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1. Ahmavaara, Yrjó. On the unified factor 
theory of mind. Ann. Acad. Sci. fern., 1957, Ser. B, 
106. 176 p.—l1t is the purpose ‘of this study to de- 
velop further the factor theory in terms of factorial 
comparison. In the formulation involved, the pro- 
cedures are factorization, rotation and transformation. 
The latter allows comparison of different studies to 
determines whether factors of one are the same as 
those of another. The studies included fall into four 
domains: Reasoning-closure (18 studies), Verbal (6 
studies), Mechanical (4 studies), and Musical 6 
studies). \Common factors according to level of cer- 
tainty and mean invariance values developed from 
these studies are as follows: First level—Number 
8) ; Word fluency (.73) ; Space (.63) ; Reasoning 

.63); Verbal (.60); Visualization (.51); Speed- 
strength of perceptual closure (.47) ; Deduction (46) ; 
Perceptual speed (.43). Second level (two compari- 
sons)—Manual dexterity (.85); Ideational fluency 
(.58) ; Flexibility of perceptual closure (.54) ; Mem- 
ory (.52); Speed-strength of perceptual closure (47); 
Deduction (.46); Perceptual speed (.43); General 
reasoning (.35). Third level (one comparison )— 
Pitch discrimination (.73); Psychomotor coordina- 
tion (.69) ; Redefinition (.49). Some interpretation 
of the confirmed factors is attempted. The author is 
also interested in group differences in terms of fac- 
torial concepts and a treatise on sociological theory of 
alcoholism from this standpoint is to be published. 
30 references—M. О. Wilson. 


2. Augier, Émile. Essai de construction d'une 
auto-psychologie objective. (Toward construction 
of an objective auto-psychology.) Année psychol., 
1957, 57, 77-90.—The author attempts to outline a 
psychology whose formulas will be different from 
classical subjective psychology and will take on the 
aspects of objective science. Complete accord can be 
established between the two.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3. Boiko, Y. I. (RSFSR Acad. Pedagogical Sci., 
Moscow, USSR.) The science of psychology in 
the Soviet Union. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda., 1957, 
15, 11-14,—“Tn all its links the science of psychology 
in the Soviet Union is based on the philosophy of 
dialectical materialism and on the natural science 
foundation of I. P. Pavlov’s teachings on the higher 
‘nervous activity. The fact that there are common 
theoretical principles which are accepted by all Soviet 
psychologists does not at all exclude . . . differences 
in scientific views, and conflicting opinions in quite 
a number of questions. . . . At the present time Soviet 
psychologists are devoting their attention to . . . prob- 
lems of the psychological foundations of .. . educa- 
tion, . . . the organization of boarding schools and 

. the . . . psychology of labour."—D. Lebo. 


4, Brillown, L. (Columbia Univ, New York 
City.) Mathematics, physics and information. In- 


form. Control, 1957, 1, 1-5.—The fundamental rela 
tionships among. information, mathematics and phys- 
ics are disctissed.—. Pollack. 

5. DeiGreeff, Etienne. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) 
Autoür de l'oeuvre du Dr. E. De Greeff: П. 
L'homme devant l'humain. (Concerning the work 
of Dr. E. De Greeff: IL. Man considers man.) 
Louvain, Belgium: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1956. 212 
p.—Henry Ey: The psychiatric work .of Etienne De 
Greeff ; Eugene Minkowski: Concerning the essay on - 
the personality of the | eebleminded, 1927-1955; Jean 
Lhermitte: Concerning the-psychogenesis of the de- 
lirious; Jean-Francois Catalan: Prefrontal lobotomy; 
Jacques" Schurmans: Dialogue on the ‘theme “Psy- 
choanalysis"; Andre Godin: Beyond the technical; 
Jose Delfosse: The clinical attitude of the psychia- + 
trist; Jean Paulus: The idea of instinct in general 
psychology; Jacques Schurmans: De Greeff’s idea 
of instinct; Etienne De Greeff: Incorruptible func- 
tions in Maeterlinck's dramas; F. J. 7: Buytendijk: 
Liberty and the deprivation of liberty; Gaston Scha- 
ber: Concerning love; Christian Debuyst Notes on 
art and emotional life; R. P; Bruno Frojssart: Re- 
ception of Etienne De Greeff at the Achat Sep- 
tentrionale. Complete bibliography of the works of 
Etienne De Greeff.—C. J. Adkins: _ 

6. Deriagin, B. V., & Volorovich, М.Р. Pétr. 
Petrovich | Lazarev—osnovopolozhnik otechest- 
vennoi biofiziki. Mes Petrovich Lazarev—founder 
of native [Russian] biophysics.) Biofizika, 1956, 1, 
193-200.—An account is provided of Lazarev's con- 
tributions to the development of biophysics in the 
Soviet Union. Especially noteworthy ate his con- 
tributions to the biophysics and psychophysiology of 
vision.—I. D. London. "A o 

7. Dulany, Don E, Jr. DeValois, Russel L., 
Beardslee, David C., & Winterbottom, Marian R. 
Contributions to modern psychology: Selected _ 
readings in general psychology. New York: Ox- 
ford Univer. Press, 1958. x, 398 p. $3.25.—A paper 
bound book which “is intended to serve primarily as 
a supplementary textbook for students in introductory 
psychology courses. . . 2’ 40 articles taken from a 
wide range of journals are organized under 8 cate- 
gories: Development; Intelligence and individual 
differences; Perception; Learning and memory; 
Thinking and imagination ; Motivation and emotion; 
Personality ; and Personality disorders and their treat- 
ment.—S. L. Ornstein. 

8. Duncan, David C. Shackle's theory of ex- 
pectations and the definition of rationality. Oc- 
cup. Psychol, 1957, 31, 177-184:—The author at- 
tempts a psychological interpretation of Shackle's 
theory of expectations, and tries to indicate its prac- 
tical implications and the meaning of the term "ra- 
tionality" as used by economists, 16 references.— 
G. S. Speer. е" 
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9. Federn, Paul, & Meng, Heinrich; Das psy- 
choanalytische Volksbuch. (Popular psychoanaly- 
sis.) (5th ed.) Stuttgart, Germany: Hans Huber, 
1957. 448 p. DM 29.80.—Part I, Psychoanalysis, 
includes 10 papers on Freud, the method, its place 
among other therapies, progress im research, etc.; 
Part II, Psychology and psychopathology, with six 
papers on errors in daily life, the dream, wit, the 
structure of the ego, affects and drives; Part III, 15 
essays on child neuroses, bodily ailments, the under- 
standing and treatment of mental illress,. disturbances 
of consciousness, hysteria, compulsion neuroses, func- 
tional disturbances, organ neuroses and treatment, 
schizophrenia, roll of analysis in psychoses, paranoia, 
homosexuality, treatment and’ analysis for the family 
doctor; Part IV, Extra-medical disciplines, psycho- 
analysis and ethnography, sociology, justice, poetry, 
graphic arts, mythology, religion, custom, psycho- 
hygiene.—G. Rubin-Rabson. ч 

10. Feldman, A. Bronson. Ben Franklin— 
thunder master. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(2), 33-54. 
—The author presents a detailed account of Frank- 
lin’s life-long efforts to control or sublimate his strong 
analerotic drives. 18 references,—D. Prager. 

ll. Frankenstein, C. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) 
Oni, mufraut, primitiviyut. (Poverty, disturbance, 
primitivity: On the problem of externality of the life 
style.) Jerusalem, Israel : Szold Foundation for Chil- 
dren and Youth Welfare, 1957. 215 p.—"When 
poverty ties man's consciousness to what he is miss- 
ing, and when the distress compels him to direct his 
bodily, spiritual and mental powers to remove it— 
we witness sometimes a phenomenon which we sug- 
gest to call, externality of the life style... . We in- 
terpret pathology of behavior, which is discussed 
here, as a disturbance within the processes of inter- 
nalization.” The main topics of the study are: Basic 
concepts, categories of ego's development, externali- 
zation because of poverty, diagnosis of externality of 
experience and behavior, externalization and primi- 
tivity. 87-item bibliography.—H. Ormian. 

‚12. Gold, David. (State U. Iowa.) Оп descrip- 

tion of differential association. Amer. sociol. Rev., 

1957, 22, 448-450.—A theoretical discussion demon- 

strating the application of partial correlation tech- 

niques to research in the behavioral sciences.—G. H. 

Frank. 

13. Harper, Robert S. Introductory psychology. 

Boston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1958. xiv, 389 Y. 
$5.75.—Based on a study of what an introductory 
psychology course should do, this text begins with a 
chapter on the nature of psychology, its four major 
concepts, and its methodology, both clinical and ex- 
perimental. The next six chapters discuss in detail 
the four concepts: motivation, perception, thinking, 
and learning. The subsequent chapter integrates 
these concepts in a discussion of the concept of per- 
sonality. The book includes 30 abbreviated selections 
from psychological literature, introduced throughout 
the book, to be used as desired to amplify the textual 
material. 146-item bibliography.—R. O. Peterson. 

14. Hartmann, Klaus. (Psychiatrische und Ner- 
venklinik der Freien Universitat Berlin.) Über 
Wesenszüge der modernen amerikanischen Psy- 
chologie. - (Characteristics of modern American psy- 
chology.) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 360-363.—A merican 
psychology differs from the European because of its 
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pronounced rationalistic basis which Europeans do: 
not share since their bad experiences with it i 
recent history. The American’s pragmatism rejects 
metaphysical abstractions, their perfectionism expe 
human perfection through education and institutions, 
and in functionalism they understand human behavior 
as a mechanism of explorable d c Behavior- 


ism, psychoanalysis and social psgthology are 
main contemporary applications of attitudes. 
M. Kaelbling. А 
15. Науетапп, Ernest. The age of psychology. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1957. іх, 115 p. 
$3.50.—*A layman’s guide to the modern science of 
human behavior.” The author is a staff writer for 
Life Magazine. This book is a compilation of a 
series in that magazine. His purpose was to “clear 
away the mass of partisan half-truths, the current 
psychological slang . . . and the parlor psychologist’s 
patter with which we (the layman) are continually 
assaulted.” Its content includes psychology, psy- . 
chiatry, and psychoanalysis—their history, methods, 
effects, and promise.—L. Steiner. 

16. Kahn, Eugen. An appraisal of existential . 
analysis. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 203-227.— - 
Kierkegaard was the founder of Existentialism. He 
died in 1838 but his work went virtually unnoticed 
until the turn of the present century. Jaspers and ^ 
Heidegger were two professors of philosophy whose 
thinking was profoundly influenced by Kierkegaard. 
Husserl was Heidegger’s teacher. Heidegger is co: 
sidered the godfather of Daseinsanalyse (existential 
analysis). Binswanger develops and propagates — 
Heidegger’s existential analysis. The concepts of the 
above men are presented and discussed in this and a _ 
forthcoming article. 24 references.—D. Prager. 

17. Langhorne, M. C. (Emory Univ.) Psychol- | 
ogy and the other liberal arts. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1957, 12, 330-333.—Summary statements of con- 
ceptions concerning the liberally educated man are 
presented from several sources. The definition of 
psychology as provided by the Harvard report on the ^ 
place of psychology in an ideal university is pre- 
sented. Three types of liberal-education objectives 
for psychology as specified in Improving Undergrad- _ 
uate Instruction in Psychology are indicated. These 
are to be found in knowledge or content, habits of 
thought, and values or attitudes. Man can “through 
a study of psychology learn to build a better world 
through creating a better understanding of himself 
as related to the best realization of his own poten- 
tialities."—S. J. Lachman. 


18. May, Rollo; Angel, Ernest, & Ellenberger, а 
Непгі Е. Existence: А new dimension іп рѕу- 
chiatry and psychology. New York: Basic Books, _ 
1958, x, 445 p. $7.50.—In Part I, Introduction, May - 
reviews the historical and philosophical origins of 
the existential movement and its psychotherapy, and | 
Ellenberger discusses psychiatric phenomenology and — 
existential analysis. Part II pr»sents translated papers _ 
by E. Monkowski, E. W. Scraus, and V. E. von © 
Gebsattel on psychiatric aspects of phenomenology. 
Part III, Existential Analysis, consists of an intro- | 
ductory paper by L. Binswanger and 3 extensive illus- 
trative case studies by Binswanger and R. Kuhn.— 
Н. Р. David. 1 

19. Mead, Margaret. (American Museum of 
Natural History.) Towards more vivid utopias. — 
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Science, 1958, 126, 957-961.—The author describes 
*5,. the role which men's visions of a possible and 
more desirable future play in the development of a 
culture. Utopias may be seen from many points of 
view... .” In this age, when the very survival of 
the human race depends upon our having a vision of 
the future for éthers, we need in our universities 
Chairs of the Е ujure, for those who will devote them- 
selves with all егу scholarship to developing 
science to the full extent of its possibilities for the 
future —S, J. Lachman. 

20. Miller, G. A., & Friedman, E. A. (Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.) The reconstruction 
of mutilated English texts. Inform. Control, 1957, 
1, 38-55.—Subjects attempted to reconstruct mutila- 
tions of English text (insertion, deletion, substitution, 
abbreviation, and indicated substitution). The method 
of mutilation is extremely important, For example, 
5095 of the mutilated passages were recovered cor- 
rectly with 50% letter insertion but with 25% letter 
substitution. Fifty per cent coherent or linguistic ab- 
breviation proved possible, which corresponds to a 
lower bound of 60% for the estimated redundancy of 
printed English.—/. Pollack. 

21. Minkowski, E. (68 rue de Babylone, Paris.) 
États mineurs, faiblesses humaines, aspect affirma- 
tif et dynamique de la vie. (Minor states and hu- 
man weaknesses as positive and dynamic aspects of 
life.) Évolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 1, 1-23.—Com- 
partmentalization of psychological phenomena into 
categories such as perception, memory, etc., results 
in a functional overemphasis. This tendency neg- 
lects the importance of dynamic levels of integration 
as an ongoing genetic process. Furthermore, the 
penchant towards scientific objectivity overlooks the 
importance of individual, psychical elements. In con- 
trast, one of the most productive approaches suggests 
that all psychical behavior manifests a positive tend- 
ency in that it implies the goal of personality integra- 
tion. For example, minor states, such as insomnia 
and temperamental fluctuations, may be attributed to 
human weakness. However, when studied phe- 
nomenologically, they represent dynamic elements at 
the margin of consciousness which contribute to in- 
tegrative processes. 6-item bibliography.—L. A. 
Ostlund, 

22. Mitra, S. C. (U. Calcutta.) The present 
state and tendencies of psychology. Psychol. Stud., 
Mysore, 1956, 1, 75-83.— There is a tendency of con- 
fusing statistical treatment with psychological analy- 
sis, Another danger is from the growing indiffer- 
ence of the so called applied psychologists towards 
the fundamental problems of psychology. Psychol- 
ogy is, however, growing as a point of convergence 
of all sciences,—U. Pareek. 

23. Mueller, William R. Psychoanalysis and 
poet: А note. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(2), 55-66.— 
There is a close relationship between psychoanalyst 
and poet. Fingarette’s article on moral guilt and re- 
sponsibility is compared with T. S. Eliot's Family 
Reunion, The step by step process by which the 
central character of Family Reunion overcomes his 
inner struggle and attains a newness of life bears a 
striking resemblance to what Mr. Fingarette affirms 
to be the proper process and role of psychoanalytic 
therapy. The leading character of the drama Бе- 
comes aware of his sense of guilt, is brought to a 
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conscious understanding of its cause, and accepts 
with responsibility a burden for which he is not re- 
sponsible.—D. Prager. 

24. Murphy, Gardner. (The Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kan.) The third human nature. J. 
indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 125-133.—"We are living 
in a new world and we are becoming different peo- 
ple. In addition to this incredibly rich world of new 
products with which technology surrounds us, goes 
the almost unlimited extension of human sense organs 
through the invention of accessory sense Or. d 
Also discussed are the extension of interests and limi- 
tations to same, motor extensions and new societies,— 
A. R. Howard. 


25. Racker, Heinrich. (Azcuenaga 1254, Buenos 
Aires.) Character and destiny. Amer. Imago, 1957, 
14, 89-110.—Psychoanalysis has shown us “how 
closely interconnected are inner and outer things, the 
psyche and the course of life, personality and events.” 
It "has directed its attention on the relationship be- 
tween a person's inner world апа... destiny." Much 
of what happens is determined by what we are, and 
this, in turn, by what we perceive or do not perceive, 
In making us see and know ourselves better, psycho- 
analysis "changes at the same time our being and 
our destiny."—W. A. Varvel. 

26. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago.) A note on 
the “nature of man.” J. counsel, Psychol., 1957, 4, 
199-203.—Man is regarded as essentially “, , . posi- 
tive, forward-moving, constructive, realistic, trust- 
worthy." Man is not basically "hostile, anti-social, 
destructive, evil"; nor is he entirely malleable. Man 
is not ^, , . essentially a perfect being, sadly wate 
and corrupted by society.” These views are elal 
rated and contrasted to Freud's conception of man.— 
M. M. Reece. 


27. Strasser, Stephan. (U. Nimeguen, Holland. 
Phenomenological trends in European 
ogy. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1957, 18, 1 „Тһе 
author discusses the importance of phenomenology in 
the evolution of European psychology and summarizes 
certain views which might be called typical of a 
“phenomenological attitude of тіпа.” Dilth р 
Spranger, Husserl, Brentano, Scheler, Heidegger, 
Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty are among the writers 
whose contributions to phenomenology are consid- 
ered.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

28. Thouless, Robert H. General and social psy- 
chology. (4th ed.) London, England: University 
Tutorial Press, 1958, 464 р, 18s. 6d.—A wide г 
of topics is covered in this book, “Тһе primary а! 
is to give an all-round view of the position whi 
Psychology has reached . . . (and) also to give some 
account of the principle growing points of contem- 
porary psychology." Chapter titles include: Science 
of psychology; Innate pattern reactions; Fi 
of human behaviour; Emotions; Bodily mechanism 
of mind; Acquired patterns of behaviour; e 
tion; Thought processes; Language; Emotional dis- 
positions; Personality, and temperament ; H 5 
fear, and sex; Acquisitiveness and acity ; 
Laughter, play, and work; Conflict and volition; 
Social behaviour tendencies; Social ing; Ex- 
perimental social psychology ; Transformations of be- 
haviour tendencies; Morality and crime; Е c 
values; Statistical methods; Mental testing; In- 
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telligence; Aesthetics, and Religion. 316 references. 
—H. E. Yuker. 

29. Моп Uexküll, Thure. Die Naturwissen- 
schaften und unsere Vorstellungen von der Seele. 
(The natural sciences and our conceptions of the 
psychic.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 161-173.—It is 
to the credit of modern physics that it discovered the 
inescapable, necessary participation of the scientist 
in the definition of the reality which he observes. 
Today both psychology and physics recognize that 
"reality" always involves interpretation in varying 
degrees of explicitness. And the interpretive schemata 
implicitly "contain" indications for certain kinds of 
action in relation to the world. Psychiatry in par- 
ticular is interested in maladaptations and bodily dys- 
function expressive of disharmonies between different 
levels and orderings of reality experiencing.—E. W. 
Eng. 

THEORY & SYSTEMS 


30. Chandessais, Ch. Application d’un modèle 
topologique a l'étude du moral. (Use of a topologi- 
cal model in studying purposive action.) Travail 
hum., 1957, 20, 8-29.—Using an abstract model forces 
the researcher to formulate his hypotheses extra care- 
fully, and enables one to manipulate his variables 
more easily than real objects. Six independent varia- 
bles are introduced: common elements, order of ele- 
ments within the structure, hierarchic network, net- 
work of spontaneous communications, and two laws 
of deterioration; English summary.—R. W. Hus- 

and. 


31. Cherry, E. Colin. (U. of London.) On the 
validity of applying communication theory to ex- 
perimental psychology. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
176-188.—“Communication theory is properly applied 
to human performance only under certain conditions : 
for example, the application must be made by an out- 
side person and not by the subject himself. The 
theory also requires averages of numerous events 
rather than dealing with isolated ones. Given these 
and similar conditions, some useful and valid applica- 
tions may be made to psychology. It is perfectly 
possible to apply the theory in the case in which 
stimulus and response are continuous functions of 
time, although this is not always realized.”—L. E. 
Thune. 

32, Cohen, John. (U. Manchester, Eng.) Hu- 
manistic psychology. London, England: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. 206 р. 18s—The author re- 
jects a physiological viewpoint for psychology, pre- 
ferring to reflect on experience and its meaning from 
the “inside.” In this manner he examines emotional 
and social development, the personal and social ele- 
ments in sensory activities, the individuality and so- 
cial features of thought, work and play, illness, and 
literature.—H. Ruja. 

33. Conrad, Klaus. (Univ.-Nervenklinik, Hom- 
burg-Saar.)  "Occulte" Phänomene im Lichte 
gestaltpsychologischer Forschung. (“Occult” phe- 
nomena examined by gestalt-psychological research.) 
Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 363-383.—"A 
number of subconsciously acting psychological factors 
in the production of ‘ocult’ phenomena has been de- 
scribed. The ‘concealment’ (Verborgenheit) of such 
psychological forces is the true cause of all experi- 

ences described as occult in present day parapsychol- 
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ogy. They are basically problems pertaining to psy- 
chology rather than to a parapsychological pseudo- 
science." English and French summaries.—]F. J. 
Koppitz. 

34. Delay, Jean. (U. Paris, France.) Jackson- 
ism and the works of Ribot. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1957, 78, 505-515.—The major contribu- 
tions by Ribot are reviewed. “The first in France, 
he understood the importance of Jackson’s theories 
on the hierarchy of nervous functions, the laws of 
their evolution and dissolution, and he made fruitful 
application of them to normal and pathological psy- 
chology. Moreover, he presented evidence of the 
role of instincts and that of the unconscious in or- 
ganization and disorganization, preceding thus neo- 
Jacksonism. Finally, in his studies of the psychology 
of sentiments, he identified affective dissolution with 
arrests of evolution or of regression toward infantile 
stages of development, hypotheses largely developed 
by Freud.” The rediscovery of the contributions by 
Jackson and Ribot is in order.—L. A. Pennington. 

35. Durup, Gustav. Normalisation dans la 
terminologie scientifique: Régles générales, lumiére 
et couleur. (Normalization in scientific terminology : 
General rules, light and color.) Amn. psychol., 1957, 
57, 91-98.—As revealed in the new edition of Pieron's 
Vocabulary in Psychology, changes are always in 
process. Light stimulus, color sensation, general rules 
of grammar, form and presentation are rendered spe- 
cific as cases in point. 19 references—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

36. Eckstein, Jerome. The incest taboo: Mai- 
monides, Freud, and Reik. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5, 
3-15.—Maimonides supports Freud in criticizing 
Westermarck’s common sense approach that there is 
a natural aversion to incest. Maimonides and Freud 
believe there is a natural instinct in favor of incest 
and tabus are necessary to prevent the fulfillment of 
incestuous strivings, Reik states that the primary 
motive in the killing of the father by the sons was 
not the possession of the father’s wives but the eating 
of the father’s flesh in order to gain his great strength. 
Guilt in our world today arises from our vague 
awareness of our own inclinations to commit the 
primal crime. 26 references.—D. Prager. 

37. Eliasberg, W. G. Fragrance and Freud: A 
chapter of applied psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1957, 44, 457-461.—The modern theory of the 
ego, superego, and id is applied to the art of selling 
fragrances. The selection of the names appeals to 
the unconscious. Good, simple, easily pronounced, 
easily read, but nevertheless mysterious, intriguing 
names help sell. The names contain reverie, vague 
shudders, mixed emotions, whispered promises, sea- 
soned with a pinch of feminine omnipotence and a 
dash of devil-may-care. The best name cannot sell 
a poor product. Psychoanalysis teaches the right 
appeals to the ego and superego—D. Prager. 

38. Ewer, R. F. (Rhodes University, Grahams- 
town, Union of South Africa.) Ethological con- 
cepts. Science, 1957, 126, 599-603. —""There appear 
to be two main foci at which objections to the con- 
cept of the ethologists converge: first, are the be- 
havior patterns which they study really innate? and 
second, are they based on the accumulation of ‘action 
specific energy'?" “Innate Behavior Patterns" and 
the "Accumulation of Action-Specific Energy" are 
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discussed. Techniques for obtaining new evidence are 
suggested. The “work of the ethologists has brought 
to light phenomena of extreme importance for the 
understanding of behavior—phenomena which demand 
analysis not only on their own level, by the methods 
of ethology, but simultaneously by physiological tech- 
niques.” 18 references.—S. J. Lachman. 

39. Ey, Henri. (Hóp. Psych. Bonneval, Eure-et- 
Loire.) Psychiatrie et psychanalyse. (Psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis.) Évolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 3, 
473-487.—Psychoanalysis is the science of the in- 
terpretation of consciousness by means of the uncon- 
scious. It developed out of psychiatry, but in opposi- 
tion to the classical and mechanistic psychiatry of the 
nineteenth century. The fundamental controversy 
involves the cause of mental illness, whether physical 
or psychic. However, this controversy rests upon a 
faulty assumption since mental illness is rarely due 
exclusively to either factor. Instead, it is charac- 
terized by a regression in psychic life towards a 
substructure of fantasy.  Paradoxically, regression 
results from an individual's striving for mastery by 
means of fantasy, yet results in his becoming a slave 
to it. This provides a fresh viewpoint, that regres- 
sion is a genetic and dynamic concept regarding a 
modality of human existence. Psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis must cooperate, since they cannot exist 
in opposition. Instead, they should be considered as 
complementary aspects of the same science of man. 
In this connection the fact that 1956 was the anni- 
versary of both Freud and Kraepelin, seems symbolic 
of their basic unity.—L. A. Ostlund. 

40. Freud, Anna. Die Beiträge der Psycho- 
analyse zur Entwicklungspsychologie. (The con- 
tributions of psychoanalysis to developmental psy- 
chology.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 174-198—The 
historical relations between psychoanalysis and aca- 
demic psychology are briefly outlined. Differences 
between the two have stemmed largely from their 
different kinds of subjects, their methods for secur- 
ing data, and their situations of observation, At 
present it is evident that psychoanalysis is of par- 
ticular value for systematic research in the personality 
development of children. It is likely that psycho- 
analysis and academic psychology will eventually con- 
verge, not in the field of psychoanalysis proper, but 
in “this second, I might say, allied area of analyti- 
cally oriented, observational researches of the child 
and his behavior." 35 references.—E. W. Eng. 

41. Gladston, Iago. A midcentury assessment 
of the residuum of Freud’s psychoanalytic theory. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 548-559.—“Neither 
Freud’s theories on psychopathology, nor his theories 
on psychotherapy, have stood up ‘in total intactness’ 
under critical scrutiny and cumulative experience. 
During the past quarter of a century both have been 
questioned and modified, in parts discarded, in others 
strengthened and developed, both inside and outside 
the ranks of the psychoanalysts.” Freud’s metapsy- 
chology has "inspired new visions, new perspectives, 
new procedures."—L. N. Solomon. 

42. Hesnard, A. Psychanalyse du lien interhu- 
main. (Psychoanalysis of the interhuman bond.) 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1957. 231 p. Fr. 960.—The interhuman bond of 
couples, groups, and masses is surveyed in 9 chapters 
covering anonymous intersubjectivity, identification, 
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birth and structuring dialectic of identification in the 
child, identification and behavior, identification and 
dialectic of the couple, collective identifications, so- 
cializing cultural and morbid identifications. A 
fundamental human ambivalence resides in identifica- 
tion-aggression drives.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

43. Kalff, D. The significance of the hare in 
Reynard the fox. J. analyt. Psychol., 1957, 3, 183- 
193.—Attributes of the image of the fox as found in 
China, Japan, Tibet, India, and the West are de- 
scribed and interpreted in terms of Jungian psychol- 
ogy. 33 references, —O. Strunk, Jr. 

44. Kranefeldt, Wolfgang M.  Therapeutische 
psychologie: Ihr weg durch die psychoanalyse. 
(Therapeutic psychology: Its path through psycho- 
analysis.) (3rd ed.) Berlin, Germany: Walter De 
Gruyter, 1956. 152 p. DM 2.40.—What is generally 
called psychoanalysis is regarded as a transitional 
phase through which therapeutic psychology has 
passed and out of which it has developed further. 
The author reviews the historical development of 
therapeutic psychology, starting with the French in- 
vestigators of hysteria and hypnotism through Freud- 
ian psychoanalysis to the theories of Adler and Jung. 
Tt contains an introduction by Jung and an appendix 
of Jung's published works since 1942.—L. Gold- 
berger. 

45. Lévy-Valensi, Amado. Aspets actuels, dans 
le champ de la psychopathologie, d'un vieux ma- 
lentendu philosophique. (Practical aspects in the 
feld of psychopathology of an old misunderstood 
philosophy.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 1, 95-116. 
—Diametrically opposed concepts, such as idealism 
vs. materialism, and subjectivity vs. objectivity, in- 
fluence and are influenced by social orders and con- 
crete historical events. For example, Marxism em- 
phasizes goals of society, whereas existentialism 
affirms individual goals. However, Freudianism rep- 
resents a Copernican revolution—a “modern sub- 
jectivity" which integrates the biological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological destiny of man. Neverthe- 
less, culturally based controversy persists, On the 
one hand, Soviet philosophy rejects psychoanalysis 
as an expression subservient to capitalism. On the 
other hand, psychoanalysis explains Marxism in terms 
of infantile aggressiveness. Since each view was 
anchored in a Zeitgeist which no longer exists one 
can hope for a rapprochement which will resolve 
mutual misunderstanding —L. A. Ostlund. 

46. Madden, Edward H. (U. Conn, Storrs.) A 
logical analysis of ‘psychological isomorphism.’ 
Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1957, 8, 177-191.—The author dis- 
cusses briefly the mathematical concept of isomor- 
phism and then turns to an historical and logical analy- 
sis of psychological isomorphism. He concludes that 
“the Gestalt variety of representative realism, in 
which Gestalt psychologists present and defend their 
isomorphism hypothesis, not only does not holster 
their hypothesis, but is itself philosophically dubious. 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. К 

47. Masih, Ү. (L. S. College, Muzaffarpur, India.) 
Metapsychology of James and Freud. J. Bihar 
Univ. 1956, 1, 61-69.—"In important respects the 
metapsychology of religion by Freud is simply a 
continuation of the theory of William James.” James 
attaches importance to the sub-conscious, which as- 
sumes two fold character, a psychological hypothesis 
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and a speculative concept. Freud has gone beyond 
James in stressing the biological side, in challenging 
utility of a belief in the existence of God and in 
imagining that mankind in the distant future, will be 
divested of its religious illusion.—U. Pareek. 


48. Palm, Rose. A note on the bisexual origin 
of man. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5, 77-80.—Freud 
maintained his views on the bisexual predisposition 
of man until the very last. The author reports ma- 
terial which corroborates the existence of an original 
bisexuality in human beings.—D. Prager. 

49. Palmieri, L. E. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The feeling-striving process. Aust. J. Phil., 1957, 
35, 54-59.—Garnett, in his work The Moral Nature 
of Man, has contended that other “naturalistic ethical 
theories are inadequate” and that his own theory is 
“at once adequate, naturalistic and free from those 
difficulties which dog other naturalists when writing 
on ethics.” The author agrees with the objections 
to the naturalistic views of other writers but finds 
Garnett’s own theory clearly inadequate. The ap- 
parent strength of Garnett's view comes from a 
ubiquitous Feeling-Striving Process for which he has 
given no empirical evidence.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


50, Pasche, Francis. Le génie de Freud. 
(Freud's genius.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 
333-372 —Reviewing the elements of Freud's great- 
ness, the author stresses the completeness of Freud's 
concepts as a system, a totality from which nothing 
can be subtracted without loss, The living Freud 
a be known through his creativity—G. Rubin- 

abson. 


51. Paumelle, Р. (3, Boulevard Henry IV, Paris.) 
La conscience de l'état morbide chez les malades 
mentaux. (The consciousness of morbid states among 
mental patients.) ^ Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 1, 
25-45.—The author's point of view, based upon re- 
search with agitated inmates and rehabilitated pa- 
tients, is that the hospital exerts a negative influence. 
Therefore, whenever possible, it is desirable to treat 
individuals as out-patients, However, this view is 
opposed by the public because a minority of recidivists 
commit crimes which receive sensational publicity. 
Moreover, on a practical basis, out-patient treatment 
is not supported by legislation and financial assistance 
as is institutionalized therapy, Regardless of the 
setting in which therapy takes place, the patient must 
(1) become aware of his morbid state, (2) recognize 
and accept the doctor's role, and (3) actively par- 
ticipate in therapy.—L. A. Ostlund. 


52. Reik, Theodor. Three essays: 1. The tender 
of the home. 2. "What is cooking?" 3. Replicas. 
Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(2), 21-32—A tentative 
theory on the genesis of the greater attentiveness and 
carefulness of women for furniture is that they un- 
consciously feel damaged or handicapped and develop 
a late reaction to the imaginary harm done to them 
in the substitutional displacement to furniture and 
other material objects that are conceived as exten- 
sions of their own body. Woman's womb is not only 
man’s first domicile but also his first kitchen, A 
woman is not really in love with a man if she does 
not daydream about having a child with him. But 
it is rare for the admiration of a man for a woman 

to express itself in the wish to have a child by her. 
The ecstatic enjoyment of the newborn by the mother 
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shows that the woman thinks of the child as part of 
her guts.—D. Prager. 

53. Reuchlin, Maurice. Le probléme “hérédité- 
milieu,” à propos de deux contributions récentes. 
( The question of heredity vs. environment in the light 
of two recent contributions.) Annee psychol., 1957, 
57, 133-141.—The papers of Burt and Cattell pub- 
lished in 1955 are analyzed, particularly the tech- 
nique of multiple variance in determining influence 
of heredity and environment. Burt draws the con- 
clusion that 90% of variance is due to genetic con- 
stitution, half of this being attributable to immediate 
relatives —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


54. Rohracher, H. Scientific work at the psy- 
chological department of the University of Vienna. 
Acta psychol. 1957, 13, 197-219.—22 dissertation 
summaries selected from a total of 62 Ph.D. theses 
completed during the last five years.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


55. Rohracher, Hubert. (Wien VIII, Lammgasse 
12/7.) Zur Einteilung und Systematik der psy- 
chischen Phänomene. (Classification and systema- 
tization of psychological phenomena.) Z. exp. ange- 
wand, Psychol. 1957, 4, 430-436.— "Psychological 
phenomena are classified as "psychological forces" 
(drive, interest, feeling, will) and "psychological 
functions" (perception, memory, thinking). A theo- 
retical "law of activation" is derived stating that 
psychological functions are put in action only by 
way of psychological forces or sensory stimulation. 
English and French summaries.—W, J. Koppitz. 


56. Rommetveit, Ragnar. "Surplus meanings" 
of psychological concepts and the role of "pre- 
scientific knowledge" in psychological research. 
Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 68-78.—A reply to Saug- 
stad's criticism of a previous article, Saugstad seems 
not to have recognized that the flexible, successive 
delimination of meaning of concepts provides for a 
fruitful use of "prescientific" knowledge at the suc- 
ceeding stages of the research process which is ex- 
tremely hard to achieve by a more operational re- 
search strategy.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


57. Tagiuri, Renato, & Petrullo, Luigi. (Eds.) 
Person perception and interpersonal behavior. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer. Press, 1958. xx, 
390 р. $7.50.—Twenty-six psychologists, sociologists 
and anthropologists have contributed papers to this 
volume dealing with the processes in terms of which 
we come to know and to think about that class of 
events to which we attribute properties of conscious- 
ness, capacity for psychological representation, and 
adaptively variable self-determination; namely, per- 
sons. While offering an overview of this eclectic 
field of inquiry, areas of theory as well as research 
are marked out for discussion and further investiga- 
tion.—L. N. Solomon. 


58. Titone, Renzo. Presupposti teoretici della 
psicologia funzionale. (Theoretical premises of 
functional psychology.) Torino, Italy: Pontificio 
Ateneo Salesiano, 1956. 63 p.—tThe author investi- 
gates the reasons that contributed to the development 
of functional psychology and presents a review of 
representative exponents of the theory. One chapter 
is devoted to Dewey's Psychology and the psychic 
dynamism of Claparede. He then discusses the philo- 
sophical matrices of Functionalism with special em- 
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phasis to the developments in America: The influence 
of Darwinism over all American culture was, and 
still is, very great: It is from this approach that 
American philosophy and science derived their prac- 
tical and naturalistic orientation. “Functionalism is 
justly placed in the midst of the most typical current 
of contemporary psychology which is characterized 
by the ‘total’ approach. Тһе difficulty lies in the 
fact that this is not a 'true' totality because the 
psyche has been compressed in a crudely biological 
frame.” 47 references.—D. Giannitrapani. 


59. van Boekel, C. W.  Katharsis: Een filo- 
logische reconstructie van de psychologie van 
Aristoteles omtrent het gevoelsleven. (Catharsis: 
A philological reconstruction of Aristotelian psy- 
chology of emotions.) Utrecht, Netherlands: De 
Fontein, 1957. viii, 270 p.—Repression of pleasure 
can be avoided through catharsis, "a process secur- 
ing the optimum disposition of emotional life.” Such 
catharsis was found by Aristotle to be related to the 
arts. A study of Aristotelian psychology serves to 
clarify present-day concepts of theoretical and prac- 
tical psychotherapy.—S. Duker. 

60. Van Helsdingen, R. J. Beelden uit het 
onbewuste. (Images from the unconscious.) Arn- 
hem, Netherlands: Van Loghum Slaterus, 1957. 131 
р. НЯ. 9.50.—An extensive and detailed case-study 
of a psychoanalysis by the Jungian method present- 
ing a great number of drawings produced by the pa- 
tient, a seriously disturbed but highly intelligent 
woman. The comments clearly show the process, 
illustrated in the drawings, by which integrative 
forces from the unconscious contribute to the restora- 
tion of mental equilibrium.—R. Н. Houwink. 


61. Waelder, Robert. (2100 Walnut Street, Phila. 
3, Pa.) Freud und die Geschichte der Wissen- 
schaft. (Freud and the history of science.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1957, 11, 210-219.— Though Freud utilized 
"understanding" in the manner of the Geisteswissen- 
schaften, his systematic testing of hypotheses and con- 
tinued interrelating of observation and theory make 
him a scientist in the fundamental sense of the term. 
The “relative stagnation of post-Freudian psycho- 
analysis” may be attributed to the length of time re- 
quired for each analytic “experiment,” the difficulties 
of integrating the observations of a number of ana- 
lysts, and the problems in the transmission of knowl- 
edge from one to another analyst generation. The 
development of psychoanalysis would be greatly 
furthered by the development of a more powerful 
symbolic language for the statement of analytic 
propositions. For English language version (see 31: 
6997). —E. W. Eng. 


62. Williams, Roger J. (Univ. of Texas, Austin.) 
Standard human beings versus standard values. 
Science, 1957, 126, 453-454.— The expected number 
of individuals in any standard group diminishes, and 
may diminish greatly, when a series of measures is 
applied. In the application of statistical methods to 
the study of humans this highly pertinent fact is often 
neglected. "In our thinking, we often carry the con- 
cept of ‘standard’ or ‘normal’ individuals. If such a 
‘standard individual’ means one who is in the medial 
50% range in every measurable way, then making the 
simplifying asumption that only ten independent meas- 
urable items exist, we must arrive at the conclusion 
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that only one person in 1,024 is ‘standard’”"—S, J, 
Lachman. 

63. Zilboorg, Gregory. (33 East 70th St, New 
York 21, N. Y.) Eugen Bleuler and present-day 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 289-298, 
—The life, writings and work of Bleuler are con- 
sidered in relation to the work of Freud and that of 
Kraepelin and Bleuler’s influence on contemporary 
psychiatry is evaluated—N. H. Pronko. 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


64. Asthana, H. S. Ар, Lucknow.)  Psycho- 
logical methodology. Educator, 1956, 10, 203-206. 
—Psychology has to develop new methods and tech- 
niques for its new needs. “Method is the logical proc- 
ess of drawing inferences from observation: tech- 
nique is the procedure of dealing with phenomenal 
data as an aid to observation." Biological and social 
approaches should be integrated.—U. Pareek. 

65. Dukes, William F. (U. California, D 
An inexpensive variable-pattern maze. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 306—307.—The maze is essentially 
a punch-board made of “1-in. masonite pegboard, 
18 by 20 in., with holes J4-in. diameter and 3.4-in. 
apart." Golf tees serve as pegs and various patterns 
can be made.—R. H. Waters. 

66. Guttmann, Henry E. (U. Washington, Se- 
ае.) Constant-current sine-wave circuits for 
stimulation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 453-456.— 
The apparatus described has been used “in studies 
involving the stimulation of brain-tissue of hens" 
and makes possible a more rigid control of "the level 
of stimulation applied to the tissue.”—R. Н, Waters. 

67. Lovibond, S. H. (U. Adelaide, Australia.) 
Empirical demonstrations of sampling and statis- 
tical inference. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 52-57,— 
An apparatus and method are described for giving an 
empirical demonstration of the “selection of a large 
sample from a visible population, and rapid tabulation 
of the sample characteristics."—P. E. Lichtenstein, 

68. Mays, Luther L. (V.A. Hosp., Washington, 
D. C.) A Vernier scale for measuring time on 
electroencephalogram or polygraph chart. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 659-661.—Detailed 
description and instructions for construction of the 
scale are given. Major advantages lie in accuracy 
and time saving over the currently used millimeter 
“ruler.” —L. A. Pennington. 

69. Peters, Julius M., Goldstein, Leon G., & 
Marks, Melvin R. (Personnel Resch. Branch, 
TAGO, Dept. of the Army.) Evaluation of a new 
Army visual testing instrument. J. appl: Psychol, 
1957, 41, 236-239.—A new device (Instrument B— 
an optical device to simulate the 20-foot distance of 
wall alleys) for testing photopic visual acuity was 
evaluated by comparison of test results with those 
obtained from the Standard Wall Chart Visual 
Acuity Examination (WC). Instrument B scores 
and WC scores correlated in the .90’s, and test-retest 
reliabilities were also in the .90's.—P. Ash. 

70, Pronko, N. H., & Wehrenberg, Louis, ЈЕ; 
(U. Wichita, Кап.) А maze for planaria. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 128—The method of construc- 
tion and its use are described.—R. H. Waters. 

71. Reger, Scott N., & Voots, Richard J. De- 
sign and construction of an automatic, self-testing, 
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recording, pulse-tone audiometer. USAF Sch. 
Aviat, Мей. Rep., 1957, No. 57-64. 20 p.—An auto- 
matic, pulse-tone (coded-stimulus) audiometer is dis- 
cussed and design criteria evaluated, The described 
apparatus tests each ear at 6 frequencies, records a 
level for each obtained by averaging the last 3 of 4 
threshold crossings in the same (decreasing intensity) 
direction. A visual signal alerts the subject during 
each constant time-length stimulus presentation. 
Stimulus is randomly coded as one, two, or three 
pulses appearing at any of 3 time-positions during 
the presentation time. Subject’s response, by num- 
bered key selection, is compared by the apparatus with 
the stimulus code and test levels adjusted accord- 
ingly. IBM card data-recording simulates a con- 
ventional audiogram. Present test-time—about 20 
minutes—varies since the system is subject-paced. 
Future development is considered. Appendix fur- 
nishes technical details. 

72. Ridgley, Merle; O'Kelley, Lawrence I., (U. 
Illinois, Urbana) & Falk, John L. A lever-pressing 
device for fluid rewards. Amer. J, Psychol., 1957, 
70, 303-305.—An apparatus is described which makes 
it possible to use fluid rewards in bar-pressing stud- 
ies, rather than the traditional food rewards.—R. H. 
Waters. 

73. Sachsenweger, von R. Objektive Sehschár- 
fenprüfung mit einem Projektionsgerát. (Acuity 
determination with a projection device.) Ophthal- 
mologica, 1957, 133, 418-423,—A projection appara- 
tus is described for determining both objective and 
subjective visual acuity. It works on the principle 
of pendulum nystagmus where both amplitude and 
frequency can be controlled. English summary.— 
S. Renshaw. 

74. Shulman, Paul F. (Illinois Coll. Optom., 
Chicago.) The Strabismometer and its function. 
Optom. Wkly., 1957, 48, 1747-1749.—A new instru- 
ment for the measurement of the subjective angle of 
squint is described. It consists in 2 hand projectors, 
like flashlights. The examiner's flashlight projects a 
large perimacular-red annulus and the patient's pro- 
jects a small green circle. On a grid screen, at one 
meter distance, the patient must keep the green cir- 
cle inside the red annulus. The actual displacement 
of the green spot from the center can be read directly 
from the grid, and serves as a measure of the angle 
of deviation.—T. Shipley. 

75, Smith, Olin W., & Gibson, James J. (Cor- 
nell U., Ithaca, N, Y.) Apparatus for the study of 
visual translatory motion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 291-294.—A device much more flexible (and 
elaborate) than the traditional kymograph arrange- 
ment is described including details of its construction. 
A number of problems toward the solution of which 
the device may be employed are enumerated.—R. H. 
Waters. 

76. Stagner, Ross; Roberts, H. C., Gardner, M. 
L. & Michael, Archer L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A continuous millisecond control for the Ger- 
brands tachistoscope. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 

299-302.— The instrument is devised “to produce 
continuously variable exposure-intervals from 60-580 
m.sec," Its wiring diagram is illustrated and de- 
scribed.—R. Н. Waters. 

77. Wayner, Matthew. (Syracuse U., New 
York.) An inexpensive respirator for use with 
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small animals. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 457- 
458.—A. tracheal cannula made of lucite rods is de- 
scribed. It is more practical than commercial models 
for physiological studies on small animals in which 
artificial respiration is required—R. Н. Waters. 

78. Wrigley, Charles. (Michigan State Univ.) 
Electronic computers and psychological research, 
Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 501—508.— "This paper 
has the following sections: a brief historical review, 
a description of the operation of electronic computers, 
preparation of programs (i.e. machine orders) for 
computers, advantages and disadvantages of using 
computers, changes in numerical procedure, the de- 
velopment of new methods, changes in research de- 
sign. Finally there is a note of warning about some 
of the dangers of being able to calculate with less 
effort.” 20 references.—S. J. Lachman. 

79. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Continuous recording of the fluid-intake of small 
animals. Amer. J. Psychol. 1957, 70, 295-298.— 
The device at present in use at the Illinois laboratory 
is described. Its essential feature is a float attached 
by a suitable filament to a marking pen. As the ani- 
mal drinks, the float and the attached marking pen 
drop and a kymographic record can be obtained.— 
R. H. Waters. 


New Tests 


80. Bruce, Martin M. Supervisory practices 
test. Adult. lform. Untimed (20) min. Test book- 
let (204); key (254) ; manual, pp. 7 ($1.00) ; speci- 
men set ($1.00). New Rochelle, N. Y. (71 Hanson 
Lane): Author, 1957. (See J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 438.) 

81. Cattell, Raymond B. The I. P. A. T. anx- 
iety scale ("Self analysis form").  College-adult. 
1 form. Untimed (10) min. Questionnaire booklet 
($3.00 per 25) ; key (404) ; handbook, pp. 21 ($1.00) ; 
specimen set ($2.00). Champaign, Ill.: Institute for 
Personality and Ability Testing, 1957. (See J. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 438.) 

82. Crawford, John E., & Crawford, Dorothea 
M. Crawford small parts dexterity test. Manual 
(rev. 1956). 12р. New York: Psychological Corp., 
1956. (See J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 359.) 

83. Gough, Harrison G. California psychologi- 
cal inventory. High school-college-adult. 1 form. 
Untimed (45-60) min. Test booklet ($6.25 per 25, 
$21.75 per 100) ; hand-scoring or IBM answer sheet, 
and profile ($3.75 per 50, $16.50 per 250); hand- 
scoring or IBM stencils ($3.00 per set); sample set 
($1.00) ; manual, 40 p. Palo Alto, Calif.: Consulting 
Psychologists Press, 1956-57. (See J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 21, 359.) 


84. Lienert, Gustav A. (U. Marburg, Germany.) 
F-L-T Form-Lege-Test: Handanweisung. (FLT 
Formboard test: Manual) Göttingen, Germany: 
Verlag für Psychologie, Hogrefe, 1958. DM 3.20— 
The FLT is an objective, non-verbal, paper form- 
board, testing "practical intelligence," suitable for 
individual and/or group administration in 20 minutes. 
The brief manual offers directions, suggestions for 
interpretation, norms based on over 2,500 adolescents, 
reliability and validity data, and ideas for applica- 
tion.—H. P. David. 

85. Lienert, Gustav А. (U. Marburg, Germany.) 
M-T-V-T Mechanisch-Technischer Verständnis- 
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test: Handanweisung. (MTVT mechanical-tech- 
nical comprehension test: Manual.) Göttingen, Ger- 
many: Verlag fiir Psychologie Hogrefe, 1958. 11 p. 
DM 2.40.—The MTVT is an objective, 32-item power 
test of mechanical-technical comprehension. The 
brief manual includes directions for individual and 
group administration, reliability and validity data, 
norms, and suggestions for applications and inter- 
pretation.—H. P. David. 


STATISTICS 


86. Anderson, T. W. (Columbia U.) Maximum 
likelihood estimates for a multivariate normal dis- 
tribution when some observations are missing. J. 
Amer, Statist, Ass., 1957, 52, 200-203.—"'The pur- 
pose of this note is to give an approach to [the prob- 
lems indicated by the title] that indicates the esti- 
mates with a minimum of mathematical manipula- 
tion..." The method is indicated by dealing with 
the simplest case involving a bivariate normal dis- 
tribution. Some indication of the generality of the 
solution is given.—C. V. Riche. 


87. Angoff, William H. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey.) The “equating” 
of non-parallel tests. /. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 
241-247.—The problem of equating scores of non- 
parallel tests is examined in light of the various kinds 
of biases which can occur in such comparisons. 
Crucial factors affecting the conversion lines are 
found to include the following: (1) the definition of 
comparability used; (2) the particular population 
used in the equating of the test scores, and (3) dif- 
ferential selection, i.e., selection of the sample on the 
basis of one of the tests or even on an outside 
criterion. Several other problems in interpreting 
tables of comparable scores are discussed, ‘These in- 
clude the possible differences in rationale and of func- 
tion of the tests, and the reliability and validity of the 
converted scores. Conversion tables for the SAT and 
ACE tests based on data from five colleges are pre- 
sented as illustrations of some of the points outlined 
above.—E. F. Gardner. 

88. Bernyer, G. (Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris.) Psychological factors: Their 
number, nature, and identification. Brit. J. statist. 
Psychol., 1957, 10, 17-27.—“The following paper pre- 
sents a brief survey of current factorial procedures, 
with a discussion of their chief advantages and limi- 
tations. It is intended primarily for research workers 
in general psychology who desire to analyze the fac- 
tors involved in their data without making a detailed 
study of all available procedures. An attempt is made 
to determine the commoner faults, either of theory or 
of practice, which have rendered so many recent fac- 
torial investigations contradictory or inconclusive; 
and a number of defects are noted in existing tech- 
niques which appear to call for further investigation 
by the mathematical theorist.” 24 references.—H. P. 
Kelley. 

89. Birnbaum, Allan. Probability and statistics 
in item analysis and classification problems: Ef- 
ficient design and use of tests of mental ability 
for various decision-making problems. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep. 1957, No. 58-16. 25 p.— 
This report is concerned with the application of the 
Neyman-Pearson and Wald theories of inference and 
statistical decision-making to problems of efficient 
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design and use of tests of a single ability. It is 
shown that a number of mathematical difficulties 


which arise in the classical model can be circum- 
vented by representing the item characteristic curve 
by a logistic function rather than the usual normal 
ogive. 

90, Bock, R. Darrell. (U. Chicago.) Note on 
the least squares solution for the od of suc- 
cessive categories. Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 231- 
240,—“The problem of estimation in the method of 
successive categories is reconsidered and a new least 
squares solution is obtained. An empirical compari- 
son of this solution with Gulliksen’s solution is 
presented.” —M. О. Wilson, 

91. Carroll, John B. (Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Biquartimin criterion for rotation to ol 
lique simple structure in factor analysis. Science, 
1957, 126, 1114-1115,— "This report presents the ‘bi- 
quartimin' criterion for simple structure in the ob- 
lique case. When applied to several ‘school prob- 
lems’ such as Thurstone’s box problem, it yields 
results which appear to be closer to graphical solu- 
tions than those yielded by other analytical ap- 
proaches. The complete evaluation of this and other 
methods awaits the development of parallel high- 
speed computational systems and their application to 
a wide variety of data... . The principle utilized by 
the quartimin criterion could be applied easily to the 
special case where one requires orthogonality, This 
has not yet been done; at any rate, it would seem 
that the criterion of simple structure should alone 
determine to what extent any given set of data ap- 
proaches orthogonality. Like other oblique solutions, 
the biquartimin criterion allows complete freedom in 
this respect.”—S. J. Lachman, 


92. Cartwright, Desmond S. (University of Chi- 
cago, Ш.) A note concerning Kendall’s Tau. Psy- 
chol. Buil., 1957, 54, 423-425.— The use of the Tau 
statistics when there are ties may lead to significance 
tests yielding spurious results. A correction formula 
for this situation is presented —W, J. Meyer. 


93. Chandler, Robert E. (Gen. Mot. Employee 
Ra The statistical concepts of confidence 
significance. Psychol, Bull, 1957, 54, 429-430.— 
“Inasmuch as explicit terminology is needed to con- 
vey the probabilities of committing statistical errors 
in the respective areas of interval estimation and 
testing hypotheses, the concept of confidence should 
never be associated with the statistical test of an H 
regardless of the nature of the test being employed." 
—W. J. Meyer. 

94, Collier, Raymond О., Jr., & Stunkard, Clay- 
ton L. (University of Minnesota.) An analysis of 
variance of multiple measurements on subjects 
classified in unequal groups of one 
J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 255-262.—In this type of ex- 
perimental design each subject is assigned to one of 
several groups, and is then measured under all com- 
binations of a further two-way classification system, 
The groups may have unequal frequencies. 
model assumes that two or more measurements on the 
same subject have a covariance not equal to zero, 
whereas any two measurements from different sub- 
jects are independent. The dependent multiple meas- 
ures are rendered independent DE n of a modifica- 
tion of a transformation due to Nandi. The model as 
derived provides the means of estimating the parame- 
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ters involved and testing hypotheses concerning them. 
The transformation and the appropriate analysis of 
variance to be used in testing various hypotheses for 
the general case are presented. An example using 
empirical data illustrating the procedures involved is 
provided.—E. F. Gardner. 

95. Crawford, Paul L. The Crawford Evaluator 
for statistic х2, t, and C/R. Psychol. Serv. Cent. 
J., 1956, 9, 71-72.—The Crawford Evaluator is illus- 
trated, Containing a rotating wheel, the Evaluator 
expresses values of x? and the difference between 
means for 5 levels of confidence.—H. D. Arbitman. 


96. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tenn.) The upper 
and lower twenty-seven per cent rule. Psycho- 
metrika, 1957, 22, 293-296.—“A simplified re-deriva- 
tion of the formula underlying the rule is presented, 
followed by a derivation of the comparable rule for 
the unit-rectangular distribution, which turns out to 
be a 33% rule. Critical comments are offered con- 
cerning two assumptions: normality of the score dis- 
tribution and equality of mean standard errors of 
measurement in the high and low groups."—M. О. 
Wilson. 

97. Danford, M. B., & Hughes, Harry M. Mixed 
model analysis of variance, assuming equal vari- 
ances and equal covariances. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-144. 14 p.—It is shown that 
if equal variances and equal covariances are as- 
sumed for a 2-way mixed model analysis of variance 
the test of significance for fixed main effects may be 
made in the usual manner; that is, the statistic 
MSa/MSab has an F distribution where MSa is the 
mean square for fixed main effect A and MSab is 
the interaction mean square. 
variate approach leads reasonably, under these as- 
sumptions, to the same statistic. 


98. Diederich, Gertrude W., Messick, Samuel J., 
& Tucker, Ledyard R. (Princeton Univ.) A gen- 
eral least squares solution for successive intervals. 
Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 159-173.—“A general least 
squares solution for successive intervals is presented, 
along with iterative procedures for obtaining stimulus 
scale values, discriminal dispersions, and category 
boundaries. Because provisions for weighting were 
incorporated into the derivation, the solution may be 
applied without loss of rigor to the typical experi- 
mental matrix of incomplete data, i.e., to a data matrix 
with missing entries, as well as to the rarely occurring 
matrix of complete data. The use of weights also 
permits adjustments for variations in the reliability 
of estimates obtained from the data. The computa- 
tional steps involved in the solution are enumerated, 
the amount of labor required comparing favorably 
with other procedures. A quick, yet accurate, graphi- 
cal approximation suggested by the least squares 
derivation is also described.” 22 references.—M. O. 
Wilson. 


99. Duncan, Acheson J. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Charts of the 10% and 50% points of the operating 
characteristic curves for fixed effects analysis of 
variance F tests, о = 0.01 and 0.05. J. Amer, Statist. 
Ass., 1957, 52, 345-349.—“The charts presented here 
offer essentially a special condensation of the Pear- 
son and Hartley charts. . . . This condensation facili- 
tates use of the charts for the specified values of 8 
and cheapens duplication for classroom or laboratory 
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use or text publication." The uses of the charts are 
discussed and examples given.—C. V. Riche. 


100. Duncan, David B. Multiple range tests for 
correlated and heteroscedastic means. Biometrics, 
1957, 13, 164-176.—A. method for extending multiple 
range tests to means which have different variances 
or which are correlated, such as from incomplete 
block designs, is described. Significance levels and 
power functions are compared to the homoscedastic 
and uncorrelated case. Two examples are presented 
and a short-cut procedure.—R. L. McCornack. 


101. Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co., Inc.) Estimation of the reliability 
of average of rankings. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 
324.—A formula for estimating the average relia- 
bility of a set of rankings, based on n sets, each re- 
duced to standard score form, is presented.—P. Ash, 


102. Elfving, Gustav. Probability and statistics 
in item analysis and classification problems: An 
expansion principle for distribution functions with 
applications to student's statistic and the one- 
dimensional classification statistic. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-52. 19 p.—A situa- 
tion often occurring in statistical distribution theory 
is the following: Let x be a random variable with a 
continuous cumulative distribution function F (x); 
let y 19 y 29... be a sequence of stochastic vectors, 
independent of x and tending stochastically to a con- 
stant vector yo as n— co. Let t (x, y) be a meas- 
urable function such that t (x, у) — x as y — yo. 
Let Fn (t) denote the cumulative distribution func- 
tion of t. The question arises of finding a working 
representation of Fn (t) by a suitable modification of 
F (x). This paper gives such representations in the 
case of Student's t statistic and the Wald-Anderson 
classification statistic W in the one-dimensional case. 
For each statistic an approximation to the cumula- 
tive distribution function is given by a suitable 
modification of the cumulative distribution function 
of a unit normal variable. 


. 103. Elfving, Gustav. Probability and statistics 
in item analysis and classification problems: Fur- 
ther contributions to the theory of item selection. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-97. 43 
p.—This paper extends earlier work of the author on 
the suitable selection of k out of N test items, the 
Scores on the k items to be used in predicting an un- 
known criterion. It is assumed that the test variables 
and the criterion variable have a known (approxi- 
mate) factor structure. In the previous study, a 
number of results were derived for an idealized situa- 
tion when the item population is described by a 
density function. In the present paper, the funda- 
mental property of the optimal selection region found 
earlier is shown to be both necessary and sufficient 
for the case of discrete "item points." Methods use- 
M in finding the optimal selection region are also 
iven. 


104. English, Horace B. (Ohio State Univ., Co- 
lumbus.) The -iles that plague elementary statis- 
tics. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 421-422.— The present 
usage of "partiles" is somewhat confusing to the be- 
ginning student of statistics. It is suggested that the 
use of unqualified partiles should designate the di- 
viding points in the distribution and the parts set 
off by the partile points should be specifically desig- 
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nated by labeling the size of the division units; i.e., 
testile division, decile division, etc—_W. J. Meyer. 


105. Fan, Chung-Teh. (Educ. Test. Service.) 
On the applications of the method of absolute 
scaling. Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 175-183.—"Em- 
pirical and fictitious examples are described for in- 
vestigating the applications of the absolute scaling 
method for item scaling and score scaling. A dis- 
crepancy between the correct values and the values 
estimated through the absolute scaling method is 
demonstrated. It is concluded that when the groups 
are different the assumption of an identity between 
test score conversion and item difficulty conversion 
is not met."—M. О. Wilson. 


106. Garrett, Henry E. (Columbia pu 
Statistics in psychology and education. (5th ed. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1958. xii, 478 p. 
$5,50.— This latest edition (see 27: 6260) discusses: 
frequency distribution; measures of central tendency ; 
measures of variability; cumulative distributions; 
graphic methods and percentiles; the normal distribu- 
tion; linear correlation; regression and prediction ; the 
significance of the mean and of other statistics; the 
significance of the difference between means and other 
statistics; testing experimental hypotheses; analysis 
of variance ; the scaling of mental tests and other psy- 
chological data; the reliability and validity of test 
scores; further methods of correlation; partial and 
multiple correlation; and multiple correlation in test 
selection.—G. C. Carter. 


107. Guttman, Louis. (Hebrew Univ. in Jeru- 
salem.) Simple proofs of relations between the 
communality problem and multiple correlation. 
Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 147-157.— "Solutions of the 
communality problem and of the problem of meaning 
of common and unique factors have been shown previ- 
ously to depend intimately on certain relations with 
ordinary multiple correlation. To make these basic 
propositions more accessible, simple proofs of some 
of them are provided here, avoiding any matrix alge- 
bra. New results are also obtained, with no extra 
work, that extend the previously known propositions 
to a more general class of coefficients than that of 
communalities."—M. О. Wilson. 


108. Houyoux, A., & Van Lierde, Anne-Marie. 
La variable attitude dans les tests. (Attitude as a 
variable in tests.) Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech. Psycho- 
tech., 1957, 6, 3-7.—"Is the attitude of subjects con- 
stant in different tests? To answer this question the 
intraclass correlation coefficient was calculated on the 
"attitude" scores of different groups of subjects who 
were put through various sets of tests. The attitude 
in the paper-pencil tests has a reliability coefficient of 
approximately .50 and in the psycho-motor tests a 
coefficient of .20. A confirmation of the attitude is 
propounded which takes the degree of aptitude into 
account by means of the use of a non-linear model 
of prediction." English and German summaries.— 
V. Sanua. 


109. Ipsen, Johannes, Jr. Appropriate scores 
for reaction categories dependent on two variables. 
Biometrics, 1957, 18, 177-182.—The appropriate re- 
action scores for bio-assays where the reactions are 
Observed in mutually exclusive categories are those 
whose linear regression on the dose is a maximum 
part of the total variation of reaction scores. If two 
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antigens are combined, the appropriate scores will 
consist of those which maximize the multiple regres- 
sion contribution to the total variance.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

110. Johnson, Palmer O. (University of Min- 
nesota.) The best linear estimate of the predicted 
value and the standard error of the estimate. J. 
exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 233-239.— The problem of ob- 
taining the best linear estimate of a criterion and the 
standard error of this estimate was considered by 
David and Neyman. They derived a general method 
of solution based on Markov's theory. The present 
article derives the formulas for the general case in 
which Y is estimated from a fixed set of X; In 
particular, the paper deals with the situation in which 
we are concerned with the E(Y)’s for all individuals 
in the population who have the same fixed scores of 
X, Xor++X,+++. In addition to E(Y), the general 
form of the standard error of estimate, ду is derived. 
—E. F. Gardner. 

111. Kimbal, A. W. (Oak Ridge Nat. Lab.) 
Errors of the third kind in statistical consulting. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 133-142.—An error 
of the third kind is defined as “. . . the error com- 
mitted by giving the right answer to the wrong prob- 
lem." This error occurs when a statistician fails to 
inquire sufficiently to gain an understanding of an 
experimental problem when his professional advice 
is sought by the non-statistician experimenter. Ex- 
amples are given and a solution to the problem is 
proposed, involving practical experience during the 
graduate training period.—C. V. Riche. 

112. Kramer, Clyde Young, & Bradley, Ralph 
Allan. Examples of intra-block analysis for fac- 
torials in group divisible, partially balanced, in- 
complete block designs. Biometrics, 1957, 13, 197- 
224.—Examples are given to show how factorials may 
be used in group divisible, partially balanced, incom- 
plete block designs. The simple method of analysis 
is illustrated.—R. L. McCornack. 

113. Kruskal, William H. (U. of Chicago.) 
Historical notes on the Wilcoxon unpaired two- 
sample test. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 356- 
360.—“This note is supplementary to an earlier re- 
view of Wilcoxon’s test for the null hypothesis that 
two unpaired samples arise from the same popula- 
tion.” Among the articles discussed are three which 
date back to the early part of this century.—C. V. 
Riche. 

114. Li, C. C. Repeated linear regression and 
variance components of a population with 
nomial frequencies. Biometrics, 1957, 13, 225- 
233.—The linear regression of Y on the binomially 
distributed variable X is derived. This result is then 
applied to repeated linear regression and the par- 
titioning of the variance of Y into components. A 
genetic example is used.—R. L. McCornack. 

115. Lienert, Gustav A. (U. Marburg, Germany.) 
Die statistische Beurteilung von Gruppen unter- 
schieden durch sogenannte verteilungsfreie Prüf- 
verfahren. (Statistical analysis of group differences 
through non-parametric tests.) Psychol. Beit., 1957, 
3, 38-79.—In this survey of non-parametric tests, the 
author reviews techniques useful for analyzing ob- 
servational and experimental data given as alterna- 
tives, ranks, or non-normally distributed scores. 
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Methods for testing differences between groups are 
discussed and illustrated. English and French sum- 
maries. 47 references.—H. P. David. 


116. Linfoot, E. H. (Cambridge Univ, Cam- 
bridge, England.) An informational measure of 
correlation. Inform. Control, 1957, 1, 85-89.—In- 
formational considerations lead to a natural gen- 
eralization of the classical correlation coefficient of 
a normal distribution, The generalized coefficient is 
a function of the point probability density distribu- 
tion of the two variables, is invariant under a change 
of parameterization, and reduces to the classical cor- 
relation coefficient in the limiting case.—4/. Pollack. 


117. Lord, Frederic M. (Educ. Test. Serv.) A 
significance test for the hypothesis that two varia- 
bles measure the same trait except for errors of 
measurement. Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 207-220.— 
“The likelihood-ratio significance test is derived for 
the hypothesis that after correction for attenuation 
two variables have a perfect correlation in the popu- 
lation from which the same is drawn."—M. О. Wil- 
son. 

118. Loveday, Robert, A first course in statis- 
tics. New York: Cambridge Univer. Press, 1958. 
ix, 121 p. $1.75.—Frequency distributions; cumula- 
tive frequency ; averages; dispersion ; regression ; cor- 
relation by product-moments; correlation by ranks; 
the analysis of a time-series; weighted averages; and 
miscellaneous topics are discussed. Exercises with 
answers, a glossary of terms, tables, graphs and 
formulas are included.—G. С. Carter. 

119. McKnight, John L. (Yale U., New Haven.) 
The quantum theoretical concept of measurement. 
Phil. Sci., 1957, 24, 321-330.—A fter a suggestion by 
Margenau, dilemmas of quantum measurement and 
complimentarity are resolved by treating physical 
variables as latent in state functions. Actualization 
of such variables comes only in the acts of observa- 
tion, Thus position and momentum join other pri- 
mary qualities which the advancement of science has 
converted into secondary qualities. 17 references.— 
M. B. Turner. 


120. Maxwell, A. E. (Univ. of London.) Con- 
tour analysis. Educ. psychol, Measmt., 1957, 17,347- 
360.—"A statistical model for use with problems of 
estimation and prediction is outlined and illustrated 
by means of an example. The merits of the model 
are that it enables the investigator (a) to check his 
data for possible non-linear relationships between the 
dependent and the independent variates and for possi- 
ble interaction effects, (b) to discover optimum levels 
—if such exist—of the independent variates for pre- 
dictive purposes, or to map regions on the criterion 
surface where prognosis may be expected to be good 
or bad." Interpretation is difficult when the number 
of independent variates is greater than two or when 
an equation higher than the second degree is required. 
15 references—W. Coleman. 


121. Mayo, Samuel T. (Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois.) Recent techniques for analyzing 
association in contingency tables as applied to an 
analytical follow-up survey of education graduates. 
J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 203-232.—Several techniques 
for evaluating association in contingency tables are 
presented. The techniques include those which make 
possible (1) the testing of hypotheses about regres- 
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sion and correlation of assumed underlying variates 
in r X s table in which association is known to exist; 
(2) the testing of hypotheses involving three or four 
variates simultaneously in a four-fold contingency 
table and (3) exact tests of significance for small 
sample data in two- and three-fold contingency tables. 
According to the author, these techniques are well 
suited for the analyses of survey and biographical data 
and for data which is collected qualitatively. Com- 
putational procedures are illustrated by examples.— 
E. F. Gardner. 

122. Moonan, William J. (U. S. Nav. Pers. Res. 
Field Activity, San Diego.) Linear transformation 
to a set of stochastically dependent normal varia- 
bles. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 247-252.— 
“Occasionally it is of interest . . . to transform . . . 
from an independent set [of variates] to a dependent 
set, Such transformations could be used to facilitate 
students’ understanding of multivariate statistical 
theory, particularly in the areas of discriminant, com- 
ponent, and factor analysis, . . ." A method is pre- 
sented in this paper which allows the construction 
of a set of dependent normal variables from a set of 
independent normal variables.—C. V. Riche. 


123. Moore, P. С. (Univ. College, London.) 
Transformations to normality using fractional 
powers of the variable. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 
52, 237-246.—“This . . . paper examines the proper- 
ties of a certain class of transformations under the 
assumption that they are designed to transform the 
variate x, into some form of normal distribution. 
The class of transformations considered is that of 

xt where 0 <г<1 


and x is a non-negative variate. As further develop- 
ments we consider the transformation to a Type IIT 
[Chi Square] variate and the use of (x +a)" where 
a is a random variable in the interval [0, 1]."—C. V. 
Riche. 

124. Morin, J. Abaques et régle pour l'estima- 
tion de la marge d'erreur sur le coefficient r de 
Bravais-Pearson. (Use of abacus and slide rule to 
compute margin of error with the Bravais-Pearson 
coefficient.) Travail hum., 1957, 20, 150-155.—The 
author's summary: "Geometric transposition of the 
Fisher method, the slide-rule described enables the 
margin of error on the coefficient r to be estimated 
very rapidly and with satisfactory precision according 
to the size of the sample and the threshold of proba- 
bility required.” English summary.—R. W. Husband. 


125. Mulholland, Thomas. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) The frequency procedure for analyzing 
the data obtained by the method of limits. Amer. 
Js Psychol., 1957, 70, 280-282.—A. frequency method 
of analyzing data obtained by the method of limits 
is described. A number of advantages are claimed 
for the procedure: it yields more information than 
the traditional method, makes the method of limits 
more economical than other methods in terms of time, 
and yields a more sensitive index of the effect of 
other variables. It is suggested that the method be 
compared with the traditional procedure when the 
constant methods are used.—R. H. Waters. 

126. Papandreou, Andreas G. A test of a sto- 
chastic theory of choice. Univ. Calif. Publ. Econ., 
1957, 16(1), 18 p.—The possibilities from which in- 
dividuals in the experiment could make choices con- 
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sisted of ten elementary activities chosen from the 
recreational field, five of an “aesthetic” and five of 
an "athletic" character. The complete test was ad- 
ministered over a period of approximately two and 
one-half weeks. e eighteen subjects were drawn 
from an elementary sociology class and a graduate 
class in education. The development of the formal 
stochastic model adopted is described. Formulae and 
tables аге included,—G. C. Carter. 

127. Pitman, E. J. G. (U. of Tasmania.) Sta- 
tistics and science. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 
322-330.— This article is a critical review of Fisher's 
Statistical Methods and Scientific Inference. The 
principal issues considered here are significance tests, 
fiducial distribution and confidence intervals, the 
Behrens test, and the likelihood function, Criticism 
of Fisher’s treatment of these topics is elaborated in 
several instances by a brief presentation of the topic 
in the Neyman-Pearson framework.—C. V. Riche, 

128. Rodgers, David A. (Univ. of Calif.) A 
fast approximate algebraic factor rotation method 
to maximize agreement between loadings and pre- 
determined weights. Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 199- 
205,—'“А method of rotating a set of orthogonal axes 
into a reference frame on which loadings are as nearly 
proportional to a predetermined set of weights as 
possible is presented, The method, an approximate 
algebraic solution, often requires some additional 
graphical refinement but eliminates most of the rota- 
tions involved in usual graphical solutions, Its pri- 
mary value is speed and ease of calculation, involving 
only one matrix multiplication and solution of a sim- 
ple formula to determine the rotation cosines.” —M. 
O. Wilson, 

129, Savage, I. Richard. (U. of Minn.) Non- 
parametric statistics. J. Amer. Statist, ASS., 1957, 
52, 331-344.—Siegel's Nonparametric Statistics for 
the Behavioral Sciences is the subject for this very 
critical review. The criticisms are made with respect 
to the scope of the material presented, its organiza- 
tion, and its articulation with behavioral science. 
Specific criticisms are many and quite varied, ranging 
from ^, . . the exposition of the principles of testing 
'no difference' hypotheses is frequently faulty; in 
particular, the treatment of power is never adequate." 
to "For an even number of observations, ‘middlemost 
score’ can be interpreted as the mean of the two 
middle observations.” 53-item bibliography.—C. V. 
Riche. 

130. Schmid, John, Jr. (Personnel Research 
Laboratory, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas.) The 
comparability of the bi-factor and second-order 
factor patterns. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 249-253.— 
‘Thurstone’s second order solution and the one given 
by Holzinger's bi-factor method are compared by 
means of a correlation matrix reproduced from a pri- 
mary factor matrix. The primary factor matrix was 
in turn factored yielding one common and three 
unique factors, The second order solution was com- 
puted in the usual way. The correlation matrix was 
then factored using Holzinger's bi-polar solution. 
The resulting factor loadings were found to be iden- 
tical with those found by Thurstone's second order 
solution. The author notes that the communalities 
for ey, solution and the bi-polar solution are 
identical, concluding that “communality is not a 
function of the number of dimensions used in obtain- 
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ing either a simple structure solution or a bi-polar 
solution." —E, Р, Gardner. 

131, Senders, Virginia L. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Measurement and statistics: А basic 
text emphasizing behavioral science applications. 
New York: Oxford Univer, Press, 1958, xvi, 594 p. 
$6.00.—1n the 17 chapters of this first course test, 
“The various statistical measures are not taken up in 
the conventional order but in an order determined by 
the scale of measurement with which their use first 
becomes appropriate . . . for example, the informa- 
tion, or uncertainty, measures [are] treated before 
such basic statistical tools as the mean and standard 
deviation have even been introduced," Included are 
a brief review of mathematical techniques, graphic de- 
scription, and a thorough discussion of measurement 
scales into which are integrated such non-parametric 
methods as y? and the Sign test, and parametric sta- 
tistics through analysis of variance, There are nu- 
merous exercises, 20 tables, and over 40 annotated 
references,—L-e. G. Datta, 

132, Sheffield, Fred D. (Yale Univ., New Hee 
Conn.) Comment on a distribution-free factorial 
design analysis. Psychol, Bull., 1957, 54, 426-428.— 
The distribution-free method for analyzing the results 
of factorial design experiments proposed by Wilson 
is examined. It is concluded that the student who is 
familiar with analysis of variance procedures can 
handle the special problem proposed by Wilson with- 
out recourse to the elaboration of chi-square formu- 
las.—W. J. Meyer. 

133. Sitgreaves, Rosedith. Probability and sta- 
tistics in item analysis and classification problems: 
Optimal test design in a special testing situation. 
USAF Sch, Aviat. Med. Rep. 1957, No. 57-117. 
35 p.—This paper considers a slightly different and 
more restricted model for tests of a single ability Y 
than the model formulated in an earlier study, It is 
assumed that all test items measure the same under- 
lying variable X which has a correlation (р*)1/2 
with Y. An index h, defined as one minus the mini- 
mum expected squared error of estimate of Y attain- 
able with a given test, is adopted as a measure of 
“goodness” of the test, For a given k-item test, the 
estimation procedure with minimum squared error of 
estimate is found, and the value of h is determined. 
Various properties of h are demonstrated, and values 
of the test parameters which maximize this index 
are found, 

134. Sitgreaves, Rosedith. Probability and sta- 
tistics in item analysis and classification problems: 
Some results on the distribution of the W-classi- 
fication statistic. USAF Sch. Aviat, Med. Fed 
1957, No. 58-3. 22 p.—The classical 
classification is concerned with classifying an in- 
dividual as coming from one of two populations, on 
the basis of p measurements e on him, It is as- 
sumed that the p measurements have à multivariate 
normal distribution in each population with the same 
covariance matrix but with different mean values. 
The parameter values are unknown but can be esti- 
mated from samples of known population. The pres- 
ent paper gives a series representation for the sam- 
pling distribution of the classification statistic W, . 
proposed for this problem by Anderson, in the case 
when the 2 samples of known population are of 
equal size. 


33: 135-144 


135. Slonim, Morris James. (Hqrs, USAF.) 
Sampling in a nutshell. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 
52, 143-161.—A very brief, general survey of current 
sampling procedures is presented, written in an ele- 
mentary way to avoid technical or mathematical ma- 
terial. Topics include random, stratified and cluster 
sampling, estimating procedures, and sampling and 
non-sampling errors.—C. V. Riche. 

136. Stuart, Alan. (London School of Eco- 
nomics.) The comparison of frequencies in 
matched samples. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1957, 10, 
29-32.—''For purposes of statistical comparison, 
matched samples are in general more accurate than 
unmatched. In testing the statistical significance of 
the results, it is essential to take into account the gain 
in accuracy, due to the matching. The following 
paper indicates how this can be done in the case of 
attributes.” —H. P. Kelley. 

137. Swineford, Frances, & Fan, Chung-Teh. 
(Educ, Test. Service.) A method of score conver- 
sion through item statistics, Psychometrika, 1957, 
22, 185-188,—"A method is presented for converting 
the scores on one form of a test to those on another 
form of the same test. The method is particularly 
applicable to the case where each form has been ad- 
ministered to a different group and the only link be- 
tween the two forms is a subset of items common to 
both. The proposed method, called the ‘item method 
of conversion, has been applied to several tests for 
which other methods of conversion are available for 
comparison. The necessary data are limited to tests 
for which the total score is the criterion for item 
analyses, The method gives highly satisfactory re- 
sults for all the tests to which it has been applied, par- 
ticularly when the two groups are rather different, in 
which case the data method (a different item method) 
is inappropriate."—M. О. Wilson. 

138. Teichroew, Daniel, & Sitgreaves, Rosedith. 
Probability and statistics in item analysis and 
classification problems: Computation of an em- 
pirical sam) ling distribution for the classification 
statistic W, USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, 
No, 57-98. iii, 48 p.— This paper considers the prob- 
lem of estimating the cumulative distribution func- 
tion of the classification statistic W by means of an 
empirical sampling experiment. Various approaches 
to the problem are discussed. The basic difficulty 
in most of these is the need to generate random values 
of a Wishart matrix. It is shown, however, that a 
Wishart matrix can be written as the product of a set 
of relatively simple matrices involving independent t 
and chi-square variates. The general problem of 
generating values of an arbitrary random variable is 
reviewed, and a technique for obtaining random values 
of the classification statistic is described. 

139. Tryon, Robert C. (U. Calif.) Commu- 
nality of a variable: Formulation by cluster analy- 
sis. Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 241-260.—"'The com- 
munality of a variable represents the degree of its 
generality across n — 1 behaviors. Domain-sam- 
pling principles provide a fundamental conception and 
definition of the communality. This definition may be 
alternatively stated in eight different ways. Three 
definitions lead to precise formulas that determine the 
true value of the communality: (i) from the k neces- 
sary and sufficient dimensions derived by iterated 
factoring, (ii) from the п —1 remaining variable- 
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domains, and (iii) from k’ multiple clusters of n 
variables. Seven definitions provide approximation 
formulas: (i) one from the k dimensions as initially 
factored, (ii) one from the n — 1 remaining variables, 
and (iii) five from a single cluster." 15 references. 

O. Wilson. 

140. Varma, M. (Principal, U. Training College, 
Nagpur.) A note on the correlation between two- 
directional continuous variables. Educator, 1956, 
10, 241-244.— Continuous and two-directional varia- 
bles can be correlated by product-moment, tetrachoric 
or biserial methods. But it should first be decided as 
to what exactly is wished to correlate. The change 
in the value due to such differences has been illus- 
trated.—U. Pareek. 

141. Wagner, Harvey M. (M.LT., Cambridge, 
Mass.) A comparison of the original and revised 
simplex methods. Operat. Res., 1957, 5, 361-369.— 
“The procedure for the revised simplex method is 
outlined by making use of only the rudiments of 
matrix algebra. For a typical simplex iteration, a 
step by step comparison is made between the calcula- 
tions for the original and the revised method." Кеа- 
sons for using the revised method are: (1) usually 
fewer calculations required; (2) simpler to establish 
effect of introducing a new variable, after a previous 
optimum has been found; and (3) certain problems 
are more easily framed and solved in the terminology 
and notation of the revised method.—M. К. Marks. 

142. Wilk, M. B., & Kempthorne, Oscar. (Iowa 
State College.) Non-additivities in a Latin square 
design. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 218-236.— 
"The structure of the paper is as follows. First an 
experimental situation and design, . . . a generaliza- 
tion of the basic Latin square design, is described 
formally. A frame of reference for analysis is then 
formulated and some general results on expectations 
of mean squares given. Some comparisons of the 
Latin square design and the randomized block de- 
sign are given and extension of the design discussed. 
The machinery by which the results were obtained is 
described briefly. The paper closes with a short 
discussion of estimates both of components of the 
population model and of errors of estimate, One main 
conclusion . . . is that the Latin square analysis of 
variance may seriously over-estimate the error of 
treatment comparisons and under-estimate the com- 
ponent of variation associated with treatment main 
effects.” 26 references.—C. V. Riche, 

143. Zelen, Marvin. (Nat. Bur. Standards.) The 
analysis of incomplete block designs. J. Amer. 
Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 204-217.— "Under the usual 
assumptions for the recovery of inter-block informa- 
tion there may exist two independent variance-ratio 
tests for testing every null hypothesis pertaining to 
the treatments. A method is suggested for combining 
two independent tests, and an example shows the 
gain in power from using the second test. Exact 
confidence limits are given for the ratio of the inter- 
block variance to the intra-block variance." 15 refer- 
ences.—C. V. Riche. 


(See also Abstracts 67, 661, 740) 
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‚144. American Psychological Association, Coun- 
cil of Editors. Publication manual (Rev.) 
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Washington, D. C.: Author, 1957, 70 p. $1.00.— 
A style manual for contributors to APA journals, 
and a standard for publication in the field. Contains 
editorial practices and changes in publication policies ; 
clarification of some sections; and a new section on 
literary quality. 

145. [Anon.] Publications from the Psycho- 
somatic Research Unit, Amsterdam.. J. psychosom, 
Res., 1957, 2, 147-149.— This reference list, consist- 
ing of 74 titles, dates between 1940 and 1957.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

146. Lewis, Nolan D. C, & Landis, Carney. 
Freud's library. Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 327- 
354.—814 titles constituting about 1,200 items are 
cited. The titles were acquired by Dr, Jacob Shatzky 
іп 1939.—D. Prager. 


147. MacKenzie, C. B. (Ed.) IBM journal of 
research and development. New York: Interna- 
tional Business Machines, 590 Madison Avenue, Vol. 
1, No. 1, January 1957. Quarterly, Subscription, 
$3.50 per year.—". . . contains articles from the IBM 
research and development laboratories.” Topics in- 
clude new engineering devices, applications to science 
including the behavioral sciences, and theoretical 
articles of interest to psychologists as well as to engi- 
neers.—IV, Uttal. 

148, Narain, Raj, ee U.) & Pareek, Udai. 
(ations Institute of Basic Education, New Delhi.) 

Eds.) Directory of Indian Psychologists. Delhi- 
6, Hauz, Kazi, India: Manasayan, 1956, 32р. $75. 
The Directory lists a number of Indian psychologists 
with their address, qualifications, academic position, 
major publications, areas of interest and membership 
of learned societies. List of abbreviations used ap- 
pears at the end.—U. Pareek. 


149, U. S. Office of Naval Research, Physio- 
logical Psychology Branch. Bibliography of un- 
classified research reports for period July 1956 to 
July 1958. Washington, D. C.: Author. 26 p.—Lists 
281 technical reports under 5 major categories : 
Sensory Mechanisms, Perception and Orientation, 
Neural Basis of Behavior, Response Mechanisms and 
Physiological and Psychological Effects of High In- 
tensity Noise.—C. Н. Maag. 

150. von Sury, Kurt. Wérterbuch der Psycho- 
logie: und ihrer Grenzgebiete. (2nd ed.) Dic- 
tionary of psychology and related сй asel, 
Switzerland: Benno Schwabe, 1958. v. p. SFr. 15.55. 
LA revised, more comprehensive edition (see 25: 
7801) compiled in collaboration with leading Swiss 
psychologists. Simple, but scientific definitions of 
technical terminology of psychology and related areas 
of study, Emphasis is placed upon current concept 
interpretation.—D. L. Stresing. 

151. Welford, A. T. (Ed.) Ergonomics. New 
York: Academic Press, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3, Vol. 1, No. 1, November, 1957, Quarterly. Sub- 
scription, $13.30 per year; single issue, $3.50.— This 
is the official organ of the Ergonomics Research So- 
ciety. Ergonomics denotes "an эра to the prob- 
lems of human work and control operations which 
came into prominence during the second world war 
in relation to equipment for the fighting services, 
..." The journal is designed to further communica- 
tion between disciplines, between research and indus- 
try, and between different countries, Articles in 


the Branch, 
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first issue are in English with French and German 


summaries —B. T. Jensen ay 
152. Zorab, (Ed.) (Verdistraat 32, The 
Hague, Holland.) Bibliography of 


, phy 

New York: Parapsychol Foundation, 1957. 
p.—A listing of selected publications. under the head- 
ings: mental phenomena; 
урунса рһепотепа; d e 
physiology ; quantitative experiments ; рага 

and the sciences and disciplines. Indexed ty authors 
and by subjects—J. С. Pratt, " 
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154. Chauncey, Henry. (Educ, 
Princeton, N. Thi eleven plus” е; 
J. voc. educ. 
section of the author's Annual 
Trustees, Educational Testin 
ysy Jersey, 1951-52, pages ,—W. L. Barnette, 

ғ. 

155, Conference of Rehabilitation Centers, Inc. 
Proceedings of the Institute on Rehabilitation 
Center Planning. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957. іх, 322 p. .$125.— 
A compendium of papers presented by participants of 
the Institute on Rehabilitation Center Plann held 
in Chicago, February 25 to March 1, 1957. its 
content are articles on the rehabilitation center сопа 
cept, evaluation and measurement of rehabilitation 
needs in the community, the patient in the rehabilita- 
tion center program, and many other topics of interest 
to those engaged in either establishing or working in 
a rehabilitation center.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

156, Darley, John G. Psychology and the Office 

h: A decade of d 
its 
of 


of a 
Report to of 
Service, Princeton, 


1957, 12, 305-323.—"Dw 


bl ted of financial of contract re- 
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Psychology Branch, and the Manpower Branch), 
ONR’s impact on psychology (in terms of publica- 
tions, conferences and symposia, and the training of 
graduate students), the evolution of psychology in 
a government agency, and perspectives of the present 
and the future are presented. 24 references.—S. J. 
Lachman, 

157. Fraisse, P. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) 
L'institut de psychologie de l'université de Paris. 
(The Institute of Psychology of the University of 
Paris.) Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1957, 6, 40— 
51.—This is a brief history of the Institute of Psy- 
chology from its beginnings in 1920 to the present. 
The author names the people primarily responsible for 
its development. The courses of study are included. 
Emphasis is placed on the changes made since the 
end of World War II.—C. J. Adkins. 


158. Henry, George W. The ninth annual re- 
port of the George W. Henry Foundation. Psy- 
chol. Serv. Cent. J., 1956, 9, 51—57.—Presents num- 
ber of first visits and revisits of patients from April 
1956 through March 1957, by month. 4 case his- 
tories of typical patients are presented. The Founda- 
tion continues the work begun in 1948 of "assisting 
the sexually maladjusted in finding ways of living 
acceptable to themselves and to society."—H. D 
Arbitman. 


159. Likert, Rensis, & Seashore, Stanley E. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) L’“institute for social 
research" de l'université de Michigan. (The In- 
stitute for Social Research of the University of Michi- 
gan.) Bull. Asst. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1957, 6, 28- 
41.—The Institute for Social Research is composed 
of The Survey Research Center which "is concerned 
with the application of sample survey methods and 
related methods to the study of various psychological, 
sociological, economic, and political problems" and 
The Research Center for Group Dynamics which 
deals "primarily with the extension of theory regard- 
ing interpersonal relations in group life." Although 
major emphasis is placed on research, professional 
training is an important function.—C. J. Adkins. 


160. Jenkins, James J. (U. of Minn.) & Post- 
man, Leo J. (U. of Calif.) The Minnesota con- 
ference on associative processes in verbal behavior. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 499-500.—The Com- 
mittee on Linguistics and Psychology of the Social 
Science Research Council held a work conference at 
the University of Minnesota on April 25-26, 1955, 
“to facilitate communication among a small group of 
research workers who were interested in problems 
of verbal association.” “The program consisted of 
seven discussion sessions and a summary session.” 
Papers were presented by W. A. Russell, J. J. Jen- 
kins, W. A. Bousfield, L. J. Postman, C. N. Cofer, 
D. H. Howes, S. Saporta. Titles of the papers are 
given and a summary statement concerning each is 
given. Similarities and differences, types of objec- 
tives emphasized, and methodological trends are dis- 
cussed. “With reference to differences in conceptuali- 
zation, the participants seemed to be divided with 
respect to practically all dimensions.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

161. Mensh, Ivan Norman, et al. Conference 
on psychology in medical education. Neuropsy- 
chiatry, 1957, 4, 84-172.—Report of the conference 
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held in New York City in March 1956, with sum- 
maries on the history by Sidney Fields and Adella 
Youtz, on the roles of psychologists in medical schools 
by Joseph Matarazzo and Robert S. Daniel, on their 
teaching responsibilities by Milton J. Horowitz, their 
research activities by John Conger, what their clini- 
cal services include by John R. Knott, and their place 
in selection and administration of medical schools by 
W. W. Morris.—W. L. Wilkins. 

162. Rasmussen, H. Chr. (Ed.) Fjerde Nordiske 
psykologmgde i København 1956: Beretning. 
(Fourth Congress of Scandinavian Psychology, Co- 
penhagen, 1956: A report.) Nord Psykol., 1957, 
Suppl. 247 p. 

163. Sidwell, Richart Т., & Cantoni, Louis J. 
(Eds.) University and field agency contributions 
to the preparation of vocational rehabilitation 
counselors through field instruction: Report of 
proceedings, second rehabilitation counselor 
trainer workshop, held at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 13-15, 1958. Cleveland, Ohio: Vocational 
Guidance & Rehabilitation Services, 1958. 94 p.— 
Included in this report are a keynote address by 
James F. Garrett; a statement by Charles F. Feike, 
representing the Committee on Training of the States 
Vocational Rehabilitation Council; and observations 
by the Advisory Panel on Rehabilitation Counseling 
to the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The body of the workshop consisted of presentations 
by 5 panels, comprised mainly of university coordi- 
nators of rehabilitation counselor training programs. 
Panel topics follow: agency readiness for supervised 
field work, basic preparation of students for field 
work, problems in selection and placement of students, 
supervision in the field work setting evaluation of 
students in the field work setting.—L. J. Cantoni. 


(See also Abstract 1957) 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


164. Blackburn, Julian. Queen's Univ, Kings- 
ton, Ont) George Humphrey: Appreciation. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 141-150.—A presiden- 
tial address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Psychological Association, June 7, 1957, 
paying tribute to Professor George Humphrey of 
Queen's and Oxford. 18 references.—R. Davidon. 

165. Bottome, Phyllis. Alfred Adler; A portrait 
from life. New York: Vanguard Press, 1957. 300 
p. $5.00.—A personalized biography of Alfred Ad- 
ler, originally published in England in 1939.—H. P. 
David. 

166. Brauchlin, E. Zum 75. Geburtstag von Al- 
phons Maeder. (On the 75th birthday of Alphons 
Maeder.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1957, 16, 
225-226.—An appreciation. 

167. Buber, .Martin. The William Alanson 
White Memorial lectures, fourth series. Psychia- 
try, 1957, 20, 95-129.—The lectures, delivered March 
18, 25, April 1, 8, 1957, considered “what can philo- 
sophical „anthropology contribute to psychology." 
Farber's introduction defines philosophical anthropol- 
ogy. The first lecture, "distance and relations," dif- 
ferentiates man from animals in his need for con- 
firmation from others. The second lecture distin- 
guishes between “the social and the interhuman,” the 
latter a much broader more penetrating relationship 
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between individuals than the former applicable to 
group phenomena. The final lecture, “guilt and guilt 
feelings,” points up the traditional theological con- 
cern with guilt; existential guilt challenges the psy- 
chotherapist to reach beyond his familiar methods for 
real help to his patient. Biographical data—C. PS 
Bever. 

168. Carmichael, Leonard. (Smithsonian Inst., 
Washington, D. C.) R.M. Yerkes, psychobiologist. 
Science, 1957, 126, 498.—Obituary. 

169, ————. Freida Fromm-Reichmann, 1889- 
1957. In memorian. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1957, 
17, 98.—Obituary. 

170. Freud, Martin. Sigmund Freud: Man and 
father. New York: Vanguard Press, 1958. 218 p. 
$5.00.—This informal memoir, by Freud’s second 
child and eldest son, is not concerned with psycho- 
analytic theory or practice but with the author's per- 
sonal memories of his father as a family man. The 
family's annual vacations, which were almost the 
only periods that Freud spent with his children, are 
reported in detail and.form the bulk of the book. It 
concludes with a “hasty glance" at the years between 
1919 and 1938, culminating in their escape from the 
Nazis and flight to England.—J. Lyons. 


171. Garafulic D., Juan. Evolución de la psi- 
quiatría en Chile. (The evolution of psychiatry in 
Chile.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 60- 
75.—À. history of psychiatric practices in Chile with 
emphasis on the history of the Manicomio Nacional 
de Chile, a national mental hospital. English, French 
and German summaries.—R. M. Frumkin. 

172. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U., Cali- 
fornia.) Lewis Madison Terman, 1877-1956. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 472-479.—Obituary and 
appreciation. 

173, ————. John Alexander Long. Canad. 
J, Psychol., 1957, 11, 79.—Obituary. 

174, Lewis, Aubrey. Jung’s early works. J. 
analyt. Psychol., 1957, 2, 119-136.—The author con- 
siders Jung’s work between 1902 and 1907 when he 
served as a staff member of the Burghólzli Hospital 
in Ziirich. Jung’s contribution to psychiatry during 
this period was great; the problems he set out to 
solve remain important today in the fields of psy- 
V. and psychology. 36 references.—O. Strunk, 

2 

175. ————. Lewis M. Terman—Portrait. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70.—Frontispiece. 

176. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. In memoriam. 
Ernst Kris, 1900-1957. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1957, 5, 741-743.—Obituary. 

177. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Freud: The crea- 
tive scientist. Reflections upon some pictures of 
Sigmund Freud. Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 220- 
224.—An appreciation.—D. Prager. 

178. Mette, Alexander. Freud und Pawlow. 
(Freud and Pavlov.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 217-225.—In this introductory 
address to the Deutsche Kulturtag held in Freiburg 
i. Br. February 23 and 24, 1957, the contributions of 
Freud and Pavlov are compared and contrasted.— 
C. T. Bever. 

179. Poffenberger, A. T. (Columbia U., N. Y.) 
Harry Levi Hollingsworth, 1880-1956. Amer. J. 
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Psychol., 1957, 70, 
Waters. 

180. Rao, S. K. Ramchandra. Dr. M. V. Gopa- 
laswami: A tribute. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1957, 
4(2), 119-121.—Obituary. 

181. Razran, Gregory. (Queens College, Flush- 
ing, New York.) Soviet psychology since 1950. 
Science, 1957, 126, 1100-1107.—"To judge by Rus- 
sian bibliographical sources . . . 57 books and 513 
articles of a technical psychological nature have been 
published in the Soviet Union in the present decade. 
About 91 percent of the publications appeared in Rus- 
sian and the remainder in Ukranian, Georgian, and 
Belorussian.” A comparison of Russian textbooks 
in general psychology published before and since 1950 
"reveals that the latter are thoroughly steeped in 
Pavlovian doctrines while the former are hardly 
touched by them at all.” Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin are frequently quoted in Soviet textbooks. 
There has been drastic Pavlovianization since 1950. 
Deviant interpreters are subjected to pressures which 
typically lead to recanting. Pavlovian psychophysiol- 
ogy in the Soviet Union (at least with regard to basic 
theory and principles) has acquired the status of “an 
established and not-to-be-challenged ideology or phi- 
losophy...." However, Pavlov was neither a Com- 
munist nor a Marxist and he “was unqualifiedly and 
unalterably opposed to any curtailment of free in- 
quiry.” 17 references.—S. J. Lachman. 

182. Ritvo, Samuel Ernst Kris, 1901-1957. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 26, 248-250.—Obituary. 

183. —————. The twentieth anniversary of the 
death of Alfred Adler, 1870-1937. J. indiv. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 13, 111.—Portrait and appreciation. 

184. Witte, Wilhelm. (U. Tübingen, Germany.) 
Willy Hellpach: Zu seinem 80. Geburtstag am 26. 
February 1957. (Willy Hellpach: On his 80th birth- 
day February 26, 1957.) Psychol. Beit., 1957, 3, 3- 
20.—An outstanding German psychologist-psychia- 
trist-politician, Willy Hellpach ( 1877-1955) enjoyed 
a rich and diverse career. In this tribute the author 
reviews his long life, presents the major aspects of 
his cultural geo-psychological orientation, and cites 
his manifold contributions to psychology, medicine, 
education, politics, and public relations. A portrait 
is included. English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 


136-140.—Obituary.—R. Н, 


(See also Abstract 948) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


185. American Psychological Association, Edu- 
cation and Training Board. Doctoral training 
programs in clinical psychology and in counseling 
psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 329.— 
“On recommendation of the Committee on Evalua- 
tion, the Education and Training Board with the con- 
currence of the Board of Directors of the American 
Psychological Association has approved the doctoral 
training programs in clinical and in psychology that 
are conducted by the institutions listed... .” Of the 
47 institutions indicated in the clinical psychology 
list, six are asterisked to indicate that the institu- 
tions have recently developed programs which meet 
minimum standards. Of the 25 institutions in the 
counseling psychology list, seven have been aster- 
isked.—S. J. Lachman. 
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186. Cook, P. H. (Commonwealth Dept. Labour 
& National Service.) Psychologists in the Aus- 
tralian Civil Service. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 
169-176.—The Australian civil service as an employ- 
ing institution is examined in terms of function, struc- 
ture and culture, and the role difficulties of psycholo- 
gists who become members of the civil service are 
considered. It is concluded that the psychologist 
entering civil service must not only be technically 
competent, but must also have the understanding and 
motivation that will enable him to become an efficient 
civil servant.—G. S. Speer. 

187. Dawson, Joseph G. (Southeast Louisiana 
Hospital.) A practicum training program. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1958, 12, 532-535.—"It is the purpose 
of this paper to describe the development of a state 
hospital practicum program." “Тһе Southeast Loui- 
siana Hospital from its inception was planned as a 
facility which would offer unique opportunities in 
training and research for its professional personnel. 
- .. The present census of the hospital is about 360 
patients," Fellows in clinical psychology have oppor- 
tunities for training in diagnostic services, in psy- 
chotherapy, and in research. The nature of oppor- 
tunities for experience in each of these areas is briefly 
outlined.—S. J. Lachman. 

188, Dharam Vir. (R.T.P. Centre, Jamia Millia, 
New Delhi.) Careers in psychology. Delhi-6, Hauz 
Kazi, India: Mansayan, 1957. 132 p. $1.25; 2.00. 
—Psychology provides in India careers of different 
kinds, The importance of careers in psychology has 
increased because of demand of planning on psy- 
chologists. The present book has been prepared to 
give details of information about demand and supply 
in the field of psychology in India. Jobs available 
in India have been described, giving the sources of 
securing employment, training opportunities and pro- 
fessional requirements. Shartle’s classification has 
been followed. The details of courses in universities 
and other institutions of India appear in the ap- 
pendices.—U. Pareek. 

189. Judas, Ilse; Falstein, Eugene I., & Mendel- 
sohn, Robert S. (Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
Ш.) Тһе role of a psychiatrist in a well-baby 
clinic. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 621-629. 
—A psychiatrist was used in the well-baby clinic of 
the Michael Reese Hospital to teach pediatric resi- 
dents how to understand their patients better and how 
to utilize their relationships with patients in order 
to stimulate normal growth and development and 
prevent psychopathology. The pediatrician learns 
that he need have no difficulty in recognizing gross 
pathology, that he can elicit signs and symptoms 
pertaining to emotional growth, that he must under- 
stand the mother’s unspoken communications to him, 
and to evaluate his relationship to her. Clinical ex- 
amples are given to illustrate the approach which was 
poy evolved through mutual experiences.—R. E. 

erl. 

190. Newman, Edwin B. (Harvard Univ.) Pub- 
lic relations—for what? Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 
12, 509-514.— There is “increasing evidence of hos- 
tility to psychology that has appeared in the last few 
years. This hostility has cropped up often enough 
now so that it cannot be ignored.” Some of this hos- 
tility has come from medical groups, some from labor 

unions, some from people in the commercial field, 
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some from “our humanistic colleagues.” Courses of 
the aroused hostility are discussed. The author is 
“not convinced that a little knowledge of psychology 
spread widely will alter very much the important 
forces influencing social change. . . . Psychology as 
an institution, as exemplified by our state and national 
associations, ought to confine itself to public relations 
at the level of the policy makers, and not try to be- 
come a large-scale educational enterprise."—3. J, 
Lachman. 

191. Pongratz, Ludwig. Das psychologische 
Explorationsgesprüch. (The psychological explora- 
tion dialogue.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 195-206.— 
Techniques of exploration are important. However, 
more emphasis is placed upon the human qualities of 
the psychologist, his maturity, his willingness to be 
a true partner in such a dialogue between client and 
psychologist. Facts, collected by other psychologi- 
cal methods, should be brought to a closure by a 
successful exploration, 33 references.—]W. J. Kop- 
pite. 

192. Soloyanis, George. (Bureau of Mental 
Health, Penn. Department of Welfare.) Facilitating 
community contributions by psychologists. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 554-558.—This paper deals 
"with various procedures whereby the contributions 
of psychologists to community special education pro- 
фаш might be facilitated and айуапсей,”—/. M. 

taudt. 


193. Vir, Dharm. Planning in psychology in 
India. Educ. Psychol, Delhi, 1957, 4(1), 1-16. 
—Planning in psychology should be concurrent with 
national planning and should aid in determining and 
realizing the goals as set forth in the Second Five- 
Year Plan. The “Plan” emphasizes fundamental and 
applied researches. The problem becomes one of en- 
suring a balance in the supply and demand of suf- 
ficient numbers and kinds of psychologists. Evi- 
dence shows more psychologists are being trained 
than are properly used. Also there are jobs for psy- 
chologists for which there are no adequately trained 
personnel. The author’s solution for this dilemma 
is the production of the “right types of psychologists.” 
—H. Angelino. 


(See also Abstracts 1209, 1485) 
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194. Arbit, Jack. (Hum. Res. Unit, Fort Ord, 
Cal.) Skeletal muscle effects of the chemical 
block of autonomic impulses and the extinction 
of fear. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 144- 
145.—“... confirmation was afforded the hypothesis 
that TEA inhibits the extinction of a conditioned 
emotional response (fear); it was also found that 
this action could be explained in terms of the effect 
of TEA upon the skeletal musculature. When au- 
tonomic block is produced by hexamethonium (C6), 
a drug which has fewer skeletal muscle effects, no 


femme found in the extinction of fear."— 


195. Belanger, David. (Inst. de Psychol, U. 
Montreal Can.) “Gradients” musculaires et pro- 
cesses mentaux superieurs. (Muscular gradients 
and higher mental processes.) Canad. J. Psychol., 
1957, 11, 113-122.—To study the relation of muscular 
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tension to the psychological difficulty of a perceptual- 
motor task, potentials at the extensor and flexor 
muscles of the forearm were recorded while the Ss 
discriminated the largest of six circles projected on a 
screen. Ss responded by pressing a button. For all 
Ss during the increasingly difficult test series there 
was an increase in tension in both active and passive 
arms. However, a task of simple auditory discrimi- 
nation involving the same response did not give a 
gradient in the muscles observed. More difficult dis- 
crimination leads to arousal which is correlated with 
peripheral muscle tonus. 16 references.—R. Davidon. 

196. Berry, James L., & Martin, Barclay. n 
versity of Wisconsin. GSR reactivity as a func- 
tion of anxiety, instructions, and sex. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol. 1957, 54, 9-12.—"GSR conditioning 
and extinction measures were obtained on 120 college 
Ss in a factorial experimental design in which 12 
treatment groups were divided into 2 sex groups, 3 
instruction groups, and high- and low-anxiety groups. 
The 3 instruction groups were given 3 different kinds 
of instruction designed to be: (a) apprehension arous- 
ing; (b) neutral; and (c) reassuring.” Male Ss 
showed less conditioning when given reassuring in- 
structions; female Ss showed the least conditioning 
with the apprehension-arousing instructions. Fe- 
males showed greater GSR reactivity than males in 
all phases of the experiment.—4. S. Tamkin. 


197. Bond, Douglas D., Randt, Clark T., Bidder, 
T. George, & Rowland, Vernon. (West. Reserve 
U., Cleveland, О.) Posterior septal, fornical, and 
anterior thalamic lesions in the cat; vegetative 
and behavioral changes with anatomical and physi- 
ological correlations. AMA Arch, Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 78, 143-162.—Observations of 85 cats 
from 1 to 90 days after relatively small, bilateral, 
stereotaxically placed lesions were first made. His- 
tological study of brain tissue followed. Changes 
in consciousness, muscle plasticity, grasping, and 
other functions were noted. “These results could 
not be anatomically correlated with discrete nuclear 
masses or their specific projections. The highest in- 
cidence of abnormality was associated with a com- 
bination of posterior septal, fornical, and anterior 
thalamic destruction. Such lesions are so situated 
as to interrupt major rhinencephalic-hypothalamic 
and mesencephalic-reticulothalamocortical projections 
which are thought to account for the observed al- 
terations." 91 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

198. Dubinin, N. P. Problemy fizikcheskikh i 
khimicheskikh osnov nasledstvennosti. (Problems 
of the physical and chemical bases of heredity.) Bio- 
fizika, 1956, 1, 677-695.—A detailed account is given 
of the latest conceptions of the physical and chemical 
bases of heredity—an account which bypasses Lysenko 
in toto—I, D. London. 

199. Eyzaguirre, Carlos. (Catholic University of 
Chile, Santiago, Chile.) Functional organization 
of neuromuscular spindle in toad. J. Neurophysiol., 
1957, 20, 523-542.—By means of extracellular and 
intracellular recordings from muscle spindles in the 
isolated muscle of the toad a detailed analysis is made 
of the regulation and response of the amphibian 
stretch receptor system. Characteristic differences 
are pointed out between crustracean, amphibian and 
mammalian stretch receptors. 31 references.—G. 
Westheimer. 
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200. Fraisse, Paul, & Bloch, Vincent. Activité 
psycho-galvanique et rapidité dans une épreuve 
sensori-motrice complexe. (Psychogalvanic ac- 
tivity and sj in a complex sensory-motor test.) 
Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 127-139.—Mirror drawing 
represents a conflictual situation when instructions 
emphasize speed and accuracy equally. In the pres- 
ent experiments, these sets have been correlated with 
the psychogalvanic activity, taken as an index of ac- 
tivation of the autonomic nervous system: there is 
more of this activity during the rest periods than 
during trials; subjects more speedy than accurate 
have more of this activity. English summary.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

201. Glickstein, Mitchell; Chevalier, Jacques A., 
Korchin, Sheldon J., Basowitz, Harold; Sabshin, 
Melvin; Hamburg, David A., & Grinker, Roy R. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Temporal 
heart-rate patterns in anxious patients. AMA 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 101-106.—"In a 
multidisciplinary study of anxiety, heart rate was 
measured continuously during a series of discrete 
periods on 3 successive experimental days. These 
periods were defined by a series of test procedures 
administered before and after a psychiatric stress in- 
terview. Heart rate was averaged over the 3 days 
for each of the periods, Intercorrelating subjects 
yielded 2 relatively independent clusters of temporal 
heart-rate patterns. These groups of Ss (A, dis- 
turbed and markedly anxious; B, less anxious, less 
disturbed) also differed significantly in personality 
and affective response and seemed to represent dis- 
tinct modes of cardiovascular response in a psycho- 
logical stress situation.” These and other results 
are discussed in relation to the use of the multidis- 
ciplinary approach in the establishment of psycho- 
physiological relations in the study of anxiety.— 
L. A, Pennington. 


202. Greenberg, Leon A., & Carpenter, John A. 
(Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.) The effect of 
alcoholic beverages on skin conductance and emo- 
tional tension. I. Wine, whisky and alcohol. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 190-204,—Level of 
emotional tension being assessed by conductance, the 
effect of wine, whisky, and alcohol on efficiency of 
filing cards and reaction to a startling stimulus is 
measured. Amounts of alcoholic beverages far short 
of those necessary for intoxication may reduce emo- 
tional tension.—W. L. Wilkins. 


203. Gregg, Lee W. Changes in muscular ten- 
sion during psychomotor performance. USA Qm. 
Res. Develpm. Cent. Environ, Protect. Res. Div. 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. EP-54. іу, 27 p.—The purpose 
of the investigations was to determine whether or not 
a feasible measure of generalized muscular tension 
could be derived from separate measures of muscle 
action potentials obtained from various muscle groups. 
In (1), attaching a load of 67 pounds to the subject's 
back appeared to produce a decrease in proficiency of 
performance on the steadiness task and an improve- 
ment on the tapping task. Increases in generaliz 
muscle tension appeared to accompany the introduc- 
tion of the load when performing on either task. In 
(2), specific muscle groups directly involved in the 
tapping or steadiness tasks were fatigued in order to 
produce proficiency changes which could be observed. 
Performance measures showed a decrement that de- 
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pended on the conditions of fatigue, but few gross 
changes were found in action potentials in the in- 
dividual muscle groups. Generalized tension as meas- 
ured by the sum of the separate muscle potentials 
tended to increase with performance decrement. 

204. King, Robert B. (Washington Univ. Sc. 
Med., St. Louis, Mo.) Postchordotomy studies of 
pain threshold. Neurology, 1957, 7, 610-614.—Fol- 
lowing chordotomy for the relief of intractable pain, 
electrical skin stimulation showed threshold eleva- 
tions for pain of 40-50%. No effect of chordotomy 
on summation of C fibers was noted except under 
20% nitrous oxide. “A polysynaptic relay pathway 
for painful stimuli in man, aside from the spino- 
thalamic system, seems probable."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

205. Koshtoiants, KH. S. Osnovy sravnitel’noi 
fiziologii: Srfavnitel’naia fiziologiia nervnoi sis- 
temy. (Bases of comparative physiology: Compara- 
tive physiology of the nervous system.) Moscow, 
Russia: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1957. 635 p.—This is 
the 2nd volume of Bases of Comparative Physiology, 
whose revised edition of the Ist volume appeared in 
1951. As an integrating text, it presents both old and 
new material. ‘he point of view is Pavlovian.— 
I, D. London, 

206. Lotsof, Erwin J., & Yobst, James. (Co- 
lumbus Receiving Hosp., Ohio,) The reliability of 
the mecholyl test. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 370- 
373.—"To what extent is there consistency in sys- 
tolic blood pressure when mecholyl and epinephrine 
are injected on 2 separate occasions?"  Test-retest of 
30 patients in a psychiatric hospital and 15 normal 
control Ss indicated that the reaction to epinephrine 
was "somewhat reliable." "Reactions to mecholyl, on 
the other hand, indicated a rather low order of test- 
retest reliability. It is suggested that if response 
to mecholyl is used as an indicator of either EST or 
autonomic responsivity an attempt should be made 
to increase the reliability."—L. 4. Pennington. 

207. Maag, Clinton H. (Office of Naval Res., 
Wash. D. C.) Characteristics of mental impair- 
ment in hypoxia. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 243- 
247.—Using 10 enlisted personnel performing a Con- 
ceptual Reasoning Test at simulated altitudes of sea 
level (150’), 13-, 16-, 17-, and 18,000’, it is shown 
that performance decrement proceeds in a step-wise 
rather than a gradual manner throughout the test 
periods. This finding harmonizes performance dec- 
rement with stepwise physiological decrement under 
conditions of oxygen deficiency.—R. H. Waters. 

208, Mowbray, G. H., & Gebhard, J. W. (Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Silver Spring, Md.) Sensitivity of 
the skin to changes in rate of intermittent me- 
chanical stimuli. Science, 1957, 125, 1297-1298.— 
Discriminations by the human skin are rated and 
compared with difference limens on flutter—"that is, 
rate discrimination for intermittent white noise, The 
skin may be considered to be the phylogenetic an- 
tecedent of the ear. . . ." Results are presented in a 
table and graphically. The difference-limen function 
for discriminating is presented graphically for "short 
pulses by the skin of the finger tip," and for "inter- 
mittent white noise with a duty cycle of 0.5.” “The 
two curves have nearly the same slopes between 10 
and 320 cy./sec.; this suggests that the mechanism 
for rate discrimination is the same for the skin and 
the ear."—S. J. Lachman, 
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209. Orbach, Charles E., Bard, Morton, & 
Sutherland, Arthur M. Fears and defensive adap- 
tations to the loss of anal sphincter control Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 121-175.—In patients with an 
artificial anus in the abnominal wall, irrigation to 
promote evacuation constituted a substitute method of 
control over bowel function. To maximize the ef- 
fectiveness of irrigation the patients instituted many 
compulsive practices of a ritualistic nature such as 
special foods, rest, freedom from emotional upset, 
and a rigidly maintained sequence of stops in irrigat- 
ing. The ritualistic practices appeared as adapta- 
tional techniques based on irrational assumptions and 
beliefs and served to afford a sense of mastery when- 
ever effective control over potentially injurious events 
was no longer possible. 20 references.—D. Prager. 

210. Osato, Shungo, & Awano Isomu. Ge- 
netische Studien an Zwillingen. (Genetic studies 
of twins.) Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1957, 6, 
283-366.—A study on “environmental variability in 
twins, including the influence of age on the mor- 
phological and functional, physical and psychical 
characteristics." English, French and Italian sum- 
maries. 113-item bibliography.—D. A. Sanatora. 

211. Pearson, Richard G. The effects of motion- 
Sickness preventives on orientation in space. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Мей. Rep., 1957, No. 58-7. 7 p. 
—tThis investigation was designed to evaluate the 
effects of meclizine, cyclizine, and promethazine on a 
test of spatial orientation. Dextroamphetamine sul- 
fate, a mixture of scopolamine with diphenhydramine 
hydrochloride, and lactose placebo were also included 
in the experimental design. 96 subjects were tested 
in a darkroom on a luminous rod-and-frame appara- 
tus under upright and body-tilt conditions, Follow- 
ing this, they were randomly assigned in equal num- 
bers to the drug treatment groups, then were tested 
again. Analysis of constant errors in adjusting the 
rod to the vertical for the posttreatment data revealed 
no significant drug effects. These results seemed to 
constitute evidence against the possibility that these 
drugs would have an untoward effect upon the spatial 
orientation of aircrew personnel. 

212. Price, Douglas B., Thaler, Margaret, & 
Mason, John W. (Walter Reed Army Instit. Res., 
Washington, D. C.) Preoperative emotional states 
and adrenal cortical activity: Studies on cardiac 
and pulmonary surgery patients. АМА Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 646-656.—3 sets of data 
were obtained from surgery patients randomly selected 
for participation in this study : psychiatric interviews, 
psychological projective tests, and adrenocortical 
hormone levels as measured by the index of plasma 
17-hydroxycorticosteroid concentration. “The major 
conclusion . . . was that the response of the pituitary- 
adrenocortical system was related to emotional proc- 
esses, and, further, that it was probably not associated 
with a single specific emotional state, such as anxiety 
or fear, but, rather, was associated with a number 
of emotional states that had a relatively undifferen- 
tiated component of distress-involvement.” Signifi- 
cant correlations were reported between high steroid 
values and 4 Rorschach indices. 15 references.—L. 
A. Pennington. : 


213. Royce, Joseph R. (Univ. of Redlands.) 


Factor theory and genetics. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1957, 17, 361-376.—A theoretical framework is pro- 
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posed for relating “. . . the psychological study of 
individual differences with modern conceptions of 
genetics and evolution.” Genetics-behavior is recom- 
mended as a basis of thinking instead of nature- 
nuture or heredity-environment. Genetics, evolution, 
and factor theory are seen as a common means for 
understanding behavioral variation. The normal 
probability curve is regarded as a reasonable first 
model for describing variation in physical and be- 
havioral traits. 27 references—W. Coleman. 

214. Saffran, Murray. (McGill Univ., Montreal.) 
Stress and the pituitary. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 7, 1-9.—"This paper describes the theories pro- 
posed to explain the control of the release of ACTH 
from the pituitary and concludes by a description of 
our own work in this field. Our experiments with 
anterior pituitary tissue removed from rats indicate 
that a hormone, stored in the brain tissue which 
forms the posterior lobe of the pituitary gland, is 
responsible for the stimulation of the release of 
ACTH.” 29 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


215. Sines, J. O. (VA Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) 
Conflict-related stimuli as elicitors of selected 
physiological responses. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 
194—198.—''The present report concerns the iden- 
tification of visual stimuli which reliably and selec- 
tively evoke physiological activity (respiration rate, 
GSR, heart rate) in persons considered to be pri- 
marily conflicted concerning passive-dependent needs, 
hostility, or sexuality. On the basis of the data pre- 
sented it has been concluded that: (1) The stimuli 
described evoke changes in physiological activity 
which agree, at a statistically significant level, with 
the clinical formulation concerning the conflict area; 
and (2) While the relationships found are not of 
sufficient magnitude to allow their interpretation with 
individual subjects, their level of significance sug- 
gests their usefulness in research with groups of sub- 
jects.”—A. R. Jensen. 

216. Suckling, E. E., (State U., N. Y.) Koenig, 
E. Н.; Hoffman, В. F., & Brooks, Chandler, McC. 
The physiological effects of sleeping on hard or 
soft beds. Hum. Biol, 1957, 29, 2/4-288.—"The 
EEG, heart rate, body movement, and skin tempera- 
ture of 4 subjects sleeping on three different (hard, 
medium, and soft) supporting surfaces have been 
studied and the subjective estimates of the sleepers 
recorded." A good inverse relationship was found 
between "moment to moment changes in heart rate 
and sleep depth." Quantitatively, however, this re- 
lationship is not the same throughout the night. An 
effect was found of the hard surface on “depth of 
sleep, movements, and the subjective estimate of 
sleep." Ss differed in sensitivity to changing firm- 
ness of supporting surfaces.—P. Swartz. 

217. Thorpe, J. G, & Barker, J. C. (London, 
England.) Objectivity of the sedation threshold. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 194-196.— 
Because slurred speech has been used as a rough 
approximation to the threshold, an effort is here 
made to determine by the use of 16 professional 
listeners to tape recordings from 7 patients the de- 
gree of agreement as to the onset of the slur. The 
conclusion is reached that speech slurring “is too 
subjective to be of general use and that some doubt 
is thrown on the ojectivity оЁ е ysedation thresh- 


old."—L. A. Pennington. р © 28) 
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218. van der Valk, J. M. (Wilhelmina Hosp., 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands.) Blood-pressure 
changes under emotional influences, in patients 
with essential hypertension, and control subjects, 
J. psychosom. Res., 1957, 2, 134-146.—Analysis of 
250 continuous blood pressure recordings, made dur- 
ing interviews for the most part, and of 600 readings 
taken at the start or the end of interviews with 3 
“normal” Ss, 15 patients with hypertension, and 11 
with other diseases, indicated that “certain person- 
ality traits predispose certain individuals to sustained 
hypertension because they predispose them to cer- 
tain emotional conflicts." Ву reference to social his- 
tories the author depicts the general nature of these 
traits and attendant conflict situations. 25 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

219. Wilcott, R. C., Darrow, C. W., & Siegel, A. 
(Inst. Juv. Res., Chicago, Ш.) Uniphasic and di- 
phasic wave forms of the skin potential response. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 217-219.—Mul- 
tiple-channel recording gives additional evidence that 
the Tarchanoff skin potential response may show a 
diphasic form originating from a single area. The 
a wave appears more frequently and easily, whereas 
the b wave occurs more rarely and generally in such 
a manner as to suggest that it may be "a truly sym- 
pathetic and emergency type of reaction." —L, I, 
O'Kelly. 

(See also Abstracts 1309, 1441, 1609, 1856) 
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220. Bersh, Philip J., Notterman, Joseph M., & 
Schoenfeld, William N. The discriminative con- 
trol of a conditioned heart rate response. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep. 1957, No. 57-29. 13 p— 
Studies on the interactión of autonomic and motor 
responses during avoidance conditioning were con- 
tinued by investigation of: (1) the unconditioned 
effect on heart rate of a tone followed by a light; 
(2) the kind of discriminative control over heart rate 
acquired by such a tone-light stimulus as a result of 
discrimination training in which tone is the positive, 
tone-light the negative, and shock the unconditioned, 
stimulus. The experiment supports the hypothesis 
that, in avoidance training with light, the light ac- 
quires increasing discriminative control over heart 
rate, tending to check the conditioned deceleration to 
the tone, or to produce a counteracting acceleration. 
A comparison of results with those of an earlier study 
on avoidance conditioning with light suggests that the 
cues provided by avoidance response itself also play 
an important role in formation of the discrimination 
involving the conditioned response of the heart. 

221. Blum, R. H. (Calif. Med. Assoc., San Fran- 
cisco.) Alpha-rhythm responsiveness in normal, 
schizophrenic, and brain-damaged persons. Sci- 
ence, 1957, 126, 749-750.—"The problem was to test 
the hypothesis that schizophrenics will resemble brain- 
damaged patients in their failure to show normal 
responsiveness of the alpha rhythm to visual, audi- 
tory, and photic stimulation. . . . Schizophrenics re- 
semble brain-damaged patients in their lack of brain- 
wave responsiveness to stimulation. Tranquilizing 
drugs appear to have no effect on responsiveness. 
That psychotics are often behaviorally unresponsive 
to stimulation has long been clinically observed. 
That their brain rhythms are now bound also to be 
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unresponsive is consistent with Pavlov’s claim that 
schizophrenia was a protective inhibition of the cere- 
bral cortex in the face of excessive traumatizing 
bombardment with stimuli.”"—S. J. Lachman. 


222. Brecher, Gerhard A., & Mitchell, Walter G. 
(Columbus, O.) Studies of the whole sympathetic 
nervous stimulation in extraocular muscle move- 
ments. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1957, 44, (4, Part II), 
144-150.—In anesthetized cats sympathetic stimula- 
tion caused no movement of the eye muscles nor did 
it change the tension of extraocular muscles produced 
by somatic stimulation, 15 references.—D. Shaad. 


223, Burns, B. Delisle. The mammalian cere- 
bral cortex. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 
1958; London, England: Edward Arnold Ltd., 1958. 
vii, 119 p. $5.00.—The author discusses some of the 
more common neurophysiological concepts derived 
from his work and work of others on the cerebral 
cortex. These are presented in clear terms requiring 
little or no understanding of the methods by which 
they were derived. These concepts are then used to 
form the basic neurophysiological theory of learning 
and memory. 239 references.—D. №. Kenshalo. 


224. Burns, Neal М. (McGill U., Montreal, P. Q., 
Can.) Apparent sleep produced by cortical stimu- 
lation. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 171-181.—Bi- 
polar electrodes were chronically implanted in either 
the frontal or the occipital cortex of rats. After re- 
covery, daily records were made in an activity cage. 
On alternate days electrical stimulation was given, 
and behavioral and EEG effects noted. A condition 
similar to sleep followed stimulation of the occipital 
cortex, while stimulation of the frontal cortex had 
no significant effect on gross activity. Results are 
related to a postulated system of brain connections 
necessary for maintenance of the sleep-waking cycle, 
49 references.—R. Davidon. 


225. Chauchard, Paul. Le cerveau humain. 
(The human mind.) Paris, France: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1958. 125 p.—Many aspects 
of the human mind are discussed including cerebral 
structure and function, electro-nervo-activity and 
thought, principles of cerebral pathology and mental 
diseases, consciousness and brain. 32-item bibli- 
ography.—R. E. Perl. 

226, Chavez, M. & Spiegel, E. A. (Temple U. 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia, Penna.) The 
functional state of sensory nuclei following de- 
afferentation. Conf. neurol., 1957, 17, 144-152.— 
“The effect of deafferentation upon the electrical dis- 
charges of the external geniculate ganglion and of 
the substantia gelatinosa trigemini was studied in 
cats. Reduction of the electrical activity of these 
ganglia is the most prominent feature, However, 
there developed some signs of hyperactivity in the 
external geniculate ganglion, and there was a re- 
covery to a more or less normal level of activity in 
the substantia gelatinosa trigemini. The implications 
of these findings are discussed, particularly in rela- 
tion to the recurrence of tic douloureux aíter retro- 

gasserian sectioning of the fifth nerve." French and 
German summaries.—M. L. Simmel, 

227. Clemens, Theodore L. (U. Cal, Los An- 
geles.) Autonomic nervous system responses re- 
lated to the Funkenstein Test: I. To epinephrine, 
Psychosom, Med., 1957, 19, 267-274.—The hypothe- 
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sis (by Kuntz) that the “response to epinephrine, 
indicated particularly by the magnitude of the rise 
(systolic) blood pressure . . . provides a fairly 
liable index of sympathetic reactivity” is tested 
obtaining a number of measures of autonomic functi 
during rest and “following subcutaneous injecti 
with epinephrine” from 45 patients with maligna 
neoplasms. Results supported the hypothesis and 
discussed in relation to the asumption underlying the 
Funkenstein Test. “However, studying stress 
in terms of blood pressure changes is not recoi 
mended,” 21 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

228. Clemens, Theodore L. (U.C.L.A., Calif, 
Autonomic nervous system responses related 
the Funkenstein Test: II. To mecholyl Psycho: 
som. Med., 1957, 19, 363-369.—“A series of auto: 
nomic functions were measured in 46 male patient 
all with a proved diagnosis of malignant neoplas 
during rest, and following subcutaneous injection. 
mecholyl chloride.” Selected results include: 1. Dr 
in systolic blood pressure, after injection, is accoi 
panied by sympathetic compensatory mechanism: 
thereby tending to counteract the hypotension 
Systolic blood pressure response to mecholyl “is in- 
dicative of total autonomic nervous system reactivi 
to some extent only. The relationship is not high, 
lor a few measures do not provide a valid index 
autonomic reactivity.” These and other results aj 
discussed in relation to Funkenstein’s Test and its 
validity in predicting outcome from electroshock.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


aged monkeys, 14 animals were used, and activity. 
recorded. Doses of amphetamine did not affect ten- 
sion in intact animals as it did in operated and it is 
suggested that leucotomy by cutting the fronto-dien- 
cephalic circuit prevents the storage of afferent im 
pulses to the frontal lobe and the consequent building 
up of a “state of tension." 16 references.—W. 
Wilkins. 
230. Darrow, Chester W., Vieth, Richard N., & 
Wilson, Jere. (Inst. for Juvenile Res., Chicago, Ill.) 
Electrocephalographic "blocking" and “adapta- 
tion.” Science, 1957, 126, 74-75.—The magnitude of _ 
the electrical activity of the cortex recorded in the 
EEG depends to a very large extent on the effective- 
ness of subcortical pacemakers in driving and syn- 
chronizing the cortical cellular activity. That block- 
ing occurs in response to any new stimulus that calls: 
for interpretation or readjustment, but disappears as 
the stimulus is evaluated and adjusted to, is illus- 
trated by reactions to successive presentations of а 
loud gong. “The possibility of a shift from blocking 
to alpha activity with repetition, from active integra- | 
tion to automation, and from, presumably, cortical to. 
subcortical control with habituation accounts . . . for 
many puzzling observations." If the idea of shifti 
levels of relative cortical-subcortical function is vali 
it suggests far-reaching implications for the inte 
pretation of cerebral functions.—S. J. Lachman. 
231. Fink, Max, & Kahn, Robert L. (Hillside 
Hosp., Glen Oaks, N. Y.) Relation of electro- 
encephalographic delta activity to behavioral re- 
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sponse in electroshock: Quantitative serial studies. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 516-525.— 
Experimental-clinical study indicated that the early 
induction and persistence of high-degree delta ac- 
tivity were accompanied by statistically significant 
behavior ("improved") changes. This series of find- 
ings pertaining to short-term electroshock therapy is 
discussed in relation to theory and to practical value. 
34 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

232. Fischer, Roland, & Agnew, Neil (Univ. 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.) Addendum to 
a hierarchy of stressors. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 
858-859.—]. Wilder's law of initial values is related 
to the previously published hierarchy of stressors: 
for a variety of populations and stressors it has been 
shown that the magnitude of stimulus-produced ac- 
tivation of the autonomic nervous system is, in gen- 
eral, related negatively to the pre-stimulus level of 
physiological function.—JW. L. Wilkins. 

233. Frühmann, E., & Schindlmaisser, E. Ueber 
spontane Gruppenbildung bei gehirngeschádigten 
Kinder. (On spontaneous group formation in brain 
injured children.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1957, 6, 161-164.—In this second and last 
article (see 31: 8590) the following questions are 
raised: (1) Is it possible to determine, by psycho- 
logical tests, why these children form a group; (2) 
is it possible to establish criteria by psychological 
tests for the hierarchy within the group; (3) can 
the group dynamics be clarified by psychological 
tests; and (4) is it appropriate to use the term 
"group" as a sociological one in connection with the 
social structure described here. 5 brain injured chil- 
dren with an age range between 4-6 to 10-6 years 
were given developmental scales and personality tests. 
The results are discussed,—E. Schwerin. 

234. Gernandt, Bo E., Katsuki, Yasuji, & Liv- 
ingston, Robert B. (University of Gothenburg, 
Gothenburg, Sweden.) Functional organization of 
descending vestibular influences. /. Neurophysiol., 
1957, 20, 453-469.—A study of the evoked potentials 
in ventral roots by stimulation of the vestibular nerves 
in decerebrated cats. 27 references.—G. Westheimer. 

235. Gottschick, J. (Bad Pyrmont.) Die Erre- 
gungsverteilung im Zentralnervensystem: Insbe- 
sondere bei bedingten Reflexen. (The distribution 
of excitation in the central nervous system: Especially 
in conditioned reflexes.) Psychiat, Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol, Leipsig, 1957, 9, 230-238.—The distribution 
of excitatory centers in the brain is hypothesized on 
the basis of known neuro-biologic facts and on the 
assumption that discharge readiness of neurones de- 
pends on excitatory and inhibitory presynaptic termi- 
nals, This theoretic neurone model could explain 
important peculiarities of conditioned reflexes. Rus- 
sian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

236. Granit, Ragnar; Phillips, C. G., Skoglund, 
Sten, & Steg, Góran. (Karolinska Institutet, Stock- 
holm 60, Sweden.) Differentiation of tonic from 
phasic alpha ventral horn cells by stretch, pinna 
and crossed extensor reflexes. J. Neurophysiol., 
1957, 20, 470-481.—A study of the impulses from 
ventral horn cells in decerebrated cats when stretch 
was applied to the de-efferented gastrocenemius 
muscle. 20 references —G. Westheimer, 

237. Hoffer, A., & Callbeck, M. J. (University 
Hosp., Saskatoon, Sask.) The hypocholesterolemic 
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effect of nicotinic acid and its relationship to the 
autonomic nervous system. J. ment, Sci, 1957, 
103, 810-820.—For both schizophrenics and normals 
nicotinic acid tends to normalize cholesterol levels, 


21 references—W. L. Wilkins, 


238. Johnson, Laverne C., Ulett, George A., & 
Gleser, Goldine C. Studies of the овса 
stimulated EEG: Quantification and stability of 
photic driving patterns. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med, 
Rep. 1957, No. 57-54. 16 p.—A quantitative de- 
scription of the basic and harmonic EEG response to 
photic stimulation has been accomplished in a sample 
of young normal adults, utilizing an electronic EEG 
analyzer. The relationship of photic driving to rest- 
ing activity was investigated and it was found that 
when basic activity was subtracted from the response 
to photic stimulation, there was no correlation be- 
tween the amount of activity at rest and that evoked 
by the intermittent light. Photic stimulation presents 


an avenue of investigation of cortical activity that j. 


differs markedly from the basic resting EEG and 
shows a variability from individual to individual that 
warrants further correlative studies with psychologic 
and physiologic variables. The group and individual 
stability of photic driving patterns over time has been 
studied. The amount of driving was found to vary 
significantly from time to time and marked individual 
differences were noted as to stability of driving pro- 
file. 23 references. 

239. Klotz, M. Incidence of brain tumors in 
patients hospitalized for chronic mental disorders. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 669-680,—About two per 
cent of hospitalized mental patients have brain tu- 
mors, 183 of 333 tumors found at autopsy were un- 
suspected ante mortem. The likely incidence for 
remediable symptomatic brain tumors (meningiomas) 
is about 1 in 2,000 deaths in hospitals for patients 
with chronic mental illness.—D. Prager. 

240. Kooi, Kenneth A. & Hovey, H. Birnet. 
(V.A. Hosp., Salt Lake City, Utah.) Alterations in 
mental function and paroxysmal cerebral activity, 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 264-271,— 
“21 patients selected on the basis of having previ- 
ously shown paroxysmal activity in EEG recordings 
were given portions of formal intelligence tests 
(Wechsler, for example), concomitantly with new 
EEG recordings. Electronic voice records were also 
made." The major finding was that “disturbances 
in higher integrative mental processes turned out to 
be significantly associated with paroxysmal се 
activity. These disturbances were usually manifested 
during psychological testing by nonanswer responses, 
and, to a less extent, by ‘don’t know’ responses 
requests for repetition of the question, and occurred 
in the absence of overt seizures. . . . It appears that 
paroxysmal activity which would ordinarily be con- 
sidered sub-clinical may in actuality be associat 
with demonstrable mental disturbances if appropriate 
tests are employed.”—L. A. Pennington, 

241. Kruger, Lawrence, & Henry, Charles. 
(Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) Electrical activity 
of rolandic region in unanesthetized monkey. 
Neurology, 1957, 7, 490-495.—Using implanted elec- 
trodes it was found that a basic 25-30/sec. rhythmic 
activity were typical of the rolandic region, post- 
central activity being predominantly slower, with a 
dominant 3-8/sec. alpha-like activity. Movement 
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was accompanied by blocking of the resting pattern 
and appearance of 50-80/sec. activity, probably a 
manifestation of efferent discharge. “It is concluded 
that the central fissure can be regarded as an ap- 
proximate boundary in a continuous gradient of 
spontaneous and evoked electrical activity. Although 
it is recognized that both precentral and postcentral 
cortices yield electrical manifestations of afferent and 
efferent processes, the distribution of these processes 
is quantitatively different.” 18 references.—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

242. McAdam, W., & Robinson, R. A. (Crich- 
ton Royal, Dumfries, Scotland.) Prognosis in senile 
deterioration. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 821-823.— 
Clinical estimates of deterioration correlated with 
amount of low-frequency activity in EEG at 0.79 for 
50 Ss; for 24 patients followup suggests that EEG 
might well predict extent of deterioration—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

243. McAdam, W., Tait, A. С., & Orme, J. E. 
(Crichton Royal, Dumfries, Scotland.) Initial psy- 
chiatric illness in involutional women: III. Elec- 
troencephalographic findings. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 
103, 824-829.—Correlation between EEG and per- 
sonality variables for this carefully diagnosed group 
failed of validation—W. L. Wilkins. 


244. MacLean, Paul D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Chemical and electrical stimulation of 
hippocampus in unrestrained animals: I. Methods 
and electroencephalographic findings. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 113-127.—With cats as 
Ss, electrical and chemical stimulations of hippo- 
campal segments were studied by way of electro- 
encephalographic recordings. “Primary considera- 
tion is given to the changes following the application 
of acetylcholine (with physostigmine), methacholine, 
and carbachol.” The most pronounced EEG changes 
were noted with the latter drug. Selected results in- 
dicated that "cerebral tissue greatly restricts the 
spread of soluble substances in the brain" and that 
there is a similarity between seizure activity, drug- 
induced, and that associated with injury. It is sug- 
gested that injury and electrical stimulation “result 
in a release of acetylcholine in an amount that tem- 
porarily exceeds the capacity of the local cholines- 
terase to bring about its destruction." The methods 
of experimental application of the drugs are discussed 
in detail.—L. A. Pennington. 


245. MacLean, Paul D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Chemical and electrical stimulation of 
hippocampus in unrestrained animals: II. Be- 
havioral findings. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 78, 128-142.— Behavioral manifestations dur- 
ing chemical and electrical stimulations are described 
by reference to 3 stages, each of which is character- 
ized. These, following the application of carbachol, 
correlate with the EEG recordings already reported 
(33: 244). Outstanding among all behavior al- 
terations is the repeated appearance of “enhanced 
pleasure and grooming reactions” including sexual 
responses. “Continuing investigation is beginning to 
suggest that a neural system involving parts of the 
hippocampus, cingulate gyrus, and septum is impli- 
cated in the pleasure and grooming reactions and the 
sexual manifestations already described."—L. A. 


Pennington. 
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246. Malamud, N. (Langley Porter Clinic, San 
Francisco, Cal.) Psychiatric symptoms and the 
limbic lobe. Bull. Los Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1957, 
22, 131-139.—Behavioral symptoms accompanying le- 
sions in the limbic lobe and associated with epileptic 
seizures are described by reference to a series of 
clinical case reports. A review of the literature is 
given wherein research evidence suggests support for 
the theory developed by Papez. 17 references—L. A. 
Pennington. 

247. Mette, Alexander. Über  typologische, 
pathognomonische und pathogenetische Schluss- 
folgerungen aus der Lehre von den beiden Signal- 
systemen. (On the typologic, pathognomic, and 
pathogenic deductions from the teachings on both sig- 
nal systems.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol,, Leip- 
sig, 1957, 9, 210-217.—Pavlov’s work, particularly on 
language as a conditioned reflex is reviewed. 23 ref- 
erences.—C. T. Bever. 

248. Meyer, Victor, & Jones, H. Gwynne. 
(Guy's-Maudsley Neurosurgical Unit, London, Eng.) 
Patterns of cognitive test performance as func- 
tions of the lateral localization of cerebral ab- 
normalities in the temporal lobe. J. ment. Sci., 
1957, 103, 758-772.—Patients with temporal lobe epi- 
lepsy tend to score lower on verbal than on non-verbal 
tests, and right-handed patients with left-sided ab- 
normalities exhibit this to a marked degree. All 31 
Ss in the sample were operated and had declines in 
ability, but the results failed to reveal any relation- 
ship between cognitive test pattern and age, age of 
onset, and duration of seizures. 47 references. —W. 
L. Wilkins. 

249. Milner, P. M. (McGill U., Montreal, Que- 
bec.) The cell assembly: Mark II. Psychol. Rev., 
1957, 64, 242-252.— This deals with a neural model, 
similar to Hebb's, that is based on “association-of- 
ideas," “Thus, one principle of learning—the bind- 
ing of cells into a group by repeated simultaneous 
firing—fulfils a double role; when the newly added 
cells are predominantly primed by sensory input per- 
ceptual learning results; and when the new cells are 
primed by the firing of another cell assembly, associa- 
tive learning results."—C. K. Bishop. 

250. Mishkin, Mortimer. (National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Effects of small 
frontal lesions on delayed alternation in monkeys. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 615-622.—“To help define 
the cortical area focally concerned in delayed-response 
types of functions in the monkey, ten animals were 
given various subtotal lesions of frontal granular 
cortex and tested for the retention of a delayed-alter- 
nation habit. The four animals that received lesions 
of the midlateral cortex performed more poorly than 
the animals with other lesions. In one instance a 
midlateral lesion produced a deficit that was as severe 
and as longlasting as that following total anterior 
frontal ablation. The results are discussed in rela- 
tion to possible neural mechanisms for the mediation 
of delayed-responses in the monkey.” 20 references. 
—G. Westheimer. 

251. Morin, F., Lindner, D., & Catalano, J. 
(Wayne State Univ. College of Medicine, Detroit.) 
Afferent projections to posterior lobe of the cere- 
bellum and their spinal pathways in the cat and in 
the monkey. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 188, 257-262. 
—The projections to the receiving areas of the pos- 
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terior cerebellar lobe were studied by the evoked 
potential method following stimulation of skin muscles 
and articular nerves of the hindleg. The “results 
emphasize the prominence of cutaneous over muscle 
afferents and the fact that spinocerebellar pathways 
are functionally aspecific.” A discussion is given of 
the possible tracts involved in the transmission of the 
impulses.—J. P. Zubek. 

252. Papez, J. W., & Papez, Pearl (Columbus 
State Hosp. Columbus, On Mycotic nature of 
brain damage in mental deficiency. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 70, 333-346.—Living mycotic spores were 
observed in 70 brains of mental defectives at post- 
mortem. The present report describes the nature and 
distribution of the resulting cellular damage.—R. H. 
Waters. 

253. Pickenhain, Lothar. (Berlin) Das zweite 
Signalsystem und seine Bedeutung für die zentrale 
Regulation der Funktionen des Organismus. (The 
second signal system and its significance for the cen- 
tral regulation of the organism's functions.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 203- 
210.—Pavlov's teaching of higher nervous system 
activity provides the methodology for the analysis of 
man's psychic functioning. Unexceptionally deter- 
mined, psychic processes represent man's highest 
phylogenetic development. ‘They should not be re- 
duced to somatic processes because "they represent 
a qualitatively new functional manifestation of higher 
nervous system activity."—C. T. Bever. 

254, Powell, Ervin W., Haggart, Jane; Good- 
fellow, Elsie, & Niemer, William T. (Creighton 
Univ. Sch. Med., Omaha, Neb.) Hypothalamic seiz- 
ures from stimulation of rhinencephalon and iso- 
cortex in cat. Neurology, 1957, 7, 689-696.—Elec- 
trical seizure activity from the hypothalamus of the 
cat could be elicited by stimulation of amygdala, hip- 
pocampus, hippocampal gyrus, septum and basal ol- 
factory structures, the ventromedial nucleus of the 
hypothalamus appearing prominantly as a receiving 
area for the effects of such stimulation. Stimulation 
of dorsolateral isocortex showed varying capacity for 
triggering hypothalamic epileptoid activity, the most 
effective area being in the occipital and temporal 
regions. 28-item bibliography.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

255. Purpura, Dominick P., & Grundfest, Harry. 
(Columbia University, New York.) Physiological 
and pharmacological consequences of different 
synaptic organizations in cerebral and cerebellar 
cortex of cat. J. Neurophysiol.. 1957, 20, 494-522.— 
"Various known electrophysiological and pharma- 
cological differences between cerebral and cerebellar 
cortex have been analyzed in terms of a single factor 
—the possibility that the cerebellar cortex has much 
less hyperpolarizing, inhibitory synaptic electrogenesis 
than does the cerebral cortex. The analysis confirms 
this hypothesis, both by accounting for these differ- 
ences and by predictably demonstrating new phe- 
nomena, The various findings are discussed in the 
context of the nature of synaptic electrogenesis, of 
pharmacological actions on different synaptic struc- 
tures, and of the different synaptic organizations of 
cerebral and cerebellar cortex.” 99 references.—G. 
Westheimer. 

256. Rodin, Ernst A. (Univ. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.) An electroencephalographic syndrome 
which correlates with severe disruption of the per- 
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sonality structure. Neurology, 1957, 7, 724-731.— 
An EEG finding of marked focal abnormalities in one 
or both temporal regions together with a background 
activity slower than 8/sec. 50-75% of the sampling 
time was found to be associated with a variety of 
severe psychotic symptoms of a generally schizo- 
phrenic type.—L. 1. O'Kelly. 

257. Rüdiger, W. (Berlin.) Ueber die Wech- 
selbeziehungen von Kortex und Subkortex in 
bezug auf die zentralen Regulationen. (On the 
reciprocal relationships of cortex and subcortex as 
regards central regulation.) Psychiat. N eurol, тей, 
Psychol, Leipzig, 1957, 9, 195-203.—As_ developed 
on Pavlov’s physiologically based conceptions, stud- 
ies and research findings about the regulating func- 
tions of the higher central nervous system are re- 
viewed with special emphasis on further investigative 
needs, 40 references.—C. T. Bever. 

258. Saslow, Harry L., & Shipman, William G. 
(Staunton Clinic, U. of Pittsburgh Med. School.) 
The tendency of the Dórken and Kral brain dam- 
age measure to score false positives. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 434.—Brief report. 

259, Scherer, Isidor W., Klett, C. James, (VA 
Hosp. Northampton, Mass.) & Winne, John F. 
Psychological changes over a five year period fol- 
lowing bilateral prefrontal lobotomy. J. consult, 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 291-295.—"‘The present paper 
completes a program of lobotomy research based upon 
periodic psychological testing over a five-year post- 
operative period. Forty measures of functioning ef- 
ficiency at the fifth year are presented together with 
similar measures obtained at two weeks, three months, 
one year, and three years postoperatively. The re- 
sults of the latter testing periods have been discussed 
in detail in previous publications." Among the con- 
clusions were the following: “Although both the con- 
trol group and the experimental group continued to 
show gains on the measures of functioning efficiency 
up to the third year, both groups stabilized between 
the third and the fifth year. There was essentially no 
net change between the third and the fifth year” and 
“the lobotomy group was generally superior to its 
preoperative level and to the control group after five 
years, i.e, it was able to maintain its gains.” —A. J. 
Bachrach. 

260, Settlage, Paul; Butler, Robert, & Odoi, 
Hiroshi. (University of Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Perseverative interference in monkeys following 
bilateral removal of the prefrontal areas. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1956, 54, 255-262.—Four monkeys were 
trained and overtrained to make a simple object- 
quality discrimination while four others were trained 
to make a simple position-discrimination. 'Two ani- 
mals of each group were then subjected to prefrontal 
lobotomy. 50 days later, each monkey that had been 
trained to object-quality discrimination was required 
to discriminate according to right or left position to 
obtain the food reward, and vice versa. The oper- 
ated monkeys obtained significantly inferior scores 
on the reversal test, although the best performer in 
the operated group equalled the poorest performer in 
the control group. A primary deficiency suffered as 
a result of the removal of the prefrontal areas appears 
to be in the ability to suppress, modify, or forget 
previously acquired behavior patterns when it is 
necessary to do so in order to acquire new ones, 
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This study illustrates that habits acquired preopera- 
tively may interfere with post-operative performances. 
The results confirm the findings of an earlier experi- 
ment in which all testing was conducted post-opera- 
tively —G. E. Rowland. 

261. Silverman, Daniel, & Groff, Robert A. 
(Univ. Pa., Philadelphia.) Brain tumor depth de- 
termination by electrographic recordings during 
sleep. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 15- 
28.—Electroencephalographic study of 100 unilateral 
tumors showed that those with a persistence of slow- 
wave focus into sleep with a suppression of sleep 
potentials were the most superficial in depth. Those 
with only a persistence of the slow-wave focus were 
a bit deeper in location. Tumors showing a disap- 
pearance of the delta waves and a relative lack of 
distortion of sleep patterns were the deepest. It is 
concluded that “analysis of the electrographic changes 
from the waking to the sleep state provided a re- 
liable indicator of the depth at which a tumor was 
encountered in operation.”—L. A. Pennington. 

262. Stamm, John S, & Sperry, R. W. (Cal. 
Inst. Tech.) Function of corpus callosum in con- 
tralateral transfer of somesthetic discrimination in 
cats. J, comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 138-143. 
—After training cats to differentiate one lever from 
another on the basis of touch (differences in form, 
softness and roughness) with one forepaw, transfer 
training was done with the other forepaw. Ss were 
four normal cats and four with sectioned corpus cal- 
losum. The degree of transfer was indicated by 
median savings scores of 76% for the normal group 
and — 8% for the operated group. “It is concluded 
that in cats the corpus callosum is essential for the 
contralateral transfer of somesthetic discriminations 
from one to the other forepaw."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

263. Szekeley, E. G. (Temple U. School of Medi- 
cine, Philadelphia, Pa.) Cortical recruiting on 
thalamic stimulation after elimination of the pal- 
lidum. Conf. neurol., 1957, 17, 243-249.—Experi- 
ments performed in cats show that uni- or bilateral 
complete destruction of the globus pallidus does not 
prevent the appearance of cortical recruitment on 
rhythmic electric stimulation of the thalamus." 
French and German summaries. 16 references.—M. 
L. Simmel. 

264. Teplov, B. M. (Ed.) Tipologicheskie oso- 
bennosti vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti chelovska. 
(Typological features of higher nervous activity in 
man.) Moscow, Russia: Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSF 
SR, 1956. 411 p—Demonstrating progress made 
toward the merger of psychology and cerebral physi- 
ology, 14 articles are exhibited, of which one by 
Teplov is an exhaustive survey of the relevant Soviet 
literature, 12 are experimental studies, and one an 
observational piece. 265 references—I. D. London. 

265. Waterhouse, Ian K. (Yale Univ.) Effects 
of prefrontal lobotomy on conditioned fear and 
food responses in monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 81-88.—After training on instru- 
mental responses motivated by fear and by hunger, 
four monkeys were given bilateral prefrontal loboto- 

mies, and their postoperative behavior compared with 
that of unoperated control animals. Both fear and 
food-motivated responses showed post-operative dec- 
rement, although the responses could be re-established 
by retraining. “The findings support the proposition 
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that prefrontal lobotomy reduces fear in monkeys," 
although "they are equivocal concerning the possi- 
bility of a greater effect on fear-motivated responses 
than on food-motivated responses." 17 references.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


266. Weber, Alfons. Psychische Stórunge im 
Verlaufe kórperlicher Erkrankungen. 1. Teil 
(Psychological disturbances in the course of organic 
diseases. Part I.)  Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 
146-154.—The basic information about the influence 
of organic brain disorders is summarized with special 
reference to the child of school age. Brain tumors 
are discussed as the most important among the acute 
forms. They may result in a large variety of psy- 
chological disturbances but must be suspected when 
onset of symptoms is sudden and without apparent 
environmental cause. Physical symptoms of head- 
aches, etc., often are also present. A thorough check 
should be made by a specialist whenever there is 
suspicion of brain tumor. The chronic forms of brain 
disorder when they are not very severe are often over- 
looked or misdiagnosed. Intelligence may be intact 
in these cases although their increased fatigability 
and difficulty in concentrating may require special 
schooling. The affect of these children tends to in- 
volve greatly increased irritability, chronic discon- 
tent, motor restlessness or sudden falling asleep as 
well as inappropriate affect and lack of inhibition. 
Combination of several of these symptoms rather than 
one or two leads to a diagnosis of chronic brain syn- 
drome.—D. F. Mindlin. 


267. Winfield, Don L. (U. Tenn. Col Med., 
Memphis.) A review of the EEG findings in the 
cerebral palsied. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1957, 18(4), 
6-7; 19—Very few studies in this area have been 
made. Research is cited and observations are ex- 
pressed regarding the relationship between the age 
of the patient and the degree and type of EEG ab- 
normality, the values of the serial use of the EEG, 
the use of EEG findings in relation to developing a 
full case history and in anticipation of surgical pro- 
cedures, the implications of “continuous high ampli- 
tude spindling,” the possible presence of the “mitten 
pattern,” and the desirability of longitudinal, cor- 
related research in the area. A longitudinal study of 
several thousand women, during and after pregnancy, 
started at the University of Tennessee College of 
Medicine is mentioned briefly —T. E. Newland. 


(See also Abstracts 66, 68, 320, 367, 719, 1412, 1829, 
1865, 1948, 1991, 2408) 
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268. Abbe, Magosiro. (Kyoto U.) Movement 
of the temporal field accompanied by the quasi- 
phi-phenomenon. Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 1-9.— 
Certain characteristics of what the author calls the 
“Abbe phenomenon” (effects of spatial displacement 
on perception of differences in time) are compared 
with those found in the so-called Gelb phenomenon 
(temporal influence on space perception), especially 
in regard to phi-movement. The term “quasi-phi- 
phenomenon" is applied to its vague appearance in 
connection with the “Abbe” form of displacement. It 
is noted that whereas both proactive and retroactive 
spatial displacements have been found with the Gelb 
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phenomenon, the Abbe phenomenon yields only pro- 
active temporal displacement. English summary, p. 
62.—J. Lyons. 

269. Adams, Joe K. (VA Hospital, Palo Alto, 
Calif.) A confidence scale defined in terms of ex- 
pected percentages. Amer. J. Psychol, 1957, 70, 
432-436.—Each of 40 words was presented tachisto- 
scopically 10 times under increasing illumination’ to 
a group of 10 Ss. After each exposure Ss wrote 
down the word they thought they saw. They 
were then asked to estimate their confidence in their 
judgment on a scale ranging from 0 to 100 in steps 
of 10, The purpose of the study was methodological, 
to show that such a confidence scale could be used in 
studies in which discrepancies at several points could 
be determined and thus arrive at a “discrepancy func- 
tion.” Other experimental uses of such a scale are 
described.—R. H. Waters. 

270. Allan, Mary D. (Air Ministry Science 4.) 
Training in perceptual skills. Occup. Psychol., 
1957, 31, 113-119.—Recent views about the nature 
of perception are related to the learning of recogni- 
tion skills. The view is expressed that perception 
is a function of experience, and therefore is a learned 
process.—G. 5. Speer. 

271. Allport, Gordon W., & Pettigrew, Thomas 
F. Cultural influence on the perception of move- 
ment: The trapezoidal illusion among Zulus. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 104-113.—In cross- 
cultural studies it was noted that "the perception of 
motion as represented in the rotating trapezoidal win- 
dow is governed, under optimal conditions, by na- 
tivistic determinants or by the unconscious utiliza- 
tion of residual (but not immediately relevant) ex- 
perience, or both. . . . At the same time, object 
connotation (meaning) based on closely relevant cul- 
tural experience helps to determine the nature of the 
perceived movement under marginal conditions." 24 
references.—H. P. David. 

272. Baker, Katherine E. & Dudek, Frank J. 
(U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) Scaling line-lengths with 
a modification of the constant-sum method. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 81-86.—Two groups of 49 and 
26 college students were asked to divide 100 points 
between the members of a pair of line lengths. Each 
pair was composed of a "standard" and 1 of 10 other 
longer lines. This “modified technique yielded highly 
reliable but different scale-values from those previ- 
ously obtained with the constant sum method. In- 
creasingly large underestimates of physically meas- 
ured values appeared with increasing dissimilarity 
between stimuli judged. Variability of scale-values 
was shown to be a complex function of variability of 
point assignments."—R. Н. Waters. 

273. Basowitz, Harold, & Korchin, Sheldon J. 
(Institute of Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research 
and Training, Michael Reese Hospital.) Age differ- 
ences in the perception of closure. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 93-97.— This experiment repre- 
sents an attempt to increase one’s general under- 
standing of cognitive functioning in senescence. A 
comparison is made between the performance of 2 
disparate age groups, with mean ages of 26.8 years 
and 78.1 years, on 2 kinds of perceptual tasks which 
earlier factorial studies have shown to reflect “the 
ability to fuse a perceptual field into a single per- 
cept” and “flexibility of closure.” One group con- 
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sisted of 16 Ss made up of doctors and nurses, and 
the other consisted of 16 residents in a home for the 
aged. They were roughly equated for intelligence. 
The 2 procedures were a Gestalt Completion Test, 
adapted by Thurstone from a technique devised by 
Street, and a Concealed Figures test, adapted by 
Thurstone from the Gottschaldt Figures Test. The 
older Ss were distinctly inferior on both tasks. “The 
over-all results were viewed as reflecting the overly 
loose or overly rigid cognitive functioning of the 
aged.” 22 references.—4. S. Tamkin. 

274. Beardslee, David C., & Wertheimer, Mi- 
chael (Eds. Readings in perception. Princeton, 
N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1958. xiii, 751 р. $8.75. 
— This collection of 25 previously published papers is 
organized into five parts. Part I (2 selections) dis- 
cusses recent knowledge of physiological mechanisms 
in perceptual processes. Part II (1 selection) gives 
a brief history of the development of methods for 
studying perception. Part III (38 papers) deals 
with problems of perception of areas, figures, events 
and space. Part IV (3 selections) shows the rela- 
tionships between percepts and images and the role 
of imagery in the total perceptual process. Part V 
(8 selections) deals with the perceptual problems of 
meaningful stimuli: word and symbol recognition, 
determinants of recognition, interpretation of situa- 
tions, perceptual consequences of conflicting stimuli, 
and perceptual categorizing.—F. Costin. 

275, Becker, Frederick; Markee, J. E., & King, 
J. Edward. (Dept. Anat, Duke Univ. Med. Sch., 
Durham, N. C.) Studies on olfactory acuity in 
dogs: I. Discriminatory behaviour in problem box 
situations. Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 94-103.— 
In a simple right-left choice situation with olfactory 
cues, 36 dogs showed only doubtful discrimination of 
odor differences; there was some reason for believing 
that successful responses were made more readily to 
non-olfactory cues. 16 references.—L. I. O' Kelly. 

276. Behn, Siegfried. (Bonn, Germany.) Über 
abstrakte Physiognomik. (Abstract physiognomy.) 
Psychol. Beitr., 1957, 3, 196—222,— This is an attempt 
to study, through mathematically derived formulae, 
the physiognomic aspects of wood cuts designed to 
portray varied situations and facial expressions, as for 
example enjoying an excellent supper, enchantment 
through holy values, etc. English and French sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

277. Berlyne, D. E. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland.) 
Conflict and information-theory variables as de- 
terminants of human perceptual curiosity. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 53, 399-404.—Ss_ were allowed to 
press a key to produce tachistoscopic exposures of 
visual figures. Тһе number of responses was used 
as a measure of the intensity of curiosity aroused by 
a particular figure. The following properties. 
figures increased curiosity: incongruity, surprising- 
ness, relative entropy, and absolute entropy. ‘Theo- 
retical questions raised by the concept of a curiosity 
drive, alternative ways of accounting for the phe- 
nomena, and data obtained from using the same ex- 
perimental technique with children are discussed. 
23 references.—J. Arbit, 

278. Blum, Abraham. (Purdue U.) The value 
factor in children's size perception. Child De- 
velpm., 1957, 28, 3-14.—Describes a new experimental 
design for testing children’s size estimates of valued 
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and non-valued objects. The hypothesis that more 
subjects would estimate the valued object as larger 
than the neutral object was rejected. Tests of the 
concept of relative level of accentuation failed to 
support findings reported previously by Bruner and 
Rodrigues.—F. Costin. 

279. Buchwald, Alexander M. (Indiana U., 
Bloomington.) The generality of the norms of 
word-associations. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 
233-237.—In two experiments with approximately 
450 Ss each, it is shown that visual, auditory, or 
multiple-choice stimulus-presentations yield different 
frequencies in word-association—R. H. Waters. 


280. Cohen, Walter. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) Spa- 
tial and textural characteristics of the Ganzfeld. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 403-410.—An apparatus 
was designed by which O was presented five differ- 
ent visual fields; one homogeneous and four exhibit- 
ing inhomogeneity between field and a spot, produced 
by differences in chromaticity, intensity, both chro- 
maticity and intensity, or purity. The 16 Os, psy- 
chology staff and students, were "required to com- 
pare two situations with respect to fog-density, dis- 
tance, distinctiveness of figure, hue, and saturation." 
These descriptions were tape-recorded for analysis. 
The phenomenal descriptions, too complex for a brief 
recapitulation, lend themselves to a gestaltian inter- 
pretation.—R. Н. Waters. 


281. Crow, W. J. (Behavior Res. Lab., Univ. of 
Colorado.) The effect of training upon accuracy 
and variability in interpersonal perception. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 355-359.— The rela- 
tionship between accuracy and variability in estima- 
tions and the effects of a training program in inter- 
personal relations upon interpersonal perception were 
investigated in 72 senior medical students divided into 
experimental and control groups. The experimental 
group received training in physician-patient relation- 
ships and the control did not receive such training. 
"Contrary to expectation, the experimental group 
tended to become less accurate than the control 
group. ... These results, which agree with a hypothe- 
sis advanced by Cronbach, suggest that training pro- 
grams devoted to increasing accuracy of interpersonal 
perception run the risk of decreasing accuracy when 
they increase the trainee's responsiveness to individ- 
ual differences,"—5. J. Lachman. 


282. Crow, Wayman J. (Behavior Research Lab., 
U. of Colorado.) The need for representative de- 
sign in studies of interpersonal perception. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 323-325.—The author re- 
minds us that Brunswik “has pointed out that a func- 
tionally oriented psychology requires a research de- 
sign of its own. Using examples taken primarily 
from research on the perception of physical size, he 
has demonstrated the restricted nature of classical 
systematic design and the necessity for representa- 
tive design. The purpose of this paper is to illus- 
trate the implications of representative design as ap- 
plied to research on interpersonal perception,” 20 
references.—4. J. Bachrach. 

283. Day, Willard F. (The Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) A descriptive analysis of the non- 
randomness of serial threshold-data. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 238-242.—"'Seventy threshold re- 
sponse-series, elicited by the repeated presentation 
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of a visual stimulus at the absolute luminance-thresh- 
old, were . . . analyzed for consistency in statistical 
structure.” At “interstimulus-intervals of 2, 4, 8, 16, 
and 32 secs. . . . no evidence of consistent serial or- 
ganization was found . . . the series were at times 
random, at times non-random. . .. These results . . . 
mean that at present little behavioral consistency can 
be shown to underlie the concept of threshold non- 
randomness.”—R. Н. Waters. 

284. Dudek, Frank J., & Baker, Katherine E. 
(U. Nebraska, Lincoln. On the validity of the 
point-assignment procedure in the constant-sum 
method. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 268-271.— 
*An experiment was conducted to examine the possi- 
bility that reporting judgments in numerical terms 
might influence the resulting scales. Almost iden- 
tical scales were obtained for lifted weights when 
perceptions were reported in numerical or non- 
numerical terms. For the Os (4) represented, there 
was no evidence that the use of point-assignments 
introduced any distorting effects, "—R. H. Waters. 

285. Dureman, L, Sálde, H., & Johansson, G. 
Motion perception and personality. Part II and 
ПІ. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 61-67.—Sex differences 
exist in a test of velocity synthesis, Men in general 
seem to be more “isolating” or “analytic” than women 
in estimating the velocity of two dots moving in the 
same field.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

286. Engen, Trygg, & Tulunay, Ülker. (Brown 
U., Providence, R. I.) Some sources of error in 
half-heaviness judgments. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 208-212.—“This study evaluated the validity of 
half-heaviness judgments obtained by the method of 
constant stimuli and the method of adjustment. . . . 
Errors in psychophysical judgments are discussed in 
relation to the sophistication and practice of the ob- 
server,"—J. Arbit. 

287. Feshbach, Seymour, & Singer, Robert D. 
(Univ. of Pennsylvania.) The effects of fear 
arousal and suppression of fear upon social per- 
ception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 283-288. 
—A research was designed to study the effects of fear 
arousal and suppression of fear upon social percep- 
tion. “It was hypothesized that individuals sub- 
jected to a fear-producing situation would tend to 
project their feelings upon some social objects, and 
further, instructions to inhibit emotional reactions 
would increase the amount of projection" Sixty 
male volunteers from introductory psychology classes 
were randomly assigned to one of three groups: Con- 
trol, Fear-Expression and Fear-Suppression, “Тһе 
data indicate that the arousal of fear results in a 
tendency to project fear onto a stimulus object in the 
environment. The results are also consistent with the 
hypothesis that suppression facilitates the tendency 
to project although, in this latter instance, one is 
less confident in rejecting the null hypothesis. 
Several alternative explanations of the effects of the 
suppression variable were considered and the role of 
cognitive variables in the projection process were 
discussed.”—S, J, Lachman, 

288. Fletcher, John L. (Army Med. Res. Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) Localization of sounds in depth. 
USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 302. ii, 14 p.— 
Human subjects were shown to be able, in the ab- 
sence of visual cues, to localize the distance of sound 
sources from them with more than chance accuracy. 
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Three variables were studied: the distance of the 
sound sources from the subjects, the frequency of the 
sound sources and the auditory angle at the subject. 
Distance was found to be the only significant main 
variable.—R. V. Hamilton. 

289. Fulkerson, Samuel C. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
The interaction of frequency, emotional tone, and 
set in visual recognition. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 
188-194.—Found an interaction between tabooness 
and background such that the mean threshold for the 
taboo words was low when the proportion of taboo 
words was high, and high when the proportion of 
taboo words was low. An interaction between taboo- 
ness and frequency such that there was “perceptual 
defense” among high-frequency words and “percep- 
tual vigilance" among low-frequency words. The 
results were explained in terms of set, frequency, and 
meaning.—J. Arbit. 

290. Garvey, W. D., Knowles, W. B., & Newlin, 
E.P. (Naval Res. Lab., Washington, D. C.) Pre- 
diction of future position of a target track on four 
types of displays. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 93- 
103.—To determine whether future target positions 
could be more accurately predicted on linear polar, 
non-linear polar, linear rectangular, or non-linear 
rectangular displays, Ss predicted the next position 
of the target every 10 seconds, with different speeds, 
shapes, and target courses on the four types of dis- 
plays. The linear polar coordinate display provided 
the most accurate predictions of both range and bear- 
ing. Range prediction was poorer when non-linear 
scales were used.—R. Davidon. 

291. Gibson, James J. & Gibson, Eleanor ab 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Continuous perspec- 
tive transformations and the perception of rigid 
motion. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 129-138.—“Con- 
tinuous perspective transformations of varying length 
were presented in 2-sec. cycles to each O on the 
visibly flat surface of a translucent screen. Judg- 
ments of the amount of change of slant of the ap- 
parently rigid object were in good correspondence 
with the length of the transformation sequence, with- 
out depending on the kind of pattern which carried 
the transformation. The patterns differed with re- 
spect to regularity vs. irregularity and form vs. tex- 
ture. Regularity may have had a small effect on 
the variability of judgments but texturedness did not.” 
16 references.—J. Arbit. 

292. Granger, G. W., & Franks, C. M. (U. Lon- 
don, England.) Dark-adaptation and condition- 
ing: Some observed correlations. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 70, 462-464.—The correlations found 
“indicate a tendency for long perceptual (light-adap- 
tation) times to be associated with ease of condition- 
ing and resistance to extinction.” The results raise 
the problem of their meaning or interpretation.— 
R. H. Waters. 

293. Gulick, W. L., & Stake, R. E. (Princeton 
U,N.].) The effect of time on size-constancy. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 276-279.—"Twelve Os 
made estimates of size of triangles at 20, 30, 40, 50, 
and 80 ft., while limited to accommodation, converg- 
ence, and binocular retinal disparity. The role of 
time in size-constancy was investigated by obtaining 
these size-estimates at exposure of 02, 0.8, and 4.0 
sec. The results indicate that an exposure as brief 
as 0.1 sec. adversely affects size-constancy when only 
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the cues to distance mentioned above are operative." 
—R. H. Waters. 

294, Halpern, L., & Kugelmass, S. The varia- 
bility of tactile two point discrimination in the 
sensorimotor induction syndrome. Acta psychol., 
1957, 13, 162-172.—Patients with the sensorimotor 
induction syndrome in unilateral disequilibrium often 
have an impairment of various qualities of sensi- 
bility on the homolateral side of the body. Utilizing 
measures of the tactile two-point discrimination 
threshold, the present study indicated that this im- 
pairment is systematically influenced by head posture, 
eye conditions and colored light. Of clinical im- 
portance is the confirmation that the impairment is 
not the result of a primary lesion of the sensory 
pathways, but is a secondarily induced phenomenon. 
15 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

295. Hamilton, Vernon. (U. of London.) Per- 
ceptual and personality dynamics in reactions to 
ambiguity. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 200-215.— 
“A battery of tests designed to elicit differential re- 
sponses to a variety of ambiguous situations was ad- 
ministered to groups of Control and Neurotic sub- 
jects. . . . Neurotic subjects were generally shown to 
avoid ambiguity more than Controls, and Conversion 
Hysterics and Obsessionals avoided ambiguous situa- 
tions more than Anxiety States. It is suggested that 
avoidance of ambiguity serves to avoid anxiety and 
conflict. . . . The evidence is taken to be consistent 
with a theory of cognitive control of the environment 
mediated via perceptual attitudes operative at vary- 
ing levels of the individual" 48 references.—L. E. 
Thune. 

296, Harris, B., Hauptschein, А„ & Schwartz, 
L.S. (New York U.) Minimum cost decision- 
feedback systems for detecting signals perturbed 
by additive Gaussian noise. Oferat. Res., 1957, 5, 
680-692.—In a binary system, signals may be re- 
corded at the receiver as present, absent, or decision 
withheld when doubtful. In the latter case, interpre- 
tation may be provided through coded artificial con- 
straint, or the receiver may require the signal to be 
repeated—the method of decision feedback, The papet 
develops decision feedback system theory to specify 
optimum conditions in a least cost sense, and demon- 
strate that the decision feedback method is more 
efficient in terms of power, bandwidth and time,— 
M. R. Marks. 

297. Harris, William P. (Mass. Inst. of Tech.) 
A revised law of comparative judgment. Psycho- 
metrika, 1957, 22, 189-198.—"In contrast to Thur- 
stone's law of comparative judgment, a model in 
which a comparison pair and its complement are as- 
sumed to give rise to two different distributions of 
differences is considered. The consequences of this 
revised model on scaling problems is developed."— 
M. O. Wilson. 

208. Haslerud, George M., & Clark, R. Ernest. 
(U. New Hampshire, Durham.) On the redinte- 
grative perception of words. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1957, 70, 97-101—Twenty-two 9-letter words were 
tachistoscopically presented to 25 college freshmen. 
The problem was two-fold: what positions in the 
word are occupied by the letters that are the cues for 
recognition, and what conditions make possible "the 
redintegrative leap from the fragment to the correct 
whole-response"? The cue letters are those at the 
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ends of the word. The redintegrative conditions are 
found to be: the cue letters, and the "alternatives pro- 
vided either in the experimental situation (the in- 
dividual selects the correct word from a list), or in 
the verbal repertoire (ability to define the word) of 
the S."—R. H. Waters. 

299. Hastorf, Albert H., (Dartmouth Coll., Han- 
over, №. Н.) & Kennedy, John І. Emmert’s law 
and size-constancy. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 
114-116.—The controversy over the relation between 
Emmert's law and size-constancy results in part be- 
cause the methods of measurement employed affect 
the phenomenon being measured. This suggestion 
was supported by data obtained from 12 Ss who 
judged size of objects, of after-images, and of dis- 
tance under different measuring techniques.—R. H. 
Waters. 

300. Howarth, Edgar. (U. Melbourne, Australia.) 
Three experiments concerning the Köhler and 
Wallach hypothesis. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 12- 
19.—The three experiments described are all con- 
cerned with Kohler and Wallach’s electronic satia- 
tion theory which states that "continuous observa- 
tion of a percept may result in alteration to that 
percept due to changes in the nervous tissue occupied 
by the field of the figure." The first experiment deals 
with the building up of electronic satiation, the second 
with the direction of satiation and the third with the 
permanence of satiation. The conclusion is drawn 
that “satiation theory in its present form is not ade- 
quate to explain the findings of the present report.” 
—P. E. Lichtenstein, 

301. Irwin, Francis W., (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) & Smith, W. A. Value, cost, and in- 
formation as determiners of decision. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 229-232,—"In an expanded judgment 
situation, money prizes were given for correct de- 
cisions and money costs were charged for information. 
The mean number of cards required for decisions was 
greater for the larger of two prizes and the smaller 
of two costs. It was also greater for smaller absolute 
value of the mean and larger value of the SD of the 
numbers seen, in accordance with previous findings. 
Confidence ratings varied significantly with cost, 
mean, and SD, but not with prize."—J. Arbit. 

302. Johansen, Martin. The experienced con- 
tinuations of some three-dimensional forms. Acta 
psychol., 1957, 13, 1-26—An attempt was made to 
elucidate what indicates to an observer that an aspect 
composed of several planes is continued in a particu- 
lar way. Such study is fundamental for the extension 
of knowledge concerning not only perception of forms, 
but also of spatial experience.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

303. Jones, F. Nowell. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) An analysis of individual differences in 
olfactory thresholds. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 
227-232.—A. factor analysis of absolute olfactory 
thresholds for 20 substances obtained from 80 Os 

yielded 4 group-factors which "were further analyzed 
to determine an appreciable general factor." The 4 
group-factors cannot readily be interpreted in terms 
of the chemical and physical properties of the stimuli. 
“The results imply that (a) individual differences in 
olfactory thresholds are systematic; (b) there are 
probably many varieties of receptor; and (c) the 
results correspond to no existing scheme of odor- 
classification."—R. Н. Waters. 
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304. Jones, Nelson Е. (Northwestern О.) Con- 
text effects in judgment as a function of experi- 
ence. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 379-382.—"In rat- 
ing the degree of schizophrenic confusion to be found 
in patients' responses to vocabulary items, it was 
found that the presentation of a limited range of items 
to be judged on a scale representing the full range of 
pathology produced an adaptation-level, context effect, 
Of three kinds of experience, professional training, 
task experience, and experience with the specific 
stimuli, only experience with the task at hand pro- 
duced individually significant differences in the sus- 
ceptibility to distortions in judgment. However, the 
mean ratings of all the experimental groups were in 


the direction of greater stability of judgment as a 


function of increasing experience, and this trend is 
statistically significant. An analysis of the perform- 
ance of individual clinicians shows both assimilation 
and contrast effects emerging in varying degrees,”— 
L. B. Heathers. 


305. Kalis, Betty L. (Univ. of California School 


of Medicine and the Langley Porter Clinic.) Some. 


relationships between size perception and ego ade- 
quacy. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 439-450.—“‘It was hypothe- 
sized that performance in a periscopic tracing experi- 
ment would reflect ego differentiation and that sub- 
jects around the mean of the distribution of scores 
in the task would possess the most adequately differ- 
entiated ego. . . . The results support the hypotheses 
and establish a meaningful relationship between two 


different domains, those of size perception and ego © 


adequacy." 21 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


306. Kottenhoff, Heinrich. Situational and per- 
sonal influences on space perception with experi- 
mental spectacles. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 151-161. 
—Relevant personality conditions determine the course 
of adaptation to inversion glasses when worn more 
than three hours, 
stant their initial degree of visual-field-motion; ex- 
traverts decreased the initial amount during 3 hours 
inversion. These findings agree with Eysenck’s per- 
sonality theory, Slightly extraverted persons appear 
visionally better disposed for an adjustment in situa- 
tions requiring a fast spatial reorientation. 18 refer- 
ences.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


307. Libet, Benjamin, (U. of Calif. Med. Sch., 
San Francisco) & Jones, Margaret Hubbard. (Uni- 
versity of Calif, Los Angeles.) Delayed pain as a 
peripheral sensory pathway. Science, 1957, 126, 
256-257.—Landau and Bishop point out that "de- 
layed pain sensation can be masked by the faster sharp 
pain... .” Libet says: "I suggest . . . that what the 
experimental work reported by Jones [M. H. Jones, 
Science, 124, 442 (1956)] amounts to is a careful 
description of some conditions of stimulation in which 
second pain is not demonstrable.” The report of 
Jones is also criticized in terms of her regarding 
second pain as an "artifact" and her dismissal of 
certain reaction time evidence on pain perception. 
Jones replies that her conclusions “were based on the 
evidence" and the "discussion by Libet adds nothing 
new. Itisa restatement of a selected portion of older 
literature, most of it useless because of failure to con- 
trol stimulation and because of ignorance of proper 
conditions of judgment and psychophysical methods." 
—S. J. Lachman. 


Introverts increased or kept con- | 
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308, Lowenfeld, John; Rubenfeld, Seymour, & 
Guthrie, George M. (Penna, State Univ.) Verbal 
inhibition in subception. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 
171-176.—*A GSR was conditioned to five nonsense 
syllables using shock as an unconditioned stimulus. 
This response was found to be very resistant to ex- 
tinction when the stimuli were presented too rapidly 
for accurate recognition. The parallel to the thera- 
peutic situation is so close that this situation may be 
used to explore the slow extinction of certain re- 
sponses often encountered in psychotherapy when 
verbal inhibitions and non reward are likewise of 
little effect."—G. E. Rowland. 


309. McCroskey, Robert L., Jr. A research note 
on the effects of noise upon flicker fusion fre- 
quency. USN Sch, Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1957, 
Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 7. ii, 6 p— 
The problem was to explore the effects of noise upon 
flicker fusion frequency (FFE). The results of the 
data show that: The FFF means obtained under two 
successive conditions of quiet before and after ex- 
posure to noise are identical; while the FFF means 
obtained in noise before and after quiet ссе аге 
not significantly different; and that the FFF means 
obtained under conditions of noise are significantly 
lower than those obtained in quiet. 


310, Магі, Thomas. (Resch. Lab. of Electron- 
ics, MIT, Cambridge, Mass.) Detection theory and 
psychophysics. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Research Laboratory of Elec- 
tronics, 1956. vi, 73 p.—By using a more sophisti- 
cated analysis in terms of detection theory, the weak- 
nesses of the traditional psychophysical and Tanner 
and Swets’ models are found to be eliminable, The 
application of detection theory to the problem of 
auditory masking with random noise as measured by 
the two-category forced-choice technique, leads to 
the mathematical derivation of the “ideal detector” 
for this masking situation. Applying the above tech- 
nique in experiments gave an indication as to the 
extent and manner in which subjects differ from the 
“ideal detector" when subjected to the masking of 
auditory signals by gaussian broadband noise. Ex- 
cept for a sensitivity loss of 13 db, results, agreeing 
with the mathematical predictions, show that when 
the masked signals are pure tones, subjects behave 
very much like the "ideal detector." 25 references. 
—K. M. Newman. 

311. Meyer, Max Е. (Miami, Florida.) The 
Tartini pitches created by the primary пит 
seven. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 203-210.—For а 
number of suggested reasons, neither Tartini nor 
Helmholtz used 7 as a ratio-term in studies of sub- 
jective tones. This has resulted in “assumptions 
about difference and summation tones . . . made and 
perpetuated that are not justified.” Studies on tri- 
tones and 7 as a ratio-term show that Tartini pitches, 
but neither difference nor summation tones, are ob- 
tainable. The findings are interpreted in terms of 
the “hydraulic theory of cochlear mechanics.” —R, Н. 
Waters. 

312, Miller, Irwin. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
Perception of nonsense passages in relation to 
amount of information and speech-to-noise ratio. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 388-393.—Ss learned 16 
nonsense dissyllables which were subsequently con- 
structed into passages varying in rate of input in- 
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formation and presented under various conditions of 
speech-to-noise ratios and the Ss instructed to write 
down what they heard, Both variables signifi 
affected the number of items reproduced correctly 
(information rate an inverse function and noise ratio 
a direct function). Also found a significant interac- 
tion between these variables.—J. Arbit, 


313. Mishima, Jiro, & Yokoo, Takenari, (Wa- 
seda U, Tokyo Shikaku-teki kioku to chókaku- 
teki kioku ni kansuru hattatsuteki kenkyū. (A 
study on the progress of visual and auditory memo- 
ries.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 5, 1-8.—Series of 
nonsense syllables and meaning sentences were pre- 
sented to Ss by either tachistoscopic memory drum or 

honograph, 2nd to 9th grade children were 
n nonsense series, auditory memory showed higher 


reproduction score than the visual one until 6th grade 


then dropped, while visual memory score inci 

with age up to 7th grade. In meaning series vis- 
wal memory showed definitely better reproduction 
throughout the age levels with maximum at 
grade in both curves, English summary, p. 

S. Ohwaki. 

314, Moncrieff, R. W. (Chichester, Eng.) ol- 
factory adaptation and odor-intensity. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 1-20.—The odor-threshold con- 
centration of an odorant is taken after a prior in- 
spiration of the undiluted substance and again after 
an inspiration of the dilutant. Odor-intensity is de- 
fined as the ratio of the first to the second threshol 
concentration, Experiments show good agreement 
among 4 Os, and yield results that are harmonious 
with practical experience. A number of technical 
relationships between the odor-intensity of various 
odorants and their chemical composition are геро! 
—R. H. Waters. 

315. Murphy, Gardner, & Solley, Charles M. 
(Menninger Foundation, Learning to perceive as 
we wish to perceive. Bull, Menninger Clin, 1957 
21, 225-237.—This paper describes the experimental 
results of a series of studies based on the assumption 
that perception is to some extent molded by specific 
affective experiences. In the quest for pet 
phenomena as such, the authors have gradually shifted 
from brief exposures to situations in which 
is responded to “while the impact of the stimulus ma- 
terial is still manifestly present.” Results are sur- 
veyed under the headings: figure-ground studies, 
scotoma (localized "blindness" for a particular aspect 
of the total perceptual field), misperception, percept- 
ual expectancy and scanning, and individual differ 
ences. 23 references.—W. A. Varvel, j 

316. Machman, Marvin. (U. of Colorado, 
Boulder.) The influence of size and shape on the 
discrimination of visual intensity. Amer. J. Р, 
chol., 1957, 70, 21 1-218.—T wo experiments were 
signed to test the theory, by Lamar, Hecht, et al, 
that “differential thresholds are determined D Aes. 
ary dimensions of a stimulus rather than by area, 
At the same time they serve to test theories that as- 
sume such thresholds are determined by the area of 
the stimulus and the theory, by Graham and associ- 
ates, based on the concept of unit-areas. 
of both experiments give empirical нав 
rather than to the latter type of 
Waters. 
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317. Nakamura, Ikuta. (Yamaguchi U.) Tōit- 
suteki naru taido shinrigaku no genri to shite no 
taido no ryokyokusei: Benbetsuiki no inshibun- 
seki. (On the polarity of attitude as one of the uni- 
tary norm to construct the psychology of attitude: 
The factor analysis of the discriminative threshold.) 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 5, 32-41.—1t has been 
known that in the study of attitude in any social 
situation, there is a significant difference between the 
measurement made by agreeing response and dis- 
agreeing one. The writer hypothesizes that this 
polarity of attitude is in action in laboratory study 
of perception, Experiments were carried on the dis- 
crimination thresholds of depth and length of lines. 
The results were factor analyzed and the attitude of 
judgment was found as the first factor when the 
method of limit was used. The hypothesis was sup- 
ported. English summary, p. 60.—5. Ohwaki. 


318. Parducci, Allen, (Swarthmore Coll, Pa.) 
& Hohle, Raymond. Restriction of range in the 
judgment of single stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1957, 70, 272-275.—The experiment was designed to 
test the hypothesis that the presence or absence of 
"judgmental shift following restriction of stimulus- 
range" is a function of S's belief about the perma- 
nence of the shift. Instructional sets given just prior 
to the restriction of the stimulus-range, leading S to 
expect the restriction to be permanent, temporary, or 
ambiguous supported the hypothesis when the restric- 
tion was readily noticeable.—R. H. Waters. 


319. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll, Flushing, 
N. Y.) The influence of background on the per- 
ception of convexity and concavity. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 70, 131-132.—Certain figures, containing 
gradients of light and shade, may be seen as convex 
or, when turned through 180°, as concave. The 
usual interpretation of this effect in terms of learning 
is open to question: light is more commonly multi- 
rather than uni-directional and investigation showed 
that the background of the figure is in part an in- 
fluencing condition.—R. Н. Waters. 

320. Pollack, M., Battersby, W. S., & Bender, 
M. B. (Mt. Sinai Hosp, New York.) Tachisto- 
scopic identification of contour in patients with 
brain damage. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
220-227—lachistoscopic thresholds for correct 
identification of gaps in a circle were determined for 
a variety of gap sizes and visual field position in 
patients with homonymous visual defects, other brain- 
injured patients and in control subjects. Largest in- 
creases in threshold were in amblyopic portions of 
visual fields of patients with homonymous visual de- 
fects; there were also increases of threshold in areas 
of the involved visual field that were perimetrically 
normal, There were small but significant elevations 
of threshold in brain-injured patients as compared 
with controls. Completion effects of various kinds 
were reported in the hemianopics. “It is concluded 
that theories which stress a point-for-point projection 
of afferent impulses from retina to striate cortex are 
inadequate for explaining the results obtained in the 
present study.” 17 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

321. Pustell, Thomas E. (Hofstra College.) 
The experimental induction of perceptual vigilance 
and defense. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 425-438.—“The 
present study explored some conditions under which 
anxiety or fear leads to either perceptual vigilance 
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or perceptual defense. Painful electric shock was 
experimentally associated with one of four geometri- 
cal figures, and a reinforcement schedule similar to 
classical rather than instrumental conditions was em- 
ployed. . . . Statistically significant sex differences in 
perceptual shift occurred, with the males tending 
toward defense even when the possibility of conscious 
distortion of report was almost certainly eliminated. 
The vigilance trend in the males is interpreted as con- 
firmation of the hypothesis that moderately strong 
anxiety can function as a cue or signal which height- 
ens perception. The defensive trend among the fe- 
males is tentatively attributed to a stronger anxiety 
reaction to electric shock."—2M. О. Wilson. 


322. Rubenfeld, Seymour; Lowenfeld, John, & 
Guthrie, George M. (Penna. State Univ.) Stimu- 
lus generalization in subception. J. gen. Psychol., 
1956, 54, 177-182.—"It was predicted that subjects 
would react differentially in terms of a conditioned 
GSR to misidentified dissimilar stimuli, and that this 
response would generalize to a greater extent to 
similar stimuli when these were misidentified than 
when they were accurately reported. A design in- 
volving tachistoscopic exposure of geometric figures 
that permitted control of stimulus preferences and 
differential ease of recognition was used. The re- 
sults confirmed the predictions. Application of sub- 
ception to clinical and other phenomena was sug- 
gested and a theoretical interpretation of the process 
was attempted."—G. E. Rowland. 


323. Russell Roger W. (Army Med. Res. Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) Effects of variations in ambient 
temperature on certain measures of tracking skill 
and sensory sensitivity. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1957, No. 300. ii, 69 p.—Effects of ambient tempera- 
tures, ranging from — 10° to 4- 40° C., on tracking 
skills using movement and pressure controls and on 
tactile and kinesthetic sensitivity and hand grip were 
investigated. The results showed that signs of im- 
pairment in performance appeared when temperature 
varied outside rather narrow limits and that the nature 
of the impairment differed in the two types of per- 
formance. They also showed that different sense 
modalities were differentially sensitive to tempera- 
ture variations in terms of the duration of exposure 
necessary to produce signs of impairment and in terms 
of the characteristics of their recovery following ex- 
posure. 62 references.—R. V. Hamilton. 

324. Schmidt, Wolfgang. (Worms, Germany.) 
Attrappenversuche zur Analyse des Lachens: Ein 
Beitrag zur Frage der kommunikativen Funktion 
des menschlichen Ausdrucks. (Analysis of laughter 
through paper-model experiments: A contribution to 
communicative functions of human expression.) 
Psychol. Beit., 1957, 3, 223-264.—After a review of 
theoretical aspects of laughter, the author discusses a 
study in which he asked 750 adolescents to group a 
series of paper models according to the intensity of 
laughter expressed. The results did not support the 
assumptions of Krueger that Gestalt perceptions are 
involved, but confirmed the theory of “summing of 
stimuli" (Seitz) and of "innate operative mecha- 
nisms" (Lorenz, Tinbergen). English and French 
summaries. 49 references.—H. P. David. 

325. Schutz, Howard G., & Pilgrim, Francis J. 
(Quartermaster Food & Container Instit, Chicago, 
Ш.) Differential sensitivity in gustation. J. exp. 
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Psychol 1957, 54, 41-48.—“Differential sensitivity 
to the four primary taste qualities at five levels of in- 
tensity was determined by the method of single stimuli 
on 10 Ss. Differences among the differential sensi- 
tivities to the four taste qualities are significant... . 
Individuals differ widely in their differential sensi- 
tivity to the basic tastes within the qualities and in 
the order to which they are sensitive to different 
qualities.” 22 references.—/. Arbit. 

326. Shapiro, David S. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia U.) Perceptions of significant family and 
environmental relationships in aggressive and 
withdrawn children. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
381-385.—“This study sought to determine whether 
characteristic patterns of overt adjustments are sys- 
tematically associated with characteristic forms of 
perceptual behavior. Specifically, it was hypothe- 
sized that in perceptual tasks related to significant 
family experiences, aggressive children estimate the 
size, strength, and ability of child figures to be greater 
both in absolute terms and greater in relation to the 
size, strength, and ability of parental figures than 
withdrawn children; that they expect punishment to 
be less severe, and describe immediate outcomes of 
situations as more favorable than withdrawn children. 
The results lead to the conclusion that differences in 
the overt adjustment patterns of aggressive and with- 
drawn children are related to differences in expecta- 
tions about the outcomes of situations relevant to the 
nee and security of the individual"—4. J. Bach- 
rach. 

327. Solomon, Philip, (Harvard Med. Sch. Bos- 
ton, Mass.) Leiderman, P. Herbert; Mendelson, 
Jack, & Wexler, Donald. Sensory deprivation: A 
review. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 357-363.— 
A critical review is made of some of the most rele- 
vant autobiographical, “brainwashing,” and experi- 
mental data in the area of perceptual and sensory 
deprivation. 28 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

328. Sommer, Robert. (The Menninger Found.) 
The effects of rewards and punishments during 
perceptual organization. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 550- 
558.—The purpose was to determine the effects of an 
operative need-state upon perception. Ambiguous 
figures were used in a need-perception experiment. 
Three alternative reinforcing conditions, rewarding, 
punishing and neutral, were employed. The results 
are best interpreted by a “hypothesis regarding an 
asymmetrical U-curve: both pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness influence perception, but at a given level of af- 
fective intensity, pleasantness has more influence 
than unpleasantness.”—M. О. Wilson. 

329, Smith, Olin W., & Sherlock, Louise. ear 
nell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) A new explanation of the 
velocity-transposition phenomenon. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 70, 102-105.—Brown's velocity-transposi- 
tion phenomenon (5: 3011) can be more simply ex- 
plained in terms of S's judgments of the frequency 
with which objects in the moving field pass a fixation 
point. There is ^no necessity for invoking trans- 
position as one of the necessary conditions of the 
judgment."—R. H. Waters. 

330. Smock, Charles D. (Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station.) The relationship between "in- 
tolerance of ambiguity," generalization and speed 
of perceptual closure. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 
27-36 —Early and late responders in making de- 
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cisions about a recognition test for mutilated pictures 
showed more response perseveration and shorter 
latency of response than did those responders who 
made their decisions nearer the mean trial of initial 
decisions for the total sample (58 junior high school 
students). These, together with related findings, 
were interpreted as lending support to the hypothesis 
that anxiety is an important determinant of "intoler- 
ance of ambiguity.” 21 references.—F. Costin. 


331. Spence, Donald P. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University.) A new look at vigilance and 
defense. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 103-108. 
—2 hypotheses were tested: (a) “Threatening tachis- 
tocopic stimuli are recognized at thresholds both 
higher and lower than thresholds for matched control 
words. The extent of deviation is related to degree 
of anxiety induced by the threat”; and (b) “When 
the associated anxiety is removed, then threshold 
deviations diminish. The degree of reduction is re- 
lated to the decrease in anxiety.” 22 adults of mixed 
sexes served as Ss. 2 matched lists of words were 
presented in an anagram-solving exercise. One list 
was constructed to produce failure. When all words 
were presented tachistoscopically for a second time, 
it was found that anxiety aroused by the failure cor- 
related significantly with the absolute difference be- 
tween recognition thresholds for failure and control 
words. This relationship persisted even after the 
artificial nature of the anxiety had been explained.— 
A. S. Tamkin. 

332. Stennett, Richard G. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) The relationship of performance level to 
level of arousal. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 54-61.— 
“A test of the hypothesis that an inverted-U relation- 
ship exists between the level of arousal and perform- 
ance level was made by comparing the performance of 
31 Ss on an auditory tracking task under different 
conditions of incentive . . . the data of this study 
give strong support to the hypothesis. The hypothe- 
sis held regardless of whether palmar conductance 
level or the EMG response of any one of four differ- 
ent muscle groups was used as the criterion of 
arousal."—J. Arbit. 

333. Sabatini, Raoul W., (Oak Forest Institutions, 
Illinois) & Chesrow, Eugene AR Mental age, 
chronological age and span of perception. Optom. 
Wkly., 1957, 48, 1803-1896.—"The purpose of the 
study was to examine the possible relationship be- 
tween mental age and span of perception. N= 
of 9 to 16 years. A mean correlation of + 0.354 was 
found. The correlation with chronological age was 
smaller, averaging to + 0.239.—T. Shipley. 

334. Tindall, George T., & Kunkle, E. Charles. 
(Duke Univ., Durham, N. C.) Pain-spot densities 
in human skin: An experimental study. AMA 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 605-610,—By ap- 
plication of a calibrated needle algesimeter to à 
stamped area on the back of the hand (150 tests made 
on 21 normal Ss), it was noted that "there existed 
in every S a wide range of pain sensitivity" although 
for each S on retest the pattern was similar to the 
first. Analgesis spots are interpreted to represent 
“а gap in the fiber network rather than a pain fiber 
with an unusually high threshold." These and other 
results are discussed in relation to clinical medicine. 
—L. A. Pennington. 
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335. v. Békésy, G. Neural volleys and the simi- 
larity between some sensations produced by tones 
and by skin vibrations. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1957, 29, 1059-1069.— The pitch sensation resulting 
from mechanical and electrical vibrations of the skin 
is examined in light of the electro-physiology and 
anatomy of the skin organs. The results provide a 
comparison with related observations of the hearing 
mechanisms.—/. Pollack. 


336. von Lüthy, F. (Neurologische Universitats- 
klinik, Zurich, Switzerland.) ^ Schmerzprobleme. 
(Problems of pain.) Conf. neurol., 1957, 17, 82-94. 
—"In this inaugural lecture, pain problems are dis- 
cussed, The pain is to be considered not only a 
‘watch-dog of health’ but also as an undesirable and 
often useless symptom of various diseases or even as 
a disease per se. The author discusses the basic 
anatomic and physiologic facts of pain conduction and 
pain perception and then some special types of pain, 
such as hemicrania, headaches in vascular diseases 
and causalgia. Finally pathologic non-perception or 
absence of pain is mentioned and conclusions are 
drawn." (Author's summary.) English and French 
summaries.—M. L. Simmel. 

337. Vroom, Victor H. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.) Effect of design on estimation of size 
of coins. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 89-92.—To 
determine whether surface design influences the judg- 
ment of size, apart from the meaning or value repre- 
sented, Ss adjusted the size of a white spot of light 
to match a normal 50¢ piece, a 50¢ piece defaced 
with almost none of the design left, an aluminum 
disk with a pattern of drilled indentations, and a 
blank aluminum disk. Size estimations for the two 
items containing designs were not significantly differ- 
ent than for the two without. However, differences 
in estimated size of value objects as opposed to non- 
value objects were significant at the .0001 level.— 
R. Davidon. 


338. Wilde, Kurt. (Göttingen, Hoher Weg 15.) 
Uber die Mitnahme im binokularen Tiefensehen. 
(Induced covariation in binocular depth perception.) 
2. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 467-481.—“(1) 
The effect of induced covariation (Mitnahme) in 
binocular depth perception is analyzed. Gestalt fac- 
tors of proximity, equality, good continuation, closure, 
experience and common fate were shown to be con- 
ditions necessary for the manifestation and variation 
of this phenomenon. (2) The distinction between 
‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ covariation, proposed by 
Linschoten, appears untenable.” English and French 
summaries—W, J. Koppitz. 

339. Willingham, Warren W. Interdependence 
of successive judgments: I. Comparative judg- 
ment. II. Affective judgment. III. Absolute 
judgment. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1957, 
Proj. No. NM 14 02 11, Sub. 12, No. 2. iii, 17 p— 
Interdependence of successive judgments was investi- 
gated in the context of comparative, affective and 
absolute judgment. The findings were as follows: 
(1) In a two-choice situation involving sub-threshold 
and supra-threshold discrimination, both alternation 
and repetition biases were found; (2) No alterna- 
tion or repetition bias was found in a two-choice 

affective judgment situation; (3) Numerical ratings 
tended to be biased in the direction of the previous 
ratings but this was mitigated by instructions to the 
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subject. Methodological and theoretical implications ` 
of these results were discussed. 

340. Woellner, Richard C. The perception of 
vertical in the presence of increased accelerative 
forces. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1957, Proj, - 
No. NM 17 01 11, Sub. 1, No. 45. 
normal subjects were tested for their estimations of 
vertical and body axis when tilted to the side in a 
tilting chair and when exposed to a change in direc- 
tion and magnitude of resultant force on a human 
centrifuge. It was found that the estimation of 
vertical lay close to the true vertical on the tilt 
chair and close to the angle of resultant force on the 
centrifuge. The constant error in both cases lay 
toward the subject's body axis, consistently but not 
significantly, and was very slightly greater under 
increased resultant force on the centrifuge. The 
estimation of body axis had considerable deviation in 
each subject and also varied considerably from sub- 
ject to subject. 

341. Wyszecki, G., & Sanders, C. L. (National 
Research Council of Canada, Ottawa, Canada.) Cor- 
relate for lightness in terms of CIE-Tristimulus 
values. Part II. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 840- 
842.—"A triangulation technique was used to check 
the definition of lightness as applied in the previous 
paper. The results indicate that the procedure of 
defining lightness in terms of the luminous reflectance 
of neutral samples is satisfactory. The investigation 
has been further extended to show a systematic de- 
pendence of lightness index on background color. As 
might be expected, the lightness index of colors simi- 
lar to the background is decreased and the lightness 
index of complementary colors is increased relative 
to the lightness index obtained using a black back- 
ground. This effect is due to the change in chro- 
matic adaptation of the eye."—7F. Ratliff. 


(See also Abstracts 694, 1017, 1161, 1830, 
1933, 2384) 
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342. Allen, Henry F. (Boston.) A new picture 
series for preschool vision testing. Amer. J. Oph- 
thal., 1957, 44, 38-41.—8 test pictures of the size of 
the 30-foot E are presented for use in children unable 
to respond on the E-chart.—D. Shaad. 

343. American Optometric Association, Mo- 
torist Vision & Highway Safety Committee. Vi- 
sion for driving. Optom. Wkly., 1957, 58, 1845-1847. 
—"Preliminary report on a survey with recommenda- 
tions for action."—T. Shipley. 

344. Apell, Richard J. (Gesell Instit, New 
Haven, Conn.) Developmental visual care. Of- 
tom. Wkly., 1957, 48, 1475-1479.—A home training 
program is described, under three headings: gross 
motor activities, fine motor coordination, and specific 
games.—T. Shipley. 

345. Attneave, Fred. (Center for Advanced 
Study, Stanford, California.) An interocular color- 
effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 318-319.—1f one 
eye is stimulated with a saturated hue, when this hue 
is removed and the eyes are opened and shut, al- 
ternately, at a rapid rate, the stimulated eye sees the 
negative afterimage of the inducing hue and the 
unstimulated eye sees the inducing hue in reduced 
saturation. This observation suggests that the effect 
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“is interocular, and therefore implies an opposition 
of complementaries in some region central with re- 
spect to the optic chiasma.”—R. Н. Waters. 

346. Bailey, Neal J. (Div. Optom., Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington.) Visual projection in walking ex- 
periments. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 360-376.— 
“This paper is the first of a number of reports which 
will be concerned with the analysis of projection 
patterns found in normal binocular subjects, one- 
eyed subjects, and in normal correspondence and 
anomalous correspondence squinters.” Under vari- 
ous conditions of viewing, different subjects were 
asked to walk (50 yards) directly toward a distant 
(1,000 yds.) target, at which time their actual path 
direction was determined in 0.05 prism diopter steps. 
Projection in normal binoculars was found to be 
parallel to the bisector of the angle of convergence; 
in one-eye subjects, parallel to the line of sight of the 
remaining eye; in normal correspondence squinters, 
parallel to the line of sight of the preferred eye; and, 
in anomalous correspondence squinters, parallel to 
the line of sight of the eye being used. 17 refer- 
ences.—T. Shipley. 

347. Bartz, Albert E. (North Dakota U., Grand 
Forks.) Attention value as a function of illumi- 
nant color change. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 82- 
84.—A. 16-dial panel was tested with a check-reading 
task (to detect deviations) for the effect of illumi- 
nation changes to aid detection of errors. In one 
situation (R), from 1 through 8 error dials were 
presented under constant red illumination. In the 
other situation (RG) error dials were accompanied 
by a change in illuminant from red to green. "(a) 
Differences between response times and also varia- 
bility of response under the R and RG situations were 
significant; (b) three times as many errors were 
committed under the R situation; (c) no significant 
sex differences were present under either the R or 
RG situation."—P. Ash. 

348. Battig, William F., Voss, James F., & 
Brogden, W. J. (Univ. Wisconsin.) The effect 
of frequency of intermittence upon perceived 
brightness. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 61— 
64.—There is an inverse non-linear relationship be- 
tween the frequency of the positive phase of an in- 
termittent light and its apparent brightness under 
both high and low luminance conditions and for fre- 
quency ranges from 4 cps to fusion.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

349. Berens, Conrad, & Fonda, Gerald. (New 
York.) An accommodation card and rule. Amer. 
J. Ophthal, 1957, 44, (4, Part I), 533-537.—An 
English-Spanish accommodation test card, including 
several other tests, is presented—D. Shaad. 

350. Berens, Conrad; Girard, Louis J., Fonda, 
Gerald, & Sells, S. B. (Randolph Field, Texas.) 
Effects of tachistoscopic training: On visual func- 
tions in myopic patients. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1957, 
44, (4, Part II), 25-48.—Some improvement in un- 
aided acuity of 80 myopic patients who were highly 
motivated was demonstrated. 47 references—D. 
Ѕлаай. 

351. Bevan, William, & Bevan, Dorothy С. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Judged size and personal rele- 
vance: An exercise in quasi-representative design. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 203-207.—Two children 
were requested to examine a number of objects of 
personal relevance which were believed to cover a 
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wide range of positive and negative values. The 
child was to pd out the items he liked best in de- 
scending order of likeability. As the selection was 
made he was to indicate the size of the object on a 
stick held in front of him. There was no bias in 
preference for different sized objects, Both over- 
estimated the size of small objects with the elder child 
overestimating large objects by a small amount and 
the younger child underestimating large objects. No 
reliable limits were found within which a preference- 
size relationship holds. It is felt that while the 
preference-items may have encompassed a range of 
the S’s values the judgmental situation may not have 
been conducive to induction of observable value ef- 
fects —G. E. Rowland. 

352. Bleything, Willard B. (Sch. Aviat. Med., 
Gunter Air Force Base, Alabama.) Factors influ- 
encing stereoscopic localization. Amer. J. Op- 
tom., 1957, 34, 416-429.—The stereoscopic localiza- 
tion of a polarized ring target was studied (№ = 10) 
under several experimental conditions: (1) different 
target separations; (2) different sizes of targets; 
(3) observation through base-out prisms ; (4) ob- 
servation through minus spherical lenses; (5) ob- 
servation through a combination of lens and prism. 
"Stereoscopic size increases with stereoscopic locali- 
zation distance and at a rate slightly greater than the 
rate obtained if the size is predicted from the visual 
angle subtended at each particular distance meas- 
ured.” 20 references.—T. Shipley. 

353. Blomberg, L.-H., Fallstrém, Carl Eric, & 
Petersén, Ingemar. (Sahlgrenska sjukhuset, Gothen- 
burg, Sweden.) Hypotension induced as a load in 
flicker-fusion tests: An investigation with gan- 
glion blocking agents and Evipan in psychiatric 
patients before and after electro-convulsive ther- 
apy. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32, 125-136.—A 
fall in blood pressure alone so influenced the flicker- 
fusion threshold that significant gains or losses oc- 
curred in 32 of 79 examinations. There was a low 
correlation between the blood pressure fall and this 
influence. These effects were less after electroshock, 
Evipan also caused a decrease in blood pressure, 
which showed a low correlation to the flicker-fusion 
threshold response. There was no significant differ- 
ence after electroshock. Electroencephalographic 
changes after electroshock were not commoner in 
those who presented altered flicker-fusion threshold 
values. 15 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

354. Blough, Donald S. (Nat. Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Effect of lysergic acid 
diethylamide on absolute visual threshold of the 
pigeon. Science, 1957, 126, 304-305.—A. recently 
devised technique is used to measure the effect of 
LSD on the absolute visual threshold in the pigeon. 
Subjects were three male domestic pigeons (white 
Carneaux). LSD “caused a striking rise in abso- 
lute threshold. . . . Small doses of LSD . . . appear 
to affect the visual threshold of the pigeon without 
grossly disturbing motor discriminative functions. 
This fact may be a valuable clue in understanding 
the physiological action of the drug. It also suggests 
the use of visual threshold measurement as an assay 
technique in the study of LSD and related sub- 
stances.”—S. J, Lachman. 

355. Bongard, M. M., & Smirnov, м. S. O 
teorii tsvetovogo kontrasta N. T. Fedorova. (On 
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N. T. Fedorov's theory of color contrast.) Biofizika, 
1956, 1, 754-758—The authors maintain once more, 
in spite of N. T. Fedorov's charge that their criti- 
cisms of his theory of color contrast contains many 
experimental and theoretical errors, that any one of 
these criticisms is sufficient to disprove it.—I. D. 
London. 

356. Bouman, M. A., & Walraven, P. L. (In- 
stitute for Perception RVO-TNO, Soesterberg, The 
Netherlands.) Some color naming experiments 
for red and green monochromatic lights. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 834-839.—"Instability in the 
color appreciation of monochromatic flashes for a 
normal trichromat is studied with respect to the in- 
stability in the stimulus due to the statistical fluctua- 
tion in the number of incident quanta and the dis- 
tribution of this number over the retinal receptors. 
The frequencies of reddish, yellowish, greenish, blu- 
ish, colorless, white, etc., appearances in the percep- 
tion were determined under variation of brightness, 
wavelength, exposure time, and area of the test stimu- 
lus. By comparison with the quantum theoretical 
studies conducted previously for absolute threshold 
values, it is found that for green excitation, three 
quanta, and for red, two quanta are required for a 
colored perception. For the long wave end two sys- 
tems are sensitive, a ‘red’ and a ‘colorless’ system. 
In the green two quanta excitations result in color- 
less appearances of the perception."—F. Ratliff. 

357. Brock, Frederick W. (39 Victory Blvd., 
Staten Island, N. Y.) Two eyes can be worse than 
one. Optom. Wkly., 1957, 48, 1621-1623.—A short 
general discussion of the bilateral symmetry of the 
senses, with particular concern for the affective dis- 
turbances contingent upon binocular imbalance.—T. 
Shipley. 

358. Brown, R. H. (Naval Res. Lab., Wash., 
D.C.) 'Empty-field' myopia and visibility of dis- 
tant objects at high altitudes. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1957, 70, 376-385.—Previous studies by others have 
"shown . . . that the near sightedness induced by the 
(empty) visual field at high altitude may account in 
part for difficulties in detecting planes.” The present 
study shows that this condition cannot be corrected 
by design of equipment and indicates “the possi- 
bility of improvement in air-to-air search by per- 
sonnel selection."—R. H. Waters. 

359. Brown, Robert E. (Naval Res. Lab.) The 
effect of extent on the intensity-time relation for 
the visual discrimination of movement. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 109-114.—Using 3 hu- 
man Ss, the relation between speed and luminance of 
a small visual stimulus in discrimination of move- 
ment was tested. Above a given speed movement 
could not be discriminated and threshold luminance 
increased in direct proportion to stimulus speed; be- 
low the upper speed threshold "threshold luminance 
for motion discrimination was constant up to a 
critical rate, beyond which it increased directly with 
stimulus speed." Extent of movement increased the 
absolute energy required for discrimination with ex- 
posures below the critical duration. 16 references.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

360. Browning, Carroll W., & Crasilneck, Harold 
B. (Dallas, Texas.) The experimental use of hyp- 
nosis in suppressive amblyopia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1957, 44, (4, Part І), 468-477.—Studies of 9 adults 
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gave inconclusive results but improvement was noted 
in some cases.—D. Shaad, 


361. Burnham, Robert W. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) Inter-eye differences in color- 
perception. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 386-394 — 
“This report concerns a method for determining the 
difference in color sensitivity of the two eyes of an 
observer (O), and equations are presented to show 
how color-appearances to one eye may be predicted 
from a knowledge of what the other eye sees." Im- 
plications of the method and equation are given.— 
R. H. Waters. 


362. Burnham, R. W., Clark, Joyce R., & New- 
hall, S. M. (Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.) Space error in color matching. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 959-966.—“Recent reports in- 
dicate that stimulus position affects appearance in 
some visual situations. The present investigation was 
designed to yield information on the size of such a 
space error in color matching, the precision of color 
matching as a function of positional relations of the 
test and matching fields, and matching time as a func- 
tion of position. Differences caused by position were 
not obtained. This is a reassurring result, since it 
has usually been assumed that no space error exists 
when symmetrical foveal areas are used for color 
matching."—7F. Ratliff. 


363. Butler, Robert A. (Audiol. & Speech Cen- 
ter, Walter Reed Army Hosp.) The effect of de- 
privation of visual incentives on visual explora- 
tion motivation in monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 177-179.—Deprivation of visual ex- 
perience for short periods (0, 2, 4 and 8 hrs.) in- 
creased the responsiveness to visual incentives as a 
function of length of visual deprivation, the effect 
appearing to be maximal at 4 hours. “These data 
provide another demonstration of the similarities be- 
tween behavior based on a proposed curiosity drive 
and behavior based on biological drives."—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

364. Carbajal, Ulysses M. (Los Angeles.) Plot- 
ting the blindspot. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1957, 44, 
379-385.—Factors concerning the size and location 
om ШЕ blindspot are enumerated. 23 references.—D. 

aad. 


365. Cohn, Robert. (U. S. Naval Hosp, Be- 
thesda, Md.) Direct current recordings of eye- 
ball movements in neurologic practice. Neurol- 
ogy, 1957, 7, 684-688.— Technique for DC recording 
of eye movements through variations in the corneal- 
retinal potential difference as picked up by electrodes 
placed at the exterior and interior canthus and am- 
plified with DC amplifiers is described. Numerous 
clinical applications of this technique in the meas- 
urement of neuro-muscular impairment of the ex- 
trinsic ocular muscles, nystagmus, retinal or optic 
nerve damage, etc., are possible—L. J. O'Kelly. 

366. Conklin, J. E.  (Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Aero. Div., Minn.) The influence of figural inspec- 
tion on the autokinetic illusion. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1957, 70, 395-402 —In two experiments, inspection- 
figures "varying in size, shape, filled and unfilled, and 
orientation in the visual field were fixated by Os, 
(102 psychology students), for 1 min. prior to the 
autokinetic situation. . . . It was found that there 
was no relation between I-figure variables and auto- 
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kinetic movement. It was concluded that retinal 
events play a predominant role in the apparent move- 
ment since cortical satiation appears to be unrelated 
to the phenomenon.”—R. Н. Waters. 


367. Costello, C. G., & McGregor, Peter. (St. 
George’s Hosp., Morpeth, Eng.) The relationships 
between some aspects of visual imagery and the 
alpha rhythm. 7. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 786-795.— 
For 20 Ss amount of alpha suppression is related to 
vividness of visual image and avoidance of use of 
higher thought processes, 15 references—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

368. Curran, James J. (Ossining, N. Y.) The 
role of vision in child growth. Optom. Wkly., 1957, 
48, 2161-2163.—A general discussion of the func- 
tional approach to visual problems in children. 16 
references.—T. Shipley. 


369. Danielson, Ralph W. (Denver, Col.) The 
relationship of fields of vision to safety in driving. 
Amer, J. Ophthal., 1957, 44, 657-681.—680 drivers 
were examined by various screening methods, and the 
many aspects of the problem of visual fields are 
pointed out, with suggestions for further research. 
If a driver has visual acuity of 20/40 or better and 
observes caution he may operate a car safely with a 
total field as low as 50 degrees; such a driver should 
be re-examined each year. 52 references.—D. Shaad. 


370. Deese, James. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) Changes in visual performance after visual 
work. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-285. 
iv, 24 p.—This report critically reviews some of the 
experimental and field studies on the effects of pro- 
longed visual work. Two basically different kinds 
of visual tasks, one primarily involving search for 
infrequently occurring signals (vigilance tasks) and 
the other involving active continuous use of the ocu- 
lomotor system and requiring more or less continuous 
mental operation (active tasks) emerge. The effects 
of work at these two types of tasks on the the ca- 
pacity for further visual work are shown to be differ- 
ent. Suggestions for a number of additional studies 
n this field are made. 77-item bibliography.—R. T. 

ave. 


371. Dinnerstein, Dorothy, (Bank St. Coll. Educ., 
New York.) & Wertheimer, Michael. Some de- 
terminants of phenomenal overlapping. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 21-37.—Some 20 different arrange- 
ments of overlapping geometric designs were shown 
to groups of from 21 to 64 Ss who were to describe 
what they saw. The reports supported a number of 
hypotheses concerning conditions of overlap: “Рһе- 
nomenal overlapping is a function of such structural 
principles as symmetry, simplicity, and similarity. 
The structure whose organization determines the di- 
rection of overlapping includes the area claiming the 
contour, the area continuing behind, and additional, 
non-contiguous areas; the main directions of visual 
space are also relevant.” Additional research and 
theoretical issues are suggested —R. H. Waters. 

372. Dvorine, Israel. (2328 Eutaw Pl., Balti- 
more, Md.) Comments on faulty color discrimi- 
nation. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 557-563.—A 
general discussion of color vision, with comments on 
the color deficiencies. 24 references.—T. Shipley. 

373. Flekkel' A. B. Opyt primeneniia tablits 
IUstovoi dlia issledovaniia tsvetovogo zreniia. 
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(An experiment in the application of TUstova's tables 
for investigation of color vision.) Biofizika, 1956, 1, 
708-712.—In spite of certain defects that are dis- 
closed in IUstova's tables for determination of color 
weaknesses, future development of these tables should 
lead to their elimination and to the "possibility of a 
quantitative description of color weakness,"—I. D. 
London. 

374. Fugate, Jack M. (Sch. Optom., Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus.) Physiological basis for discom- 
fort glare. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 377-387.— 
“The evidence thus far indicates that photophobia 
cannot occur without the functional integrity of either 
the consensual or the direct light reflex.” Neural 
integrity of the 5th nerve and the optic nerve must 
be maintained. A short review of the relevant litera- 
ture is presented, together with reports on some 
qualitative experiments of the author. Certain causes 
of individual differences in glare sensitivity are noted, 
Possible further experimental approaches are out- 
lined. “Discomfort associated with uncorrected re- 
fractive errors, and/or ocular muscle imbalance, is 
probably subserved at least in part by the same 
physiological mechanism as discomfort glare."—T. 
Shipley. 

375. Galifret, Yves, & Piéron, Henri. De la 
confrontation des seuils de saturation et de désatu- 
ration des couleurs spectrales. (A comparison of 
saturation and desaturation thresholds in spectral 
colors.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 73-76.—D esatu- 
ration, unlike saturation, is independent of the length 
of the light wave. Perhaps saturation starts from 
acromatic stimulation, always the same, while de- 
saturation starts from an ever varying color plate. 
In any case, varying the length of preliminary ob- 
servation of the colored plate, does not produce the 
anticipated effect.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

376. Gedda, Luigi, & Magistretti, Sandra. (U. 
Rome.) Analisi dell'influenza escercitata dalla 
televisione sull'angolo e sull'ampiezza di fusione. 
(Analysis of the influence of television on the angle 
and amplitude of visual fusion.) Acta genet. med, 
gemellolog., 1957, 6, 267-282.—In a study of 50 twins 
the authors conclude that "television appeared to 
produce an increase of the simultaneous macular per- 
ception and a marked change of fusional convergence 
and amplitude. Furthermore, it increases the fatiga- 
bility of individual convergence.” English, French 
and German summaries.—D. A. Santora, 

377. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J., & Cibis, Paul A. 
Surface texture and depth perception. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-24. 10 p.—Ex- 
periments on the role of irregular texture for depth 
perception were made using a plate-sterometer to 
measure true and apparent differences as well as the 
effect of illumination upon spatial localization. The 
results obtained with 2 groups of 10 subjects indicate 
that the accuracy of spatial localization of plane- 
parallel visual surfaces depends upon the perception 
of separate texture elements—i.e,, grain size, grain 
density, and distribution and distinction of reference 
points within the surface pattern. Surfaces with 
coarse and distinct grain seen at a bright illumina- 
tion provided the greatest accuracy of spatial dis- 
crimination; but even the microstructure of surface 
texture improved depth perception when the grit 
density, grain size, and the conditions under which, 
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it is observed furnished transverse disparity and 
stereoptic cues. 

378. Gibson, James J., Smith, Olin W., Stein- 
schneider, Alfred, & Johnson, Charles W. (Cornell 
0., Ithaca, №. Y.) Тһе relative accuracy of visual 
perception of motion during fixation and pursuit. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 64-68.—“The accuracy 
with which the speed of two moving surfaces . . . 
could be matched was determined for two modes of 
observation: with fixation of the eyes and with pur- 
suit by the eyes. Twenty-four Os made 20 judg- 
ments each, 5 per mode when the standard was on 
the right and 5 when on the left. The differences in 
errors between modes ‘were not statistically sig- 
nificant. A space error was significant at the 5% 
level."—R. Н. Waters. 


379. Gienke, Erwin І. (Ilion, №. Y.) Use of 
hypnosis in visual corrections. Optom. W kly., 1957, 
48, 1797-1800.—“The purpose of this article is merely 
to stimulate interest in definite experimentation in 
this realm, . . .” Recent growth of psychosomatics 
suggests that emotions may influence refraction. 
Therefore, perhaps hypnotic control may also be 
exercised. Experiments involving regression to be- 
fore the onset of myopia are discussed.—T. Shipley. 


380. Gogel, W. C. & Schneps, J. A. (Army 
Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Perceived frontal 
size as a determiner of perceived stereoscopic 
depth. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 296. 
ii, 21 p.—The process by which a stereopsis extent is 
perceived as a linear depth extent was investigated in 
an experiment involving different frontal sizes of the 
same familiar object. The perceived depth resulting 
from a stereopsis extent increased as the perceived 
absolute distance of the familiar objects. An equa- 
tion was developed for predicting the apparent depth 
extent associated with a stereopsis extent as a func- 
tion of (1) an observer constant and (2) the ratio 
of the perceived to the retinal size of frontal extents 
in the vicinity of the stereopsis.—R. V. Hamilton. 


381. Granger, G. W. Eysenck’s theory of anx- 
iety and hysteria and the results of visual adapta- 
tion experiments. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 98-126.— 
There is no convincing proof that threshold measure- 
ments reflect differences in sensory inhibition develop- 
ing within the central nervous system, nor is there 
any satisfactory evidence that these measurements 
are significantly related to relatively permanent per- 
sonality differences between individuals in the way 
demanded by Eysenck’s theory, even though thresh- 
olds may be affected by psychiatric disorders. 108 
references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


382. Grosch, Hans.  (Universitáts-Nervenklinik 
Erlangen.) Partielle Blockierung der Blickmotorik 
und Seitenorientierung bei motorischer Halbseit- 
enschwáche. (Partial blocking of coordinated eye 
movements and lateral orientation in hemiplegia.) 
Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 306-315.— This is an extensive 
case study illustrating the development of apraxia of 
eyelid-closure and inability of directing the gaze to- 
wards the left because of an "agnostic-noetic" im- 
pairment ensuing from a cerebro-vascular accident 
with a left hemiplegia. 15 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

383. Guth, Sylvester K. (General Electric Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio.) Effects of age on visibility. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 463-477.—N = 100, of 17 
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to 65 years. Visibility data was obtained with the 
Luckiesh-Moss visibility meter on 10 seven-letter 
words of 6 pt. type, at 16 inches viewing distance, 
The range of illumination was from 10 to 100 foot- 
candles. The visibility decreases slowly up to age 
45, after which it drops more sharply. Regardless of 
age, when the illumination was increased from 20 to 
30, 20 to 50 and 30 to 80 footcandles, the improve- 
ments in visibility were 23%, 68%, and 142% re- 
spectively, In general, a given physical change is 
more effective in the older patients. “... [O]lder 
workers can be expected to achieve the same visual 
abilities as younger workers if they are provided with 
the necessary footcandle level.” —T. Shipley. 

384. Hackman, Ray B. owe Univ., Phila., 
Pa.) & Tinker, Miles A. ect of variations in 
color of print and background upon eye move- 
ments in reading. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 354- 
359.—Eye-movements were photographed while the 
subjects (N = 49) read from Form B of the Chap- 
man-Cook Speed of Reading Test. Seven sets of 
seven selections each were used, each selection being 
printed with one of the seven different color com- 
binations to be tested. Criteria were: perception 
time, fixation frequency, duration of pauses, and re- 
gression frequency, It was found that black on 
yellow, red on white, green on red, and black on 
white give best legibility. It is emphasized that 
legibility is a function of brightness contrast.—T. 
Shipley. 

385. Hamilton, G. E. (Keystone View Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa.) The Keystone Visual-Survey service. 
Optom. Wkly., 1957, 48, 1234—1236.—4 review of the 
methods and components of the Keystone No. 
Visual Survey Telebinocular is presented. The ques- 
tion of referrals, and over-referrals is discussed.— 
T. Shipley. 

386. Haynes, Phillip R. (Newark, Ohio.) Ac- 
commodative responses associated with the West- 
phal-Piltz pupillary phenomenon. Amer. J. Of- 
tom., 1957, 34, 405-415.—"The present experimental 
and clinical investigation was carried out so that an 
insight might be gained into the neurophysiological 
basis of the various components of the accommodative 
response." A case report, and general discussion, of 
certain accommodative responses which were found 
to occur simultaneously with those pupillary responses 
characteristic of the Westphal-Piltz phenomenon. 21 
references.—T. Shipley. 


387. Heron, Woodburn. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) Perception as a function of retinal locus 
and attention. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 38-48.— 
In 5 experiments letters and forms were exposed in 
the right and left visual field. The Ss, 12 to 20 in 
number, were asked to report the number of items 
recognized. When forms are exposed to the left or 
to the right, equal numbers are reported. More 
letters are recognized in the right than in the left 
field. But if letters are exposed to both fields simul- 
taneously, more are recognized in the left field. Dif- 
ferences between these results and those reported by 
other investigators are pointed out. A simple neuro- 
logical explanation seems less adequate than one 
“made in terms of an attentional process which is de- 
veloped during the course of learning to read."—R. 
H. Waters, 1 
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388. Hofstátter, Peter R. Über die Struktur des 
Farbensystems von Normalen und Grünblinden. 
(On the structure of the color system in normal- 
sighted and green-blind persons.) Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Amwend., 1957, 16, 31-49.—Using a question- 
naire with 24 pairs of antonyms, 11 green-blind and 
25 normal-sighted men described 4 colors (red, green, 
blue, and yellow), and associated them with a series 
of concepts, such as love, hate, etc. The color im- 
pressions of both groups were compared. Green- 
blind subjects experienced green as a color tone of 
blue-yellow quality and not as gray. A factor analy- 
sis of color impressions is reported. The establish- 
ment of relationships between colors and concepts by 
the method of controlled associations is demonstrated. 
English and French summaries. 32 references,— 
J. W. House. 

389. Hofstetter, Henry W., & Baldwin, William. 
(Div. Optom., Indiana Univ., Bloomington.) Bi- 
lateral correlation of residual astigmatism. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1957, 34, 388-391.—"Residual astigma- 
tism ... is the difference between the astigmatism 
in the spectacle plane attributed to the effectivity of 
the ophthalmometrically measured corneal astigma- 
tism and the total astigmatism of the eye as measured 
by any of several routine clinical techniques.” “The 
present report is concerned with the question of 
whether the apparent residual astigmatism factors for 
the two eyes of a pair are correlated.” The data 
were culled from clinical records. The product 
moment correlation between the right and left eyes 
is + 0.62. No relation to age was found. The over- 
all results suggest that residual astigmatism is inde- 
pendent of the difference in total astigmatism.—T. 
Shipley. 

390. IArbus, A. L.  Novaia metodika zapisi 
dvizhenii glaz. (New method for registering eye 
movements.) Biofizika, 1956, 1, 713-/20.—A new 
method of registering eye movements is described. 
It is claimed to be the "most convenient of [all] 
known methods" for recording these movements.— 
I. D. London. 

391. IArbus, A. L. Skorost' dvizheniia izobra- 
zheniia nepodvizhnoi tochki na setchatke v pro- 
tsesse fiksatsii. (Speed of movement of image of 
stationary point on the retina in the process of fixa- 
tion.) Biofizika, 1956, 1, 593-596.—In the process of 
fixating a stationary point, its image on the retina is 
irregularly displaced in the neighborhood of the 
foveal center at an average speed of 6 angular min- 
utes per sec. with maximal speed about 30 angular 
minutes per sec. Amplitude of eye movement was 
equal to 20-40 angular seconds with frequency of 
tremor 80-90 per sec. The eye-jumps in the process 
of fixation are synchronous for the two eyes.—I. D. 
London. 

392. Jahnke, John C. (Indiana U., Jeffersonville 
Center.) A group-method for the study of figural 
after-effects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 319-320. 
—[- and T-figures may be presented by means of an 
opaque projector and Ss asked to make judgments 
of the T-figure. The method is useful “as a simple 
demonstrational experiment for introductory courses" 
and "facilitates the collection of experimental data." 
—R. Н. Waters. 

393. Kanavets-IAkovleva, О. І.  Vliianie iar- 
kosti fona i ugla deistviia bleskogo istochnika 
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sveta na slozhnye dvigatel’nye reaktsii cheloveka, 
(Influence of brightness of background and angle of 
action of a glaring source of light on complex motor 
reactions in man.) Biofizika, 1956, 1, 254-261.— 
Data are adduced to show that the reason for de- 
crease in work-productivity under unfavorable condi- 
tions of illumination lies in the "complex interde- 
pendence which arises at such times between the 
motor and visual analyzers," leading to "disturb- 
ance of visual perception and worsening of motor 
reactions."—I. D. London. 

394, Karlin, Lawrence, & Brennan, Glen. (New 
York U. N. Y.) Memory for visual figures 
by the method of identical stimuli. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 248-252.—The method of iden- 
tical stimuli (the same figures shown as standard and 
comparison stimuli) was used in one study using a 
broken, 15% gap, citcle with 15 Ss, and in another 
using a complete ellipse, presented with the major 
axis vertical, with 10 Ss. “. . . a significant trend 
in time-error was obtained for the former and in- 
significant results for the latter.” Methodological 
differences may be responsible for difference between 
these results and those obtained by others. It is con- 
cluded that “. . . the results . . . did not confirm the 
Gestalt hypothesis concerning the operation of au- 
tonomous factors in the memory-trace."—R. H. 
Waters. 

395. Khitun, V. A. Opyt dlitel'noi zapisi élek- 
troretinogramm. (An experiment in lengthy record- 
ing of electroretinograms.) Biofisika, 1956, 1, 668- 
67i.—Lengthy electroetinographic recordings were 
undertaken in a study of spectral sensitivity of the 
dark adapted eye. The organization of the experi- 
ments and apparatus are described.—7. D. London. 

396. Klemmer, E. T. (Operational Applications 
Laboratory, Wash. D. C.) Rhythmic disturbances 
in a simple visual-motor task. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1957, 70, 56-63.—1f, in reaction-time studies, the 
stimuli are presented faster than one per sec., N ex- 
periences difficulty in keeping pace. This “rhythmic 
disturbance” was studied in 6 tests in which responses 
to 1 or 5 lights, randomly or regularly varied, were 
made by tapping 1 or 5 keys. In all tests stimuli 
were given at a rate of 1 per 0.52 sec. Results from 
5 Ss indicated that “only when there was uncertainty 
both about the position of the next light and the re- 
sponse to it were all Ss able to maintain a consistent 
phase relation between stimulus and response. — 
R. H. Waters. 

397. Kornzweig, A. L., Feldstein, M. & 
Schneider, J. (New York City.) The eye in old: 
age: IV. Ocular survey of over 1,000 aged persons 
with special reference to normal and disturbed 
visual function. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1957, 44, 29-37. 
—Vision of 15/70 or better, considered adequate, was 
found in 86.1%; poorer vision was found in 13.9%. 
37 references.—D. Shaad. 

398. Kottenhoff, Heinrich. Situational and per- 
sonal influences on space perception with experi- 
mental spectacles: I. Prolonged experiments with 
inverting glasses. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 79-97, — 
All studies demonstrate a strong influence of both 
situational and personal (deliberate) determinants in 
the visual perception of up-down and right-left. 
From the variations of experimental situations, it be- 
comes clear that the preexperimental visual world 
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is most preserved in a laboratory environment, 
whereas active participation in an everyday milieu 
and its functions seems to decrease the old memory 
patterns and favors the building of a new visu-spatial 
world in correspondence to the inverted visual field. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


399. Kratter, Frederick Edward. (Caswell Train- 
ing School, Kinston, North Carolina.) Color-blind- 
ness in relation to normal and defective intelli- 
gence. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 436-441.— 
“The incidence of color-blindness among high-grade 
defectives equals more or less that of the normal popu- 
lation. Among 128 male morons examined, 5 were 
found to be color-blind; of these three were green- 
blind and two red-blind, making a percentage of 3.91. 
Among 63 male imbeciles, five were considered di- 
chromatic. Four were green-blind and one red-blind 
making a percentage of 7.93. It would accordingly 
appear that the incidence of color-blindness among 
the low-imbecile male population is about twice that 
of the moron group. The higher figure amongst im- 
beciles should be expected considering the larger 
number of pathological and developmental anomalies 
occurring in this group of persons. The finding that 
twice as many imbeciles as morons are subject to red- 
green blindness, should prompt the authorities re- 
sponsible for their institutional welfare and training 
to adopt such measures as would minimize their 
color-handicaps.”—V. M. Staudt. 


400. Krauskopf, John. (Army Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) Effect of retinal im- 
age motion on contrast thresholds for maintained 
vision. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 740-744.— 
“Contrast thresholds for maintained vision were de- 
termined under varying conditions of retinal image 
motion. The ‘stopped image’ technique was used to 
eliminate normal image motion, Controlled motion 
at various frequencies and amplitudes was introduced 
by rotating one of the mirrors in the optical system. 
Low-frequency vibrations (1, 2, and 5 cps) of the 
retinal image were found to be beneficial to main- 
tained vision while high-frequency vibrations (10, 20, 
and 50 cps) were found to be detrimental to main- 
tained vision when compared to vision in the ab- 
sence of normal retinal image motion."—F, Ratliff. 

401. Kreindler, A, & Crieghel, E. (Pavlov 
Neurologic Institute of the Academy of the Rumanian 
Republic.) Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber 
die Physiologie der Pupillenerweiterung. (Ex- 
perimental research on mydriasis.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol., Leipzig., 1957, 9, 227-230.—Experi- 
ments on the mechanism of mydriasis in cats revealed 
that excitability of the gyrus sigmoideus depends on 
the current functional state of the peripheral mydria- 
sis stimulating pathways. The cortex controls the 
excitability of the diencephalic centers and of the 
peripheral tracts. Mydriasis is produced by para- 
sympathetic inhibition and excitation of the cervical 
sympathetics. With denervation of the iris the effect 
of peripheral humoral factors can be ascertained. 
Electro-shock produces mydriasis in the tonic phase 
through sympathetic excitation and in the clonic phase 
through parasympathetic inhibition. Russian sum- 

mary. 17 references.—C. T. Bever. 

402. Künnapas, Theodor M. Vertical-horizontal 

illusion and surrounding field. Acta psychol., 1957, 
13, 35-42.—4A partial test of the general hypothesis 
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according to which the overestimation of the vertical 
direction is due to the elliptical form of the visual 
field with its longer horizontal axis.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 
403. Künnapas, Theodor M. (0. Stockholm, 
Sweden.) The vertical-horizontal illusion and the 
visual field. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 405-407.—"A. 
new attempt is made to explain the over-estimation of 
the vertical direction, on the basis of the hypothesis 
that the vertical direction, as compared with the 
horizontal direction, is overestimated because the 
shape of our visual field is roughly elliptical or oval 
which is extended in the horizontal direction. This 
hypothesis leads to the prediction that the vertical 
illusion must decrease significantly in complete dark- 
ness, where the visual field has no distinct bound- 
aries.” The prediction is confirmed.—J. Arbit. 

404. Leibowitz, H., & Chinetti, P. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Effect of reduced exposure 
duration on brightness constancy. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 49-53.—"Luminance matches were 
obtained between a ‘gray’ test object viewed over a 
range of ambient illuminance values, three back- 
ground conditions, and for two exposure durations. 
. . » With increase in simultaneous contast by view- 
ing the test object against a background of higher re- 
flectance, the matches exhibit a greater tendency 
toward brightness constancy. With decrease in ex- 
posure duration to .0002 sec., all functions lie closer 
to the prediction in terms of brightness constancy 
than for a continuous exposure duration.”—J. Arbit. 

405. Leverett, Hollis M. (Southbridge, Mass.) 
Vision test performance of school children. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1957, 44, (4, Part I), 508-519.—6,000 
children were tested on the Massachusetts Vision 
Test; results showed an increasing number of fail- 
ures in succeeding grades. 21 references.—D. Shaad. 


406. Lipetz, Leo E. (Columbus, O.) Dual re- 
sponse of the limulus lateral eye to electric stimu- 
lation. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1957, 44, (4, Part ID, 
118-125.—Action potentials had shorter latency in 
the "early response" than in the "late response."— 
D. Shaad. 


407. Livermore, Annamae Winship. (311 N.W. 
Gilliam Ave., Pendleton, Oregon.) Vision and the 
grade school child. Optom. Wkly., 1957, 48, 1897- 
1899.—A short general discussion of the relation be- 
tween vision and reading ability, and the importance 
of vision in the whole child. 18 references.—T. 
Shipley. 

408. Lysinski, Edmund. Die Abhängigkeit kom- 
plementárer Farben von der Wellenlänge des 
Lichtes. (The dependence of complementary colors 
on the wave length of light.) Psychol, Beit., 1957, 3, 
34-37.—A mathematical formula is developed out- 
lining the general conditions wave lengths must meet 
to produce complementary color sensations. English 
and French summaries.—H. P. David. 


409. Miller, James W. A review of the methods 
previously employed to produce a homogeneous 
visual field and the description of a newly devised 
technique. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1957, 
Proj. No. NM 17 01 99, Sub. 2, Rep. No. 14. ii, 9 p. 
—A newly devised method for producing a homogene- 
ous visual field is described. It is pointed out that 
the apparatus permits the manipulation of the hue, 
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saturation, brightness, and density of the whole 
visual field. The apparatus consists of a double- 
walled, clear Plexiglas bell filled with a liquid fog- 
ging solution through which the observer views a 
uniformly illuminated white field. The liquid fog 
has the effect of obliterating all imperfections in the 
field, which results in producing a virtually unlimited 
homogeneous field. A number of problems are men- 
tioned which have not been investigated previously 
due to instrumentation difficulties but which may be 
examined utilizing this apparatus. 

410. Miller, James W., & Ludvigh, Elek. An 
analysis of certain factors involved in the learning 
process of dynamic visual acuity for 1,000 naval 
aviation cadets. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 
1957, Proj. No. NM 17 01 99, Sub. 2, No. 13. ii, 
9 p.—The dynamic visual acuity of 1,000 naval avia- 
tion cadets was tested at angular velocities of 20°/ 
sec. and 110°/sec. It was found that although a 
majority of the subjects demonstrated a definite im- 
provement as a result of practice, there were a sub- 
stantial number who failed to benefit from it in any 
noticeable manner. The results were put subse- 
quently into the semi-empirical equation Y—L+ce*t 
which was found to provide a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the data. Utilizing this equation, it is possi- 
ble to compare quantitatively individuals or groups 
with regard to the amount of improvement, rate of 
improvement, and the predicted ultimate threshold 
which would result from infinite practice. The value 
of this type of analysis for the future selection and 
training of naval aviators was mentioned. 

411. Mooney, Craig M. (Defense Res. Med. Lab., 
Toronto, Can.) Closure as affected by configural 
clarity and contextual consistency. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 11, 80-88.—When presented with incom- 
plete black and white depictions of human faces on 
a screen, closure was effected as rapidly when in- 
focus as when out-of-focus, as rapidly on a dull black 
screen as on a white one. Different expectancies did 
not significantly affect the perception of real faces. 
Prior experience with positive representations facili- 
tated the perception of corresponding negatives.—R. 
Davidon. 

412. Morgan, Meredith W., Jr. (Sch. Optom., 
Univ. Calif, Berkeley.) The resting state of ac- 
commodation. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 347-353. 
—A general discussion of the findings concerning 
“empty-field” myopia. The normal resting state of 
accommodation may be equivalent to about — 0.750 
of clinical myopia, though the “. . . plus bias inherent 
in clinical emmetropia . . .” should also be considered. 
36 references.—T. Shipley. 


413. Nadell, Melvin C., (Los Angeles Coll. Op- 
tom. Calif.) Weymouth, Frank W., & Hirsch, Mon- 
roe J. The relationship of frequency of use of the 
eyes in close work to the distribution of refrac- 
tive error in a selected sample. Amer. J. Optom., 
1957, 34, 523-537.—A history and review of the 
studies relating reading habits to refractive error is 
presented. It is concluded that a correlation between 
the two has not yet been shown. The analysis of the 
new data presented here “. . . fails to reveal any rela- 
tionship between the amount of reading done and the 
distribution of the refraction state. . . . Furthermore, 
it has been shown that existing sex differences in 
refraction cannot be attributed to observed sex differ- 
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ences in reading habits." The best form of future 
work is described. 45 references.—T. Shipley. 


414. Oba, Shigeru. (Kyoto U.) On the role of 
retinal vs. phenomenal distance between two 
points in beta apparent movement, Jap. J. Psy- 
chol, 1957, 28, 28-38.—In investigating the phe- 
nomenon of time-space relationship formulated as 
Korte's Law, the problem studied was whether objec- 
tive size, retinal size, or phenomenal size is most 
closely related to the time interval. It was found 
that the dominance of phenomenal size holds only for 
conditions of full viewing, as in a lighted room, and 
that in a dark room or through a reduction slit it is 
the retinal size which relates most closely to tem- 
poral interval. English summary, p. 65.—J. Lyons. 


415. O'Hare, John J. (USN Medical Research 
Lab. New London, Conn.) Intersensory effects of 
visual stimuli on the minimum audible threshold. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 167-170.—"With the pri- 
mary incidental factors controlled measurements were 
made of the influence of four colors (yellow, green, 
blue, and red) on the intensive limens of as many 
pure tones (200, 700, 2000, and 6000 cps). Com- 
parisons were made between auditory thresholds in 
a dark or ^no-color" situation and in a particular 
color situation. Significant auditory threshold shifts 
were observed, from which it is inferred that chroma 
can be of importance in intersensory effects."—G. E. 
Rowland. 

416. Oyama, Tadasu, (Hokkaido U.) & Sasa- 
moto, Shishin. Experimental studies of figure- 
ground reversal: II. The effects of brightness, 
brightness gradient, and area under tachistoscopic 
exposure. Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 18-27.—Using 
a circle divided into two sets of three alternate sec- 
tors each, the relative frequency of appearance of 
each set was determined under various conditions of 
brightness in relation to the surround (brightness 
gradient. Lighter sectors dominated when the 
gradient was equal; regardless of the brightness of 
the surround, a gradient toward the light dominated 
over a gradient toward the dark. The authors suggest 
that a scale can be constructed to eliminate the factor 
of absolute brightness. English summary, p. 64.— 
J. Lyons. 


417. Peters, George A. (Newark, N. J.) A 
color-blindness test for use in vocational guid- 
ance. Optom. Wkly., 1957, 48, 117 1-1173.—A fter an 
introductory discussion of color-vision testing in gen- 
eral, a scoring procedure is introduced by means of 
which the Dvorine pseudo-isochromatic plate test 
may be used to estimate the degree of color-vision 
deficiency.—T. Shipley. 

418. Peters, George A., & Gross, Herbert. (Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J.) The denial of color- 
blindness. Amer. J. Opiom., 1957, 34, 602-605.— 
About 75% of the color deficients, from an unselected 
sample of 360 men, “. . . either did not know or re- 
fused to admit that they ever had any difficulty in 
matching or naming colors."—T. Shipley. 

419. Pirenne, M. H., Marriott, F. H. C, & 
O'Doherty, E. F. Individual differences in night- 
vision efficiency. Med. Res. Coun. spec. rep. Ser; 
1957, No. 294, London, England: Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1957; New York: British Information 
Services, 1957. vii, 83 p. $1.52.—Extensive experi- 
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ments are reported on visual acuity and perceptual 
efficiency at low illuminations with dark adapted ob- 
servers. It is concluded that, although intellectual 
factors are relevant, individual differences in per- 
ceptual efficiency at or near the absolute threshold 
arise mainly from differences in sensory acuity. 
Theoretically these results imply, it is stated, that 
perception and sensation must have nearly the same 
meaning at or near the threshold. Practically, it is 
said, a low threshold is a deciding factor in the selec- 
tion of personnel for high night-vision efficiency. In- 
cluded as Appendix C is an experimental report on 
frequency of seeing at low illumination. 57 refer- 
ences.—R. W. Burnham. 


420. Prince, Jack H. (Dept. Ophthal., Ohio State 
Univ. Hosp. Columbus.) Relationship of reading 
types to uncorrectable lowered visual acuity. 
Amer. J, Optom., 1957, 34, 581-595.—The observer 
moved the target towards himself from 30 feet away, 
until the letter(s) became visible to him. Letters in 
groups (of four) were always more difficult to 
recognize (by кү) than when shown individually. 
Recognition threshold was a function of shape (upper 
case better than lower case; “g” and “j” better than 
the vowels), and not of familiarity. The effect of 
spacing was also studied, with some comments on 
age and IQ, A study with induced astigmatism was 
also reported with the axis 135° as the least detri- 
mental—T. Shipley. 

421. Ratliff, Floyd, & Mueller, Conrad G. 
(Rockefeller Inst. for Med. Res., N. Y.) Synthesis 
of “on-off” and “off” responses in a visual-neural 
system. Science, 1957, 126, 840-841.—“By combin- 
ing .. . various influences of the discharge of im- 
pulses, ‘on-off’ and ‘off’ responses have been 'syn- 
thesized' in individual fibers of the Limulus optic 
nerve, . . . The consequences of these experiments are 
twofold, (i) They lend support to the view that 
‘on-off’ and ‘off’ responses are the result of the com- 
plex interplay of excitatory and inhibitory influences 
by showing that the experimental manipulation of 
these influences can, indeed, yield such transient re- 
sponses; and (ii) they show the feasibility of using 
the Limulus preparation in the further study of these 
transient responses."—S. J. Lachman. 

422. Rautian, С. N. Novaia klassifikatsiia form 
tsetovogo zreniia. (New classification of forms of 
color vision.)  Biofisika, 1956, 1, 245-253.—In an 
investigation, utilizing a new anomaloscope, the “most 
varied combinations of levels of acuity of discrimina- 
tion for the 3 color-sensitive systems” were demon- 
strated in 995 subjects. The new anomaloscope made 
it possible to develop a new classification of the 
“forms of color vision.”—J. D. London. 

423. Reitnauer, Paul G. (Institut fiir allgemeine 
Biologie, Berlin C2.) Zeitverhültnisse der Akkom- 
modation des menschlichen Auges und ihre Ver- 
ünderung unter experimentellen Ermiidungsbed- 
ingungen. (Time relationships of ocular accommo- 
dation and their changes under experimentally in- 
duced conditions of fatigue.) Z. Psychol., 1957, 161, 
107-152.—Accommodation times are not dependent 
on the brightness of the light presented. 3 out of 4 

subjects exhibited longer accommodation times run- 
ning in the direction of blue, green, white, and red 
light. The differences here were for the most part 
significant. The accommodation times in dichromatic 
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light (blue + red) are dependent upon the intensity 
relationships of the light components, No tiring of 
the accommodational apparatus could be affected by 
any efforts at accommodation.—K. M. Newman. 


424. Roelofs, C. Otto. Is double localization of 
monocular stimuli possible on binocular vision 
with normal eyes? Ophthalmologica, 1957, 133, 
424-430.—The author disagrees with Linschoten that 
under certain circumstances in binocular vision with 
normal eyes a retinal stimulus to one of the eyes can 
be localized in two different directions. “Оп the 
strength of theoretical considerations and . . . some 
stereoscopic pictures it is shown how the incorrect 
conception could be formed and how in reality the 
optical localization of the retinal images in each of 
the eyes takes place on binocular perception." Eng- 
lish summary.—S. Renshaw. 


425. Roelofs, C. Otto, & Zeeman, W. P. C. 
Colour phenomena associated with increases and 
decreases in physical brightness. Acta psychol., 
1957, 13, 173-196.—Color phenomena associated with 
intermittent light stimuli in a constantly illuminated 
environment were studied with the aid of rotating 
discs. The black or white background accounts for 
the manifestation of various colors during the flicker 
phase. This is not based on differences in adapta- 
tion or on what is usually referred to as contrast, but 
rather on the figure-ground relationship in which the 
contours formed are significant. The field and, in 
intermittent light, the phase which lacks contours 
escapes attention. 32 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


426. Schapero, Max, & Nadell, Melvin. (Los 
Angeles Coll. Optom., Calif. ) Accommodation and 
Convergence responses in beginning and absolute 
presbyopes. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 606-622.— 
The purpose of this study was to examine those ac- 
commodative changes which can be ascribed to con- 
vergence changes. This was done by a haploscopic 
technique, at and nearer than the binocular push-up 
amplitude of accommodation. Convergence accom- 
modation was found, in younger subjects, but tended 
to disappear in the older absolute presbyopes. Proxi- 
mal convergence also decreased with age. 16 refer- 
ences.—T. Shipley. 

427. Seagrim, G. N. (Canberra U. Coll, Aus- 
tralia.) A further examination of non-satiational 
figural after-effects. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 20- 
30.—The author describes an attempt “to isolate 
satiational and non-satiational figural after-effects 
and measure their respective contributions.” Non- 
satiational after-effects appear to involve the whole 
visual apparatus. It is concluded that the problem of 
figural after-effects is more complex than has hitherto 
been supposed.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

428. Shipley, Thorne. (American Optical Co. 
Southbridge, Mass.) Convergence function in bin- 
ocular visual space: II. Experimental report. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 804-821.—" Experimental 
evidence, concerning the functional relationship be- 
tween distance perception and convergence, was 
gathered from several regions of binocular visual 
space, namely: within, above and below the eye-level 
plane, and is discussed in terms of an intrinsic geome- 
try of binocular visual space. Using the Hillebrand 
alley experiment as a base, and assuming Luneburg’s 
choice of geodesics, it is possible to fit both classical 
and current data with a variety of functions. Within 
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the limits imposed by confined laboratory conditions, 
any of these functions would permit qualitative pre- 
dictions. Quantitative predictions necessitate further 
empirical evidence on distance perception for small 
angles of convergence, i.e., for very distant objects.” 
—F, Ratliff. 

429. Shipley, Thorne. © (American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass.) Convergence function in bin- 
ocular visual space: I. A note on theory. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 795-803.—“A review and eluci- 
dation of the theory of the convergence function is 
presented. . . . In particular, the Luneburg theory of 
the alley experiments is discussed in some detail. 
‚.”—Е. Ratliff. 


430. Sloan, Louise L., & Habel, Adelaide. (The 
Johns Hopkins University and Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md.) New methods of rating and prescribing 
magnifiers for the partially blind. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 47, 719—726.—' "The conventional formula 
for the increase in size of the retinal image provided 
by a simple magnifier is M = D/4. This formula is 
based on arbitrary assumptions as to the accommoda- 
tive powers exerted when the observer views a near 
object with and without the magnifier. Since these 
assumptions do not apply in a majority of cases, the 
conventional ratings of magnification are of limited 
use in the prescribing of reading aids for patients with 
subnormal vision. More realistic formulas are pro- 
posed which are applicable to many special cases, and 
which take account of the fact that the increase in 
size of the retinal image may depend upon the way 
in which the magnifier is used. It is shown that the 
dipotric power of the magnifier required by a given 
patient is determined primarily by: (a) his visual 
acuity; and (b) his near point of distinct vision. A 
simple test of near-acuity for meaningful text is de- 
scribed which gives direct and valid information as 
to the increase in size of the retinal image required 
for useful reading vision. Further studies are needed 
to determine the best method of measuring the accom- 
modative powers of patients with subnormal vision.” 
—F, Ratliff. 

431. Smith, O. W., & Smith, P. C. (Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N. Y.) Interaction of the effects of cues 
involved in judgments of curvature. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 361-375.— Judgments of curvature, 
taken as a criterion of perceived distance, made by 
132 Os were shown to be based on the interactions of 
stimulus variables in the field of view. The stimulus 
variables employed included monocular vs. binocular 
vision; number of spots on the curved surface, 9, 45, 
or 135 round and elliptical black dots; and distance 
of observation, 116.3 and 232.6 cm. Greater curva- 
ture was reported when O judged under conditions 
of binocular vision, greater density of spots, and from 
the nearer distance.—R. H. Waters. 

432. Sperling, Harry G., & Hsia, Yun. (Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.) Some comparisons 
among spectral sensitivity data obtained in differ- 
ent retinal locations and with two sizes of foveal 
stimulus. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 707-713.— 
“Relative cone sensitivity measurements were made 
from 420 my to 700 my in the spectrum using 42 
minute and 3 minute diameter test-light fields in the 
fovea and a 42 minute diameter field at 10° in the 
periphery. . . . Two humps were found below 500 my 
in the fovea, one in the orange, and possibly two or 
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three between 500 my, and 580 my. Consideration of 
the possible origin of the humps favored the conclu- 
sion that the humps in the blue region of the spectrum 
were contributed to by cone activity. . . . Systematic 
changes in the shape of the functions indicated little 
change in the long wavelength portion of the curves 
over the three stimulus conditions, but sizable changes 
in the relative sensitivity to the short wavelengths. 
The 10? periphery is increasingly more sensitive than 
the fovea as wavelengths become shorter than 520 
my, while the 42’ foveal area is appreciably more 
sensitive than the 3’ area to blue wavelengths."—F, 
Ratliff. 

433. Steinbaum, Milton, (Northport Public 
Schools) & Kurk, Mitchell. Relationship between 
the Keystone visual skills test and the Snellen 
chart. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 491-499.—N = 100 
children of the 5th and 6th school grades. The Pear- 
son correlation coefficient was + 0.62, the Keystone 
being the more severe test by 18%. A discussion is 
included of the comparative values, the various merits, 
and the costs of the two procedures, Тһе Snellen 
is recommended when cost and personnel are factors, 
otherwise the Telebinocular is superior —T. Shipley. 

434. Taylor, Earl A. (New York.) The spans: 
Perception, apprehension and recognition: As re- 
lated to reading and speed reading. Amer. Ti 
Ophthal., 1957, 44, (4, Part I), 501-507.—The study 
of eye movements as related to reading is reviewed 
and a table made from 5000 eye movements records 
is presented showing that the average reader cannot 
see either several words or phrases at a single fixa- 
tion. 22 references.—D. Shaad. 

435. Ten Doesschate, G., & Ten Doesschate, 7. 
The influence of the state of adaptation on the 
resting potential of the human eye. Ophthalmo- 
logica, 1957, 134, 183-193.—In a previous paper (see 
32: 2476) the authors proposed an hypothesis as to 
the resting potential during dark and subsequent 
light adaptation. Later experiments showed that 
this hypothesis does not meet the facts, A new hy- 
pothesis is proposed that “the behavior of the resting 
potential is the objective correlate of the ‘nervous 
components’ of adaptation” and this is supported by 
the results from the Bouman and J. Ten Doesschate 
(see 28: 3758). French and German summaries, 
16 references —S. Renshaw. 

436. Turtz, Charles A. (New York.) Transi- 
ent loss of vision following use of quinine. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1957, 44, 110-112.—Degeneration of the 
ganglion cells in the retina with ascending 0 tic 
atrophy can occur following use of quinine; less 
severe visual loss of a temporary nature sometimes 
occurs. A case of temporary loss of vision after 
grains of quinine in 48 hours is presented.—D. 5 

437. von Schumann, Hans-Joachim. Die Be- 
deutung des optischen Erlebens und des Lichtes 
für psychische Befndlichkeit und Endocrinium. 
(The significance of optic experience and light for 
psychic states and the endocrines.) 4. Psychosom. 
Med., 1957, 3, 194-200.—Our psychic and physical 
states are strongly affected by visual perception 0 
external stimuli and by inner visual experience. The 
eye as light receptor influences, via mid brain and 
pituitary, other endocrine functions. Examples of 
endocrine dysfunction in the blind are cited, Recom- 
mendations about use of color, light and visual ex- 
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perience are made for education, psychotherapy, opera- 
tion of motor vehicles, for decorating office and 
operating room. Medication to correct for effects 
of lowered light stimulation of the blind is discussed. 
16 references.—L. Katz. 

438. Walk, Е. D., Gibson, E. J., & Tighe, T. J. 
(Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.) Behavior of light- 
and dark-reared rats on a visual cliff. Science, 
1957, 126, 80-81.—"A technique of testing for visual 
depth perception which involves no pretraining at all 
—the ‘visual cliff’-—was developed. It is based on the 
assumption that, given a choice, an animal will avoid 
descending over a vertical edge to a surface which 
appears to be far away." Results suggest two con- 
clusions. "First, hooded rats 90 days of age, do 
discriminate visual depth or distance. They avoid 
a visual cliff as compared with a short visual drop- 
off, and this preference is eliminated when the visual 
cliff is eliminated. Second, such discrimination seems 
to be independent of previous visual experience, since 
dark-reared adult animals behaved like their light- 
reared litter mates only 20 minutes after being ex- 
posed to the light.” —S. J. Lachman, 


439. Warrington, Elizabeth, & Zangwill, O. L. 
(Institute of Neurology, Queen Square, London, 
Eng.) A study of dyslexia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1957, 20, 208-215.—The authors briefly 
discuss "pure alexia" and present findings in a right- 
handed man with a left occipitoparietal meningioma. 
There was a gross defect in reading, complete right 
hemianopia but without loss of differential form or 
brightness sensitivity in the intact left halí-felds. 
There was mild dysgraphia and dyscalculia, but no 
defect of speech, comprehension or spatial judgment. 
Post-operative eye-movement records reveal gross 
derangement of normal pattern of Scanning and fixa- 
tions in reading. “The relative parts played by visual 
field defect, oculomotor derangement, and loss of 
recognition of visual symbols in the genesis of alexia 
are discussed. It is concluded that the outspoken 
character of the alexia in this case was due to an 
uncompensated right hemianopia with resultant de- 
rangement of the oculomotor scanning mechanism.” 
21 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

440. Weiss, Edward C. (U. S. Army Ordnance 
Corps Human Engineering Laboratory, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md.) An examination of visual 
acuity and depth perception as a function of mag- 
nification. J. appl. Psychol, 1957, 41, 104-109, 
The effectiveness of magnification, (comparing bin- 
oculars of three powers, 6 x, 7 x, 10 X, with un- 
aided vision) as an aid to ordnance optics was stud- 
ied under desert conditions, Visual acuity was 
studied with a' modified Landolt ring display, depth 
perception with method of constant stimuli in which 
a movable target had to be aligned with a stationary 
target. Visual acuity at a range of 100 yards was 
significantly better with binoculars than with the 
unaided eye, but there was no significant difference 
among the binoculars. For depth perception, sensi- 
tivity was independent of magnification and nearly 
independent of range.—P. Ash. 

441. Westheimer, Gerald. (The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O.) Accommodation measure- 

ments in empty visual fields. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1957, 47, 714—718.—" Accommodation is measured by 
flashing into one eye for 0.05 second every 10 seconds 
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a beam whose configuration indicates whether the 
subject’s eye is over-accommodated, under-accom- 
modated, or correctly accommodated for the measur- 
ing level. The exposure of the measuring beam is 
short enough not to contaminate the results with ac- 
commodative responses to it. Changes in accommo- 
dation can thus be followed by a bracketing procedure, 
The visual stimulus presented to the eye is an empty: 
field, both a completely dark one and one with a bright 
central area without sharp contours. The eye re- 
sponds to this kind of stimulation by a fluctuating 
level of accommodation. Harmonic analysis reveals; 
that, while individual accommodation time curves 
show strong frequency bands, there are no character- 
istic frequencies either for an observer or for a 
stimulus situation."—F. Ratliff. 


442. Westheimer, Gerald. (Sch. Optom., Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus.) The field of view of visual 
aids. Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 430-438.—"Equa- 
tions have been derived for the linear and angular 
fields of view of spectacle lenses, magnifiers and tele- 
Scopic visual aids for near object distances and for 
objects at infinity," Emphasis is placed on sub- 
normal visual aids.—T. Shipley. | 

443, Westheimer, Gerald. (The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O.) Kinematics of the eye. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1957, 47, 967-974.—" A. mathemat- 
ical discussion is presented of eye positions and eye 
movements in terms of quaternion theory. An eye 
movement may be regarded as rotation of the eye 
about an axis through the center of rotation. ‘The 
parameters of the axis of rotation and extent of the 
rotation are associated to form a higher complex 
number, and this leads to the definition of an eye 
position in terms of the rotation by which it is reached 
from the primary position. Equations are derived for. 
the parameters of the single rotation equivalent to 
two successive finite rotations, for Listing's law, for 
torsional movements, for the angle between the pri- 
mary horizontal meridian of the eye and the plane of 
regard, and for the angle between the primary vertical 
meridian of the eye and the true vertical plane through 
the fixation line."—F. Ratliff. 


444. Yokose, Zensho; Uchiyama, Michiaki, & 
Yokoyama, Akira. (Nagoya U.) The relationship 
between visual phenomena and the time of stimu- 
lation: I. Concerning the growth-process of per- 
ceived length and size. Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 
10-17.—In a study of the effect of duration and in- 
tensity of exposure on estimation of length of lines 
and size of squares, it was found, as hypothesized; 
that the growth and decline of visual field processes 
are in part a function of temporal factors. Spe- 
cifically, shorter exposures or increased intensity 
resulted in underestimation, although the relationship 
was notlinear. English summary, p. 63.—J. Lyons. 

445. Yonemura, Daizo, & Nango, Ryuichi. (Kana- 
zawa U. Medical School, Kanazawa, Japan.) Stud- 
les of rod-process to suprathreshold light stimuli 
with a direct current method. J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 
1957, 47, 822-827.—""The method is in principle based 
on the finding that electrostimulation, with a single 
constant current pulse of about 25 milliseconds in 
duration, exercises a selective effect on the rod mecha- 
nism. By means of this technique, rod responses to 
spectral lights are measured at a temporal retinal 
region of 15 degrees from the fovea as a function 
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of wavelength. The spectral distribution of rod re- 
sponses determined in this manner is found to agree 
satisfactorily with the scotopic visibility curve. Rod 
responses to a weak white light stimulus are measured 
at various parts of the retina. The spatial distribu- 
tion of rod responses so obtained is found to show 
close resemblance to the rod density distribution of 
@sterberg. The magnitude of rod responses increases 
with the increasing intensity of stimulus light, but 
decreases at certain intensity and above it. This fact 
suggests the inactivity of rods in photopic vision, 
thus verifying the original idea of von Kries that the 
rods act only in twilight vision and not at all in day 
vision.” —F, Ratliff. 

446. Zajac, J. L. Some investigations on the 
so-called “geometrico optical illusions.” Acta 
psychol., 1957, 13, 140-150.—Certain basic data given 
in perception indicate incongruity between what might 
be considered a geometric value and what occurs on 
the retina of the human eye. These data may be con- 
sidered a basis for explanation of several illusions 
of size and direction.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

447. Zeigler, H. Philip, & Leibowitz, H. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Apparent visual size as a 
function of distance for children and adults. 
Amer, J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 106-109.—"The function 
relating matched size to distance was determined for 
groups of children (8 boys, 7-9 yr. old) and adults 
(5 men). The Ss matched a comparison object to 
one of a series of standard objects located at differ- 
ent distances (10, 30, 60, 80, 100 ft.) but so ad- 
justed in size as always to subtend a constant visual 
angle (0.96°).” The results support "the thesis 
that size-constancy increases as a function of age." 
—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 69, 73, 74, 75, 494, 624, 1626, 
1650, 2059, 2399) 


AUDITION 


448. Barnes, Gerald W., & Kish, George Bela. 
(Univ. of Maine.) Reinforcing properties of the 
termination of intense auditory stimulation. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 40-43.—Using mice 
and a platform-depression apparatus it was demon- 
strated that a 98 db. white noise may act as a nega- 
tive reinforcer. It was shown that mice would spend 
differential amounts of time on the platforms depend- 
ing on whether platform occupancy initiated or termi- 
nated the noise. 15 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

449, Bernardin, Alfred C., & Gruber, Howard E. 
(U. Colorado, Boulder.) An auditory autokinetic 
effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 133-134.—Audi- 
tory autokinetic effects were observed and reported 
by college students. Tones of different pitches were 
employed.—R. Н. Waters. 

450. Broadbent, D. E., & Ladefoged, Peter. 
(Applied Psychology Unit of the Medical Research 
Council, Cambridge, England, & Department of 
Phonetics, University of Edinburgh.) On the fusion 
of sounds reaching different sense organs. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 708-710.—1f the first 
format, a synthetically produced vowel sound, is pre- 
sented to one ear; and the second format to the op- 
posite ear, what happens? The authors find that the 
formats will fuse when the formances are given the 
same fundamental frequency (as in natural speech) 
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but will not if given different fundamental frequen- 
cies. Even when both formats are given to the same 
ear, the latter condition fails to fuse.—/I. Pollack. 


451. Chocholle, R., & Legouix, J. P. (Labora- 
toire de Neurophysiologie, College de France, Paris.) 
About the sensation of beats between two tones 
whose frequencies are nearly in a simple ratio. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 750.—Beats may be 
observed between tones whose frequencies are in 
simple ratios other than опе, —/. Pollack. 


452. Chocholle, R., & Legouix, J. P. (Labora- 
toire de Neurophysiologie, College de France, Paris.) 
On the inadequacy of the method of beats as a 
measure of aural harmonics. J. Acoust. Soc, Amer., 
1957, 29, 749-750.—The authors doubt the adequacy 
of the method of beats because "it does not take ac- 
count of the possible interferences between the pri- 
mary and the auxiliary tones; such interferences, as 
we mention elsewhere, are probably at the origin of 
the beats perceived.”—I. Pollack, 


453. Clarke, Frank R. (Hearing and Communi- 
cation Laboratory, Department of Psychology, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana.) Constant- 
ratio rule for confusion matrices in speech com- 
munication. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 715- 
720.—The constant-ratio rule for closed message- 
sets assumes that the ratio of confusion errors among 
any two items of the message-set is undisturbed by 
removal of other items. The constant-ratio rule was 
evaluated in three experimental tests, It not only 
predicts the average articulation percentage with high 
accuracy, it predicts the individual confusion matrix 
entries with high success (95% of the predicted cell 
entries deviate less than 0.10 from the observed en- 
tries).—J. Pollack. 


454. Egan, James P. (Hearing and Communica- 
tion Laboratory, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana.) Remarks on rare PB words. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 751.—Recent studies have dem- 
onstrated that the intelligibility of words against a 
noise background, heard for the first time in an un- 
structured experimental situation, is a function of 
the average word-frequency in linguistic usage. One 
conclusion from these studies is that the PB (pho- 
netically balanced) monosyllabic word lists are in 
serious error because of the wide range of word- 
frequencies employed. The author remarks that the 
important role of word-frequency has not been dem- 
onstrated when these words are used as a closed 
message set with highly practiced observers,—I. 
Pollack. 

455. Fairbanks, Grant, & Miron, Murray S. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Effects of vocal effort upon the 
consonant-vowel ratio within the syllable. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 621-626,—Previous 
works have shown that speech intelligibility decreases 
at strong shouting levels. The present study extends 
this finding by showing that the consonant-vowel 
ratio declines at shouting levels. Systematic asym- 
metric interactions were observed as a function of the 
position of the consonant within the syllable—I. 
Pollack. 

456, Feddersen, W. E., Sandel, T. T., Teas, D. С» 
& Jeffress, L. А. (Department of Psychology and 
Defense Research Laboratory, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas.) Localization of high-fre- 
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quency tones. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 988- 
991.— Three sets of measurements were carried out, 
using the head as an acoustical obstacle, (1) inter- 
aural time differences and (2) inter-aural intensity 
differences were obtained at several frequencies over 
a wide range of azimuth positions, In addition, (3) 
localization judgments were obtained by adjusting 
inter-aural intensity differences in a pure tone to 
produce the "same place in space" as a noise with 
inter-aural intensity differences. “The localization of 
high-frequency pure tones, where there is no cue 
provided by the onset of the tone, demands a differ- 
ence of level at the two ears which can be provided 
only by tones above about 5000 cps.”—I. Pollack. 


457. Frazier, Floyd E. (National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies, Chicago, Illinois.) The 
effects of research upon legislation and claims. 
Noise Control, 1957, 3, 43-49; 68.—The author at- 
tempts “to focus attention upon some of the key 
points on which valid scientific information is essen- 
tial to the establishment of (hearing loss) standards.” 
Only “. .. with proper understanding of the problems 
involved on the part of all concerned, (can) a fair 
and satisfactory solution be reached."—4. Pollack. 

458. Kónig, E. (University Clinic for Oto-Rhino- 
Laryngology, Basel, Switzerland.) Effect of time 
on pitch discrimination thresholds under several 
psychophysical procedures: Comparison with in- 
tensity discrimination thresholds. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 29, 606-612.—Frequency discrimination 
thresholds were determined under a variety of psy- 
chophysical procedures. Comparison with previous 
intensity discrimination thresholds shows: (1) The 
rank-order among the thresholds yielded by the vari- 
ous psychometric procedures is the same for intensity 
and frequency discrimination; and (2) The absolute 
effects are greater for intensity discrimination—/. 
Pollack. 

459. Gleitman, Henry. (Swarthmore Coll. Pa.) 
Proactive and retroactive assimilation in the suc- 
cessive comparison of loudness, Amer. J. Psychol., 
1957, 70, 117-119.—Is the comparison of loudness 
subject to proactive and retroactive effects? An 80 
db., 1000 cps, tone was presented before (proaction) 
and after (retroaction) a standard 60 db. 1000 cps 
tone, Comparison tones, ranging from 54 to 67 db. 
were judged by 6 Os. Results show that the 80 db. 
tone causes an over-estimation of the standard equal 
in amount for both conditions. “The results suggest 
that the analogy between the interpolation experiment 
in successive-comparison and retroactive-inhibition 
studies is relatively superficial."—R. Н. Waters. 

460. Glorig, Aram. (American Academy of Oph- 
thalmology and Otolaryngology.) Damage risk 
levels or hearing conservation limits? Noise Con- 
trol, 1957, 3, 41-42.—In the absence of a well-defined 
criterion level for damage risk to hearing, a tentative 
level for initiating hearing conservation measures is 
offered. It is a band level of 85 db in the octave- 
band of 300-600 cps or 600-1200 cps.—I. Pollack. 

461. Harris, J. Donald. (Med. Res. Lab. U. S. 
Naval Sub. Base, New London, Connecticut.) A 
search toward the primary auditory abilities. USN 
Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 
22 01 20.21, No. 57-4. 9 p—A paper is presented 
which reviews the history of research on primary 

auditory abilities. The nature of problems in the 
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auditory area is outlined, and approach being taken ' 


at the Medical Research Laboratory discussed.—N. 
B. Gordon. 


462. Hershkowitz, Joseph, & Levine, Leon M. - 


(U. S. Naval Material Laboratory, New York Naval 
Shipyard, Brooklyn 1, New York.) Attenuation of 
ear protectors by loudness balance and threshold 
methods. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 889-894, 
—Over-the-ear protectors were evaluated by three 
procedures: (1) The change in the absolute threshold 
for pure tones; (2) The change in loudness balance 
for half-octave bands of noise in a diffuse field; and 
(3) The change in loudness balance in a free field, 
The attenuation of the ear protector obtained with the 
first procedure is systematically greater than with the 
latter procedures. Since the latter procedures more 
nearly approximate actual usage, a safety factor is 
urged in the evaluation of ear protectors by the 
threshold method.—/, Pollack. 

463. Iordanskaia, E. М. Izmenenie kortikal’noi 
dinamiki u cheloveka pri deistvii sil-nogo zvuko- 
vogo razdrazhitelia. (Change in cortical dynamics 
in man under the action of an intense auditory stimu- 
lus.) Biofisika, 1956, 1, 660-667.—Increase in mag- 
nitude of motor reflexes, decrease of their latency, 
and disinhibition of elaborated differentiation under 
the influence of intense auditory stimulation (white 
noise) point to a “weakening of the process of ac- 
tive internal inhibition" and to "predominance of the 
stimulatory process over the inhibitory." А certain 
increase in the magnitude of normal "firm relation- 
ships" on application of conditioned auditory stimu- 
lation, not exceeding the auditory threshold by 5-10 
db., confirms a certain “weakening of passive in- 
hibition" during the action of intense auditory stimu- 
lation.—/. D. London. 

464. Jerger, James F., & Carhart, Raymond T. 
Continuous versus interrupted stimuli in auto- 
matic audiometry. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep. 
1957, No. 56-58. 4 p.—Békésy-type, threshold trac- 
ings were obtained at frequencies of 250, 1000, and 
4000 cps for both continuous and interrupted tones. 
Results are interpreted in terms of their significance 
for the general problem of automatic audiometry. 

465. Kopra, Lennart L., Bridges, Cecil, & Siegel- 
man, Marvin. Hearing acuity of air force flight- 
line personnel: A preliminary report. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-73. 13 p.—Pure-tone 
audiometric tests and job-, noise-, and medical-history 
questionnaires were administered to 996 Bergstrom 
AFB flight-line personnel. For 16 Air Force spe- 
cialty groups mean hearing losses (worse and better 
ear) at 4000 cps ranged from 1.8 to 20.7 db. re audi- 
ometer zero. Significant positive correlation was 
found when 4000-cps hearing loss was correlated with 
length of noise exposure. However, when the posi- 
tive hearing loss versus exposure correlation was 
adjusted for the positive relationship between age and 
exposure, no remaining statistically significant rela- 
tionship existed between -cps hearing loss an 
length of noise exposure. Infrequent use of ear pro- 
tection is interpreted as evidence indicating a г 
need for effective noise and ear-protection indoctrina- 
tion of personnel exposed to high-level on-the-job 
noise. 19 references, 

466. Lawrence, Merle, & Yantis, P. A. (De- 
partment of Otolaryngology and Institute of Indus- 
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trial Health, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan.) In support of an “inadequate” method 
for detecting “fictitious” aural harmonics. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 750.—The authors 
defend their use of the method of beats (see: insert 
numbers for the Meyer article and the two Chocholle 
and Legouix articles of the same issue) for detection 
of aural harmonics.—/. Pollack. 


467. Longo, Luis P. Sanchez; Forster, Francis 
M., & Auth, Thomas L. (VA Hosp., Washington, 
D. C.) A clinical test for sound localization and 
its applications. Neurology, 1957, 7, 655-663.— 
After reviewing the literature on sound localization 
a clinical test is described. A sound source is moved 
along a horizontally-oriented perimeter, and the sub- 
ject is required to point to the position of the ap- 
parent source, Measurements are made at 15 degree 
intervals along the perimeter arc. Impairment of 
sound localization was demonstrated in 5 cases with 
lesions in the temporal auditory areas of the side 
contralateral to the defective localization. 90 refer- 
ences.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

468. Meyer, Max F. (3939 Loquat, Miami, 
Florida.) Aureal harmonics are fictitious. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 749.—The author dis- 
tinguishes between two types of perceived beats and 
argues that aural harmonics are not generated within 
the auditory system, but rather external to the system. 
—I. Pollack. 


469. Meiter, Edward G. (Employers Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company of Wisconsin.) Hearing 
conservation in industry. Noise Control, 1957, 3, 
38-41, 62.—Background information for the require- 
ments, strategies and purposes of a hearing conserva- 
tion program is presented.—I. Pollack. 


470. Miller, George A. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Some effects of intermittent silence. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1957, 70, 311-314.—"Zipf's rule 
can be derived from simple assumptions that do not 
strain one's credulity . . . without appeal to least 
effort, least cost, maximal information, or any branch 
of the calculus of variations. The rule is a simple 
consequence of those intermittent silences which we 
imagine to exist between successive words.”—R. H. 
Waters. 


471. Pickett, J. M. (AFCRC, Bolling AFB 25, 
D. C.) Perception of vowels heard in noises of 
various spectra. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 
613-620.—Confusion errors were analyzed among 
vowel sounds heard in noises of varying spectra. The 
vowel confusions may be predicted on the basis of 
masking of the vowel formants. Vowel duration be- 
comes an important determiner when one of the 
formants is masked.—7. Pollack. 


472. Puntoni, Vittorio. Il problema dei rumori. 
(The problem of noises.) Difesa soc., 1957, 36, 7-22. 
— Problems of definition, measurement, and classi- 
fication of noxious noises are outlined in relationship 
to frequency, intensity and pain-threshold, considering 
the interfering effects of auditory deficit and trauma 
produced by noises on the lowered level of perform- 
ance, efficiency, and well being in normal and border- 
line individuals working in industrial settings. The 
fight against excessively disturbing noises can be 
directed along three major lines of prevention: (1) 
Decrease and possibly suppress sources of noises ; (2) 
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decrease diffusion of noises through reflective de- 
vices; and (3) absorb local noises through special 
refractive devices.—L. L’ Abate, 


473. Reger, Scott N., & Voots, Richard J. Ex- 
perimental determination of threshold reliabilities 
for four methods of automatic, self-testing, pulse- 
tone audiometry. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-63. 10 p.—Development work on an 
automatic, self-testing, pulse-tone audiometer revealed 
the need for an investigation of suitable psychophysi- 
cal procedures. Apparatus was designed and con- 
structed to test the 4 most promising methods under 
automatic, pulse-tone operating conditions. One at 3 
frequencies on each of 2 consecutive days. Statistical 
analysis of the data provides an estimate of precision 
and reliability for a comparison of methods. Results 
indicate that for automatic operation with a 5-db. step 
attenuator, differences between methods are not large 
enough to be significant. 


474. Sayers, Bruce McA., & Cherry, E. Colin. 
(Department of Electrical Engineering, Imperial Col- 
lege, University of London, London, Great Britain.) 
Mechanism of binaural fusion in the hearing of 
speech. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer. 1957, 29, 973-987.— 
The mechanism of binaural fusion is here conceptu- 
alized as a statistical process which performs a run- 
ning cross-correlation upon the two sensory channels. 
Experiments demonstrate the validity of the model 
over a wide range of conditions. The role of binaural 
fusion in directional speech perception ("the cock- 
tail part effect") is discussed.—I. Pollack. 


475. —————. Sovetskaia akustika za 40 let. 
(Soviet acoustics during the [last] 40 years.) 
Abustich. Zh., 1957, 3, 299-321.—In a general review 
of the development of acoustics in the USSR over the 
past 40 years, a section titled Work in physiological 
acoustics and in the study of noise, is devoted to a 
short account of research undertaken in the field of 
auditory perception under various conditions.—I. D. 
London. 


476. Stevens, S. S. (Psycho-Acoustic Labora- 
tory, Harvard University.) Calculating loudness. 
Noise Control, 1957, 3, 11-22.—A procedure for cal- 
culating the loudness of a broad-band noise, con- 
tinuous in time, is outlined. Noteworthy is that a 
single set of loudness contours is employed for full- 
octave, half-octave, or third-octave band analyses. 
17 references.—I. Pollack. 


477. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U., Cambridge 38, 
Mass.) Concerning the form of the loudness func- 
tion. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 603-606,—22 
listeners adjusted the intensity of a tone to sound 
half as loud, and twice as loud, as a reference tone 
over a wide range of sound levels. To a first ap- 
proximation, a 2-fold change in loudness is associated 
with a change of 10 decibels, Small systematic dis- 
crepancies from the basic relationship, previousl: 
suggested by Robinson, were observed.—I. Pollack. 


478. van den Berg, Jw., Zantema, J. T., & Dor- 
nenbal, P. Jr. (U. Gronigen, The Netherlands.) 
On the air resistance and the Bernoulli effect of 
the human larynx. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 
626-631.—An acoustic model of the larynx was con- 
structed and measurements of air resistance for the 
model were made. The applicability of the results 
to normal vocal production is discussed—I. Pollack. 
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479. von Békésy, Georg. The ear. Sci. Amer., 
1957, 197(2), 66-78.—Reviews the structure and func- 
tioning of the ear. Relationships of hearing by bone 
and air conduction to speaking and singing, feedback 
to the voice, sound localization, electrical characteris- 
tics of auditory nerve action, pitch detection, deafness 
and surgical aids, and hazards to hearing are dis- 
сиѕѕеї.—/. S. Wolf. 


480. Webster, J. C., & Thompson, P. О. (U.'S. 
Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego 52, Cali- 
fornia.) Recorded group audiometer test com- 
parisons at the 1956 Southern California exposi- 
tion. J. Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 895-899.— 
Two group hearing tests were compared upon a large 
population of subjects. The two tests differed sub- 
stantially in terms of their test-retest reliability. The 
test-retest reliability is apparently a function of the 
number, and size, of attenuation steps in the thresh- 
old region.—I, Pollack. 


481. Zeitlin, Lawrence В. (Army Med. Res. Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) The relative loudness of pure 
and complex tones. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1957, No. 286. ii, 20 p.—Utilizing the method of 
adjustment, subjects equated the loudness of a varia- 
ble intensity pure tone (sine wave) with a reference 
standard complex tone (square wave) at 100, 150, 
200, 300, 400, 700, 1000, 2000, and 4000 cps. The 
absolute intensity of the pure tone was considerably 
greater at the lower frequencies when matched for 
equal loudness with the complex tone. Methods of 
obtaining a rough approximation of the complex tone 
loudness by summating the loudnesses of its har- 
monics are discussed.—R. V. Hamilton. 


482. Zwicker, E., Flottorp, G., & Stevens, S. S. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Critical band 
width in loudness summation. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 29, 548-557.— The concept of the critical 
band is shown to apply to loudness summation. The 
loudness of a group of tones is constant for narrow 
spacings among the tones. As the spacing is in- 
creased, a critical point is reached after which the 
loudness is increased. Similar effects are observed 
for bands of noise. The “loudness critical band" 
is approximately 215 times that of the "masking 
critical band," but its dependence upon frequency is 
similar.—I. Pollack. 


(See also Abstracts, 71, 628, 722) 
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483. Adams, Joe K. (VA Hosp. Palo Alto.) 
Laboratory studies of behavior without aware- 
ness. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 383-405.— Behavior 
without awareness has been extensively studied in the 
laboratory. On the basis of a review of these studies, 
it is concluded that "the only type of behavior with- 
out awareness which can be easily reproduced on the 
basis of published reports is the classical type, in 
which S knows what he is supposed to be discrimi- 
nating, but does not know that he is discriminating, 
because of the absence of the usual sensory experi- 
ences to which he is accustomed under the given type 
of stimulation.” There is a need to establish experi- 
mental procedures under which the other types of con- 
ditions can be unequivocally demonstrated. 76-item 
bibliography. —W. J. Meyer. 
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484, Adkins, Ronald J., & Fields, Paul E. ( 
Washington, Seattle.) Conditioning young ste 
head trout to colored lights. U. Wash. Sch, Fi 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. 33, 20 p.—Twenty hatch 
reared Salmo gairdneri, approximately two years o 
were conditioned to approach either a red or a gre 
filtered equal energy light area simultaneously p 
sented at opposite ends of a shuttle box discriminati 
apparatus. Ten fish were shocked in the red and tei 
in green. Sixteen fish met the criterion of 10 com 
secutive errorless trials on the first day after an avi 
age of 9.3 precriterion trials. On the second day 
significant reduction to an average of 4.0 precriteri 
trials for 17 fish was observed. Eight of these fi 
were next trained on an equated energy color revers 
problem. АП met the criterion for two reversals, 
only three were successful on the third reversal. 
fish made more errors on each succeeding revei 
and eventually blocked.—P. E. Fields. 


485. Allen, M. Delia. (Bee Res. Dept., North 
Scotland Col. Agric., Aberdeen.) Observations О 
honeybees examining and licking their quee 
Brit. J. anim, Behav., 1957, 5, 81-84.—While t 
queen was licked very seldom during the winter, he 
activities during the summer appeared to be a varii 
influencing the number of attendants and the propo: 
tion that licked her, frequencies being highest wl 
she was stationary and lowest when she was movi 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 


comp. physiol. Psychol, 1957, 50, 
duration of tonic immobility imposed by restriction of 
movement decreases as a function of repeated trials, 
declining to zero. In early stages of induction theri 
is an initial tendency of duration to increase, In the 
main, the following hypothesis was supported by the 
results : “When animals are immobilized in daily test- 
ing sessions, duration first increases and then declines. 
to zero, the initial increase being greater as the dura 
tion of the daily testing session lengthens."—L. 
O'Kelly. 1 

487. Bell, Е. R., & Lawn, A. M. (Dept. Physiol, 
Royal Vet. Coll, London.) The pattern of rumi- 
nation behaviour in housed goats. Brit. J. ani 
Behav., 1957, 5, 85-89,— The rumination pattern 
goats is similar to that of cattle and sheep. Abo 
30% of the 24-hour period, most of it at night, was. 
spent in rumination, although there were great in- 
dividual differences.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


488. Benedetti, David T. (U. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.) А situational determiner of the 
Einstellung-effect. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 271- 
278.—“The freedom of choice” in the water-jar prob- 
lems was increased by the systematic variation of the 
number of jars per problem. The hypothesis that 
Such increases would reduce the Einstellung-effect | 
was generally supported. Implications and sugges- 
tions were presented, including comments on the con- 
cept of generalized rigidity and on the field factors. 
е to by Luchins.” 15 references—G. E. Row- 
land. 


489. Bevan, William, & Chinn, Ralph McC. 
(Emory Univ.) Sound-induced convulsions in ra! 
treated with reserpine. J. comp. physiol. Psychol. 
1957, 50, 311-314.—For reserpine dosages at 7 graded 
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intervals of amount between zero and 900 yg./kg. the 
frequency and intensity of audiogenic seizure was an 
increasing function of dosage level.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

490, Bilodeau, Edward A, ee U., New Or- 
leans, La.) Тһе relationship een a relatively 
complex motor skill and its components. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 49-55.—An attempt was made 
to predict the performance in a two-hand tracking 
task from the performance on a similar one-hand task. 
The prediction was based on a combination of one- 
hand scores weighted in terms of the contribution of 
each hand to the total. This technique was able to 
account for only a part of the variance in the two- 
hand task.—R. Н. Waters. 


491. Blest, A. D. (Dept. Zool. and Comp. Ana- 
tomy; Oxford; Ornithol. Field Sta. (Dept. Zool.), 
Madingley, Cambridge.) The evolution of protec- 
tive displays in the Saturnioidea and Sphingidae 
(Lepidoptera). Behaviour, 1957, 11, 257-309.—Con- 
trolled observations of protective display patterns in 
35 species of Saturnoid and 6 species of Sphingid are 
reported. 6 categories of protective behavior are de- 
scribed; the display types are correlated with colora- 
tion type rather than with taxonomic divisions, An 
attempt is made to order the display types in order of 
evolutionary appearance, an arrangement which cor- 
responds to increasing efficiency of the behavior in- 
volved. German summary. 45 references.—L. I. 
O'Kelly, 

492. Blest, A. D. (Dept. Zool. & Comp. Anat., 
Univ. Museum, Oxford.) The function of eyespot 
patterns in the Lepidoptera. Behaviour, 1957, 11, 
209-256,—On the basis of experimental observations 
of the effect of actual and simulated models of the 
eye-spot patterns that appear in several of the Lepi- 
doptera, it is concluded that they act as releasers of 
escape reactions in several of the birds that feed on 
flying insect prey. “It is suggested that intimidat- 
ing eyespots act by mimicking the eyes of the large 
avian predators preying on the small insectivorous 
passerines which are among their natural enemies.” 
34 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

493. Block, Jack. (U. Cal, Berkeley.) А study 
of affective responsiveness in a lie-detection situa- 
tion. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol, 1957, 55, 11-15.— 
“Seventy Ss, during the course of an assessment p 
gram, experienced a lie-detection situation where 
GSR reactions were recorded. . . . Reactors appeared 
to be more dependent, dreamy, idealistic, and suggesti- 
ble; nonreactors were evaluated as relatively cool, 
evasive, opportunistic, and independent. The findings 
were related to the previous work of Jones, and a 
reformulation of the notion of externalization-inter- 
nalization was offered."—H. P. David. 

494. Blough, Donald S. (National Institute of 
Mental Health, National Institutes of Health, Be- 
thesda, Md.) Spectral sensitivity in the pigeon. 
J. Opt. Soc, Amer., 1957, 47, 827-833.—"Measure- 
ments of light- and dark-adapted absolute thresholds 
were obtained from three pigeons at 15 wavelengths 
ranging from тд to 700mp. Pecking responses 
caused a stimulus patch to fluctuate in intensity up 
and down across the pigeon's threshold, and a record 
of the intensity provided the sensitivity data. The 
sensitivity of the birds was followed throughout a 
period of 80 min. following a standard pre-exposure 
to white light. Four complete dark adaptation curves 
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were obtained from each bird at each way 5 
Spectral sensitivity functions derived from these 
curves place the photopic maximum at 560-580 m; 
and the scotopic maximum at about 500 mp. е 
scotopic function is fitted closely by aphakic human 
data. The photopic function shows inflections that 
may be related to similar inflections in corresponding 
human curves. The functions are quite similar to 
those found in electrophysiological studies of the 
pigeon eye, They also correspond rather well to the 
absorption spectra of chicken rhodopsin and iodopsin," 
—F, Ratliff. 

495, Botwinick, Jack; Jerome, Edward A., Bir- 
ren, James E., & Brinley, Joseph F. (National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Light 
aversion motivation in psychologic studies of aging. 
in rats. J. Geront., 1957, 12, 296-299, —For aging 
studies of rat behavior, a technique was tested for its 
suitability. Two groups of Sprague-Dawley rats of 
approximately 1 and 2 years of age were statistically 
similar with respect to several criteria of averting 
light. It was concluded that the technique "is suit- 
able for age comparisons in rat learning, at least - 
within the age period of 1 or 2 years,"—J. Botwinick, 

496. Brady, Joseph V., Boren, John J., Conrad, 
Donald, & Sidman, Murray. (Water Reed Army 
Inst. Res.) The effect of food and water depriva- 
tion upon intracranial self-stimulation. J. comp, 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 134-137.— Tests made on 
3 cats and 2 rats with chronically implanted elec- 
trodes in the caudate and septal regions showed sig- 
nificantly higher rates of responding after 48 hrs, of 
food and water deprivation than under zero or 1-hr, 
deprivation. Rates for 4 and 24-hr, deprivation fell 
between these two extremes,—L, I. O'Kelly. 

497. Cannon, Walter B. “Voodoo” death. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1957, 19, 182-190,—This article is 
reprinted from the Amer, Anthrop., 44: No. 2, 1942, 
in this memorial number to Dr. Cannon. Reports of 
sudden death by "black magic" are reviewed and 
discussed from the viewpoint of physiology, It is 
suggested that “voodoo” death may be real and that 
an explanation for it may lie in the presence of 
“shocking emotional stress—to obvious or repres 
terror. ... lasting and intense action of the sym- 
pathicoadrenal system" is put forth as a possible 
physiological mechanism, 22 references,—L. A, Pen- 
nington. 

498, Carlton, P. L. (Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort 
Knox, Ky.) The interacting effects of 
pentobarbital and two alcohols on the operant be- 
havior of the rat. USA Med. Res, Lab, Rep., 1957, 
No. 304. ii, 12 p.—The operant behavior of white 
rats working under a fixed-interval schedule of rein- 
forcement was found to be disrupted by small dosages 
of sodium pentobarbital in water although these dos- 
ages produced no directly observable change in the 
animal. On the other hand, when the barbiturate was 
in a solution of 10% ethyl alcohol, 20% propylene 
glycol, and 70% water no change in operant response 
characteristics was observed.—R. V. Hamilton. 

409. Carlton, P. L., & Marks. R. A. (Army Med. 
Res. Lab, Fort Knox, Kv.) Heat as a reinforce- 
ment for operant behavior. USA Med, Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1957, No. 299, i, 11 p.—Using white rats ina 
low ambient temperature, a technique is described for 
establishing stable rates of response with short periods 
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of heat serving as the reinforcement. The authors 
concluded that, for the white rat in a low ambient 
temperature, a brief period of heat following the oc- 
currence of a lever pressing response will serve to 
reinforce that response. Further, the stability of 
the rate at which this response is emitted is such as 
to provide a means of evaluating the behavior of the 
individual as that behavior varies as a function of the 
animals’ heat regulation and requirements.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

500, Cho, James B., & Davis, Roger T. (U. 
South Dakota, Vermillion.) Preferences of mon- 
keys for objects other than food. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 70, 87-91.—Lures, made of cloth, paper, 
wood, or metal in solid cylindrical, flat, or elongated 
forms, were presented in pairs to 15 rhesus monkeys. 
Preferences for the lures were measured in terms of 
lure first chosen and latency in choosing. Metal 
lures rank below the rest; solid, flat, and elongated 
lures are preferred in that order. This preference 
order is remarkedly uniform for the 15 monkeys used. 
—R. H. Waters. 

501. Cole, J. (Univ. Lab. Physiol, Oxford, Eng- 
land.) Laterality in the use of the hand, foot and 
eye in monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 
50, 296-299,—Monkeys and baboons showed laterality 
preference in use of eye, hand and foot, which, though 
not absolute, is definite. Although crossed laterality 
in the limbs is exceptional, it is not related to eye 
dominance.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

502. Cole, J. (Univ. Lab. Physiol, Oxford.) The 
monkey Macaca nemestrina as a research subject. 
Behaviour, 1957, 11, 202-208.—This monkey appears 
to have a more highly developed cerebral cortex than 
Macaca mullata, is more easily tamed and handled, 
and has greater hand dexterity. It learns readily, 
has high visual acuity and olfactory sensitivity and 
can be bred successfully in captivity. 2 photographs. 
German summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

503. Collias, Elsie C. & Collias, Nicholas E. 
(Illinois Coll, Jacksonville.) The response of 
chicks of the Franklin’s Gull to parental bill-color. 
Auk, 1957, 74, 371-375.—17 incubator-hatched chicks 
were tested, ranging in age from 4 hours to 414 days, 
“Individual chicks were exposed to two flat card- 
board models of the head of the adult gull, each head 
having a differently colored bill.” The bills were 
simulated by filters illuminated by a light flashing 85 
times per minute. “The chicks pecked at a red bill 
(the parental bill color) 7 times as often as they 
pecked at a white bill and 5 times as often as they 
pecked at a green bill. The differences were statis- 
tically significant."—N. M. Ginsburg. 

504. Daanje, E. (Eindhoven, The Netherlands.) 
Die Blattrolltechnik von Apoderus Corvli L. und 
Attelabus nitens Scop. (Coleoptera, Attelabinae). 
(Leaf-rolling techniques of Apoderus Coryli L. and 
Attelabus nitens Scop. (Coleoptera, Attelabinae).) 
Behaviour, 1957, 11, 85-155.—A description of the 
techniques of leaf-tube construction by the leaf-roll- 
ing beetles reveals 2 types of preliminary cut of the 
leaf. Young and small leaves are only partially cut, 
leaving the leaf’s water supply intact, assuring suf- 
ficient turgor to render the leaf suitable for larval 
food. Larger leaves are completely cut and allowed 
to fall to the ground after tube-rolling is completed. 
English summary.—L. J. O’Kelly. 
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505. Davis, David E. (Johns Hopkins Sch. of 
Hygiene and Pub. Health, Baltimore, Md.) Aggres- 
sive behavior in castrated starlings. Science, 1957, 
126, 253.—“‘Androgens have long been known to affect 
the aggressive behavior of birds and mammals. . . , 
This paper reports the maintenance of aggressive 
behavior in castrated starlings and the failure of 
testosterone to affect their social rank.”  Castrated 
male starlings injected with testosterone of various 
dosages tend to maintain their positions when ranked 
for aggressiveness as do normal birds. Explanations 
of the results are suggested.—S. J. Lachman. 

506. Davis, R. C., & Buchwald, Alexander М, 
(Indiana Univ.) An exploration of somatic re- 
sponse patterns: Stimulus and sex differences. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 44—52.—T welve 
measures of autonomic and skeletal activity, such as 
GSR, pulse, finger volume, respiration and muscle ac- 
tion potentials, were taken on male and female hu- 
man subjects as they were being exposed to a variety 
of pictorial material. Analysis of results showed 
consistency of response as a function of stimulus in 
males but not females, and also an interaction effect 
in the former. Males showed greater total respon- 
siveness. It is concluded that “an interaction of re- 
sponse variables with experimental variables is rather 
common,”—L. I. O’Kelly. 

507. Davis, R. C., Lundervold, Arne, & Miller, 
James D. (Indiana Univ.) The pattern of so- 
matic response during a repetitive motor task and 
its modification by visual stimuli. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 53-60.—The simultaneous record- 
ings of nine response variables in human subjects en- 
gaged in variations of a tapping task were subjected 
to statistical analysis. Common response patterns 
were identified and described. “. . . there is con- 
sistency about the way individuals behave in a single 
response measure from one situation to another." 
While the response to a combination of stimuli ap- 
proximates the sum of the responses to each given 
separately for autonomic variables, such is only doubt- 
fully true for respiratory variables and is definitely 
not the case for muscle responses.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

508. Diirrwachter, Gerhard. (U. of Freiburg i 
Br. Germany.) Untersuchungen über Phototaxis 
und Geotaxis einiger Drosophila-Mutanten nach 
Aufzucht in verschiedenen Lichtebedingungen. 
(Investigations of phototaxis and geotaxis of sever 
drosophila mutants after rearing under different con- 
ditions of illumination.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1957, 14, 
1-28.—Larvae of D. melanogaster and D. funebris 
are photonegative; the imagos of both and of certain 
mutants are photopositive. A sense-specific exhaus- 
tion of the photopositive reaction can be produced in- 
dependently of the geotropic reaction, Results of 
breeding several generations in light and in darkness 
are described. English summary. 14 references.— 
C. J. Smith. 

509. Fernandez, C., & Brenman, A. 
Chicago.) Effect of hypoglycemia on auditory 
cortex and cochlear reception in the cat. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1957, 188, 249-254. The effect of hypo- 
glycemia induced by insulin on the auditory cortex 
and cochlear responses to sound stimuli was studi 
in cats. Both responses remained unchanged in the 
presence of blood sugar levels as low as 3-5 mg. %- 
Furthermore, there was no change in the responses at 
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the medullary stage of insulin shock provided the sys- 
temic blood pressure remained above shock level. 
The authors suggest “that carbohydrates are not es- 
sential for cochlear function or that the structure con- 
tains a large store of them."—J. P. Zubek. 


510. Fields, Paul E. (University of Washington.) 
Guiding migrant salmon. Scient. Mon., NY, 1957, 
85, 10-22.—The future of salmon, a salient natural 
resource, is threatened by increased competition for 
the water of their rivers “for power and irrigation 
and for industrial and for personal uses.” Searches 
for solutions to the problems are being attempted by 
interdisciplinary research, The magnitude of the 
problem, methods of downstream guidance, the im- 
portance of vision, factorial studies in moving waters, 
responses of adult migrants, field validation, and re- 
lated problems are discussed. The “fundamental na- 
ture of the response of salmon to light has not been 
clarified because of the lack of replicated observa- 
tions. . . . The only stimulus normally encountered in 
the environment which has seemed to have a greater 
effect on the behavior of salmon than light is ve- 
locity.” Methods of transporting salmon past tur- 
bines and spillways are needed and “unless the mor- 
tality at dams where significant mortalities occur is 
drastically reduced, the present rapid rate of increase 
in the number of such hazards will inevitably destroy 
this important natural resource.” 53 references — 
S. J. Lachman. 

511. Finger, Gary L., & Fields, Paul E. (U. 
Washington, Seattle.) The role of light adaptation 
on negative phototaxis in silver (Oncorhynchus 
kisutch). U. Wash. Sch. Fish. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 
34. 25 p.—Eighty-four groups of 25 yearling salmon 
were each given 3 successive trials to a light guiding 
situation in water flowing at 2 fps per second to de- 
termine the extent of light avoidance when each of 
3 light barrier illuminations was paired, in 7 com- 
binations, with different environmental brightnesses. 
Dark adapted fish displayed a significant avoidance 
of the 10, 20 and 40 ft. cdl. light barrier. Light 
adaptation at various environmental intensities in the 
flume invariably reduced the consistency of the nega- 
tive phototaxis to the barrier. When the environ- 
mental area was brighter than or equal to the barrier, 
the consistency of guidance disappeared. The best 
guidance was obtained under conditions of maximum 
contrast. Under maximum contrast the second trial 
results showed a highly significant improvement, but 
the third trial showed no further progress.—P. E. 
Fields. 

512. Fraser, A. F. (Lanark.) The disposition 
of the bull. Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 110-115. 
— Attempts to classify the temperament of herd bulls, 
based on observation of 76 individuals at varying 
times, led to the conclusions that (a) young bulls ap- 
pear stable, (b) adult beef bulls appear docile, and 
(c) adult bulls of dairy breeds show variability of 
behavior and a great many appear neurotic. “A 
theory on the aetiology of this neurosis , .. is based 
on the conflict of two factors—libido and threat in 
environment.”—L. J. O'Kelly. 

513, Freeman, James T., & Maher, Howard. 
(Iowa State College.) A note on “discrimination 
reaction time as a function of anxiety and intelli- 
gence.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 134-135. 
— “Grice has recently reported (see 29: 6759) a func- 
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tional relationship between intelligence and discrimi- 
nation reaction time in accounting for results other- 
wise attributable to the operation of anxiety as a 
drive variable. It appears that the rationale for such 
an interpretation rests, to a great extent, upon his 
assertion that *. . . the discrimination reaction time 
test is known to be correlated with intellectual fac- 
tors... 2 This statement does not appear to be com- 
pletely in accord with the facts. . . ."—4. S. Tamkin. 

514. Fuller, John L. Rosvold, H. Enger, & 
Pribram, Karl Н. (R. B. Jackson Mem, Lab.) The 
effect on affective and cognitive behavior in the 
dog of lesions of the pyriform-amygdala-hippo- 
campal complex. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 
50, 89-96.—The effect of lesions in the p-a-h complex 
of dogs is more similar in most respects to the results 
obtained in monkeys than to those found with cats. 
Dogs were less responsive to stimulation in general, 
although appropriate response would be made to per- 
sistent stimuli, Effects on social behavior were found 
to be importantly dependent upon the particular test 
situation used, the dogs being less timid post-opera- 
tively in relations with their handlers but markedly 
less competitive in group feeding situations. No con- 
sistent abnormality of sexual behavior was noted, 
There was, in general, marked impairment in visual 
discrimination performance—L. I. O'Kelly. 

515. Garcia, John, & Kimeldorf, Donald J. (U. 
S. Naval Radiol. Defense Lab., San Francisco, Cal.) 
Temporal relationship within the conditioning of 
a saccharine aversion through radiation exposure. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 180-183.—The 
radiation-induced aversion for saccharine solutions 
is most marked in animals who drink during irradia- 
tion, somewhat weaker in those who drank before 
exposure and unaffected in animals who drank after 
exposure. “It was concluded that these results were 
consistent with accepted concepts of conditioning 
despite the differences in stimulus duration required 
by low-intensity radiation experimentation." —L, 
O'Kelly, б 

516. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J., & Stallings, Her- 
bert D. (Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
The labyrinthine posture reflex (righting reflex) 
in the cat during weightlessness. J. aviat. Med., 
1957, 28, 345-355.—The postural righting reflex was 
studied in four young kittens before development of 
the reflex and four older kittens after development of 
the reflex. The animals were dropped in an inverted 
position from a height of about 20 inches, on the 
ground, and later were exposed to weightlessness in 
1-33 and F-94 aircraft for about 30 seconds. | Analy- 
sis of films, taken during the experiments, indicates 
that the reflex failed after several exposures to the 
weightless state. Visual cues did not affect the reflex 


pattern. 16 references.—J. M. Vanderplas. 
517. Ghent, Lila. (Psychophysiol. Lab., МЕЙ: 
Univ., Bellevue Med. Center.) Some effects of 


deprivation on eating and drinking behavior. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 172-176.—Study 
of the responses of rats maintained on 23-hr. food or 
water deprivation schedules showed that a number o: 
trials were necessary before the animals ate or d 
readily during the first 7 minutes of the reward period. 
Latencies decreased during the testing period. “It is 
concluded that the arousal and maintenance of 
hunger and thirst are related to past experiences of. 
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need followed by approprigte eating or drinking."— 
L. I. O' Kelly. 

518. Goethe, Friedrich. (Vogelwarte Helgoland, 
Hauptsitz Wilhelmshaven.) Das  Herabstarren, 
eine Ubersprungbewegung bei den  Lariden. 
(“Staring down,” a neglected movement pattern of 
Laridae.) Behavior, 1957, 11, 310-317.—This fre- 
quently occurring posture of "staring down" is mani- 
fested in weak conflict situations, where it may be 
a formalized part of displacement pecking and/or of 
displacement preening. English summary.—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

519. Gorton, Bernard E. (Syracuse, N. Y.) The 
physiology of hypnosis: II. Vasomotor activity in 
hypnosis. J. Amer, Soc. Psychosom. Dent., 1957, 4 
(4), 132-140.— This is Part II of a three-part paper 
and presents an abbreviated discussion of hypnosis in 
relation to: (1) Blister formation and other allergic 
skin responses, (2) vasomotor and related phenomena, 
and (3) hematological changes such as total blood and 
differential count, blood sugar and blood calcium 
levels.—J. H. Manhold, Jr. 

520. Guedry, Е. E., Jr, & Beberman, N. (Army 
Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Apparent adapta- 
tion effects in vestibular reactions. USA Med. 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 293. ii, 14 p.—20 sub- 
jects received 3 series of 6 angular decelerations of 
different magnitudes. The duration of each decelera- 
tion was calculated to produce a theoretical cupula 
deviation which would be the same for all decelera- 
tions, Since the higher decelerations were applied 
briefly and the lower decelerations were applied for 
much longer intervals, it was hypothesized that adap- 
tation effects, if present, would shorten the after- 
response to the lower decelerations. A systematic 
shortening of the after-response with the longer ap- 
plied decelerations supported the hypothesis, 18 ref- 
erences.—R. V. Hamilton, 

521. Guedry, F. E., & Richmond, G. (Army Med. 
Res. Lab., Fost Knox, Ky.) Differences in response 
latency with different magnitude angular accelera- 
tion. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 301. 
ii, 8 p.—15 subjects received a series of 8 angular 
accelerations during each of 5 sessions. They were 
required to signal onset of apparent rotation as 
quickly as possible. The interval between onset of 
acceleration and the subject's signal of apparent ro- 
tation, termed response latency, bears an inverse rela- 
tionship to magnitude of angular acceleration. This 
relationship appears very systematic in all subjects in 
spite of fairly large differences between some individ- 
uals in the magnitude of their responses, Discrep- 
ancies between the obtained results and predictions, 
derived from theoretical mechanics of the semicircular 
canals, are discussed.—R. V. Hamülton. 

522. Harlow, Harry F. (University of Wiscon- 
sin.) Experimental analysis of behavior. Amer. 
Psychologist., 1957, 12, 485-490.—“It is my position 
that the experimental analysis of behavior is essen- 
tially the same whether we are dealing with the be- 
havior of the paramecium or the man, whether we are 
analyzing behavior that appears to be simple or that 
which appears to be complex." The experimental 

analysis of behavior is independent of behavioral com- 
plexity. “No behavior is too complicated to analyze 
experimentally, if only the proper techniques can be 
discovered and developed." Trends in the experi- 
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mental analysis of behavior include (1) The attempt 
“to analyze ever increasingly complex behavioral proc. 
esses.” (2) The “increasing importance being given 
to developmental investigations." (3) The "develop: 
ment of interlaboratory research." (4) A “develops 
ing belief that the experimental method as a method 
for the analysis of behavior is the common property 
of all behavioral scientists.” (5) The adaptation of 
“method to problems rather than to adapt problems 
to method. . . ."—S. J. Lachman, 

523. Hayward, Sumner C. (Carleton College. 
Modification of sexual behavior of the male al 
bino rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 70= 
73.—Newly-weaned male rats between 21-36 days of 
age were given avoidance discrimination training, 
the negative stimulus being a female rat in heat, the 
positive stimulus being a mature male rat. Tests for 
retention showed almost no decrement of the response 
at ages 120-129 days, as shown by a variety of sexual: 
response measures. While avoidance of female-im: 
heat was thus confirmed, there was no evidence of 
substitute homosexual activity.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


524. Hinde, R. A. 


: Some issues raised by Dr. A. Kort- 
land's paper on “Aspects and prospects of the con- 
cept of instinct.” Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 
116-118.—Hinde comments on a paper by Kortland 
appearing in Arch. Neerl. Zool., 1955, 11, 155-284, 
and specifically concerns possible difficulties in Kort: 
land’s definitions of “goal” and “appetite.” Hinde 
feels that to label an object as the goal of a given bez 
havior sequence one should discriminate between such 
consequences as do ог do not lead to cessation of the 
behavior, and also discriminate between such conse- 
quences and other circumstances that also may be in- 
hibitory to the behavior. Further discussion is ori“ 
ented to Kortland's specific examples of cormorant) 
behavior.—L. I. O'Kelly. 1 

525. Jaynes, Julian. (Yale Univ.) Imprinting: 
The interaction of learned and innate behavior: 
II. The critical period. J. comp. physiol. Psychol. 
1957, 50, 6-10.— Tests of imprinting were initiated 
at various hours after hatching in neonate chicks; 
The imprinting object was a 7-inch green cube which 
was exposed for 30 minutes. Retention tests were 
given after 10 days. Results demonstrated the ex- 
istence of a critical imprinting period, the percentage 
of animals imprinted declining more or less regularly 
from near 90% 1-6 hours after hatching, to zero 54 
60 hours after hatching. However, the older the ani- 
mal, the more vigorous is following performance if 
imprinting does occur ; retention shows similar trends. 
There is some evidence of latent imprinting.—L. J. 
O'Kelly. 


fects of anesthetization, tattooing and exposure to dim 
light and to pulsed A.C. electroshock singly and 
paired in conditioning situations on the light avoid 
ance behavior of yearling Oncorhynchus kisutch were 
studied in a circular tank and a shuttlebox apparatus. 
In the tank, electroshock decreased the light avoid- 
ance, while dim light alone had no significant effect. 
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Twenty-five millisecond A.C. pulses of 1.5 volts per 
inch superimposed on 35 millisecond pulses of light 
significantly reduced the time spent in the light. Fish 
shocked in the dark eventually learned to enter the 
light. In the shuttlebox every group given shock 
showed an impaired physical condition for at least 192 
hours, Both anesthetization (with urethane or TCM) 
and tattooing resulted in an increase in light avoid- 
ance beyond the increment produced by paired light 
and electroshock and persisted for about 96 hours. 
It is concluded that electroshock is not a suitable 
agent to condition young downstream migrant salmon 
to a guiding light stimulus.—P. E. Fields. 


527. Kaplan, Arnold R., (New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute, N. Y.) & Thompson, William R. 
(Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn.) Influence of 
prenatal maternal anxiety on emotionality in 
young rats. Science, 1957, 126, 73-74.—Kaplan 
criticizes Thompson’s (Science, 1957, 125, 698) in- 
terpretation of “prenatal maternal anxiety increasing 
emotionality of offspring” and suggests “subjecting 
the control mothers to the same training and pre- 
mating stress as the experimental mothers.” Thomp- 
son states that he considered this possibility and in- 
dicates that "radically altering the mother before 
pregnancy may be quite equivalent to radically alter- 
ing the environment during pregnancy."—5. J. Lach- 
man, 


528. Kohl, Kurt. Zum Problem der Sensumo- 
torik: Psychologische Analysen zielgerichteter 
Handlungen aus dem Gebiet des Sports. (The 
problem of the perception of self-originated move- 
ments: Psychological analysis of judgment of per- 
formance in the field of sports.) Frankfurt, Ger- 
many: Kramer, 1956. 110 p.—The study deals with 
an analysis of muscular activity and the conditions 
under which these movements are conscious. Several 
experiments dealing with hand-eye coordination, high 
jumping, and skiing demonstrated that consciousness 
of movements varies with practice and according to 
the psychological placement of the self; e.g., trained 
basketball players perceive their self projected in the 
room and do not regard the basket as an object to- 
ward which the ball should be directed. The distance 
between body and basket is not perceived as such but 
as a medium. Movements are therefore unconscious. 
High jumpers, however, have sharpened awareness of 
the muscles in their body and consciously control their 
position in space. Their only concern during the 
jump is the position of the self. This and other 
similar problems are discussed with a Gestalt orien- 
tation —D. Giannitrapani. 


529, Lasagna, Louis, & McCann, William P. 
Effect of “tranquilizing” drugs on amphetamine 
toxicity in aggregated mice. Science, 1957, 125, 
1241-1242.—A comparison was made to determine 
the effects of chlorpromazine and other drugs (pento- 
barbital, promazine, and reserpine, etc.) on the agi- 
tated mouse in a crowded milieu and in isolation. 
“The grouped animals showed an І.Р; approxi- 
mately one-eighth that of the individual animals. 
Promazine seemed to be less active (by weight) than 
chlorpromazine in affecting syontaneous motor ac- 
tivity in the mice prior to amphetamine administra- 
tion, and also less effective in preventing death from 
amphetamine. . . ." The isolated animals “©... die 
with about the same frequency after administration 
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of amphetamine whether they are 'untreated' be- 
forehand or 'treated' with phenobarbital, pentobar- 
bital, or chloropromazine. On the other hand, pheno- 
barbital, chlorpromazine, or reserpine (in appropriate 
doses) afford definite protection to grouped animals," 
—S. J. Lachman, 

530. Le Ny, Jean-Francois. Généralisation 
dune attitude dans une épreuve de temps de 
réaction. (Generalization of an attitude in a test 
of reaction time.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 11-21.— 
The hypothesis: the process of generalization plays 
a role in voluntary human behavior as measured by 
motor reaction, a parameter of which, latency, is 
measured by reaction time. Attitude plays a role, a 
concentration of attention having nothing to do with 
muscle preparation.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

531. Lepkovsky, S, Lyman, R., Fleming, D., 
Nagumo, M., & Dimick, Mildred. (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.) Gastrointestinal regulation of 
water and its effect on food intake and rate of 
digestion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 188, 327-331.— 
A study was made of the effects of water deprivation 
during meals in rats. Rats fed without water ate 
less food than rats fed with water. The gastric con- 
tents of all animals fed with or without water 
was approximately 49% water and indicates close 
regulation of water in the gastric contents. “When 
fed without water, rats regulate their food intake so 
that it matches the amount of water that they can 
mobilize from their own tissues thereby maintaining 
the proper water: food ratio in the gastric contents.” 
—J. P. Zubek. 

532. Levine, Seymour. (OSU Health Cntr., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.) Infantile experience and resistance 
to physiological stress. Science, 1957, 126, 405.— 
“The present experiment was designed to investigate 
the response of rats, handled and nonhandled, in in- 
fancy (days 1 through 20) to physiological stress," 
Animals received no further handling until 70 days 
of age. At this time 20 members of each group were 
given a 20% solution of glucose, The mean body 
weights at weaning were 47.74 g. for the handled 
group and 44.34 g. for the nonhandled group; mean 
weights at 70 days were 248.78 g. for the handled 
group and 230.28 g. for the nonhandled group; both 
differences are statistically significant. The adrenals 
of the nonhandled animals were of greater weight 
than those of handled animals. The handled group 
consumed 4.29 g. of water following glucose injec- 
tion whereas the nonhandled group consumed 2.11 g. 
Results are interpreted to mean that "nonhandled 
animals are more profoundly affected by stress, both 
psychological and physiological.—S. J. Lachman. 

533. Lincke, Harold. Einige Bemerkungen zur 
Triebentwicklung. (Some observations on the de- 
velopment of drives.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 
353-373.—Observations of animal development sug- 
gest that drives develop in discontinuous, stepwise 
fashion. The drives of each level become "partial 
drives" for the next higher level of integration. At 
turning points in development the complexly. or- 
ganized drives undergo “regenerative regression, 
inaugurating a new level of the ascending integra- 
tion. Examples of this interweaving of differentia- 
tion and integration can be observed in such widely 
diverse spheres as the development of the cormorant 
according to Kortlandt, human psychosexual develop- 
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ment according to Freud, and the development of the 
human will according to C. Bühler. English sum- 
mary. 19 references.—E. W. Eng. 

534. Mandler, George, & Parnes, Elizabeth W. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Frequency and 
idiosyncracy of associative responses. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 58-65.—“Two studies were 
conducted to test five general hypotheses about the 
frequency and content of verbal associations elicited 
during a 30-sec. period." 20 Ss responded to 40 
stimuli, and the effect of a failure-stress situation on 
response frequency and content was tested with 24 Ss. 
“Differences between Ss in frequency and idiosyn- 
cracy showed a wide range of values. . . . There were 
highly significant consistencies . . . within Ss across 
stimulus classes. . . . The results indicate the utility 
of 'controlled' associations as an individual differ- 
ence variable."—H. P. David. 

535. Melzack, Ronald, & Scott, T. H. (McGill 
Univ.) The effects of early experience on the re- 
sponse to pain. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
155-161.— Ten dogs reared in isolation in a dras- 
tically restricted environment were compared to 12 
litter mates reared normally with respect to capacity 
to acquire shock-avoidance responses and in com- 
parison of general response to painful stimulation. 
It was found that the isolates required more shock 
trials to acquire avoidance and that their general re- 
actions to pain were severely limited. It is concluded 
that "early perceptual experience determines, in part 
at least, (a) the emergence of overt responses such 
as avoidance of noxious stimulation, and (b) the 
actual capacity to perceive pain normally."—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

536. Miller, James D. Electromyographic fac- 
tors in aircraft control: Differential muscle ten- 
sion during a delayed response. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Rep. 1957, No. 55-129. 8 p.—Muscle action 
potential records were obtained from the muscle 
groups closely involved in the possible alternative 
responses during the performance of two-choice, 
spatial delayed-response trials. While both muscle 
groups show an equal increase in muscular activity 
during the presentation of the informing stimulus, 
only the member finally to respond maintains this 
higher level of activity. The other member shows a 
dropping off of activity. These results support previ- 
ous findings in the Indiana University laboratories 
concerning the course of muscular activity just prior 
to an instructed response. The initial response to the 
informing stimulus is probably the a- or b-response 
or startle reflex. The maintenance of activity in the 
responding member is similar to that noted in several 
studies of muscular activity in the fore-period of 
simple reaction-time situation. 25 references. 

537. Miller, Neal E. Sampliner, Robert I., & 
Woodrow, Paul (Yale Univ.) Thirst-reducing 
effects of water by stomach fistula vs. water by 
mouth measured by both a consummatory and an 
instrumental response. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 1-5.—The effects of immediately prior 
drinking of water or injection of water directly into 
the stomach by fistula on the subsequent water drink- 
ing or lever pressing of thirsty rats were studied. 
Both direct stomach loading and prior drinking re- 
duced consummatory drinking responses and also 
lever pressing; the inhibitory effect of drinking was 
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greater than that of fistula injection. It is concluded | 
“that mechanisms regulating thirst are located in both — 
the mouth-throat and the stomach-intestine."—L, I. 
O'Kelly. 

538. Mirsky, Allan F., Rosvold, H. Enger, & 
Pribram, Karl Н. (National Institute of Mental - 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland.) Effects of cingulec- 
tomy on social behavior in monkeys. /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 20, 588-601.—“Bilateral cingular gyrus 
ablations were performed in five young Macaca mu- — 
latta monkeys, after systematic observations of their - 
behavior in response to man (individual-cage situa- ^ 
tion) and to other animals in a social colony (group- | 
cage situation)." The change in behavior following - 
the ablation is described.—G. Westheimer. | 


539. Mogenson, С. J., McMurray, Gordan A, & 
Jaques, L. B. (U. Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask, 
Can.) Effects of stress and administration of 
cortisone on weight gain in gentled rats. Canad, 
J. Psychol, 1957, 11, 123-127.—1f the increased 
weight gain of gentled rats is attributed to decreased 
pituitary-adrenal response, with less cortisone to coun- 
teract the effects of the somatotrophic hormone ^ 


| 

| 
(STH), then exposure to stress or injection of cor- | 
tisone during early development should reduce or 
cancel the effects of gentling. For groups of rats 


exposed to high frequency sounds and for groups 
given cortisone acetate daily, gentling had no sig- 
nificant effect on weight gain between the ages of 
21 and 46 days.—R. Davidon. 


540. Morris, Desmond. (Dept. Zool. & Comp. 
Anat., Univ. Oxford.) The reproductive behaviour 
of the bronze mannikin, Lonchura cucullata. Be- 
haviour, 1957, 11, 156-201.— Pre-copulatory, copula- 
tory, fighting, nesting and parental behaviors are de- 
scribed and illustrated by photographs. French sum- 
mary. 19 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


541. Morse, W. H., & Skinner, B. F. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) A second type of supersti- 
tion in the pigeon. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 308- 
311.—The superstition reported is that of an increase 
(positive superstition) in rate of pecking, or the re- 
verse (negative superstition) upon the incidental ap- 
pearance of an added stimulus during pecking be- 
havior in a Skinner box.—R. H. Waters. 

542. Mueller, H. C., & Emlen, J. T., Jr. (Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison.) Homing in bats. Science, 
1957, 126, 307-308—“A total of 484 bats were re- 
moved from their hibernating roosts in an inactive 
lead mine in southwestern Wisconsin during the early 
hours of darkness . . . and transported to the east and 
to points at distances that varied between 5 and 
miles, for release. Distinctive markings were paint 
on the wings of animals for each release point. . «+ 
Homing performance was measured in terms of (i) 
the percentage of bats that returned to the mine dur- 
ing the same night, and (ii) the over-all homing 
speed of these returning animals. . . .” Results in- 
dicate that “bats possess a well-developed ability 10 
orient and to home over long distances by sensory 
means other than vision." Echolocation as a possible 
orientation mechanism is discussed. Results are pre 
sented in a table.—S, J. Lachman. 


543. Murray, A. Keith, & Fields, Раш E. (U. 
Washington, Seattle.) Response of steelhead trout 
(Salmo gairdneri) to continuous, fixed interval and 
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fixed ratio reinforcement schedules. U. Wash. Sch. 
Fish. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 45. 10 p.—Four trout 
were trained to press against a target for food rein- 
forcement. Rates of response under continuous rein- 
forcement were compared to the rates obtained under 
intermittent reinforcement, and were found to remain 
uniform. Under interval reinforcement, the best fish 
maintained his response rate with a period of three 
minutes between reinforcements. With ratio rein- 
forcement, response rate was maintained by the best 
fish at 15: 1.—P. E. Fields. 

544. Obias, Mariano D. (Stanford Univ.) Ma- 
ternal behavior of hypophysectomized gravid al- 
bino rats and the development and performance 
of their progeny. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 
50, 120-124.—Primiparous rats were hypophysec- 
tomized on the 13th day of pregancy and were then 
studied in comparison with an unoperated control 
group for variability in gestation, parturition and 
puerperium. Maternal behavior in general appeared 
normal, although 3 experimental Ss died without ex- 
pelling young, two died after Caesarian section and 
six survived a stormy parturition. Progeny appeared 
to have developed normally, but there was a higher 
incidence of stillbirths and early deaths among the 
progeny of experimental animals. All progeny sur- 
viving were reared by foster mothers and develop- 
mental schedules were observed. There was some lag 
in reflex development of the experimental progeny 
when equated on the basis of conception-age. No 
significant differences in learning of a water maze 
were observed.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

545. Oléron, Geneviève. Les mouvements 
rhythmés induits par la musique. (Rhythmic 
movements induced by music.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 
57, 33-50.—Spontaneous gestures to music change in 
structure according to the musical stimulus. A single 
variant factor of time, tone or intensity influences the 
speed and intensity of gestures. Rarely is there total 
synchronization between gestures and sounds, There 
is a choice, corresponding to the emergence of cer- 
tain structures, the most fundamental of which is 
measure. Movement changes little by little in the 
course of successive hearings as perceptive anticipa- 
tion becomes more precise.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

546. Orsini, Francine. Conduite et besoin d'ex- 
ploration chez les mammiféres. (Behavior and ex- 
ploration need in mammals.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 
57, 99-119.—Exploratory behavior is treated under: 
degree of novelty, length of exposure to stimulus, 
number of exposures, length of interval between trials, 
similarity of stimulus, individual and genetic differ- 
ences, The experimental work in exploration need is 
reviewed with theoretical interpretation. 65 refer- 
ences, —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

547. Otis, Leon S. Cerf, Jean A, & Thomas, 
Garth J. (U. of Illinois, College of Medicine, Chi- 
cago.) Conditioned inhibition of respiration and 
heart rate in the goldfish. Science, 1957, 126, 263— 
264.—An apparatus and procedure for inducing con- 
ditioned inhibition of breathing rate and heart rate 
in goldfish (Carassius auratus) is reported. Typical 
results of conditioned respiratory inhibition, extinc- 
tion, and reconditioning, as well as a record of condi- 
tioned inhibition of heart rate are presented in a fig- 
ure, “Of the 30 fish conditioned, 16 showed marked 
inhibition of breathing within 20 trials, five within 
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30 trials, three within 40 trials, and six failed to con- 
dition reliably within 100 trials."—S. J. Lachman, 

548. Peacock, L. J., & Marks, Ronald A, (Army 
Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Behavioral con- 
comitants of cold adaptation: III. Temporal de- 
velopment of behavioral differences. USA Med. 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 298. i, 5 p.—Differences 
in response rate between normal and cold-exposed 
rats in an operant conditioning situation with radiant 
heat reward were investigated over a period of eight 
days. Development of behavioral differences corre- ` 
sponded temporally to the development of certain 
physiological indices of acclimatization. The authors 
concluded that the behavioral measure described in 
this series of reports is an index of cold acclimatiza- 
tion having temporal characteristics similar to other 
indices reported in the literature.—R. V. Hamilton, 

549. Pearson, Richard G. Task proficiency and 
feelings of fatigue. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-77. 5 p.—100 subjects received 50 min- 
utes of training on a complex, fatiguing, perceptual 
motor task. Following a 10-minute rest period, the 
subjects continued at the task for a period of 3 hours 
during which measures of task proficiency were con- 
tinuously recorded. А 13-item checklist, previously 
developed and validated to measure feelings of fatigue, 
was administered before the learning period, during 
the rest period, and upon completion of the task. 
Correlations between task proficiency criteria and 
checklist data (subjective fatigue) were mot sig- 
nificantly different from zero, It was concluded that 
the way a subject says he feels prior to a 3-hour 
psychomotor task and the way he performs the task 
are not necessarily related, nor do the subject's feel- 
ings necessarily parallel his performance. 

550. Rensch, Bernhard. (U. of Münster, Ger- 
many.) Ästhetische Faktoren bei Farb- und 
Frombevorzugungen von Affen. (Aesthetic factors 
in color and form preferences of pithecoids.) 7. 
Tierpsychol., 1957, 14, 71-99.—Color and color-com- 
bination preferences were tested in 2 monkeys (Cebus 
apella and Cercopithecus aethiops) and a chimpanzee. 
The experiments demonstrate that preferences for 
color and certain geometric patterns are "caused by 
the same aesthetical components which are effective 
in man." Retesting often showed significant differ- 
ences from earlier choices. An appendix describes 
play behavior in the monkeys, nest-building in the 
chimpanzee, and experimental neuroses. English 
summary. 33 references,—C. J. Smith. 

551. Reuchlin, M. Les réactions motrices con- 
trólées. (Controlled motor reactions.) BINOP, 
1957, 13, 296-297.—The usual methods of studying 
motor responses give insufficient information as to 
the subject’s capacity to respond differentially to vari- 
ous types of stimuli. The author reports a study 
using 16 measures of reaction time in motor responses 
as a means of comparing interrelationships among 
differing types of such responses. The apparatus used 
is briefly described.—F. M. Douglass. 

552. Rice, George E., Jr., & Lawless, Richard H. 
(Univ. Wichita.) Behavior variability and reactive 
inhibition in the maze behavior of Planaria doroto- 
cephala. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 105- 
108.—No deviations from a chance expectancy were 
found in the turning tendencies of Planaria doroto- 
cephala in five different maze situations, It is con- 
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cluded that the reactive inhibition’ principle does not 
adequately predict the behavior of the planaria in 
these experimental situations.—L. I, O'Kelly. 

553. Richter, Curt P. (Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Baltimore, Md.) On the phenomenon of sudden 
death in animals and man. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 
19, 191-198.—A selective review of the author’s ob- 
servations on the sudden deaths of tame and wild 
rats, subjected to swimming tanks, is given. “The 
situation scarcely seems one demanding fight or 
flight—it is rather one of hopelessness; whether they 
are restrained in the hand or confined in the swim- 
ming jar, the rats are in a situation against which 
they have no defense. This reaction of hopelessness 
is shown by some wild rats very soon after being 
grasped in the hand and prevented from moving; 
they seem literally to ‘give up?” Physiological stud- 
ies suggest that “human victims—like our rats—may 
well die a parasympathetic rather than a sympathico- 
adrenal death, as Cannon postulated.” (See 32: 
497.) —L. A. Pennington. 

554. Riss, Walter, (State Univ, N. Y., Col. Med.) 
& Goy, Robert W. (Univ. Kansas Med. Sch.) 
Modification of sex drive and О„ consumption by 
isolating and grouping male guinea pigs. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 150-154.—Correlations 
between energy output as measured by resting О» 
consumption and increased sexual excitability of male 
guinea pigs are reported. “It may be postulated that 
the physiological change provides the basis for meas- 
urable concomitant changes in an animal’s rate of 
sexual response.” 15 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

555. Sauer, Franz. (U. of Freiburg i. Br., Ger- 
many.) Die Sternenorientierung nàáchtlich zie- 
hender Grasmücken (Sylvia atricapilla, borin und 
curruca). (Orientation by the stars of night-migrat- 
ing warblers.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1957, 14, 29-70.— 
"Garden Warblers, Blackcaps and Lesser White- 
throats possess a mechanism of migration orientation 
which enables them, independently of local topography 
and of their individual experience, to determine . . . 
their specific course of migration while Steering by 
the starlit sky. For the functioning of the mechanism,’ 
it is sufficient that the bird is able to see sections of 
the starry sky. Azimuth and the declination of the 
star pattern are important for the functioning of this 
migration orientation by astronavigation.” English 
summary. 72 references.—C. J. Smith. 

556. Schneck, Jerome M. The hypnotic state 
and the psychology of time. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1957, 44, 323-326.—Hypnotic subjects may seek an 
obliteration of time beyond mere perceptual distor- 
tion. There is a deep wish to control time. The 
hypnotic phase is regarded as an experiential void. 
Trance and sleep are associated with death. The 
Sleeping Beauty myth is cited illustratively.—D. 
Prager. 

557. Scott. J. P. (Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine.) Animal and hu- 
man children. Children, 1957, 4, 163-168.— The 
author discusses some experiments conducted on the 
effects of early upbringing of dogs and suggests some 
comparisons between animals and human children. 
He concludes that while the behavior of animals gives 
us ideas about human beings, these still remain only 
ideas, not conclusions. Their truth can be established 
only by direct observation and experiment on people. 
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Included are discussion of a school for dogs, socializa- 
tion and training, use of punishment, effects on par- 
ents, and instinctive reaction. 15 references.—S, M, 
Amatora. 


558. Siddall, G. J., Holding, D. H., & Draper, J. 
(Clothing and Stores Experimental Establishment, 
Farmborough.) Errors of aim and extent in 
manual point to point movement. Occup. Psychol, 
(Lond.), 1957, 31, 185-195.—The magnitudes of 
errors of aim with errors of extent in simple dis- 
crete movements carried out at a high rate and in 
different directions relative to the position of the sub- 
ject are compared. It is found that errors of extent 
were significantly greater than errors of aim, there 
were no significant differences in accuracy between 
the four directions of movement, and speed and ac- 
curacy were negatively correlated. 18 references— 
G. S. Speer. 


559. Smith, Moncrieff, & Duffy, Michael. (Univ. 
Washington.) Consumption of sucrose and sac- 
charine by hungry and satiated rats. J. comp. phy- 
siol. Psychol. 1957, 50, 65-69.— When sucrose and 
saccharine solutions and water are made available 
to hungry or satiated rats, it was found that hungry 
rats drank more sucrose than did satiated animals; 
tests with saccharine showed no difference between 
the two sweet solutions, although over a 24-hour 
period larger quantities of both substances were con- 
sumed by hungry animals. “The results were tenta- 
tively interpreted as indicating a greater reinforcing 
effect of saccharine on hungry Ss, with the reinforced 
response being approach to the drinking tube."—L. 
I. O'Kelly. 

560. Sommer, Robert. (Southeast Louisiana 
Hosp.) Rorschach animal responses and intelli- 
gence. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 358.—‘When 
the number of responses given by the subject was 
taken into account, there was no over-all relation- 
ship between the number of animal responses and 
Wechsler-Bellevue verbal IQ for a psychiatric popu- 
lation. However, there was a small but statistically 
significant positive relationship between animal move- 
ment responses and IQ."—4. J. Bachrach. 


561. Sudd, J. Н. (Dept. Nat. Hist., Queens Coll., 
Dundee Univ. St. Andrews.) Communication and 
recruitment in Pharaoh’s ant (Monomorium 
pharaonis L.). Brit. J. anim. Psychol., 1957, 5, 104 
109.—After control observations of a group of 
workers and a queen, a new source of food was sup- 
plied. After finding the food in the course of nor- 
mal foraging, the workers returned to the nest and 
behaved in a highly energized manner; this was fol- 
lowed by other workers leaving the nest and locating 
the new food. No communication of distance or di- 
rection appeared, but rather a more general activa- 
tion. Observations of queen-feeding before and after 
the discovery of the new food are also presented.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

562. Tinbergen, N. Defense by color. Scient. 
Amer., 1957, 197 (4), 48-55. Reviews a series of stud- 
les showing that coloration of various species operat 
to protect them from predators. Included were ex- 
amples of adaptive coloring, countershading, “showy 
coloring that announces distastefulness," frightening 
‘eye spots,” and spots on the extremities “to deflect 
predators from a vulnerable part of the animal.” Dis- 
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cussion of a theory to account for the development of 
these phenomena was offered.—I. S. Wolf. 

563. Valenstein, Elliot S., & Goy, Robert W. 
(Univ. Kansas.) Further studies of the organiza- 
tion and display of sexual behavior in male guinea 
pigs. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 115-119. 
— Five experiments concerned with testing the hy- 
pothesis that some degree of contact with other ani- 
mals is necessary for successful copulatory behavior 
in male guinea pigs. The effect of prolonged isola- 
tion of males that either have or have not already 
exhibited adequate copulatory responses showed no 
impairment of copulation in the former and ineffec- 
tive copulation in the latter. Tests of the ability of 
the male to learn copulatory organization at more 
advanced ages were on the whole affirmative. Males 
reared with other males were in general superior to 
the isolates or to males reared with spayed females 
(the latter not manifesting mounting behavior seen 
in both males and normal females).—L. I. O'Kelly. 

564, Vernier, V. G., & Galambos, R. (Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C.) 
Response of single medial geniculate units to re- 
petitive click stimuli. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 188, 
233-237.—The capacity of single units in the medial 
geniculate of unanesthetized, paralyzed cats to re- 
spond to clicks presented at low, intermediate and 
high rates (between 1 and 200 per sec.) was de- 
termined. Most units respond one-to-one at low 
click rates, but as the rate is increased some stimuli 
fail to evoke a response. At a very high click rate 
the unit may respond only to the first click in the 
series, The click frequency at which a unit responds 
to 50% of the stimuli is quite stable, but it can be 
modified by the administration of certain pharmaco- 
logical agents, e.g., morphine.—J. P. Zubek. 

565. Wang, S. C., Chinn, Herman L, & Renzi, 
A. A. Experimental motion sickness in dogs: 
Role of abdominal visceral afferents. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-12. 4 p.—Motion 
sickness was experimentally induced in dogs by means 
of a standardized swinging procedure. Subsequently, 
21 susceptible dogs were chosen in this series for 
abdominal sympathectomy and/or abdominal vagot- 
omy. Over a period of about 6 months, these oper- 
ated animals were retested several times, and it was 
found that the majority of them (67%) showed in- 
creased resistance to swing sickness to a greater or 
lesser degree. However, because of the relatively 
high percentage of the remaining dogs which showed 
no alteration of their swing sensitivity, it is concluded 
that the visceral afferents from the gastrointestinal 
tract play no paramount role in experimental motion 
sickness. Nevertheless, it is suggested that visceral 
nerves and other afferent pathways are important in 
affecting or perhaps in maintaining the excitability 
of the vomiting center. 

566. Weiss, Bernard. Thermal behavior of the 
subnourished and pantothenic acid-deprived rat. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-25. 5 p. 
—Rats were trained, at a temperature of 0°C., to 
obtain a burst of heat from a heat lamp by pressing 
a lever, They were then placed on a diet deficient 
in pantothenic acid during which they steadily lost 
weight. Next, they were divided into 3 groups: high 
pantothenic acid supplements, low pantothenic acid 
supplements, and no supplements. As measured by 
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frequency of lever-pressing, the high-supplement ani- 
mals were least affected by cold exposure, the non- 
supplemented animals most affected. 

567. Williams, George C. Homing behavior of 
California rocky shore fishes. Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Zool., 1957, 59, 249-284.— The woolly sculpin, Clino- 
cottus analis and opaleye, Girella nigricans, inhabit 
pools during periods of low tide, but range shoreward 
during high tide. Each fish has a home area to 
which it typically returns in low tide; this homing 
behavior is analyzed. ‘Two types of straying, mis- 
location and relocation, are described. Homing is 
regarded as a "mechanism by which shallow water 
fishes . . . avoid being left by the tide in unfavorable 
situations.'—C. J, Smith. 

568. Ziller, Robert C. (U. Delaware.) A meas- 
ure of the gambling response-set in objective tests. 
Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 289-292.—"A formula is 
developed for measuring the gambling response-set 
or utility for risk in objective tests in which the 
testees are apprised of the application of a correction 
for guessing. Some implications of this measure for 
test theory and construction are discussed briefly."— 
M. O. Wilson. 

569. Zweig, A. Über die psychischen Leist- 
ungen eines Hundes und deren mógliche Bezieh- 
ungen zur Human-Psychologie. (On the psychic 
performances of the dog and their possible relation- 
ships to human psychology.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1957, 16, 1-16.—Observations of dog be- 
havior indicate the probability that the dog possesses 
a waking and a dream consciousness; both have 
structured contents. His psychic processes.seem to 
be subject to the repetition principle. Conflict due to 
jealousy is apparently displaced from consciousness 
to the unconscious and leads to regressive behavior 
accompanied by neurotic anxiety. As the dog seems 
to possess ego-like qualities in his life experiences and 
an Oedipal phase could be observed, it is concluded 
that Freud's libido theory has biological validity 
which applies beyond man. English and French 
summaries.—J. W. House. 


(See also Abstracts 211, 224, 438, 632, 680, 743, 1150) 
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570. Ausubel, David P. (Bureau of Ed. Research, 
U. Il, Champaign.) Introduction to a threshold 
concept of primary drives. /. gen. Psychol., 1956, 
54, 209-229.—“ ‘Primary’ drives are conceptualized 
as summated, selectively generalized states of transi- 
tory duration induced by multiple determinants promi- 
nent among which is an internal physiological con- 
dition. The underlying mechanism consists of a 
selective lowering of relevant effector thresholds in 
proportion to their acquired capacity for terminating 
the drive state that is operative. Behaviorally, drive 
manifests itself as a generalized propensity to per- 
ceive and respond selectively to relevant stimuli. 
'The importance of distinguishing between drive as 
a state and the determinants which induce it is em- 
phasized. The difficulties attendant to stimulus theo- 
ries of drive and the notion that drives are innate are 
both discussed at length. It is proposed that "pri- 
mary" drives be viewed as summated states. 
threshold concept of drive is advanced as useful. 39- 
item bibliography.—G. Е. Rowland. 
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571. Beach, H. D. (Hospital for Mental and 
Nervous Diseases, St. John's, Newfoundland, Can.) 
Some effects of morphine on habit function. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 193-198.—In 2 experi- 
ments the morphine habit is compared with a food 
habit under various conditions of deprivation and 
satiation. In contrast to the food habit, both injection 
of morphine and the deprivation of morphine would 
appear to produce drive. Continuing effects of mor- 
phine may lead to learning without drive reduction. 
And, an injection of morphine counteracts the effect 
of food in extinguishing the food habit. Part of the 
reinforcing power of morphine may involve action 
on the sensory components of a habit.—R. Davidon. 


572. Bergler, Edmund. Further contributions 
to the problem of blushing. Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 
44, 452-456,— The red buttocks symbolically displayed 
in the blushing cheeks are a masochistic demonstra- 
tion of how unjustly the child has been treated. Re- 
pressed or conscious beating fantasies are found with 
great regularity in erythrophobes. Erythrophobes 
blush when they are confronted with allusions to real 
or imaginary transactions for which they feel guilty. 
“These people anticipate punishment and misuse the 
beating not yet administered by turning it into a 
masochistic demonstration of the parents’ injustice: 
they exhibit their buttocks reddened by beating.” 
This amounts to a defensive negative exhibitionism 
or demonstration of a bleeding wound.—D. Prager, 

573. Björkman, Mats. Multidimensional experi- 
ence variation. Acta psychol, 1957, 13, 27-34.—A 
general survey of different modes of multidemsional 
experience variation is outlined. Three kinds of vari- 
ation were distinguished: complete, intradimensional 
and interdimensional.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

574. Champion, РАЎС Sydney, Australia.) 
The ‘directing’ properties of motivation. Aust. Í. 
Psychol., 1957, 9, 31-40.—The author takes excep- 
tion to the view that each motive causes behavior to 
take a specific form as, for example, hunger is said 
to lead only to food-seeking. He holds that any 
motive may activate any tendency to respond and that 
“the only way in which we can know that a certain 
motive is operating is to vary some antecedent condi- 
tion systematically in controlled experimentation." 
The concept of generalized drive is compared with 
Allport's functional autonomy and Freud's libido. 
19 references.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

575. Clarke, P. R. F. The availability of Psi 
for research: A research programme for studying 
the next successful card-guessing subject. J. Soc. 
Psych. Res., Lond., 1957, 39, 139-148.—1t it could be 
possible to obtain a reliable source of Psi ability for 
experiments, a main problem of parapsychologists 
would be solved. The author lists 3 ways in which 
raw materials could be made more readily available, 
namely: (1) Refining the measuring techniques; (2) 
improve the subject's conscious control of the ability ; 
and (3) better control of the experimental situation. 
He likewise gives 3 means for Obtaining the three 
above-named improvements. They are: (1) Pre- 
senting 1 set of stimuli repeatedly so the subject will 
learn them, and thus improve his score; (2) delving 
analytically into the unconscious and releasing in- 
hibitions; and (3) thorough assessment of subject, 
experimenter and any agents used in tests, Through 
repetition, manipulating social and motivating factors, 
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and by study of the individual and his physiological 
and psychological responses, the author feels that j 
will be possible to obtain a reliable source of Р, 
ability in experimentation.—O. 7. Jacobsen. i 

576. Faw, Volney. Learning to deal with stress 
situations. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 135-144. 
An attempt is made to evaluate personality-oriented 
teaching as it relates to personal adjustment. § 
jects were fairly well-adjusted college students at 
Lewis and Clark College, who were subjected to con- 
trolled learning conditions and observed in an experi: 
mental stress situation. Ratings by psychologists, 
self ratings by students, and the Free Association 
Word Test were used to evaluate students in 3 differ- 
ent learning situations. It was found that when 
client-centered counseling methods were employed, 
students dealt with stress situation with least dist 
turbance, but when instructor-centered fact oriented 
methods were used, students were least able to deal 
with stress situation, It was concluded that pre- 
learning may do much to alleviate tension occasioned 
by stress situations introduced in same group in which 
learning is experienced.—5. M. Schoonover. 

577. Guttman, Louis. (Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences.) Empirical veri- 
fication of the radex structure of mental abilities 
and personality traits. Educ. psychol. Measmt,, 
1957, 17, 391-407.—Factors may be derived because 
of different levels of complexity (simplex structure) 
or because different kinds of ability are being meas- 
ured (circumplex structure). If both facets are itia 
volved, then radex analysis is appropriate. From ап 
examination of the literature, two lists of empirical 
correlation tables have been drawn, one of approxi- 
mate simplexes and one of approximate circumplexes, 
The list of approximate simplexes includes 8 ex- 
amples of verbal abilities, 6 of verbal, and 9 of visual 
abilities, The circumplex theory suggests a con- 
tinuous circle of interrelationships.—J//. Coleman. 

578. Halpern, Howard M. (Bronx VA Hosp) 
Predictive empathy and the study of values. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 104.—A brief correlational 
study of 37 female nurses attempted to study the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and its correla- 
tion with predictive empathy, The only correlations 
found to be significant at the .05 level were “the posi- 
tive correlation of predictions with Social Values 
and the negative correlation of predictions wi 
Esthetic Values."—4. J. Bachrach. 

579. Heron, Alstair. Effet d’une motivation 

le sur les réponses à un questionnaire. (Influ- 
ence of genuine motivation on responses to a ques- 
tionnaire.) Travail hum., 1957, 20, 1-7.—To test the 
hypothesis that answers on a personality test might 
be influenced by whether the purpose is laboratory 00 
employment, 400 applicants for omnibus conductor 
were given a two-part test, concerning emotional mal- 
adjustment and introversion. There was а real differ- 
ence with the first-named, but not with introversion. 
English summary.—R, W. Husband. 

380. Lersch, Philipp. (München 23, Dreschstr. 
5.) Zur Theorie cm Me ischen Ausdrucks. 
(Theory of the mimic expression.) Z. exp. ange- 
wand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 409-419. "Facial expression ` 
is discussed in terms of 4 laws of expression, using 
examples for demonstration. (1) Facial expression 
may be understood as purposeful behavior specific 10 i 
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the function of the organ (law of organ function) ; 
(2) as expressing inner psychological states (law of 
symbolic transference); (3) as communicating feel- 
ings and attitudes of social significance (law of dem- 
onstrative accentuation) ; and (4) as varying such 
communicative reactions between opposite poles, for 
example, between gaiety and discontent (law of con- 
trasting accentuation).” English and French sum- 
maries—W, J. Koppits. 


581. McClelland David C., (Harvard Univ.) 
Baldwin, Alfred L., Bronfenbrenner, Urie, & 
Strodtbeck, Fred L. Talent and society: New 
perspectives in the identification of talent. New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1958. vii, 257 p. $3.75.—Re- 
search material of several independent studies is pre- 
sented under the general heading of identification of 
talent. In measurement of skill in social perception 
a conceptual framework is developed concerning so- 
cial sensitivity or ability for empathy. Results sug- 
gest differences in the personality make-up between 
persons sensitive to persons of their own sex, and 
persons who are primarily sensitive to persons of the 
opposite sex. Achievement and social status in three 
small communities gives the variables which deter- 
mine social status and their variation in different 
types of communities. Another study compares 
achievement, as measured by status mobility, of Jew- 
ish versus Italian subgroups and relates it to values 
and family interactions inherent in these groups. 
Achievement depends on: belief that man controls 
his own destiny, willingness to leave home, and prefer- 
ence for individual credit for work done. In role of 
an ability construct the basic assumption is that ability 
is the effectiveness of adaptive behavior.—4. Schaden. 

582. Mierke, Karl Konzentrationsfáhigheit 
und Konzentrationsschwüche. (Ability and weak- 
ness to concentrate.) New York: Intercontinental 
Medical Book Corp., 1957; Bern, Switzerland: Hans 
Huber, 1957. 142 p. sFr. 14.— The concept of con- 
centration is traced in different psychological theories 
and a definition of ability and weakness to concentrate 
in relationship to the concept of attention is formu- 
lated. A description of phenomenological forms of 
concentration follows, and experimental investigations 
of the problem are reported. The last part contains 
a discussion of the connected educational problems. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

, 583. Robertson, L. С. The logical and scientific 
implications of precognition, assuming this to be 
established statistically from the work of card- 
guessing subjects. J. Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 1957, 
39, 134-139.—Rhine has stated that if precognition 
were 100% accurate, such knowledge would profoundly 
and tragically affect our philosophy of life. Should 
precognition be possible, that is, if one were able to 
precognize a coming disastrous event, then it would, 
in many cases, be possible to take steps to prevent it 
from happening. However, precognition is_ still 
awaiting a genius of the caliber of Einstein or New- 
ton, before it will be an actual fact. There are many 
theories of precognition, but all are concerned with 
the status of the future. Precognition suggests an 
extension of the compresence beyond normal limits. 
Knowing what we do about the subconscious, which 
is interwoven with one’s whole life, this may, in part, 
explain how telepathy between individuals accounts 
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for paranormal precognition by someone, of past or 
future events in the lives of others.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


584. Sakellariou, George. Sympathy and та 
An introductory study. Educ. Psychol., Delhi, 1957, 
4(2), 86-89.—To investigate the development of sym- 
pathetic sentiments in both sexes at various chrono- 
logical stages, the author examined 700 subjects, ages 
5 to 23, with a 65-item questionnaire, The results 
from these subjects were correlated with another 
group of 400 subjects. The correlation coefficient of 
fhe young people's answers with the two groups of 
adults was .80. A list of 24 items analyzing the re- 
sults of the study is appended.—H. Angelino. 


585. Saugstad, Per. (U. Oslo, Norway.) An 
analysis of Maier's pendulum problem. 75 ec 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 168-179.—Maier's pendulum prob- 
lem is described and a logical analysis presented of 
certain points in his design. Experiment I gives no 
support to Maier's conclusion that “Direction” has 
an effect, nor to the hypothesis that the difficulty of 
the problem hinges around the use of the ceiling. 
Other experiments show that an understanding of the 
“principles” is a decisive condition in accounting for 
the results with this problem.—J. Arbit. i 


586. Schmideberg, Melitta. Hypocrisy, detach- 
ment, and adaptation. Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 
401-409.—Adults call the child hypocritical when, the 
child fails to act according to the wishes of the adult, 
Hypocrisy may refer to a genuine impulse not strong 
enough to last. Ambivalence may be called hypocrisy, 
Hypocrisy may be used as a defense mechanism and 
is then related to and based on "depersonalization 
mechanisms. Like hypocrisy, detachment plays an 
important role in adaptation. Detachment of affect 
or depersonalization is one of the most important de- 
fense mechanisms. Depersonalization may be due to 
identification, defense against instinctual conflicts, de- 
fense against getting hurt, weapon against others, 
escape from a painful situation. The price of too far- 
going detachment is emotional frustration, | Detach- 
ment has become unduly idealized in our time prob- 
ably as a reaction to the overemotionalism of the Vic- 
torians.—D. Prager. 

587. Siegel, Sidney. (Center Advance Study in 
Behav. Sc., Stanford, Calif.) Level of aspiration 
and decision making. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 253- 
262.—Level of aspiration сап be related to decision 
theory where an achievement scale is viewed as a 
scale of utility of achievement goals. One's level of 
aspiration can be reduced to the measurement of 
ordered metric goals which include a ranking of the 
goals and the distance between them. A behavioral 
model of decision making should contain not only 
subjective probability but also utility whose main 
concepts are LA and reinforcement effects. „Given 
several choices the individual tries to maximize the 
subjective expected utility where utility is a function 
of LA and reinforcement. Experimental evidence 
supporting these ideas are given. 28 references.— 
C. K. Bishop. 

588. Stacey, Chalmers L., & De Martino, Man- 
fred Е. (Eds.) Understanding human mo vation. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Howard Allen, 1958. xv, 507 p. 
$6.00.—The purpose in the compilation of this work 
was to provide a readable and interesting introductory 
text for undergraduate courses in human motivation. 
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The book is divided into 8 sections: current status; 
functional autonomy of motives; the ego in motiva- 
tion; level of aspiration; frustration and aggression; 
motivation and perception; unconscious motivation; 
motivation and depth psychology. Contemporary 
viewpoints are presented by such writers as G. W. 
Allport, G. H. Maslow, K. Lewin, E. Fromm and 
K. Horney.—R. G. Holroyd. 

589. Stanley-Jones, D. The structure of emo- 
tion: I. Lust and rage. Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 
289-297.—The oral reflexes of sucking and biting are 
the substrates of lust and rage. “The headquarters 
for lust and rage lie in the anterior and posterior 
hypothalamus, which are the centers for parasym- 
pathetic defense against overheating, for ortho-sym- 
pathetic defense against cold.” The primary emotions 
of lust and rage have evolved out of the physiological 
responses to thermal change in the environment. 
They are an adaptation to the external rhythm of 
night and day.—D. Prager. 

590. Tachibana, Jiro. (Tohoku U., Sendai.) 
Јӧсһо kenkyü-ho ni tsuite no jikkenteki kdsatsu: 
Shüchi kan o tegakari to shite. (An experimental 
study on the methods for the study of emotion: With 
special reference to shame.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 
1957, 5, 25-31.—140 children in 2nd, 5th, 8th, and 
10th grades were used as Ss. An introspective ques- 
tionnaire was given on emotional reaction on one 
hand and the same situations as in the questions 
were experimentally structured and real emotional 
reactions were observed on the other. The coinci- 
dence of introspection and behavioral response was 
found in the Ss older than 8th grade. It was con- 
cluded that as introspection is not reliable as the 
method of studying emotional reaction, experimental 
research is recommended. English summary, p. 59.— 
S. Ohwaki, 

591. Wenzl, Aloya. (München 23, Bonner Str. 
24.) Zur Psychologie des Geistes unserer Zeit. 
(Psychology of the “Zeitgeist.”) Z. exp. angewand. 
Psychol, 1957, 4, 459-466.—The question of the 
"Zeitgeist" will nearly always find a subjective an- 
swer. It is customary to look upon the present 
critical age pessimistically. Such an attitude due to 
disappointment, stress and fear of another war is 
dangerous and must be overcome by a middle of the 
road psychotherapy which keeps at a proper distance 
between lack of criticism and lack of self-confidence. 
English and French summaries.—IW. J. Koppitz. 

592. Woolf, M. Revolution and drive. Psycho- 
anal, Rev., 1957, 44, 410-432.—The emancipation of 
woman increases steadily. The educational process 
has become less exclusively the domain of the family. 
The child becomes a member of a children's com- 
munity dominated by conditions differing from those 
prevalent in the family. The Russian revolution 
granted women full legal and juridical equality. “АП 
this must unavoidably lead to a weakening of the 
effectiveness of patriarchal power and a lessening of 
the father complex.”—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstract 527) 
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593. Ammons, R. B. (U. of Louisville.) Effects 
of knowledge of performance: A survey and ten- 
tative theoretical formulation. J. gen. Psychol., 
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1956, 54, 279-299.—“Knowledge of various kinds 
which the performer receives about his performance 
affects his behavior. These effects have been sum- 
marized in the form of 11 generalizations, each fol- 
lowed by the available supporting evidence from re- . 
search studies. A theoretical framework is suggested 
for an organized, systematic approach to the processes 
underlying the phenomena of knowledge of perform- 
ance." 56 references.—G. E. Rowland. 


594. Anderson, Scarvia B. (Naval Res. Lab, 
Washington, D. C.) Problem solving in multiple- - 
goal situations. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 297—303, 
—Number of plausible goals with which S was faced 
was introduced as the independent variable in a hu- 
man problem solving task. The results, interpreted 
in terms of interference between responses oriented 
toward competing goals, indicate that number of solu- 
tions is an inverse function of number of goals, 
sequential probabilities of problem-solving steps are 
a function of the number of goals as is the number 
of Ss engaging in redundant activity.—J. Arbit. 


595. Arbit, Jack. (Fort Ord, Calif.) Diurnal 
cycles and learning in earthworms. Science, 1957, 
126, 654-655.—Baldwin in earlier observations of 
Lumbricus terrestris found that "earthworms have 
definite activity cycles, with the active period occur- 
ring between 6 PM and 12 PM." A single T-unit 
maze was used. One group of six earthworms (L. 
terrestris) was given five trials per day between 8 
PM and midnight; the other group of six earth- 
worms was given five trials per day between 8 AM 
and noon. Conditions of the experimental room 
yielded no differential day-night cues. The “evening 
group achieved the learning criterion in significantly 
(р € 0.01) fewer trials than did the group run in the 
morning hours. . . . It may be concluded that the 
diurnal cycle plays an important role in maze learn- 
ing in earthworms. . . . It is possible that, like the 
feeding and irrigation cycles of the lugworm, the 
earthworm diurnal cycle is controlled by an ‘internal 
pacemaker. ”—5, J. Lachman. 


596. Attneave, Fred. (Operator Lab. AF Per- 
son. & Train. Res. Cent, Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Transfer of experience with a class-schema to 
identification-learning of patterns and shapes. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 81-88.—"Two experiments 
were conducted to determine the effect on a paired- 
associates learning task of prior familiarization with 
a single 'prototype' stimulus representing the central 
tendency of the stimuli to be identified. . . . Positive 
results were obtained in both experiments: i.e, 
familiarization with central ‘prototype’ stimulus de- 
creased errors on the paired-associates task."—J. 
Arbit. 

597. Babb, Harold. (Coe College.) Transfer 
from a stimulus complex to differentially discrimi- 
nable components. J. сотр. physiol. Psychol., 1957; 
50, 288-291—Rats trained in a discrimination ap- 
paratus utilizing brightness and chain curtain cues 
differing in discriminability; one group ran wi 
both cues presented simultaneously, and one group 
each on brightness or chain curtain cues. Following 
this training, each group was split into two sub- 
groups, one running to the brightness cue alone an 
the other to the chain cue alone. “The results dem- 
onstrate the maintenance of differential percep 
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sets to the components of a complex with nondiffer- 
ential training to the complex."—L. I. O'Kelly. 


598. Bahrick, Harry P. (Ohio Wesleyan U., 
Delaware.) Incidental learning at five stages of 
intentional learning. J. exp. Psychol, 1957, 54, 
259—261.—Found "that most incidental learning oc- 
curs during the very early trials, and again during the 
trials devoted to overlearning. It was concluded the 
incidental and intentional learning are to some extent 
complementary, with incidental learning occurring 
primarily when S is either uncertain of, or less mo- 
tivated in relation to, the task set by E."—J. Arbit. 


599, Battig, William F. (Stanford U., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Some factors affecting performance on a 
word-formation problem. J. exp. Psychol, 1957, 
54, 96-104.—“A word-formation problem was in- 
vestigated, in which S's task is to identify words by 
naming letters of the alphabet until he gets all of the 
letters in the word. . . . Results showed significant 
variability in performance between words, much of 
which could be attributed to the specific letters con- 
tained in the words. Limited evidence for the effects 
of length and frequency of usage was found, and 
there was little or no evidence for learning on the 
task." Analysis of the performance of Ss in the 
upper and lower quartiles is presented. 15 references. 
—J. Arbit. 


600. Battig, W. F., Nagel, E. H., Voss, James IBS 
& Brogden, W. J. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Transfer and retention of bidimensional com- 
pensatory tracking after extended practice. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 75-80.—The 4 Ss practiced a 
complex tracking task, 10 trials per day for 100 days, 
then tested for transfer and, after 223 days of no 
practice, took 4 retention sessions. Results indicated 
that an asymptotic level of performance was reached 
after 80 practice sessions, that both positive and nega- 
tive (under different conditions) effects were pres- 
ent, and that a high degree of retention was present 
after 223 days without practice.—R. Н. Waters. __ 


601. Beach, Horace D. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Р. Q., Can.) Morphine addiction in rats. Canad. 
J. Psychol, 1957, 11, 104-112.— To investigate the 
learning process under drug addiction, rats were 
trained in a Y-choice discrimination box to associate 
one of the boxes with injections of morphine. After 
addiction, there was a preference for this box both 
when "needing" the drug and when sated. Learning 
also occurred when only “euphoric effect," not drive- 
reduction, was associated with the goal box. Three 
weeks after withdrawal of the drug, rats trained under 
drive-reduction conditions still showed a preference, 
but those who learned with euphoric reinforcement 
gave no evidence of this "place" learning. 21 refer- 
ences,—R. Davidon. 


602. Beck, Edward C. & Doty, Robert W. 
(Univ. Utah.) Conditioned flexion reflexes ac- 
quired during combined catalepsy and de-efferen- 
tation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 211-216. 
— Acquisition of a conditioned leg flexion by cats im- 
mobilized by bulbocapnine and in some instances by ad- 
ditional de-efferentation was demonstrated. “The ex- 
periments were unequivocal in demonstrating that 
conditioning may occur even though overt responses 
are entirely absent during training.” Shortcomings 
of previous studies are discussed.—L. I. O'Kelly. 
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603. Benschoter, Reba Patterson, (KTVO, Ot- 
tumwa, Ta.) & Charles, Don C. Retention of class- 
room and television learning. J. appl. Psychol., 
1957, 41, 253-256.— Comparison of retention three 
years after instruction was made for four conditions 
of learning introductory psychology: An off-campus 
television group (п = 40), a traditional classroom 
group (n = 22), а TV-in-studio class (n = 11), and 
a kinescope class (n — 10). The original-test-reten- 
tion-test differences were not significant, nor was the 
test x group interaction. “The results . . . indicate 


that... long-term retention of . . . material learned 
by television . . . is as good as that learned by tradi- 
tional means. . . ."—P. Ash. 


604. Berkun, Mitchell M. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Factors in the recovery from approach- 
avoidance conflict. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 65- 
73.—The following factors in the recovery from ap- 
proach-avoidance conflict are investigated : Displaced 
performance vs. performance in the original alley; 
the effect of “therapy”; the effect of omitting rein- 
forcement on the first two goal responses; and in- 
termittent vs. regular reinforcement.—J. Arbit. 


605. Berlyne, D. E., & Slater, J. (Univ. Aber- 
deen, Scotland.) Perceptual curiosity, exploratory 
behavior, and maze learning. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 228-232.—1t was shown that rats 
prefer (over repeated trials) a path leading to a 
more spacious goal box or a path leading to a goal 
box containing complex stimuli over a blind alley or 
an empty goal box respectively. It is pointed out 
that the supposed reinforcing effects of novel stimuli 
furnish a means of critically testing the novelty drive 
hypothesis as opposed to the Pavlovian notion of an 
investigatory reflex. 22 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


606. Bernstein, Benjamin B. (U. Missouri, Co- 
lumbia.) Extinction as a function of frustration 
drive and frustration-drive stimulus. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 89-95.—Studied the effect of blocking 
an avoidance response during extinction in a Mowrer- 
Miller box on response vigor and resistance to ex- 
tinction, Found an increase in response vigor and 
resistance to extinction occurred for short durations 
of blocking time, and a reversal in this trend for pro- 
longed blocking. Also found a transfer of the re- 
sponse tendencies which had become associated with 
frustration-drive stimuli.—J. Arbit. 

607. Bernstein, Lewis. (Univ. Colo.) The ef- 
fects of variations in handling upon learning and 
retention. J. comp. physiol, Psychol., 1957, 50, 162- 
167.—The hypothesis that the "relationship between 
the experimental animal and the investigator acts as 
a secondary reinforcement in a learning situation, 
above and beyond its anxiety-reducing function" was 
supported by the differential learning produced by 
various degrees and schedules of handling. „Тһе con- 
cept of a learned anticipation-handling drive is in- 
troduced to explain the results.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

608. Bersh, Philip J., Notterman, Joseph M, & 
Schoenfeld, William N. A comparison of internal 
vs. external reinforcement in motor avoidance 
situations. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 
57-27. 7 p—Avoidance training following the estab- 
lishment of a conditioned heart rate depression re- 
sulted in more complete elimination of the conditioned 
response when an exteroceptive cue (light) was used 
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to help the subject distinguish between the occurrence 
of the avoidance response and ineffective responses 
than when no cue was used. There was some evi- 
dence that increased avoidance training resulted in 
the exercise of an increased discriminative control 
over heart rate by the exteroceptive cue, while, con- 
versely, such cues as were available to the control 
group (presumably proprioceptive) lost some of their 
effect upon the conditioned response. 

609. Bersh, Philip J., Notterman, Joseph M., & 
Schoenfeld, William N. The effect of experimental 
anxiety upon verbal behavior. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-26. 7 p.—Experimental anx- 
iety defined in terms of the conditioned heart rate 
response was studied as to its effect on word associa- 
tion. There was evidence that the word-association 
task exerted a direct accelerative effect upon the 
cardiac response, and, through this, tended to inter- 
fere with heart rate conditioning and extinction. 
Generally, the level of anxiety generated by this pro- 
cedure did not disrupt the verbal chains involved in 
word association. 

610. Bijou, Sidney W. (U. Washington.) Pat- 
terns of reinforcement and resistance to extinction 
in young children. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 47- 
54.—"Two experiments involving operant or instru- 
mental conditioning techniques were performed with 
39 preschool children. Six reinforcements (plastic 
trinkets) were used in the first experiment, five in the 
second. Intermittent training patterns consisting of 
reinforcements on 20 per cent of the responses were 
employed in both investigations, Results are in agree- 
ment with those from studies using subhuman sub- 
jects in that the intermittent reinforcement showed 
more resistance to extinction than the continuous re- 
inforcement. The findings are discussed in relation 
to other investigations with children." 20 references. 
—F. Costin. 

611. Binder, Arnold; McConnell, David, & 
Sjoholm, Nancy A. (Indiana Univ.) Verbal con- 
ditioning as a function of experimenter character- 
istics, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 309-314. 
—An investigation was conducted to test the hypothe- 
sis that differences in the characteristics of experi- 
menters can lead to differential learning effects when 
the experimental session involves verbal conditioning 
without awareness. “Two experimenters of different 
sex and markedly different height, weight, age, ap- 
pearance, and personality ran separate groups of Ss." 
Results indicated that “the response ‘Good’ was rein- 
forcing for the class of behavior consisting of the use 
of hostile words in sentences. In addition, it was 
found that the rates of learning for the Ss of the two 
experimenters differed significantly, with a steeper 
slope for the female experimenter's group."—$. J. 
Lachman, 

612. Boren, John J., & Sidman, Murray. (Walter 
Reed Army Inst. Res.) A discrimination based 
upon repeated conditioning and extinction of 
avoidance behavior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 18-22.—Rats trained to free-operant avoid- 
ance in a lever-pressing apparatus were under al- 
ternate conditioning and extinction phases within the 

same session. Successive reconditionings brought a 
decline in the number of extinction responses, a result 
"interpreted as the formation of a discrimination 
based upon the failure of non-avoidance behavior to 
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produce the shocks within 20 sec." Control 
ments indicated that some animals showed less 
tinction responding because of lessened recondit 
ing of the avoidance response, and that lessened 
tinction responding can be produced when differ 
tial external stimuli are associated with conditio 
and extinction phases of the sessions.—L. I. О? 

613. Boren, John J., & Sidman, Murray. (W; 
Reed Army Institute of Research, Washington, D. 
Maintenance of avoidance behavior with int 
mittent shocks. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 1 
192.—After 100 hours of conditioning by means 0 
free-operant avoidance technique, the effects were 
vestigated of omitting a certain proportion of 
shocks "due" an animal when it failed to make 
avoidance response. The rate of avoidance beh 
remained essentially constant from 100% to 
shock.—R. Davidon. 

614. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr. (U. Utah, Salt 
City.) Effects of delay of information feed! 
and task complexity on the identification of 
cepts. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 201-207.—U: 
a factorial design, the S's task was to classify 
metric patterns into four categories. Perfo 
decreased at a positively accelerated rate as logy 
lay increased. Performance decreased linearly wi 
an increase in irrelevant information. The interactic 
was not significant.—J. Arbit. 

615. Bousfield, W. A. Esterson, J., & 
marsh, G. A. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) The 
fects of concomitant colored and uncolored 
torial representations on the learning of s 
words. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 165-168 —T 
study the effect of varying degrees of compound 
signs of objects denoted by the words, twenty- 


tures. It was concluded that support was given 
hypothesis that “with the number of presenta 
‚+. held constant, the number of . . . words re 
by Ss should vary positively within limits with 
number of simultaneously presented additional 
—P. Ash. E 
616. Bowen, J. H., Andrews, T. G., & Ross 
Sherman. (U. Maryland, College Park.) ЕЙ 
of counting and ordering habits on the acquisiti: 
of a simple motor skill. J. exp. Psychol., 1957 
121-128.—Studied the effects on the acquisition 
switch-pressing response of preliminary applica 
of sequential and nonsequential labels to task stimuli, 
preliminary label learning, type of stimulus codin 
instructions concerning display-control relationships 
and amount of warm-up. The results, interpret 
within the framework of cue-producing response 
stimulus differentiation theory, are: The prelimina 
coding of task stimuli with sequential labels produc 
à stable error reduction in subsequent acquisition. 
the common motor task, error reduction appear 
be a decreasing negatively accelerated function of 
level of preliminary stimulus labeling, and expo 
to the instructions following nonsequential label 
reduced the superiority of sequential over non 
sequential label effects. 21 references —J. Arbit. 
617. Boyd, B. O., (Univ. Oregon) & Warren, 
M. Solution of oddity problems by cats. J. co 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 258-260.— Extensive s! 
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of the performance of cats on the oddity problem 
showed three out of five to be able to learn four- and 
six-configuration problems, ‘Two animals failed to 
learn in 3600 trials. Generalization showed success- 
ful transfer when test objects were similar to training 
objects in thickness and surface area.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

618, Brackmann, John Е. Electromyographic 
factors in aircraft control: The role of muscle po- 
tentials in transfer of training. USAF Sch, Aviat. 
Med. Rep., 1957, No. 55-132, 15 p.—Subjects were re- 
quired to move a lever left or right in response to 
one of 2 lights. Different groups practiced for differ- 
ent lengths of time on this task and then for a stand- 
ard length of time on the same task but with the 
significance of the stimuli reversed. Both reaction 
time and muscle action potentials were recorded. The 
effects of practice and transfer on reaction time and 
muscle tension were examined. 


619, Brand, Howard. (Conn. U., Storrs.) А 
study of temporal changes in the organization of 
retention. J. gen. Psychol, 1956, 54, 243-254.—A 
list of 60 words, 10 words from each of six Allport- 
Vernon personal value-categories, was used. The 
list was presented in two orders to 23 Ss, Immedi- 
ately after the two presentations, and subsequently 
one week, two weeks, and three weeks later, 10-min- 
ute retention tests were given, It was found that 
there was a reliable amount of clustering during each 
retention test. Over the four retention test, there 
is a trend toward increasing clustering. Number of 
words recalled follows the same trend. Words classi- 
fiable as belonging to one of the six categories but 
which were not originally presented, increase pro- 
gressively with each retention test. Different Ss 
select words from each category differentially. Bous- 
field’s method is thought to provide a means for quan- 
tifying the temporal changes in the organization of 
the recall words. Individual differences in value- 
category preference may account for the kinds of 
words which are clustered. The occurrence of clus- 
tering may retard the forgetting of words retained 
at the first exposure of the stimulus list, 17 refer- 
ences.—G, E. Rowland. 


620. Brand, Howard; Sakoda, James М, & 
Woods, Paul J. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.)  Con- 
tingent partial reinforcement and the anticipation 
of correct alternatives. J. exp. Psychol., 19 7, 53, 
417-424.—Tested an application of Estes’ statistical 
learning theory in a two-choice contingent partial- 
reinforcement situation. The partial-reinforcement 
schedules differed on two variables: Increasing differ- 
ence and increasing ratio between the probability of 
the correct outcome. Theoretical predictions sig- 
nificantly underestimate the empirical asymptotes. 
Rate constants were estimated and curves fit to these 
data, The discrepancies in fit are discussed in terms 
of several assumptions which were made but not 
warranted.—J, Arbit, 


621. Braun, Harry W., & Bendig, A. W. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Effect of addition of irrelevant 
verbal cues on perceptual-motor learning. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1957, 54, 105-108.—“. . . the addition of 
verbal cues facilitated the acquisition of the skill, 
but the difference between the effects of high- and 
low-meaningful verbal cues was not significant. Per- 
formance on the task was unrelated to verbal ability 
or level of manifest anxiety, but was related to level 
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of motivation as measured by Edwards’ Need 
Achievement scale,”—J. Arbit, 

622, Braun, Harry W., Wedekind, Carl 
Smudski, Joseph Е. (U. Pittsburgh & М. 

Instit. of ., Pa.) e effect of an ү 
drive on maze learning in the rat. J. exp. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 148-152,—“This study investigated the 
learning by the rat of a modified Lashley Maze III 
adapted for swimming as a function of the combina- 
tion of a relevant drive—escape from water—and an 
irrelevant drive—hunger—resulting from food dep- 
rivation. Two levels of relevant drive were 
duced by using water temperature of 15°C. (high) 
and 35°C. (low). The irrelevant drive was induced 
by O-hr. and 22-hr. food deprivation. The addition 
of a high irrelevant drive to both high and low levels 
of relevant drive resulted in an increased total drive 
strength as measured by swimming time and error. 
elimination,"—J. Arbit. 

623. Briggs, George E., Fitts, Paul M., (Ohio 
St. U., Columbus.) & Bahrick, Harry P. Effects of 
force and amplitude cues on learning and x 
formance in a complex tracking task. J. exp, Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 262-268.—'"Analysis of the scores 
during the final training trials revealed that both 
force and amplitude cues significantly affected per- 
formance, amplitude cues apparently exerting the 
greater influence. These performance results were 
shown to be predictable from the ratio AF/F(AD), 
where AF is a force change associated with a given 
displacement change, AD, and F is the terminal force 
required to attain the displacement.”—J, Arbit. 

624. Briggs, George E, Fitts, Paul M., (Ohio St. 
U., Columbus.) & Bahrick, Harry P. Lea: and 
performance in a complex tracking task as a 
tion of visual noise. J, exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 379- 
387.—Studied transfer of training in which the trans- 
fer task contained various кай of low fre- 
quency visual noise in the feedback channel of the 
system. Despite the fact that visual noise à 
performance in the tracking task it had no effect on 
transfer trials. Pro; an hypothesis to account 
for the differential effect of noise in terms of a two- 
component theory of corrective movements,—/. Ай. 


625. Brody, Arthur L, (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Statistical learning theory que to an in- 
strumental avoidance situation. 4. exp. Psychol, 
1957, 54, 240-245.—"Acquisition of the avoi 
response was facilitated by (a uniform, as com- 
pared to partial, reinforcement of the escape response 
on nonavoidance trials, and (b) the contingent con- 
dition of signal termination. The asymptotic level of 
avoidance learning was directly related to the prob- 
abilities with which the given response was reinforced 
either by avoidance or, on nonavoidance trials, by 
escape. The forms of acquisition curves and the 
asymptotic response probabilities predicted from the 
theory were in good agreement with the data," —J. 
Arbit. 
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which the cue is present and relevant. When the 
peripheral cue, which has always accompanied the 
primary positive cue, is subsequently used as a posi- 
tive cue, the performance of the monkey in learning 
this second discrimination problem is facilitated. 
However, when the peripheral cue which has always 
accompanied the primary positive cue becomes nega- 
tive in the second discrimination problem, the learn- 
ing performance of the monkey is retarded. 

627. Burke, C. J, & Estes, W. K. (Indiana 
Univ.) A component model for stimulus variables 
in discrimination learning. Psychometrika, 1957, 
22, 133-145.—“A general function is derived describ- 
ing the conditioning of a single stimulus component 
in a discriminative situation. This function, together 
with the combinatorial rules of statistical learning 
theory . . . generates empirically testable formulas 
for learning of classical two-alternative discrimina- 
tions, probabilistic discriminations, and discrimina- 
tions based on the outcomes of preceding trials in 
partial reinforcement experiments."—M. O. Wilson. 

628. Butler, Robert A. (Walter Reed Army 
Hosp.) Discrimination learning by rhesus mon- 
keys to auditory incentives. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 239-241.—It was shown that monkeys 
will learn a position discrimination response for a 
reward of hearing 15 sec. of sounds picked up by 
microphone from the monkey colony area. The writer 
suggests that this is an example of exploratory mo- 
tivation.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

629. Capaldi, E. J. (U. Texas, Austin) The 
effect of different amounts of alternating partial 
reinforcement on resistance to extinction. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 451-452. —'" Three groups (of 
15 college Ss each) were given different amounts of 
alternating partial reinforcement on a modified Wis- 
consin apparatus. The most highly trained group 
Showed the least resistance to extinction." The re- 
sults are interpreted as showing that the increased 
training yields a better mastery of the training pat- 
tern and hence a readier discrimination of the “transi- 
tion from training to extinction."—R. H. Waters. 

630. Capaldi, E. J., & Stevenson, Harold W. 
(Univ. Texas.) Response reversal following dif- 
ferent amounts of training. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 195-198. —A fter training on a black- 
white discrimination problem to a 7 out of 8 correct 
response criterion or to 8 or 25 additional correct 
responses, reversal training was given to an 8-correct 
trials criterion. Results showed the most highly 
trained animals to show the least difficulty in learn- 
ing the reversal. “The results were interpreted in 
terms of the hypothesis that rate of extinction is a 
function of the degree to which the pattern of rein- 
forcement is changed on the reversal from the train- 
ing problems.”—L. J. O'Kelly. 

631. Caron, Albert Ј., & Wallach, Michael A. 
(Harvard Univ.) Recall of interrupted tasks under 
stress: A phenomenon of memory or of learning? 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 55, 372-381.—The 
study proposed to answer three questions: “1. Is su- 

perior recall of successes in an intelligence test situa- 
tion (S-recall) a function of selective forgetting (re- 
pression) of failures or selective learning in favor of 
successes? 2. Is superior recall of failures in this 
situation (F-recall) a function of selective remember- 
ing or selective learning in favor of failures? 3. Is 
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there a mnemonic reaction to the test as a whole?" 
Findings indicate that: “1. Both the S- and F-recall 
tendencies were due to a selective learning rather 
than a selective remembering mechanism. 2. A re- 
pression was demonstrated for S-recallers with regard 
to the stress situation as a whole. 3. A comparable 
process of enhanced retention of the total stress situa- 
tion was not demonstrated for F-recallers; rather the 
effect here was due to enhanced registration." Im- 
plications of results are discussed. It is suggested 
that "experimental tests of repression . . . fulfill a. 
criterion of cognitive relevance of test materials." 23 
references.—S. J. Lachman. 


632. Carson, Robert C. (Northwestern Univ.) 
The effect of electroconvulsive shock on a learned 
avoidance response. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 
1957, 50, 125-129.—It was demonstrated that the ef- 
fect of ECS in reducing the strength of an acquired 
fear response extends to avoidance CRs in the Miller 
box type apparatus, in which the avoidance is mo- 
tivated by a previously conditioned fear. The atten- 
tuating effect of the ECS was still apparent 17 days 
after the last ECS.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


633. Cassel, Robert H. (Northwestern U.) 
Serial verbal learning and retroactive inhibition in 
aments and children. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 
369-372.—“The performance of three groups of Ss 
equated for MA, normal children and familial and 
non-familial aments were compared on various serial 
learning tasks. On two preliminary lists, used to give 
S an understanding of the task, the normals learned 
significantly faster than the aments. On learning and 
relearning an experimental list and on learning an 
interpolated list there were no significant group differ- 
ences. In addition all groups exhibited an equal 
amount of RI, Thus it seems possible to conclude 
that once adjusted to the task aments did as well 
as normal children and that with MA held constant, 
little or no difference in learning may be found be- 
tween normal and ament Ss.” There were 26 Ss in 
each group; about 100 possible ament Ss were elimi- 
nated because of inability to read the experimental 
materials—L. B. Heathers. 


634. Chapman, Robert M., & Levy, Nissim. 
(Brown Univ.) Hunger drive and reinforcing 
effect of novel stimuli. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 233-238.—Using female rats and a straight 
alley, running times of hungry and satiated rats to 
novel end-box stimuli were measured, Subsequent 
changes were made in the drive conditions and ex- 
tinction trials were conducted. The results showed 
reinforcing effects of novel stimuli uncomplicated by 
a spaciousness factor. Novel stimuli were reinforc- 
ing for behavior Sequences even when they were not 
present during that behavior sequence. Food rein- 
forcement decreased the reinforcing value of the novel 
stimuli, and previous experience may modify later 
interaction between hunger and reinforcing effects of 
novel stimuli —L, I. O" Kelly. 


635. Chow, Kao Liang; Dement, W. C., & John, 
E. Roy. (University of Chicago.) Conditioned 
electrocorticographic potentials and behavioral 
avoidance response in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1957, 
20, 482-493.—“Three adult cats were first trained 
to conditioned avoidance response in a double gril 
box. A flashing light (flicker) was the CS and 
electric shock the US. ‘The former evoked photic 
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driving in the ECG and the latter forced the cat to 
cross over to another compartment in the box. After 
repeatedly paired presentation, the flicker by itself 
elicited both the ECG repetitive discharge and the 
behavioral crossing. These cats were then trained to 
a conditioned ECG response in an animal holder. A 
tone was the CS and the flicker light the US. The 
conditioned ECG response to tone alone was estab- 
lished through the following stages: first, generalized 
desychronization ; second, localized frequency specific, 
repetitive discharge in the occipital region; and 
finally, localized desynchronization in the occipital 
region. After the cats had both these conditioned 
responses they were put into the double grill box to 
test whether the conditioned ECG potential would be 
associated with behavioral response. Tone alone was 
presented and evoked only the ECG changes but not 
behavioral crossing. It was concluded that the condi- 
tioned ECG potentials were not sufficient to elicit 
overt behavior. The relation of the conditioned ECG 
response to behavioral learning is discussed."—G. 
Westheimer. 


636. Church, Russell M. (Brown Univ.) Two 
procedures for the establishment of “imitative be- 
havior.” J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 315- 
318.—Two groups of rats, equated for speed of learn- 
ing a primary-discrimination cue and amount of 
learning of an incidental cue in an elevated T-maze, 
were then trained to follow a leader rat by a trial- 
and-error procedure or by an incidental cue pro- 
cedure, “After the trial-and-error group reached a 
65 per cent criterion of following on one day, both 
groups were tested for the amount of following be- 
havior without the presence of other discriminative 
stimuli. 
significant tendency to follow the leader.” There 
were no differences between groups on test trial per- 
formance but the incidental-cue group made fewer 
errors during the acquisition training —L. Г. O’Kelly. 


637. Colville, Frances M. The learning of motor 
skills as influenced by knowledge of mechanical 
principles. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 321-327.— 
Problems raised were: (1) To determine effect of 
knowledge of a principle of mechanics upon immedi- 
ate learning of a skill to which principle is applicable ; 
and (2) to discover influence of this knowledge as 
applied to 1 activity upon subsequent learning of 
other activities to which the same principle is ap- 
plicable. Subjects were undergraduate women stu- 
dents at the University of Southern California. For 
each of the experiments (i.e., ball rolling, catching, 
and archery) Ss were divided into 2 groups, 1 that 
spent the entire time learning and practicing skill, 
and 1 that spent part of the time learning about prin- 
ciple and the remainder of the time learning and 
practicing skill, Among findings: (1) Instruction in 
mechanical principles used in performing a motor 
skill did not facilitate initial learning of skill to a 
greater extent than did an equal amount of the time 
spent in practicing skill; and (2) such knowledge 
did not facilitate subsequent learning as evidenced in 
performance of similar or more complicated skill to 
which the same principle is applicable. 15 refer- 
епсеѕ.—5. M. Schoonover. 

638. Conklin, Jack E. (Tyndal AFB, Fla.) Au- 
tonomous changes in the memory-trace. Amer. J. 
Psychol, 1957, 70, 132-133—Autonomous changes 
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On these test trials both groups showed a: 
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in the memory-trace can be detected by studying re- 
call after periods of sleep. Such studies require con- 
trol of S's sleeping behavior which some present 
techniques, e.g, the EEG, make possible.—R. Н. 
Waters. 


639. Cotton, John W., & Lewis, Donald J. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Effect of inter- 
trial interval on acquisition and extinction of a 
running response. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 15-20. 
—Using a runway with a 4 X 4 design (15-ѕес,, 2- 
min., 8-min., and 16-min. intertrial intervals in train- 
ing and extinction) found “significant differences 
among extinction running times for the four extinc- 
tion groups and a significant interaction of the ac- 
quisition and extinction variables upon extinction be- 
havior.... These findings are more or less consistent 
with Sheffield’s frustration-drive hypothesis but raise 
the question as to why frustration drive should pro- 
duce slower running with an 8-min. intertrial interval 
than with a 16-min. interval."—J. Arbit. 


640. Davis, Robert H. (The RAND Corp.) The 
effect of spacing units on simultaneous vs, suc- 
cessive discrimination. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 207-210.—Female albino rats were trained 
on successive or simultaneous brightness discrimina- 
tion. To test whether Ss were discriminating be- 
tween as well as within units a 6-sec. delay was given 
between discriminations. Simultaneous Ss were su- 
perior to the 16th day of training, but the order was 
inverted thereafter. Superiority of the approach 
dark group in simultaneous discrimination was sig- 
nificant, all other differences were non-significant, 
including the effect of the delay variable, leading to 
the suggestion that “successive animals in previ- 
ously reported studies may have been discriminating 
between unit on the basis of trace cues as well as 
within units.”—L. I, O'Kelly. 

641. Davitz, Joel R., Mason, Donald J., Mowrer, 
O. H., & Viek, Peter. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Con- 
ditioning of fear: A function of the delay of rein- 
forcement. Amer. J. Psychol, 1957, 70, 69-74.— 
The acquisition of a conditioned emotional reaction 
with delays of 0, 2, 5, 10, 30, 120, and 600 sec. be- 
tween CS (blinking light) and US (electric shock) 
and of 300 sec. after termination of shock was studied 
in 56 albino rats. Reinforcement gradients extending 
possibly beyond 120 sec. delay were obtained. This 
finding presents difficulties for Spence's hypothesis 
"that there is no primary gradient of reinforcement." 
—R. H. Waters. 

642. Deese, James, & Kaufman, Roger A. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Serial effects 
in recall of unorganized and sequentially organized 
verbal material. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 180-187. 
—For lists of words in which there is no sequential 
association between adjacent words the last items 
are recalled most frequently, the first items next most 
frequently, and the middle items least frequently. 
For connected discourse the order of recall is in the 
order with which the material is presented. - “Thus, 
recall of sequentially dependent material involves 
more than the organization of words into larger 
groups, it also involves the reorganization of the pat- 
terns of emission of responses and changing the rela- 
tive frequency with which items in various positions 
are recalled."—J. Arbit. 
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643. Denny, M. Ray. (Michigan St. U., East 
Lansing.) Learning through stimulus satiation. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 62-64.—Rats were trained 
so as to be rewarded twice as often in one arm of a 
T-maze as in the other arm. A preference for the 
less often reinforced side was learned and retained 
for at least one week.—J. Arbit. 


644. Dodwell, P. C. (U. of London.) Shape 
recognition in rats. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 221- 
229.—'"An experiment is reported which shows that 
rats can discriminate square from circle under cer- 
tain conditions of pre-training, and do so under these 
conditions by responding to the horizontal base of the 
square; the response is transferred to other shapes 
having a horizontal base, but not to shapes lacking 
it... . A theory of shape recognition is proposed of 
the same logical type as Deutsch's, which accounts 
for the results here reported, accords well with other 
known characteristics of shape recognition in primi- 
tive visual systems, and presents less difficulties than 
Deutsch's system as a possible neurological model.”— 
L. E. Thune. 

645. Doehring, Donald G. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Conditioning of muscle action potential 
responses resulting from passive hand movement. 
J. exp. Pychol., 1957, 54, 292-296.—"It was found 
that muscle action potential responses are produced 
by passive movement and that conditioned muscle ac- 
tion potential responses occur when passive move- 
ment is used as the UCS. The conditioning appeared 
to take place with no obvious reinforcement of the 
response.” —J. Arbit. 


646. Dosajh, N. L. The effect of pauses on the 
rate of learning by substitution. Educ. Psychol., 
Delhi, 1957, 4(1), 36-43.—Two randomly selected 
groups, one of adults and one of preadolescents, were 
used to study the effects of two kinds of pauses in the 
process of learning. The first type of pause was 
silence; the second type required subject to converse 
with his friends during pause. Subjects were asked 
to substitute figures for the 380 letters on each of 4 
lists. Results indicated that Group I (adults) did 
better with “pauses of silence” than with “pauses of 
talking.” Group II (preadolescents) showed sig- 
nificant difference using either method. The effect 
was the same for Group II whether they kept quiet 
or talked during pauses in the learning situation, but 
for Group I learning was more efficient when there 
were “pauses of silence” than "pauses of talking."— 
H. Angelino. 

647. Dowling, Robert M., & Braun, Harry W. 
(U. А ыг, Pa.) Retention and meaningful- 
ness of material. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 213- 

_217,—“Rate of original learning was found to be di- 

rectly related to meaningfulness. When retention was 
measured by the methods of aided recall and unaided 
recall, the main effects of meaningfulness and reten- 
tion interval were significant beyond the .01 level. 
Neither of these variables was significant when re- 
tention was measured by the reconstruction and re- 
learning methods."—J. Arbit. 


648. Dulany, Don E., Jr. (Univ. of Ш.) Avoid-: 


ance learning of perceptual defense and vigilance. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 333-338.—Thirty- 
two undergraduates were randomly assigned to defense 
and vigilance training groups. “This study supports 
the view that perceptual defense and vigilance are 
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learned reactions to anxiety arousing stimuli.” A be 
havior theory analysis of the learning process is pro- 
posed. "According to this analysis, perceptual def 

is learned when the perceptual response to a threaten- 
ing stimulus is punished and competing perceptual re- 
sponses are instrumental to anxiety reduction. Com- 
peting perceptual responses when reinforced are 
strengthened at the expense of the critical perceptual 
response. Perceptual vigilance is learned when the 
perceptual response to a threatening stimulus is rein- 
forced by anxiety reduction and competing perceptual 
responses are punished." Learning for both groups” 
“proceeded in the absence of awareness."—;. J. Lach- 
man. 

649. Earl, Robert W. (Stanford Univ.) Mo- 
tivation, performance and extinction. J. comp, 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 248-251.—'"l'wenty-one 
mice were trained to dig sand under 20-hr. food 
deprivation. At asymptotic performance, Ss were 
divided into a satiated group and a delayed-reward 
group and given one digging trial a day for 15 days. 
The findings were that (a) Ss then dug at 81 per 
cent of the asymptotic output with no trend toward 
extinction, and (b) during the entire performance 
there was no difference between the outputs of the 
two groups." Author's summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

650. Estes, W. K. (Indiana Univ.) Theory of 
learning with constant, variable, or contingent 
probabilities of reinforcement. Psychometrika, 
1957, 22, 113-132.—"The methods used in recent 
probabilistic learning models to generate mean curves 
of learning under random reinforcement may vary їй 
any specified manner as a function of trials and to 
cases in which probability of reinforcement on à 
given trial is contingent upon responses or outcomes 
of preceding trials.” —M. О. Wilson. 

651. Estes, W. K., Burke, C. J., Atkinson, R. C; 
& Frankmann, J. P. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Probabilistic discrimination learning. J. E ui 
chol., 1957, 54, 233-239.— Probabilistic discrimmation 
learning occurs if two situations to be discriminati 
include the same cues and differ only with respect to 
the sampling probabilities of the cues. Rates of PDL 
were similar to those found with partial reinforcement 
in ё ате situation. Asymptotically the probabili 
of response to a single cue approaches the conditio! 
probability of reinforcement in the presence of the 
cue.—J. Arbit. 

652. Estes, W. K., & Lauer, D. W. (Indiana 
Univ.) Conditions of invariance and modifiability 
in simple reversal learning. J. comp. physiol. Psy: 
chol., 1957, 50, 199-206.—Rats were run in а single- 
unit with correction method to food reinforcemen! 
different groups being given 1, 2 or 4 daily trial 
after reaching a criterion on the original task, fou! 
successive reversals were made. Learning rate © 
mained constant throughout the series for the 1-trial 
per day group, but showed significant increases fof 
the multiple-trial groups. The increases were РЇ” 
marily due to significant reduction of errors on the 
second trial of a daily block, a result at least partially. 
due to the multiple-trial animals learning to slow 
down at the choice point on trials following error 
The results also indicated that rate of learning Wa 
larger within than between daily blocks, that rate 0” 
approach to the asymptote of 100% correct was 4% 
increasing negatively accelerated function of ће пш 
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ber of trials in a daily block, and that there was a 
regression in response probability from the end of 
one daily block to the begifining of the next, decreas- 
ing during each series and greater for reversal than 
for original learning, 16 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


653. Farber, I. E, Harlow, Harry F., & West, 
L.J. Brainwashing, conditioning, and DDD (de- 
bility, dependency, and dread). Sociometry, 1957, 
20, 271-285.—The collaboration, conversion and 
self-denunciation of prisoners under Communism is 
explained in terms of (1) the prisoner's physical, 
emotional, and social conditions, and (2) principles 
derived from learning and conditioning phenomena. 
The conditions of debility, dependency, and dread 
(DDD) produce hyporesponsiveness, impairment of 
symbolic processes and disorganization of the self- 
concept. "Resistance to the undesirable consequences 
of DDD is a matter of degree and may be (tem- 
porarily) modified by such factors as physical health 
and level of initial anxiety. . . . Far from furnishing 
proof of the operation of some unnatural process of 
‘brainwashing,’ this eventuality is a predictable con- 
sequence of the operation of laws of normal human 
behavior." 30 references.—H. P. Shelley. 

.654. Fattu, Nicholas A., Kapos, Ervin, & Mech, 
Edmund V. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) Response 
“predictability” in a complex multiple choice situa- 
tion. J. gen. Psychol. 1956, 54, 263-270.—“This 
study describes the use of an electrical apparatus and 
its relationship to the investigation of stereotypy in 
the human organism. Specifically, 30 Ss were re- 
quired to solve 10 problems each on an electromaze 
apparatus. In order to accomplish this, each of four 
Switches had to be depressed once їп а certain order. 
The task for S was to find the order in which each 
switch was to be pressed. A series of four red lights 
would illuminate when S had hit upon the correct 
sequence. The correct sequence was varied on each 
of the.10 problems by E. By this procedure it was 
possible to obtain sequential information for each S 
regarding the manner in which he assaulted each 
problem. To this sequential information a quantita- 
tive index of behavioral stereotypy indices for each of 
30 Ss increased when sequences of 1, 2, and 3 re- 
sponses were compared. It was concluded that Yhese 
response patterns are "predictable" and proceed in a 
‘Somewhat orderly manner. This becomes evident 
when sufficient sequential information is available 
concerning a specific habit."—G. E. Rowland. 

655. Feldman, Robert S, & Neet, Claude C. 
(Univ. Mass.) The effect of electroconvulsive 
shock on fixated behavior of the rat: III. The 
effect of ECS as a function of the duration of con- 
flict. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 97-99.— 
Two groups of rats exposed to an insolvable problem 
situation on a Lashley jumping stand for either 80 
or 120 trials were given a ten-day course of ECS or 
control pseudoshock. They were then trained on a 
* solvable problem in the same apparatus. There were 
no differences between the 80- and 120-trial groups 
in mean number of trials necessary to eliminate the 
old stereotyped response and learn the new discrimi- 
nation, The evidence suggested “that ECS inter- 
fered with behavior stereotype alteration and learn- 
ing,”—L. I. O'Kelly. 

656, Ferster, C. B. (Yerkes Lab. of Primate 
Biol., Orange Park, Fla.) Withdrawal of positive 
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reinforcement as punishment. Science, 1957, 126, 
509.—Chimpanzees pressed a telephone key, which 
occasionally produced food. “An overhead light in 
the experimental chamber was periodically turned off, 
and at the same time the food magazine was discon- 
nected from the key. Animals soon stopped pressing 
the key in the absence of the overhead light, There- 
after, the experiment could be interrupted сопуепі- 
ently for any period of time by turning off the over- 
head light. A red lamp, called the pre-time-out or 
pre-aversive stimulus, was then installed next to the 
key. . . . Key presses were reinforced on а variable- 
interval schedule in which the first key press after 
varying periods of time was reinforced. . . . The aver- 
sive properties of the time out appeared as suppression 
of the key pressing during the pre-time-out stimulus." 
The suppression of behavior “by the stimulus preced- 
ing the time out from the variable-interval schedule © 
of reinforcement establishes the time out of an ауег- 
sive event having properties similar to those of elec- 
tric shock."—S. J. Lachman. 

657. Fessard, M.-A., Gastaut, H., Léontiev, A.- 
N., de Montpellier, G., & Piéron, H. Le condi- 
tionnement et l'apprentissage: Symposium de l'as- 
sociation de psychologie scientifique de langue 
francaise. (Conditioning and learning: Symposium 
of the Association of French-Language Scientific 
Psychology.) Paris, France: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1958. 216 p. Fr. 1.200.—H. Piéron in- 
troduces this symposium, held in October 1956 at the 
University of Strassburg, with ‘Conditioning and 
Psychology" (pp. 3-14), a brief historical review 
and commentary on significant theoretical problems 
of the role of conditioning in psychology. Three 
parts follow consisting of extended papers reviewing 
and interpreting recent experimental work bearing on. 
conditioning and learning : Fessard and Gestaut ( Col- 
lege of France and Faculty of Medicine, Marseilles), 
“Neurophysiological Correlates of the Formation of 
Conditioned Reflexes" (pp. 15-90); de Montpellier 
(Univ. of Louvain), “Conditioning and pes 
(pp. 107-151); and Léontiev (Univ. of Moscow), 
“Conditioned Reflexes: Learning and Conscience.” 
281 references.—J. T. Cowles. 

658. Franks, C. M. A review of research on con- 
ditioning and related topics. Z. Nevropat. Psik- 
hiat., 1956, 56, 893.—A. review of the research pro- 
gram in progress at the Psychology Department of 
the University of London Institute of Psychiatry 
(Maudsley Hospital, England). Special emphasis is 
placed on the conditioning laboratory and the numer- 
ous attempts to establish the causal basis u rlying 
the personality dimension of introversion-e raver- 
sion.—H. P. David. 

659. Freides, David. (Yale U. New , Haven, 1 
Conn.) Goalbox cues and pattern of reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 361-371.—Studied 
the acquisition and extinction of a runway response 
in rats under two conditions of reinforcement and two 
levels of goal-box similarity. During acquisition 
higher asymptotes were produced by continuous re- 
inforcement and the use of cues associated with rein- 
forcement. Partial reinforcement produced greater 
resistance to extinction while goal-box cues were not 
related to extinction speeds. The data are discussed 
in terms of recent theoretical interpretations of partial 
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reinforcement, secondary reinforcement, and extinc- 
tion.—J. Arbit. 


660. Fuchs, Rainer. (U. Marburg, Germany.) 
Formale Bildung im Lichte der Untersuchungen 
zum Transfer-Problem: Transfer von Fertigkeiten. 
(Formal education in the light of experiments on the 
transfer problem: Transfer of abilities.) Psychol. 
Beit., 1957, 3, 265-280.—The hypothesis of “formal” 
transfer through the general exercise of a psychic 
function has proven false. Contents-generalization 
seems the real method of transfer. The importance 
of contents-transfer is evident in simple stimulus- 
reaction experiments and in education. “The transfer 
effects of learning cannot be reached automatically. 
Systematic explanation of its principles, laws and 
methods is necessary, likewise an instruction for its 
conscious application.” English and French sum- 
maries. 26 references.—H. P. David. 


661. Gardner, R. Allen. (Army Med. Res. Lab., 
Ft. Knox, Ky.) Probability-learning with two and 
three choices. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 174-185. 
—" A formula was developed to predict levels of re- 
sponse in multiple-choice probability-learning." Data 
from 48 Ss were gathered to test the formula em- 
pirically. The data from a two-choice group agree, 
those from a three-choice group do not agree with 
the predictions from the formula. The experiments 
"demonstrate that the number of choices influence 
final response-levels. Any interpretation of prob- 
ability learning must account for this as well as the 
matching of stimulus-proportions found under two- 
choice conditions."—R. Н. Waters. 


662. Garvey, W. D. Operator performance as 
a function of the statistical encoding of stimuli. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 109-114.—In earlier stages 
of practice, best performance is obtained with a code 
where messages with the highest probabilities are 
matched to the most efficiently transmitted signals, and 
messages with low probabilities are matched to the 
least efficiently transmitted signals. The effect of 
reversing the stimulus frequencies is to increase the 
transmission time for those code groups which were 
more efficient early in practice and have no effect on 
the less efficient codes.—J. Arbit. 

663. Garvey, W. D., & Mitnick, L. L. (Naval 
Res. Lab, Washington D. C.) Ап analysis of 
tracking behavior in terms of lead-lag errors. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 372-378.—". . . the type of 
mechanism which may be substituted to provide per- 
formance analogous to that of the human operator 
differs as a function of the amount of practice the 
operator has had with the system." At the beginning 
of practice Ss performance is analogous to a one- 
integrator system with feed-forward loop: At the 
end of practice it is analogous to a two-integrator 
system.—J. Arbit. 


664. Gelber, Beatrice. Electromyographic fac- 
tors in aircraft control: Muscular tension in the 
learning and unlearning of a simple-choice re- 
sponse. USAF Sch. Aviat. Мей. Rep., 1957, No. 55- 
134. 22 p.—Subjects were conditioned to press a 
key when a tone was sounded. Reinforcement was 
a tone of another frequency. Muscle action potentials 
were recorded from the arms, left leg, and forehead. 
Evidence is presented to show that muscle tension 
level before the conditioned stimulus sounded was 
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related to the choice of the overt response. 23 refer- 


ences. | 

665, Ginsburg, Norman. (Univ. Chicago.) 
Matching in pigeons. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 
1957, 50, 261-263.—In a matching-from-sample ex- 
periment with pigeons they were trained with match- 
ing stimuli which were identical (matching) to th 
correct stimulus, which were identical with the in- 
correct stimulus (not-matching) or which were en- 
tirely different than either (amatching). Nonmatch- 
ing was superior to either matching or amatch- 
ing. Animals tested under two drive levels demon- 
strated "that increased motivation facilitated the 
learning of the easier problem, but hindered the learn- 
ing of the more difficult problems,”—L. I. O'Kelly, 


666. Grosslight, Joseph H., & Radlow, Robert. 
(Penn. State Univ.) Patterning effect of the non- 
reinforcement-reinforcement sequence involving a 
single nonreinforced trial J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 23-25.—Rats were trained in a black- 
white discrimination under conditions of (a) con- 
tinuous reinforcement, (b) partial reinforcement wi 
nonreinforcement termination or (c) partial rein 
forcement with reinforcement termination, all pattern- 
ing sequences involving but a single nonreinforce 
trial. Original training was done with white positiv 
reversal training with black positive. There were 
no significant differences in acquisition, and th 
partial-reinforcement-with-reinforcement-terminatiom 
group acquired the reversal habit at a significantly 
lower rate—L. I. O'Kelly. 

667. Gynther, Malcolm D. (Duke U., Durham 
N. С.) Differential eyelid conditioning as a func 
tion of stimulus similarity and strength of ri 
sponse to the CS. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 4 
416.—On the basis of a S-R theory of discrimination: 
learning a number of predictions are derived am 
subsequently confirmed regarding the variables 0! 
strength of conditioning and physical similarity be 
tween stimuli in differential conditioning. The im 
terpretation is in terms of Spence's analysis of dis- 
crimination learning. 20 references.—J. Arbit. 


меге“... (a) pretraining (10 trials) under individ- 
ual vs. confounded feedback, and (b) relative weight- 
ing of responses of the two Ss in the feedback (1: 
vs. 3:1). The dependent variables were (a) teami 
accuracy and (b) role differentiation (i.e, differ 
ence between teammates in response magnitude); 
Teams pretrained on confounded feedback improv 
their accuracy at a greater rate than did teams pre 
trained on individual feedback. Individual pretraim 
ing was associated with less role differentiation im 
mediately after training, but this difference diminish 
during later practice until at the end there were 10 
differences between experimental conditions."— 
Shelley. 

669. Hashimoto, Juji. (Yokohama National U. 
Test Кока пі tsuite. (On the testing-effects.) Jap 
J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 4, 96-101.— The direct eff 
of testing upon retention was studied. Series of nO! 
sense syllable and 2-place digits were memorized b 
2 matched groups of 19 Ss each, An interpolati! 
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test was given to the experimental group at various 
time points between immediate and critical reproduc- 
tions. A positive effect of the interpolating test was 
found, It was explained by the writer as the rein- 
forcement of memory trace and “set” facilitating the 
reproduction, An attempt was made to utilize the 
testing effect to teaching method. English summary, 
p. 128-129.—S. Ohwakt. 


670. Hirsch, Jerry. (Columbia U., New York, N. 
Y.) Learning without awareness and extinction 
following awareness as a function of reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 218-224.—“The ex- 
tinction results are directly at variance with the 
Gestalt hypothesis that the forces which principally 
determine behavior are those which are phenomeno- 
logically given. Performance during extinction of Ss 
who had reached the same criterion of verbalization 
was found to vary as a function of the reinforcement 
conditions during training. The extinction results 
also furnish an instance in which continuous rein- 
forcement is more resistant to extinction than partial 
reinforcement."—J. Arbit. 


671. Hughes, K. R., & Zubek, John P. (U. of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can.) Effect of glutamic acid 
on the learning ability of bright and dull rats: 
II. Duration of the effect. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 
11, 182-184.— To study the duration of improved 
learning ability brought about by supplementary feed- 
ing of glutamic acid to mass-dulled rats, 30 and 90 
days after Test I and the discontinuance of the diet, 
the experimental and control rats were retested. In 
both retests, as in the original test, the glutamate-fed 
animals made fewer errors than the controls.—R. 
Davidon. 


672. Inglis, James. (Maudsley Hosp. London, 
Eng.) An experimental study of learning and 
“memory function” in elderly psychiatric patients. 
J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 796-803.—For 8 Ss it is 
concluded: Patients suffering from a memory dis- 
order have marked disability in learning paired as- 
sociates—recent events are simply not learned, while 
remote events are still available. These patients also 
show discrepancy between verbal and performance 
results on the Wechsler.—IW. L. Wilkins. 


673. Kaswan, Jaques. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Association of nonsense-figures as a func- 
tion of fittingness and intention to learn. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 447-450.—Sixteen pairs of non- 
sense-figures, half exhibiting fittingness (produced by 
the factor of good continuation), were presented to 69 
randomly selected adults. Half the Ss worked under 
incidental learning conditions, the other half under 
intentional learning conditions. Recall, after a five 
minute interval, favored the pair exhibiting fittingness 
“regardless of intention to learn.” The results are 
interpreted as lending support to Kohler’s assumption 
that association is an after-effect of perceptual or- 
ganization.—R. H. Waters. 


674. Kemeny, John G., & Snell J. Laurie. 
(Dartmouth Coll. Markov processes in learning 
theory. Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 221-230.—“Соп- 
sideration is given mathematical problems arising in 
two learning theories—one developed by Bush and 
Mosteller leads to a class of Markov processes which 
have been studied in considerable detail"—HM. О. 
Wilson. 
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675. Kittell, Jack E. An experimental study of 
the effect of external direction during learning on 
transfer and retention of principles. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 48, 391-405.—Ss were 132 sixth grade 
public school pupils from Pullman, Wash. They were 
placed into 3 groups, each of which was given a 
different amount of direction during discovery of 
principles defining solution of multiple-choice verbal 
items. Group receiving Intermediate amount of di- 
rection (composed of organized materials, informa- 
tion of such organization, and statements of under- 
lying relationships) learned and transferred as many 
or more principles to 3 different situations than did 
groups receiving Minimum and Maximum direction. 
Two weeks and 4 weeks after training, Intermediate 
group retained a greater percentage of learned prin- 
ciples than did other 2 groups. 15 references.—S, М. 
Schoonover. 

676. Klemmer, Edmund T. (Operational Appl. 
Lab., AF Cambridge Res. Cent., Washington, D, C.) 
Simple reaction time as a function of time uncer- 
tainty. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 195-200,— Tested 
“the hypothesis that a single-valued relation could be © 
obtained between RT and the time uncertainty of the 
stimulus. This relation was shown to be approxi- 
mately linear when time uncertainty is plotted as an 
informational measure.”—J. Arbit. 

677. Knowles, W. B., & Newlin, E. P. (Naval 
Research Lab.) Reduction coding in responding 
to signal sequences. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 257- 
262.—"Using a 5 x 5 matrix of lights and a similar 
panel of push buttons, five Ss were required to re- 
spond to sequences of 60 signals presented in sub- 
sequences of two, three, or four signals per group 
with intervals of .37, .52, .68, or 1.02 sec. between 
items. Performances ... were compared with a self- 
paced condition ....” All 12 experimental conditions 
were inferior to self-pacing speed and accuracy, ex- 
cept the 2-signal .37-sec. interval condition, which 
was faster in terms of total transmission time and 
rate of information transmitted. “It was concluded 


that... coding by groups can, under limited condi- 
tions, result in performance . . . superior to . . . self- 
pacing . . . ."—P, Ash, 


678. Korchin, Sheldon J., & Basowitz, Harold. 
(Institute for Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Re- 
search and Training, Michael Reese Hospital) Age 
differences in verballearning. J. abmorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 64-69.—“An old and a young group 
of Ss, mean ages 78.1 and 26.8 years, were. given 3 
paired-associate learning tasks which differed in the 
degree to which prior experience might be expected to 
facilitate or block present learning. They consisted 
of: (a) Familiar word pairs, (b) nonsense equations, 
and (c) false equations. Both groups performed best 
on the word-associate task, but there was little differ- 
ence between the learning of nonsense and false equa- 
tions within either group. On all 3 procedures the 
old group was significantly poorer, but they were pro- 
portionately more deficient in the learning of ma- 
terials in which the facilitative effects of prior ex- 
perience are minimized, i.e., the 2 forms of equations. 
However, they had no greater difficulty with the in- 
terference than with the nonsense material.” 16 refer- 
ences.—A. S. Tamkin. ; 

679. Koronakos, Chris, & Arnold, William T 
(Univ. Nebraska.) The formation of learning sets 
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in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 11-14. 
—Using a variation of the Fields serial multiple- 
choice discrimination apparatus, rats were trained 
on a series of successive oddity problems. Only 5 or 
20 rats showed clear-cut learning sets, although other 
animals gave some evidence of a set-formation.—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

680. Lawson, Reed. (Univ. Missouri.)  Bright- 
ness discrimination performance and secondary 
reward strength as a function of primary reward 
amount. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 35-39. 
—Following training on an absolute brightness dis- 
crimination with differential amount of reward for 
correct responses to black or white, or with absolute 
high or low amounts of reward for all correct re- 
sponses, rats were run for 3 series of 10 massed trials 
on a straight runway. On the first series a gray 
swinging door separated alley from reward box. For 
the second and third series, a black door and an empty 
black food cup were used, stimuli previously associ- 
ated with the various reward conditions during dis- 
crimination training. Results indicated (1) no dif- 
ferences between absolutely rewarded groups, (2) 
better performance by differentially rewarded animals 
with high than with low reward, and (3) no effect 
of amount of incentive on secondary reward properties 
of stimulation. 19 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


681. Lawson, Reed, & Brownstein, Aaron J. 
(U. Missouri, Columbia.) The effect of effort and 
training-test similarity on resistance to extinction. 
Amer, J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 123-125.—"Rats were 
trained to traverse a runway containing three hurdles, 
and half the Ss were given extinction-trials with the 
hurdles absent. The Ss for which the hurdles re- 
mained in place showed significantly greater resist- 
ance to extinction, although they were presumably 
expending more effort per trial" In later spontane- 
ous-recovery trials, “Ss for whom the hurdles were 
absent actually exceeded their performance at the be- 
ginning of the extinction-series."—R. H. Waters. 

682. Levy, Nissim. (Brown Univ.) An experi- 
mental comparison of secondary inhibition and 
secondary reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 29-34.—To test the hypothesis that a 
negative discriminatory stimulus has inhibitory func- 
tions analogous to the reinforcing properties of a 
positive discriminative stimulus, two experimental 
groups of rats were given preliminary training in an 
alley, associated with a buzzer for either reinforced 
or non-reinforced trials; control groups did not re- 
ceive the alley-buzzer training. All groups were 
trained to criterion on a black-white discrimination 
problem with 5 sec. delay of reward. During the de- 
lay buzzer-sounds were given in association with either 
correct and reinforced trials or incorrect and non- 

' reinforced trials. Both of the groups that had previ- 

ous alley experience with the buzzer were superior to 
their controls, and control groups with buzzer were 
superior to the non-buzzer control group. It is con- 
cluded that “both negative and positive discriminative 
functions, when established, carry over to the black- 
white discriminative problem and become immediately 
effective, thus indicating that the phenomenon of 
secondary inhibition does exist.” 17 references.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


683. Lewis, Donald J., & Cotton, John W. 
(Northwestern Univ.) Learning and performance 
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as a function of drive strength during acquisition 
and extinction. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
189-194.—Albino rats were run under 50 and 100% 
reinforcement and under 1, 6 or 22 hours of food 
deprivation in a straightaway. Extinction testing was 
done with each of the drive groups subdivided fac- 
torially with the same deprivation conditions. The 
results indicate a significant drive effect on acquisi- 
tion running time, an acquisition drive effect on the 
first 12 extinction trials, an extinction drive effect on 
extinction running times and no effect upon spontane- 
ous recovery. “The results were interpreted to in- 
dicate that drive does effect habit strength, although 
the effect seems to be a relatively weak one."—L, I. 
O'Kelly. 

684. Lewis, Donald J, & Duncan, Carl P. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Expectation and 
resistance to extinction of a lever-pulling response 
as functions of percentage of reinforcement and 
amount of reward. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 115- 
120.—Used five percentages of reward and four 
amounts of reward with an electronic slot machine 
which could be set to pay off according to a pre 
arranged schedule when buttons were pushed. Found 
that the smaller the percentage of reward the тоге 
plays to extinction; the larger the amount of reward 
the more plays to extinction; the level of expectancies 
during acquisition increased linearly as a function of 
percentage of reward but was almost unaffected by 
the amount of reward; and the amount of reward. 
had little effect upon extinction expectancies which 
were inversely related to the percentage of reward. 
J. Arbit. 


685. Leukel, Francis. (Univ. Washington.) А 
comparison of the effects of ECS and anesthesia 
on acquisition of the maze habit. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 300-306.—Using a 14-unit water 
maze, with treatments given after each of the first tet 
daily trials, it was established that “the sooner ECS” 
follows the end of each practice trial in a habit, the 
more habit acquisition is impaired. Intraperitone 
sodium pentothal administered 1 min. after each tri 
resulted in a decreased rate of error elimination; if - 
jection 30 min. after each trial had no effect.—L. 1. 
O' Kelly. 

686. Leytham, G. W. H. (U. of Liverpool) 
Frequency, recency, association value and tac! 
toscopic identification. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48; 
216-218.—Ss learned a list of nonsense syllables and 
were later tested for tachistoscopic recognition thresh- 
olds. “The factorial design of the experiment 1- 
volved the variables of frequency (One and Four 
presentations), recency (Immediate and Delay! 
recognition), type of material (High and Low value 
syllables), and sex differences,” The influence 
learning syllables of low association value for fout 
trials was shown to effect recognition thresholds taken 
one week after learning, but to have no influence рой 
thresholds measured immediately after learning: 
“One way to explain these results is to suppose t 
the learned syllables had become organized into a 
conceptual system, and that the set to perceive b. 
sense syllables . . . had aroused this system and serve? 
to retard identification of non-members.”—L. Ё 
Thune. Д 

687. Livshits, М. М. Uslovnoreflektornaia deia- 
tel'nost sobak pri khronicheskikh vozdeistvii 
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ioniziruiushchimi izlucheniiami na golovu. (Con- 
ditioned-reflex activity in dogs under chronic action 
of ionizing irradiation on the head.) Biofizika, 1956, 
1, 221-231.—“Chronic local action of g-radiation 
(Co®) on the head of a dog" (average daily dose of 
about 10 r. with 6—7 hr. exposure, given in 2 courses 
with summated dosage of about 500 r. over a 3-month 
period) "causes lengthy, sharp modifications of con- 
ditioned-reflex activity." The reaction of the cortex 
to the irradiation depends on the “typological char- 
acteristics and initial conditioned-reflex background 
of the animal" In dogs with "weak type of higher 
nervous activity, but relatively firm conditioned-reflex 
background," there is observed a "decrease of condi- 
tioned reflexes and sharp circular disturbances of 
higher nervous activity." In dogs with weak type of 
higher nervous activity, but characterized by "irregu- 
lar conditioned-reflex activity," a temporary normali- 
zation of the conditioned-reflex background is noted. 
—1. D. London. 


688. Mandler, George, & Campbell Enid H. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Effect of varia- 
tion in associative frequency of stimulus and re- 
sponse members on paired-associate learning. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 269-273.—"1. Variation in 
associative frequency of the response member showed 
increasing facilitation in learning as a function of in- 
creasing degrees of associative frequency. 2. While 
variation of associative frequency of the stimulus 
members also showed a significant effect on acquisi- 
tion, this effect was not consistently in the direction 
of a simple association between associative frequency 
and learning. 3. The presence or absence of prior 
association tasks did not significantly affect acquisi- 
tion in the learning task."—J. Arbit. 


689. Mandler, Jean Matter. (Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Irregular maintenance 
schedules and drives. Science, 1957, 126, 505-507. 
—"In experiment 1, two groups of 70-day-old rats 
were placed on the following food maintenance 
schedules: A regular (R) group (N=5) received 
12 g. of mash every 12 hours, and an irregular (I) 
group (N — 6) averaged the same amount of daily 
food intake but experienced deprivation intervals 
varying from 12 to 48 hours." Basic test material 
was a four-unit successive T-maze with a single al- 
ternation pattern (left-right-left-right). After the 
learning criterion was reached, animals were required 
to learn the reversed pattern or the mirror image. 
In experiment 2 with larger groups animals were 
given overlearning trials before reversal. Irregu- 
larly deprived animals "show more characteristics of 
animals in a high drive state than do regularly de- 
prived animals. It is suggested that when drive level 
is defined in terms of hours of deprivation, the ani- 
mals prior history of maintenance schedules must be 
taken into account."—S. J. Lachman. 


690. Marx, Melvin H. (Univ. Missouri.) Ex- 
perimental analysis of the hoarding habit in the 
rat: III, Terminal reinforcement under low drive. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 168-171.—Termi- 
nal primary reinforcement as a factor in the develop- 
ment of food-hoarding habits is not essential under 
low-drive training conditions. There is some evi- 
dence even here, however, of the role of terminal re- 
inforcement as a facilitator of hoarding behavior.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 
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691. Marx, Melvin H. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Gradients of error reinforcement in normal mul- 
tiple-choice learning situations. J. exp. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 225-228.—Hypothesized “that there is 
strengthening of errors because of proximity to re- 
ward, that this strengthening depends on the repeti- 
tion of the rewarded response, that it occurs only for 
responses following reward, and that the reward plays 
a dual role in the strengthening. The predicted gradi- 
ents and correlations between error responses were 
found. The results are interpreted as giving strong 
support to the hypothesis within a different experi- 
mental situation than the one in which it was formu- 
lated."—J. Arbit. 

692. Marx, Melvin H., & Goldbeck, Robert A. 
(U. Missouri, Columbia.) Error reinforcement in 
a modified serial perceptual-motor task. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 288-291.—''An experiment was de- 
signed to control for response biases produced by the 
central rest position of an apparatus used in an earlier 
study which had given positive spread-of-effect re- 
sults... . Errors made immediately following re- 
peated rewarded responses were significantly stronger 
than errors made immediately following repeated non- 
rewarded responses. These results were seen as of- 
fering further support for the reinforcement interpre- 
tation of spread-of-effect data."—J. Arbit. 


693. Mason, Donald J. (Univ. South Carolina.) 
The relation of secondary reinforcement to partial 
reinforcement. J. comp. physiol, Psychol., 1957, 50, 
264-268.—Animals trained on both black-gray and 
white-gray discriminations (black or white always 
positive) with one of the discriminations being 
learned under 50% and the other under 100% rein- 
forcement of the positive alley, were required, after 
training, to choose between the two positive stimuli 
of the initially learned discrimination, Seventeen 
out of twenty of the rats chose the stimulus alley 
which had been 100% reinforced during original 
training. ‘This result is in conformity with a pre- 
diction derived from the Tolman-Brunswik theory of 
expectancies based upon environmental probabilities. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 

694. Matsumoto, Kinju, & Motokawa, Kinko. 
(Tohoku U., Sendai.) Sokō yokusei ni oyobosu 
gakushü keishiki no eikyo. (On the dependence of 
retroactive inhibition on types of learning.) Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1957, 5, 18-24.— Visual and auditory 
presentations were combined to original and inter- 
polation stimuli for memory test. 7 pairs of non- 
sense syllables composed а list. The method of pair 
association was used. Results were as follows: (1) 
Auditory interpolating learning resulted in greater ret- 
roactive effect on auditory original learning than on 
that of visual. But visual interpolation showed the 
equal effect on the 2 types of learning. (2) When 
the original and interpolating learnings were in the 
same type, auditory learning showed greater retro- 
active inhibition. English summary, p. 58-59.—S. 
Ohwaki. ud 

695. Mednick, Martha T. (Northwestern Univ. 
Mediated generalization and the incubation effect 
as a function of manifest anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 315-321.—"Two groups of 45 Ss 
each were chosen on the basis of extreme scores on 
the MAS [Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale]. A con- 
ditioned PGR was first established by repeated pair- 
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ings of a critical word (CS) with a raucous buzzer. 
Tests of mediated generalization were made follow- 
ing training, using as generalization stimuli, words 
to which the CS was associated as determined by 
free associations of a standardization group. In 
order to investigate the incubation effect the Ss were 
divided following training into three subgroups differ- 
ing in the length of the rest interval between conclu- 
sion of training and the institution of extinction trials 
(immediate extinction, 10-min. interval, and 24-hr. 
interval). The results indicated heightened respon- 
sivity towards words associated with the CS, thus 
indicating that mediated generalization had taken 
place. It was also found that extreme MAS scores 
were directly related to the magnitude of mediated 
generalization responsivity." Level of manifest anx- 
lety was found to be directly related to conditioning 
responsivity as well as to resistance to extinction. 
20 references.—S. J. Lachman. 


696. Metzger, Rolland; Cotton, John W., & 
Lewis, Donald J. (Northwestern Univ.) Effect 
of reinforcement magnitude and of order of pres- 
entation of different magnitudes on runway be- 
havior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 184— 
188.—Rats on 23-hr. hunger were run on a straight 
alley for twenty acquisition trials with differing 
amounts of reinforcement during the first and last 
ten trials, the amounts varying from 2 pellets per 
trial on each block to 8 pellets on each, together with 
2-8, 5-5, and 8-2 combinations. Amount of rein- 
forcement was negatively related to running time on 
both blocks, but no significant interactions were found. 
All animals were run on extinction trials on the 21st 
day and were given 5 spontaneous recovery trials the 
following day. Amount of reinforcement during the 
first block of trials had no effect on extinction, and 
there was a possible effect of reinforcement magni- 
tude during the second block on the running time for 
the second extinction trial. There was no influence 
of the experimental variables on spontaneous recovery. 
=L. I. O'Kelly. 

697. Michaels, Richard M. (Naval Res. Lab., 
Washington, D. C.) The electrical phosphene 
threshold as a measure of retinal induction and 
visual organization. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 21- 
27.—"Two Ss were used in a series of experiments 
designed to measure the spread of excitation about 
the borders of two identical circles. . . . It was sug- 
gested that the Gestalt properties of perceptual group- 
ing have their bases in the structure of the induced 
fields which organizes the discrete elements into a 
unified figure. Thus, spread of excitation at the ret- 
inal level may be a source of the organizational prop- 
erty in such Gestalt phenomena."—J. Arbit. 


698. Miller, Robert E, Murphy, John V. & 
Mirsky, I. Arthur. (0. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Рег- 
sistent effect of chlorpromazine on extinction of 
an avoidance response. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 78, 526-530.—52 rats were trained to 
hurdle a barrier to avoid electric shock. They were 
then divided into 4 extinction groups: Saline-in- 
jected and tested in conditioning box for 4 days; 
tested for 4 days after daily injection of chlorproma- 
zine; treated with chlorpromazine for 4 days but not 
tested during the interval; and saline-injected for 4 
days but not tested during the interval. All Ss were 
then tested until a total of 150 extinction trials had 
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been given each. Data indicated that the treated: 

tested Ss “extinguished the avoidance response dur. 
ing the treatment period and that extinction persisted 

throughout the post-treatment period. The treated. 

nontested Ss did not differ from either saline control 

group during the post-treatment period." It is sug- 

gested that the “findings were attributable to re) 
learning of the avoidance situation by animals during 

the administration of chlorpromazine.” Possible ap- 

plications of these findings are made to the use of 

chlorpromazine as an adjunct to psychotherapy— 

L. A. Pennington. 

699. Minturn, Leigh. 
Mass.) Latent learning 
tion shift in human discrimination learning. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 231-242,— The chief purpose 
of this research is to compare latent learning after 
drive shift with latent learning after discrimination 

The Ss were 


f 

Harvard U., " 

reversal, or solution shift in human Ss. 
to solve a 2-door discrimination box problem. After 
20 trials some Ss were instructed to look for an 
object which had actually also been present (along 


ter drive shift and solu- 


with a variety of others) during the early trials 
(either a penny or a disk). Neither solution shift 
nor drive shift affected subsequent learning. The 
author concludes his research provides no evidence for 
latent learning apart from the fact that a number of 
Ss had noticed the penny, more so in fact than the 
disk. Also more Ss mistook the token to be a penny 
than conversely —G. E. Rowland. 

700. Moltz, Howard. (Brooklyn College, N. Y.) 
Latent extinction and the fractional anticipatory 
response mechanism. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 229- 
241.—“The present paper represents an attempt to 
provide an interpretation of latent extinction that 18 
consistent with an S-R reinforcement approach. The 
effects of latent extinction on the strength of an estab- 
lished instrumental response and on the secondary 
reward value of goal location stimuli were analyz 
It was found that propositions involving the frac- 
tional anticipatory goal response in conjunction with 
other propositions of neobehavioristic theory are ade- 
quate to account for these effects. Several hypotheses 
were suggested concerning the influence of certai 
variables on the rate of emission of the anticipatory 
goal response during the latent extinction period 
Evidence relevant to these hypotheses was consid- 
ered.” 46 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

701. Morrell, Frank; Naquet, Robert, & Gastaut, 
Henri. (University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota.) Evolution of some electrical signs of con- 
ditioning: Part I. Normal cat and rabbit. 
Neurophysiol., 1957, 20, 574-587.—"A study of the 
electrical signs of conditioning of cerebral rhythms 
was undertaken in normal cats and rabbits. Seve 
forms of conditioned electrocortical responses Wel 
Observed. These included the activation pattern 00 
"blocking" response both in its generalized and 10 
calized forms, an evoked potential and a repetitive 
discharge specific to the frequency of the stroboscopie 
light (UCS). An after-discharge to the uncond* 
tioned stimulus was also observed and its charactef" 
istics described."—G. Westheimer. 


702. Muenzinger, Karl F, & Baxter, Loran Ё 
(Univ. Colorado.) The effects of training to aP- 
proach vs. to escape from electric shock upon 8 
sequent discrimination learning. J. comp. phys?" 
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Psychol. 1957, 50, 252-257.—Hungry hooded rats 
trained to run to food in a gridded straightaway, 
either from a non-gridded platform (approach group) 
or after being dropped on a charged (escape group) 
or uncharged grid. The runway was painted either 
white or black. Subsequently all animals were tested 
in a black-white discrimination problem, the black- 
white being used as a substitute cue for the shock of 
the preliminary training. When the substitute cue 
was “correct” the approach animals learned more 
rapidly, and when the substitute cue was in the 
“wrong” alley the escape animals were somewhat 
superior to the approach group. The control animals 
were inferior to both shock groups.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

703. Noble, Clyde E. (Montana St. U., Mis- 
soula.) The length-difficulty relationship in com- 
pound trial-and-error learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 246—252.—Response probability curves under 
four conditions of task length were skewed and S- 
shaped. Each curve originated at a value consistent 
with the initial chance solubility of the problem. The 
inflection points were a direct function of task length 
and the acquisition rates varied inversely. Errors 
were independent of serial position but found permu- 
tation by position interactions. Discussion is in terms 
of Thurstone's length-difficulty function and the Kjer- 
stad-Robinson law.—J. Arbit. 

704. Noble, Clyde E. Supplementary report: 
Response availability in human trial-and-error 
learning. USAF Personnel Train. Rest. Cent. res. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-88. 2 p.—(See 32: 5152.) 

705. Norcross, Kathryn J., & Spiker, Charles C. 
(Iowa Child Welfare Research Station.) The ef- 
fects of type of stimulus pretraining on discrimina- 
tion performance in preschool children. Child 
Develpm., 1957, 28, 79-84.—' Three groups of pre- 
School children were given different kinds of pre- 
training experience in a discrimination learning situ- 
ation involving highly similar but discriminable pic- 
tures, In measuring correct responses on a new task 
calling for transfer of the “pretraining” learning, the 
group which had practiced attaching discrete names 
to the pictures showed superior performance over the 
other two groups. The results supported previous 
findings that using verbal labels for the stimuli in a 
learning task improves performance.—F. Costin. 

706. Olin, Tom D., & Reznikoff, Marvin. (The 
Institute of Living, Hartford, Conn.) Quantifica- 
tion of the Bender-Gestalt recall: A pilot study. 
J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 265-277.—A. modification of 
the Pascal-Suttell scoring of the copy-phase of the 
Bender-Gestalt was devised for the recall-phase of 
this test, in which the S draws the designs from 
memory. Normal, organic, and schizophrenic groups 
were compared on the Pascal-Suttell for copying and 
on the modified scoring scheme for their recall of the 
Bender figures. All groups showed poorer scores 
on recall than on copying. The organics reproduced 
the designs least accurately, followed by the schizo- 
phrenics and normals. Twenty out of 117 scoring 
indices discriminated between the groups at the 10 
per cent level or better. There was no cross-valida- 
tion. 17 references.—4. R. Jensen. 

707. Osgood, Charles E., (U. Illinois, Urbana) 
& Anderson, Lois. Certain relations among ex- 
perienced contingencies, associative structure, and 
contingencies in encoded messages. Amer. J. Psy- 
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chol., 1957, 70, 411-420.—Conditions were arranged 
to test assumptions underlying a “contingency-method 
of content-analysis," viz., that an individual's associa- 
tive structure "depends upon the contingencies among 
events in his life-experience," and that "inferences as 
to this associative structure can be made from the 
contingencies among items in messages he produces." 
Ten names were arranged to form a list of 100 paired 
associates, Each of the ten appeared 0, 3, or 6 times 
in a pair with the remaining 9. "The list was then 
presented to 100 Ss once. Free and controlled recall 
followed. Results indicate that both types of recall 
are related to the “in-put” but that free recall, “mes- 
sages," yields an output that is only remotely related 
to the specific in-put frequencies.—R. Н. Waters, 


708. Overton, Richard K., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Unrecognized weakness and 
compensatory learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 126-127.—Fifty college men and 24 college women 
were given a color-vision test. Those who were un- 
aware of any color weakness were then asked about 
the position of the red and green traffic lights. Re- 
sults indicated that those with color weakness gave 
quicker and more correct answer than those with no 
color weakness. This finding supports the hypothesis 
that “a permanent physiological weakness may elicit 
compensatory learning even though S has never been 
aware of the weakness."—R. H. Waters. 


709. Parducci, Allen. (Swarthmore College, Pa.) 
Alternative measures for the discrimination of 
shift in reinforcement-ratio. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1957, 70, 194—202.—"Betting behavior and periodic 
estimates of both post and future frequencies of stimu- 
lus were studied in a Humphreys' two-choice guess- 
ing game. . . . Betting adjusted to the actual post- 
shift ratio most completely following either the great- 
est or the smallest stimulus-shifts. This curvilinear 
relationship . . . was associated with estimates of 
future stimulus-frequencies but not with estimates of 
past frequencies. The crucial discrimination between 
the series thus appeared to be concerned with the 
permanence of the shift and not with the occurrence 
of the shift per se."—R. H. Waters. 


710. Payne, Robert B., & Hauty, George T. 
Skill fatigue as a function of work-rest distribu- 
tion. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
140. 5 p.—The explanatory relevance of certain 
aspects of Hull's reactive inhibition theory to skill 
fatigue was examined in a prolonged multichannel 
tracking situation in which, following preliminary 
training, Groups A, B, and C followed work-rest 
distribution ratios of 4: 1, 0.67 : 1, and 0.25: 1, respec- 
tively, for 4 hours elapsed time. When the amount 
of work performed was held constant, the residual 
inhibition at the conclusion of the reaction sequence 
was a negative growth function of the length of the 
intertrial interval, as predicted from theory. The 
practical and theoretic implications of these results 
for tracking and watchkeeping tasks were discussed. 


711. Pereboom, A. C. (Texas Tech. College, 
Lubbock.) A note on the Crespi effect. Psychol. 
Rev., 1957, 64, 263-264.—To obtain the contrast ef- 
fect in Crespi's experiment (see 17: 1494) where 
sudden shifts in performance occur following a dis- 
crete shift in the size of the reward, a large reward 
must not be too large to obtain the upward effect. 
Likewise, for the downward effect, the reward must 
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not be too small. "Whether positive and negative 
effects will appear following the incentive shifts . . . 
depends upon (a) the amount of preliminary ex- 
ploration and (b) how long such groups are main- 
tained under their initial amounts of reward. If no 
differences in runway familiarity are present at the 
time of such incentive shifts, then no contrast effects 
should follow."—C. К. Bishop. 


712. Piéron, Henri. Action différentielle de la 
température sur l'établissement et l'évanouisse- 
ment d'une inhibition conditionée. (Differential 
temperature action on the establishment and disap- 
pearance of a conditioned inhibition.) Ann. psy- 
chol., 1957, 57, 1-9—A review of work by Hoag- 
land, French, Francois and others on the effect of 
temperature on the establishment and disappearance, 
the fixation and dissipation of learning in lower 
biological forms. There is undoubtedly a parallelism 
of the action of temperature on the speed of fixation 
and dissipation. The author attributes the disagree- 
ment of his own findings to other added factors in 
the experimental situation—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


713. Porter, Lyman W. (U. of California, Berke- 
ley.) The effect of “right” in a modified Thorn- 
dikian situation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 219- 
226.—It is suggested that the discordant findings on 
the effect of "right" by Wallach and Henle and by 
Postman and Adams may be in part the result of 
different experimental procedures employed. “Соп- 
trols for possible procedural artifacts . . . were in- 
troduced” in the present study. In spite of these con- 
trols, and testing under a 2-sec. and a 6-sec. rate of 
presentation, "right" responses were repeated sig- 
nificantly more often than “wrong” responses.—R. H. 
Waters. 

714, Porter, Lyman W. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Effect of shock-cessation as an incidental 
reward in verbal learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 421-426.—To test the hypothesis that the reward 
in a Thorndikian situation leads to implicit rehearsal, 
the termination of an electric shock was arranged to 
appear after S’s response in an experimental session 
described to S as a study of the effect of distraction 
on ESP. The results from 64 Ss “show no evidence 
that cessation of shock produced a greater frequency 
of repetition . . . (and) leave in doubt the mechanism 
of the action of rewards in the experiments to date 
on incidental learning."—R, Н. Waters. 

715. Porter, Lyman W., & Miller, Neal E. (Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) Training under two drives, 
alternately present, vs. training under a single 
drive. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 1—7.—Using a bar 
pressing measure found that training trials with 
hunger and thirst alternately present did not produce 
interference, but improved performance. Controlling 
total number of trials found that alternately hungry 
and thirsty rats were comparable to single drive ani- 
mals in resistance to extinction and somewhat superior 
in resistance to satiated extinction (both drive and 
reward absent).—J. Arbit. 

716. Poulton, E. C. (Appl. Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Cambridge, Eng.) Learning the statistical proper- 

ties of the input in pursuit tracking. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 28-32.—"An experiment on a form 
of pursuit tracking was designed (a) to determine 
S's ability to learn, and use his knowledge of, the 
statistical properties of the input, and (b) to com- 
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pare the effectiveness of visual information about a 
course acquired before tracking, with visual-kinaes. 
thetic information acquired while tracking.” Sg 
learned to some extent what to expect in each par- 
ticular patterned course and what to expect in am 
course, while visual information acquired before 
tracking was found to be less effective than visual 
kinaesthetic information acquired while tracking— 
J. Arbit. 

717. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Вегкејеу,) 
Karen’s study of incidental learning as a function. 
of meaningfulness. Amer. J. Psychol, 1957, 70, 
465-466.—A critique of Karen's claim that his results 
contradict those obtained by Postman, et al. (see 29: 
8395).—R. H. Waters. 

718. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin, 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Studies in incidental 
learning: VI. Intraserial interference. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 153-167.—An increase in intralist” 
similarity, which enhances associative interference, is 
more damaging to intentional than incidental learners, 
The introduction of a rest interval has beneficial ef- 
fects after intentional but not after incidental prez 
training. Intentional Ss give more adjacent forward 
associations and fewer remote associations than do 
incidental Ss. “Thus, the experiments support the 
conclusion that instructions to learn enhance the 
strength of both correct and incorrect associations,” 
23 references.—J. Arbit. 

719. Pribram, Karl H., & Weiskrantz, Lawrence. 
(Dept. Neurophysiol., Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) 
À comparison of the effects of medial and lateral 
cerebral resections on conditioned avoidance be- 
havior of monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 
50, 74-80.—Preoperatively, monkeys were trained іл 
a shuttlebox conditioned avoidance habit. Lesions 
were produced in (a) medial frontal and cingulate 
cortex, (b) frontotemporal region, and (c) Am- 
mon’s formation and adjacent structures. Other 
animals received isocortical lesions in the antero- 
frontal region, occipitoparietal region or inferotem- 
poral region. Anterofrontal animals were hyperactive, 
All isocortically operated animals showed extinction 
of the avoidance response during the 3rd day of 
postoperative testing, a rate of extinction not differ- 
ing from that of controls, All of the allo-juxtallo- 
cortically operated animals showed almost immediate 
extinction on the Ist day of testing.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

720. Pubols, Benjamin H., Jr. (Univ. Wiscon- 
sin.) Successive discrimination reversal learning 
in the white rat: A comparison of two procedures. 
J. comp. physiol.. Psychol., 1957, 50, 319-322.—Rats 
were run on a series of position-discrimination Te- 
versals in a one-unit Y-maze, either with a reversa 
after every ten trials (ten trials given рег day) of 
after achieving a criterion of nine out of ten correct. 
choices on a given day. While both groups achieve?” 
one-trial position-discrimination reversal, the course 
of the learning differed between the groups. ed 
trials-criterion group improved as a rectilinear funt- 
tion of ordinal position of the problem, while #6 
performance-criterion group improved as a curvilineat 
function of ordinal position of the problem.—L. ^ 
O' Kelly. 

‚ 721. Ray, Wilbert S. (AF Personnel and Train- 
ing Res. Center, San Antonio, Tex.) Verbal com- 
pared with manipulative solution of an apparatus 
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problem. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 289-290.—“ 
group of 64 basic airmen solved an equipment-prob- 
lem which resembles a search for a malfunction. 
Another group solved the problem, but only after its 
members told E what they would do before they ac- 
tually touched the apparatus. The Ss of the latter 
group made fewer repetitive errors and required 
fewer trials than did the purely manipulative solvers.” 
—R. H. Waters. 

722. Reinert, Jürgen. (U. of Münster, Germany.) 
Akustische Dressurversuche an einem Indischen 
Elefanten. (Auditory discrimination learning in an 
Indian elephant.) 2. Tierpsychol., 1957, 14, 100- 
126.—An Indian elephant learned to differentiate two 
acoustic stimuli for food reward. After 7 months 
training she could distinguish 12 frequencies. Simple 
melodies were learned and could be recognized in- 
dependent of pitch, timbre, and rhythm. Absolute 
as well as relative characteristics of tone patterns 
were responded to, English summary. 37 references. 
—C. J. Smith. 

723. Restle, Frank. (Mich. State Univ., Lansing.) 
Discrimination of cues in mazes: A resolution of 
the “place-vs.-response” question. Psychol. Rev., 
1957, 64, 217-228.—Rats are not inherently “place” 
r “response” learners. Rats utilize all relevant cues 
and the importance of place cues depends on the 
amount of differential extra-maze stimulation. A 
quantitative theory of discrimination learning will 
successfully predict T-maze data assuming that "ir- 
relevant cues are adapted during learning, and that 
the rate of learning depends on the. proportion of 
relevant cues.” It is concluded that the place-vs.- 
response controversy is specious since the issue is 
incorrectly drawn. 27 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

724. Riley, Donald A. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The influence of amount of prerest learning on 
reminiscence effects in paired-associate learning. 
J. exp. Psychol. 1957, 54, 8-14.—The rest interval 
followed 0, 6, 11, or 16 trials. Concludes that the 
beneficial effect of the rest interval depends on the 
degree of competition between responses at the time 
of rest. Two possible interpretations, a work inhibi- 
tion hypothesis and a discrimination improvement 
hypothesis, are discussed.—J. Arbit. 

725. Robertson, J. P. S. (Netherne Hosp., Couls- 
don, England.) Age, vocabulary, anxiety, and 
brain damage as factors in verbal learning. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 179-182.—“Factors influenc- 
ing efficiency in paired-associate and rote verbal 
learning were investigated in relation to 59 brain- 
damaged and 120 other neuropsychiatric patients. 
Vocabulary level and age were significant influences, 
but test anxiety was negligible. When vocabulary 
and age were allowed for, the brain damaged were 
significantly less efficient than the undamaged on 
paired-associate learning, but the position on rote 
learning was less clear. Some undamaged patients 
showed striking fluctuations in paired-associate learn- 
ing, when tested a second time.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

726. Rock, Irvin. (New School for Social Re- 
search, New York, N. Y.) The role of repetition 
in associative learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 186-193.—To determine the role of repetition in 
learning paired associates, the pairs were learned by 
the control groups (№ = 25 and 15) in two experi- 
ments in the traditional manner while for equal num- 
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bers of experimental Ss the unlearned pairs were re- 
moved and new pairs substituted at each trial. No 
differences in rate of learning were found. This 
“suggests that repetition plays no role in the forma- 
tion (as distinct from the strengthening) of associa- 
tions, other than that of providing the occasion for 
new ones to be formed, each on a single trial."—R. 
H. Waters. 

727. Rozeboom, William W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Secondary extinction of lever-pressing behavior in 
the albino rat. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 280—287. 
—"An attempt was made to discover secondary ex- 
tinction in thirst-motivated lever pressing of the al- 
bino rat. . . . Two experiments are reported, one in 
which simple extinction of magazine stimuli as posi- 
tive reinforcers was attempted, and another in which 
magazine stimuli were also aversively conditioned. 
Neither experiment resulted in any apparent degree 
of secondary extinction,”—J. Arbit. 

728. Rudel, Rita G. (New York Univ.) Trans- 
position of response by children trained in inter- 
mediate-size problems. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 292-295.—“Twenty-six Ss, between 58 and 
73 months of age, were trained on an intermediate- 
size problem and then tested with stimuli differing: 
in size from the training stimuli. Both absolute and 
relative responses were made by Ss in response to 
the test stimuli, depending on the conditions of train- 
ing and testing, in particular the effects of: (a) Dif- 
ference between stimuli; and (b) time between train- 


ing and testing. Large differences between stimuli — 


yielded predominantly absolute responses, while small 
differences favored response in relative terms, A 
lapse of time produced relative responses in both 
situations. Verbalization did not ensure relative re- 
sponses, nor did its absence preclude them,” Author's 
summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


729. Sakoda, James M. (Conn. ied 
differences in correlation between clustering and 


Individual _ 


recall of meaningful words. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, - 


54, 183-190.—A high correlation exists between clus- 
tering and recall. In order to find this correlation 
one must take into account individual differences in 
definition of categories as well as individual differ- 


ences in the choice of categories in each half of the- 


recall sequence. “Too many experimenters have 
fallen into the habit of conceiving of individual dif- 
ferences in response as a source of variation in which 
they need not take an interest inasmuch as they are 
primarily concerned with the effects of experimental 
variables. When interaction between Ss and experi- 
mental variables occurs, however, such an attitude 


can only lead to reduced insight into the effects of © 


the experimental variables themselves, In this par- 
ticular analysis both the notion of the importance of 
individual differences and Fisher's technique of par- 
titioning covariance into its sources of variation have 
revealed a high correlation which was hidden in the 
data."—G. E. Rowland. | 

730. Saltzman, Irving J. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Incidental and intentional memory for lifted- 
weights. Amer. J. Psychol, 1957, 70, 253-257.— 
Two hypotheses were tested. First, that the superi- 
ority of intentional over incidental learning results 
from rehearsal by intentional learners; second, that 
intentional learners are not as susceptible to mislead- 
ing instructions and hence perform better than in- 
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cidental learners. Ss, 120 in each experiment, judged 
comparison weights relative to two previously lifted 
“standard” weights. Results support the second, but 
not the first, hypothesis.—R. H. Waters. 

731. Sarason, Irwing G., & Sarason, Barbara, R. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Effects of motivating 
instructions and reports of failure on verbal learn- 
ing. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 92-96.—The effect 
of verbally administered failure or non-failure, and 
of high or low motivation instructions given to 40 Ss 
engaged in learning syllable lists was tested. Both 
immediate and retention tests were given. Verbally 
administered failure “caused an immediate but tem- 
porary decrement . . . the motivating instructions had 
no immediate effect but did facilitate” recall after 24 
hours.—R. Н. Waters. 

732. Schein, Edgar H. (Walter Reed Army In- 
stitute of Research.) The effects of sleep depriva- 
tion on performance in a simulated communica- 
tion task. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 247-252.— 
“Twenty Ss were tested for their ability to receive 
and send complex instructions in a simulated com- 
munication situation following 55 and 70 hr. with- 
out sleep, The ability to receive showed a significant 
decrement, but the ability to send did not. The time 
required to send instructions and the number of 
errors corrected spontaneously increased significantly. 
In the case of sending, high-intelligence Ss showed 
greater decrement than low-intelligence Ss."—P. Ash. 

733. Schwartz, Marvin. Avoidance learning as 
a function of conditioned stimulus variables. USN 
Sch, Aviat. Med res. Rep., 1957, Proj, No. NM 16 01 
11, Sub. 9, No. 1. ii, 10 p.—Using rats, the effects 
of direction of CS change, rate of CS change, amount 
of CS change and CS-US interval were tested on 
avoidance learning. The direction of CS change was 
less important than differences in training procedure 
in their effects. Response strength was greater where 
the CS change was greater, irrespective of rate or 
direction of change. The rates of change did not 
have any independent effect but did interact with 
other parameters to influence stimulus discrimina- 
bility. Response strength in a shuttlebox is greater 
where the CS-US interval is six seconds rather than 

- three seconds. 

734. Sidman, Murray, & Boren, John J. (Walter 
Reed Army Inst. Res.) A comparison of two types 
of warning stimulus in an avoidance situation. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 282-287.—The 
effects of two types of warning stimulus on shock- 
avoiding behavior in a lever-box were tested on white 
rats. In both situations a warning light appeared 
every time that 15 sec. went by without a lever 
response. "In the avoidance discrimination, all lever 
presses, whether in the presence or absence of the 
stimulus, postponed the shock for 20 sec. In the 
'anxiety discrimination, avoidance was not possible 
in the presence of the stimulus." Findings indicated 
a high probability of response in the presence of the 
warning stimulus in the avoidance situation and a 
high response probability prior to the stimulus onset 
in the anxiety situation. Theoretical implications are 
discussed. 15 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

735. Sidman, Murray, & Boren, John J. (Walter 
Reed Army Inst. of Res.) The relative aversiveness 
of warning signal and shock in an avoidance situa- 
tion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 339-344 — 
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*An avoidance situation was arranged in which tli 
animals could either (a) postpone the shock and p 


stimulus as quickly as possible, even though a sho 
accompanied each stimulus termination. When 
signal duration was made independent of the anima 
behavior, the rate of avoidance responding in t 
stimulus increased.” Avoidance contingencies in 
presence and absence of the warning stimulus 
suggested as important determiners. of the relat 
aversiveness of stimulus and shock. 18 references? 
S. J. Lachman, [ 

736. Simon, Herbert A. (Carnegie Institute 
Technology.) Amounts of fixation and discov 
in maze learning behavior. Psychometrika, 1957 
22, 261-268.—“The proposed quantitative descripti 
of maze learning rests on the assumption that two 
dependent processes are involved: (i) A discov 
process based on trial-and-error search for the corr 
response, and (ii) a fixation process equivalent 
that observed in serial learning. The model leads 
predictions that are consistent with the available 
perimental data. In particular, the number of tr 
required for fixation is independent of the number 
alternatives at each choice point (and hence inde 
pendent of the number of bits of information con 
tained in each correct response).”—M. О. Wilson. 


737. Skinner, B. Е., & Morse, W. Н. (На 
Univ.) Concurrent activity under fixed-int 
reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 9 
279-281.—“When a rat is free to run in a low-in 
running wheel or to press a lever for food on a fi 
interval schedule, the resolution of the competi 
between running and pressing can be express 
the following way. When the schedule norm 
generates a substantial rate of responding, runni 
in the wheel is suppressed. When the schedule d 
not generate a substantial rate, running in the 
occurs. Shortly after reinforcement, however, b 
behaviors are absent.” Authors’ summary.—L. f 
O'Kelly. у 

738. Smith, Moncrieff, & Duffy, Michael. (Univ. 
Washington.) Evidence for a dual reinforcing 
fect of sugar. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 
242-247.—To test the hypothesis that “both m 
reduction and sensory satisfaction can serve as re 
forcing states of affairs" hungry and satiated Ti 
were run in a T-maze with either 4 cc. of watet 
one goal box and 4 cc. of sucrose solution in 
other, or with 0.1 cc. of water and of sucrose in 
two goal boxes respectively. The 4 cc.-hungry gro 
learned faster than the 4 cc.-satiated group; 
were no significant differences between the 0.1% 
groups, although all such groups showed evidence 
learning. “It was argued that the Drop groups fi 
ceived too small an amount of sugar solution to p 
vide any need reduction and that the learning in 
groups is based on sensory satisfaction alone, Ж 
both factors operated, in the case of the 4-cc. group! 
to favor the hungry group."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

739. Smock, Charles D. (U. of Pennsylvania: 
Recall of interrupted and non-interrupted tasks í 
a function of experimentally induced anxiety 
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motivational relevance of the task stimuli. J. Pers., 
1957, 25, 589-599,—“The purpose of this experiment 
was to test the hypotheses that: (a) Differential re- 
call of interrupted and non-interrupted tasks would 
vary as a function of the degree of experimentall 
aroused anxiety; and (b) tasks composed of stimuli 
assumed to have anxiety arousing properties would 
be less frequently recalled than tasks involving stimu- 
lus materials of presumable neutral connotation. . . . 
Analysis of the data indicated that proportionally 
more incompleted tasks, as compared to completed 
tasks, were recalled under the task conditions than 
under the ego-oriented conditions, A significant dif- 
ference also was obtained between the frequency of 
recall of critical and control puzzles." 24 references. 
—M. О. Wilson. 


740. Solley, Charles M., & Messick, Samuel J. 
(The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Prob- 
ability-learning, the statistical structure of con- 
cepts, and the measurement of meaning. Amer, J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 161-173.—1f the meaning of a 
concept is a reflection of the probability of occurrence 
or relationships of the attributes possessed by the 
referents of the concept, a statistical approach to the 
measurement of meaning is proposed. The learning 
data of 40 Ss were used to evaluate the semantic 
differential as a measuring instrument, The analysis 
shows that "this instrument adequately reflects at 
least one, but not all, of the statistical aspects of a 
concept's referents,” —R. Н. Waters. 


741. Staats, Carolyn K., & Staats, Arthur W. 
(Arizona St. Coll, Tempe.) Meaning established 
by classical conditioning. J. exp. Psychol, 1957, 
54, 74-80.—“Three experiments were conducted to 
test the hypothesis that meaning responses elicited 
by a word can be conditioned to a contiguously pre- 
sented neutral stimulus, e.g., a nonsense syllable. . . . 
A nonsense syllable was visually presented 18 times, 
each time paired with the auditory presentation of a 
different word. While these words were different, 
they all had an identical meaning component. . . . In 
each experiment there was significant evidence that 
meaning responses had been conditioned to the non- 
sense syllables,"—J. Arbit. 

742, Stein, Larry. (Univ. Iowa.) The classical 
conditioning of the consumatory response as.a 
determinant of instrumental performance. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 269-278—Using 
hooded rats and running performance on a straight 
runway an attempt was made to demonstrate that 
incentive factors can be manipulated independently 
of the learning of an instrumental response. After 
non-rewarded training runs animals were fed directly 
in the reward box; anticipated increases in running 
speed on test trials following the direct feeding were 
not obtained. Similar negative results attended direct 
feeding given on each training day about 15 min. 
after the non-rewarded runs. Running speed in- 
creased sharply when reward was given on test trials. 
“This finding was taken as evidence supporting the 
view that the action of reward is at least partially 
independent of the learning of the instrumental re- 
sponse,"—L. I. O'Kelly. 

743. Stewart, C. N., & Warren, J. M. (Univ. 
Oregon.) The behavior of cats on the double- 
alternation problem. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 26-28.—Cats were trained in double-alter- 
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nation problems on the Wisconsin General Test Ap- 
paratus. They were tested initially on 10 sequences 
of 4 responses per day for 30 days or until they 
achieved a criterion of 80% correct responses over a 
5-day period. This was followed by 6 sequences of 
8 responses per day for 15 days, The 4-response 
sequence was learned in from 190 to 450 sequences; 
no significant learning occurred in the 8-response 
sequence, although some correct sequences occurred 
and one cat achieved 30% correct sequences, It was 
concluded that cats, unlike monkeys, do not show 
superior double-alternation performance when ma- 
nipulatory rather than locomotor responses were re- 
quired, and "that a quantitative rather than a qualita- 
tive difference exists between cat and primate with 
respect to ability to extend the double-alternation 
principle."—L. 1. O'Kelly. 


744. Talland, George A. (Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston.) iteria in conceptual trans- 
position. Amer, J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 263-267.— 


Five groups of Ss, under different conditions, were 
required to learn and transpose a discrimination in- 
volving concept formation, The discrimination could 
be based on either a relational or absolute criterion, 
“The experiment confirms the prediction that under 
conditions of inclusive categorization the choice of 
an absolute or relational criterion is not a matter of 
chance, but that the latter is more likely to be 
adopted." The results also support "the argument 
that the construct of prima stimulus-generalization 
is inadequate for analyzing conceptual processes,"— 
R. H. Waters. 


745. Thompson, Robert. (Louisiana State Univ., 
Baton Rouge.) Successive reversal of a position. 
habit in an invertebrate. Science, 1957, 126, 163- 
164.—"Seven isopods, Armadillidium vulgare, were 
trained on a total of eight reversals of a position 
habit. . . . All animals were required to choose one — 
arm of the T-maze in order to gain access to the dark, _ 
moist end box. Three animals were initially trained _ 
to choose the right arm, and the remaining four were 
trained to choose the left arm," After the criterion 
of seven correct responses on one day was reached, 
training on the following day was switched to the 
opposite position. After the criterion was attained — 
here, on the succeeding day training was again re- ~ 
versed, Isopods “do not show the characteristic im- 
provement in reversal performance that has been 
demonstrated for lower vertebrate forms, such as 
newts and turtles.”—S, J. Lachman, 


746. Thompson, R. F., Voss, James F., & Brog- 
den, W. J. (U. Wisconsin, Mu Effect of 
pattern variation upon verbal maze learning. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1957, 54, 253-258,— This experiment 
was designed to test the effect of locus of a doublet 
(two successive like responses) on the acquisition 
and serial position errors of a verbal maze. lysis 
of trials, time and error scores revealed no effect due 
to position of doublet. Serial position errors revealed 
a significant increase in errors for the second item 
of the doublet which also was found for split doublets. 
This was explained in terms of S's tendency not to 
repeat a response that was previously correct.—J. 


Arbit. 
47. Te Hans, & Cantril, H; . A prelimi- 
Ke men 
Psychol., 1957, 48, 145-156.—Undergraduate students 


К. 


inquiry into the learning 
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were subjects in an experiment to ascertain whether 
hypothetical "crises" could provide an effective and 
useful didactic tool. A mimeographed “letter” con- 
stituted the stimulus material for part of experiment, 
while 7 quotations chosen because they appeared po- 
tentially conducive to inquiry into deficiencies or 
shortcomings in current behavior patterns made up 
the stimulus material for another part of experi- 
ment. The authors analyze and discuss the student 
responses to the above materials—S, M. Schoonover. 


748. Truax, Charles B., & Martin, Barclay. (U. 
Wisc., Madison.) The immediate and delayed ef- 
fect of failure as a function of task complexity and 
personalization of failure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 55, 16-20.—A group of female college students 
“tended to improve in performance after failure on 
the simple task. High anxious Ss tended to improve 
more than low anxious Ss. The interaction of anx- 
iety with mild-severe personalization was significant 
with low anxious Ss tending to improve more under 
severe than mild personalization, and high anxious 
S improving about equally under both conditions. . . . 
'The only relationship found, when performance on 
the complex task was used as the dependent variable, 
was a tendency for the Ss to improve more after the 
24-hour delay than upon immediate retesting.” 17 
references.—H. P. David. 

749. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ш.) Studies of distributed practice: 
XV. Verbal concept learning as a function of in- 
tralist interference. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 33- 
40.—‘“Verbal concept materials were employed in 
which intralist interference was varied in terms of 
number of common characteristics shared by the ob- 
jects symbolized by their respective word stimuli 
when those stimuli were instances of different con- 
cepts.” Found that the greater the intralist inter- 
ference the slower the learning up to a point—beyond 
this no further change occurred. No differences were 

- noted due to massed vs. distributed practice. For- 
getting over 24 hr. was greater for lists of high in- 
tralist similarity than for the low similarity list— 
J. Arbit. 

750. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 

_ Evanston, Ill.) Studies of distributed practice: 
XVI. Some evidence on the nature of the inhibi- 
tion involved in massed learning of verbal ma- 
terials. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 139-143.—"'Stud- 
ies which show faster acquisition by distributed prac- 
tice and better recall following massed practice would 
suggest a simple inhibitory construct which depresses 
performance and dissipates rapidly with rest. If 
these characteristics of such a construct are adequate, 
reminiscence over a single short rest interval should 
occur during massed practice. . . . The results show 
no reminiscence. . . . It is concluded that if a per- 
formance-depressing inhibition is postulated to ac- 
count for poorer performance under massed than 
under distributed practice, this inhibition cannot be 
assigned rapidly dissipating properties."—J. Arbit. 

751. Underwood, Benton J., & Richardson, Jack. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Studies of dis- 
tributed practice: XVII. Interlist interference and 
the retention of paired consonant syllables. J. 

exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 274-279.—Used groups learn- 
ing under distributed- or massed-practice and varied 

interlist interference by having Ss learn different 
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numbers of similar lists. “The results show that dis- 
tributed practice facilitated learning. This is at- 
tributed to the low meaningfulness of the material as 
compared with material used in previous experiments 
where such facilitation was not found. Retention de- 
creased consistently as the number of previous lists 
learned increased but no difference in retention was 
observed as a function of intertrial during learning" 
—J. Arbit. Í 

752. Walker, L. C., DeSota, C. B., & Shelly, M. — 
W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Rest and warm-up _ 
in bilateral transfer on a pursuit rotor task. J, - 
exp. Psychol., 1957, 53, 304—398.—" Bilateral warm-up _ 
and bilateral reminiscence were predicted but only 
the latter was found. . . . Since warm-up occurs only 
unilaterally, set appears to be relatively effector- _ 
specific. On the other hand, the occurrence of both — 
unilateral and bilateral reminiscence indicates reac- — 
tive inhibition to be more general in its effects. It is - 
suggested that transfer of warm-up and transfer of 
work decrement depend on different aspects of task | 
similarity.” 15 references.—J. Arbit. | 

753. Warren, J. M. (Stanford Univ.) Тһе 
phylogeny of maze learning: I. Theoretical orien- 
tation. Brit. J. anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 90-93.—A .— 
review of the studies of maze learning in various 
species shows two progressive series of increase in 
learning rates and limits of complexity: (1) An in- 
vertebrate series, from Annelida to Insects, and (2) 

a vertebrate series from fish to mammal, It is sug- | 
gested that the troublesome fact that fish, for ex- 
ample, learn less well than cockroaches, is “con- 
sistent with the morphological divergence of chordate 
and annulate stocks at a very early stage of metazoan 
evolution.” 31 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

754. Weissman, Stuart L., & Crockett, Walter | 
Н. (Kansas State Coll, Manhattan.) Intersensory 
transfer of verbal material. (Amer. J. Psychol, 
1957, 70, 283-285.—Fifteen subjects learned paired 
associates, presented auditorially, to a high criterion. 
They were then given recognition tests for the stimu- 
lus items presented tachistoscopically. A significant 
degree of transfer from the auditory to the visual mo- 
dality was found. The assumption that auditory eX- 
perience will not generalize to visual perception 18 
thus brought into question.—R. H. Waters. 

755. Wiggins, Jerry S. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Two determinants of associative reaction 
time. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 144-147.—1he fre- - 
quency with which a verbal stimulus is paired Wil 
one or more verbal responses and the number 
different response alternatives that have been paired” 
with that stimulus were independently varied in 9. 
factorial design. The associative latency of the t 
trial, in which S was instructed to associate to the 
training stimulus, was the dependent variable. Foun 
that associative latency decreases as frequency of 5- 
pairing increases, associative latency increases aS 
number of response alternatives increases, and there 
are no significant interaction effects. 15 references 
—J. Arbit. у 

756. Wishner, Julius; Shipley, Thomas E. Jt 
& Hurvich, Marvin S. (U. Белини, Philadel: 
phia.) The serial-position curve as a function 
organization. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 258-262. . 
—Three experiments tested the hypothesis that 
serial position curve is in part a function of the 0% 
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ganization of the material by S during learning. 
This organization may be produced either through 
instructions or by the objective nature of the ma- 
terial presented. The hypothesis was confirmed and 
its implications for frequently found irregularities in 
the serial position curve are suggested—R. Н. 
Waters. 

757. Ziegler, H. Phillip. (Univ. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Electrical stimulation of the brain and the 
psychophysiology of learning and motivation. 
Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 363-382.—“This paper is 
primarily a review of research in which electrical 
stimulation of the central nervous system is em- 
ployed in the investigation of neural mechanisms in- 
volved in the learning process.” Though there has 
been an extensive amount of work reported in this 
area, there are, at present, few generalizations which 
can be made. Reports of experimental analysis of 
the effects of brain stimulation on learning and mo- 
tivation are few in number. There is also a great 
need for developing a more sophisticated conceptual 
framework within which to formulate future research. 
101-item bibliography.—WW. J. Meyer. 


(See also Abstracts 65, 70, 72, 220, 262, 571, 576, 
838, 1254, 1905, 1938, 2065) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


758. Atkinson, John W. (Ed.) Motives in fan- 
tasy, action, and society: A method of assessment 
and study. Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1958. 
xv, 873 p. $9.75.—Consisting of an integrated col- 
lection of 46 articles (half previously published) plus 
3 extensive appendices, this volume “presents a 
method for assessment of human motives through 
analysis of the content of thematic apperceptive 
stories and other kinds of samples of imaginative 
thought. The method of analysis is described in 
complete manuals and in pretested practice materials 
for . . . achievement, affiliation, and power. The 
book also contains a representative survey of the 
different kinds of empirical investigations that have 
been conducted during the past decade to establish the 
validity of the method." 444 references.—H. P. 
David. 

759. Boss, Medard. The analysis of dreams. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 223 p. 
$5.00.—Drawing upon the phenomenological method 
and existentialistic theory, the events, objects and ex- 
periences of the dream are treated as existing in their 
own right, not as mere representatives of things out- 
side the dream. Part I of the book reviews modern 
dream theories, pointing up their inadequacies as well 
as virtues. Part II deals with the dream itself; Part 
III treats human life in dreams; and Part IV con- 
cerns the dream as a whole.—L. N. Solomon. 


760. Brown, Robert. Sound sleep and sound 
scepticism. Aust. J. Phil, 1957, 35, 47-53—The 
author discusses the proposition that one cannot tell 
whether he is awake or sound asleep and dreaming. 
It is suggested that in practice one can tell by the 
familiar means summarized under the “principle of 
coherence or consistency." At the same time it must 
be admitted that one cannot always tell, since occa- 
sionally in dreams or waking moments our tests are 
not decisive.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 
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761. Coon, Arthur M. Brainstorming: A crea- 
tive problem-solving technique. J. Communication, 
1957, 7, 111-118.— "Brainstorming is a technique for 
stimulating the generation of ideas and facilitating 
their expression. . . . It usually involves cooperative 
thinking by groups and is usually directed to the so- 
lution of specific problems." The method, which 
“has been so bandied about by Babbitts . . .” has as 
its heart the following principles: “(1) Adverse 
criticism is taboo; (2) ‘free-wheeling’ is welcomed; 
(3) quantity of ideas is desired; and (4) combina- 
tion and improvement of ideas are sought.”—D. E. 
Meister. 

762. Frick, James W., & Guilford, J. P. (U. 
Southern California, Los Angeles.) An analysis of 
a form of the Water Jar Test. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1957, 70, 427-431.—A form of the Water Jar Test 
was given to 207 aviation cadets and the results 
analyzed to determine whether this test “might . . . 
throw light on the nature of the factor of adaptive 
flexibility . . . we find that most of its (total score 
on the test) non-chance variance is accounted for by 
factors common to other problem-solving tasks—gen- 
eral reasoning and logical evaluation, Very little 
variance in adaptive flexibility, which may be re- 
garded as logically opposite to rigidity, was found." 
—R. H. Waters. 

763. Friedemann, Max. Representative and 
typical dreams with emphasis on the masculinity- 
femininity problem. Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 
363-389.—'"The crux of my hypothesis is that there 
is a more or less constant affinity between the uncon- 
scious and emotional factors stirred up in the ana- 
lytic situation on the one hand and the manifest dream 
content on the other." Representative dreams are 
dreams of different dreamers grouped according to 
their relationship to similar psychoanalytic situations, 
Representative dreams show identical or equivalent 
imagery and symbolism. Typical dreams form a sub- 
sidiary group of representative dreams referring to 
universal human situations and environmental uni- 
versals. 42 references.—D. Prager. 

764. Harris, Irving D. The dream of the object 
endangered. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 151-161.—Dreams 
of danger or misfortune engulfing a beloved person, 
identified as a type by Freud, are described phe- 
nomenologically on the basis of study of 1500 Arm 
selectees, military patients, patients in a child-guid- 
ance clinic and in private practice, totaling about 2200 
individuals. The methodology is described and the 
data tabulated. The types of dreams and affects are 
related to sex and emotional disturbances. Theo- 
retical implications are considered.—C. T. Bever. 

765. Jerison, Harry J., & Wallis, Ronald A. 
(Antioch C., Yellow Springs, Ohio.) Experiments 
on vigilance: Performance on a simple vigilance 
task in noise and in quiet. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep. 1957, No. 57-318. iv, 11 p.—Using a simple 
vigilance task, performance dropped off rapidly after 
an initial high level. There was no differentiation 
between performance in the noise session and in the 
quiet session. This latter finding is explained in 
terms of the absence of a need for flexibility of atten- 
tion for performance on the simple vigilance task 
used.—R. T. Cave. 

766. Kolers, Paul A. (VA Hospital, West Haven, 
Connecticut.) Subliminal stimulation in problem- 
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solving. Amer. J. Psychol, 1957, 70, 437-441.— 
“The problem under consideration was the influence 
of subliminal stimulation (metacontrast) in problem- 
solving. Two classes of problem were presented 
tachistoscopically, and, for each class, half the Ss 
were given cues to solution subliminally, using the 
phenomenon of metacontrast. The results indicate 
that the subliminal stimuli influenced the kind. and 
number of solutions given.”—R. Н. Waters. 


767. Leavitt, Harry C. Teleological contribu- 
tions of dreams to the waking ego. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1957, 44, 212-219.—"The study of dream psy- 
chology will of necessity continue to be inadequate 
until consideration is given to teleological relation- 
ships between erstwhile dream activity and the wak- 
ing ego. These relationships exist in physiological 
deprivation as hunger, the visceral urgency of a full 
urinary bladder, and in somatic diseases. Also, the 
reality ego is benefited by gratification dreams such 
as occur in children, serving in a prophylaxis ca- 
pacity against aggression and primal depressions. 
Fear dreams in children are often ultimately bene- 
ficial, tending to facilitate ego maturation. In many 
instances dream teleology tends to protect the or- 
ganism and strengthen the reality ego insofar as 
specific environmental threats and cultural stress are 
concerned, Nevertheless there does not appear to be 
a tendency for the dream to develop a ‘life plan’ in 
the waking ego."—D. Prager. 

768. Lorand, Sandor. Dream interpretation in 
the Talmud. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 92-97.— 
Talmudic dream interpretations served mainly to 
either prophesy the future or to fulfill wishes. The 
similarity between dream interpretation in the Tal- 
mud and Freud's concepts is noted. 37 references.— 
G. Elias. 

769. Lundy, Richard M., & Berkowitz, Leonard. 
Cognitive complexity and assimilative projection 
in attitude change. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
55, 34-37.—'"Students in two undergraduate psy- 
chology courses were administered the same attitude 
scales on two occasions. The second administration 
was accompanied by information concerning the ex- 
pressed opinions of either generals or peers. As 
hypothesized, those students showing little change in 
their attitude scale scores were found to be high on a 
measure of cognitive simplicity. "Those students who 
were influenced by peers perceived themselves as more 
similar to peers than students who were negative to 
peer influence."—H. P. David. 

770. Murphy, Gardner. (Menninger Foundation, 
E Kansas.) Creativeness. Menninger Quart., 
1957, 11(2), 1-6.—Originally printed in Educational 
Leadership under the title “The Process of Creative 
Thinking," this article surveys the problems confront- 
ing parents and teachers in furthering the typical 4 
phases of creative thinking. Freedom of teaching, 
of learning, of discussion, and of inquiry must be 
vigorously defended—W. A. Varvel. ч 

771. Page, Horace А. (U. of Wisconsin.) Stud- 
ies in fantasy—daydreaming frequency and Ror- 
schach scoring categories. J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 111-114.—In a study of female students in 
an introductory psychology course, a fantasy scale 

of 201 items and the Rorschach test were adminis- 
tered; fantasy scale dealt with the experience of 
daydreaming. Differences between high and low 
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daydreaming groups were studied. Among the find- 
ings was some support "for the notion that the 
tendency to perceive movement in the Rorschach is 
associated with fantasy activity. In addition, there 
are qualitative indications suggestive of a tendency for 
the frequent daydreamer to perceive movement in 
partial human figures, in unusual locations, and with 
form of lower or minus quality.”—A. J. Bachrach, 

772. Polanyi, Michael. Problem solving. Brit, 
J. Phil. Sci., 1957, 8, 89-103.— Problem solving tends 
to fall into two stages, “a first stage of perplexity, 
followed by a second stage of doing and perceiving 
which dispels this perplexity.” The choice of a prob- 
lem should anticipate something hidden yet something 
accessible in the light of the investigator’s talents and 
which is reasonable to hope for in view of the cost 
in terms of labor, money, and talent, Several heuris- 
tic factors enter into the discoveries made in natural 
science, technology, and mathematics. Of these, pre- 
occupation with a problem is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant. The satisfier of our heuristic cravings is 
an idea not yet conceived.—P. E. Lichtenstein, 

773. Siller, Jerome. (Prosthetic Devices Study, 
New York Univ.) Socioeconomic status and con- 
ceptual thinking. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 
55, 365-371.— The study attempted to evaluate the im- 
portance of the variables of form of symbolism and 
abstractness-concreteness for status differences on 
tests of conceptual ability. Five hypotheses were 
proposed. Subjects were 181 white sixth-grade New 
York City public school children whose average age 
was about eleven and who were divided into two 
groups, HS (N=99) and LS (N—82) “As 
groups, HS children selected more definitions of an 
abstract type than did the LS group." Other data 
concerning relationships between socioeconomic status 
to conceptual ability are presented and discussed. 21 
references.—S. J, Lachman. 

774. Staats, Arthur W. (Arizona State Coll, 
Tempe.) Verbal and instrumental response-hier- 
archies and their relationship to problem-solving. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 442—446.— The uses to 
which objects might be put were given verbally by 
61 college students before and after being given a 
Maier type reasoning problem. The central finding 
was a lack of relationship between the pre-problem 
verbal responses and success in solving the problem. 
Such a relationship did appear between success ani 
post-problem responses.—R. H. Waters. У 

775. Zillinger, Gerrit. Die Polarisationsfáhig- 
keit im Spiegel von Träumen. (The capacity for 
polarization as reflected in dreams.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1957, 11, 374-387.—Characteristic of vital process i$ 
dramatic opposition or polarization. In human wak- 
ing life this occurs as polarized exchanges with the 
surrounding world; during sleep this takes place be- 
tween and among the dream images. The dreams 0 
integrated and neurotic persons are contrasted Wi! 
those of schizophrenic persons to show the diminish! 
capacity for polarization in the dreams of the latter 
—E. W. Eng. 

776. Zucker, Konrad. (Heidelberg, Moltkestr- 
25.) Bannung und Gespenstererleben. (Fascina- 
tion and ghost experience.) Z. exp. angewand. PSY- 
chol., 1957, 4, 482-500.— The feeling of fascination, 
basic to ghost experience, is a strong vegetative crisis. 
It inhibits spontaneous judgment and dominates the 
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situation by cold shuddering, the psychological equiva- 
lent of the physiological process. English and French 
summaries —W. J. Koppits. 


INTELLIGENCE 


777. Amthauer, Rudolf. Über die Prüfung der 
Zuverlässigkeit von Tests—erértert am Intelli- 
genz-Struktur-Test. (Examination of test-relia- 
bility—discussed with the Intelligenz-Struktur- 
Test.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 165-171.—The re- 
liability of the Intelligenz-Struktur-Test was studied 
by the test-retest method with 3 groups of subjects: 
(1) 200 applicants for higher administrative career, 
average age 22, retest after 3 days, yielded a co- 
efficient of .95; (2) 193 teenagers 14 years old; and 
(3) 128 teenagers 17 years old, both groups retested 
after 1 year, yielded correlation coefficients of .83 and 
.91 respectively. The reliability coefficients for the 
different subtasks in the test were worked out also. 
The problem of setting confidence intervals to de- 
termine differences of group performances and in- 
dividual performances is discussed—W. J. Koppitz. 

778. Brown, Moroni H., & Bryan, G. Elizabeth. 
(University of Utah.) Sex as a variable in intelli- 
gence test performance. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 
48, 273-278.—The problem of sex differences in per- 
formance on standard intelligence tests is explored. 
After reviewing the literature which points to the 
regular appearance of sex differences on most sub- 
tests as well as full IQ scores, they question the as- 
sumption that there are no sex differences in intelli- 
gence test performance. They state “. . . it would 
seem better to stress that qualitative differences may 
exist and . . . exist in the currently used intelligence 
scales so that intelligence as it is measured is not 
equal for the sexes regardless of whatever inherent 
differences may or may not be present.” It is sug- 
gested where component tests yield a sex differential, 
in standardization groups, these differences be re- 
tained as useful measures of actual intellectual per- 
formance. 15 references.—B. Kutner. 

779. Burt, Cyril. The distribution of intelli- 
gence. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 161-175.—"Cur- 
rent criticisms of the use of the normal curve in as- 
sessing intelligence seem to arise from misconceptions 
both about the nature of the evidence available and 
about the hypothesis assumed. The theoretical evi- 
dence suggests that individual differences in intelli- 
gence are the effect partly of multifactorial and partly 
of unifactorial inheritance: On this basis the dis- 
tribution to be expected would be bell-shaped, but 
more or less skewed. . . . The empirical evidence 
is mainly derived from tests scaled independently of 
the resulting distribution, With such methods . . . 
the frequency-curves obtained exhibit small but sig- 
nificant deviations from strict normality. If, how- 
ever, specific cases of mental deficiency are omitted, 
then, for most practical purposes, the resulting dis- 
tributions can be treated as approximately normal.” 
41 references.—L. E. Thune. 

780. Burt, Cyril (Univ. of London.) Inheri- 
tance of mental ability. Eugen. Rev., 1957, 49, 137- 
139.—Reference is made to a study in Britain of 
nearly 30 pairs of identical twins reared in separate 
homes since birth with correlations for educational 
achievement of .68, for intelligence test scores of .77, 
and for adjusted assessment of intelligence .88—al- 
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most as high as between tests repeated on the same 
person. Other recently published investigations in- 
dicate that both unifactor and multi-factor inheritance 
determine individual variations, and that (1) major 
genes account for large deviations, usually abnormali- 
ties, while (2) multiple genes account for the small, 
similar, and cumulative effects. With ordinary tests, 
about three-quarters of the total variance is due to 
genetic factors. The psychogenetics of man needs 
carefully controlled experiments on transmission of 
intelligence in animals.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

781. Burt, Cyril, & Howard, Margaret. (Univ. 
Coll., London.) Heredity and intelligence: A reply 
to criticisms. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1957, 10, 33- 
63.—“An attempt is made to remove current miscon- 
ceptions about the way in which individual differ- 
ences in general intelligence appear to be inherited. 
Further support for a multifactorial form of the 
Mendelian theory is found in an examination (a) of 
the commoner objections, both methodological and 
statistical, and (b) of the chief alternative hypothe- 
ses, viz., (i) the theory of blending inheritance and 
(ii) the theory of exclusively or predominantly en- 
vironmental determination.” 41 references.—H. P. 
Kelley. 

782. Doll, Edgar A. (Bellingham Public Schools, 
Bellingham, Wash.) The four IQs. Except. Child., 
1957, 24, 56-57; 66.—The Intelligence Quotient is a 
relative measure of rational comprehension and effec- 
tive response to a variety of structures, Other IQs 
to be considered in school planning are Inner Quest 
(aspirations and values), Ideal Qualities (balance 
between intellectual ability and aspiration), and Inner 
Quirks (obstacles which interfere with fulfillment of 
intellectual potential).—J. J. Gallagher. 

783. Egawa, Ryo. (Tohoku U., Sendai.) Toshi 
oyobi nóson ni okeru jido to seinen no chiteki sai 
ni tsuite: Chino no inshi bunseki-teki kenkyü. 
(Intellectual difference between rural children and 
city children: A factor analytic study.) Jap. J. educ. 
Psychol 1956, 4, 102-109.— Qualitative differences 
in intelligence were studied with 334 rural and 483 
city children ranging 9 to 15 years old. Tanaka In- 
telligence Scale Form A (verbal) and В (поп- 
verbal) were used. Although the average scores 
were significantly lower in rural group, there were 
some exceptions in some grades. Among 5 factors 
found by Thurstone's multiple factor analysis method: 
mental alertness, verbal meaning, induction, memory, 
and space factor, the mental alertness had the high- 
est loading in all of subtests. It was concluded that 
the mental alertness is the most decisive factor of 
intellectual difference between the 2 groups. English 
summary, p. 129-130.—S. Ohwaki. 1 

784. Findlay, Donald C., (Human Research Unit 
No. 1, Fort Knox, Ky.) & McGuire, Carson. So- 
cial status and abstract behavior. J. abmorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1957, 54, 135-137.—“The contention that 
*intelligence' tests are biased against lower-class chil- 
dren was investigated by testing lower- and middle- 
status children of similar IQs with block-sorting (ab- 
stract behavior) problems. These problems involved 
only 4 relatively simple concepts found to be equally 
familiar to the 2 groups. It was hypothesized that 
lower-status subjects are actually brighter than their 
IQs indicate, and that their performance on the block- 
sorting problems would be superior to that of middle- 
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status Ss of similar IQ. The hypothesis was not 
confirmed; middle-status Ss were significantly su- 
perior to lower-status Ss."—4. S. Tamkin. 

785. Honzik, Marjorie P. (Univ. of Calif. In- 
stitute of Child Welfare.) Developmental studies 
of parent-child resemblance in intelligence. Child 
Develpm., 1957, 28, 215-228.—Parent-child resem- 
blance in mental ability for two groups of children 
reared by their own parents was found to increase as 
the children grew older. These correlations are very 
similar to the increasing relationships other investi- 
gators have found when adopted children's ability was 
compared with their true parents' educational level 
and their true mothers’ intelligence test scores. The 
authors interpret these findings as supporting the con- 
clusion that obtained parent-child correlations in in- 
telligence reflect individual differences which are 
largely genetically determined. These correlations, 
however, were generally of low predictive value.— 
F. Costin. 

786. Kretschmer, Ernst. (Tuebingen, Germany.) 
Geniale Munschen. (Geniuses.) Berlin, Ger- 
many: Springer-Verlag, 1958. viii, 311 p. DM 
36.00.—The laws of the biological formation of the 
genius are examined, and the psychology of his inner 
development is probed. (See 4: 3312.) While gifted- 
ness is hereditary in families, geniuses originate bio- 
logically very often at the time when very gifted 
families start to deteriorate. Mental disorders, espe- 
cially borderline conditions, are definitely more fre- 
quent among geniuses than among the average popu- 
lation. The question arises if the genius is a genius 
because of or in spite of this psychological com- 
ponent. A large number of geniuses are examined 
and classified into groups according to particular 
traits, The collection of portraits demonstrates the 
correlation between physique and the kind of genius. 
Certain types of body constitution prefer special modes 
of mental creativity.—F. Goldsmith. 

. 787. Lawrence, P. J. Some characteristics of 
Incorrect responses to intelligence test items. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 1-11.—Several approaches 
to the analysis of incorrect responses to intelligence 
test items are reported. It is pointed out that intelli- 
gence test errors should not be regarded as haphazard 
responses. Errors may be studied as "indicators of 
oe ЫИ Хе ы intelligence” and аз 
lagnostic materials they may be of value - 
tionists.—P. E. Lichtenstein. eee 
» „788, L’Archevéque, Paul. 
 d'habileté mentale générale. (Collective test of gen- 
eral mental ability.) Group, verbal; forms C and D, 
33 minutes, ages 8-12; forms A and B, 33.5 minutes 
ages 11.5 and over. Montreal, Canada: Le Centre de 
Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1944.—4A two-level test 
of verbal intelligence. Each level contains seven 
timed subtests, and the scores are transformed into 
mental ages and IQs. The manual, pp. 31, for each 
level presents equivalent form, Kuder-Richardson 
and split-half reliability coefficients; and information 
сеи RR in ше form of correlations with 
eacher's ratings of intelligence and scholasti 
—R. L. McCornack. ns ease 

789. McClelland, David C. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Die wiedergefundene Psychologie 

von den psychischen Inhalten. (The psychology 
of mental content reconsidered.) ^ Psychol. Beit., 
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1957, 3, 21-33.—This is the translation with addi- 
tional comments by H. W. Wendt of a paper orig. 
inally delivered before the XIV International Con- 
gress of Psychology and previously published in the 
Psychol. Rev. (see 30: 2434). English and French: 
summaries.—H. P. David. 


790. Muller, Ph., Boss, J. P. & Ramseyer, P. 
(2 ruelle Dupeyron, Neuchatel, Switzerland.) Tests. 
collectifs d'intelligence et sélection scolaire: L'ex- 
périence neucháteloise, (Group intelligence tests and 
scholastic selection: The experience in Neuchâtel.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1957, 16, 174-193— 
Group intelligence tests were introduced in the screen- 
ing of students for admission to the secondary school, 
The test results were taken into account only with 
children who failed the examination covering the pri- 
mary school subjects. From 1954 to 1957 different 
test batteries were used successively. Тһе validity of 
the global test results, with scholastic success as the 
criterion, proved to be rather low. The development 
of conveniently factor-analyzed tests, providing the 
possibility of weighing the different sub-tests, should 
enhance the predictive value of the psychological ex- 
amination, English and German summaries.—J. W. 
House. 


791. Mundy, Lydia. Environmental influence 
on intellectual function as measured by intelli- 
gence tests. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 194- 
201.—Adult females certified as feebleminded were 
studied when given a non-institutional environment 
Using the Stanford-Binet, Form L, there was a mean 
increase of 3.8, 7.9, and 16.1 IQ points on retests after 
three years for the continued institutional living, the 
hostel living, and the normal life conditions groups 
of 25 Ss each. Similar results were obtained in а 
second study. 22 references.—C. L. Winder. 


792. Robertson, Malcolm H. (U. of Miss) 
Scoring intelligence on the Lowenfeld Мо 
Test. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 418.—Brief те 
port. 


793. Scott, Peter. The geographical distribu- 
tion of intelligence: А note on a problem. Aust 
J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 41—46.—Studies of intelligence 
often suffer from neglect of the geographical factor. 
Even studies which purport to assess regional differ- 
ences have involved geographically inadmissible pro- 
cedures. Studies are cited which indicate that the 
geographical approach holds considerable promise— 
P. E, Lichtenstein. i 

794. Shinagawa, Fujiro. (Tokyo Gakugei U.) 
Jido no chino ni okeru од убїп no sokutél 
ni kansuru kenkyü: WISC ni yoru rinsho-tel 
kenkyü. (A clinical study of personality factors ЇЇ 
children's intelligence as measured with WISC-). 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 4, 1-11.—Based om 
Wechsler’s theory of general intelligence and Alex- 
ander’s temperamental and personality factor theory 
the writer assumes that general intelligence must in- 
clude personality factor as well as intelligence. 5 

case study was made on a number of children: 
It was found that WISC is very much useful in diag” 
nosing parents’ attitude and life history in addition P 
child's personality. 10 case records. English sum 
mary, p. 61.—S. Ohwaki, 


795. Stanley, Julian С. (U. Wisconsin, Madison 
Index of means vs. mean of indices. Amer. J. 
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chol., 1957, 70, 467-468.—1t is shown that the com- 
putation of the "mean 1Q of students in each of 
several grades . . . by dividing the mean mental age 
... Of each group by its mean chronological age" is 
mathematically unjustified.—K. Н. Waters. 


796. Wechsler, David. (Bellevue Hosp, New 
York, N. Y.) The measurement and appraisal of 
adult intelligence. (4th ed.) Baltimore, Md.: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1958. ix, 297 p. $5.00.—“Тһе 
present, like the previous editions of the Measurement 
of Adult Intelligence, centers around the theory, find- 
ings and applications of the author's Adult Intelli- 
gence Scales, but its scope as well as its content has 
been considerably extended. (See 19: 815.) Toa 
large degree it is a new book. Whatever has been re- 
tained from the older editions has been extensively 
rewritten, and five new chapters have been added. 
At the same time certain parts have been entirely 
omitted. The additions include chapters on the Fac- 
torial Composition of the W-B I and the WAIS, 
Changes in Intellectual Ability with Age, Sex Differ- 
ences in Intelligence, Changes in Intelligence Con- 
sequent to Brain Damage and the Use of the W-B I 
and WAIS in Counseling and Guidance. No longer 
included in the volume is the manual of directions for 
the W-B I which constituted Part III of the earlier 
editions, and the chapter on the Need for an Adult 
Intelligence Scale." 577 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


797. Wiener, Gerald. (The Seton Psychiatric In- 
stitute.) The effect of distrust on some aspects 
of intelligence test behavior. J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 127-130.— "1t was hypothesized that dis- 
trustful attitudes are reflected in intellectual behavior 
as measured by impaired Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale Picture Completion and Similarities subtest 
scores. A distrustful attitude is hypothesized to be a 
stimulus for an interfering response which prevents 
task-appropriate responses from being made, Dis- 
trustful attitudes were measured by a questionnaire. 
One high and one low distrustful group were given 
experimental instructions designed to induce a feeling 
of distrust toward the experimental situation. The 
remaining groups were given neutral instructions. 
The Ss prone to be distrustful are significantly more 
impaired in their intellectual behavior [and] also tend 
to make more spontaneous comments indicative of a 
distrustful attitude.” —A. J, Bachrach, 


798. Woods, Walter A., (Nowland & Company) 
& Toal, Robert. Subtest disparity of Negro and 
white groups matched for IQs on the Revised 
Beta Test. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 136-138.— 
In a study of matched groups of Negro and white 
adolescents on the Revised Beta Test, among the find- 
ings was the fact that Negroes did better on some sub- 
tests and whites did better on others. ‘Whites per- 
form better on Subtests 3 (detection of errors), 4 
(paper form board), and 5 (drawing completion). 
All of these differences exceed a 95 in 100 chance ex- 
pectancy. Negroes perform better than whites on 
Subtests 2 (Digit Symbol), and 6 (visual compari- 
son). These differences also exceed those expected 
by chance at the 95% level.” One interpretation of 
these findings is that "it appears that Negroes, when 
compared with whites of ‘equal ability,’ are most 
deficient in culturally loaded items and in items which 
require ability to visualize spatially. They seem su- 
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perior to whites in items requiring perceptual speed 
and accuracy." —4. J, Bachrach. R 


(See also Abstracts 1620, 2012, 2017, 2107) 


PERSONALITY 


799. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Florida.) 
The relationship between the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule variables and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory scales. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1957, 41, 307-311.—Scores on the Edwards 
PPS and the MMPI were intercorrelated for a sam- 
ple of 130 undergraduates (82 males, 48 females). 
Only five pairs of scores on the two instruments were 
substantially related to each other; in general, the 
PPS and the MMPI are fairly independent, How- 
ever, “the significant and fairly substantial intercor- 
relations among many PPS variables suggest a re- 
examination of the relative independence that is 
T for the components of this inventory.” —P. 

sh. 

800. Arieti, Silvano. The double methodology 
in the study of personality and its disorders. 
Amer, J, Psychother., 1957, 11, 532-547.—Arguments 
in favor and against the ideographic-historical and 
the nomothetic-scientific approaches to the study of 
personality are presented, together with a discussion 
of the positions of Fromm and Sullivan on this matter, 
The author presents some of his personal points of 
view, resulting especially from studies of schizo- 
phrenia.—L. M. Solomon. 

801. Auble, Donavon. (Western Coll. for Women, 
Oxford, O.) Validity indices for the Heston Per- 
sonal Adjustment Inventory. J. appl. Psychol, 
1957, 41, 79-81.—For a sample of 88 female fresh- 
men, scores on the Heston PAI were correlated with 
ratings (faculty, counselor, dormitory head) on six 
personality traits named after the Heston scales, and 
raters were asked to note certain types of behavior 
considered symptomatic of difficulty in adjustment to 
college. “The correlations . . . indicative of associa- 
tion between trait scores and faculty ratings are con- 
siderably lower than similar indices reported from 
other studies cited in the... Manual, . . . Further, 
the inventory failed to discriminate between students 
who seemed to have considerable difficulty adjusting 
to college and those who did not . , . one must con- 
clude that the . . . Inventory is of limited practical 
value for predicting adjustment to college life."— 
P. Ash. x 

802. Baker, Bela O., & Block, Jack. (Institute 
of Personality Assessment and Research, University 
of California, Berkeley.) Accuracy of Nie 
sonal prediction as a function of judge and object 
characteristics, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 
37-43.—The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether the accuracy obtained in an interpersonal 
prediction task is affected by selecting systematically 
the objects of prediction. 9 social objects were se- 
lected, varying on the dimensions of ego control and 
self-favorableness. 0 
the behavior of each object in a stress interview and 
tried to predict his self Q sort of 54 adjectives. The 
Ss were classified also on the dimension of ego con- 
trol. Significant variance was found to be associated 
with ego control of the Ss, and with both ego control 
and self-favorableness of the social objects. 17 refer- 
ences.—A. S. Tamkin. 


69 Ss viewed sound movies of © 
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803. Barbara, Dominick A. Your speech reveals 
your personality. Springfield, Ill, Charles C 
Thomas, 1958. xv, 174 p. $5.50.—The author 
sketches an account of the impact of society and cul- 
ture on verbal communication, symbol formation and 
the symbolizing process, basic correlations between 
communication and personality development, confu- 
sions in daily speech, communication aspects in nor- 
mal and neurotic situations, Part I is concerned 
with language structure, Part II with speech and per- 
sonality.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


804. Bird, Brian. A consideration of the etiol- 
ogy of prejudice. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 
5, 490-513.—In creating prejudice the ego utilizes 
corporation and projection, uniting them into a new 
mechanism called incorprojection. Incorprojection 
can pass a conflict right on through the ego. Incor- 
projection does its work by simultaneously dropping 
one object relationship and acquiring another, or by 
simultaneously taking one object in and extruding an- 
other. People without a sense of inferiority and 
rivalry cannot be prejudiced. Prejudice is an ego 
defense directed against aggressive impulses, when 
the ego is unable to tolerate the guilt and self-criti- 
cism generated by those aggressive impulses. Preju- 
dice is of value in ego and superego formation to a 
certain extent and in minor form is ubiquitous—D. 
Prager. 

805. Berne, E. Intuition: V. The ego image. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 611-627.—The intuitive 
understanding of patients is manifested in primal 
images and ego images. Ego images are most readily 
forthcoming in cases of latent psychosis. Ego images, 
ego symbols, and ego models are useful in under- 
Standing a patient's regressive ego state and the 
therapist's reaction to it. Ego images and primal 
images influence the interpersonal relationships of 
everyday life. Ego images help the therapist to dis- 
tinguish archaic ego functioning from mature ego 
functioning. Every psychotherapist must function 
simultaneously as a child-therapist and an adult- 
therapist even if his practice is confined to adults.— 
D. Prager. 


806. Block, Jack. (Institute of Personality As- 
sessment and Research, University of California, 
Berkeley.) A comparison between ipsative and 

. normative ratings of personality. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 50-54.—This is a report of results 
of 2 studies in which ipsative ratings, treated norma- 
tively, were correlated with corresponding normative 
ratings in a test of the functional equivalence of the 
2 forms of measurement. "Both analyses showed an 
almost complete equivalence between the 2 methods. 
A. possible reason for this relationship was discussed 
and some of the advantages of the ipsative approach 
presented.” The opinion that a number of current 
rating and assessment procedures bear revision in 
light of these findings was offered.—4. S. Tamkin. 

807. Buss, Arnold H., (Carter Memorial Hosp., 
Indianapolis) & Gerjuoy, Herbert. The scaling of 

terms used to describe personality. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 21, 361-369.—“In this study, adjectives 
were scaled along 18 dimensions of personality, using 

rank-order and rating-scale methods. The terms were 
scaled for Intensity (too much to too little of the 
variable) and for Abnormality (minimal to maximal 
abnormality) ; there were 42 and 24 judges, respec- 
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tively, all clinical psychologists. The mean scale 
values proved to be reliable, and possible applications 
of them were mentioned. It was suggested that psy- 
chological scaling methods are of service in improy- 
ing personality terminology."—4. J. Bachrach. 


808. Cattell, Raymond B., (U. Ill.) & Coan, Rich- 
ard W. Child personality structure as revealed 
in teachers’ behavior ratings. J. clin. Psychol, 
1957, 13, 315-327.—" A group of 198 first- and second- 
grade boys and girls were rated by their eight teachers 
on 38 defined personality variables representing spaced 
markers from the personality sphere. The product- 
moment correlation matrix was centroid factored, 
Rotation was initially performed with eleven factors, 
but an additional hyperplane demanded inclusion of a 
twelfth. A quartimax analytic solution for simple 
structure was followed by numerous over-all visual 
rotations to a simple structure with an average of 70 
per cent of the variables in each hyperplane. Every 
factor but one (number 12, probably J) can be iden- 
tified with considerable confidence with factors estab- 
lished in repeated analysis of older subjects.” 17 
references.—L. B. Heathers. 

809. Cervin, Vladimir. (U. of Toronto.) Per- 
sonality dimensions of emotional responsiveness 
and rigidity, and scales for measuring them. J. 
Pers., 1957, 25, 626-642 —The purposes were (1) 
to test the two hypotheses about the unidimensionality 
of emotional responsiveness (E) and rigidity (R) by 
scaling items measuring drive level and relative habit 
strength of generalized response tendencies, and (2) 
to refine the two scales into equal interval scales if 
possible. The E-items were chosen mainly from the 
Maudsley Medical Questionnaire with a few from 
MMPI. The R-items were selected from MMPI. 
The L. Guttman procedure for scaling qualitative data 
was employed. Reproducibility and reliability co- 
efficients ranged from .81 to .90. Some agreement 
with psychiatric categories and correlations with other 
tests were obtained. 18 references—M. О. Wilson. 

810. Combs, Arthur W., & Soper, Daniel W. 
(U. Florida, Gainesville.) The self, its derivative 
terms, and research. J. indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 
134-145.—Many terms are employed in describing and 
studying the self and the literature has become in- 
creasingly confused. Conceptual bases are re-ex- 
amined, ambiguities pointed up, definitions arrived at. 
38 references.—4. R. Howard. 

811. Cohn, Franz S. Time and the ego. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1957, 26, 168-189.— Time, as a func- 
tion of the mind, is defined through its correlation 
with the ego. Time is seen as a creation and mani- 
festation of the mind contributing to those vital sym- 
bols by which the ego maintains its role as an organ 


of orientation, coherence, and relatedness.—L. N 
Solomon. 


812. Dieckmann, A. (Dr. Dieckmann, Berlin- 
Tempelhof, Luise-Henriette Str. 1-2.) Die Ein- 
stellung Ranier Maria Rilkes zu den Elternima- 
Eines. (Ranier Maria Rilke's attitude towards раг- 
ent images.) Z. Psycho.-som. Med., 1957, 4, 51-57. 
—A biographical sketch of Rilke’s parents and their 
relationship to him discloses his unconscious fear of 
his mother’s love and his unconscious hate for his 
father. The author finds these attitudes reflected in 
some of Rilke's early works, in contrast with Rilke’s 
consciously expressed feelings for his parents, Rilke's 
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later works reflect his search for the archetype of a 
father who is seen on the one hand as all powerful, 
protecting the child, but on the other as dependent 
upon the superhuman child who paradoxically is seen 
as the creator of the father—L. Katz. 

813. Eidelberg, L. An introduction to the study 
of the narcissistic mortification. Psychiat. Quart., 
1957, 31, 657-668.—A narcissistic mortification is the 
experience by the total personality of a sudden loss of 
control over internal or external reality or both ac- 
companied by the emotion of terror. Terror is the ex- 
periencing of a defeat while fear is the feeling of im- 
minent defeat. The terror is removed by regaining 
the lost control. Self-created narcissistic mortifica- 
tion may produce various forms of unpleasure but 
never terror. Defense mechanisms protect against 
the experience or re-experience of terror. Narcis- 
sistic mortification may be conscious, unconscious, in- 
ternally or externally caused, and connected with sex 
or aggression.—D. Prager. 

814. Fingarette, Herbert. Blame: Its motive 
and meaning in everyday life. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1957, 44, 193-211.—Since there will always be some 
residual infantile conflict in the personality, occa- 
sional blaming behavior may be viewed as normal for 
the mature adult. But where blaming is retained as 
a permanent character defense in association with 
substantial areas of enduring immaturity, it tends to 
Írustrate psychic and moral growth by preventing 
insight, discouraging responsibility, and encouraging 
unrealistic projection of guilt (unjustified blaming). 
38 references.—JD. Prager. 

815. Goldberger, Emanuel. The id and the ego: 
A developmental interpretation. Psychoanal, Rev., 
1957, 44, 235-288.—The description of the id needs 
revision. An attempt is made to describe the id in 
biological and developmental terms rather than struc- 
turally and metaphysically. The id is the non-verbal 
mind of man and animal. The pre-verbal awareness 
of the id consists essentially of visual memory images. 
The id can only recognize the object of an action. 
Defense mechanisms do not appear in the id. “The 
primitive ego represents the verbal mind of normal 
infants, young children, primitive peoples, and pa- 
tients with mental conditions such as schizophrenia 
and aphasia. However, evidences of the primitive 
ego can be observed in all mature civilized adults.” 
The highest stage in the development of man’s mind 
is the stage of the abstract ego. Guilt but not anx- 
iety is present in abstract thinking. Sensory, phonetic, 
and verbal-object symbols are characteristic of the 
abstract ego, Therapeutic considerations are offered 
in the light of the foregoing. 18 references.—D. 
Prager. 

816. Graubert, D. N., & Miller, J. S. A. On 
ambivalence. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 458-464. 
—From a quasistatic concept as seen by Bleuler, am- 
bivalence has developed into the dynamic concept of 
“energetic equilibrium.” In this paper the develop- 
ment of the concept of ambivalence is discussed in an 
attempt to clarify its meaning and increasing im- 
portance in psychoanalytic and psychodynamic theory. 
—D. Prager. 

817. Greenberg, Herbert M., Allison, Louise; 
Fewell, Mildred, & Rich, Charles. The personality 
of junior high and high school students attending 
a residential school for the blind. J. educ. Psychol., 
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1957, 48, 406-410.—Ss were 103 students attending 
grades 6-12 in a residential school for the blind. 
Bernreuter and Personality Inventory, Calif. Е. Scale, 
and a personal data form were given to students by 4 
examiners using a standardized administrative tech- 
nique. It was found from the Bernreuter that group 
exhibited high neurotic tendencies, low self-sufficiency, 
submissiveness, severe lack of self-confidence, healthy 
sociability, and authoritarianism. From the personal 
data form the most noticeable finding was widespread 
discontentment with the school.—5. M. Schoonover, 

818. Gronlund, Norman E., & Anderson, Loren. 
(University of Illinois.) Personality characteris- 
tics of socially accepted, socially neglected, and 
socially rejected junior high school pupils. Educ. 
Adm. Superv., 1957, 43, 329-339—The study in- 
cluded 158 pupils in grades 7 and 8 who responded to 
a sociometric device asking them to indicate the five 
classmates most preferred and the five least preferred. 
The author analyzes the results of the investigation 
and discusses some implications for the classroom 
teachers.—S. M. Amatora. 

819. Harvey, O. J., (Vanderbilt Univ.) Kelley, 
Harold H., (Univ. of Minnesota) & Shapiro, Mar- 
tin M. (Indiana Univ.) Reactions to unfavorable 
evaluations of the self made by other persons. J. 
Pers., 1957, 25, 303-411.—"Ss were experimentally 
exposed to evaluations of themselves that were un- 
favorable to varying degrees. For some Ss, these 
were attributed to a source well acquainted with them ; 
for others, to a source to whom they were relative 
strangers. On the assumption that the S would be 
highly resistant to accepting the derogatory evalua- 
tions of himself, it was hypothesized that the more 
informed the source and the more negative his evalua- 
tions, the greater the amount of discomfort or ten- 
sion they would create for the S. .. . Although there 
were some puzzling exceptions, the results were gen- 
erally consistent with the above view, By and large, 
the three reactions occurred more markedly for the 
more informed source and for the more unfavorable 
evaluations."—M. О. Wilson. 

820. Hedberg, Raymond, & Baxter, Brent. 
(Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer.) A second look at 
personality test validation. Personnel Psychol., 
1957, 10, 157-160.—A study of the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey with life insurance sales- а 
men failed to reveal any statistically significant differ 
ences between criterion groups in terms of an item. 
analysis or differences in mean scores оп the sub- 
scales of the test. An examination, however, of the 
criterion groups’ raw score distributions revealed a, 
useful difference that held up in a cross-check sam- 
ple, viz., differences in heterogeneity on two of the 
scales.—4. S. Thompson. 

821. Heintz, Peter. (U. Köln, Germony.) Zur 
Problematik der “Autoritiren Persönlichkeit,” 
(On the problem of the Authoritarian Personality.) 
Köl. Z. Soziol., 1957, 9, 28-49.—It is perhaps not yet 
possible to put forth such a ‘critique of the criticism’ 
without overstepping the bounds of a purely scientific 
presentation of this work with the research results 
of other studies, and without falling into an equally 
affect-laden defense." Nevertheless, the Authoritarian 
Personality (see 24: 5796) is reviewed and various 
arguments against it are critically examined as well 
as subsequent investigations using other methods, 
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For the author “. . . a task seems to lie in preventing 
that argument over the Authoritarian Personality, 
which will of necessity also occur in Germany, from 
rigidifying immediately only because, in the last 
analysis, prejudices are wont to be defended with af- 
fect as well as attacked.”—S. S. Culbert. 

822. Iacono, Gustavo. (Catholic U. of the Sacred 
Heart, Milan, Italy.) In margine ad una ricerca 
effetuata in tema di atteggiamenti. (Comments 
on an investigation of attitudes.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1957, 18, 261-278.—Exploration of attitudes 
is a valid method of studying concrete personality 
traits and the meaning of the environment as under- 
stood by the individual. Data to support this ap- 
proach are presented from a study of workers’ atti- 
tudes to a technological change. English, French 
and German summaries,—E, Rosen. 

823. Ingehohl, Ingo. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Boston, 

Mass.) Personality tests—just what are they 
talking about? Advanc. Mgmt., 1957, 22(8), 16- 
24.—An examination of the measurement areas of 7 
widely used personality tests and the differential sort- 
ing of those areas into 4 major measurement areas. 
The 4 areas selected are: Level of activity, attitudes 
toward life, attitudes toward people as individuals, 
and attitudes toward society. Directed at the person- 
nel manager or business executive, the article at- 
tempts to show that personality tests are primarily 
measurements, and that their use depends primarily 
upon the value these measures might have to the in- 
dividual business person.—4. A. Canfield. 
. 824. Jones, Marshall B. (U. S. Naval School of 
Aviation Med., Pensacola, Fla.) The deliberate use 
of a set to "fake" in personality questionnaires. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 350.—Brief report. 

_ 825, Jourard, Sidney M. (Emory U.) Iden- 
tification, parent-cathexis, and self-esteem. J. con- 
sult, Psychol, 1957, 21, 375-380.—Fifty-six male 
and 56 female college students were tested with a 
Series of questionnaires designed to measure simi- 
larity with parents’ personalities, parent-cathexis, and 
self-cathexis. . . . The over-all results appear to con- 
firm the clinical observation that identification with 
parents, feelings and attitudes to parents, and self- 
esteem all cohere as a syndrome.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

826. Katz, Daniel; (Univ. of Michigan) McClin- 
tock, Charles, (Univ. of Michigan) Paes The 
ing. (Yale Univ.) The measurement of ego de- 
fense as related to attitude change. J. Pers., 1957, 
25, 465-474.—“Subjects were classified into low, 
middle, and high ego-defenders on the basis of per- 
sonality measures, and their change in attitudes to- 
wards Negroes was measured immediately after an 
influence attempt and five weeks later, The classi- 
fication of ego-defense by the F scale, omitting its 
conformity subsection, confirmed the prediction that 
middle ШЕШ д ош change the most after 
exposure to materials designed to give self-insicht.” 
SO. Wilson. g g insight. 

827. Klein, Melanie. Neid und Dank i 
(Envy and gratitude.) Psyche, Heidel., траге. 
241-255.—It is hypothesized that envy contributes 
to disturbed personality formation insofar as the in- 

fant experiences the breast as keeping satisfaction for 
itself. This may involve both constitutional and ma- 
ternal care factors. Satisfaction in nursing lays the 
basis for gratitude and formation of an ego experi- 
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enced as "good" in contrast to the "bad" ego of the 
internalized, envied or paranoid, attacking breast 
image. The clinical value of this hypothesis is illus- 
trated by application to a single case.—E. W. Eng, 

828. Kojima, Kenjiro. (Waseda U., Tokyo.) 
Jiko-tasha taido no kankei ni tsuiteno kenkyi; 
Bunsho kanseiho ni yoru hókoku. (A study on 
the relationship between self- and others attitudes; 
A study with sentence completion method.) Jap, J, 
educ, Psychol, 1957, 5, 42-45.—A thematic com- 
pletion test, a modified sentence completion test, was 
constructed based on Murray’s need-press theory, 
In the test it was attempted to specify the active and 
passive parts in the described situations. 80 adoles- 
cents were the Ss. The correlation between their 
aggresive reaction to others and others' aggressive 
reaction to them was + .48. In corresponding situa- 
tions it was +.61. The result is interpreted that the 
expectation of other person's attitude is related to his 
own reaction to others in the same circumstances, A 
consideration was made on various personal relation- 
ships and the methodological problems.—S. Ohwaki. 

829. Lazarus, Richard S. Baker, Robert W., 
Broverman, Donald M., & Mayer, Joseph. (Clark 
U.) Personality and psychological stress. J, 
Pers. 1957, 25, 559-577.— The over-all aim of the 
research program was to investigate personality- 
based individual differences in response to stressor 
conditions. The present paper discusses the follow- 
ing themes related to the general purpose. (a) The 
relationship between expression of a need in fantasy 
and its actualization in behavior need not be direct 
and positive. (b) The influence of any variable in 
the determination of behavior will depend upon the 
context of other variables in which it occurs. (с) 
Since the Ss represented different age and educa- 
tional levels, it was possible to consider some of the 
stressor factors from a developmental standpoint.— 
M. О. Wilson. 

830. Leider, A. R., & Mangham, C. A. A psy- 
chiatric study of the mothers of excessively cry- 
ing infants. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 508-520.— 
Descriptions of personalities of five mothers are pre- 
sented and it is found that no single maternal per- 
sonality factor is specific for the production of eX- 
cessive crying in infants. Acting out of hostility to 
the infant, guilt resulting from hostility to the infant, 
anxiety about handling the infant, and excessive fear 
of or desire for erotic gratification via the infant 
may result in failure to meet the needs of the infant 
and produce excessive crying.—D. Prager. 

831. Livson, Norman, & Mussen, Paul H. The 
relation of ego control to overt aggression an 
dependency. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1957, 55, 66- 
71.—"36 nursery school children were scored on in- 
dices of aggressive and dependent behavior mani- 
fested during a two-week observation period. These 
Scores were related to two measures of ego control 
derived from performance in a delay of gratification 
and in a cosatiation situation, There is a significant 
negative relationship between amount of expresse 
aggression and ego-control as assessed by the cosatia- 
Eu measure. The delay measure is also negatively 
ium aggression, though not significantly.”—H- 

832. Maher, Brendan A. (Northwestern U.) 
Personality, problem solving, and the Einstellung 
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effect. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1957, 54, 70-74.— 
2 hypotheses were raised in this experiment: (a) Ss 
who show antiscientific or nondynamic tendencies in 
their perceptions of behavior are more subject to the 
Einstellung effect; and (b) when achievement anx- 
iety is aroused this relationship is more pronounced. 
2 groups of 31 Ss each were given 2 Einstellung-test 
problem series. For one group standard testing con- 
ditions were employed; for the other, achievement 
anxiety was aroused. Ss were evaluated for dynamic- 
nondynamic perceptions of others, a measure derived 
from a modification of Kelly's Role Construct Reper- 
tory Test. This measure was not found to be related 
to Einstellung-test scores, but a significant relation- 
ship to achievement anxiety was obtained.—4. S. 
Tamkin. 

833. Merz, Ferdinand. Über die Stellungnahme 
zu Physiognomien. (Expressing opinions on physi- 
ognomies.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 179-189.—253 
portrait photograph were shown to 40 male and 
40 female subjects. The subjects had the task to 
sort the photographs according to 3 categories: sym- 
pathetic—indifferent—unpleasant. The results in- 
dicate that age and sex of the subjects as well as of 
the persons photographed influence the judgment. 
There exists a general social agreement which of the 
pictures are considered pleasant which not. How- 
ever, the degree of agreement varies considerably 
from picture to picture. Previous experience with 
persons resembling the portraits and other incidental 
factors have more influence upon the judgment than 
characterological factors. Therefore the Szondi- 
Test falls short of his goal to reveal the drive struc- 
tures of the subjects.—W. J. Koppitz. 


834. Millon, Theodore. Authoritarianism, in- 
tolerance of ambiguity, and rigidity under ego- 
and task-involving conditions. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol. 1957, 55, 29-33.—"Individual laboratory 
sessions involving judgments of autokinetic stimuli 
were conducted with 69 college students whose stand- 
ings on the California F scale were known ; approxi- 
mately half received ego-orienting instructions, half 
received a task orientation. . . . The results of the 
study were felt to be consonant with positions taken 
by Frenkel-Brunswik regarding the typical rigid and 
ambiguity-intolerent behavior of authoritarians. 
Limitations to this relationship were noted and alter- 
nate hypotheses suggested."—H. P. David. 


835. Murphy, William. Some clinical aspects 
of the body ego: With special reference to phan- 
tom limb phenomena. Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 
462-477.—"'The body ego from the point of view of 
its phylogeny and ontogeny is the gateway to the 
affects of both in the analytic session and the clini- 
cal interview." The bodily sensations of the patient 
inform us in advance of the verbalized aspects of 
consciousness which are to come. These sensations 
are also a key to the clinically and economically im- 
portant affect-laden, interpersonal relationships of 
the moment and a clue to the defensive as well as the 
expressive nature of these relationships. ^. . . the 
clinical material supports an assumption that it is 
only after the phallic part object has been fully in- 
corporated by the developing ego . . . that bodily parts 
can secondarily acquire the narcissistic cathexes 
formerly invested in the phallus or illusory phallus 
as a defensive measure against the loss of love or a 
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relative insufficiency in the relationship with parental 
figures. These facts also suggest that the phallic 
part incorporation process is not completed in many 
cases before puberty.” The ego uses intersensory 
perception in its attempt to solve conflicts with the id 
and superego forces. 40 references—D, Prager, 

836. Murray, David C., & Deabler, Herdis І. 
(Gulfport Division, VA Center, Biloxi, Miss.) 
Colors and mood-tones. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 
279-283.—'Neuropsychiatric patients . . . nursing 
assistants . . . and students . . . were presented with 
eight stimulus colors and a list of eleven moods and 
asked to pick a color to go with each of the moods, 
... For nine . . . mood-tones, . . . significant differ- 
ences (were found) . . . socioecomonic differences 
appeared to be more important . . . than . . , either 
mental health . . . ог... geographical . . . (differ- 
ences). . . . Certain colors were found to have about 
the same affective meaning for all groups. In other 
instances there were sharp group differences in the 
extent to which they associated a given color with a 
certain mood-tone."—P, Ash, : 

837. Novey, Samuel. A re-evaluation of certain 
aspects of the theory of instinctual drives in the - 
light of modern ego psychology. Int. J. Psycho- - 
Anal., 1957, 58, 137-145.—Considers Freud's vari- 
ous theories regarding instinctual drives as well as 
those of later phychoanalytical writers. Concludes 
that the ego receives energy directly from Eros, 
rather than indirectly from the id alone, as Freud 
postulated in his earlier writings. 23 references.— 
G. Elias. | 

838. Nuthmann, Anne M. (University of Wis- 
consin.) Conditioning of a response class on a 
personality test. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 
19-23.—This study attempts to demonstrate an in- 
crease in responses indicating self-acceptance on a 
personality test as a function of the contingent stimuli 
“good” and a light blink. Ss were chosen from stu- 
dents scoring in the lowest 15% of the acceptance-of- 
self distribution on a specifically constructed test. 
They were matched on the basis of scores and as- 
signed to one of 3 experimental groups, "good," light, 
or control. “The results indicate that: (a) Learning 
without awareness to respond positively to acceptance- 
of-self statements can occur; (b) the behavior of Ss 
who are aware of the purpose of reinforcement does 
not differ significantly in this situation from that of 
Ss who are not aware; and (c) the verbal stimulus 
"good" is capable of bringing about such learning 
whereas the nonverbal light stimulus is not" 1 
references.—A. S. Tamkin. 

839. Rabin, A. I. (Michigan State U.) Per- 
sonality maturity of Kibbutz (Israeli Collective 
Settlement) and non-Kibbutz children as reflected 
in Rorschach findings. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 
143-153.—To test the effects of absence of "con- 
tinuous mothering" in infancy upon later personality 
development in childhood, 38 ten-year olds who had 
been reared in an "infant house" under the care of 
nurses and who had only intermittent contact with 
their mothers (Kibbutz children) were compared on- 
the Rorschach with a control group of children reared 
within an ordinary family structure. The Kibbutz 
children do not reflect in their Rorschachs any dele- 
terious effects due to the early maternal "depriva- 
tion," and if anything, it is suggested that the Kibbutz 
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children show greater personality maturity than do 
the controls.” —A. К. Jensen. 

840. Rabinowitz, William. (Bank pel College 
of Education.) Anality, aggression, and acquies- 
cence. J. vid om soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 140-142. 
—Results of this experiment "clearly suggest that a 
response set to acquiesce, not the reported anality- 
aggression relationship, adequately accounts for Far- 
ber's findings.” —A. S. Tamkin. 

841. Roff, Merrill. Preservice personality prob- 
lems and subsequent adjustments to military serv- 
ice: The prediction of psychoneurotic reactions. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-136. 11 
p.—A longitudinal follow-up study is being made of 
patients of public school child guidance clinics and 
a nonpatient control group through subsequent mili- 
tary service. The present report compares two groups 
of former patients of the child guidance clinics: One 
group (55 men) were diagnosed as neurotic while 
in service; the other group of 55 represent individ- 
uals who attained a grade of sergeant or higher with 
no adverse indications in their military records. 
Childhood tendencies to antagonize others to an un- 
usual degree were shown to distinguish the potential 
neurotic with a high degree of accuracy. 

842, Rogers, Carl R. (U. of Chicago.) The 
necessary and sufficient conditions of therapeutic 
personality change. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
95-103.—"For constructive personality change to oc- 
cur, it is necessary that these conditions exist and 
continue over a period of time: (1) Two persons are 
in psychological contact. (2) The first, whom we 
shall term the client, is in a state of incongruence, 
being vulnerable or anxious. (3) The second per- 

son, whom we shall term the therapist, is congruent 
or integrated in the relationship. (4) The thera- 
pist experiences unconditional positive regard for the 
client. (5) The therapist experiences an empathic 
understanding of the client’s internal frame of refer- 
ence and endeavors to communicate this experience to 
the client. (6) The communication to the client of 
the therapist's empathic understanding and uncon- 
ditional positive regard is to a minimal degree 
achieved."—4. J. Bachrach, 

843, Savitt, Robert A. (Hillside Hospital, Glen 
Oaks, New York.) Teeth, е and the dentist- 
patient relationship. J. Amer. Soc., Psychosom. 
Dent., 1957, 4(4), 122-131.—Certain aspects of emo- 
tional problems which the dentist may encounter in 
his patient are stressed along with “some facets of 
the dentist’s personality and related problems, which 
may hamper him in the treatment of his patients.” 
The material is presented in very brief clinical 
“thumbnail sketches from patients and dentists who 
have been in analysis.” The examples are of extreme 
cases of aggression and sexuality but are offered with 
the admonition that “numerous milder variations of 
this behavior can be found in many dental patients 
and dentists,” and some discussion of proper patient 

handling is advanced—J. H. Manhold, Jr. 

844. Swada, Chuji. (Kanazawa U.) Seika 
ruikeigaku-teki kenkyü: Seikaku ыа по ОШ 
ҺОҺб. (Studies on the types of character: A method 
of character diagnosis.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
4, 79-86.—By means of a simple addition test, a 
method of character diagnosis was established. This 
is a modified Kraepelin Test and is composed of 20 
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columns of digits. The whole test is worked out con- ' 


tinuously, 2 minutes for each column. The result 
with 500 school children, 10 to 15 year olds, revealed 
6 types of learning curve; steady type, competitive 
type, positive fluctuation type, feeble type, negative 
fluctuation type, and stagnant type. 8 aspects were 
considered in the type determination. They are total 
number done by S, fluctuation, steepness of the learn- 
ing, position and rate of highest climb, and the num- 
ber of error. English summary, p. 126-127. 82 ref- 
erences.—S. Ohwaki. 

845. Schréder, Hans Eggert. Vom Sinn der 
Persónlichkeit. (The meaning of personality.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 207-217.—Ludwig Klages’ 
philosophy is often characterized by the title of his 
work “Logos as adversary of Psyche" (Der Geist als 
Widersacher der Seele), Such a dichotomy between 
logos and psychological life is not an end in itself, the 
final goal of his epistemological search seeks an in- 
tegration of logos into the psychological life. The 
key-concept in this connection will be found in Klages’ 
definition of personality as the perfected form of a 
person, in which the original, genetically conditioned 
schism between the psychological life and logos has 
been overcome by maturity.—W. J. Koppits. 

846. Sheriffs, Alex C., (Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley) & McKee, John P. (Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley.) Qualitative aspects of beliefs about men and 
women. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 451-464.—"The adjec- 
tives checked ascribed significantly more often to one 
sex or the other indicate that men are considered 
frank and straightforward in social relations, intel- 
lectually rational and competent, and bold and effec- 
tive in dealing with the environment. Men’s unde- 
sirable characteristics are largely limited to excesses 
of these traits. The stereotype of women embraces 
the social amenities, emotional warmth, and a con- 
cern for affairs beside the material. In addition, 
women are regarded as guilty of snobbery and irra- 
tional and unpleasant emotionality. Male subjects 
particularly emphasized men’s desirable characteris- 
tics; females emphasized women’s neuroticism. In 
general these stereotypes were confirmed.”—M. 0. 


Wilson. 


847. Shor, Ronald E. (Brandeis University.) 
Effect of preinformation upon human characteris- 
tics attributed to animated geometric figures. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 124-126.—"It was 
hypothesized that the animated geometric figures in 
the Heider-Simmel movie interact in such a way that 
the impression formed by Ss about the personality of 
one figure about which preinformation is given affects 
the way the other 2 figures are seen. This hypothe- 
Sis was investigated by comparing the frequency with 
which favorable or unfavorable traits were ascribe 
to these figures under 3 conditions. . . . If it is legi- 
mate to generalize from animated geometric figures 
to real people in everyday life Situations, the con- 
firmatory results obtained tend to indicate that the 
impressions formed of an individual may be a func- 
tion of the characteristics ascribed to another person 
seen to interact with him."—4. S. Tamkin. 

848. Stotland, Ezra; Thorley, Stanley; Thomas, 
Edwin; Cohen, Arthur R., & Zander, Alvin. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan.) The effects of group ex- 
pectations and self-esteem upon self-evaluation. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 55-63.— This study 
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explores the effect of a specific level of achievement 
upon an individual’s evaluations of his performance 
when the achievement is relative to an aspiration level 
set by a group and to the member’s stabilized expecta- 
tions about himself as represented by his self-esteem. 
Ss were assigned to one of 4 conditions, composed of 
the combinations of high and low group expectations 
and relevance and non-relevance of task to the pur- 
poses of the group. Half of the Ss within each ex- 
perimental condition were allowed to succeed and the 
other half made to fail. Several specific hypotheses 
within this framework were tested. “The group’s ex- 
pectations appear to have been more potent as a scale 
of reference than the individual’s self-esteem in de 
termining his evaluation of his performance. When 
the influence of the group was weakest (task was 
non-relevant) persons high in self-esteem . . . dif- 
fered in the way they evaluated their performance. 
When the influence of the group was strongest (task 
was relevant) there was no difference in the way that 
persons high or low in self-esteem rated their achieve- 
ment."—4A, S. Tamkin. 

849. Tamkin, Arthur S, & Klett, C. James. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts.) Barron's ego-strength scale: A repli- 
cation of an evaluation of its construct validity. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 412.—Brief report. 


850. Tannenbaum, Arnold S. (Univ. of Michi- 
gan.) Personality change as a result of an experi- 
mental change of environmental conditions. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 404—406.—To what 
extent can personality change, when it occurs, be un- 
derstood in terms of effect of specific environmental 
conditions? In a large clerical organization, two ex- 
perimental groups were created and subjected for 
more than a year to different programs of control. 
A paper-and-pencil questionnaire designed specifically 
to measure 26 personality trends to which each of the 
programs had some degree of relevance was adminis- 
tered near the beginning of the experimental period 
and about a year later at the end." The two pro- 
grams "were seen to have profound effects on the 
subjects’ attitudes toward the company and satisfac- 
tions in it." A table of before-after correlations and 
incidence of change is presented. “Twelve changes 
in the predicted direction prove significant at the .05 
level of confidence. Six changes significant at the .05 
level occur in a direction opposite to that predicted. 
... Although somewhat ambiguous, the data seem to 
indicate that measureable change can be effected by 
a persisting change in environmental conditions."— 
S. J. Lachman. 


851. Thorpe, Louis P., & Schmuller, Allen 
M. Personality: An interdisciplinary approach. 
Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1958. v, 368 p. 
$5.50.— The major topics of this textbook are: (a) 
The biological, motivational, and emotional bases of 
personality; (b) personality and the environment 
with emphasis on cultural determinants broadly con- 
ceived, education, and the home; and (c) study ap- 
proaches—psychoanalysis and personality, the organi- 
zation, typing, and measurement of personality. “A 
patterned electicism (sic) has served as the rationale 
for the present work. . . . The plan has been to em- 
phasize the important differences which have arisen 
among the several students of personality and then 
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to ascertain whether some defensible design could be 
derived from them." 18 references.—R. С. Holroyd. 

852. Tournier, Paul. The meaning of persons. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1957, 8, 55-60.—A psychiatrist de- 
scribes the passage from information about a per- 
sonage to communion with a person. While psycho- 
logical theory contributes to our understanding, this 
understanding of the person is a deep, sincere, per- 
sonal encounter.—4. Eglash. 

853. Voas, Robert B., Bair, John T., & Ambler, 
Rosalie K. Validity of personality inventories in 
the Naval aviation selection program. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, 
Sub. 1, Rep. No. 13. iii, 22, A. 15 p.— This study re- 
lated a number of standard personality tests to two 
types of problems arising in flight training: (1) 
Maladjustment of some cadets to military life; and 
(2) the development of disabling fear reactions to 
flying. Various scales from the MMPI demonstrated 
low but significant correlation with the military ad- 
justment criterion. The findings regarding the fear 
reaction criterion indicate that certain standard anx- 
iety scales are of no predictive value but are primarily: 
useful as indicators of the concurrent status of the 
individual. Therefore, they could be useful in identi- 
fying individuals for early elimination or for special 
counseling. 

854. Wax, Rosalie H. (University of Chicago.) 
Les notions de l'*ego" et de l'*id" dans la vielle 
littérature scandinave. (The concepts of the "ego" 
and the "id" in ancient Scandinavian literature.) 
Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1957, 12, 317-332.—A strik- 
ing characteristic of pre-Christian Scandinavian liter- 
ature was the pervasive interest in dialectic struggles 
between man's innate passions and his rational self. 
There is a strong similarity to American concepts of 
the self-made man, free choice, interest in the "real" 
world in preference to the spiritual world, added to 
the fact that both peoples are members of a Írontier 
society composed of nomads and explorers, and sub- 
ject to rapid cultural changes. Freudian and neo- 
Freudian interpretations notwithstanding, the rea- 
sons for these ancient self concepts remain to be 
identified, together with explanations of the early 
Scandinavian's tendencies for violent outbursts, fierce 
pessimism, faith in chance, and strange preference for 
recalling his defeats rather than his victories.—R. O. 
Peterson. 

855. Weinberg, S. Kirson. 
sonality: A study of four approaches. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958, iii, 58 p. 
$1.00.—In 6 concise chapters the author presents an 
analysis of the way anthropology, sociology, psycho- 
analysis, and psychology perceive the broad field of 
culture and personality. Included is a discussion of 
the contribution of each discipline to the study of 
culture and personality, the methodological problems 
involved, and the areas of difference and controyersy, 
and of convergence and agreement. 10-page refer- 
ences.—H. Angelino. 

856. Weiss, Edoardo. A comparative study of 
psycho-analytical ego concepts. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1957, 38, 209-222.—Compares Freud’s concept 
of the ego, mainly with those of Federn, and also, 
passingly, with those of Hartmann, Glover, French, 
and others. Federn’s views are deemed the most 
fruitful. Although Federn’s approach starts with the 
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conscious ego experience, his thinking is nevertheless 
founded on Freud’s psychodynamic approach and 
Freud's concept of the unconscious. 16 references.— 
G. Elias. 


857. Weiss, Edoardo.  Ichstórungen bei der 
Agoraphobie und verwandten Erscheinungen im 
Lichte der Federnschen Ichpsychologie. (Ego 
disturbances in agoraphobia and related phenomena 
in the light of Federn's ego psychology.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1957, 11, 286-307.—А reduction in firmness 
of ego boundaries as a result of withdrawal of ego 
feeling from vital functions and reference of the latter 
to objects, results in feelings of depersonalization. 
An ego that experiences itself as whole and undam- 
aged does not experience anxiety outside its usual en- 
vironment, The persons and things on which an 
agoraphobic depends for a sense of ego integrity 
result in his exposure to anxiety when he is away 
from his "ego prostheses,”—E. W. Eng. 


858. Wells, William D., Andriuli, Frank J., Goi, 
Fedele J, & Seader, Stuart. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) An adjective check list for the 
study of “product personality.” J. appl. Psychol., 
1957, 41, 317-319.—An adjective check list designed 
for survey use in the study of “product personality” 
is described. The list, containing 108 words, was 
given to 100 undergraduates, using a forced-choice 
presentation scheme, to identify stereotypes associ- 
pu me the owners of well-known automobiles.— 

‚ Ash. 


859. White, Robert W. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Adler and the future of ego psychology. 
J. indiv. Psychol, 1957, 13, 112-124.— There is a 
fundamental urge toward competence, possessing bio- 
logical and evolutionary significance, underlying 
many motives, playing a vital role in the growth of 
confidence and self-esteem, producing a variety of in- 
terests not associated with visceral need gratification, 
and providing a conceptual basis for the active side 
of man’s behavior. In this, or in a like direction, 
lies ego psychology’s future, 23 references.—A, Р. 
Howard, 


860. Wylie, Ruth C. Sarah Lawrence Coll, 
Some relationships Bees defensiveness ne) 
self-concept discrepancies, J, Pers., 1957, 25, 600— 
616.—"Two measures of discrepancies within the self 
Concept and four measures of defensiveness were 
created or modified from other sources. In general 
the findings using these instruments supported the 
notion that defensiveness will be a function of dis- 
crepancies with the self concept and/or discrepancies 
between the self concept and the self ideal, rather than 
being pee ишу from E’s knowledge of ob- 
Jective reality or from Ss’ insight into objecti 
reality."—M. О. Wilson. s ыу 


861. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Monashkin, Irwin. 
(Larue D. Carter Memorial Hosp., Indianapolis, 
Ind.) Self-acceptance and psychopathology, J. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 145-148.—Forty-three 
psychiatric patients rated their self and ideal con- 
cepts on adjective scales, the discrepancy between 
these two ratings being used as an index of self- 
acceptance. Significant negative relationships were 
found on the MMPI between self-acceptance and the 
F, Hs, D, Pa, Pt, Sc, and Si scales. A significant 
positive relationship was found between self-accept- 
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ance and the K scale. These results replicated a 
similar study among college students in several re- 
spects. Among the college students “the low self- 
accepters were found to have D and Pt as their first 
or second highest scores significantly more frequently 
than high self-accepters.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


(See also Abstracts 37, 285, 305, 306, 964, 2016, 
2190, 2374 
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862. Beres, David. Communication in psycho- 
analysis and in the creative process: A parallel, 
J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 5, 408-423.—In the 
analytic situation and in the aesthetic experience 
there is a comparable atmosphere of ego regression 
and permissiveness. In both, the primary process 
becomes more evident, contradictions are tolerated, 
forbidden basic needs are expressed, and fundamen- 
tal issues are raised. The productions of the analy- 
sand, the themes of the artist, and the myths of all 
people have a similar content. In the artistic act 
and in the analytic situation the forbidden and the 
repressed are re-created. Communication in art and 
in psychoanalysis is an essential component of the 
creative process that comprises both. Іп the psy- 
choanalytic interview specifically, communication be- 
tween analysand and analyst plays a major role in 
breaking down the patient's resistances and prepar-. 
ing him for the insight and emotional experience that 
leads to conviction. 36 references.—D. Prager. 

863. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York 24, N. Y.) Writers of halí-talent. 
Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 155-164.— Without an in- 
tuitive understanding of psychic masochism, the most 
skillful technician in the writing profession cannot 
be a real writer. "Interesting" situations, the over- 
emphasis upon sex, or the substitution of external 
events for internal vicissitudes cannot replace the 
understanding of motivation. Three writers are 
evaluated: Saul Bellow (The Adventures of Augie 
March), Jessamyn West (The Witch Diggers), and 
Marie Baumer (The Seeker and the Sought). —W. 
A, Varvel. 

864. Devereux, George. Penelope’s character. 
Psychoanal. Quart. 1957, 26, 378-386.—1t is con- _ 
tended that certain lines were added to Book XXIII 
of the Odyssey by Homer because they had a very 
pointed psychological significance for understanding 
Penelope's behavior on the return of Odysseus.—L. 
N. Solomon. 

865. Glick, Burton S. (111-29 66th Ave., Forest 
Hills 75, N. Y.) A brief analysis of a short story 
by Dylan Thomas. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 149- | 
154.—A Short story by Dylan Thomas, "The Fol- 
lowers," in his “Adventures in the skin trade an 
other Stories," is a curious blend of the comic an 
eerie. Its final, striking impact rests upon “identi- 
fication through the universality of the scopophilic 
component-instinct, the fear of the supernatural, the 
sudden feelings of guilt and confusion, and the drea 
of dire punishment at the hands of the dead." —WW. A. 
Varvel. | 
‚ 866. Góppert, Hans. Das Erlebnis des Schönen 
im Rahmen der Libidoentwicklung. (The experi- 
ence of beauty in terms of libidinal development. 
Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 270-274.— The influence 
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of beauty on sexuality is dominant during the period 
preceding puberty, and lasts well into puberty itself. 
Actually the latency period of Freud might be called 
the aesthetic period. The distance, yet unity and 
devotion of the experience of beauty provide the 
necessary conditions for developing an integrated per- 
sonal experiencing of sexuality.—E. W. Eng. 

867. Kohut, Heinz. ‘Death in Venice’ by 
Thomas Mann: A story about the disintegration 
of artistic sublimation. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 
26, 206-228.—An attempt is made to establish a 
correlation between some new biographical data, 
certain trends in the writings of Thomas Mann, and 
the plot of his short novel, Death’ in Venice. Un- 
conscious guilt and early sexual overstimulation in 
the formation of an artistic personality are discussed, 
The return of unsublimated libido under the influ- 
ence of aging and other factors is the interpretation 
of the disintegration of the creative possesses in the 
principal character of the story—L. N. Solomon. 
V 868. Kohut, Heinz. Observations on the psy- 
chological functions of music. J. Amer. Psychoa- 
anal. Ass., 1957, 5, 389-407.—Three functions of 
music are emotional catharsis for’ repressed wishes, 
playful mastery of threats of trauma, and enjoyable 
submission to rules. Music can allow subtle regres- 
sion via extraverbal modes of psychic function. 
Music can contribute to the relief of primitive, pre- 
verbal tensions and can provide for the maintenance 
of archaic object cathexes by virtue of its relation- 
ship to an archaic, emotional form of communication. 
The possibility of a scientific music therapy based 
upon a theory of psychological function and struc- 
ture is not discussed.—D. Prager. 

869. Rycroft, Charles. A detective story: Psy- 
choanalytic observations. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 
26, 220-245.—''The writings—and what is known of 
his life—of Wilkie Collins are presented as the seem- 
ingly transparent catharsis, and sublimation in crea- 
tivity, of his conditioning with reference to the primal 
scene, the taboo of virginity, and the persistence of 
the defusion of the idealized and the depreciated 
sexual feminine objects."—L. N. Solomon. 

870. Schöne, Annemarie. Das “Grausame” im 
deutschen und englischen literarischen Kinder- 
humor. ("Ruthlessness" in German and English 
humorous child literature.) Psychol. Beit., 1957, 3, 
108-125.—Examples from German and English chil- 
dren's books indicate that some actions considered 
“ruthless” by concrete thinking adults, are not ex- 
perienced as such by children (because they refer to 
common play situations). Grotesque contortions and 
exaggerations are enjoyed as playful pretensions. 
Genuine ruthlessness however, especially when com- 
bined with satire and irony, produces an ambiguity 
that has no place in children's books. English and 
French summaries. 23 references.—H. P. David. 

871. Skinner, John. (6172 W. San Vicente, Los 
Angeles 47, Calif.) James M. Barrie or the boy 
who wouldn't grow up. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 
111-141.—The clearest descriptions of Barrie's basic 
character are found in his autobiographical novels, 
“Sentimental Tommy" and “Tommy and Grizel,” 
which tell of his childhood and youth as well as his 
ambivalence about love and marriage. Barrie at- 
tempted to solve the dilemma of growing up by re- 
maining “the happy boy,” unconsciously trying to 
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join his mother in her childhood and so displacing 
his brothers and sister and father. The joy that he 
felt when his older brother, David, died must have 
unconsciously oppressed him for the rest of his life, 
16 references.—W. A. Varvel. 


872. West, S. S. The hypothesis of slow cyclical 
variation of creativity. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 
143-151.—"The hypothesis of the existence of cycles 
of creativity is scrutinized in the light of data avail- 
able in the literature. Dates of the rise of sculpture 
yield a cycle length of 319 years; the numbers of 
known active scientists in Arabic and classical Greek 
cultures yield a cycle length of 164 years. The rate 
of growth of the American Physical Society parallels 
the current cycle, extrapolated, of the latter peri- 
odicity, a maximum being predicted at about A.D. 
1980-90."—R. M. Frumkin. 


873. Wölfflin, Н. The sense of form in art: A 
comparative psychological study. New York: 
Chelsea Publishing Co. 1958. 230 p. $6.50.—This 
is a translation from the German of a book copy- 
righted in 1931 which compares the Italian and Ger- 
man concepts of form, particularly as expressed in the 
Renaissance art of the 16th century. “It is incorrect 
to believe that something completely new begins in 
a country with each style. We must always reckon 
with an enduring constant; this is the national con- 
cept of form, which changes only slowly and only 
Tittle.” The chapter topics cover form and contour, 
regularity and order, the whole and its parts, relaxed 
tension, grandeur and simplicity, types and generality, 
the relief conception, and clarity and the subject in 
art.—P. R. Farnsworth, 

874. Zeligs, Dorothy F. (230 Riverside Dr., New 
York 25, N. Y.) Saul, the tragic king. Part. Il. 
Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 165-189.—Saul's relations 
with David are studied for the picture they present of 
Saul’s personality structure and pathology. A lonely 
person, suffering from feelings of isolation and with- 
drawal, Saul never developed a close relationship 
with anyone. His depressions were responses to 
situations of rejection or abandonment. Depression 
was followed by rage and aggression against the 
rival. The conflict with Samuel was a struggle with 
a father-figure in which the theme of submission and 
rebellion predominated. In his contest with David, 
the father-son imagos were largely reversed. At one 
level, he first identified with David, then projected 
part of his own ego upon David and pursued him with 
sadistic fury. He eventually paid with his life as self- 
inflicted punishment for his aggressive wishes. А 
references.—W. A. Varvel. 


(See also Abstracts 333, 1926) 
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875. Cohen, Jacob. (Franklin D. Roosevelt VA 
Hosp., and New York U.) The factorial structure 
of the WAIS between early adulthood and old 
age. J. consult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 283-290.—“The 
WAIS standardization data for four age groups (18- 
19, 25-34, 45-54, and 60— over 75) were separately 
factor-analyzed using complete centroid extraction, 
blind oblique rotation to simple structure and a posi- 
tive manifold, and a second-order analysis into a 
general factor and orthogonal primary-specifics, 
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Among the conclusions were the following: “Three 
major correlated factors, Verbal Comprehension, Per- 
ceptual Organization, and Memory, are found with 
striking consistency over the age range studied. 
These are the same factors as have previously been 
reported for the Wechsler-Bellevue" and “only one 
exception to factorial invariance over age occurs. 
In the 60— over 75 group, the Memory factor under- 
goes a sharp increase in variance at the cost of the 
general factor. Thus, in aged subjects, intellectual 
performance, even on verbal tests, becomes dependent 
to a noteworthy degree on memory ability.” 20 refer- 
ences.—4. J. Bachrach, 

876. English, Horace B. Chronological divi- 
sions of the life span. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
437-439.—To find, for the Dictionary of Psycho- 
logical Terms, how such terms as child, adolescent, 
and adult should be defined, the writer sent an open- 
ended questionnaire to the 116 fellows of the APA 
Division of Developmental Psychology, requesting 
them to give chronological limits that apply for these 
and similar terms, 74 questionnaires were returned. 
Table 1 states limits which best meet consensus for 
various temporal divisions, along with percentage of 
replies favoring those limits. The author frankly 
admits that all distinctions are arbitrary. Each of life 
periods could have its limits shifted forward or back- 
ward. Although it doesn't matter so much which 
term we use, it is better for us all to say the same 
thing.—S. М. Schoonover. 

877, Erfmann, Irmgard. (U. Erlangen, Ger- 
many.) Das Problem des Rhythmus innerhalb der 
Entwicklungspsychologie. (The problem of rhythm 
in developmental psychology.) Psychol. Beit., 1957, 
3, 126-150.—A survey of the literature shows that 
single periodic events (particularly in play situations) 
are considered by many authors as "repetition phe- 
nomena.” Some investigators, especially Busemann 
and Gesell, have presented a systematic summary of 
all periodic phenomena to emphasize the rhythmic 
trend of general development. English and French 
summaries, 73 references.—H. P. David. 


878. Hopper, Harold E, (Wrangell, Alaska) & 
Pinneau, Samuel R. Frequency of regurgitation 
in infancy as related to the amount of stimulation 
received from the mother. Child Develpm., 1957, 
28, 229-235.—This hypothesis was tested: An infant’s 
gastrointestinal functions are easily disturbed, as 
shown in the frequency of regurgitation, and the 
stimulation of the infant by the mother over a pro- 
longed period results in improved digestion, Data 
of this study indicate that there is a decrease in 
regurgitation with age, but that the rate of decrease 
is not significantly affected by increased stimulation 
of the child. Evidence of a causal relationship found 
in some studies between decrease in regurgitation and 
maternal stimulation may be due to such factors as 
regression toward the mean and lack of a control 
group.—F. Costin. 

879. Munn, Norman L. The evolution of mind. 
Scient, Amer., 1957, 196(6), 140-150.—Presents a 
comparative survey of several sub-humans and man 
solving a variety of laboratory problems. “The nam- 
ing of things is the great difference that separates 
the human mind from animal minds.” This was at- 
tributed to the superiority of man's brain.—I. S. 
Wolf. 
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880. Ohira, Katsuma. (Kanazawa U.) Shu- 
konkotsu X-sen 20 keisoku ni yoru shintaiteki 
seijyukudo kettei kijyun to sono datosei. (A 
study on the standard of evaluating physical matura- 
tion degree through measurement of carpal bones 
radiograph and the validity of this standard.) Jap. 
J. educ. Psychol. 1956, 4, 67-78—The X-ray pic- 
tures of wrist and hand were obtained from 1022 
children from 0 to 15 years old. Maturation Quotient 
(M.Q.) was derived from the total area of wrist 
bones, age and stature based on Gauss’ least square 
method, The M.Q. showed high positive correlation 
with the degree of ossification of bones, number of 
carpal bones, dental age, carpal age, chronological 
age, and sexual development, increment of height 
and weight, but constitution index. English sum- 
mary, p. 125-126.—41 references —S. Ohwaki. 


881. Penrose, L. S. (U. Coll, London, Eng.) 
Parental age in achondroplasia and mongolism. 
Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1957, 9, 167-169.—Stevenson's 
recent investigation concerning sporadic achondro- 
plasia is discussed. The results secured by means of 
partial correlations indicate that paternal age, rather 
than maternal age, is the main factor in achondro- 
plasia. The reverse is true in mongolism. Previous 
surveys by other authors confirm these findings.— 
S. M. Schoonover. 


882. Székely, Lajos. On the origin of man and 
the latency period. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 
98-104.—Draws parallel between the socio-sexual or- 
ganization among primates and the oedipal-latency 
periods of human development, The young primate, 
who can abstain from engaging the dominant male in 
combat for the desirable females, is apt to live to 
maturity when his chances of succeeding in such 
battles are better. This, the author avers, is the 
origin of, and analogous to, the human oedipal period 
with its castration threats. 26 references.—G. Elias. 


883. Thomae, Hans. (Erlangen, Jordanweg 2.) 
Langsschnittuntersuchungen zum Problem der 
Beziehungen zwischen kórperlicher und seelischer 
Entwicklung. (Longitudinal studies concerning the 
problem of the relation between somatic and psycho- 
logical development.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 
1957, 4, 437-450.—Between 1952 and 1955 annual 
physical and psychological tests were administered to 
500 extreme cases of somatic development (acceler- 
ated and retarded). Though a correlation between 
somatic and psychological measurements is often posi- 
tive, a perfect parallel development could not be ascer- 
tained. The results are discussed in terms of a dy- 
namic theory of development. Its dominant trend 
is the tendency toward integration, but the degree of 
integration is constantly changing according to the 
actual stage of development. English and French 
summaries. 17 references—W. J. Koppitz. 


(See also Abstract 351) 
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884. Alambarri, Alfredo, & Perez Scremini, Al- 
berto. (Uruguay.) El abandono infantil. (Child 
desertion.) Bol. Inst. Int. Amer. Prot. Infanc., Monte- 
video, 1957, 31, 287-301.—The results from the lack 
of parental, especially mother's, care is emphasized. 
A five point legal reform is presented to implement 
prompt child adoption in Uruguay.—M. J. Vargas. 


_ 885. Benton, Arthur L., & Menefee, Frances L. 
"(State Univ. of Iowa.) Handedness and right-left 
discrimination. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 237-242. 
—"'Using young school children as Ss, a study of the 
association between right-left discrimination and de- 
gree of unilateral hand reference, as measured by the 
extent of deviation from equal use of either hand in 
manual activities, indicate that the two behavioral 
variables were related to a small and questionably 
significant degree. Variations in chronological and 
mental age did not affect the size of the relationship 
in this sample of Ss.”—F. Costin. 

886. Bloch, Herbert A.,. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
& Niederhoffer, Arthur. The gang: A study in 
adolescent behavior. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. xv, 231 p. $6.00.—Delinquency has 
increased in both quantity and variety. A survey is 
made of adolescent behavior, treatment, and ritual 
in various societies and the data is compared with 
‘modern American practices. Puberty rites, utilized 
^ by many societies as a means of transition for youth 
to adulthood, are not satisfactorily provided for in 
modern American culture. A substitute means of 
satisfying adolescent strivings is the gang. City 
gangs are discussed and Adler's theory of “masculine 
protest" is considered a valuable contribution in the 
understanding of delinquency. Suggestions are made 
with a view to giving the adolescent more formal 
recognition and status in society. 7-page references. 
—H. M. Cohen. 

887. Boehm, Leonore. (Brooklyn College.) The 
development of independence: A comparative 
study. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 85-92.—Using 
Piagets "methode clinique," a study was made of 
differences in social development between 29 Swiss 
children and 40 American children from 6 to 16 years 
ofage. Conclusions: (a) American children become 
more emancipated from their parents at an earlier 
age than do Swiss children; (b) American children 
are less "subjugated" to adults, however, they are 
more dependent on their peers; (c) American chil- 
dren develop freedom of thought and independence of 
judgment earlier; and (d) they develop earlier a more 
autonomous, but less complex, conscience.—FP. Costin. 

888. Bossard, James H. S. & Boll, Eleanor 
Stoker. (U. Penn.) Child behavior and the em- 
pathic complex. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 37-42.— 
Describes a concept called “empathic complex" which 
the authors hope can have applications to the soci- 
ology of child development, especially with respect 
to the otitstanding emotionalized contacts of the child 
as the polar points and motives forces in his develop- 
ment. Types of evidence are presented to support the 
validity of the concept.—F. Costin. 

889, Burchinal, Lee G., Hawes, Glenn R., & 
Gardner, Bruce. (Iowa State College.) The rela- 
tionship between parental acceptance and adjust- 
ment of children. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 65-77. 
i .. an attempt was made to determine what rela- 
tionship exists between the degree to which parents 
accept their child and personal and social character- 
istics of the child. The Porter Parental Acceptance 
- Scale and Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment 
— Were used to measure these variables.” Midwestern 
rural families were the subjects. No significant cor- 
relation was obtained between the two series of 
scores, The authors rejected the conclusion that the 
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test results mean that no relationship exists between 
parental attitude and children's personal and social 
characteristics, Instead, they concluded that the in- 
struments used in this study were inadequate. 26 ref- 
erences.—F, Costin. 


890. Cole, Nyla J., Shaw, Orla M., Steneck, Jack, 
& Taboroff, Leonard H. (Univ. of Utah College of 
Medicine, Salt Lake City, Utah.) A survey as- 
sessment of current parental attitudes and prac- 
tices in child rearing. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1957, 27, 815-822.—A survey was conducted in Salt 
Lake City on the common attitudes and reactions to- 
ward child rearing, and the attitudes and reactions 
toward the “emotionally disturbed” child, There is 
evidence of assimilation of recent psychiatric con- 
cepts in the child-rearing field. Although a fairly 
good knowledge of cause and symptoms of emotional 
disturbance was in evidence, those who would seek 
professional aid were small in number.—R. E, Perl. 

891. Cron, Gerald W., & Pronko, N. H. (U. 
Wichita, Kansas.) Development of the sense of 
balance in school children. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 
33-37.—Children ranging in age from 4 to 15 years 
were tested on a “balance board.” Testing was done 
at summer playgrounds. Improvement was found 
from age 4 to age 12, with a levelling off and slight 
decline from 12 to 15. Girls were superior in the 
younger age group, boys in the older.—M. Murphy. 

892. Davis, Carroll, & Northway, Mary L. (In- 
stitute of Child Study, Univ. Toronto.) Siblings— 
rivalry or relationship? Bull. Inst. Child Study, To- 
ronto, 1957, 19(3), 10-13.—A. summary of research 
carried out by Mrs. Davis. On the basis of a study of 
5 pairs of siblings over a period of 5 years, the hy- 
pothesis is supported that "each child uses his sibling 
as a means of his own self-definition.” As a result 
of siblings observing their differences, their relation- 
ships with each other are strengthened, and each 
sibling enhances his own uniqueness, Everyday be- 
havior among siblings, so frequently described by 
psychologists, is interpreted in light of this hypothe- 
sis.—F. Costin. . 

893. Douvan, Elizabeth. (Study Director, Sur- 
vey Research Center, Inst. for Social Research, Univ. 
of Mich.) Independence and identity in adoles- 
cence. Children, 1957, 4, 186-190.—Many vicissi- 
tudes of adolescence are not caused by biological 
changes but are united to puberty by cultural circum- 
stances and social environment. The author discusses 
points in two recent studies of the Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan, sponsored by 
the Boy Scout and Girl Scout Organizations. Ana- 
lyzed are: Attitudes toward rules, modes of expres- 
sion, reasons for difference, job choices, and girls 
must wait —S. M. Amatora. 

894. Dunnington, Margaret Jenne. Behavioral 
differences of sociometric status groups in a nurs- 
ery school. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 103-111.— 
“The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
statistically significant differences in aggressive, 1m- 
aginative, and verbal behavior could be found be- 
tween a group of high status children and a group of 
low status children in a nursery school." Differences 
were observed in aggressive and verbal behavior, but 
not in imaginative behavior.—F, Costin, 
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895. Eisenberg, Leon. (Harriet Lane Home, 
Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) The fathers 
of autistic children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 
27, 715-724.—The case histories of 100 families with 
autistic children were studied with special considera- 
tion of the personality of the father. 85 of these 100 
fathers showed a coldly mechanical attitude toward 
child rearing and a formalistic approach to marriage. 
Since the same parents who give rise to autistic 
progeny rear normal offspring, some other factors 
are necessary before psychosis appears. 18 references. 
—R. E. Perl. 

896. Faegre, Marion L., Anderson, John E., & 
Harris, Dale B. Child care and training. (8th 
ed.) Minneapolis, Minn.: Univer. Minnesota Press, 
1958. ix, 300 p. $3.00.—Meant as a practical guide 
for parents and others entrusted with the care of 
children, this 8th edition of the book includes sub- 
stantial revisions since its last edition in 1947 (see 
21: 2508), among these a completely new chapter 
on personality, adjustment and mental health and 24 
photographic illustrations. Тһе initial chapters dis- 
cuss general principles of growth and behavior de- 
velopment, as well as specific areas of habit train- 
ing. A series of chapters on more broadly conceived 
adjustment areas, such as emotional behavior, con- 
structive discipline, curiosity and sex education, im- 
agination, truth and falsehood, play, social develop- 
ment, personality, and the family round out the book. 
Each chapter concludes with a summary and a series 
of questions, A chapter on books for children and a 
reference list for further readings on child care are 
included.—D. F. Mindlin. 

897. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass.) Present-day society 
and the adolescent. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 
27, 508-517.—In present day America we are thrust- 
ing our adolescents into a group of societies which 
are beset with the same conflicts they are. The 
crucial developmental tasks of the adolescents are: 
(1) Modification of their unconscious concept of 
parental figures, (2) need for asumption of appro- 
priate standards of morality, (3) identification with 
biologically determined sex role, and (4) permanent 
decisions and choices as to educational and occupa- 
tional future. American society, in reality a whole 
host of societies, shows evidence of a most glaring 
lack of set values and standards. Tt has become in- 
creasingly less stable and given to capricious and un- 
predictable behavior. We seemed to be plunged into 

a 3. national adolescence. It is no wonder that it is 
difficult for the adolescent to solve his conflicts in 
regard to social morality in a society that is itself 
conflicted.—R. E. Perl. 

898. Grapko, Michael F. (Institute of Child 
Study, Univ. of Toronto.) The development of 
security in children. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., To- 
ronto, 1957, 19(2), 9-12.—After postulating that “se- 
curity" is a universal mental health concept, the 
author describes how the child develops security. 
Events and human relationships which make it likely 
that insecurity will develop are also discussed—F. 
Costin. 

899. Hellersberg, Elisabeth F. (New Haven, 
Conn.) Unevenness of growth in its relation to 
vulnerability, anxiety, ego weakness, and the 
schizophrenic patterns. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
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1957, 27, 577-586.—The relation between, uneven de- 
velopment and ego weakness is stressed in this paper. 
Four cases are presented to illustrate a child’s re- 
action to such stress situations resulting from uneven 
growth. A scale may be consideted with the ex- 
tremely unevenly maturated, schizophrenic child at 
one end and the adaptable child with a positive and 
even maturity pattern at the other. The circular 
relationship between uneven growth and anxiety is 
a primary problem. 21 references.—R. E. Perl. 


900. Jones, Mary Cover. (U. California.) The 
later careers of boys who were early- or late- 
maturing. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 113-128.— 
Boys who had been classified as physically acceler- 
ated or retarded during adolescence were compared 
atage 33. As adolescents, early-maturers were more 
attractive physically, more relaxed, poised, and mat- 
ter-of-fact. Late-maturing adolescents had been de- 
scribed as more expressive, active, talkative, eager, 
and attention-getting. As adults physical differences 
disappeared. Personality characteristics differed in 
some respects, tending to describe the adults similarly 
to the way they were described as adolescents. No 
differences were found between the two adult groups 
in marital status, family size, or educational level. 
Implications of the study are discussed, with em- 
phasis on the importance of considering individual 
differences within each of the groups.—F. Costin. 

901. Kanner, Leo, & Eisenberg, Leon. (Johns 
Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md.) Early infantile 
autism, 1943-1955. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1957, No. 7, 
55-65.—120 additional cases, beyond the 11 studied 
in 1943, have been found and observed over the years. 
Infantile autism is now established as a clinical syn- 
drome marked by extreme aloofness and preoccupation 
with the preservation of sameness. It appears within 
the first 2 years of life. "Present knowledge leads to 
the inference that innate as well as experiential fac- 
tors conjoin to produce the clinical picture." The 
need for research investigations in this area is great. 
43 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


902. Koch, Helen L. (Univ. of Chicago.) The 
relation in young children between characteristics 
of their playmates and certain attributes of their 
siblings. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 175-202.—The 
independent variables in this study were sex of child, 
ordinal position in his sibship, age difference between 
him and his sib, and the latter's sex. Dependent 
variables were age and sex of the children played 
with, or preferred as friends, amount of play with the 
sib's friends, and the kind of treatment believed to 
have -been received from the latter. Subjects were 
360 five- and six-year-olds from two-child, intact, 
native-born, white, urban families, Results of study 
and interpretation of these findings are presented in 
great detail. 15 references.—F. Costin. 

903. Lee, J. Murray, & Lee, Doris May. The 
child and his development. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1958. xiii, 624 p. $6.00.—"This 
book has been written for undergraduates, graduates, 
and teachers who wish to understand the principles 
of human development which have most significance 
for working with children and adolescents in the 
classroom. ++. Part I of the book deals with the basic 
concepts in understanding the whole child, relating 
the developmental pattern of the individual as he 
grows physically, intellectually, in his feelings, in his 
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relation to others and in his whole personality. Part 
II deals with the ways of understanding children 
through use of physical and psychological tests and 
measurements, through peer relationships, and through 
behavior cues. Part ILI deals with the methods of 
helping individuals learn and Part IV with ways of 
working with children and adolescents through dis- 
cipline in group relations, and in parent-teacher rela- 
tions.”—R. С. Holroyd. 


904. Levin, A. J. Oedipus and Samson, the re- 
jected hero-child. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 
105-116.—Many cultures have myths of heroes who, 
like Oedipus, were exposed to danger during child- 
hood and then rose to powerful social positions. The 
common prevalence of these myths is proof to the 
author that there is a universal tendency to reject 
children in our society. We cover up our rejection 
of children by implying that the hardships we inflict 
on a child are valuable and profitable experiences for 
the child.—G. Elias. 


905. McDavid, John, Jr., & Schroder, Harold M. 
(Princeton U.) The interpretation of approval and 
disapproval by delinquent and non-delinquent 
adolescents. J. Pers, 1957, 25, 539-549.—"The 
findings reported here proved some information about 
the nature and development of interpretational sys- 
tems, as well as evidence of wide individual differ- 
ences in interpretation of positive and negative in- 
terpersonal or situational events. A method for as- 
sessing interpretations of approval (praise and suc- 
cess) and disapproval (criticism and failure) events 
was presented, along with a description of its stand- 
ardization and experimental behavioral validation." 


—M. О. Wilson. 


906. Mamiya, Takeshi. (Yokohama National U.) 
Sei-teki hattatsu no rinkaiki ni kansuru mondai: 
Chükan hokoku. (Problem of the critical period of 
psychosexual development.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 
1956, 4, 21-27.—The critical periods as the transi- 
tion from childhood to maturity do not always coincide 
between physiological aspect and psychological one. 
The psychological aspect was studied in terms of ex- 
citability to words, sentences, anatomical figures and 
pictures with sexual content by means of GSR and 
respiratory rate recordings. A period from ll 
to 13 years old was found to be the one of psycho- 

i sexual change which is earlier than physiological 
maturation. English summary, p. 62—S. Ohwaki. 


907. Maucorps, P. H., & Maucorps, J. G. Les 
manifestations primaires du comportement social 
chez l'enfant et l'adolescent: Expansivité et po- 
larisation. (Important signs of social behavior on 
the part of the child and the adolescent: Expansive- 
ness and polarization.) Travail hum., 1957, 20, 90- 
149—This is the second of a 3-part study. This 
article describes four characteristic social categories: 
popular, isolated, excluded, and tolerated. 3 ages, 
both sexes, 2 grades, and 2 types of schools were used. 
Results are confused, but one trend which appeared 
particularly with adolescent girls was an increase in 
cooperation and sympathy, especially in boarding 
school girls. English summary. 27 references.—R. 
W. Husband. 

908. Merry, Frieda Kiefer, & Merry, Ralph 
Vickers. The first two decades of life. (2nd ed.) 
New York: Harper, 1958. xvii, 642 p. $5.75.— 
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While retaining the basic pattern and organization of 
the 1950 edition (see 25: 1650) several substantial 
changes have been made. Among these are: Chapter 
l, which is concerned with techniques of studying 
children, has been rewritten with more research 
material added. Chapters dealing with body struc- 
ture and functions, character and religious experi- 
ence, and special interest have also received im- 
portant modifications. Chapter references have re- 
placed most of the footnotes and student references 
have been added. Some of the Suggested Activities 
have been revised and new ones added.—F. Costin, 

909. Mohr, George Ј., & Despres, Marian A. 
The stormy decade; Adolescence. New York: 
Random House, 1958. 272 p. $3.95,—Adolescence | 
is"Presented from the orthodox Freudian viewpoint. 
Part I, personality structure and growth, covers the 
period pre-birth through preadolescence; Part п, 
adolescent development, its meaning, character 
changes, intellectual and creative interest, peer 
groups and search for indentity; Part III, mental 
health problems, the disturbed adolescent, suicidal 
preoccupation and juvenile delinquency ; and Part 
IV, mental hygiene for this age group. 6-page ref- 
erences.—G, Rubin-Rabson. 

910. Mulligan, D. G. (Victoria University Coll., 
Wellington, New Zealand.) Maori adolescence in 
Rakau. Victoria U. Coll Publ. Psychol, 1957, 
No. 9. 127 p.—An analysis of 40 TAT protocols was 
undertaken with two aims in view. The first of these 
aims involved an examination of the twin processes 
of socialization and individuation as they apply to the 
Maori youth of Rakau. By the use of a particular 
technique of analysis certain common features of the 
adolescent personality structure were identified in 
the protocols. The second aim involved an inde- 
pendent evaluation of a number of hypotheses derived 
from descriptive data. In a comparison of the de- 
scriptive data, Rorschach and TAT results, full or 
partial agreement was reached on 11 out of the 13 
points on which all the material had focussed. The 
level of consensual validation was therefore high. 
39 references—K, M. Newman. 

911. Murphy, Lois Barclay. Psychoanalysis and 
child development. Part II. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1957, 21, 248-258.—A "picture of the whole child, as 
he uses his autonomous ego functions, defenses and 
drive energies . . . in coping with the challenges of 
his everyday life with adults, and with peers, could 
be a common goal of psychoanalytic and child de- 
velopment research, producing a common under- 
derstanding needed both for therapy and for educa- 
tion.” 28 references.—W. A. Varvel. 

912. Mussen, Paul Henry, & Jones, Mary Cover. 
(Univ. of Calif., Berkeley.) Self-conceptions, mo- 
tivations, and interpersonal attitudes of late- and 
early-maturing boys. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 
243-256.—TAT protocols were analyzed, revealing 
personality differences between 16 seventeen-year-old 
boys who had been physically accelerated during 
adolescence, and 17 boys of the same age who had 
been physically retarded during adolescence. Re- 
sults: Retarded boys revealed more negative self- 
conceptions, feelings of inadequacy, feelings of being 
rejected and dominated, prolonged dependency needs, 
and rebellious attitudes towards parents. The early- 
maturing boys showed a much more favorable per- 
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sonality structure. More of them seemed to be self- 
confident, independent, and capable of playing an 
adult role in interpersonal relationships. The two 
groups did not differ in needs for achievement or 
personal recognition.—F. Costin. 


913. Pollak, Otto. (Professor of Sociology, Whar- 
ton School, Univ. of Pa.) Family situations and 
child development. Children, 1957, 4, 169-173— 
The author discusses some conceptual steps toward a 
theoretical framework for studying family situations 
and their influence on the development of the child. 
4 theorems included under personality development 
are: (1) The theorem of family model combination; 
(2) the theorem of family-plus factor; (3) theorem 
of model adaptation; and (4) the common destiny 
theorem of sibling development—S. M. Amatora. 


914. Reyes, Pedro. (Venezuela. La casa de 
observacion para nifias del consejo Venezolano del 
niño. (Observation home for little girls of the Vene- 
zuelan children’s council.) Bol. Inst. Int. Amer. 
Prot. Infanc., Montevideo, 1957, 31, 157-168.—The 
organizational structure and the program of observa- 
tion and psychological study carried out in this ob- 
servation center are presented.—M. J. V. argas. 


915. Siegman, Aron Wolfe. (U. North Carolina.) 
Authoritarian attitudes in children: I. The effect 
of age, IQ, anxiety and parental religious attitudes. 
J. clin, Psychol., 1957, 13, 338-340.— "The Children's 
Antidemocratic Scale (CAS) was administered to 83 
Ss with an age range of nine to thirteen, Ss’ CAS 
scores decreased significantly with age. It was sug- 
gested that the decrease in authoritarian attitudes 
with age is due to the maturation of Ss' cognitive 
processes as well as Ss' increasing independence of 
parental authority. Ss with high CAS scores ob- 
tained significantly lower verbal IQ scores and sig- 
nificantly higher scores on the Children's Manifest 
Anxiety Schedule than those with low CAS scores. 
Finally, Ss whose parents were strictly observant of 
the Jewish religion tended to fall either in the upper 
or the lower quartile of the CAS distribution.” All 
Ss were of the Jewish faith; most were from upper 
middle class homes. Ns for Separate age groups 
varied from 11 to 21. The verbal subtests of the 
WISC were given children of 10 or more years of 
age—L. B. Heathers. 

916. Spivack, George. 


De Schools. 
Child-rearin; "esc LIN 


g attitudes of emotionally disturbed 


adolescents. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 178.— 
Abstract. 
917. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers College, Columbia 


University.) The adolescent views himself: A 
psychology of adolescence. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1957. xiv, 581 р. $6.50.— Behavior is greatly. 
influenced by a person's self-concept. This text at- 
tempts to show how the adolescent sees himself, It 
combines this view with theory about adolescents" 
problems, activities, and beliefs. Original data con- 
sists of adolescents’ own statements. Chapters con- 
tain questions, study projects, and bibliographies.— 
D. L. Stresing. 

918. Takahashi, Seiki. (Kobe U.) 
shükyo shinri ni kansuru kosatsu. (General sur- 
vey on the religious psychology of children.) Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol, 1957, 4, 154-158.—Religious men- 
tality in children is conceivable as the result of their 
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egocentric and animistic thought. Divination is ac- 
cepted by them in the same way as magic and fairy 
tales. Real religious sentiment is not developed yet. 
During the late childhood, the interest in religion de- 
creases. The late adolescence is the period of the 
development of real religious thought in relation to 
the problems of life. English summary, p. 192-193. 
—S. Ohwaki. 

919. Trevett, Laurence D. Origin of the crea- 
tion myth: A hypothesis. J. Amer. Psychoanal, 
Ass., 1957, 5, 461-468.—The sequence „of the in- 
fant's early perceptions from the recognition of the 
breast to the recognition of person is the creation of 
the infant, which through the ages has been pro- 
jected into theories of creation similar in many cul- 
tures and religions. The need of mankind to pro- 
duce such theories of creation is reflected by in- 
dividuals in the Isakower phenomenon because of the 
tendency to recapture and repeat the infant’s earliest 
perceptions.—D. Prager. 

920. Tyler, Fred Т. (U. California.) Organ- 
ismic growth: Some relationships within the in- 
dividual among cycles of growth in physical char- 
acteristics. Child Develpm., 1958, 28, 55-63.—Using 
a correlational approach involving the concept of 
"staggered or lead and lag correlations," the author 
concludes that his data for physical growth in adoles- 
cents does not favor an hypothesis of unity of intra- 
individual growth. “, . . in addition to individual 
differences in physical growth, marked intra-individ- 
ual differences occur. These latter cannot be at- 
tributed solely to the effects of differences in the 
timing of cyclical growth in physical characteristics." 
—F. Costin, 

921. U. S. Children's Bureau. Research relating 
to children: Studies in progress. Washington, D. 
D.: Author, 1958. iv, 146 p. (Bull. VIL) $1.00.— 
This issue includes summary reports of research in 
progress or recently completed (August 1, 1957- 
February 28, 1958) .—L. A. Pennington. 

922. Walters, James; (Florida State U.) Pearce, 
Doris, & Dahms, Lucille. Affectional and aggres- 
sive behavior of preschool children. Child De- 
velpm., 1957, 28, 15-26.—Observations of 69 girls 
and 55 boys revealed that: (1) 3., 4-, and 5-year- 
olds were more affectionate verbally than physically. 
(2) There was little difference in the frequency with 
which physical and verbal aggression was shown. 
(3) Aggression increased with age; boys were more 
aggressive than girls. (4) At all age levels the chil- 
dren were more affectionate than aggressive in their 
responses to others, and employed affection more fre- 
quently than aggression in initiating contacts. (5) 
Two-, three-, and four-year-old boys initiated more 
affectional contacts than did girls of these ages; two- 
year-old girls. initiated more affectional contacts with 
girls than with boys. Boys chose boys or adults 
more than girls as objects of their affection; they 
chose boys rather than adults as objects of their ag- 
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923. Billig, Otto, & Adams, Robert W. Jr. 
(Vanderbilt Medical School, Nashville, Tenn.) 
Emotional conflicts of the middle-aged man. 
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Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 535-541.—Adjustmental prob- 
lems of the middle-aged man may be expressed in his 
family life, relationships with business associates, or 
in attempts to prove his sexual abilities by extra- 
marital affairs. At times more severe symptoms may 
develop. The possible etiology and treatment of such 
conflicts are discussed.—D. T. Herman. 


924. Botwinick, Jack; Brinley, Joseph F. & 
Birren, James E. (National Institute of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Set in relation to age. J. 
Geront., 1957, 12, 300-305.—Two age groups were 
compared with respect to set as it is defined by the 
functional relation between reaction time and an ir- 
regularly presented series of preparatory intervals. 
The largest age differences in reaction time were with 
the shortest or shorter intervals. This suggested that 
the older group either required more time for prepara- 
tion or required more time to overcome the effects 
of an overestimated interval.—J. Botwinick. 


925. Breen, Leonard Z. (Univ. of Chicago.) 
Some problems of research in the field of aging. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 41, 412-416.—The author 
analyzes the various problems of research in the field 
of aging. Researchers do not know what is the 
nature of aging. Subjects of research hitherto are 
usually the rejected, the isolated, or the sick. Gen- 
eralizations are made on the basis of an inadequate 
sample. The author argues for more and better re- 
search particularly about the average healthy older 
person.—S. M. Amatora. 


926. Bromley, Dennis B. (U. Liverpool, Eng- 
land.) Some effects of age on the quality of in- 
tellectual output. J. Geront., 1957, 12, 318-323.— 
Three age groups comprising a total of 200 subjects 
were compared with respect to “quality” of intellec- 
tual output when “quantity” was kept constant ex- 
perimentally. Statistically significant decline with 
age was found.—J. Botwinick. 


927. Donahue, Wilma, & Tibbitts, Clark. (Eds.) 
The new frontiers of aging. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Univer. Michigan Press, 1957. х, 209 p. $5.00.— 
This is a report of the research symposium of the 
Eighth Annual (1955) Conference on Aging of the 
University of Michigan. 15 chapters cover the main 
social problems or aspects of aging: Employment, 
population structure, income, mental and physical 
health, adjustment, and retirement. In some instances 
the chapters consist of reviews of concepts, issues, and 
data; in others, current research is described. Both 
the subject matter and authors are listed in the index. 
'The senior editor prepared a summary chapter under 
the title, "Emerging principles and concepts: A sum- 
mary.” This chapter attempts to draw from the pres- 
entations points of particular interest because of im- 
plications or controversy surrounding them.—J. E. 
Birren. 


928. Ehrentheil, Otto F. (Tufts Medical School, 
Boston.) Differential diagnosis of organic de- 
mentias and affective disorders in aged patients. 
Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 426-432.—Differential diagnosis 
of affective disorders and organic dementias in the 
aged is of great importance because active therapy 
can alter successfully the course of the affective con- 
ditions. A table to aid differential diagnosis is pre- 
sented. 28 references.—D. T. Herman. 
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929. Granick, Samuel. (Temple Univ., Phila.) 
Personality adjustment of the aged in retirement 
communities. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 381-385.—Sur- 
veys of six retirement communities in Florida and 
California were reviewed and found to support the 
two hypotheses that the aged in these towns show 
healthy personalities and that they have made satis- 
factory adjustments to their environments. Facilities 
of these communities are in harmony with the needs 
of the aged.—D. T. Herman. 


930. Hass, Rita. (Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) 
Finding useful roles for the aging. J. soc. Ther., 
1957, 3, 141-146.—Problems faced by the aging are 
discussed along with suggestions for their resolution 
by way of social planning.—L. A. Pennington. 


931. Mitchell, J. Murray, Jr. (U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.) An hypothesis of psy- 
chological aging. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 459- 
462.—The hypothesis, based on common observation, 
states that “The apparent psychological duration of a 
chronological interval, compared with that of a second 
chronologically identical interval, is inversely pro- 
portional to the total apparent psychological duration 
of life up to and including the first interval compared 
with the apparent duration up to and including the 
second interval.” A method of stating the hypothesis 
mathematically in equation form is given.—R. H. 
Waters. 


932. Pearson, Margaret. The transition from 
work to retirement (2). Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 
139-149.— This is a study of the early years of re- 
tirement of 74 men less than 68 years of age who had 
been retired for less than three years. Although de- 
tails of personal and social life are presented, the 
primary purpose was to discover whether retirement 
resulted in any marked change in attitude. It is felt 
that the most noticeable characteristic was their pas- 
sive acceptance of their new way of life, and it is con- 
cluded that, with very few exceptions, once a man 
has retired from his own regular work with his own. 
firm, he seems to be lost to industry.—G. S. Speer. 


933. Ross, Mathew. (Univ. of Calif. Medical 
School, Los Angeles.) Current treatment of the 
emotional problems of elderly people. Geriatrics, 
1957, 12, 603-606.—Several illustrations of successful 
psychotherapeutic work with the elderly are reported, 
Adding depth and breadth as well as length to liv- 
ing must be the ultimate goal of therapy for the eld- 
erly —D. T. Herman. 


934, Sheldon, Henry D. The older population 
of the United States. New York: John Wiley, 1958. 
xiii, 223 p. $6.00.—The 1950 Census data, compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census, were analyzed with re- 
spect to age and related factors. The result is a com- 
prehensive treatment of the phenomenon of aging 
from the point of view of: (1) The distribution of age 
groups and their geographic locations, (2) occupa- 
tion, income, and employment status, and (3) family 
and housing arrangements, Trends are discussed and 
detailed tables of data are provided.—J. Botwinick. 


935. Still, Joseph W. Boredom: The psycho- 
social disease of aging. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 557- 
560.—The percentage of work time is decreasing and 
that of leisure time is increasing. With these have 
emerged the new psychosocial disease of boredom. 
As an antidote, people must be educated in creative 
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activities in art, Science, and education. Society must 
provide stimulus and opportunity for creative pur- 
poseful living.—D. T. Herman. 


936. Stolze, Helmuth. Reifungsstufen und Reif- 
ungskrisen im Leben der Frau. (Stages and crises 
of maturation in the life of woman.) Z. Psychother, 
med. Psychol, 1957, 7, 138-150.— Maturation is a 
process involving recurrent sequences of "death" and 
"birth." Usual critical points in the personal de- 
velopment of women are: Separation from parents; 
acceptance of the man as husband; acceptance of in- 
dividual uniqueness in marriage; pregnancy; and 
finally, loss of reproductive ability. Emergence from 
the last crisis with enhanced maturity is particularly 
difficult in the small, relatively isolated modern family. 
33 references.—E. W. Eng. 


937. Welford, A. T. Ageing and human skill. 
London, England: Oxford Univer. Press, 1958. у, 
300 p... $4.00.— This book is a record of the researches 
made from 1946 to 1956 in a unit sponsored by the 
Миће Foundation at the Cambridge University 
Psychological Laboratory, to study changes of per- 
formance from young adulthood through the middle 
years to the sixties and seventies, Both laboratory 
and field studies are reported. Topics covered in- 
clude “оп the nature of skill,” “methods of studying 
age changes,” “perception,” “problem solving,” 
“adaptability,” “learning and memory,” etc, It is felt 
that study of middle and old age provides not only 
knowledge about the processes of ageing but also “a 
magnifying glass to human performance.” 7-page 
references.—H. Feifel, 
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938. Abegglen, James C. Subordination and 
autonomy attitudes of Japanese workers. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 181—189. — "This study is an ex- 
amination of differences in attitudes toward tradi- 
tional relationships within Social groups between 
Workers from rural and those from urban backgrounds 
in large industrial firms, They lead to a reconsid- 
eration of the process of migration from rural villages 
to industrial employment and the role of the younger 
son in the rural families of Japan as a psychological 
Source of social change."—R. M. Frumkin, 

939, Angell, Robert Cooley. Free society and 
moral crisis. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer, Michigan 
Press, 1058. viii, 252 P. $6.00.—The grave condi- 
tion of modern man and Society is rendered more 
hopeful by concern over moral problems, since moral 
integration is essential for the “cementing” of a so- 
ciety. An effort is made to discover the factors that 
make for integration within the moral order, 
with the analysis of the moral order, methodol 
and theoretical problems are considered together with 
Some practical applications of the author's insights 
and findings to the maintenance of à free society.— 
D. J. Wack, 


940. Arnhoff, Fra: 


nklyn М. (Mental Hith. Res. 
Unit, Dept. of Men 


tal Hygiene, Syracuse, N. X) 
Ethnocentrism and stimulus generalization: A 
replication and further study. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 393-394.—Data were previously re- 
ported giving "support to the hypothesis that ethno- 
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centrism represents an ‘overgeneralization phe- 
nomena.’” In a study of 60 female student nurses, 
aged 18 through 22, who were given the MMPI, the 
CVS Intelligence Scale, and the California Ethno- 
centrism Scale as well as two stimulus generalization 
(SG) tasks, significant correlations were not found 
between E Scale scores and total error scores on each 
stimulus generalization task. Previous positive find- 
ing "must therefore probably be attributed to chance. 
While present results do not preclude the possibility 
that ethnocentrism is related to overgeneralization in 
thinking, the functions involved in performance on 
the tasks investigated do not appear to be on the same 
psychological continuum."—$, J. Lachman, 


941. Baldamus, W. A sociological theory of 
economic administration. Brit, J. Sociol., 1957, 8, 
256-262.—Stresses the necessity for consideration of 
the role of secondary processes of socialization in the 
development of an adequate theory of economic or- 
ganization.—R. M. Frumkin, 


942. Barch, Abram M., Trumbo, Don, 
John. (Michigan State University.) Social setting 
and conformity to a legal requirement. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1957, 55, 396-398.— The study noted 
"the effect on a subject's behavior of observing others 
conform or fail to conform to a legal requirement," 
4229 male drivers and 1004 female drivers of pas- 
Senger cars were observed turning during the periods 
of the study. "Observations made under normal 
traffic conditions were analyzed to determine the in- 
fluence on the signalling behavior of automobile driv- 
ers of the signalling behavior of other drivers. A 
weak but significant positive relationship was found 
between observation of conformity of others to a legal 
requirement and self-conformity.”—S. J. Lachman. 


943. Beilin, Harry, & Werner, Emmy. (0. 
Minn.) Sex role expectations and criteria of so- 
cial adjustment for young adults. J. clin. Psychol., 
1957, 13, 341-343.—“ Forty-nine adult informants in 
a Minnesota county [rural] were interviewed and 
asked to report on adjustment in the community of 
those subjects (aged 18-25) they knew among a list 
of approximately 900...” Of 115 items used as 
criteria of social adjustment, 25 showed marked sex 
differences. Girls were judged well adjusted by the 
informants if they were “ladies,” seemed relatively 
happy in their marriages. Young men were judged 
adjusted if they acted sensibly, had respect for au- 
thority, had ambition to succeed, and were good 
workers.—L. B. Heathers, 

(U. 


944. Bendix, Reinhard, & Berger, Bennett. 
California, Berkeley.) Das Bild der Gesellschaft in 
theoretischer Perspektive, (The concept of society 
in theoretical Perspective.) Köl. Z. Soziol., 1957, 9, 
1-27.—"The main Purpose of this paper is to sketch 
another start for sociological theory which can per- 
haps Overcome the disintegration of the [various 
other] perspectives . . . our perspective is related to 
an intellectual tradition which considers man and 
Society within the framework of both allied and con- 
tradictory tendencies or forces ... [and] can be 
looked upon as a methodological or linguistical artifice 
which draws the attention to two interconnected as- 
pects of sociological theory.” The reciprocal effects 
which characterize Social life are best described by 
numerous concept-pairs such as cooperation and con- 
flict, conformity and deviation, etc., and ^... prob- 
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ably every social fact . . . possesses effects for the 
debilitation as well as for the continued functioning 
of the social structure. Sociological theory must in- 
clude both tendencies," using various conceptual- 
dichotomies which “can be regarded as methodological 
protection against the one-sidedness inherent in every 
concept formulation.” Special mention is made of 
Tocqueville’s work and methods. 28 references.—S. 
S. Culbert. 

945. Berkowitz, Leonard. (Univ. of Wisconsin.) 
Effects of perceived dependency relationships upon 
conformity to group expectations. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 350-354.—The study was designed 
to test the hypothesis that “group members perceiv- 
ing themselves as interdependent for their reward 
attainment become highly motivated toward the group 
task,” Results generally are in accord with several 
predictions, one of which is that: “Members of groups 
who are instrumentally interdependent become more 
highly motivated toward the group task than Ss who 
can achieve their goals independently of the others in 
the group.” Another prediction supported by results 
is that: “Under conditions of instrumental independ- 
ence, Ss who are told that both they and their team- 
mates can attain a valued goal through the group 
activity become more highly task motivated than Ss 
who are told either that only S or Ss partner can 
attain this goal.”—S. J. Lachman. 

946. Black, Therel R. (Utah State U., Logan.) 
Formal social participation: Method and theory. 
Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 61-65.—A method of meas- 
uring participation in a social group based upon de- 
gree of involvement is presented. Weights are as- 
signed as follows: (1) For membership, (2) for at- 
tendance at about one-fourth of the meetings, (3) for 
attendance at about one-half of the meetings, (4) for 
attendance at about three-fourths of the meetings, (5) 
for membership on a committee, and (6) for holding 
office. Reasons for excluding financial contributions 
are given.—H. К. Moore. 

947. Blood, Robert O., & Livant, William P. 
The use of space within the cabin group. J. soc. 
Issues, 1957, 13(1), 47-53.—The micro-ecology of 
cabin groups has proven a promising tool of theo- 
retical and practical analysis of the dynamics of group 
interaction. The very instability of cabin group mem- 
bership in a therapeutic camp provides among a rela- 
tively small number of subjects and within a brief 
span of weeks a rich resource for observing the results 
of the introduction and withdrawal of group members. 
The variety of settings within which the cabin group 
functions provides numerous opportunities for observ- 
ing the use of space under varying circumstances. 
For the counselor, observing the use of space helps 
diagnose the individual's development, while inten- 
tionally manipulating the physical settings is essential 
to making the milieu maximally therapeutic—J. A. 
Fishman. 

948, Bogardus, Emory S. (U. of So. Cal., L. A.) 
Albert Schweitzer as a leader. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1957, 42, 46-53.— I hree different types of leadership 
as manifested in the life of a distinguished world 
figure are analyzed and discussed. The author tenta- 
tively sets forth several propositions concerning the 
development of leadership—M. Muth. 

949, Brown, Emory J., & Bealer, Robert c: 
(Pennsylvania State U., University Park.) Value 
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orientations and behavioral correlates of members 
in purchasing cooperatives. Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 
50-58.—Data were collected by personal interviews 
to test two hypotheses: (1) Members of farmer pur- 
chasing-type cooperatives value the organization pri- 
marily as an economic institution and minimize the 
ideological elements, and (2) differential value orien- 
tations are correlated with differential behavior, so 
that those members whose values are most in agree- 
ment with the public goals of the cooperative—the 
ideological and the economic—will be more effective 
than those who value only the economic goals. The 
data, in general, lend support to the hypotheses.—H. 
K. Moore. 

950. Browne, C. G., & Cohn, Thomas S. (Wayne 
State U., Detroit, Mich.) The study of leadership. 
Danville, Ill.: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
1958. 487 p.—The 51 selections on leadership by 
various authors in this volume concern the relation- 
ship of leadership to specific groups, the trait-situa- 
tion controversy, identifying leaders, observation and 
participant evaluation methods, leadership criteria, 
the dynamics of leadership and personality attributes 
characteristic of a number of leader roles, their social 
perception, autocratic and democratic leadership, and 
the relation of the leader to his followers. In the 
final section, training of leaders, their psychological 
set, the importance of communication, sensitivity 
training to produce greater self understanding and 
the relation of leaders to others, role playing as a 
training method, and evaluation of training programs 
are discussed.—G. K. Morlan. 

951. Cahnman, Werner J. Socio-economic 
causes of anti-semitism. Soc. Probl., 1957, 5, 21- 
29.—Presents strong historical evidence to suggest 
that antisemitism is more of a sociogenic phenomenon 
than a psychogenic one, specifically that concern with 
status is more closely related to the development of 
anti-semitism than such a thing as authoritarianism 
and other psychological factors. 28 references.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 

952, Cole, G. D. H. Sociology and social policy. 
Brit. J. Sociol, 1957, 8, 158-171.—“It is wrong to 
attempt to establish a sharp distinction between the 
sociologist and the policymaker ; for a high propor- 
tion of sociological investigation has a practical pur- 
pose and is not worth doing unless it issues in con- 
clusions about social policy. . . .” The pukka 50- 
ciologist is organically bound to social policy making 
whether he likes it or not. To dismember the so- 
ciological from the citizen self is akin to removing 
one’s head to cure a head cold.—R. M. Frumkin. 


953. Coleman, James; Katz, Elihu, & Menzel, 
Herbert. The diffusion of an innovation among 
physicians. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 253-270.—125 
general practitioners, internists and pediatricians were 
interviewed in a research design attempting to com- 
bine sociometric techniques with survey research. in 
order to determine the social processes intervening 
between the initial trials of a drug by local innova- 
tors and its final use by virtually all the medical com- 
munity. The influence of social networks operated 
initially among the doctors integrated into the medi- 
cal community through professional ties then through 
friendship relations. Finally there was introduction 
of the drug completely independent of the time of 
associates introduction. The results are explained 
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in terms of the greater influence of colleagues in 
uncertain situations as compared to clear-cut situa- 
tions.—H. P. Shelley. 


954. Cutlip, Scott M. A public relations bibli- 
ography and reference and film guides. Madison, 

isc.: Univer, Wisconsin Press, 1957. xvii, 313 p. 
$5.00.—This catalog of public relations material con- 
tains nearly 3600 entries in 73 categories. Part I 
lists sources of information on public relations prac- 
tice. Part II lists an annotated bibliography of books, 
periodicals and pamphlets on the theory and defini- 
tion of public relations, communications, tools and 
media, relations with the external publics, fields of 
public relations practice and professionalism in public 
Situations. Part III is a guide to selected films on 
public relations practice, “This work is launched 
with the hope that it will aid those students, teachers 
and practitioners striving to build preciseness and 
professionalism into public relations practice,"—]. E, 
Meister. 

955. Danskin, David G. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) 
Studies on the sociological aspects of specific oc- 
cupations. Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 104-111.— 
Sociological studies of physicians and nurses are sum- 
marized, and the main points are listed for sociologi- 
cal studies of twenty-three other occupations, 72 ref- 
erences,—G, S, Speer, 


956. Delgado, Rafael Rodriguez. А possible 
model for ideas, Phil, Sci, 1957, 24, 253-269. — 
Ideas are classified according to “perceptive,” “intui- 
tive," "conceptual" and "affective" types. Since 
ideological thinking manifests itself in the “historical 
specializations” of social groups, 4 types of social 
groups (the empirical, the intuitive, the logical, and 
the affective) can be defined as correlated with the 
model of ideas, Similarities to Spranger’s typology 
are noted.—M. B. Turner, 


957. Dupuis, Adrian M. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Group dynamics: Some ethical pre- 
suppositions. Harv, educ. Rev., 1957, 27, 210-219, 
—Three basic categories of the literature on group 
dynamics, (1) “action-oriented” studies in natural 
settings, (2) controlled laboratory studies, and (3) 
philosophical discussions, are analyzed for their 
ethical presuppositions and implications. The ethical 
relativism implicit in these Studies is seen to be in 
direct conflict with traditional education's belief in 
universal, absolute, and external norms of conduct. 

he group is regarded as the sole source of moral 
authority, and only democratic group decisions are 
valid moral judgments, The consequences in educa- 
tional practice are reflected in the changed role of the 
teacher, the rejection of traditional teaching methods, 
and the passing of discipline and freedom to the con- 
trol of the group. The implications of democratic 
consensus extend to other areas, as administration, 
curriculum, and finance—R., C. Strassburger. 

958. Dziewicka, M. (Centr. Sch. Planning and 
Stat, Warsaw.) Peasant-workers: A new Social 
group in Poland. Int. soc. sci. Bull., 1957, 9, 174— 
180.—Nearly half of Poland's farm holdings do not 
exceed 10 acres. Surveys of up to 2000 peasant hold- 
ings between 1947 and 1954 (methodology not de- 
Scribed) showed "employment off the farm in the 

overwhelming majority . . ." and industrial employ- 
ment in a majority of cases. This is interpreted in 
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terms of rural overpopulation, manpower shortages in 
new industries and a serious housing shortage in the 
towns. A preference for urban production jobs over 
service jobs in the country (e.g., at summer resorts) 
is noted. It seems that peasants seeking jobs in in- 
dustry are motivated “by the desire for social advance- 
ment which the smallholder associates with the town." 
The economic position of the peasant workers is better 
than that of other smallholders but inferior to either 
the full-time farmers on larger farms or to the regu- 
lar urban workers. Moreover, this way of life is 
“a bar to participation in social, political and cultural 
life.” The existence of this social class is “prob- 
ably transitory."—4. Kapos. 


959. Evans, Richard 1. (Univ. of Houston.) So- 
cial psychology on television: Experimental pro- 
gramming. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 12, 531-532,— 
The opportunity to present a series of psychology pro- 
grams of a non-telecourse variety was an opportunity 
to investigate some of the experimental possibilities 
inherent in the presentation of social psychological 
content on television. “This paper describes certain 
aspects of the series: Techniques of presentation, the 
presentation of potentially controversial subject mat- 
ter, and the problems involved in the evaluation of the 
series.” One program dramatized social prejudice; 
another featured a discussion of basic propaganda 
techniques; still another focussed on worker morale, 
The experimental programming of social psychology 
on television “provides further evidence which sug- 
gests that educational television not only supplies a 
challenging experimental medium in social psychol- 
ogy, but also in the process provides a means of com- 
municating significant psychological ideas to a greater 
representation of the population than has heretofore 
ever been possible."—S. J. Lachman, 

960. Exline, Ralph V. (Fels Grp. Dynamic Cntr., 
U. of Delaware.) Group climate as a factor in the 
relevance and accuracy of social perception. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1057, 55, 382-388..— T wenty- 
eight groups of five or four graduate students each, 
controlled for sex, education, and acquaintance were 
assigned to congenial or noncongenial group cli- 
mates.” The accuracy of social perception as a func- 
tion of the “climate” of social interaction was studied. 
“Individuals in congenial groups were significantly 
more accurate in perceiving task oriented behavior of 
their group than were individuals in noncongenial 
groups. .. . Individuals in noncongenial groups were 
not more accurate in perceiving the interpersonal 
relations in the groups than were individuals in con- 
genial groups." Other findings on accuracy of per- 
ception are reported, “Те is concluded that social 
climates can predictably affect the perception of task- 
oriented behavior, but that further research on the 
relationships among social climate, ego-oriented be- 
havior, and accuracy in social perception is neces- 
sary.” 24 references.—S, J. Lachman. 


961. Firey, Walter. Coalition and schism in a 
regional conservation program. Hum. Organiza- 
tion, 1957, 15(4), 17-20.—The coalition of independ- 
ent West Texas cotton and sorghum farmers to re- 
sist governmental control of underground water and 
the subsequent fractioning of the coalition when the 
members split on new issues; this process exemplifies 
the extension of mass society organization to the 
agricultural scene—L, M, Hanks, Jr, 
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962. Galdston, Iago. (Ed.) Panic and morale. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1958. 
xx, 340 p. $5.00.—This report is based on a con- 
ference sponsored by the New York Academy of 
Medicine and the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. Par- 
ticipants represented medicine, psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, social psychology, cultural anthropology, so- 
ciology, political science and communication. Major 
topics considered were: Morale and communication, 
nature and meaning of morale, sociology of morale, 
and community resources for morale. 120-item bib- 
liography.—E. D. Lawson. 

963. Galeski, B. (Inst. Agric. Econ, Warsaw.) 
Social stratification of rural areas: Research prob- 
lems. Int. soc. sci. Bull., 1957, 9, 193-211.—Students 
of rural sociology in Poland found the usual marxist 
dichotomy, owners versus non-owners of means of 
production, insufficient for their purposes. Other 
criteria were introduced, such as area of family hold- 
ing, hours of wage-labor, hours of work for goods 
and services, etc. Contains an elaborate “marxist 
justification” of the concepts used and tables from 
several rural community studies to illustrate their 
use.—A. Kapos. 


964. Gerard, Harold B. (Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Incorp., Murray Hill, New Jersey.) Some 
effects of status, role clarity and group goal clarity 
upon the individual's relations to group process. 
J. Pers., 1957, 25, 475-488.—" These . . . results sug- 
gest that a high status individual may be affected by 
certain aspects of his group situation in manner 
which is quite different from the way in which a low 
status individual is affected. The high status person 
tends to work more effectively the fewer the restric- 
tions placed upon his role and the wider his scope of 
activity. A low status person, on the other hand, 
tends to feel impotent in an unclear group situa- 
tion.” —M. О. Wilson. 


965. Haddenbrock, Siegfried. —(Psychiatrisches 
Landeskrankenhaus, Schussenried/Wiirtt.) Zur 
Struktur und Dynamik der humanen (leib-see- 
lisch-geistigen) Gesamtsituation. (Structure and 
dynamics of the total human situation.) Z, exp. ange- 
wand, Psychol., 1957, 4, 401-408.—Somatic and psy- 
chological influences of the environment upon the 
hereditary disposition are arranged in a schema, 
designed as an aid for phenomenological analysis of 
the total human situation. English and French sum- 
maries.—W, J. Koppitz. 

966. Hammer, Carl, & Inkle, Fred Charles. In- 
tercity telephone and airline traffic related to dis- 
tance and the “propensity to interact.” Sociome- 
try, 1957, 20, 306-316—“A statistically significant 
relationship exists between distance and the frequency 
of telephone calls or airline trips per pair of persons, 
between cities in the United States. . . . The fre- 
quency in interactions between two persons can be 
expressed as a power function of distance, with a 
negative exponent, —b, where b assumes various 
values between confidence limits of 1.3 and 1.8 in the 
case of telephone and airline traffic as interactions.” 
Weights assigned to cities due to particular popu- 
lation composition or some other peculiarities of the 
cities can be interpreted as an index of the average 
“propensity to interact” of all individuals in the city. 
—H, Р. Shelley, 
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967. Hanfmann, Eugenia. Social perceptions 
in Russian displaced persons and an American 
comparison group. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 131-149.— 
50 Russian DPs and a matched group of Americans 
were psychologically tested as part of the Harvard 
Project on the Soviet Social System. Generalizations 
deducted from the data obtained are discussed: (a) 
Interest in people and human affairs, (b) objectivity 
about others, (c) perception of the dynamic person- 
ality core of others, (d) balance of evaluation, (e) 
severity of judgment, (f) awareness of the com- 
plexity of psychological motivation, (g) pessimistic 
expectations in evaluating a person's total life-space, 
(h) response to interpersonal conflict, (i) self-per- 
ception, and (j) attitude towards the problem of 
group-belongingness and maintenance of personal in- 
tegrity. Some weaknesses of the tests are discussed 
and improvements suggested. The characteristics of 
the Russian’s cognition and evaluation of persons are 
discussed in relation to the Soviet political and social 
system.—C. T. Bever. 

968. Havighurst, Robert J. The leisure activi- 
ties of the middle-aged. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 
152-162.—"This is a study of the psychological sig- 
nificance of leisure activities to men and women in 
the age range forty to seventy... . Age, sex, and 
social status are more closely related to content of 
leisure than they are to their significance, On the 
other hand, personal adjustment and social mobility 
are more closely related to the significance of leisure 
than to its content."—4R. М. Frumkin. 

969, Hazari, A. (L. S. College, Muzaffarpur, 
India.) Influence of the group upon mental work. 
J. Bihar Univ., 1956, 1, 17-23.—20 college students, 
ten from both sexes, were tested under three different 
conditions, i.e, working alone, working in the pres- 
ence of а coacting homogeneous group, and in the 
presence of a coworking heterogeneous group. Con- 
sonants Cancellation Test and Multiple Tests were 
used. The results show that working with homoge- 
nous group increased output of work, not affecting the 
quality of work.—U. Pareek. 

970, Heber, Rick F., & Heber, Mary E. The 
effect of group failure and success on social status. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 129-134,—Subjects were 
48 second and fourth grade public school pupils. 
A slightly modified Cunningham Social Distance 
Scale was administered twice with a 2-week interval 
between testings, and again one week later. To in- 
duce artificial failure and success an arithmetic test 
was used. Among the findings: When social ratings 
were high before grouping, group failure had a decre- 
mental effect upon social relationships of group; 
however, this effect was temporary. When social 
ratings were low before grouping, grou! experience 
improved social relations of groups. eutral and 
success groups showed a parallel rise following group 
experience; the effect of success groups showed 
greater permanence.—S. M. Schoonover, 

971. Heider, Fritz. (U. Kansas.) The psy- 
chology of interpersonal relations. New Yor! Н 
John Wiley, 1958. ix, 322 p. $6.25.—The main con- 
cepts of the analysis are: Subjective environment, or 
life space, perceiving, suffering, experiencing or 
affected by, causing, can, trying, wanting, sentiments, 
belonging, and ought and may. , In terms of these 
concepts the following psychological phenomena are 
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examined: Perceiving other people, action, motivation 
and feeling, sentiments, value, controlling other peo- 
ple, sympathizing or scorning others. The orienta- 
tion owes a great deal to Gestalt and Lewinian con- 
cepts but is not confined to them. 200-item bibliog- 
raphy.—R. A. Littman. 


972. Hinkle, Lawrence E., Jr., Plummer, Nor- 
man; Metraux, Rhoda; Richter, Peter; Gittinger, 
John W., Thetford, William N., Ostfeld, Adrian 
M., Kane, Francis D., Goldberger, Leo; Mitchell, 
William E, Leichter, Hope; Pinsky, Ruth; Goe- 
bel, David; Bross, Irwin D. J., & Wolff, Harold G. 
Studies in human ecology. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1957, 114, 212-220.—A total of 2924 individuals from 
$ homogeneous populations was studied during the 
past 5 years for factors relevant to the occurrence of 
bodily illness and disturbances in mood, thought and 
behavior. It is concluded that man's relation to his 
Social environment as perceived by him has a pro- 
found effect upon his health, influencing the develop- 
ment and progression of all forms of illness regard- 
less of their etiology. As a group, persons who ex- 
perience "difficulty in adapting to their social environ- 
ment have a disproportionate amount of all the ill- 
ness which occurs among the adult population."— 
N. H. Pronko. 

973. Kirsch, Arthur D. Social distance in vot- 
ing behavior related to N variables. Stud. higher 
Educ., Purdue Univer., 1957, No. 86. 47 p.—3 scales 
of Social Distance in Voting Behavior were estab- 
lished as Guttman scales using a nationally represen- 
tative sample of 1989 high school students. These 
Scales were related to personal data variables and 
other items dealing with segregation, civil liberties, 
and knowledge of democratic principles. Although 
the results might be contaminated by extraneous in- 
fluences they suggest that increases in education 
bring decreases in social distance. 78-item bibliog- 
raphy.—R. M. Frunkin. 


974. Klett, C. James. (U. of Washington.) The 
stability of the social desirability scale values in 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. Е 
consult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 183-185.—In a study of 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
among high school subjects and from varying socio- 
economic status groups within the high school popu- 
lation, it was found that no differences existed among 
socio-economic groups within the high school as to 
the median value of their social desirability judg- 
ment on the items. There was also no difference 
found between grades or sexes. Other findings in- 
dicated that the “social desirability scale values ob- 
tained from the high school group as a whole cor- 
related .94 with those obtained by Edwards.”—A, J, 
Bachrach. 


975. Lanzetta, John T., & Roby, Thornton B. 
Group learning and communication as a function 
of task and structure “demands.” J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1957, 55, 121-131—“Left to themselves 
under constant situational pressures, groups modify 
their behavior at a characteristic rate which is inde- 
pendent of the demands placed on them. However, 
depending on the nature of the task, a given rate of 
behavior modification may have different conse- 
quences for the rate of improvement in some perform- 
ance criterion such as errors."—H. P. David. 
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976. Luszki, Margaret Barron. Team research 
in social science: Major consequences of a grow- 
ing trend. Hum. Organization, 1957, 16(1), 21-24. 
— Team research as compared with individual re- 
search is more influenced by the policies of the financ- 
ing organization, more publicized, more beset with 
problems of personal adjustment, morale and com- 
munication, and more sensitive to problems of leader- 
ship. Doubts are reported concerning whether groups 
can formulate and execute imaginative research plans. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

977. McCann, Richard V. (Andover Newton 
Theol Sch. Newton, Mass.) Ambivalent images 
of men. Relig. Educ., 1957, 52, 436-438.—By means 
of interviews and questionnaires, the relative ѕис- 
cess-goodness orientation of 400 people were studied. 
Of 200 men and women of diverse background, 60% 
were oriented to success, and 30% were highly ori- 
ented in the direction of “goodness.” In our culture 
the equivalent of sin is failure.—G. К. Morlan. 


978. McGinnies, Elliot, & Vaughan, Willard. 
(U. Maryland, College Park.) Some biographical 
determiners of participation in group discussion. 
J. appl. Psychol, 1957, 41, 179-185.—To identify 
biographical factors that would differentiate par- 
ticipants from nonparticipants in a community group 


‘discussion, both biographical and discussion data were 


collected from 324 members of seven groups. “Тһе 
reliable predictors . . . were: Socioeconomic status 
‚ + familiarity with the discussion area . . . and 
group affiliation. . . . A high or positive rating was 
associated with a tendency to participate in group 
discussion. . . . The two factors having the greatest 
number of significant associations with the remaining 
[ones] were education and leadership."—P. Ash. 


979. McGregor, O. R. Social research and so- 
cial policy in the nineteenth century. Brit. J. 
Sociol., 1957, 8, 146-157.—An examination of social 
research as related to social policy in Great Britain 
in the period between the great surveys of Eden and 
Booth with special emphasis on how social pathology 
resulting from laissez faire industrialism was coped 
With by the professional middle-classes in the nine- 
teenth century was presented in order to show that 
the history of social research cannot be logically 
Separated from the history of social policy. 23 ref- 
erences.—R. M. Frumkin. 


980. McKee, William W. An experiment in in- 
terdisciplinary teaching. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 
1957, 3, 253-262.—Description of the evolution of a 
course in human development in which representa- 
tives of different disciplines—sociology, biology, psy- 
chology, social work, cultural anthropology and 
religion—cooperatively participated. The course, be- 
ginning with a behavioral Sample from another cul- 
ture, moved successively to a consideration of uni- 
versal human processes, thence to an evaluation of 
Special components of development centering around 
the specific forces emanating from family and com- 
munity, and closing with a critical estimate of the 
self within society at large. While the exact nature 
of student gain resulting from this course was neces- 
sarily obscured by measurement difficulties, the 
faculty participants agreed that the experience of 
working in an interdisciplinary setting was of con- 
siderable value to them —R, McQueen, 
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981. Mack, Raymond W., Freeman, Linton, & 
Yellin, Seymour. Social mobility: Thirty years 
of research and theory. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse 
Univer. Press, 1957. 31 p.—An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of 168 items on social mobility covering a 
thirty-year period írom 1924 through 1953.—H. 
Angelino. 

982. Macrae, Donald G. Social theory: Retro- 
spect and prospect. Brit. J. Sociol, 1957, 8, 97— 
105.—Concerning the continuity and present situa- 
tion of social theory the author suggests three things: 
(1) That the nature and purpose of theory are not 
always properly appreciated and consequently mis- 
takes about the significance of the history of social 
thought are made; (2) that there has been much 
more convergence in sociological thinking than is 
usually recognized; and (3) that consequently so- 
ciology has firmer theoretical foundations than is 
sometimes thought. The work of Comte, Spencer, 
and Durkheim, et al., as well as modern theorists and 
theories are reviewed in the above context—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

983. Maier, Norman R. F., (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor) & Maier, Richard A. An experimental 
test of the effects of “developmental” vs. “free” 
discussions on the quality of group decisions. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 320-323.—A “developmental” 
and a “free” type of discussion leadership were com- 
pared with respect to the degree to which they in- 
fluence the quality and unanimity of group decisions. 
Small groups of students were asked to make a de- 
cision involving the wisdom of promoting a particu- 
lar employee to a new job. The “high quality” de- 
cision was reached about twice as frequently in the 
“developmental” discussion groups as in the “free” 
discussion groups, but no significant difference was 
obtained with respect to group unanimity. The writ- 
ers believe that these “findings apply only to prob- 
lems in which emotional involvement is not an im- 
portant aspect of the problem . . . with other types 
of problems the ‘free’ type of discussion may be 
more effective. . . ."—P. Ash. 

984. Mandelbaum, Maurice. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Societallaws. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 
1957, 8, 211-224.— There are several alternatives to 
methodological individualism, or the view that social 
facts and social laws are reducible without remainder 
to facts and laws concerning the behavior of individ- 
uals. The establishment of irreducible societal laws 
need not commit us to the thesis of historical in- 
evitability or to the metaphysics, or explanatory 
methods, of.holism.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


985. Mannheim, Karl. Systematic sociology: 
An introduction to the study of society. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. xxx, 169 p. 
$6.00.—The editors of these lectures of Mannheim 
are: J. S. Erés, lecturer in political institutions, and 
W. A. C. Stewart, professor of education, both of the 
University College of North Staffordshire. In their 
preface they examine the position of Mannheim in 
modern sociology, his concept of systematic sociol- 
ogy, its ultimate aims for reform, social and cultural, 
and the methods. “The application of psychological 
analysis in the interpretation of social situations is 
one of M.s most important contributions. ...” In 
the first part of the book M. lectures about man and 
his psychic equipment, in the second part about the 
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most elementary social processes (dynamics of small 
groups and personality formation), in the third part 
about the larger groups, and the class problem, and 
in the last part about social stability and social 
changes, illustrated by the criticism of the Marxist 
theory. Bibliography for each chapter.—E, Katz. 

986. Menzel, Herbert. (Columbia Univ.) Pub- 
lic and private conformity under different condi- 
tions of acceptance in the group. J. арлот. soc. 
Psychol. 1957, 55, 398-402.—“Data from a survey 
among physicians provide . . . interview statements 
about prescriptions of new drugs (public expressions) 
and the doctor's actual prescription record (private 
behavior). A norm of being up-to-date with respect 
to three choice situations is inferred from the pre- 
vailing direction of discrepancies between private per- 
formance and public accounts. Acceptance in the 
group was measured sociometrically. In all three 
choice situations, those of low acceptance reported 
more up-to-date behavior than indicated by the pre- 
scription record, while doctors of high acceptance 
seldom did so.”—S. J. Lachman. 

987. Merton, Robert. К. (Columbia U.) Priori- 
ties in scientific discovery: A chapter in the so- 
ciology of science. Amer. sociol, Rev., 1957, 22, 
635—659.— This is an analysis of one aspect of science 
and the behavior of some scientists, viz., the claim to 
priority in scientific discovery, its causes and rami- 
fications.—G. H. Frank. 

988. Merton, Robert K. The role-set: Problem 
in sociological theory. Brit. J. Sociol., 1957, 8, 106- 
120.—Role-set is “. . . that complement of role-rela- 
tionships in which persons are involved by virtue of 
occupying a particular status.” ‘Thus, eg., the status 
of the school teacher in the U. S. has its distinctive 
role-set, in which are found pupils, colleagues, the 
school principal and superintendent, the Board of 
Education, professional associations, etc. The author 
presents social mechanisms articulating role-sets as 
well as those factors causing conflicts.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

989. Merton, Robert K. Social theory and so- 
cial structure. (Rev.ed.) Glencoe, Ш.: Free Press, 
1957. xviii, 645 p. $7.50.— This volume contains 
two essays previously published elsewhere and two 
yet unpublished essays. The unpublished essays deal 
with the "empirical and theoretical analyses of the 
sources and consequences of that breakdown of so- 
cial norms which is described as anomie" and the 
"specifically sociological, as distinct from socio- 
psychological, implications of current inquiries into 
reference-group behavior.” His method of "func- 
tional analysis" is interested not so much in quanti- 
tative presentation of research data as in consolida- 
tion of social theory and social research as well as in 
codification o£ substantive theory and of procedures of 
qualitative analysis in sociology.—I. Neufeld. 

990. Michie, D., & West, D. J. A mass ESP 
Test using television. J. Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 
1957, 39, 113-133.— Telepathy tests were utilized by 
radio in 1926 by Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. у. J. 
Wooley. The present experiment was with the use 
of television, and the results do not seem to be sig- 
nificant, due in part to shortness of the experiment in 
which statistical procedures cease to be. applicable. 
This experiment was conducted in April, 1956, in 
ESP card guessing (19 guesses each), with 1367 per- 
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sons taking part. Of this number, a Mr. B. Downey 
had 15 right guesses out of a possible 19, so follow- 
up tests were made with him. Results of the experi- 
ment give little encouragement for unstructured tests 
with large unselected audiences, but can be used to 
discover good subjects. The follow-up tests with Mr. 
Downey (with 2 experimenters) indicate the im- 
portance of the experimenter’s role, in such experi- 
mental procedures, since he was completely unsuccess- 
ful with the new or second experimenter—O. J. 
Jacobsen. 

991. Mills, Theodore M. Group structure and 
the newcomer: An experimental study of group 
expansion. Oslo, Norway: Oslo Univer. Press, 1957. 
32 p.—By the use of two role players and a naive 
subject, a three member problem solving group is 
established and different group climates and per- 
sonal interrelationships are artifically established to 
test several hypotheses relating to the introduction 
later of a newcomer to the several structural triads 
so created. The data are interpreted to indicate that, 
with expansion of a group, the emotional ties be- 
tween members of the initial group help determine 
how the new person will fit in. The organization of 
the whole group, as well as the particular place a 
member has in it, makes a difference as to how he 
works with the newcomer. Group integration re- 
duces the anticipated value of the newcomer. The 
acceptance of a given member by others and the 
heterogeneity of the emotional ties in the initial group 
interact to produce a higher probability of a con- 
genial relationship. An example of this principle is 
in a group where the naive subject is a member of a 
coalition against a third person; the newcomer on 
arrival is welcomed into and joins the coalition, re- 
jecting the isolate. The “coalition” pattern in a 
threesome develops into the three against one split 
with the addition of a newcomer.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

992. Moeller, George, & Applezweig, Mortimer 
H. A motivational factor in conformity. J. ab- 
norm. soc, Psychol., 1957, 55, 114-120, —"T wo groups 
of women college students were placed in a judg- 
mental conformity situation . . . to test the hypothesis 
that persons with high social-approval and low self- 
approval motivation would yield to a unanimous, but 
erring, majority in judgment of length of lines more 
frequently than would persons with the Opposite mo- 
tivational profile. . . . The results were in accord 
with the major hypothesis,” 17 references.—H. P. 
David. 

993. Ogburn, William F. (Chicago U.) Social 
trends. Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 42, 3-9.— This is a 
discussion of the descriptive term "trend" as it is 
used in current literature, Some 300 time series 
covering several decades were examined and trend 
lines fitted to the data. Examination showed that 
over 9095 of the trends continued without marked 
change in direction. The author discusses 2 sig- 
nificant points in the knowledge of social trends : (1) 
There is much stability in society, even in a period 
of rapid social change; and (2) there is a sort of 
“inevitability” or “irreversibility” in social trends.— 
M. Muth. 

994. Pagès, Robert. L'évolution récente de 
quelques modéles théoriques en psychologie so- 
ciale. (Recent evolution of theoretical models in so- 
cial psychology.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 121-132. 
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— The awareness of models is itself an important 
Step in scientific development. Both the clarification 
of concepts and the enlargement of the field are pres- 
ent trends in social psychology. The application of 
statistics, the structural theory of gradations and their 
pluri-dimensional aspects, the relation between di- 
mensions and experimental constructs, are reviewed. 
16 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


995. Pihlblad, C. T., & Gregory, С.І. (U. Mis- 
souri, Columbia.) Occupation and patterns of mi- 
gration. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 56-64.—Emigration 
from the small towns of Missouri has been selective 
of the professions, students and skilled workers.—4. 
R. Howard. 


996. Rapoport, Robert N. Notes on the dis- 
paragement of “sociologizing” in collaborative re- 
search. Hum. Organisation, 1957, 16(1), 14-15.— 
Types of criticisms voiced by psychiatrists and the 
counter-reactions of sociologists in joint research are 
outlined. Strenuous briefing on the conceptual 
Scheme of the collaborating discipline is urged in 
order to achieve better interchange.—L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. 


997. Reimer, Svend. (U. of Cal, L. A.) Pre- 
hypothetical studies in sociology. Sociol, soc. Res., 
1957, 42, 37-43.—This is a theoretical discussion of 
the value of pre-hypothetical investigation in socio- 
logical research. The author points up several dis- 
advantages of exclusive reliance on statistics. These 
are: (1) Statistics necessitates the abandonment of 
sociology as a separate discipline ; (2) statistics deals 
with probabilities, not causes; and (3) statistics ig- 
nores the importance of pre-hypothetical investiga- 
tion—M. Muth. 


998. Rose, Arnold M., & Warshay, Leon. The 
adjustment of migrants to cities. Soc. Forces, 1957, 
36, 72-76.—4 hypotheses designed to predict and ac- 
count for the variation in migrant adjustment are ad- 
vanced and regarded as generally confirmed.—4. R. 
Howard. 


999. Sanders, Irwin T. The community: An in- 
troduction to a social system. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1958. xvi, 431 p. '$6.00.—“This book is de- 
signed primarily as a textbook for undergraduate 
courses. Although attention is given first to a series 
of social traits, the ultimate objective is to tie these 
together so that the student can view these as a social 
system made up of human relationships. The first 
ten chapters introduce the terminology and provide 
the background out of which a more thoroughgoing 
sociological approach can be derived in chapter 11, 
which introduces the reader to social system analysis.” 
Subsequent chapters delineate major community sys- 
tems in terms of structure and function. "Only as 
the dynamic aspect is added to the structural aspect 
is a full picture of the total community system possi- 
ble.” Finally chapters 19 and 20 are devoted to social 
engineering or social action. Name and subject index 
is provided.—N. De Palma, 


1000. Sargent, S. Stansfeld, & Williamson, Rob- 
ert C. Social Psychology: An introduction to the 
study of human relations. (2nd ed.) New York: 
Ronald Press, 1958. x, 649 р. $6.00.—*This book is 
an introductory text in social psychology which . . . 
may serve as an introduction to scientific social psy- 
chology or as an approach to more practical, applied 
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studies. The first three sections emphasize the facts, 
principles, and theories of social psychology, while 
the last two sections deal with its interpretations and 
applications in the areas of social phenomena and so- 
cial issues. Like the first edition (see 24: 5782), 
this book brings together contributions from psy- 
chology, anthropology, psychiatry, political science, 
and other specialties. Its central viewpoint is a 
‘field’ approach which involves personality variables, 
situational factors, and also persons’ perception of 
social situations. . . . Much . . . new material has 
been incorporated in the present volume. Footnote 
references to all sources are given, and each chapter 
has an annotated bibliography."—R. G. Holroyd. 

1001. Schaffner, Bertram. (Ed.) (Columbia 
Univ.) Group processes: Transactions of the 
third conference. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, 1957. 328 p. $4.00.—As is traditional 
with Macy Foundation meetings, the present volume 
consists of papers which the author tries to read but 
which are left incomplete because of interruptions 
from the distinguished audience. In the present vol- 
ume the papers are: Spiegel, J. P. (Harvard) "Inter- 
personal influences within the family;' Goffman, 
Erving (NIMH) “Interpersonal persuasion;" Blau- 
velt, Helen (State Univ. of N. Y. Coll. of Medicine, 
Syracuse) “Further studies of maternal-neonate in- 
terrelationships ;” Lifton, К. J. (Harvard) “Chinese 
communist thought reform.”—R. A. Littman. 

1002. Schellenberg, James A. (U. Kansas.) 
Divisions of general sociology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1957, 22, 660-663.—On the basis of (1) the extent 
of the range in time and space of the data to be in- 
vestigated, and (2) the degree of abstraction in the 
process of investigation, three divisions of the data 
in sociology are made, viz., (1) historical and cul- 
tural sociology (dealing with societies or cultures), 
(2) clinical sociology (dealing with a temporally and 
spatially limited problem such as groups), and (3) 
logico-experimental sociology (dealing with the rela- 
tionship of independent and dependent variables ab- 
stracted out of clinical data). —G. Н. Frank. 

1003. Schindler, Raoul Grundprinzipien der 
Psychodynamik in der Gruppe. (Basic principles 
of psychodynamics in the group.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1957, 11, 308-314.—Four cardinal roles occur in 
widely diverse kinds of groups: "Leader," "resource 
person," "ordinary member," and "whipping boy." 
The activity tensions of the group occur between the 
poles of identification with the "leader" as inner rep- 
resentative of the group, and the pole of aggression 
against the “whipping boy" as inner representative 
of the "antagonist." All persons entering a group 
must take one of these positions, their movements 
from one position to another reflecting the momentary 
group psychodynamic pattern.—E. W. Eng. 


1004. Schmidt, H. D. (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin C2.) Vergleichend-psycho- 
logische Betrachtungen zum Phánomen der Lage- 
befindlichkeit. (Comparative psychological observa- 
tions concerning the phenomenon of situational ex- 
istence.) Z. Psychol, 1957, 161, 91-106.—Social 
factors are dominant in the drive structure of animals. 
This dominance can be observed by the phenomenon 
of social facilitation. In the early phases of human 
ontogeny a similar “socialization” of behavior can 
be shown, which undergoes its first typically human 
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differentiation in the rank consciousness of the child. 
This rank-consciousness seems to be the lowest level 
of situational existence.—K. M. Newman. 

1005. Shils, Edward. Primordial, personal, 
sacred and civil ties. Brit. J. Sociol., 1957, 8, 130- 
145.—*. . . modern society is no lonely crowd, no 
horde of refugees fleeing from freedom. It is no 
Gesellschaft, soulless, egotistical, loveless, faithless, 
utterly impersonal and lacking any integrative forces 
other than interest or coercion. It is held together 
by an infinity of personal attachments, moral obliga- 
tions in concrete contexts, professional and creative 
pride, individual ambition, primordial affinities, and 
a civil sense which is low in many, high in some, 
and moderate in most persons.” The author attempts 
to show that the ties which hold society together are 
not only primordial as Tönnies, Cooley, et al., have 
indicated but that personal, sacred, and civil ties, in 
which the primordial factor is small, are just as sig- 
nificant in maintaining social integration—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

1006. Siegel, Alberta Engvall, (Stanford Univ.) 
& Siegel, Sidney. (Cntr. for Advanced Study in the 
Bhvrl. Sciences.) Reference groups, membership 
groups, and attitude change. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 360-364.—"The present study is an 
examination of the attitude changes which occur over 
time when reference groups and membership groups 
are identical and when they are disparate. . . . The Ss 
were women students at a large private coeducational 
university. . . . In the social context of the lives of the 
subjects, and in a natural social experiment which 
provided randomization of the relevant condition ef- 
fects, the influence of both membership and reference 
groups on attitude change was assessed, All sub- 
jects shared a common reference group at the start of 
the period of the study. When divergent membership 
groups with disparate attitude norms were socially 
imposed on the basis of a random event, attitude 
change in the subjects over time was a function of the 
normative attitudes of both imposed membership 
groups and the individuals’ reference groups. The 
greatest attitude change occurred in subjects who 
came to take the imposed initially nonpreferred, mem- 
bership group as their reference group."—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

1007. Simey, T. S. Social investigation: Past 
achievements and present difficulties. Brit. J. So- 
ciol., 1957, 8, 121-129.—Sociology suffers, in a sense, 
from trying to run before it can walk, to launch out 
on the dangerous seas of explanation before having 
mastered the difficult art of description. This is due, 
in part, to the influence of the system-builder. But 
it is also due to impatience. The theorist is not in- 
evitably the lamp lighting the way to new observa- 
tion. Often, the sequence is reversed. The author 
asks for more problem-centered research. 18 refer- 
ences.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1008. Stock, Dorothy, & Thelen, Herbert A. 
Emotional dynamics and group culture: Experi- 
mental studies of individual and group behavior. 
New York: New York Univer. Press, 1958. xviii, 
296 p. $6.00—The Human Dynamics Laboratory, 
University of Chicago, by 1950 “decided to concen- 
trate the research program within a psychiatric ap- 
proach to the group-as-an-organism, that is, to con- 
sider emotional phenomena as central objects of direct 
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sons taking part. Of this number, a Mr. B. Downey 
had 15 right guesses out of a possible 19, so follow- 
up tests were made with him. Results of the experi- 
ment give little encouragement for unstructured tests 
with large unselected audiences, but can be used to 
discover good subjects. The follow-up tests with Mr, 
Downey (with 2 experimenters) indicate the im- 
portance of the experimenter’s role, in such experi- 
mental procedures, since he was completely unsuccess- 
ful with the new or second experimenter.—O, J, 
Jacobsen. 


991. Mills, Theodore M. Group structure and 
the newcomer: An experimental study of group 
expansion. Oslo, Norway: Oslo Univer, Press, 1957. 
32 p.—By the use of two role players and a naive 
subject, a three member problem solving group is 
established and different group climates and per- 
sonal interrelationships are artifically established to 
test several hypotheses relating to the introduction 
later of a newcomer to the several structural triads 
so created. The data are interpreted to indicate that, 
with expansion of a group, the emotional ties be- 
tween members of the initial group help determine 
how the new person will fit in. The organization of 
the whole group, as well as the particular place a 
member has in it, makes a difference as to how he 
works with the newcomer, Group integration re- 
duces the anticipated value of the newcomer. The 
acceptance of a given member by others and the 
heterogeneity of the emotional ties in the initial group 
interact to produce a higher probability of a con- 
genial relationship, An example of this principle is 
in a group where the naive subject is a member of a 
coalition against a third person; the newcomer on 
arrival is welcomed into and joins the coalition, re- 
jecting the isolate. The “coalition” pattern in a 
threesome develops into the three against one split 
with the addition of a newcomer.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

992. Moeller, George, & Applezweig, Mortimer 

A motivational factor in conformity. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 114-120—“Two groups 
of women college students were placed in a judg- 
mental conformity situation . . + to test the hypothesis 
that persons with high social-approval and low self- 
approval motivation would yield to a unanimous, but 
erring, majority in judgment of length of lines more 
frequently than would persons with the opposite mo- 


tivational profile. . . ‚ The results were in accord 
with the major hypothesis," 17 references.—H. Р. 
David. 


993. Ogburn, William F. (Chicago U.) Social 
trends. Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 42, 3-9.—This is a 
discussion of the descriptive term “trend” as it is 
used in current literature, Some 300 time series 
covering several decades were examined and trend 
lines fitted to the data. Examination showed that 
over 90% of the trends continued without marked 
change in direction. The author discusses 2 sig- 
nificant points in the knowledge of social trends: (1) 
There is much stability in society, even in a period 
of rapid social change; and (2) there is a sort of 
“inevitability” or “irreversibility” in social trends.— 
M. Muth. 

994. Pagés, Robert. L'évolution récente de 
quelques modéles théoriques en psychologie so- 
Ciale. (Recent evolution of theoretical models in so- 
cial psychology.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 121-132. 
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—The awareness of models is itself an important 
Step in scientific development. Both the clarification 
of concepts and the enlargement of the field are pres- 
ent trends in social psychology. The application of 
statistics, the structural theory of gradations and their 
pluri-dimensional aspects, the relation between di- 
mensions and experimental constructs, are reviewed, 
16 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


995. Pihlblad, C. T., & Gregory, C. L. (U. Mis- 
souri, Columbia.) Occupation and patterns of mi- 
gration. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 56-64.—Emigration 
from the small towns of Missouri has been selective 
of the professions, students and skilled workers.—A, 
R. Howard. 


996. Rapoport, Robert N. Notes on the dis- 
paragement of "sociologizing" in collaborative re- 
search. Hum. Organization, 1957, 16(1), 14-15.— 
Types of criticisms voiced by psychiatrists and the 
counter-reactions of sociologists in joint research are 
outlined. Strenuous briefing on the conceptual 
Scheme of the collaborating discipline is urged in 
order to achieve better interchange.—L. М. Hanks, 
#7; 


997. Reimer, Svend. (U. of Cal, L. A.) Pre- 
hypothetical studies in Sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1957, 42, 37-43.—This is a theoretical discussion of 
the value of pre-hypothetical investigation in socio- 
logical research. The author points up several dis- 
advantages of exclusive reliance оп statistics. These 
are: (1) Statistics necessitates the abandonment of 
sociology as a separate discipline; (2) statistics deals 
with probabilities, not causes; and (3) statistics ig- 
nores the importance of pre-hypothetical investiga- 
tion.—M. Muth. 


998. Rose, Arnold M., & Warshay, Leon. The 
adjustment of migrants to cities. S. oc. Forces, 1957, 
36, 72-76.—4 hypotheses designed to predict and ac- 
count for the variation in migrant adjustment are ad- 
vanced and regarded as generally confirmed.—4. R. 
Howard. 


999. Sanders, Irwin T. The community: An in- 
troduction to a social system. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1958. xvi, 431 P. $6.00.—""This book is de- 
signed primarily as a textbook for undergraduate 
courses, Although attention is given first to a series 
of social traits, the ultimate Objective is to tie these 
together so that the student can view these as a social 
System made up of human relationships. The first 
ien chapters introduce the terminology and provide 
the background out of which a more thoroughgoing 
Sociological approach can be derived in chapter 11, 
Which introduces the reader to social system analysis." 
Subsequent chapters delineate major community sys- 
tems in terms of structure and function. "Only as 
the dynamic aspect is added to the structural aspect 
is a full picture of the total community system possi- 
ble.” Finally chapters 19 and 20 are devoted to social 
engineering or social action. Name and subject index 
is provided.—N. De Palma. 


1000. Sargent, S. Stansfeld, & Williamson, Rob- 
ert C. Social psychology: An introduction to the 
study of human relations. (2nd ed.) New York: 
Ronald Press, 1958, X, 649 р. $6.00.—“This book is 
an introductory text in social psychology which . . - 
may serve as an introduction to scientific social psy- 
chology or as an approach to more practical, appli 
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studies. The first three sections emphasize the facts, 
principles, and theories of social psychology, while 
the last two sections deal with its interpretations and 
applications in the areas of social phenomena and so- 
cial issues. Like the first edition (see 24: 5782), 
this book brings together contributions from psy- 
chology, anthropology, psychiatry, political science, 
and other specialties. Its central viewpoint is a 
‘field’ approach which involves personality variables, 
situational factors, and also persons' perception of 
social situations. . . . Much . . . new material has 
been incorporated in the present volume. Footnote 
references to all sources are given, and each chapter 
has an annotated bibliography."—R. G. Holroyd. 

1001. Schaffner, Bertram. (Еа) (Columbia 
Univ.) Group processes: Transactions of the 
third conference. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, 1957. 328 p. $4.00.—As is traditional 
with Macy Foundation meetings, the present volume 
consists of papers which the author tries to read but 
which are left incomplete because of interruptions 
from the distinguished audience. In the present vol- 
ume the papers are: Spiegel, J. P. (Harvard) “Inter- 
personal influences within the family;" Goffman, 
Erving (NIMH) “Interpersonal persuasion ;” Blau- 
velt, Helen (State Univ. of N. Y. Coll. of Medicine, 
Syracuse) “Further studies of maternal-neonate in- 
terrelationships ;” Lifton, R. J. (Harvard) “Chinese 
communist thought reform."—7R. A. Littman. 

1002. Schellenberg, James A. (U. Kansas.) 
Divisions of general sociology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1957, 22, 660-663.—On the basis of (1) the extent 
of the range in time and space of the data to be in- 
vestigated, and (2) the degree of abstraction in the 
process of investigation, three divisions of the data 
in sociology are made, viz. (1) historical and cul- 
tural sociology (dealing with societies or cultures), 
(2) clinical sociology (dealing with a temporally and 
spatially limited problem such as groups), and (3) 
logico-experimental sociology (dealing with the rela- 
tionship of independent and dependent variables ab- 
stracted out of clinical data).—G. H. Frank. 

1003. Schindler, Raoul Grundprinzipien der 
Psychodynamik in der Gruppe. (Basic principles 
of psychodynamics in the group.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1957, 11, 308-314.—Four cardinal roles occur in 
widely diverse kinds of groups: "Leader," "resource 
person,” "ordinary member," and “whipping boy.” 
'The activity tensions of the group occur between the 
poles of identification with the "leader" as inner rep- 
resentative of the group, and the pole of aggression 
against the “whipping boy" as inner representative 
of the “antagonist.” All persons entering a group 
must take one of these positions, their movements 
from one position to another reflecting the momentary 
group psychodynamic pattern.—E. W. Eng. 

1004. Schmidt, H. D. (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin C2.) Vergleichend-psycho- 
logische Betrachtungen zum Phánomen der Lage- 
befindlichkeit. (Comparative psychological observa- 
tions concerning the phenomenon of situational ex- 
istence.) 7. Psychol., 1957, 161, 91-106.—Social 
factors are dominant in the drive structure of animals. 
This dominance can be observed by the phenomenon 
of social facilitation. In the early phases of human 
ontogeny a similar “socialization” of behavior can 
be shown, which undergoes its first typically human 
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differentiation in the rank consciousness of the child, 
This rank-consciousness seems to be the lowest level 
of situational existence.—K. M. Newman, 

1005. Shils, Edward. Primordial, personal, 
sacred and civil ties. Brit. J. Sociol., 1957, 8, 130- 
145.—“. . . modern society is no lonely crowd, no 
horde of refugees fleeing from freedom. It is no 
Gesellschaft, soulless, egotistical, loveless, faithless, 
utterly impersonal and lacking any integrative forces 
other than interest or coercion. It is held together 
by an infinity of personal attachments, moral obliga- 
tions in concrete contexts, professional and creative 
pride, individual ambition, primordial affinities, and 
a civil sense which is low in many, high in some, 
and moderate in most persons.” The author attempts 
to show that the ties which hold society together are 
not only primordial as Ténnies, Cooley, et al., have 
indicated but that personal, sacred, and civil ties, in 
which the primordial factor is small, are just as sig- 
nificant in maintaining social integration—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

1006. Siegel, Alberta Engvall, (Stanford Univ.) 
& Siegel, Sidney. (Cntr. for Advanced Study in the 
Bhvrl. Sciences.) Reference groups, membership 
groups, and attitude change. J. abnorm. soc, Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 360-364.—“The present study is an 
examination of the attitude changes which occur over 
time when reference groups and membership groups 
are identical and when they are disparate. .. . The Ss 
were women students at a large private coeducational 
university. . . . In the social context of the lives of the 
subjects, and in a natural social experiment which 
provided randomization of the relevant condition ef- 
fects, the influence of both membership and reference 
groups on attitude change was assessed. All sub- 
jects shared a common reference group at the start of 
the period of the study. When divergent membership 
groups with disparate attitude norms were socially 
imposed on the basis of a random event, attitude 
change in the subjects over time was a function of the 
normative attitudes of both imposed membership 
groups and the individuals’ reference groups. The 
greatest attitude change occurred in subjects who 
came to take the imposed initially nonpreferred, mem- 
bership group as their reference group.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

1007. Simey, T. S. Social investigation: Past 
achievements and present difficulties. Brit. J. So- 
ciol., 1957, 8, 121-129.—Sociology suffers, in a sense, 
from trying to run before it can walk, to launch out 
on the dangerous seas of explanation before having 
mastered the difficult art of description. This is due, 
in part, to the influence of the system-builder. But 
it is also due to impatience. The theorist is not in- 
evitably the lamp lighting the way to new observa- 
tion. Often, the sequence is reversed. The author 
asks for more problem-centered research. 18 refer- 
ences.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1008. Stock, Dorothy, & Thelen, Herbert A. 
Emotional dynamics and group culture: Experi- 
mental studies of individual and group behavior. 
New York: New York Univer. Press, 1958, xviii, 
296 p. $6.00 —The Human Dynamics Laboratory, 
University of Chicago, by 1950 "decided to concen- 
trate the research program within a psychiatric ap- 
proach to the group-as-an-organism, that is, to con- 
sider emotional phenomena as central objects of direct 
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study. ...” Bion's notions of the dynamic relation- 
ships between work and emotionality, his identifica- 
tion of categories of emotionality, his conceptions of 
valence and of group culture—all seemed to provide 
the basis for a parsimonious theoretical system of con- 
cepts for studying the group as an organism.” The 
book reports researches partially carried out at Bethel. 
The 24 chapters are organized into four major sec- 
tions entitled: Introduction ; Individual, Subgroup and 
Group Interaction; Patterns of Change in Individ- 
uals and Groups; and Conclusions and Implications. 
The various chapters provide: A broad orientation ; 
a simple beginning statement of Bion’s fundamental 
notions; specific implications for further research ; 
and an attempt to translate the major implications 
of the entire work into practical terms,—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


1009. Stryker, Sheldon. Role-taking accuracy 
and adjustment. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 286-296.— 
The hypothesis that “©... the adjustment of the in- 
dividual is a function of the accuracy with which he 
can take the role of the other (s) implicated with him 
in some social situation" was tested with data from 
46 married couples and one set of parents. Each re- 
sponded to a scale measuring traditionalism in family 
matters in terms of his attitude and the attitude of 
the two other-generation family members. Depend- 
ence and adjustment to the other-generation family 
members was also measured. “For highly traditional 
parents, independent parents, and low-agreement par- 
ents accurate role-taking is accompanied by com- 
paratively poor adjustment. There is suggestive 
evidence that just the opposite is true for low tradi- 
tional, non-dependent and high-agreement parents. 
Interpretation is in terms of the effect upon com- 
munication of the vulnerability of the parents. 29 
references.—H. P. Shelley. 


1010. Tanaka, Kunio, (Kobe City U. Foreign Stud- 
ies) & Matsuyama, Yasuo. Shakai-teki taido no 
ruikeiteki bunseki. (The typological analysis of the 
social attitudes.) Јар. J. educ. Psychol, 1957, 4, 
138-144.—30 college students made Q-sort on the 
attitude toward Monarchism and parents. The re- 
sults were factor-analyzed. The veneration factor 
and anti-Monarchism on Monarchism, and pure re- 
spect and critical affection factors on parents were 
extracted. They are not always correlated within in- 
dividuals. Furthermore, 2 families, 5 members of each 
did Q-sort on the attitude toward U. S. A. and Red 
China, The primary factor in U. S. A. was the 
critical respect in both families. In Red China, “fac- 
torial constellation of both families were clustered in 
the same direction.” English summary, p. 189-190, 
—S. Ohwaki. 

1011. Tannenbaum, Arnold S. & Georgopoulos, 
Basil S. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The distribu- 
tion of control in formal organizations. Soc. 
Forces, 1957, 36, 44-50.—A framework for studying 
the distribution of control is presented. Some of the 
major concepts concerning the distribution of control 
are discussed.—4. R. Howard. 

1012. Tumin, Melvin M. (Princeton О, N. J.) 
Some unapplauded consequences of social mo- 
bility in a mass society. Soc, Forces, 1957, 36, 32— 
37.—Among the topics discussed are the fragmenta- 
tion of the social order, the denial of work, the loss 
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of social criticism and the diffusion of insecurity.— 
А. В. Howard. 


(See also Abstract 1566) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


1013. Ahmavaara, Yrjó, & Markkanen, Touko. 
The unified factor model: Its position in psycho- 
metric theory and application to sociological al- 
cohol study. Helsinki, Finland: Finnish Foundation 
for Alcohol Studies, 1958. 187 р. Sw. Kr. 18.—The 
first half of this book is the monograph by Ahma- 
vaara, “A treatise on psychometric models,” in which 
a distinction between the theory of measurement and 
mathematical model building is made. It is sug- 
gested that most mathematical models in psychology 
at present are inadequate and an extension of Thur- 
stone's multiple factor analysis by a transformation 
analysis by Ahmavaara is proposed. This involves 
rotation in one of the experimental factor analyses 
and replacement of the rotation in the other analyses 
by the transformation of the rotated factors. Ap- 
plication of this technique to empirical data is made 
by Markkanen in the second half, *On the socio- 
logical theory of alcohol in terms of the unified fac- 
tor analysis model." Factors identified include ac- 
tiveness, social control, pastime and passive enjoy- 
ment, asocial drinking, non-churchgoing, form of 
manifestation of drunkenness, undeveloped drinking, 
attitude and opinion factor, and legal drinking. This 
is published as Finnish Foundation for Alcohol Stud- 
ies No. 7. 24 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1014. Blau, Peter M. (U. Chicago.) Occupa- 
tional bias and mobility. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 
22, 392-399. —An analysis of the effect of occupa- 
tional status and level on attitude towards others in 
one’s own occupational group.—G. H. Frank. 


1015. Burwen, Leroy S., (Research Division, 
Chicago Tribune) & Campbell, Donald T. The 
generality of attitudes toward authority and non- 
authority figures. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 24-31.—“Presumed attitudes toward father, sym- 
bolic authority, boss, peers and symbolic peers were 
measured by interview, descriptive trait check lists, 
autobiographical inventory, thematic apperception 
test, judgment of photographs, an attitude survey and 
a sociometric questionnaire. Intercorrelations among 
the 21 measures so obtained are generally low, except 
where 2 or more measures come from the same in- 
strument. . . . Of the 5 attitude topics, only among 
attitudes toward father and among attitudes toward 
peer are the correlations of such a nature as to in- 
dicate that a specific attitude focus is to some extent 
being tapped by independent methods.” —A. S. 
Tamkin. 


1016. Davis, Junius A. (Emory U., Georgia.) 
Correlates of sociometric status among peers. J. 
educ. Res., 1957, 50, 561-569.—A measure of ac- 
ceptance among school peers was obtained for 8th 
grade public schools boys. Low but significant rela- 
tionships were found between sociometric rating and 
intelligence, adjustment, pubescence, reading achieve- 
ment, and attitudes toward school. No relationship 
was found between the rating and age, socio-economic 
status, and over- or under-achievement as predicted 
by mental age. 17 references.—M. Murphy. 
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1017. de Montmollin, Germaine. Effets de 
groupe sur la structuration perceptive. (Group 
effects on perceptive structuration.) Ann. psychol., 
1957, 57, 51-72.—Using the Rorschach plates, sub- 
jects produced form responses both individually and 
in groups. Number of responses was augmented in 
groups as well as number of small detail of less 
specificity and minimal structuration. The constancy 
of this phenomenon must be verified before seeking 
the most determining variables.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1018. Dexter, Lewis Anthony, The representa- 
tive and his district. Hum. Organization, 1957, 16 
(1), 2-13.—Though they sense varying degrees of 
responsibility, congressmen see themselves as repre- 
senting either the nation or their district. In terms 
of their defined responsibility they react to communi- 
cations from their district. Communications to the 
district are transactions to net votes rather than state- 
ments of information. Instances occur occasionally 
not only of district communications changing con- 
gressional votes but of congress changing the dis- 
trict, Reaction to "pressure" by organizations, ad- 
ministration and congressional leaders depends on 
how the congressman sees his responsibility. The 
analysis was based on an investigation of response to 
reciprocal trade legislation.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1019. Dodd, Stuart Carter. (Washington Public 
Opinion Lab., Univ. of Washington.) Conditions 
for motivating men: Comprehensive and testable 
models for predicting behavior. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 
489—504.—'With one ог more observable indexes for 
each cell, an inventory of 50 ‘motivating conditions’ 
was developed incorporating an inventory induced 
from the extensive literature on values and motiva- 
tions. These answer the six standard questions: 
Who? Wants what? Why? When? Where? and 
How? Hypotheses in this theory state for each of 
the 50 conditions in turn, ‘If other conditions are con- 
stant, men strive more as they perceive more of that 
condition.’ As research progresses hypotheses will 
be more exactly specified in models stating their vari- 
ables, asumptions, mathematically deduced formulas, 
and testing specification.” —M. О. Wilson. 

1020, Dunham, H. Warren. Methodology of 
sociological investigations of mental disorders. 
Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 7-17.—A. formulation 
of the methodology for sociological investigation of 
mental disorders with special emphasis on such basic 
concepts as culture, socialization, cultural internali- 
zation, and social system. 19 references.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

1021. Dunnington, Margaret Jenne. Investiga- 
tion of areas of disagreement in sociometric meas- 
urement of preschool children. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 93-102.—An adapted sociometric method 
was used which included a standardized interview ; 
measurement of choices, rejections, and forced opin- 
ions; weighted scoring system; rank-ordering of in- 
dividual scores in a continuum; and replication of 
these methods after 60 days. Findings: (1) The 
subjects (15 children, ages 4 and 5) were able to 
verbalize their peer preferences. (2) Individual pref- 
erences changed but membership within status groups 
was the same from test to retest. (3) Subjects were 
able to differentiate levels of preference. (4) Results 
derived by the adapted method described differed from 
those found with the “choice-only” method. These, 
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and other findings, indicate that the investigator's 
method brings out a fuller and more consistent S0- 


ciometric description than is obtained by the choice- 


only system.” +19 references.—P. С ostin, 
1022. Edwards, Allen L. (Univ. of Washington.) 


Social desirability and prob: 
of items in the interpersonal с 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 394-396. 


ability of endorsement 
heck list. J. abnorm. 
—It has been possi- 


ble to predict, with a high degree of accuracy, the 
probabilities of endorsement of particular statements 


in (self-description) 


personality 


inventory items; 


probabilities of endorsement are directly related to 
scale values of items, The 
study endeavored to determine whether the relation- 
ship between probability of endorsement and social 
desirability scale value would be found when, sub- 


the social desirability 


jects assessed themselves anonymously. 
tion of .83 was found. 


A correla- 


The correlation obtained “is 


of sufficient magnitude to indicate that assurance 0 
anonymity does not eliminate nor drastically change 
the nature of the relationship previously found be- 
tween probability of endorsement and social desira- 
bility scale value.” —S. J. Lachman. SA 

1023. Guetzkow, Harold, & Dill, Wiliam R. 
Factors in the organizational development of task- 


oriented groups. Sociometr. 


y, 1957, 20, 175-204.— 


Analysis of two experiments (76 five-man laboratory 


groups of college students) 
restrictions on communication 


development through 


indicates; (1), Severe 
lead to organizational 


a local learning mechanism; 


freedom in communication leads to 


velopment through insightful, 
(2) Understanding of organiz 
mented by specific organiz: 


promulgation among 


ticipants must organize in 
about organizational matters, 


planning proposals an 


duced and group structure 


organizational de- 


, planning mechanisms. 
ation must be supple- 
ational proposals and their 


the participants. When par- 


id promu! 


(3) Restrictions in the selection 


for particular organ 


izational po 


establishment of social structure. 


H. P. Shelley. 


1024. Haer, John L. (RA 
utility of five indices of social stra 
sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 541-546. 
search seeks to compare ai 


and conventional ind 


ices 0! 


examining their capacities for p 


that have been shown in previous S 
lated to measures of stratification. 
and ‘subjective’ indices are used 
variety of interpretations of the 
to methodological and theore 


Frank. 


1025. Harary, Frank, & Ross, Ian C. 


cedure for clique detection using 


Sociometry, 1957, 20, 20. 


that a group contains 


the elements in the diagonal o: 
metric group matrix are zero. 
result that a group of m mem 


clique provided each 


(m—1) (m—2). This approach is 
to the determination of all the cliques in à 


order to communicate 
the volume of specific 
lgating messages 18 TE 
development is delayed. 


of optimal persons 
sitions retard the 
15 references.— 


AND Corp.) , Predictive 


tification. Amer. 


“Тһе present re- 
nd evaluate five relevant 
Í social stratification by 


redicting variables 
tudies to be гес 
Both 'objective 
so as to permit а 


findings in relation 
tical issues. "—G. JH. 
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restriction on the number of cliques in a group by an 
inductive reduction method. Using a combination of 
these two methods, we can identify all the cliques in 
any group."—H. P. Shelley. 

1026. Harris, Dale B. (Inst. of Child Welfare, 
Univ. of Minn.) A scale for measuring attitudes 
of social responsibility in children. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol. 1957, 55, 322-326.—" A scale of social 
attitudes was designed to discriminate children who 
have, with their peers, a reputation for responsibility 
as contrasted with children who have little reputation 
for responsibility. The resulting scale yields a meas- 
ure which is substantially correlated with other meas- 
ures of personal and social adjustment." The scale 
shows a positive trend in mean score with age. De- 
velopment of the scale is discussed and the items 
retained after criterion group analysis are presented 
in a table.—S. J. Lachman. 


1027. Hawkins, Norman G., & Jackson, Joan K. 
(U. Wash.) Scale analysis and the prediction of 
life processes. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 579— 
581.—A presentation of a methodological approach to 
relate a scalable series of psychological or social 
events to a scalable time dimension.—G. H. Frank. 


1028. Henry, Andrew F. (Vanderbilt U., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) An empirical study of attitude com- 
ponents. Soc, Forces, 1957, 36, 26-31.— Research 
on Guttman’s third component theory using closure 
as the empirical third component and the perceived 
normative aspect of the content as the direction finder 
failed to yield the predicted two bend curves.” In- 
adequacies of measurement and theory are discussed. 
Conditions are outlined “which empirical referents 
for the higher components must meet if they are to 
be useful in sorting out the multi-valued regressions 
in scalar data in terms of Guttman’s mathematical 
model.” —A, R. Howard. 


1029. Kuppuswamy, B. (U. Mysore) A study 
in consistency of opinions. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 
1956, 1, 23-29—The investigation reveals a great 
consistency in the opinions expressed by the con- 
formists and non-conformists. The difference be- 
tween the two groups was statistically significant. 
“The large internal consistency is an indication of 
the reliability and validity of the opinion expressed.” 
—U. Pareek. 

1030. Lambert, W. E., & Lowy, F. H. (McGill 
U., Montreal, P. Q., Can.) Effects of the presence 
and discussion of others on expressed attitudes. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 151-156.—To determine 
if attitudinal responses are susceptible to regression 
toward the group mean 3 subscales of 10 items each 
were drawn from the F-scale. Members of 5 “high 
acquaintance" groups and 8 "low acquaintance" 
groups of 5 Ss each were given the first sub-scale in- 
dividually, the second while with other members of the 
group, and the third after a group discussion of each 
item. A control group was given the 3 subscales, each 
individually. For Ss who knew each other well the 
proximity of others reduced variability, but when 
"others" were not well known no such change oc- 
curred, even after discussion. 18 references.—R. 
Davidon. 

1031. Lindzey, Gardner. (Ed. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Assessment of human motives. 

New York: Rinehart, 1958. 273 p. $5.00 .—Nine 
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distinguished psychologists have contributed to this 
collection of articles on motivational assessment. The 
emphasis has deliberately been placed on methods of 
measurement and evaluation, although some of the 
papers are decidedly theoretical in nature. Subject- 
matter ranges from articles dealing with general tech- 
niques of assessment to specific topics such as the 
relation of cognition to motivation, and the relevance 
of psychoanalytic concepts in the study of motives. 
24 references.—P. G. Shinkman. 

1032. McCandless, Boyd R., & Marshall, Helen 
R. (Iowa Child Welfare Research Station.) A pic- 
ture sociometric technique for preschool children 
and its relation to teacher judgments of friendship. 
Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 139-147.—A picture socio- 
metric test for preschool children was given to three 
groups of 19 children each; the groups were tested 
three or four times each at about ten-day intervals. 
At corresponding times teachers were asked to judge 
the closest friends of each child. Children's socio- 
metric scores and teachers' judgments were stable over 
10- to 30-day intervals in newly formed groups. 
Both scores tended to change with time. Later socio- 
metric vs. teacher judgment correlations were sig- 
nificant; this was not so in early obtained correla- 
tions. Marked individual differences occurred in 
teachers’ ability to judge the child's sociometric 
choices.—F. Costin, 

1033. Marshall, Helen R. (Iowa Child Welfare 
Station.) An evaluation of sociometric-social be- 
havior research with preschool children. Child 
Develpm., 1957, 28, 131-137.—"A review . . . of in- 
vestigations concerned with the usefulness of socio- 
metric test choices of preschool age children," "There 
is no satisfactory evidence to show that “sociometric 
choices predict social acceptance and interaction of 
children in nursery school free play. . .. An evalua- 
tion of methods of investigation and statistical analy- 
sis used in these studies suggests that use of methods 
presently known to be more adequate for measure- 
ment may make possible the demonstration of such 
usefulness for the sociometric test.” 18 references. 
—F. Costin. 

1034. Marshall, Helen R., & McCandless, Boyd 
R. (Iowa Child Welfare Station.) A study in pre- 
diction of social behavior of preschool children. 
Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 149-159.—Observations of 
preschool social behavior were correlated with meas- 
ures of sociometric status and teacher judgments of 
children's social acceptance. Results: (1) Socio- 
metric scores of children and teacher judgment were 
related positively to children's participation in friendly 
and spontaneous play with other children. (2) Social 
acceptance in play situations was positively related to 
sociometric and teacher judgment scores. In general 
results lead authors to conclude that preschool chil- 
dren’s participation in discriminating friendships with 
other children can be measured—F. Costin. 

1035. Michael, Donald N. (Dunlap and As- 
sociates, Inc.) Man-into-space: A tool and pro- 
gram for research in the social sciences. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 324-328.—The announcement 
of plans to launch the first earth satellites provides the 
opportunity to begin an unparalleled series of studies 
concerning processes as they occur in our culture and 
in less complex cultures; the opportunity to under- 
take a systematic series of studies in depth and over 
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time, tracing out the evolution of differential impacts 
of a radical invention on many aspects of the human 
complex. Such studies could make significant con- 
tributions to our understanding of the dynamics of 
acculturation. Areas of study might involve: “Knowl- 
edge and understanding of technical concepts associ- 
ated with MIS” (man into space), “The broad values 
and beliefs people have concerning MIS” and “The 
present and future perceptions that people have of 
the role of MIS in their own lives.” The subject of 
MIS forms an ideal tool for studying the processes of 
social change, acculturation, and perceptual reor- 
ganization—S. J. Lachman. 

1036. Nash, Dennison J., (U. Conn.) & Wolfe, 
Alvin W. ‘The stranger in laboratory culture. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 400-405.—“A labora- 
tory study . . . to test the influence of the role of the 
stranger (and returnee) on certain responses of in- 
dividuals in small groups. Reactions to a Rorschach 
card stimulus . . . were classified. . . . It was found 
that the role of stranger caused a decline in number 
of inventions while the role of returnee increased 
inventiveness.” The findings were related to the 
sociological theory of the "marginal man."—G. H. 
Frank. 

1037. Nelson, Paul D. A note on factors re- 
lated to group status. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. 
Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 4, No. 3. 
ii, 5 p.—The present study represents an attempt to 
locate factors which might be related to satisfaction 
with one's own group and preference for another 
group within a military setting. When the members 
of a group are high in morale and talk frequently 
with other people, the tendency is for satisfaction 
with one’s own group to exist. When members of 
a group are low in morale and talk with other people 
frequently, the tendency is for such members to ex- 
press preference for another group. The charac- 
teristics of the members of the group for which such 
preference is expressed are the following: High 
morale, frequent communication with other people, 
and high satisfaction with their group. 

1038. Nettler, Gwynn. (Community Council of 
Houston.) A measure of alienation. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1957, 22, 670-677.—Alienation or estrangement 
from society was studied by: (1) Using known and 
avowed alienated subjects, a scale measuring aliena- 
tion was constructed, (2) administered to a new 
population, and (3) correlated with personality data. 
‘Alienation was seen not to be identical with hatred 
or mistrust of people or even racial prejudice. Jt is 
suggested that alienation is related to creativity, 
propensity towards neurosis, hypersensitivity, sul- 
cide, chemical addictions, poor marriages, and asocial 
behavior.—G. H. Frank. 

1039. Neumayer, Elisabeth. (Institut fuer aerzt- 
lichpaedagogische Jugendhilfe, Univ. of Marburg, 
Germany.) Das Soziogramm als Hilfsmittel in der 
Persoenlichkeitsforschung. (The sociogram as an 
aid in personality research.) 2. diagnost. Psychol., 
1957, 5, 305-314.—The sociometric technique is de- 
scribed with modifications introduced by the author. 
No social situation was found in 670 cases in educa- 
tional counselling that could not be sociographically 
described. The effort put into a careful analysis of 
relationships offers its reward in social prognosis. 
Through application of the sociographic method, anti- 
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social behavior can be predicted or prophylactic meas- 
ures can be applied to prevent their development. 
English and French summaries. 18 references.—F. 
P. Hardesty. 

1040. Rosow, Irving. Issues in the concept of 
need-complementarity. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 216- 
233.—The work of Winch on the theory of need-com- 
plementarity is discussed with respect to major areas 
of extension and major issues in need of resolution, 
e.g., “level of personality" at which the needs oper- 
ate, varieties of complementarity, patterns of needs, 
criteria of complementarity, functions of complemen- 
tarity, changing of needs over time. “.. . it should 
be noted that the fruits of these solutions are relevant 
not only to family studies, but to many other problem 
areas as well, notably personality types and the di- 
vision of labor, cohesion in small groups, stable mar- 
ginal adjustments (such as complementary neuroses), 
the recent interest in interpersonal competence, etc. 
Many of the methodological problems in these spheres 
are essentially the same as those in the theory of 
complementary needs." 31 references, —H. P. Shelley. 

1041. Rychlak, Joseph F., Mussen, Paul H., & 
Bennett, John W. An example of the use of the 
incomplete sentence test in applied anthropologi- 
cal research. Hum. Organization, 1957, 16(1), 25- 
29.—Items from an incomplete sentence test relating 
to social adjustment were given to newly arrived 
Japanese students attending an American university. 
Significant correlations were found between some of 
these items and measures of social adjustment made 
after six months of residence in this country.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

1042. Scott, William Abbott. (U. Colo., Boulder.) 
Attitude change through reward of verbal be- 
havior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 72-75.— 
“72 Ss were induced to engage in debates on 3 differ- 
ent issues, taking sides opposite to those which they 
had indicated as their own in an opinion pretest. 
Half of the Ss were rewarded, in a predetermined 
order, by a purported vote which proclaimed them 
the better debators, while the other half were ptin- 
ished by presumably losing the debate. Posttests of 
Ss’ opinions showed a tendency of the ‘winners’ to 
change their opinions in the direction of their debates, 
while the ‘losers’ did not change significantly. A 
control group of nondebators likewise showed no 
significant change in opinions."—H. F. David. 

1043. Selvin, Hanan C. (U. Calif, Berkeley.) 
A critique of tests of significance in survey re- 
search. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 519-527—A 
discussion of the difficulty in the use of statistics in 
sociological research because, “. . . the conditions 
under which tests of significance may validly be used 
are almost impossible of fulfillment . . . and that, even 
when these conditions are met, the nature of the re- 
search situations faced . . . is such that correct in- 
ferences from the tests are equally difficult to reach. 
... Sociologists would do better to . . . try to devise 
methods . . . than to continue to resort to techniques 
that are at best misleading for the kinds of empirical 
research in which they are principally engaged.’— 
G. H. Frank. 

1044. Sheppard, Harold L., & Masters, Nicholas. 
Union political action and opinion polls in a demo- 
cratic society. Soc. Probl., 1957, 5, 14-21.—A dis- 
cussion of some important aspects of the use of pub- 
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lic opinion polls in the determination of public policy 
toward the growing political activity of labor unions, 
the interpretation to be placed on the kind and num- 
ber of questions used in a poll, and the relative 
evaluation of the opinions of various strata in the 
population.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1045. Smith, Robert J. Comparative studies in 
anthropology of the interrelations between social 
and technological change. Hum. Organization, 
1957, 16(1), 30-36.—Selected studies are reviewed, 
and the following obstacles are noted: Lack of rigor- 
ous methodology on the theoretical and data-gathering 
levels, lack of adequate data, ignorance of direction 
and dynamic of change when observed over brief 
periods, difficulty in establishing a reference for view- 
ing change. —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1046. Sodhi, Kripal Singh. (Free Univ., Berlin, 
Germany.) Einfluss der Einstellung auf das Ver- 
stehen; Zum Gedenken an Oswald Kroh. (Influ- 
ence of attitude on understanding: In memory of 
Oswald Kroh.) Psychol. Beit., 1957, 3, 165-195.— 
Following a review of the literature on social com- 
munication and attitude scale construction, the author 
reports an experiment with 39 college students on the 
relationship of what is communicated (understood) 
to the receiver’s attention. He discusses methodol- 
ogy and considers implications for projective tech- 
niques and development of attitude scales, English 
and French summaries. 40 references.—H. P. David. 


1047. Stephan, Frederick F., & McCarthy, Philip 
J. Sampling opinions: An analysis of survey pro- 
cedure. New York: John Wiley, 1958. xxi, 451 р. 
$12.00.—“The book consists of three parts. The first 
introductory part explains the great variety of sam- 
pling methods that may be encountered by anyone 
who attempts to read or use the results of opinion 
studies, and to describe the more or less essential 
aspects of any sampling operation and the survey 
within which it is imbedded. . . . The second part 
is devoted to an examination of empirical studies 
that were undertaken by the authors and the results 
that they assembled from studies undertaken by other 
people. . .. The third part will represent for most 
readers the beginning of a synthesis of what has gone 
before, It is an attempt to describe and discuss in 
general terms the problems that arise in actually de- 
signing a sample survey and putting it into opera- 
tion.” —E. С. Aiken. 

1048. Vinacke, W. Edgar, & Arkoff, Abe. (U. 
Hawaii) An experimental study of coalitions in 
the triad. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 406-414.— 
An analysis of the reactions of individuals in small 
groups and a test of a previous hypothesis (Caplow, 
T. "A theory of coalitions in the triad,” Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1956, 2, 489-493) —G. H. Frank, 

1049. Webb, Wilse B. A note on responses to 

faces of others. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 
1957, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 2, Rep. No. 1. 
ii, 4 p.—Ninety-four cadets rated the “likeability” of 
pictures of 30 cadets unknown to them. Each of the 
cadet’s faces being rated was shown in three poses: 
smiling, in repose, and in profile. The smiling faces 
received considerably more favorable responses than 
did the other two poses. The relative likeableness 
of the faces in different poses were not highly re- 
lated. The range of groups positive and negative 
responses to the faces was quite broad. 
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1050. Wertheimer, Rita R. Consistency of so- 
ciometric status position in male and female high 
School students. J. educ. Psychol. 1957, 48, 385- 
390.—Sociometric retests spaced at intervals of 12, 
20, and 8 mo. were used to determine consistency 
of male and female adolescent sociometric status, A 
separate evaluation of male and female sociometric 
status consistency for these same retest intervals 
also was obtained. Criterion situations utilized were 
in general area of leisure-time activities. Product- 
moment correlation coefficients were computed to de- 
termine consistency of total sociometric choice fre- 
quencies secured on several testings. All of these 
coefficients were statistically significant beyond .01 
level. Results indicate a high degree of consistency 
in sociometric status, as revealed in preferences for 
leisure-time companions, in adolescent high school 
students as a group and by both males and females. 
—S. M. Schoonover. 

1051. Whyte, William F. On asking indirect 
questions. Hum. Organization, 1957, 15(4), 21-23. 
—When direct questioning fails to elicit a response, 
asking for comparison between one item and another 
often succeeds. Responses drawn from interviewing 
glass blowers concerning their satisfaction with vari- 
ous types of work illustrate the kinds of responses ob- 
tainable by indirect means.—L. И. Hanks, Jr. 

1052. Yasumi, Ruri. (Osaka U.) Shogakusei 
no shüdan nai chii to kar no katei jyoken to no 
kanren sei ni tsuite. (The relationships between 
the social status of primary school children and their 
family conditions.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 4, 
33-40.—A. child's position in a class room de- 
termined by sociometry was correlated to 5 aspects 
of home environment. Father's occupation, which 
was classified in 5 levels, and amount of parents' 
education had definite relation on child's position. 
This was interpreted by the writer, as the exact reflex 
of cultural background of the suburban city of a large 
metropolitan area. English summary, р. 63-64.—S. 
Ohwaki. 

(See also Abstract 159) 
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1053. Alers-Montalvo, M. Cultural change in a 
Costa Rican village. Hum. Organization, 1957, 15 
(4), 2-7—The problem posed is why insecticides 
and a new variety of sugar cane were successfully 
introduced by agricultural extension workers, while 
home vegetable gardens were rejected. The success 
in changing habits was attributed to felt need, com- 
patibility with the culture, and proof of effectiveness. 
An attractive image of the agent of change, leader- 
ship and Prestige accelerated acceptance of the new 
but could not change habit—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1054. Allinsmith, Wesley, & Goethals, George 
W. (Harvard U, Cambridge, Mass.) Cultural 
factors in mental health: An anthropological per- 
spective. Rev. educ. Res., 1956, 26, 429-450.—This 
review 15 presented in four main sections: (1) The 
principles of mental health as related to the individ- 
ual and his culture are discussed. (2) Key prob- 
lems are exemplified with references to anthropologi- 
cal findings. (3) The preceding 2 sections are re- 
lated to American education. (4) The cross-cultural 
method as a technic for assessing theory and for 
deriving new insights is briefly introduced, The use 
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of this technique is considered to enrich and solidify 
our understanding of human behavior and clarify the 
conditions that promote healthy personality develop- 
ment. 67-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 

1055. Azcuy, Fanny. Rasgos psico-sociológicos 
del folklore Afro-Cubano. (Psychological charac- 
teristics of Afro-Cuban folklore.) Rev. méx. Sociol., 
1956, 18, 555-562. 

1056. Barry, Herbert, III, Bacon, Margaret KS 
& Child, Irvin L. (Yale Univ.) A cross-cultural 
survey of some sex differences in socialization. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 327-332.—“A sur- 
vey of certain aspects of socialization in 110 cultures 
shows that differentiation of the sexes is unimportant 
in infancy, but that in childhood there is, as in our 
society, a widespread pattern of greater pressure to- 
ward nurturance, obedience, and responsibility in 
girls, and toward self-reliance and achievement striv- 
ing in boys. There are a few reversals of sex differ- 
ence, and many instances of no detectable sex differ- 
ence; these facts tend to confirm the cultural rather 
than directly biological nature of the differences. 
Cultures vary in the degree to which these differen- 
tiations are made; correlational analysis suggests 
some of the social conditions influencing these varia- 
tions, and helps in understanding why our society 
has relatively small sex differentiation.” —S. J. Lach- 
man. 

1057. Bastide, Roger, (U. Paris) & van den 
Berghe, Pierre. (Harvard U.) Stereotypes, norms 
and interracial behavior in São Paulo, Brazil. 
‘Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 689-694.—An analysis 
of racial prejudice in São Paulo against Negroes and 
mulattoes, its relationship to certain variables such as 
sex and socio-economic status, and comparison with 
findings in other research. —G. H. Frank. 

1058, Blalock, H. M., Jr. (U. Mich.) Per cent 
non-white and discrimination in the South. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 677-682.—“This study was de- 
signed to test certain hypotheses concerning the rela- 
tionships between various indices of discrimination 
and rate of non-white increase and per cent non- 
white. Moderate positive correlations were obtained 
between rate of non-white increase and income and 
educational differentials, but correlations with other 
indices of discrimination were non-significant. On 
the basis of these findings and those of a previous 
study (American Sociological Review, 21, 584-588), 
the writer concludes that the relationship between 
discrimination and rate of minority increase is at 
most a relatively weak one."—G. Н. Frank. 

1059. Chaparro, Alvaro. (U. del Valle, Cali, Co- 
lumbia.) Soziale Aspekte des kulturellen Wan- 
delns; die Diffusion neuer Techniken in der Land- 
wirtschaft. (Social aspects of cultural change; the 
diffusion of new techniques in agriculture.) Kol. Z. 
Sosiol., 1956, 8, 569-594. "The present article is the 
result of a sociological study of the spread of new 
agricultural techniques among the large coffee grow- 
ers of Costa Rica. The goal of the investigation lies 
as much in bringing to light the process of diffusion 
of such techniques as in finding out what role is 
played by various social factors.” A comprehensive 
review of Chaparro's study (Chaparro, Alvaro. Role 
expectation. and adoption of new farm practices. 
Pennsylvania State U., University Park, Pa. Doc- 
toral dissertation.) is presented, which study ©... 
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considers the diffusion of [these] new techniques as 
a function of the status and role of the individual 

.. with reference to a group . . . which constitutes 
a large portion of the upper socio-economic class of 
Costa Rica.” 25 references.—S. S. Culbert. 

1060. Cheng, C. K., & Yamamura, Douglas S. 
(U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) Interracial marriage and . 
divorce in Hawaii. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 77-84.— 
The term “interracial” in this paper refers simply to 
national origin and carries no genetic connotation. 
Interracial marriages at first occur in scattered in- 
stances and later increase in number. Divorce rate 
varies from one racial group to another, or accord- 
ing to the different types of interracial marriages. 
Numerical data are abundant.—4. R. Howard. 

1061. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll, N. Y.) 
Uses of common objects as indicators of cultural 
orientations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 55, 21- 
28.—"A. technique for the study of children's con- 
cepts of the uses of common objects . . . has been il- 
lustrated with American and Lebanese groups and to 
a lesser extent with Sudanese Ss. The study has 
demonstrated that in regard to universally present 
objects . . . children of different cultures differ in 
their ideas as early as five years of age. It has also 
demonstrated that the test responses enable one to 
formulate hypotheses concerning the interests, values, 
and activities which are being developed in different 
groups of children."—H. P. David. 

1062. Finestone, Harold. Cats, kicks, and color. 
Soc. Probl., 1957, 5, 3-13.—A study of young, male 
Negro drug addicts in Chicago suggests that their 
addiction is intimately tied up to the conditions and 
fate of their racial group and that their social orien- 
tation represents a kind of dead-end adjustment. Tt 
is the belief of the author that improved educational, 
economic, and occupational conditions will hasten the 
destruction of this type of addict.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1063. Firth, Raymond. We, the Tikopio: A 
sociological study of kinship in primitive Poly- 
nesia. New York: Macmillan Co., 1958; London, 
England: George Allen & Unwin, 1936, 1957. xxvi, 
605 p. $7.50.—This revised reprint of an anthro- 
pological field-study of the Tikopia of the western 
Pacific, theoretically oriented in the Functionalist 
tradition of Malinowski, and first published in 1936. 
(See 12: 884.) “This book is a sociological analysis 
of family life and kinship . .. in primitive Polynesia 

. with empirical generalizations founded on data 
presented as objectively as possible.” Employing the 
kinship system as a focal and integrating concept, 
the topics treated include: “In primitive Polynesia. 
Adjustment to civilization. Village life, Household 
and family. Personal relations in the family circle. 
... The language of kinship... . Cooperation and 
constraint in marriage relationships. . . - Principles 
of land tenure. . . . Sociology of sex. ... Kinshi, 
and social stability.” Preface by Malinowski.—M. 
Brender. 

1064. Gillin, John, & Ryan, Bryce. The ap- 
plication of anthropological knowledge to modern 
mass society. Hum. Organization, 1957, 15(4), 24 
39.—This is a research review symposium by an an- 
thropologist and a sociologist with commentaries by 
Gordon Streib and Ralph Patrick. Gillin holds that 
anthropological study of modern communities, of 
values, and of national character have contributed, 
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and the search for common patterns together with 
field research techniques and the working concept of 
culture, will assist additionally. Ryan states that 
anthropology’s contribution lies through considering 
mass society as one among other societies, through 
development of conceptual systems harmonizing the 
interactional approach with the cultural approach, 
through studies of the transformation of groups under 
modern influences and of culture-personality com- 
plexes, and through its unstructured techniques of 
investigation. 28 references—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1065. Grodzins, Morton. Metropolitan segrega- 
tion. Sci. Amer., 1957, 197(4), 33-41—Reviews 
trends associated with the mobility of the Negro from 
the south to the northern city, the increasing concen- 
trations in centers of cities with the development of 
new slum areas, and the moving of the economically 
able white population to the suburbs. Effects upon 
race relations, economic conditions, the development 
of political organizations of Negroes to meet building 
and zoning problems, and the political maneuvers of 
white residents to maintain their political control, are 
discussed,—I. S. Wolf. 

1066. Heuse, Georges A. La psychologie eth- 
nique en France au cours des années 1951-1955. 

(Ethnic psychology in France during the years 1951— 
1955.) Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1957, 12, 333-343.— 
This five-year summary cites the principal events 
and facts in the French development of ethnopsychol- 
ogy. Included are eulogies to Berr and Le Senne, 
major contributors to the field until their deaths in 
1954. Major articles and books are cited, with brief 
annotations for some of the most important. Also 
listed are conferences and courses in ethnopsychology, 
reunions, congresses, and associations. The plans 
and hopes for the future of the field are briefly de- 
scribed.—R. О. Peterson, 

1067. Hummel, Siegbert. (Dr. S. Hummel, Plohn 
ueber Auerbach, Vogtland.) Aufgaben und Bedeu- 
tung der Tibetologie. (The task and significance of 
Tibetology.) Z. Psycho-som. Med., 1957, 3, 211-220. 
—Tibetan art forms and culture reflect an holistic 
АРОН to the psyche and cosmos and the individ- 
ual's feeling of embeddedness within the cosmos. The 
people of Tibet have preserved on the surface what 
we can only vaguely feel in the deepest layers of our 
psyche. Tibetology is significant in that it illumi- 
nates our own nature and that of our environment 
and helps us understand the background and develop- 
ment of our psyche and the secrets of its functioning. 
—L. Kats. 

1068. Ianni, Francis A. J. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Residential and occupational mobility as 
indices of the acculturation of an ethnic group. 
Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 65-72.—The Italo-American 
colony in Norristown, Pennsylvania, was found to re- 
veal increasing vertical mobility throughout the oc- 
cupational hierarchy from 1900 to 1950. Residential 
mobility has been similarly reflected in a movement 
out of the colony and into the better residential sec- 
tions, Although the approach in this study is limited 

to identifiable ethnic groups, it does provide data 
regarding the rate and continuity of the acculturative 
process in given situations.—4. R. Howard. 
1069. Kerckhoff, Richard K. A study of racially 
changing neighborhoods.  Merrill-Palmer Quart., 
1957, 4, 15-49.—Factors effecting the change of a 
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Detroit neighborhood írom an all white area to a 
mixed white and Negro were studied. Interest 
focused upon factors influencing whites to sell homes 
to Negroes, or to resist such sales; also, those factors 
underlying a Negro's purchase of a home in a pre- 
dominantly white neighborhood. Whites justified 
selling homes to Negroes by contending that no white 
purchasers were to be found, that “others” would soon 
be doing the same; and because Negroes would pay 
a higher price. Negroes, on the whole, denied any 
crusading motives, accounting for their purchases 
by pointing to the nice quality of the homes, availa- 
bility of good schools, and transportation. The 
whites who stayed did so out of a vague loyalty to 
their neighborhood and a frank recognition that their 
homes were comfortable and quite economical.—R. 
McQueen. 

1070. King, Charles E., (North Carolina Coll.) 
& Fahnbulleh, Edwin O. The kinship system of 
the Vai people of Liberia, Africa. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1957, 41, 439-440.—A study of the kinship system of 
the Vai People has considerable significance for the 
student of social organization, The kinship system 
provides for the utmost assured security of the child 
in the family. Upon the death of a mother, a sur- 
rogate mother assumes responsibility. An aged par- 
ent immediately becomes part of the household of his 
son. The system binds the security of the young and 
the aged into a solidified family unit of three genera- 
tions.—S. M. Amatora. 

1071. Pye, Faye. Some analytical problems en- 
countered in South Africa. J. analyt. Psychol., 
1957, 2, 167-181.— "Three cases from different ethnic 
groups in South Africa are described to illustrate the 
thesis that the social conditions in this rapidly de- 
veloping culture activate the collective unconscious, 
and so the mother archetype. The issues are dis- 
cussed in terms of introverted analytic understanding, 
and the relations between social conflicts and arche- 
typal activity are considered in relation to the ego's 
insecurity and the defensive patterns it adopts."— 
О. Strunk, Jr. 

1072. Ray, P. C. Psychological factors in the 
resettlement of the refugee population. Indian J. 
soc. Wk., 1957, 18, 17-20,—Two rehabilitation groups, 
one rehabilitated by the government, the other forcibly 
occupying lands belonging to landlords, are compared 
for socioeconomic and educational status, intra- 
familial attitudes, and mental health. It is recom- 
mended that for successful rehabilitation: (1) Firm 
measures be taken to insure refugees actively par- 
ticipate in the organization and management of the 
camp; and (2) refugees must be made to realize, and 
act on, the dictum “self help is the best help."—R. 
Schaef. 

‚ 1073. Record, Wilson. Social stratification and 
intellectual roles in the Negro community. Brit. 
J. Sociol., 1957, 8, 235-255.— The Negro intellectual 
in America feels a strong indentity with the white 
middle class and, if he could, would trade his racial 
identity for his class identity. Social structural situ- 
ations govern this identification with the white middle 
аа not some innate Negroes.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1074. Rogow, Arnold A., Carey, Gloria L., & 
Farrell, Calista. (State Univ. of Iowa.) The sig- 
nificance of aphorisms in American culture. 50- 
ciol. soc. Res., 1957, 41, 417-420.—Using four groups 
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including university students, a trade union and two 
service organizations, the author studied the differ- 
ence between certain groups in the population with 
reference to their usage of and agreement with apho- 
risms. He concluded that the investigation of apho- 
risms is of importance in the continuing study of 
cultural values.—S. M. Amatora, 

1075. Sayres, William C. The singular soci 
of Loscho. Harv. educ, Rev., 1957, 27, 301309. 
A social anthropologist presents a satirical survey of 
American public education characterized as a function 
of the primitive society of Loscho (school) using the 
concepts and techniques of anthropology. Тһе basic 
groups of the society (students, teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents) and their relationships to the tribal 
rituals conducted in the ceremonial center called the 
Loscho, together with their conflicts and problems are 
described in the detached style and in the language 
forms of the anthropological field survey, presenting 
a new and striking perspective, —R. C. Strassburger. 

1076. S on, George Eaton, & Yinger, J. Mil- 
ton. (Oberlin Col, Oberlin, Ohio.) cial and 
cultural minorities: An analysis of prejudice and 
discrimination. (Rev. ed.) New York: Harper, 
1958. xi, 881 p. $7.50.—In this revision (see 28: 
769), desegregation in education, causes of prejudice, 
and efforts to reduce discrimination are stressed. 
Part I deals with types of majority-minority situa- 
tions, the mystical, есине, and biological ap- 
proaches to race, the personality functions of preju- 
dice, the role of culture in герара prejudice, 
effects on the victims, types of adjustment, effects on 
the bigot, the sociology and social psychology of anti- 
semitism, Part II discusses the effect of social 
stratification on economic, political, legal, familial, 
religious, educational and art patterns and Part IIT, 
methods for changing prejudiced individuals and 
strategies for changing situations. 780-item bibliog- 
raphy.—G. К. Morlan. 


1077. Smuts, Robert W. (Columbia U. New 
York, N. Y.) The Negro community and the de- 
velopment of Negro potential J. Negro Educ., 
1957, 26, 456-465.—With expanding job opportuni- 
ties Negroes have made substantial gains but it's only 
the beginning. Negroes must realize that with in- 
tegration, competition will be keener and that they 
must be better prepared. The roots and responsibili- 
ties of education lie in the family, and in the Negro 
community. The community must strive to practice 
integration rather than isolation.—C. K. Bishop. 


1078. Suchman, Edward A., Dean, John P. & 
Williams, Robin M., Jr. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Desegregation: Some propositions and resea 
suggestions. New York: Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B'rith, 1958. 128 р. $2.00.—Summarizing 
existing social science knowledge relevant to desegre- 
gation and indicating the implications, various ap- 
proaches for research are appraised with suggested 
hypotheses for research projects. The general propo- 
sitions and their implications are: Social stratifica- 
tion, power in the community, public opinion and 
propaganda, interaction and commtnication, prejudice 
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ppm analysis, case studies of collective be- 
vior, small-group and situational analyses, and ac- 
tion research.—C, К. Bishop. 

1079. Szczepanski, J. (Lodz U.) С in the 
structure and functions of the intelligentsia, /nt. 
soc, sci, Bull, 1957, 9, 180-192,— The traditional 
function of "the educated class" in Poland was to 
create values and to uphold the culture of a con- 
quered nation, and after liberation in 1918 this func- 
tion was merely modified. In communist Poland the 
working class acquired this function, Administra- 
tive and opinion-making positions were filled to some 
extent by “social promotion" which means that б 
members without formal qualifications were appointed. 
This led to difficulties, The creation of educational 
institutions for training the various specialists needed 
in communist Poland followed with ensuing conflict 
between the “new intelligentsia” and the intelligentsia 
by “social promotion” who had “no intention to give 
up their social rank once acquired.” Higher educa- 
tion is in an experimental stage in Poland. The re- 
sults of three major shifts in policy are being studied 
by means of social surveys of the careers of the prod- 
ucts of the different types of educational institutions 
and patterns. The trainees’ aspirations and attitudes 
are within the compass of these investigations,—A. 
Kapos. 

1080. Taft, Ronald. (U. of Western Australia.) 
A cross-cultural comparison of the MMPI, J. 
consult. Psychol, 1957, 21, 161-164.—'"The MMPI 
was given to a sample of students at the University 
of Western Australia and the results were compared 
with the means and ‘abnormal’ score levels of a num- 
ber of American college samples. The Australian 
subjects scored higher than the Americans on Mf 
(male and female), Pd (males), D (female), and 
Sc (female). The scores on the other seven male 
and six female scales were equivalent and it is in- 
ferred that the MMPI items on these scales are not 
culture bound, at least within the culture variation 
studied. Where differences were found it is im- 
possible to decide on the evidence whether they were 
determined by true personality differences between 
the two groups of subjects, or by differences in the 
psychological significance of the items from one cul- 
ture to the other.”—A, J. Bachrach. 

1081. Taft, Ronald. Some sub-cultural varia- 
bles in family structure in Australia, Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 9, 69-90.—The Day at Home Question- 
naire was used to make comparisons between Perth 
and Melbourne children. It is not likely that the 
differences which were revealed were due to sam- 
pling artifacts. Sub-cultural variations which were 
found indicate that the Day at Home Questionnaire 
is a sensitive instrument,—P. E. Lichtenstein, 


1082. Tepicht, J. (Inst. Agric. Econ., Warsaw. 
Research notes on changes in contemporsy Ра 
society. Int. soc. sci, Bull., 1957, 9, 1 7-164.—This 
introduces am issue devoted to social change in Po- 
land. Drastic changes in the geography and the po 
litical structure of Poland since 1944 had far-reaching 


effects on class structure, social consciousness, Es 


and personality, and the minority community. Re- Research into these changes was „hind 

search чк 0 deal with cross-community com-  tortions . . . briefly termed ‘Stalinism, Elo фе 

parisons, detailed studies of communities, case studies — notion that the socialist system was . . » 

of school desegregation, individual behavior and at- tradictions. ... New currents , . . are nice prius 

titude surveys, personality studies, communication and the obstacles ... in the way of . . . progressive ideas 
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- in all realms of knowledge. ..." A summary of find- 
ings on the dynamics of social classes characterizes 
consciousness of the peasant class as “the clash be- 
tween instinctive gravitation towards socialism and 
the urge to become a capitalist. . . ." Partly dis- 
agrees with Szczepanski's interpretation of divisions 
within the Polish “intelligentsia” contained in the 
same issue.—A. Kapos. 

1083. Weinstein, Eugene A. (Children’s Bureau, 
United States Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.) Development of the concept of flag and the 
sense of national identity. Child Develpm., 1957, 
28, 167-174.—Conceptual development of flag and 
national identity follow the pattern found in other 
content areas. Acquisition of the concept is gradual. 
Order in which elements of the concept are acquired 
and the relationships among them is fairly stable from 
child to child. Data suggest a parallel between the 
development of national identity and George M. 
Mead's theory of self development.—F. Costin. 


(See also Abstracts 271, 1243, 1236, 1874, 2090) 
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1084. Ansari, Anwar, & Ghose, Bharati. A study 
of family attitudes of children with contrasting 
socio-economic background. Educ. Psychol., Delhi, 
1957, 4(2), 90-102.—To test the assumption that 
children from differing socio-economic backgrounds 
differ in family relations a TAT type test portraying 
11 different semi-structured family situations was 
constructed. Results revealed the following general 
trends: (1) Lower socio-economic children assume 
adult roles early in life; (2) the 2 groups differ in 
“sense of transgression;" and (3) higher socio-eco- 
nomic children begin earlier to repress and sublimate 
basic emotions toward family members. Reproduc- 
tions of the 11 situations are included.—H. Angelino. 

1085. Beck, Dorothy Fahs. (Family Service of 
America.) The changing Moslem family of the 
Middle East. Marriage fam. Living, 1957, 19, 340— 
347.—"The extent to which the veil has been lifted 
correlates closely with the westernization" of the 
areas. A second factor is the passing of the harem 
and its restricted life for women. Third, there is 
increased freedom for interpersonal contact" and 
premarital courtship. Moslem law still rules mar- 
riage customs and determines the position and 
responsibilities of the wife, the duties of the females 
in the household. "The ingrained patterns . . . are 
diametrically opposed to the western way. ... They 
will not be as easy to discard as the veil. The price 
of adjustment . . . will come high in conflict, stress 
and turmoil" between members of the family. 26 
references.—M. M. Gillet. 


1086. Beecher, Willard, & Beecher, Marguerite. 
(Beecher Consultation Center, N. Y. C.) Re-struc- 
turing mistaken family relationships. J. indiv. 
Psychol., 1957, 13, 176-181—A description of the 
approach utilized at the Beecher Consultation Center. 
—4A. К. Howard. © 


1087. Bernhardt, Karl S. (Institute of Child 
Study, Univ. of Toronto.) The father in the family. 
Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1957, 19(2), 24.— 
An informal essay concerning the importance of the 
father's role in family life in light of recent social 
changes.—F. Costin. 
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1088, Bertazzoni, Giacinto. (Provincial Psychiat- 
ric Hospital, Venice, Italy.) Inchieste familiari ed 
attivita’ nell'igiene mentale. (Family investigations 
and mental hygiene activity.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1957, 18, 357-362.—A method of investigating 
the psychological climate of the family is described. 
Classification of the factors influencing family wel- 
fare is presented, permitting a profile of factors to be 
drawn up. English, French and German summaries, 
—E. Rosen. 

1089. Birnbaum, N., & Ling, T. M. Class dif- 
ferences in attitude toward work, and foci of psy- 
chological stress in the personality. n. J. soc. 
Psychiat., 1957, 3, 27-35.—A study of 76 male men- 
tal patients revealed that those with intrinsic atti- 
tudes depended upon steadiness and continuity in their 
work for gratification, and that those with instru- 
mental attitudes depended on external rewards for 
gratification. When either of these work goals were 
unattainable personality disturbances occurred.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 

1090. Boggs, Stephen Т. (Nat. Inst. Men. 
Health.) Family size and social mobility in a Cali- 
fornia suburb. Eugen. Quart., 1957, 4, 208-213.— 
A consideration of the 1955 returns from a sampling 
of 123 upper-middle-class men suggests that, under 
conditions calling for greater sacrifices to attain 
higher status, fertility may be restricted with social 
mobility. But the social mobility required by urban 
occupational systems, with its correlative prosperity, 
higher education, and successful experience, does not 
restrict fertility among white-collar classes.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 

1091. Bóhi, Alfons. Der Spátberufene Priester: 
Eine psychologisch-pádagogische Studie seines 
Werdeganges. (The priest with a late calling: A 
psychological-pedagogical study concerning his de- 
velopment.) Freiburg, Switzerland: Universitäts- 
verlag Freiburg Schweiz, 1956. 161 p. DM. 12— 
300 priests whose calling for the priesthood came 
later than is usually the case were intensively studied 
by the questionnaire method to determine their family, 
religious, educational and motivational backgrounds 
and special problems faced in their seminary train- 
ing. The findings are discussed in terms of their 
practical implications for the training of future priests 
with similar backgrounds. 3-page references—L. 
Goldberger. 

1092, Burchinal Lee G., Hawkes, Glenn R. & 
Gardner, Bruce. (Child Development Research, 
Towa State College.) Marriage adjustment, per- 
sonality characteristics of parents and the per- 
sonality adjustment of their children. Marriage 
fam. Living, 1957, 19, 366-372.—A summary of past 
researches, theories and hypotheses, an outline of the 
method, analysis of the data and the difficulties in- 
volved in drawing reliable conclusions leads to the 
hope that more research “in terms of the child’s per- 
ceptions of his parental relationships,” will give à 
truer picture of the actual causes and conditions. “On 
the basis of present research capacities it is almost 
meaningless to attempt to relate concepts such as 
marital or personal adjustment of the parents with 
the personality adjustment of children.”—M. M. 
Gillet. 

1093. Catton, William R., Jr. (0. No. Carol.) 
What kind of people does a religious cult attract. 
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Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 561—566.—An analysis 
of the kind of individual who was prone to believe or 
reject the contention of an individual that he was 
Jesus Christ incarnate.—G. H. Frank. 


1094. Christiansen, John R. (Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, USDA.) The behavioral correlates 
of membership in rural neighborhoods. Rural 
Sociol., 1957, 22, 12-19.—Neighborhood membership 
tends to be accompanied by eight items in a “crude 
neighborhood interaction index,” particularly those 
connected with the school and church, but not with 
mutual assistance and work exchange.—H. K. Moore. 


1095. Clarke, Edith. My mother who fathered 
me: A study of the family in three selected com- 
munities in Jamaica. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1958; London, England: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1957. 216 p. $3.75.—A study of 3 rural com- 
munities, varying in economy and population. Dif- 
ferences among them are used to help show the sig- 
nificance of land tenure and of marriage vs. con- 
cubinage. An extended discussion of kinship roles 
gives special attention to the importance of mother 
and grandmother—I. L. Child. 


1096. Cooper, Lillian. (Fla. О, Gainesville.) 
Predisposition toward parenthood: A comparison 
of male and female students. Sociol. soc. Kes., 
1957, 42, 31-36.—This is a preliminary survey which 
explores pre-parental attitudes among undergraduates. 
'The hypothesis that college men as compared to 
women would be negative in an attitude toward par- 
enthood was explored and rejected. The subjects, 
102 men and 103 women, were volunteers from a 
class of Marriage and the Family. As a group, the 
men were older, more advanced academically and 
more likely to be married. Both sexes were largely 
urban, Southern and Protestant. T he subjects were 
presented with an anonymous questionnaire which 
listed 18 parental tasks, ranging from items of infant 
care to guidance of adolescents. Instructions were to 
rate each task on a 5-point scale of pleasantness-un- 
pleasantness. Half of the men and 34 of the women 
gave largely positive responses, ie, ten of the 
eighteen tasks were rated fairly or extremely pleas- 
ant. Qualitative evidence showed that both male and 
female students wanted to assume a parental role.— 
M. Muth. 

1097. Coser, Lewis A. Social conflict and the 
theory of social change. Brit. J, Sociol., 1957, 8, 
197-207.—A. discussion of some of the functions of 
conflict within social systems and the relation between 
social conflict and changes of social systems.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

1098, Davis, James A., Freeman, Howard E., & 
Simmons, Ozzie G. Rehospitalization and per- 
formance level among former mental patients. 
Soc. Probl, 1957, 5, 37-44.—A study of 59 former 
mental patients who remained out of the hospital con- 
tinuously for two or more years and made a success- 
ful adjustment. It was found that the family setting 
to which the patient returned upon discharge from the 
hospital was a very significant factor in such success- 
ful adjustment.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1099, Ehrmann, Winston. (U. Fla.) A review 
of family research in 1956. Marriage fam. Living, 
1957, 19, 279-294.—By research is meant the sys- 
tematic arrangement and critical examination of data. 
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80 English language journals were examined for this 
review. Subjects: Premarital double standards, dat- 
ing, courtship, mate selection, marital relations, di- 
yorce, the contemporary family, class distinctions, 
parent-child relationship, group relationship, sex dif- 
ferences, fertility and child spacing, family disor- 
ganization, education, welfare, the family in history 
and in other cultures.—M. M. Gillet. 


. 1100. Eister, Allan W. (Wellesley Coll) Re- 
ligious institutions in complex societies: Difficul- 
ties in the theoretic specifications of functions. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 387-391.—A. psycho- 
social analysis of religion as a vector in the social 
milieu.—G. H. Frank. 


1101. Ellis, Robert A. (Stanford E.) Social 
stratification and social relations: An empirical 
test of the disjunctiveness of social classes. Amer, 
sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 5/0-578.— "This paper is con- 
cerned with the issue of whether prestige status data 
are more adequately interpreted as categorical or con- 
tinuous. It reports the results of a stratification study 
of the Jamaican market town of Christiana, which 
was undertaken to determine whether the method of 
social class analysis that Hollingshead introduced and 
tested in Elmtown (August B. Hollingshead, "Elm-- 
town's Youth, New York: John Wiley & Son, 1948) 
could be applied to the Jamaican community." —G. Н, 
Frank. 


1102. Empey, LaMar T. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.) An instrument for the measure- 
ment of family authority patterns. Rural Sociol., 
1957, 22, 73-77.— раќа are presented which indicate 
that an analysis of intensity of responses may add 
to the value of the Stone-Landis scale for children's 
perceptions of their homes as authoritarian, inter- 
mediate and democratic.—H. К. Moore. 


1103. Freeman, Howard E, (Harvard U.) 
Novak, Edwin, & Reeder, Leo G. Correlates of 
membership in voluntary associations. Amer. so- 
ciol. Rev., 1957, 22, 528-533.—In an attempt to refine 
the methodology used to determine the factors as- 
sociated with belonging to associations, the authors 
use a more refined and multidimensional independent 
variable, rather than the general variable of social 
class, and the method of factor analysis. Despite the 
more refined independent variable, the correlations 
are not any higher between social class and associa- 
tion membership. Other social variates were related 
to such membership than just social class, and the 
results indicated a need for further investigation of 
personality variables and a need for a broader theo- 
retical orientation than presently held.—G. H. Frank. 


1104, Goldman, Albert. (Wise Temple, Cinn., 
Ohio.) Psychiatry and religion. Relig. Educ., 
1957, 52, 355-360.—The purpose of psychiatry is to 
heal; of religion, to save. Man gains stability and 
security from both. “Yet to give man health must 
always include a purpose for his existence—and the 
problem of man's existence will long remain religion’s 


concern."—G. К. Morlan. 


1105. Hacker, Helen Mayer. (Hofstra Col.) 
The new burdens of masculinity. Marriage fam. 
Living, 1957, 19, 227-233.—Recent changes in men's 
social roles have not been adequately studied and 
there is as yet no generally accepted, clearly defined 
pattern of behavior expected of men. The new free- 
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dom and new activities of women affect man’s “posi- 
tion, his place in the world, this confuses his own 
conception of his proper place in every day living. 
Man’s role has become complicated by woman's as- 
sumption of roles previously masculine.—M. M. 
Gillet. 

1106. Hiltner, Seward. (The Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty of the Univ. of Chicago.) A religious 
view of social values. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1957, 27, 475-483.—The disciplines in orthopsychia- 
try tend to approach social values through the quality 
of interpersonal relationships and to assume that the 
solidarity of social institutions is a significant „but 
secondary approach. However, we must consider 
that social values derived from institutional solidarity 
may be valuable correctives to social values equated 
with qualities of relationship.—R. E. Perl. 

1107. Kanin, Eugene J. Male aggression in 
dating-courtship relations. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 
63, 197-204.—College women without older brothers 
and whose relations with their parents are not frank 
seem, more than other freshmen, to be objects of 
violent aggression by their male companions.—A. M. 
Frumkin, 

1108. Kargman, Marie W. (Boston.) The clini- 
cal use of social system theory in marriage coun- 
seling. Marriage fam. Living, 1957, 19, 263-269.— 
Marriage counseling is carried out through the 
medium of the interview the goal of which is to help 
“the client” see his or her own part in the roles to 
be lived, hence makes use of many approaches, and 
includes short term psycho-therapy, interpersonal 
relations, and all problems relating to marriage. De- 
tailed description of cases illustrating clinical use of 
“social system theory.”—M. M. Gillet. 

1109. Kenkel, William F. (Iowa State Coll., 
Ames.) Influence differentiation in family de- 
cision making. Sociol. soc. Res., 1957, 42, 18-25.— 
This is an analysis of the relationship of spousal roles 
in an economic decision-making session. 25 married 
couples were selected from undergraduate students. 
Each pair was instructed to decide how to spend a 
hypothetical gift of money which could neither be 
saved nor applied to debts, Influence was defined in 
terms of "control over group's resources" and di- 
vided into 3 categories. Of all spouses, 4895 hus- 
hands and 10% wives expected to have more influ- 
ence; the remaining 42% thought each would have 
an equal amount. While it was discovered that 56% 
of husbands ‘and wives had a medium degree of in- 
fluence, husbands were more likely to have a higher 
degree than wives. 7% high-influence wives con- 
tributed more, 64% less and 29% an equal amount of 
ideas. 64% of husbands and 8% of wives contributed 
the greater share. Volubility tends to prevail among 
high-influence males. The picture for females is 
less definite—M. Muth. 

1110. Lansin, John B, & Kish, Leslie. (U. 
Mich.) Family life as an independent variable. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 512-519 —For a better 
understanding of the Socio-economic-psychological 
events in an individual's life, the authors propose 
family life cycle (time of occurrence of important 
events in the family unit, viz., birth, marriage, death) 
rather than chronological age of the individual.— 
G. H. Frank, 
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1111. Littman, Richard A., (U. Oregon) Moore, 
Robert C. A., & Pierce-Jones, John. Social class 
differences in child rearing: A third community 
for comparison with Chicago and Newton. Amer, 
sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 694—704.—'". . . these results 
‚+. point clearly to the absence of any general or 
profound differences in socialization processes as a 
function of social class."—G. Н. Frank. 

1112. Mangus, A. R. (Ohio State.) Family im- 
pacts on mental health. Marriage fam. Living, 
1957, 19, 256-262— Marriage (or the family) is 
successful to the extent each member accepts his own 
role and is satisfied with the roles of the others. 
Conflict results when the expectations of all are not 
in harmony, or when expectations are not fulfilled. 
Illustrated by a case of a "non-integrative" marriage. 
—M. M. Gillet. 

1113. Moguey, J. M. (Oxford, Eng.) A cen- 
tury of declining paternal authority. Marriage 
fam. Living, 1957, 19, 234-239.— The role of the 
father is the most important factor in family sta- 
bility: As the traditional authority of the father has 
declined, the number of broken families increased. 
The connection is not necessarily causal. Today it 
looks as if family participation by the father counts 
more for family stability than a strict traditional type 
of authority and may help explain the present (1953) 
decline in divorce rates.—M. M. Gillet. 

1114. Monahan, Thomas P. (Philadelphia Mu- 
nicipal Court.) The trend in broken homes among 
delinquent children. Marriage fam. Living, 1957, 
19, 362-365.—Socially broken homes now predomi- 
nate over the orphaned types. “The fact of a break in 
the home, rather than the nature of the break, may 
be of more crucial importance to the child insofar as 
official delinquency is concerned."—M. M. Gillet. 

1115. Morgan, Norman C. (Warren (Pa.) State 
Hospital.) Religion in psychotherapy. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1957, 8(77), 17-22.—This psychiatrist pre- 
Sents, to skeptical patients seeking spiritual direction, 
such “eternal religious concepts” as God, the infinite, 
immortality, salvation, soul, and prayer, in interpre- 
tation acceptable to them.—A. Eglash. 

1116. Morris, C. W. (Veterans Administration.) 
The terror of good works. Pastoral Psychol., 1957, 
8(76), 25-32—*The basic challenge to the minister 
and the flock of God is to deal lovingly with the real 
self of the neurotic who fears himself” The church 
must deal, not with anxiety, but with reactions to 
anxiety. A neurotic’s compulsive “good works” may 
cause him to overlook the church’s fellowship. 
Through his “ministry of reconciliation,” the pastor 
can use “the church as an instrument of realistic 
love." “Instead of using the neurotic, the pastor 
can set an example in understanding him,” and “help 
one who was dead through works to live by faith."— 
А. Eglash. 

1117. Nelson, Lowry. (U. of Minnesota, St 
Paul.) Rural Ше їп а mass-industrial society. 
Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 20-30.—The crucial char- 
acteristics of our mass-industrial society are the sub- 
stitution of the machine for human labor and the 
Spread of mass-communication media. This has af- 
fected the rural population so that they are becoming 
more similar to others in their attitudes and value 
pgs although differences do remain—H. K. 

oore. 
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1118. Novey, Samuel. Utilization of social in- 
stitutions as a defence technique in the neuroses. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 82-91.—*. . . the par- 
ticular use of a social institution by the neurotic may 
be a problem in therapy and should not be confused 
with the aims of the institution itself.” The tenets of 
the institution usually differ from the distorted use 
the neurotic makes of the institution in the process 
of seeking his personal adjustment.—G. Elias. 

1119. Nye, F. Ivan. (State College of Washing- 
ton.) Child adjustment in broken and in unhappy 
unbroken homes. Marriage fam. Living, 1957, 19, 
356-361.—Methods used and the findings are re- 
ported in detail and indicate that the adjustment of 
children in broken and unbroken but unhappy homes 
does not differ significantly. . . . “The crucial fac- 
tor . . . is the socio-psychological success or failure 
of the family whether or not it is legally and physi- 
cally broken.” —M. M. Gillet. 

1120. Ostlund, Leonard A. (Kent State U., 
Ohio. | Environment-personality relationships. 
Rural Sociol. 1957, 22, 31-39.—296 Oklahoma col- 
lege freshmen wrote themes, "Significant factors in 
my personality formation.” In terms of frequency 
of mention the environmental factors ranked, in order, 
parents, church, school, and work. In their self- 
descriptions the subjects tended to describe them- 
selves in terms of traits and values or "central psy- 
chological properties” more than interests and abili- 
ties.—H. K. Moore. 

1121. Pires-Pinto, Odorico. El proceso de acul- 
turación del hijo del inmigrants en las furrzas 
armadas Brasilenas. (The acculturation process of 
sons of immigrants in the Brazilian armed forces.) 
Rev. Mex. Sociol., 1956, 18, 585-608. 

1122. Potempa, P. Rudolf. Persónlichkeit und 
Religiositát: Versuch einer psychologischen Schau. 
(Personality and religiousness: Attempt of a psy- 
chological view.) Göttingen, Germany: Verlag für 
Psychologie, 1958. 116 p.—"Religious experience is 
unlike any other determined in a personal way by the 
connection of the human person to the highest divine 
personality. It is rooted in the deepest nucleus of the 
soul of man and also in the religious act as the in- 
nermost and most total one of the soul," writes Prof. 
J. Hasenfuss in his preface about the "scientific re- 
sults" of the author's reasonings, which is based on 
and “finds its confirmation in a conception of the 
human person as a manifold, structured wholeness," 
also designated as "Ganzheits"—and Structur Psy- 
chology. This philosophical-theological essay con- 
tains 606 citations or references from similar German- 
language treatises on its 116 pages.—R. Kaelbling. 

1123. Psathas, George. (Indiana U.) Ethnicity, 
social class, and adolescent independence from 
parental control Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 415— 
423.—An analysis of the psychosocial factors defin- 
ing differences in patterns of independence from 
parental authority in similar, but not identical, ethnic 
groups (Southern Italian and Eastern European 
Jews). The results were obtained by devising a 25- 
item questionnaire and submitting the responses to 
factor analysis. The factors isolated were described 
and discussed with reference to the present as well 
as previous research.—G. Н. Frank. 

1124. Ramirez, Santiago, & Parres, Ramon. 
Some dynamic patterns in the organization of the 
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Mexican family. Int. J. soc. Psychiat, 1957, 3, 
18-21.—4A psychoanalytic interpretation of the Mexi- 
can family with special reference to parent-child in- 
teraction in relation to the etiology of mental illness. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

1125. Reissner, Albert. Religion and psycho- 
therapy. J. indiv. Psychol. 1957, 13, 163-170 
“The combined efforts of psychiatry and religion now 
provide possibilities for experiencing the meaning of 
life and enabling man to participate with all his 
faculties in a revival of religious feelings, gaining 
wholeness as a part of the greater scheme of God's 
Providence.”—A. R. Howard. 

1126. Rosenberg, Milton J. (Yale U.) The so- 
cial sources of the current religious revival. Pas- 
toral Psychol., 1957, 8(75), 31-40.—While the cur- 
rent religious revival is usually explained by one fac- 
tor, “the failure of nerve," i.e., anxiety, uncertainty, 
and depression, at least four other factors seem im- 
portant: "the elevation of conformity; the success of 
the huckster; the disruption of community; the cul- 
tural discrepancy between ethic and practice.” Dis- 
cussion by Walter Houston Clark, Gaines S. Dobbins, 
Roswell P. Barnes.—4. Eglash. 

1127. Rutledge, Aaron L.  (Merrill-Palmer 
School) Marriage counseling today and tomor- 
row. Marriage fam. Living, 1957, 19, 386-392.— 
Marriage counseling “as a profession . . . is engaged 
in by people of many disciplines . . . with or with- 
out specialized training . . . the routine training of 
the established professions does not qualify persons 
as specialists in marriage relationships. . . . Supple- 
mental education .. . is necessary.” Тһе American 
Association of Marriage Counselors, with about 160 
members represents a great variety of "disciplinary 
backgrounds." ‘The author explains what is needed 
and outlines a plan for training and certification — 
M. M. Gillet. 

1128. Salisbury, Seward, (State Teachers U. Col., 
Oswego, N. Y.) & Scholfield, Frank A. Teaching 
sociological concepts by "learning" about religion. 
Relig. Educ., 1957, 52, 451-454.—Because students 
have a real interest in religion, this subject matter 
provides an excellent vehicle for teaching sociological 
principles. The unit on religion did not impair the 
commitment of the students but appeared to contribute 
to their tolerance of the beliefs of others.—G. K. 
Morlan. 

1129. Simpson, George. (Brooklyn College.) 
Empiricism and psychoanalysis in the sociology of 
the family. Marriage fam. Living, 1957, 19, 382- 
385.—A review of some research by some sociologists 
of the family suggests the need to reconsider the 
methods by which test conclusions are reached. Too 
many times technically scientific studies ignore the 
possibility that “it is the total arena of affection, ac- 
ceptances, and parental love which establishes the 
way in which the child learns to respond to the 
reality world and to the traumatic experiences as- 
sociated with bladder and bowel training, weaning and 
sleeping, that are of crucial significance. . . . Family 
sociologists must gain some . . . of the knowledge 
and the ingenious inferential processes of psycho- 
analysis.” —M. M. Gillet. 

1130. Strodtbeck, Fred L., James, Rita M., & 
Hawkins, Charles. (U. Chi.) Social status in 
jury deliberations. Amer. sociol, Rev., 1957, 22, 
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713-719.—"]ury deliberations . . . (were) used to 
examine the . . . (correlation) of occupational status 
and sex with ... small group measures of participa- 
tion, influence, satisfaction, and perceived compe- 
tence . . . persons of higher . . . status occupations 
have higher participation, influence, satisfaction and 
perceived competence for the jury task."—G. H. 
Frank. 

1131. Stroup, Herbert. The caste system in 
Hinduism, J. hum. Relat., 1957, 5(4), 64-79.—A 
historical and sociological analysis of the caste sys- 
tem in India and its relation to Hinduism. 75 refer- 
ences.—R. M. Frumkin, 

1132. Thilo, Hans-Joachim, Der ungespaltene 
Mensch: Ein Stiick Pastoral-Psychologie. (The 
unsplit man: A bit of pastoral psychology.) Göttin- 
gen, Germany: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1957. 190 
p. DM 11.50.—In a series of philosophical essays 
the minister-author reviews the relationship between 
theology and psychology, and offers his views and 
experiences in pastoral counseling with varied age 
group parishioners.—H. P. David. 

1133. Toby, Jackson. (Rutgers U.) The differ- 
ential impact of family disorganization. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 505-512.—An analysis of the 
structure of the family and its relationship to the de- 
velopment of delinquency was made. Included in the 
discussion were the results of previous research in 
this area, and the implications of the present research 
findings. The structure of the family was viewed 
not solely as the cause of delinquency, but also that 
which provides a bulwark against anti-social influ- 
ences.—G. H. Frank. 

1134. Tsuru, Hiroshi. (Kobe U.) Kazokushóko 
kara mita kazoku kankei. (Family relationships 
and the way of calling each other.) Jap J. educ. 
Psychol., 1956, 4, 12-20.—Psychological characteris- 
tics of Japanese family were studied. 600 5th graders 
were interviewed and the ways of calling family mem- 
bers were recorded, Overall result showed that the 
family relationship is in the process of a change from 
feudalistic system to democratic, The traditional way 
of addressing elder family tends to decrease in indus- 
trial areas, while it is maintained in agricultural and 
residential sections. The typical calling between hus- 
band and wife was “father” and “mother” which sug- 
gests a parent-child relation centered family system. 
English summary, p. 61-62—S. Ohwaki, 

1135. Whitcomb, John C. (Wallin Cong. Ch., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.) The relationship of person- 
ality characteristics to the problems of ministers. 
Relig. Educ., 1957, 52, 371-374.—Seminarians and 
graduates who had been preaching for 5 years were 
Studied as regards their problems and adjustment, 
The problems of seminarians were generally the same 
as those of seasoned ministers, A student who thinks 
things will be different after graduation is likely to 
be wrong.—G. K. Morlan. 

1136. White, Martha Sturm. (Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health.) Social class, child 
rearing practices, and child behavior. Amer. so- 
ciol. Rev., 1957, 22, 704-712,—Based upon the ob- 
servation of differing results by studies on the re- 
lationship of social class position to child-rearing 
practices separated by a period of twelve years, the 
present study aimed to determine whether: (1) Child- 
rearing practices had changed in the interim, and (2) 
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these changes were a result of different reference 
groups used by the middle- and working-class mothers, 
‘The answers to both questions were in the affirmative, 
Observations on middle-class mothering were made, 
—G. Н. Frank. 

1137. Wax, Rosalie Hankey. Twelve years 
later: An analysis of field experience. Amer. J, 
Sociol., 1957, 63, 133-142.—This study suggests that 
*. .. one of the most salient tasks faced by a novice 
in a difficult field situation is the definition of his 
role. In achieving this definition he passes through 
three stages: (1) The stage of insecurity oí role; 
(2) the stage of gradual definition of role; and (3) 
the stage of validation of role. In the course of this 
development the student usually believes that he is 
achieving his ends by learning from his informants, 
In point of fact, however, he is teaching them to 
assume the role behavior which will enable him to 
learn from them."—R. M. Frumkin. 

1138. Westie, Frank R., & Westie, Margaret L. 
The social-distance pyramid: Relationships be- 
tween caste and class. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 
190-196.—A presentation of findings and interpreta- 
tions of several studies designed to establish empirical 
relationships between social class and prejudice. 
These studies show the greatest social distance be- 
tween Negroes and whites of low status and progres- 
sively less distance between those of higher status.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


1139. Yinger, J. Milton. (Oberlin Coll., Oberlin, 
Ohio.) Some consequences of the scientific study 
of religion. Relig. Educ., 1957, 52, 350-354.—Scien- 
tific study of religion reveals the need people have of 
religion and that a changing religion is more ade- 
quate for changing times than a dogmatic unchanging 
one. Our “society needs a highly flexible, undog- 
matic religion, one dedicated to the free study of 
society, if it is to contribute to the solution of our 
major moral problems."—G. K. Morlan. 


(See also Abstracts 855, 1060, 1144, 1724, 1778, 
1835, 2023) 
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1140. Booth, Andrew D.  Brandwood, L, & 
Cleave, J. P. Mechanical resolution of linguistic 
problems. New York: Academic Press, 1958; Lon- 
don, England: Butterworths Scientific Publications, 
1958. vii, 306 p. $9.80.—This book is a progress 
report on the work done thus far, principally in Great 
Britain, on mechanical translation, mechanical stylis- 
tic analysis, the mechanical transcription of Braille, 
and related problems. There is a historical introduc- 
tion and a general description of the nature of cal- 
culating and data processing machines. Some results 
on Plato's style are reported, and a logarithmic dic- 
tionary search method is described. Problems arising 
in the mechanical translation of English, French, Ger- 
Pis and Russian are described in detail—J. B. Car- 
roll. 


1141. Brown, Roger W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Linguistic determinism and the 
part of speech. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55 
1-5.—“Nouns used by young English-speaking chil- 
dren were more reliably the names of things and their 
verbs more reliably the names of actions than . . • 
the nouns and verbs used by English-speaking adults. 
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It was shown experimentally that young English- 
speaking children take the part-of-speech membership 
of a new word as a clue to the meaning of the word. 
In this way, they make use of the semantic distinc- 
tiveness of the parts of speech. . . . Differences be- 
tween languages in their parts of speech may be 
diagnostic of differences in the cognitive psycholo- 
gies of those who use languages.”—H. P. David. 

1142. Chall, Jeanne S. Readability: An appraisal 
of research and application. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State Univer., 1958. xiv, 202 p. $4.00 cloth.—"'This 
study aims to review the significant research in the 
measurement of readability and its applications, par- 
ticularly in formal and informal education." Basi- 
cally, this is a reference work. It brings together 
under one heading a comprehensive survey of a 
rapidly developing field of inquiry in communications, 
and records many specifics that might otherwise go 
unrecorded. In addition to an introductory chapter 
the book contains chapters on surveys and experi- 
mental studies, quantitative associational studies, re- 
liability of readability techniques, validity of read- 
ability techniques, experimental validity, applications 
of readability to education, and applications to other 
fields. Classified bibliography.  256-item bibliog- 
raphy.—P. D. Leedy. 

1143. Daugherty, William E., & Janowitz, Mor- 
ris. A psychological warfare casebook. Baltimore, 
Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. xxiii, 880 p. 
$12.50.—The Operations Research Office prepared 
this manual to serve as a training guide and refer- 
ence source for personnel assigned to psychological 
warfare duties. Daugherty notes prefatorily that 
* psychological warfare’ . . . encompasses both peace- 
time and wartime activities and is designed to support 
both military and political operations.” 73 authors 
provide 140 selections grouped in 10 chapters, each 
with a bibliography. These cover psychological war- 
fare doctrine; psychological warfare in American his- 
tory; organization and personnel; policy goals and 
planning; operational objectives; role of intelligence, 
research and analysis; media, methods and tech- 
niques; evaluation of effectiveness; and Soviet psy- 
chological warfare.—G. T. Lodge. 


1144. De Forest, Edgar L. Communication in 
the family. J. Communication, 1957, 7, 103-110.— 
This paper is concerned with "the democratic family 
structure needed as the basis for effective communica- 
tion and with an action technique to facilitate the 
process"—sociodrama.—D. E. Meister. 


1145. Drum, Dale D. Change, meaning and in- 
formation. J. Communication, 1957, 7, 161-170.— 
“|, It can be suggested that Information Theory pro- 
vides us with a method for the study of message 
transthission between humans which, though it does 
not now do so, may someday unify our concepts of 
artistic (and non-artistic) expression and yield new 
insights into these ancient problems. It is further 
suggested that, in order for this theory to handle 
the complexities of language as we know it, it is first 
imperative to show a relationship between the con- 
cept of information and that of meaning—which can 
most profitably be done through the means of prob- 
ability theory—which in turn suggests a simplifying 
analysis of language into four “levels” of redund- 
ancy: The general level, the syntactic, the pragmatic, 
and the semantic.—D. E. Meister. 
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1146. Fairbanks, Grant, & Kodman, Frank, Jr. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Word intelligibility as a 
function of time compression. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 29, 636-641.—The effect of several 
parameters of time compression upon word intelligi- 
bility was examined. When time compression is ac- 
complished by "chopping out" small temporal seg- 
ments, little change in intelligibility is observed when 
80% of the material is removed. With removal of 
longer temporal segments, word intelligibility de- 
creases for substantially lower compression ratios. 
To a first approximation, the effect of time compres- 
sion parallels that of time interruption.—1. Pollack. 

1147. Gellner, Ernest. (U. London, England.) 
Ideal language and kinship structure. Phil. Sci., 
1957, 24, 235-242.—A. program is proposed for for- 
malizing theory of kinship structure under the logical 
and semantic techniques of the early proponents of an 
"ideal language." Description would thereby “mir- 
ror" the subject matter of kinship theory and facilitate 
the development of connection between kinship struc- 
ture and demographic trends.—M. B. Turner. 

1148. Gibson, James J. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. 
Y.) Technical and scientific communication: A 
reply to Calvert. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 129- 
131.—Calvert’s “blunt advice" to psychologists to 
adopt a more adequate terminology if they wish to 
contribute to aviation (see 31: 9013) reflects a fail- 
ure in scientific and technical communication among 
investigators working on the same problem from dif- 
ferent points of view.—R. H. Waters. 

1149. Grünewald, Gerhard. Zur Schreib- und 
Sprechmotorik der Konstitutionstypen. (Motor 
features of speaking and writing among the constitu- 
tional types.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 
165-176.—Objective measures of motor dimensions 
of speaking and writing were obtained from 3 groups 
of subjects representing Kretschmer’s body types. 
Statistical analysis of the data showed characteristic 
values in many of the dimensions for each of the 3 


types. Intragroup correlations of writing and speech 
measurements were not significant. 28 references.— 
Е. W. Eng. 


1150. Griinewald, Gerhard; Zuberbier, Erika, & 
Spitznagel, Albert. Einführung zu den Vergleichs- 
studien zur Schreibund Sprechmotorik. (Introduc- 
tion to comparative studies of writing and speaking 
as motor activities.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1957, 7, 162-164.—An introduction to 3 quantitative 
and qualitative studies of relationships among various 
motor dimensions of speaking and writing. The 2 
modes of language expression are compared in mo- 
torically contrasted groups: (1) Among Kretschmer's 
constitutional types; (2) depressives; and (3) epi- 
leptics. 18 references.—E. W. Eng. 

1151. Hardin, Garrett. (U. Calif., Goleta, Calif.) 
The threat of clarity. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 
302-396.—Language is analyzed as it shapes our lan- 
guage-limited world. Whether perception produces 
language or vice-versa, nevertheless linguistic dis- 
tinctions once made are part of a mutual support of 
language and perception. Particularly restrictive of 
communication and thinking are explain-all terms or 
panchresta such as “mind” and “instinct.” These 
terms illustrate the pathology of language that is tied 
to the underlying metaphysic of a language that does 
not hinder subdivise analysis but does interfere with 
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categorical analysis. These are both illustrated and 
discussed. 17 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1152. Hill, Richard J. An experimental investi- 
gation of the logistic model of message diffusion. 
Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 21-26.—" When the basic con- 
ditions of the model were matched experimentally, 
the diffusion process did follow the mathematical 
Specification. However, as experimental controls 
were relaxed, observations of diffusion diverged 
markedly from the original model."—4. Р. Howard. 


1153. Hovland, Carl I. (Ed.) The order of pres- 
entation in persuasion. Vol I. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale Univer. Press, 1957. x, 192 p. $4.00— 
There are 8 chapters concerned with the effects which 
order of presentation has upon an audience. The 
chapter titles and authors are as follows: Carl I. 
Hovland and Wallace Mandell, “Is There a ‘Law of 
Primacy in Persuasion ?’;” Carl I. Hovland, Enid H. 
Campbell, and Timothy Brock, “The Effects of ‘Com. 
mitment’ on Opinion Change Following Communica- 
tion;" Abraham S. Luchins, "Primacy-Recency in 
Impression Formation;" Abraham S. Luchins, “Ex- 
perimental Attempts to Minimize the Impact of First 
Impressions ;” Arthur R. Cohen, “Need for Cogni- 
tion and Order of Communication as Determinants 
of Opinion Change;" William J. McGuire, “Order 
of Presentation as a Factor in ‘Conditioning’ Persua- 
siveness;” Irving L. Janis and Rosalind L. Feiera- 
bend, “Effects of Alternative Ways of Ordering Pro 
and Con Arguments in Persuasive Communications ;” 
Carl I. Hovland, “Summary and Implications.” 43 
references.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


1154. Howes, Davis. (Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences.) On the relation be- 
tween the probability of a word as an association 
and in general linguistic usage. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 75-85.—“The summed associative 
probability of a word, measured by its total frequency 
in the Kent-Rosanoff tables, is considered in relation 
to the probability of emission of the word in general 
linguistic usage, measured by its frequency in the 
Lorge magazine count. 2 features stand out in the 
data: A high positive correlation (.94) for magazine- 
count frequencies of less than 800; and a sharp re- 
versal in this relationship for higher magazine-count 
frequencies. . . . The high correlation found for all 
other words indicates that the average probability that 
a given word will be emitted as a response in the 
word-association experiment is the same as its prob- 
ability in general discourse." —4. 5. Tamkin, 

1155. Louttit, C. M. The use of foreign lan- 
guages by psychologists, chemists, and physicists. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 314-316.—“In all three 
Sciences, the English and German scientists cite their 
own language in excess of its relative proportion in 
the universe (citations in the journals examined 
‚+. French scientists do likewise . . . (but) rely less 
upon their own language and cite English and, espe- 
cially in chemistry, German more heavily."—m. Н. 
Waters. 

1156. Mandelbrot, B. (Univ. of Geneva, Switzer- 
land.) A note on a law of Berry and on insistence 
Stress. Inform. Control, 1957, 1, 76-81.—Insistence 
stress is defined as spoken accented stress on a whole 
word rather than a syllable. The Berry law assumes 
there is a relation between the frequency of occur- 
rence of a word and its insistence stress, The author 
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derives the Berry law by assuming that the occur- 
rence of an insistence stress is a random process,— 
I. Pollack. 

1157. Melville, Joseph R. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Word-length as a factor in differential 
recognition. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 316-318.— 
Longer words placed to the right of the fixation point 
are recognized tachistoscopically more quickly than 
when placed to the left. This result is explained in 
terms of Husy's contention that the initial letters are 
of most importance in word recognition.—R, Н. 
Waters. 

1158. Miyamoto, S. Frank; Crowell, Laura, & 
Katcher, Allan. Communicant behavior in small 
discussion groups. J. Communication, 1957, 7, 151- 
160.—The term "communicant behavior" is used ^to 
cover those aspects of the behavior of a group mem- 
ber which reveal his response during a communication 
from another participant." The responses that speak- 
ers attend to “depend upon such factors as number, 
physical placement, unexpected responses, status, hos- 
tility, support, deviation and his history of communi- 
cation within the group." However, attending to the 
responses of listeners will not necessarily "provide 
the speaker with accurate information to which he 
may respond in the redirection of his communica- 
tion. . . . The listener who wishes to facilitate 
optimum communication" should have control 
over the facilitating and adverse factors discussed in 
this paper.—D. E. Meister. 

1159. Morimoto, Hiroshi; (Kobe Yamate 
Women's Junior Coll) Kashu, Kan, & Nakata, 
Yoshiro, Rensó-ho to Semantic Differential-ho 
to ni yoru imikankei no Кепкуй: Doigo to hanigo 
no bunseki. (A study of semantic relation by the 
association method and the semantic differential 
method: I. Analysis of synonym and antonym.) Jap. 
T. educ. Psychol., 1957, 4, 131—137.—An experiment 
was made to objectively analyze the difference of 
synonym and antonym. 10 words including synonyms 
and antonyms were used and analyzed by the Osgood 
and Suci’s Semantic Differential Method. It was 
found that synonyms have high association value and 
low difference scores while antonyms have high as- 
Sociation value and high difference scores. 1t was 
concluded that the method is useful for the quantita- 
tive analysis of the opposition of the meaning. Eng- 
lish summary, p. 189. 17 references.—S. Ohwaki. 


1160. Muraishi, Shozo. (National Language Res. 
Inst., Tokyo.) Gengo shinrigaku no gengo kenkyü 
€ no ichi zuke. (Placement of psycholinguistics in 
the language research.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
4, 55-60.—Ordinary linguistic study of language 
tends to isolate language from human behavior. 
However, the object of psycholinguistics is “le parler.’ 
The functional aspect must be emphasized. Char- 
acteristics of modern psycholinguistics are: “(1) In- 
tegration of psychological linguistics and psychology 
of language; (2) close relationship to the communica- 
tion theory and group dynamics; and (3) establish- 
ment of scientific methodology.” English summary, 
p. 66.—S. Ohwaki, 

1161. Peters, Robert W. Studies in extra-mes- 
Sages: The effect of various modifications of the 
voice signal upon the ability of listeners to identify 
speakers’ voices. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 
1957, Proj. No NM 001 104 500, No. 61. ii, 14p— 
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Listener identification facility was significantly de- 
creased (1) when the voice signal was modified by 
either a 6 db increase or decrease in sound pressure 
level, (2) when the voice signal was interrupted at 
5 rates of from one to 12 per second, or (3) when 
increased portions of the voice signal were rejected 
through either high-pass or low-pass filtering. The 
adding of octave frequency bands, especially the band 
of 75 to 150 cps, significantly increased listener 
identification. 


1162. Reddish, R. L. Propaganda: Its psycho- 
logical aspect. Ment. Hlth., Lond., 1956, 15, 47-49. 


. 1163. Rosenzweig, Mark R. Études sur l'asso- 
ciation des mots. (Study of word association.) 
Ann. Psychol, 1957, 57, 23-32.—The author, in a 
French translation, repeats previous studies in word 
association. The norms for the Kent-Rosanoff prove 
about the same in both languages. Association in re- 
call accords with the work of Jenkins and Russell.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1164. Smith, Nila B. (New York U.) What re- 
search says about phonics instruction. J. educ. 
Res., 1957, 51, 1-9.— Historical cycles in emphasis 
upon phonics instruction in American education are 
reviewed with reference to research results both 
favorable and unfavorable. 24 references.—M. 
Murphy. 

1165. Talland, George A. Rate of speaking as 
a group norm. Hum. Organization, 1957, 15(4), 
8-10.—The length of communications to the group 
by a single member was found to remain relatively 
constant for each of three discussion groups over an 
eight-week period despite absences of individual mem- 
bers. These findings suggest the operation of group 
norms.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


1166. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Delayed response: 
Effects upon speech reception and speaker intelli- 
gibility. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1957, 
Proj. No, NM 18 02 99, Sub, 1, Rep. No. 74, ii, 15 p. 
—Delaying written and/or verbal responses zero to 
five seconds resulted in progressive increases to the 
reception and intelligibility scores of multiple-choice 
intelligibility tests as well as to speaker intelligibility 
scores of PB word tests. Five seconds response de- 
lay yielded the highest scores; however, one second 
delay gave the highest scores for PB listener recep- 
tion. 

1167. Villegas, Oscar Uribe. De la importancia 
y variedad de la experiencia comunicative. (On the 
importance and variety of communicative experi- 
ence.) Rev. Mex. Sociol., 1956, 18, 563-584.—17 
references. 

1168, Webb, Wilse B. (Aviat. Psych. Lab., USN 
Sch, Aviat. Med.) Elements in individual-to-in- 
dividual communication. J. Communication, 1957, 
7, 119-124.—The procedure involved: *(1) A ho- 
mogeneous college-level population; (2) unfamiliar 
and relatively complex material in story-form; (3) 
the material made available in a written form for 
study by the communicator; (4) communication on 
an individual-to-individual basis; and (5) successive 
periods of communication in close temporal proxi- 
mity. . Little differences in the ability to com- 
municate . . . information (were) exhibited. If the 
sequence of communications is closely spaced . . . no 
general trends in decreasing or increasing proficiency 
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in communication are likely to be found. Different 
amounts of time between communicators in present- 
ing equal information are, however, likely to appear." 
—D. E. Meister. 

1169. William, D. C., Paul J., & Ogilvie, J. С. 
(Toronto U., Toronto, Ont., Can.) Mass media, 
learning, and retention. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 
11, 157-163.—The same abstract lecture, “Thinking 
through Language,” was presented simultaneously to 
a TV studio audience, on TV, on radio and in print 
to 4 groups of college students matched for grade 
averages. Each group took a 30-minute, multiple- 
choice examination immediately after the lecture and 
again 8 months later. TV, radio, and reading ranked 
in that order of effectiveness, and the order was un- 
changed 8 months later. Those in the studio did 
no better than the reading group.—R. Davidon. 


(See also Abstract 803) 
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1170. Balint, Michael. Die drei seelischen Be- 
reiche. (The three psychic areas.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1957, 11, 321-344.—To clarify some problems arising 
from difficulties in psychoanalytic treatment, 3 areas 
or levels of psychic functioning are distinguished : 
(a) 3-person, oedipal, conflictual, verbal level; (b) 
2-person, basic fault, largely nonverbal level; and (c) 
1-person, creative level. All 3 are involved in ego 
activity; the picture is not clear with regard to super- 
ego or id. Any analysis of psychic function and 
structure is controlled by the conditions of data col- 
lection; thus psychoanalytic psychology is limited by 
the conditions of the analytic situation —E. W. Eng. 

1171. Bendig, A. W., & Vaughan, Charles J. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Manifest anxiety, discrimina- 
tion, and transposition. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 286-288.—Twenty high and 20 low anxiety Ss, 
as measured by the Taylor scale were given a learn- 
ing and a transposition test in a test of discrimina- 
tion of intermediate size. No differences in either 
learning or transposition were found between the two 
groups. A short summary of the literature shows 
that “. . . research with Taylor's is dogged by con- 
tradictory results. . . . The general impression one 
receives ... is that the relationship between the Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale and learning is, like extra-sensory 
perception (ESP), a delicate flower that blooms only 
in certain environments.”—R. Н. Waters. 

1172. Collier, Rex Madison. (VA Hospital, Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo.) Consciousness as a regula- 
tory field: A theory of psychotherapy. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 275-282.—The proposed 
theory places emphasis "on central factors with uti- 
lization of the biological concept of regulation. . . « 
Psychotherapy is defined as a set of techniques, all 
of which should have as their common purpose the 
progressive re-establishment in the individual of a 
more adequate degree of self-regulation." An or- 
ganized approach is attempted which gives “а more 
appropriate place to the unsuccessfully rejected con- 
cept of consciousness." Phenomena related to psy- 
chotherapy, including free association, insight, “un- 
covering” and interpretation, and group relationship 
factors are considered. "It is assumed that the cur- 
rent style of being eclectic in psychotherapy demands 
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that certain basic concepts be systematically iden- 
tified so that the recognized common factors in psy- 
chotherapy shall have an organized meaning. The 
regulatory theory of consciousness and the derived 
concepts of stress-defense dynamics are offered as a 
step in this direction." 17 references.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

1173. Cottle, William C. (U. Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans.) The evaluation of guidance services. Rev. 
educ. Res. 1957, 27, 229-235.— Various criteria for 
evaluating programs are proposed. The results of 
the guidance services are not conclusive regarding 
the effects of counseling. "This review for the three- 
year period indicates the paucity and limited nature 
of published research on the evaluation of guidance 
Services. There is great need for cooperative re- 
search among institutions and for research designs 
of better quality.” 46-item bibliography.—F. Gold- 
smith, 

1174. Dreese, Mitchell. (George Washington 
U., Washington, D. С.) Group guidance and group 
therapy. Kev. educ. Res., 1957, 27, 219-228.—Re- 
search has indicated that group and individual pro- 
cedures in guidance are complementary aspects of a 
sound guidance program. Neither can fully take the 
place of the other, but each implements and supple- 
ments the others, and renders it more effective. Dur- 
ing the past 3 years, convincing research on group 
guidance and group therapy in educational institutions 
has been sparse, but there is widespread interest and 
activity in group therapy and psychiatric circles in 
mental institutions and hospitals. 45-item bibliog- 
raphy.—F. Goldsmith. 


1175. Fairbairn, W. Ronald D. Freud: The 
psycho-analytical method and mental health. Brit, 
J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 53-62. — Certain major de- 
velopments in Freud's thinking are traced, especially 
the implications and revisions accompanying the de- 
velopment of the mental constitution in terms of id, 
ego, and super-ego. Resistance in psychoneuroses 
involves aggression turned inward and relief of re- 
pression seems necessarily to wait on turning aggres- 
Sion outward . Whether the more conventional trans- 
ference theory furnishes an adequate conceptualization 
of the conditions for therapy is questioned and the 
relationship of patient to analyst is proposed as a 
necessary component of an adequate explanation, 
Freud’s mental health concept is rather pessimistic in 
the sense that satisfactory, non-pathological function 
according to the reality principle is mental health. 
Education of the public regarding the implications 
of psychoanalytic psychology is the main avenue to 
contribution to general mental health. This will re- 
quire correcting some misconceptions and an em- 
phasis on fact that *. . . the child requires the en- 
lightened support of his parents in the control of his 
impulses until he acquires the power to control them 
for himself... ."—C. L. Winder. 


1176. Friedenberg, Fred S. Thoughts on the la- 
tency period. Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 390-400.— 
"The latency period is the reaction formation that 
ends each developmental stage of mankind. It imi- 
tates the economical dynamic of hibernation. It is 
used for fixation and as a protective barrier against 
the psychotic threats of the archaic past. Its func- 
tion in dream, neurosis, and psychosis is discussed 
and its therapeutic importance."—. Prager. 
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1177. Hammer, Emanuel F. (Psychology Unit, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Court of Special Sessions, New 
York City.) The clinical application of Projective 
drawings. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C "Thomas, 1958, 
xxii, 663 p. $13.50.—"The present book has been 
prepared because of the pressing need that exists 
today to bring within the confines of one volume, for 
easy reference, the variety of projective drawing pro- 
cedures that are part of the growing group of tools 
of the clinical psychologist." It is meant to be of 
practical use to the clinician and the clinician-in- 
training both as a diagnostic aid and as an adjunct to 
psychotherapy. Besides a section summarizing the 
research work in projective drawings, there are sec- 
tions covering the clinical use of the following tests; 
Machover's Draw-a-Person Test, Buck's House-Tree- 
Person Technique, The Levy Animal-Drawing-Story 
Technique, Kinget's Drawing Completion Test, Har- 
rower's The Most Unpleasant Concept Test, Draw-A- 
Family, Draw-A-Person-In-The-Rain, Caligor's 
Eight-Card Redrawing Test, and Doodles: An In- 
formal Projective Technique.—N. H. Pronko. 


1178. Hoffman, Francis H., & Brody, Morris W. 
The symptom: Fear of death. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1957, 44, 433-438.—"The symptom, fear of death, 
does not arise from a specific conflict. It refers to 
the inability to tolerate tension and the psychic mecha- 
nism employed to rid oneself of anxiety. Persons 
who experience the symptom, fear of death, seek to 
rid themselves totally of all anxiety, and in this they 
achieve a psychic state that parallels death . . . the 
individual destroys himself in order to have an en- 
tirely new and different person emerge from the ashes 
of the old self. The individual has thus only hastened 
to accomplish exactly what he ought to avoid.” 22 
references.—D. Prager. 


1179. Lang, Gladys Engel. (Ed.) (Bklyn. Coll.) 
Mental health. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1958. 
192 p. $2.00.—Twenty-five timely articles are re- 
printed which clarify the issues on mental health and 
assess current trends in the treatment of mental dis- 
ease. These are grouped under the headings—men- 
tal health or mental illness ?, the roots of mental ill- 
ness, inside the mental hospital, the mentally ill can 
come back, and problems and progress. 7-page bib- 
liography.—J. C. Franklin. 

1180. McCully, C. Harold. Developments of a 
decade of VA counseling. Personnel guid. J., 1957, 
36, 21-27.—The VA counseling program, established 
in 1943, is reviewed. It is felt that the major de- 
velopments have been in the direction of increased 
professionalization of the Service, and that these 
changes have paralleled, and to some degree reflect, 
the advances in counseling and counseling psychology 
generally.—G. S. Speer, 

1181. McGuire, Carson. (U. of Tex. Austin, 
Tex.) Factors influencing individual mental 
health. Rev. educ. Res., 1956, 26, 451—478.—Re- 
search approaches of the past 7 years are explored 
which bear upon individual mental health. There is 
no conclusive evidence concerning the relative im- 
portance of biological variation, parental attitudes and 
parent-child relationships, age-mate acceptance and 
peer-group experiences, and the more remote au- 
thority figures in school, church, and elsewhere in the 
community. There are few significant inquiries into 
School-community factors. “A great deal of research 
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upon factors influencing individual mental health was 
made possible by the activities of and grants from 
foundations and government agencies. 134-item bib- 
liography.—F. Goldsmith. 

1182, McNeil, Elton B. The background of 
therapeutic camping. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(1), 3- 
14.—An orderly program of “character building” ac- 
tivities, under the supervision of model adults, was 
the essential pattern of camping in its early days. 
During the 1930’s the vigorous growth of the fields 
of psychology, social work, and education had an im- 
portant impact on the philosophy of camping. The 
mental hygiene outlook in camping defined the task 
of leadership as one which involved providing the 
camper with experiences and guidance which would 
expand his insight into himself and thus increase his 
capacity to solve his personal problems. The pros 
and cons of therapeutic camping. The most serious 
charge which can be leveled at therapeutic work in 
a camp setting is that it proceeds largely on faith and 
on the energy of its supporters. The growing demand 
for proof of the productiveness of therapeutic camp- 
ing will hardly deter its expansion although it will 
have the beneficial effect of stimulating a number of 
new assaults on long-standing problems. 61 refer- 
ences.—J. A. Fishman. 

1183. Rees, J. В. (World Fed. for Mental Health.) 
The thirty-first Maudsley lecture: Psychiatry and 
public health. J. ment. Sci. 1957, 103, 314-325.— 
The therapeutic work of clinics and improved results 
from early treatment of psychoses represent second- 
ary approaches to prevention of mental ill health, but 
primary approaches through modification of early so- 
cial and environmental factors are more necessary, 
more difficult, and as yet unproved. Advances in the 
field of mental health and public health from many 
countries are cited W. L. Wilkins. 

1184. Rees, T. P. (Warlingham Park Hosp., 
Croydon, Surrey, Eng.) Back to moral treatment 
and community care. The presidential address 
delivered at the one hundred and fifteenth annual 
meeting held at Warlingham Park Hospital, 18 
July 1956. J. ment. Sct., 1957, 103, 303-313.—In 
earlier centuries, particularly the first part of the 
nineteenth century there was a much more humane 
attitude toward patients, and records from Massa- 
chusetts as well as England show that the therapeutic 
community was practiced. Economy and crowding 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century brought 
about the custodial care from which we are only now 
recovering. The number of mental hospital beds per 
1000 population is no index of advance in psychiatry, 
but the rates of recovery are—W. L. Wilkins. 

1185. Sargant, William. (St. Thomas’ Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Aim and method in treatment: 
Twenty years of British and American psychiatry. 
J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 699-709.—World War II, by 
emphasizing the necessity for treatment which works, 
helped England to avoid the dominance of psycho- 
analytic theory. In U. S. A., where the Rockefeller 
teaching and research funds helped analysis to cap- 
ture the undergraduate psychiatric teaching, the un- 
popularity of physical medical therapies shows what 
can happen when ideological orthodoxy is put ahead 
of the patient’s welfare as determining treatment of 
choice—_W. L. Wilkins. 
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1186. Thrush, Randolph S. (Ohio State U. An 
agency in transition: The case study of a counsel- 
ing center. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 183-190.— 
*A Q-sort technique of 60 typical counseling prob- 
lems was used in an attempt to find an empirical 
definition of major dimensions of counselor view 
points concerning the types of counseling service pro- 
vided by the agency.” In a replication of the study 
«it was found that . . . the ‘agency point of view’ 
had changed from an emphasis on vocational coun- 
seling to an emphasis on counseling for personal ad- 
justment. . . ."—9M. M. Reece. 


1187. Weigert, Edith. Kontrollanalyse und die 
Gegenübertragung des Ausbildungskandidaten auf 
seine Patienten. (Control analysis and the coun- 
tertransference of the training candidate on his pa- 
tients.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 345-352.—The 
aim of the control analyst is to mitigate the anxiety 
of the student analyst to the enhancement of the 
analytic process with his patient. This is effected 
through work with the student analyst's countertrans- 
ference, and through helping him to see the charac- 
teristic kinds of defenses being employed by his vari- 
ous patients. 20 references.—E. W, Eng. 


1188. Weissman, Philip. Conscious and uncon- 
scious autobiographical dramas of Eugene O'Neill. 
J. Amer. Psychoanal, ASS., 1957, 5, 432-460.—This 
paper attempts to demonstrate certain correlations 
between certain manifestations in “Desire Under the 
Elms" and *Long Day's Journey into Night" and 
specific features in ‘O’Neill’s personal life. The former 
play reveals unconscious autobiographical experiences 
that resemble in content and structure the conscious 
autobiographical material of the latter play. The 
specific features of O'Neill's oedipal conflict as re- 
flected in his life, choice of profession, and his writ- 
ings are examined. 15 references.—D. Prager. 


1189. Woodward, Luther E. (Community Serv- 
ice Div., №. Y. State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, N. Y. 
C.) Social health—an increasing dimension in 
orthopsychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 
445-461.— Theoretical interest in social health and 
practical efforts to promote it are clearly increasing. 
Та trying to build social health somewhat more into 
the structure and function of our modern world, the 
following components must be considered. First, we 
must set the stage of life so that a maximum number 
of children will develop a sense of well-being and self- 
confidence, and we must safeguard the “ego develop- 
ment" of groups and classes and nations. Second, 
we must develop a working philosophy which does 
justice to our social and emotional needs. Third, we 
iust develop strong democratic leadership and intelli- 
gent loyalty. 29 references.—R. E. Perl. 


(See also Abstract 862) 
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1190. Ancona, Leonardo. (си U. of the 
Sacred Heart, Milan, Italy.) 1 fondamenti psico- 
logici del colloquio e la sua utilizzazione in psico- 
logia. (Psychological foundations of the interview 
and its use in psychology.) Arch, Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1957, 18, 215-259. —Divergent points of view 
with respect to the psychological processes basic to 
the clinical, personnel, and social-psychological in- 
terview are discussed, and validity studies are re- 
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viewed. The author believes that the evidence shows 
that the interview is the major tool for evaluation of 
personality and yields more information than per- 
sonality tests. Objective tests are incapable of meas- 
uring interaction between two people (interviewer 
and interviewee). The interview can do this validly. 
It must be conceptualized in terms of objective cate- 
gories, however, for example Cattell’s classification of 
source traits. English, French and German sum- 
maries. 77 references.—E. Rosen. 


1191. Andriola, Joseph. (Atascadero State Hos- 
pital, Atascadero, Calif.) Casework treatment in a 
home setting of patients released from mental hos- 
pitals. Soc. Casewk., 1957, 380, 480-485.—This 
paper deals with some aspects of the professional 
qualifications and the practice of caseworkers, not 
on a hospital staff, who have direct responsibility for 
providing services for patients who are on trial visit 
or convalescent status—L. В. Costin. 


1192. Asthana, H. S. Psychological methodol- 
ogy. Educ. Psychol., Delhi, 1957, 4(1), 32-35.—“As 
a biosocial discipline psychology has not been satis- 
fied with evolution of principles or laws of behavior 
only. It is not interested in mere explanation, pre- 
diction and control of psychological phenomena. . . 
It believes that the understanding of phenomena of 
their meaningfulness which is possible in cultural 
setting of a value matrix is equally desirable, Psy- 
chology cannot sacrifice wholeness for elements and 
meaningfulness for lawfulness, Standing at the in- 
tersection of biological sciences and humanities it can 
best study human behavior by synthesizing the two 
modes of approach."—H., Angelino. 

1193. Bernstein, Rose, & Cyr, Florence E. 
(School of Public Health, Harvard Univ., Boston, 
Mass.) A study of interviews with husbands in a 
prenatal and child health program. Soc. Casewk., 
1957, 38, 473-480.—This report is based on a study 
of social work interviews with men whose wives, 
pregnant for the first time, were participating in a 
special “Family Health Clinic" program. “The 
major aims of the study were to find out: How men 
whose wives were pregnant for the first time were 
reacting to their new status as Prospective fathers; 
what problems they saw as most pressing in rela- 
tion to the new situation; the extent of their partici- 
pation in the care of the baby; the caseworker’s use 
of the interviews with the husbands and the influence 
of these contacts on the treatment plans." Findings 
indicate an apparently strong capacity in men for 
responding to the birth of their children. Continued 
study is indicated—L. B, Costin, 

1194. Boigon, Helen W. The analytic process: 

Some personal reflections, Amer. J. Psychoanal., 
1957, 17, 170-176.—“. . . analysis is when two people 
get together in a relationship in which the therapist, 
educated in human dynamics, is able to abide with 
the patient where he finds him. The therapist is out 
to learn what is going on, without obtruding pre- 
conceptions of what is or should be happening. He 
communicates what he is learning at the pace the 
patient is opening up to receive the pertinent finding. 
His spirit is one of interest in process and interest 
in people without the imposition of value judgment, 
When this obtains, the formal analytic work is pro- 
ceeding. The outcome of these efforts lies with 
forces beyond our control.”—D. Prager. 
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1195. Bried, Ch. Une nouvelle technique d'in- 
vestigation de la sensibilité a l'échec et au succes, 
(A new technique for investigating sensitivity to 
failure or to success.) Travail hum., 1957, 20, 30-52, 
—Three groups of subjects: 51 male student-teachers, 
59 female student-teachers, and 53 convicts, were 
given a series of tasks, with forecasts, estimates, and 
results prepared systematically in advance. Differ- 
ences of level of aspiration and reaction to supposed 
performance were found between sexes and between 
student-teachers and convicts. The author suggests 
the personality reactions displayed might be of use in 
educational guidance or in psychiatry. English sum- 
mary. 15 references.—R. W. Husband. 


1196. Cantor, Morton B. Karen Horney on the 
psychoanalytic technique: The initial interview, 
Part II. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1957, 17, 121-126.— 
The patient's real reason for coming into analysis 
may not be clear to him even after a year or two of 
analysis. Patients come for advice about analysis 
in general when they actually want advice about them- 
selves. "During a first interview, we can operate 
best by focusing on a subject close to the patient and 
about which he is upset, and reach deeper problems 
such as neurotic needs." The analyst's choice of pa- 
tients and practical arrangements for analysis are 
discussed. The preliminary interview is part and 
parcel of analysis itself—D. Prager. 


1197. Clements, Stanley W., McGowan, John 
F., Johnston, L. T., & McCavitt, Martin Е. What 
is a rehabilitation counselor? Symposium. J. Re- 
hab., 1957, 23(3), 6-12.—Four points of view are 
presented. Clements states: "Counselors differ 
greatly from one to another in the matter of posi- 
tions they hold and the performance expected of 
them." McGowan says the counselor “is perceived 
by his client and associates in many different ways 
+. the reaction of most clients and most professional 
associates is of a positive nature... .” In discussing 
what the counselor really is, Johnston suggests: “He 
is a ‘maverick’ of the highest caliber." Regardless 
of his academic preparation, the counselor “loses him- 
self in the broader concept of the rehabilitation proc- 
ess.” McCavitt points out recent advances and the 
way the rehabilitation counselor meets these chal- 
lenges.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1198. Clippinger, John A. (First E, U. B. Church, 
Hamilton, Ohio.) The practice of pastoral coun- 
seling. Counseling, 1957, 15(3), 1-4.—Summarizes 
the results of a field study of pastoral counseling 
practices of 61 ministers in the northeastern United 
States. Among the findings discussed are: The 
unique role of pastoral counseling, emphases in 
counseling, ethical and religious aspects of counsel- 
ing, prayer as therapy, techniques, use of group 
therapy, use of tests, and areas of incompetence. 
The author concludes that pastoral counseling is in- 
creasing and is not “just a contemporary craze."— 
F. Costin. 

1199. Coleman, William. (RAND Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) The counseling process. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1957, 27, 202-209. Knowledge about per- 
sonality development and the dimensions of the coun- 
seling process is increasing, and implications for 
counseling are being investigated. Today's coun- 
selor considers closely the emotional dimension even 
when dealing with clients having presumably only 
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educational or vocational adjustment problems. 
Among the theoretical issues receiving considerable 
attention in the last few years has been (1) the in- 
terrelationship of behavioral theory and counseling 
practice, (2) clinical vs. actuarial prediction, (3) 
some of the dimensions in the counseling process, and 
(4) the dynamics of occupational choice. 46-item 
bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 

1200. Friedman, Ira. (Cleveland Receiving Hos- 
pital and State Institute of Psychiatry.) Objec- 
tifying the subjective—a methodological approach 
to the TAT. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 243-247. — 
Eighty statements describing characteristics of the 
“hero” in TAT stories provided the basis for Q-sort 
ratings, permitting an estimate of the reliability of 
subjective and holistic interpretation of the TAT. 
Five judges rated 10 TAT protocols by this means. 
The average inter-rater reliability was J4—A. К. 
Jensen. 

1201. Gardiner, Charles S, Hall, Henry E., & 
Parker, Lee L. Jr. Identification and measure- 
ment of case worker characteristics. Part їп. 
Publ. personnel Rev., 1957, 18, 218-221. 


1202. Grotjahn, Martin, & Treusch, Jerome V. 
A new technique of psychosomatic consultations. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 176-192.—A. new tech- 
nique of psychiatric consultation in the internist's 
office is presented. After a short report by the in- 
ternist, free associative anamnesis is taken and finally 
the phychiatrist gives and later repeats in writing a 
brief outline of the psychodynamics of the patient's 
syndrome, his personality, and the relation between 
physician and patient as they emerge during the con- 
suitation. The advantages of this technique for 
patient, internist, and psychiatrist are outlined.—D. 
Prager. 

1203. Grunwald, Hanna. (Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service.) Group counseling in a family 
and children's agency. Int. J. group Psychother., 
1957, 7, 318-326.— The caseworker in group counsel- 
ing and in individual casework is essentially con- 
cerned with the aim of better social functioning. Ex- 
perience with a group program in which the case- 
workers remain caseworkers in the group setting 
rather than functioning as psychotherapists has pro- 
duced encouraging results.—D. D. Raylesberg. 


1204. Haak, Nils. Comments on the analytical 
situation. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 183-195.— 
Discusses selected aspects of the patient-doctor rela- 
tionship in psycho-analytical treatment under the fol- 
lowing sub-headings: Veiled transference, the ana- 
lyst's human feelings, the patient's magical demands, 
testing the analyst (by the patient), and the question 
of fees. 36 references.—G. Elias. 

1205. Harms, Ernest. (New York, N. Y.) Mod- 
ern psychotherapy 150 years ago. J. ment. Sci., 
1957, 103, 804-809.— The up-to-dateness of some of 
the ideas of Johann Christian Reil, as developed in 
his book published in 1803, is commented on.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

1206. Holzberg, Jules D. (Connecticut State Hos- 
pital.) The clinical and scientific methods: Syn- 
thesis or antithesis? J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 227- 
242— The writer, in his Presidential address to the 
Society of Projective Techniques, offers a model for 
clinical inquiry that achieves the status of scientific 
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inquiry. He examines each of ten processes that con- 
stitute the main aspects of clinical inquiry: (1) The 
extent to which the referral problem is accepted as 
the real problem, (2) reformulation of the referral 
question into the variables of psychology, (3) the 
selection of techniques which are capable of illuminat- 
ing the psychological variables with which the clini- 
cian is concerned, (4) the interaction process between 
clinician and patient, (5) data collection, (6) individ- 
wal differences in clinicians, (7) interpretation of 
data, (8) making predictions, (9) determination of 
the success of predictions, and (10) communicating 
the results of the clinical inquiry, i.e., the psycho- 
logical report. 34 references.—A. R. Jensen. 

1207, Hurst, L. C. (Shenley Hosp., Hertford- 
shire, England.) The unlocking of wards in men- 
tal hospitals. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 306- 
308.—Results of opening of closed wards as experi- 
enced at Shenley Hospital are discussed. The neces- 
sity for, but difficulties of, objectively assessing the 
effects of unlocking wards are stressed.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

1208. Johnson, 
& Giffin, Mary E. 
tion, Rochester, Minn.) 


Adelaide M., (Univ. of Minn.) 

(Mayo Clinic & Mayo Founda- 
Some applications of psy- 
choanalytic insights to the socialization of chil- 
dren. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 462-474.— 
Psychoanalytic insights permit more accurate under- 
standing of unconscious forces; therefore we must 
attempt to apply them to group interaction and sociali- 
zation of the child. The authors discuss psychoanaly- 
tic concepts, psychoanalysis and education, psycho- 
analytic insights into defenses, psychoanalysis in 
nursery school, psychoanalysis and social work, psy- 
choanalysis and the home, validation of theoretical 
insight. They warn of the pitfalls of the misapplica- 
tion of psychoanalytic insights. Intellectual under- 
standing alone may be grossly distorted in its ap- 
plication by deep emotional problems. True insight 
is built upon the integration of psychodynamic under- 
standing with emotional awareness of its meaning.— 
R. E. Perl. 

1209. Jordan, Paul H., & Campbell, Manilla. 
(Flint Child Guidance Clinic, Flint, Mich.) Is there 
a place for a mental health nurse in a child guid- 
ance clinic? Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 630- 
636.—In a pilot project at the Flint Child Guidance 
Clinic a mental health nurse participated in many 
clinic and community endeavors, and proyed to be 
an important and effective team member. In the dis- 
cussion Benjamin Pasamanick said that what she was 
doing was social work. Historically public health 
nurses were among the first trained workers in the 
field and have been doing a magnificant job.—R. E 
Perl. 

1210. Katzenstein, Alfred. Über die Arbeit des 
Psychologen im Krankenhaus für Psychiatrie. 
the work of the psychologist in the psychiatric 
f ‘at. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1957, 9, 175-182.—The successful contribution of the 
psychologist depends on close collaboration with 
physician, social worker, “work therapist, ' and nurses. 
Resistances to this in the psychologist and by other 
professions are discussed. The functions of the psy- 
chologist are briefly described and the need for a 
clear understanding of these is emphasized.—C. T, 
Bever. 
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1211. Kogan, Leonard S. (Community Service 
Society, New York, N. Y.) The short-term case 
in a family agency: III. Further results and con- 
clusion. Soc. Casewk., 1957, 38, 7, 366-374.—The 
final article in this series deals with the following: 
(a) Reasons for closing and the effects of contact 
with respect to cases which were terminated on a 
planned basis, (b) evaluations of contact by the case- 
worker and the client, and (c) comparison of short 
term cases closed on an unplanned basis with cases 
lasting at least 5 interviews. Limitations and im- 
plications of this study are discussed in detail.—L. B. 
Costin. 

1212. Kramer, Morton. (Biometrics Branch, 
Natl. Instit. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Concepts in. establishing mental health clinic re- 
porting: Workshop report. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1957, 27, 643-645.—Since there is a prime 
need for information on mental illness, the workshop 
objective was to review the needs and goals of data 
collected from mental health clinics at city, state and 
national levels. Hubert H. Baker reported on use 
of data at the clinic level, Margaret B. Bailey needs 
at the city level, Luther E. Woodward enumerated 
types of data needed and now being obtained at the 
state level, and Anita K. Bahn reported the broader 
interest at the national level. Unmet needs and the 
differences in interest at the different levels was 
pointed out.—R. E. Perl, 


1213. Levitt, Eugene E. (Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research.) A comparison of “remainers” 
and "defectors" among child clinic patients. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 316.—Rriet report. 

1214. Menninger, Karl. (The Menninger Foun- 
dation, Topeka, Kansas.) Theory of psychoanaly- 
tic technique. New York: Basic Books, 1958. xiii, 
206 p. $475.—Based on the author’s notes used in 
a seminar on technique, this book is “not a manual 
of practice, but an examination of some of the psy- 
chodynamic principles operative in the practice,” and, 
thus, concerns a theory of therapy. The following 
chapter headings reflect the content and extent of 
coverage of the work; introduction and historical re- 
view, the regression, transference and countertrans- 
ference, resistance, interpretation and other interven- 
tion, and the termination of the contract. 163-item 
bibliography.—N. H. Pronko, 

1215. Moreno, Zerka T. (Moreno Institute, Bea- 
con, N. Y.) Psychodrama of young mothers. Z. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 270-282.—Psychodrama is 
effective in helping expectant mothers in coping with 
their concepts of and attitudes toward motherhood. 
Early infancy makes many demands on the young 
mother which she has difficulty in understanding. 
Psychodrama helps them think and feel as the unborn 
might be thinking and feeling “. .. to become more 
relaxed in relations to their infants, and to... [be- 
come] more effective auxiliary ego-mothers to their 
own children. , . ." Examples of the therapeutic dia- 
logue are presented. French and German summaries, 
—F. P. Hardesty. 

1216. Morse, William C. & Wineman, David. 
Group interviewing in a camp for disturbed boys. 
J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(1), 23-31.—Sessions open by 

Some searching for "why are we here?" A second 
natural stage is likely to run to ventilation and 
catharsis—sometimes germane to the problem, very 
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often irrelevant escapism. In the third phase it is 
necessary for the therapist to select out significant 
and usable material which will provide a focus for 
the group. The interview may provide a setting for; 
(1) Clarifying confused issues of social reality; (2) 
helping the group to develop skills for both admitting 
and coping with guilt; (3) breaking through individ- 
ual and group alibi mechanisms which protect them 
from recognition of their impulsivity and asocial be- 
havior; (4) interpreting mental content, either of a 
group or individual nature, with the goal of specific 
insight into psychic problems; (5) ventilation of in- 
dividual and group emotion; (6) recognition that 
problems are common to all, and mutual identification 
fostered by group discussion of these difficulties; and 
(7) freeing and strengthening of healthy group and 
self images which have been undermined by current 
conflicts.—J. A. Fishman, 


1217. Nahoum, Charles. L'entretien psycho- 
logique. (The psychological interview.) ^ Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 177 
p. Fr. 500.—Rather than a manual for interviewers, 
this volume is a study of the psychosocial charac- 
teristics of three main types of interviewing: (a) The 
investigative interview (standardized interview and 
clinical diagnostic interview) ; (b) the therapeutic and 
counseling interview; and (c) the personnel selec- 
tion interview. For each type of interview the author 
offers general theoretical considerations and a dis- 
cussion of practical problems of strategy and tech- 
nique. A chapter is devoted to the “tactics” of in- 
terviewing (variables, physical setting, recording 
technique, the physical and psychological condition of 
interviewer and subject, etc.) and to a discussion of 
sources of error in interviewing (facts withheld by 
the subject, halo effects, judgments based on the ap- 
pearance of the subject, etc.). The last chapter out- 
lines some principles for the training of the inter- 
viewer. 40 bibliographic footnotes.—4. Vigliano. 


1218. Overholser, Winfred. Better mental 
health. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 528-531.— 
The keynote address, delivered before the 1957 Na- 
tional Health Forum, in which brief mention is made 
of such topics as the scarcity of personnel, the atti- 
tude of the public, clinic facilities, discharge policies, 
problems of the aging, and the importance and de- 
velopment of research.—L. N. Solomon. 


1219. Patterson, C. Н. (Univ. of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, Ill.) Counselor or coordinator? J. Reha- 
bilit., 1957, 23(3), 13-15.— Patterson emphasizes that 
"recognition of the important role of counseling in 
the rehabilitation process, and the development of the 
counseling phase, with the opportunity for well- 
trained counselors to contribute at the level at which 
they are trained, rather than demanding that they be 
jacks of all trades and master of none, will lead to 
the development of professional respect for rehabilita- 
tion workers.” He is opposed to the development of 
the poorly trained, non-descript category such as re- 
habilitation counselor-coordinator approach that is 
currently being urged by some. The author feels that 
“a well trained counselor can function better as a со- 
ordinator than a. coordinator can function as a coun- 
selor" As an alternative it is suggested that the 
two tasks, counseling and coordination, be looked "upon 
as two distinct functions calling for two distinct kinds 
of people to carry them out.—M. A. S. eidenfeld. 
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1220. Phillips, Frederick, (Spring Grove State 
Hosp., Baltimore 28, Md.) & May, Sophia Belle. A 
study of the transfer of long-hospitalized patients 
to a convalescent service. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 
114, 344-350.—A group of 72 male patients, 75% of 
whom were hospitalized for more than 5 years, were 
transferred to a modern conyalescent cottage where 
treatment was instituted. The outcome of the project 
showed that although 55 patients were considered able 
to leave, only 7 were interested and did leave. The 
thesis is developed that the culture of the state hos- 
pital invites chronicity. This point is discussed fully. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 


1221. Polsky, Howard W. (Cedar Knolls School, 
Hawthorne, N. Y.) The strategy of failure. J. soc. 
Ther., 1957, 3, 147-153.—"1t is our hypothesis that 
productive people have learned how to fail success- 
fully, to take their time at it and in the process in- 
sensitize themselves to the destructive criticisms of 
onlookers.” Reactions of people to success and fail- 
ure are discussed in relation to concepts of adjust- 
ment and mental health.—L. A. Pennington. 


1222, Racker, Heinrich, The meanings and uses 
of countertransference. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 
26, 303-357.—An article in seven sections, dealing 
with such topics as: A brief review of the litera- 
ture on countertransference; various meanings of 
countertransference; the relation of transference and 
countertransference in the analytic process and some 
applications of the principles discussed; the dynamics 
of countertransference; various kinds, meanings, and 
uses of countertransference reaction; the degree of 
confidence which should be placed in countertrans- 
ference as a guide to understanding the patient; and 
how useful or harmful it is to communicate to the 
patient a countertransference reaction. 24 references. 
—L. N. Solomon. 


1223. Reed, Max R. (Washington Univ, St. 
Louis. The masculinity-femininity dimension in 
normal and psychotic subjects. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 289-294.—A. research was designed to 
test hypotheses derived from psychoanalytic theory 
hat psychotic and normal women differ in their re- 
sponses to measures of different levels of masculinity 
organization. "On the DC (Drawing Completion 
Test), the psychotic women obtain more masculine 
scores than do normals. However, using the DAP 
(Draw-A-Person Test) as a measure of body image, 
only two of four measures yielded significant differ- 
ences, and these did not hold up on cross-validation. 
The verbal statements of normal women concerning 
masculinity-femininity status correspond more closely 
to their respective measures of body image status than 
do those of psychotic women.” T heoretical implica- 
tions of findings and areas for future research are 
iscussed. 22 references.—S. J. Lachman. 

1224. Rogers, William F. (City Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo.) The relationship of the funeral in 
counseling with the bereaved. Pastoral Psychol., 
1957, 8, 27-32.— The funeral cannot supplant the 
counseling process, but it can support it and, if con- 
ducted with due consideration of the needs of the 
bereaved, can further the mourning process.” The 
bereaved person’s needs include “the actualization of 
his loss,” “the expression of loss,” help with hostility 
and guilt, and forgiveness —4. E glash. 
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1225. Schindler, Raoul. (Abteilung fuer Psycho- 
therapie der Nervenklinik Wien, Vienna, Austria.) 
Soziodynamik der Krankenstation. (Social dy- 
namics of the health center.) Z. diagnost, Psychol, 
1957, 5, 227-236.—Some principles of group relation- 
ships are graphically presented that have application 
to interpersonal transactions in an institutional set- 
ting. Prediction of the outcome of different situa- 
tions based on sociodynamic analysis is suggested if 
therapy is to be efficacious. English and French 
summaries —F, P. Hardesty. 


1226. Sivadon, P. Les problèmes d’hygiéne 
mentale en Turquie. (Problems of mental hygiene 
in Turkey.) Hyg. ment., 1957, 46, 221-247.—The 
specific problems (demographic and socio-cultural 
factors, technical resources, etc.) which have a bear- 
ing on mental health in Turkey are discussed.—4. L, 
Benton. 


1227. Slap, Joseph W. Some clinical and theo- 
retical remarks on chess. J. Hillside Hosp., 1957, 
6, 150-155.—With reference to a hospitalized patient, 
the intrapsychic significance of chess is discussed 
psychoanalytically, The relationship of sublimation 
as a defense and as an avenue for instinctual grati- 
fication is considered.—C. T. Bever. 

1228. Strupp, Hans H. A multidimensional sys- 
tem for analyzing psychotherapeutic techniques. 
Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 203-312.—The proposed system 
attempts to abstract certain salient features from the 
verbal behavior of the psychotherapist and thereby to 
promote the comparative study of psychotherapeutic 
techniques. Тһе interviews are rated according to 
types of therapeutic activity, depth-directedness, dy- 
namic focus, initiative, therapeutic climate. “Рге- 
liminary evidence indicates that the system is highly 
reliable in the hands of trained raters."—C. T. Bever. 

1229. Swan, Robert J. (Roseville, Minn., Public 
Schools.) Using the MMPI in marriage counsel- 
ing. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 239-244.—“Couple - 
analysis” was used as a means of determining the re- 
lationships between MMPI scales and patterns and 
the level of marital adjustment. Significant findings 
are reported for several scales.—M. M. Reece. 


1230. Szasz, Thomas $. On the theory of Dey 
cho-analytic treatment. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 
38, 166-182.—Psycho-analysis is not as scientific as 
it should be because its concepts are not so clearly 
defined that they have the same meaning for every- 
body. The author offers to remedy this lack by de- 
scribing his views regarding such key psycho-ana- 
lytical concerns as: ( 1) The aim of psycho-analysis, 
(2) the meaning of psycho-analytical treatment, (3) 
the rules of psycho-analytical therapy, and (4) the 
scientific attitude in analytical work. 80 references, 
—G. Elias. 

1231. Walker, Donald E., & Peiffer, Herbert C., 
Jr. (San Diego State Coll) The goals of counsel- 
ing. J. counsel. Psychol, 1957, А, 204-209.—This 
paper raises the question of what the goals of coun- 
seling are or should be. Client adjustment, including 
social aspects and self satisfaction, is considered as 
well as the use of counselor values as a criterion. 
5... close and careful attention to the problems of 
the goals of counseling” is urged. 15 references.— 
M. M. Reece. 
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1232. Warren, Sol L. (Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, New York, N. Y.) Internship program 
for rehabilitation counselors. J. Rehabilit., 1957, 
23(3), 4-5; 20-22.—A discussion of the internship 
program presently being carried by DVR in New 
York State. The training sequence, the method of 
selection of trainees, and the administrative manage- 
ment of this program are described.—M. A, Seiden- 
feld. 

1233. Watson, Peter D., DiMascio, Alberto; 
Kanter, Stanley S., Suter, E., & Greenblatt, Mil- 
ton. (Boston Psychopathic Hosp., Mass.) A note 
on the influence of climatic factors on psycho- 
physiological investigations. Psychosom. Med., 
1957, 19, 419-423.—Study of the psychophysiological 
events occurring in a series of 36 therapeutic inter- 
views with 1 patient started in July and terminated 
in February indicated, despite air conditioning and 
other controls, “that where level or change in ac- 
tivity is being measured, longer periods of acclima- 
tization are necessary, and all climatic factors (at- 
mospheric pressure as well as temperature and hu- 
midity) ideally should be controlled or taken into 
account, More intensive study of individual varia- 
tions in adjustment to climate would seem advisable 
since our data demonstrate that marked differences 
in the relationship between physiological and climatic 
values exist in different individuals” (patient and 
therapist).—L. A. Pennington. 

1234, Weiskrantz, Lawrence. (U. of Oxford.) 
On some psychological techniques employing a 
single manipulation. Bri; J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
189-199.—"Four techniques are described which per- 
mit the single bar-press apparatus to be used for the 
generation of psychophysical functions. Rate of re- 
Sponse is a useful dependent variable for measuring 
the strength of behavior associated with the negative 
stimulus in two of the methods. When a warning 
Signal is introduced with discrete negative and posi- 
tive stimuli, the situation becomes logically akin to 
the traditional infra-human psychophysical proced- 
ures. Rate of response is then no longer useful as 
a variable, but because any given response does not 
alter the animal's geographical position, the bar- 
pressing situation offers certain advantages over the 
traditional procedures,”—L, E. Thune. 

1235. Wolff, Sulammith, (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) Folie à trois: A clinical study. J. 
ment. Sci, 1957, 103, 355-363.—Induction of delu- 
sions was from wife to husband to his brother. So- 
cial isolation was important in induction and hospital 
admission caused remission of symptoms. The in- 
creased readiness of the submissive partner to iden- 
tify with the dominant partner because of guilt feel- 
ings is reaffirmed, 22 references._W. L. Wilkins. 


1236. Young, Reginald J., Mould, Lillian, & 
Doren, Jean. (N. Y. State Dept. Mental Hygiene, 
Div. of Prevention, Binghamton, N. Y.) Problems 
in the development of a treatment program in a 
traveling child guidance clinic, Amer. J. Oriho- 
psychiat., 1957, 27, 637-642.—The experience in de- 
veloping a traveling treatment clinic for children in 
rural southern N. Y. State out of what was previously 
primarily a diagnostic clinic has posed many prob- 
lems as to community relationships, sources of re- 
ferral, personnel, consolidation of clinics, ек. The 
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authors feel that in the long run emphasis on treat- . 
ment is a more effective way of meeting the mental 
health needs of the community.—R. E. Perl, 


1237. Zeligs, Meyer A. Acting in: A contribu- 
tion to the meaning of some Postural attitudes ob- 
served during analysis. J. Amer. Psychoanal, Ass, 
1957, 5, 685-706.—Acting in is a “middle phase in a 
genetic continuum in which acting out without ver- 
balizing or remembering is at one end—acting in ly- 
ing somewhere in between—and verbalizing and re- 
membering without action is at the other end." Act- 
ing in is a compromise phase between impulse and 
defense. Postural acts or other kinds of blocked body 
movements on the couch may be thought of as acting 
in within the analysis. “. . . visual observation and 
timely analytic interpretation of the postural activity 
of a patient served to bring about meaningful com- 
munication with the therapist in an analytic situation 
which for prolonged periods had been characterized 
by frequent periods of silence, difficulty in remember- 
ing, restricted verbalization, and a repetitive postural 
pattern." 18 references—D, Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 192, 1852, 1969) 


DracNosts & EVALUATION 


1238. Alliani, E., & Riccio, D. (U. Rome, Italy.) 
Studio sul "test del labirinto" di Porteus speri- 
mentato in soggetti normali ed in ammalati men- 
tali e neurologici. (An experimental study of Por- 
teus' maze test in normals and in mental and neuro- 
logical patients.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1957, 
18, 3-14.—Following a summary of administration 
procedure and scoring system to be used with the 
Porteus maze test, the authors report results of test- 
ing 72 normal subjects and 248 patients of various 
types. They conclude that the test is quantitatively 
non-discriminatory for normals of a high cultural 
level, and is of uncertain precision for measuring 
level of intelligence of patients. On the other hand, 
it is concluded that the test is valuable as an indica- 
tor of social adaptability, temperament, and emotional 
stability of patients. English, French and German 
summaries.—E. Rosen. 

1239. Arkoff, Abe. (Univ. of Hawaii.) Resolu- 
tion of approach-approach and avoidance-avoid- 
ance conflicts. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 
402-404.—Forty male and 40 female college students 
Served as subjects; conflicts were created by using 
two kinds of items—one set of items (pairings) in 
which he was required to designate the alternative he 
would rather have in greater degree than he had at 
present (approach-approach conflict) and another 
set of items in which he was required to designate the 
alternative he would rather have in lesser degree than 
he had at present (avoidance-avoidance conflict). 
“Approach-approach conflicts required significantly 
less time to resolve than did avoidance-avoidance con- 
flicts and significantly more approach-approach con- 
flics were judged easier to resolve than were avoid- 
ance-avoidance conflicts. Males and females did Mot 
appear to differ in the conflict behavior except that 
in judging the difficulty of conflicts, males proved to 
be significantly more variable than females."—S. J. 
Lachman. 


1240. Arentsen, Кај. (Sindssygehospitalet, Riss- 
kov, Denmark.) An investigation of the question- 
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. naire method by means of the Cornell Index 


(Form N2). I. Review of the literature and 
method: Results for a group of military recruits. 
II. Results for a group of military medical pa- 
tients. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32(3), 231-279. 


. —A short historical review of psychometric methods 


is given. The Cornell Index and its Danish version 
are described and discussed. For the military re- 
cruits studied by the author, high M scores are related 
to age (over 22 yrs.), military status, having more 
than 30 sick days in 9 months, and having been re- 
ferred for psychiatric examination. A study of 312 
soldiers admitted to the medical department yields 
significantly higher M scores for those in whose ill- 
ness mental factors played a definite role as com- 
pared with those who had definite organic diseases. 
3-page reference.—R. Kaelbling. 


1241. Barthel, E., & Schwarz, B. Zusammen- 
arbeit zwischen Arzt und Psychologen in der 
Poliklinik einer psychiatrischen Klinik. (Collabo- 
ration between physician and psychologist in the psy- 
chiatric outpatient clinic.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. 
Psychol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 169-174.—The diagnostic 
problems and therapeutic approaches of a psychiatric 
clinic are illustrated with case material. “The con- 
tribution of the psychologist has been proven 
justified.” His special area is considered to lie in 
environmental manipulation and educational reorien- 
tation of the patient.—C. T. Bever. 


1242. Basaglia, Franco, & Dalla Barba, Giam- 
pietro. (U. of Padua, Italy.) П rifiuto alla V 
tavola di Rorschach. (Rejection of card V of the 
Rorschach.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1957, 18, 
17-24.—On theoretical and statistical grounds, the 
belief that rejection of card V can be considered 
pathognomic of schizophrenia is challenged. Inter- 
pretation of responses to card V should be made on 
the basis of the stimulus characteristics of the card 
and the position of the card between cards IV and VI. 
Viewed thus, rejection of card V can have a number 
of bases, of which schizophrenia is only one possi- 
bility. English, French and German summaries.— 
E. Rosen. 

1243. Bénard, M., Lorenzi, R., & de Lipski, A. 
Travaux effectués par les psychologues militaires 
au Viet-Nam. (Studies by military psychologists in 
Viet-Nam.) Travail hwm., 1957, 20, 67-89.—Psycho- 
technical centers were established to select native non- 
commissioned officers, and such specialists as drivers 
and radio operators. Tests covered these areas: 
Mental, character and personality, practical problems, 
and technical knowledge. The authors point out that 
extensive validation is necessary to adapt standard 
batteries to fit in with the cultural background and 
characteristics of various races. English summary.— 
R. W. Husband. 

1244. Blackburn, Harold L., & Benton, Arthur 
L. (State U. of Iowa.) Revised administration 
and scoring of the Digit Span Test. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 139-143.—“This study explored 
the effect of certain modifications in administration 
and scoring on the test-retest reliability of the digit 
span. These modifications consisted of: (a) Having 
S repeat or reverse both sets of digits of a given 
series length even when he had correctly repeated or 
reversed the first set of the pair; (b) terminating the 
repetition or reversal of digits after three successive 
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failures rather than two; and (c) giving credit in 
scoring for each set of digits correctly repeated or 
reversed rather than by the usual ‘highest score’ 
method.” Among the findings was the fact “that 
„these modifications resulted in a significant increase 
in the test-retest reliability of the task. This increase 
in reliability was effected primarily through augmen- 
tation of the reliability of performance on the ‘digits 
forward’ component of the task. Under both the 
standard and revised administrations, the ‘digits back- 
ward’ component showed unsatisfactory reliability.” 
—A. J. Bachrach. 

1245. Boulanger-Balleyguier, G. Etude sur le 
CAT: Influence du stimulus sur les récits d'en- 
fants de 3 à 8 ans. (Study of the CAT: Influence 
of the stimulus on the stories of children three to 
eight years old.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 1-28. 
—The CAT was given along with an intelligence test 
and the Rorschach to 105 children, approximately ten 
boys and ten girls at each age from three through 
seven, Detailed results in the form of tables setting 
forth actions described, omissions, additions, and de- 
scriptions of animals are published. А preponder- 
ance of maternal figures was noted. Indications ofa 
genetic evolution of responses were found in a tend- 
ency for the perceptions to become more exact and de- 
tailed, to take better account of the stimulus.—W. W. 
Wattenberg. 

1246. Brownell, Marjorie H., (Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College) & Goss, Albert E. (U. of Mas- 
sachusetts.) Stimulus-response analysis of infer- 
ences from projective test behavior. J. Pers., 1957, 
25, 525-538.—“A stimulus-response analysis of diag- 
nostic and predictive inferences from responses to 
projective test stimuli was outlined. Principles of 
stimulus generalization and associative chaining and 
also of conflict were used to illustrate developmént of 
such inferences as well as to distinguish possible 
sources of error. Response-response correlations of 
criterion-oriented validation studies were viewed as 
relationships which could be derived from stimulus- 
response principles. A similar interpretation Was ad- 
vanced for response-response laws which involve in- 
tervening variables."—M. O. Wilson. 


1247. Calvin, Allen D., (Hollins Coll., Hollins 
Coll, Va.) & Hanley, Charles. An investigation. of 
dissimulation on the MMPI by means of the "lie 
detector? J. appl. Psychol, 1957, 41, 312-316.— 
“The MMPI was administered in group form to ap- 
proximately 300 undergraduate students. From this 
group 13 were selected who showed evidence of dis- 
simulation. Nine appeared to be “faking good" and 
four “faking bad." These 13 Ss were each carefully 
matched with control Ss who had similar raw-score 
MMPI profiles with no evidence of dissimulation, 
‘All Ss were again given the MMPI while being tested 
by a Keeler Polygraph. The findings tended to sup- 
port the value of the validating scales, although many 
specific hypotheses were not verified in a statistically 
significant manner. Implications of these findings 
were discussed.”—P. Ash. i 

1248. Cameron, D. E. Psychic driving: Dy- 
namic implant. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 703- 
712.—Psychic driving is ths exposure of the para 

i laying of a cue communica e- 
beget ginal areas from which his 


rived from one of the original area: 
current difficulties arise. This driving sets up a per- 
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sisting tendency for the cue statement and related 
activities and attitudes to return to awareness. This 
tendency is the dynamic implant. The dynamic quali- 
ties of the implant are functions of the amount and 
repetition of driving, the intensity of response, de- 
fenses, stress tolerance, and capacity for desensitiza- 
tion. The major continuing effects of the dynamic 
implant are progressive problem identification, re- 
sulting reorganization of behavioral patterns, and 
negative evaluation of the neurotic patterns present 
in the cue communication used in driving —D, 
Prager, 

1249. Chambers, Guinevere S., & Hamlin, Roy 
M. (Western Psychiatric Institute, Univer. of Pitts- 
burgh.) The validity of judgments based on 
“blind” Rorschach records. J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 105-109.—Each of 20 clinicians experi- 
enced in the use of the Rorschach was given the 
"task of identifying five Rorschach protocols accord- 
ing to clinical group. The groups were: (a) In- 
volutional depression; (b) paranoid schizophrenia Я 
(c) anxiety neurosis; (d) brain damage due to 
syphilis; and (e) adult mental deficiency. The judges 
were told which five clinical groups were represented 
and that they would receive one Rorschach record 
from each group.” Among the results of this phase 
of the study of “blind” analysis of the Rorschach were 
the following: “Out of 100 possible judgments, clini- 
cians were correct 58 times; five judges contributed 
25 of the correct judgments ; nine judges, 27; and the 
remaining six judges, 6; and Rorschachs of mental 
defectives can be identified in 90% of the cases."— 
A. J. Bachrach, 


1250. Chapman, Loren Vag University of Chi- 
cago) & Campbell, Donald T. esponse set in the 
Е scale. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 129-132. 
—"An attempt was made to evaluate acquiescence re- 
Sponse-set variance in the F scale measure of authori- 
tarian personality trends by employing reversed word- 
ings of items. Response set is found to be an im- 
portant factor in the F scale which cannot easily be 
corrected by the practice usual in attitude test con- 
struction of employing both positively and negatively 
worded items. Evidence seems to indicate in addi- 
tion that the content component of the F scale is 
correlated with the acquiescence response set."—4, S. 
Tamkin. 


1251. Chiari, Silvano. (U. Florence and Har- 
vard-Florence Research Project, ilievi 
quantitativi e differenziali su protocolli Rorschach 
di 108 fanciulli fiorentini dai 6 ai 10 anni. (Quan- 
titative and differential Observations on the Rorschach 
protocols of 108 Florentine children between the ages 
of б and 10.) Arch. Psicol. Меш, Psich., 1957, 18, 
323-333.—Statistical results are presented and com- 
parisons made with results obtained in other Ror- 
Schach studies of children, Results are, in the main, 
consistent with conclusions from previous studies. 
English, French and German summaries.—E. Rosen. 


1252. Chodorkoff, Bernard. (VA Hospital, Dear- 
born, Mich.) Anxiety, threat, and defensive reac- 
tions. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 54, 191-196. —A. per- 
ceptual defense score was obtained by a specially de- 
vised Word Association Test. An Accuracy of Self 
Description (ASD) score was obtained using previ- 
ously described technique (see 29: 5300). The Elizur 
RCT Scale and 7 of Eichler's signs were used to 
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measure anxiety. Two hypotheses were set up to be 
tested: “(1) The greater the degree of anxiety pres- 
ent in an individual, the more defensive he will be, 
(2) The greater the degree of threat experienced, 
the more defensive he will be.” The hypotheses were a 
unsupported by the results. A theoretical formula- 
tion of the interrelationship between anxiety, threat, 
and defensiveness is presented.—G. E. Rowland. 


1253. Cowen, Emory L. Heilizer, Fred; Axel- 
rod, Howard S. & Alexander, Sheldon. (U. of 
Rochester.) The correlates of manifest anxiety in 
perceptual reactivity, rigidity, and self concept. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 405-411.—"The pur- 
pose of the present investigation was to examine the 
relationship between performance on the Taylor A 
Scale and measures of problem-solving rigidity, per- 
ceptual reactivity to threat-expectancy, and self-con- 
cept. One hundred and two male and female Ss were 
selected as high, middle, and low A scale scorers. All 
Ss completed the Bills-Vance-McLean Inventory. 
(self concept) in group administration. Subse- 
quently, 96 of these were given the Luchins water 
jar task of problem-solving rigidity, and a test of 
perceptual reactivity to threat expectancy, in individ- 
ual administration.” Among the results was the find- 
ing that “no relationships between A-scale response 
and performance on either the rigidity or perceptual 
tasks were observed." 31 references А. J. Bach- 
rach. 

1254. Cronholm, Börje, & Molander, Lars. 
(Psychiatric Clinic, Karolinska, Sjukhuset, Stock- 
holm 60, Sweden.) Memory disturbances after elec- 
troconvulsive therapy: I. Conditions 6 hours after 
electroshock treatment. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 
32(3), 280-306.—Electroconvulsive therapy has an 
adverse effect on the operationally defined variables 
‘immediate reproduction,” “delayed reproduction,” 
“retention,” and “forgetting” in 3 memory tests con- 
structed for this study, called the 30 word pair test, 
the 20 figure test and the short story test. 56 refer- 
ences. 215-page reference.—R. Kaelbling. 

1255. Crookes, T. G. Size constancy and literal- 
ness in the Rorschach test. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1957, 30, 99-106.—The data support previous findings 
of small, negative correlation between IQ and con- 
stancy as well as increasing constancy with aging. 
Lower constancy was found to be associated with 
literalness of Rorschach responses. Compared with 
normals, neurotics, and psychopaths, the schizo- 
phrenics had lower constancy for size. It is pro- 
posed that "people for whom objects are more variable 
phenomenally (i.e., they show less constancy), tend 
to develop a greater facility for identifying objects 
9n the basis of incomplete sensory data? and would 
<... accept a greater variety of sensory use 


aS being representations of objects. . . ."—C. 
Winder. 

1256. Davids, Anthony; Goldenberg, Louis, 
(Brown U. and Emma Pendleton Bradley Home) 


& Laufer, Maurice W. The relation of the Archi- 
medes spiral aftereffect and the Trail Making Test 
to brain damage in children, J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 429-433 —"'The Spiral aftereffect test and 
the Trail Making Test were administered to a group 
of normal children, a group of emotionally disturbed 
children, and a group of children suffering from 
cortical damage. "These two tests, used separately in 
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unrelated studies, had previously been found to dif- 
ferentiate between adults with and without organic 
brain damage. In the present study both tests were 
found to reveal significant differences among the 
groups, as predicted, and both appear to possess con- 
siderable promise as valid methods for assessing 
cortical impairment.”—A. J, Bachrach. 

1257. De, Bimakshwar. (L. S. College, Muzaf- 
farpur, India.) Significant studies in the quantita- 
tive assessment of the diagnostic validity of the 
word association test. J. Bihar U., 1956, 2, 20-27. 
—After reviewing briefly the studies of Jung, Kent 
and Rosanoff, Hull and Lugoff and Murphy, the 
author has reported results from his own study on 192 
male subjects. Some quantitive variables were found 
out and treated factorially. The author concludes that 
“for diagnostic purposes the three factors which un- 
derlie 10 of the categories are better able to differ- 
entiate the groups than are the categories when taken 
separately.” —U. Pareek. 

1258. De Renzi, Ennio; Isotti, Mario, & Saraval, 
Anteo. (U. Pavia, Italy.) Il test di Rorschach 
nell’Italiano adulto normale. (Rorschach’s test in 
the normal adult Italian.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 
1957, 18, 279-321.—Quantitative results and inter- 
pretation of the results are reported for 300 Northern 
Italians. Differences in both intellectual and emo- 
tional characteristics, as a function of different edu- 
cational levels in the test group, are very large. Im- 
plications of the results for norm group comparisons 
are pointed out. English, French and German sum- 
maries. 22 references.—E. Rosen. 

1259. Drasgow, James, & Barnette, W. Leslie, 
Jr. (U.of Buffalo) F—Kina motivated group. 
J. consult. Psychol, 1957, 21, 399-401.—"Other 
MMPI studies involving F — K in samples where 
testees have been requested to fake good are criti- 
cized on the ground of inadequate motivation or felt 
responsibility. Results are presented, utilizing 66 
normal MMPI profiles obtained from clients tested 
for upgrading where evidence was available for high 
motivation, The mean Е — К index for this group 
was — 16. Age and years of education had little or 
no effect; number of dependents, however, was sig- 
nificantly related to this index. It is proposed that 
the felt responsibility and upward motivation of these 
clients are the important factors in producing such 
elevated Е — К indices.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

1260. Fisher, Seymour, & Morton, Robert B. 
(VA Hosp. Houston, Texas.) Levels of predic- 
tion from the TAT. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
115-120.—"The purpose of the study was to relate 
two measures of fantasy derived from the TAT to a 
variety of behavioral measures obtained from a group 
of persons hospitalized for treatment of tuberculosis. 
It was hypothesized that the fantasy measures would 
predict best those behaviors least subject to camou- 
flage by the subjects. The pattern of results was 
significantly in the predicted direction.”—A. J. Bach- 
rach, 

1261. Fiske, Donald W. (Univ. of Chicago.) 
The constraints on intra-individual variability in 
test responses. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 
317-337.— Behavior is viewed as inherently variable, 
its relative consistency being an indication of the 
extent to which the behavior is constrained by the 
stimulating environment,” e.g., the specific inventory 
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or test being administered. Empirical findings con- 
cerning intra-individual variability are reviewed, and 
the conclusion is drawn that “. . . variability tend- 
encies are largely specific to total constellations of 
stimuli and conditions.” 33 references.—W. Cole- 
man. 

1262. Fleishman, Martin. (Napa State Hospital, 
Imola, Calif.) The investigation of changes in di- 
rectional reactions on the Szondi test. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1956, 54, 197-202.— The differences between 
psychopathological subjects and normal subjects with 
respect to the directional changes that occur on the 
Szondi test from test to retest was studied. It was 
presumed that such differences could exist as a result 
of (a) the unique evocative potentialities of the 
Szondi test, or (b) the generalized response differ- 
ences between normal and abnormal subjects to a 
wide variety of stimuli. Two groups, one normal and 
one psychopathological, were given two administra- 
tions of the Szondi test and two administrations of a 
control test which was constructed through the use 
of photographs of presumably normal individuals, 
Real differences between psychopathological and nor- 
mal subjects seemed to occur. The response differ- 
ences that occurred on the Szondi test were paralleled 
on the control test. The differences in response varia- 
bility on the Szondi test that characterize the per- 
formances of normal and psychopathological subjects, 
do not appear to occur as the result of evocative po- 
tentialities peculiar to that test.—G. E. Rowland. 

1263. Furuya, Kenji. (Tokyo Uniy. of Educa- 
tion, Japan.) Responses of school-children to hu- 
man and animal pictures. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 
248-252.—Testing Bellak's assumption, which is the 
rationale behind his Children's Apperception Test, 
that animal pictures elicit more thematic fantasy from 
children than human pictures, groups of lst graders, 
4th graders, and 6th graders were asked to tell stories 
in response to six animal pictures and six human pic- 
tures, equivalent in scene and situations. The pro- 
ductivity of the children's stories was greater at every 
age for human pictures and.there was no evidence 
that the relative productivity of animal and human 
pictures changed with age.—A. К. Jensen. 


1264. Gage, М. L., Leavitt, George S., & Stone, 
George C. The psychological meaning of acquies- 
cence set for authoritarianism. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 98-103,—An especially constructed 
information test of acquiescence, Cohn’s Plus Scale of 
acquiescence, the F scale, and the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory were found to correlate signifi- 
cantly with each other "in directions expected on the 
basis of the acquiescence set." The results suggest 
that such inventories "are advisedly constructed pri- 
marily of ‘negative’ items. The psychological mean- 
ing of acquiescence resembles that of authoritarianism, 
conformity, low ego strength, and low intelligence. 
15 references.—H. P. David. 


1265. Goodstein, Leonard D., & Farber, I. E. 
(State U. of Iowa.) On the relation between A- 
Scale scores and digit symbol erformance, J. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 152-154.—“The present 
study was concerned with the hypothesis that the 
relation between Taylor A-scale scores and perform- 
ance on a Digit Symbol task is nonmonotonic, with 
Ss in the middle ranges of the A-scale distribution 
performing better than those at the extremes. With 
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Ss classified at six levels of anxiety, no consistent 
evidence was obtained to support this hypothesis or 
any more general hypothesis concerning a relation 
between A-scale and Digit Symbol scores.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

1266. Goss, Albert E., (Univ. of Massachusetts) 
& Brownell, Marjorie H. (Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College.) Stimulus-response concepts 
and principles applied to projective test behavior. 
J. Pers., 1957, 25, 505-523.—“Receptor-orienting re- 
sponses, in combination with primary and response- 
mediated stimulus generalization and discrimination, 
were introduced as the primary determinants of re- 
sponse occurrence in projective test situations. In 
addition, it was hypothesized that associative chains, 


habit summation, and drive as well as conflict and. 


derivative inhibitory, displacement, projection, and 
reaction formation phenomena have explanatory sig- 
nificance. Applications of most of these concepts and 
principles were accompanied by references to or sug- 
gestions of relevant experiments." 34 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

1267. Graine, George N. (Alfred U.) Meas- 
ures of conformity as found in the Rosenzweig 
P-F study and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 300.—Brief 
report. 

1268. Gräser, Luitgard. Familie in Tieren: Die 
Familiensituation im Spiegel der Kinderzeichnung. 
(Family in animals : The family situation as mirrored 
in the drawings of children.) München, Germany: 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1957. 
tive test, called “Family 
It consists of the child's attempt to represent its own 


40 references.—H, С. Triandis. 
1269. Gray, Susan W. 
for Teachers.) Masculinity-femininity in relation 


linity-femininity scale devised for this study. Results 
of these tests partially support these conclusions: 
(a) Children high in anxiety showed more sex- 
appropriate behavior than children low in anxiety, 

b) high social acceptance in boys was associated 
with a high degree of Sex-appropriate behavior as 
perceived by peers, and (c) in girls acceptance was 
found to be associated with a low level of Sex-ap- 
propriate behavior. Implications of these results 
for later development are discussed. 17 references.— 
F. Costin. 

1270. Groffman, Karl Josef. (Institut fuer Psy- 
chol. und Charakterologie, Univ. Freiburg, Germany.) 
Persoenlichkeitsdiagnostik in Gruppenverfahren. 
(Personality diagnosis in group procedure.) Z. diag- 
nost. Psychol, 1957, 5, 314-331.—Group projective 
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techniques are not aimed at testing group relations 
but at examining the individual in a group situation, 
Tests that lend themselves most readily to group ap- 
plication and valid conclusions are those which are 
visually or auditorially administered and require writ- 
ten or drawn response. Techniques used in several 
countries are described. Diagnostically more limited 
than individually administered tests, group projective 
devices still require considerable development before 
they can make a maximum contribution as a tool, 
English and French summaries. 95 references,—F, 
P. Hardesty. 

1271. Gruen, Arno. (Cornell Univ. Medical Col- 
lege.) Rorschach: Some comments on predicting 
structured behavior from reactions to unstruc- 
tured stimuli. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 253-257.— 
“Ап experiment is discussed where Rorschach per- 
formance predicted behavior for an unstructured 
situation but not a structured one. Therefore, it is 
suggested that care must be used before behavior 
elicited under unstructured conditions is utilized to 
predict behavior occurring within a structured en- 
vironment. In going from test to real life we may 
be operating at different levels of behavior organiza- 
tion, and a simple juxtaposition of one to the other 
would depend on estimating how closely the level of 
behavior tapped by the test corresponds to the level 
of behavior in his life space under conditions of more 
Structured and greater reality requirements." 19 
references.—4. R. Jensen, 


1272. Hanley, Charles. (Michigan State U.) 
Deriving a measure of test-taking defensiveness. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 391-397.—" The study 
was devoted to testing the usefulness of a method for 
selection of items measuring test-taking defensiveness 
and plus-getting. It is proposed that a scale in which 
the social desirability of items is uncorrelated with 
their probability of endorsement can serve as a 
validating measure when the items are keyed in 
terms of the socially desirable response. A limited 
application to the MMPI demonstrated that a 26- 
item experimental scale is similar to the K scale 
with respect to correlations with the main diagnostic 
scales of the inventory. Significant correlations were 
found with other measures of defensiveness, When 
the experimental scale was corrected for the acquies- 
cence response set, it was found that both acquies- 
cence and defensiveness could be measured by appro- 
priate keying of the same Set of items. Correlations 
of these two keys with other MMPI scales indicated 
that both defensiveness and acquiescence contribute 
to the variance on the diagnostic measures.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

1273. Hathaway, Starke R., & Briggs, Peter Е. 
(U. Minn.) Some normative data on new M 
Scales. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 364—368.—T score 
means and standard deviations based largely on the 
original MMPI normal adult sample are presente 
for 12 MMPI-derived research scales. The items 
Scoring on these scales are listed.—L. B. Heathers. 


1274. Herr, Vincent V, & Kobler, Frank J. 
(Loyola U.) Further study of psychogalvanomet- 
Tic test for neuroticism. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 
387-390.—An earlier study was repeated using nor- 
mal college students and neurotic naval recruits being 
processed for discharge; Ss were more closely 
matched for age than in the early study. The PGR 
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response to each of 20 emotionally toned words was 
measured. There were no differences in the mean 
PGR scores for the two groups; in fact, in general 
the neurotics showed less responsiveness than the 
normals. Neurotics were more variable than normals 
on four of the words; on only one of these—"closed" 
—was the original neurotic group also more variable. 
“The older neurotic group showed greater homo- 
geneity in regard to variance than did the younger 
group."—L. B. Heathers. 


1275. Hoffman, Martin L.  (Merrill-Palmer 
School.) Conformity as a defense mechanism and 
a form of resistance to genuine group influence. 
J. Pers., 1957, 25, 412-424—“Conceptualizing con- 
formity as a defense, it was hypothesized that a high 
conformity-need S, as compared to a low conformity- 
need S, (Hypothesis 1) has less anxiety when he con- 
forms to a norm which diverges from his own view 
than when he maintains his initial response in the 
face of such a norm, (Hypothesis 2) has less anxiety 
when the norm agrees with him all along than when 
he maintains his initial response in the face of a 
divergent norm and (Hypothesis 3) has more anxiety 
when he conforms to a divergent norm than when 
the norm agrees all along. . . . Hypotheses 1 and 2 
were confirmed. Nonsignificance was found for Hy- 
pothesis 3. Also, the Lows were found to shift to- 
ward disagreeing norms as much as the Highs."— 
M. O. Wilson. 

1276. Hunt, William A, Jones, Nelson F. & 
Hunt, Edna B. (Northwestern U.) Reliability of 
clinical judgment as a function of clinical experi- 
ence. J. clin. Psychol, 1957, 13, 377-378.—The 
vocabulary responses of schizophrenics—materials 
used in several other studies—were judged by clini- 
cians and naive students using Hunt and Arnhoff's 
instructions. (See 31: 6088.) Under these condi- 
tions the clinicians showed less variability among 
themselves than did the naive Ss; the mean ratings 
of the items for the two groups were the same.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

1277. Hurley, John R. (Mich. State U.) Psy- 
chodiagnostic limitations of Szondi interseries 
changes. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 396—399.— "The 
Szondi test was individually administered to groups 
of normal, psychoneurotic and psychotic subjects 
representing three distinguishable points along an 
‘adequacy of adjustment’ dimension. Each group 
was composed of 21 white males closely matched for 
age and education. The six Szondi profiles of each 
S were analyzed" for the frequency of occurrence of 
Deri’s five major intertest change types and for bal- 
ancing squares. No significant differences were 
found. Among 7560 changes, loaded reversals oc- 
curred only three times; all of these were contributed 
by one neurotic S. “These results support previous 
reports of serious limitations in the psychodiagnostic 
usefulness of the Szondi test."—L. B. Heathers. 


1278. Ikeda, Tettaro, & Kawai, Hayao. (Kyoto 
U.) Rorschach test no pattern analysis: Shisetsu- 
ji o taisho to shite. (A pattern analytic approach 
of the Rorschach technique as applied to institutional 
children.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 4, 145-149.— 
Personality types of institutionalized children were 
studied by Rorschach response. According to the 
dominant modes of control, 112 children were classi- 
fied into 4 types: SI-type (socialized and inner con- 
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trol); O-type (undefinite mode) ; W-type (control 
through withdrawal); and C-type (constrictive con- 
trol). Beside the Rorschach test, the children were 
rated by nurses on their general adjustment. They 
found a significant tendency that well adjusted chil- 
dren belong to SI-type, problem children in C-type. 
English summary, p. 190-191.—S. Ohwaki. 

1279. Jackson, Douglas N., Messick, Samuel J. 
(The Menninger Foundation.) A note on "ethno- 
centrism" and acquiescent response sets. J, ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 54, 132-134.—93 high 
school students were given the 9-item E scale, the 
reversed F scale, and the Gough intolerance scale. 
Even though the Gough intolerance scale correlated 
positively with the E scale it also correlated positively 
with agreement to reversed F scale items. The re- 
sults emphasize the "necessity of controlling item 
form in studying certain attitude contents, such as 
‘ethnocentrism’ or ‘authoritarianism: "—4. S. Tam- 
kin. 

1280. Jackson, Douglas N., Messick, Samuel J., & 
Solley, Charles M. (The Menninger Foundation.) 
How “rigid” is the “authoritarian?” J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 137-140.—Ss were given the 
California F-scale, a reversed F-scale and a series of 
Einstellung water-jar problems. Ss who used the 
"rigid" solution to the water-jar problems also tended 
to agree with both F-scale and reversed F-scale items. 
This would suggest that both the Einstellung test and 
F-scale may be reflecting acquiescence. 20 references. 
—A. S. Tamkin. 

1281. Kataguchi, Yasufumi. (National Institute 
of Mental Health, Japan.) The development of the 
Rorschach test in Japan. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 
258-260.—The writer reviews the history of the Ror- 
schach in Japan, showing the number of papers on 
the Rorschach that have been read each year since 
1950 at the Japanese Psychological Association, Also 
presented are complete bibliographies of Japanese 
books and articles on the Rorschach.—4. R. Jensen, 

1282. Klett, C. James. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Northampton, Mass.) The social desira- 
bility stereotype in a hospital population. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 419-421.—"The 140 items 
originally scaled for social desirability during the 
development of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS) were rescaled using a group of 
veterans hospitalized for neuropsychiatric disorders." 
Among the results were the following: “There was 
no essential difference between psychotic and non- 
psychotic patients in their judgment of the desira- 
bility of items . . . [and] . . . there was a high degree 
of relationship between the hospitalized group and the 
college and high school groups in the scale values of 
the items. In spite of the high agreement, there were 
systematic differences in the social desirability of 
subscales representing psychological needs."—A. J. 
Bachrach. f 

1283. Laird, J. T. (W. Va. Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Charleston, W. Va.) A note on the scoring 
rationale of the Kuder Preference Record. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 133-135.—To demonstrate that 
an individual's total score on the Kuder Preference 
Record, Vocational, Form C, is derived preponder- 
antly from his “like least" responses, the test was 
given to 80 graduate students and the responses ana- 
lvzed. Approximately two-thirds of the score in each 
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interest area was derived from “like least” responses. 
The validity of this procedure is questioned—R. 
Davidon. 

1284. Levin, Harry, & Turgeon, Valerie F. 
(Cornell Univer.) The influence of the mother's 
presence on children's doll play aggression. J. 
abnormal soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 304-308.— Twenty 
children were observed in two sessions of doll play. 
The first session involved the child and an experi- 
menter. During the second session, the child's mother 
was an audience for one group and an adult female, 
not previously known to the child, watched the ses- 
sions of the second group. As is usual in doll play, 
boys are more aggressive than girls. Each of the ten 
children observed by their mothers were more agres- 
sive in the second than in the first session. Eight of 
the ten children watched by a stranger decreased their 
aggressions in the second session. The findings are 
discussed in terms of modifications of the displacement 
theory of aggression.—S. J, Lachman. 


1285, Lebo, Dell, & Harrigan, Margaret. (Rich- 
mond Professional Institute.) Visual and verbal 
presentation of TAT stimuli. J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 339-342.—"Previous work by Lebo had sug- 
gested that Murray's verbal descriptions of the TAT 
cards were, in some respects, similar to the cards 
themselves, The present experiment compared the 
responses of 32 female college students to TAT pic- 
torial and verbal stimuli. It was found that the sub- 
stitution of verbal description for visual plates was 
apparently justified, insofar as the present subjects 
were concerned. For when the two methods of pres- 
entation were compared objectively on several bases 
it was found that one method did not appear con- 
sistently superior to the other. Indeed, despite the 
fact that card descriptions were not devised to re- 
place the cards, responses to the verbal descriptions 
were more like than unlike responses to the cards, 
according to the measures employed.” 15 references. 
—A. J, Bachrach, 

1286, Levitt, Eugene E. (Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research.) Alleged Rorschach anxiety 
indices in children. J. gror: Tech., 1957, 21, 261- 
264.—"A group of child clinic patients was compared 
with a group of normal children on a series of Ror- 
Schach variables commonly regarded as anxiety in- 
dices in adults. Of nine significant differences, only 
the frequency of shading responses was in the pre- 
dicted direction. Within the clinic group, no varia- 
ble was found to be related to scores on the Children's 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. Possible effects of differ- 
ential sex ratios and variabilities of age between the 
two samples were discussed, and it was determined 
that these did not influence results significantly. It 
was concluded that as far as the present data go, only 
frequency of shading responses can be considered to 
be an anxiety indicator in children.”—A. R. Jensen. 


1287. Levy, Leon H., & Kurz, Ronald B. (In- 
diana U.) The connotative impact of color on the 
Rorschach and its relations to manifest anxiety. 
J. Pers. 1957, 25, 617-625.—"'This study was de- 
signed to test the hypothesis that the connotative 
meaning of Rorschach cards will change with the 
presence or absence of color and that the amount of 
change will vary directly with the S’s anxiety level. 
... These results were interpreted as supporting both 
experimental hypotheses and providing the basis for 
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an explanation of some of the discrepant fin 
with regard to the role of color in Rorschach р 
formance.” —M. О. Wilson. 

1288. Lobovici Serge. (3, Rue du Prés, 
L'utilisation du psychodrame dans le diagm 
in psychiatrie. (The utilization of psychodra 
psychiatric diagnosis.) Z. diagnost. Psychol, 1 
5, 197-205.—The dimensions of past experiences а 
the structure of the ego are taken into account 
modern psychiatry. Psychodrama for diagno; 
should not only give the patient an opportunity: 
express himself, but should make possible the test 
of defense mechanisms and object relationships tl 
determine transference, The author gives short 
servations of how psychodrama can be used to und 
stand the dynamics of the problem more clearly, 
Through psychodrama diagnosis can be simpl 
In addition, psychodrama affects both participants 
observers. English and German summaries.—F, 
Hardesty. 

1289. Machover, Solomon. (Kings County Hi 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Rorschach study on the nature 
and origin of common factors in the personaliti 
of Parkinsonians. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 3 
338.—“The Rorschach patterns of 30 Ss yielded 
evidence of a consistent personality picture with 
phasis on an aggressive drive toward activity, ind 
pendence, and mastery. . . . Rather the data p 
more to cognitive interference, dependence, affi 
instability, inertia, and passivity.” When Ss of 8 
vs. long duration of illness are studied, the resul 
indicate “that such homogeneity as may be noted im 
the personalities of Parkinson patients results, a 
from any primary neurological effects, from the 8 
experience of living with the illness." These 
other results are discussed in relation to methods | 
which psychosomatic relationships in chronic ill 
may be studied.—L. 44. Pennington. 


1290. Malan, D. H., & Phillipson, H. The psy 
chodynamics of diagnostic procedures: A casi 
study reporting the effects on the patient of ps} 
chiatric interview and Rorschach investigatio! 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 92-98.—“This 
thus illustrates the psychological parallel to the Ul 
certainty Principle in physics—just as one camm 
observe an electron without affecting it, so one 
not observe a patient without affecting him, and thi 
in turn inevitably affecting what one obser 
Though this principle is obvious enough, its effect 
might well be dismissed as negligible. We hope | 
have shown that it can be of the utmost practical 
portance."—C. Г. Winder. 


1291. Maxwell, Eileen. (Fordham U.) Validi- 
ties of abbreviated WAIS scales. J. consult. Ps 
chol., 1957, 21, 121-126—“The validities of all possi- 
ble abbreviated WAIS scales of two, three, four, and 
five subtests were determined in this investigation.” 
Among the conclusions based on this study were tl 
following: “The accuracy of an abbreviated scale i 
estimating Full-Scale Score increases as the пш 
of subtests in the scale increases. An optimum рої 
is reached, however, at which an increase in S 
length brings about but a slight increase in т. 
binations composed exclusively of verbal tests О! 
performance tests have lower correlations than do 
breviated scales with both types of subtests. 
verbal scales are superior to the performance 
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in estimating mental level as measured by the whole 
scale.” The decreased accuracy in reporting on the 
mental level of a subject, as well as the loss of quali- 
tative observations during the complete testing, are 
factors which must be considered before an abbrevi- 
ated scale is used. 19 references.—A. J. Bachrach, 


1292, Mintz, Elizabeth Emmons. (New York 
U.) Personal problems and diagnostic errors in 
clinical psychologists. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 123- 
128.—On the basis of a psychoanalytic patient's Ror- 
schach and TAT, 32 clinical psychologists filled out a 
multiple-choice test dealing with the patient's con- 
scious feelings and overt ders on 5 personality 
variables: Hostility, Passive Dependency, Depranaive 
Tendencies, Aloofness and Withdrawal, and Money 
Worries. ©... psychologists who were worried about 
money tended erroneously to ascribe similar worries 
to the patient.” Inaccuracy in self-appraisal of hos- 
tility was related to errors in appraising the patient's 
hostility. The other 3 variables did not show sig- 
nificant correlations.—4. R. Jensen. 

1293, Morgan, Patricia K., & Gaier, Eugene L. 
(Louisiana State U.) s of reactions in pun- 
ishment situations in the mother-child relation- 
ship. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 161-166.—T wenty- 
four children between 9 and 12, and their mothers, 
were given the Punishment Situations Index, a pro- 
jective test consisting of cartoons showing situations 
commonly leading to punishment of a child by his 
parent. Analysis of responses formed the basis for 
these conclusions: (a) "Where ego-threat is present, 
there is a tendency for mothers and children to over- 
estimate the ego-defense reaction in the other person, 
but not in the self" (b) "Children appear to be 
more affected by obstacles in the punishment situa- 
tions, but fail to recognize the extent of the impor- 
tance of situational obstacles for their mothers." (c) 
"Mothers regard themselves as seeking а solution to 
the situation more than children seem to realize they 
do, but they do not regard their children as seeking 
a solution as often as they do."—7. Costin. 


1294, Murstein, Bernard I. I Texas.) Stud- 
ies in projection: A critique. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 
21, 129-136.—"'Some of the experimental attempts to 
measure projection were discussed. The many iffer- 
ent findings resulting from these studies were held to 
be a result of: (1) The different conceptions of the 
term ‘projection,’ and hence different statistical meas- 
ures used to arrive at an estimate of the extent of 
projection; (2) the statistical errors of the measures 
used to detect projection. A new method of meas- 
uring projection was described which used pooled 
rankings as a means of assessing personalities, and 
cutting scores based on consideration of the standard 
errors of these judgments to select extreme personali- 
ties.” 16 references —A. К. Jensen. 


1295, Osterrieth, Paul A. (U. Liege, Belgium.) 
Le dessin le diagnostic de la personnalité en psy- 
chologie clinique. (The use of drawings in per- 
sonality diagnosis in clinical psychology.) Bull. Ass. 
Int. Psychol. Appl, 1957, 6, 4-27.—This is a discus- 
sion of the adaptive, expressive, and projective as- 
pects of the drawings made by clinical subjects in 
an effort to obtain a psychological portrait of the 
subject. Some of the problems encountered in in- 
terpreting the pictures are discussed. The need for 
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extensive and coordinated research is emphasized.— 
С. J. Adkins. 

1296, Palmer, James О. (Sanoma State Hosp., 
Eldridge, California.) Some relationships between 
Rorschach's Experience Balance and БОЙЫНА 
Frustration-Aggression Patterns. J. proj. Tech, 
1957, 21, 137-141,—The relationship between the Ror- 
schach Experience Balance (EB) and modes of re- 
action to frustration as described by Rosenzweig's 
P-F test was investigated. “Тһе results, h 
statistically not definitive, are congruent with the 
general hypothesis that Rorschach's perceptual modes 
have parallel modes of reaction to frustration." The 
extratensives showed significantly more obstacle- 
dominance and less extra-punitive need-persistence 
than any other EB group. The intratensives had 
significantly higher extra-punitive need-persistence 
than any other EB group. ‘The coarctate and am- 
biequal EB group showed less ego defensiveness than 
the intratensive-extratensive extremes.—A, R. Jensen, 


1297. Parker, James W. (U. S. Army Hosp. 
Fort Ord, Cal.) The validity of some current tests 
for organicity. J. consult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 425- 
428.—“The purpose of the present study was to com- 
pare the results of brain-injured Ss with the results 
of uninjured Ss on some commonly employed tests 
for organicity in order to investigate the diagnostic 
acuity of these techniques. Sixty hospitalized patients 
were examined, half having brain injuries of fairly 
recent origin, and half revealing no evidence of neuro- 
logical involvement. Using the Shipley-Hartford 
Retreat Scale, the Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer Color- 
Form Sorting Test, the Wechsler-Bellevue block- 
designs, and the Wechsler Memory Scale, only the 
Wechsler-Bellevue block-design Nuda significantly 
differentiated the two groups. It was made apparent 
that techniques often used as aids in diagnosing brain 
damage may be of little or no benefit in this respect." 
—A. 1. Bachrach. 

1298, Банат р. Fidélité des tests psycho- 
métriques chez les adolescents en crise d'inadapta- 
tion. (Reliability of psychometric tests among adoles- 
cents undergoing adaptation.) Rev. Psychol. apply 
1957, 7, 29-35.—The Progressive Matrices, Bennett 
Mechanical test, a reasoning test, and a verbal test 
were given to 181 riflemen and 100 sailors at the time 
of entering training centers and again in three to five 
years after they had completed training in specialty 
schools, The coefficients of reliability were low, 
ranging from .40 for the mechanical test to .88 
the verbal test. It is suggested that during the initial 
testing, their poor adaptation to entrance in the Navy 


may have depressed the scores of some, three 
years, adaptation was a variable quantity. Ee the 
scores of some increased more than those of 

—W. W. Wattenberg. 

1299, Pichot, P., Haim, A., & Perse, J. 

mentale, adaptation et adaptabilité sociales, (Men- 
tal weakness, social adaptation and ada ity.) 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 37-51.—The Porteus 


Maze and Doll's Vineland Scale were iven to groups 
of 32 each of normal children, mentally retarded liv- 
ing in an institution, and mentally retarded living in 
the community. The Vineland Scale was considered 
a measure of social adaptation and the Porteus, an 
indication of adaptation tial. The two mentally 
retarded groups were significantly inferior to the nor- 
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mal group on the Porteus. An index obtained by 
dividing the Porteus mental age by the Vineland so- 
cial age, indicated that the mentally retarded living 
in institutions achieved less of their potential than 
those living outside—W, W., Wattenberg. 


1300, Ponzo, Ezio. (Instituto di Psicologia, Uni- 
versita di Roma.) Ап ех rimental variation of 
the draw-a-person technique. J. proj, Tech., 
1957, 21, 278-285.—"An experimental variation of the 
Machover draw-a-person technique is reported. After 
producing drawings in the normal manner, S was 
asked to draw the fours ‘as an idiot would,’ Changes 
in the direction of simplification, exaggeration of 
sexual and aggressive details, and expressive style 
suggested that the technique had elicited a disin- 
hibition, revealing aspects of personality which were 
kept in concealment when drawing under the usual 
instructions, It is suggested that the technique rep- 
resents a useful extension of the draw-a-person method 
as usually employed,"—4. R, Jensen, 


1301. Powers, William T, & Hamlin, Roy M. 
Western Psychiatric Institute, Univ. of Pittsburgh.) 

е validity, bases, and process of clinical judg- 
ment, using a limited amount of projective test 
ta. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 286-293,.—Six experi- 
enced Rorschachers were asked to make interpreta- 
tions of only the three responses made to Card I by 
a single subject, Interpretations concerned intellec- 
tual level, intellectual efficiency, conflict areas, de- 
fenses, emotional control, interpersonal relationships, 

f-concept, Symptomatology, diagnostic category, 
identification, and The judges also 
their interpreta- 
‚ show that judges are able to 
ly valid statements about a subject on 
the basis of a limited amount of projective test data, 


Jensen, 


1302, Racker, Heinrich, Contribution to the 
problem of psycho-pathologi i 
J., Psycho-Anal., 
within each of the evolutionary 
libidinal development the following succession of 
Stages: (a) The primary depressive situation marked 
which the individ- 
ual Construes as catastrophes, (b) the primary para- 
noid situation in which the individual feels persecuted 

use the person in whom he has invested his libido 
frustrates his libidinous desires, and (c) the primary 
manic situation in which the individual identifies him- 
self with the persecuting Object and thus feels he 


The pre- 
or from 
1957, 21, 294- 
inmates were 
compared with their behavior in therapeutic discus- 
sion groups. Aggressive content in the Rorschach, 
particularly Mutilation content, was positively related 
to aggressive behavior. The Proportion of inhibitory 
content was not significantly related to aggressive be- 
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havior. However, inhibitory content was significantly 
inversely related to aggressive behavior when con. 
sidered in relation to a “self-expression” measure in 
the Rorschach records. Relationships were not high 
enough for individual prediction, 27 references — 
A, К. Jensen. 

1304. Raifman, Irving. (National Naval Medi- 
cal Center, Bethesda, Maryland.) Rorschach find- 
ings in a group of peptic ulcer patients and two 
control groups. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 307-312.— 
"An attempt has been made to show that the Ror- 
schach technique is not a quantifiable tool in the 
usual sense, and that when it is so utilized to differ- 
entiate specific character structures the positive re- 
sults are minimal. Several hypotheses based on the 
description by Alexander and others of the personality 
pattern of ulcer patients were considered. A group 
of peptic ulcer patients and two control groups were 
used. Of 105 comparisons made on the basis of vari- 
ous Rorschach signs only 7 significant differences 
were obtained. Of 16 other ratios tested by the chi 
Square technique, one was significant."—4. R. Jensen. 

1305. Rosen, Ephraim, & Russell, Wallace A, 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Frequency-charac- 
teristics of successive word-association. Amer, J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 120-122.—Each of 50 Kent-Rosan- 
off words were pronounced twice to 63 college men, 
Each S was to respond with the first word thought 
of except that he was not to repeat his first response, 
Results support the assumption “that the cultural fre- 
quency of an association may be taken as an index 
of the strength of the response,"—7, Н. Waters. 

1306. Schneyer, Solomon. (Univ. of Buffalo 
Sch. Med., Buffalo, N. Y.) А short form of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, Form II, the alcoholic 
outpatients, Quart. J, Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 382- 
387.—For 105 patients, three possible short forms, 
giving correlations with full battery of .94, .93, and 
.88, were studied. The quartet of Comprehension, 
Similarities, Block Design and Digit Symbol tends 
to underestimate at higher IQ levels and overestimate 
at lower.—W. L. Wilkins, 

1307. Schwartz, Fred, & Kates, Solis L. (U. of 
Mass.) Behn-Rorschach and Rorschach under 
Standard and stress conditions, J, consult, Psy- 
chol., 1957, 21, 335-338.—“The present investigation 
was designed to investigate the correspondence of 
the Behn and the Rorschach inkblot series under 
standard and under stress conditions for matched 
homogeneous groups. It was concluded that the Behn 
and Rorschach are approximately equivalent for most 
response categories, It was also concluded that the 
obtained differences between the Rorschach and Behn 
under standard and stress conditions may be attributed 
in part to differences in the stimulus properties of 
the two tests. Some evidence was presented concern- 
ing the reliability of some Rorschach response cate- 
gories in evaluating Personality characteristics."— 
А. J. Bachrach. 

1308. Schwartz, Fred, & Kates, Solis L. (U. 
Mass.) Rorschach performance, anxiety level, an 
stress. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 154-160.— The Ror- 
Schachs of college sophomores scoring in the upper 
and lower 20% of the distribution of scores on the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) were com- 
pared under stress and non-stress conditions, Stress 
was induced by a threat to S's self-esteem. “Self- 
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esteem stress induces changes on the Rorschach which 
imply behavioral constriction, The Rorschach is 
sensitive to differences between high and low anxious 
Ss, as defined by the MAS. The responses elicited 
in the high anxious group imply a degree of person- 
ality impoverishment.” 18 references.—A. R, Jensen, 

1309. Schwartz, Milton M. (Rutgers U.) Gal- 
vanic skin responses accom) the Picture- 
Frustration study. J. clin, Psychol., 1957, 13, 382- 
387.—“The present study compared two variables of 
the P-F test, namely individual items and scoring 
categories, with changes in GSR. . . . In general, 
significant changes in conductance were found to be 
associated with the stimulus material" . , . greater 
deflections were found for items 8, 10, and 15, The 
first two items, but not the third, were frequently 
selected as the more disturbing pictures, “The higher 
GSRs for scoring categories M, I, E, I seem to 
comprise a meaningful pattern involving the turning 
of blame or anger inwardly,” Ss were 20 male 
undergraduate psychology students.—L. B. Heathers, 

1310. Schwartz, Milton M. ue U. The 
importance of the pictorial aspect in determini 
performance on the Picture-Frustration study. /. 
clin, Psychol., 1957, 13, 399-402.—"The present study 
compared the scoring categories, scoring ‘factors’ and 
selected item scores of a modified (ie, verbal) form 
of the P-F Study with norms from a control group 
taking the P-F Study in the conventional manner, 
as well as published norms, In general, the results 
indicated a marked similarity of performance on the 
modified P-F Study with groups taking the conven- 
tional P-F Study.”—L, B. Heathers. 

1311, Scodel, Alvin. үе Ohio State U.) Het- 
erosexual somatic preference and fantasy de- 
pendency. J. consult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 371-374.— 
“The purpose of this study was to ascertain possible 
relationships between somatic preference (preference 
for cither large- or small-breasted females) and de- 
pendency as measured by the TAT, After writing 
stories to seven of the TAT cards, 169 male subjects 
were presented with 20 pairs of slides; 10 pairs con- 
sisted of a small-breasted and a large-breasted female, 
previously equated on attractiveness. On the basis 
of the subjects’ selections, large breast preference, 
small breast preference, and no preference groups 
were elicited. The small breast preference group 
gave significantly more TAT dependency themes than 
either of the other two groups. Speculations for this 
result, which is contrary to a widely held Freudian 
hypothesis, are offered on the basis of a reinforce- 
ment theory of learning."—4. J. Bachrach. 

1312. Setze, Leonard A. Setze, Katusha Di- 
denko; Baldwin, Joan C., Doyle, Charles І., Kob- 
ler, S. J., & Kobler, Frank J. (Loyola U., Chicago.) 
A Rorschach experiment with six, seven, and eight 
year old children. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 166-171. 
—In order to evaluate the effect of using Ford's trial 
blot method (a means of non-verbal orientation to the 
Rorschach recommended in child Rorschach testing) 
two groups of normal children were compared, one 
group having the trial inkblot before the standard 
Rorschach cards, the other group having only the 
standard blots. The major scoring categories showed 
no significant differences between the two groups. 
“Tt was concluded that, in terms of quantitative evalu- 
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ation, a trial blot method such as this is an unneces- 
sary procedure for this age range."—4. R, Jensen, 
1313. Shapiro, Edna; Biber, Barbara, & Minu- 
chin, Pa . (Bank Street College of 5 
New York, N. Y.) The Cartoon Situations Test: 
А веті ^ Sod omg ey I — g aspects 
of personalit ent to the teac! 
J. proj. Tech, 1957, 21, 172-184 The [omen 
Situations Test, a semi-structured technique designed 
to assess oA dimensions relevant to inter- 
action with young children, is described. It con- 
sists of 7 cartoons icting teachers, children, and 
parents in a variety of situations, Responses to the 
test by teacher trainees were compared with evalua- 
tions of (student) teaching performance, “The find- 
ings indicate that responses to the test are reliably 
related to important aspects of teaching.” 19 refer- 
ences.—A. R. Jensen, 


1314. Sherman, Murray. Psychological tests, 
ir cera and ego psychology. Psychoanalysis, 
1957, 5(2), 67-74,— Psychiatric diagnosis and dis- 
ease are related to the value system of the observer 
making the diagnosis. Test results cannot be ex- 

cted in themselves to confirm or deny any particu- 

r diagnosis, Instead of searching for an objective 
valid instrument for detecting an absolute disease, it 
seems more productive to inquire into the specific 
interrelationships between test behavior and life be- 
havior. It is possible to view mental illness as a lack 
of normal ego development and to inquire as to how 
ego defenses, values, and ego skills develop in nor- 
mal people. The conflict-free ego is more apparent 
than real; and a more profitable path to understand- 
ing of the ego may be via the relationships among 
primary processes, infantile wish fantasies, and ех» 
ternal reality.—D,. Prager. 

1315, Shipman, William G. (U. Pittsburgh Medi- 

cal School.) The generality of scope and differ- 
entiation responses to the Rorschach. J, proj. 
Tech., 1957, 21, 185~188,—As a means of testing the 
hypothesis that one’s major modes of perception re- 
flect one’s major mode of behavior in general, the 
concepts of scope (“the extent of the objective situa- 
tion covered by clear awareness in the perceptual 
field") and differentiation ("the complexity of that 
area of clear awareness”) were examined to see 
whether they involve generalized behavior traits to 
operate in the areas of perception, cognition, 
socio-emotional behavior, College students were 
given a Group Rorschach, a Picture Deseri Test, 
a Verbal Fluency Test, and a Sentence Fc 
Test. All the tests were scored for scope, differen- 
tiation, verbal fluency, and personality cha: 
“1, Scope and differentiation on the Rorschach are 
relatively independent of each other." 2. Scope and 
differentiation on the Rorschach were not correlated 
with these variables on another perceptual test, on 
two cognitive tests, or on a sentence completion test. 
—A, R. Jensen, auZ 

1316. Silverman, A. J., Cohen, „ Zuidema, 
G. D., & Lazar, C. 5, (Stress and Fa Section, 

Force Base, ) 


Aero a orm р Air 
Center, Wright-Patterson Air 

Prediction of physiological stress tolerance from 
projective tests: “The Focused Thematic 

J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 189-193.—"A thematic type 
test focused on the area of the direction of and com- 
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fort in handling aggressive stimuli and situations, 
was used to predict the ‘G’-tolerance [determined by 
physiological changes in a human centrifuge] of 3 
groups of subjects. . . . High ‘G’-stress tolerance 
subjects tell of heroes who take an obdurate, aggres- 
sive, and impulsive role. Low ‘G’-stress tolerance 
subjects tell of heroes who are dependent, inhibited, 
and controlled by others. Two further validation 
studies in which the judges predicted the high/low 
‘G’-tolerances from the stories of the Focused The- 
matic Tests were significant at the .01 level for the 
first group which was an Air Force population, and 
significant at the .05 level for the second group, a 
student population."—4. №. Jensen. 

1317. Silverman, Robert E. (New York U.) 
The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and 
social desirability. J. consult. Psychol. 1957, 21, 
402—404.— "The test-taking attitude often referred to 
as social desirability, and the 15 variables of the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule were compared 
using two measures of social desirability. The find- 
ings support those of Edwards in that social desira- 
bility plays only a slight role in influencing some of 
the PPS scores. Two variables do show a con- 
sistent relationship with social desirability and this 
was interpreted as possible indication of the construct 
validity of these variables. Correlations were re- 
ported between the two anxiety scales and the PPS 
variables, Some implications of these correlations 
were discussed."—4. J. Bachrach. 

1318. Silverman, Robert E. (New York U., N. 
Y.) The Manifest Anxiety Scale as a measure of 
drive. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 94—97.— 
"A group of Ss was given the Taylor MAS and 6 
weeks later the Heinman forced-choice version of 
the scale. Skin conductance measures were obtained 
for each S under 2 conditions: A rest period; and a 
task period involving shock threat for some Ss, and 
no shock threat for others. The results indicated 
that the forced-choice scale was positively related to 
the readings taken under rest condition, and nega- 
tively related to changes in conductance obtained 
under the threat of shock. The MAS did not cor- 
relate with any of the conductance readings." 18 
references.—H. P. David. 

1319. Silverstein, A. B. (New York U. New 
York.) Faking on the Rosenzweig Picture-Frus- 
tration Study. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 192-194. 
—The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study was 
administered to 42 Ss under standard instructions 
under instructions to “make the very best impres- 
sion,” and under instructions to “make the very 
worst impression.” It was found that the scores are 
susceptible to considerable faking in both directions, 
with greater changes in the “worst” direction than 
in the “best” direction.—P. Ash. 

1320. Smith, Gudmund. A note on afterimage 
serials in twins. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 51-53.— 
For identical and fraternal twins, aged 8 to 69 years, 
correlation differences in afterimage serials may be 
interpreted as a proof of the diagnostic significance 
of the data upon which calculations are based, because 
it has been demonstrated repeatedly that identical 
twins resemble each other more than fraternal twins 
with respect to general personality characteristics. 

The afterimage serial may be seen as an expression 
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of basic adaptive processes in the individual.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1321. Sohler, Dorothy Terry; Holzberg, Jules 
D. Fleck, Stephen; Cornelison, Alice R., Kay, 
Eleanor, & Lidz, Theodore. (Yale U.) The pre- 
diction of family interaction from a battery of 
projective techniques. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 199- 
208.—*This study represents an attempt to make sys- 
tematic use of projective techniques in the study of 
family interaction. It is part of a larger study of the 
families of schizophrenics which contains, in addition 
to projective data, detailed family histories from diag- 
nostic and therapeutic interviews with all family 
members.” One family is presented as an illustration 
of the method. Interpretations and inferences based 
on psychological test materials of each member of the 
family are evaluated in terms of information obtained 
from interviews with the family members, and im- 
pressions based on these interviews. Tests used were 
the TAT, Rorschach, Draw-A-Person, and the Rotter 
Sentence Completion Test—A. R. Jensen. 


1322. Spreen, Otfried. Uber Tachistoskop-Ver- 
suche bei Normalen, Hirnverletzten und Neuro- 
tikern. (Tachistoscopic experiments with normals, 
brain injured, and neurotics.) Psychol. Beit., 1957, 
3, 80-93.—Groups of normals, brain injured, and 
neurotics were examined tachistoscopically with pic- 
ture recognition materials. Results obtained differ- 
entiated between the normal and abnormal groups, 
but not between brain injured and neurotics. It was 
concluded that “the tachistoscopic test is no more 
than an adequate means for examining achievement 
in conception.” Results proved inconclusive for in- 
dividual diagnostic examinations. English and 
French summaries.—H. P. David. 


1323. Stilson, Donald W., Gynther, Malcolm D., 
& Gertz, Boris. (South Carolina State Hosp. and 
the U. of South Carolina.) Base rate and the Archi- 
medes spiral illusion. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
435-437.—'"'This paper distinguishes between evalu- 
ating the sensitivity and the discrimination of a diag- 
nostic instrument. It shows the critical role played 
by population base rates in determining the discrimi- 
nation of a diagnostic test, even when the sensitivities 
for the test are very high. Examination of the base 
rates may show that basing diagnostic decisions on 
a greater amount of valid information may increase 
the number of incorrect diagnoses that are made. Al- 
though this paper has focused on the diagnosis of 
organics with the Archimedes spiral, the implications 
are of general import for the use of all diagnostic in- 
struments.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

1324. Stotsky, Bernard A. (Boston U.) Com- 
parison of normals and schizophrenics on a work- 
oriented projective technique. J. clin. Psychol., 
1957, 13, 406-408.—A sentence completion test de- 
signed to measure nine ego-strength variables related 
to adjustment in work was given 32 normals, 39 im- 
proved, and 39 unimproved schizophrenics. Normals 
scored higher than the improved schizophrenics on 
two scales, than the unimproved schizophrenics on 
eight scales, than the total schizophrenic group on 
seven scales. “In all comparisons differences between 
normals and the schizophrenic success sub-group were 
smaller than those between normals and the schizo- 
phrenic failure sub-group."—7.. B. Heathers. 
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1325. Sutcliffe, J. P. (U. Sydney, Australia.) A 
rejoinder to Rosenzweig on *Projective methods 
and psychometric criteria.’ Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 
9, 91-92.—The author finds nothing in Rosenzweig’s 
reply to refute his contention that the majority of 
items in the P-F Study are passengers and that within 
those items contributing most to the discrimination 
possessed by the test there is no generality. (See 31: 
1070, 32: 502.)—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

1326. Takala, Annika, & Takala, Martti. Finn- 
ish children's reactions to frustration in the 
Rozenzweig test: Àn ethnic and cultural compari- 
son. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 43-50.—There is a 
clear difference in direction of aggression between 
Finnish and American children, aged 4 to 11 years. 
The social atmosphere of Finnish upbringing is re- 
flected in reactions to the test, in terms of two di- 
mensions: The strength of authoritarian attitude and 
aggression, and the absence of threat and anxiety. 
20 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1327. Tamarin, Georges. (Tel-Hashomer, Tel- 
Aviv, Israel.) Un essai d'explication des réponses 
“position” dans le test de Rorschach. (An attempt 
to explain “position” responses on the Rorschach 
test.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 53-58.—The hy- 
pothesis is suggested that position responses combine 
two structural elements, rigid precision in appercep- 
tion and a confabulative element, constructing an 
absurd edifice upon a correct spatial fixation. The 
patient while emphasizing the spatial construction of 
the habitual schema of orientation seeks to clutch to 
reality, from which he feels he is drifting away. Eng- 
lish and German summaries—W. W. Wattenberg. 

1328. Tamkin, Arthur S. (VA Hosp., North- 
ampton, Mass.) The effectiveness of the Bender- 
Gestalt in Differential Diagnosis. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 21, 355-357.— "The effectiveness of the 
Bender-Gestalt, scored by the Pascal and Suttell 
method, in differentiating the functional mental dis- 
orders, was investigated. The z scores were com- 
puted from the Bender-Gestalt protocols of a group 
of 27 functional psychotics and a group of 27 neu- 
rotics and personality disorders matched on the basis 
of age, All Ss were selected from newly admitted or 
readmitted hospital patients who had at least ninth 
grade education. The findings showed no significant 
differences between the two clinical groups and no 
significant correlations between 7 scores and two 
MMPI-derived indices of psychopathology. A sig- 
nificant correlation between age and z score was ob- 
tained, contrary to the findings of Pascal and Suttell. 
It was concluded that the Bender-Gestalt, scored by 
the Pascal and Suttell method, has dubious effective- 
ness as a differentially diagnostic instrument for the 
functional mental disorders."—4A. J. Bachrach. 

1329. Tamkin, Arthur S., & Scherer, Isidor W. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) What is measured by the “cannot say” 
scale of the group MMPI? J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 370.—Brief report. 

1330. Taulbee, Earl S, (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Omaha, and U. of Nebraska Coll. of Med.) 
& Sisson, Boyd D. Configurational analysis of 
MMPI profiles of psychiatric groups. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 413-417.—“A technique of objec- 
tive configurational analysis was applied to 210 
MMPI profiles (two groups of schizophrenics and 
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three groups of neurotics). Sixteen scale pairs were 
obtained which significantly differentiated two cri- 
terion and three validation groups of psychiatric pa- 
tients, and cutoff ranges are presented which identify 
them at a very high level of confidence. Application 
of the analysis is shown to exceed the differentiating 
efficiency of three experienced clinical psychologists 
and two advanced psychology trainees. Discussion of 
the findings with respect to differential diagnosis and 
behavior processes is presented.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


1331. Tolor, Alexander. (USAF Hospital, Parks 
Air Force Base, Calif.) A comparison of several 
measures of psychosexual disturbance. J. proj. 
Tech., 1957, 21, 313-317.—Air Force trainees who 
had been referred to a mental hygiene clinic for 
evaluation of their adjustment problems were given 
the human figure drawing test, Card III of the Har- 
rower Inkblots, and the Gough scale of psychological 
femininity—three purported measures of adequacy of 
psychosexual adjustment. “It is concluded that these 
three measures . . . cannot be used interchangeably 
as they are entirely unrelated and appear to reflect 
different psychological functions."—4. К. Jensen. 


1332. Tolor, Alexander. (USAF Hosp. Parks 
AFB, Calif.) Self-perceptions of neuropsychiatric 
patients on the W-A-Y Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 
13, 403-406.—‘In an effort to determine whether the 
self-judgments of mentally disturbed patients differ 
from those of normal subjects, the W-A-Y Test re- 
sponses of 60 neuropsychiatric patients were com- 
pared with those of 35 general medical patients and 
47 orthopedic patients. The psychiatric group dif- 
fered from both control groups in the significantly 
more frequent use of the Name category and the 
significantly less frequent use of Group Membership 
and Uniqueness categories.” —L. В. Heathers. 

1333. Trent, Richard D., & Amchin, Abraham. 
(N. Y. State Training School for Boys.) An ex- 
ploration of relationships between manifest anx- 
iety and selected psychosexual areas. J. proj. 
Tech., 1957, 21, 318-322.—The relationship between 
manifest anxiety and specific areas of psychosexual 
conflict was investigated by giving white, Negro, and 
Puerto Rican delinquent boys the children's form of 
the Manifest Anxiety Scale and the Blacky Pictures 
Test. Whites, Negroes, and Puerto Ricans showed 
no differences in psychosexual problems for the 13 
areas studied by the Blacky test. Masturbation guilt 
and anaclitic love objects were the most frequent 
problem areas. Ss scoring high in oral eroticism, 
ego ideal, and narcissistic love were more anxious 
than those scoring low on these variables. Oral 
sadism was negatively correlated with anxiety. There 
were no significant correlations with anxiety for the 
following variables: Anal expulsiveness, anal reten- 
tiveness, oedipal intensity, masturbation guilt, cas- 
tration anxiety, positive identification, sibling rivalry, 
guilt feelings, and narcissistic love object. Freedom 
from psychosexual conflicts was not significantly re- 
lated to manifest anxiety. 25 references.—4. 
Jensen. 

1334. Veroff, Joseph. (Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan.) evelopment and valida- 
tion of a projective measure of power motivation. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 1-8.—In an at- 
tempt to develop a valid measure of power motiva- 
tion, 34 Ss aroused by cues relevant to power motiva- 
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tion and 34 control Ss wrote stories in response to 5 
pictures. A scoring system was applied to the data 
which succeeded in differentiating the 2 groups. 
High n power scorers of the control group differed 
from low n power scorers of the same group on a num- 
ber of other factors relevant to power motivation. 
The results support the validity of this projective 
method of measuring power motivation.—4. S. Tam- 
kin, 

1335. Wayne, Howard H. A clinical compari- 
son of the symptoms of hypoxia and hyperven- 
tilation. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 
57-128. 8 p.—A total of 165 to 183 subjects approxi- 
mately half of whom were medical officers was ex- 
posed to hypoxia at 25,000 feet and hyperventilation 
at ground level, Each subject had as an end point 
muscular incoordination as evidenced by illegibility 
of the handwriting. Symptoms were recorded in ail 
cases. Tabulation of frequency of symptoms revealed 
that it was not possible on clinical grounds to differ- 
entiate between these two conditions. It is clear that 
the symptoms of hypoxia are similar to those of hy- 
perventilation since hyperventilation invariably ac- 
companies any significant degree of hypoxia, Recom- 
mendations are presented which will help the pilot 
having symptoms at altitude to take the proper cor- 
rective action even though he may not be immedi- 
ately aware of whether he is hypoxic or hyperventi- 
lating. 

1336. Wertheimer, Michael. (U. Colorado.) 
Perception and the Rorschach. J, proj. Tech., 
1957, 21, 209-216.—“The applicability of principles, 
derived from perceptual research and theory, to the 
Rorschach was indicated both for the more tradi- 
tional autochtonous factors and especially for the 
recent ‘new look’ approach. Some research directions 
are suggested, including the further use of the Ror- 
schach in basic perceptual research, and the design of 
Rorschach-type stimuli which might be more likely, on 
the basis of perceptual principles, to elicit the type 
of information desired about a patient. Although 
there seem to be some rather basic incompatibilities 
between the Rorschach ‘attitude’ and the experimen- 
talist ‘attitude,’ both sides could profit from greater 
interpenetration of perceptual research and Rorschach 
study.” 62 references.—4. R. Jensen. 

1337. Whiteman, Martin, & Jastak, Joseph. 
lumbia Univ.) Absolute scaling of tests for differ- 
ent age groupings of a state-wide sample. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 338-346.—Absolute scal- 
ing and a randomly selected probability sample of the 
population in Delaware was used to measure changes 
in test performance as a function of age. Means and 
sigmas are reported for each two year age level from 
10 to 63 on the Picture Completion, Comprehension, 
and Digit Symbol subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
Decline in test performance with age is interpreted 
as a decline in conative, perceptual, or motoric factors 
rather than general intelligence—IW. Coleman. 


1338. Wiggins, Jack G. (Cleveland Receiving 
Hosp.) Multiple solution anagram solving as an 
index of anxiety. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 391- 
393.—To determine whether effectiveness in solving 
multiple solution anagrams might be useful as a per- 
sonality screening device, a group of psychology stu- 
dents was given an anagram solving task, the TMAS, 
and a word association test. Words were presented 
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at a five second rate in a group situation; Ss were 
instructed to skip a response rather than get behind; 
the number of words skipped was the measure of 
blocking. ACE scores were available on only 36 of 
the original 68 Ss. ACE and number of correct solu- 
tions correlated .82. Partialling out the effect of 
ACE, number of correct solutions correlated very 
significantly and negatively with both number of 
blockings and TMAS score. The two anxiety meas- 
ures did not correlate with each other.—L. B, 
Heathers. 

1339. Zecca, Graziella. (U. Genoa, Italy.) Il 
fenomeno della perserverazione nel Rorschach in- 
fantile. (The phenomenon of perseveration in chil- 
dren’s Rorschachs.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol, Psichiat., 
1957, 18, 27-38.—Several types of perseveration in 
child Rorschach responses are discussed. Transition 
patterns from primitive “static” perseveration to more 
complex “dynamic” perseveration are presented. Dy- 
namic perseveration includes such phenomena as in- 
termingling of different chains of perseveration, per- 
severation of nouns only, of adjectives only, partial 
perseveration in the midst of non-perseverative re- 
sponses, etc. Illustrative protocols are given, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the clinical meaning of per- 
severative patterns. English, French and German 
summaries.—E. Rosen. 


(See also Abstracts 771, 799, 875, 1601, 1931, 1997) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


1340. Adler, Alexandra. Modern drug treatment 
and psychotherapy. J. indiv. Psychol. 1957, 13, 
146-149.—A few general comments directed toward 
the neuroses and psychoses.—4. R. Howard. 


1341. Akerman, Nathan W. (Columbia U.) 
Five issues in group psychotherapy. Z. diagnost. 
Psychol., 1957, 5, 167-178.— Current psychological, 
sociological, and cultural factors contributing to the 
"mush-room like spread" of group psychotherapy are 
enumerated. Identified as “crucial issues" and dis- 
cussed are: (a) The "goodness" of psychoanalysis 
and group psychotherapy, (b) differences between 
group and individual psychotherapy, (c) group psy- 
chotherapy as multiplicity of methods or a unitary 
process, (d) the role of ethics, values and educational 
influences on group therapy, and (e) the group-pa- 
tient as therapist and the group-therapist as patient. 
English and German summaries.—F. P. Hardesty. 

1342. Ali, Sami. (University of Alexandria, 
Egypt.) A note on social climates in group psy- 
choanalysis. Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 261- 
263.—In order properly to analyze the most effective 
approach to groups in therapy, it is important to dis- 
tinguish the specific group climate. Examples of the 
relationship between the group climate and the ap- 
proach to therapy are offered in terms of Lewinian 
theory of group climate—D, D. Raylesberg. 

1343. Altman, Leon L. On the oral nature of 
acting out: A case of acting out between parent 
and child. J. Amer, Psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 5, 648- 
662.—Acting out is a form of behavior deriving from 
and closely correlated with oral drives and their mode 
of gratification. Acting out has to have something to 
bite into and teethe оп. The object of the acting like 
the feeding is the analysis. Acting out will be re- 
fractory to interpretation until enough ego strength 
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has been built up to permit deliberation instead of 
alimentation. The devouring drive toward acting 
out continues until a tolerant observing ego takes its 
place beside a participating ego. To that part of the 
ego able to defer immediate action and to reflect, one 
may appeal with interpretation.—D. Prager. 


1344. Amico, Giuseppe. (Ospedale maggiore, 
Milan, Italy.) Sul trattamento con dimetil-amino- 
n-propil fenotiazina. (On treatment with proma- 
zine.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1957, 18, 363- 
373——Promazine was used to treat 38 cases of al- 
coholic excitement, anxiety, anxious depression, de- 
lirium tremens, and excitement symptomatic of di- 
encephalic disorders. Results were best in anxiety 
states and delirium tremens. No undesirable side re- 
actions were found. English, French and German 
summaries. 24 references.—E. Rosen. 


1345, Angel, Charles; Leach, Byron E, Mar- 
tens, Sten; Cohen, Matthew, & Heath, Robert G. 
(Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) Serum oxidation 
tests in schizophrenic and normal subjects: Cop- 
per levels, adrenaline and N,N-dimethyl-p-phenyl- 
enediamine oxidation rates, and glutathione con- 
centration. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 
78, 500-504.—“The difference observed in the ability 
of serum from the normal controls, the schizophrenic 
group, and the patients with nonspecific illness to 
catalyze oxidation of adrenaline and N,N-dimethyl- 
p-phenylenediamine depends on 2 factors: The serum 
copper level (more specifically, the ceruloplasmin 
level) and a dialyzable reducing material . . . iden- 
tified as ascorbic acid." It is suggested that, since 
dietary factors (ascorbic acid) are so varied, oxida- 
tion curves per se are of little diagnostic value. 
"Serum copper measurements reflecting ceruloplasmin 
levels would seemingly be of more significance.”— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1346. Arnold, O. H. Zur Verwendung von 
Covatin in der Psychosomatischen Medizin. (On 
the use of Covatin in psychosomatic medicine.) Z. 
psycho.-som. Med., 1957, 4, 42-51.—Barbiturates and 
tranquilizers, because of their ability to produce quick 
results, often are used by patients in the service of 
their symptoms, i.e., to terminate feelings of tension 
abruptly and thus to maintain their neurotic struc- 
ture. For this and other reasons, prolonged and regu- 
lar treatment use of such agents for patients amenable 
to psychotherapy is not indicated. Three case his- 
tories are given by the author in which Covatin, a 
derivative of Benadryl, was used with success. Gen- 
eral indications for the use of this agent are offered. 
19 references.—L. Katz. 

1347. Ausubel,David P. Drug addiction: Physi- 
ological, psychological and sociological aspects. 
New York: Random House, 1958. 126 p. $.95.— 
This is a critical summary of current thinking about 
drug addiction. Dealing primarily with the opiate 
drugs, the author assesses relative roles of physiologi- 
cal dependence, personality predisposition, and sub- 
cultural influences. Primary, symptomatic, and re- 
active addiction types are distinguished in terms of 
differential adjustive values of drug effects. In a 
chapter devoted to treatment and prognosis, the legal 
status of drug addiction as a crime is viewed as ^. . . 
socially anachronistic.” Etiology and effects of addic- 
tion to marihuana, barbiturates, and other non-opiate 
drugs are compared to the opiates. Glossary of tech- 
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nical and jargon terms. 
raphy.—S. Brotman. 

1348. Axline, Virginia. Group therapy as a 
means of self discovery for parents and children. 
Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 152-160. 

1349. Ayd, Frank J., Jr. (Franklin Square Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) A preliminary report on Marsilid. 
Amer. J. Psychiat, 1957, 114, 459.—Marsilid, 
heralded as a “psychic energizer,” was prescribed for 
14 male and 36 female ambulatory patients represent- 
ing a variety of disorders. Eleven patients had to be 
dropped because of side-effects. With the rest, 15 
were unimproved, 19 were partially improved and 5 
improved. Psychotherapy was an essential for pa- 
tients treated with Marsilid. The drug should be 
prescribed cautiously —N. Н. Pronko. 

1350. Azima, H., Cramer-Azima, Fern, & Witt- 
kower, E. D. (McGill University, Montreal.) 
Analytic group art therapy. Int. J. group Psycho- 
ther., 1957, 7, 243-260.—Analytic group art therapy 
uncovers a deeper stratum of unconscious processes 
than the usual group therapies. Created materials 
proved to be a potent means of uncovering uncon- 
scious processes by both patients and therapist. The 
clinical results have been encouraging not only in the 
relief of symptoms but in changes of some personality 
patterns. The report is based upon an investigation 
of ten neurotic ambulatory patients who met for a 
year three times a week for hourly sessions, The 
sessions were divided into two parts, the first con- 
sisting of a ‘creative’ period in which the patients 
utilized a variety of media to create anything they 
wished and the second being a ‘free association’ period 
in which the patients associated freely to their own 
and others’ productions.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1351. Azima, H., & Wittkower, E. D. Anaclitic 
therapy employing drugs: A case of spider phobia 
with Isakower phenomenon. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1957, 26, 190-205.—“This paper is a preliminary re- 
port on the induction of prolonged sleepiness by 
chlorpromazine, causing partial disorganization and 
regression. This disorganization and regression may 
in turn bring about a reorganization and progression 
of certain aspects of the psychic structure, and thus 
produce resolution of symptoms.”—L. N. Solomon. 

1352, Bach, George R. (Institute of Group Psy- ` 
chotherapy, Beverly Hills, Calif.) Basic concepts 
in group psychotherapy: A field-theoretical view. 
Z. diagnost. Psychol, 1957, 5, 161-166.— Despite 
clinical gratification it is scientifically and theoreti- 
cally difficult to explain the complex process called 
group psychotherapy. The field-theoretical viewing 
of the individual personality as a "fluid ongoing proc- 
ess in constant functional interdependence with 'out- 
side' extrapersonal events" helps in analysis of what 
takes place with different personality types in group 
therapy. Lack of real interdependence in therapy 
indicates "training patients in interdependent two 
way stimulation" to be the logical type of psycho- 
therapy. The group does not favor expression of past 
insights nor transference. It offers new coping meth- 
ods. The group therapist treats the individual by 
conscientiously creating an atmosphere for self-treat- 
ment. We need research to check our impressions 
and hypotheses.—F. P. Hardesty. 


38-item annotated bibliog- 
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1353. Baker, A. A., & Freudenberg, R. К. The 
therapeutic effect of change in the pattern of care 
for the long-stay patient. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 
1957, 3, 22-27—A study of 50 deteriorated psychotic 
patients in which a more favorable adjustment was 
stimulated by a change in the nursing personnel who 
were responsible for them.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1354. Barendregt, J. T. (Wilhelmina Hosp., 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands.) A psychological 
investigation of the effect of group psychotherapy 
in patients with bronchial asthma. J. psychosom. 
Res., 1957, 2, 115-119.—Rorschach examinations, 19 
months apart, of 18 patients undergoing group psy- 
chotherapy during the interval and of 18 who did not, 
indicated in line with the hypotheses (predicted de- 
crease in “oppression” responses, increment in “hos- 
tility" content, and decrement in "damage (bloody 
feet, rotten leaves) responses") the positive effect of 
group psychotherapy in asthmatic patients. 16 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 

1355. Beckman, Harry. (Marquette Univ. Sch. 
Med., Milwaukee, Wis.) Drugs: Their nature, ac- 
tion and use. Philadelphia, Penn.: W. B. Saunders, 
1958. xvii, 728 p. $15.00.—A textbook for under- 
graduate medical students, this can serve as a refer- 
ence volume for psychologists, especially in the sec- 
tions devoted to addiction, pharmacology of the central 
neryous system and of the autonomic nervous system, 
and to the dynamics of drug action—W. L. Wilkins. 

1356. Betlheim, Stjepan. _ (Universitaetsklinik, 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia.) Uber Gruppentherapie von 
verheirateten psychisch Impotenten. (Concerning 
group therapy of psychologically impotent married 
men.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 251-259.—The 

* author has had an open therapy group of psycho- 

logically impotent married men for two years. Prob- 
lems brought up by the married impotents dwelt around 
the marriage of their parents, Oedipal relationships, 
infidelity and its accompanying guilt and anxiety, as 
opposed to feelings centering around masturbation 
which were the main theme which was foremost in 
the single male impotents. Dream analysis was used 
in the group. The therapist was more passive with 
the married group, the group was more friendly with 
one another. The possibility of using group therapy 
effectively with impotent married men rests on the 
similarity in the degree and depth of the difficulty, 
and the extent to which hysterical symptoms are pres- 
ent. English and French summaries. 15 references. 
—F, P. Hardesty. 

1357. Bindelglas, Paul M., & Gosline, Ernest. 
(Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y.) Dif- 
ferential reactions of patients receiving group 
psychotherapy with concomitant somatic and drug 
therapies. Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 275— 
280.— "The present study describes the effect of reser- 
pine and chlorpromazine on the group process in two 
groups of hospitalized mental patients . . . these drugs 
produced definite effects on the therapeutic progress 
of the groups. The changes are associated with in- 
creased relatedness, loss of isolation, decreased hos- 
tility, and improved social awareness. Tt is suggested 

that some of the discouraging aspects of the group 
psychotherapy with psychotic patients have been re- 
moved by the use of these drugs."—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1358. Bird, Brian. A specific peculiarity of act- 
ing out. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 5, 630- 
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647.—The specific peculiarity discussed is that acting 
out is related to the subtle unconscious symbiotic in- 
fluence of one person upon another. Internalization 
of psychological conflicts in the acting out patient 
is not possible because of a developmental defect in 
the differentiation that normally occurs between his 
ego and the ego of his mother. His ego continues 
to be fully susceptible to stimulation by the id of his 
mother. The mother because of his own narcissism 
cannot allow the child to become a separate and dis- 
tinct object. In the early stages the therapeutic aim 
should be to assist the patient to place the analyst in 
the position of his acting-out mother. Later, through 
steady interpretation of the patient's narcissistic rela- 
tionship with his analyst, the patient will come to see 
himself as one individual and the analyst as another. 
—D. Prager. 

1359. Blanc, M. Réflexions sur la psychothéra- 
pie. (Reflections on psychotherapy.) Hyg. ment., 
1957, 46, 281—288.—Critical comments about some 
psychoanalytic ideas concerning the nature of psy- 
chotherapy.—4. L. Benton. a 

1360. Boardman, William K., Goldstone, San- 
ford, & Lhamon, William T. (Texas Med. Center, 
Houston.) Effects of lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD) on the time sense of normals: A prelimi- 
nary report. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 
78, 321-324.—“The estimation of one second was 
studied in 4 men before and after administration of 
LSD. А schizophrenic-like increase in overestima- 
tion of short durations was not found, but the co- 
efficient of variation of 3 Ss increased, suggesting that 
temporal frames of reference tended to become vague 
or ‘lost.’”” The methods used are described and аге 
reported to be unusually sensitive to the effects of 
LSD. As such, they "should prove valuable as a 
standard against which to compare other types of 
assessment of the action of this drug."—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

1361. Boenheim, Curt. (Tavistock Clinic, Lon- 
don.) Group psychotherapy with adolescents. 
Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 398-405.—In thera- 
peutic work with adolescents, it is essential to bear 
in mind the factor of development. Attitudes or be- 
havior patterns are not fixed as in adults. The proc- 
ess of forming relationships with parents and peers 
of the opposite sex is still in the making. ‘Those 
who apply blindly analytic methods to the treatment 
of children and youth do not appreciate the impor- 
tance of the factor of development... ." 19 refer- 
ences.—D, D. Raylesberg. 

1362. Briiel, Oluf. Die “paradoxe Intention"— 
beim Pferde. (The “paradoxical intent"—in the 
horse.) 2. Psychother, med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 176- 
177—An equine parallel to V. E. Frankl’s thera- 
peutic encouragement of the patient to verbally affirm 
his phobically avoided wish (see 31: 8026). An ex- 
perienced coachman reported that the best way to 
bring runaway horses under control is to urge them 
on with shouts and touches of the whip. Gradually 
the horses return to their usual level of activity within 
the field of the coachman's control and direction.— 
Е. W. Eng. 

1363. Cahal, D. А. (Univ. of Leeds, Leeds, Eng.) 
Some effects of nalorphine on the behaviour of 
healthy human volunteers. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 
850-854.—Effects include flight of ideas, aphasia, in- 
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coherence of speech and confabulation—somewhat 
similar to LSD25, but more pleasant. Use of the 
drug is warned against.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1364, Cameron, John L. (Chestnut Lodge Sani- 
tarium, Rockville, Md.) Some implications of ego 
psychology for group psychotherapy of chronic 
schizophrenia. Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 
355-362.—0On basis of experience with hospital pro- 
gram of group psychotherapy, recommends that a 
specially trained nurse should serve as a staff mem- 
ber for each small group of patients and should be 
constantly in patients’ environment so as to foster 
primary identifications. There should be a ratio of 
two “nurse therapists” to twelve patients and these 
twelve should be kept together in a separate accom- 
modation for the greater part of the day. Each part 
of the day’s activities of the patients should have a 
therapeutic aim, including such functions as eating, 
bathing or cleaning of the rooms. The work of Freud 
and Federn appears to provide best frame of reference 
for understanding and handling chronic schizophrenic 
patients.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1365. Cares, Reuben M., (Kings Park State Hosp., 
Kings Park, New York) Asrican, Edward; Fe- 
nichel, Maurice; Sack, Paul, & Severino, Jean. 
Therapeutic and toxic effects of chlorpromazine 
among 3014 hospitalized cases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1957, 114, 318-327.—An 18-month survey is pre- 
sented of 3014 cases treated with chlorpromazine. 
The differential response to treatment of the various 
mental disease categories is discussed and the occur- 
rence of physiological side effects is listed and speci- 
fied, 17 references —N. H. Pronko. 

1366. Cohn, Werner M., Speck, Ross V., & How- 
ard, W. John. Sodium amytal as an aid in state 
hospital practice: Single interviews with 100 pa- 
tients. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 289-300,—Ab- 
solute failure in only 11 cases. The amytal interview 
was useful in eliciting biographical information, gain- 
ing insight into dynamics, aiding diagnosis, clarify- 
ing delinquent acts, and improving the physician- 
patient relationship. The procedure was time-saving 
and the technique was simple. 23 references.—D. 
Prager. 

1367. Coleman, Marie L., & Nelson, Benjamin. 
Paradigmatic psychotherapy in borderline treat- 
ment. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5, 28-44.—This paper 
is an excerpt of a larger work. Borderline patients 
need help in identifying what they feel rather than 
why they feel. A paradigmatic orientation involving 
selected types of role playing including model-func- 
tioning promotes ego growth more effectively than 
do classical interpretations. Role playing and model 
functioning of the analyst involves the deliberate re- 
projection of the patient's pathological and healthy 
impulses in accordance with the therapist's psycho- 
analytic evaluation of the presenting resistance pat- 
tern. Paradigmatic techniques are not opportune Or 
advisable at all times in all cases. То allow complete 
ventilation of self-damaging fantasies it is important 
that borderline patients be permitted to retain mis- 
conceptions of what the therapist thinks and does for 
indefinite periods but not forever. The therapist acts 
as a paradigm of the world in which the patient must 
learn to move. 51 references—D. Prager. 

1368. Cutler, Robert P., (Evanston, Il.) Mon- 
roe, Jack J., & Anderson, Thomas E. Effects of 
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“tranquilizers” upon pathological activity in psy- 
chotic patients: I. Chlorpromazine. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 616-622.—In a rigidly 
controlled “double-blind” experiment the effect of 
chlorpromazine on “pathological activity” and sleep 
behavior was studied in 12 chronically schizophrenic 
patients. “Use of 600 mg. of chlorpromazine daily 
significantly reduced pathological activity and in- 
creased somnolence during waking hours.” The in- 
crease in sleep was not, however, sufficient to account 
for the reduction in pathological activity. These and 
other results are discussed in relation to other recent 
studies dealing with the effects of chlorpromazine on 
psychotic behavior patterns.—L. A. Pennington. 
1369. Dana, Richard H. (U. Wis., Milwaukee.) 
MMPI performance and electroshock treatment. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 350-355.—“This study is 
an evaluation of EST by means of MMPI test-retest 
scores for 20 experimental and 20 control Ss, matched 
on nine relevant background variables. Thirty-seven 
MMPI scales were used to provide data on (a) de- 
gree of illness, (b) symptoms, and (c) prognosis. 
The results show minimal experimental-control pre- 
test differences, . . . Experimental group pre-post 
changes on five scales occurred (Schizophrenia, 
Mania, Psychotic Triad, Prognosis for Shock, Mania 
Obvious), indicating less severe disturbance and in- 
creased control. Significantly more experimental Ss 
were discharged and remained outside of the hospital 
over a two-year period. These results are interpreted 
as indications that faulty research design in this area 


often obscures or invalidates obtained results. Con- 
trol groups must really be control groups. Meas- 
ures of change in the control group may be used as 


bases for evaluating the significance of changes in | 


Distinctions should be made 


of treatment evaluation, к 


the experimental group. 
among research goals 
evaluation, and evaluation of behavior change.” 
item bibliography.—L. B. H eathers. 

1370. Dean, Edward S. Drowsiness as a symp- 
tom of countertransference. Psychoanal, Quart., 
1957, 26, 246-247.—Two instances in which drowsi- 
ness was a symptom of countertransference in the 
analyst are presented and discussed. —L. N. Solomon. 

1371. Deniker, Pierre. Hibernothérapies et 
médicaments neuroleptiques en thérapeutique psy- 
chiatrique. (Sleep treatments and neuroleptic medi- 
cations in psychiatric therapy.) Encéphale, 1957, 46, 


253-208.—This comprehensive review of the litera- . 


ture on these topics formed the subject of a report to 
the 1957 International Congress of Psychiatry, Zurich, 
1957. 315 references.—A. L. Benton. 

1372. DiMascio, Alberto; (Boston Psychopathic 
Hosp., 74 Fenwood Road, Boston 15, Mass.) Green- 
blatt, Milton, & Hyde, Robert W. A study of the 
effects of LSD: Physiologic and psychological 
changes and their interrelations. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 114, 309-317.— Physiological and psy- 
chological changes during the day following the ad- 
ministration of lysergic acid diethylamide were re- 
corded and interrelated. Implications of this study 
are indicated and the similarity between the sequelae 
of LSD administration and pre- and post-lobotomy 
changes are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

1373. Dittes, James E. (Yale University.) , Gal- 
vanic skin response as a measure of patient's re- 
action to therapist's permissiveness. J. abnorm. 
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soc. Psychol, 1957, 55, 295-303.—"Frequency of a 
patient's galvanic skin response is shown to be in- 
versely related to the judged permissiveness of the 
therapist during a series of 42 hours of psychotherapy. 
The GSR is interpreted as a measure of the anxiety 
of the patient, or his ‘mobilization’ against any cue 

` threatening punishment by the therapist, such as any 
cue which the patient has learned to perceive as evi- 
dence of low esteem. This anxiety presumably mo- 
tivates varying subtle forms of resistance and defense 
against the feared punishment. Several alternative 
interpretations of the relation between permissiveness 
and GSR are rejected by various findings." GSR is 
related to the emotional significance of the patient's 
speech, as well as to the permissiveness of the thera- 
pist.—S. J. Lachman. 

1374. Docter, Richard F. (Stanford Univ.) The 
effect of conventional electroconvulsive shock 
(ECS) vs. "brief stimulus therapy" (BST) on 
memory and nest-building in albino rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 100-104.—A comparison 
of the effects of unidirectional square-wave pulses 
(BST) and conventional ECS showed BST to be less 
disruptive than ECS on retention of a pre-shock 
water-maze habit, although both forms of shock pro- 
duced decrement. There is also less disruption of 
nest-building performance by BST, "The results 
give increased weight to the claim that special forms 
of convulsive stimulation, such as BST, can produce 
grand mal convulsions without the degree of ‘harm- 
ful side-effects’ associated with ECS.”—L. I. O' Kelly. 

1375. Dreikurs, R. (Chicago Medical School.) 
Group psychotherapy from the points of view of 
various schools of psychology: I. Group psycho- 
therapy from the point of view of Adlerian psy- 
chology. Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 363- 
375.—"The most important therapeutic factor in our 
concept of psychotherapy is the removal of inferiority 
feelings, or . . . the increase in self respect.” The 
social atmosphere of the therapeutic group with its 
status of social equality for all members “exerts one 
of the most effective therapeutic influences on each 
one of its members . . . it removes the need for dis- 
tance . . . it permits an unrestricted feeling of be- 
longing without necessary personal bonds or attach- 
ments, It is truly a feeling of human fellowship with- 
out any ulterior motives of personal benefits or ad- 
vantages. . . ,"—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1376. Dreikurs, Rudolf. (Chicago Medical School, 
Alfred Adler Institute, Ill.) ^ The cultural implica- 
tions of group psychotherapy. Z. diagnost. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 5, 186-197.— Group. therapy has deep roots 
extending back to Mesmer and the French revolution. 
It thrives in a democratic community. It is, at times, 
confused with an attitude of laissez-faire. The au- 
thor discusses the major goals of therapy groups and 
their place within our culture. French and German 
summaries.—F. P. Hardesty. 

1377. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Psychotherapy as cor- 
rection of faulty social values. J. indiv. Psychol., 
1957, 13, 150-158.—". . . changing the value system 
on which patients operate, constitutes an essential part 
of psychotherapy.”—A. R. Howard. 

1378. Dugan, J. Brooks. One aspect of the psy- 
chotic episode in the psychotherapy of schizo- 
phrenic patients. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 177-180.— 
Honest recognition between patient and therapist of 
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the psychotic episode and its meaning in the life of 
the patient is emphasized as important in the preven- 
tion of relapse.—C. Т. Bever, 

1379. Dührssen, Annemarie. (Dr.med. A. Dührs- 
sen, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Barstr. 24a.) Die Beur- 
teilung des Behandlungserfolges in der Psycho- 
therapie. (Evaluation of the success of treatment in 
psychotherapy.) Z. psycho-som. Med., 1957, 3, 201- 
210.— The effects of psychotherapy are evaluated on 
the basis of pre-therapy prognostic judgments, post- 
therapy prognoses and follow-up studies with 300 
unselected patients 3 years after termination. Results 
revealed 83.7% with satisfactory recovery (includes 
17% who remained symptom-free for only 2 years), 
13.6% with relapses or lack of improvement and 
2.6% difficult to classify. Therapists’ judgments be- 
came more accurate with knowledge of the patients: 
20%-25% of the patients initially judged to be 
promising candidates turned out to be failures, 
whereas only 4% with favorable terminal prognoses 
actually suffered relapses —L. Katz. 

1380. Dühsler, Ernst, & Dühsler, Kathe. Ein 
Jahr psychagogisches Kinderheim. (One year psy- 
chagogic children’s home.) Prax. K inderpsychol, 
Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 202-205.—The child guid- 
ance home in Rittmarshausen has been operating for 
one year. Its program is geared to the needs of chil- 
dren and adolescents with various emotional difficul- 
ties who are in need of in-residence treatment. Men- 
tally deficient children and delinquents are ineligible 
for admission. 36 children were admitted to the home 
during the first year, of whom 6 were released as un- 
treatable, 4 as cured, and 6 as improved. The re- 
maining 20 cases have a favorable prognosis. The 
therapeutic and educational program is carried out 
by a professional staff. Financial support comes from 
fees and public and private resources.—F. Schwerin. 

1381. Ekstein, Rudolf, & Friedman, Seymour W. 
The function of acting out, play action, and play 
acting in the psychotherapeutic process. J. Amer. 
Psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 5, 581-629.—The clinical ma- 
terial derived from the treatment of a neurotic de- 
linquent adolescent boy suggests that acting out is a 
form of experimental recollection, Play action and 
play acting contain elements of acting out and of 
thinking. “The acceptance by the therapist of what- 
ever means of communication the patient could use 
made it possible for the boy to imitate the therapist 
and finally to identify with him, thus complementing 
the predominantly negative introjects of the past 
with positive introjects. Acting out was given up, 
substituted for, at first, by phobic attitudes, and re- 
placed finally with a genuine and stable adolescent 
Personality whose obsessive-compulsive devices were 
now in the service of reality testing rather than merely 
the repetition of unconscious conflict.” 16 references. 
—D. Prager. 

1382. Eliasoph, Eugene. A group therapy and 
Psychodrama approach with adolescent drug ad- 
dicts. Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 161-167. 

1383. Ellis, Albert. (New York City. ) Outcome 
of employing three techniques of psychotherapy. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 344-350,—The author com- 
pared his proportion of successes and failures with 
similar patients when he used, over a period of time, 
three different techniques of therapy. He began as 
an orthodox analyst, gradually shifted to а psycho- 
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analytically oriented psychotherapy, then to his pres- 
ent rational psychotherapy. His proportion of fail- 
ures decreased, of successes increased in the same 
order. The difference in effectiveness of the first two 
forms of therapy was not significant statistically, but 
the third form did differ significantly from the other 
two.—L. B. Heathers. 


1384. Elrod, Norman. Uber einen Ansatz für 
die Psychotherapie chronisch Schizophrener. (On 
an approach for the psychotherapy of chronic schizo- 
phrenics.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 315-320.— 
Some psychotherapists assume self-interdependence 
with others; some schizophrenics, on the other hand, 
assume the possibility of living in radical apartness. 
How can these two make contact? Contact is made 
through the therapist’s communication of his accept- 
ance of the patient’s apartness. From the instant of 
the patient’s awareness of the shared quality of the 
“moment in the cage" of existence, he can begin to 
learn to live with self-affirmation.—E. W. Eng. 


1385. Ends, Earl J. (Univ. of Denver, Denver, 
Colo.) & Page, Curtis W. A study of three types 
of group psychotherapy with hospitalized male 
inebriates. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 263- 
277.—Analyses by Q-sort indicated that client-cen- 
tered therapy achieved reworking of both self and 
ideal, psychoanalytic therapy achieved reworking only 
of self, and learning-theory therapy achieved neither. 
Control group data suggest that group therapy in 
which the therapist is not active achieves no gains 
for patients and may have harmful outcomes.—IV. L. 
Wilkins, 


1386. Erikson, Kai T. Patient role and social 
uncertainty: A dilemma of the mentally ill. Psy- 
chiatry, 1957, 20, 263-274.—Whenever a psychiatrist 
makes the clinical diagnosis of an existing need for 
treatment, society makes the social diagnosis of 
changed status. The clinician must insist that treat- 
ment and its setting be geared to inner-dynamic reali- 
ties of the patient’s illness; the sociologist proposes 
that recovery may also depend upon gearing therapy 
to the social realities of the patient’s changed status. 
—C. T. Bever. 


1387. Ernst, K. Praktische Probleme der in- 
dividuellen Psychotherapie in der Anstalt am Bei- 
spiel einer Schizophreniebehandlung. (Practical 
problems in individual psychotherapy in the institu- 
tion, illustrated by a case of schizophrenia.) Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 297- 
305.—The difficulties in institution treatment—cost, 
lack of time for individual therapy, influence of other 
persons on the patient—belong as much in the treat- 
ment as does resistance, analysis of the ambulant pa- 
tient in private practice. The institution naturally 
provides an atmosphere of group therapy.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1388. Esquibel, Augusto; (Spring Grove State 
Hosp., Catonsville, Md.) Krantz, John C., Jr., Truitt, 
Edward B. & Kurland, Albert A. The use of 
hexafluorodiethyl ether (indoklon) as an inhalant 
convulsant. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 461.— 
The use of a convulsant, hexafluorodiethyl ether, as an 
alternative for electroconvulsive therapy was tested 
in a total of 434 treatments administered to a group of 
40 patients. Its effects are compared with those of 
ECT.—N. Н. Pronko. 
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1389. Fabisch, Walter.  (Mapperley Hospital, 
Nottingham, England.) The effect of chlorproma- 
zine on the electroencephalogram of epileptic pa- 
tients. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1957, 20, 
185-190.—“Chlorpromazine in doses of 0.3 to 0.5 
mg./kg. body weight intravenously can increase ab- 
normal phenomena in the EEG of epileptic patients. 
In patients with unstable inter-seizure recordings 
activation of the EEG is seen more often than in pa- 
tients with regular inter-seizure recordings, The 
abnormal features observed after the drug are essen- 
tially similar to those seen in the resting recording 
or after activation by overbreathing or photic stimula- 
tion in the individual case. Convulsive seizures were 
not observed with the technique described here dur- 
ing or after the activation. These findings and a sur- 
vey of the literature suggest that chlorpromazine 
should be useful as an activating drug in clinical 
EEG work." 24 references.—M. L. Simmel. 


1390. Falstein, Eugene I., Judas, Ilse, & Men- 
delsohn, Robert S. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, 
Ill.) Fantasies in children prior to herniorrhaphy. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 800-807.—4A. prac- 
tical method was devised for teaching pediatricians 
how to gain some insight into the total life picture of 
a child who had previously been just another case 
hospitalized for an operation. Tape recordings were 
made of the psychiatrist’s interviews with the children 
before their operations. (Hernia cases were used be- 
cause the children were not “sick.”) These played- 
back recordings were the central theme of staff dis- 
cussions. Pediatricians, pediatric residents, nurses, 
etc., learned to perceive and understand specific de- 
fenses—denial, suppression, overcontrol, abreaction, 
identification, and the like.—R. E. Perl. 

1391. Fierz, Von H. K. (^Bellevue," Kreuzlingen, 
Switzerland.) Beitrag zur internistischen Diag- 
nostik in der Psychiatrie. (Contribution to medical 
diagnosis in psychiatry.) Conf. neurol., 1957, 17, 73- 
81.—The author presents a patient with thyrotoxico- 
sis. He discusses endocrinological, medical and psy- 
chiatric aspects and concludes that a medical diagnosis 
alone is insufficient for successful treatment. English 
and French summaries.—M. L. Simmel. 


1392. Fineberg, Henry H., & Johnson, Margaret. 
(Children's Memorial Hosp., Chicago, Il.) Pre- 
liminary report of a preschool therapy group ina 
children’s hospital. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 
27, 808-814.—A preschool therapy group was formed 
as an experiment in a pediatric hospital setting. It 
was felt that a prophylactic measure was needed for 
those children who because of long hospitalization 
did not have adequate opportunity for aggressive ex- 
pression and were not adequately stimulated for emo- 
tional growth. There is a descriptive summary of 
four of the children and excerpts of some of the group 
meetings.—R. E. Perl. 

1393. Folkson, Aleck. (Westminster Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) Use of meprobamate in tension states. 
J. ment. Sci, 1957, 103, 860-863.—Trial on 41 pa- 
tients suggests that rash as well as tension states must 
be watched for.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1394. Foulkes, S. Hd & Бап Alan. Oupa: 
tient psychotherapy : contribution towards a 
new Lanes Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 44- 
48.—An account of the individual and group psycho- 
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therapy services for out-patients at Maudsley Hos- 
pital—R. M. Frumkin. 

1395. Frank, Jerome D. Some values of con- 
flict in therapeutic groups. Group Psychother., 
1955, 8, 142-151. 

1396. Freeman, Henry, & King, Charles. (Com- 
munity Service Society, №. Y. C.) The role of visit- 
ors in activity group therapy. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1957, 7, 289-301.—“Visitors were purpose- 
fully brought by members as a means of accomplish- 
ing some desired end in the course of treatment. . . . 
Some visiting is perhaps stimulated by the specific 
setting of the group therapy; some by the members 
need for protection, either physical or intrapsychic, 
Some visitors facilitated acting out for therapeutic 
movement or for resistance to treatment, and others 
reflected the member’s ego strivings for social ac- 
ceptance or contact.”—D, D. Raylesberg. 

1397. Freyhan, Е. A. (Farnhurst, Del) Psy- 
chomotility and Parkinsonism in treatment with 
neuroleptic drugs. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 78, 465-472.—Study of 653 psychiatric patients 
under treatment with chlorpromazine and reserpine 
indicated that the incidence of drug-induced Parkin- 
sonism was about 10% and 17% respectively. In- 
cidence was twice as high in women patients regard- 
less of the drug administered, “In a speculative sense 
(these drugs), through their regular action upon the 
subcortical motor system, enhance predispositional or 
latent factors which facilitate Parkinsonism. . .. We 
now possess drugs which alter the functional balance 
of the extrapyramidal system and can produce a re- 
versible Parkinsonian syndrome that opens up new 
territories for research on interrelations of brain 
functions, psychomotor behavior, and psychopathol- 
ogy.” It is therefore concluded that drug-induced 
Parkinsonism is not a "toxic reaction."—15 refer- 
ences,—L. A, Pennington. 

1398, Gans, Robert W. The use of group co- 
therapists in the teaching of psychotherapy. Amer. 
J, Psychother., 1957, 11, 618-625.—The co-therapy 
experience of two psychiatric residents is examined 
from the viewpoint of a significant teaching pro- 
cedure which allows diverse exposure to the trans- 
ference and countertransference transactions, more 
room and direction for the impact of psychodynamics 
and the emergence of Self-awareness, and a system 
of checks and balances.—L. N. Solomon. 

1399, Gibbs, James J., Wilkens, Bernard, & Lau- 
terbach, Carl A controlled clinical psychiatric 
study of chlorpromazine. J, clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1957, 18, 269-283.— There is little evidence to indi- 
cate that, either by psychiatric ratings or tests, two 
groups receiving chlorpromazine and psychotherapy 
improved significantly more than a control group. 
French and Spanish summaries. 20-item bibliog- 
raphy.—S. Kavruck. 

1400. Gibbs, William F., & Gralnick, Alexander. 
Erythremia (polycythemia vera) as a complicat- 
ing factor in electric shock therapy: Case report. 

Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 285-288.—Electric shock 
therapy adds to the danger of polycythemia vera. 
Routine blood examination is indicated in all cases 
to be given ECT. If ECT is dictated in the face of 
polycythemia vera, preliminary venesection might 
prove valuable in preventing serious complications.— 
D. Prager. 
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1401. Gillie, Anne K. (Little Plumstead Ho 
Norwich, Eng.) The use of Pacatal in low-g 
mental defectives. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 402-4 
— On a trial with 30 Ss the drug had limited изе! 
ness, E for sedative effect with epileptics— 

ins. 


1402. Gliedman, Lester Н. (Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore.) Concurrent and combined gro 
treatment of chronic alcoholics and their wiv 
Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 414-424.—Nii 
couples were studied intensively, both clinically 
by means of an adjective checklist of marital stat 
The importance of the wives in the patient's recovet * 
was stressed. Where there were healthy changes in 
the marital status due to treatment, especially from 
the wives’ viewpoint, the patients’ drinking decreased, — 
Tn no instance was there amelioration in the patient’s 
drinking in the presence of an unrewarding marital 
state, Despite the many years of chronic maladjust- 
ments in marriage, the group treatment program 
showed enough improvement in the mutual adjust- — 
ment of the partners to each other to make treatment: 
valuable without regard to whether the patient's drink: 
ing had also diminished or ceased. The highly se- 
lected nature of the population is presented as a cat- | 
tion in interpreting the results of the study.—D, 
Raylesberg. 
1403. Gliedman, Lester H., Stone, Anthony R, 
Frank, Jerome D., Nash, Earl, Jr., & Imber, Stan 
ley D. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore.) Incen- _ 
tives for treatment related to remaining or im- _ 
proving in psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother, 
1957, 11, 589-598.—No differences in number of a 
therapy sessions attended or improvement at the end ^ 
of six months of treatment were noted between those 
patients appearing at an out-patient public clinic who | 
presented congruent as opposed to non-congruent in- — 
centives for doing so. Patients are encouraged to ex- | 
press their non-congruent incentives, since remaining 
in therapy seems to depend upon the place of these 
incentives in the current life situation.—L. N. Solo- E 
mon, D 
1404. Glynn, Eugene. The therapeutic use of - 
seclusion in an adolescent pavilion. J. Hillside 
Hosp., 1957, 6, 156-159.—Seclusion serves many prac- 
tical purposes with a group of poorly controlled, im- 
pulsive, acting-out girls. It can also be used as à . ў 
genuine therapeutic tool. The protection against 
overstimulation and the temptation to act out provides — 
relief and as the program developed, seclusion was 
requested by the patients themselves.—C. T. Bever. 


1405. Goldman, George D. (Wm. Alanson 
White Institute, N. Y. C.) Group psychotherapy 
from the points of view of various schools of рѕу- 
chology: III. Some applications of Harry Stack 
Sullivan’s theories to group psychotherapy. Int. d 
J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 385-391.—The therapy à 
group is an ideal laboratory in which to observe 1 
document the dynamic events that are characteristi 1 
of the patient’s interactions with other people. “The - 
group is an ideal place vividly to act out patterns 
interaction . . . characteristic of the patient's pa 
ticular relatedness . . , the relatedness of specii 
group members often stirs up unique reaction: 
fellow patients.” The therapist in the group situa: 
tion by gestures, facial expression or non-verbal ac- 


ceptance, as well as through verbalizations, com- 
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municates his respect for others and this is sensed 
by all and helps in the formulation of a group atmos- 
phere in which parataxes can be pointed out without 
overwhelming anxiety and their resolution can take 
place.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1406. Gordon, Hirsch L. (Ed. (New York 
Medical College, N. Y. C.) The new chemotherapy 
in mentalillness. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. xvii, 762 p. $12.00.—4A collection of 118 pages 
by 167 authors are partially reprinted mainly from 
various medical journals where they first appeared 
between 1954 and 1957. These have been classified 
into the following categories: “(1) General surveys, 
... (2) clinical experience: (A) in psychiatry dis- 
ease, . . . (3) clinical experience: (B) in related 
conditions, . . . [and] (4) side effects.” 5-page bib- 
liography.—M. E. Jarvik. 

1407. Gore, Charles P. (Menston Hosp, Nr. 
Leeds, Yorkshire, England) Egan, George P. & 
Walton, Donald. The place of reserpine in the 
treatment of the chronic psychotic patient. Amer. 
J. Psychiat, 1957, 114, 333-337.—' The effect of 
reserpine on the behaviour of chronic psychotic pa- 
tients has been investigated by means of a controlled, 
and an uncontrolled study. The results indicate that 
it is only of limited value in the treatment of such 
patients. The extremely favourable results obtained 
by other workers were not confirmed."—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1408. Greenhouse, H. Robert, & Pilot, Martin L. 
(Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.) Reserpine as an 
adjunct in the treatment of alcoholism. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 468-474.—In 32 of 71 cases 
the drug definitely helped, with 27 maintaining so- 
briety for 12 months or longer.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1409. Grotjahn, Martin. (416 N. Bedford Dr., 
Beverly, Calif.) Theorie und Praxis der Gruppen- 
psychotherapie. (Theory and practice of group psy- 
chotherapy.) 2. diagnost. Psychol, 1957, 5, 178- 
186.—American psychologists and psychoanalysts 
have embraced group therapy with few questions. 
'There are points, however, at which group therapy 
should be critically viewed and compared with psy- 
choanalysis. Dr. Grotjahn feels that no experienced 
and scientifically oriented group therapist would for- 
get that the methods and progress of group psycho- 
therapy have their roots in analysis. English sum- 
mary.—F. P. Hardesty. 

_ 1410. Gruen, Arno. Old age as a factor in mo- 
tivation for therapy. Int. J. soc. Psychiat, 1957, 
3, 61-66.—Shows that aging might lead to motiva- 
tion for psychotherapy due to recognition of infirmity 
or a feeling of anxiety and panic—R. M. Frumkin. 

1411, Gump, Paul; Schoggen, Phil, & Redl, 
Fritz. The camp milieu and its immediate effects. 
J. soc, Issues, 1957, 13(1), 40-46.—Data are pre- 
sented to support several related propositions: (1) 
That milieu or program units and complexes are 
coercive of the behavior and experience of campers; 
(2) that the effects of such milieu factors may be 
determined; (3) that the milieu area and the staff 
Social action area of a camp's therapeutic resources 
are quite interrelated; and (4) that it is possible to 
identity and to manipulate the specific characteris- 
tics of a given milieu unit to create certain behavioral 
results, Although experienced practitioners have con- 
cerned themselves with milieu factors for some time, 
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research—based upon knowledge of erucial milieu 
characteristics—is still in its infancy. is 
known to indicate that these characteristics might be 
exploited to create effects consistent with therapeutic 
aims,—J. A. Fishman. 

1412. Hagenauer, F., Rudy, L. H., & Himwich, 
H. E. A comparative evaluation of two new cen- 
tral nervous system stimulants in severe - 
choses. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1957, 18, 208 У, 
—Results obtained with 1,2-diphenyl-1- (4-piperidyl) = 
ethanol encourage further trials, French and Span- 
ish summaries.—S, Kavruck. 

1413. Hallowitz, David; Clement, Robert б„ & 
Cutter, Albert V. (Guidance Center of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y.) The treatment process with both 
parents together. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 
587-607.—The staff of the Guidance Center of Buf- 
falo has been working with both parents together in 
a single process in the majority of the cases. A case 
is presented to demonstrate that the supposed ob- 
stacles and counterindication to attempting treatment - 
of both parents together are not insurmountable and 
that such treatment has many valuable advantages. 
In the discussion Dorothy Hankins reviews how an- 
other agency has come to a consideration of joint 
treatment, commends the authors on being the first to 
examine so fully what is involved for parents and 
clinic in working together in the process of a series 
of joint interviews, and raises some questions about 
methods of integrating services for children and 
parents.—R. E. Perl. 

1414. Hardwick, S. W., Pearse, J. J., (Stone 
House, Dartford, Kent, Eng.) & Petrow, V. 68- 
hydroxy-3,5-cyclopregnan-20-one in mental states. 
J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 835-839.—The drug affects a 
wide variety of behaviors, and seems to enable some 
patients to cope more effectively with symptoms— 
possible this is related to a term introduced by Hoag- 
land and Pincus as "anti-fatigue."—J/. L. Wilkins. 

1415. Held, René. (99, avenue Raymond-Poin- 
caré, Paris.) Psychotherapie de l'impuissance 
sexuelle. (Psychotherapy of sexual impotence.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 3, 489-554.—A psycho- 
analytic exposition of various stages im the genesis 
of sexual impotence is followed by an outline of 
therapeutic and medicinal remedies, Case histories 
indicate that it arises from a complexity of factors. 
Often, sexual impotence is the precipitating mani- 
festation of previous personal-social maladjustment. 
Moreover, it does not occur in isolation, but in con- 
junction with specific economic, social, and cultural 
conditions. The author dwells upon the relationships 
between sexual impotence and prostitution, hypo- 
chondriasis, conjugal neuroses, homosexuality, and 
perversion. Unfortunately, social stigmatization has 
retarded progress in diagnosis and treatment. 18-case 
studies.—L. A. Ostlund. : 

1416. Henry, Jules. (Washington Univ, St. 
Louis, Mo.) The culture of interpersonal rela 
tions in a therapeutic institution for emotion: 
disturbed children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 
27, 725-734.—The formal structure of the Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School is deeply associated 
with the school's fundamental ideas o involvement, 
autonomy, self-realization, and separation between the 
world of the school and the world outside the school, 
This formal structure, called simple undifferentiated 
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subordination, includes: (a) One person (director) 
is responsible for the immediate direction of all tasks ; 
and (b) the therapeutic task (ie. the patient) is 
treated as a unit and managed by one person (the 
child care worker, called "counselor"), This type 
of structure stands in contrast to that of most psy- 
chiatric hospitals, where the structure is of the mul- 
tiple differentiated type which encourages lack of 
involvement with patients, lack of autonomy and lack 
of interest in self-realization—R. Е. Perl, 


1417. Hinckley, William W. (Chestnut Lodge, 
Rockville, Md.) The Chestnut Lodge Kiosk: Ob- 
servations on a psychiatric hospital's work proj- 
ect. Part II. Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 
437-449.—The building by patients of the Chestnut 
Lodge Kiosk “has demonstrated that a hospital that 
uses psychoanalytically oriented, intensive psycho- 
therapy can profitably also give attention to the thera- 
peutic consequences of work, group activity and pa- 
tient participation in community responsibility. (See 
33: 1852.) If there is one thing that the hospital 
was taught by the Kiosk experience, it is that large 
groups within the hospital culture can be wrong in 
predicting whether a given patient is too ill to rise 
to a given task."—D. D. Raylesberg. 


1418. Hora, Thomas. (New York City.) Group 
psychotherapy in the rehabilitation process of the 
borderline patient. Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 
7, 406-413.—The borderline patient appears to pos- 
sess a particular propensity for eliciting countertrans- 
ference reactions in the therapist. This represents to 
him an emotional reaction from the therapist signify- 
ing special consideration and exclusive relationship. 
It is best if the borderline patients do not constitute 
a majority of the group. “Since the objective of 
treatment with borderline patients is ego growth and 
ego repair, the emphasis is upon relatedness and 
affect primarily, and content secondarily. The form 
of relatedness and the economy of affect are used as 
indicators of levels of ego integration.” —D. D. 
Raylesberg. 

1419, Illing, Hans A. (Los Angeles, California.) 
Group psychotherapy from the points of view of 
various schools of psychology: IV. Jung's theory 
of the group as a tool in therapy. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1957, 7, 392-397.—“So far as one can 
predict, one could say that group psychotherapy will 
be accepted more and more by those practitioners who 
consider themselves as students of Jung, even though 
the master does not endorse these developments, 
Since it is the nature of the group to bring to the 
surface both factors, the collective and the individual 
unconscious, it is obvious that Jungian concepts have 
to offer a valuable contribution to group psycho- 
therapy... ."—D, D. Raylesberg. 

1420. Illing, Hans. (1009 S. Orange Dr. Los 
Angeles, Calif) Einige Probleme der Gruppen- 
psychotherapie in Strafanstalten. (Some problems 
of group therapy in penal institutions.) Z. diagnost, 
Psychol., 1957, 5, 288-294.—Although a therapy 
method which has proven itself as group therapy 
should be put to use where there is a need, special 

problems arise in conjunction with group therapy in 
a penal institution. Formation of transference is 
complicated by the fact that (1) prisoners are often 
afraid of the new; (2) punishment and not treat- 
ment is the motto most generally true of penal 
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institutions in all countries; and (3) the authori- 
tarianism atmosphere of prison environments con- 
flicts with the opposite philosophy of group psycho- 
therapy. The therapist is also confronted by divided 
responsibilities. The prisoners never mention in 
the group what they have revealed in their individ- 
ual sessions. The penal group therapist must keep 
constantly in mind the realities of prison life. Group 
psychotherapy is regarded as neither the ideal nor 
the only treatment in such settings. English and 
French summaries. 33 references.—F, Р. Hardesty, 


1421. Imber, Stanley D., Frank, Jerome D, 
Nash, Earl H., Stone, Anthony R. & Gliedman, 
Lester H. (The Johns Hopkins U. School of Med.) 
Improvement and amount of therapeutic contact: 
An alternative to the use of no-treatment controls 
in psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol. 1957, 21, 
309-315.—""The present study specified that patients 
having fewer and briefer sessions of psychotherapy 
will show significantly less improvement than pa- 
tients with more and longer sessions, over the same 
period of time. Fifty-four psychiatric patients were 
assigned at random to three psychiatrists, each of 
whom treated an equal number of patients in group 
therapy and two different forms of individual therapy. 
In one of these latter forms, the patients were able 
to have only one-half as many psychotherapy sessions 
and the sessions lasted only one-half as long as 
patients treated in the other two forms. Over a 
six-month experimental period the patients with re- 
Stricted therapeutic contacts showed less improve- 
ment on the criterion of change used. The sig- 
nificance of amount of therapeutic contacts is dis- 
cussed."—4. J. Bachrach. 


1422. Ison, M. Gail. (Idaho State Mental Re- 
tardation Program, Boise, Idaho.) The effect of 
"Thorazine" on Wechsler scores. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1957, 62, 543-547. “А fairly representative 
sample of Grafton State School was tested on the 
WAIS or WISC as was appropriate. They were 
split into an experimental and a control group. 
Thorazine (chlorpromazine) was prescribed for the 
entire sample. The experimental group received 
Thorazine while the control group received identical- 
appearing placebos. At the end of 31 days the sub- 
jects were retested by the same examiners and the 
means of the two groups were tested for significant 
differences. It was found that: (1) There was no 
significant change in IQ after administration of 
Thorazine for 31 days, (2) There was a statistically 
significant increase in the mean weighted score of the 
entire group on two sub-tests (Digit-Symbol and 
Comprehension). (3) Inspection showed no signifi- 
cant difference between the means of the Undifferen- 
tiated and Familial groups. (4) There was a sig- 
nificant increase in the mean weighted scores of the 
Brain-damage group on two of the six verbal sub- 
tests (Information and Comprehension), and the en- 
tire verbal group of sub-tests approached significance. 
These results and the smallness of the sample sug- 
gest that another study be made in order to determine 
if the noted difference is a real and consistent one. 
(5) Those positive changes in performance upon the 
subtests appear to be related to motor relaxation 
rather than an emotion and anxiety reducing type of 
relaxation. (6) Although statistical significance was 
not reached in most cases, there appeared a small 
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increase on the retest scores of the experimental over 
the controls.” —V. M. Staudt. 


1423. Jeri, Raul. Accidentes fatales durante el 
tratamiento por electronarcosis. (Fatal accidents 
during treatment by electronarcosis.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 30-42.—Report of two 
cases of death attributed to electronarcosis, The 
author suggests several precautions to avoid such 
fatal accidents. English, French and German sum- 
maries. 3 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


1424. Jones, C. H. The routine termination of 
therapeutic hypoglycemic comas by peripheral 
electrical stimulation. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 
479-484.— Peripheral electrical stimulation may be 
more effective than glucose by mouth in arousing pa- 
tients from hypoglycemic coma but less effective than 
intravenous glucose. In addition to having thera- 
peutic value in itself, peripheral electrical stimulation 
would appear to be worthwhile in patients treated by 
hypoglycemic coma who have very poor veins and 
for whom continued treatment may be hazardous. 
Further study appears indicated.—D. Prager. 


1425. Jones, Maxwell. (Surrey, England.) Тһе 
treatment of personality disorders in a therapeutic 
community. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 211-220.—The 
Social Rehabilitation Unit at Belmont Hospital uti- 
lizes a community treatment approach for patients 
with antisocial personality disorders, The dynamics 
of this approach are explained. The type of patients 
treatable and current results are summarized.—C. T. 
Bever. 

‚ 1426. Kadis, Asya L. Early childhood recollec- 

tions as aids in group psychotherapy. J. indiv. 
Psychol., 1957, 13, 182-187.—Illustrations of the value 
of early recollections during both the planning and 
progress of treatment. —A. R. Howard. 


1427. Kahn, E. An appraisal of existential 
analysis. II. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 417-444.— 
Medard Boss and Roland Kuhn are two existential- 
analysts whose ideas are presented and evaluated.— 
D. Prager. 

.1428. Kaila, Kaubo. Über die ambulatorische 
Simultantherapie schizophrener Kranker und 
ihrer Angehörigen. (Ambulatory therapy of schizo- 
phrenics and their families at the same time.) Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 334- 
338—In treating the manifestly ill patient, it is 
necessary to treat his not obviously ill relatives at 
the same time, or at least that one most in contact 
with the patient—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1429. Kanzer, Mark. Acting out, sublimation 
and reality testing. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1957, 5, 663-684.—Acting out and sublimation are 
rooted in types of reality testing that reflect the suc- 
cess or failure of the secondary processes at different 
Stages of development to gain ascendancy over the 
primary processes. Acting out takes as its model the 
early phase in which direct motor discharge is suc- 
ceeded by object control as a method of reality test- 
ing. Sublimations are associated with later phases 
in which intellectualization and symbol formations 
interpose barriers to the motor control of objects. 
Faults in identification dispose to acting out. Suc- 
cessful identification strengthens internalizing and 
Sublimating tendencies. Ultimately sublimations 
should attain a conflict-free status that promotes 
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productive work as a final stage in reality testing. 
31 references.—D. Prager. 

1430. Kerdman, Louis, & Peek, Josephine E. 
Modes of communication in the psychotherapeu- 
tic process. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 599— 
617.—An attempt is made to categorize and define 
some of the methods of communication, and to de- 
velop a schedule whereby therapists may determine 
how they are exchanging feelings, thoughts, ideas. 
with their patients and what avenues thev may be 
overlooking.—L. N. Solomon. 

1431. Kirby, Kathryn, & Priestman, Shirley. 
(Brooklyn State Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Values 
of a daughter (schizophrenic) and mother therapy 
group. Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 281-288. 
—"Mother-daughter group therapy, where the latter 
is schizophrenic, appears to attack the very core of 
the static nature of the parent-child relationship, mo- 
bilizing and altering the relatively fixed elements of 
interdependence patterns and creating in all par- 
ticipants an awareness of the need and possibility to 
ди the pattern of their relation.”—D. D. Rayles- 

erg. 

1432. Kornetsky, Conan. (Nat. Instit Mntl. 
Hlth. Bethesda, Md.) Relation of physiological 
and psychological effects of lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 657— 
658.—Each of 10 normal volunteer Ss received 100 y 
of LSD and, on separate days, 2 placebos. At in- 
tervals following drug ingestion each S was given a 
series of objective psychological tests (such as addi- 
tion, pursuit rotor, tactual perception) and a 47-item 
symptom questionnaire for the subjective evaluation 
of the effects of LSD. Physiological recordings of 
blood pressure, pulse, respiration, temperature, and 
the like were also made. "Results indicated that the 
physiological effects of LSD were significantly cor- 
related with objective psychological effects, but not 
with subjective psychological effects."—L. A, Pen- 
nington. 

1433. Kramer, Edith. Art therapy in a chil- 
dren's community. Springfield, Ill: Charles C 
Thomas, 1958. xvii, 238 p. $6.75.—On the basis of 
seven years' experience working with emotionally 
disturbed boys, aged 8 to 13, in Wiltwyck, the author 
reports her experiences with the psychoanalytically- 
oriented art therapy program. After a brief delinea- 
tion of art therapy per se and a description of the 
program in the school, numerous illustrations are pre- 
sented with respect to problems of leadership, self- 
esteem, delinquency, anxiety, reality, learning, and 
aggression. Two full case histories are presented. 
5-page references.—T. E. Newland. 

1434. Kris, E. B., & Carmichael, D. M. Chlor- 
promazine maintenance therapy during pregnancy 
and confinement. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 690- 
695.—Chlorpromazine therapy throughout pregnancy 
and the puerperium as a preventive measure in those 
cases where the danger of renewed psychotic break- 
down exists seems to have definite value.—D. Prager. 

1435. Kris, Else B., (After Care Clinic, 2 W. 13th 
St, N. Y., N. Y.) & Carmichael, Donald M. Fol- 
low-up study on Thorazine patients. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1957, 114, 449-452.—A series of 160 pa- 
tients was followed up to determine whether remis- 
sion of symptoms was a lasting one, whether mainte- 
nance therapy was indicated and, if so, for how long 
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and possible effects of long term chlorpromazine ad- 
ministration. The results are illustrated with case 
histories and summarized.—N. Ы, Pronko. 

1436. Kronhausen, Eberhard W., & Kronhausen, 
Phyllis E. Family milieu therapy: The non-insti- 
tutional treatment of severe emotional disturb- 
ances. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5, 45-62—As a rule 
mental hospitals are not the proper place to treat 
emotional disturbances. The authors are married 
psychologists who treat emotionally disturbed pa- 
tients in the family setting of their own home and 
receive outside psychiatric supervision. Family 
milieu therapy emphasizes the impact of an emotion- 
ally hygienic home environment on the disturbed in- 
dividual. It stresses the interaction process in the 
nuclear family group as the primary therapeutic agent 
and considers specialized techniques only within this 
environmental concept. The authors make “great ef- 
forts to acquaint ourselves with the patients’ parents, 
siblings, and other significant persons in his original 
environment in order to orient our interaction with 
him with this particular pattern in mind.” With 
further refinement it should be possible to treat the 
majority of mental patients outside of hospitals.— 
D. Prager. 

1437. Киќега, Otakar. Reserpintherapie bei 
Kindern mit Verhaltensstórungen auf encephalo- 
pathischer Basis. (Reserpine therapy in children's 
behavior disturbances due to encephalopathy.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 75-84.—Among 15 chil- 
dren, 7 to 12 years of age, behavior disorders were 
referable to perinatal traumatic encephalopathic dam- 
age, with no localizing signs and only occasional 
mild intellectual impairment. About half the children 
improved considerably with reserpine when, in addi- 
tion, environment was regulated toward the reduc- 
tion of sensory stimulation. In some cases treatment 
was abandoned because of resumption of enuresis. 
English, French and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1438. Kulcsar, S., & Erdelyi, S. Recherches sur 
le test de Szondi au cours du traitement par la 
chlorpromazine. (Investigations of the Szondi test 
during the course of chlorpromazine treatment.) En- 
céphale, 1957, 46, 140-145.—“Our observations tend 
to support the hypothesis that largactil does not have 
a specific influence on mental disorder but only a 
Symptomatic influence. The release phenomena and 
the changes in tension raise the possibility of a tem- 
porary interruption in mutual cortico-diencephalic 
relations.”—A. L. Benton. 

1439, Kraemer, W. P. Transference and coun- 
ter-transference. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 
63-74.—“Certain aspects of transference and counter- 
transference are discussed in the light of material 
which developed in the analytical treatment of a 
female patient. Viewpoints of various analytical 
schools are compared and the general development 
towards a more dynamic relationship between analyst 
and analysand is described in some detail.” 18 ref- 
erences.—C. L. Winder. 

1440. Langen, D. (Universitaets-Nervenklinik, 
Tuebingen, Germany.) Die Besonderheiten der 
Gruppenbehandlung bei klinischer Psychotherapie. 
(Special aspects of group treatment with inpatient 
psychotherapy.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 219- 
226.—Group therapy differs markedly depending on 
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whether patients are on out- or in-patient status, (1) 
Inpatients face an entirely new environment; (2) the 
temporal factor is more limited by admission and dis- 
charge in institutional group therapy ; (3) less selec- 
tion and matching of cases can be attempted in the 
heterogeneous hospital population; (4) outpatient 
groups are often closed when so desired, whereas in- 
patient groups are in constant flux related to intake 
and discharge; and (5) group therapy is often the 
only form of therapy for outpatients; in the institu- 
tion it is always combined with individual therapy. 
The ramifications of these differences are discussed 
at length. English and French summaries.—7, Р; 
Hardesty, 

1441. Lehmann, Н. E., & Csank, J. Differential 
screening of phrenotropic agents in man: Psycho- 
Physiologic test data. J. clin, exp. Psychopath., 
1957, 18, 222-235.—The tests found best suited for 
screening six different phrenotropic agents were: 
After-image sensitivity, tapping speed, critical flicker 
fusion frequency, reaction time, hand steadiness, and 
cancellation time, 30-item bibliography. 30 refer- 
епсеѕ.—5, Kavruck. 

1442. Leopold, Harold. Selection of patients 
for group psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1957, 11, 634-637,—“It is suggested that in the selec- 
tion of patients for group therapy, the best approach 
is one which considers the relevance of the psycho- 
dynamics of the patient and the psychologic impact of 
the group upon him, and vice versa, as the most im- 
portant criteria. Only the correlation of these two 
units—individual and group—in the selection process 
will guarantee a satisfactory choice and safeguard 
optimum results."—I.. N. Solomon. 

1443. Liebermann, І. P. Joint-interview tech- 
nique: An experiment in group therapy. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 202-207.—"During the last 
three years we have been experimenting with a new 
type of group therapy. This method—which we have 
called Joint-Interview Technique—includes adults and 
children with a common conflict in the same group. 
Before starting group work, the mother and the prob- 
lem child are separately interviewed and tested, and 
a probable diagnosis concerning the family group 
Structure is formulated. We have found that in the 
course of group work regression takes place in the 
adult members of the group to a level roughly iden- 
tical with the developmental level of their children. 
The therapist is identified with the mother in the 
course of therapy. This transference situation pro- 
vides an excellent starting-point for the better under- 
Standing of the behavior problems of the child or 
children, By these means it has been possible to in- 
fluence and change the dynamic pattern of the family 
group reactions."—C. L. Winder, 

1444. Little, Margaret. “R”—the analyst’s total 
response to his patient's needs. Ini, J. Psycho- 
Anal, 1957, 38, 240—254 —The course of an analysis 
is affected by the total response of the therapist. 
Both variable and invariable therapist behavior aí- 
fects the therapy. The invariable behavior is neces- 
sary to furnish the relationship with its security, 
while the variable behavior lends substance and mean- 
ing to the relationship.—G, Elias. 

1445. Lotsof, Erwin J., & Yobst, James. (Co- 
lumbus Receiving Hosp. Ohio.) Electric shock 
therapy and the mecholyl test. Psychosom. Med., 
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1957, 19, 374-378.—Systolic reaction to mecholyl was 
studied in 126 psychiatric patients in the effort to 
test the predictive value of the method regarding the 
outcome from electroshock therapy. “Тһе criterion 
employed was whether the patient improved or did not 
improve after a course of EST. In general, we found 
no consistent relationship between the grouping as 
based on the mecholyl test and the criterion. . . .” 
These results are discussed in relation to Funken- 
stein's findings. 15 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


1446. Lowinger, P. Rauwolfia serpentina in the 
control of anxiety. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 445- 
453.—Rauwolfia drugs are no more effective than 
standard treatment methods with or without sedation 
in controlling overt anxiety. Depressive symptoms 
were unaltered by Rauwolfia drugs—D. Prager. 

1447. Luthe, Wolfgang. Das autogene Train- 
ing in der konservativen Therapie der Hámor- 
rhoiden. (Autogenous training in the conservative 
therapy of hemorrhoids.) Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 7, 155-161.— The application of J. H. 
Schultz’s “autogenous training" to the treatment of 
hemorrhoids in the early stages is described. The 
therapeutic effects of this “psychophysiotherapy” oc- 
cur through a general psychophysiological relaxation 
effect together with the desired organ-specific effect. 
47 references.—E. W. Eng. 

1448. MacLeod, John A., & Hirt, Janet V. (Cin- 
cinnati General Hosp.) Selection of psychiatric in- 
patients for treatment at a municipal general hos- 
pital. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 735-744.— 
A review of 250 treatment cases seen in the psychi- 
atric division of the Cincinnati General Hospital re- 
veals some criteria for the selection of patients for 
brief treatment in the hospital. These criteria em- 
phasize the premorbid adequacy of the ego function 
and the ability to use the community for environ- 
mental support. 86% of the patients selected for 
treatment improved and only 18.4% required transfer 
to a psychiatric hospital. Discussion by Dr. Frances 
S. Arkin.—R. E. Perl. 

1449. Main, T. F. The ailment. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1957, 30, 129-145.—A behavior syndrome is 
described in terms of object relations. “Тһе patients 
suffer severely and have special needs which worry all 
around them. They tend to exact strained, insincere 
goodness from their attendants which leads to further 
difficulties, to insatiability, to a repetitive pattern of 
eventually not being wanted and to betrayal; it also 
leads to splits in the social environment which are 
disastrous for the patient and the continuance of 
treatment... . It is true that these patients can never 
have enough, but this is a problem for treatment and 
not for management.”—C, L. Winder. 

1450. Malamud, William; (Boston U. Sch. Med., 
Boston, Mass.) Barton, Walter E., Fleming, Alice 
M., Middleton, Peter McK., Friedman, Tobias T., 
& Schleifer, Maxwell J. The evaluation of the 
effects of derivatives of rauwolfia in the treatment 
of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 193- 
200.—A series of schizophrenics was treated with six 
derivatives of rauwolfia. The results were compared 
among themselves as well as with those obtained 
through the use of placebos. Course of illness was 
studied during the administration of the treatment and 
for a period of 6 months to one year after termina- 
tion of treatment. In general, drugs were more bene- 
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ficial but differentially than were the placebos, al- 
though some placebos did effect improvements. Spe- 
cific effects were also noted as were long-lasting as 
well as short-time beneficial effects of the drugs.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1451. Markham, Jean. (New Haven Clinic, Conn. 
Comm. on Alcoholism, New Haven, Conn.) Case- 
work treatment of an alcoholic woman with severe 
underlying pathology. Quart. J. Stud, Alcohol, 
1957, 18, 475-491.—Detailed case history of the thera- 
peutic contacts with a 32-year-old mother of three 
children, with dynamic interpretations by Dr. Leonard 
M. Lasser.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1452. Meares, Ainslie. The door of serenity: 
A study in the therapeutic use of symbolic paint- 
ing. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1958, 119 
p. $4.50.—Through a series of some 200 paintings 
produced by a schizophrenic patient, 24 samples of 
which are reproduced in the book, in full color, an. 
interpretation of the patient's mental conflict and 
progress-in-therapy is presented through the uncon- 
scious symbolism expressed in the paintings. The 
need for flexibility and alertness on the part of the 
psychiatrist in his attempt at understanding the pa- 
tient’s communications is stressed in this very hu- 
man case record.—N. H. Pronko. 

1453. Meduna, L. J. (Ed.) (Coll. of Med., U. Ill., 
Chicago, Ill.) Carbon dioxide therapy: A neuro- 
physiological treatment of nervous disorders. 
(2nd ed.) Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1958. 
xii, 560 р. $14.50.—This volume is the result of a 
symposium organized by the Carbon Dioxide Re- 
search Association. (See 26: 3442.) The editor, 
who is founder of the technique, describes his 
methodology as well as presenting a theory about the 
effect of his treatment. The result is a theory of psy- 
choneurosis based on neurological homeostasis, Other 
investigators describe the effect of this carbon dioxide 
treatment with anxiety states, phobias, pediatric prob- 
lems, obsessive-compulsive neurosis, Obstetrics, de- 
pressive states, and sex deviations. In addition modi- 
fications of Meduna's techniques are reported, as well 
as physiological and psychological reactions to carbon 
dioxide treatment. Extensive statistical data are pre- 
sented as evidence of the usefulness of the technique. 
281-item bibliography.—4. Н. Urmer. 

1454, Meerwein, F. Die Bedeutung der Anstalt 
für die Gegenübertragung der Therapeuten. (Sig- 
nificance of the institution for the therapist's counter- 
transference.) Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1957, 5, 248-253.—Recognition of the pa- 
tient’s deep love frustration and the therapist’s role 
in its satisfaction makes for potential danger in coun- 
tertransference, Suggestions for avoiding this danger 
are presented.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1455. Moreno, J. L. (P. O. Box 311, Beacon, N. 
Y.) Die epochale Bedeutung der Gruppenthera- 
pie. (The epochal significance of group psychother- 
apy.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 139-150.—Dis- 
cussion of epoch making events in group psychother- 
apy during the year of the 25th anniversary of the 
first convention of group therapists is followed by a 
brief note regarding the birthplace of group therapy. 
Both scientific and theoretical differences are рош! 
out between psychoanalysis and group therapy. 
Literature on sociometry, sociatry and psychodrama 
is cited with notes pertaining to the theoretical prin- 
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ciples of the structure, function and goals of therapy 
groups. English and French summaries.—F. Р. 
Hardesty. 


1456. Moreno, J. L., Moreno, Zerka, & Moreno, 
Jonathan. The discovery of the spontaneous man: 
With special emphasis upon the technique of role 
reversal. Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 103-129. 


1457. Morse, William C. Ап interdisciplinary 
therapeutic camp. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(1), 15- 
22.—The development of the University of Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp with psychiatrically oriented diag- 
nostic and short-term treatment facilities for socially 
and emotionally disturbed boys. University profess- 
ors are in residence at the camp and are responsible 
for its clinical program and interdisciplinary semi- 
nars. Educational psychology, sociology, social work, 
psychology, pediatrics and physical education are rep- 
resented on the staff and child psychiatry contributes 
through extensive consultation. A systematic staff 
program of integrated research on the basic problems 
of clinical work with children is a recent addition. 
Only children in treatment with various social agen- 
cies are accepted—none known to be psychotic, but 
some are intensely neurotic, others show fears, pho- 
bias, and withdrawal reactions. Agency workers 
frequently visit camp and work jointly with camp 
personnel in order to maintain continuity in the treat- 
ment process. The procedures for selecting coun- 
selors for training at the camp are at least as rigorous 
as those used to select campers. The camping pro- 
gram, the therapeutic staff, and assets and limitations 
of the camp.—J. A. Fishman, 

1458. Morse, William C., & Wineman, David. 
The therapeutic use of social isolation in a camp 
for ego-disturbed boys. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(1), 
32-39.—As the tempo of disturbed behavior increases 
and it becomes clear that the child will have to be 
removed from his group, some recent and savage in- 
cidents of disturbed behavior are selected as the basis 
for the pre-isolation interview. This tends to be a 
sympathetic discussion of what has come to be a 
problem of such dimensions that for the sake of the 
camp the child's behavior can no longer be permitted. 
The child has to choose voluntary separation from the 
group as the last remaining alternative to leaving 
camp. If the camper chooses isolation without ex- 
cessive resentment and hostility he is moved from 
his cabin and a case worker works out his activity 
program for the next 24 hours. Most children are 
separated for 2 or 3 days. The main ingredients of 
isolation are communicated as follows: No one is 
angry with you, your gratifications in camp are fully 
insured, and we want you to try to figure out what is 
wrong. The case of "Doc" is presented to illustrate 
the process of therapeutic isolation.—J. A. Fishman. 

1459. Moustakas, Clark E. & Smillie, David. 
(Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich.) The sig- 
nificance of individual creativity for psychother- 
apy. J. indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 159-164.—4 dis- 
cussion of views of creativity, the unique individual's 
relationship to society, and limitations in traditional 
evaluations of psychotherapy.—4. R. Howard. 

1460. Mouton, Jane S., & Blake, Robert R. Con- 
flicting careers: A short play written by group and 
role playing methods. Group Psychother., 1955, 8, 
130-141. 
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1461. Nash, Earl H. Jr, Frank, Jerome Dy 
Glideman, Lester H., Imber, Stanley D., & Stone, 
Anthony R. (Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine.) Some factors related to patients re- 
maining in group psychotherapy. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1957, 7, 264-274.—Group therapy is a 
more stressful situation for many patients and there- 
fore often harder to accept than is individual therapy. 
It taxes the patient's resources for dealing with 
others. It exposes them to an unfamiliar situation 
in which they may reveal personal problems to 
strangers while feeling little if any support from the 
doctor. "Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that, in contrast to the other form of treat- 
ment, the more socially ineffective patients dropped 
out of groups and those who remained tended to be 
less ineffective than those who accepted the individ- 
ual treatment. Highly ineffective patients stayed in 
the groups only when they were also in marked dis- 
tress, that is, strongly motivated to accept any help 
that was offered."—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1462. Opler, Marvin K. (Cornell U. Med. Coll. 
N. Y, №. Y.) Group psychotherapy: Individual 
and cultural dynamics in a group process. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 433-438.—The dynamics of 
the group, the individuals, and the cultural back- 
grounds represented by the physician and the treated 
individuals, are assessed as they operate in group psy- 
chotherapy. 15 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1463. Pallister, Philip D., (Montana State Train- 
ing School, Boulder, Montana) & Stevens, R. Rob- 
ert. Effects of Serpasil in small dosage on be- 
havior, intelligence and physiology. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 267-274.—"It has been dem- 
onstrated that 0.1 mg. daily of Elixir of Serpasil 
adequately controls behavior in the agitated and lower 
grade mentally retarded without danger of hypoten- 
sive shock, mental disturbance, edema, cardiac dis- 
orders, or loss of appetite. There is, however, a 
definite weight increase associated with this dosage. 
Small doses of Serpasil have no effect on intellectual 
ability." 28 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


1464. Payne, R. B., Hauty, G. T., & Moore, E. 
W. (Sch. Aviation Med., USAF.) Restoration of 
tracking proficiency as a function of amount and 
delay of analeptic medication. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1957, 50, 146-149.—Human Ss were run 
on a complex tracking task sufficiently long to lower 
efficiency markedly. They were then given various 
placebo and dosage levels of amphetamine sulphate, 
and were again tested. Results were analyzed in 
terms of losses relative to peak efficiency and gains 
relative to immediate premedication levels. Both 
variables were related to dosage by second-order 
equations, Absolute efficiency loss was linearly re- 
lated to delay of dosage. The results are discussed 
in relation to Hebb's theories of vigilance and cue 
functions. 16 references.—L. I. O' Kelly. 

1465. Persky, Harold. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, П.) Adrenal cortical function in anxious 
human subjects. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 78, 95-100.—Results indicated that “anxious Ss 
responded to intravenous corticotropin administra- 
tion with an increase in hydrocortisone level in the 
plasma only slightly greater than that observed in 
normal Ss. At the same time anxious Ss excreted 
considerably larger quantities of hydroxycorticoids 
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in the urine.” These and other results . . . “suggest 
fhat anxious Ss produce hydrocortisone at a rate 
several times as great as that of the normal S. On 
the basis of indirect evidence, it is further hy- 
pothesized that the hypercorticoidism of the anxious 
Ss is a result of primary overactivity on the part of 
the anterior pituitary gland."—L. A. Pennington. 

1466. Perutz, Lotte. Treatment teams at the 
James Jackson Putnam Children's Center. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1957, 28, 1-31.—Reports the ob- 
servations of the author while participating in psy- 
chiatric-psychological-social work teams treating emo- 
tionally disturbed families. The treatment team col- 
laborated in the diagnosis and treatment of entire 
families, and it also served as a vehicle for training 
professional trainees.—G. Elias. 


1467. Pflanz, M. (Dr. med. M. Pflanz, Med. 
Poliklin. d. Univers. Giessen, Frankfurter-str. 63.) 
Pharmakopsychologie und Psycho-somatische 
Medizin. Pharmacologic psychology and psycho- 
somatic medicine.) Z. psycho-som. Med., 1957, 4, 
35-42.—Classification of pharmacologic agents is dis- 
cussed as to their effect. Difficulties of research with 
such agents are: Need to safeguard the integrity of 
human subjects, suggestibility of subject and experi- 
menter, accurate evaluation and description of results, 
variabilities of results with personality of subject. 
Obstacles of administration of drugs for research and 
psychotherapy are pointed out; the value of tranquil- 
izers in making certain patients more accessible to 
psychotherapy is discussed. 62 references.—L. Katz. 

1468. Pittrich, H. Das Schriftbild im Dienste 
der Psychotherapie. (The use of handwriting in 
psychotherapy.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957, 
7, 150-155.—Handwriting is of value for initial diag- 
nosis as well as for showing the extent of personality 
change during psychotherapy. This is illustrated by 
2 samples of handwriting before and after a year of 
psychotherapy.—E. W. Eng. 

1469. Plank, Robert. (Cleveland, Ohio.) Spon- 
taneous projection of meaningful forms. J. proj. 
Tech., 1957, 21, 142-147.—The writer presents ex- 
amples from literature, art, games, geography, and 
ritual of "spontaneous projection," that is, the at- 
tribution of adjectives or names connoting some feel- 
ing tone to various aspects of the environment. Dif- 
ferences in feeling tone are evidenced in the naming 
and description in geography, literature, etc., of 
natural phenomena such as clouds, mountains, snow, 
smoke, fire, etc. 24 references.—4. R. Jensen. 

1470. Pohlman, A. Dorothea. The use of d- 
amphetamine sulfate as an adjunct to psycho- 
therapy. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1957, 18, 159- 
165.—During psychotherapeutic treatment, 52 pa- 
tients were given d-amphetamine sulfate. The drug 
has been found useful in speeding up the therapeutic 
process, in establishing patient rapport, in breaking 
down rigid emotional patterns, and in fostering de- 
Sirable attitudes. English, French and Spanish sum- 
maries. 16-item bibliography.—S. Kaxruck. 

_1471. Porteus, S. D., & Barclay, John E. (Ter- 
ritorial Hosp., Keneohe, T. Hawaii) A further 
note on chlorpromazine: Maze reactions. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 297-299.—"Repeated admin- 
istrations of the Maze Test to patients receiving 
chlorpromazine, in comparison with a control group, 
reveal a continued deficit of about two years. The 
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decline in maze scores is comparable to that shown 
by patients who have undergone lobotomy.” —A. J. 
Bachrach. 

1472. Rankin, Joseph E. (Catholic Univer. Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C.) A group therapy ex eri- 
ment with mothers of mentally deficient children. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 49-55.—A group 
therapy program with mothers of mentally deficient 
children which was conducted at Catholic University 
of America is described.—V. M. Staudt. 

1473. Rappa, J. E., & Tanowitz, H. The use of 
unidirectional current in the treatment of mental 
disorders. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 647—656.— 
The paper reports the use of the Reiter Machine 
CW47C in Brooklyn (N.Y.) State Hospital The 
combination of this machine and succinylcholine ap- 
pears superior to all previous techniques of a similar 
nature in the electric convulsive therapies. There 
are fewer postconvulsive difficulties, fewer respiratory 
and drug problems, reduction in personnel needed, 
and easier handling of disturbed problems. The dis- 
advantages of the machine are that the electrodes may 
be applied incorrectly, greater training needed to 
operate the machine, and no amnesia for the treat- 
ment.—D. Prager. 

1474. Rashkis, Harold A. (Е. Pa. Psychiat. 
Instit, Philadelphia.) A general theory of treat- 
ment in psychiatry. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 78, 491—499.—Alterations in a postulated 2- 
factor theory (the phenomenological or perceptual 
field and the organization factor) are discussed in 
relation to etiology and treatment. ‘Therapies are 
discussed in terms of their tendency to influence per- 
ceptual reorganization, either by restructuring of the 
perceptual field or by revising the function of the 
organization factor. The question is raised as to 
whether any of our current therapies achieve a true 
reorganization of the organization factor.” 30 refer- 
ences.—L. А. Pennington. 

1475. Regan, Peter F. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
N. Y.) Effective utilization of electric convulsive 
treatment. Amer. J. Psychiat, 1957, 114, 351-356. 
—A series of 200 unselected cases was studied during 
ECT treatment to find out what psychopathologic 
situations might be expected to produce satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory results, These are indicated and 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

1476. Rees, T. P., & Whiteley, J. S. (Warling- 
ham Park Hosp. Eng.) Occupational therapy in 
mental disease. World ment. Hlth., 1957, 9, 109- 
118,—Based on the premise that “all occupational 
therapy should be therapeutic” the author presents a 
historical review of the subject followed by a discus- 
sion of the objectives and scope of occupational ther- 
apy which he relates to the functions of the occupa- 
tional therapist in the contemporary mental hospital 
setting —J. C. Franklin. 

1477. Reiser, David E., Stein, Eleanor, & Tabor- 
off, Leonard H. (Univ. of Utah College of Medi- 
cine, Salt Lake City, Utah.) Therapy of a child 
conducted in the setting of an automobile. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 608-615.—A six-year-old 
boy with a psychoticlike illness was treated primarily 
in the setting of an automobile. His interest in auto- 
mobiles was one of very few islands of adequate func- 
tioning in which his conceptualizations and com- 
munications were relatively appropriate. The thera- 
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pist used this medium to communicate with the child 
and reports the progress of treatment.—R. E. Perl. 

1478. Renneker, Richard E. (Mount Sinai Hosp., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Countertransference reac- 
tions to cancer. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 409— 
418.—“A group of analysts recently terminated a Chi- 
cago Institute for Psychoanalysis project investi- 
gating psychosomatic correlations in cancer of the 
breast. One phase of the research involved the psy- 
chological treatment by 4 analysts of cancerous 
women by the psychoanalytical technique and by psy- 
choanalytically oriented psychotherapy." This article 
presents information from these treatment situations 
on the problem of countertransference and its man- 
agement. The problem of the surgeon with cancer 
patients is also discussed.—L. A. Pennington. 

1479. Renzi, Alfred A, & Milch, Lawrence J. 
Effectiveness of procyclidine hydrochloride and 
cycrimine hydrochloride in the prevention of air- 
sickness, USAF Sch, Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 
58-20. 3 p.—Procyclidine hydrochloride (Kema- 
drin®) and cycrimine hydrochloride (Pagitane®), 
active anti-Parkinson drugs, were tested for their 
effectiveness against airsickness in young basic air- 
men, under conditions of simulated turbulence. The 
drugs, when administered 1 hour before each flight 
and in 5-mg. doses, significantly reduced the incidence 
of airsickness. Data indicate that procyclidine hy- 
drochloride afforded a greater degree of protection 
than cycrimine hydrochloride. 

1480. Ritter, Richard M., Payne, Robert B., & 
Hauty, George T. The effect of drugs and con- 
trolled progress feedback upon two-member team 
behavior. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 
57-58. 7 p.—In order to explore scientifically cer- 
tain popular allegations concerning adverse effects of 
clinical doses of d-amphetamine, this study examined 
the hypothesis that stressful factors inherent in a 
group-task situation constitute sufficient conditions 
for the occurrence of such effects. 96 male volunteers 
were randomly paired, and the pairs were trained to 
operate a two-hand coordinator which had been modi- 
fied to allow dual participation. Following training, 
the pairs were randomly assigned to 8 combinations 
of 4 drug treatments (placebo; d-amphetamine; a 
mixture of d-amphetamine, scopolamine, and diphen- 
hydramine hydrochloride; and a mixture of scopol- 
amine and diphenhydramine hydrochloride) and 2 
misinformative progress feedback conditions designed 
to vary intrapair harmony throughout the task period. 
Following a rest period of 1 hour, treatment effects 
were appraised in terms of task proficiency achieved 
over a 48-trial test period, manual perspiration sam- 
pled in the early and late portions of the test period, 
and attitudes toward the task and toward one an- 
other’s adequacy as a partner expressed at the con- 
clusion of the test period. Although these indexes 
were clearly sensitive enough to do so, none of them 
implicated d-amphetamine as a determinant of un- 
desirable reactions. 

1481. Robertson, Malcolm H. (Purdue U.) A 
comparison of client and therapist ratings on two 

psychotherapeutic variables. J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 110.—Abstract. 

1482. Rose, Sidney. (New York City.) Group 
psychotherapy from the points of view of various 
schools of psychology: II. Horney concepts in 
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group psychotherapy. Imi. J. group Psychotlu 
1957,7, 376-384.—“Horney is optimistic in her’ bi 
that there are basic healthy strivings which can 
freed to develop into constructive integrating pai 
terns as neurotic patterns are worked through. Thi 
I have found feasible in groups. It manifests itse 
in the group in the mutuality and the group sp 
that eventually emerges.” Horney’s concept of deal- 
ing with the ‘here and now’ manifests itself in tl 
interaction process within the group and can be ex- 
amined on the levels of the group, the interpersonal 
or the intrapsychic.—D. D. Raylesberg. 


1483. Rosenthal, Hattie R. Psychotherapy for 
the dying. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 626-63: 
—In doing psychotherapy with the dying, some spe: 
cific problems may cause the patient acute suffering 
and thus become the subject of psychotherapeutic en 
deavors. Such problems are discussed as: The un- 
fulfilled self, fear of loss of power, combating fear of 
death through re-arousal of creative impulses.—L, N. © 
Solomon. 


lated and are described. Standard psychiatric diag- 
noses on these patients showed no significant rela- 
tionship to the types. The relationships of these types 
to various independent measures are given. Соте — 
relations among the patients representing the types _ 
themselves indicate they fall into five broader group- 
ings, which are described.” 20 references.—L. В. ~ 
Heathers. J 


1485. Sager, Clifford J. The psychotherapist’s — 
continuous evaluation of his work. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1957, 44, 298-312.— The therapist should always 
have an objective picture of his patient's abilities to 
function at work, creatively, within himself, and in - 
his interpersonal relations. Therapists must make 
their results available for the study of others with à 
view to ascertaining what it is that produces change 
in patients.—D. Prager. 


1486. Sainz, Anthony A. The treatment of drug 
and alcohol withdrawal effects with Thorazine. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 275-284. — Chlorpromazine: 
is the drug of choice in the treatment of withdrawal 
symptoms after alcohol, opiates, and barbiturates. It 
is highly effective, safe, and shows negligible side 
effects.—D. Prager. 

1487. Sandison, R. A, & Whitelaw, J. D. A. 
(Powick Hosp. Worcester, Eng.) Further studies - 
in the therapeutic value of lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide in mental illness. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103. 
332-343.—Of a total N of 100, 64 recovered or were 


of one to two years duration are promising. 24 refer- 
ences.—]V. L. Wilkins. 


1488. Schindler, W. (5 G Portmann Mansions, 
London W. 1, Eng.) Exhibitionistic “acting-out i 
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and transference in family group-therapy. Z. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 243-250.— “Тһе therapeu- 
tic group of six or seven members . . . quickly moulds 
itself into the Family Pattern." Transference takes 
place continually in group therapy. A spontaneous 
form of psychodrama is most successful in family 
group therapy Where the topic of the play is sug- 
gested by the patients. “Acting-out” and abreaction 
are more effective when the feelings to be worked 
through are the results of recent trauma. Illustra- 
tion of exhibitionistic forms of acting-out are in- 
cluded. These patients, too, are assisted by attitudes 
manifested by the group toward their behavior. 
French and German summaries—F. P. Hardesty. 


1489, Schulman, Irving. (The Penn. Hosp., 
Philadelphia.) © Modifications in group psycho- 
therapy with antisocial adolescents. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1957, 7, 310-317.—". . . group psycho- 
therapy can play a significant role in the treatment 
of the adolescent delinquent. . . . However, one’s ap- 
proach must be modified to take into consideration 
the unusual character distortions of these youngsters 
—an approach that attempts to develop a constructive 
authority-dependency relationship, one that recog- 
nizes the need for increased therapist participation, 
one that considers the delinquent’s drive for immedi- 
ate impulse satisfaction, and lastly, one in which the 
goals of therapy are not unrealistically optimistic.” 
The most effective therapeutic approach appears to be 
a combination of milieu, individual and group therapy. 
—D. D. Raylesberg. 


1490, Schulte, Walter; Harlfinger, Hanspeter, 
& Stiawa, Rudolf. (Landesheil- und Krankenanstalt 
Guetersloh, Germany.) Gruppentherapeutische 
Bemuehungen bei Psychosen: Diskussionskreis, 
Anstaltszeitung “Schwalbe” und Brettspielgruppe. 
(Group therapeutic attempts with psychotics: discus- 
sion circles, institutional newspaper “Schwalbe” and 
board game groups.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 
205-218.— The authors believe they have developed 
special models for group therapy with psychotics in 
their institution. The Thursday Club is a discussion 
group on restless women's wards to which male 
patients are invited with the doctor-therapist as- 
suming the host's role. Tnstitutional publication 
“Schwalbe” evolved from group suggestions as а 
means for patient expression. A third technique con- 
sists of a game group, refreshments, and interactions 
of the recreational variety with the doctor-therapist 
present. Goal of the three models is the development 
of healthy rather than analytical or cathartic aspects 
of the groups. English and French summaries.— 
F. P. Hardesty. 


1491. Schultz, J. H. (Bayern-Allee 17, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg, Germany.) Über einige gruppen- 
psychotherapeutische Erfahrungen im autogenen 
Training. (Concerning some group therapy experi- 
ences in autogenic training.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 
1957, 5, 236-243.—Autogenic training has a place be- 
tween hypnosis, suggestion and practice or training. 
Tt has lent itself early to group work practices. The 
numbers in groups have an effect on the therapeutic 
efficiency of the group and leader. Small groups al- 
low for demonstration of self-hypnosis and for more 
effective work in intensive therapy. The goals of 
calmness, relaxation, self-regulation, however, can be 
acquired in larger groups.—F. P. Hardesty. 
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1492, Semon, Ralph G. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Lowell, Mass.) & Gol stein, Norman. The 
effectiveness of group psychotherapy with chronic 
schizophrenic patients and an evaluation of differ- 
ent therapeutic methods. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 
21, 317-322.—"The effectiveness of group psycho- 
therapy with chronic schizophrenic patients and the 
relative merits of two different therapeutic methods 
were evaluated. Thirty-nine patients were selected 
and assigned to five matched groups, four experimen- 
tal and one control. The two methods of group ther- 
apy were designated Active-Participant and Active- 
Interpretive, and were characterized by contrasting 
styles of leadership. The experimental groups each 
had 50 hours of therapy. The measure of therapeutic 
effectiveness used was the Palo Alto Hospital Adjust- 
ment Scale. The results permitted the conclusion that 
chronic schizophrenic patients improve in group 
therapy with respect to interpersonal functioning. 
Differences in the relative merits of the two methods 
of group therapy were not demonstrated.” 15 refer- 
ences.—A. J. Bachrach. 


1493. Shontz, F. C., & Fink, S. L. (Highland 
View Hosp.) The significance of patient-staff 
rapport in the rehabilitation of individuals with 
chronic physical illness. J. consult, Psychol., 1957, 
21, 327-334.—"The semantic differential method was 
used to examine certain cognitive aspects of the re- 
habilitation process in a hospital for people with 
chronic physical illnesses. The factors of age, sex, 
length of time in the hospital, participation in an 
intensive treatment program, and improvement in 
physical and occupational therapy were investigated. 
Each variable was analyzed in terms of the 'semantic 
distance’ between patients and occupational and physi- 
cal therapists. Among the findings were the follow- 
ing: The group of patients hospitalized more than 
one year were significantly different from the group 
of patients hospitalized less than one year in terms of 
directly expressed semantic associations, perhaps þe- 
cause of an increased indifference on the part of the 
former group. ‘Semantic distance’ between patient 
and therapist was found to be significantly reduced 
under conditions of intensive treatment." —A. J. Bach- 
rach. 

1494. Sivadon, Paul Daniel. (Neuilly-sur-Marne 
(S.-et-C.) France.) Techniques of sociotherapy. 
Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 205-210.—Based on experience 
at the hospital of Ville-Evrard, Paris, the author de- 
scribes techniques which foster the therapeutic milieu. 
The structuring of a ‘social field’ for each patient ne- 
cessitates physical planning. Procedures of admitting 
and introducing new patients are of critical moment. 
Resocialization and active sociotherapy ате discussed 
with emphasis on the promotion of opposition of a 
group of patients to their environment which fac i- 
tates the mobilization of energy of each individual 
and favors cohesion of the group.—C. T. Bever. 


group psychotherapy. 
150-161.—4 special 
can be used on non-psychotic adults. 
is made between usual social groups and therapy 
groups and the manner in which group members re- 
late to one another and to the therapist. The social 
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“fixity” of a usual social group militates against anx- 
ious, weak or disturbed persons finding places in such 
groups. They need fluid, flexible groups to express 
emotion or establish relationships. The most im- 
portant characteristic of the therapy group is the 
tolerance for free, uninhibited communication. Only 
in therapy groups can “acting-out” be tolerated and 
used toward purposeful ends. English and French 
summaries.—F. Р. Hardesty. 

1496. Smith, Jackson A., (Nebraska Psychiatric 
Inst. Omaha, Neb.) Rutherford, Avonell, & Fan- 
ning, Rita. A comparison of phenaglycodol (UI- 
tran), meprobamate and a placebo in abstinent 
alcoholics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 364—365. 
—A “double-blind” study of a group of 45 chronic al- 
coholics treated in their abstinent phase, showed no 
significant clinical change in their behavior or sub- 
jective state regardless of whether they received 
phenaglycodol, meprobamate or placebo.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1497. Smith, Jackson A., Warner, Ruth; Wol- 
ford, Jack А., & Rutherford, Avonell. (Univ. of 
Nebr. Coll of Medicine, Omaha.) Tranquilizing 
medication in the aged mentally ill. Geriatrics, 
1957, 12, 549-552.—Twenty-five aged mentally ill fe- 
male patients who were considered improved on 
chlorpromazine therapy were evaluated (1) while 
taking the drug, (2) while free of the drug, and (3) 
while receiving increasing amounts of promazine. Of 
the 22 who completed the study, only 8 apparently 
benefited from continuous administration. of either 
preparation.—D. T. Herman. 

1498. Sourkes, T. L., Sloane, R. B., & Drujan, 
B. D. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) Pyrocatechol 
amine (catecholamine) metabolism and effects of 
electroconvulsive therapy. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1957, 78, 204-206.— Certain explanations 
relative to the efficacy of ECT assume an alteration 
in the functional activity of the sympathoadrenal sys- 
tem. To check upon this view the investigators ana- 
lyze the relationship between the rate of excretion of 
pyrocatechol amines in the urine and the clinical 
result of ECT given to variously diagnosed psychi- 
atric patients. Results indicated that shock did not 
alter in any consistent way the urinary excretion rate 
of pyrocatechol amines. The data did not therefore 
"yield confirmation (to) the sympathoadrenal stimu- 
lation" view. However, those Ss with a higher rate 
tended not to improve with ECT. Additional study 
is needed to determine the prognostic value of this 
finding.—L. A. Pennington. 

1499. Stemmermann, M. G, & Owen, T. V. 
Serial autonomic testing in psychiatric disorders. 
J. clin. exp. Psychopath. 1957, 18, 236-247.— The 
Funkenstein test of central nervous sympathetic re- 
activity appears to be a valuable adjunct to psychi- 
atric treatment. It may be compared to the sedimen- 
tation rate in general medicine as a sensitive guide 
of chronic disorder. There is a high degree of cor- 
relation between the psychiatrist's clinical evaluation 
of patient progress and the test evaluation. French 
and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

1500. Stenbäck, Asser, Viitamäki, R. Olavi, & 
Kukkonen, Simo. (Lappvik Hospital, Helsingfors, 
Finland.) Personality changes in electroconvul- 
sive treatment. A study of the effect of three suc- 
cessive electroconvulsive treatments with special 
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reference to spacing of treatments. Acta psychiat,, 
Kbh., 1957, 32(3), 345-359.—A memory test given to 
37 patients revealed general improvement of results 
in the post-treatment investigation, allegedly due to 
the emotional changes brought about by ECT. Posts 
treatment Rorschach-tests evidence psycho-organic 
symptoms which are thought to be significant for the 
therapeutic effect, although they are clinically fre- 
quently unobservable after a few ECTs only. 39 
references.—R. Kaelbling. 

1501. Stern, Erich. (Ed.) Die Psychotherapie 
in der Gegenwart: Richtungen, Aufgaben, Prob- 
leme, Anwendungen. Handbuch der klinischen 
Psychologie. Band 2. (Psychotherapy today: Di- 


rections, goals, problems, and applications. Hand- . 
book of clinical psychology. Vol. IL) Zürich, 
Switzerland: Rascher Verlag, 1958. vii, 474 p. 


sFr. 33.—A theologian, a group therapist, and 13 
psychiatrists joined the physician-author in an in- 
ternational volume on the current state of psycho- 
therapy. Following Stern's Introduction, Part I 
features reviews of Freudian psychoanalysis (E. 
Blum); Adlerian individual psychology (R. Drei- 
kurs); Jungian analytic psychology (H. K. Fierz); 
hypnosis, suggestion, and relaxation therapy (B. 
Stokvis) ; Pavlovian psychotherapy (H. Kleinsorge) ; 
sleep therapy (Н. Kleinsorge); narcoanalysis (L. 
Gayral) ; existential analysis (A. Storch) ; group psy- 
chotherapy (S. R. Slavson); occupational therapy 
(W. Enka) ; and synthetic psychotherapy (W. Kret- 
schmer, Jr.) Part II contains discussions of the 
physician-patient relationship (A. Maeder) ; psycho- 
therapy with psychotics (C. Müller); pastoral coun- 
seling (A. Koberle); public mental health (Н, 
Meng) ; results of psychotherapy (B. Stokvis) ; and 
psychotherapeutic aftercare (A. R. Bodenheimer). 
An integrative summary chapter by Stern concludes 
the volume. Extensive chapter references.—H. P. 
David. 

1502. Stern, Max M. The ego aspect of trans- 
ference. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 146-157.— 
Transference is viewed, not as a repetition of oedipal 
conflicts, but mainly as repetition of the infant's early 
attempts to master trauma by leaning (depending) 
defensively on his parents. Тһе fixation in trans- 
ference results from the individual's clinging to this 
infantile defensive dependence. An amalgamation 
occurs of libidinal and defensive feelings in the at- 
tachment of the child to his parents; and this recurs 
in subsequent transferences. 40 references.—G. Elias. 


1503. Sternbach, Oscar, & Nagelberg, Leo. On 
the patient-therapist relationship in some “un- 
treatable cases.” Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5, 63-70.— 
There is a special defense against the underlying de- 
structiveness in untreatable cases. A condition of 
helplessness and weakness has to be maintained at all 
costs. When the worker dramatically portrayed the 
patient's destructiveness, the patient was able to feel 
her destructiveness but at the same time react in a 
constructive fashion. The seemingly frustrating at- 
titude of the worker is essentially a therapeutic de- 
vice designed to help the patient outgrow her resist- 
ances against feeling and expressing the aggressive 
side of her personality—D. Prager. 

1504. Sternberg, Ulrich; Spitz, Herman, .& 
Goyne, James B. Evaluation of chlorpromazine 
and reserpine therapy with follow-up study. 
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clin. exp. Psychopath., 1957, 18, 258-268.—Using the 
Rorschach test, use of the drugs resulted in improve- 
ment in almost 75% of the experimental group. On 
follow-up it was found that 25% of the acute schizo- 
phrenics (8 cases) were ill, 5695 of the chronic 
schizophrenics were ill, and 4596 of the manic depres- 
sive reaction remissions had not improved. French 
and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

1505. Stokvis, Berthold.  (Leidener Psychiatri- 
schen Universitaet, Holland.) Das Rollenspiel in 
der Psychotherapie. (Role playing in psychother- 
apy.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1957, 5, 282-288.—Fol- 
lowing an historical survey the author describes the 
interpersonal relations and the interaction encouraged 
by psychodrama.  Psycho- and socio-drama can be 
used with limited success with psychoneurotic and 
psychosomatic patients and with children. English 
and French summaries.—F. P. Hardesty. 

1506. Stranahan, Marion; Schwartzman, Cecile, 
& Atkin, Edith. (Girls Service League, N. Y. C.) 
Activity group therapy with emotionally disturbed 
and delinquent adolescents. Int. J. group Psycho- 
ther., 1957, 7, 425-436.—The Group Psychotherapy 
Project of the Girls Service League has conducted 
ten different therapy groups over a period of two to 
three years. The groups consisted of six to ten boys 
or girls ranging in age from thirteen to fifteen re- 
ferred by the New York City Youth Board. The 
majority of referrals were Negro and Puerto Rican 
boys from homes which were economically deprived 
and socially and emotionally pathological. “We be- 
lieve . . . that boys hitherto inaccessible to treatment 
can be approached through this group method, in- 
volved in the group process and helped to achieve 
positive changes in behavior and relationships. The 
most important factor in effecting these changes has 
been in the use of identification with the therapist to 
offset their previous negative experiences with 
adults.”—D. D. Raylesberg. 


1507. Stranahan, Marion; Schwartzman, Cecile, 
& Atkin, Edith. (Girls’ Service League, N. Y. C.) 
Group treatment for emotionally disturbed and 
potentially delinquent boys and girls. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 518-527.—For several years 
the Girls’ Service League has run a Group Psycho- 
therapy Project for adolescent children referred by 
the N. Y. C. Youth Board and the Board of Educa- 
tion because they were severe school problems and 
unresponsive to efforts of school or social agencies 
and having unreachable or unworkable parents. 
There seemed to be three phases in treatment: (1) 
Unsatiable demands on the therapist with little non- 
aggressive response to one another, (2) positive feel- 
ings, open dependency, requests for help, and (3) 
genuine concern for other group members, group 
Solidarity, This method was able to reach many 
isolated, disturbed, otherwise unreachable adolescents 
who have been brought along to a better functioning 
in home, school and community and now have suf- 
ficient faith in adults and verbal communication to 
want individual therapy. Differences between boys' 
and girls’ groups are discussed.—R. E. Perl. 

1508. Strupp, Hans H. (The George Washing- 
ton U., School of Med.) A multidimensional com- 
parison of therapist activity in analytic and client- 
centered therapy. J. consult. Psychol, 1957, 21, 
301-308.—"^In an effort to compare the therapist's 
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activity in two forms of psychotherapy, a multidi- 
mensional system for analyzing therapeutic com- 
munications has been applied to two published case 
histories: A case treated by short-term therapy based 
upon psychoanalytic principles, and a case treated 
by client-centered therapy.” Among the findings 
was the fact that the client-centered therapist's ac- 
tivity "consisted principally of reflections of feel- 
ing" a technique which was sustained throughout 
treatment with minor variations. In the results it 
was seen "that the analytically oriented therapist 
used techniques which were generally more infer- 
ential” than the client-centered therapist. The im- 
plications of comparison of therapeutic techniques are 
discussed.—4. J. Bachrach. 

1509. Taylor, Е. Kräupl. Group therapy with 
in- and out-patients. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 
36-43.— The best results are achieved in group ther- 
apy when patients are put into congenial groups 
where they are welcome and popular, and where the 
discussion of disturbing and embarrassing topics leads 
to an emotional reorientation, to greater tolerance and 
better self-acceptance.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1510. Teirich, H. R. (Sautierstr. 54, Freiburg, 
Germany.) | Gruppentherapie mit Studenten. 
(Group therapy with students.) Z. diagnost. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 5, 260-270.—81 college students were 
seen in the author's private practice over a period of 
more than three years. Therapy groups were formed 
and techniques of using peripheral happenings to 
contribute to therapeutic effectiveness are described. 
Examples of patients' evaluations of therapy groups 
are included. English and French summaries. 43 
references.—F. P. Hardesty. 


1511. Titchener, James L., Zwerling, Israel; 
Gottschalk, Louis A. Levine, Maurice; Silver, 
Hyman; Cowett, Allen; Cohen, Senta, & Culbert- 
son, William. (U. Cincinnati, Ohio.) Сопве- 
quences of surgical illness and treatment; inter- 
action of emotions, personality, and surgical ill- 
ness, treatment, and convalescence. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 623-634.—"The over-all 
adaptation to surgical illness and treatment has been 
studied in a series of 200 randomly selected surgical 
patients by means of observations during hospitaliza- 
tion, convalescence, and recovery by a multi-dis- 
ciplinary team of investigators.” Selected results 
indicated that increased anxiety “preoperatively was 
associated with the maintenance of a good or an im- 
proved personality adjustment. The same affects 
appearing postoperatively were associated with a 
worse adjustment after convalescence.” It is judged 
that when “guilt, anxiety, or depression is on the rise 
in the immediate postoperative period, such a reac- 
tion may forewarn the physician of the development 
of psychiatric difficulties during convalescence. Pre- 
ventive psychotherapy should then be seriously con- 
sidered.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1512. Tolentino, Isidoro. (U. Rome, Italy.) 
Considerazioni psicodinamiche sulla proiezione in 
un caso di delirio di rapporto sensitivo trattato 
con la psicoterapia. (Psychodynamic considerations 
with respect to projection in a case of sensitive de- 
lusions of reference treated by psychotherapy.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1957, 18, 343-356.—The case 
reported is of a 30-year-old male manifesting delu- 
sions of reference and sexual impotence. Psycho- 
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analytically oriented therapy revealed the role of 
projection and latent homosexuality in the genesis of 
the disorder. The mechanism of projection is dis- 
cussed and the therapeutic steps leading to successful 
resolution of the disorder are reported. English, 
French and German summaries. 8 references.—E. 
Rosen. 

1513. Tornow, Karl. Darstellung der analyti- 
schen Behandlung eines Jugendlichen vom 18. bis 
21. Lebensjahr. (Presentation of the analytic treat- 
ment of a youth between his 18th and 21st year of 
life.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat, 1957, 
6, 193-198.—This is the first of two articles dealing 
with the detailed presentation of the analytic therapy 
conducted over a period of 314 years on an 18-year- 
old, male patient. Referral symptoms were difficulty 
in relating to others, repression of aggression with 
a suicidal attempt, feelings of inadequacy, and sexual 
difficulties resulting from an oedipal fixation. The 
course of treatment is discussed.—E. Schwerin. 

1514. Tracht, VernonS. (UCPA, Chicago.) De- 
velopment of emotional and social maturity 
through counseling and therapy. Cerebral Palsy 
Rev., 1957, 18(4), 12-13.—Since the emotional con- 
comitants of a physically handicapping condition are 
of such importance, counseling had great potential 
value. But it must result in the client's actually 
doing things. This calls for facilities in which he 
can relate and work, and suggests the importance of 
the counselor’s working also with the parents and 
other adults in the handicapped person's milieu.—T. 
E. Newland. 

1515. Trouton, Derrick S. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) Placebos and their psychological ef- 
fects. J, ment. Sci, 1957, 103, 344-354.—As the 
majority of novel psychiatric treatments owe some of 
their success to the placebo effect, the study of the 
reaction is important. It is related to possible per- 
sonality factors, but explanation in terms of learning 
is preferred, with diminution of responses to the situ- 
ation on repetition being related to lack of reinforce- 
ment and increase in responses to the result of dis- 
inhibition, 56 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

1516, Vanderkamp, Harry; (VA Hosp., Battle 
Creek, Mich.) Norgan, Anne; Wilkinson, Gladys 
W., & Pearl, David. The mecholyl test as a pre- 
dictor of improvement in insulin coma therapy. 
Amer, J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 365-366.—125 male 
schizophrenics referred for insulin coma therapy were 
studied in order to assess the prognostic value of vari- 
ous mecholyl chloride reactions besides systolic blood 
pressure. Such variables as pulse rate, Sweating, 
salivating, flushing, etc., were found to be good in- 
dices of improvement.—N. H. Pronko. 

1517. Vogel, Sidney. (New York City.) Some 
aspects of group psychotherapy with alcoholics. 
Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 302-309.—*Not 
enough is yet known about alcoholism to adhere 
strictly to specific technical procedures based on any 
one theoretical orientation. . . . Group therapy is only 
part of our armamentarium. At the present stage in 
the development of the therapy of alcoholism, it seems 
to have certain advantages."—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1518. von Zerssen, D. (Dr. med. Detlef von Zers- 
sen, Hamburg 21, Winterhuder Weg 83.) Die psy- 

chischen Nebenwirkungen der pharmakotherapie 
mit Hormonen des Hypophysen-Nebenwierenrin- 
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den-Systems. (The psychic side effects of phar- 
macologic therapy with hormones of the pitui- 
tary-adrenal system.) Z. psycho-som. Med., 1957, 
4, 1-10.—The effects of treatment with hormones and 
steroids generally are an increase in psychic activity, 
at least during initial phases of treatment. The re- 
tarding effect of “endogenous hyper-corticism” (Cush- 
ing's disease) is the result of a chronic condition 
which is produced only with prolonged and excessive 
steroidal treatment. Recommendations for treatment 
with steroids, counterindications in physical illness 
and indications for use in psychic disturbances are 
offered. 183 references.—L. Katz. 

1519. Weber, George H. The use of the con- 
ference method in the in-service training of cot- 
tage parents. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 49-61.— 
An account of the use of the conference method with 
cottage parents as a means of helping them to de- 
velop more effective work skills in dealing with de- 
linquents for whom they are responsible.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


1520. Wendt, H. Gedanken zum Wesen der 
Behandlung. (Thoughts on the nature of treat- 
ment.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol. Leipzig, 
1957, 9, 166-168.— The essential features of medical 
therapy are discussed with special reference to the 
position of the psychologist who lacks medical train- 
ing. “The psychologist can provide valuable diag- 
nostic and therapeutic aid in constant, close collabo- 
ration as a member of the clinic team," but his main 
contribution, increasingly important in many areas, 
“does not lie in the treatment of patients."—C. T. 
Bever. 

1521. Winkler, W. Th. Dynamische Phino- 
menologie der Schizophrenien als Weg zur geziel- 
ten Psychotherapie. (Dynamic phenomenology as 
а way to directed psychotherapy.) Z. Psychother. 
тей. Psychol, 1957, 7, 192-204.—''Dynamic phe- 
nomenology” seeks to describe psychic transforma- 
tions themselves rather than the psychic formations 
described by “statistic phenomenology.” Dynamic 
phenomenology has disclosed 4 different defensive 
measures in the schizophrenic and near-schizophrenic 
psychoses: (1) Inversion, or change of an active 
symbolic expression to a passively experienced im- 
aginal impression; (2) subject-object exchange of 
roles; (3) ego mythification ; (4) ego anachoresis, 
or withdrawal of ego feeling from unintegrated con- 
tent. All of these defensive operations act to reduce 
personal guilt in the presence of existential "norms." 
E. W. Eng. 

1522. Wollen, Clarence A. Psycho-therapy in a 
ШЧ guidance clinic. Ment, Hlth., Lond., 1956, 15, 


1523. World Health Organization Study Group. 
Treatment and care of drug addicts. WHO tech. 
Rep., 1957, No. 131. 19 р. $.30.—This study group 
report summarizes “the scientific knowledge and clini- 
cal experience on the treatment and care of drug ad- 
dicts" with a practical set of principles derived from 
the summary “which might be applied to the manage- 
ment of addicts with different etiology and pathology 
mu in various cultural surroundings."—J. C. Frank- 
in. 

1524. Wyatt, Frederick. (Univ. of Michigan.) 
Therapeutic effort and therapeutic situation. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat, 1957, 27, 616-620.—The 
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therapeutic situation has been differentiated from the 
therapeutic effort (questioning, explaining, interpret- 
ing) in considering the effect of psychoanalytic ther- 
apy. In the therapeutic situation the common rules 
of personal interaction are discarded; the patient is 
encouraged to talk about intimate matters, the rela- 
tionship is not reciprocal, he is not expected to remain 
self-possessed, etc. Definite and peculiar psychologi- 
cal effects result from the situation itself, aside from 
the therapeutic effort.—R. E. Perl. 


(See also Abstracts 498, 698, 842, 933, 1627, 
1681, 1693, 1702, 1795, 1801, 1810, 1818, 
1828, 1832, 1836, 1842, 1843, 1851, 1854, 
qut 1883, 1889, 1893, 1900, 1906, 1911, 
1993 


1664, 
1820, 
1861, 
1950, 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


1525. Bruner, Josef. Trotzige Kinder. (Chil- 
dren with temper tantrums.) Heilpadag. Werkbl., 
1957, 26, 50-61.—After giving a number of descrip- 
tive examples, the author outlines certain common 
characteristics which tend to underlie the behavioral 
manifestations of temper tantrums. He attempts to 
distinguish temper tantrums from other, behaviorally 
sometimes similar, manifestations such as disobedi- 
ence, obstinacy, aggressiveness, excessive excitability 
and lasting resistance. Between the ages of 2-6 and 
4-0 and again in adolescence temper tantrums are 
often part of a normal developmental pattern. When 
temper tantrums appear at other ages they are usually 
a type of fixation or regression and primarily the re- 
sult of mistakes made in the rearing of the child. The 
concluding section of the article develops some of the 
appropriate measures for dealing with children who 
have temper trantrums. French summary.—D. F. 
Mindlin. 


„1526. Friedemann, A. (Institut fuer Psychohy- 
giene, Biel, Switzerland.) Gruppentherapie und 
Gruppendiagnostik an Kindern. (Group therapy 
and group diagnosis of children.) 2. diagnost. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 5, 295-304.—Relatively little has been re- 
ported regarding group therapy with children, possi- 
bly due to the greater spontaneity and freedom of 
childhood. Acting-out provoked in group experience 
must face and be controlled by reality factors. The 
child plays out his “family-drama” in the school; the 
reason for this repetition is that it allows the child to 
conquer newness, to come to terms with the strange 
or unusual in order to reduce or neutralize anxiety 
provoking situations. The author’s therapy group 
is not allowed to express motorial anarchy; aggres- 
sion can come to verbal expression. A group com- 
posed of limited children (Hilfsschuelern) is socio- 
graphically presented and the diagnostic possibilities 
of the method discussed. English and French sum- 
maries. 20 references.—F. P. Hardesty. 

_ 1527. Deutsch, Danica. (Alfred Adler Consulta- 
tion Center & Mental Hygiene Clinic, №. Y. С.) A 
multiple approach to child guidance. J. indiv. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 13, 171-175.— After an initial interview 
and psychiatric diagnosis, the mothers who come for 
help at the Alfred Adler Consultation Center and 
Mental Hygiene Clinic participate in group discus- 
Sion, while their children are observed and involved 
in art and/or in play therapy, at first individually and 
Subsequently in groups. At the end of the session, 
the therapists of the three groups meet for the pooling 
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of their findings and discussion of further steps to be 
taken. Fathers appear occasionally, siblings regu- 
larly, and even grandparents participate when avail- 
able. The cooperation of teachers is also elicited. 
Our experience proves that ‘problem children’ can 
best be helped in the shortest time if their families, 
and even the school, are simultaneously involved in 
the counseling process.” —A. R. Howard. 


1528. Hubmann, Emilia. Leichtsinnige Jugend- 
liche. (Irresponsible adolescents.) — Heilpadag. 
Werkbl., 1957, 26, 61-71.—Irresponsibility is said to 
manifest itself in superficiality, lack of emotional con- 
trol, and one-sided striving for ease and pleasure at 
the expense of or with total disregard for higher 
values. This is the result of placing value only on 
outside appearances and on the greatest pleasure at 
the moment. It can result in lying, stealing, spend- 
thrift behavior, embezzlement, sexual misconduct and 
other waywardness. Based on the answers of 13 
teachers in secondary schools and institutions, with 
regard to 183 irresponsible adolescents, it is estimated 
that about 20% show hereditary predispositions to 
this behavior (mental defect, psychopathic type of 
emotional flattening or weak will). External causes, 
such as spoiling, neglect, poor example and other mis- 
takes in the child’s education, were estimated to be 
present in from 34% to 83%. Insufficient roots were 
found in about 20%. Looking at possible construc- 
tive aspects, the author states that education of ir- 
responsible adolescents is an education for “serious- 
ness” and basically a question of the development of 
conscience. Teaching the child tranquility, reflection, 
responsibility and the sharing of joys and sorrows of 
others plays an important role. The best help in 
this process is the example of the educator. French 
summary.—D. F. Mindlin. 


1529. Kaufmann, Marie-Theres. Wie ergänzen 
und unterstützen die Pro Infirmis—Fürsorgestel- 
len die Arbeit der Heilpädagogen? (How do the 
social service agencies of Pro Infirmis supplement 
and support the work of the child guidance workers?) 
Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 71-76.—The social 
worker cannot carry out the necessary diagnosis and 
therapy for her wards, instead she strives to obtain 
these services from the specialist, i.e, the child guid- 
ance worker. The social worker must help the par- 
ents to achieve a positive attitude toward their child's 
difficulties. If she considers referral of the child 
for therapy helpful, she can facilitate the work of the 
therapist by providing a clear explanation of the 
situation to the therapist. On the other hand the 
therapist may refer the parents to the social service 
agency when special (social) measures need to be 
taken. Finally, the article gives some information 
on how material aid can be obtained through the 
Swiss Pro Infirmis social agencies. French sum- 
mary.—D. F. Mindlin. 


1530. Thalman, Wellington A. (Dir. of the Child 
Guidance Clinic at Southern Ill. Univ.) „The child 
guidance clinic: A mental health service agency 
and an aid to teacher education. J. educ. Sociol., 
1957, 31, 111-116.—The author analyzes the func- 
tioning of the Child Guidance Clinic at a university : 
(1) A different history for each person; (2) adults 
learn from traumatic experiences; (3) the origin 
of the Child Guidance Clinic at SIU; (4) coopera- 
tion with other agencies; (5) type of problems stud- 
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(6) the traveling clinic; (7) consulting services ; 
(8) special courses organized by the clinic; (9) 
clinic opportunities to graduate assistants; and (10) 
purpose of the clinic and administrative support.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


1531. Widem, Paul. (Marlborough Day Hos- 
pital, London, England.) The telephone intake in- 
terview in a child guidance clinic. Soc. Casewk., 
1957, 38, 485-489. —The Observations herein are based 
upon the writer's experience in the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ill., a public child guid- 
ance clinic, “, . . where the decision for determining 
the appropriateness of a case for diagnostic service is 
made—in the majority of cases—through the medium 
of the telephone.” The differences between the tele- 
phone and face-to-face interview are pointed up in 
terms of parental feeling and limitations in service,— 
L. B. Costin. 


ied; 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1532. Angers, William P. (Vocational Service 
Center, YMCA of Greater New York.) The harm- 
ful effects of evaluative labeling. C. ounseling, 1957, 
15(4), 1; 3-4.—Points out the obstacles to a person's 
educational and vocational future which can arise 
from ratings and other evaluations being made by a 
school, counselor, etc., and then passed on as a mat- 
ter of record to other agencies (future employes, 
other schools, etc). Ways of making such reports 
more accurate are discussed.—F, Costin, 


1533. Bois, J. S. A. Examen d'orientation. 
(Guidance test.) Group, 1 form, 33 minutes testing 
time. Montreal, Canada: J. S. A. Bois, 1947—A 
group of 5 aptitude tests with 3 to 16 minute time 
imits designed to provide vocational guidance for 
those just out of school in choosing between being 
a laborer of various skill levels, clerk, secretary, sales- 
man, or accountant. A follow-up of 10,000 male and 
female subjects indicated that the total score was of 
. less value than the profile of subtests: Arithmetic, 

- Copying a Diagram, Spatial Relations, Block Count. 
ing and Verbal.—R. L. McCornack. 


1534. Carper, James W., & Becker, Howard S. 
Adjustments to conflicting expectations in the de- 
velopment of identification with an Occupation. 
Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 51-56.—", . . conflict does not 
necessarily occur in assuming an occupational identity. 
When conflict does occur it centers around disparities 
between parental and occupational expectations.” Im- 
portant elements involved in the process are cited.— 
A. R. Howard. 


1535. Cloud, Lester A., Jr, & Zaccaria, Michael 
A. (Officer Military Schools USAF Lackland AF 
Base.) A holistic versus an atomistic approach to 
interest measurement. J. counsel, Psychol., 1957, 4, 
224-227.— Five pairs of short job descriptions, each 
containing five sentences, were prepared. “In the 
holistic method the respondents rated themselves on 
a cluster of five statements at one time, whereas with 
the atomistic method, each of the five statements . aoa 
were responded to separately." The atomistic method 
obtained higher reliabilities. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of the holistic approach are described.— 
M. M. Reece. 


1536. Cummins, L. Ross. (Bates Coll.) Non- 
directive placement in liberal arts colleges. Per- 
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sonnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 41-44.— College placement 
activities are generally highly directive, and placement 
officers are employer-centered or society-centered, 
Some possible areas for more permissive attitudes are 
discussed, and it is hoped that placement officers will 
become less directive—G. S. Speer. 


1537. Fine, Sidney A. (U, S. Employment Serv- 
ice.) USES occupational classification and Min- 
nesota Occupational Rating Scales. J. counsel, 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 218-223.—Patterns of worker trait 
requirements and of work performed components were 
related to the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales, 
"The relatively gross data on the various Trait com- 
ponents do have discriminatory value." Additional 
research is urged to determine the best form of oc- 
cupational classification.—M. M. Reece, 


1538. Fine, Sidney A., & Heinz, Carl A. (US 
Employment Service.) The estimates of worker 
trait requirements for 4000 jobs. Personiel guid, 
J, 1957, 36, 168-174.— This is a brief review and 
summary of the Department of Labor’s recent pub- 
lication, “Estimates of worker trait requirements for 
4000 jobs as defined in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles."—G. S. Speer. 


1539. Gulati, J. S. Use of occupational material 
in vocational guidance. J. voc, educ. Guid., 1957, 3, 
127-135.—Article discussing the general uses and 
functions of occupational information with suggestions 
as to adequate filing systems of interest to USA read- 
ers, largely because of the listing of government and 
private sources of occupational information in India. 
—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


1540. King, Leslie A. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.) Stability measures of Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank profiles. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 
143-147.—For a sample of 242 freshmen, test and 
retest profiles on the SVIB were compared on grade 
changes, and letter grade and group pattern shifts, 
using Powers’ D-score method, rank correlation, and 


-ratings of the extent of interest changes by counselors 


(validity criterion). The stability measures were all 
significantly intercorrelated with the validity cri- 
terion (.55 to .68).—P. Ash. 


1541. Hoyt, Donald P. Smith, James L., Jr. 
(Kansas St. Coll) & Levy, Seymour. (Queens 
Coll.) A further study in the prediction of inter- 
est stability. J. counsel. Psych., 1957, 4, 228-233.— 
The integration of individual interest patterns was 
found to be significantly related to stability of inter- 
ests as determined by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. The “consistency of response to a core of 
similar items" was not statistically significant. No 
practical significance is attributed to the findings. 15 
references.—M. M. Reece. 4 

1542. Mack, Raymond W. (Northwestern 9U., 
Evanston, П.) Occupational ideology and the de- 
terminate role. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 37-44.—In- 
dividuals in relatively indeterminate occupations (e.g; 
unskilled labor) are more likely to define life goals 
in monetary terms; individuals in more determinate 
occupational roles are more likely to view their work 
as an end іп itself. —4. №. Howard. ў 

1543. Masuda, Koichi, (Kobe U.) Super ni 
okeru shokugyo shidó gainen no hatten. (The 
development of Ѕирег'ѕ concepts in vocational guid- 
ance.) Јар. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 4, 171-183.— 
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iper's theory of vocational guidance was historically - 
viewed. Super, unsatisfied with the National Voca- 
ional Guidance Association's definition, introduced 2 
mew concepts into vocational guidance, i.e., vocational 
adjustment and vocational maturation. The writer 
points out the difficulty in application of his theory 
to the real situation in vocational guidance clinics. 
English summary, p. 194. 23 references.—S. Ohwaki. 
1544. Moshin, S. M. Place of psychological tests 
in vocational guidance. J. voc. educ. Guid., 1957, 4, 
1-8.—A general essay on psychological tests with 
reference to their character is indirect measures and 
_ the importance of norms as fixed reference points. 
Psychological tests are "extremely handy" and can 
— be scored "without calling for any special skill or 
lent" Aptitude testing has been over-emphasized 
in vocational guidance; tests do not provide complete 
‘information and cannot make decisions for the client. 
| Guidance workers’ main task is to try to bring about 
a change in the client's value system. Psychological 
tests should not be treated as the sine qua non of a 
guidance program—W, L. Barnette, Jr. 
_ 1545. Patterson, C. Н. (U. of Ill) Theories of 
vocational choice and the emotionally disturbed 
Client. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 377-390.— 
Present theories of vocational choice do not seem to 
be helpful in counseling emotionally disabled people. 
|... the counselor must attempt to evaluate the abili- 
ties, aptitudes, interests, and personality of the client 
in terms of the demands and requirements of the oc- 
-eupation." Much more information is needed about 
the nature and type of pressures and demands made 
by different occupations. 25 references—W. Cole- 
man. 
1546. Roe, Anne. (VA Hospital, Montrose, N. 
Y.) Early determinants of vocational choice. J. 
counsel. Psychol, 1957, 4, 212-217—“This paper 
‘Suggests some hypotheses about the relationships be- 
tween early experience and attitudes, abilities, inter- 
ests, and other personality factors which affect the 
“lultimate vocational selection of the individual."—M. 
М. Reece. 
1547. Roeber, Edward С. (0. of Mich. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) Vocational guidance. Rev. educ. 
kes., 1957, 27, 210-218.—During the past 3 years 
Vocational guidance gained in stature through en- 
"dorsements by nationally prominent groups and 
rough research. Interest was shown in trying to 
establish a rationale for vocational guidance. This 
"Interest was evidenced not only by individuals within 
ће profession of vocational counselors, but also by 
“individuals from economics, psychology, and sociol- 
Бу. This cross-fertilization of ideas from several 
iplines has begun to clarify some of the basic 
Sues involved in vocational guidance. 93-item bib- 
raphy.—F. Goldsmith. 


were rated 
ong five dimensions by 2146 former Soviet citizens. 
е results include: Confirmation of earlier studies 
t subgroups of the population agree on the gen- 
al standing assigned specific occupations, and oc- 
ipations having similar places in the occupational 
ucture tend to have similar rating profiles. Multi- 
mensional ratings permit assessment of the determi- 
its of general over-all ratings like “general desira- 
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bility.” For this study the "personal satisfaction 
which inheres in the job is the prime determinant of 
its rated desirability . . . a precisely differentiated 
image of various occupations is widely diffused 
throughout modern industrial populations, and this 
must be recognized as important in understanding the 
integration of the larger social structure of such so- 
cieties.” 19 references.—H. P. Shelley. 

1549. Scott, C. Winfield. (Rutgers Univ.) 
Counseling today and the YMCA. Counseling, 
1957, 15(2), 1-2; 4.—Describes the great need for 
counseling today, and the part YMCA services can 
play in satisfying that need. This is a summary of 
an informal talk made at a meeting of the Committee 
on Counseling held in New York City, November, 
1956.—F. Costin. 

1550. Shah, R. M. (Ahmedabad, India.) On 
career counselling. J. voc. educ. Guid., 1957, 3, 112- 
115.—General article describing factors affecting oc- 
cupational success and the need for teamwork among 
specialists in education, clinical psychology and vo- 
cational guidance.—_W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

1551. Strodtbeck, Fred L., (U. Chi.) McDonald, 
Margaret R., & Rosen, Bernard C. Evaluation of 
occupations: A reflection of Jewish and Italian 
mobility differences. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 
546-553.—"The strategy in the present paper is to 
focus upon a delimited aspect of mobility in an effort 
to detect Jewish and Italian cultural differences as 
they may be present in the perspectives of adolescent 
boys. The aspect of mobility considered is the evalu- 
ation of occupations of different status. The under- 
lying assumption is that boys who find high status 
occupations more attractive will in later life have a 
better chance of occupying the higher positions.” 
The hypothesis was upheld and the occupational ex- 
pectation of the subject was related to parental ex- 
pectations, and “. . . the Italians were . . . more ac- 
cepting of lower status occupations.”—G. H. Frank. 

1552. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Interests of fathers and sons. J. appl. 
Psychol. 1957, 41, 284-292.—"Estimation of ‘true’ 
resemblance must represent resemblance between 
fathers and sons, as such, and not resemblance be- 
tween all men, or even the general resemblance be- 
tween men in any two samples under consideration, 
Correlations between chance pairs have been deducted 
from correlations between true pairs to provide a 
more accurate measure of resemblance. Father-son 
resemblance must be construed to mean resemblance 
in certain respects but not in all respects... . An 
interest profile should express a pattern of interests 
even better than a single scale. On such a basis one 
may explain the higher resemblance between profiles 
(.40) than between scores on interest scales (.30 to 
.35) and the definitely higher correlation between 
profiles than between items (.27)."—P. Ash. 

1553. Super, Donald E. (Columbia Univ.) The 
preliminary appraisal in vocational counseling. 
Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 154-161.—The elements 
of the appraisal procedure are elicited from a review 
of current thinking about the process. These elements 
are (1) data about the client, (2) inferences from the 
data which help to develop a picture of the client, 
(3) hypotheses derived from these inferences, and 
(4) predictions which describe future behavior. 19 
references.—G. 5. Speer. 
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1554, Thomas, David S., & Mayo, George Doug- à 


las. (Naval Air Technical Training Command.) A 
procedure of applying knowledge of results to the 
predictions of vocational counselors. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 416-422.—Following the 
counseling of 1315 Marine recruits and predicting 
their vocational succession in 11 Marine Aviation 
occupations, counselors were provided knowledge of 
results of their predictions. They then counseled an- 
‘other group of 1647 recruits into the same vocations. 
Highly significant gains were made in the accuracy 
of predictions, suggesting that the knowledge of re- 
sults procedure is effective in improving counselor 
predictions.—W. Coleman. 


(See also Abstracts 417, 1765) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


1555. Alexander, Leo. Objective approaches to 
treatment in psychiatry. Springfield, Ш.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1958. viii, 139 p. $4.50.—This mono- 
graph in the American Lectures in Objective Psy- 
chiatry series (No. 327) discusses in 7 chapters the 
rationale and uses of electrotherapy, drug therapy, 
frontal lobotomy, and psychotherapy with particular 
reference to conditioned response theory. 139 refer- 
ences.—L, А. Pennington, 


1556. Baeyer, W. von. (Psychiatrische und Neu- 
rologische Klinik der Universitat Heidelberg, Ger- 
many.) Die Freiheitsfrage in der forensischen 
Psychiatrie mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der 
Entschádigungsneuroses. (The question of free- 
dom in forensic psychiatry with special reference to 
the “‘compensation-neuroses.”) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 
337-343.—There is a relative but varying degree of 
freedom of the will involved in all human behavior 
as opposed to "deterministic or indeterministic sim- 
plifications.” In some cases the degree of freedom 
becomes pathologically restricted, but it is impossible 
to generalize in terms of responsibility under the law. 
17 references —M. Kaelbling. 


1557. Baker, A. A., Thorpe, J. G., & Jenkins, V. 
Social status after five years in a mental hospital. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol, 1957, 30, 113-118.—"'Out of 
1281 patients admitted to Nethune Hospital in 1949, 
sixty-one were still in the hospital 5 years later. Psy- 
chiatric assessment suggested that forty-one were un- 
likely to leave hospital because of severity of their 
illness, but that discharge was possible in the case 
of sixteen." It was found аё“... in no case was 
there a home available to which the patient was will- 
ing to go and also well enough to do so.” The need 
for some kind of trial visit to a foster home is thus 
demonstrated.——C. L, Winder. 


1558. Barbara, Dominick A. The Demosthenes 
complex. Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 439-446.—“In 
his attempts to actualize his idealized self and to ap- 
proximate the demands of his Demosthenes complex, 
the neurotic speaker creates absolute values which at 
times become impossible to achieve and show a com- 
plete disregard for feasibility.” The process of self- 
idealization is a destructive and unhealthy pattern. 
It usually tends to lead in a direction toward actualiz- 
ing the idealized image, away from the real self. As 
it continues to develop, it consumes energies which 
could ordinarily be directed toward and used for 
healthy and spontaneous living.—D. Prager. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS ? 


1559, Benton, Arthur L., & Blackburn, Harold 
L. (State University of Iowa.) Practice effects in 
reaction-time tasks in brain-injured patients, J, 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 109-113.— "A. study 
of performance trends in simple and choice reaction 
time tasks in nonpsychotic, brain-injured patients and 
a matched group of control patients indicated that, 
within the limits investigated (30 trials in each task), 
there were no significant practice effects with respect 
to mean reaction time for either group in either task, 
The performances of those brain-injured patients 
whose initial reaction times were within normal limits 
also failed to reflect significant practice effects. . . . 
The brain-injured patients showed a significant in- 
crease in intra-individual variability in simple reac- 
tion time with continued practice. However, this dif- 
ference in trends was not found in the choice reaction 
task."—4. S. Tamkin. 


1560. Bird, Brian. Feelings of unreality. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 256-265.—Feelings of un- 
reality (depersonalization) have the defensive func- 
tion of repudiating conscious awareness of external 
events which cannot be tolerated by the individual's 
ego. The ego defends itself through feelings of un- 
reality in three ways: By treating reality as if it 
were not real (derealization), by treating the perceiv- 
ing apparatus of the person itself as unreal (deper- 
sonalization proper), and by creating a shift in the 
sense of time (déja vu). 19 references.—C. Elias. 

1561. Brengelmann, Johannes C. (Institute of 
Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, Denmark Hill, Lon- 
don SE 5.) Ехігауегѕіоп, neurotische Tendenz 
und Rigiditét im Umkehrversuch (Prismenbrille). 
(Extraversion, neurotic tendency and rigidity in ex- 
periments with inversion prisms.) Z. exp. ange- 
wand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 339-362.—Subjects wearing 
inversion prisms traced a design. The scores of their 
performances were correlated with personality fac- 
tors of extraversion, rigidity and neuroticism. Ex- 
traverts and rigid persons made significantly more 
mistakes compared with introverts and non-rigid per- 
sons. Neurotic tendency did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with any of the test scores. Ап inversion 
right-left or upside-down had no differentiating effect 
upon the results. English and French summaries. 
22 references.—W. J. Koppitz. 

1562. Bowman, Claude C. (Temple U., Phila, 
Pa.) Normal deviations from reality. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1957, 114, 439-443.—Common types of de- 
viation from reality are enumerated in the following 
areas: National culture, job specialization, social class, 
minorities, love and friendship and self-conceptions. 
It is argued that such deviations rather than prevent- 
ing mental health may actually facilitate mental health 
and high morale in society.—N. H. Pronko. 

1563. Cassel, Robert H. (Dixon State School, 
Dixon, Ill.) Differentiation between the mental 
defective with psychosis and the childhood schizo- 
phrenic functioning as a mental defective. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 103-107.— The need for re- 
search on the differentiation between the mental de- 
fective with psychosis and the childhood schizophrenic 
functioning as a mental defective is discussed. 
references.—V. M. Staudt. 

1564. Chassan, J. B. On the unreliability of re- 
liability and some other consequences of the as- 
sumption of probabilistic patient-states. Psychia- 
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iry, 1957, 20, 163-171.—The underlying variability of 
psychiatric phenomena requires the development and 
use of data systems consisting of repeated observa- 
tions within a framework of probabilistic definitions 
of patient-states. The research needs of clinical psy- 
chology and psychiatry are not adequately met by the 
experimental designs of other fields. The develop- 
ment and application of more dynamic statistical sys- 
tems and design concepts are required.—C. T. Bever. 

1565. Cobb, Stanley. Foundations of neuropsy- 
chiatry. (6th ed.) Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1958. іх, 313 p. $5.00.—This is a revision 
of the volume formerly known as A Preface to Nerv- 
ous Disease (see 27: 5967). “The book is written 
to give practitioners and students of medicine the 
facts and correlations needed to understand the sim- 
pler workings of the central nervous system.”—L, A. 
Pennington. 

1566. Cohen, Robert A. & Goffman, Erving. 
On some convergences of sociology and psychia- 
try: A psychiatrist’s view; a sociologist’s view. 
Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 199-203.—The six leading 
papers of this issue are dedicated to the growth of 
the interdisciplinary approach and are introduced by 
a psychiatrist and sociologist who comment on their 
significance.—C. T. Bever. 

1567. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. (Eds.) 
Readings in abnormal psychology. Ames, Iowa: 
Littlefield, Adams, 1958. x, 381 p. $1.95.—A series 
of 59 papers organized according to four general 
areas: (a) Human behavior and adjustment; (b) 
behavior abnormalities and mental illness; (c) be- 
havior disorders: prevention, control, and therapy; 
and (d) specific areas of behavior deviation, intended 
to supplement textbooks in Abnormal Psychology.— 
R. Schaef. 

‚1568. de Morsier, G., & Lasserre, R. Porphyrie 
aigué intermittente familiale avec troubles nerveux 
et mentaux, crises épileptiformes et opisthoto- 
niques. (Intermittent acute familial porphyria with 
nervous and mental disturbances, and epileptic and 
opisthotonic seizures.) Encéphale, 1957, 46, 233-244. 
—The cases of a mother and a daughter suffering 
from this disease are reported and the literature is re- 
viewed. 24 references.—4. L. Benton. 

1569. Diatkine, R. (30, rue de Miromesnil, 
Paris.) La notion de régression. (The concept of 
regression.)  Evolut. psychiat, 1957, No. 3, 405- 
425.—Regression is rooted in that phase of the in- 
dividual's libidinal evolution during which he searches 
for oral, anal, and genital satisfaction. Should un- 
discharged anxiety result, these tensioris become 
transferred into defense mechanisms. The normal 
infant liquidates his anxiety through play, fantasy, 
and positive family relationships. In contrast, pre- 
neurotic children resolve their problems via defense 
mechanisms such as isolation, reaction formation, and 
obsessions which endure. The prepsychotic infant 
Projects his fantasies and confuses them with reality. 
In a few unusual cases, intellectual precocity is 
coupled with extreme libidinal retardation. On the 
basis of personal clinical experience, the author sug- 
gests that the evolution of a neurosis or psychosis is 
not due to a disappearance of higher level function- 
Ing, Instead, it should be considered the ultimate 
adaptation due to a background of dysharmonic evolu- 
tion. 7-item bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 
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1570. Dolto, F. Cas cliniques de régression. 
(Clinical cases of regression.) — Evolut. psychiat., 
1957, No. 3, 427-472.—At each archaic stage of 
libidinal organization the human being considers him- 
self constituted of two dynamic body images. Their 
alternating rhythm gives him the sensation of exist- 
ence, of a living unity. (1) A fundamental dynamic 
representation elaborated by satisfactory, external 
experiences which the individual cannot see dimin- 
ished without losing the sensation of living, This’ 
image is responsible for the experience of spatial 
existence. (2) A dynamic representation of progress 
and fulfillment, involving changes in structure, ten- 
sions, and flow of energy. This is accompanied by an 
ephemeral image which provides a sense of time. 
Their proper development depends largely upon family 
relationships. In conclusion, regardless of the form 
that regression takes, it represents a dramatically hu- 
man search for symbolic cohesion. 2 case studies.— 
І. A. Ostlund. 

1571. Ebermann, Harry, & Méllhoff, Gerhard. 
(Psychiatrisches Landeskrankenhaus Wiesloch i. 
Baden, Germany.) Psychiatrische Beobachtungen 
an heimatvertriebenen Donaudeutschen. (Psychi- 
atric observations in German refugees from the Bal- 
kan.) Nervenarzt, 1957, 28, 399-405.—N europsy- 
chiatric disorders are found more frequently in these 
displaced persons compared with the rest of popula- 
tion in the area of their new settlement. However, 
while neuroses and hysterical manifestations are up 
to 5 times higher, psychophysiologic reactions of the 
autonomic nervous system and schizophrenia occur 
less frequently. Perseverance of the old social struc- 
ture, now inappropriate, and lack of "affective rap- 
port with the new milieu" are held to be much more 
conducive to the development of illness than material 
losses. 25 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

1572. Ehrhardt, H. (U. Marburg, Germany.) 
Psychiatry in post-war Germany. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 114, 414-416.—The factors that keep 
German psychiatry to its traditions are indicated and 
interpreted.—N. Н. Pronko. 


1573. Eskey, A., Friedman, Gladys Miller, & 
Friedman, Ira. (Cleveland Receiving Hosp. and 
State Institute of Psychiatry.) Disorientation as a 
prognostic criterion. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
149-151.—*The study is an investigation of the prog- 
nostic significance of disorientation in terms of the 
rapidity of improvement. One hundred disoriented 
patients were matched with 100 oriented patients on 
the basis of age, sex, and psychiatric diagnosis. . . + 
Results indicate that there is no significant difference 
between groups with reference to length of time they 
remained in the hospital. No significant difference 
was shown between patients disoriented for time alone 
and those disoriented for both time and place. The 
results were explained in terms of Gestalt principles 
of similarity and contrast, i.e., that we are more prone 
to be impressed by dramatic improvements. where the 
patient is strikingly different from his initial dis- 
turbed state.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

1574. Everberg, G. (Onsgaardsvej 7 A, Hellerup, 
Copenhagen.) A family-study with otological, 
neurological, and ophthalmological aspects. | (Uni- 
lateral deafness, speech defect, dyslexia, petit mal, 
aphasia (Kramer-Pollnow Syndrome ?), astigmatism 
(amblyopia), disseminated sclerosis and goitre.) 
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Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32(3), 307-324.—18 mem- 
bers of a family had one or several of the defects 
listed in the title. 34 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

1575. Fox, Henry M., (Harvard Med. Sch., Bos- 
ton) Gifford, Sanford; Murawski, Benjamin J., 
Rizzo, Nicholas D., & Kudarauskas, Edmund N. 
Some methods of observing humans under stress. 
Psychiat. res. Rep., 1957, No. 7, 14-26.— Biochemical, 
psychophysiological, and psychodynamic aspects of 

“stress are discussed in the effort to integrate findings 

into a working hypothesis, to wit: “Measurable sub- 
stances in the blood and urine representing activity 
of the adrenal medulla or of the adrenal cortex pro- 
vide a humoral indication of the intensity of homeo- 
static responses to stress. Functional balances in the 
central nervous system may reflect the same dis- 
turbance. The psychological manifestations may in- 
clude primitivation of ego defenses expressed in be- 
havior and phantasies with corresponding demon- 
strable alterations in the quality of perception. The 
hypothesis leads to the conclusion that the most 
promising methods for observing the human organ- 
ism under stress attempt to correlate disturbances in 
relative constant biological and psychological rhythms, 
equilibria, and defensive balances.” 15 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1576. Friedman, Paul, (Beth Israel Hosp, New 
York, N. Y.) & Linn, Louis. Some psychiatric 
notes on the Andrea Doria disaster. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 114, 426-432.—4As passengers on the Ile 
de France, the authors had an opportunity of 12 hours’ 
duration to make psychological observations during 
the Andrea Doria disaster. The following topics are 
commented upon: The initial shock and recovery 
phases of the survivors, their prejudices and paranoid 
attitudes, problems of communication, of leadership 
and those resulting from an application of the rule 
"women and children first" which tends to isolate 
children from their parents, and reactions to delay in 
reunion of families, reactions of the passengers of the 
lle de France, instances in which they showed per- 
ceptual distortion and survivors' attitudes toward per- 
sonal property and clothing.—N. H. Pronko. 

1577. Goertzen, Stanley M. Speech and the 
mentally retarded child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 
62, 244-253.—This report cites the leading studies 
dealing with the relation of mental retardation to 
speech and suggests, on the basis of material gleaned 
from a variety of sources, the general lines that 
should be pursued by teacher and therapist in trying 
to improve the speech of children with low intelli- 
gence. 38 references—V. M. Staudt. 

1578. Grunberger, Bela. Essai sur la situation 
analytique et le processus de guérison. (The ana- 
lytic situation and the healing process.) Rev. Franc. 
Psychanal., 1957, 21, 373-458.—The dynamics of 
analysis are treated under several headings: Narcis- 
sistic aspects, narcissism and the oedipus, narcissistic 
trauma, the narcissistic contribution, the narcissistic 
union, reestablishment and the superego.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1579. Huxley, Aldous. History of tension. Sci. 
Mon., №. Y., 1957, 85, 3-9.—" Although tension, as a 
psychosomatic illness, has no history, at least some of 
the causes of tension lie within the public domain and 
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genital or acquired weakness, are unable to cope with 
certain distressing situations." The “so-called ‘tran. 
quilizing drugs’ are merely the latest addition to а 
long list of chemicals ... for . . . making possible 
some degree self-transcendence and a temporary re- 
lease from tension.” Self-transcendence may be 
achieved by chemical means and by social means. In 
connection with the first, excitants, narcotics and hal- 
lucinogens are considered; the second involves crowd 
behavior, mentioned as “herd-poisoning” and “crowd- 
intoxication." “Herd-poison” permits relief from 
burdens of responsibility, In light of pharmacologi- 
cal advances “many of our current views about the 
nature of the mind will have to be reconsidered and 
reevaluated. .. .”—S, J. Lachman, 


1580. Katz, Joseph. Balzac and Wolfe: A study 
of self-destructive overproductivity. Psychoanaly- 
sis, 1957, 5(2), 3-20.—“The chief symptom of Balzac 
and Wolfe was a compulsive relentless grind of self- 
destructive overproductivity aimed at overcoming 
their anxious, unfulfilled dependency needs, and ob- 
sessively warding off the dangers and guilts inherent 
in success in surpassing father and in winning com- 
plete possession of mother." In the pursuit of fame 
the excessive drives towards their mothers and against 
their fathers worked to the detriment of highest 
literary standards. "Apparently, it is the basic rela- 
tionship with the mother which provides the important 
key as to whether the inherent potentialities of a per- 
son will be realized in a manner reflecting due credit 
and positive contribution, or in a destructive manner 
aimed at revenge. This self-destructive pattern could 
also be traced in the tragic lives of many other great 
creative figures." 44 references.—D. Prager. 


1581. Kligerman, Charles. А psychoanalytic 
study of the confessions of St. Augustine. - 
Amer. Psychoanal, Ass., 1957, 5, 469-484.—Augustine 
was possibly the greatest introspective psychologist 
before Freud. He recognized the importance of earli- 
est infancy and of sibling rivalry in personality de- 
velopment. His mother was disappointed maritally 
and over-stimulated her oldest son with excessive 
seductiveness. The defense against such seduction 
was hostile identification followed by masculine pro- 
test. There was rage, frustration, and guilt felt to- 
ward mother and an identification with the sadistic 
sexuality of his promiscuous father, There was psy- 
chosomatic asthma linked with his fear of alienation 
from mother due to sexual temptation. The end re- 
sult of his conversion experience was an identification 
with mother and a passive feminine attitude to the 
father displaced to God.—D. Prager. 


1582. Koff, Robert H. The therapeutic man 
Friday. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 5, 424- 
431.—"The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe” is the 
disguised reminiscence of a paranoid schizophrenic, 
complete with fantasies of world destruction, rebirth, 
and world reconstruction. Friday, as therapist, grad- 
ually brought Crusoe back to contact with human 
beings. Narcissistic patients and children will per- 
mit contact only with an adoring, willing slave who 
actively identifies with the patient in all respects, 
learns the patient’s language, and even speaks it 
haltingly or with poor grammar if necessary. The 
therapist of such patients must be a willing slave for 


can be made the subject of historical study... . Ten- тапу years, just as Friday was to Robinson Crusoe. 
sion .. . arises in persons who, because of some con- —D. Prager. 
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1583. Laing, R. D. An examination of Tillich’s 
theory of anxiety and neurosis. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 30, 88-91—“The analytic theory of ob- 
ject-relations is based on the finding that the recog- 
tion of our own separate existence, and the separate 
existence of the other person, is gained only slowly 
and often painfully. The longing to be reunited, and 
even the experience of reunion, however sublime is, 
from the ontogenetic point of view, partly regressive. 
Moreover, in the light of Mrs. Klein’s findings in 
particular, Tillich does not seem to give sufficient 
weight to the elements of hatred and destructiveness 
which are involved in the drive to be reunited. How- 
ever, he does seem to be stressing the object-seeking 
and preserving, which is basic in all loving. Anxiety 
remains an ultimate risk even in mature object-rela- 
tions, since there is no escape from the tragic paradox 
that whereas our relatedness to others is part of us, 
the real other person is not."—C. Г. Winder. 


1584. La Plante, Janet Dorothy. Factors influ- 
encing the request for and disposition of AMA 
discharges. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1957, 28, 
32-58.—Explores the circumstances surrounding re- 
quests by Illinois mental patients for discharge from 
mental institution against medical advice. Dissatis- 
faction with some phase of the hospital was the most 
commonly given reason for the discharge application. 
—G. Elias. 

1585. Lorr, Maurice, & O’Connor, James P. 
(Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C.) Тһе relation 
between neurosis and psychosis: A re-analysis. 
J. ment, Sci., 1957, 103, 375-380.—Re-rotation of the 
factors reported by Trouton and Maxwell suggests 
that the first two rotated factors are second order fac- 
tors appearing at the first order level—the first being 
a broad schizophrenic reaction and the second a neu- 
rotic factor with emphasis on long duration, gradual 
onset, and family abnormality. The other factors 
were acute situational depression, retarded depression, 
hypochondriacal reaction, and a doubtful intelligence 
factor. It is concluded that “psychoticism” and “neu- 
roticism" factors are not established—W. L. Wilkins. 


1586. Madden, Edward H.  (U. Connecticut, 
Storrs.) Psychoanalysis and moral judgeability. 
Phil. phenomenol Res., 1957, 18, 68-/9.—Psycho- 
analysis does not reinforce traditional determinism 
nor, on the other hand, can it be used to support self- 
determinism and moral responsibility. The real im- 
port of psychoanalysis for morality is that neurotic 
шуш is not morally judgeable—P. E. Lichten- 

ет. 

1587. Malmo, Robert В. (McGill Univ., Mon- 
treal.) _ Experimental approach to symptom mecha- 
nisms in psychiatric patients. Psychiat. res. Rep., 
1957, No. 7, 33-49.—The author, in reviewing on- 
going studies from his laboratory, states that the im- 
Pression is “under stress, psychoneurotic patients ap- 
Peared to show a higher level of psysiological reac- 
tion than controls, and that level of reaction seemed 
Particularly high in patients suffering from patho- 
gical anxiety.” The question of what “produced 
the condition . . . underlying the clinical condition 
of chronic anxiety . . . may be conceived of almost 
entirely in terms of constitutional factors . . . an 
inherited, deficient inhibitory mechanism." These 
and other considerations suggest hypotheses for ex- 
Perimental test, such as a longitudinal physiological 
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study of patients suffering severe states of anxiety 
(who) should reveal changing physiological reaction 
under conditions of standard stimulation. 32 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 

1588. Meyer, Bernard C., & Weinroth, Leonard 
A. (Mount Sinai Hosp., New York, N. Y.) Ob- 
servations on psychological aspects of anorexia 
nervosa: Report of acase. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 
19, 389-398.—By means of a detailed case report the 
authors define and document their view that anorexia 
nervosa is in its origins pre-oedipal and that despite 
the usual obsessive facade, the basic difficulty is a 
psychotic process. Treatment by “insight therapy” 
fails. Suggestions for management are given.—L, A, 
Penningion. 

1589. Mora, George. On the borderline psy- 
chopathology between brain damage and psycho- 
sis in a child. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 65-75.— 
In a small boy, a typical behavior, coupled with 
several head injuries without loss of consciousness, 
raised the question of psychosis or brain damage. 
The diagnosis was mixed; Brain damage plus 
psychotic process. Treatment of both neurotic par- 
ents improved total handling of the child. French, 
German and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

1590. Ott, Bernhard. (Universitáts-Nervenklinik 
Homburg/Saar.) Über psychische Veránderungen 
bei Hámochromatose. (Psychic changes with hemo- 
chromatosis.) Nervenarzt, 1957, 28, 356-360.—A 
case history and an autopsy report which led to a 
final diagnosis of chronic brain syndrome with hemo- 
chromatosis. The psychopathological manifestations 
noted were lability of affect, psychomotor retardation, 
paranoid suspiciousness and occasionally confusion 
resembling fugue states. This picture complicated 
by suicidal tendencies led to an initial diagnostic im- 
pression of an endogenous depression. 43 references, 
—M. Kaelbling. 

1591. Payne R. W., (Institute of Psychiatry, U. 
of London, Maudsley Hosp.) & Hirst, Heather L. 
Overinclusive thinking in a depressive and a con- 
trolgroup. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 186-188.— 
""The present results suggest that depressives 'over- 
include’ significantly more than normals on Epstein's 
test (see J. consult. Psychol., 1953, 17, 384—388). 
Tn fact depressives are probably more abnormal with 
respect to ‘overinclusion’ of thinking than are schizo- 
phrenics, It is possible that ‘overinclusion’ is related 
to ‘psychoticism’ rather than to schizophrenia spe- 
cifically [and] that it is also possible that the depres- 
sives in the present study were more ‘psychotic’ than 
the schizophrenics in Epstein’s study. It is [also] 
possible on the other hand that ‘overinclusion’ is 
merely related to the specific symptom of depression.” 
—A. J. Bachrach. 

1592. Perry, Stewart E., & Shea, Gertrude N. 
Social controls and psychiatric theory in a ward 
setting: A case study in the microsociology of 
knowledge. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 221-247.—The 
case described illustrafes the processes by which 
knowledge and the form of knowledge seemed to be 
conditioned by the microcosmic society of the ward 
services in which the psychiatric researcher worked. 
The patient presented marked problems to the social 
control of his behavior. Data on the patient's hos- 
pitalization provides information on the social struc- 
ture and the psychiatric philosophies operating on the 
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ward. The psychiatric theory of ‘transference dif- 
fusion’ presented in a crucial staff conference served 
social as well as intellectual functions—C. T. Bever. 


1593. Petrilowitsch, Nikolaus. Zur Frage nach 
dem Gefühlsverlust bei den Depersonalisations- 
und Derealisationserscheinungen. (On the loss of 
feeling in phenomena of depersonalization and de- 
realization.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1957, 
16, 17-25.—Symptoms of depression resulting in 
alienation from oneself, characterized by phenomena 
of depersonalization, are discussed by means of case 
histories. The “feeling of feelinglessness" is ex- 
plained as resulting from a discrepancy between the 
demands of the intact personality core on feeling and 
behavior, and the diminished amount of feeling avail- 
able to the individual because of a loss of drive. Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—J. W. House. 


1594, Posinsky, S. H. The death of Maui. J. 
Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1957, 5, 485-489,—1# Maui, 
the renowned Polynesian culture hero, could enter 
the womb of his ancestress, pass up her body, and 
escape from her mouth, then there would be immor- 
tality for himself and the human race. But she is 
awakened by a bird singing as Maui is entering her 
womb and crushes Maui to death between her thighs. 
The universally desired return to the mother, either 
on oedipal or preoedipal level, is equivalent to im- 
mortality and omnipotence; but such a return is im- 
possible and must result in death.—D. Prager. 

1595. Racamier, P. C., & Blanchard, M. (Hop. 
Psych. Premontre, Aisne.) De l'angoisse à la 
manie. (From anxiety to mania.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1957, No. 3, 555-594.—Mania is best understood as 
an elaboration of melancholia, and, more generally, 
depressive anxiety. It results from anxiety concern- 
ing moral suffering and may provoke suicidal tend- 
encies. This viewpoint negates shock therapy. In- 
stead, it is crucial to gain an understanding of the 
events leading to the illness. Moreover, if the clini- 
cian is able to probe the patient's phenomenological 
world, he may gain insight that will guide his therapy. 
After penetrating the manic's mask of resistance, 
which screens his frantic flight from reality, one dis- 
covers the profound disintegration which had been 
disguised by the manic symptoms. 32-item bibliog- 
raphy.—L. A. Ostlund, 

1596. Rapaport, Ionel. (Institute of Psychiatry, 

Univ. Wisconsin. Contribution a l'étude étio- 
logique du mongolisme: Role des inhibiteurs en- 
zymatiques. (Contribution to the etiological study 
of mongolism: Role of enzymatic inhibitors.) En- 
céphale, 1957, 46, 468—481.— The observation that 
dental caries is rare in mongolism led to the hypothe- 
sis that enzymatic inhibitors play a role in this dis- 
ease. A study of the geographic distribution of mon- 
golism in four Midwestern states showed a parallel- 
ism between the frequency of the disease and the 
fluoride concentration of the drinking water. A study 
of the familial antecedents in cases of mongolism sug- 
gested a greater frequency of familial cases in areas 
rich in fluorides. In these areas the maternal age 
was lower than that typically noted. The high fre- 
quency of crystalline opacities in mongols seem, in 
the light of recent studies implicating enzymatic in- 
hibitors in the pathogenesis of cataract, to support 
the hypothesis of a similar pathogenic mechanism in 
mongolism. 23 references—A. L. Benton. 
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1597. Reid, John R. (Psychiatric Inst., U. Ma 
land, Baltimore, Md.) Logical analysis. Amer, 7 
Psychiat., 1957, 114, 397-404.—On the question as 
whether a nosological psychiatric classification sho 
be based on overt behaviors, intra-psychie mechani 
or etiological factors, it is probable that all three 
continue to be used. But it would be less contr: 
tory, clearer and more useful to use as a sta 
point, overt get-at-able behaviors which can be opet 
ationally checked as we proceed into deeper territo 
—N. Н. Pronko. 

1598. Richter, Horst-Eberhard. Über Forme: 
der Regression. (On forms of regression.) Рус) 
Heidel., 1957, 11, 275-285.—Freud described fi 
different kinds of regression: (a) Topical regressio 
ie. in the direction of images rather than motili 
(b) temporal regression, or repetition of earlier psy- 
chic formations; (c) formal regression, which, 
primitivation, accompanies b; and (d) ego regres 
sion, or shift to an earlier stage of ego formati! 
Ego regression may be observed in the psycho: 
disintegrative group phenomena, and organic br. 
damage. Examples of each are given. 29 references, 
—E. W. Eng. і 

1599. Roizin, L. Essay on the origin and evolu 
tion of neuropathology. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 
531.-555.—Neuropathology has gradually abandon 
superstitions, arbitrary hypotheses and speculatio 
and has replaced these with a scientific approach. 
"By turning the focus of its histochemically and b 
physically reinforced light toward the future, neuro- 
pathology aims to penetrate depths hitherto unex- 
plored.” —D. Prager. 4 

1600. Schwartz, Morris S. Patient demands in. 
a mental hospital context. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 
249-261.—A detailed and systematic sociological i 
vestigation is attempted of a "sick situation" within: 
a mental hospital which concerned the excessive d 
mandingness of a patient. A frame of reference 5 
presented which facilitates the analysis of the types. 
of processes and structures which contribute to the 
development, persistance, and elimination of unthera- 1 
peutic processes. The patient’s pattern of difficulties 
soon was responded to by quite uniform and stabilized 
responses of the staff, An identifiable configuration 
of reciprocal demands and counterdemands, withhol 
ing, anxiety, negative affect, and of selective percep- 
tion emerged. With planned intervention in the man- 
agement of the patient, the behavior dramaticalli 
changed. In analyzing the phenomena of human rel 
tions and mental illness, one directs attention bot 
simultaneously and successively to psychodynamics, — 
sociopsychological or small-group dynamics, and in- 
stitutional or societal dynamics.—C. T. Bever. 

1601. Scodel, Alvin, & Lipetz, Milton E. (Ohi 
State U.) TAT hostility and psychopathology. 
J. proj. Tech, 1957, 21, 161-165.—Acting-out and 
non-acting-out psychotics and a neurotic group were 
compared on TAT hostility. Psychotics with his- 
tories of suicidal or assaultive behavior did not sho 
significantly greater TAT hostility than psycho! 
whose histories reveal no such behavior, Neuro 
showed significantly greater TAT hostility than 
chotics.—4. R. Jensen. 

1602. Shapiro, M. В., Field, Jack, & Post, 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng.) An enquiry 
the determinants of a differentiation be! 
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elderly “organic” and “non-organic” psychiatric 
patients on the Bender Gestalt Test. J. ment. Sci., 
1957, 103, 364-374.—Design A and Design 4 are 
scored for an angles measure and a diagonals measure 
and the chief ability of the test to differentiate the 
groups is based on these. Elderly brain-damaged pa- 
tients cannot copy the right angles in a square so well. 
—W. І. Wilkins. 

1603. Shepherd, Michael. (The Maudsley Hosp., 
Denmark Hill, London, S. E~ 5, England.) An Eng- 
lish view of American psychiatry. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 114, 417-420.—The author presents his 
views of American psychiatry gathered by him as a 
Travelling Fellow of the British Postgraduate Medi- 
cal Federation in the U. S. А., 1955-56. 26 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 

1604. Solley, Charles M., (The Menninger Foun- 
dation) Jackson, Douglas N., & Messick, Samuel J. 
Guessing behavior and autism. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 32-36.—“As a test of predictions 
derived from Osgood’s theory of meaning and Mur- 
phy’s theory of autism, 4 experiments in guessing be- 
havior were conducted. Adjectives highly correlated 
with goodness and positive value were selected, and 
translations of these semantic codes into experimental 
manipulations were specified. . . . A random series of 
2 profiles was presented to S, each profile being as- 
sociated with one of the experimental manipulations. 
Later a different random series of the same 2 profiles 
was presented, and S was asked to guess the order in 
which they would appear. Profiles associated with 
operations reflecting the adjectives near, high, and 
bright were significantly overguessed while their op- 
posites were underguessed."—4. S. Tamkin. 

1605. Sterba, Richard F. Oral invasion and self- 
defence. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 204-208.— 
Cites two cases of patients who support Anna Freud’s 
thesis that some children undergo a negativistic stage 
in which they refuse help from others in order to 
assert their independence. These people tend, in 
later life, to look at love as something to be avoided 
for fear that they will be engulfed by the loved one 
and thus lose their individual identity and independ- 
ence.—G. Elias. 

1606. Strauss, Hans. (315 Central Park West, 
N. Y. 25, New York.) Besonderheiten der nicht- 
Psychotischen seelischen Störungen bei Opfern 
der nationalsozialistischen Verfolgung und ihre 
Bedeutung bei der Begutachtung. (Peculiarities 
g Ronpsychotic mental disturbances and their sig- 

cance in the evaluation of victims of national- 
socialistic persecution.) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 344— 
d 0.—In chronic reactive depression (Entwurzelungs- 
epression) and in disturbances of adaptation and de- 
velopment of juveniles the author finds causal con- 
nections with the persecution experience. However, 
In cases of hysterical reactions, states of reactive ten- 
fone anxiety and obsessive-compulsive neuroses he 
Ed no causative, at most only an aggravating rela- 
ionship.—M. Kaelbling. 
on Szasz, Thomas S. (State U. of New York, 
ке Med. Cen., Syracuse, N. Y.) The problem 
ti Psychiatric nosology: A contribution to a situa- 

S analysis of psychiatric operations. Amer. 

S Sychiat., 1957, 114, 405-413.—The thesis is de- 
К loped that most contemporary formulations of psy- 

latric nosology are refractory to solution because 
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of a number of basic ambiguities in psychiatric con- 
cepts and operations. Certain issues are discussed 
as they relate to scientific clarity and progress in this 
area. These demand operational descriptions of spe- 
cific “psychiatric situations.” Furthermore, specific 
items of a nosology need to be scrutinized, a point 
illustrated by the diagnostic label, “schizophrenia,” 
which is shown to be a “panchreston” (or “explain- 
all”) and a block rather than an aid to understanding, 
43 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1608. Szurek, S. A. Teaching and learning of 
psychoanalytic psychiatry in medical school. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1957, 26, 387-396.—A brief review 
of some current trends and anticipated needs in the 
teaching of psychoanalytic psychiatry in medical 
school is followed by a discussion of what one set of 
ideal competences in psychiatry of a graduating senior 
could be. 19 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

1609. Taban, C.-H. Mélancolie et fonction cor- 
tico-surrénale. (Melancholia and adrenocortical 
function.) Encéphale, 1957, 46, 52-80.— The majority 
of patients studied showed an inversion in the al- 
bumin/globulin ratio, a change which is possibly 
analogous to that observed in older people. Values 
for adrenocortical urinary metabolites were normal 
in manic-depressive-depressed patients, low normal 
in patients with recurrent depression, very low in pa- 
tients showing Cotard's syndrome, and variable in 
patients with depression complicated by other disease. 
The results of Thorn’s ACTH tests indicated that the 
low values in patients with Cotard’s syndrome can- 
not be interpreted as due to a basic adrenal hypofunc- 
tion. 49 references.—4A. L. Benton. 

1610. Todd, J. The syndrome of Capgras. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 250-265.—1n 1923 Capgras, a 
French psychiatrist, spoke of the illusion of doubles 
in which the patient feels that persons known to him 
have been replaced by doubles. Vié in 1930 distin- 
guished between negative doubles in which non-ex- 
istent differences result in negation of identity and : 
positive doubles in which there is an affirmation of 
imaginary resemblances leading to false recognition. 
7 cases of Capgras illusion are described. Deper- 
sonalization, archaic thinking, and defensive mecha- 
nisms are involved in the Capgras syndrome. It is 
seen typically in psychotic females saturated with 
suspicion but with clear sensoria. 15 references.—D. 
Prager. 

1611. Usdin, Gene L. (Tulane Sch. Med., New 
Orleans, La.) The physician and testamentary 
capacity. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 249-256.— 
Psychiatric aspects of legal propositions involved in 
evaluating testamentary capacity are reviewed, 52 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1612. Veith, Ilza. (Dept. Med., U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Psychiatric nosology: From Hippocrates to Krae- 
pelin., Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 385-391.—The 
contributions of workers from Hippocrates down 
through the ages is traced out with stress on the con- 
tributions of Kraepelin's predecessors in the 19th Y 
century, the synthesis of which resulted in Kraepelin's 
nosography, itself viewed as "the final confirmation 
of the Hippocratic postulate that there is no single 
‘sacred disease’ but that all diseases are equally sacred 
or equally natural."—N. Н. Pronko. | 

1613. Walker, Nigel. How does psychoanalysis 
work? Five theories on the nature of the thera- 
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peutic factor in psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis, 
1957, 5, 16-27.— The cathartic, self-knowledge, and 
habit relearning theories were followed by the process 
theory in which the effect of successful psychotherapy 
is to reduce the number of ego dystonic processes to 
very small proportions and the object-relations theory 
in which the past is reviewed in order to correct the 
patient's attitude to the figures of his infancy through 
transferring the attitude onto the analyst temporarily. 
The last theory suggests more emphasis on the trans- 
ference although it is not yet agreed that this change 
yields better results, Benjamin Nelson's comment 
states that the prime innovation of Dr. Walker's paper 
lies in the recognition of the need to integrate the 
Habit Relearning and Object Relations theory so 
that the improvement of the patient's object relations 
can be described as the relearning of habits by re- 
viving the patient's habitual reactions to the figures 
of his infancy and inducing him to relearn these in a 
new way through his reactions to his analyst.—D. 
Prager. 

1614. Warner, Silas L. (Div. Mental Health, City 
of Philadelphia.) Spotting the neurotic and help- 
ing the maladjusted. Personnel J., 1957, 36, 136- 
139.—]Jobs and people should be matched. Even some 
psychotics can do well in suitable jobs. Some neu- 
rotics will do many extra hours of work or turn out 
extremely accurate and reliable work, The character 
disorder is the most difficult employee to spot and 
may cause a great deal of trouble. Alcoholics should 
be referred early for the treatment of their choice. 
Seriously depressed employees should be referred for 
medical or psychiatric consultation before they attempt 
Suicide. Employees with early senile changes should 
be kept in routine work they know well—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

1615. Wissfeld E. (Nervenklinik der Stadt und 
Universitat Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) Uber die 
Krankheiten, bei denen poriomane Zustände 
vorkommen. (On diseases, in which poriomanic 
States occur.) Nervenarzt, 1957, 28, 389-399.—50 
patients (36 male, 14 female, average age 20), who 
had shown a periodic drive to run away without plan 
and often without clear recollection later, were ex- 
amined. 22 had an abnormal EEG. Clinical diag- 
nosis was "epileptoid psychopathy" in 16, "organic 
brain damage" in 12, "idiopathic mental deficiency" 
in 7, "reaction to situational conflict" in 7, “milieu- 
damage" in 6, and "emotional or moral lability, neg- 
lect" in 4 girls. Combinations of these categories 
were held responsible in % of the cases. 21 refer- 
ences.—M. Kaelbling. 
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1616. Allen, Gordon. (Nat. Inst. Men. Health.) 
Patterns of discovery in mental deficiency. Eugen. 
Quart., 1957, 4, 206-207.—Genetic research on men- 
tal deficiency can be approached on 3 levels: 4 gen- 
eral genetic mechanisms with their 4 major patterns 
of research; future avenues for research opened up 
with each specific defect explored; and the multiple 
methods of description, deduction, induction, and in- 
tuition. Each pattern is illustrated by examples.— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 

1617. Barnett, Charles D., & Cantor, Gordon N. 
(George Peabody College for Teachers.) Discrimi- 
nation set in defectives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
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1957, 62, 334-337.—“Forty male defectives who were 
unable to learn to discriminate between an up-right 
and an inverted triangle in a previous study were 
given the same learning task again. Half of the sub- 
jects (experimentals), prior to their second encounter 
with the triangle discrimination, were trained to a 
criterion on a comparable task involving black and 
white semi-circles. Special instructional techniques 
were used to insure learning in this ‘warm-up’ task, 
The remaining subjects (controls) spent a compara- 
ble amount of time in a warm-up situation engaged in 
color-naming. Тһе two groups, leveled for M.A. 
were then compared in their performances on the tri- 
angle task. The experimentals were significantly 
better than the controls. The high M.A. group sur- 
passed the low M.A. group. There was no significant 
interaction between treatment group and M.A. level, 
indicating that transfer of training occurred in the 
experimental group at both the high and low M.A. 
levels."—V. M. Staudt. 


1618. Bellack, Stephen, (Lincoln State School, 
Lincoln, Ill.) & Albaum, Joseph. The thyroid 
function in mongoloids as determined by the meas- 
urement of protein bound iodine. Amer, J. ment. 
Defic., 1957, 62, 275.—The findings of this study con- 
firm previous observations that “the thyroid function 
is not significantly affected in mongoloid patients."— 
V. M. Staudt. 


4/1619. Bensberg, Gerard J., (George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers) & Cantor, Gordon N. Reaction 
time in mental defectives with organic and familial 
etiology. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 534—537.— 
“(1) Twenty-four mentally defective Ss having an 
organic etiology were matched on the basis of C.A. 
and M.A. with 24 Ss of familial etiology. All Ss 
were given a simple and a discrimination reaction 
time task, (2) It was predicted that there would be 
no difference between the organic and familial groups 
on the simple task, that the familials would be sig- 
nificantly faster on the discrimination task, and that 
there would be a significant interaction, the differ- 
ence between the organics and familials being greater 
on the discrimination task than on the simple task. 
(3) For the total groups, the familials were sig- 
nificantly faster than the organics on the simple task 
and on the discrimination task. A significant inter- 
action of the nature predicted was found. (4) The 
correlations between М.А, and performance on the 
simple and discrimination tasks were not significant 
for the organic group. However, for the familial 
group, significant correlations of — .57 and — .64 be- 
tween M.A. and scores on the simple and discrimina- 
tion tasks were found. (5) When the organic group 
was divided into a group have a ‘clear cut’ etiology 
and a group of questionable etiology, different results 
were obtained. The ‘clear cut’ organic group was 
significantly slower than the familials on the simple 
and discrimination tasks, but the interaction between 
etiology and type of task was not significant. The 
‘questionable’ organic group did not differ signifi- 
cantly from the familials on the simple and discrimi- 
nation tasks, but in this case there was a significant 
interaction, It was concluded that these ambiguous 
findings reflect the heterogeneity of the brain injured 
group in regard to the effects of organicity on per- 
formance in reaction time tasks.”—V. M. Staudt. 
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7 Blackman, Leonard 5. (Institute for Re- 
search on Exceptional Children, Univer. of Illinois.) 
Toward the concept of a “just noticeable differ- 
ence” in IQ remediation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1957, 62, 322-325.—The author states that “research 
aimed at raising the intellectual level of mentally re- 
tarded children gives no indication of whether the 
differences found, regardless of statistical significance 
tests, really make a difference at home, in the class- 
room, or on the playground.” He suggests the use 
of the JND concept in IQ remediation—V. M. Staudt. 


1621. Brandon, M. W. G. (Fountain Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) The intellectual and social status of 
children of mental defectives. Parts I & П. J. 
ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 710-738.—73 certified mentally 
defective women bore 150 children. While the women 
were very similar to other institutionalized groups, 
with mean Terman-Merrill IQ of 63 and Wechsler of 
80, they perhaps should not be regarded as feeble- 
minded. At follow-up 41 were deceased. The others 
had mean IQ of 89, and the intelligence of the chil- 
dren should be regarded as within normal limits. 
The mother with the lowest IQ (Wechsler 55) pro- 
duced the child with the highest IQ (SB 132) ; the 
mother with the highest IQ (113) produced one of 
the defective children (IQ 44). It is concluded that 
women who have been certified as mentally defective 
do not appear to have large numbers of defective chil- 
dren—the percentage in the present survey being 3.7. 
61 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

1622. Chambers, Guinevere S., & Hamlin, Roy 
M. Rorschach "inner life" capacity of imbeciles 
under varied conditions. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1957, 62, 88-95.— The main conclusions from an 
analysis of 100 imbecile Rorschachs are as follows: 
(a) Imbeciles have some capacity for M and related 
introversive responses. (b) “Repetition of the Ror- 
Schach steadily increases the number of M and H re- 
sponses on the later Rorschachs.” (c) “One group 
was moved and thereafter lived in a very different 
environment from the other group. The only differ- 
ence suggested as associated with this change was 
concentrated chiefly in the second Rorschach, im- 
mediately following the move. H and R increased 
at the time of the move, whereas no such change was 
apparent for the subjects who did not move. The 
differences in M are in the same direction but cannot 
be clarified from our data.” (d) “The data give some 
indication that imbeciles classified as 'familial pro- 
duce fewer ‘introversive’ responses than do imbeciles 
where probable specific injury or developmental cause 
of mental deficiency is suspected.” (e) "No differ- 
ences in introversive responses were associated with 
the administration of glutamic acid."—V. М. Staudt. 


1623. Charles, Don C. (Iowa State College, 

mes, Iowa.) Adult adjustment of some deficient 
i Ы children. Part II. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
Е 7, 62, 300-304. —А report of a long-term investiga- 
Тов. of mentally deficient individuals is presented. 
Types of agencies participating in the care and train- 
ing of deficient persons in the United States are 
enumerated.—]/. M. Staudt. 

1624. Clader, Dorothy E. (Univer. Colorado 

edical Center.) Accelerated intellectual growth 
and personality development as seen in phenyl- 
оне subjects during medical treatment. 

mer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 538-542.—3 cases 
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of children with a medical diagnosis of phenylketo- 
nuria are described. Progressive psychological evalu- 
ations of the 3 children were made. Brief summaries 
of behavioral changes in the 3 cases are described.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


1625. Clarke, A. D. B. (The Manor Hospital, 
Epsom, Surrey, England.) A symposium: The so- 
cial adjustment of the mentally deficient: I. Recent 
English research. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 
295-299.—In introducing the symposium the author 
observes that the concept of mental deficiency is not a 
scientific one, but rather social, legal and administra- 
tive. The problem of mental deficiency in England 
with special reference to social adaptation is discussed. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


1626. Costello, C. G. (St. George's Hosp., Mor- 
peth, Eng.) The control of visual imagery in men- 
tal disorder. J. ment. Sci, 1957, 103, 840-849.— 
Twenty dysthymics, 20 hysterics, and 20 normals were 
given a space test, the Necker Cube and the Gordon 
test of visual images; they can be divided into three 
groups: those who can control their visual images, 
those called vivid-autonomous whose images are vivid 
and difficult to control, and those called weak-unstable. 
Mental disorder is not a concomitant of inability to 
control visual images, but the kind of control a pa- 
tient has can be related to the sort of disorder he has. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


1627. Craft, Michael (Royal Western Counties 
Hosp. Starcross, Devon, Eng.) Tranquillizers in 
mental deficiency: Hydroxyzine. J. ment. Sci., 
1957, 103, 855-857.— Test-retest. with Terman-Mer- 
rill tests showed no effects —W. L. Wilkins, 


1628. Doll, Edgar A. (Bellingham, Washington.) 
H. H. Goddard and the hereditary moron. Science, 
1957, 126, 343-344.—“Goddard founded the first full- 
time research laboratory on mental deficiency at the 
Training School at Vineland, New Jersey . . . "Не 
translated the Binet-Simon scale into English and 
standardized it “on a then reasonably adequate Ameri- 
can poplation” which opened the way for a new classi- 
fication of feebleminded; and this in turn illuminated 
educational, social, and occupational potentials of the 
mentally subnormal. He coined the word moron to 
refer to the highest or marginal degree of mental de- 
ficiency, devoted much research to this level of mental 
deficiency. “Не was warmly regarded for his hon- 
esty, candor, humor, consideration, humility—and sen- 
sitiveness."—S. J. Lachman. 


1629, Donovan, Helen. (Bureau for Speech Im- 
provement, Board of Education—City of New York.) 
Organization and development of a speech pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded children in New 
York City public schools. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1957, 62, 455-459.—The speech program for mentally 
retarded children in New York City public schools is 
described. It was found after two years that the re- 
sults of this program were most encouraging —/’. 
Staudt. 

1630. Ferguson, Robert G. (Phila, Com. on the 
Mentally Retarded.) A study of the problem of 
mental retardation in a large urban community. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 490-501.—A. Com- 
mission on the Mentally Retarded was appointed in 
Philadelphia to survey the community in order to de- 
termine the nature and scope of the problem and to 
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formulate and assist the implementation of recom- 
mendations for a comprehensive program of services 
for the mentally retarded. Material was organized 
into three major areas: (a) Understanding, develop- 
ment and guidance; (b) occupational, social and resi- 
dential living; and (c) related services such as re- 
search, legislation, etc. Since mental retardation is 
not a disease entity but a symptom of a variety of 
inadequacies, the problem should be integrated in the 
field of mental health but considered separately from 
mental illness. Inadequate facilities and lack of as- 
sistance for parents should be corrected immediately. 
There is a continuing need for planning by an ob- 
jective and representative community body which will 
supply professional leadership in this area—R. E. 
Perl. 

1631. Forssman, Hans, (Univer. Góteborg, Swe- 
den) & Thysell, Torsten. A woman with mon- 
golism and her child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 
62, 500-503.—A report is presented of a mongolian 
mother, her child and the child's father.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

1632. Gallagher, James J. (U. of Ill, Urbana.) 
A comparison of brain-injured and non-brain-in- 
jured mentally retarded children on several psy- 
chological variables. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child De- 
velopm., 1957, 22(2), Ser. 65, ii, 79 p.—Institu- 
tionalized mentally retarded children, 24 brain-in- 
jured and 24 familial type, were matched on Binet 
MA and compared on measures of perception, learn- 
ing aptitude, intellectual scatter, language develop- 
ment, quantitative ability and personality character- 
istics. Predicted differences in perceptual ability and 
learning aptitude were not found. The brain-injured 
group were superior on tasks requiring verbal imita- 
tive responses; the familial group were superior on 
associative verbal tasks. On personality traits the 
BI children were rated hyperactive, lacking attention, 
fearful, less popular and more uninhibited than their 
familial pairs. 50 references—E. L. Robinson. 

1633. Gibson, Robert. (Manitoba School, Portage 
la Prairie, Manitoba.) Mandibulofacial dysostosis 
with oligophrenia in siblings. Amer. J. ment, De- 
fic., 1957, 62, 504-506.—A sibship is described “where 
the father showed mild symptoms of mandibulofacial 
dysostosis, and two out of three siblings were af- 
fected. Of these one presented the complete form of 
the disease, In both cases physical abnormality was 
associated with oligophrenia of imbecile grade."— 
V. M. Staudt, 

1634. Ginglend, David R. (Plainfield, N. J., Pub- 
lic eM) Some observations on evaluating the 
progress of severely retarded or "trainable" chil- 
dren in a school program. Amer. J, ment. Defic., 
1957, 62, 35-38.—Evaluation of the progress of se- 
verely retarded children in a school program is de- 
scribed and discussed under 5 headings: area of 
mental health, area of social development and adjust- 
ment, area of language development, area of physical 
development (motor and muscular), and area of in- 
tellectual development—V. M. Staudt. 

1635. Heiser, Karl F. (Glendale, Ohio.) Mental 
deficiency in the urban community. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 484-489.—The term “men- 
tal deficiency" is a misnomer used to represent a 
large'variety of physical, behavioral and emotional 

pathologies which should be known and dealt with 
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for what they are. It is a community problem and 
should be dealt with as such by the normal community: 
agencies. Research is needed by a variety of dis- 
ciplines. There is an urgent need for good, super- 
vised foster homes as a better and less expensive sub- 


as the large custodial institutions.—R, E, 
Р 


1636. Heller, Arthur D. (Prudhoe and Monckton 
Hospital, Northumberland, England.) The Draw-a- 
Person Test in mental defectives. Ment. НІ, 
London, 1957, 16, 90-95.—It is the opinion of the re- 
searcher that the test has value in a system of ex- 
amining mental defectives. The subjects for the study” 
were 201 male and 114 female defectives with Binet 
IQ scores of from 20 to 90. А scoring system 
based upon items in the drawing with weights be- 
tween 0 and 30 was devised. The results of this 
study indicated that female patients in the lower IQ 
groups attained greater scores than males of the same 
IQ groups. The converse was true with the male 
and female patients of the higher intellectual levels. 
"In general mental defectives with a higher IQ show 
congruous numbers of score points in the drawing 
tests.” However, exceptions to this finding indicate 
the need for a study of a specific diagnostic value of 
the test.—R. A. Hagin. 

1637. Hesselschwerdt, Paula; (Columbus State 
School, Columbus, Ohio) Sherman, Helen; Smith, 
Sadie, & Sterling, Mildred. Some basic considera- 
tions in social work with the mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 131-136.—4 aspects 
of social work with the mentally retarded, as the au- 
thors experienced them, are described: (a) the more 
personalized aspects of the worker-client relation- 
ships, (b) the use of authority in the case work proc- 
ess, (c) the language of help, and (d) the non- 
neurotic aspects of parents' reactions to mental re- 
tardation.—V. M. Staudt. 

1638. Hormuth, Rudolph P. (Division of Health 
Services for Mentally Retarded Children, Children's 
Bureau, New York.) Community clinics for the 
mentally retarded. Children, 1957, 4, 181-185.— 
The needs to be considered in planning for com- 
munity clinics for the mentally retarded must include 
such items as: (a) various clinic patterns, (b) dif- 
ferences within the category, (c) care of infants, (d) 
the pre-school children, and (9 the adolescents and 
young adults.—S. M. Amatora. 

1639. Hunt, Betty, (Columbus State School) & 
Patterson, Ruth M. Performance of familial men- 
tally deficient children in response to motivation 
on the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 326-329,—This study attempted 
to determine the effects of two levels of motivation 
on 50 mentally deficient boys diagnosed as familial. 
The hypothesis “їп null form was that concrete moti- 
vation would not increase the performance on a given 
task and that the addition of verbal urging would not 
be any more effective.” The results suggest “that 
motivation with verbal urging is slightly more effect- 
tive than concrete motivation which is not empha- 
sized.” The psychological implications of the study 
are also discussed.—V. M. Staudt, 

1640. Johnson, D. F. (School of Fine Arts, Kan- 
sas Univer., Lawrence, she) Art education for 
the educable mentally retarded child, Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 442-450. —Art education is dis- 
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cussed here in terms of the developmental sequence 
in graphic expression, objectives of the art program, 
and teaching techniques in art education. 28 refer- 
ences.—V. M. Staudt. 

1641. Johnston, Alfred HL, (Lakeland Village, 
edical Lake, Wash.) & Martin, Charles H. The 
linical use of reserpine and chlorpromazine in the 
care of the mentally deficient. Amer. J. ment. De- 
с, 1957, 62, 292-294.—“Both drugs, reserpine and 
hlorpromazine, were found useful as tranquilizers for 
hyperactive, aggressive and destructive patients. 
"| heir halls, formerly often in a turmoil, became more 
peaceful and quiet. Destruction of property and 
clothing diminished, compensating for the cost of the 
drugs. The attitude of the ward personnel improved 
and physical restraint of patients could be eliminated. 
In some patients, when one drug failed, a change in 
medication was found beneficial. In all cases individ- 
wal selection of drugs and an adjustment in dosage 
and schedule were necessary for best results."—V. M. 
Staudt. 
1642. Korsakov, S. S. On the psychology of 
microcephalics. Amer, J. ment, Defic., 1957, 62, 
108-121.—The translator says that this paper “based 
on the study of one microcephalic idiot is a master- 
piece of clinical observation, description and scientific 
thought, The ideas have lost their novelty and, in 
the years that followed, have been expressed in differ- 
ent terms, but the work retains its unique value and 
wealth of clinical information.”—V. M. Staudt, 
1643. Kramer, Morton; (National Institute of 
Mental Health, Public Health Service, Bethesda, 
Md.) Person, Philip H., Jr., Tarjan, George; Mor- 
gan, Richard, & Wright, Stanley W. A method 
for determination of probabilities of stay, release, 
and death, for patients admitted to a hospital for 
the mentally deficient: The experience of Pacific 
State Hospital during the period 1948-1952. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 481-495.—A series of analy- 
ses is presented demonstrating "a method for deter- 
mining the probability of release, death and retention 
for patients admitted to a hospital for the mentally re- 
tarded.”—V. M. Staudt. 
1644. Leland, Henry, (Muscatatuck State School, 
Butlerville, Indiana) & Goldberg, I. Ignacy. Na- 
tional Assoc. for Retarded Children.) Rehabilita- 
tion of the institutionalized mentally retarded. 
Amer, Psychologist, 1958, 12, 528-530.—"In order to 
determine the present status of psychology in state 
institutions, a questionnaire was sent to 101 insti- 
tutions in the United States and Canada. . . . Replies 
Were received from 7296 of the total sent. Thirteen 
reported that they have no psychologists. . . . The 72 
institutions which replied have 109,010 patients served 
by 143 full-time and 14 part-time psychologists—ap- 
proximately 725 patients per psychologist." In gen- 
eral the functions of psychologists in these institu- 
tions are very similar. The “role of the department 
of psychology, as with other services in an institu- 
tion, should not be as an autonomous unit with sepa- 
rate function, but as an integral part of a patient- 
centered team.”—S. J. Lachman. 
1645. Levy, James M., (Winfield State Training 
School, Winfield, Kansas) Jones, B. E., & Croley, 
Hugh T. Effects of methylphenidate (Ritalin) on 
Irug-induced drowsiness in mentally retarded pa- 
tients. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 284-287.— 
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33: 1641-1648 
“This double-blind study, in which institutionalized 
mentally retarded patients receiving ataractic and 
anti-convulsant drugs were administered Ritalin, sug- 
gests the following conclusions: 1. In 59 subjects 
who showed varying degrees of ataractic or anti-con- 
vulsant drug induced lethargy and drowsiness, Ritalin 
in a dosage level of 20 mg. t.i.d. was effective in in- 
creasing their alertness as indicated by the subjective 
evaluation of the ward aides over two bi-weekly 
periods, 2. In 16 cases, selected from the total 59 
patients who showed marked degrees of ataractic or 
anti-convulsant drug induced lethargy and drowsi- 
ness, Ritalin in a dosage level of 20 mg. t.i.d. was 
effective in increasing their alertness as indicated by 
the charts of daily behavior recorded by the ward 
aides. 3. The Ritalin produced no significant changes 
in the total group in undesirable or antisocial be- 
havior, number of seizures, or sleep patterns.” —V. 
M. Staudt. 


1646. MacGillivray, Ronald C. (Lennox Castle 


Hospital, Nr. Glasgow, Scotland.) Hypertelorism | ў 


with unusual associated anomalies. Amer. J. ment, 0 
Defic., 1957, 62, 288-291.—“The literature on hyper- 
telorism—Grieg’s disease—is briefly reviewed, it is 
suggested that the condition is a specific morbid entity 
and that the term should be restricted to this usage 
and not applied when an increased inter-pupillary dis- 
tance occurs as an incidental feature of some other 
disease. A further case with unusual associated ab- 
normalities, notably a capillary naeyus and mental 
deterioration, is reported and the etiology and rela- 
tionship to certain other forms of oligophrenia are 
discussed.” —V. M. Staudt. 


1647. May, W. Theodore, (Univer. of Tenn., Col- 
lege of Medicine, Memphis, Tenn.) & Perry, Harold 
W. The relationship between the Stanford-Binet 
(Form L) vocabulary and the Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale in a group of mentally retarded 
children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 330-333.— 
“This study attempted to ascertain the relationship 
between the Stanford-Binet, Form L, Vocabulary IQ's 
with CMMS IQs of a group of 51 mentally retarded 
(educable) children. The product-moment and rank- 
order correlation coefficients of .43 (1% level of sig- 
nificance) was obtained, This, it is felt, is not an 
adequate degree of relationship for the two tests to 
be used interchangeably, thus substantiating the con- 
clusions of two previous studies . . . on normal and 
cerebral palsied children with wider intelligence 
ranges. Marked revisions of the CMMS seem to be 
in order."—V. M. Staudt. 


1648. Michael-Smith, Harold; Giannini, Mar- 
garet J., & Slobody, Lawrence В. (N. Y. Medical 
College & Flower & Fifth Ave. Hosp, №. Үз ОЛ 
The relationship of the Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospital Clinic for Mentally Retarded Children to 
a community-wide program in an urban M 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 502-507.—. - 
though with the mentally retarded as with other 
handicapped individuals, services need not be estab- 
lished for the purpose of serving them alone, there 
are just too few services to offer psychiatric and 
other assistance in solving problems. The purposes 
of the clinic here described are: (1) To make, an 
etiological and pathological diagnosis of the individ- 
ual’s mental retardation; (2) to determine the ‘effect 
of the child’s mental retardation on his intellectual, 
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physical, emotional and social growth; (3) to de- 
termine the adjustment of the family to the presence 
of the mentally retarded child; (4) to give therapy 
to the total child, including physical, mental, emo- 
tional and social aspects; (5) to counsel parents as 
to prognosis and future management; (6) to inform 
physicians, medical students, nurses, psychologists, 
etc., about mental retardation ; (7) to serve as a 
guide for the establishment of other clinics; and (8) 
to engage in research on prevention and treatment.— 
R. E. Perl. 

1649. Murphy, Mary Martha. (State Colony, 
Woodbine, N. J.) Rhythmical responses of low 
grade and middle grade mental defectives to music 
therapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 361-364.—Men- 
tal defectives who responded to music with whole 
body rocking (N —32) were compared with those 
who responded with hand capping (N — 32) only. 
The diagnostic backgrounds of the two groups were 
similar except that familial types occurred more fre- 
quently among the clappers. The average MA of the 
clappers was higher than that of the rockers, Clap- 
pers seemed more socially responsive than rockers. 
Clappers whose MAs overlapped with that of rockers 
had higher Vineland’s than the rockers.—L. В. 
Heathers. 

1650, O’Connor, N. Cee Hospital, Den- 
mark Hill, London, S.E. .) Imbecility and color 
blindness. Amer, J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 83-87.— 
"The Ishihara Tests for Color Blindness when used 
with 144 imbeciles, although not when used with fee- 
bleminded patients, gave results which strongly sug- 
est a significantly higher incidence of color blind- 
ness than is found with normals. If this finding is 
verified, it is likely that the incidence of color blind- 
ness with imbeciles will be at least 1396 as compared 
with about 895 for normal young adults from the 
same area of Southern England." —V. M. Staudt. 

1651. Preston, Eleanora Marie, (Los Angeles 
State College of Applied Arts and Sciences.) A 
comparative study of programs for the education 
of the severely retarded as Compared with opin- 
ions of what teachers in these programs believe 
they should be. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 
263-266.—The aim of this investigation was "to de- 
Scribe existing programs of education for the se- 
verely mentally retarded in the public schools of 
California and to compare them with what teachers 
in such programs believe they should be." Conclu- 
sions, educational implications and needs for addi- 
tional research are discussed.—7V. M. Staudt, 

1652, Rabin, Herbert M. (Lincoln State School.) 
The relationship of age, intelligence and sex to 
motor proficiency in mental defectives, Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 507-516.—Results are pre- 
sented of a study which "investigated the relationship 
of age, intelligence, and sex to motor proficiency, as 
measured by the Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Develop- 
ment Scale, in institutionalized endogenous mentally 
defective children, ages 10-14," 22 references.—7. 
M. Staudt. 

1653. Rehn, A. T., (Lapeer State Home and Train- 
ing School, Lapeer, Mich.) & Thomas, Ethelbert, 
Jr. Family history of a mongoloid girl who bore 
a mongoloid child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 
496-499.—A presentation in pedigree form is given 
of the family history of a mongoloid girl who gave 
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birth to a mongoloid child. “The report is presented 
only to further the present meagre material on repro- 
duction in the mongoloid and not in itself to provide 
substantiation for any theory of the etiology of mon- 
golism."—F. M. Staudt. 

1654. Siegel, Saul M. (Univer. of Buffalo.) Dis- 
crimination among mental defective, normal, 
Schizophrenic and brain damaged subjects on the 
Visual-Verbal concept formation test. Amer, J. 
ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 338-343. —" This study indicates 
that mental defectives have great difficulty in formulat- 
ing and verbalizing even simple concepts, and that the 
Visual-Verbal Test sharply differentiates such in- 
dividuals from those of normal intelligence. That 
the concepts involved are simple is evident from the 
fact that subjects of normal intelligence (down to 85 
IQ) make very few single misses and no double 
misses on the fask. Use of this test in clinical set- 
tings must be accompanied by a great deal of caution, 
Although the single miss criterion differentiates the 
mental defectives from brain damaged subjects, the 
numerical difference in means is quite small. Also, 
although the double miss criterion discriminated the 
mental defectives from the other clinical groups, the 
degree of discrimination varied with the IQ level of 
the defective group. It is evident that in a clinical 
setting, mental deficiency must be ruled out before 
this test can be used for other purposes,”—/V, М, 
Staudt, 

1655. Sjógren, Torsten, & Larsson, Tage. Oligo- 
phrenia in combination with congenital ichthyosis 
and spastic disorders: A clinical and genetic study. 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1957, Suppl. 113, 112 p.—This 
is the first description of a syndrome characterized 
by low-grade Stationary oligophrenia, congenital sta- 
tionary pronounced ichthyosiform erythrodermia and 
congenital symmetric Spastic pyramidal symptoms. 
Of 28 cases described 3 had also a degeneration of 
the pigmented epithelium of the macula. There is 
high excess mortality. No reduced syndrome or soli- 
tary occurrence of the components was found among 
parents and sibs. The disease has a genetic causa- 
tion. Exogenous factors were of no significance. 
The mode of inheritance is monohybrid autosomal 
recessive, Genealogic and geographic analysis sug- 
gests that for a great majority of the patients the dis- 
ease had its origin in a single gene mutation. 59 ref- 
erence.—R. Kaelbling. 


1656. Thomas, D. H. H. (Cell Barnes Hosp., 
St. Albans, Eng.) Impressions of the social prob- 
lem of mental retardation in the United States of 
America. World ment, Hlth., 1957, 9, 126-133.— 
More widely differing philosophies and facilities for 

е education and care of the mentally retarded are 
found in the U. S. compared with England. The au- 
thor observes that patterns of institutionalization in 
the U. S. have resulted in a greater tendency to pro- 
duce "loss of emotional rapport between patient and 
family,” and show a lack of “field application in the 
clinical practice . . , of the implications of medical 
genetics" particularly with regard to integrating the 
mentally retarded "into the Structure and life of the 
people.” Compared with England the shortage of 
qualified nurses is especially striking in the U. S— 
J. C. Franklin. 


1657. Thorne, Gareth D. (North Carolina In- 
stitutions for Mentally Retarded Children.) Sex 
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education of mentally retarded girls. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 460-463.—“‘Certain aspects of 
a study relating to sex education with groups of girls 
at Caswell Training School have been presented here. 
This represents the first follow up study of a program 
reported in the American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency some months ago. It is the impression of 
the staff involved in the program at Caswell that such 
instruction is most necessary to provide each student 
with information that is needed to cope with certain 
natural processes of life." Тһе author reports that 
many were eager to learn and expressed sincere ap- 
preciation for increased understanding of themselves. 
—V. M. Staudt, 


1658. Timberlake, William H., (Walter E. Fer- 
nald State School) Belmont Elizabeth H., & Ogo- 
nik, John. The effect of reserpine on 200 men- 
tally retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 
62, 61-66.—"Reserpine in one milligram daily dose, 
as used for uniformity in this study, resulted in im- 
provement in the behavior of 40% of over-active, 
abusive, destructive, impulsive or withdrawn, men- 
tally retarded patients, during the 2 months of medi- 
cation. 25% (47 patients) improved considerably. 
Intellectual capacity was not altered. The reserpine 
was well tolerated by most of the patients. Drowsi- 
ness when it occurred was generally transient. The 
patients not only became calmer but frequently were 
also more accessible and could be reasoned with. 
Advantage should be taken of this improved rela- 
tionship between the child and his associates.”—V. 
M. Staudt, 


1659. Tizard, J. The mental deficiency services 
vu E tomorrow. Ment. Hlth., Lond., 1956, 


1660. Walton, D., (Rainhill Hospital, near Liver- 
pool) & Begg, T. L. Cognitive changes in low- 
grade defectives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 
96-102.—An attempt to investigate further the effect 
of age on the mental growth of imbeciles is described. 
—F. M. Staudt. 


1661. Weatherwax, Joy, (Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children, Univer. Illinois, Urbana, 
Ш.) ,& Benoit, Е. P. Concrete and abstract think- 
ing in organic and non-organic mentally retarded 
children, , Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 548-553.— 

n investigation is described which attempted to de- 
termine whether the presence of brain injury in chil- 
dren significantly influences their capacity for ab- 
Stract thinking. The authors feel that their study 

Tecommends some caution in the matter of denying 
that organic children are capable of abstract thought; 
9n the other hand, more investigation is needed to 
determine the factors that operate to facilitate or 
impede the growth of this ability."—V. M. Staudt. 


1662. Wildenskov, Hans Otto T. (The Keller 
Institution, Brejninge St, Denmark.) Family care 
in Denmark. Part III. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 
62, 304-309.—The family care program for the 


mentally deficient in Denmark is described—V. M. 
Staudt. 


a 1663. Winthrop, Henry, (Univer. of Wichita) 
Taylor, Hayward. An inquiry concerning the 
Prevalence of popular misconceptions relating to 
mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 

348.—On the basis of responses to a questionnaire 
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answered by 133 subjects concerning their beliefs in 
respect to feeblemindedness the following conclusions 
were drawn: “(1) Sex differences in the holding of 
popular misconceptions concerning mental deficiency, 
were found for two of a sample of nine major false 
beliefs declared current three decades ago by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. (2) A 
large percentage of a current sample of adults, among 
whom are to be found laymen somewhat familiar with 
the problems of mental deficiency, still hold to some 
of the misconceptions which were common three de- 
cades ago... . (3) With respect to one of these be- 
liefs, concerning the possible confusion of mental 
deficiency with mental disease, approximately two- 
thirds of our sample still entertains this common mis- 
conception. (4) With respect to the belief that 
feeblemindedness is a mental disease, that it is cura- 
ble, and that the feebleminded should be sterilized, 
more than one-quarter of our sample clings to these 
misconceptions. (5) A good deal of semantic con- 
fusion may underlie popular misconceptions concern- 
ing mental deficiency. (6) If large percentages of 
people held each of the popular misconceptions of our 
sample in the decade 1920-1930, then there has been 
a substantial reduction in the degree to which some 
of these misconceptions are held today.’—V. M. 
Staudt. 


1664. Wolfson, Isaac N. (Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N. Y.) Clinical experiences with Serpasil 
and Thorazine in treatment of disturbed behavior 
of mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 
276-283.—“ (1) 156 patients (90 female and 66 male) 
were treated with Serpasil, Thorazine, or both drugs 
separately or in combination for a period of one to 
ten months. (2) Of 71 treated with Serpasil, 19 
showed marked, 19 moderate, 20 slight improvement 
and 13 no improvement. (3) Of 63 patients treated 
with Thorazine, 16 showed marked, 13 moderate, 17 
slight improvement and 17 no improvement. (4) 
Of 22 patients who received both drugs separately or 
in combination, 8 showed marked, 5 moderate and 9 
slight or no improvement. (5) During the use of the 
two drugs there was a reduction of 64% of camisoles 
and 66% of restraints. (6) The usual complications 
associated with the use of the drugs were observed, 
but they were not of serious consequence. (7) Both 
drugs have definite value in treatment of disturbed 
behavior of mentally retarded. (8) This limited 
study did not reveal any advantages or disadvantages 
of one drug over the other. (9) The apparent differ- 
ence in number of various degrees of response to both 
drugs is of no significance because of the small num- 
ber of patients under consideration.” —V. M. Staudt. 


1665. Wunsch, William L. (Rhode Island Men- 
tal Hygiene Services.) Some characteristics of 
mongoloids evaluated in a clinic for children with 
retarded mental development. Amer, J. ment. De- 
fic., 1957, 62, 122-130.— This study surveyed the 
characteristics of the 77 mongoloid children evaluated 
in a 3-year period at a state clinic for retarded chil- 
dren, Although the entire study group lived at home 
in Rhode Island at the time of evaluation, 3 subse- 
quently moved out of State, 5 entered institutions for 
the retarded and 1 died, The 77 mongoloid children 
represented about 20% of all patients seen at the 
clinic. Almost half the group (46.7%) were from 
5 to 9 years of age at time of evaluation and males 
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represented 58.4% of the total. About three-fourths 
of the children were classified as trainable and almost 
4% as educable. Actually, 36 children or almost 
half the study group were in public school classes. 
Factors accounting for non-attendance were age, in- 
telligence level and others, although lack of facilities 
was not a major cause. 51% of the children exhibited 
the docile-affective behavior usually attributed to mon- 
goloids. A larger proportion of boys were in the 
aggressive-hostile group which totaled 14.3%. . . . 
Assessment of intellectual capacity through individual 
psychological examination showed that about 20% 
of the study group were severely retarded while two- 
thirds fell within the moderately retarded range."— 
V. M. Staudt. 


1666. Zulliger, Hans. Untersuchung eines Falles 
von Pseudo-debilitát. (A case study of pseudo-fee- 
blemindedness.) Psyche. Heidel., 1957, 11, 388-400. 
—A 16-year-old boy was diagnosed as feebleminded 
on the Binet-Simon intelligence test. But diagnosis 
with the Z-Test, Rorschach, Behn-Rorschach, Düss 
Fables, and the Koch Tree Drawing Test all revealed 
good intellectual ability under evident inhibition. 
Test responses indicated the kind and extent of the 
inhibition, as well as the nature of the historical in- 
hibiting circumstances. The boy underwent psycho- 
therapy and subsequently continued his higher educa- 
tion with success.—E. И/. Eng. 


(See also Abstract 1472) 
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1667. Abegg, W. Die existenzielle Angst im 
frühen Kindesalter. (Existential anxiety in early 
childhood.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 110-113.— 
The point of departure is Heidegger's view that anx- 
iety is man's basic condition. In adults it is overlaid 
by “being lost in the publicity of ‘they.’” As a child 
he seeks passionately the experience of "loving meet- 
ing" (Binswanger). In children, anxiety is always 
accompanied by a somatic symptom, an expression of 
his experience as a menace to his existence, English, 
French and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1668. Anthony, E. J. An experimental approach 
to the psychopathology of childhood: Encopresis. 
Brit. J. med, Psychol., 1957, 30, 146—175.— Continuous 
type encopresis is related to low-pressure or neglectful 
toilet training and represents a failure of socialization 
characterized by low levels of aspiration by the 
mother. Discontinuous type encopresis is related to 
high-pressure or coercive toilet training and high 
levels of aspiration and achievement by the mother. 
In the former condition the aversion reaction is weak 
and in the latter it is strong. Emotional dysinhibition 
and general undersocialization are correlates of con- 
tinuous encopresis. Emotional inhibition and over- 
socialization are correlates of discontinuous encopre- 
sis. Habit training is required in the former, psy- 
chotherapy in the later. 33 references.—C. L. Winder. 

1669. Bauer, Robert W., & Johnson, Derwood 
E. (Evansville State Hosp.) The Question of 
Deterioration in alcoholism. J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 296.—Brief report. 

1670. Bendig, A. W. (U. of Pittsburgh.) Ex- 
traversion, neuroticism, and manifest anxiety. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 398.—Brief report. 
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1671. Bendig, A. W. (U. of Pittsburgh.) Mani- 


fest anxiety and projective and object measures 
of need achievement. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
354.— Brief report. 

1672. Bernstein, Isidor. The role of narcissism 
in moral masochism. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 26, 
358-377.—"Excerpts from the analysis of three pa- 
tients are presented to illustrate some genetic, dy- 
namic, and economic aspects of narcissism in the 
genesis of moral masochism. They were children of 
a narcissistic parent or parents to whom they became 
ambivalently, helplessly dependent. The child's body 
attributes, ego functions, and instinctual drives were 
in the service of the parental narcissism and imma- 
ture instinctual drives."—L. N. Solomon. 


1673. “Boots.” The feelings of a fetishist. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 742-758.— "Boots" collects 
rubber boots under the guise of part-time trading in 
Scrap rubber and by explaining his boot collection 
as a hobby. “Boots” is a self-professed homosexual 
fetishist. He believes in "once a fetishist, always a 
fetishist.” He functions in society without psychiatric 
care. He points out that not all homosexuals are 
fetishists. He states that a fetish is often a throw- 
back resulting from early childhood memories which 
are especially vivid—D. Prager. 

1674. Bostock, John, & Shackleton, Marjorie. 
Enuresis: A major social problem. Ment. Hlth. 
Lond., 1956, 15, 92-96. а 

1675. Buss, Arnold H., & Durkee, Апп. (Carter 
Memorial Hosp., Indianapolis.) An inventory for 
assessing different kinds of hostility. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 343-349.—' "This paper described 
the construction of an inventory consisting of the 
following scales: Assault, Indirect Hostility, Irrita- 
bility, Negativism, Resentment, Suspicion, Verbal 
Hostility, and Guilt. The first and second versions of 
the scale were item analyzed, and the final revision 
consists of 75 items. The hostility items were scaled 
for social desirability, and social desirability was cor- 
related with probability of endorsement. The r's of 
-27 and .30 for college men and women, respectively, 
were considerably smaller than those of previous 
studies. Factor analyses of college men’s and women’s 
inventories revealed two factors: An attitudinal com- 
ponent of hostility (Resentment and Suspicion) and 
а ‘motor’ component (Assault, Indirect Hostility, Ir- 
ritability, and Verbal Hostility)."—4. J. Bachrach. 

1676. Delay, J., Deniker, P., & Barande, R. Le 
suicide des épileptiques. (Suicide among epilep- 
tics.) Encéphale, 1957, 46, 401-436.—A relatively 
high proportion of suicidal attempts was found in a 
group of 346 epileptics. It appears that current 
medicological provisions are inadequate to protect the 
epileptic in this respect. 4 p. references.—A. 
Benton. 

1677. Dixon, James J., De Monchaux, Cecily, & 
Sandler, Joseph. Patterns of anxiety: An analysis 
of social anxieties. Brit. J, med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 
107-112—“‘Although there is а strong general factor 
of social anxiety, we must differentiate between à 
number of types of social fear which may mean very 
different things. Detailed examination of the focus 
of anxiety may throw light in particular upon the 
nature and development of the patient's super-ego, 
and upon his pattern of internalization and projec- 
tion."—C. L. Winder. 
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1678. Farrell, Malcolm J., (Walter E. Fernald 
State School) Ogonik, John, Jr., & Pichey, J. Ray- 
mond. A preliminary study of behavior problems 
їп а state school and therapeutic plans for preven- 
tion and rehabilitation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 
62, 26-31.—4A. discussion of the program at the Walter 
E. Fernald State School is presented.—V. M. Staudt. 


1679. Faust, Bernd.  Differentialdiagnostische 
Betrachtung zu verschiedenen Arten habitueller 
Ipsation im Kindes- und Jugendalter. (Differen- 
tial-diagnostic considerations of the various types of 
habitual ipsation in childhood and adolescence.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 198— 
201—Masturbation is frequently not a “perversion” 
but a pars pro toto attempt to satisfy otherwise unmet 
affectional needs. It is therefore necessary to re- 
classify the various categories under which the term 
masturbation may be subsumed. This point of view 
is illustrated by brief case histories. 17 references.— 
E. Schwerin. 


1680. Ghysbrecht, P. F. R. M. Betrachtungen 
über den Doppelselbstmord. (Some remarks on 
double suicide.) Psychol. Beit., 1957, 3, 94-107.— 
Various theoretical and philosophical aspects of dou- 
ble suicide are discussed in terms of phenomenological 
concepts. The author considers several cases and 
Offers some hypotheses of his own. English and 
French summaries.—H. P. David. 


1681. Gibbons, Robert J., & Armstrong, John D. 
(Alcoholism Research Found., Toronto, Ont.) Ef- 
fects of clinical treatment on behavior of alcoholic 
patients. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 429-450. 
— Behavioral changes, when observed, show consid- 
erable shift in behavior from pretreatment to post- 
treatment. Changes in drinking pattern for the N of 
555 were related to social stability, use of disulfiram, 
and payment of fees, and unrelated to age, number of 
years of drinking and duration of outpatient contact. 
Subjective standards of improvement or success are 
regarded as untrustworthy.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1682. Gross, Alfred A. An ethical approach to 
the problem of sexual deviation. Psychol. Serv. 
Cent. J., 1956, 9, 5970.— Current treatment of homo- 
Sexuals through legal and penal means is discussed. 
What is proposed is that research on a much wider 
Scale than has hitherto been undertaken set about 
the task of ascertaining whether the penal laws as 
they now stand represent the best means of express- 
ing the moral ideas of the people."—H. D. Arbitman. 


1683. Haines, William H. (Criminal Court, Cook 
County, Chicago.) The sex offender in Illinois. 
J, ‚ soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 120-126.—А review of statis- 
tics on this problem dating from 1938 is given. The 
author also reviews the history of the Criminal Sexual 


Psychopath Law in the United States.—L. A. Penn- 
mgton, 


1684. Hallgren, Bertil. Enuresis: A clinical and 
Benetic study. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1957, Suppl. 

+ Xii, 159 p.—The material consists of 229 pro- 
positi, 173 secondary cases, and 530 unaffected sib- 
ings and parents. It is analyzed according to the 
‘uration of enuresis, as to sex-distribution, for diurnal 
and nocturnal occurrence in regard to primary and 
acquired cases, as well as in its relationship to diurnal 
urinary frequency, to encopresis, to heavy sleep, to 
Pyloric Stenosis, infertility, and other physical com- 
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plications, to mental retardation, emotional disturb- 
ances and other “regressive” symptoms. While the 
etiology of nocturnal enuresis is heterogeneous there 
is a high probability that it is genetically determined 
in a “nuclear” group, the degree of manifestation of 
the genes being modified by environmental factors. 
100 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

1685. Hammer, Emanuel F. A psychoanalytic 
hypothesis concerning sex offenders. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1957, 18, 177-184.—The study included 
60 persons committed for sex offenses and 20 for non- 
sexual offenses. The Freudian hypothesis that the 
sex offense occurs in the service of negating feelings 
of bodily damage and genital mutilation was sup- 
ported. English, French and Spanish summaries.—S. 
Kavruck, 

1686. Hammer, Emanuel F., & Glueck, Bernard 
C., Jr. Psychodynamic patterns in sex offenders: 
A four-factor theory. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 
325-345.—200 sex offenders at Sing Sing in New 
York were studied over a 5-year period. Almost 
every case showed: (a) as a reaction to massive 
oedipal entanglements, castration fear or feelings and 
fear of approaching mature females psychosexually; 
(b) interpersonal inhibitions of schizoid to schizo- 
phrenic proportions; (c) weak ego-strength and lack 
of adequate control of impulses; and (d) concrete 
orientation and minimal capacity for sublimation. 
The sex offense represents an attempt of the patient 
to employ substitute sex outlets for the mature fe- 
male because of the threatening psychosexual and 
psychosocial potential with which the mature female 
is endowed.—D. Prager. 

1687. Hartelius, Hans. (Centrallarettet, Kristian- 
stad, Sweden.) Suicide in Sweden 1925-1950: A 
statistical analysis and psychodynamic interpreta- 
tion. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32, 151-181.— 
Official statistics are analyzed for incidence of suicide 
classified as to sex, marital status, rural-urban dis- 
tribution, and the different methods used for self- 
destruction. Over the years poisoning has increased 
most, whereas drowning decreased. In males, hang- 
ing and the overall incidence declined. А socio- 
logical and psychodynamic interpretation is presented. 
In 9 tables the statistical material is made available. 
55 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

1688. Hermann, Imre. Augenleuchten, Scham- 
gefühl unde Exhibitionismus. (Ocular light reflec- 
tion, feeling of shame, and exhibitionism.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1957, 16, 50-53.—The original 
perception by the small child of light reflections in 
the adult eye as “shining eyes” is considered as a 
source of anxiety. The memories of this perception 
are displaced and elaborated into the experience of 
shame. Morbid attempts to overcome this may lead 
to exhibitionism. Anxiety about “shining eyes” is 
instinctive and has a phylogenetic basis, English 
and French summaries.—J. W. House. 

1689. Holz, William C., Harding, George F., & 
Glassman, Sidney M. (U. S. Army.) A mote on 
the clinical validity of the Marsh-Hilliard-Liechti 
MMPI sexual deviation scale. J. consult. Psychol, 
1957, 21, 326.—In a study testing the clinical validity 
of the Marsh-Hilliard-Liechti MMPI Sexual Devia- 
tion Scale, the authors conclude that the scale “meas- 
ures generalized psychiatric maladjustment.” They 
note that the findings of Marsh, et al., “apparently re- 
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sulted from the gross differences between their com- 
parison groups. This study indicates that their 
scale cannot be used to distinguish between sexual 
deviates and other maladjusted groups."—4A. J, 
Bachrach, 

1690. Jackson, Joan K. (Univ. of Washington 
Sch. Med., Seattle, Wash.) The definition and 
measurement of alcoholism. H-technique scales 
of preoccupation with alcohol and psychological 
involvement. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 240— 
262.—Contrived items constructed from the Jellinek 
questionnaire allow differentiation of alcoholic groups 
by severity of pathology on two scales, which allow a 
measurement of alcoholism as well as a degree of 
involvement. Usefulness in counseling is pointed out, 
15 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1691. Jackson, Joan K. (Univ. of Washington 
Sch. Med., Seattle, Wash.) H-technique scales of 
preoccupation with alcohol and of psychological 
involvement in alcoholics: Time order of symp- 
toms. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 451-467.— 
The thesis that alcoholism is progressive in nature 
and the symptoms scalable is largely supported. Span 
of onset defines the speed with which alcoholic symp- 
toms are adopted; symptom span is also suggested as 
a useful concept.—IV. L. Wilkins. 

1692. Kelman, Harold. A unitary theory of 
anxiety. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1957, 17, 127-160.— 
Resume of past and present theories of anxiety was 
presented. It is necessary to distinguish between 
fear and anxiety. Attributes of healthier and sicker 
anxiety were described. The organism-environment 
is a single, integral reality. When the mean level of 
tension in this unitary system is exceeded, anxiety 
becomes manifest. Anxiety is an essential aspect 
of living. Selye’s ideas on stress partially confirm 
the theory of anxiety here presented. F. A, Weiss, 
J. W. Vollmerhausen, and H. Gershman were dis- 
cussants. 44 references.—D. Prager. 

1693. Kotkov, B. Unresolved sexual fantasies 
in group therapy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 313- 
322.—There is a dichotomy between Spiritual, non- 
animalistic, non-sexual people and dirty, sexual, sin- 
ful people. Emotions are to be controlled and con- 
cealed. The therapist like the parent will condemn 
sex. One is both the raper and the raped. There is 
a dichotomy between the non-sexual mother sur- 
rogate and the prostitute. Women may eat men up, 
suck them dry, and then abandon them. To get 
married means breaking the incest tabu. It is fan- 
tasied that the church regards sex as sinful. Mar- 
riage means fighting and sex means violent killing. 
A woman is the temptress leading a man to destroy 
her in a sadistic manner. Masturbation leads to im- 
potence or insanity. A large penis is essential to 
adequate sex. The vagina may snap the penis off. 
Mates are utilized as scapegoats, nurturers, or as 
luminaries. There is guilt about overdependence on 
the mate and the use of promiscuity to prove potency 
and to flee from homosexual anxieties.—. Prager. 

1694. Levinson, Harry. (Division of Industrial 
Mental Health, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan- 
sas.) Alcoholism in industry. Menninger Quart., 
1957, 11. 20 p.—This special issue of the Menninger 
Quarterly describes current development in programs 
for dealing with alcoholism in industry. Such pro- 
grams are taking three major directions: “Clinics 
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outside of industry but jointly sponsored by industries 
for their own specific service; community clinics, 
partly sponsored by industries and to which indus. 
tries may directly refer cases; and programs de- 
veloped primarily around Alcoholics Anonymous, 
either through the company medical department or 
through a specialized counselor for alcoholics,” 29 
references.—]V. A. Varvel. 

1695. Lofthus, Johan. (Dept. Ment. Hyg., Oslo, 
Norway.) Blood alcohol test and clinical exami- 
nation of automobile drivers in Oslo. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 217-228.—Despite the fact 
that degree of intoxication is affected by individual 
factors in the person examined (or in the examiner), 
and by environmental factors, the clinical judgment 
of intoxication cannot replace the blood test.—]/. L. 
Wilkins. 

1696. Lykken, David T. (U. Minn, Minneapo- 
lis.) А study of anxiety in the sociopathic per- 
sonality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 6-10.— 
As compared with 15 normal controls, “ ‘primary’ 
sociopaths showed significantly less ‘anxiety’ on a 
questionnaire device, less GSR reactivity to a ‘con- 
ditioned’ stimulus associated with shock, and less 
avoidance of punished responses on a test of avoid- 
ance learning. The 'neurotic' sociopaths scored sig- 
nificantly higher on the Taylor Anxiety Scale and 
on the Welsh Anxiety Index." Cleckley’s descrip- 
tive criteria were used. 24 references.—H. P. David. 

1697. Manis, Jerome G, & Hunt, Chester L. 
(Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo, Mich.) The 
community survey as a measure of the prevalence 
of alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 
212-216.—In 245 households (296 of the community) 
23 had had a serious problem with alcohol—this rep- 
resents 4.3% of the adults in the community. This 
cross-section technique results in a larger percentage 
than the Jellinek formula.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1698. Menninger, William C. (Topeka, Kansas.) 
Alcoholism: A national emergency. Menninger 
Quart., 1957, 1(2), 7-10.—To combat the “monstrous 
problem” of alcoholism, we must look at it as a health, 
or social, and a legal problem as well as a moral one. 
We must stress public education, research, profes- 
sional training, and adequate facilities for treatment. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

1699. Nagler, S. H. Fetishism: A review and a 
case study. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 713-741.— 
The paper reviews analytic literature оп fetishism 
and presents in detail a case of homosexual foot 
fetishism. “It is suggested that the fetishist is a 
passive, dependent individual of extremely low self- 
esteem, who seeks slavishly in fantasy to win favor 
and acceptance. Feeling inadequate to the full role 
of the male he serves the woman adoringly, religi- 
ously, or slavishly, to gain her love and her tolerance 
for his inadequate performance. In the case of the 
homosexual fetishist, he serves the man to gain his 
own acceptance as a male and thus is permitted to 
salvage his self-esteem,”—D, Prager. 

1700. Pearson, John S, & Kley, Irene B. 
(Rochester State Hosp. Minnesota.) On the ap- 
plication of genetic expectancies as age-specific 
rates in the study of human behavior disorders. 
Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 406-420.—"The long recog- 
nized tendency of many abnormal behavior patterns 
to run in families may prove useful in understanding, 
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predicting, and controlling such behavior, regardless 
of whether the ultimate cause lies in social heredity 
or in biological heredity and regardless of the extent 
to which these are correlated." The writers suggest 
that it is now possible to determine age-specific state- 
ments of probability that various disorders will de- 
velop in various subpopulations which should be stud- 
ied longitudinally to discover the differences between 
those Ss who develop the disorder and those who do 
not. Examples of the uses of genetic expectancies are 
given. 25 геѓегепсеѕ, —И/. J. Meyer. 

1701. Pihkanen, Toivo A. (Inst. Occup. Health, 
Helsinki, Finland.) On static atactic functional 
disorders caused by alcohol. Quart. J. Stud. Al- 
cohol, 1957, 18, 183-189.—With alcohol dose of 1 g. 
of absolute alcohol per kg. body weight, static ataxia 
was nearly double with brandy what it was with beer. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

1702. Pollack, Max, & Goldfarb, William. 
(Henry Ittleson Center for Child Research.) Pat- 
terns of orientation in children in residential treat- 
ment for severe behavior disorders. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 588-552.—A. group of chil- 
dren, ages 6 through 9, in residential treatment for 
severe behavior disorder were compared with a group 
of public school children for orientation for time, 
place, and person. The disturbed children were sig- 
nificantly inferior to normals. A subgroup of schizo- 
phrenic children was distinguishable from the others 
in their impairment of orientation. 16 references.— 
R. E. Perl. 

1703. Robins, Eli; (Washington U. Sch. Med., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Schmidt, Edwin H. & O'Neal, Pa- 
tricia. Some interrelations of social factors and 
clinical diagnosis in attempted suicide: A study of 
109 patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 221- 
231.—Social factors were investigated in the suicidal 
attempts of 109 patients brought to a general hospital 
immediately following a suicide attempt. Interrela- 
tionships of social troubles, diagnosis and suicide at- 
tempt are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

1704. Russell, Ivan L. (Child Guidance Clinic 
Southern Ill, Univ.) Behavior problems of children 
from broken and intact homes. J. educ. Sociol., 
1957, 31, 124-129.—This study involved 174 children 
from broken homes and an equal group of children 
from intact homes. Results of the study are analyzed, 
data presented relating to the differences between the 
two groups as well as differences within groups and 
tentative conclusions drawn.—S. M. Amatora. 

Д 1705. Saltz, Eli, & Hoehn, Arthur J. (Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center, Chanute 
Air Force Base, Illinois.) A test of the Taylor- 
Spence theory of anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 114-117.—"The present studies tested the 
Taylor-Spence theory under 2 conditions: (a) Com- 
peting and noncompeting materials were equated in 
difficulty for a nonanxious group. The prediction 
from the Taylor-Spence theory that the anxious Ss 
would perform more poorly on the competing than 
on the noncompeting material was not sustained. 
(b) Anxious and nonanxious Ss were tested on easy 
competing and difficult noncompeting materials. The 
Prediction from the Taylor-Spence theory was that 
anxious Ss would do more poorly (relative to non- 
anxious Ss) on the easy competing than on the dif- 
ficult noncompeting material. The results were ор- 
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posite from those predicted and significant at beyond 
the .05 level."—4. S. Tamkin. 

1706. Salzman, Leon. The concept of latent 
homosexuality. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1957, 17, 161- 
169.—The concept of latent homosexuality played a 
vital role in the theory of personality development. 
This concept becomes meaningless outside the libido 
theory since it connotes dormancy rather than poten- 
tiality. Homosexuality is a potentiality of all human 
beings under certain developmental conditions, We 
need to revise our notions about latent homosexuality 
to make it more useful in personality theory, 15 
references.—D. Prager. 

1707. Sapir, Jean V. (Connecticut Commission 
of Alcoholism, New Haven, Conn.) The alcoholic 
as an agency client. Soc. Casewk., 1957, 38, 355- 
361.—The author discusses social work with the 
alcoholic in terms of: (a) need for the social worker 
to examine his own attitudes, (b) the "unexpected 
results" of work with alcoholics, (c) helping the 
client mature, (d) cooperation with AA, (e) serv- 
ice to the AA member, (f) role of the public agency 
worker, and (g) avoiding the common hazards which 
accompany treatment of the alcoholic.—L. B. Costin. 

1708. Schwébel, Georg. Zum  Liebeswahn. 
(Love madness.) Acta psychother, psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1957, 5, 338-349.—To understand what 
love madness may be in the psychotic, a review of the 
world’s development is presented. A 36-year-old pa- 
tient’s anamnesis and treatment illustrate the thera- 
pist’s involvement in the patient's sexual needs and 
his responsibilities in this area for successful therapy. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1709. Segall, Aliza. (Lasker Mental Hygiene and 
Child Guidance Center of Hadassah, Jerusalem, 
Israel.) Report of a constipated child with fecal 
withholding. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 
823-829.—This is an interview-by-interview report 
of a 6-time contact with a disturbed 2-year-old child 
who would retain her feces for several days and 
empty her bowels only in bed. The syndrome seemed 
to express her protest against a compulsively clean 
mother and became an act of aggression against her, 
During treatment the symptom disappeared, the child 
became easier to handle and more affectionate to the 
mother.—R. E. Perl. 

1710. Selzer, Melvin L. Hostility as a barrier 
to therapy in alcoholism, Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 
31, 301-305.—“Hostility toward the alcoholic by those 
persons charged with the responsibility of aiding in 
his rehabilitation often perpetuates the drinking pat- 
tern." 2 possible sources of this hostility are un- 
realistic goals which are more a reflection. of the 
therapists hostility than an objective evaluation of 
the patient’s potential and unconscious envy by the 
therapist of the pleasurable aspects of excessive drink- 
ing. Only in a warm and permissive atmosphere can 
the alcoholic be rehabilitated—D. Prager. 

1711. Shagass, Charles, & Jones, Arthur L. 
(McGill Univ. Montreal, Can.) A neurophysiologi- 
cal study of psychiatric patients with alcoholism. 
Quart. J. Stud. "Alcohol, 1957, 18, 171-182.—For 40 
psychiatric patients with alcoholism sedation thresh- 
olds were essentially similar to those of 290 non- 
alcoholic patients—it is inferred that the concept of 
psychological factors common to alcoholic patients is 
not ѕиррогіей.—И/. L. Wilkins. 
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1712. Shentoub, S. A. De quelques problémes 
dans l'homosexualité masculine active: Fragment 
d'analyse. (Problems in active masculine homo- 
sexuality: Fragment of an analysis.) Rev. franç. 
Psychanal., 1957, 21, 485-534.—The analysis of a 
married homosexual, father of a child, is presented. 
The obsessive characteristics of the relationship to 
other men is emphasized, but the differences between 
this case and the true obsessive-compulsive is un- 
derlined. Access to heterosexuality is acquired by 
a double reconstitution of lost identity: that of the 
father, and consequently, the lost identity of the 
subject.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1713. Simonetti, Nicola. Suicidio e tentativo di 
suicidio. (Suicide and attempted suicide.) Difesa 
soc., 1957, 36, 66-111.—Suicide as an antisocial and 
antireligious act against nature is analyzed from psy- 
chiatric, sociological and psychological viewpoints, 
distinguishing among six major types of suicide: 
automatic, unconscious automatic, conscious auto- 
matic, emotional, passional, rational. The individual 
defenses as well as extrinsic conditions (sex, religion, 
socio-economic background, etc.) leading to suicide 
and data on its frequency are presented comparatively 
for various western countries and between Italian 
regions, particularly in relation to possible cultural 
motivations underlying this act. 147 references.—L. 
L'Abate. 

1714. Stewart, David A. (Bell Clinic, Willow- 
dale, Ontario, Can.) The meaning of intoxication: 
A dialogue. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 130-140.—4 pa- 
tients and the therapist discuss the subjective aspects 
of intoxication (alcoholic) and arrive at the conclu- 
sion that 2 life goals are momentarily achieved, 
namely, “feeling of oneness,” and enhanced feelings 
of personal (ego) strength.—L. А. Pennington, 

1715. Storr, Anthony. The psychopathology of 
fetishism and transvestitism. J. analyt. Psychol., 
1957, 2, 153-166.—Fetishists and transvestists are 
persons who, because of a certain type of immaturity, 
feel themselves to be inadequate as men, “Their 
symptoms are an effort to remedy this situation by 
an attempt to transfer masculinity from another per- 
son to themselves, whether this person be male or 
female. . . . This attempt is paralleled in the mytho- 
logical theme of the hero’s struggle with the bisexual 
dragon. . . . Opposing views of other psychopatholo- 
gists can be reconciled if this interpretation is ac- 
cepted.” Cases of impotence, homosexual fetishism, 
pes heterosexual fetishism are presented.—O. Strunk, 

т) 

1716. Straube, Wolfgang. Zur Psychopatholo- 
gie jugendlicher weiblicher Fortliufer. (The psy- 
chopathology of young female runaways.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 167-170.— 
3 cases of 12- to 16-year-old girls who are compulsive 
runaways are reported. In all 3 cases the first episode 
of running away occurred after onset of the menarche, 
and whenever menstruation thereafter did not occur, 
No external precipitating causes for running away 
could be ascertained, but all 3 girls had previously 
experienced brief periods of “autochthonous” dis- 
turbances. A close relationship between biological 
changes at the time menstruation is due and of “ап- 
tochthonous” disturbances seems to exist. Endocrine 
psychoses or brain injuries were ruled out in all 3 
cases. 19 references.—E. Schwerin. 
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1717. Strayer, Robert. (Bridgeport Clinic, 
Bridgeport, Conn.) A study of the employment 
adjustment of 80 male alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud, 
Alcohol, 1957, 18, 278-287.—Halt the sample had 
been separated from jobs at least once on account 
of drinking, 8195 had worked regularly prior to the 
onset of uncontrolled drinking, and 52% continued to 
work regularly even after that—W. L. Wilkins, 


1718. Terry, James; Lolli, Giorgio, & Golder, 
Grace. (Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.) Choice 
of alcoholic beverage among 531 alcoholics in 
California. Quart. J. Stud, Alcohol, 1957, 18, 417- 
428.—Distilled spirits are preferred by these poorly 
educated, underemployed, maritally maladjusted al- 
coholics. Most “winos” have always preferred some- 
thing other than wine—W. L. Wilkins. 


1719. Ullman, Albert D. (Tufts Univ., Medford, 
Mass.) Sex differences in the first drinking ex- 
perience. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 229- 
239.—Girls tend to have their first drink at home 
under parental supervision, but only 40% of boys do. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


1720. Undeutsch, Udo. 


(Koln-Lindenthal, Meis- 
ter-Ekkehart-Str. 11.) 


Das Motivationsgeschehen 
bei schuldhaft normwidrigem Verhalten. (Mo- 
tivation of guilty deviate behavior.) Z. exp. ange- 
wandt. Psychol., 1957, 4, 451-458.— "Violation of so- 
cial norms may result from ignorance of demands, 
norms, and consequences of violation, or from faulty 
energy regulation of the personal ego." English and 
French summaries.—]J. J. Koppite. 


1721. v. Haller, W. (Heil- und Pflegeanstalt 
Kaufbeuren, Germany.) Das Problem der Porio- 
manie, (The problem of poriomania.) Nervenarst, 
1957, 28, 385-389.—Poriomania is an unmotivated, 
aimless, periodic drive to wander about. In the con- 
troversy of whether such states are “epileptic equi- 
valents” or a psychopathic manifestation the author 
holds that both may occur but only psychodynamically 
unmotivated fugue-states should be called poriomania. 
Accordingly he advocates treatment as for psycho- 
motor epilepsy.—M. Kaelbling. 

1722, Vogl, Maria. Differentialdiagnose und 
Therapie der kindlichen Hypersexualitit. (Dif- 
ferential diagnosis and therapy of infantile hyper- 
sexuality.) Prax, Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1957, 6, 164-167.—In the treatment of children with 
problems of sexuality it is first necessary to differ- 
entiate between true hypersexuality caused by hor- 
monal imbalance, which may have resulted in 
precocious physical development; neurotically de- 
termined sexual activity; and sexual activity de- 
termined by delinquency. Drug therapy with Epi- 
physan was carried out in 32 cases of boys and girls. 
It was found that intra-muscular administration of 
this drug is effective only in cases of true hyper- 
sexuality where it acts as a transitory depressant on 
sexual excitability of children and adolescents, with- 
out causing any damage to the hormonal system. In 
contrast, little effectiveness can be expected from 
drug therapy in functionally determined hypersexu- 
ality.—E. Schwerin. 

1723. Wahl, C. W. (Dept. of Psychiatry, U. C. 
L. A. School of Medicine, Los Angeles, California.) 
Suicide as a magical act. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1957, 21, 91-98.—This paper will appear as a chapter 
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anthology “Clues to Suicide," McGraw-Hill, 
edited by Edwin Shneidman. Even when 
out by persons who appear to be eminently 
, suicide is “а magical act, actuated to achieve 
al, delusional, and irrational ends.” Some of 
motives in which this aspect of suicide is most 
gly suggested are: a wish to punish a depriving 
re by the induction of guilt, the wish to reduce 
sonal guilt through self-punishment, a morbid fear 
eath coped with by the mechanism of reaction 
ation, the unconscious significance of death it- 
and a kind of infantile cosmic identification.— 
. Varvel. 
24. Walters, Orville S. (VA Hosp., Danville, 
| The religious background of fifty alcoholics. 
mart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 405-416.— While 
ion is a strong influence on alcoholics, in the 
esent sample the alcoholics were not significantly 
ifferent from controls in early religious activity or 
ch affiliation; the parents of alcoholics were more 
ely to be church goers and the fathers of alcoholics 
re likely to be heavy drinkers. 21 references.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 
1725. Weiss, Daniel. (U. of Washington, ` Se- 
e.) Oedipus in Nottinghamshire. Lit. & Psy- 
chol., 1957, 7, 33-42.—“This paper is guided by the 
conviction that the Oedipal situation, as Freud de- 
scribed it, prevails in [Sons and Lovers]. Moreover, 
evails against Lawrence's attempts to direct it 
ig enlightened lines; that is, as a drama in which 
е son does not obtain possession of the mother and 
loes not seek his father's death. On the contrary, 
he novel contains, symbolically represented, a very 
and physical rivalry between father and son for 
Same woman, and a very real defeat of the father ; 
d, as a complement to the unresolved residue of 
t at defeating the father, an ensuing love for and 
entification of the son with the father. The two 
es, involving the mother and the two other 
... have a very real and essential role in the 
tking out of the novel. And the end of the novel, 
aul's choice of life over death, is a valid resolution 
the ambivalences, the disruptive ‘psychological ten- 
which is the very substance of the novel.”— 
‚ Fraiberg. 


1, 1/26. Wellman, Wayne M., Maxwell, Milton А., 
O’Hollaren, Paul. (Shadel Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) 
vate hospital alcoholic patients and the chang- 
g conception of the "typical" alcoholic. Quart. 
stud, Alcohol, 1957, 18, 388-404.—Patients in pri- 
clinics and hospitals tend to be socially and oc- 
у stable and maritally more stable than 
lic clinic patients. Only a fraction of alcoholics 
up on Skid Row, and this suggests some re- 
tation of sociological and educational thinking of 
roblem. 15 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 158, 1385, 1402, 1408, 1579, 2208) 
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27. Alajouanine, Th., Castaigne, P., Lhermitte, 
Escourolle, R., & Ribacourt, B. Étude de 43 
d'aphasie post-traumatique: Confrontation 
no-clinique et aspects évolutifs. (Study of 
es of posttraumatic aphasia: Anatamo-clinical 
rison and evolutive aspects.) Encéphale, 1957, 
—45.—The findings of this study indicated a 
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relationship between the clinical picture and the 
localization of the lesion which supported classical 
ideas on the question. The presence of a temporal 
lobe lesion adversely affected the prognosis and was 
usually associated with agrammatism. As compared 
with aphasia associated with cerebrovascular disease, 
the prognosis in postraumatic aphasia is relatively 
good.—A. L. Benton. 

1728. Barbara, Dominick A. Some aspects of 
stuttering in the light of Adlerian psychology. J. 
indiv. Psychol., 1957, 13, 188-193.—Some basic simi- 
larities between the author's studies of stuttering and 
of speech communication and of the theoretical formu- 
lations of Alfred Adler are discussed.—4. R. Howard. 

1729. Вау, E. (Neurologische Klinik der Medi- 
zinischen Akademie Düsseldorf, Germany.) Unter- 
suchungen zum Aphasieproblem. (Investigations 
of the problem of aphasia.) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 
450—455.— The classical distinction of motor, sensory 
and amnestic aphasia is theoretical and speculative. 
Findings in patients rarely fit any of these pure cate- — 
gories. The author, therefore, proposes to use chiefly 
operationally defined categories. He classifies his 
80 patients by means of a profile, which consists of 
a ranking scale as ordinate and the following tests 
on the abscissa: glossogram, praxia of speech mus- 
cles, series forward, repeating, reading (velocity, mis- 
takes) pictures (naming, pointing) repeating a story, 
misnaming, writing, drawing, associations (free and 
directed).—2M. Kaelbling. 

1730. Butler, Robert A., & Galloway, F. Thomas. 
(Walter Reed Army Hospital, Washington, D. C) 
Factoral analysis of the delayed speech feedback 
phenomenon. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 632- 
635.—When the speech feedback to a talker is de- 
layed, the talker often blocks or stutters. The pres- 
ent study examines this phenomenon as a function of 
the intensity and duration of the delayed feedback. 
The magnitude of the effect increased as the intensity 
of the delayed feedback was increased. For 2 in- 
tensities, the magnitude of the effect was greatest 
for delays about 0.2 seconds.—/. Pollack. 

1731. Doehring, Donald G., & Harbold, George 
J. The relation between speech disturbance and 
psychophysiological changes resulting from de- 
layed speech feedback. USN Sch. Aviat. Med, res. 
Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 13 01 99, Sub. 1, No. 5. ii, 
6 p.—It was hypothesized that severity of speech dis- 
turbance is inversely related to psychophysiological 
response changes during delayed speech feedback. 
Speech disturbance measures were speech rate, speech 
level, and speech fluency; psychophysiological meas- 
ures were skin resistance, forearm tension, and heart 
rate. Changes in response from a non-delayed to a 
delayed speech situation were determined. Large 
negative correlations were found to occur only be- 
tween: (a) heart rate and speech rate changes, (b) 
heart rate and speech level changes. The original 
hypothesis was modified accordingly. 

1732. Freud, Esti D. (444 E. 58th St, New York 
22, N. Y.) What causes stuttering? Interpreta- 
tion of some systems of approach to the problem. 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32, 137-150.—Culturally 
dominant attitudes influenced theories about stuttering 
ranging from a pathological defect, to the importance 
of environmental conditioning and to linguistics. In 
our “speech conscious” time with wide-spread literacy, 
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stuttering becomes more conspicuous. Modern Ameri- 
can authors tend to blame the “guilt” of causing stut- 
tering—as well as all other evil that may befall a 
child—on the mother. This the author explains on 
the grounds of a wide-spread rejection of their par- 
ents by second generation Americans who conform 
to the sociological attitude of “old stock Americans” 
to look upon the one-third of the American people 
who are "speaking foreign languages as less desirable 
human beings.” 32 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

* 1733. Froeschels, Emil, Psychological treatment 
of speech and voice disorders. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1957, 11, 670-677.—1t is contended that speech 
therapy, preferably the chewing method, precede pure 
psychotherapy in the treatment of speech disorders.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

1734. Grewel, Е. (Psychiatric Clinic, Wilhelmina 
Gasthuis, Amsterdam.) ^ Classification of dysar- 
thrias. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32(3), 325-337.— 
Dysarthria is classified into the following forms: (1) 
cortical, (2) subcortical (with 6 subgroups), (3) 
peduncular, (4) supra-nuclear, (5) bulbar nuclear, 
(6) cerebellar, (7) dienecephalic, (8) mesencephalic, 
(9) peripheral, (10) owing to disorders of sensi- 
bility, (11) with diffuse disease of the CNS, (12) 
with severe epilepsy, (13) with myasthenia (— dys- 
lalia) and (14) dysarthria in subcortical expressive 
aphasia. Finally apraxia of articulation may be in- 
cluded in this classification, which represents the 
author's modification of that proposed by Peacher 
in 1948. 29 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

1735. Harbold, George J. (U. S. Naval Sch. 
Aviation Мей, Pensacola, Fla.) Recognition of 
three magnitudes of interphonemic transitional in- 
fluence. Speech Monogr., 1957, 24, 292-298.—Con- 
sonant-vowel, vowel-consonant, and consonant-vowel- 
consonant nonsense syllables were constructed to in- 
vestigate interphonemic transitional influence result- 
ing from sound combinations in speech, Discrete 
magnitudes of interphonemic transitional influence, 
minimum, medium, and maximum, were used. Best 
recognition of the monosyllables was afforded by the 
least transition shift. “... future efforts to delineate 
the code units of speech should not disregard inter- 
phonemic transitional influence.’”—D. Lebo. 

1736. Harbold, George J., & Doehring, Donald 
G. A rating scale measure of speech disturbances 
that accompany delayed speech feedback. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med, res. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 
18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 71. iii, 12 p.—The rating scale 
technique was used to quantify speech disturbances 
that accompany delayed speech feedback, ie. delayed 
side-tone. Fluency judgments of both delayed and 
non-delayed speech samples were obtained from three 
panels of judges. Measures of speech-rate and speech- 
level were also considered. The fluency ratings were 
found to be reliable. There was high correlation be- 
tween fluency and speech-rate during the delayed 
speech condition. 

1737. Irwin, Orvis C. (Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, Iowa City.) Correct status of a 
third set of consonants in the speech of cerebral 
palsy children. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1957, 18(3), 
17-20.—Using a new group of six consonants, includ- 
ing some of the most frequently defective sounds in 
the speech of both children and adults, the word 
speech of 226 cerebral palsied children in seven 
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states (essentially southeastern) involving those con- 
sonants was analyzed in the manner employed in 
earlier studies on comparable sets. The effectiveness 
of articulation was statistically significantly related 
to the position of the consonants in words, to the de- 
gree of cerebral palsy involvement, and to Westlake's 
oral function scores, and less closely related to Sex, 
chronological age, IQ, and Westlake's respiratory 
function scores.—T. E. Newland. 


1738. Irwin, Orvis C. (Iowa Child Welfare Res, 
Station, Iowa City.) A third set of consonant sub- 
stitution and omission errors in the speech of 
cerebral palsied children. Cerebral Palsy Rev. 
1957, 18(4), 11—Further analysis of such speech 
behavior showed that correct scores are much greater 
than either substitutions or omissions, and that omis- 
sions significantly exceed substitutions—the latter in 
contrast to the speech behavior of “normal” children. 
—T. E. Newland. 

1739. Jahoda, Hedwig, & Goldfarb, William. 
(Henry Ittleson Center for Child Research, N. Y. C.) 
Use of a standard observation for the psychologi- 
cal evaluation of nonspeaking children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 745-753.—A special method 
of 30-minute semistructured observation was used 
with several "hard to reach" children. These ob- 
servations yielded differentiating patterns of be- 
havior which were in accord with the final psychi- 
atric diagnoses. The method requires no specific 
equipment. Its structure is implicit in the control 
of space, time, and the observer's role. Total be- 
havior is analyzed for each 5-minute period in respect 
to motility, behavior directed to self, behavior di- 
rected to inanimate objects, behavior directed to a 
human, goal persistence, mode of communication, af- 
fective expression, and perception—R. E. Perl. 


1740. Kaiser, І. Fysiologische en pathologische 
vormen van kinderspraak. (Physiological and 
pathological forms of speech in children.) Ригтег- 
end, Netherlands: Muusses, 1957. 144 p. HA. 7.50. 
—A report on an investigation of speech pathology in 
children. Starting with a general description of the 
subjects in morphological, physiological, psychologi- 
cal and sociological terms, the authors discuss vari- 
ous deviations in speech and language usage, and 
finally list the characteristics of the various groups of 
abnormal children which can be distinguished.—R. 
H. Howwink. 

1741. Kaplan, Bernard. (Clark Univ.) On the 
phenomena of "opposite speech." J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 389-393.— "Tt is the purpose of this 
paper to consider 'opposite speech' within the cate- 
gories of a theory of the development of cognition— 
a theory concerned with general, formal properties of 
cognitive activity, Obtaining in phylogenesis, onto- 
genesis, cultural evolution, psychopathology, etc. The 
fundamental principle of this comparative develop- 
mental approach to cognition is that wherever de- 
velopment occurs, it proceeds from a relatively global 
and undifferentiated state to one of increasing differ- 
entiation, articulation, and integration. ...” Several 
lines of evidence are cited. Two relevant experiments 
are discussed. They suggest “that the processes un- 
derlying ‘opposite speech’ occur not only in a few 
schizophrenics employing a strange means to avoid 
anxiety or to express hostility, but may be found in 
any individual, characteristically or momentarily 
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operating under conditions conducive to a primitivi- 
zation of the level of symbolic articulation and or- 
ganization of experience.” 28 references—S. J. 
Lachman. 

1742, Landau, William M., & Kleffner, Frank R. 
(Washington Univ. Sch. Med., St. Louis, Mo.) Syn- 
drome of acquired aphasia with convulsive dis- 
order in children. Neurology, 1957, 7, 523-530.— 
Five cases of acquired aphasia in children associated 
with epileptic seizures but of variable duration un- 
related to postictal impairment are described. The 
aphasia was usually receptive in character, unrespon- 
sive to anticonvulsant medication and was capable 
of reeducation.—L. Г. O’Kelly. 

1743. Leith, W. R., (Inst. Logopedics, Wichita, 
Kansas) & Pronko, N. H. Speech under stress: 
A study of its disintegration. Speech Monogr., 
1957, 24, 285-291.—"Data from an earlier study of 
behavioral and motor responses of 60 subjects, under 
conditions of (1) stress created by delayed auditory 
feedback and (2) nonstress where the subject was re- 
lieved of the delay, were analyzed for speech reac- 
tions. . . . Reading rate showed an immediate re- 
covery to a normal rate following release from the 
stress of delayed feedback. Under delayed feedback, 
the subjects omitted approximately 10 times as many 
words as under conditions of synchronous feedback. 
Speech intensity, likewise, decreased from delayed to 
synchronous feedback while intensity variability in- 
creased."—7D. Lebo. 


1744. Meier, С. F., & Müller-Hegemann, D. 
(Leipzig.) Klinischer Beitrag zum Problem des 
Verhültnisses von Sprache und Denken. (Clinical 
contribution to the problem of the speech-thought 
relationships.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leip- 
aig, 1957, 9, 259-270.— The history of a 21-year-old 
male patient previously considered deaf-mute is re- 
constructed as that of a normal Russian boy who 
Suffered a brain injury and who landed in East Ger- 
many in 1945 after long wanderings and many depri- 
vations. Failure of the acoustic and inferior function- 
ing of the optic analysators isolated him without pro- 
ducing a frank psychosis or marked psychic defect. 
The psychological studies performed during 5 months 
in 1956 are reported and discussed with special refer- 
ence to the relationship between the patient's aphasia 
and thought processes. The labile mood is con- 
trasted with rather rigid stereotyped behavior. Sam- 
ples of drawings and writing are illustrated. 22 ref- 
erences.—C. T. Bever. 

1745. Monrad-Krohn, G. H. 


Univ. of Oslo, 
Oslo, Norway.) A the 


r The third element of speech: 
Ер 90у, in the neuro-psychiatric clinic. J. ment. 
ae 1957, 103, 326-331.—Conveying of meaning and 
Shades of meaning through pitch, stress, and rhythm, 
and even prosodic grunts, which give assent or dis- 
Sent or other modes of meaning, is important in ther- 
apy. The effects of hypoprosody in paralysis agitans 
are discussed—W. L. Wilkins. 
E Morley, Muriel E. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
ашы England.) The development and di 
Wie of speech in childhood. Baltimore, Md.: 
illiams & Wilkins, 1957; Edinburgh, Scotland: E. 
S. Livingstone, 1957. xvii, 440 p. $9.00.—A 
Partly research based textbook in speech pathology, 
Ы ТОШЕ material on the major language disorders: 
Phasia, stuttering, dysarthria, dyslalia, and the de- 
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layed speech disturbances due to psychogenic origin, 
mental retardation, hearing loss. The research on 
which part of the text is based is a study of the de- 
velopment of speech in normal children and the de- 
velopment of speech in speech defective children. 
Some data are statistically handled, others are not. 
Ample tables and charts throughout for comparison 
with other research data.—F. Elliott. 

1747. Nielsen, J. M. (U. C. L. A., Calif.) Motor 
aphasia with recovery: Report of a case with 
autopsy verification. Bull. Los Angeles Neurol. 
Soc., 1957, 22, 148-149.— This case report, one of the 
few on record, "is striking in showing that a woman 
of 63 years whose Broca's convolution was destroyed 
by softening recovered her ability to speak gradually 
beginning 2 weeks after [a stroke] and attaining 
virtually complete recovery in less than a year with- 
out any special help from others.” Autopsy findings, 
8 years later, are reported.—L. A. Pennington. 

1748. Pettit, Calvin W. (George Washington U., 
D. C.) The predictive efficiency of a battery of 
articulatory diagnostic tests. Speech Monogr., 1957, 
24, 219-226.—A. battery of speech diagnostic tests 
(pure tone audiometric, speech perception, imitation 
of non-English sounds, imitation and articulation of 
English sounds, memory span, gross motor control, 
specialization of movement, speed of muscle move- 
ment, and the California Tests of Mental Maturity 
and Personality) was not found to be eflicient in pre- 
dicting the articulatory development of 60 five-year- 
old children. Suggestions for a future study are 
made.—D. Lebo. 

1749. Riese, Walther. Petit traité de l'interroga- 
toire suivi d'observations faites dans l'interroga- 
toire des malades privés de l'usage de la parole 
(aphasie). (Brief treatise on the interrogation fol- 
lowing observations in the interrogation of patients 
deprived of the use of language (aphasia).) En- 
céphale, 1957, 46, 437-467.— General discussion of the 
place of interrogation in medical evaluation—A. L. 
Benton. 

1750. Schuell, Hildred. (VA Hosp., Minneapolis, 
Minn.) A short examination for aphasia. Neurol- 
ogy, 1957, 7, 625-634.—A short testing procedure for 
detection and differential diagnosis of aphasias is 
described. Classification of patients in accordance 
with test results is discussed in detail. Тһе test, 
with full instructions for administration, is repro- 
duced as an appendix to the article—L. J. O’Kelly, 

1751. Van Riper, Charles, (Western Michigan 
Coll.) & Irwin, John У. (U. of Wisconsin.) Voice 
and articulation. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1958. 566 р.—“Тһіѕ book is evidence that in 
speech therapy the age of authorities is dead." The 
book aims to collate and systematize the body of ex- 
perimental knowledge relating to voice and articula- 
tion. The organizing principle is automatic control 
through feedback.—I. Pollack. 


(See also Abstract 1994) 
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1752. Andry, R. G. (St. Thomas Hosp., London.) 
Faulty paternal and maternal-child relationships, 
affection and delinquency. Brit. J. Delingu., 1957, 
8, 34-48.—By. questionnaire and interview methods 
80 delinquent boys, 80 non-delinquent males, 30 “ex- 
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perimental" and 30 "control" mothers and fathers 
were studied in the effort, among other reasons, to 
check upon Bowlby's concept of "maternal depriva- 
tion.” Results indicated that the relationship be- 
tween delinquent boys and their mothers was de- 
cidedly more satisfactory than the relationship be- 
tween them and their fathers. In addition, 75% of 
both groups (delinquent and non-delinquent) “ap- 
pear to have been separated from their parents at 
some stage" during infancy. It is suggested that 
concepts of "faulty paternal and maternal-child rela- 
tionships (or of dual parental rejection) rather than 
‘maternal deprivation’ be used in etiological descrip- 
tions especially in the field of delinquency.”—L. A. 
Pennington, 

1753. Anon. (Ohio State Reformatory.) Im- 
pressions of an inmate after reading Corsini. J. 
correct. Psychol., 1957, 2(1), 17-23.—A. 3-year par- 
ticipant in group therapy for incarcerated sex of- 
fenders replies to Corsini’s “Two Therapeutic Groups 
That Failed.” (See 32: 4347.) The general feeling 
of inmates and some staff about psychologists, the 
reactions and needs of group therapy members, tech- 
niques for handling certain problems unique to con- 
ducting group therapy in prison, and reasons for suc- 
cessful treatment are discussed—J. С. Weintraub. 

1754. Ball, John С. (U. Ку., Lexington.) De- 
linquent and non-delinquent attitudes toward the 
prevalence of stealing. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1957, 48, 259-274.—Measurement of attitude differ. 
ences here was undertaken within the framework of 
scalogram theory and method. Findings indicated a 
“pronounced difference in attitudes toward Stealing 
between the delinquent sample of 108 boys and the 
3 nondelinquent groups.” The former were found 
to possess a more positive attitude toward the preva- 
lence of stealing than were the latter groups. These 
and other results are discussed in relation to theory, 
especially to Sutherland’s theory of differential as. 
sociation.—L. A. Pennington. 

1755. Beall, Н. S., & Panton, J. H. (Central 
Prison, Raleigh, N. C.) Administrative insight 
into a correctional problem using the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J. correct. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 2(2), 23-32—The MMPI is used to dif- 
ferentiate "personality" characteristics of 21 demon- 
strative and 24 adjusted Negro female prisoners. 37 
responses are listed as significantly different above 
the .05 level of confidence, generally showing: (a) 
a history of similar behavior, gang identification, and 
empathy for "wrong doers"; (b) immaturity; and 
(c) emotional instability. Vigorous group physical 

' activites, supplementing more tranquilizing outlets, 
and further study with the MMPI as a Screening de- 
vice are advised.—/. С. Weintraub, 

1756. Board, Richard G. Reply to Dr. Fried- 
man. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 424-425, (See 
31: 8392.) —N. Н. Pronko. 

1757. Cohen, Albert K. (Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington.) Sociological research in juvenile delin- 
quency. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 781-788. 
—Sociological theories of juvenile delinquency are in 
need of revision. Some of the newer approaches that 
seem to be more promising are in the area of com- 
parative research, changes in delinquency rates, the 
application of the theory of small group sociology to 
delinquent gangs, the development of gathering more 
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adequate data directly from children in the com- 
munity. 38 references.—R. E. Perl, 


1758. De Greeff, Etienne. Autour de Toeuvre 
du Dr. E. De Greeff: I. L'homme criminal. (Con- 
cerning the work of Dr. E. De Greeff : I. The criminal 
man.) Louvain, Belgium: Editions Nauwelaerts, 
1956, xxviii, 256 p—Jacques Leclercq: The man 
Etienne De Greeff; Jean Pinatel: De Greeff’s con- 
tribution to the study of the criminal personality; 
Olof Kinberg: Knowledge of the biological infra. 
structure of the unlawful act as the basis for an ob- 
jective study of the origins of criminal tendencies; 
Juliette Favez-Boutonier: Emotional involvement and 
release of the delinquent; Daniel Lagache: Reflec- 
tions on De Greeff and the crime of passion; W, P. Ji 
Pompe, С. T. Kempe, and P. A. Н. Baan: The prob- 
lem of criminal responsibility; Paul Cornil: Penal 
perspectives; Richard Petermans: Penitentiary treat- 
ments and new approaches; Julia Tuerlinckx: The 
role of social service in the observation of major 
criminals; Christian Debuyst: Psychological observa- 
tion of the prisoners and its significance in the penal 
sciences; Julia De Clerck: Case study for problem 
children; Etienne De Greeff: The future as an ele- 
ment in the process of criminal development; the 
duration, condition of its study; Rene Dellaert: Pres- 
ence of the psychiatrist in penal affairs: Introduction; 
Severin-Carlos Versele: Toward a criminological and 
humanistic social defense; Gregory Zilboorg: The 
role of the psychiatrist in American courts; Jose 
Rafael Mendoza: The problem of the protection of 
Society in Latin America. Portrait —C. J. Adkins. 

1759. Dreikurs, Rudolf. (Chicago Med. School.) 
Perspectives on delinquency prevention. J. cor- 
rect. Psychol., 1957, 2(1), 1-9.—New York Deputy 
Mayor Henry Epstein’s program to combat juvenile 
delinquency is evaluated. Deficiencies are: (a) 
“democratic evolution” has made youth socially equal 
to adults and yet they are excluded from active plan- 
ning and execution of the program, (b) insufficient 
teacher training in applying psychological methods 
in classroom, and (c) inadequately trained personnel 
to teach parents. Good features: (a) agencies to 
win youth support, (b) specifically trained police, and 
(c) half-time study, half-time employment programs 
for those wanting to leave school—/. С. Weintraub. 


1760. Fooks, Gilbert, (Hartford Regional Tech- 
nical High School) & Thomas, Ross R. Differ- 
ential qualitative performance of delinquents on 
the Porteus Maze. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 
351-353.—"'Groups of 50 delinquents and 50 non- 
delinquents were given the Revised Porteus Maze 
Test and Extension. Qualitative (Q) scores on both 
tests significantly differentiated between delinquents 
and nondelinquents (р < .001). No sex differences 
were found on the Q score, indicating that previous 
results may be generalized to females. Results of the 
present study support the hypothesis that no sig- 
nificant relationship exists between intelligence, 45 
estimated from the Porteus Quantitative score, and 
Q score. Evidence is reported which suggests that 
a non-weighted scoring system is nearly as efficient 
as the present weighted system of scoring. Inter- 
scorer reliability was found to be satisfactory for the 
О score (г —.98)."—4. J. Bachrach. 


1761. Friedman, Lawrence. (VA Hosp, West 
Haven, Conn.) Correction and retribution in the 
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criminal law. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 421- 
423.—1lhis is a criticism of Richard Board’s “An 
operational conception of criminal responsibility” 
(see 31: 8392).—N. Н. Pronko. 

1762. Gadpaille, Warren J. Psychiatric prob- 
lems of delinquency in Louisiana. Baton Rouge, 
La.: Louisiana State Department of Institutions, 
1957. ii, 81 p.—This monograph of 8 chapters sum- 
marizes the author's findings from a survey conducted 
in 1955-1957. A review of selected literature on the 
subject of delinquency, psychiatrically viewed, is 
followed by a description of the situation within the 
state. Chapters 6, 7, and 8 set forth the recommenda- 
tions forwarded to the State’s Director of Institu- 
tions. 68-item bibliography.—L. A. Pennington. 

1763. Gibbens, T. C. N. (Instit. Psychiat., Lon- 
don.) Juvenile prostitution. Brit. J. Delinqu., 1957, 
8, 3-12.—Clinical and psychodynamically oriented 
study of 18 girls, under 17, who came to the atten- 
tion of the court indicated that the outlook was no 
worse than for other wayward girls. Follow-up find- 
ings are also reviewed.—L. A. Pennington. 

1764. Hathaway, Starke R., & Monachesi, Elio 
D. (U. Minn, Minneapolis.) Тһе personalities 
of predelinquent boys. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1957, 48, 149-163.—A dministration of the MMPI to 
1958 unselected 9th grade boys in Minneapolis was 
followed by checks at 2- and 4-year intervals with 
public and private agencies (including the police de- 
partment). MMPI profiles and later evidence for 
delinquent behavior by ratings were studied with 
teference to possible delinquency-proneness reflected 
in the profiles. “In summary, the scale data make 
tenable the conclusion that although the socially with- 
drawn, depressed, or feminine personality factors (In- 
hibitory Scales) in a boy may indicate the presence 
of some sort of maladjustment . . . high scores on 
relevant scales suggest that his involvement in de- 
linquent acts is unlikely. . . . At the other extreme, 
the data indicate that boys with rebellious, excitable, 
or schizoid traits (Excitatory Scales 4, 8, 9) are 
most prone to delinquency.” Item analysis revealed 
33 of 550 items as predictive of delinquency. This 
‘MMPI Delinquency Scale” is reprinted on p. 161. 
These and other results are discussed in relation to 
community planning for the prevention of delinquent 
behavior.—L. A. Pennington. 

1765. Hunter, G. P., & Kubis, J. F. (Fordham 
U., New York, N. Y.) Vocational counseling and 
the prevention of delinquency. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 
3, 97-104.—“The main thesis . . . is to have the young 
delinquent or youthful offender prove his right to 
maturity by offering him the opportunity to work and 
learn a living as any normal adult has to do. The 
use of a vocational agency is suggested as a ‘neutral’ 
Meeting ground between the delinquent youth and 
society. . . . Vocational counseling, then, affords a 
natural medium for therapy.” A follow-up report of 
1 group after 8 years is given.—L. A. Pennington. 

‚ 1766. Jenkins, Richard L. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Washington, D. С.) Motivation and 
frustration in delinquency. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1957, 27, 528-537.—Delinquency is bimodal; 
as a frustration response it occurs in those who find 
their lives intolerable, and as a goal-motivated re- 
sponse it occurs particularly in those who have been 
exposed to schooling in delinquent techniques. The 
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maladaptive, overfrustrated delinquent needs help in 
achieving some satisfaction in life. The goal-mo- 
tivated delinquent needs help in developing nondelin- 
quent techniques for getting what he wants. His 
loyalty to his delinquent associates or gang must be 
handled by -treating the whole gang or separating 
him from them.—R. E. Perl. 

1767. Karpman, Ben. (St. Elizabeth’s Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) On reducing tensions and 
bridging gaps between psychiatry and the law. 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1957, 48, 164-174—“Law 
focuses exclusively on the crime, emphasizes intent, 
and virtually disregards motive. Psychiatry is con- 
cerned with the criminal behind the crime, and re- 
gards intent merely as the manifestation of under- 
lying motives. Psychiatry deplores the legal concept 
which rigidly separates the deed from the doer, the 
crime from the criminal.” Corrective measures 
should include joint participation by jurists and psy- 
chiatrists (qualified in terms of experience in crimi- 
nal cases) in the formulation of new criminal legal 
enactments which “would embody the best current 
knowledge of both professions.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1768. Lawson, Edwin D., & Fagan, Edward R. 
(State U. of N. Y., Coll. for Teachers, Albany.) 
Stereotypes of prison guards. J. correct. Psychol., 
1957, 2(2), 13-22.—“Stereotype perceptions of guards 
by guards and by the public, and estimates of stereo- 
types believed held by the public toward guard and 
prisoner,” are measured by a 20-item adjective check- 
list, 37 adult males composed each group. The t 
test significantly reveals that the guards inaccurately 
feel the public's perception of them is inferior. This 
can hinder guard efficiency—I. С. Weintraub. 

1769. Linden, Maurice E. (Dir., Div. of Ment. 
Health, City Hall Annex, Phila. 7, Pa.) Relation- 
ship between social attitudes toward aging and 
the delinquencies of youth. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1957, 114, 444-448.—The shift during recent decades 
toward emphasizing children’s needs plus a con- 
comitant elder-rejection is used to develop the thesis 
that these factors play a role in the recent increase 
in juvenile delinquency. More specifically, "the de- 
cline in parental influence which parallels the decline 
in social authority of the older generations is cur- 
rently reflected in a widespread need for an increase 
in police authority."—N. Н. Pronko. 

1770. Mannheim, Hermann; Spencer, John, & 
Lynch, George. (London, England.) Magisterial 
policy in the London juvenile courts. Brit. 1. 
Delingu., 1957, 8, 13-33.—This is the first article in a 
forthcoming series endeavoring to study the sen- 
tencing policy of juvenile courts in the London area. 
The sample consisted of 400 male delinquents divided 
into subsamples of 50 cases appearing before 8 courts 
with the courts paired for geographical area. Results 
reported thus far indicate no clearcut trends in sen- 
tencing or disposition of cases.—L. A. Pennington. 

1771. Markey, Oscar B., & Langsam, Charles L. 
(Cleveland, Ohio.) What happens to psychiatric 
contributions in the juvenile court setting. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 789-799.—After review- 
ing the history of the use of psychiatry in the juvenile 
courts, the authors point out that the judge and the 
psychiatrist have been in substantial agreement. The 
court's legal responsibility has been influenced by 
basic psychiatric attitudes. The court has been stimu- 
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lated to learn more about underlying causes of de- 
linquency and to demand better trained professionals. 
Psychiatrists must learn to stimulate the court staff 
to move beyond its level of readiness, and to avoid 
giving the impression that psychiatry is just for 
psychiatrists—R. E. Perl. 

1772. Mehendale, Y. S. (Poona Univ.) Occu- 
pational disasters and adolescent crime. Indian J. 
soc. Wk., 1957, 18, 25-28.—Nine cases are presented 
in brief to illustrate that law-abiding, peaceful per- 
sons commit crimes against society and themselves 
when confronted by occupational disasters like dis- 
missal, unemployment, and insolvency.—R. Schaef. 


1773. Ministry of Welfare. Department for 
Study and Planning. (Milestones.) Guidebooks 
for workers in protection-homes [for young de- 
linquents.] Jerusalem: Author, 1957. iii, 68 p.— 
“Psychologists and educators . . . have to pay atten- 
tion not to happenings, but first of all to the acting 
child, to his personality.” Thus, a large description 
of delinquency and ways of its treatment are given 
under the headings: the background of disorders, 
bewilderment and its manifestations, the power of 
atmosphere, developing personal ties.—H. Ormian. 


1774. Mizushima, Keiichi. (Tokyo Child Guid- 
ance Clinics.) Hiko shonen no shakai-teki yogo 
ni kansuru kenkyü: Sokatsu. (A study on the 
prognoses of social adjustment of the delinquent 
juveniles: Conclusion.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
4, 87-95.—In order to improve prognosis, 4 groups of 
diagnoses of crimes were made in terms of socio- 
psychological mechanisms: (a) the crises caused 
by personality defects, (b) the special type consisting 
of all cases excluded by other groups, (c) chronic 
frustrations and conflicts, (d) chronic “bad associa- 
tions," and (e) conditioned crimes. “It has . . . been 
found that there are several significant relations be- 
tween the diagnostics and prognosis... .” English 
summary, p. 127-128. 31 references.—S. Ohwaki. 


1775. Morrison, R. L. (Tavistock Clinic, Lon- 
don.) Borstal allocation. Brit. J. Delinqu., 1957, 8, 
95-105.—The nature, goals, and operation of the 
Borstal training program in England are described. 
Suggestions are made for improvement in the system. 
—L, A. Pennington. 


1776. Moss, Bertram B. A medical viewpoint 
for prevention of crime. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 127- 
129.—The thesis is developed that the prison psy- 
chiatrist should instruct physicians in “proper coun- 
seling techniques” in the effort to provide enhanced 
treatment facilities in correctional institutions —L. A. 
Pennington. 


1777. Nice, Richard W. (Ed.) Crime and in- 
sanity. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
vii, 280 р. $6.00.—Psychology, psychiatry, sociology, 
education, and jurisprudence are vantage points used 
in this symposium to explore criteria for criminal 
responsibility. Although the principal focus is on 
the vagaries of the concept of insanity, the larger 
problems of understanding criminal behavior and 
developing a rationale for modern penology are also 
dealt with. Separate chapters are devoted to the role 
of the psychiatrist and psychologist as an expert wit- 
ness. The need for greater uniformity in legal de- 
termination of insanity as a defense in criminal prose- 
cution is highlighted in the results of a nation wide 
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survey of existing statutes in the various states.—$, 
Brotman. 


1778. Nye, F. Ivan. Family relationships and 
delinquent behavior. New York: John Wiley, 1958, 
xii, 168 p. $4.95.—The thesis is developed that “most 
delinquent behavior is the result of insufficient social 
control, broadly defined.” The factor of social con- 
trol is held to “embrace 4 not unrelated clusters of 
attitude and behavior patterns: (1) direct control 
imposed from without by means of restriction and 
punishment, (2) internalized control through con- 
science, (3) indirect control related to affectional 
identification with parents and other non-criminal 
persons, and (4) availability of alternative means 
to goals and values.” These clusters are investigated, 
research-wise, by the development of valid and relia- 
ble scales for the detection of delinquent and non- 
delinquent populations in 3 community school sys- 
tems and by administration to those in a boy’s train- 
ing school. Inasmuch as the family is considered the 
single most important factor in exercising control 
over adolescents, parent-adolescent relationships have 
been selected for study in this research monograph 
by a sociologist. Statistical analyses of the data sug- 
gest that the “social control theory” tends to be 
supported.—L. A. Pennington. 

1779. O'Kelly, Elizabeth. (46 Lambolle Rd, 
London, Eng.) An investigation, by means of the 
Object Relations Test into some of the effects of 
early separation from the mother on the personal 
relationships of adolescent delinquent girls. 
ment. Sci, 1957, 103, 381-391.—Girl thieves were 
dichotomized into those who had suffered 6 months 
or more of separation from their mothers in the first 
5 years of life—the affection-impaired—and those who 
had not. The first group produced more imaginary 
persons on the test responses and are considered to 
work out their emotional needs through indiscrimi- 
nate paranoid projection on other people—IV. L. 
Wilkins. 

1780. Peizer, Sheldon B. (Ohio State Reforma- 
tory.) Rebuttal to Armageddon. J. correct. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 2(1), 10-16.—Replying to Corsini's "Two 
Therapeutic Groups That Failed" (see 32: 4347), 
the author contends: therapy occurred in an unpre- 
pared environment, "theoretical requirements" were 
neglected, screening was inadequate; there is Over 
concern about authority denial, institutional loyalty, 
and therapists writing parole reports; Corsini's thera- 
peutic goal is superficial, and successful therapy has 
been conducted in a “repressive” setting ; stagnation in 
testing exists generally. Extended therapy and fol- 
low-ups are advised.—]. С. Weintraub. 

1781. Phillip, Augustine. (Chr) Mental dis- 
order and criminal responsibility: A symposium. 
J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 66-68.—This symposium was 
held on May 9, 1957, at Manhattan College in honor 
of the inauguration of the school’s Institute for 
Forensic Research. The goal of the group was to 
advance the working relationship between psychiatry 
and the law with special reference to the problem of 
criminal responsibility. Participants were: James V. 
Bennett, Judge D. L. Bazelon, Herbert Wechsler, and 
Ralph S. Banay. The article presents a transcript 0 
the discussion.—L. A. Pennington. 

1782. Reckless, Walter C., Dinitz, Simon, & Kay, 
Barbara. (Ohio State U.) The self component 10 
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potential delinquency and potential non-delin- 
quency. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 22, 566-570.— 
This is a continuation of a previously reported 
research by the same authors (Self concept as an 
insulator against delinquency. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1956, 21, 744-746). Therein, “insulation” against de- 
linquency was related to the acquisition of a socially 
acceptable self concept. The present research com- 
pared the so-called insulated boys with the potentially 
delinquent boys with regard to their self concepts.— 
G. H. Frank. 

1783. Reckless, Walter C., (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus) Dinitz, Simon, & Murray, Ellen. The 
‘good’ boy in a high delinquency area. J. crim. 
Law Criminol, 1957, 48, 18-25.—This pilot study 
first identifies (by interview with teachers and family 
members) "good" boys in delinquency areas. Study 
of these boys, by interview and the use of the Gough 
California Personality Inventory, indicates that they 
have been for the most part “relatively ‘isolated’ from 
the pervasive delinquent patterns characteristic of 
the area. This isolation from deviant norms and as- 
sociations may be attributed in part to close maternal 
supervision in a relatively nondeviant, harmonious 
and stable family setting. In this setting, the boy’s 
affectional needs appeared to be satisfactorily met in 
terms of his own perceptions of these needs.” Addi- 
tional studies are planned on this and related prob- 
lems.—L. A. Pennington. 

1784. Reed, Charles F., & Cuadra, Carlos А. 
(Upstate Medical Center, State U. of N. Y.) The 
role-taking hypothesis in delinquency. J. consult. 
Psychol, 1957, 21, 386-390.—This study tested the 
hypothesis upon which Gough based his Delinquency 
Scale (De), that “role-taking deficiency and social 
insensitivity were characteristic of psychopaths." 
Among the findings was the implication that "if in- 
capacity in role-taking implies a relative inability 
to understand and predict one's own social stimulus 
value in a particular setting, the findings of this study 
support indirectly the theoretical assumption upon 
which the De scale is based. The scale itself ap- 
parently discriminates between Ss on their ability to 
see themselves as others see them."—4. J. Bachrach. 


1785. Rennert, Helmut. Das Wegnehmen und 
Stehlen bei Kindern und Jugendlichen und die 
Kleptomanie. (Appropriating and stealing in chil- 
dren and juveniles and kleptomania.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 132-146.— 
The multiple aspects of stealing are discussed with 
Special consideration of social conditions, psycho- 
logical factors, and psychopathological drives. The 
literature is reviewed and brief case reports are pre- 
Sented. 30 motives for stealing in children are listed. 
A. real, isolated, irresistible kleptomania hardly ap- 
pears to exist," and stealing, behavior pathogenetically 
and structurally rather diverse, is considered in wide 
limits. The occasional importance of epileptic com- 
Ponents is emphasized. Russian summary. 50 ref- 
erences.—C. Т. Bever. 

1786. Robin, A. A. A pilot study as suggested 
by recidivism, psychopathy and personality." 
Brit, J. Delinqu., 1957, 8, 139-141.—C. M. Franks 
(1956) has postulated 2 types of recidivists, the in- 
troverted and the extraverted. (See 31: 3411.) The 
2 groups were held to differ greatly in backgrounds. 
The author tests this view by choosing 2 groups of 
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adolescent recidivists (via the Maudsley Personality 
Inventory) thereafter investigating their social his- 
tories. Тһе conclusion is reached that there is no 
difference in the immediate personal environment be- 
tween a group of delinquent introverts and a group 
of delinquent extraverts. Nor were significant dif- 
ferences obtained with reference to early personal 
environments.—L. A. Pennington. 

1787. Roman, Melvin. Reaching delinquents 
through reading. Springfield, Ill: Charles (o 
Thomas, 1957. xv, 125 p. $4.50.—This is a study 
which was conducted at the Treatment Clinic of the 
New York City Children's Court with delinquent chil- 
dren who manifested a reading disability in conjunction 
with severe emotional disturbances. Therapeutic as 
well as remedial efforts were integrated into a tutorial 
therapy approach. 21 male subjects between the 
ages of 13 and 16 whose achievement in reading 
was at least 2 years below expectancy for their mental 
ability and chronological age were divided into 3 
groups for study. One group received remedial read- 
ing instruction, a second tutorial group therapy, and 
a third interview group therapy. The author comes 
to the conclusions that remedial reading is not enough 
in dealing with delinquent subjects, and that psycho- 
therapy offers too little. Tutorial Group Therapy 
the author suggests is the answer to dealing with 
such delinquent situations because it provides the 
kind of semistructured situation which is more tolera- 
ble to most delinquent children —P. D. Leedy. 

1788. Roucek, Joseph S. (Ed.) Juvenile delin- 
quency. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
370 р. $10.00.—An organization and analysis of the 
many factors that contribute to juvenile delinquency. 
A theory of multiple causation and evidence is given 
that juvenile delinquency provides a basis for adult 
crime. Chapters are organized under 4 principal 
headings. Part 1, the framework; emphasizes the 
definitions, legal aspect, and scope of the proble. Part 
2, the seach for causes; examines the variety of fac- 
tors, approaches, and theories concerning this area. 
Part 3, evaluation of attempted solutions; considers 
the agencies that come into contact with the young- 
ster, such as the police, the courts, probation and 
parole. Research by individuals and agencies is cited. 
Part 4, international trends, provides a picture of 
the problem as it exists throughout the world.—H. M. 
Cohen. 

1789. Saharlya, І. $. Potentialities of probation. 
Indian J. soc. Wk., 1957, 18, 21-24.—It is asserted 
that probation saves human beings as well as money. 
Amendments are suggested for the Act covering pro- 
bationary treatment before commitment to bring it 
up to date in the light of 15 years’ experience in 
Uttar Pradesh—R. Schaef. 

1790. Schur, Edwin M. Sociological analysis of 
confidence swindling. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1957, 
48, 296-304.—Swindling is discussed from the legal, 
interaction, psychodynamic, and the “structural-func- 
tional” aspects in social science.—L. A. Pennington. 

1791. Shanker, Uday. (Central Inst. of Educa- 
tion, Delhi.) Juvenile crime and intelligence. Edu- 
cator, 1956, 10, 143-148.—The investigation of 140 
delinquents showed that 17% had IQ above 100, 
while 83% had less than 100, and 27.4% had less 
than 70. Mean IQs for the various offenders have 
also been given, the highest being for murderers 
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(102) and the lowest being for intoxicants (74.5). 
—U. Pareek. 


1792, Shanmugam, T. E. (U. Madras.) The 
Verbal Project Test stories of delinquent and non- 
delinquent boys. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 1956, 1, 
40-50.—There is significant difference between de- 
linquents and non-delinquents in the categories of 
total needs, unfavorable influences from the environ- 
ment, reactions showing emotional stability and mal- 
adjustment. There is no significant difference be- 
tween the two groups in the unsatisfactory endings. 
The results show that VPT is able to discriminate 
delinquents from non-delinquents in the former traits 
but not in the category of endings.—U. Pareek. 


1793. Stearns, A. Warren. (Billerica, Mass.) 
Murder by adolescents with obscure motivation. 
Amer, 1. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 303-305.—The thesis 
is developed that if psychiatrists are to undertake a 
serious study of criminology, they must develop some 
sort of classification. As a start in this direction, 
four cases are presented which are believed to con- 
stitute a clinical syndrome comparable to that found 
in medicine.—N. H. Pronko. 


1794. Sykes, Greshan М., (Princeton U.) & 
Matza, David. Techniques of neutralization: A 
theory of delinquency. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 
22, 664-670.—In addition to the socio-cultural ex- 
planation of delinquency, the authors add a psycho- 
logical interpretation. Postulating the genesis of 
delinquent behavior in the family, it is suggested 
that the individual learns techniques to neutralize so- 
cial controls over deviant social patterns of opera- 
tion. Emphasis, in the article, is placed on the neu- 
tralizing mechanisms themselves.—G. Н. Frank. 


1795. Thomas, Aquinas. (Lincoln Hill, Lincoln- 
dale, N. Y.) Deductive group psychotherapy with 
adolescent delinquents. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 89- 
96.—Because delinquents are motivated by expedi- 
ency, it was judged that the introduction of logic and 
reason by the therapist would be beneficial. The au- 
thor describes the methods whereby logic is intro- 
duced into group and individual therapy sessions. “It 
channelizes thought and at the same time stimulates 
the process of reason and the will."—L. A. Penning- 
ton, 


1796. Thompson, Richard E. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Further validation of the Glueck 
Social Prediction Table for identifying potential 
delinquents. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1957, 48, 175— 
184.—Study of the records of 50 boys in Boston 
Juvenile Court (1950) and of 50 girls committed to 
the Massachusetts Youth Service Board (1954-1955) 
showed that 92% of the boys and 100% of the girls 
were correctly identified as delinquents by use of the 
Glueck Table of 5 factors. “This finding is espe- 
cially encouraging in view of the family and personal 
background differences between the 2 samples on the 
one hand and the group of 500 delinquent boys, who 
were (earlier) included in the sample in ‘Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency’ on which the Gluecks’ predic- 
tive device was constructed, on the other.” —L. А. 
Pennington. 

1797. Toby, Jackson. (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) Social disorganization and stake in 
conformity: Complementary factors in the preda- 
tory behavior of hoodlums. J. crim. Law Crimi- 
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nol., 1957, 48, 12-17—The thesis is developed that 
“youngsters vary in the extent to which they feel a 
stake in American society. .. . Some individuals have 
less stake in conformity than others in every com- 
munity, but communities differ in the proportion of 
defeated people. A community with a high con- 
centration of them has an even higher crime rate than 
would be expected from adding up the deviant pre- 
dispositions of its individual members . . . the social 
disorganization approach can explain why community 
‘A’ has a higher crime rate than community ‘B’ but 
not why Joe becomes a hoodlum and Jim does not, 
The differential stake in conformity of the individ- 
uals within the given community, on the other hand, 
can account for varying tendencies to become com- 
mitted to an anti-social way of life.’—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

1798. Ullman, Albert D., (Tufts U., Medford, 
Mass.) Demone, Harold W., Jr., Stearns, A. War- 
ren, & Washburne, Norman F. Some social char- 
acteristics of misdemeanants. J. crim. Law Crimi- 
nol., 1957, 48, 44-53.—Vital statistics and interview 
data pertaining to 1000 men incarcerated for “petty 
crimes” in a Massachusetts House of Correction de- 
pict 2 groups of offenders. “First, there are those 
men whose criminal careers are largely a reflection 
of a pattern of problem drinking. The second group 
is composed of younger criminals whose careers ap- 
pear to be not unlike those of more serious offenders 
who are to be found in the state institutions.” Racial, 
marital, educational, and other attributes are analyzed 
with reference to the 2 groups.—L. А. Pennington. 

1799. v. Kortzfleisch, Siegfried. Friihformen 
einer jugendlichen Bande. (Early forms of a 
juvenile gang.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 190-194.— 
The formation of a gang of 4 boys between 14 and 
17 years could be observed during a 10-day session 
of a summer-camp. The relationship between leader 
and followers within the gang and their relationship 
to the other boys in the camp are described.—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

1800. Veszy-Wagner, L. An Irish legend as 
proof of Freud's theory of joint patricide. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 117-120—An Irish myth, 
about three brothers who cohabited with their sister 
and then tried to kill their father, is recounted in 
support of Freud's statement in Totem and Taboo 
that there are many myths dealing with the theme 
of joint attempts by brothers to kill their fathers.— 
G. Elias. 

1801. Wardrop, K. R. H. (Southern General 
Hosp., Glasgow, Scotland.) Treatment of the ado- 
lescent offender. Brit. J. Delinqu., 1957, 8, 106-118. 
— By means of case reports the author discusses an 
documents the difficulties met in the treatment by 
psychotherapy of the antisocial adolescent. These 
problems and their management are discussed with 
reference to out-patient and to Borstal centers.—L. 
Pennington. 

1802. Watson, Gordon; Rich, John, & Gray 
Kenneth G. (Univ. Toronto, Canada.) A study 
of forensic cases. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 105-119— 
Study of the records of 4895 persons referred by the 
courts to the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital from 
1926 to date is made. A follow-up review of those 
studied between 1950-1951 is also reported. The 
evidence suggests that this diagnostic and prognostic 
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service to the courts is of little value with cases of 
“psychopathy” whereas patients with a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia have a better prognosis in the sense 
of rehabilitation. Suggestions are made for improve- 
ment in the use of psychiatric information by the 
courts as well as in the development through re- 
search of more detailed psychiatric knowledge.—L. 
A. Pennington. 

1803. Wattenberg, William W. (Wayne State 
U.) Ten-year-old boys in trouble. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 43—46.—"A. comparison was made of data 
relating to 207 ten-year-olds and 3663 older boys in- 
terviewed on complaint by the Youth Bureau of the 
Detroit Police Department. As contrasted with com- 
parisons of similar nature involving groups having 
more 'preadolescents, this one indicated that fewer 
ten-year-olds expressed hostility to parents and had 
strong peer group ties."—F. Costin. 

1804. Weber, George H. Conflicts between pro- 
fessional and non-professional personnel in insti- 
tutional delinquency treatment. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1957, 48, 26-43.—Observations made over 
a 3-year period in 2 private and 3 public institutions 
for delinquents has led to the specification of areas 
of conflict between staff and non-professional mem- 
bers. "Whatever the procedure or technique may be, 
the groups and individuals must be helped to recog- 
nize and face some of the more important conflicts. 
They must be shown how to explore those conflicts 
and learn about their causes including their own con- 
tributions to them, and they must work these prob- 
lems through to a better level of understanding and 
work relationships.” Numerous critical incidents are 
used to document the areas of conflict—L. A. Penn- 
ington, 

1805. Williamson, Robert C. (Los Angeles City 
Coll., Calif.) Crime in South Africa: Some aspects 
of causes and treatment. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1957, 48, 185-192.—"The pattern of crime in South 
Africa must be seen against the kaleidoscope of 
change that arises from the impact of one culture 
upon another.” This impact is described and fol- 
lowed by a characterization of the legal and prison 
systems. Plans afoot for correction are reviewed.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1806. Woddis, G. M. (Coppice Hosp., Notting- 
ham, England.) Depression and crime. Brit. J. 
Delinqu., 1957, 8, 85-94.— This report aims "to draw 
attention to the relationship which sometimes appears 
to exist between states of depression and the per- 
formance of criminal acts." 15 abbreviated case re- 
ports are presented thereby to illustrate the role of 
depression in murder, stealing, and in "sexual mis- 
demeanours.” The thesis is developed that “the un- 
conscious wish of the depressed ‘criminal’ is for pun- 
ishment.” 20 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

1807. Wolfgang, Marvin E. (U. Pa., Philadel- 
phia.) Victim precipitated criminal homicide. Ja 
crim. Law Criminol., 1957, 48, 1-11.—Analysis of the 
police records of 588 consecutive cases occurring be- 
tween 1948 and 1952 indicates the need for careful 
Study of the interaction between the victim and the 
offender. “Criminal homicide usually involves in- 
tense personal interaction in which the victim's be- 
havior is often an important factor. . . . In many 
cases the victim has most of the major characteristics 
of an offender." These and other findings are dis- 
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cussed in relation to the psychodynamic aspects of 
homicide.—L. 4. DE sonne An $ 

1808. Wolfgang, Marvin E. Patterns in crimi- 
nal homicide. Philadelphia, Penn.: Univer, Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1958. xiv, 413 p. $8.00.—The vol- 
ume's 19 chapters and 2 appendices summarize the 
author's research in his sociological analysis of crimi- 
nal homicide in which he used Philadelphia as a 
community case study. “Analysis has been made of 
588 criminal homicides listed by the police in this 
city between January 1, 1948, and December 31, 1952, 
A critical review of the important homicide literature 
in this country is provided, and whenever feasible, 
comparison is made of criminal homicides in Phila- 
delphia with research elsewhere.” Consideration is 
given to such problems as alcohol, motivation, tem- 
poral and spatial patterns. 4 chapters discuss the 
relationship between the victim and the offender. 
This sociological work is held to be of major inter- 
est for the criminologist and the police administrator. 
20-page references.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also Abstracts 886, 114, 2123) 
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1809. Abood, L. G., Gibbs, F. A., & Gibbs, E. 
(Univ. Ill., Chicago.) Comparative study of blood 
ceruloplasmin in schizophrenia and other dis- 
orders. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 
643-645.—Biochemical blood analyses indicated ele- 
vated ceruloplasmin in certain neurological disorders, 
pregnancy, schizophrenia, and neoplasma. “The sig- 
nificance of (these elevations) . . . is entirely un- 
known. But... itis already apparent that the 
enzymatic measurement in serum has little, if any, 
value as a ‘diagnostic test’ for any disorder, including 
schizophrenia.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1810, Abramson, H. A., Sklarofsky, B., Baron, 
M. O., & Fremont-Smith, N. (Biol. Lab., Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y., and Research Div., State Hos- 
pital, Central Islip, №. Y.) Production of toler- 
ance to psychosis-producing doses of lysergic acid 
diethylamide. Science, 1957, 126, 1020.—“‘Develop- 
ment of tolerance to LSD-25 was achieved by ad- 
ministering MLD-41 (1-methyl lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide) for 5 or 6 days in increasing doses, starting 
with 100 pg. on the first day and reaching 350 pg. 
on the fifth day. ... The fact that a substance like 
MLD-41, which is less toxic than LSD-25, can pro- 
duce a marked tolerance to LSD-25 lends hope to the 
possibility that if the schizophrenias are produced by 
a disturbance in biochemical mechanisms analogous 
to that resulting from the administration of mescaline, 
LSD-25, and similar substances, there is good reason 
to believe that comparatively nontoxic molecules 
might be administered to produce a similar. tolerance 
to the chemicals that originate the schizophrenic 
state."—S. J. Lachman. 

1811. Adcock, C. J. (Victoria U. Coll., New Zea- 
land.) What is psychoticism? Aust. J. Psychol., 
1957, 9, 47—51.—Eysenck and his co-workers have 
reported, on the basis of work with psychotics, a fac- 
tor of psychoticism which is independent of the neu- 
rotic factor. The author contends that “psychoticism 
measures psychotic effects rather than causes and 
that its differentiation among normals may be due to 
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similar effects produced by other causes."—P. E, 
Lichtenstein. 

1812. Affemann, Rudolf, (Dr. R. Affemann, 
Stuttgart-O, Landhaustr. 63D.) Beitrage zur Psy- 
chologie und Anthropologie der Depression. 
(Contributions to the psychology and anthropology 
of depression.) Z. psycho-som. Med., 1957, 4, 26- 
29.—The pathogenesis of depression is seen as early 
disturbance of the mother-child relationship. In- 
adequate nurturance and oral deprivation result in 
aggression which is turned against the ego by a 
harsh superego, Recommendations for psychotherapy 
of depressive patients is the aim of converting the de- 
Pression (frequently the result of guilt and self- 
imposed punishment) into suffering (facing up to 
actual or unavoidable deprivations of real life). This 
replaces the pseudo-suffering of the depressive and 
makes him into a real person by having him accept 
the reality of suffering.—L. Katz. 

1813. Arieti, S. The two aspects of schizo- 
phrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 403-416.—The 
two aspects are not found in Schizophrenia alone. 
All other aspects of schizophrenia may be subsumed 
under these two. One aspect is experiential in that 
it is a consequence of what has occurred in the life 
history of the patient. The other aspect is extra- 
experiential in that it is a consequence of some uni- 
versal formal potential mechanisms existing before 
experiential life—D. Prager, 

1814, Axel, M. Affective cases after prolonged 
hospitalization. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 489- 

07.— 65 patients classified as manic-depressives were 
investigated after an average of 23 years of hospi- 
talization and observed systematically for more than 
2 years. About half showed no Schizophrenic fea- 
tures while 4095 showed partly schizophrenic and 
10% showed partly schizoaffective features. The 
schizoaffective cases lie midway on the continuum 
between schizophrenia and affective disorders, Mania 
is a screen affect in basically depressed and very im- 
mature individuals. Denial is the main defense 
mechanism in mania, Schizophrenia and the affective 
type of reaction are only the changing facets of the 
same biological disorder —D, Р 

1815. Azima, H. A theory of diagnosis as ap- 
plied to the treatment of a case of paraphrenia. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 266-274.—A case of para- 
phrenia is presented, Paraphrenia is a disorder in 
which delusional Systems are characterized by the 
absence of psychic deterioration or impairment of in- 
tellectual functions and in Which reality contact has 
remained intact except in the area of delusional forma- 
tion. At the height of labor, with intensive persua- 
sive psychotherapy, the main delusional conviction 
(denial of pregnancy and of the previous child) be- 
gan to falter and was eradicted during delivery. “The 
remaining delusional state was inactivated after the 
first electric convulsive therapy administered 3 days 
after delivery, and the patient seemed almost totally 
reorganized after the tenth ECT session."—D. Prager. 

1816. Bach, H. Analytische Behandlung einer 
Schizophrenie und einer schizoiden psychopathie: 
Vergleich. (Analytic treatment of a schizophrenic 
and of a schizoid psychopathic patient: A compari- 
son.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1957, 5, 254-263.—Many common characteristics in- 
here in the two categories. However, the continuity 
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of ego experience and of outer reality breaks in the 
former case, but in the latter is more superficially dis- 
turbed over a broader area.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


1817. Bach, H. (Neurologisch-Psychiatrische 
Abtlg., Staedt. Krankenhaus Moabit. Berlin W35, 
Derfilingerstr. 21.) Über die Misstrauenshaltung 
deppressiv Erkrankter. (The suspicious attitude of 
depressives.) Z. psycho-som, Med., 1957, 4, 21-25 — 
4 case histories are discussed, ranging in severity 
from healthy Skepticism, where suspicion is consci- 
ously experienced and where relatively little depres- 
sion is felt, to an unconscious inner conviction of the 
unreliability of others and the hopelessness of placing 
trust in them with accompanying depression. Phe- 
nomenological description of the cases and dynamic 
interpretations are offered.—L. Katz. 


1818. Baker, A. A, & Thorpe, J. G. (Banstead 
Hosp., Surrey, England.) Placebo response. AMA 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 57-60.—In an ex- 
perimental test of the effectiveness of mepazine in 
controlling incontinence in deteriorated psychotic pa- 
tients, it was found that the placebo group showed 
marked improvements not apparent with the drug- 
treated group. A critique is given of the “double- 
blind" procedure and is followed by suggestions for 
its improvement. The point is made that the double- 
blind technique is rarely “blind.”—L. А. Pennington, 


1819. Bartlet, J. E. A. (Park Prewett Hosp., 
Basingstoke, Hants, England.) .Chronic psychosis 
following epilepsy. Amer, J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 
338-343—A series of 12 cases was studied that 
showed a diagnosis of psychosis following on epilepsy. 
Ignoring epilepsy, these cases fell into the following 
categories: 8 Schizophrenics, 3 affective psychosis 
and 1 dementia. These occurred in a population of 
1073 epileptic patients. It is concluded that schizo- 
phrenia does not occur more or less frequently in epi- 
leptics than in the general population. 22 references. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


1820. Beese, F. W. Der psychotische Objekt- 
verlust im Verlauf der analytischen Psychothera- 
pie. (Psychotic object loss in the course of psycho- 
therapy.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaeda- 
gog., 1957, 5, 231-248.—Two cases are presented to 
demonstrate the strengthening and subsequent dis- 
appearance of psychotic object loss during the course 
of treatment.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1821. Benedetti, G. Die soziologische, psycho- 
logische und psychotherapeutische Schizophrenie- 
forschung 1951-1956, (Sociological, psychological 
and psychotherapeutic research in schizophrenia, 
1951-1956.) Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
Paedagog., 1957, 5, 106-128.—A bibliography of 216 
titles reviews the research in Schizophrenia in several 
areas during the five years 1951-1956, The introduc- 
tion of drug therapy has not lessened interest in other 
background factors of the illness. 216 references.— 
С. Rubin-Rabson. 


1822. Benjamin, Henry. (Northampton State 
Hosp., Mass.) Simultaneous occurrence of psy- 
chotic episodes in monozygotic twins. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 197-203.— Detailed 
Case report of twin girls, aged 21 upon admission 
and diagnosed as manic-depressive, is presented with 
emphasis upon emotional and motivational aspects 
of their rearings.—L, 4. Pennington. 
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1823. Bergin, J. D. (National Hospital, Queen 
Square, London, W.C. 1, England.) Rapidly pro- 
gressing dementia in disseminated sclerosis. J. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1957, 20, 285-292.— 
“Two cases are described in which there was a rapid 
onset of global dementia associated with the clinical 
signs of multiple lesions in the brain and spinal cord, 
leading to the diagnosis of disseminated sclerosis. 
Investigation in both cases showed abnormal EEG 
records, ventricular dilatation, and cortical atrophy. 
Both patients had to be transferred to mental hos- 
pitals on account of their dementia, and the disease 
rapidly progressed to a fatal issue, In one case the 
diagnosis of disseminated sclerosis was confirmed by 
post-mortem examination. The rarity of dementia in 
disseminated sclerosis being of a degree requiring ad- 
mission to a mental hospital is emphasized, and the 
significance of the air studies, EEG abnormalities, 
and pathological lesions is discussed in relation to the 
mental disorder observed in these cases.” Author’s 
summary. 37 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

1824. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park, New 
York, N. Y.) Counterfeit-sex: Homosexuality, 
impotence, frigidity. (2nd ed.) New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1958. xvii, 380 p. $6.50.—This is a 
triple monograph on homosexuality, impotence, and 
frigidity in which the present edition offers an ex- 
panded discussion of homosexuality, because of its 
increased prevalence which, according to the author, 
is to be traced directly to the influence of Kinsey's 
work. (See 25: 6344.) The book presents the vari- 
ety of expression of counterfeit-sex in the hope of 
alleviating some of the resultant misery and of point- 
ing out the directions that affected neurotics might 
take into medical treatment.—N. H. Pronko. 

1825. Bion, W. R. Differentiation of the psy- 
chotic from non-psychotic personalities. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 266-275.—Projective iden- 
tification is the main defensive mechanism for the 
Psychotic, while the neurotic resorts to regression, 
repression and identification. It is necessary, in the 
case of the psychotic, to work through the patient’s 
destructive attacks on his ego. In the severe neurotic, 
where a psychosis underlies the neurosis, the same 
approach is required.—G. Elias. 

1826. Blanc, M., Loiseau, P. Mériaux, J., & 
Michelet, X. Les troubles mentaux dus à la 
Cyclosérine. (Mental disturbances due to cyclo- 
Serine.) Encéphale, 1957, 46, 46-51.—Three cases 
of temporary mental disorder (2 manic states, 1 
Schizophrenic episode) associated with the adminis- 
tration of cycloserine to patients with pulmonary 
tuberculosis, are reported.—4. L. Benton. 

SEE Bogoch, Samuel (Psychopathic Hosp., 
oston, Mass.) Effect of synthetic diet low in 
кане amino acids on schizophrenic patients. 
Ci А Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 539-542.— 

inical deterioration was observed in 59% of the 23 
HOS Studied during a 6-week interval of diet 
canipulation, None showed improvement. “It is 
oncluded that the diet . . . is not only non-therapeutic, 
ut apparently psychotoxic."—L. A. Pennington. 
ee Braun, Manfred. (VAHosp., 130 West 
Ее Rd., Bronx 68, N. Y.) Treatment of 

De Oses with a combination of Pacatal and 
Ei ле Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 460.— 

ighty-eight per cent of 42 schizophrenic patients 
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treated with a combination of Pacatal and Thorazine 
demonstrated considerable improvement after they 
were found to be refractory to all other medications. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

1829. Bulle, Peter H., & Konchegul, Leon. Ac- 
tion of serotonin and cerebrospinal fluid of schizo- 
phrenics on the brain of the dog. J. clin. exp. Psy- 
chopath. 1957, 18, 287-291.—A. neurohumor with 
identical neurotropic properties as serotonin is in- 
volved in schizophrenic pathology.—S. Kavruck, 

1830. Campbell, Donald T., Hunt, William A., & 
Lewis Nan A. (Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) 
The effects of assimilation and contrast in judg- 
ments of clinical materials. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 347-360.—The responses of schizophrenic patients 
to items from a vocabulary test were submitted to 
judges for estimates of the degree of disturbance pres- 
ent in the patients. These responses were presented 
to the judges, 80 psychology students, in different con- 
texts. “In a context of responses exhibiting high 
disturbance, reponses of medium value were judged 
as less severe than when they were presented in a 
context showing only mild disturbance."—R. 
Waters. 

1831. Chapman, Loren J., (University of Chi- 
cago) & Taylor, Janet A. Breadth of deviate con- 
cepts used by schizophrenics. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 118-123.—This study investigated in- 
terfering overresponsiveness to a conceptual task in 
schizophrenics and attempted to isolate other situa- 
tional conditions under which it occurs. The hy- 
pothesis was “the schizophrenic tendency to over- 
include in a sorting task is positively related to the 
degree to which incorrect items share common quali- 
ties with the correct items in a given conceptual 
category." One normal and 2 schizophrenic groups, 
consisting of 24 males each, served as Ss. The results 
of the sorting tasks confirmed the hypothesis. An 
attempt was also made to determine whether schizo- 
phrenics showed excessive narrowing of the concep- 
tual basis for sorting, but no difference between 
schizophrenics and normals was found.—4. 5. Tam- 
kin. 

1832. Cutler, Robert P., (Evanston, IIl.) Monroe, 
Jack J., & Anderson, Thomas E. Effects of “tran- 
quilizers” upon pathological activity in psychotic 
patients: II. Reserpine. AMA Arch. Neurol, Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 78, 61-68.—"In the double-blind experi- 
ment, the effects of reserpine on pathological activity 
and sleep were studied on 13 hyperactive schizo- 
phrenic patients." Prestudy of the Ss for 22 days 
with hourly observations was followed by drug or 
placebo administration. Results indicated that “at 
specified doses, reserpine significantly increased hours 
of sleep . . . but the effect of the drug upon patho- 
logical activity were statistically negligible." These 
results are contrasted with the findings regarding 
chlorpromazine and are discussed in relation to re- 
cent research reports dealing with reserpine. 16 ref- 
erences.—L. A. Pennington. 

1833. Dalla Volta, A., Merlini, G., & Zecca, G. 
(U. Genoa, Italy.) "Ulteriori rilievi su un caso di 
neurosi ansiosa con anoressia. (Further remarks 
on a case of anxiety neurosis with anorexia.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1957, 18, 334-342.—The re- 
occurrence in a 14-year-old boy, following severe 
trauma, of an earlier anorexia is reported. The case 
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had previously been reported in the same journal, 
1956. Dynamics of the case are illustrated by the 
Rorschach protocol. English, French and German 
summaries, 5 references.—E. Rosen. 

1834. Davis, Robert H., & Harrington, Robert 
W. (The RAND Corporation.) The effect of 
stimulus class on the problem-solving behavior of 
schizophrenics and normals. J. abnorm. soc, Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 126-128.—"The ability of normal and 
schizophrenic Ss to deal with information involving 
human and nonhuman stimuli was compared. When 
Ss were matched on the basis of ability to utilize in- 
formation about nonhuman stimuli, it was found that 
the problem-solving behavior of schizophrenics was 
significantly disrupted by the presence of human 
stimuli in the test situation. When the same popu- 
lations were matched for ability to solve problems in- 
volving human stimuli, no significant difference was 
found in their capacity to deal with information in- 
volving nonhuman stimuli.”—A, S. Tamkin. 

1835. Delay, J., Deniker, P. & Green, A. Le 
milieu familial des schizophrénes, (The familial 
milieu of schizophrenics.) Encéphale, 1957, 46, 189- 
232.—The literature on the relations between parental 
personality and schizophrenia is reviewed. It is not 
a new topic in psychiatry. The hereditarian bias of 
European psychiatry is contrasted with the environ- 
mentalist bias of American psychiatry—A. L. Benton. 

1836. deWet, J. S. duT. (Sterkfontein Hosp., 
South Africa.) Evaluation of a common method 
of convulsion therapy in Bantu schizophrenics. J. 
ment, Sci., 1957, 103, 738-757.—Female patients ad- 
mitted in 1943 (pre-shock) are compared with those 
admitted in 1953. Recovery rates are similar to those 
for Europeans, although slightly poorer. Good prog- 
nostic features relate to psychosis of less than four 
months duration, restlessness, paranoid disposition, 
and elation, 115-item bibliography —W. L. Wilkins. 

1837. Drasgow, J. A criterion for chronicity in 
schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 454-457. 
—The criterion developed was three years of commit- 
ment to a State Mental Hospital—D. Prager. 

1838. Duc, Léon. Schizophrénes incendiaires. 
(Incendiary schizophrenics.) Hyg. ment., 1957, 46, 
269-280.—Three cases of this type are reported.—4. 
L. Benton. 

1839. Dworin, Jack, (State Hosp. Torrance, 
Penn.) & Wyant, Oakley. Authoritarian patterns 
in the mothers of schizophrenics. J. clin. Psychol., 
1957, 13, 332-338.— T wo methods were used to study 
the relationship between adult male schizophrenics 
and their mothers: observations were made of the 
son-mother pairs when they were together in group 
therapy, and mothers’ and sons’ responses on the 
Authoritarian F scale were compared with each other 
and with those of a control group of older women 
without schizophrenic sons. The therapy observa- 
tions supported the view that the mothers would be 
domineering and smothering but also demanding of 
achievement. On the F tests the sons responded 
much like their mothers. Hence the sons had accepted 
the attitudes of the mothers and were unable to solve 
their consequent dependence-independence conflict. 
Both sons and mothers differed greatly from the con- 

trol group. 18-item bibliography.—L. B. Heathers. 
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1840. Eisenberg, Leon. (Harriet Lane Home for 
Children, Baltimore, Md.) The course of childhood 
schizophrenia. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 
78, 69-83,—Problems in diagnosis and treatment are 
subjected to review by recourse to the literature on 
this topic. Lack of uniformity in criteria for diag- 
nosis is noted. Therapeutic efforts, regardless of type, 
appear to “result in 25% of the cases attaining a 
moderately good social adjustment during adoles- 
cence, one-third to deteriorate, and the remainder to 
fluctuate about a marginal level.” Need for research 
in this area is emphasized. 97 references,—L, A, 
Pennington. 


1841. Errera, Paul. (Yale Univ., New Haven, 
Conn.) A sixteen-year follow-up of schizophrenic 
patients seen in an outpatient clinic. АМА Arch, 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 84-87.—This follow-up 
is based upon 54 adolescent schizophrenics seen 16 
years ago in an outpatient clinic. 25% were found 
to have made “a good adjustment to life." The 
others remained severely handicapped. Problems in 
diagnosis and treatment, especially in terms of in- 
teraction between patients and psychiatrists, are dis- 
cussed.—L. A. Pennington. 

1842. Fabisch, Walter, & Fellner, Carl. (Map- 
perley Hosp., Nottingham, England.) Excretion of 
hippuric acid in schizophrenic and depressive pa- 
tients after E.C.T. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 320- 
325.—Physiological study of excretions in 20 schizo- 
phrenic and 15 depressive patients before and after 
electric-shock indicated decreased excretion of hip- 
puric acid in both groups prior to shock, ‘Treatment 
corrected the defect in both groups. “The funda- 
mental metabolic disturbance . . . appeared to be 
Similar in both groups and to run parallel with states 
of severe withdrawal and psychomotor retardation.’ 
It is conjectured that stimulation, direct or indirect, 
of “hypothalamic centers activates ACTH output, 
which mobilizes adrenocortical responses and subse- 
quently increases the availability of glycine” for the 
synthesis of hippuric acid.—L. А. Pennington. 

1843. Feldman, Paul E. (Topeka State Hosp., 
Topeka, Kan.) Two-year fate study of Thorazine- 
treated patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 237- 
240.—Ninety-six chronic psychotic patients treated 
with Thorazine over a 2-year period have been re- 
leased from the hospital. Stability of release is in- 
dicated by the fact that only 11 of these patients have 
been returned from parole. Other characteristics of 
the treatment of the released group and that still 
treated within the institution are described and dis- 
cussed.—N. Н. Pronko, 

1844. Fischer, Roland. (University Hosp., Saska- 
toon, Sask.) Factors involved in drug-produced 
model psychoses. II. J. ment, Sci., 1957, 103, 392- 
401.—Biochemical study of the experimentally in- 
duced psychoses is illustrated by results of comparing 
liver function in schizophrenia and in mescaline in- 
duced model psychoses and in studies using wool pro- 
tein as an enzyme-model, 52 references—W. L- 
Wilkins. 

1845. Flavell, John Н. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Some observations on Schizophrenic thinking: 
Etiology and onset. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 1l, 
128-132.—A discussion of the etiology and onset of 
schizophrenic thought, emphasizing the process of 
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divesting the self of parentally given attitudes toward 
reality—R. Davidon. 

1846. Follin, S., & Barande, J. (Hop. Psych. de 
Ville-Evrard, Neuilly-sur-Marne.) Рѕусһопеугоѕе 
de situation: Le cas Germaine. (A situational 
psychosis: The case of Germaine.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1957, No. 1, 119-154.—Dynamic personality factors, 
background, diagnosis, and treatment are summarized 
in a case history. The patient was a 26-year-old 
woman who had lived in a state of virtual isolation, 
for eighteen months, in an apartment. The illness 
was a culmination of previous problems and repre- 
sented a negation of objective reality in favor of sub- 
jective fantasy. Subsequently, through psychoana- 
lytic therapy the patient recovered and was dis- 
charged. Тһе case illustrated an evolutional phase 
in psychopathology. It indicated that a neurotic in- 
terval, which reflected a particular situation, could 
become a psychotic interval in which affective values 
become organized and emotionally polarized due to 
delirious conceptualizations. 18-item bibliography.— 
L. A. Osilund. 

1847. Freedman, Alfred M., & Bender, Lauretta. 
(N. Y. University-Bellevue Medical Center.) When 
the childhood schizophrenic grows up. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 553-565.—Six males, over 
21 years of age, originally diagnosed as childhood 
schizophrenics, have been studied intensively to un- 
derstand the pattern of development. АП of these 
cases are quite definitely adult schizophrenics, al- 
though five of them are getting along in the com- 
munity, albeit in dependent situations. In the discus- 
sion, Annemarie P. Weil corroborates the fact that 
childhood schizophrenics grow up to be adult schizo- 
phrenics and those diagnosed as schizophrenics in 
adulthood, even if their disturbances were not spec- 
tacular enough to be so diagnosed in childhood, did 
in fact show trends that belonged in the category of 
preschizophrenic manifestations.—R. E. Perl. 

1848. Freeman, Thomas, & McGhie, Andrew. 
The relevance of genetic psychology for the psy- 
chopathology of schizophrenia. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 30, 176-187.— The work and conceptuali- 
zations of genetic psychologists are the basis for 
arguing "that in schizophrenia there is a reinstate- 
ment of more elementary modes of mental function- 
ing.” Rather than focusing on the symptoms as 
manifestations of conflict, much essential schizo- 
phrenic behavior is viewed as the consequence of loss 
ОЁ capacity in the conflict-free ego sphere. The 
therapeutic implication is that verbal communication 
Should not be overvalued. It is the affective rela- 
tionship which can be therapeutic. 18 references.— 
C. L. Winder, 

a 1849, Garcia, J. Alves. Uma doença em vias de 
pansformação. (A sickness in transition.) J. 

таѕй. Psiquiat., 1957, 6, 5-25.— Classical forms of 
aie depressive psychosis as described by Kraepelin 
ES hardly found anywhere in clinical practice. Not 

y the incidence but the course of the psychosis has 
also been transformed. Various speculations for this 
Phenomenon, including a socio-cultural base for un- 
erstanding this transition, are made.—G. 5. Wieder. 
c Herner, Torsten. Ein Fall von chronischer 
Меш орһгеше. (A case of chronic schizophrenia.) 
5 а Фѕусһо ег. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1957, 
» 326-333.—A fter treatment, a chronic schizophrenic 
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shows rather the picture of a neurotic, with sudden 
anxiety phases and depressions. Aggressions have 
become freer, attitude toward parents more friendly. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1851, Hill, Lewis B. Psychotherapy of a schizo- 
phrenic. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1957, 17, 99-109.— 
The ego weakness in the schizophrenic is chiefly in 
perception and the validation of perception. The de- 
youring parent refuses to give up a parasitic sym- 
biosis with the child who thereby becomes incapable 
of believing his own experience to be valid and some- 
times incapable of acquiring new experience, “He 
cannot learn to learn until he is separated from his 
sense of responsibility for the life of his parent rather 
than for his own." ` Schizophrenia is а “way of life 
hit upon by an unfortunate person who can find no 
better way of living until the binds and demands of 
childhood can be resolved through understanding.” 
Hill can find no reason to object to the continued 
more comfortable use of schizoid ways of living in the 
improved schizophrenic.—D. Prager. 

1852. Hinckley, William W. (Chestnut Lodge, 
Rockville, Md.) The Chestnut Lodge Kiosk: Ob- 
servations on a psychiatric hospital's work project. 
Int. J. group Psychother., 1957, 7, 327-336.—Hos- 
pitalized schizophrenic patients were organized on a 
volunteer basis to create a community structure and 
operate a business for the community's benefit. "That 
this community interest and creative usefulness was 
uncovered among those under treatment for schizo- 
phrenia contradicts many popular misconceptions of 
the disease. Isolation from the down-to-earth reali- 
ties of the work-a-day world, withdrawal to a lonely 
self-engulfed inner world of unreality and make-be- 
lieve, and irresponsible negativism to community ef- 
forts for community improvement can no longer be 
regarded as the central qualities of the character of 
the schizophrenic.”—D, D. Raylesberg. 

1853. Hoen, T. I., Morello, A., & O'Neill, F. J. 
Hypothermia (cold narcosis) in the treatment of 
schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 696-702. 
—13 chronic psychotics were treated by cold narcosis 
with no significant clinical results. It is hoped that 
the technique may be simplified so that a state re- 
sembling animal hibernation may be produced in pa- 
tients with a more hopeful prognosis.—D. Prager. 

1854. Hoffer, A., Osmond, H., Callbeck, M. J. 
& Kahan, I. Treatment of schizophrenia with 
nicotinic acid and nicotinamide. J. clin. exp. Psy- 
chopath., 1957, 18, 131—158.—In adequate dosages, 
nicotinic acid and nicotinamide have been found to. 
contribute to the recovery of schizophrenic patients. 
English, French and Spanish summaries. 85-item 
bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

1855. Hormia, A. Psychose épileptique carac- 
terisée par une panique homosexuelle dans la 
phase d’abstinence consécutive a un barbiturisme 
chronique; exemple de concours de facteurs psy- 
chogénes et somatiques. (Epileptic psychosis char- 
acterized by a homosexual panic in the phase of ab- . 
stinence following chronic barbiturism.) Encéphale, 
1957, 46, 245-252.—This 52-year-old man showed a 
reversible psychotic state and epileptic seizures after 
abrupt termination of barbiturates which he had been 
taking for a long time. There were characteristic 
electroencephalographic features and the content of 
the psychosis was essentially a homosexual panic 
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which disclosed the psychodynamic factors that had 
led to the barbiturate addiction. Thus the case dem- 
onstrated the combined effect of somatic and psycho- 
genic factors.—4A. L. Benton. 

1856. Horwitt, M. K., Meyer, B. J., Meyer, A. 
C. Harvey, C. C, & Haffron, D. (Elgin State 
Hosp., Ill.) Serum copper and oxidase activity in 
Schizophrenic patients: Correlations with erythro- 
cyte sedimentation rate, C-reactive protein, ascor- 
bic acid, basal metabolism rate, and sulfobromo- 
phthalein (Bromsulphalein) retention tests. АМА 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 275-282.— "Total 
serum copper and rate of oxidation by serum of 
phenylenediamine derivatives were determined in 
schizophrenic patients and normal subjects." The 
results indicated no differences "that could be used 
for diagnostic purposes." It is concluded that “serum 
copper tests... are not in their present form, defini- 
tive for evaluating mental illness.” 19 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1857. Jackson, Don D. A note on the impor- 
tance of trauma in the genesis of schizophrenia. 
Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 181-184.—Stimulated by the 
studies in schizophrenia of Adelaide Johnson and her 
colleagues, some points of variance regarding the con- 
ceptualization of "trauma" are discussed. Schizo- 
phrenia is considered a response to a perduring situa- 
tion and the discernible traumata are but labelable 
situations in an otherwise blurred picture.—C. T. 
Bever. 

1858. Katz, J., Kunofsky, S., & Locke, B. Z. 
Tuberculosis in schizophrenia as compared with 
other types of mental disease. Psychiat. Quart., 
1957, 31, 465-478.—There is no more TB among 
schizophrenics than among other mental patients on 
admission. Within the hospital, schizophrenics do 
not develop TB more frequently than others. Schizo- 
phrenics who do develop TB survive the disease as 
long as others. Schizophrenics with inactive TB do 
not reactivate the TB more frequently than other pa- 
tients. There is no evidence of a relationship be- 
tween the type of schizophrenia and the incidence of 
TB.—D. Prager. 

1859. Kaufman, Irving; Rosenblum, Eleanor; 
Heims, Lora, & Willer, Lee. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass.) Childhood psychosis: 
I. Childhood schizophrenia: Treatment of children 
and parents. Amer J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 
683-690.—A total of 38 schizophrenic children and 
their parents have been seen in intensive treatment 
by staff members of the Judge Baker Guidance Cen- 
ter during the past 6 years. Fear of annihilation rep- 
resents the core anxiety of these patients. The wish 
to be close is associated with the fear this will lead to 
destruction. The feeling that dependency is horrible 
is associated with the need to act as if they were in- 
dependent. Treatment must be aimed at the prob- 
lems of overwhelming anxiety and the dangers of 
dependency. The patient must be helped to evolve a 
new identity with more effective ego mechanisms.— 
R. E. Perl. 

1860. Kraines, S. H. (30 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill.) The physiologic basis of the manic- 
depressive illness: A theory. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1957, 114, 206-211.— "Clinical experience and studies 
of heredity indicate that the etiology of the manic- 
depressive illness is physiologic. Examination of the 
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possible sites of the physiopathology implicates di- 
encephalic-rhinencephalic-reticular brain systems. It 
is the secondary involvement of the cerebral cortex 
that results in psychopathology. Psychodynamic 
mechanisms use the patient’s experiences and reaction 
patterns in the formation of symptoms. As the physi- 
opathology spontaneously improves, so do the symp- 
toms.” 25 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1861. Kretschmer, E. Die mehrdimensionale 
Struktur der Schizophrenien mit Bezug auf ihre 
Therapie. (The multidimensional structure of the 
schizophrenias with regard to their psychotherapy.) 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 183-191.—The 
various schizophrenias represent disturbances of equi- 
libria among basic organismic functions, ranging from 
the psychic to basic physiological levels. Effective 
therapy may be psychological, or drug or insulin 
treatment with psychotherapy —E. W. Eng. 

1862. Kretschmer, Wolfgang, Jr. Die mythisch- 
archaische Welt der Schizophrenen als Krank- 
heits- und Heilungsweg. (The mythic-archaic 
world of the schizophrenics as way of illness and of 
healing.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol. 1957, 7, 
204-213.—While most persons usually experience the 
realm of the mythic through the mediating forms of 
everyday life, the schizophrenic person is usually 
gripped by mythical figures with all of their im- 
mediacy and relevant meaning. But if the experi- 
ences of myth remove a person from the everyday 
world, they also involve him in the integrative forces 
and meanings of existence itself. So it is under- 
standable that the reading and dramatic enactment 
of myth in diminished form, ie. as fairy tales, has 
proved valuable in the psychotherapy of schizophrenic 
persons.—E. W. Eng. 

1863. Kruse, Walter. (Box 50, Hathorne, Mass.) 
“Paradoxical” effect of chlorpromazine in a case 
of periodic catatonia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 
114, 463-464.—A case of periodic catatonia is pre- 
sented as illustration of the paradoxical effect of 
chlorpromazine which may increase restlessness, agi- 
tation and outbursts of aggressive behavior іп ра- 
tients already manifesting such behavior. А theo- 
retical interpretation of this effect is offered.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


1864. Kutash, Samuel B. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., East Orange, N. J.) Ambulatory (bor- 
derline) schizophrenia: Psychodiagnostics and im- 
plications from psychological data. Amer. 
Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 667-676.—A. high degree of 
diagnostic refinement is necessary for making ас- 
curate differential diagnoses in the ambulatory vari- 
eties of schizophrenia. In all cases both a good 
clinical psychiatric evaluation with due attention tC . 
longitudinal case history and psychological testing 
are needed. The ambulatory forms of schizophrenia 
show great variations in their clinical pictures, the 
defenses involved, the state of the ego, and the second- 
ary processes; they have in common the primary 
paralogical process. In therapy, individualization 18 
the keynote. The essential problem is to provide, 
through support and strengthening of desirable de- 
fenses, a means by which the patient can “hold him- 
self together” while he reintegrates his personality— 
R. E. Perl. 

1865. Landolt, Н. Elektroencephalographische 
Untersuchungen bei nicht katatonen Schizophren- 
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jen. (Electroencephalographic investigations with 
non-catatonic schizophrenia.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1957, 16, 26-30.—A more or less complete 
normalization of EEG curves during relapses was ob- 
served on 32 non-catatonic schizophrenic patients. 
On the basis of this investigation, the immediate cause 
of schizophrenia seems to lie in certain pathological 
events of CNS physiology, such as developmental 
retardation and physiological abnormality. English 
and French summaries. 16 references.—J. W. House. 

1866. Lidz, Theodore; Cornelison, Alice R., 
Fleck, Stephen, & Terry, Dorothy. (Yale Univ. 
Sch. Med., New Haven, Conn.) The intrafamilial 
environment of schizophrenic patients: II. Marital 
schism and marital skew. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 
114, 241-248.—A study of 14 families containing 
schizophrenic offspring reveals seriously disturbed 
marital relationships of all the parents concerned. 
These familial conditions are described and discussed. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

1867. Loomis, Earl A., Jr, Hilgeman, Lois M., 
& Meyer, Lucile R. (Western Psychiat. Instit. & 
Clinic & Univ. Pitts.) Childhood psychosis: II. 
Play patterns as nonverbal indices of ego func- 
tions: A preliminary report. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1957, 27, 691-700.—Psychotic, defective and 
apparently normal children were observed at play with 
a selection of toys calculated to provide opportunity 
for different reactions associated with the play dys- 
function of schizophrenic children. Scoring methods 
were evolved which would help to indicate ego func- 
tioning. The pilot study indicates that this method 
will lead to a new and effective discriminator between 
schizophrenia and mental deficiency in perhaps other- 
wise untestable children. 18 references.—R. E. Perl. 


1868. McGaughran, Laurence S., (University of 
Houston) & Moran, Louis J. Differences between 
Schizophrenic and brain-damaged groups in con- 
Ceptual aspects of object sorting. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 44—49.— The hypothesis tested was 
that of the two conceptual variables, amount of social 
на: and order of conceptual classification, the 
atter would show the greatest difference between 
Schizophrenic and brain-damaged Ss. Ss consisted 
" 37 chronic paranoid schizophrenic patients and 34 
rain-damaged patients. The sorting task used was 
WE Rapaport modification of the Goldstein-Gelb- 

eigl Object Sorting Test. The variable of social 
agreement was scored in terms of the relative pub- 
thes privateness of each conceptual sorting, and 
А е variable of order of classification was scored in 
18 of number of attributes used in the definition. 
Ais ег measures derived from their interactions were 
1 used. Analysis of covariance yielded results in 
z Ee direction. The greatest F ratio was 
E е closed-open variable, in keeping with the 

ajor hypothesis. 24 references.—4. S. Tamkin. 
TR Maier, Henry W., & Campbell, Susan G. 
ot D Psychiatric Institute and Clinic & Univ. 
tinc ittsburgh.) Childhood psychosis: III. Rou- 
s pilot study of three selected routines and 
ment impact upon the child in residential treat- 
ae Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1957, 27, 701-709. 
Ws x autistic children the simple routines of awaken- 
ae S ressing and waiting cannot be considered as in- 
x. quential. Material was gathered from observa- 

8 on 8 autistic children between the ages of 5 and 
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9. The results indicate that before we can develop 
procedures for helping children with these routines, 
we must learn to understand the meanings of these 
procedures for each child.—R. E. Perl. 

1870. Molish, Herman B., (Naval Med. Center, 
Bethesda, Md.) Hanlon, Thomas E. & Kurland, 
Albert A. A prognostic indicator of treatment 
failure in schizophrenia. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 78, 177-193.— The objective is to dem- 
onstrate how 3 Rorschach test records, evaluated ac- 
cording to Beck's view as ordered into 170 trait- 
items and subjected to Q-sort, depicted the status of 
1 patient's ego functions at 3 intervals during a varied 
and prolonged course of treatment at various institu- 
tions. Test data portrayed in Beck's system a Type 
S-3. Had the test data been used in the evaluation 
of the patient's prognosis at the completion of insulin 
coma therapy (Test 2), the "therapeutic maze" would 
have been avoided, namely, continued unsuccessful 
therapy. The authors suggest this test-wise approach 
in the longitudinal study of schizophrenic patients in 
the effort to identify early those who cannot be ex- 
pected to improve. The 170 trait-items are also pub- 
lished in this article.—L. 4. Pennington. 

1871. Müller-Hegemann, D. Uber Homilo- 
pathien: Psychosen bei schweren Stórungen zwi- 
schenmenschlicher Beziehungen. (On homilop- 
athies: Psychoses in severe disturbances of inter- 
personal relations.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Leipzig, 1957, 9, 291-304.—6 case histories of para- 
noid reactions due to communication impairment in 
deafness or linguistic isolation are presented and dis- 
cussed with reference to Kraepelin's little known 
classification of homilopathy. These reactions dem- 
onstrate the importance of the environment and the 
excessive emphasis on endogenous factors in Ger- ' 
man psychiatry of recent decade.—C. T. Bever. 

1872. Müller-Suur, Hemmo. (Göttingen, Ros- 
dorfer Weg 70.) Psychopathologische Voraussetz- 
ungen zur Erfassung der organischen Komponen- 
ten schizophrener Psychosen. (Psychopathological 
hypotheses necessary to understand organic compon- 
ents of schizophrenic psychoses.) Z. exp. angewand. 
Psychol, 1957, 4, 420-429.—At one time psycho- 
pathology aimed to isolate the symptoms of schizo- 
phrenia. In modern view an analysis of the highly 
complex total phenomenon, where symptoms are com- 
ponents of a complicated structure, must replace the 
search for elements. An analysis in these terms 1s 
carried out. English and French summaries —W. J. 
Koppitz. 

18/3. O'Connor, N. Reminiscence and work 
decrement in catatonic and paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 188-193. 
—Using crossing out of odd and underlining even 
numbers, chronic schizophrenics and normals showed 
work decrement. Reminiscence was not characteristic 
of the patients and the learning curve isa straight 
line. Paranoid schizophrenics fail to show intra-trial 
learning during the first trials, The interpretations 
are in terms of a failure of motivation hypothesis.— 
C. L. Winder. 

1874. Opler, Marvin K. Schizophrenia and cul- 
ture. Scient. Amer., 1957, 197(2), 103-110.— 
comparative analysis of schizophrenics from Italian 
and Irish groups in New York City was presented. 
The Irish patients were “fearful of females, low in 
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self-esteem, tortured by feelings of guilt and in- 
adequacy, sunk in paranoid delusions.” The Italian 
patient was seen as “hostile to male figures, overtly 
homosexual, extremely impulsive and excitable, sub- 
ject to moods of depression or uncontrolled elation, 
sometimes assaultive and destructive.” The symptom 
pictures derived from interviews and tests were re- 
lated to studies of family life in the areas of the city 
from which the subjects сате. —/. S. Wolf. 


1875. Orbach, Charles E., (Sloan-Kettering In- 
stit., New York, N. Y.) & Bieber, Irving. Depres- 
sive and paranoid reactions: Application of adap- 
tational principles to their understanding. AMA 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 301-311,—Clinical 
study of a group of seriously ill (from cancer and 
other potentially fatal diseases) non-psychiatric pa- 
tients exposed a “group of depressive and paranoid 
reactions, extensive denials, and less often, elation 
which were related to the disruption of (1) tech- 
niges of acceptability, (2) techniques of mastery, and 
(3) techniques of magical control over disease and 
injury, and the violation of concepts of bodily in- 
tegrity.” , Application of this approach to a psy- 
chiatric population is suggested.—Z. A. Pennington. 

1876. Pace, Robert E. (VA Hosp., Downey, Ill.) 
Situational therapy. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 578-588.— 
“This experiment was performed to determine if 
broad changes in the ward situation of long-term 
schizophrenics would alter their behavior. The 
changes were directed towards solidifying group ties, 
building consensual standards of conduct, and rein- 
forcing group pressures of approval of censure as 
they were brought to bear upon deviating patients. 
Changes in behaviors occurred, thereby supporting 
the thesis of the inquiry.” —M. О. Wilson. 

1877. Pasik, Tauba, & Pasik, Pedro. (New York 
Univ. Col. Med., N. Y.) Face-hand test and back- 
ground activity. Neurology, 1957, 7, 465-468.— 
Touching of the face on one side and the dorsum of 
the hand on the other, with request that the patient 
report where he has been touched, shows that 83% 
of organic psychotics fail to report both touches cor- 
rectly, and but 1595 of non-organic psychotics have 
similar failure.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

1878. Pennington, Veronica M. ( Mississippi 
State Hosp, Whitfield, Miss. Use of Miltown 
(meprobamate) with psychotic patients. Amer. J. 
Psychiat, 1957, 114, 257-260.—“Miltown (mepro- 
bamate) was studied in 300 hospitalized psychotic 
patients. In the dosage range from two to twenty- 
four 400 mg. tablets daily, the drug produced com- 
plete remission of symptoms in 3% of patients, strik- 
ing improvement in 35%, some improvement in an 
additional 46%, and no significant change in the 
remaining 16%.” Other results are also presented.— 
N. Н. Pronko. 


1879. Perry, John W. Acute catatonic schizo- 
phrenia. J. analyt. Psychol., 1957, 2, 137-152.—The 
problem of the prepsychotic personality of the cata- 
tonic schizophrenic is formulated in terms of “the 
distortion of the self-image, personal and archetypal, 
deriving from injuries sustained in the relationship 
with the mother, especially her animus, and the con- 
sequent withdrawal of feeling, and guilt.” A case of 
acute catatonic schizophrenia is analyzed and inter- 
preted in order to “demonstrate the psyche’s effort 
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to compensate the deficiency of ego-consciousness and 
release the patient’s individuality.” 21 references— 
O. Strunk, Jr. 


1880. Pollack, Max, & Goldfarb, William, 
(Henry Ittleson Center for Child Research, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) The face-hand test in schizophrenic 
children. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 77, 
635-642.—"16 institutionalized schizophrenic children 
and 9 institutionalized children with nonschizophrenic 
behavior disorders, of ages 6 through 9 years, were 
compared with 94 public school children, on a test 
of double simultaneous tactile stimulation, the face- 
hand test.” Results indicated that "by the age of 7 
years nearly all normal children were able to perceive 
both face and hand stimuli within 10 trials. The 
schizophrenic children, as a group, were significantly 
different from the normal children and those with 
nonschizophrenic behavior disorders, in that they 
failed to identify the hand within 10 trials even when 
tested with the eyes open. Their pattern of per- 
ception is similar to that seen in younger children 
and patients with mental changes due to severe brain 
disease. The schizophrenic children also showed re- 
tarded IQ and mental level as measured by the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale" These and other results are dis- 
cussed with reference to the concept of integrative 
level in schizophrenia. 21 references.—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

1881. Racamier, P. C. (Hôpital Psychiatrique de 
Premontre.) Introduction à une sociopathologie 
des schizophrénes hospitalisés. (Introduction to a 
sociopathology of hospitalized schizophrenics.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 1, 47-94.—The myth of 
schizophrenic isolation is denounced as an over- 
simplification. Instead, this psychosis should be con- 
sidered within a sociopathological framework. The 
author declares, “Schizophrenia, once it becomes 
manifest, rather than evolving according to its own, 
internal dynamics, becomes organized, crystallized, 
and established as a function of specific relationships 
which become established between the patient and his 
psychiatric environment,” Therefore, the goal of the 
hospital should be to avoid aggravating and com- 
plicating the illness. 43-item bibliography.—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

1882. Racamier, P. C. Sur les conditions tech- 
niques d'application de la psychanalyse aux schizo- 
phrénes. (Technical conditions for the application 
of psychoanalysis to schizophrenics.) Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 129-146. — 
The precautions necessary in applying analysis to 
schizophrenics are outlined. The milieu must be 
controlled, and psychotherapeutic contact with the 
patient's mother must be included. Careful transfer- 
ence, though it reanimates the patient, reanimates his 
anxieties as well. The expression of his conflicts, 
essential in analysis, is impossible to the schizo- 
phrenic.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1883. Rashkis, Harold A., & Smarr, Erwin R. 
(Philadelphia State Hosp., Pa.) Drug and milieu 
effects with chronic schizophrenics. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 89-94.—"4 drugs, reset- 
pine, methylphenidate hydrochloride, trihexyphenidyb 
and amobarbital, in 16 combinations, were З 
ministered in large doses to . . . 48 white female 
chronic catatonic patients, who had been studied over 
a period of 7 months. Changes occurring in the drug 
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phase were compared with changes, termed ‘milieu - 


effect,’ occurring during the predrug phase. Ex- 
tensive statistical analysis revealed that no drug or 
combination of drugs studied contributed significantly 
to changes in the patients' clinical status. . . . Pa- 
tients improving during the predrug phase tended to 
do poorly on drugs and vice versa." These results are 
discussed in relation to “possible trial in milieu" and 
to research methods.—L. A. Pennington. 


1884. Reider, Norman. Transference psychosis. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1957, 6, 131-149.— The Third 
Israel Strauss Lecture, delivered at Hillside Hospital 
May 5, 1957, presents a case illustrating transference 
psychosis. The term conveniently condenses clinical 
and dynamic factors with etiological implications of 
the transference as the precipitating agent and of 
the reversibility of the phenomenon by a transfer- 
ence interpretation. Interweaving relationships be- 
tween the external environment, the transference situ- 
ation, the historic past, and the intrapsychic structure 
are elucidated.—C. T. Bever. 


.1885. Ries, Hannah. Die Analyse einer Pa- 
tientin mit "gespaltener Persónlichkeit" (The 
analysis of a woman patient with "split personality.") 
Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 220-240.—The psycho- 
analysis of a young woman who suffered repeated 
miscarriages. This symptom was interpreted as cas- 
tration punishment for oedipal transgression with 
the father. The "split" in her personality was be- 
tween her conscious feminine self, involving an iden- 
tification with a masochistic mother, and her initially 
unconscious self involving an_ identification with a 
sadistic father image. Нег ability to finally express 
hatred to the analyst was followed by evident im- 
Provement. Such repressed hatred represents a 
pioneer incestuous tie than repressed love.—E. W. 
g. 
1886. Rosen, Ismond. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) The clinical significance of obsessions in 
schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 773-785.— 
A four-year sample (n = 30) of inpatients with symp- 
toms showed that presence of obsessional symptomol- 
ОБУ is associated with marked tendency to remission 
and conspicuous absence of malignant schizophrenic 
developments leading to personality disintegration. 
9 references—W. L. Wilkins. 
€ 1887. Sabshin, Melvin; Hamburg, David A., 
poen Roy ‚К Persky, Harold; Basowitz, 
arold; Korchin, Sheldon J., & Chevalier, Jacques 
E (Michael Reese Hosp. Chicago, Ш.) Signifi- 
Е псе of preexperimental studies in the psycho- 
PE laboratory. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Ene 78, 207-219.—This study focuses upon the prob- 
of [раш “basal state” measurements. Study 
RR ышан psychiatric patients by means of 
el ological (interview and tests) and physiologi- 
cold (plasma. hydrocortisone, urinary hydroxycorti- 
tiv TD , reactions indicated that “anxiety was rela- 
Hua igh on the preexperimental day as compared 
e subsequent experimental days." Physiological 
| ше were also altered. “These results support 
ae үш that a preexperimental day cannot be 
"m ered as a psychologically neutral condition for 
ee of ‘basal’ or resting states.” These 
DONE are also discussed in relation to the central 
er en of these studies, namely, the understanding 
anxiety. 17 references.—L. A. Pennington. 
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1888. Sagarra, J. Solé. La psicosis traumáticas. 
(Traumatic psychosis.) Rev. Ni euro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1957, 20, 43-59.—A clinical study of concussion, con- 
tusion, and cerebral compression, with description of 
post-traumatic personality changes, English, French 
and German summaries.—R. M. Frumkin. 


1889. Salisbury, Barbara J., & Hare, E. H. 
(Warlingham Park Hosp., Surrey, Eng.) “Ritalin” 
and chlorpromazine in chronic schizophrenia: A 
controlled clinical trial. J. ment. Sci., 1957, 103, 
830-834.—Central nervous stimulants are not of 
benefit in schizophrenia, but drugs with central de- 
pressant action may be so—and this suggests that the 
chronic schizophrenic suffers not so much from lack 
of drive as from a higher inhibition which presents 
him from making use of his energies. 17 references. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


1890. Salzinger, Kurt. Shift in judgment of 
weights as a function of anchoring stimuli and in- 
structions in early schizophrenics and normals. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 43-49.—“A weight 
judgment task was administered to 16 schizophrenic 
patients and 16 normals for 2 sessions. The two 
groups did not differ from each other in ability to dis- 
criminate between the weight stimuli, but the schizo- 
phrenics shifted significantly more than the normals 
in the heavy anchor condition, thus providing evi- 
dence for the theory that schizophrenics are more 
prone to react to concrete than to abstract stimuli, as 
well as for the theory that schizophrenics are less able 
to maintain constancy in weight judgment than nor- 
mals.” 18 references.—H. P. David. 

1891. Scheinberg, I. Herbert; Morell, Anatol G., 
Harris, Ruth S., & Berger, Agnes. (Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine-Bronx Municipal Hospital 
Cntr., N. Y. State Psychiatric Inst., and Columbia 
School of Publ. Health and Admin. Med., N. Y.) 
Concentration of ceruloplasmin in plasma of 
schizophrenic patients. Science, 1957, 126, 925-926. 
— The concentration of ceruloplasmin in the serum of 
plasma of 20 schizophrenic and 21 control subjects 
was measured spectrophotometrically. Results of in- 
dividual subjects are presented in a table. “There is 
a range of 19 to 37 mg./100 ml. in the schizophrenic 
patients, with a mean value of 27.8 mg./100 ml., and 
a range of 16 to 33 mg./100 ml. in the control sub- 
jects with a mean value of 23.7 mg./100 ml.... These 
findings indicate that it would be hazardous to classify 
an individual into one of the two groups on the basis 
of his ceruloplasmin concentration. . . . Our results 
indicate that the concentration of plasma cerulo- 
plasmin is not a reliable criterion for distinguishing 
schizophrenic from healthy individuals."—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

1892. Scher, Jordan M. (Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Ill.) Schizophrenia and task orien- 
tation: The structured ward setting. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 531-538.— Some of the 
parameters of task performance for a group of 11 
predominantly severely retarded patients" were ex- 
plored over a year period. "Instead of discovering 
blocks to task performance on the basis of inability to 
perform or learn, I found that discrepancies of per- 
formance had a quality of deliberate resistance, bof 
calculated and bemused. When performance of an 
appropriate and orderly type was insisted upon, the 
resistance gave way and a new kind of relationship 
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seemed to be forthcoming.” An awareness of self in 
relation to the task and “both of these in relation to 
other persons seemed to develop. The patients be- 
gan to function more efficiently and to grow in self- 
esteem.” It is contended that the patients failed to 
show a history of rejection and that they did not re- 
spond to “overindulgence.” The conclusion is reached 
that the “task concept is a focal unit in observing the 
schizophrenic.” 21 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

1893. Schindler, R. Über die grundsätzliche 
Stellung der Psychotherapie bei Psychosen. 
(The essential place of psychotherapy in psychoses.) 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 
147-155.—The opposed positions in the use of psy- 
chotherapy in psychoses derive from: depth psychol- 
ogy and genetics; depth psychology and psychiatry; 
and psychotherapy and somatic therapy. An unprej- 
udiced recognition of the psychological effects of 
somatic therapy and the ultimate somatic effects of 
psychological therapy seems to be the optimum ap- 
proach to available therapeutic methods.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1894. Schwartz, Charlotte Green. Perspectives 
on deviance: Wives' definitions of their husbands" 
mentalillness. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 275-291.—The 
different perspectives of 20 wives whose husbands 
were hospitalized psychotics are described in order 
to develop a framework for analyzing the patterns of 
definitions of problem behavior. Some hypotheses 
are advanced as to the situational, personal, cultural, 
and referential factors determining the extent of the 
deviance which a wife attributes to her husband. The 
different definitions of the husbands' deviance were 
distinguished on the basis of four variables as to ex- 
tent and alterability.—C. T. Bever. 

1895. Sechehaye, M. A. Die Symbolische Wun- 
scherfiillung: Darstellung einer neuen psycho- 
therapeutischen Methode und Tagebuch der Kran- 
ken. (Symbolic realization: Presentation of a new 
psychotherapeutic method and the patient's diary.) 

Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber Verlag, 1955. 196 
р. DM. 19.80.—This is а one volume translation by 
Margarete Christoffel and Cecile Allemann of Ma- 
dame Sechehaye's two French books, which are also 
available in English editions (see 22: 2245 and 26: 
1614).—H. P. David. 

1896. Sechehaye, M. La réalisation symbolique, 
un catalyseur de la structuration du Moi schizo- 
phrenique. (Symbolic realization, a catalyst in struc- 
turing the schizophrenic ego.) Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 274-296.—A 56- 
year-old schizophrenic woman, herself a successful 
therapist of schizophrenics, suffers a severe check in 
analysis due to the therapist’s rejection of her re- 
ligious mysticism. The author, seemingly accepting 
this and becoming the mother figure, effects notable 
improvement; the patient, after 20 sessions, evincing 
a more rational approach to her mysticism.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1897. Sheiner, Sara B., Metzger, Emy A, & 
Hott, Louis R. Schizophrenia: A panel. Amer. J. 
Psychoanal., 1957, 17, 110-120.—The schizophrenic 

process starts earlier than the neurotic one so that 
the moves toward development of a sense of self and 
of a self are crushed earlier, The infancy and child- 
hood of schizophrenics were spent in oppressive, 
hostile, inconsistent, and subtly or directly dominating 
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or indifferent atmospheres. Therapy aims to help 
develop the dwarfed and banished self. The hebe- 
phrenic is probably better endowed than the other 
types. The catatonic has more real feeling of self 
than the other types. The focus of the paranoid is on 
the real or despised self that was prevented from 
functioning by the early indifferent parents. The 
schizophrenic has an unconscious need to maintain 
confusion and to hide identity.—D. Prager. 


1898. Siirala, Martti. Ziige der Situation Schizo- 
phrenie. (Characteristics of the schizophrenia situa- 
tion.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1957, 5, 196-204.—The type of world receiving him 
(Empfangswelt) is the "situation" of the schizo- 
phrenic. Wandering in this world, he calls for help 
to free him from it. The practical aspects—cost, 
personnel etc.—make difficult an answer to his appeal. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1899, Soccaras, F. Schizophrénie pseudo- 
névrotique et schizophrénie pseudo-caractérielle. 
(Pseudo-neurotic and  pseudo-characterial schizo- 
phrenia.) Rev. Franç. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 535-551. 
—The nosology of schizophrenia is presented historic- 
ally and critically. Pseudo-neurotic and pseudo-char- 
acterial schizophrenias are catalogued and described 
with case histories.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1900. Stevenson, Ian, (Sch. Med., Univ. Va, 
Charlottesville, Va.) & Sanchez, Andrew J. Jr. 
The antidotal action of sodium succinate in the 
mescaline psychosis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 
328-332.—Sodium succinate was found to have a 
definite antidotal action on the mescaline-induced 
“psychosis” of 12 volunteer subjects. A hypothesis 
is developed for its modes of action. 16 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


1901. Stevenson, J. A. F., Derrick, J. B., Hobbs, 
G. E, & Metcalfe, E. У. (U. West. Ont., London, 
Can.) Adrenocortical response and phosphate ex- 
cretion in schizophrenia: Comparison of catatonic 
and paranoid schizophrenic men and normal men. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 312-320.— 
The variations in several indices of adrenocortical ac- 
tivity are measured in 20 normal control Ss, 
catatonic Ss and 21 paranoid patients under pre- 
scribed conditions (administration of corticotropin, 
epinephrine). Urine analyses indicate that in rates 
the catatonic and paranoid Ss differed as much from 
one another as they did from the normal control Ss. 
The conclusion is made that phosphate metabolism 
“in this disease is worth intensive study.” 19 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 


1902. Storch, A. Zur schizophrenen Abwand- 
lung der Struktur des Menschseins, erläutert ап 
einem psychotherapeutisch behandelten Krank- 
heitsfall. (Schizophrenic breakdown in human struc- 
ture illustrated by a case treated psychotherapett- 
tically.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaeda- 
gog., 1957, 5, 220-231.— The anamnesis and treatment 
of a 53-year-old woman, suicidally inclined, are pre 
sented.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1903. Syme, Leonard. (Yale Univ. New Haye" 
Conn.) Personality characteristics and the alco- 
holic: A critique of current studies. Quart. ^: 
Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 288-302.— Careful assessment 
of the literature since 1936 indicates that there is 10 
warrant for concluding that persons of one type 21% 
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more likely to become alcoholics than persons of an- 
other type.—V. L. Wilkins. 


1904. Symonds, A., & Herman, M. The patterns 
of schizophrenia in adolescence. Psychiat. Quart., 
1957, 31, 521-530.—50 schizophrenic girls between 
12 and 18 were studied. 3 types were identified. One 
type had made an adequate adjustment in life and 
showed serious disturbances only with the onset of 
the schizophrenia. The second group gave histories 
of many serious personality and behavior problems in 
childhood. The third group were cases of childhood 
schizophrenics who had now reached adolescence. 
The prognosis is obviously most hopeful in the first 
group and least hopeful in the third.—D. Prager. 


1905. Tamkin, Arthur S. (Duke Univ.) Selec- 
tive recall in schizophrenia and its relation to ego 
strength. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 345- 
349.—The purpose of the study was to investigate the 
nature of selective recall in schizophrenic patients. 
"Two hypotheses concerning certain aspects of the 
schizophrenic symptomatology were tested. (a) 
Schizophrenics manifest a distinctive type of memory 
process which results in the selective recall of experi- 
ences connoting personal failure and diminished self- 
esteem and (b) this process is related to deficient ego 
strength. . . . While the first hypothesis was con- 
firmed at a significant level of confidence, the second 
was not supported by the experimental data." 22 
references.—S. J. Lachman. 


1906. Thomas, Thomas H. “Direct” psycho- 
therapy combined in a chronic hospitalized schizo- 
phrenic. Amer, J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 638-647.— 
A case is reported in which a regressed, paranoid 
type schizophrenic was treated with a combination of 
intensive chlorpromazine administration and psycho- 
therapy based upon John Rosen’s approach.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


1907. von Staabs, Gerdhild. Der Sceno-Test als 
Mittel in der Behandlung einer Schizophrenie. 
(The sceno-test as an instrument of treatment in a 
case of schizophrenia.) Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 314—326.—Environmental ob- 
Jects, constructed by the patients, served both to illus- 
trate conflicts and fantasies and to mark therapeutic 
progress.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


nae von Stockert, Е. С. (Universitátsnerven- 
inik, Rostock, Germany.) Zeiterleben in der Psy- 
chiatrie, erläutert an einer im 48-Stunden-Rhyth- 
mus verlaufenden Katatonie. (Experience of time 
4 лану illustrated with a catatonia displaying a 
ee our rhythm.) Nervenarzt, 1957, 28, 445-450.— 
ur the last 2 years, a 58-year-old patient has been 
bus UE a very regular rhythm of being in a catatonic 
s for 24 hours, followed by 24 hours during 
sh ich he is able to describe his experiences but also 
an manneristic behavior, profuse writing, a drive 

B ect things, flattened affect and autistic thinking. 
АВЫ 0 hours before beginning of ће stupor his hemo- 
Th in decreases 10-30% and anisocytosis occurs. 
t € erythrocytes fall from 4.3 to 3.84 mill. during 
i P Stupor. His urinary output is much increased in 
ge лош phase. At the same time the concen- 
о of urinary NaCl excretion is threefold in- 
Ps Sed over the wakeful state in which the patient's 
м perature is an average of 0.8°С. higher. 21 refer- 

ces.—M. Kaelbling. 


33: 1904-1913 


1909. Whitaker, Carl A. (Ed.). Psychotherapy 
of chronic schizophrenic patients. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown, 1958. ix, 219 p. $5.00.—Seven prac- 
ticing psychiatrists and an anthropologist exchange 
views on treatment of chronic schizophrenics, Each 
chapter revolves around a topic heading moderated 
by one of the participants. The chapter headings and 
participant moderators are as follows: (1) Diagnosis 
and Prognosis—Malcolm Hayward; (2) Schizo- 
phrenic Distortions of Communication—Gregory 
Bateson; (3) Orality—Carl Whitaker; (4) Anality 
—John Warkentin; (5) Family and Sexuality—Don- 
ald Jackson; (6) Counter-transference—Thomas Ma- 
lone; (7) Management of the Patient—John Rosen; 
and (8) Family Management—Edward Taylor. Each 
chapter begins with a brief orientation followed by 
the discussion and concluded with a summary of the 
material covered.—F. J. Goldstein. 

1910. Williams, Robert J., & Machi, Vincent $. 
An analysis of interperson correlations among 
thirty psychotics. J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 
50-57.—“А matrix of interperson correlations among 
30 subjects based on above-median scores on 66 psy- 
chological test measures was factor analyzed by 
Thurstone’s complete centroid method.” It was con- 
cluded that “among chronic psychotics there exists a 
‘psychometric type’ with a better-than-chance prob- 
ability of recovery. This type is not distinguished 
by age, sex, or duration of illness . . . but . . . is char- 
acterized by generally poor performance on intellect- 
ual tasks, long reaction times, and poor time estima- 
tion.” 15 references.—H. P. David. 

1911. Winkler, W. Th. Bericht über den Ver- 
lauf einer psychotherapeutischen Behandlung bei 
einer an Katatonie leidenden Patientin. (Report 
on the course of psychotherapeutic treatment in the 
case of a female catatonic patient.) Acta psychother. 
psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1957, 5, 162-193.—An- 
amnesis and detailed treatment sessions as well as the 
physician's doubts and involvement in countertrans- 
ference are reported in the case of a 20-year-old fe- 
male catatonic patient.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1912. Wolff, Gunther E. (Camarillo State Hosp., 
Camarillo, Cal.) Results of four years active ther- 
apy for chronic mental patients and the value of 
an individual maintenance dose of ECT. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1957, 114, 453-456.—“This paper reports 
the results of 4 years active therapy on custodial 
wards with geriatric female patients; the benefit and 
limitation of tranquilizing drugs; the value of ECT 
as ‘surgery’ in psychiatry; the importance of estab- 
lishing a maintenance dose of ECT for each individ- 
ual patient."—N. Н. Pronko. 

1913. Wolman, Benjamin B. Explorations in 
latent schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 
11, 560-588.— Sixteen adult latent schizophrenics were 
studied in a psychotherapeutic setting from one to 
three years by means of the participant observation 
method. “Тһе main conclusion of the present study 
is that latent schizophrenia is not a narcissistic dis- 
order but results from a precocious object hyper- 
cathexis, imposed upon the latent schizophrenic in 
his childhood by the fear of loss of his love object. 
As a result of the lack of ego-cathexis, several mental 
and physical deficiencies may develop which impair 
the organism's ability to live."—L, N. Solomon. 
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1914. Zilboorg, Gregory. (N. Y. State Univ. 
Medical College at N. Y. C.) Further observations 
on ambulatory schizophrenias. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1957, 27, 677-682—Ambulatory schizo- 
phrenias must not be confused with borderline or 
extramural schizophrenia. Fifteen years after his 
original appellation, the author still agrees that au- 
tistic or dereistic thinking is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the ambulatory schizophrenias. Тһега- 
peutic outlook in these cases is good unless there has 
been a breakthrough into the open of the homosexual 
trends.—R. E. Perl. 


1915. Zilboorg, Gregory. Das Problem der am- 
bulatorischen Schizophrenien. (The problem of 
ambulatory schizophrenias.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 
11, 199-209.—Steady refinement of clinical observa- 
tion and psychological understanding have brought 
the “borderline cases” or “ambulatory schizophrenias” 
into a degree of perceptual relief that was not possi- 
ble 25 years ago. These cases, which usually involve 
an hypertrophied superego development rather than a 
weak ego, are more amenable to analytic psychother- 
apy than is usually realized. Since the passivity of 
these patients is great, the therapist must be active, 
persistent on crucial points, emphasize the immediate, 
and avoid too logical or intellectual interpretations. 
For English language version (see 31: 8517).—E. 
W. Eng. 

1916. Zucker, Luise J. Ego structure in para- 
noid schizophrenia: A new method of evaluating 
projective material Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1958. x, 186 р. $5.50.—Comparable groups 
of 30 ambulatory and 30 hospitalized paranoid schizo- 
phrenics were studied as to "fluidity of ego bound- 
aries" manifested in Rorschach, Mosaic, and Figure- 
drawing performance. Specified and predicted as in- 
dicative of weak ego boundaries were: (1) “соп- 
taminations," fusion of incompatible ideas; (2) fluid, 
hazy contours of objects or cognitive realms; (3) 
extension of ego into stimulus field; (4) sensitivity to 
external stimuli, indicated by absence of or overem- 
phasis on main Fe; and (5) disturbed body image. 
"In the area of a collapse of ego boundaries, our re- 
sults indicate that it is the hospitalized schizophrenic 
who unequivocally has the more intense problems." 
Findings were further substantiated by 15 ambulatory 
and subsequently hospitalized patients whose original 
records showed such ego impairment. “It seems 
possible to predict whether . . . a schizophrenic pa- 
tient is likely to respond to therapy, whether he can 
be maintained on an ambulatory level ог... ulti- 
mately have to be hospitalized." 22 sample Mosaics 
and Figure-drawings. 50 references.—4. E. Wess- 
тат. 

1917. Zutt, J. (Nervenklinik der Stadt und Uni- 
versitát Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) Blick und 
Stimme: Beitrag zur Grundlegung einer verste- 
henden Anthropologie. (Gaze and voice: A con- 
tribution to the foundation of an "understanding an- 
thropology.") Nervenarat, 1957, 28, 350-355.—In 
auditory hallucinations it is not the patient who does 
something, but he feels that he is being talked to.and 
often also that he is being looked at. These are not 
just hallucinations, but another form of the (para- 
noid) loss of boundaries, loss of security, and of being 
overwhelmed. This is an extension by the author of 
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a previously developed system of "understanding an- 
thropology.”—M. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 237, 239, 1364, 1387, 1407, 
1450, 1492) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


1918. Bergler, Edmund. Fear of heights. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1957, 44, 447-451.—Acrophobia is en- 
countered exclusively among orally regressed neu- 
rotics when there are disturbances in the voyeuristic- - 
exhibitionistic sphere. Fear of heights unconsciously 
dramatizes the following two conflicts: (1) “Bad 
mother will let the baby drop from her arms." and 
(2) “It is not true that I am exhibiting my genitals 
to anyone who stands below looking at me up here. 
The truth is that I am not an exhibitionist, but just a 
person who came up to this height to get a better 
view." The fear of being dropped and of the ex- 
hibitionism represents a denial of attraction to both.— 
D. Prager. 


1919. Berlin, I. N., McCullough, Gwen; Liska, 
E. S, & Szurek, S. A. Intractable episodic vomit- 
ing in a three-year-old child. Psychiat. Quart., 
1957, 31, 228-249.— The highlights of treatment for 
8 months of child, mother, and stepfather are de- 
scribed. Vomiting subsided and tensions decreased 
in the child and its parents, The role of parental 
neurosis, especially maternal neurosis, is emphasized 
in clarifying the dynamics of the neurosis of the 
child. Less intensive therapy with all 3 family mem- 
bers may be as effective as more intensive therapy 
with the child alone. 27 references——D, Prager. 


1920. Buhler, Charlotte. (Univ. of Southern 
Calif., Los Angeles.) Clinical study of the reactions 
of the individual to his own age. Geriatrics, 1957, 
12, 439—443.— Clinical reports of experience of age 
were collected from 80 neurotic persons in individual 
and group therapy sessions. When compared wit 
the experiences of healthy persons the neurotic show 
difficulty. Examples of sound self evaluations are 
compared with neurotics who feel too old or too 
young for their ages. Fitness and social integration 
depend equally on subjective and objective factors.— 
D. T. Herman. 


1921. Chambers, Jay L. (Eastern State Hosp, 
Williamsburg, Va.) Trait judgment of photo- 
graphs by neuropsychiatric patients. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 13, 393-396—“A normal criterion group 
of 25 psychologists, psychiatrists, and graduate stu- 
dents made judgments of the Szondi pictures best 
matching personality descriptions of inquisitive, com- 
petitive, pleasure-seeking, and security-needing Ш- 
dividuals. The percentage of the criterion group 
making any given selection determined the scoring 
points given a subject making the same selection. 
The sum of a subject's judgment scores was con- 
sidered as a quantitative index of his conformity With 
the judgment of normals, high scores reflecting 
greater conformity. The judgment task was admin- 
istered to 135 male neuropsychiatric patients герге 
senting six major nosological classifications. Net 
rotics scored significantly higher than psychotic 
schizophrenic and brain syndrome groups but did not 
differ significantly from personality disturbance an 
Schizophrenic in remission groups. Personality dis- 
turbance and schizophrenic in remission groups Were 
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significantly higher than brain syndrome groups but 
were not differentiated from psychotic schizophrenics 
or from each other. There were no significant differ- 
ences between the psychotic schizophrenic and brain 
syndrome groups. Interpretation of the results must 
be made with caution due to inadequate controls for 
age, intelligence, and motivation."—L. B. Heathers. 


1922. Davids, Anthony, (Brown U. and Bradley 
Home) & Eriksen, Charles W. Some social and 
cultural factors determining relations between 
authoritarianism and measures of neuroticism. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 155-159.—“The main 
purpose of the study was the attempt to clarify some of 
the confusion and contradiction that is currently found 
in the research area concerned with authoritarianism 
and personal adjustment. The different results re- 
ported by Masling with nonuniversity Ss and by 
Davids with university Ss suggested that the socio- 
cultural setting in which Ss are examined might well 
have a significant influence on relations between the 
variables of authoritarianism and neuroticism. Al- 
though a group of naval enlisted men examined in 
the sociocultural setting of a military installation were 
found to be higher on authoritarianism than were a 
group of university Ss, they tend to be significantly 
lower on measures of neuroticism. And with the 
military personnel there was no significant relation 
between authoritarianism and neuroticism, whereas 
with the university Ss, there was a significant positive 
association between these variables.” 22 references. 
—A. J. Bachrach. 


P 1923. Deutsch, Felix. А footnote to Freud's 
Fragment of an analysis of a case of hysteria." 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 26, 159-167.—In an attempt 
to stimulate reappraisal and discussion of the degree 
to which the concept of the process of conversion, in 
the sense Freud used it, is still valid, the author re- 
veals that he interviewed Dora twenty-four years 
after her contact with Freud. Additional facts in her 
case are presented.—L. N. Solomon. 


1924. Federn, P. The neurotic style. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1957, 31, 681-689.—Style disturbances in writ- 
ing or speaking indicate neurotic resistances. Relief 
tom anxiety and overcoming ambivalence allow a 
truthful and unequivocal manner of expression in 
Speech and writing. In publishing of any kind there 
1S most often a struggle between desire to display 
one’s self and fear or shame about displaying oneself. 

hee most frequent writing disturbances are incom- 
i detachment from previous subject matter, the 
ae a phobic mechanisms, incomplete condensation, 
Ve sive holding fast toa substitute concept, escape 

› generalization, inversion or incomplete paranoid 
Projection, and superfluous interpolation of indirect 
Presentation.—D. Prager. 


1925. Greenfield, Norman S. (U. Wis. Med. 
J io Neurosis and problem-solving behavior. 
Bec Psychol., 1957, 13, 375-377.—Some of Sar- 
E problem solving tasks were given two male 
ae PS; 25 Ss were patients of either a VA out 
ste clinic or a university student psychiatric 
Phe one had elevated D-Pt MMPI profiles; the 
AES Ss were college students with normal MMPI 

tis m who were matched for age, education, and 
E Q with the patient group. The tasks were 

> n individually; judgments were made about the 

Problem solving processes. The null hypothesis 
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could not be rejected for any of the variables investi- 
gated.—L. B. Heathers. i 

1926. Grotjahn, Martin. (416 North Bedford Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif.) The defenses against crea- 
tive anxiety in the life and work of James Barrie: 
Commentary to John Skinner's research of "The 
boy who wouldn't grow up." Amer. Imago, 1957, 
14, 143-148.— Barrie's neurosis involved an identifica- 
tion with his dead brother and with his younger, liv- 
ing sister. He remained at a level of infantile 
identification. In his writing, he revealed his pre-con- 
scious instead of communicating freely with his un- 
conscious and using aesthetic creation to symbolize 
primary processes. His daydreams have a fascina- 
tion but also a quality of sentimentality and trashi- 
ness. He did not become a great creative writer,— 
W. A. Varvel. 

1927. Jones, Ernest Pain. Int. J. Psychol-Anal., 
1957, 38, 255.— There is a similarity in the reactions 
to pain of normals and of abnormal hysterics. For 
both of these, the disabling effect of pain arises from 
its liasion with fear which produces non-adjustive 
responses.—G. Elias. 

1928. Karliner, W. Physical symptoms as equiva- 
lents of the depressive phase of manic-depressive 
disease. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 485-488.—Many 
of the 15 patients observed were erroneously believed 
to be suffering from various physical diseases or from 
psychoneurosis. None of these patients admitted 
being depressed. It is important to recognize these 
conditions since all these patients are potentially 
suicidal—D. Prager. 

1929. Nacht, S. Technical remarks on the hand- 
ling of the transference neurosis. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1957, 38, 196-203.—In the early stages of 
analysis it is advisable for the therapist to be perfectly 
neutral. If the analysis develops a transference neu- 
rosis which is so sticky as to threaten the therapy 
with interminability, it is advisable that the therapist 
take a more active part in the analysis.—G. Elias. 

1930. Redfearn, J. W. T. (Army Operational Re- 
search Group, West Byfleet, Surrey, Eng.) Fre- 
quency analysis of physiological and neurotic 
tremors. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1957, 20, 
302-313.—“Finger tremor was recorded by a photo- 
electric method in 29 young adult normal male sub- 
jects and 32 psychoneurotic subjects of similar age, 
sex, and background. Тһе tremor records were sub- 
jected to automatic frequency analysis. Each control 
and neurotic subject had a psychiatric interview and 
was rated for hysterical features, anxiety and depres- 
sion. The neurotic group was subdivided according 
to (a) diagnosis and (b) magnitude of tremor. How- 
ever, the group was sub-divided, the subgroups all 
showed fundamentally the same shape of frequency 
spectrum as each other and as the normal group. 
The peak of tremor activity in all groups occurred at 
about 8 c./sec., rising from a plateau of random or 
irregular activity. The neurotic subjects with the 
most tremor showed a sub-peak at 5-6c./sec. and 
these neurotic subjects were often the ones with high 
ratings in hysteria. Compared with the mean peak 
this sub-peak is not very marked in terms of the 
forces involved. The general amplitude of tremor 
was, of course, much higher in the neurotic group as 
a whole than in the normal group. The fundamental 
similarity in frequency spectra, apart from the rela- 
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tive size of the 5-6 cycle component, suggests that the 
mechanisms which determine tremor frequency may 
be largely common to both normal and neurotic 
groups, although the mechanisms determining am- 
plitude are clearly more active among the neurotic 
Subjects." Author's summary. 15 references.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

1931. Schachter, M. Conduites ou névroses sui- 
cidiaries, et test de Rorschach. (Suicidal behavior 
or neuroses and the Rorschach test.) Encéphale, 
1957, 46, 146-165.—From the analysis of the Ror- 
Schach protocols of 30 patients with suicidal tenden- 
cies or preoccupations, it is concluded that the test is 
not a particularly valuable indicator of suicidal tend- 
encies. 27 references.—4. L. Benton. 


1932. Seguin, Roger. Interpretação estrutural 
de sintomas psicopatalógicos atraves de testes pro- 
jetivos. (Structural interpretation of psychopathol- 
ogy through projective tests.) J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 
1957, 6, 26-41.—The author develops the thesis that 
projective tests by virtue of their unstructured na- 
ture serve to remove the customary experiential 
buttress and supports that mask the neurosis, and 
thus generate enough anxiety for the true fabric 
of the sickness to emerge. Case illustrations are 
given.—G. S. Wieder. 

1933. Tarachow, Sidney; Korin, Hyman, & 
Friedman, Stanley. (Hillside Hosp. Glen Oaks, 
N. Y.) Perception experiments in a study of am- 
bivalence. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 
167-176.—By means of structured interview the na- 
ture of each of 29 neurotic patients' ego functions in 
relation to ambivalence is evaluated and scored. 
The S then views a "medieval scene of violent 
battle," exposed for Моо second and is asked to draw 
his perceptions. These drawings are then analyzed 
and rated for degrees of “ambivalent fusion.” Re- 
sults tend to indicate correlations between the 2 ap- 
proaches. “Those classified as high in the interview 
are those whose integrative and defensive ego func- 
tioning is poorest and, by hypothesis, closest to im- 
pairment of the fusion of ambivalence. . . . Our data 
suggest that differences in ego organization do have 
an effect on performance in tachistoscopic experi- 
ments, especially in the elicitation of subsequent im- 
agery.” These and other findings are discussed in 
relation to ego function, its development and its 
deficits in hospitalized neurotic patients—L, A. 
Pennington. 


(See also Abstract 871) 


РѕүсноѕомАТІСЅ 


1934. Bacon, Harry Е. Ulcerative colitis. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 1958. xix, 395 p. 
$15.00.— This monograph is based on 440 own cases 
and 716 references. The findings are illustrated by 
183 figures, 99 tables and 5 charts. The book is 
written from the surgeon’s point of view. The author 
acknowledges “emotional disturbance” as a frequent 
cause of exacerbations and relapses but knows of no 
good evidence for a psychogenic etiology of the dis- 
ease. Psychotherapy at best is an adjuvant in se- 
lected cases but frequently “psychiatric practice .. . 
can work great harm and must be deplored.” 39 
references.—R. Kaelbling. 


1935. Barendregt, J. T. (Wilhelmina Hosp., 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands.) A cross-validation 
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study of the hypothesis of psychosomatic speci- 
ficity, with special reference to bronchial asthma, 
J. psychosom. Res., 1957, 2, 109-114.—In testing the 
hypothesis of psychosomatic specificity, a difference 
in the frequency of 3 categories (“орргеѕѕіоп, hos- 
tility, and impulsive" behavior patterns) on the Behn 
Rorschach were predicted for the records of 25 
asthmatic and 33 peptic-ulcer Ss. “Experimental 
and control groups were matched for several factors 
independent of the hypothesis. The figures. supported 
the hypothesis of psychosomatic specificity. This 
result was confirmed in a cross-validation study (with 
the Rorschach plates) in which the test scores were 
assessed objectively and due precautions were taken 
to prevent contamination and halo effect.”—L, А. 
Pennington. 

1936. Brody, Selwyn. Psychophysiological fac- 
tors in the collagen diseases. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 
5, 71-76.—75 patients with collagen diseases showed 
interacting organic, psychological, and emotional fac- 
tors. There was a need to control impulses to act in 
destructive ways toward others based on the fear that 
dependency longings would not be met unless de- 
structive impulses were internalized. The clinical 
impression was that these patients were actually de- 
stroying themselves. Although findings are tenta- 
tive, the material suggests psychotherapy as a means 
of helping these patients discharge destructive im- 
pulses, 20 references—D. Prager. 


1937. Cremerius, J. Die Bedeutung der Oralitát 
für den Altersdiabetes und die mit ihm verbun- 
denen depressiven Phasen. (The significance of 
orality for old age diabetes and the associated de- 
pressive phases.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 256-269. 
—Study of 100 patients with old age diabetes, 9 of 
whom were psychoanalyzed, showed obesity based on 
Overeating as a neurotic symptom. When the over- 
eating, which served to offset the underlying depres- 
sion, failed as a defense in later life, the diabetes be- 
came manifest. The "gluttony-obesity balance" was 
upset by the strengthened sympathicotonic anxiety 
states, together with paranoid aggressive trends ac- 
tivated by particular conflict situations. English sum- 
mary. 16 references.—E. W. Eng. 


1938. Dekker, E., Pelser, Н. E, & Groen, J. 
(Wilhelmina Hosp. Amsterdam, The Netherlands.) 
Conditioning as a cause of asthmatic attacks: 
laboratory study. J. psychosom. Res., 1957, 2, 97- 
108.—2 patients with a skin sensitivity to grass- 
pollen and to house dust extract reacted to the in- 
halation of an aerosol of these allergens in the labo- 
ratory with an asthmatic attack. Thereafter, they 
also showed attacks after the inhalation of the neu- 
tral solvent, or of oxygen, or even after the intro- 
duction of the glass mouthpiece, These observations 
are interpreted as “a result of conditioning by simul- 
taneous exposure.” Psychotherapeutic interviews 
were not particularly fruitful in treatment. “It seems 
that there is need for a more specific deconditioning 
therapy that makes the conditioning disappear in the 
same way in which it came.” 30 references.—L. 
Pennington. 

1939. Fain, M. A propos d'un cas d'hyperten: 
sion artérielle. (A case of arterial hypertension. 
Rev. Franç. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 469-484.—A case 
of hypertension resulting in glaucoma is analyzed in 
terms of character, anamnesis and vocation. The pa- 
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tient is seemingly well content with her life and a 
relatively inferior manner of earning her livelihood, 
yet underlying conflicts account for the hypertension 
and the particular ocular manifestation—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1940. French, John D., Porter, Robert W., 
Cavanaugh, Edward B., & Longmire, Robert L. 
(VA Hosp. Long Beach, Calif.) Experimental 
gastroduodenal lesions induced by stimulation of 
the brain. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 209-220.— 
"Experiments were performed on 60 monkeys in 
which stimulation currents were delivered to the hy- 
pothalamus and surrounding regions for periods of 30 
to 86 days. . . . In the test group (19 animals), 3 
animals exhibited at autopsy focal lesions in the 
pyloric antrum, 3 had ‘ulcers’ in the duodenum, and 2 
had diffuse changes in the stomach. . . . All animals 
in the test group which developed gastroduodenal 
lesions had received excitation currents to a low 
midline axis in the hypothalamus. The remaining 
11 animals in which visceral changes did not de- 
velop had been stimulated outside this central hy- 
pothalamic area." It is concluded that “in animals, 
normal homeostatic influences of the nervous system 
can be so disordered by persistently repeated stimu- 
lation applied to the visceral brain stem, that focal 
ulceration in the gastrointestinal tract can be in- 
duced."—L. A. Pennington. 


1941. Garma, Angel. Oral-digestive superego 
aggressions and actual conflicts in peptic ulcer pa- 
tients. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1957, 38, 73-81—The 
ulcer patient tends to regress to the oral digestive 
Stage under conflict. The internalized aggressions 
of an internal maternal superego take on unconscious 
oral digestive aspects by sucking or biting the diges- 
E tract, thus causing the ulcer. 20 references.—G. 

ias, 


1942. Garma, Angel. (A. Garma, M.D., Arenales 
3569, Buenos Aires, Argentina.) Psychische Fak- 
toren bei gastrischen und Duodenalulcera. (Psy- 
chic factors in gastric and duodenal ulcers.) Z. psy- 
cho-som. Med., 1957, 4, 57-60.—A. brief review of 
Various theories on the etiology of ulcer formation 
is offered, The author then outlines his own theory 
which holds that when ulcer prone individuals are 
faced with conflict, the incorporated image of the bad, 
Punishing mother produces in these people pangs of 
Conscience (lit.: a biting conscience) and other in- 
ternally directed, self-destructive acts such as un- 
wholesome eating habits, excessive smoking or drink- 
ing.—L. Katz. 


1943. Garma, Angel. (Buenos Aires, Argentina.) 
€ptic ulcer and psychoanalysis. Baltimore, Md.: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1958. vii, 143 p. $6.00.— 
еріс ulcer patients are typically in love with some- 
One who does not satisfy them genitally. The en- 
Suing conflict causes a regression psychologically to 
the oral-digestive level. Prohibitions against oral 
Satisfaction are substituted for prohibitions against 
genital satisfaction. Тһе individual's unconscious 
image of a bad internalized mother acts inside him 
Ike a Severe punishing conscience and attacks his 
Sastro-intestinal tract. Treatment which ignores the 
ш conflicts may create new symptoms which 
те more troublesome than those which preceded the 
ulcer. “Every ulcer patient, to achieve lasting im- 
Provement and to avoid damage to the total person- 
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ality, should undergo a thorough psychologic treat- 
ment.” Other analytic theories are reviewed and 
discussed. This book is published as Nerv. ment. 
Dis. Monogr., No. 85. 150-item bibliography.—S. E. 
Pulver. 

1944. Gosling, Robert H. (Tavistock Clinic, Lon- 
don.) Peptic ulcer and mental disorder. J. psy- 
chosom. Res., 1957, 2, 190-198.—“In a survey of 2068 
male patients in a psychiatric hospital the frequency 
with which a history of peptic ulcer was given, was 
studied in respect to age, residence, and occupation. 
The results showed an increased incidence among 
men in the 5th and 6th decade of life; among urban 
dwellers compared with rural; and among foreman 
compared with other occupations." These findings 
are said to confirm the results of similar surveys of 
mentally healthy persons.—L. A. Pennington. 

1945. Gregory, B. A. J. C. (Horton Hosp. Ep- 
som, Surrey, England.) The menstrual cycle and 
its disorders in psychiatric patients: II. Clinical 
studies. J. psychosom. Res. 1957, 2, 199-224.— 
Study of 219 patients under hospital treatment be- 
tween the years 1948 and 1953 indicated that varia- 
bility of cycle was increased in all types, including 
psychoneurotics, but “the latter showed significantly 
less variability than psychotics and in particular . 
schizophrenics.” The effects of electroshock therapy, 
deep insulin, and leucotomy were studied in 182 pa- 
tients. A high incidence of amenorrhoea and pro- 
longation of the cycle were found to occur. These 
and other results are discussed in relation to psy- 
chiatric and physiological mechanisms.—L, A, Penn- 
ington. 

1946. Groen, J. (Wilhelmina Hosp., Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands.) Psychosomatic disturbances as 
a form of substituted behavior. J. psychosom. Res., 
1957, 2, 85-96.— This theoretical article, first pre- 
sented as an address before the Second European 
Conference on Psychosomatic Research in Amster- 
dam, April 17, 1956, develops the thesis that psy- 
chosomatic disorders are reactions to interhuman 
frustration. “As such, (they) have a similar etiol- 
ogy as sociopathic or neuropathic (neurotic or psy- 
chotic) patterns from which they differ in symp- 
tomatology and biological and social consequences. 
Inhibitions enforced on the social behavior of the 
individuals by cultural patterns may block sociopathic 
or neuropathic discharges and thereby favor the oc- 
currence of psychosomatic syndromes. It is sug- 
gested that these syndromes represent a substitution 
of other activities and thus belong in the same cate- 
gory of phenomena as for example displacement in 
animal behavior.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1947. Groen, J. Some notes regarding the 
origin and development of the psychosomatic re- 
search group attached to the Second Medical 
Service and the Department of Neuropsychiatry 
in the Wilhelmina-Gasthuis, Amsterdam. J. psy- 
chosom. Res., 1957, 2, 82-84.—The development of 
the research approach, aimed at testing the hypothesis 
of “psychosomatic specificity,” at Wilhelmina Hos- 
pital is described with particular reference to the 
initiation of the multidisciplinary concept.—L. 4. 
Pennington. Я 

1948. Groen, Ј., van der Valk, J. M., & Bastiaans, 
J. (Wilhelmina Hosp, Amsterdam, The Nether- 
jands.) A case of malignant hypertension, treated 
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with prefrontal leucotomy and psychotherapy, 
followed for over eight years. J. psychosom. Res., 
1957, 2, 120-133.— This detailed case report, studied 
from April, 1949 to date, is discussed from the view- 
point of etiology (central nervous system) and treat- 
ment of hypertension. It is suggested that the leucot- 
omy “did not act by a direct effect on the blood pres- 
sure, but by changes it produced in the personality of 
the patient, especially in his attitudes toward certain 
of his, presumably specific, conflict situations.” 24 
references,—L. A, Pennington. 


1949. Grossman, Herbert J., & Greenberg, Nah- 
man Н. (U. Ill. Coll. Med., Chicago.) Psycho- 
somatic differentiation in infancy: I. Autonomic 
activity in the newborn. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 
19, 293-306.—It has been assumed by many that all 
neonates react physiologically much the same "with 
uniformly deficient homeostasis." Repeated measure- 
ment of several autonomic variables in 24 newborn 
infants "demonstrates that individual differences in 
autonomic function exist within the first few days 
of life, We disagree with the belief that uniformly 
deficient homeostatic regulations are characteristic 
of the newborn. What has been observed is that 
utilizing any index of autonomic nervous system 
function, a given group will show a normal dis- 
tribution of activity with gradations from 'rigidity' to 
"ability." These and other findings are discussed 
in relation to studies by Wenger and others, 33 ref- 
erences.—L, A, Pennington. 


1950. Hoff, H., & Ringel, E. Zur Therapie psy- 
cho-somatischer Erkrankungen. (Therapy in psy- 
chosomatic illness.) Z. psycho-som. Med., 1957, 4, 
10-14.—Psychosomatic Сиа must be psychoana- 
lytic because psychosomatic illness is partly the result 
of conflicts developed during earliest childhood (oral 
and anal phases), Due to early origin of conflicts, 
therapy must rely on analysis of transference rather 
than catharsis or abreaction. In the absence of 
danger or very serious distress, treatment of physical 
Sopon should start after psychotherapy has laid 

e groundwork, Patients should be treated in an 
institutional setting by a psychotherapist-internist 
team. Group therapy is indicated together with in- 
dividual psychotherapy.—L. Kats. 

1951. Jores, A., & Thiemann, E. (Elsa Brand- 
ström Haus, Hamburg-Blankenese, Psycho-somatische 


Klinik.) Laktierende Mammae einem Mann. 
Lactating mammae in a man.) Z. Psycho-som. 
ed., 1957, 3, 119-129.—A case of a -year-old 


married man is described in whom 
produced a milky white substance. e authors point 
out that this case is of special interest, since such 
symptoms have been described so far only in con- 
junction with severe endocrine disorders which did 
not exist in this patient. A detailed case history 
revealed psychogenic factors, e.g, feminine iden- 
ned absence of father, overprotection by mother, 
—L. Kats. 

1952. Kemper, Werner. Rio de Janeiro, Rua Gus- 
tavo Sompaio 576.)  Aerztliches Verhalten und 
Vorgehen bei psychisch bedingten funktionellen 
Stérungen. (Conduct and procedure of the physi- 
cian in psychically determined functional disturb- 
ances.) Z. psycho-som. Med., 1957, 4, 60-65.—Psy- 
chogenic illness, whether resulting in заа physi- 
cal symptoms or not, is just as “legitimate” an illness 
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as organically caused disturbances or structup 
changes. The author examines reasons which p 
vent physician and patient from adopting this attitud 
—.L. Kata. 
1953. Koenigs, C. (Dr. Christiane Koenig 
Berlin-Schoeneberg, Am  Volkspark 112.) Pg 
chische Faktoren bei Endokrinopathien. (Ps; 
factor in endocrine disorders.) Z. рѕусло-ѕот. Met 
1957, 3, 157-172.—An extensive review is present 
of different theories about the interaction of psychi 
factors and endocrine functioning. Hereditary аш 
constitutional factors, etiology, psychodynamics, р 
chosomatic factors and therapeutic recommendation 
are discussed for dysfunctions of the thyroid, th 
parathyroid, the pancreas (diabetes mellitus, hy 
glycemia) and the gonads (sterility in men, 
menorrhea, premenstrual tension, frigidity, disor 
of pregnancy, and disturbances associated with 
climacteric in women). 155 references.—L. Kats, 
1954. Lascara, Vincent Edward. (1200 17th $i 
Newport News, Va.) Psychophysiological gastra 
intestinal reactions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 144 
457-458.—A review is presented of the nerve if 
nervation of the gastrointestinal tract to show th 
possible variety of abdominal dysfunctions. Sud 
complaints are encountered in many neurotic ай 
functional reactions. Eight important consideration 
in the diagnosis and treatment of these psychophysié 
logical reactions are stressed.—N. Н. Pronko. 
1955. Menzer, Doris; Morris, Thomas; Gate! 
Phillip; Sabbath, Joseph; Robey, Harriet; Plaut 
Thomas, & Sturgis, Somers Н. (Peter Bent Вг 
ham Hosp. Boston, Mass.) Patterns of emotional 
recovery after hysterectomy: First in a series 
reports. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 379-38 
Medical, psychiatric, and psychological study of 
women before and after surgery, identified 3 type 
in terms of patterns of postoperative convalescent 
inimal, severe-regressive, and intermediate. ‹ 
ings indicated that the immediate postoperative reae 
tion in anaesthesia was significantly associated will 
the type and course of recovery, Factors enti 
into the patient's reactions included the “charact 
structure, the nature and intensity of the anxiet 
ego defenses, strength of the ego, and the feeli 
and fantasies aroused by the hysterectomy.” Te 
niques used by team members were found helpful if 
predicting the type of reaction to surgery the 
permitting the psychiatrist to introduce supporti 
psychotherapy.—L. A. Pennington, 
1956. Millet, John A. P., & Dyde, James Е. 
M Inst, New York, N. РА P 
cal observations in two cases of throme 
крш migrans. Psychosom, Med., 1957, 
275-286.—2 detailed case reports are given 
data obtained during psychoanalytically oriented psy 
chotherapy. “This report . . . attempts to stress th 
importance of unresolved emotional stresses in trig 
gering or complicating the attacks. It also seeks f 
Provoke interest in the careful search for evidence 
of unresolved emotional conflicts in patients who af 
afflicted for the first time with this painful, recut 
fae and potentially fatal illness.”—L. A. Penning? 
оп. 
1957. Mirsky, І. Arthur. The psychosoma 
approach to the etiology of cal diso! 
Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 424-430.—This is 


idential address to the American Psychosomatic 
Коше. 's annual meeting held at Atlantic City, ЇЧ. J., 
May 5, 1957, Emphasis is placed upon the need for 
the multidisciplinary approach applied, in particular, 
to studies of those who are going to develop a syn- 
drome. This approach is illustrated by reference to 
those who may develop duodenal ulcer, pernicious 
anemia, diabetes mellitus, and hyperthyroidism, 
"Criteria are now available for the selection of such 
subjects.” 19 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

1958. Muldoon, John F. (VA Hosp., Pittsburgh, 

Ра.) Some psychological concomitants of tuber- 
culosis and hospitalization: A preliminary study. 
Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 307-314.—Measurement 
of “defensiveness, dependency, anxiety, repression, 
and rigidity” (by use of MMPI and other related 
scales) in 20 short-term and 20 long-term hospitalized 
patients and their matched controls indicated “no 
evidence of any effect of hospitalization on the psy- 
chological variables studied,” Tuberculous patients 
were found significantly more dependent than their 
controls, The data support “the conclusion that a 
basic dependency conflict is a possible contributing 
factor in the development of tuberculosis.” 16 ref- 
erences.—L. A. Pennington, 
1959, Ostfeld, Adrian M., Chapman, Loring F., 
Goodell, Helen, & Wolff, Harold С. (N. Y. Hosp.- 
Cornell Med. Center, New York, N. Y.) Studies in 
headache: Summary of evidence concerning a 
noxious agent active locally during migraine head- 
ache. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 199-208.—Selec- 
tive findings regarding headache and migraine are 
reviewed. The conclusion is reached that "during 
vascular headache of the migraine type there is elabo- 
Tated locally in extracranial tissues through neurone 
activity a tissue damaging and a pain-threshold-low- 
ering agent.” The physiological characteristic of this 
jasadache substance" are set forth.—L. A. Penning- 
оп, 


1960. Phillips, Philip В. (U. S, Naval Sch. 
Aviat, Med., Pensacola, Fla.) Psychosomatic dis- 
Orders in pilot trainees. J. aviat. Med., 1957, 28, 
364-369.—Nine cases are reported of psychosomatic 
disorders in pilot trainees. Symptoms include low G 
tolerance, hyperventilation, vertigo, headache, nausea, 
clouding of consciousness,” confusion, unsteadiness, 
and blurred or constricted visual fields, These were 
interpreted to be symptoms of anxiety.—J. M. Van- 
las. 


1961. Pilot, Martin L., Lenkoski, L. Douglas, 
ro, Howard M., & Schafer, Roy. (Yale Univ., 
ew Haven, Conn.) Duodenal ulcer in one of 
tical twins. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 221- 
„Ву means of medical, interview, and psycho- 
logical testing (Wechsler, Rorschach, TAT) meth- 
9 the personalities and life situations of a pair of 
tical twins were studied. A case of peptic ulcer 

in опе is described throughout its course. Both “had 
Strikingly similar backgrounds and character struc- 
ture; passive, shy, dependent, anxious, semiskilled 
Workers, .. . Both had high blood pepsin levels, but 
showed on interview and phychological testing, mod- 
Єзї but real differences in their responses to stressful 
Circumstances. . . , This paper serves as a demon- 
Stration of the use of identical twins in the study of 
Osomatic disorders, and illustrates techniques 
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disorders 
A, Penn- 


of examining hypotheses concernin, 
in this unusual setting.” 21 mur TE 


ington, {7 


1962. Prill, Н. J. Reifungsprobleme in der 
Schwangerschaft. (Problems of maturing duri 
regnancy.) 2. Psychother, med, Psychol, 1957, 7, 
33-137.—A cceptance of oneself as a mother often in- 
volves an experienced "death" of the earlier self. 
Crises in the realization of such a transition may pre- 
cipitate a symbolically significant, perceptually salient 
image in everyday life, entoptic images during relaxed 
states, or a nocturnal dream, Since pregnancy is 
such an emotionally active experience, emphasis in 
psychotherapy with pregnant women ‘should be on 
immediate experiencing. Brief group psychotherapy 
has been found useful,—E, W. Eng. 


1963. Rees, Linford. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) An aetiological study of chronic urticaria 
and angioneurotic oedema, J. psychosom. Res, 
1957, 2, 172-189.—A series of 100 unselected cases of _ 
either condition “were studied from the physical and — 
psychological aspects in order to determine the rela- _ 
tive incidence and importance of various causative 
agents.” A control group of 100 Ss was also uti- 
lized. Results indicated that these are manifestations 
of the same disorder and are not distinct nosological 
ш “Multiple bees m m ro logical 
lergic factors played a role in 3595, psychol 
factors in 68%, tafective factors in n , physical 
agents in 21%. Emotional precipitation of attacks 
was found in 68%. Suppression or inadequate ex- 
pression of emotions was found to be more important 
than type of emotion experienced," These and other 
results are discussed with reference to pos physio- 
logical mechanisms, 32 references,—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


1964. Rigotti, Simenone. (U. Padua, Italy.) 
Aspetti dottrinali e as pratici della mi 
psicosomatics. (Doctrinal and ДИ, aspects of 
psychosomatic medicine.) Arch, Psicol. Neur, Psich, 
1957, 18, 39-63.—In the last 30 years a holistic, and 
by implication psychosomatic, approach in medical 
studies has developed in Europe, on the basis of “ап 
tiorganistic" thinking and also of neurophysiological 
findings on the relations between psyche and soma, 
Independently, American psychosomatic medicine has 
developed to cover the conflict between percinens о 
theory and clinical practice: in actual fact, condi 
described as eiii up or as “actual-neurotic” 
are often psychoneurotic, usually of the neurasthenic 
variety. Criteria for distinguishing ps; 
from psychoneurotic conditions are inexact and sub- 
jective. English, French and German 

4 references.—E. Rosen. 

1965. Sandford, Beryl. Some notes on a dying 
patient. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 158-165.— 
Discusses the 7-year analysis of a patient who died of 
lung cancer. The patient had divined that he would 
die of cancer long before physicians were able to 
diagnose his physical illness accurately. The 
appears to argue, by inference, that this is evidence 
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1966. Schellack, Dietrich. (Dr. D. Schellack, 
Berlin, Salzburgerstr. 10.) Neurosenpsychologi- 
sche Faktoren in der Atiologie und Pathogenese 
der Tonsillitis. (Psychological factors in the 
etiology and pathogenesis of tonsillitis.) Z. psy- 
cho-som. Med., 1957, 4, 15-21.—In a study of 400 
unselected patients of the Central Institute for Psy- 
chogenic Illness of Berlin, examined for incidence of 
digestive tract disturbance, the author diagnosed 352 
of them as “depressive-compulsive-neurotic hysterical, 
of mixed type.” Of these, 239 were found to have 
suffered from tonsillitis in early childhood. On the 
basis of these findings and other considerations, the 
following working hypothesis is offered: “. . . ton- 
sillitis . . . is the regular primordial symptom . . . 
of a neurotic structure in which pregenital oral- 
retentive inhibitions are factors of central importance 
in the etiology of tonsillitis.” 28 references.—L. 
Katz. 

1967. Schepank, H. (Berlin-W 30, Traunsteiner 
Str. 7.) Psycho-somatische Faktoren bei endo- 
krinen Störungen. (Psychosomatic factors in endo- 
crine disorders.) Z. psycho-som. Med., 1957, 3, 77- 
95.—Endocrine disorders are classified into primary 
organic endocrine diseases, psychological changes 
secondary to an already present endocrine disorder 
and into simultaneously existing psycho-endocrino- 
logical conditions. Endocrinological findings in 
schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychosis, homo- 
sexuality, alcoholism and in some neuroses are dis- 
cussed, Obesity, weight loss and the psychopathology 
in various endocrine disease patterns are reviewed. 
216 references.—L. Katz. Т 

1968. Schwabacher, Elsbeth Dennenberg. 
(Berkeley, Calif.) Interpersonal factors in ram- 
pant dental caries. J. Amer. Soc. Psychosom. Dent., 
1957, 4(4), 108-121—The first three chapters of a 
Master of Social Welfare Degree Thesis are pre- 
sented, in which ten dental caries cases were studied 
with special attention being “given to the social and 
personality problems of these patients and the nature 
of the tensions arising from these, as they were found 
to be significant for the somatic disorder.” The three 
consist of the Introduction, Chapter I which discusses 
the causal factors in dental decay, and Chapter II 
which discusses possible psychosomatic relationships. 
56 references.—/. Н. Manhold, Jr. 


1969. Sclare, A. Belfour, & Crocket, Ja AU 
Glasgow, Scotland.) Group psychotherapy in 
bronchial asthma. J. psychosom. Res., 1957, 2, 157- 
171.—"This paper is mainly concerned with an ac- 
count of the psychodynamic process and with a con- 
sideration of the results of group psychotherapy 
carried out with 16 female patients” on an outpatient 
basis. Results by way of control group comparisons, 
emphasizing the “comparative unreliability and varia- 
bility of subjective criteria in assessing progress,” 
suggest that this approach “may prove a valuable ad- 
dition to the treatment of asthmatic patients who 
manifest a significant emotional factor in their ill- 
ness."—L. A. Pennington. 


1970. Selbmann, Magdalene. (Dr. M. Selb- 
mann, Tiefenbrunn-Gottingen.) Depressives Erle- 
ben und Menstruationsbeschwerden. (Depressive 
states and menstrual difficulties.) Z. psycho-som. 
Med., 1957, 3, 180-190.—The results of anamnestic 
examinations of 41 women suffering from dysmenor- 
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thea are reported. Only 29% complained spontane- 
ously of symptoms, 19 claimed to have been sexually 
“unenlightened” at time of menarche, 18 were breast- 
fed, 21 had marked eating difficulties during infancy 
and early childhood, and 22 showed depressive per- 
sonality structures. The average age of menarche in 
the sample was 1.6 years later than that found in the 
general population. The patients manifested attitudes 
of hopelessness, determined by self-abnegation and 
self-sacrifice in their relationships to their rejecting 
and depriving mothers. 24 references —L. Katz. 


1971. Streeter, George А. (Western Reserve 10, 
Cleveland, O.) Phantasies of tuberculosis patients, 
Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 287-292.—The phantasies 
reported by 30 hospitalized patients are reported and 
interpreted with particular reference to the subjects’ 
thoughts regarding the bacillus. In many instances 
the phantasies take their “characteristics from uncon- 
scious sources, from body concepts originating in 
early childhood. The mechanisms one sees . . . in- 
clude the more primitive ones of identification, in- 
corporation, projection, and introjection. An addi- 
tional possibility is the tendency toward oral dis- 
placements onto the respiratory system."—L. A. 
Pennington. 

1972. Suchanek-Fróhlich, Herbert.  (Nerven- 
klinik, Universitaet Wien.) Psychosomatische As- 
pekte Zur Genese der Fettsucht. (Psychosomatic 
aspects in the genesis of obesity.) Z. psycho-som. 
Med., 1957, 3, 190-194.—Obesity, in addition to being 
constitutionally determined, often arises from a need 
for satisfaction of unbearable feelings of hunger in 
individuals with low tolerance for frustration (un- 
lust). Unbearable hunger may be a displacement of 
generalized need for pleasure, a substitute gratifica- 
tion of sexual drives, or a tendency toward self-de- 
struction in people with strong unconscious guilt 
feelings. Other neurotic needs which are connecte 
with the development of obesity are: feelings of 
boredom, loss of love, sexual frustration, lack of 
challenge, limitless greed, flight into obesity as way 
of avoiding contact with people.—L. Katz. 


1973. Summerskill, John, & Darling, C. Douglas. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Group differences in 
the incidence of upper respiratory complaints 
among college students. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 
19, 315-319.—Analysis of medical histories of 793 
university students over a 4-year period indicated, 
group-wise, that the incidence of visits for medical 
attention were highest among the youngest students, 
Women, and students from minority groups. The in- 
cidence was relatively low among students from rural 
areas. A possible explanation may be found in 
familial attitudes toward illness and medication.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


1974. Thaler, Margaret; Weiner, Herbert, & 
Reiser, Morton F. (Walter Reed Army Instit. of 
Res, Washington, D. C.) Exploration of the doc- 
tor-patient relationship through projective tech- 
niques: Their use in psychosomatic illness. P5)- 
chosom. Med., 1957, 19, 228-239.— Projective tests, 
including the Doctor-Patient Stories, the Facial Ex- 
pression Test, and the Rorschach, were айтіпіѕіеге 
to 75 patients divided into 5 equal and match 
groups, suffering respectively from peptic ulcer, 65 
sential hypertension, gastro-intestinal disease, cardio- 
vascular illness, and patients facing thoracic surgery: 
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Results indicated that projective methods are useful 
in the examination of “the psychodynamics of pa- 
tients’ attitudes and patterns of participation in im- 
portant life relationships. . . . The main difference be- 
tween 2 groups of patients (hypertension and peptic 
ulcer) were found in respect to the real or fantasied 
origin of conflict in dependent relationships and the 
defensive mechanisms utilized in forming and main- 
taining object relationships, particularly in regard to 
manners of dealing with hostile impulses in depend- 
ency situations.” These and other findings are dis- 
cussed in relation to the doctor-patient relationship 
and its management. 20 references—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

1975. Veit, Hans. (Dr. H. Veit, Lehrte b. Hann., 
Mankestr. 49.) Die Kreuz-Schmerzen der Frau in 
psychologischer Sicht. (A psychological view of 
low back pain in women.) Z. psycho.-som. Med., 
1957, 4, 29-35.—A bout 26 of women seen in gyneco- 
logical practice suffer from low back pains. "These 
pains are divided by the author into: (a) static low 
back pains due to excessive and chronic muscular 
tonus of the sacral area, fatigue effect, or to conflict 
about certain physical activities involving the lumbo- 
sacral area; (b) gynecological low back pains as- 
sociated with damming up of sexual libido; or (c) 
symbolic low back pain, the result of guilt feelings 
connected with activities already carried out or in- 
tended. The sacral bone in the female is the place 
of confluence of antagonistic drives —L. Katz. 


1976. Victor, Frank. (170 West 73rd Street, New 
York 23, N. Y.) Handschrift und psycho-soma- 
tische Medizin, (Handwriting and psychosomatic 
medicine.) Z. psychom-som. Med., 1957, 3, 139-145. 
—A brief historical survey of the development of 
graphology and a comparison with the development of 
medicine is given. An illustration and analysis of a 
sample of Beethoven’s handwriting is offered. The 
author feels that Beethoven's illegible, chaotic hand- 
writing reflects his need to be understood, his dif- 
ficulty in communicating with others and his protest 
against reality, His interpersonal and emotional 
troubles are seen not as the result of his deafness, but 
his deafness, possibly partly psychogenic, is one of a 
number of other diseases and symptoms. 21 refer- 
ences.—L. Katz. 


1977. Wenger, M. A. (Univ. Calif., Los An- 
geles.) Pattern analyses of autonomic variables 
during rest. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 240-244.— 
6 variables (2 under sympathetic control, 2 under 
parasympathetic control, 2 under dual control) were 
Chosen for measurement in resting adult Ss diag- 
nosed in 1 of 5 groups, psychosomatic (asthma and 
the. like), psychoneurotic, and operational-fatigue, 
Schizophrenia, and tuberculosis. Analysis of the data 
indicates that “the frequency of occurrence of (these) 
5 patterns of autonomic activity is significantly dif- 
ferent for young healthy males (cadets and aviation 
Students) and 4 of the 5 patients groups.” A new 
Modal pattern, designated as Pattern Beta, is de- 
Scribed and defined. It is concluded that Pattern Beta 

is an autonomic response pattern that deserves fur- 
е study and that must be taken into account in 
future studies of autonomic balance."—P. A. Penn- 
mgton. 


(See also Abstract 437, 928, 1354, 1988) 
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1978. Andersen, Bjarne. Infantile cerebral 
palsy. Acta paediatr., Stockh., 1957, 46, Suppl. 109, 
62 p—A sociomedical enquiry carried out in the 
county of Østfold, Norway, 1954-1955, gives the in- 
cidence of cerebral palsy, distribution of various 
types, diseases or defects associated, potential for 
education and training as well as the need for vari- 
ous forms of treatment, staff, and financial assistance 
to properly care for the cases found.—R. C. Nicke- 
son. 


1979. Armstrong, Robert M. Group work with 
cerebral palsied adults. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1957, 
18(4), 20-21, 23.— Three years of experience in the 
Erie Neighborhood Houses in Chicago provide the 
background for the author's observations regarding 
the extent to which the worker should assume a help- 
ing role in the social relationships among those in 
the group, the problem of both independence and de- 
pendence, and camp experience.—T. E. Newland. 


1980. Bevan, William; Hunt, Ernest L., & 
Chinn, Ralph McC. (Emory University.) Sound- 
induced convulsions in rats subjected to cerebellar 
damage. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 307- 
310.—The post-operative susceptibility to audiogenic 
seizures of rats with anterior cerebellar lesions was 
tested. A decrease in frequency of seizures and an 
increase in latencies of first running and epileptoid 
attacks, with no difference in seizure intensity, char- 
acterized the experimental animals. There was no 
significant relationship between size of lesion and de- 
gree of change in sensitivity.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


1981. Bickford, Reginald G. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) New dimensions in electroencepha- 
lography. Neurology, 1957, 7, 469-475.—This 1956 
presidential address at the meeting of the American 
Electroencephalographic Society describes depth re- 
cording with multicontact electrodes in human ma- 
terial. With epileptics it is frequently possible to 
find abnormal discharge in depth associated with 
normal surface activity. The applications of depth 
recording for mapping epileptogenic foci are de- 
scribed. Depth stimulation in the temporal region 
yields auditory hallucinations; slow low-voltage 
stimulation may produce behavioral changes, includ- 
ing automatic stereotyped motor activity of some com- 
plexity. 15 references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


1982. Briquet, Raul, Jr. A Epilepsia e as Clini- 
cas Geneticas. (Epilepsy and genetically oriented 
clinics.) J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 1957, 6, 42-58.—A. gen- 
eral account of the problem of epilepsy with its com- 
plex etiology is given. Genetic factors are stressed 
through the review of pertinent research. Statistical 
data and two illustrative cases are given in support o! 
the point of view offered. 22 references.—G. S. 
Wieder. 

1983. Call, Justin D. (U.C.L.A. Medical School.) 
Interrelationships between physical and psycho- 
logical development of teen-age cerebral palsied. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1957, 18(4), 8-10.—Adolescent 
growth of the cerebral palsied is discussed in terms 
of the developing (physical) self image, the impact of 
longer dependency periods, increased social interac- 
tion, the effect of a possible contrast between social 
acceptance (at a distance) of the handicapped and an 
avoidance of personal (close) contact, and the failure 
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of parents to help the adolescent gain a personal un- 
derstanding of his handicap.—T. E. Newland. 


1984. Chavany, J. A. Epilepsie: Etude clinique, 
diagnostique, physiopathogénique et thérapeu- 
tique. (Epilepsy: Clinical, diagnostic, physio-patho- 
gentic and therapeutic aspects.) Paris, France: 
Masson et Cie, 1958. xii, 355 p. Fr. 2.800.—This 
is a detailed and systematic presentation of the many 
facts of epilepsy. The contents are organized in 5 
parts. Part 1 (88 pages) gives a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of various types of seizures. Part II (68 
pages) deals with special aspects, e.g., childhood 
epilepsy, so-called epileptic deterioration, etc. Part 
III (88 pages) takes up diagnostic problems and 
procedures, e.g., differential diagnosis, EEG, etc. 
Part IV (78 pages) is concerned with questions of 
basic physiology and pathology and their implications 
for therapy. Part V (20 pages) touches briefly on 
important social problems faced by the epileptic pa- 
tient and his environment, and indicates facilities 
available to him in France.—M. L. Simmel, 

1985. Daly, David D., & Barry, Maurice J., Jr. 
(Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Миѕісовепіс epi- 
lepsy: Report of three cases. Psychosom. Med., 
1957, 19, 399-408.—A review of the literature is 
given wherein 30 cases have thus far been reported. 
The authors report 3 additional ones and propose a 
classification of musicogenic epilepsy into primary 
and secondary types. In the former a specific type 
of music or particular song "triggers" the convulsion. 
In the second type numerous stimuli, including music, 
Serve as triggers. 17 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


1986. Davidson, G. M. Reflections on the na- 
ture and psychiatric aspects of cryptogenic epi- 
lepsy. Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 306-324.—The 
new research data of Le Gros Clark suggest a re- 
corticalization mechanism which facilitates normal 
behavior by promoting increased, continuous cortical 
activity. Because of the violence of the epileptic's 
affectivity and the vulnerability of his hippocampal 
formation to excitement, the recorticalization mecha- 
nism is cut off, causing him to lapse into uncon- 
Sciousness of such depth that it results in the re- 
lease of convulsions, The mammillary bodies may 
represent a critical focus for the relay of the cortical- 
subcortical impulses and may play an important role 
in convulsions. The petit mal attack is considered 
an abortive form of seizure. Certain psychiatric 
aspects of epilepsy are discussed with clinical ex- 
amples. 16 references.—D. Prager, 

1987. Geocaris, Konstantin, (Hillcrest Medical 
Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma.) Psychotic episodes 
heralding the diagnosis of multiple sclerosis. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 107-116.—Four cases are 
presented where patients with psychotic reactions 
were admitted to psychiatric hospitals and were sub- 
sequently found to be concurrently suffering from 
multiple sclerosis. Their psychological illnesses could 
not be differentiated from those of other patients on 
locked wards who had no neurological disease. Al- 
though no characteristic personality or nosologic type 
could be drawn, all four seemed to have had strong 
passive dependent patterns, emotional and sexual im- 

maturity, and poor marital relationships. The find- 
ings re-emphasizes the importance of a careful neuro- 
logical evaluation and a review of the past medical 
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history of every psychiatric patient. 16 references,— 
W. A. Varvel. е 

1988. Groethuysen, Ulrich C., Robinson, David 
B., Haylett, Clarice H., Estes, Hubert R., & John- 
son, Adelaide M. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) 
Depth electrographic recording of a seizure dur- 
ing a structured interview: Report of a case, 
Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 353-362.—Study of a 
catatonic woman, psychotic for 30 years, indicated 
that "a convulsive seizure developed during the struc- 
tured interview based on traumatic (sexual) historical 
material recently learned from the mother. A strik- 
ing time relationship existed between the presenta- 
tion of specifically charged material and the onset 
of the electrophysiologic alterations in the vicinity of 
the left amygdala which culminated, after 11 minutes, 
in a generalized convulsion” in a person who had 
been seizure-free for more than 40 years. This find- 
ing is discussed in relation to physiological and psy- 
chodynamic factors postulated as operative in the 
Situation. 19 references.—L. А. Pennington, 

1989. Halpern, L., & Kugelmass, S. (Rothschild 
Hadassah Ü. Hospital, Jerusalem, Israel) In- 
fluence of head posture on reaction time in the 
sensorimotor induction syndrome. Conf. neurol, 
1957, 17, 118-130.—“The influence of head posture 
on reaction time was investigated in four patients 
with the sensorimotor induction syndrome in uni- 
lateral disequilibrium. The examinations revealed 
that the displacement of the head to the side of the 
disequilibrium produced lengthened and more vari- 
able reaction times, while shorter and more stable 
reaction time values were obtained with displacement 
of the head to the opposite side. These results con- 
cerning reaction time correspond to the systematic 
effect of head posture on the statokinetic condition 
and sensory functions. The dependence of these 
functions on the change of head posture in patients 
with the sensorimotor induction syndrome indicates 
the biological significance of motor procedures on the 
functioning of the organism as a whole." Authors 
summary. French and German summaries.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

1990. Irwin, Orvis C. (Iowa Child Welfare Res. 
Station, Iowa City.) A second short test for use 
with children who have cerebral palsy. Cerebral 
Palsy Rev., 1957, 18(4), 18-19.— The 18-item device, 
for measuring speech behavior, was found to have 
high reliability (91), good range of difficulty (27% 
to 83%, median of 64%), good discriminative power, 
and adequate uniqueness of items.—T. E. Newland. 

1991. Kennard, Margaret A. (Uniy. Brit. Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver, B. C.) Effect of temporal pole 
ablations on epileptic tendencies of monkeys. 
Neurology, 1957, 7, 404-414.—Uffilateral or bilateral 
removal of temporal association areas in monkeys 1$ 
followed by increases in epileptic tendencies as shown 
by EEG and by clinical seizures, “The paroxysmal 
activity of the temporal ablation involves total be- 
havior and blunting or alteration in response to en- 
vironmental stimuli.”—L, T, O' Kelly. 

1992. Klein, Marc-Richard. L'hydrocéphalie du 
nourrisson: Étude clinique et traitement. (Hydro- 
cephaly of the young infant: Clinical study and treat- 
ment) Paris, France: Masson & Cie., 1958. 136 p. 
Fr. 1.600.—As neurosurgeon of a children's hospital; 
the author has specialized in the study and treatment 
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of hydrocephaly and has operated on more than 300 
cases. In order to be successful, the surgical treat- 
ment must be carried out at a very early stage, be- 
fore the destructive processes in the brain have pro- 
ceeded too far. Based on anatomical and physio- 
pathological studies, the author classifies and dis- 
cusses the different types of the disease. A detailed 
description of the operation is given. With the as- 
sistance of a psychologist, the psychological effects 
are measured; for this purpose Gesell’s developmental 
scale is applied and has been found to be very useful. 
—М. Haas. 

1993. Mautner, Hans. (Wrentham, Mass.) Drug 
therapy in cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 
1957, 18(3), 4-13, 20-22.—Research оп drug therapy 
in connection with epileptiform seizures, motor dis- 
turbances, and mental deficiency is summarized. Both 
physicochemical and behavioral phenomena are de- 
scribed as reported in the literature. “Drug therapy 
of epilepsy in cerebral palsy is effective. Drug treat- 
ment of hyperkinetic disorders is less satisfactory, 
but, in many patients, some of the long list of recom- 
mended drugs have proved their usefulness. Drug 
therapy for spasticity shows some good beginnings. 
... The most difficult problem is drug therapy in 
mental retardation [where] we see some more or less 
promising beginnings for a future development, but 
the prospects for the near future seem to be rather 
dim." 158-item bibliography.—T. E. Newland. 

1994. Mecham, Merlin J. (Brigham Young 
Univ.) A scale for screening level of verbal com- 
munication behavior in cerebral palsy. Cerebral 
Palsy Rev., 1957, 18(4), 22-23.—A preliminary scale 
for appraising the level of language readiness in five 
major communication areas (listening, speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and general verbal communication) is 
proposed in Vineland Social Maturity Scale form.— 
T. E. Newland. 

1995. Mecham, Merlin, J. (Brigham Young 
Univ.) A selected bibliography on cerebral palsy: 
Communication. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1957, 18(4), 
13-17.—References are grouped under the headings of 
Speech problems, hearing problems, breathing prob- 
lems, speech habilitation, reading and writing, and 
congenital aphasia. One is a 1900 reference (word- 
blindness), and the others fall between 1933 and 1956. 
—T. E. Newland. 

1996, Prange, Arthur J, & Abse, David W. 
Psychic events accompanying an attack of polio- 
myelitis. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 75-87.— 
The specific disturbances of somatic function which 
Were accompanied by heightened anxiety were urinary 
dysfunction and incipient bulbar involvement. Partial 
Tegression to a primitive ego state, defensive ma- 
neuvers, and the sequence of reintegrative efforts are 
discussed. Consideration is given to roles of pro- 
fessional personnel in relationship to the patient’s 
шеш problems and needs. 17 references.—C. L. 

er. 


SEA Shaw, Merville C., (Chico State Coll.) & 
potickshank, William M. The Rorschach per- 
Ormance of epileptic children. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 21, 422-424.—“The results of the present 
Study fail to confirm most of the alleged Rorschach 
indicators of epilepsy. The results may possibly be 
accounted for in several ways. First, the present 
Study seems to be one of the first in which a rigorous 
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system of matching experimental subjects with con- 
trol subjects has been used. In previous studies the 
experimental groups have, for the most part, been 
compared only with the socalled normal Rorschach 
pattern. Second, the current study made use of sta- 
tistical tests of significance, rather than subjective 
comparisons. Finally, this study was confined to one 
particular diagnostic category of epilepsy of homo- 
geneous severity, while other studies have tended to 
lump together all types of epileptic patients without 
regard to etiology. On the basis of the present study, 
the Rorschach does not appear to be a useful clinic 
tool for the differential diagnosis of idiopathic epi- 
lepsy.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


1998. Thomas, Juergen. (Univ. Ill. Col. Мей, 
Chicago, Ш.) А rare electroencephalographic pat- 
tern: The six per second spike and wave dis- 
charge. Neurology, 1957, 7, 438-442.— This type of 
activity has been seen in about 1% of 20,000 record- 
ings of abnormal seizure activity. It was found more 
often when the subject was drowsy and is usually 
(80%) correlated with clinical symptoms of epi- 
lepsy or headache, fainting, etc. Etiology is un- 
known, and a high proportion of these patients are not 
benefited by anticonvulsant drugs.—L. I. O’Kelly. 


1999, Tippett, Donn L., & Pine, Irving. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) Denial mechanisms in 
masked epilepsy. Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 326- 
331.—“Masked epilepsy” as a syndrome results from 
denial mechanisms and should be as suspected in those 
presenting an atypical syndrome and an abnormal 
electroencephalogram. The approach in treatment 
might well be both medical (drugs) and psycho- 
therapy whereby the denial mechanism can be re- 
solved. Material is based upon study of 9 cases.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

2000. Ware, Kenneth E. Fisher, Seymour, & 
Cleveland, Sidney. Body-image boundaries and 
adjustment to poliomyelitis. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 88-03.—1In a group of 56 polio pa- 
tients, a relationship between psychological adjust- 
ment to physical handicap and a measure of body- 
image boundaries was shown to exist. * Apparently, 
individuals who conceive of their body boundaries as 
possessing defensive, armoring, barrier-like qualities 
are significantly better able to adapt to the circum- 
stances surrounding physical loss than are those in- 
dividuals whose body concept does not contain these 
features."—H. P. David. 

2001. Woods, Grace E. .(Hortham Hosp, Bris- 
tol England.) Cerebral palsy in childhood. Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1957; Bristol, Eng- 
land: John Wright & Sons, 1957. xi, 158 p. $6.50— 
The author presents an intensive analysis of the in- 
formation obtained on the 301 subjects, aged 5 to 17, 
seen at the Bristol Royal Hospital for Sick Children 
over a five-year period. After briefly reviewing the 
history and (especially the British) literature of the 
problem and describing the clinical examination pro- 
cedures, incidence figures are presented (1.9 cerebral 
palsied children reaching age 5 out of 1000 live 
births), and the clinical histories and characteristics 
of the children are presented for seven categories of 
cerebral palsy. Certain data on abnormalities in the 
birth process are presented, as are the nature and dis- 
tributions of sensory defects, speech defects, and 
epileptiform disturbances. ‘Assessment of educability 
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is treated in terms of procedures and results. 235- 


item bibliography.—T. E. Newland. 
(See also Abstracts 246, 248, 267, 1389, 1676, 1737, 


1738, 1819) 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
2002. Bindon, D. Marjorie. (Canterbury U. 


Coll., New Zealand.) Make-A-Picture Story Test 
findings for rubella deaf children. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 38-42.—The MAPS test was given 
to matched groups of rubella deaf, non-rubella deaf, 
and hearing 15-year-old children. In comparison 
with the non-deaf, the rubella deaf scored fewer 
"normal" signs and more "schizophrenic" signs. "It 
is contended that the fantasy productions of the deaf, 
in general, are indicative of their social isolation and 
illogical unrealistic thinking."—H. P. David. 


2003, Cholden, Louis S. A psychiatrist works 
with blindness. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1958. 119 р. $1.85.—A collection of 
papers by the late Doctor Cholden dealing with the 
following topics: Psychiatric Aspects of Informing 
the Patient of Blindness, Group Therapy with the 
Blind, Developing Psychological Acceptance of Dis- 
ability in Counseling Adolescents and Young Adults: 
The Blind, The Client and Medical Services in Re- 
habilitation, Some Psychiatric Problems in the Re- 
habilitation of the Blind, The Effects of Monetary 
Giving on Human Beings, Where Do We As Re- 
habilitation Workers Feel Ourselves Lacking That 
We Must Look for a Scapegoat?—B. Lowenfeld. 


2004. Cutsforth, Margery. (California School 
for the Blind,) The preschool blind child at home. 
Except. Child., 1957, 24, 58-65.—Teachers and par- 
ents need to be aware of the kinds of problems that the 
blind child faces in his preschool environment. The 
parents have suffered a powerful emotional impact 
and may have negative feelings and attitudes that they 
must resolve. Some parents have misconceptions 
about the child's potential musical ability or the 
acuteness of other senses or that their child must 
be sad and full of regret over their loss. The real 
needs of the child to feel wanted, to be able to play 
a part in family living, or to satisfy his curiosity 
about things should be met by parents and teachers. 
—J. J. Gallagher. 


‚ 2005. Dean, Sidney І. (U. of Portland.) Ad- 

ustment testing and personality factors of the 

lind. J, consult. Psychol, 1957, 21, 171-177.— 
Among the findings in a study of various tests with 
34 male and 20 female blind subjects, it was found 
that the MMPI may be used with the blind without 
modification, There is no need for separate blind 
norm tables. With the Sargent Insight Test, how- 
ever, the norms proposed by Sargent differ enough 
to suggest that these norms should be applied with 
caution to blind subjects. The Emotional Factors 
Inventory results and the scores on the MMPI sug- 
gest that "the blind are not paranoid or depressed 
as a group; a finding at variance with previous as- 
sumptions." On the MMPI three peaks occurred in 
the blind subjects in the K, Mf, and Ma. This was 
true of both sexes and suggests further exploration. 
—A. J. Bachrach. 


2006. Green, M. R., & Schecter, D. E. Autistic 
and symbiotic disorders in three blind children. 
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Psychiat. Quart., 1957, 31, 628-646.—The three cases 
of emotionally disturbed blind children presented 
showed severe developmental retardation, similar psy- 
chopathology, and common trends in their relation- 
ships with their parents. The individual work of the 
psychiatrist with the child, consultations with par- 
ents by psychiatrist and psychiatric social worker, 
placement of the child in daytime school programs 
with regular teacher consultation, and institutional 
placement when indicated were four phases of the 
therapeutic program.—D, Prager. 

2007. Groth, Hilde, & Lyman, John. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) A comparison of two modes 
of prosthetic prehension force control by arm 
amputees. J. appl. Psychol. 1957, 41, 325-328.— 
To evaluate mode of control of prosthetic terminal 
devices in terms of prehension force, 20 unilateral 
below-elbow amputees (10 regular voluntary open- 
ing hook wearers and 10 regular voluntary closing 
hook wearers) performed simple tasks requiring 
grasping and transporting light objects. Both types 
can be controlled precisely enough to avoid crushing 
objects such as straws and paper cups. No statis- 
tically significant difference was found in absolute 
amount of prehension force exerted by wearers of 
the two devices.—P. Ash. 

2008. Groth, Hilde, & Lyman, John. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Relation of the mode of 
prosthesis control to psychomotor performance of 
arm amputees. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 73-78.— 
Comparisons of a "voluntary closing" type of pros- 
thesis control system, for hook and hand prosthetic 
terminal devices, “were made for a total of 17 am- 
putees, using performance time as a criterion meas- 
ure on three simple manipulation tests. Amputee 
preference for various types of device was determined 
by a questionnaire. The results indicated that the 
mode of control of the prehension device was un- 
related to the criterion measure . . . preference . - « 
is related to other factors than speed . . . such as 
mechanical reliability [and] . . . there is no inherent 
superiority for either type of control; neither one 
stands in any natural functional relationship to the 
shoulder shrug or biceps contraction.”—P. Ash. 


2009. Indian Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment. Bihar Branch. (Institute of Pers. Mgmt, 
Bihar Branch, Jamshedpur, India.) Report on re- 
habilitation of the disabled. Industr. Relat, Cal- 
cutta, 1957, 9(1), 20-21.—Industries in Jamshedpur 
received a questionnaire. Results showed that there 
were 178 disabled employees. 100 had visual handi- 
caps and 78 had motor and hand defects. Тһе or- 
ganization of a rehabilitation center is recommended. 
A certain percentage of jobs (after job analysis 
should be set aside for the disabled in each factory. 
The rehabilitation center would have a program in- 
volving medical rehabilitation, prosthetic appliances, 
vocational guidance and counseling, training, place- 
ment and follow-up.—H. Silverman. 

2010. Johnston, Philip W., (Mass. Dept. of Pub- 
lic Health) & Farrell, Malcolm J. An experiment 
in improved medical and educational services for 
hard of hearing children at the Walter E. Fernald 
State School. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 62, 230- 
237.—This study has shown that although incidence 
of hearing loss among children in the educational de- 
partment of the Walter E. Fernald State School is 
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very high by public school standards, it is nevertheless 
quite certain that not a single child in the educational 
department has been basically misclassified because 
of an unrevealed hearing impairment. This result, as 
indicated previously, was quite unexpected." The 
effects of the medical and audiological therapies ap- 
plied to members of the experimental group are pre- 
sented in detail.—V. M. Staudt. , 

2011. Laird, James Т. (Spencer State Hosp., 
Spencer, W. Va.) Emotional disturbances among 
the physically handicapped. Personnel guid. J., 
1957, 36, 190-191.—А study of two groups of physi- 
cally disabled male and female clients indicates that 
approximately 45% have emotional disturbances that 
may interfere with occupational success.—G. 5. Speer. 

2012. Mishima, Jiro, & Hattori, Hiroko. (Wa- 
seda U., Токіо.) Résha no chino no sokutei ni 
kansuru jikkenteki kenkyü. (An experimental study 
on the intelligence measurement of deafs.) Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1957, 5, 9-17.—The reproduction of 
visually presented scattered dots was tested. The 
stimulus was projected on a screen by slides. The 
score was recorded by the number of trials needed 
for the correct reproduction for each stimulus. 91 
normals and 195 deafs from 13 to 18 years old were 
the Ss. Positive correlations were obtained of the 
test score with age, educational achievement, and IQ 
in both groups. In general deafs showed lower score 
than the normals, The writer suggests that this test 
is useful “аз an index of predicting the intelligence 
of the deaf.” English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 

2013. Motzheim, Gottfried. Zur Familiengründ- 
ung des Kérperbehinderten. (About the starting of 
a family by the physically handicapped.) Нейрӣйад. 
Werkbi,, 1957, 26, 77-84.—The main problem for the 
therapist or counselor of the physically handicapped 
involves the maintenance, the solid rooting, and the 
development of a feeling of personal worth; and to- 
ward this end training for and help with integration 
into family life and the forming of a family are very 
important. The author feels that marriage with a 
non-handicapped partner will raise the sense of per- 
sonal value while marriage with another handicapped 
person may lower it, Therefore, he advises against 
encouraging the latter type of marriage. The partner 
who is not handicapped will need a scale of values in 
which physical values are outweighed by spiritual, 
ethical and religious ones. Considerable space is de- 
voted to the subject of how such a scale of value can 
be developed by training the “will” and “conscience.” 
This is the first of two articles on the subject. 20 
references.—D. Р. Mindlin. 

2014. Müller, Elisabeth. (Stuttgart-Zuffenhausen, 
Germany.) Geistige Entwicklung Blinder Kinder. 
(Mental development of blind children.) Psychol. 
Beit., 1957, 3, 281-309.—In this systematic review of 
the literature the author discusses the psychological 
development of children with innate blindness from 
infancy through school age. The behavior of chil- 
dren going blind while in school is also considered. 
English and French summaries. 90 references.—H. 
- David. 

‚2015. Nadler, Eugene B. (Highland View Hos- 
Pital, Cleveland, O.) Prediction of the sheltered 
op work performance of individuals with severe 
Physical disability. Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 95— 
——The WAIS Verbal and Performance IQs, and 
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Bender-Gestalt scores were correlated with a rating 
scale of sheltered shop job performance for 53 older 
severely handicapped persons. The three tests were 
about equal in predictive power, and all three showed 
substantial validity. It is concluded that intellectual 
factors are of major importance in vocational re- 
habilitation.—G. S. Speer. 

2016. Nakamura, Shigeru. (Kobe U.) Rōji ni 
kansuru kenkyü: Personality no katasa to sakushi- 
туб ni tsuite. (Studies of deaf children: Rigidity of 
personality and degree of Müller-Lyer's illusion.) 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 4, 150-153.— (1) Deaf 
and normal children, 13 of each, were compared. The 
rigidity was determined by the degree of cosatiation 
in simple figure drawing. The degree of rigidity was 
significantly higher in deafs than in normals, (2) 
Müller-Lyer illusion figure was given to 40 deaf 
and 49 normal children to adjust the length of com- 
parison line to the standard. Although there was no 
difference in the amount of the illusion, deafs showed 
higher variability among adjustments and shorter ad- 
justing time than normals. The result was explained 


as an index of crude personality in deafs, English 
summary.—S. Ohwaki. 
2017. Rowe, Emma Dorothy. Speech problems 


of blind children: A survey of the North California 
area. New York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1958. 39 p. $.45.—"One hundred and forty- 
eight school-age blind children were screened for 
speech defects by means of tape recordings which 
were independently judged by two speech therapists. 
Results indicated that the percentage of speech de- 
fects was low when compared with most public school 
surveys. . . . All of the defects found were considered 
to be minor. In no case was the speech defect severe 
enough to interfere markedly with effective com- 
munication.” 38 references.—N, J. Raskin. 


2018. U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, & The Industrial Home for the 
Blind. Rehabilitation of deaf-blind persons. Vol. 
I. A manual for professional workers and sum- 
mary report of a pilot study. Brooklyn, N. Y.: In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind, 1958. xiv, 246 p. $3.50. 
—This manual was prepared under the direction of 
the Industrial Home for the Blind, supported by a 
grant from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
The project director, Mr. George Е. Keane, provides 
introductory and concluding comments and different 
authors contribute chapters on: communication; 80- 
cial casework services; health and medical aspects; 
psychological examination; vocational adjustment; 
recreation services; and social and interpersonal im- 
plications of the IHB Club for the Deaf-Blind. _ 
additional monographs dealing with various service 
areas to deaf-blind persons are planned. Appendices 
include a bibliography, a study of primary degenera- 
tion of the retina (retinitis pigmentosa) and samples 
of various forms and schedules, 17-page bibliog- 
raphy.—B. Lowenfeld. 

2019. United States Veterans Administration’ 
War blinded veterans in a postwar setting. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1958. xiv, 260 p. $1.50.—Interviews with 1949 
blinded veterans were conducted by 386 medical so- 
cial workers. Information was obtained concerning 
events and conditions antecedent and attendant to 
blindness, factors related to treatment and training, 
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and outcomes. These data are tabulated and inter- 
preted.—N. J. Raskin. 

2020. Warren, Sol L., & Sanford, Daniel S. (N. 
Y. State Dept. Education.) The short-term insti- 
tute as a training aid in rehabilitation. Personnel 
guid. J., 1957, 36, 28-33.—A survey of six short-term 
training institutes indicates that this highly flexible 
training device varies widely in program, objectives, 
and organization, and is readily adaptable to the needs 
of the participants as well as the community.—G. 5. 
Speer. 

2021. Zissman, Héléne. Les déficients. Legisla- 
tion. Réadaptation. Bibliographie. (The Handi- 
capped. Legislation. Rehabilitation. Bibliography.) 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 20-123. 
—This article is primarily concerned with the re- 
habilitation of industrial workers. It deals with defi- 
nitions; psychological aspects of disabilities; legisla- 
tion in France, Great Britain, Belgium, U. S. A., 
Italy, Netherlands on the physically handicapped. 
Recent research on the blind, cardiac, mental illness 
and deficiency, paralyzed, tuberculosis is reported. 
This article includes an international bibliography 
of 2102 references—V. Sanua. 


(See also Abstracts 155, 164, 1493, 1514, 2109) 
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2022. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) A functional approach to educa- 
tional psychology. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1957, 43, 
175-181.—The author analyzes some pertinent aspects 
of college courses in educational psychology relative 
to their functioning in the subsequent teaching of the 
students. She shows the need for a functional ap- 
proach, what is expected of the teacher, the influence 
of motivation in behavior, and the need for action re- 
search, before genuine progress will be forthcoming. 
—8S. M. Amatora. 

2023. Biddle, William W. (Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind.) Growth toward freedom: A 
challenge for campus and community. New York: 
Harper, 1957. x, 171 p. $3.00.—The theme of this 
book is that institutions of higher learning must un- 
dertake responsibility for community education. The 
author describes such a program developed at Earl- 
ham College. A recommended beginning for such a 
program is the establishment of an interdepartmental 
bureau whose functions would include the promotion 
of community self improvement projects and the en- 
ticement of faculty colleagues into participation in 
these activities with their students, A description 
of such unique methods as educational workcamping 
and community dynamics for foreign lands is in- 
cluded.—J. J. Gallagher. 


2024. Clark, Edward L. Item difficulties based 
on end segments. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 457— 
459.—Indices of difficulty as determined by end quar- 
ters of criterion group were compared with those as 
determined by middle two quarters. Correlations 
were made between difficulties for items of 5 differ- 
ent levels of discrimination in order that effectiveness 
of items would be variable in study. Data utilized 
were 1911 item analyses based upon 400 Ss. Among 
findings: Middle half of Ss yielded better evaluations 
of difficulty than end groups for majority of items. 
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Use of end "quarters" alone for determination 
item difficulty became progressively less satisfacto: 
as discrimination value of item increased.—S, 
Schoonover. 

2025. Cook, Ruth Cathlyn. (State Teachers Col 
lege, Mankato, Minn.) Evaluation of two тео! 
of teaching spelling. Elem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 2]- 
27.—After analyzing some earlier research on varie 
ous methods of teaching spelling, the author reports 
a study of two approaches to the teaching of spelling 
that are popular in the State of Minnesota. Pare 
ticipants in the study, treatment of data, and results 
observed, limitations of the findings, and implica? 
tion for the teacher are discussed.—5. M. Amatora, 

2026. Dvorac, Edward J. (U. of Minn, Mii 
neapolis, Minn.) School and college health se 
ices. Rev. educ. Res., 1956, 26, 522-541.— The stud: 
ies provide information on the scope and nature of 
present-day school and college health services, the 
extent of various student health problems, and son 
methods of solving certain of these problems. The 
is ample evidence of the increasing trend in inte 
agency and interprofessional cooperation in planning 
and improving school and college health service pros 
grams, 125-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. ^ 

2027. Eglash, Albert. Changes in opinionatiom 
during a psychology course. J. educ. Psycho 
1957, 48, 164-165.— Purpose of study was to test hys 
pothesis that in a permissive, group-centered situation 
students will become increasingly tolerant of tho: 
with differing opinions. Students in 3 psychol 
classes were subjects. A conventional lecture metho 
in one class, a fairly permissive discussion metho 
in another class, and an extremely permissive di 
cussion method in the third class were utilized by 
the same instructor. An abbreviated form of Ro 
keach's Opinionation Scale was used as a measure 
of tolerance toward those holding opinions differen 
from one's own. It was found in all sections, m 
Oopinionation scores increased; each change was $ 
tistically significant. Opinionation tended to incr 
more in the more permissive classes, but differences 
were not statistically significant.—5S. M. Schoono 

2028. Ferguson, Eva Dreikurs. (Northwestertl 
University.) An evaluation of two types of 
dergarten attendance programs. J. educ. Psychol; 
1957, 48, 287-301.—Spaced versus daily attendane 
at a kindergarten in Melbourne, Australia, was stu 
ied in two groups of 28 children 3-5 years old, eae 
matched by age, family background and adjustm 
to kindergarten routine. Spaced attendance com 
sisted of three days attendance on one week and tw 
days on the next. Criteria of evaluation were fre 
play behavior, social cohesion of peer group, physi 
development, attendance records and behavior and @ 
velopment at home. Results indicate no differe 
in all but one criterion area. This latter, social ift 
teraction, was observed in sociometric data and pat 
ents reports but was not confirmed by observation 
data. It is concluded that type of attendance “d 
not appreciably affect the children’s general develop: 
ment."—B. Kutner. К 

2029. Goertzen, Stanley M. A study of teach: 
ers’ and psychologists’ ability to. predict seven! 
graders’ opinions of certain behaviors of their ре 
group. J. educ. Psychol, 1957, 48, 166-170.—This 
study is a follow-up of an earlier research pro: 
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involving 7th graders’ opinions of their peer group. 
The present study compares attitudes and predictions 
of 2 teacher groups and one psychologist group with 
those of the 7th graders in original study. Subjects 
were 2 age, education, and experienced matched 
teacher groups and one school psychologist group. 
The first teacher group (T-1) was asked to respond 
to opinionnaire as they thought 7th graders would. 
Instructions to the psychologists group were the same. 
The second teacher group (T-2) was asked to respond 
to opinionnaire on basis of their personal reaction to 
7th graders who exhibit these behaviors. In all com- 
parisons of the 3 groups great likenesses with the 
children’s ratings or rankings either in feeling by 
T-2 or in predicting by T-1 and psychologists were 
found.—S. M. Schoonover. 

2030. Goldenson, Robert M. Helping your child 
to read better. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1957. vi, 312 p. $3.95.— This book, according to the 
author, has been written primarily for parents, "be- 
cause parents are concerned about their children's 
reading." It is a book which discusses the reading 
process from readiness through reading in high 
school. It should be helpful to any one concerned 
with reading development. Most of the chapters are 
structured in terms of a general discussion of a par- 
ticular aspect of the reading process, and at the end 
of each chapter is a special section, called a question 
roundup. Here questions asked most frequently by 
parents on the subject of the chapter discussed and 
proposes answers or makes suggestions of books on 
various levels or those dealing with a particular area 
of reading growth. At the end of the book a series 
of graded readings are given to illustrate the type of 
material available in leisure-time books that are read 
by children in the various reading age groups. Also 
there is a list of publishers, with their addresses, of 
the books mentioned in the question roundup sections. 
Included also in the appendix material is a first grade 
basic sight vocabulary list of words used in all pre- 
primers and primers. It is presented to aid parents in 
selecting reading material and in making up word 
games.—P, D. Leedy. 


2031. Hunt, J. T. (U. of Ill, Urbana, Ш.) 
School personnel and mental health. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1956, 26, 502-521.—2 premises seem to underlie 
the reviewed research: (a) Professionally competent 
school personnel are concerned with the mental health 
as well as the academic achievements of their pupils. 
(b) Borderline and relatively ineffective personnel 
can be made more perceptive, adequate, and stable. 
Effective school people can increase their professional 
Capacities through preservice and inservice education 
which focuses at least in part upon human develop- 
ment and behavior. Aspects of the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship and of the effects of the principal on pupils 
Or teachers are investigated. Little attention has been 
Paid to the actual attitudes and expectations of per- 
Sons in school administration and in supervisory posi- 
un in relation to mental health services. 161-item 

ibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 

2032. Laljani M. R. (Instit. Rural Educ, New 
Delhi, India.) Evaluation in basic schools: Stud- 
Se in basic education. New Delhi, India: Univer. 

ress. Institute of Rural Education, 1956. xxv, 80 p. 

upees 3.—Survey via structured personal interviews 
9f 50 Delhi State basic education schools. Detailed 
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objectives of Basic Education are presented, as for 
social studies, mother tongue, social-mental develop- 
ment, etc.; results of present practices given (ex- 
ample: 90% schools still use traditional essay type 
exams to evaluate scholastic achievement of pupils 
and only at end of the year) ; greater emphasis on de- 
tailed cumulative pupil records should be given. 
Evaluation is a much wider concept than traditional 
exams. Major handicaps in India are: (a) lack of 
standardized tests; and (b) inadequate teacher train- 
ing. Remedial suggestions are given. Appendices 
present statistical results of the survey; sample cumu- 
lative record; list of 11 intelligence tests in Hindi or 
Urdu for use in Indian schools. 27 references—W. 
L. Barnette, Jr. 

2033. Morgan, Clifford T., & Deese, James. 
(Johns Hopkins University.) How to study. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. v, 130p. $1.50.—А guide 
for students of higher education. A comprehensive 
coverage of study techniques that includes: methods 
and planning; note taking; reading improvement; 
examination preparation; theme writing and reports; 
and approaches to foreign languages and mathematics. 
—D. L. Stresing. 

2034. Rao, K. U. (Govt. Training College, Rajah- 
mundry.) Тһе effect of interference with certain 
aspects of goal setting on level of aspiration be- 
haviour. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 1956, 1, 1-10.— 
An experiment was designed to study the effects of 
interference with the interactions on level of aspira- 
tion behavior and performance among the three basic 
requirements of a goal setting situation, viz., stating 
the level of aspiration, performing the task and getting 
knowledge of results. With all the three require- 
ments present, the performance was very high. Per- 
formance was adversely affected in the absence of the 
stating of level of aspiration, and not so much as in 
the absence of the knowledge of results, Level of 
aspiration behavior is not affected much provided the 
subjects have knowledge of the possible score range. 
—U. Pareek. 

2035. Rohrer, John H. Large and small sections 
in college classes. J. higher Educ., 1957, 28, 275- 
279. 

2036. Ryan, W. Carson. (U. of N. C, Chapel 
Hill N. C.) The emerging concept of mental 
health in education. Rev. educ, Res., 1956, 26, 417- 
428.—The aims of mental health have proceeded in 
several decades from preoccupation with abnormality: 
to an emphasis on normal wholesome development. 
The concept of mental health is itself an elusive one. 
There exists no psychologically meaningful and, from 
the point of view of research, operationally useful de- 
scription of what is commonly understood to con- 
stitute mental health. The school must provide real 
motivation if it is to be helpful to children and youth 
in maintaining and strengthening mental health, De- 
velopment of psychological insight among teachers is 
one of the most important problems of prophylactic 
psychiatry. A wholesome emotional climate in schools 
is probably the most important single contribution the 
school can make to its students in mental health. 46- 
item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. nu 

2037. Sharma, T. R. Construction of a Hindi 
writing scale for primary school children. Educ. 
Psychol., Delhi, 1957, 4(1), 24-31.—A report of a 
project to devise a standard measure for gauging chil- 
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dren’s handwriting. 2907 students in II to V primary 
classes from 9 schools were used to produce the speci- 
mens. 2 groups of judges evaluated them. A cor- 
relation of .85 was obtained between the judges. The 
conclusions show: (1) on basis of class norms, hand- 
writing is marked by rapid improvement in classes IV 
and V; and (2) the poorer norms of class II and III 
can be attributed to the large number of students in 
them. Where the classes are large the norms are 
lower (inferior) to those where classes are small. 
The handwriting scale is reproduced.—H. Angelino. 

2038. Siegfried, Kurt, & Bauer, Ernst. (Demut- 
strasse 18, St. Gallen, Switzerland.) Der Schul- 
psychologische Dienst im Kanton St. Gallen. 
(School psychology service in the Canton of St. 
Gallen.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1957, 16, 
221-224.— The origin, organization, nature of work 
and some problems of relationships with teachers and 
parents are discussed as they pertain to a school psy- 
chology service in a Swiss Canton, which is his- 
torically and geographically unique. In order to cor- 
rect the one-sided viewpoint of the psychologist, co- 
operation with a child psychiatrist is desirable. For 
the school child, who is different from other children, 
School psychology working in a team is the only com- 
pletely responsible form of help.—J. W. House. 

2039. Simpson, Ray H. A procedure for man- 
aging teaching-learning situations in educational 
psychology. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 411-425.— 
The following objectives of the educational psychol- 
ogy course are revealed in the outline of the major 
course activities, which are analyzed in this report: 
identifying problems, selecting problems for initial 
study, working toward problem solution, keeping a 
student learning record, self-evaluation, finding and 
using resources, and developing effective interper- 
sonal relations.—5. M. Schoonover. 

2040. Skinner, Charles E. (Ed.) Essentials of 
educational psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. xiii, 528 p. $6.50.—Formerly 
published as Essentials of Educational Psychology 

(see 20: 919), this book is the work of six authors 
whose intention is to present up-to-date information 
about the learning process and to provide a guide to 
those psychological concepts and principles important 
in educational theory and practice. There are five 
main sections devoted, in turn, to “Psychology in 
teaching,” “Human growth and development,” 
“Learning,” “Adjustment and mental hygiene” and 
“Evaluation and Guidance.” Appendices offer a dis- 
cussion of basic statistical concepts and a list of 
films for teaching purposes.—M. F. Fiedler, 

2041. Smith, Arthur, & Josse, Jane. (Univ. 
School at Southern Ill. Univ.) Some social-psycho- 
logical aspects of the high school orientation pro- 
gram. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 99-106.—Insecurity 
exhibited by the beginning freshmen is the result of 
conflict produced by changing membership in groups. 
An effective orientation program designed to reduce 
conflict must be based upon social-psychological prin- 
ciples involved in changing group membership and its 

effect upon the individual. The authors analyze a 
number of basic procedures that must be followed if 
the orientation program is to be effective—S. M. 
Amatora. 
2042. Stavsky, William H, (Astor Home for 
Children, Rhinebeck, N. Y.) Using the insights of 
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psychotherapy in teaching. Elem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 
28-35.—Children have anxieties that are caused by 
situations in which they are placed. The author dis- 
cusses the nature of anxiety in children, some meth- 
ods of alleviating anxiety in the classroom, and anx- 
iety in the seriously disturbed child.—S. M. Amatora. 

2043. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) The organization of edu- 
cational research in the United States. Harv, 
educ. Rev., 1957, 27, 159-167.—A nationally-organ- 
ized program of experimental research in education 
supported by government and private subsidy could 
promote substantial educational progress. Federal 
sponsorship could be organized and extended through 
grants to establish experimental and demonstration 
schools, through scientific study of problems of pub- 
lic education in the local setting, through founding 
a network of community school study councils, and 
through setting up a National Institute of Educa- 
tional Research. Private individual and foundation 
support could be enhanced through better coordina- 
tion of research efforts, and more judicious use of 
funds, under the agency of a Council for Educational 
Research resembling that maintained by the social 
sciences. Improved training for research workers 
is of prime importance.—R. C. Strassburger. 

2044. Symonds, Percival M. What education 
has to learn from psychology: V. Learning is re- 
acting. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1957, 59, 89-100.—Learn- 
ing that results from action is contrasted with 
learning that results from absorption (memory); 
the former point of view starts with Aristotle—(the 
latter with Plato)—and continues through Wm. 
James, Guthrie, Dewey and Kilpatrick, and is proven 
in the experiments of Gates and Forlano. Modern 
use of the technique is demonstrated in student in- 
terruption of lectures and in guided discussion o 
broadcasts. The learning of rules—à la Plato—may 
be good training for a teacher, but when he applies 
these rules his method is Aristotelian. Interpreting 
this concept to current practises—(a) Merit rating 
will only change personality when new responses are 
practised under guidance that rewards preferred be- 
havior. (b) Preaching does not translate ideals into 
behavior—delinquents have as much moral and re- 
ligious knowledge as non-delinquents. (c) Psycho- 
therapy will produce behavioral changes only as the 
individual practises new ways of behaving. 

"Education produces learning not essentially by 
what a teacher says, thinks or does, but by what а 
pupil can be encouraged to say, think, do and feel.”— 
H. Moore. 

2045. Thompson, R. H. T. (Canterbury U. Coll., 
New Zealand.) Co-education: A survey of par- 
ental opinion. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 58-68.— 
Parents, in selecting a child's school, tend to thin! 
of the needs of the particular child and the advantage? 
of a particular school rather than in terms of the 
issue of coeducation, Supporters of both coeduca- 
tional and single-sex schools justify their opposing 
points of view by an appeal to the basic characteris- 
tics of adolescence.—P. E. Lichtenstein. x 

2046. Ullman, Charles A. (U. S. Civil Service 
Commission.) Teachers, peers and tests as pre- 
dictors of adjustment. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 45 
257-267.—A follow-up study of 331 children previ- 
ously studied to determine the predictor value of rat- 
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ings of adjustment, explores for validation purposes 
teacher and peer ratings and test scores. The hy- 
pothesis that “ratings appear to be better predictors 
of that aspect of maladjustment which had to do with 
society’s reaction to acted-out behavior and self-de- 
scriptive data appears to be better predictors of what 
the person himself will choose to do." Population 
studied was 11 ninth-grade classes of three Prince 
Georges County (Maryland) junior high schools. 
Using five variables (Forced Choice Test, California 
“Self” score, California “Social” score, SRA Youth 
Inventory and a sociometric rating) the following 
results were obtained: (1) Teachers’ Forced Choice 
Test ratings were predictive of children’s amena- 
bility to school goals; (2) self-descriptive personality 
tests scores are useful predictors of withdrawal from 
school by girls; and (3) predictive sex differences 
in ratings and tests аге found.—B. Kutner. 

2047. Vogl, Maria. Ein Beitrag zum Gerechtig- 
keitsfanatismus in der Schule. (A contribution on 
fanaticism about justice in school.)  Heilpüdag. 
Werkbl., 1957, 26, 84-87.—The child guidance worker 
often is faced with parents who are fanatical about 
obtaining justice for their child and in order to ob- 
tain it attack the schools and sometimes the govern- 
ment. He had best keep out of the crossfire of such 
controversies. However, in the interest of keeping 
the child from taking on the same point of view, it is 
desirable to attempt to change the parents' attitude. 
Small and inevitable mistakes of the teacher can be 
blown up into a serious business through the interven- 
tion of the parents, and the child invariably is the one 
who suffers as a consequence. The accused teacher 
will either neglect the child or become “impersonally 
just," thus withdrawing the necessary warmth from 
the child. Teachers do not have time to waste on a 
thorough investigation of all small happenings in the 
classroom. Perfect justice is apt to be at the expense 
of personal interest, forebearance and other important 
values. Experience with the teachers’ fallability ac- 
tually prepares for life. No one is able to be perfectly 
just at all times. Furthermore, from a fanaticism 
about justice to a paranoid personality there are many 
but only small steps.—D. F. Mindlin, 


(See also Abstracts 891, 980) 
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2048. Adams, Henry L. (Human Factors Staff, 
Convair, San Diego, Cal.) The comparative effec- 
tiveness of electric and manual typewriters in the 
acquisition of typing skill in a Navy radioman 
School J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 227-230.—“Ex- 
perimental (n = 39) and control (n=40) groups 
Were trained on electric and manual typewriters, re- 
Spectively, with the experimental groups switching to 
manual typewriters for the last fourth of the train- 
ing. Typing proficiency was measured by a series 
ОЁ tests composed of cipher groups. It was found 
that students trained on manual typewriters performed 
3$ well as students trained on electric typewriters. 
cee was considerable positive transfer of training 
Tom electric to manual typewriters but direct practice 
Оп manual typewriters was preferable."—P. Ash. 
| 2049. Artley, A. Sterl. (Univ. of Missouri, Co- 
umbia, Mo.) The development of reading ma- 
uu) in high school: Implications of the Gray- 

Ogers study. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1957, 43, 321- 
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328.—The Gray-Rogers study showed (a) adults in 
the study who had completed high school and were 
superior in reading only to a limited extent to those 
who completed grade school only, (b) a general low 
level of reading competence, and (c) reading com- 
petence does not in and of itself make for complete 
reading maturity. The author concludes that all 
areas of the curriculum should contribute to reading 
maturity—S. M. Amatora. 

2050. Ausubel, David P., Robbins, Lillian Cukier, 
& Blake, Elias, Jr. Retroactive inhibition and 
facilitation in the learning of school materials. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 334—343.—Ss were 188 Uni- 
versity of Illinois undergraduates, divided into 1 ex- 
perimental and 3 control groups. All were given a 
1700-word passage on Buddhism to study, then were 
given a multiple-choice test for retention of same 
immediately after learning and 8 days later. Inter- 
polated learning sessions were introduced 24 hours 
after initial test as follows: Experimental group 
learned a passage comparing Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. One control group restudied Buddhism pas- 
sage, second control group studied a passage dealing 
only with Christianity, while third control group was 
not subjected to any interpolated learning. Inter- 
group comparisons of ratios between initial and later 
retention indicated that where meaningful material is 
involved: (a) proactive instead of retroactive in- 
hibition is determining factor in forgetting; and (b) 
interpolated learning of material similar, but non- 
identical, to original learning does not result in retro- 
active inhibition, but induces as much retroactive 
facilitation as identical repetition of learning task.— 
S. M. Schoonover. 

2051. Baker, Janet. (College of Notre Dame, 
Baltimore, Md.) Mastery of vocabulary in his- 
tory. J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 589-595.—A pretest 
given at the beginning and a post test at the end of a 
semester of history showed significant improvement in 
spelling and knowledge of synonyms and antonyms. 
The methods employed to contribute to this improve- 
ment are described.—M. Murphy. 

2052, Biggs, Bernice Prince. (San Francisco St. 
Coll., San Francisco, Cal.) The professor in indus- 
tralia. J. Communication, 1957, 7, 125-128.—Dis- 
cussion of speed reading courses for executives.—D, 
E. Meister. 

2053. Bogaert, E. Controls et surveillance psy- 
chologique de personnel navigant dans l'aviation. 
(Psychological control and supervision of aviation 
flying personnel.) Travail hwm., 1957, 20, 53-66.— 
Proper control and supervision of flying personnel has 
goals of reducing accidents, safeguarding valuable 
men, and dealing with psychological maladjustments 
at the outset. Not only does it concern learners, but 
is directed to veteran pilots who have had accidents, 
made mistakes, or show signs of fatigue or depres- 
sion. Control involves teams of psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, physiologists, and doctors. Individual at- 
tention should be paid to those who were good enough 
to be selected in the first place. English summary.— 
R. W. Husband. 

2054. Cook, Desmond L. A comparison of read- 
ing comprehension scores obtained before and 
after a time announcement. J. educ. Psychol, 1957, 
48, 440-446.—Purpose of study is comparison of com- 
prehension scores secured before and after a time 
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announcement for groups of slow and fast readers. 
Three groups of 100 answer sheets each were selected 
from reading comprehension test given all entering 
students at О. of Iowa in Sept. 1955. Group A con- 
sisted of testees whose rate scores were above 90th 
percentile and who had completed exam. Group B 
contained testees whose rate scores were below 10th 
percentile and who had completed exam, while Group 
C consisted of examinees whose rate scores were 
below 15th percentile but who did not complete test. 
Results suggested that a time announcement (given 
when 1 of test time had passed) used to secure a 
rate score was associated with more lowered compre- 
hension scores following such an announcement than 
before it for slow readers, but not for fast readers, 
as measured by ratio of items correct of items at- 
tempted in 2 respective time limits. 12 references.— 
S. M, Schoonover. 


2055. De Hirsch, Katrina. (Vanderbilt Clinic, 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, N. Y. C.) 
Tests designed to discover potential reading dif- 
ficulties at the six-year-old level. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1957, 27, 566-576.—At the Pediatric Lan- 
guage Disorder Clinic, Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center, some procedures have been evolved to 
predict future reading performance. Children are 
tested at the end of the kindergarten year to find 
the child whose neurophysiological organization still 
is primitive or whose language equipment is inferior. 
Since maturation and development involve the whole 
child, the youngster’s total behavior is observed in 
order to determine reading readiness. Specific dis- 
abilities require specific supports; for example, the 
hyperactive child needs many. motor outlets but a 
structured environment to protect him from an ex- 
cess of environmental stimuli, the child with an oral 

. language disability might do well with a speech 
therapist, some children just need more time in which 
to mature, 18 references.—R. E. Perl. 


. _ 2056. Donohue, James C. (Catholic University.) 
Factorial comparison of arithmetic problem-solv- 
ing ability of boys and girls in seventh grade. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. Press, 1957. 
39 p.—' The author investigates the factor patterns for 
the beginning seventh grade boys' performance on a 
battery of seventeen tests which prior experimentation 
had indicated measured those abilities entering into 
problem solving in arithmetic. The comparison was 
also made with a similar factor pattern found for 
beginning seventh grade girls. Three primary fac- 
tors were identified: a verbal factor, an arithmetic 
factor, and an approach-to-problem-solving factor. 
Factor B is relatively independent of factors A and 
C which show relationship to each other. 18-item 
bibliography.—S. M. Amatora. 


2057. Dücker, Heinrich, & Tausch, Reinhard. 
(Marburg/Lahn, Banzerstr. 11.) Über die Wirk- 
ung der Veranschaulichung von Unterrichtsstoffen 
аР das Behalten. (The effect of visual aids on the 
retention of school-subjects.) Z. exp. angewand. 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 384-400.—The positive effect of 
visual aids upon retention could be demonstrated in 
an experimental situation. The experimental group 
scored significantly higher compared with the con- 
trol group. A second experiment was designed to 
show the most effective visual aid. Pictorial presen- 
tations ranked lowest, models were much better, the 
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best results were obtained by using real objects, 
English and French summaries—W’. J. Koppitz, 


2058. Edwards, Thomas J. (Flint Junior Com- 
munity Coll, Flint, Mich.) Oral reading in the 
total reading process. Elem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 36- 
41.—After discussing some of the criticisms of oral 
reading, the author points out the goals of the read- 
ing process and some of its components, sensori- 
motor stimulation as an aid to word perception, the 
practical application of oral reading, and logical 
criticisms that can be leveled against the misuse of 
oral reading.—S. M. Amatora. 


2059. Francis, James F. (Westport, Mass.) 
Factors in classroom illumination. Amer. J. Op- 
tom., 1957, 34, 596-601.—A general discussion of the 
problem, with seven special cautions. 15 references, 
—T. Shipley. 

2060. Gast, Heinz. (Institut f£. Psychologie, Ber- 
lin C2.) Der Umgang mit Zahlen und Zahlge- 
bilden in der frühen Kindheit. (The handling of 
numbers and number configurations in early child- 
hood.) Z. Psychol., 1957, 161, 1-90.—The numerical 
concept for objects develops in three stages, but only 
in the last of these, occurring after the age of 6.6, 
can one speak of an operational and abstract concept 
of numbers. The development of numerical concepts 
is directly dependent on the total mental development 
of the individual. The three phases of numerical 
concept development can be explained by the various 
relationships between the child and its environment— 
K. M. Newman. 


2061. Gillie, Paul J. (Snohomish, Washington.) 
A simplified formula for measuring abstraction in 
writing. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 214-217.— Based 
on an analysis of the separate categories making up 
Flesch's count of "definite words," a formula for 
estimating abstraction in writing, derived in part 
from the Flesch abstraction formula, was devised. 
The multiple R between the Flesch formula score 
and the elements of the new formula is .82. Abstrac- 
tion score ranges are given.—P. Ash. 

2062. Gleason, Walter James. (Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C.) Predict- 
ing army leadership ability by modified leaderless 
group discussion. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 231- 
235.—“Basic training graduates... (n = 459)... 
assigned to the Fort Knox, Kentucky, leadership 
School participated in a leaderless group discussion 
experiment (designed to substitute peer ratings for 
Observer ratings). The status in the leaderless dis- 
cussion group . . . (a forced distribution peer rat- 
ing) ... for each subject correlated . . . (.44) - ++ 
with final leadership performance in the school . . : 
prior acquaintance with LGD members . . . was foun 
to be influential in improving the predictive ability of 
the LGD method.”—P, Ash. 


2063. Holmes, Jack A, & Finley, Carmen J. 
Under- and over-age grade-placements and school 
achievement. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 447-456.— 
This investigation is the third of a series at elemen- 
tary school level to determine relationships between 
amount of over- and under-age grade-placement an 
relative success in various school subjects. Pupils 
were drawn from 68 elementary school districts in 
Sonoma County, California. Results of California 
Achievement Test Battery were analyzed with special 
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nce to Grade Placement Deviation (GPD). 
es reveal reading vocabulary and spelling were 
ost important determiners of GPD in grades 
gh 7, while arithmetic reasoning and arith- 
fundamentals appeared to play practically no 
in determining retardation, promotion, or ac- 
jon in this school system, It was concluded 
if these findings are representative of elementary 
in general, there is an urgent need for re- 
ing relative importance of courses in school 
ulum.—S. M. Schoonover. 
Johnson, Donovan A. (U. of Minnesota.) 
ations of research in the psychology of 
g for science and mathematics teaching. 
educ. Res., 1957, 27, 400-413.—There is a grow- 
ppreciation that the dynamics of personality 
ys a major role in determining not only how 
ple learn but also what they learn. This atten- 
to the individual points up the need for more 
study research instead of group research. Cur- 
"research still is largely focused on the outcome 
her than on the process. Little has been done 
h specific learning problems or in specific school 
jects to take into account the intensely personal 
ture of learning and the selectivity of perception. 
item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 
065. Klare, George R., (Ohio U., Athens) Shu- 
Emir H., & Nichols, William H. The rela- 
nship of style difficulty, practice, and ability to 
iency of reading and to retention. J. appl. Psy- 
, 1957, 41, 222-226.—T wo groups of Ss, one of 
h and one of low mechanical ability, read a tech- 
al passage before an eye-movement camera. An 
easy" style and a "hard" style passage were used, 
d Ss read the passage once or three times. Read- 
fficiency measures collected were words read per 
Ч and per fixation; retention measures were 
res on modified recall and word recognition tests, 
е high ability group scored better on all meas- 
than the low ability group; three readings yielded 
lor scores on the retention measures; and the 
style gave higher scores on the reading ef- 
епсу and modified recall measures.—P. Ash. 


2066. Kowitz, Gerald T. (N. Y. State Dept. of 
Cation, Albany.) Conscious and unconscious 
ntrols of academic learning and classroom be- 
or. Elem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 136-142.—The au- 
analyzes the various elements entering into con- 
S and unconscious controls of academic learning 
d classroom behavior under the following eight 
5: the traditional model, the modern model, 
ems common to both models, a model of con- 
пез, consciousness and classroom operation, 
of behavior, divergent behavior and the rela- 
ОЁ process to product.—S. M. Amatora. 


2067. Maccoby, Eleanor E., & Wilson, William 
dy. Identification and observational learning 
films. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 76- 
—In 2 studies of 25 class rooms of 7th grade 
en, it was noted that viewers “identify them- 
with the like-sexed leading character, in view- 
а movie which included both a strong male and 
g female lead. With respect to similarity of 
class, however, viewers were more likely to 
e protagonist whose social class corre- 
d with the viewer's aspired social class, rather 
his current objective status."—H. P. David. 
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‚2068. McCullough, Constance M. (San Fran- 
cisco State College.) Responses of elementary - 
school children to common types of reading com- 

rehension questions. J. educ. Res., 1957, & 65- 
0.—The Ginn Reading Readiness Tests containing 
4 types of comprehension questions (the main idea, 
facts or details, sequence or organization, “creative” 
reading) were given to pupils in 1st, 2nd, and 4th 
grades. While differences were found between some 
of the types the differences were not certainly sig- 
nificant.—M. Murphy. 

2069. Mason, Geoffrey P. (Victoria College, Brit- 
ish Columbia.) Word discrimination and spelling. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 617-621.—An experimental 
group of 6th grade pupils was given exercises in 
word discrimination during part of their spelling 
period while a control group spent this entire period 
on spelling instruction, The experimental group 
made gains significantly greater than those of the 
control group both in word discrimination and in 
spelling.—M. Murphy. 

2070. Newman, Slater E. Student vs. instructor 
design of study method. J. educ. Psychol, 1957, 
48, 328-333.—Purpose of investigation was to test 
assumption that use of study materials and pro- 
cedures designed from information furnished by re- 
search on learning leads to faster student learning 
than does use by each student of his own techniques. 
Ss were 30 airmen, who recently had completed basic 
training, randomly assigned to a student or to an 
instructor group. Task confronting each S was that 
of learning names for each of 20 electrical symbols. 
Results of 2 studies were not in anticipated direction, 
In both studies, students using their own study tech- 
niques did better on post-tests than did students using 
prescribed study techniques. Implications of above 
findings are examined.—S, M. Schoonover, . 


2071. Schwartz, Marvin. An evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the reading training given in the 
U. S. Naval school, pre-flight. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 14 02 11, Sub. 
12, No. 1. ii, 8 p.—College level subjects in pre- 
flight training were given training in improving 
reading speed, utilizing nontechnical reading ma- 
terials for the training. The average increase in 
reading speed for this material was 88%. This in- 
crease transfered to the reading of technical ma- 
terial; the average increase in reading speed for tech- 
nical material was 10496. After ten weeks of no 
further instruction, an average of 90% of the im- 
provement shown for each type of material was re- 
tained. Accompanying the above increases in reading 
speed, was a small, but statistically reliable, decre- 
ment in comprehension of the materials read. 

2072. Studt, Elliot. (Rutgers University.) The 
nature of hard-to-reach groups. Children, 1957, 4, 
219-224.—The author suggests a framework for the 
analysis and understanding of the hard-to-reach 
groups in order to work with them constructively, 
This requires an examination of the individual mem- 
bers as related to the group, the group as à. social 
phenomenon, the group ‘and its relationship with the 
community, and the community in its relationship 
with the group. A full exploration of these relation- 
ships should lead to the development of a sound com- 
munity strategy for reaching a larger number of the 
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hard-to-reach young people in a delinquent subculture. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

2073. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Effect of curved text upon readability 
of print. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 218-221.—"(1) 
This experiment was designed to investigate the ef- 
fects of curved text upon speed of reading and upon 
visibility of word forms, (2) The subjects were 104 
college students, 52 in each of the subgroups. (3) 
The rate of reading curved print was significantly 
slower than for flat copy. (4) Visibility or ease of 
perceiving words was reduced significantly for curved 
text in comparison with flat text. (5) The retarda- 
tion in speed of reading curved text seems to be due 
largely to reduced visibility of word forms. . . . (6) 
Tt is suggested that wider inner margins be em- 
ployed in large books and magazines to avoid the 
marked curvature of the printed page . . . in such 
volumes.”—P, Ash. 

2074. Tufvander, Ellis A., & Zintz, Miles V. 
(Univ. of New Mexico.) A follow-up study of 
pupils with reading difficulties. Elem. sch. J., 1957, 
58, 152-156.—The entire sample of remedial-sample 
cases at the Educational Clinic at the Iowa State 
Teachers College ranged from 8 to 17 years and from 
Grade 1 to Grade 11. 82 reported for retesting. 
The author presents reading ability when first tested, 
and when retested, amount of follow-up initial test- 
ing, and the complete findings of the study.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

2075. Webb, Wilse B., & Bowers, Norman D. 
WSN School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) 

he utilization of student learning as a criterion 
of instructor effectiveness. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 
17-23.—Student ability to fly a naval aircraft was 
evaluated at 3 different stages in the training pro- 
gram. The instructors were 12 experienced naval 
aviators, and each had 4, 5, or 6 trainees. Significant 
differences between students of different instructors 
were found.—M. Murphy. 

2076. Willard, Ruth A. (Univ. of Oregon, Eu- 
gene.) Discrepancies in learning experiences re- 
ported in classrooms. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1957, 
43, 339-348.—The study reports certain learning ex- 
periences present in the classrooms of 53 elementary 
teachers by the teacher, his principal, his supervisor, 
and the investigator. The discrepancies among the 
four reportings and their possible causes are analyzed. 
Suggestions for reducing discrepancies are given. 
The author concludes that effective classroom inter- 
pretation is dependent upon effective experiencing.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 434, 1629) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & HABITS 


2077. Anderson, William F., Jr. (Syracuse U., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) Attitudes of university students 
toward cheating. J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 581—588.— 
Initially college students were asked to describe forms 
of cheating which they had observed other students 
employ. From this information a questionnaire, 
which is reproduced, describing 28 cheating situa- 
tions was developed and given to another group com- 
prising more than 500 students in 5 colleges of the 
University of Alabama. They were asked to rate the 
Situations with respect to justification. Women were 
generally more strict in their attitude than men. 
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Among women, graduate students in educatio 
the most strict, sophomores in arts and scieni 
commerce more tolerant. Among men, graduate; 
freshmen in education were most strict, men 
merce and engineering the most tolerant- 
Murphy. 

2078. Beier, Ernest G., (U. of Utah) Izard, ба 
roll E., Smock, Charles D., & Tougas, Roland 
"Response to the human face as a standard 
lus": A re-examination. J. consult. Psychol., 
21, 165-170.—"Sixty photographs of human 
representing both sexes and three generations 
individually administered to 60 college males am 
college females. The subjects give a ‘like’ or 
like’ response to each of the 60 pictures.” Som 
sults of the analysis of variance were the following 
“Both male and female subjects tended to give 
‘like’ responses as the experiment progressed; 
was no difference in response of male and fe 
subjects to the two sexes represented by the рісі 
the subjects responded differently to the generat 
represented by the pictures; and male and feme 
subjects differed in their response to the three 
erations represented by the pictures.” —A. J. Bi 
rach, 

2079. Chatterjee, B. B. (Vidyabhawan Teac 
College, Udaipur.) An experiment with the Mo 

st on teachers-under-training. Educator, 1 
10, 175-193.—Mosaic Test was administered to 
teacher candidates. The analysis of the mosaic 
acteristics has been confined to its objective 
quantifiable features. “The results of the anal 
seem to point out to some sort of interrelation! 
between a few objective features (e.g., number @ 
pieces used, time taken, etc.) on the one hand am 
teaching competency on the other hand."—U. Par 


was not present in the middle grades, and in the 
$ grades there was some indication of an oppos 
trend.—M. Murphy. 

2081. Hutchinson, Bertram. The social gradi 
of occupations in Brazil Brit. J. Sociol., 1957 
176-189.—A study of the ranking of occupations 
upper middle-class undergraduates at the Univer: 
of São Paulo. The results were similar to Б 
of Hall and Jones in Great Britain. Occupati 
demanding a high educational level, great social 
sponsibilities, and blessed with high income € 
manded the greatest prestige and the highest rà 
ings; the occupations with the opposite traits СО 
manded the least prestige and the lowest rankin 
9 tables—R. M. Frumkin. 

2082. Johnson, Lois V. (South Pasadena, Calif.) 
A study of socialization in block play. J. ed 
Res., 1957, 50, 623-6 


ings showed an increase in socialization over à 
month period.—M. Murphy. 
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2083, Krishnan, B. (U. Mysore.) Study habits 
of the college students. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 
1956, 1, 63-74.—Results with a study habit inventory 
show that senior B.A. students have better study 
habits than junior B.A. students, individuals vary 
with respect to study habits, and study habits among 
students are far from being satisfactory.—U, Pareek. 

2084, Mead, Margaret, (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York) & Métraux, Rhoda. 
(Cornell Medical College, New York.) Image of 
the scientist among high-school students. S cience, 
1957, 126, 384-390.— This study, encouraged by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, is “based on an analysis of a nation-wide sam- 
ple of essays written by high-school students in re- 
sponse to uncompleted questions." Results indicate 
that: “Science in general is represented as a good 
thing: Without science we would still be living in 
caves; science is responsible for progress, is neces- 
sary for the defense of the country, is responsible for 
preserving more lives and for improving the health 
and comíort of the population. However, when the 
question becomes one of personal contact with science, 
as a career choice or involving the choice of a hus- 
band, the image is overwhelmingly negative." Ргеѕ- 
entations are made of image of science and three 
images of the scientist (the shared image, the positive 
side of the image and the negative side of the image). 
Results are discussed and recommendations are made. 
—S, J, Lachman, 

2085. Pavri, Kumari Dina M. (Michigan State 
College.) Attitude of school children towards 
punishment. Educator, 1956, 10, 233-240.—Children 
of 3 age groups (below 6 years, between 7 and 12; 
and between 13 and 17) were studied with regard to 
their attitudes towards severity of various forms of 
punishment and towards punishment. There was 
high correlation between boys and girls, The results 
show that “the attitude of children towards punish- 
ment depends upon the personality of the authority 
and the nature of punishment."—U. Pareek. 

2086. Payne, Raymond. (U. of Georgia, Athens.) 
Rural and urban adolescents’ attitudes toward 
moving. Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 59-61.—A. ques- 
tionnaire study of 901 eighth and twelfth grade pupils 
in two Georgia counties found that 59% disliked 
moving as compared with living in one home all the 
time, 36% thought it more desirable, and 5% were 
ambivalent. Those who had experienced more mov- 
ing were more likely than others to favor moving.— 
H. K. Moore. 

2087. Pihlblad, C. T., & Gregory, C. L. (U. of 
Missouri, Columbia.) Occupational mobility in 
small communities in Missouri. Rural Sociol., 
1957, 22, 40-49.—Youths’ occupations as compared 
With their fathers’ show a shift away from farming 
and toward the professions, clerical work, and busi- 
hess pursuits, A tendency for youths to gravitate 
toward the same occupational level as their fathers 
was most marked among professional and white col- 
lar workers. There is a tendency for women to marry 
husbands of the same occupational level as their 
fathers. —H. К, Moore. 

2088. Saxena, Vinodini. The heroes of adoles- 
Cent college girls. Educator, 1956, 10, 213-232.—72 
adolescent college girls were studied by means of a 
questionnaire consisting of 4 parts. The results show 
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that most of the heroes selected were either patriots, 
literary figures or social figures. Characters from 
mythology and fiction were less, as also kings and 
emperors. No sportsman, industrialist or military 
general was selected a hero. The most popularly se- 
lected were Gandhi and Nehru. "Gandhi is primarily 
selected for his socio-religious, then for his patriotism, 
but Nehru chiefly for his political attributes, and 
secondly for his social and personal, and then for his 
academic qualities."—U. Pareek. 

2089. Spivak, Monroe L. (Barringer High 
School, Newark, N. J.) School problems reported 
by seventh and ninth grade children entering the 
same junior high school J. educ, Res., 1957, 50, 
631-633.—In the school studied the work is depart- 
mentalized. Some students enter the 9th grade from. 
schools in which work was not departmentalized ; 
others enter the 7th grade. Marked differences in 
expressed problems were found between the groups. 
Those entering the 7th grade express a need for in- 
dividual help and training in how to study; those en- 
tering the 9th grade, for help in expressing them- 
selves both in writing and in class recitation.—M. 
Murphy. 

2090. Stoodley, Bartlett H. (Wellesley Coll.) 
Normative attitudes of Filipino youth compared 
with German and American youth. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1957, 22, 553-561.—The results indicate that 
Filipino youth place higher emphasis on authority 
and obedience than American youth, but less than 
German youth, and that they “. . . see the individual 
as closely identified with the group and, as a result, 
make less distinction between group rights and in- 
dividual rights than either German or American 
youth."—G. Н. Frank. 
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2091. Barrett, Harry O. (Eastern High School 
of Commerce, Toronto.) An intensive study of 32 
gifted children. Personnel guid, J., 1957, 36, 192- 
194.—A study of 32 children having Hennon-Nelson 
IQs of 130 or more, half of whom were superior stu- 
dents, and half of whom were poor students, indi- 
cates that the patterns of underachievement and high 
achievement are apparent by Grade V, and continue 
into the secondary school. A number of other con- 
clusions are briefly mentioned.—G. S. Speer. 

2092. Boykin, Leander L. (Southern Univ., Ba- 
ton Rouge, La.) Who is the exceptional child? 
Elem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 42-47.—The author discusses 
the various groups of exceptional children including 
(a) the mentally deficient and the educationally re- 
tarded, (b) the spiritually and emotionally handi- 
capped, (c) the gifted, (d) the nutritionally handi- 
capped, (e) the accoustically handicapped, (f) the 
visually handicapped, (g) the speech defective, and 
(h) the orthopedically handicapped and the cardio- 
pathic, the epileptic, the tubercular, and the child 
with glandular disorders.—5. M. Amatora. Н 

2093. Collmann, R. D., (Royal Eastern Counties 
Hospital, Colchester, Essex, England) & Newlyn, D. 
Leisure activities of educationally subnormal and 
other ex-pupils in England. Amer. J, ment. Defic., 
1957, 62, 464-469.—A_ report is presented of "the 
leisure activities and civic responsibility of a group 
of young men and women who were ex-pupils of 
special schools for the educationally sub-normal and, 
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for comparative purposes, two additional groups— 
the mentally dull and the intellectually normal— 
formerly pupils in the Secondary Modern Schools of 
Essex. Information was obtained by personal inter- 
view with all the 190 cases or their relatives and, 
when interviewed in 1956 and 1957, at least four years 
had elapsed since they had left school.” The authors 
State that except for a few exceptions “the educa- 
tionally sub-normal pupils followed up in this survey 
appear to have been quite successful in reaching the 
social and civic standards characteristic of their com- 
munity. In most of the post-school activities investi- 
gated their social acceptability and adequacy are al- 
most identical with the two higher IQ groups which 
constitute the great majority of leavers from the 
Secondary Modern Schools of the country. .. ." It 
is pointed out that the small difference found in em- 
ployment success between the educationally subnormal 
and other ex-pupils has practically disappeared.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

2094. Ewert, Josephine C., (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) & Green, Meredith W. Conditions 
associated with the mother's estimate of the ability 
of her retarded child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 
62, 521-533.— Based on interviews with 100 mothers 
of retarded children the present investigation offers 
the following findings: "(1) As an independent fac- 
tor, the presence or absence of serious physical ab- 
normality in the child did not seem related to the 
accuracy of the estimate of the mother. (2) The 
level of the child's intelligence did not appear to be 
related to the accuracy of the estimate made by the 
mother. (3) On the basis of the sex Чї the children, 
there was no significant difference in'the'ability of 
the mothers to rate children, although there was a 
suggestion that boys are rated more accurately, and 
this suggestion was more evident among mothers 
whose children had organic lesions, (4) There was 
а suggestion that the children who were rated ac- 
curately were younger than those erroneously rated, 
but this was significant only among those children 
with organic lesions.” Other findings showed that 
previous psychological testing, father’s educational 
or occupational status seemed unrelated to the ac- 
curacy of the mother’s estimates —I’, M. S; taudt. 

2095. Goodnick, Benjamin. (Board of Educa- 
tion, Administration Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.) In- 
terpersonal relationships within a special class 
group. Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1957, 62, 310-321.— 
Sociometric analysis was employed “to estimate ob- 
jectively the reactions of pupils to one another in a 
public school class of retarded children.” 18 refer- 
епсеѕ.—/, M. Staudt. 


2096. Cowan, John Curtis, (Los Angeles State 
College, Los Angeles, California.) Dynamics of the 
underachievement of gifted students. Except, 
Child., 1957, 24, 98-101, 122.—A. review of the litera- 
ture reveals that the underachieving gifted child 
shows poor ego controls, lack of clearness and definite- 
ness of academic and occupational choices, poor use 
of time and money, autocratic or lassiez-faire parents, 
disinterested in others, etc. “The gifted under- 
achiever . . . appears to be a kind of intellectual de- 
linquent who withdraws from goals, activities, and 
active social participation generally.”—J. J. Gallagher. 


2097. Greenberg, Herbert, & Jordan, Sidney. 
(Rutgers University, New Brunswick, №. J.) Dif- 
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ferential effects of total blindness and р 

on several personality traits. Except. С 
24, 123-124.—The Bernreuter Personality Im 
and the F scale were administered to 191 legall 
high school students in order to test the hyp 
that totally blind students would be less mi 
more self sufficient, more dominant and less di 
tarian than a comparison group of partially. 

individuals, The totally blind group were foun 
less authoritarian than the partially sighted gro 
no differences were found on the Bernreuter sez 
J. J. Gallagher. 


2098. Greevey, William H. (Princeton 
Sem., Princeton, N. J.) Gifted children need 
tivation, Relig. Educ., 1957, 52, 365-370.— 
development, the gifted child needs variety of 
tunity, the stimulus of competition, the inspira 
teachers and leaders, the satisfaction of acco 
ment, personal significance, and unlimited ho 
28 references.—G. K. Morlan. 

2099. Hebrew University & Ministry of 
tion and Culture, School of Education. Mi 
(Readings) Jerusalem, Israel: Author, 1957, 
—Readings for University Summer Courses in 
cial Education were selected from foreign and Hel 
psychological writings. The topics are: Child' 
tional and social development and its disorders. 
р.); ways of diagnosis—tests (11 p.) ; child's 
tion out of family (31 p.) ; organization of a “spe 
School" and ways of instruction in it (6 p.) 
Ormian. 
2100. Jacobs, James N. (Cincinnati 
Schools, 608 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, C 
A study of performance of slow learners | 
Cincinnati public schools on mental and a 
ment tests. Amer. 
243.—"A group of 293 teen-age, slow learners 
special classes in the Cincinnati public schools W 
tested for achievement and intelligence. Mean | 
and grade equivalent scores were computed with 
Sequent analysis of differences in performance 
various tests, and between sexes.”—I’, M. Staw 

2101. Knappek, Rolf. Versuch einer The 
lese-recht-schreibe-schwacher Kinder in 
burger Sonderklassen. (Attempted therapy 
children with reading and Spelling disabilities im 
special classes of Hamburg.) 

Kinderpsychiat., 
reading and s 
turbance and 


disability ; 
years) it 
(9-5 y 
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2103. Petrillo, Luis M. (Montevideo, Uruguay.) 
Escuela de educadores especializados para la in- 
fancia inadaptada. (A school for educators spe- 
cialized in maladapted children.) Bol. Inst. Int. 
Amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo, 1957, 3, 411-423. 
— The need for, the qualifications, and the functions 
of the educator specialized in maladapted children are 
discussed. Also is presented the status of this new 
specialty in France, and some bases for creating this 
specialty in Uruguay.—M. J. Vargas. 

2104. Schucman, Helen. A method for meas- 
uring educability in severely mentally retarded 
children: A preliminary study. Train. sch. Bull., 
1957, 54, 52-54.— This paper is the first of a group 
of three describing "an experiment in the educa- 
bility of the severely mentally retarded child" The 
study aimed “to investigate the relations of learning 
gains and training transfers to educability.” The 
purpose, procedures, and subjects are described in 
this first paper.—V. M. Staudt. 

2105. Sharp, Heber C. (Utah State О.) А com- 
parison of slow learner's scores on three individ- 
ual intelligence scales. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 
372-374.—Fifty slow learning school children aged 
8 to 1615 were given the Form L S-B, WISC, and 
LIPS; some of the S-Bs were retests. Although. the 
mean IQs for the group on the three tests were very 
similar, the WISC P IQ was very significantly higher 
than the others and from 20% to 36% of the cases 
varied 10 or more IQ points on the different tests; 
the greatest variability was between the S-B and the 
LIPS. Interest variation was greater for the older 
children. The LIPS correlated very significantly 
higher with the WISC than with the S-B; its cor- 
relations with WISC V and P were highly similar. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


2106. Summers, Raymond. (Indiana State Board 
of Health, Indianapolis, Indiana.) Speech and hear- 
ing therapy in Indiana public schools and the role 
of the college and university affiliated clinics. Ex- 
cept. Child., 1957, 24, 110-116, 122.—A questionnaire 
was mailed to public school speech and hearing thera- 
pists in Indiana with the following results: (1) There 
were speech and hearing programs in only 44 of the 
92 counties. (2) Although there is legislation re- 
quiring children to take a hearing test, inadequate 
facilities and personnel often defeat the purpose of 
the law. (3) Eighty-one per cent of therapists re- 
ceived degrees from one of Indiana’s state schools. 
(4) The five speech and hearing clinics affiliated with 
the state colleges and universities and the Indiana 
University resident clinic play an important role in 
ndiana’s speech and hearing conservation program. 
—J. J. Gallagher. 


2107, Thomson, Arthur D. (Winnipeg Public 
Schools, Manitoba, Canada.) Education of the 
gifted in Winnipeg. Except. C hild., 1957, 24, 2-5.— 
Winnipeg has 12 elementary and 6 junior high major 
Work classes for gifted children with Binet IQs of 
130 and over. Contacts with other children are made 
through physical education, music, and playground 
activities. Enrichment rather than content accelera- 
tion is the keynote of the program. There are in- 
Creased opportunities to think critically to present 
material to the class, to participate in informal dis- 
Cussions, etc. Teachers are chosen on the basis of 
Several years of successful experience in the system. 
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Teachers and parents seem to be pleased with the 
program.—J. J. Gallagher. 


2108. Tyler, Leona E. (U. of Oreg, Eugene, 
Oreg.) Studies on motivation and identification 
of gifted pupils. Rev. educ. Res., 1957, 27, 391-399. 
—During recent years there has been a tremendous 
increase in the amount of attention focused on gifted 
children. The need for and the wastage of high- . 
level talent led to attempts to discover why such a 
large proportion of highly intelligent youth did not 
go to college. The realization that a part but not all 
of the problem of enabling giíted students to go to 
college was financial led to more intelligent planning 
for the awarding of scholarships. Many communi- 
ties and schools tried out experimental plans for meet- 
ing the needs of the gifted. Evidence piled up that 
the effects of acceleration on gifted students are 
favorable rather than the reverse, 63-item bibliog- 
raphy.—F. Goldsmith. 


2109. Yerkes, Wanda E. (Charlotte City Schools, 7 
North Carolina.) Vocational planning in the pub- 
lic schools for the hard of hearing. Except. Child., 
1957, 24, 6-9, 15.—“An estimated one-quarter to one- 
half million children under 21 in U. S. A, need special 
help to prepare for future vocational adjustment be- 
cause of auditory handicaps, Prevocational planning 
for these children should include training in com- 
munication skills such as lip reading, auditory train- 
ing, etc., and the fitting and adjustment to a hearing 
aid. Vocational planning should include counseling, 
access to job information and special vocational 
courses."—J. J. Gallagher. 


(See also Abstract 2115) 
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2110, Anderson, Gordon У. (U. of Tex., Austin, 
Tex.) The organization and administration of 
guidance services. Kev. educ. Res., 1957, 27, 165- 
173.—Most reported studies are descriptive rather 
than analytical or experimental, but they bring out the 
problems in relation to the level of development at- 
tained by guidance services. Guidance is needed at 
the lower levels in education as well as at the higher 
ones. Practices and approaches for organizing and 
administrating guidance services are based in very 
small part on research findings. Much research and 
study are needed to narrow the gap between theory 
and practice. 53-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 


2111. Beilin, Harry, & Werner, Emmy. Sex 
differences among teachers in the use of the 
criteria of adjustment. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
426-436.—Ss were 39 high school teachers in a 
Minnesota community of 8000. Each was requested 
to nominate 3 best and 3 poorest adjusted students 
in the school. Next they were asked: "Considering 
the 3 people whom you have nominated as best ad- 
justed, what is there about them as a group ог In- 
dividually that makes them stand out as best ad- 
justed?" Results indicate male and female teachers 
are highly consistent in their employment of adjust- 
ment criteria. However, the male teachers ‘tended to 
place greater emphasis on maturity, good judgment, 
dependability and trustworthiness. Female teachers 
placed greater emphasis on “good character” items, 
such as humility and modesty, and upon negativism, 
hostility to authority, and discipline problems, Find- 
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ings are analyzed in light of hypothesis concerning 
differences between clinicians and teachers secured in 
Wickman study. 26 references.—S. M. Schoonover. 

2112. Choudhury, S. K. Roy. Some practical 
difficulties in educational guidance. J. voc. educ. 
Guid., 1957, 3, 174-177.—"Ask a teacher for guid- 
ance and he will at once pose as an omniscient per- 
sonality.” The real inadequacies of guidance should 
be understood. Criteria for success in different cur- 
ricula are not known; classification of pupils at the 
8th grade level into vocational and higher education 
groups may be unwise at this stage; overloaded teach- 
ers cannot make scientific observations of the child; 
present school grading systems in India are neither 
prognostic nor diagnostic. Counselors, aware of 
these difficulties, should be cautious—W. L Barnette, 
TS 

2113. Cottinham, Harold, (Florida St. U., Talla- 
hassee, Fla.) & Lifton, Walter М. (U. of Ill, Ur- 
bana, Ш.) The role of the teacher and the in- 
structor in the guidance program. Rev. educ. Res., 
1957, 27, 192-201.—Interest in clarifying the teacher's 
guidance role is increasing although further research 
continues to be needed. In general the research re- 
viewed suggested that teachers are increasingly asked 
to face and deal with the emotional problems of their 
pupils in the classroom. Individual counseling ap- 
pears to be considered best accomplished by referral. 
The effect of existing curricula and texts on attitude 
formation and problem-solving should continue to 
receive major attention. &6-item bibliography.—F. 


Goldsmith. 
2114. Drasgow, James. (U. of Buffalo. Un- 
derachievers. J. counsel, Psychol., 1957, 4, 210-211. 


—The counseling of underachievers in college is dis- 
cussed, Favorable prognosis for counseling is seen 
in the client’s acceptance of failure. “The perception 
of past failure and adjustment to a new program is 
often more of a problem to the parent than their 
progeny.”—M, M. Reece. 

2115, Dupont, Henry J. (Mental Hygiene Assoc. 
Guidance Clinic, Chattanooga, Tennessee.) Emo- 
tional maladjustment and special education. Ex- 
cept. Child., 1957, 24, 10-15.—"A questionnaire to in- 
vestigate educational provisions for emotionally mal- 
adjustment in the U. S., found that 43% of the 35 
States responding reported legislation providing for 
special classes, 14% reported a Screening program 
and 54% reported some treatment provisions. The 
author concluded that the major problems in this area 
are the lack of availability of treatment facilities, lack 
of good screening procedures, and lack of public ac- 
ceptance of emotionally disturbed child. Specific ex- 
amples of state programs are provided by the author.” 
—J. J. Gallagher. 

2116. Dyer, Henry S. (Educ. Testing Service, 
Princeton.) The need for do-it-yourself predic- 
tion research in high school guidance. Personnel 
guid. J., 1957, 36, 162-167.—A. questionnaire survey 
of 317 high school guidance workers indicates that 
nearly three-fourths of them have made some research 
effort, but less than 40% have attempted prediction 

studies. Lack of training and lack of time are sug- 
gested as explanations for the lack of prediction 
studies.—G. S. Speer. 

2117. Gardner, Harvey F. (Guidance Dept., 
Southern Ill. Univ., Carbondale, Ill.) Time allot- 
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ments in guidance. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 130- 
135.—Ten selected high schools in southern Illinois 
participated in the survey which assisted in keeping 
a time record of each of the guidance activities for 
a period of one month, April 23, 1956 to May 18, 
1956. Results revealed approximately the following 
percentages of time spent in each area: testing, 26; 
records, 14; counseling, 36; professional contacts, 18; 
follow-up study, 1; research, 3.7; community speak- 
ing engagement, 1.3; and miscellaneous and approxi- 
mations, 1.0.—S, M. Amatora. 

2118. Graver, Palmer A. (Sacramento State 
Coll, Sacramento.) Facilitating the results of 
therapy. Elem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 166-169.—The re- 
sults of therapy are often destroyed by the classroom 
situation to which the pupil returns. The author 
analyzes the therapeutic process, the teacher's role 
in facilitating the effectiveness of therapy and out- 
lines a plan for helping the pupil's return to class.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

2119. Grunes, Willa Freeman. (University of 
California, Berkeley.) Looking at occupations. J, 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 54, 86-92.—"A phe- 
nomenological study of the way American high school 
students (N = 150) perceive occupations is pre- 
sented. A perceptual structure consisting mainly of 
7 overlapping job clusters is found to be characteristic 
of most subjects. Class and regional differences in 
the structure are analyzed and the different attributes 
ascribed to each cluster are examined. 2 original 
types of methods are used which are adaptable to 
many other problems in social perception.”—A. S. 
Tamkin. 1 

2120. Gupta, В. В. Guidance and counselling in 
schools. J. voc. educ. Guid., 1957, 4, 9-18.—Prob- 
lems for guidance programs at lower and higher 
secondary stages of schooling in India are discussed, 
Examples at lower include: orientation to school, 
study habits, and stay-in-school campaigns. Ex- 
amples at higher include: guidance for educational, 
vocational, and leisure time activities. The author 
also outlines both immediate and long-range aspects 
of an effective school guidance program for Indian 
schools.—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

2121. Kakkar, S. B. Guidance and education. 
J. voc. educ. Guid., 1957, 3, 159-164.— Guidance is an 
enterprise with the aim of individualizing education 
and based on the recognition of pupil needs, aptitudes, 
personality and involving the whole area of adjust- 
ment (ie. not merely vocational choice). "By far 
the best contribution of guidance . . . is to humanize 
the school.”—W, L. Barnette, Jr. 

2122. Krishnan, B. Need for vocational and 
educational guidance at the high school level. 
voc. educ. Guid., 1957, 3, 153—158. ——Results from а 
questionnaire study of 615 high school males in the 
Mysore area (India) are presented concerning fur- 
ther plans for education and career choice, Most 0 
the subjects state a preference for science training 
(where most of the examination failures occur). 
Most students depend on advice of parents—only 
18.6% of whom received university education; 31%, 
illiterate. These results indicate a clear need for 
guidance at the high school level. —W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

2123. Kvaraceus, William C. (Boston Univ.) 
The counselor's role in combating juvenile delin- 
quency. Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 99-103,—Good 
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schools and well-trained counselors must be included 
in community programs intended to identify, study, 
diagnose and treat pre-delinquent and delinquent chil- 
dren.—G. S. Speer. 

2124. McKinney, Fred. (U.of Missouri.) Coun- 
seling for personal adjustment in schools and col- 
leges. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. xiii, 
584 p. $6.00.—This text "discusses the basic prin- 
ciples and techniques of counseling in an educational 
context.” A systematic presentation is made of the 
yarious aspects of the individual counseling process 
as related to personality adjustment, the types of 
problems encountered and the nature of the counseling 
relationship. Case studies from educational settings 
serve as illustrative material. The concluding chap- 
ters are devoted to the implications of student group 
activities and the use of specific group methods as 
adjuncts to counseling. The counselor’s own рег- 
sonal development is discussed. 672-item bibliog- 
raphy.—J. Z. Elias. 

2125. Martinson, Ruth, & Smallenburg, Harry. 
Guidance in elementary schools. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. xv, 322 p. $4.95.—The 
age of the pupils, the pupil-teacher relationship, and 
the parent-teacher relationship are some of the fac- 
tors which make guidance services particularly amena- 
ble to the elementary school situation. Included in 
this introductory text are chapters on the history and 
purposes of guidance at the elementary school level ; 
the uses of psychological tests and school records; 
suggested techniques for working with the individual 
child and the child in his group, and working with 
parents; qualifications of guidance workers; and an 
outline of an effective guidance program. 46-item 
bibliography —W. J. Meyer. 

, 2126. Masuda, Koichi. (Osaka Univ.) The for- 
eign scene in guidance: The counselor for the 
choice of school career. Personnel guid. J., 1957, 
36, 45-47.—A. questionnaire study of 980 university 
students and 1475 senior high pupils indicates that 
most adolescents counsel with someone in their choice 
of school career, but that the number who counsel 
decreases as they progress in school. The family is 
the one most often sought as counselor, but the 
teacher increases in importance as the student ap- 
proaches the time of entering college.—G. S. Speer. 

2127. Mehta, H. P. Status of thinking of head- 
masters of secondary schools of Ahmedabad on 
vocational and educational guidance. J. voc. educ. 
Guid., 1957, 3, 116-126.—A report summarizing open- 
ended interviews with headmasters of 25 boys’ schools 
in an Indian city showed two-thirds fail to appreci- 
ate the value of guidance or else have only a nodding 
acquaintance with it; the majority of headmasters felt 
little responsibility for what would happen to students 
after graduation, The factor most influencing their 
thinking here was the unemployment situation but 
they also referred to the “uncooperative and neglect- 
ing attitude” of parents—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

2128. Menninger, Karl. (Topeka, Kansas.) Psy- 
chological factors in the choice of medicine as a 
Profession, Part II. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 
21, 99-106.—Following a discussion of motives under- 
lying the general choice of medicine, the author specti- 
ates concerning some of the unconscious reasons for 
the selection of medical specialities (pediatrics, ob- 
Stetrics, urology, proctology, surgery, and derma- 
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tology). Special attention is given to the choice of 
psychiatry. —W. A. Varvel. 

2129. Moreau, Gilles-Yvon. Test d'orientation 
scolaire. (Educational guidance test.) Group, 1 
form, 49 minutes testing time plus untimed interest 
test, ages 11.5-17.5. Montreal, Canada: Le Centre de 
Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1944.—A paper and 
pencil test designed to assist students in choosing the 
field of study for which he is best suited. In addi- 
tion to an interest test, the 8 aptitude tests, 4 to 14 
minutes each, are grouped two in each field of arts, 
science, commercial and mechanical trades. The 
manual, pp. 26, presents age-percentile norms, split- 
half reliability coefficients, and evidence of validity 
by comparing successful and unsuccessful students in 
each of the four fields—R. L. McCornack. 

2130. Moynihan, James F. (Boston Coll., Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass.) The philosophical aspect of guid- 
ance. Rev. educ. Res., 1957, 27, 186-191.—Formal 
discussions of what the philosophy of guidance is or 
means are notably scarce in the literature of the last 
3 years although principles are stated and assump- 
tions are made. Under the influence of various fields 
of psychology and sociology there is some evidence 
of a movement toward more precise theoretical posi- 
tions in areas of guidance. In counseling the proc- 
ess seems to have taken place already. 40-item bib- 
liography.—F. Goldsmith. 

2131. Mysore Secondary Education Workshop 
Reports. Organization of guidance service in 
secondary schools. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1957, 
15, 48-68.—This is the report of a group organized 
under the joint auspices of the United States Educa- 
tional Foundation in India and the All India Council 
for Secondary Education. The report discusses the 
techniques of guidance, student problems, organiza- 
tion of guidance services, role of the headmaster, and 
deplores the fact that little guidance work has been 
done in India. A 30-item bibliography, consisting ex- 
clusively of titles published in the United States, pre- 
cedes a list of participants and officers.—D. Lebo. 

2132. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A comparison of counseled and noncounseled in- 
dustrial school students. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 
240-242.—A. group of 69 industrial school students 
counseled by Veterans Administration counselors were 
compared with 468 non-counseled students, The two 
groups were similar in age, education, test perform- 
ance, and number of courses taken, The two crix 
terion measures—persistence in school and cours 
grades—failed to indicate any differences. between 
the two groups. These negative results are com- 
pared with the results of other studies reporting sig- 
nificant effects that were attributed to counseling.— 
P. Ash. 

2133. Sachs, Benjamin M. (Sacramento State 
College.) The interview and the curriculum. 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1957, 43, 369-382.—The author 
reports an interview of a high school student who 
was “a defeated youngster.” Many excerpts are given 
and more fully explained in extensive footnotes. The 
author indicates that it is impossible to organize cur- 
riculum methods without the teacher's ability to see 
into the dynamics of youngsters, and the teacher's 
ability to see into his own rigidities in order to 
evaluate them in the light of the service he is render- 
ing the group.—S, M. Amatora. 
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2134, Schick, Hildegard. Die psychologische 
Erfassung des Kindes im Schulkindergarten, 
(Psychological guidance of the child in the school 
kindergarten.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1957, 6, 210-219.—In Hamburg all children 
who have reached school age but are not emotionally, 
intellectually, or physically ready for first grade must 
be enrolled in kindergarten. There the child is evalu- 
ated by a professional staff and is helped to adjust to 
a group situation. Play therapy is utilized extensively 
with the objective to help prepare the child for the 
regular school experience.—E. Schwerin, 

2135. Simmen, Martin. (Rynauerstrasse 8, Lu- 
zerne, Switzerland.) Schulpsychologischer Dienst. 
(School psychology service.) Schweiz, Z. Psychol, 
Anwend., 1957, 16, 161-173.—The founder and di- 
rector of the Psychological Counselling Service of 
the City of Luzerne discusses the contemporary situa- 
tion of the school child in relation to the demands 
of compulsory schooling and to the conditions of 
modern life. A special counseling service in the 
schools was organized. School psychologists are 
counteracting the impersonal mass education by con- 
centrating on the needs of the individual child, Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—J, W. House. 


2136, Sexena, Suman Lata. Need and nature 
of psychological guidance. Educator, 1956, 10, 172- 
174.—A comprehensive program of guidance has 
to take into consideration guidance of children into 
various types of activities, guidance of adolescents 
for adjustment and guidance of adults for selecting 
right kind of vocations.—U. Pareek. 


2137. Stoughton, Robert W. (Conn. State Dept. 
of Educ, Hartford, sn) The preparation of 
counselors and personnel workers. Rev. educ, 
Res., 1957, 27, 174-185.—The general field of per- 
sonnel work lacks clarity of direction, due in part to 
emphasis on research which bears only indirectly on 
many of the problems of school and college person- 
nel workers, There is a need for clarification. of 
semantic difficulties, for analyses of jobs, and of 
worker characteristics, The review emphasizes the 
desirability of studies of (1) what the worker does, 
the way he'does it, (2) criteria and techniques for 
evaluation, (3) competencies and personal attributes 
associated with effective practice, and (4) the tech- 
niques by which these competencies and attributes 
can be developed. 57-item bibliography.—F. Gold- 
smith. 

2138. Waldfogel, Samuel ; Coolidge, John C., & 
Hahn, Pauline В. (Judge Baker Guidance Center, 
Boston, Mass.) The development, meaning and 
management of school phobia. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1957, 27, 754-780.—Many cases of school 
phobia persist undetected by ordinary referral meth- 
ods and untreated over long periods. These chroni- 
cally crippled children, operating with marginal ad- 
justments, need to be reached. A program of school 
consultation was organized to treat these children as 
well as to give short-term emergency treatment to 
youngsters whose disturbance was more dramatic. 
Cases that required long term, intensive treatment 

were referred to the clinic, as they had been in the 
past. In the discussion, Dr. Hyman S. Lippman says 
that there are cases of extremely disturbed, phobic 
children in which nothing short of intensive psycho- 
analysis of the child and the parents may be required 
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before the child is able to give up his phobia of school, 
—R. E. Perl. 

2139. Warnath, Charles Е. (U. of Nebr., Lin- 
coln, Nebr.) Vocational selection. Rev. educ. Res, 
1956, 26, 349-358.—Youngsters from different Social 
classes tend to aspire to different types and levels of 
jobs. The per cent of undecided youngsters rises as 
class level declines. There is a tendency for the more 
maladjusted to emphasize fantasy rather than prac- 
tical performance. Jobs offering power, profit, and 
independence are significantly overselected by the 
boys while girls are more inclined to select job 
values characterized by interesting experience and 
social services. The choice is not central, but what 
is important is the series of choices which the in- 
dividual makes from secondary school through re- 
tirement and the relation of these choices to each 
other and to the factors which impinge on them at 
each level of development. 48-item bibliography.— 
F. Goldsmith. 

2140. World Health Organization. Report of 
the Advisory Group on Prevention of Accidents in 
Childhood. Accidents in childhood: Facts as a 
basis for prevention. WHO tech. Rep., 1957, Ser. 
No. 118, 40 p.—This survey study discloses that “ас- 
cidents to children are a major health problem in 
European countries, outranking any other cause of 
mortality in children over the age of one year." 
Moreover, “significant accident problems" are “masked 
by low mortality” requiring “morbidity studies as a 
complement to mortality data." In accident study 
emphasis should be placed on "relating the incidents 
of accidents to the population at risk, and, whenever 
possible, to the frequency of the hazard to which the 
individual is exposed. In assembling information on 
accidents, stress should be laid on reporting the chain 
of events or circumstances which lead up to the actual 
traumatic event."—J. C. Franklin. 

2141. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (Univ. Minnesota.) 
Status and role of the school counselor. Personnel 
guid. J., 1957, 36, 175-183.—Although counseling ap- 
pears to have a fairly secure status, there exist con- 
siderable uncertainty and even conflict about the role 
of the school counselor. Although the school coun- 
selor is not a therapist, he must be concerned with 
the client. Vocational counseling is a specialty task 8 
for professionally qualifed counselors. A number, 
of ethical problems are considered. 65 references = 
G. S. Speer. 
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2142. Baker, Robert L., & Doyle, Roy. (Ariz. 
State Coll, Tempe, Ariz.) A change in marking 
procedure and scholastic achievement. Educ. Adm. 
Superv., 1957, 43, 223-232.—The author analyzed 2 
forms of rating systems used in 2 groups of eighth 
grade students in the Madison elementary school. 
Findings of the study are analyzed and conclusions 
drawn.—S. М. Amatora. 

2143. Barch, Abram M. The relation of depar- 
ture time and retention to academic achievement. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 352-358.—Ss were under- 
graduates required to take a natural science course at 
Michigan State University. Among findings: (1) 
Persistence, as measured by time taken by students 
to complete final exam, was related significantly t9 
test achievement and grade point average when ver- 


bal ability was partialed out; (2) no difference be- 
tween men and women was obtained in test per- 
sistence; and (3) no evidence was secured to support 
hypothesis that more time spent in testing situation 
with instructions which were neutral with regard to 
achievement) would lead to greater achievement.— 
9. M. Schoonover. 


2144. Barratt, Ernest S., & Baumgarten, Doris 
EBD. (U. of mu The relationship of the 

WISC and Standard-Binet to school achievement. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 144.—Abstract. 


2145. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh.) The 
validity of two temperament scales in predicting 
student achievement in introductory psychology. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 571-580.—The California Hr 
Scale and Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale were cor- 
related with achievement level and achievement fluc- 
tuation. The Hr scale correlated significantly (.32) 
with level, but not with fluctuation. The Taylor 
- MAS did not correlate significantly with either level 
or achievement.—M. Murphy. 


2146. Bose, Kshanika, & Dutt, Sunittee. An in- 
vestigation into the achievement of students in 
the College of Nursing, New Delhi. Educ. Psy- 
chol, Delhi, 1957, 4(2), 76-85.—The training of 
nurses is an important aspect of India's 5-Year Plan. 
The present article deals with the achievements of 65 
successful students of the Delhi College of Nursing. 
Recommendations include ways and means for select- 
| ing students more objectively, for eliminating the 
wastage” of the first year, and for including a “prac- 
tical course in home nursing” at the secondary stage 
of schooling —H. Angelino. 


2147. Bragg, Emma W. A pilot study of mid- 
term marks. J. higher Educ., 1957, 28, 279-280. 


2148. Carew, Donald K. (Ohio University.) A 
| comparison of activities, social acceptance and 
scholastic achievements of men students. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 121-124.—4A. sociometric 
study of 205 men appears to indicate that there is a 
tendency for high grade point average to be related 
to the degree that an individual was accepted. A 
number of minor points are briefly discussed.—G. 5. 
Speer. 
‚ 2149, Chaudhary, К. (Central Inst. of Educa- 
- tional & Vocational Guidance, Delhi.) Scaling or 
Miendardization of teachers’ marks. J. Educ. Psy- 
Thol., Baroda, 1957, 15, 27-32.—So that the perform- 
- ance of different students on the same or different ex- 
aminations can be compared, the writer recommends 
using standard scores. 
ebo, 
4 2150. Cooperative Test Division. Sequential 
ests of educational progress. Group, 2 forms for 
та field foweach of 4 levels, grades 4—6, 7-9, 10-12, 
7 14; field test booklets ($3.95 per 20 except $3.20 
or Listening and $1.00 for Essay), scoring stencil 
ied each), specimen sets ($.35 each field), answer 
Tests ($1.00 per 20), profile sheets ($.40 per 20), 
echnical Report ($1.00), Manual for Interpreting 
mores ($1.00 per field), Examiner's Handbook for 
Ssay ($2.00), Directions for Administering and 
d Listening ($1.00 per form). Princeton, N. 
a Educational Testing Service, 1957.—А series of 
сена]. achievement tests in seven major fields 
instruction designed to measure broad outcomes 
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of general education rather than relatively narrow 
results of any specific course, While timed, the tests 
are primarily measures of power. A continuous 
scores scale covering all four levels is used with per- 
centile-grade norms, with bands for profile interpre- 
tation, The 7 fields are reading, writing, listening, 
essay, social studies, mathematics, and science, The 
technical report presents information on construction, 
tryout and norming procedures, internal consistency, 
degree of speededness, equivalence of forms, difficulty, 
correlations with SCAT, and sex differences.—R. L. 
McCornack. 

2151. Desai, D. M. (Faculty of Educ. & Psychol., 
Baroda.) Reorienting our examination. duc. 
Psychol Baroda, 1957, 15, 22-26.— "There is per- 
haps no other country in the world where so much 
has been spoken and written about examination and 
so little has been done. The problem of examination 
in India has been examined long enough and it is 
now time that a bold, concrete and constructive move 
is made to redesign our examination." Some basic 
considerations, e.g., examinations as an integral part 
of education, improvement of reliability and objec- 
tivity, comparability of scores, and final grades, are 
presented in order to make examinations easier and 
more effective.—D. Lebo. 

2152. Drake, L. Е, & Oetting, Eugene R. (U. 
Wisconsin.) An MMPI pattern and a suppressor 
variable predictive of academic achievement. 
counsel, Psychol., 1957, 4, 245-247.—H ypotheses that 
patterns in the MMPI would predict academic 
achievement were supported. The effect of a sup- 
pressor variable is also shown.—M. M. Reece. 


` 2153. Dreger, Ralph Mason, & Aiken, Lewis R., 
Jr. The identification of number anxiety in a col- 
lege population. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 344- 
35].—Purpose of study was to detect presence ofa 
syndrome of emotional reactions to arithmetic and 
mathematics, tentatively termed “Number Anxiety.” 
Ss were 704 students in basic mathematics classes at 
Florida State University. Taylor Manifest Scale, 
with 3 items of relatively low validity omitted and 3 
items designed to measure feelings of anxiety regard- 
ing working with numbers, was administered to the 
above. A subsample consisting of 40 students were 
given Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, during 
verbal subtests of which pre- and post-stimulus read- 
ings were taken on psychogalvanometer to register 
palmar skin resistance. Conclusions : Q “Number 
Anxiety” seems to be a separate factor from “general 
anxiety ;” (2) “Number Anxiety” does not appear 
related to general intelligence, as measured by Wech- 
sler-Bellevue or ACE scales; and (3) Persons with 
high “Number Anxiety” tend to make lower grades 
in mathematics. 15 references.—S. M. Schoonover. 


52154. Drews, Elizabeth Monroe, (Mich, State 
0.) & Teahan, John E. Parental attitudes and 
academic achievement. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 
328-332.—“An attempt was made to determine the 
Attitudes of the mothers of high and low academic 
achievers of both gifted and average intelligence in 
terms of permissivenss, protectiveness and domina- 
tion. It was found that the mothers of high achievers 
were more authoritarian and restrictive in the treat- 
ment of their children than the mothers of low achiev- 
ers. The parents of high achievers of gifted intelli- 
gence also seemed to have more punitive attitudes 
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with respect to child-rearing.” Parental attitude was 
measured by 30 items selected from Shoben’s 85-item 
scale. Ss were 68 junior high school students divided 
equally as achievers or non-achievers, The families 
of the two groups did not differ in socioeconomic 
status —L. B. Heathers. 

2155. Dunsdon, M. I., & Roberts, J. A. Fraser. 
(Stoke Park Hospital, Bristol.) A study of the 
performance of 2,000 children of four vocabulary 
tests: II. Norms, with some observations on the 
relative variability of boys and girls. Brit. J. sta- 
tist. Psychol, 1957, 10, 1-16.—Norms covering the 
age range from 5 through 14 years are presented, by 
sexes, for the vocabularies from the Terman-Merrill 
Intelligence Scale, Form L; Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children; Mill Hill A and Mill Hill B 
Vocabuary Scales combined; and all 4 vocabularies 
combined, In terms of the coefficient of variation 
girls were more variable than boys up to the age 
of 8 or 9; thereafter boys became progressively more 
variable than girls up to the age of 11 or 12. Be- 
yond this age the difference between the sexes was 
progressively reduced.—H. P. Kelley. ` 

2156. Dysinger, Dale W., (Psychological Service 
of Pittsburgh) & Bridgman, C. S. (U. Wisconsin.) 
Performance of correspondence-study students. /. 
higher Educ., 1957, 28, 387-388.—The achievement of 
correspondence-study students who completed a course 
in introductory psychology was compared with the 
achievement of regular students taught by the in- 
structor who prepared the correspondence-study ma- 
terial. No difference was found. A number of other 
variables were not controlled—M. Murphy. 

2157. Garside, R. F. (U. of Durham.) The pre- 
diction of examination marks of mechanical en- 
gineering students at King’s College, Newcastle. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 219-220.—“The correla- 
tion coefficients between the examination marks of 
108 University engineering students and various pre- 
dictors are given, It is concluded that School Cer- 
tificate, G.C.E. (Advanced Level) or Higher Na- 
tional Certificate (Al) results provide the best pre- 
diction of engineering marks.”—L. E. Thune. 

2158. Genest, M. Étude des fautes de frappe en 
dactylographie. (A study on typing errors.) Bull. 
Cent. Étud. Rech. psychotech., 1957, 6, 9-17.—"Typ- 
ing errors can be classified according to the relative 
positions of the missed letter and the substituted letter 
on the key-board. . . . It is shown that types are 
much more often missed according as they are more 
rarely met, and that types are much more often sub- 
stituted according to the frequency of their occurrence 
in the French language. From this statement the 
notion of a field of tension of substitution, capable of 
practical application, is obtained. After having dis- 
tinguished between errors in reading and typing 
errors, it is shown that errors tend to be localized 
at each end of lines and that their time frequency is 
more constant than their space frequency. No cor- 
relation between speed and accuracy has been found." 

English and Spanish summaries.—. Sanua. 

2159. Gilbert, Arthur C. F. High-school cur- 
ricular patterns as related to academic success at 
the University of Nebraska. Dissertation Abstr., 
1957, 17, 1028-1029.—A bstract. 

2160. Goldman, Leo. (Univ. Buffalo.) Construc- 
tion of a student leadership rating scale. Person- 
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nel guid. J., 1957, 36, 87-94 —In order to identify 
high school seniors and college students who are 
likely to be leaders in college, a rating scale was 
constructed using the critical incident technique as a 
source of items.—G. S. Speer. 

2161. Gupta, Ram Krishna. A new approach 
to correction in true false tests. Educ. Psychol, 
Delhi, 1957, 4(2), 63—75.— The problem of correction 
on true-false tests when "guess" or "do not guess" 
instructions are included is discussed. It was con- 
cluded experimentally that when “do not guess” in- 
structions are given the formula S = R — 5W is ac- 
curate; when “guess” instructions are given the 
formula should be S = R — 6W. Further investiga- 
tions are advised. 24 references.—H. Angelino. 

2162. Gunnell, Dorothy C., & Nutting, Ruth E. 
(Calif. Sch. of Nursing, San Francisco.)  Predic- 
tion of achievement in schools of nursing. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 184-191.—Entrance and per- 
formance data on 101 students who recently com- 
pleted the basic curriculum in nursing at the 
California school were analyzed by chi-square and cor- 
relational procedures. Using final grade point aver- 
age as a criterion, the entering GPA and Otis S. A. 
IQ were found to be “usable predictors" (.51 and .42 
respectively), although the Otis IQ was considerably 
less related to clinical achievement, “Very good" 
predictions could be made of performance on the 
State Board Examination from entering GPA, clini- 
cal GPA, classwork GPA, total GPA, and the Otis 
IQ. A-B versus B-C ratings on the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank and trichotomized scores on 
the California Test of Personality did not afford 
predictive bases for clinical achievement, The possi- 
bilities of studying the data by means of a multiple 
correlational approach and the limiting effects of 
initial screening are recognized.—7. E. Newland. 

2163. Hamilton, DeForest, & Finley, Carmen J. 
(Sonoma County Schools, Santa Rosa, Calif.) Five 
years of progress in a county-wide group testing 
program. Elem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 16-20.—The au- 
thors analyzed the results of a study in the use of 
group testing programs in a rural county in Cali- 
fornia in the fall of 1951. Analyzed are (1) the 
testing program; (2) administrative use of test re- 
sults; (3) interpretation and teacher use of test re- 
sults; and (4) suggestions for continued program.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

2164. Handel, Amos. (Haifa, Israel) The 
suitability of certain non-verbal tests for testing 
immigrants in Israel. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 55- 


'58.—Immigrants from Yemen, Iraq, Morocco, Persia, 


and other Eastern countries were compared with 
Israeli-born subjects using 8 different non-verbal 
tests. Comparisons were made with respect to differ- 
ences in mean scores and differences in intercorrela- 
tions. When the effects of differences in educa- 
tional level were taken into account it was found 
that the tests were as suitable for the immigrant as 
for the natives —M. Murphy. 

2165. Haraoka, Kazuma. (Kyushu U.) Gaku- 
gyō seiseki ni taisuru doryoku to katei kankyo 
tono kankei. (Relations between efforts for aca- 
demic records and home environment.) Jap. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 159-170.—51 over-achievers and. 50 
under-achievers were selected as Ss out of 531 higl 
Schoolchildren. Results of Home Environment Diag- 
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nosis Test showed significantly higher scores in over- 
achievers than in under-achievers in facilities for 
children, cultural situation, and educational interests 
of parents. The relationship between Effort Quotient 
and home environment was studied. Effort Quotient 
derived by Tsao's formula was correlated with scores 
of 20 items chosen from the Home Environment Test. 
A positive correlation was obtained. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. 

2166. Harrell, Lester E., Jr. (Baylor University.) 
A comparison of the development of oral and 
written language in school age children. Monogr. 
Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1957, 22(3), 77 p.—Sam- 
ples of oral and written stories of movies were ob- 
tained from 320 children: 40 boys and 40 girls at 9, 
11, 13, and 15 years. Both stories were analyzed 
according to (1) length of stories, (2) length of 
clauses, (3) proportion of subordinate clauses to the 
total number of clauses, (4) proportion of various 
subordinate clause types to total subordinate and 
total clauses, and (5) the position of the subordinate 
clause and, for the oral stories, the number of un- 
related words. 99 references.—M. C. Templin. 

. 2167. Hewer, Vivian H. (U. Minn.) Vocational 
interest-achievement-ability interrelationships at 
the college level. J. counsel, Psychol., 1957, 4, 234— 
238.—No significant relationship was found between 
achievement and interest when ability was "experi- 
mentally controlled." It is suggested that there is 

... Some relationship between interest and achieve- 
ment when a general achievement level is controlled." 
—M. M. Reece. 

2168. Holland, John L. (National Merit Scholar- 
Ship Corp. Evanston, Ill.) Undergraduate origins 
of American scientists. Science, 1957, 126, 433-437. 
— An analysis of the college attendance or college 
choice for four high-aptitude, high-school senior sam- 
ples suggests that the differential institutional pro- 
ductivity of scientists and scholars is a function of 
the differential college attendance, paternal vocational 
motivations, and their implied correlates among high- 
aptitude students. This formulation appears to be 
more probable for males than for females. The in- 
Stitutional productivity hypothesis proposed in previ- 
ous studies is not supported by the present evidence.” 
ps are summarized in three tables—S. J. Lach- 

2169. Holt, Weldon G., Ottman, Donald K., & 

dq а , ЕД 

оше, William С. (U. Kansas.) Evidenced rela- 
Кира between the “АСЕ” and the Wesman 
ee Classification Test. J. educ. Res., 1957, 
es -/7.—The. results for these tests taken by cases 
Tot ih University Guidance Bureau were studied. 
b Scores correlated .68. Intercorrelations of the 
3f ests were then subjected to Spearman factor 
bos Of the sub-tests 3 (L, Q, and N) were 
Morphy, possess distinguishable uniqueness—M. 
Гере. о Mary, & Steible, Daniel J. (Our 
aes, incinnati College, Cincinnati, О.) А col- 
1957 Ue its use of test results. J. educ. Res., 
CNN 611-615.—A. handbook providing informa- 
pm ut tests administered to students in the col- 
ш Prepared and distributed to members of the 
the Eas Cee a questionnaire submitted to 
Дор emonstrated significant respects in which 

est results had been found useful—M. Murphy. 
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2171. Hountras, Peter Timothy. The relation- 
ship between pre-admission data and achievement 
of foreign graduate students. J. educ. Psychol., 
1957, 48, 157-163.—Specific problem of this study 
was predictive relationship of selected factors to 
academic achievement of 587 foreign graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in School of Graduate Studies at the 
U. of Mich. during 1947 to 1949.  Chi-square, 
Fisher-t, and analysis of variance were principal sta- . 
tistical techniques employed. Findings: (1) Sex and 
entering age were not significantly related to achieve- 
ment. (2) Married students, students receiving regu- 
lar admissions, students with advanced degrees, and 
students receiving scholarships or fellowships were 
less likely to incur probationary status then wel 
single students, students receiving provisional admis- 
sions, students without advanced degrees, and students 
without scholarships or fellowships—S. M. Schoon- 
over. k 

2172. Husband, Richard W. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.) What do college grades predict? 
Fortune, 1957, 55, 157-158.—The author studied by 
questionnaire his own college class, which had grad- 
uated 30 years previously, to correlate undergraduate 
achievements—both scholastic and extracurricular— 
with vocational success at middle age. The crucial 
finding was that those who excelled as undergrad- 
uates, whether in grades, sports, campus politics, or 
other activity, have achieved far beyond average suc- 
cess thirty years subsequently. These correspondences 
hold true in both directions: either taking promi- 
nent undergraduates and examining present vocational 
status, or taking those who are now highly successful 
and looking back at their undergraduate perform- 
ances. The study is aimed at college recruiting; that 
is, the type of senior a company should interview for 
possible executive development.—B. Scarborough. 


2173. Johnston, Jane. (Moorhead State "Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. The relative 
achievement of the objectives of elementary school 
science in Minnesota schools. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 
25, 191-194.—A. sample of 87 Minnesota fifth grade 
teachers and their classes is used. А 22 item ques- 
tionnaire covering such areas as teacher preparation 
and experience, time and emphasis given science in 
the classroom, and facilities available for science 
teaching was completed by each teacher. In addi- 
tion, 30 of the teachers kept a log of science activi- 
ties in the classroom. Measures obtained for the 
students included an intelligence test, a science read- 
ing test and a science achievement test, which was 
administered both at the beginning and at the end of 
the term. The pupils showed a significant gain over 
the term in the science test. However, there was no 
significant difference in gain between high, middle, 
and low IQ groups. Pupil gains were compared for 
several of the teacher and teaching situation factors. 
Only the factor of years of teaching was found to be 
significant.—E. F. Gardner. 


2174. Komazaki, Tsutomu. (Nihon Wi, Tokyo.) 
Shó-batsu to gakushü: Tokuni shindan-sei kosei- 
betsu shudan ni oite. (Relations between reward- 
punishment and learning: Especialy in the groups 
diagnosed for introversion and extraversion.) Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1956, 4, 41-45.—The effect of reward 
and punishment cannot be discussed without con- 
sidering interrelation between the individual and the 
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situation. A series of arithmetic tests was given to 
3 groups of high school children: Rewarded; no- 
instruction; and punished groups. The effect was 
analyzed by Ss’ introversion-extraversion index. In- 
troverted Ss showed a considerable decrease in per- 
formance by punishment, whereas extraverted Ss had 
no clear difference among the groups. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. А 
2175. Kramer, Josephine. (Solothurn, Switzer- 
land.) Erfahrungen mit Schulreifepriifungen. 
(Experiences with school readiness examinations.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1957, 16, 210-220.— 
Two groups of children, whose test results do not cor- 
respond with their actual achievements in school, are 
described. In one group the test results are better, 
in the other group the test results are worse than the 
school performance. Compensatory mechanisms, 
physical and emotional maturity, the importance of 
the home milieu, and possible consequences of start- 
ing school too soon, are discussed. English and 
French summaries.—J. W. House. 
4 2176. Lalitamba, A. S. (U. Mysore) The 
scholastic aptitude of high school students. Psy- 
chol. Stud., Mysore, 1956, 1, 11-22.—A omnibus type 
of verbal intelligence test was administered to 599 
students. Validity of the test was calculated by cor- 
relating test results with examination marks (.58) 
and with teachers’ estimates (.48). The split half 


reliability was .98. Item analysis shows that the test - 


can discriminate between the dull and the bright. 
"The socio-economic status of the fathers and the in- 
telligence level of their children were found to be 
positively correlated.—U. Pareek. 

2177. Lev, Yehudit, et al. Sheélon hahistaglut 
haémotsyonalit. (Emotional adjustment question- 
naire: Psychology of youth in Israel.) Hahinukh, 
1956-57, 29, 146-155.—The aim was to give a diag- 
nostic tool for psychological counselors, as well as a 
means to study adjustment of adolescents. The ques- 
tionnaire contains 48 items. It shows a reliability 
r=.87. Results of a study carried out on high school 
students, 16-18 years of age, are given.—H. Ormian. 

2178. Luborsky, Lester, & Holt, Robert R. The 
selection of candidates for psychoanalytic train- 
ing. J. clin. exper. Psychopathol., 1957, 18, 166-176. 
— Research supports the view that numerical predic- 
tions from a battery of psychological tests, correctly 
administered and interpreted, was a better means of 
selection than interviewers’ judgments. French and 
Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

2179. McDonald, Arthur S. Influence of a col- 
lege reading improvement program on academic 
performance. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 171-181.— 
A’ comparison was made of academic performance for 
3 semesters of students completing Cornell Reading 
Improvement Program in fall of 1954 with perform- 
ance of a control group. There were 116 students 
in experimental group, 142 in control group. Latter 

‘group was chosen from freshmen who had applied for 
admission to Reading Program for fall of 1954, but 
who had not enrolled because of lack of facilities, 
Among findings: Students completing Cornell Read- 
ing Program (1) significantly surpassed students in 
control group re cumulative grade-point average for 
3 semesters of study, (2) significantly made more 
grade-point average above 70 than did control group, 
and (3) significantly had fewer dropouts for entire 
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period of study than did control group ог remainder 
of freshmen class—S, M. Schoonover. 


2180. McQueen, Robert. (U. of Nevada.) Ex- 
amination deception as a function of residual, 
background, and immediate stimulus factors. J, 
Personnel, 1957, 25, 643-650.—“The present inquiry 
was an experimental investigation of examination de- 
ception. Helson's Adaptation-Level model served as 
the theoretical framework. The hypotheses held that 
examination deception, i.e., the failure of students to 
report grading errors favorable to them on examina- 
tion papers, would be a function of (a) life style or 
social status, (b) social stimuli or background con- 
ditions created by a pre-arranged exchange of re- 
marks between the instructor and coached students, 
and (c) magnitude of grading error. Results tended 
to support the first two hypotheses, but not the final 
one. A-L theory appeared to constitute a promising 
framework for the investigation and explanation of 
social phenomena.”—M. О. Wilson. 


2181. Mayo, George Douglas.  Differentiating 
characteristics of a group of students having psy- 
chological problems. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
359-370.—2 groups of Navy and Marine trainees 
who had psychological problems were contrasted with 
2 groups of normal trainees on 16 variables. Critical 
ratio statistic was used for comparisons involving 
means and chi square was employed for comparisons 
involving a number of Ss. Significant differences 
between psychological problems groups are corre- 
sponding normal groups were obtained for 6 of the 
variables. Among findings: (a) Aviation electronic 
school contributed a disproportionately large number 
of students with psychological problems, while avia- 
tion engines school contributed a disproportionately 
small number; (b) academic failures were found to 
a greater extent in psychological problems groups 
rather than in normal groups; (c) Marine Corps 
contributed men to psychological problems groups to 
a greater degree than Navy; (d) underachievement 
in a previous service school was associated with 
membership in psychological problems groups; am 
(e) number of years of civilian education was less 
for psychological problems groups than for normal 
groups. It was concluded that no consistent tendency 
was found for maladjustment to be more closely 76 
lated to situational variables or to nonsituation? 
variables.—S. M. Schoonover. 

2182. Mead, A. R, & Smith, Bernice Mead. 
(Bowling Green, Ohio.) Does the true-false scot 
ing formula work? Some data on an old subject. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 47-53.—An annotated bibliog- 
raphy on the subject is provided. A guessing exp 
ment on coin flipping is reported which suggests tha 
many trials are often necessary before right am! 
wrong guesses equal each other, Finally an expert 
ment involving guessing in a general information Er 
is reported in which grave doubt is cast on the b 
of the conventional formula. 20 references— ^ 
Murphy. * 

2183. Meek, Clinton R. (Asst. Prof. of Guidance 
at Southern Ill. Univ.) An experiment in teaching 
empathy. J. educ. SócioL, 1957, 31, 107-110— 
class of 36 students in Introductory Guidance ay 
another section of 56 students were used as expe 
mental and control groups. Empathy tests and inven 


tories were administered both before and after Б 
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four-weeks’ unit of work. The author analyzes the 
results of the experiment, which indicated an improve- 
ment on the ranking test but no change on the inven- 
tory test.—5. M. Amatora. 


2184. Michael, William B., Jones, Robert A., 
Kennedy, Phyllis, & High, Wallace S. (Univ. of 
So. Calif.) Cross validation results for a study 
habits inventory. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 177- 
183.—The responses to the senior author's Study 
Habits Inventory by 262 men who entered USC in 
the fall of 1953 and those of 197 men who entered in 
the spring semesters of 1953 and 1954, plus those by 
120 and 74 women who entered at the same relative 
times were item analyzed and correlated variously 
with first semester grade point averages. Scoring 
refinements effected on the fall semester subjects were 
employed in connection with the spring semester sub- 
jects, resulting in marked drops in the correlation 
coefficients. The device was observed to be “not suf- 
ficiently valid to be used in the prediction of scholastic 
achievement of college students at the freshman 
level.” The possible limiting factors of the specificity 
of the criterion measures and their reliability, and the 
nature of the dichotomous responses are indicated and 
further steps to refine the criterion measures and to 
develop a five-choice item response are proposed.— 
T. E. Newland. 


2185. Moonan, William J. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Compu- 
tational illustrations of the internal and external 
consistency analysis of examination responses. J. 
exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 181-190,—Estimates of the co- 
efficients of internal and external consistency of re- 
Sponses to items are made using two analyses of vari- 
ance techniques, Moonan, in two previous articles in 
this journal, outlined the theoretical bases for these 
techniques, The present article supplies the com- 
putational procedures. One type of analyses provides 
an estimate of the internal consistency of responses in 
a single experimental situation in which three groups 
are compared. The second type is concerned with 
the evaluation of both internal and external con- 
Sistency coefficients from responses to items on an 
examination given on two different occasions but 
Using the same subjects. Procedures are illustrated 
by which the standard errors of measurement and cer- 
tain other item statistics can be computed and by 
which hypotheses about item parameters tested.—E. 
F. Gardner. 

2186. Ramseyer, Frank. (18, Av. Rambert, Lau- 
Sanne, Switzerland.) Les examens psychologiques 
dans la sélection et l'orientation scholaire. (Psy- 
chological examinations for selection and scholastic 
Orientation.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol, Anwend., 1957, 
16, 194-209.—Since 1956 candidates for the second- 
ary school of Lausanne have taken a psychological ex- 
amination composed of 6 # 8 scholastic aptitude tests. 
^t present the predictive value of this examination is 
inconclusive because, for the time being, only the re- 

99 Obtained at the traditional school examination 
ше taken into account. It is suggested that the best 
ormula. for admission to secondary school would be 
а combination of results from both educational and 
PSychological tests. English and German summaries. 
—/. W. House. $ 
: 2187. Raphelson, Alfred С. (Bureau of Educa- 
tonal Research, University of Illinois.) The rela- 
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tionships among imaginative, direct verbal, and 
physiological measures of anxiety in an achieve- 
ment situation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 54, 
13-18—The relationships among 3 dispositional 
measures and 2 physiological indices of anxiety were 
investigated. The dispositional measures were low 
n Achievement, the Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire, and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale. Skin conductance and respiratory volume were 
the physiological indices. 25 male college students 
served as Ss. The correlation between n Achieve- | 
ment and Test Anxiety was — .43; between Test 
Anxiety and Manifest Anxiety, .53; and between 
Achievement and Manifest Anxiety, —.25. Need 
Achievement and Test Anxiety were both related to 
changes in skin conductance, but the Manifest Anx- 
iety Scale did not relate to conductance change. 15 
references.—4. S. Tamhin. 


2188. Sato, Tadashi. (Tokyo Gakugei U.) 
Kyoka futekio no shindan ni tsuite no kenkyü: 
Taiiku-ka ni okeru mondai kodo to sono genin ni 
tsuite. (A study on the diagnosis of problem be- 
havior in physical education.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 
1956, 4, 28-32.—38 Ss with problems in physical edu- 
cation were picked up from high schools and their 
physical, psychological and environmental back- 
grounds were studied. The most frequent cause of 
the problems was the negative attitude to the teach- 
ers who disregard students’ physical handicaps. Im- 
portance of individual psychological guidance as well 
as teaching method was emphasized. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. 

2189. Satyamurthy, M. S. (О. Mysore) An 
achievement test in geography. Psychol. Stud., 
Mysore, 1956, 1, 51-62.—An achievement test in 
geography was administered to 862 students. Validity 
(against external criteria) and reliability coefficients 
(split half) were .71 and .90. Results show that 
boys’ performance was better than that of girls. 
There were differences among the schools.—U. 
Pareek. 

2190. Scarf, Robert C. (Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana.) Differential scores and 
unstable personality. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
268-272.—The prognostic use of the psychological ex- 
amination for college freshmen published by the 
American Psychological Association is evaluated. 
Two groups of freshmen at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege (Indiana), total 289 subjects, were tested. The 
criteria of academic probation, disqualification raw 
ACE scores and grades were employed. The con- 
clusion reached is that “the psychological examina- 
tion . .. is a fairly good prognostic device.” The 
uneven scores on the records of “unstable” students 
are regarded as a sign of personality maladjustment. 
The test is held to be useless as a predictor of psy- 
chotics but useful to point out personality defects, 
neurotic and unstable personalities —B. Kutner. 
32191. Shaw, Merville C., & Brown, Donald J. 
(Ohio St. Coll.) Scholastic underachievement of 
bright college students. Personnel guid. Ju 1957, 
36, 195-199.—A group of 28 scholastic underachiev- 
ers was compared with a group of 30 high achievers. 
Although the two groups differ significantly in grades, 
they do not differ on the basis of standardized achieve- 
ment tests. It is hypothesized that underachievement 
on the part of bright students is related to the basic 
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personality matrix.  Underachievement appears to 
be related to hostility towards others, possibly to- 
wards authority in particular.—G. S. Speer. 


2192. Shepard, Winifred O. (Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Res, Sta.) Learning set in preschool children. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 15-17.—'T wenty 
preschool children were presented, on one day, with 
six conditional space discrimination problems. There 
was a marked improvement in performance from the 
first to the second task and then a slight decline, 
probably attributable to boredom.”—Author’s sum- 
mary. 

2193. Siegel, Laurence, & Macomber, F. G. 
Comparative effectiveness of televised and large 
classes and of small sections. J. educ. Psychol., 
1957, 48, 371-382.—Comparisons were made of re- 
sults secured from experimental and control sections 
of 8 undergraduate courses at Miami University. Ex- 
perimental sections were taught either as large classes 
or by means of closed-circuit television. Control sec- 
tions were taught by conventional methods. Achieve- 
ment tests and attitude measures provided data for 
this series of investigations. Some findings: (a) 
acquisition of subject-matter knowledge, as measured 
by objectivity retest performance, was not affected 
adversely by assignment to experimental sections 
rather than to control sections; (b) academic ability 
did not interact with type of section assignment as a 
complex determinant of achievement in any of TV 
courses; (c) student ratings of courses were less 
favorable in experimental than in control sections; 

(d) student ratings of instructors were not affected 
adversely by TV; (e) student attitudes regarding TV 
instruction were not held uniformly across courses, 
however, students in all large classes preferred small 
class instruction; and (f) high ability students 
tended to be less favorable to TV and large classes 
than did low ability students.—5. M. Schoonover. 

2194, Sinick, Daniel. (San Francisco State Col- 
lege.) Toward the differential use of encourage- 
ment in testing. Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 200- 
202.—Both stimulative and supportive types of en- 
couraging comments should be used to encourage 
maximum results in testing situations, but with re- 
straint and discretion. 15 references.—G. S. Speer. 

2195. Sivertsen, Dagfinn. Goal setting, the level 
of aspiration and social norms. Acta psychol., 1957, 
13, 54-60.—A qualitative report of goal-setting and 
aspiration level of 11-12-year-old boys derived from 
interviews and class marks revealed: success tended 
to be associated with low goal-setting and failure 
with high goal-setting; high goal categories were 
associated to a higher degree with various expressions 
of parental pressure; parental attitudes were more im- 
portant than material rewards. Conspicuous goal- 
striving and assiduity were resented by fellow-pupils. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

2196. Stanley, Julian C. (University of Wiscon- 
sin.) Controlled experimentation in the class- 
room. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 195-201.—This article 
contends that much more experimentation should be 
done in the classroom than is now the case. Ex- 
amples of the two main types of research done in the 
classroom are presented. The “methods” type of 

classroom study is illustrated by a detailed outline of 
a speech study. The more fundamental type of class- 
room research is illustrated by a study concerning 
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opinion аре as a function of role playing. Vari- 
ous methodological considerations involved in class- 
room research are outlined. The efficiency of the 
various designs possible with analysis of variance 
techniques is noted and the importance of good design 
emphasized. The collaboration of the classroom 
teacher with experts in experimental design in edu- 
cation or in other fields is urged.—E. F. Gardner. 


2197. Sullivan, Maurice W., & Calvin, Allen D. 
(Hollins College.) Spoken and written vocabu- 
lary: Their relation to a standard vocabulary test, 
intelligence and anxiety. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 
21, 160.— Brief report. 

2198. Swensen, Clifford H., Jr. (U. Tennessee, 
Knoxville) College performance of students with 
high and low high school grades when academic 
aptitude is controlled. J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 597- 
603.—3 groups of freshmen entering the University 
of Pittsburgh were studied: (a) those graduated in 
the upper two-fifths of their high school class, (b) 
those in the middle fifth, and (c) those in the lower 
two fifths. There was no difference between the 
groups in ACE scores, sex, high school from which 
graduated, courses taken in college. The groups 
were compared for grades received in the first semes- 
ter. Group A proved to be superior to groups B and 
C, but there was no significant difference between 
the latter groups. Correlation between ACE and 
grades was .32 for A, .22 for B, and .06 for C.—M. 
Murphy. 

2199. Trueblood, Dennis L. (Nat'l. Conf. Chris- 
tians & Jews.) Effects of employment on academic 
achievement. Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 112-115. 
—A study of 568 students at Indiana University in- 
dicated that working part time could not be said to 
have a significant effect upon academic achievement. 
—G. S. Speer. 

2200. Vineyard, Edwin E., & Massey, Harold 
W. (Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Goodwell, Oklahoma.) The interrelationship 
ob certain linguistic skills and their relationship 
with scholastic achievement when intelligence 1s 
ruled constant. J. educ. Psychol, 1957, 48, 279- 
286.—Five sets of relationships are investigated: 
(a) measures of vocabulary, speed of comprehension 
and spelling; (b) college grade point averages and 
vocabulary, comprehension speed and intelligence: 
(c) intelligence and vocabulary, comprehension spee 
and spelling; (d) holding intelligence constant, VO- 
cabulary and comprehension speed; spelling and vo- 
cabulary; and (e) holding intelligence constant, CO! 
lege grade point averages and vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion speed and spelling. Subjects were 176 freshmen 
at Panhandle A and M College. Tests employed were 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, Form A; Differ- 
ential Aptitude Test; 1952 ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination. Results indicate that (a) the linguistic 
skills are related to one another, each is related to 
scholastic achievement, and all are correlated with in- 
telligence; (b) the relationship of vocabulary an 
comprehension holding intelligence constant justifies 
attempts at vocabulary training; (c) the slow reader 
is not necessarily a better speller than the faster 
reader of equal intelligence; (d) programs to spee 
reading will not improve scholarship though m 
ing reading time; and (e) reading programs 0: 
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yocabulary development and in remedial spelling may 
improve general scholarship.—B. Kutner. 

2201. Whipple, John W. (San Diego, Calif.) A 
study of the extent to which positive or negative 
phrasing affects answers in a true-false test. J. 
educ. Res., 1957, 51, 59-63.—Science and non-science 
test items were studied. Positive or negative phrasing 


—— im itself was found to have no effect on correct scores, 


but there was a tendency to give a "true" answer to 
a positively stated question. 25 references.—M. 
Murphy. 

2202. Woolf, Leonard. (Dept. Education, Balti- 
more Md.) The selection of accelerated course 
students at the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. 
J, educ. Res., 1957, 51, 11-15.—In 4 years students in 
this course complete the requirements of 5, including 
the first year of college work. More than half of 
those who enter the course drop out. Intelligence is 
a significant factor; parochial school students drop 
out more frequently than those from public schools. 
Other factors remain to be investigated.—M. Murphy. 

2203. Wright, John C., & Scarborough, Barron 
B. The interrelationship of Area Test scores and 
Cooperative General Culture Test scores. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1957, 48, 460—463.— The Area Tests (Form 
I) were administered in 1955 to a senior class of 
269 students at DePauw University. Of these stu- 
dents, 231 were administered the Cooperative Gen- 
eral Culture Test in 1953. Product-moment correla- 
tions were calculated for scores of each of subtests 
of Cooperative General Test and corresponding area 
of Area Tests. The coefficients of interrelationship 
secured for above mentioned tests were relatively 
high. Since Area Tests and Cooperative General 
Culture Tests were devised for somewhat different 
purposes, these findings suggest additional investiga- 
tions of distinctiveness of these 2 instruments—S. M. 
Schoonover, 


(See also Abstracts 154, 790, 801, 1052) 
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ay ‚ Beamer, George C., & Ledbetter, Elaine 
| »/(North Texas State College, Denton.) The re- 
ation between teacher attitudes and the social 
RM interest. J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 655-666.— 
г on the Vocational Form СМ of ће Kuder 
тесе Record Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
e Ory were compared for experienced teachers and 
Ucation majors, Correlations were positive, but 
RAN low. Results are analyzed in relation to 
b of work (elementary, secondary, guidance, ad- 
Р istration), length of experience, and certain other 
actors.—M. Wir phy. 
PX Becker, Morton J., & Volle, Frank O. 
Шир teacher evaluation of psychological service 
62,3 е public schools. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1957, 
Tus report is presented of a survey in which 
ated ine of the educable mentally handicapped evalu- 
Ilina € state provided psychological services in the 

ae public schools.—7. M. Staudt. 
s S Borg, Walter R. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Е... ntonio, Texas.) Personality and interest 
е as related tó-Criteria of instructor effec- 
Bs SS. J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 701-709.—Instruc- 
stud Were evaluated on 3 criteria of effectiveness: 
ent ratings, peer ratings, supervisor ratings. 
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Ratings were correlated with 53 measures of interest 
and personality characteristics. Significant correla- 
tions were found for 8 tests and student ratings, 5 
tests and peer ratings, and 6 tests and supervisor 


ratings. None of the 53 measures correlated sig- 
nificantly with all 3 criteria. 15 references.—M. 
Murphy. 


2207. Coleman, William. (RAND Corp., Santa 
Monica, Cal.) Assisting teachers in using test re- 
sults. Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 38-40.—To assist 
classroom teachers to use test results effectively, it is 
suggested that manuals should be written specifically 
for test users, guidance counselors should lead case 
study discussions, appropriately written references 
should be made available to them, and short courses 
should be developed or made available.—G. S. Speer. 

2208. Eaton, Merrill T., (Indiana Univ.) Weath- 
ers, Garret, & Phillips, Beeman N. Some reac- 
tions of classroom teachers to problem behavior in 
school Educ. Adm. Superv., 1957, 43, 129-139.— 
The author studied the reactions of 200 classroom 
teachers to ascertain aspects of problem behavior in 
the school. All were members of a graduate research 
course required of education students. Responses are 
analyzed for male and female teachers, elementary and 
secondary teachers, teachers in rural and city areas, 
and teachers at various age levels. Results are ana- 
lyzed and conclusions stated.—5. M. Amatora. 

2209. Farley, Genevieve J., & Santosuosso, John 
J. (Elementary Supervisor, Boston, Mass.) Tech- 
niques of supervision. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1957, 
43, 249-252.—Supervision is now conceived as a co- 
operative service, concerned with identifying and 
solving problems related to teaching and learning. 
The trend is away from inspection and rating and 
toward the newer techniques of workshops and in- 
service training. The author analyzes several studies 
in supervision—S. M. Amatora. 

2210. Gabriel, John. An analysis of the emo- 
tional problems of the teacher in the classroom. 
Melbourne, Australia: Е. W. Cheshire, 1957. xvi, 
224 p. 35s—A general picture’ of the difficulties 
teachers experience was obtained from open-ended 
questions. These data were then used to construct a - 
closed questionnaire. There were 736 returns out of 
2550 closed questionnaires distributed throughout 
England and Wales. Responses were analyzed for 
degree of concern and frequency of occurrence of 
various types of strain. Comparisons were made 
among teachers grouped by: school level, years of 
experience, size of class, and type of district. Recom- 
mendations are made for teacher training and im- 
provement of teaching conditions.—G. M. Della- 
Piana. 

2211. Goodenough, Eva. (Southern State Col- 
lege, Magnolia, Ark. e forced choice technique 
as a method for discovering effective teacher per- 
sonality. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 25-31.— The rela- 
tive importance of various personality characteristics 
for teacher success in discipline M. studied by means 
of forced choice rating scales. It was possible to 
develop items which had approximately equal prefer- 
ence value but differing discriminative value. Kind- 
ness, patience, cooperation, sympathy, and tact were 
more closely associated with effectiveness in dis- 
cipline than self-confidence, frankness, independence, 
and modesty. 22 references——M. Murphy. 
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2212. Halpin, Andrew W. (Ed. Administra- 
tive theory in education. Chicago, Ill.: Midwest 
Administration Center, Univer. Chicago, 1958. xvi, 
188 p. $3.00.—This is a report of a seminar for de- 
veloping theory in the field of educational adminis- 
tration. Eight authors discuss issues related to prob- 
lems of theory development. These include the rela- 
tion between organizations and the external situations 
in which they function, the study of behavior in or- 
ganizations, the theory of administration as problem- 
solving, administration as decision-making, adminis- 
tration as a social process in which behavior is con- 
ceived as a function of both the nomothetic and 
idiographic dimensions of the social process, and 
educational administration as a special case of gen- 
eral administration. —I« S. Blackman, 


2213. Johnson, Granville B., Jr. (Georgia State 
College, Atlanta /An experimental technique for 
the prediction teacher effectiveness. J. educ. 
Res., 1957, 50, 679-689.—An evaluation instrument 
for the analysis of teaching effectiveness was de- 
veloped. Attitudes relevant to teacher effectiveness 
were measured by means of a TAT type test and a 
group Rorschach. Age and teaching experience were 
also considered as variables. The TAT type test ap- 
peared to be a valuable tool for prediction. The Ror- 
schach did not add significantly to prediction. Age 
itself was not significant, but some of its residual 
features were.—M. Murphy. 


2214. Moore, Clark H., ole, David. (Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, Calif.) ~The relation of 
MMPI scores to practice teaching ratings. J. 
educ. Res., 1957, 50, 711-716.—Elementary candidates 
were divided into best, above average, average, be- 
low average, and poorest categories on the basis of 
supervisors’ ratings. Mean T scores on the familiar 
clinical scales as well as on the K scale were higher 
for the poorest than for the best. No relationship of 
this sort was found for the 3 intermediate categories. 
—HM. Murphy. { 

2215. Oad, L (Vidyabhawan Teachers' Col- 
lege, Udaipur) Essential qualities of a successful 
teacher. Part II. Educator, 1956, 10, 154-171.— 
A 3-point rating scale for 31 characteristics of per- 
sonalities was used with headmaster and colleagues 
of teachers. The analysis of the data shows that the 
most important factors for making a teacher popular 
among his colleagues are his manners and character. 
There are significantly high correlations between 
pupils and colleagues regarding the qualities of the 
best liked and the second best liked teacher. There 
was high cotrelation between headmaster and pupils 
and between headmasters and colleagues about the 
assessment of different teachers, but not between 
pupils and colleagues. Assessment forms used appear 
in appendices.—U. Pareek. 

2216. Ogawa, Kazuo. (Shimane U.) Gakkyü no 
shakai k6z6 ni taisuru kyoshi no taido ni kansuru 
kenkyü. (II). (A study of the teacher's attitude 
toward the social structure of children in classroom. 
Part II.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 4, 46-54.— 

Personality and school achievement were analyzed 
on the children whose status in the class room was 
well understood and misunderstood by teacher: (a) 
The popular children, who are paid more attention 
by teachers, are extraverted and have good achieve- 
ment; (b) most rejected children have lower achieve- 
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ment; (c) teachers tend to identify isolated children 
with inferior ones and as the result they fail to find 
featureless isolated children; and (d) in general, 
teachers’ attitude toward children is very much influ- 
enced by their achievement in school subjects, Eng- 
lish summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


2217. Rabinowitz, William, & Williams, Ida В. 
(Board of Higher Education of The City of New 
York.) Initial report on the teaching careers of 
the 1953-1954 class of student-teachers of the 
municipal colleges of the City of New York. New 
York: Board of Higher Education of the City of 
New York, 1958. v, 41 p.—Follow-up study of 1628 
teacher education graduates by means of a mail ques- 
tionnaire provided 1323 responses bearing upon em- 
ployment history and teaching intentions through the 
3-year period following graduation. Analysis showed 
93% of the group employed as teachers at some time 
aíter graduation, and 7096 so employed at the time 
of response. 21% were classified as “homemaker,” 
the next largest occupational group, and the only one 
growing in size, largely at the expense of the teacher 
group. Substantial employment stability was indi- 
cated in that one-half of the teachers served in а 
single school, and 85% taught at a single educational 
level. Factors related to persistence in the teaching 
profession appeared to be age, preparation for ele- 
mentary school teaching, and “satisfaction” with 
student-teaching experience. 46% of the respondents 
not teaching expressed intention to do so in the fu- 
ture, and 43% of those teaching expected to teach 


"indefinitely."—R. C. assburger. 
2218. Rogers, С: R. Personal thoughts on 
teaching and 1 ng. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 


3, 241-243.— The essence of teaching is seen as quite 
similar to the essence of Rogerian counseling. In the 
manner that significant interpersonal changes m а 
counseling relationship cannot be imposed upon the 
counselee by the counselor, so the author believes that 
a teacher cannot teach a learner new concepts an 
new responses. Rather, the best teaching emerges 
from a teacher-learner relationship in which the 
former is accepting and permissive and the latter 
makes the relevant discoveries himself. The learner 
must be immersed in appropriate experiences a 
from these becomes aware of their significant mean- 
ings.—R. McQueen. 

2219. Schuhle, William. (Manchester College.) 
Teachers understanding of students’ academic 
ideals. J. higher Educ., 1957, 28, 388-391, 408— 
Students were given an inventory of attitudes and be- 
liefs. Teachers and administrative staff members 
were asked to predict the replies of students to items 
related to academic ideals. Best prediction was ОП 
activities considered important (72% correct), poor 
est on type of student one would prefer to be (47% 
correct.) —M. Murphy. 

2220. Seagoe, May V. (U. California, Los At: 
geles.) A followup of 314 students whose fitness 
for teaching was questioned, 1942-1953. J. ws 
Res., 1957, 50, 641—653.— Cases considered by facit { 
committee with respect to physical and mental heal zi 
qualifications were followed through institutional ЗЕ, 
ords, questionnaire, and, where possible, observation: 
Such students do not characteristically leave 
teaching profession, but by some means manage 


secure placement. They were found to be marginal 
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~ teachers, “satisfactory in most cases but seldom above 
average.’ —M. Murphy. 

2221. Silverman, Martin. (Principal, Public 
School No. 33, Manhattan, N. Y.) Principals: 
What are you doing to teacher morale? Educ. 
Adm. Superv., 1957, 43, 204—210.—The purpose of 
this study was to determine the relationship between 
the tenure of public school principals in Georgia from 
1946 to 1956 in certain factors related to school or 
community or the principal himself, 3 major factors 
are identified for each of the 1424 schools. Pro- 
cedures and sources of data are given and findings 
are analyzed.—35. M. Amatora. 

2222. Stinnett, T. M. Professional status: A 
concomitant. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1957, 59, 52-57.— 
Teaching must become the pre-eminent profession. 
“Since teaching is the central lake out of which flow 
the streams of competence of all other occupational 
endeavors, surely there can be no argument about 
that thesis. . . . Teaching can become America’s pre- 
eminent profession only when it is able to assess for 
itself the standards to apply to those who will be ad- 
mitted to practice and permitted to continue in prac- 
tice, .. . Professional status is a concomitant . . . of 
the will and action of the members of the group, by 
which self-determination and self-regulation result 
in service of ever-increasing quality.” —H. K. Moore. 


2223. Thompson, Orville XE; (U. California, 
Davis) & Tom, Frederi . T. (Cornell U.) 
Comparison of the effectiveness of a pupil-cen- 
tered versus a teacher-centered pattern for teach- 
ing vocational agriculture. J. educ. Res., 1957, 50, 
667-678.—The methods were studied in rural high 
schools in New York. The pupil-centered, experi- 
mental, method was found to be superior to the con- 
ventional teacher-centered one in some of the respects 
Studied, and in no respect inferior to it.—M. Murphy. 

2224. Torbet, David P. (Butler U., Indianapolis, 
Ind.) The attitude of a select group of Colorado 
Secondary school teachers toward informal teacher- 
pus tests as measured by a projective interview. 
s educ, Res., 1957, 50, 691—700.— Issues relative to 20 
spice in the area of classroom testing were cast in 
the form of problems involving arguments, and in an 
interview Situation teachers responded to the argu- 
cd There is a definite gap between theory in 
n Ing as taught in the standard course in measure- 
ER and actual practice. The general attitude of 
ma ers was that testing was an onerous task and an 
uthoritarian weapon.—4M. Murphy. 

AeA Vander Werf, Lester S. (Dean of the Col- 
5 0 jEducation, Northeastern University.) How 
P. Piece uate teachers and teaching. New York: 
| aa lart, 1958, vi, 58 p. $1.00 —Although evalua- 
P ERAT controversial and complex problem, it is 
at able in education. Issues, research, and prac- 
Ri res for evaluating effective teaching are 
eee in this monograph. Complete medical 
im as psychiatric examinations at strategic points 
if eacher's career are recommended. It is felt 
sery or sessional skills can be evaluated through pre- 
adn programs as well as through informal and 
Eus In-service programs, check lists and rating 
school Xperiences in employee rating by several 
BE етв and the National Industrial Confer- 

"philo oard are described in detail. A constructive 
LY sophy requires that all evaluation be directed 
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toward improvement of teaching as a profession. The 
most significant reason for evaluating the work of 
professional people is to determine if they are living 
lives which they believe are significant and valuable 
to themselves. 71 references.—R. A. Hagin, 
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2226. Allen, Louis A. (Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
Chicago, Ill.) Does management development de- 
velop managers? Personnel, 1957, 34, 18-25.—Com- 
pany programs should focus on the work a manager 
does if they want to develop managers. Managers 
are engaged in planning, organization, coordination, 
motivation, and control. The author feels that a 
form of apprenticeship is needed for managers, an 
internship in management, which can be accomplished 
through coaching.—V. M. Staudt. 

2227. Annett, John, & Kay, Harry. (Inst, Exp. 
Psychol, Univ. Oxford. Knowledge of results 
and skilled performance. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 
69-79.—Knowledge of results may be extrinsic or 
intrinsic to the task, and may be used in a variety of 
ways. Where knowledge of results is introduced in 
learning a skilled performance it is most likely that 
the trainee will attempt to use this augmented feed- 
back, but it is certain that how he uses it will vary 
from one kind of task to another, and even within a 
task from one stage of training to another.—G. S. 
Speer. 

2228. Bellows, Roger M., et al. Workbook in 
industrial psychology and personnel management. 
Dubuque, Iowa: W. C. Brown, 1957. iv, 94 p. $2.40. 
—This series of exercises is designed to accompany 
Bellows’ text (see 29: 1607), although it may readily 
be keyed to other comparable texts. The workbook 
is a revision of a 1949 edition (see 24: 2843). The 16 
exercises relate to sociometry, attitude measurement, 
turnover control, employee criteria, merit rating, job 
evaluation, wage incentives, interview evaluation, 
training evaluation, test program development, use of 
percentiles, recruitment scores, and the “analysis of 
the dynamic bases of behavior.” Each exercise in- 
cludes a brief introduction and background, a source 
reference, procedures for carrying out the exercise, 
raw data where appropriate, and work sheets and 
tables for computations and results.—R. О. Peterson. 

2229, Best, Wallace H. (Univer. of Southern 
California.) Some new directions in personnel ap- 
praisal. Personnel, 1957, 34, 45-50.—The limitations 
of current personnel rating procedures are discussed. 
Performance rating systems are in a state of flux. 
The author feels that they may become more rather 
than less subjective in the future—V. M. Staudt. 


2230. Brayfield, Arthur H., Wells, Richard V., 
(Kansas State Coll., Manhattan) & Strate, Marvin 
W. Interrelationships among measures of job 
satisfaction and general satisfaction. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 41, 201-205.—For a sample of 41 male 
and 52 female civil service employees, correlations 
were determined among 2 measures of job satisfac- 
tion (SRA Employee Inventory and Brayfield-Rothe 
Job Satisfaction Index) and 2 measures of attitudes 
toward life in general (Weitz General Satisfaction 
Test and Rundquist-Sletto Morale Scale). All the 
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intercorrelations were moderately positive and sig- 
nificant for the males, but only the intercorrelation 
between the two general satisfaction measures was 
significant for the females. 15 references—P. Ash. 


2231. Drucker, Arthur J. (The Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Office, Washington, D. C.) Listings and ab- 
stracts of PRB technical research reports and notes 
—FY 1957. USA TAGO personnel Res. Br. tech. 
res. Note, 1957, No. 81. 47 p.—Listings are con- 
tained of 12 Technical Research Reports, 19 Technical 
Research Notes and 33 Research Memorandums re- 
leased by the Personnel Research Branch of The Ad- 
jutant General's Office, Department of the Army in 
FY 1957. Abstracts of the Reports and Notes are 
also included. Both listings and abstracts are cross- 
referenced by R and D Research Task—TAGO. 


2232. Edmonds, J. E. The development of a 
suggestion scheme. Personnel pract. Bull, Mel- 
bourne, 1957, 13(3), 26-29.—A progress report on a 
suggestion system initiated in 1952 in a public utility 
reveals these developments: The range of awards has 
been increased; more people are eligible to make 
suggestions; anonymous suggestions are accepted; 
the committee has been enlarged; the adjudication 
system was changed to involve the immediate super- 
visor more and improve the followup; and greater 
publicity has been given the scheme. The number of 
suggestions offered has doubled and the percentage 
of acceptable suggestions has almost doubled as a 
result.—J. L. Walker. 


2233. Hentschel, Herbert. Individuelle Motiva- 
tion in der Berufseinstellung der betrieblichen 
Führungskräfte. (Individual motivation of people 
in management in respect to professional attitude.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 172-178.—Explorations of 
applicants for management positions in industry were 
analyzed in order to find the primary needs behind 
the expressed motivation for wanting a management 
job. 4 categories of such needs could be distin- 
guished: (1) the need for activity, (2) the need for 
self-dramatization, (3) the need for superiority, and 
(4) the need for security. These categories may ap- 
pear on a primitive level or on more differentiated 
levels, mostly the motivation of a person is determined 
by several needs. The ‘question is raised whether 
the motivation models used in the different fields of 
psychology can be applied to the problems of per- 
sonal selection or whether it is necessary to work 
out a special model for that purpose.—iV. J. Koppitz. 

2234, Jasinski, Frank J. (Yale Univer.) How 
they dress on the jobs: Clues to the informal or- 
ganization. Personnel, 1957, 34(3), 35-41.—The 
author describes some implications for management 
in the clothing codes of workers, These codes are 
informally established but they are often rigidly en- 
forced.—V. M. Staudt. 


2235. Jones, Roy J., & Winograd, Berton. Pro- 
curement of counter intelligence corps trainees. 
HumRRO spec. Rep., 1957, No. 10. v, 25 p-—CIC 
school quotas based on estimated strength of basic 
training centers lack precision and result in unequal 
proportions of eligibles from each unit. It would be 
feasible to accept only 3-year men and 2-year men 
willing to extend their enlistments.—R. Tyson. 


2236. Kolstoe, Ralph H., Czeh, Robert S, & 
Rozran, Gilbert B. Ordnance IFC electronics 
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maintenance personnel: Analysis of field activities 
with implications for training, Part 2—T.38, 
HumRRO tech. Rep., 1957, No. 37. viii, 100 pe 
Short-term enlistments plus need for highly trained 
technicians stress the importance of relating training 
to actual field jobs. The “report describes that part 
of the study designed to provide information concern- 
ing the job in the field of third- and fourth-echelon 
electronics maintenance personnel in ordnance de- 
tachments (IFC T-38).” Research and recommenda- 
tions are presented in detail—R. Tyson. 

2237. Likert, Rensis, & Hayes, Samuel P., Jr. 
(Eds. Some applications of behavioural research, 
Paris, France: UNESCO, 1957. 333 p. $325— 
Most of the 8 chapters summarize recent behavioral 
research as it relates to organizational problems: 
administrative leadership and organizational effec- 
tiveness, leadership training and human relations, re- 
search administration, training foreign nationals, 
group influence in marketing and public relations, 
and business forecasting through psychological sur- 
veys. The chapters are based on seminars which 
brought together, at the Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior, social scientists and businessmen 
to discuss support and application of behavioral re- 
search. The conduct of behavioral research and fac- 
tors influencing its utilization are summarized in 
special chapters by the editors. Chapter bibliog- 
raphies include abstracts of most items listed.—R. O. 
Peterson. 


2238. Malanowski, J., Sarapata, A., & Szost- 
kiewicz, S. (Warsaw U.) The individual inquiry 
card as an instrument of research into the struc- 
ture of the personnel of a work establishment. 
Int. soc. sci. Bull, 1957, 9, 212-225.—Describes а 
one-page, 56-item individual data sheet developed as 
an omnibus instrument for investigations into “the 
formation of new worker milieux” and now used at 
the new Motorcar Factory in Warsaw. The card is 
adapted for massed machine analysis. All data are 
copied from factory personnel files, which exclude 
attitude and value dimensions, but cover data on 
family background and political participation not 
usually found in Western personnel summaries. 
Problems to be explored are: inter-generation changes, 
industrial turnover and its causes, changes in the 
family environment of successive waves of workers 
and technicians, and continuities-discontinuities 0 
political participation within families—A. Kapos. 

2239. Merrill, Harwood F., & Marting, Eliza- 
beth. (Eds.) Developing executive skills: br. 
patterns for management growth. New York: 
American Management Association, 1958. 431 P. 
$9.00.—In recent years several matters relating n 
management development have undergone à сш 
in philosophy and approach. In the light of these 
changes the editors looked over an earlier publication 
of the American Management Association entitled: 
The Development of Executive Talent, and iod 
that the changes were so large that virtually а 16 
book was required. The result is this volume by б 
authors from the field of executive developmen 
The major headings of the book are: Essentials a 
management development and A look at comp? 
experience. 11-page references.—E. G. Aiken. 


2240. More, Douglas M. (McMurry, Наш 
& Co., Chicago, Ш.) The congruence of pro) 
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tive instruments in personnel assessment. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1957, 41, 137-140.—Projective instruments 
administered to a group of 63 pharmacists (Pat- 
terned Interview, Biographical Summary, Sentence 
Completion Test, and abbreviated TAT) were both 
ranked and rated by 3 analysts, Inter-instrument 
congruences were computed from both the rankings 
and the ratings. “Тһе agreement found . . . is suf- 
ficiently acceptable to proceed with a study of the 
validity of our conclusions. . . . These results have 
been obtained on a [highly homogeneous] sample.” 
15 references.—P. Ash. 

2241. Pearson, Margaret. (Univ. Liverpool.) 
The transition from work to retirement. Occup. 
Psychol 1957, 31, 80-88.—This is a study of the 
capacity for work and the attitudes toward retire- 
ment of 220 men who were between 60 and 65 years 
of age. Its purpose was to discover the ability and 
willingness of the men to remain at work after the 
normal retirement age. It was found that 68% 
of the group would like to continue working after 
age 65, and that 6395 of these would like to continue 
in their present jobs. Differences in attitude related 
to type of work, department, and shift are discussed. 
—6G. S. Speer. 

2242. Prien, Erich P., Jr, & Campbell, Joel T. 
(Western Res. U.) Stability of rating scale state- 
ments. Personnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 305-309.—The 
purpose of this study was to further investigate the 
stability of the preference values of a sample of 113 
statements selected from Uhrbrock's list. This study 
used a modification of the Thurstone technique and 
employed no occupation breakdown. A secondary 
purpose of this study was to investigate discrimina- 
tion value of the statements without regard to a 
Specific occupation. The results obtained substantiate 
Uhrbrock’s conclusion concerning the reliability of 
ratings made by small groups of raters.—4. 5. 
Thompson. 

2243. Purves, Dale. (Edward N. Hay & Associ- 
ates, Inc, Philadelphia.) Personnel function em- 
races two distinct kinds of activity. Personnel J., 
1957, 36, 206-208.— The personnel director's job 
Should be one of strategy, so he should have time to 
plan and form policies. The execution of the plans 
and policies could then be left primarily to two sec- 
tion managers in the personnel department. One, 
an employee relations manager, could maintain em- 
ployment records, recruit lower-level salaried people, 
look after security clearances, administer conserva- 
tion programs (insurance and pensions), supervise 
the Medical program, promote safety, deal with or- 
ganized labor and further good communications. The 
other section manager could specialize in organiza- 
tion development. His duties would include salary 
and wage administration, spotting, appraising, and 
eveloping key people, organization planning and in- 

centive compensation—M. B. Mitchell. 
‚ 2244. Schoenfeld, Erwin. The non-directive exit 
Interview. Personnel, 1957, 34(3), 46-50.—“Under 
irect questioning, the terminating employee may be 
Noncommittal about his real reason for leaving, or 
m refuge in some conventional excuse. The skill- 
i use of non-directive techniques can often help to 
ncover the true facts.” —V. M. Staudt. 

2245. Stieber, Jack. (Michigan State Univer.) 

utomation and the white-collar worker. Person- 
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nel, 1957, 34(3), 8-17.—The author discusses some 
of the recent research findings that seem to contradict 
widely held beliefs about the manner in which au- 
tomation will affect clerical personnel.—7. M. Staudt. 
2246. Strauss, Anslem L., & Martin, Norman H. 
(U. Chicago.) Funktion und Folgen des Ver- 
sagens für die vertikale Mobilitát. (The function 
and effects of failure on vertical mobility.) Köl. Z. 
Soziol., 1956, 8, 595-607.—'"'There is at the disposal 
of an organization a number of ways and means to 
cope with the partial or complete failure of personnel; 
altogether they form a complex system of decisions 
involving organizational politics. I have pointed out 
for the various levels of a particular company how 
the latter attempts to solve this problem, and how the 
methods applied depend on the structure of the com- 
pany. I have likewise shown that management must 
eventually deal with the effects of the methods ap- 
plied. Such a system, which has as its task dealing 
with failure, is of extreme importance for the filling 
of the individual positions, for the accomplishment of 
work, and for the choice and training of both high 
and low administrative personnel.”—S. S. Culbert. 
2247. Williams, D. C. S. (Nat. Inst. Ind. Psy- 
chol) Training in industrial skills: Opinions of 
trainees. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 89-103,—Ninety- 
two maintenance engineers who were receiving train- 
ing in various aspects of their jobs, were asked to 
make free written comments about training courses in 
general, and about that course in particular, From 
the comments obtained, nineteen statements were se- 
lected, and all students were asked to rate the extent 
of their agreement or disagreement. The results of 
the study are discussed in detail, and it is concluded 
that the collection of free comment needs to be fol- 
lowed by questionnaires or other techniques if in- 
formation of value is to be obtained.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also Abstracts 1614, 2015) 
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2248. Alf, Edward F., & Gordon, Leonard V. 
(USN Personnel Res. Field Activity, San Diego, 
Calif.) A fleet validation of selection tests for 
underwater demolition team training. USN Bur. 
Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1957, No. 57-6. iv, 5 р: 
—To study the relation between a battery of predictor 
tests and fleet success, forced rankings on a number 
of traits were obtained for 50 graduates of Under- 
water Demolition Team (UDT) school. Only the 
two criterion traits of “over-all operating ability" 
and “swimming ability" were reported on, since the 
other traits were too highly correlated with the first 
of these two to warrant separate analysis. Swim- 
ming and physical fitness measures predicted UDT 
training success, but not fleet success, while Basic 
Test Battery scores predicted fleet success, but not 
success in training.—H. P. Kelley. 

2249, Batson, Robert J. Employee evaluation: 
A review of current methods and a suggested new 
approach. Publ. Personnel. Ass. personnel Rep., 
1957, No. 571. 39 p—A brief history of employee 
evaluation is followed by a discussion of various 
evaluation methods including the behavior check-list, 
forced-choice, critical incidents, and forced-distribu- 
tion. A section “the critics speak up" summarizes 
some of the expressed criticisms and weaknesses of 
personnel evaluation procedures. A new approach is 
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offered with forms and discussion on three considera- 
tions: telling the employee where he stands, in-grade 
pay increases, and promotional appraisal. 70-item 
bibliography.—C. G. Browne. 

2250. Birnbaum, Abraham H., Rosenberg, Na- 
than, & White, Richard K. (The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Washington, D. C.) Validation of po- 
tential combat predictors: ZI results for armor. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 
1957, No. 78. 10 p.—Army Classification Battery 
tests, 14 experimental predictor tests, background and 
Army record information, and 5th training week rat- 
ings of estimated combat potential were validated 
against a 16th week interim criterion of similar rat- 
ings for 330 Armor Branch personnel. The most 
valid test composites and their unbiased validity esti- 
mates were determined. The most valid single varia- 
ble appeared to be the 5th week predictor rating 
(т = .64), although it is not known to what extent 
this coefficient was inflated by typical rating form 
factors, such as technique contamination and reputa- 
tion bias, The most valid test composite not includ- 
ing the predictor ratings had a validity coefficient of 
41, equal to that of the current composites used opera- 
tionally to select to Combat Arms.—T AGO. 

2251. Birnbaum, Abraham H., Rosenberg, Na- 
than; White, Richard K., & Willemin, Louis P. 
(The Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) 
Validation of potential combat predictors: ZI re- 
sults for combat engineer. USA TAGO Personnel 
Res. Br. tech res. Note, 1957, No. 79. 9 p.—Army 
Classification Battery tests, 14 experimental predictor 
tests, background and Army record information, and 
5th training week ratings of estimated combat po- 
tential were validated against a 16th week interim 
criterion of similar ratings for 71 Combat Engineer 
Branch personnel. The most valid test composites 
were determined. Only biased validity estimates were 
available. The most valid single variable appeared to 
be the 5th week predictor ratings (г = .70), although 
it is not known to what extent this coefficient was in- 
flated by typical rating form factors, such as tech- 
nique contamination and reputation bias. The most 
valid test composite not including the predictor rat- 
ings had a validity coefficient of .51, considerably 
higher than that of the current composites used opera- 
tionally to select to the Combat Arms—TAGO. 

2252. Bornstein, Harry; Jensen, Barry T., Gold- 

stein, Leon G., Dunn, Theodore F., & Berkhouse, 
Rudolph G. (The Adjutant General’s Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Evaluation of the Basic Military 
Performance Test. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. 
tech. res. Note, 1957, No. 75. 37 p.—Computation of 
reliability estimates and a factor analysis of the 
Army's Basic Military Performance Test are de- 
scribed. The BMPT is composed of 13 job samples of 
important skills taught in basic training, administered 
to groups as large as 14. Sixteen examiners are re- 
quired for test administration. For the total test 
score, scoring reliability was estimated as 8, test- 
retest reliability .67. An analysis of the small amount 
of common variance existing among the job sam- 
ples indicated 7 factors, including only slight evi- 
dence of the verbal factor commonly found in paper- 
and-pencil achievement tests—TAGO. 


2253. Brehman, George E., Jr. A note on the 
relationship of the interaction potential inventory 
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to peer ratings of leadership and other Naval avia- 
tion cadet criteria. USN Sch. Avia. Med. proj, 
Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 14 02 11, Sub. 1, Rep. No, 
21. 3 p.—A consideration of the data led to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: The relationship between the 
criteria of part-time work or college leadership and 
the scales of the Interaction Potential Inventory ob- 
served in the present study confirms previous findings 
and may be regarded as a cross validation of those 
findings. 

2254, Brown, William F., & Trites, David К. 
Adaptability screening of flying personnel; early 
flight behavior as an index of subsequent adapta- 
bility to flying training. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med, 
Rep. 1957, No. 57-114. 21 p.—To devise an early 
criterion of adaptability to primary pilot training, 
instructors’ comments on the daily grade slips for the 
first 10 instructional flights in the PA-18 light plane 
were analyzed. It was found that the scoring system 
developed for classifying comments could be used 
with a satisfactory degree of reliability and that 
training failures could be discriminated from train- 
ing graduates with a high degree of accuracy, but 
that training failures for different reasons (ability, 
emotional, motivational) could not be satisfactorily 
differentiated. It was concluded that the present 
scoring system could not be used as an adaptability 
criterion but was an excellent predictor of pass-fail 
in training. 

2255. Buchanan, Paul C. (Republic Aviation 
Corp.) Testing the validity of an evaluation pro- 
gram. Personnel, 1957, 34(3), 78-81.— 'Superior/ 
subordinate judgments of a trainee's performance 
after training are often used in appraising the pro- 
gram's effectiveness. Here are the findings of a 
study designed to test the validity of this criterion."— 
V. M. Staudt. 

2256. Bucklow, Maxine, & Doughty, Patricia. 
The use of aptitude tests in clerical employment. 
Personn. pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1957, 13(3), 35-44. 
—In selecting female bookkeeping machine operators 
for a bank, the A.C.E.R. Checking and Numbers tests 
were found most useful. № = 53 and 44 for two 
groups. The criterion was supervisors ratings. The 
5% level of confidence was satisfied.—J. L. Walker. 

2257. Carleton, Frederick O., Burke, Laverne К, 
Klieger, Walter A., & Drucker, Arthur J. (The 
Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) Vali- 
dation of the Army Personality Inventory against 
a military adjustment criterion. USA TAGO Per- 
sonnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1957, No. 71. 13 P 
—New valid and suppressor keys were developed ОП 
a sample of 3000 enlisted men tested in 1947 on the 
Army Personality Inventory, adapted from the MMPI, 
to predict an improved military adjustment criterion. 
New and old keys were cross-validated in a secon 
sample of 1500 men. The improved criterion һа 
little apparent effect upon the validity estimates © 
the new ог old keys. The addition of suppressor keys 
generally improved the validity of the valid keys: 
Adding a new valid-suppressor composite to one 0 
the earlier valid-suppressor composites increased ovet- 
all validity from .25 to .31.—T AGO. 

2258. Cogan, Eugene A. Willmorth, Norma? 
E. & Findlay, Donald C. A survey of map skills 
requirements. HumRRO tech. Rep., 1957, No. 4: 
iv, 44 p—Questionnaire research produced a T€ 
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quirement index for the importance of each of 53 
‚шар skills and applications related to type of unit 
and status in it. Suggestions for such training at 


various responsibility levels and under various cir- 
cumstances are offered.—R. Tyson. 


2259. Cozan, Lee W. (Dept. Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C.) What test va- 
lidity means. Personnel J., 1957, 36, 189-191.— 
Test validity is defined as the degree to which a test 
measures what it purports to measure. A diagram 
is used to help explain the selection ratio.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

2260. Cuadra, Carlos A. (The RAND Corp., 
Santa Monica, Calif.) & Reed, Charles F. (Prince- 
ton U.) Prediction of psychiatric aide perform- 
ance. J. appl. Psychol, 1957, 41, 195-197.—Two 
keys were developed for items on the California Psy- 
chological Inventory: one key for a sample of psy- 
chiatric aides divided into a short-tenure and a long- 
tenure subgroups, and the other key for a sample 
divided into two subgroups on a performance rating. 
Applying these keys to cross-validation samples, no 
relationship whatever was found between predictions 
and actual job tenure or performance rating. Possi- 
ble reasons for the keys to fail to stand up are dis- 
cussed.—P. Ash. 

2261. Dailey, John T., & Levine, Abraham S. 
(Bur. of Naval Personnel.) Improved selection for 
technical training. Personnel Psychol, 1957, 10, 
319-326.—Selection of electronics personnel in the 
U. S. Navy has been substantially improved during 
the last two years by the use of achievement tests 
in conjunction with aptitude tests. These achieve- 
ment tests, as well as being appropriate as to subject- 
matter content, are also pitched at difficulty levels 
commensurate with the high level of the trainees in 
the technical schools, resulting in an increment in 
predictive efficiency of a magnitude hitherto unattain- 
able by the mere addition of other aptitude tests to 
an operational battery of a small number of effective 
aptitude tests.—4. S. Thompson. 


2262. Dunn, Theodore F., Tye, Velmont M, 
Sternberg, Jack J., & Berkhouse, Rudolph G. De- 
velopment and evaluation of prototype army lan- 
guage proficiency tests. USA TAGO Personnel 
Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1957, No. 1105. 33 p— 
The construction and validation of Russian and Man- 
darin Chinese prototype Army language proficiency 
tests are described. Pools of 275 experimental items 
for each test were reduced to 120 each by screening 
out items with extreme p-values and low item bi- 
serials against criteria of performance in simulated 
Ru preter and translator tasks. For Part I of the 
pad Conversational Usage, validity coefficients of 
D TOUS 75 were obtained for Russian and Mandarin 

inese respectively, corrected for expected shrink- 
E. On validation. Part II, Reading Usage, had cor- 
ees validity coefficients of .86 and ./9. Kuder- 
py ardao reliability coefficients ranged from .93 
lishi 6. Cutting scores were determined for estab- 

Shing three levels of language proficiency —T AGO. 

2263. Dunnette, Marvin D., & Hoggatt, Austin 
Bol inn. Mining and Manufacturing Co.) De- 
d a composite score from several measures 
OU same attribute. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
2997, 17, 423-434.—А formula is derived providing 

method for achieving precise weightings according 
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to whatever predetermined ratios may be desired. 
An example is given in which an air force promotion 
board of six officers rated 156 subordinates. The 
differential weighting scheme equalized the ratings 
of the six raters whereas use of the raw Scores or 
standard score conversions did not. Use of a digital 
computer program is recommended when K (raters or 
traits) and N are large—W. Coleman. 

2264. Estes, Hilliard D. Adaptability screening 
of flying personnel: A longitudinal study of the 
somatotype in military flying. USAF Sch, Aviat. 
Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-139. 30 p—A group of 
1646 Army Air Force cadets for whom somatotype " 
data were obtained on entering primary pilot train- 
ing in 1943 was followed up through military pet- - 
sonnel record files during 1954 to investigate the 
relation of the somatotype to military flying achieve- 
ment. Results were as follows: (a) a significantly 
greater proportion of mesomorphs was found in this и 
group than in the general population; (b) there was 7 
no clear relation of somatotype to criteria of flying 
success; (c) although there is some evidence that 
high endomorphy is associated with psychiatric dis- 
turbance in military service; and (d) low ectomorphy 
is associated both with psychiatric disturbance and 
with failure in flying. 

2265. Fulkerson, Samuel C. Adaptability screen- 
ing of flying personnel: Research on the Min-. 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 57-106. 17 p— (In 
summary.) On cross-validation key 5 correlated sig- 
nificantly with 3 different measures of adjustment: 
(a) the overall adjustment criterion used in the de- 
velopment of the key; (b) a 7-point rating of adjust- 
ment made by a psychologist; and (c) peer ratings of 
personal adjustment, obtained outside of an air force 
training situation, Key 5 did not correlate with a 
measure of aptitude for flying, nor did it correlate 
with pass-fail. It is concluded, therefore, that key 
5 is significantly measuring aspects of personal ad- 
justment which are independent of aptitude for fly- 
ing and training outcome. ]t is expected that criteria 
of post-training success will become available in the 
future which will allow a direct appraisal of the 
practical validity of this scale. 22 references. 


2266. Goodwin, W. Richard. The system de- 
velopment corporation and system training. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1958, 12, 524-528.—The RAND Cor- 
poration established a laboratory to conduct an in- 
terdisciplinary investigation of human factors in 
man-machine systems. RAND from 1951 to 1954 
conducted a number of studies related to an Air De- 
fense Direction Center (radar-site) concerning “a 
system that not only processes incoming information, 
but also makes crucial decisions based on interpreta- 
tions of it It was possible, on the basis of hy- 
potheses generated and tested in the laboratory, to 
make some rather detailed predictions about system 
learning. A somewhat simplified schematic. diagram 
of a system is presented. Various psychological skills 
important to STP (Systems Training Program) are 
briefly described. The “rapid growth of automation 
techniques presents a real challenge for psychologists, 
guaranteeing a most exciting future for those who 
care to meet it.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2267. Gordon, Mary Agnes. (U. S. Air Force 
Personnel Research Laboratory.) Patterns of me- 
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chanical background and aptitude. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1957, 17, 408-415.—When two mechanical 
information measures are used, previous mechanical 
background does not contribute in predicting success 
in mechanical training in the air force. Implications 
of the findings are discussed and the effects of single 
background factors are analyzed—W, Coleman. 


2268. Helme, William H., Gibson, Wilfred A., & 
Brogden, H. E. (The Adjutant General's Office, 
Washington, D. C.) An empirical test of shrink- 
age problems in personnel classification research. 

USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1957, 
No. 84, 29 p.—An empirical study of two bias or 
shrinkage problems was undertaken to determine 
whether an economical single sample design will be 
adequate in validity studies basic to a personnel 
classification system. Multiple correlation coefficients 
are known to be biased and too high if a single sample 
is used. The intercorrelations of least squares com- 
posites for groups of jobs were thought to be biased 
and too low when computed on the data of the sample 
used to group the jobs into clusters. The findings 
indicate that, while both biases are present, the ex- 
tent of bias is slight with the sample sizes of interest 
in this study.—T AGO. 

2269. Helme, William H., Sharp, L. Harold, & 
White, Richard K. (The Adjutant General's Office, 
Washington, D. C.) Prediction of success in pho- 
tography courses. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. 
‘tech. res, Note, 1957, No. 85. 10 p.—Composites of 
the Army Classification Battery were validated against 
final course grade in two Army photography school 
courses in two samples of 384 and 1223 enlisted men. 
The effect of using different cutting scores as pre- 
requisites to course admission was also studied. The 
current ACB composite appeared to have satisfac- 
tory validity when compared to a predesignated al- 
ternate composite (г = .59 compared to .52 in the 
Motion Picture Photography courses and .54 com- 
pared to .49 in the Still Photography course). Im- 
plications of changed cutting scores for course attri- 
tion and for Army personnel allocation are discussed. 
—TAGO. 

2270. Helme, William H., Trump, James B, & 
White, Richard K. (The Adjutant General's Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.) Prediction of success in 
auxiliary services and supply handling courses. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 
1957, No. 86. 10 p.—Composites of the Army Classi- 
fication Battery were validated against final course 
grade in three Laundry and Supply Army School 
courses in three samples of enlisted men (N — 375, 
239, and 693). Тһе effect of using different cutting 
Scores as prerequisites to course admission was also 
studied. The current ACB composite appeared to be 
slightly more valid (r=.56) than a predesignated 
alternate (т = .53) for a Laundry course and less 
valid (r—.51) than the alternate (r=.61) for a 
Supply Handling course. The validity coefficients of 
both composites were low (r=.32 and .28) for a 
third course in Fumigation and Bath Processing. 
Implications of changed cutting scores for course 

attrition and for Army personnel allocation are dis- 
cussed.—T AGO. 

2271. Helme, William H., Trump, James B., & 
White, Richard K. (The Adjutant General's Office, 

Washington, D. C.) Prediction of success in car- 
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rier repair, teletype maintenance and power equip- 
ment maintenance courses. USA TAGO Person- 
nel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1957, No. 83. 12 p— 
Composites of the Army Classification Battery were 
validated against final course grade in three Signal 
School courses in three samples of enlisted men 
(N —898, 903, 965). The effect of using different 
cutting scores as prerequisites to course admission 
was also studied. The current ACB composite, con- 
sisting of Electrical Information, Radio Information, 
and Mechanical Aptitude test scores, appeared to be 
highly satisfactory for Carrier Equipment Repair- 
man (r=.81), but an alternate composite, consist- 
ing of Pattern Analysis and Shop Mechanic test 
scores, was more satisfactory for Powerman (т = .86, 
as compared to .74). Implications of changed cutting 
scores for course attrition and for Army personnel 
allocation are discussed.—7.4GO. 

2272. Helme, William H., & White, Richard К. 
(The Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. С.) 
Prediction of success in engineer equipment 
maintenance and automotive maintenance courses. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1957, 
No. 82. 10 p—Composites of the Army Classifica- 
tion Battery were validated against final course grade 
in 4 Engineer Equipment and Automotive Mainte- 
nance Army school courses in 4 samples of enlisted 
men (№ = 811, 560, 585, and 496). The effect of 
using different cutting scores as prerequisites to 
course admission was also studied. The current ACB 
composite appeared to be superior in validity to all 
other current composites (г = .60 to .72). Implica- 
tions of changed cutting scores for course attrition 
and for Army personnel allocation are discussed.— 
TAGO. 

2273. Helme, William H., & White, Richard K. 
(The Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. С.) 
Prediction of success in transportation movement 
control and supply courses. USA TAGO Person- 
nel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1957, No. 74. 10 p— 
Composites of the Army Classification Battery were 
validated against final course grade in 3 Transporta- 
tion and Supply Army school courses in 3 samples 
of enlisted men (N = 384, 453, and 766). The effect 
of using different cutting scores as prerequisites {0 
course admission was also studied, The current 
composite and an alternate composite appeared to be 
equally effective (г = .60-.70). Implications 0 
changed cutting scores for course attrition and for 
Army personnel allocation are discussed.—7 4 0. 


2274, Herman, Stanley М. (General Electric Co., 
Santa Barbara, Calif.) Let’s take another look at 
position classification. Personnel, 1957, 34(3), 18- 
30.—The salary administration plan for non-exemp 
employees recently developed by the Technical Mili- 
tary Planning Operation of General Electric's De- 
fense Electronics Division is described—V. М. 
Staudt. 

2275. Hollander, E. P. (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The reliability of 
peer nominations under various conditions of ad- 
ministration. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 85-907 
Based on data collected for 23 trainee sections 0 
Naval OCS students, the effects on reliability of pe 
nominations were studied for three variables: time 
the group spent together, nature of the set given, ап! d 
quality or characteristic to be evaluated. Correcte! 
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split half reliabilities remained fairly constant as 
time spent together increased, and early-late rating 
correlated. 90. Difference in set made no difference. 
15 references.—P. Ash. 

2276. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. (Michigan 
State U., East Lansing.) To-day’s group training 
problems: A review and summing up. Personnel 
J., 1957, 36, 86-89.—Even though members of a train- 
ing group participate in the discussion and group 
consensus is reached, the participants’ attitudes may 
only be temporarily changed. If they conform to the 
group which is not a reference group for them and 
fail to respond purposively to others in the group, 
they may revert to their former attitudes when they 
return from the training group to their own reference 
group. ‘This is especially true in short training 
periods, For more permanent results, developing 
over a longer time period may be needed.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

2277. Jones, Marshall B. (U. S. Naval School 
of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Composite 
ratings and the case of unit rank. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 41, 198-200.—""The purpose of this paper 
has been to examine the consequences of the Ding- 
man-Guilford approach to the formation of a com- 
posite rating in the case of unit rank. The essence 
of the Dingman-Guilford approach is the identifica- 
tion of the single common factor with the trait being 
rated. A first consequence of this identification is 
that the Dingman-Guilford composite x' is superior 
to the customary unit-weight composite from both a 
validity and a reliability point of view. Extending the 
argument, however, assigning the raters those weights 
which maximize the correlation with the single com- 
mon factor yields a composite which is superior to x^ 
on the same counts and for the same reasons that x^ 
is superior to the customary composite." —P. Ash. 


2278. Kaess, Walter A., & Witryol, Sam L. (U. 
Connecticut, Storrs.) Positive and negative faking 
on a forced-choice authoritarian scale. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1957, 41, 333-339.— "The effects of faking 
both favorably and unfavorably upon a forced-choice 
scale of authoritarianism . . . were studied. , . . There 
were large distribution changes resulting from a set 
to ‘look bad’ compared to the conventional set, but 
only small changes emerged from faking favorably. 
Furthermore, the scores obtained by the subjects 
under the faking conditions, especially with the nega- 
tive set, were opposite in direction from the inten- 
tions of the testees and the expectations of the ex- 
perimeters, . . . The utility of this nonpolitical deriva- 
tive of the California F Scale was recommended for 
leadership research in industrial, as well as military, 
Settings.” 19 references.—P. Ash. 


. 2279. Kaplan, Harry; Rosenberg, Nathan; Rob- 
inson, John E., Jr, & Berkhouse, Rudolph G. 
(The Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) 
urther-on-the-job evaluation of the English Flu- 
ency Battery for Insular Puerto Ricans. USA 
GO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1957, No. 
E 23 p.—The English Fluency Battery, used to 
etermine English proficiency of Insular Puerto 
Хісапѕ prior to their assignment in English-speak- 
ing military Army units, was revalidated against 
Criteria of English proficiency on the job for IPRs 
pened in a new program. In addition, gains in 
nglish proficiency from the beginning to the end 
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of formal English training, from the end of formal 
English training to the end of 8 months of exposure 
to English usage, and between the new and old train- 
ing programs were determined. Coefficients, of .48 
and .54 were obtained against English proficiency 
ratings on the job for the two forms of the Battery. 
Only English proficiency gains over the period of 
formal English training were significant. ‘Trainees 
of the new program were slightly more proficient 
than those of the old program—TAGO, A 
2280, Kirchner, Wayne K., & Dunnette, Marvin 
D. (Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co.) 
Applying the weighted application blank tech- 
nique to a variety of office jobs. J. appl. Psychol., 
1957, 41, 206-208.—“1. Application blanks of 


fe-.. 
male office employees hired for the first time in 1954 


were reviewed. Fifteen personal history variables 
were found to differentiate between long-term, and 


short-term female office employees when weights хе , 


assigned to these variables. 2. A similar study wa 
made on application blanks of female office employees 
hired for the first time in 1955, Similar results were 
obtained for this 1955 cross-validation group. The 
same 15 variables tended to differentiate markedly 
between long- and short-term employees . . . there 
was less overlap in total scores between long- and 
short-term groups in the cross-validation sample 
than in the validation group.”—P. Ash. 

2281. Krumboltz, John D. (Michigan State Us, 
Lansing.) Measuring achievement motivation: 
A review. J. counsel, Psychol., 1957, 4, 191-198.— 
In a review of achievement motivation measures, the 
author concludes that “inventories seem to be the most 
efficient and effective approach to the problem at the 
present time.” Evidence on ratings is considered to 
be negative. The Achievement Test and the Test of 
Insight show promise. Measures of production or 
job proficiency continue as the “ultimate criterion.” 
44 references—M. M. Reece. 

2282. Lev, Joseph. Validating selection pro- 
cedures for interviewers and claims examiners. 
Publ. personn. Rev., 1957, 18, 232-235. 

2283. Litterer, Joseph A. (U. Illinois.) How 
47 companies measure their executives. Personnel 
J., 1957, 36, 97-100.—Of the 47 companies studied, 10 
reported using general factors, and 37 companies re- 
ported using specific traits in evaluating their execu- 
tives. When general factors were rated, 3 was 
the most frequent number of factors used, but when 
specific traits were rated, 12 was the preferred 
number of traits. The graduated scale with 5 grad- 
uations was most popular for rating specific traits. 
Most gave an opportunity to make comments or re- 
port the best and weakest traits. The appraisals are 
most frequently made by the supervisor, by the su- 
pervisor and his superior, or by a committee. Of the 
26 companies reporting on counseling after appraisal, 
25 said they are reporting results of the appraisals to 
the ratee.—M. B. Mitchell. 

2284. Lyerly, Samuel B. (Washington, D. C.) 
*Chance" scores on the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank for men. J. appl. psychol., 1957, 41, 141- 
142.—Strong’s estimated chance score ranges on the 
SVIB scales are compared with the chance variance 
for most of the scales, computed from the assump- 
tion of zero item intercorrelations (obtained when the 
blank is filled out in all possible ways). "Most of 
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the differences are small, and the positive and nega- 
tive errors of estimate are about equally divided. 
The greatest difference is in the Aviator scale, where 
Strong’s estimate is about 1.4 standard score points 
too high. This difference is significant at the 1% 
level as judged by the F test. Three others (Engi- 
neer, Chemist, and Y. Secretary) are significant at 
the 5% level."—P. Ash. 

2285. McBain, W. N. (McGill U., Montreal, P. 
Q., Can.) Use of psychological constructs for im- 
proving selection test validity. Canad. J. Psychol., 

957, 11, 164-170.—A general discussion of the prob- 
em of improving the validity of selection tests. 
Neither statistical sophistication nor the ability to 
determine what the business man wants is sufficient 
qualification for the title of “applied psychologist.” 
There is a need for wider sampling of behaviors. 
More representative tests may be derived from the 
use of hypothetical constructs based upon theory from 
academic psychology —R. Davidon. 

2286. McCollom, Ivan N., (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) & Savard, David A. A simplified method 
of computing the effectiveness of tests in selec- 
tion. J. appl. Psychol, 1957, 41, 243-246.—The 
Taylor-Russell method of predicting the number of 
successful workers, for various validities and selec- 
tion ratios, is compared with a direct method in which 
the number successful is predicted from the data used 
to obtain the validity coefficient. Four sets of data 
are presented in which the predicted percent suc- 
cessful is compared with the percent actually suc- 
cessful, as determined from follow-up groups. "While 
the average errors of the Taylor-Russell method were 
. .. slightly less than the average errors of the direct 
method, the differences were small."—P. Ash. 


2287. MacKinney, A. C. (Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa.) Progressive levels in the evaluation 
of training programs. Personnel, 1957, 34(3), 72- 
77.—'"The varying degrees of reliability of the pro- 
cedures and criteria commonly used in evaluating 
training programs" are identified. А classification 
of "evaluation procedures and criteria in descending 
order of acceptability” is presented—V. M. Staudt. 

2288, Maier, Norman R, F., & Lansky, Leonard 
M. (Univ. of Mich.) Effect of attitude on selec- 
tion of facts. Personnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 293-303. 
—Ш a paired role-playing situation in a class in hu- 
man relations, it was found that the subjects selected 
facts to support their attitudes and that unskilled 
interviewees were more sensitive to the non-accept- 
ance of unskilled interviewers than were the inter- 
viewers themselves.—A, S. Thompson. 


2289. Martin, H. O. The assessment of train- 
ing. Personnel Mgmt., 1957, 39, 88-93. 


2290. Martoccia, Charles T., & Kelley, Paul H. 
Some differences among naval aviation cadets who 
attrited during presolo stage, later basic air flight 
training, and advanced air flight training. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 14 
02 11, Sub. 1, No. 1. ii, 10 p.—Naval aviation cadets 
attriting from training at three different stages were 
compared in terms of selection test scores, background 
variables, and pre-flight grades. It was found that 
the later in training the attrition occurred, the higher 
were the mean scores on the Flight Aptitude Rating 
and its components; however, the highest mean pre- 
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flight grades appeared in the middle attrition group, 
These results suggest that the demands on aptitudes 
related to scholastic success are stronger in advanced 
training than in basic training, and that pre-flight 
grades might be useful in predicting attrition in ad- 
vanced training. 

2291. Mollenkopf, William G. (The Procter & 
Gamble Company.) An easier “male” mechanical 
test for use with women. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 
41, 340-343—“Examination of mechanical test data 
for male and female recruits suggested that a more 
valid test for use with enlisted women in the Navy 
might be constructed with items concerned with 
‘male’ mechanical activities, but at a difficulty level 
appropriate for female recruits. By selecting on the 
basis of item characteristics, 52 items were chosen 
from the 100 in the Basic Test Battery Mechanical 
Test. Using as a criterion the scores from the Breech 
Block Performance Test (a measure of ability to 
learn mechanical-motor skills), the validity of the 
new ‘easier’ 52-item test was found to be .47 as com- 
pared with .39 for the original 100-item test."— 
P. Ash. 

2292. Morton, Mary A. Houston, Thomas J, 
Mundy, John P. & Bayroff, Abram G. Mental 
screening tests for women in the armed forces. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 1103. 17 p.—New forms of the Armed Forces 
Women Screening Test (3 and 4) were developed 
for use in mental screening of female applicants for 
enlistment into the Armed Forces. Forms of the 
Womens Enlistment Screening Test, used in the 
initial mental screening of female enlistment appli- 
cants, were also developed. Tables for converting 
raw scores on both tests to percentile scores were 
developed and percentile cutting scores established. 
Operational advantages of selected cutting scores are 
listed for both new tests—TAGO. 


2293. Morton, Mary A., Hoston, Thomas J., & 
Bayroff, Abram G. Development of Enlistment 
Screening Test, Forms 3 and 4. USA TAGO Per- 
sonnel Res. Br, tech. res. Rep., 1957, No. 1002. 17 p. 
—Four short forms of the Armed Forces Qualifica- 
tion Test were constructed for potential use in pre- 
liminary screening of Army enlistment applicants. 
The 12 items for each form were matched on content 
and item difficulty distribution of the current AFQT. 
Standardization was on basis of experimental admin- 
istration of 2000 cases sampled from rural and urban 
sources and made representative of the 1944 full- 
mobilization Army population. Equivalence of the 
two forms to be paired for operational use was estab- 
lished through comparison of mean scores, score dis- 
tributions and intercorrelations. A single table for 
converting raw scores to percentile sufficed for the 
pair selected.—T'AGO. 


2294. Mundy, John P., Burke, Laverne, К. & 
Bayroff, Abram G. Development of the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test, Forms 5 and 6. A 
TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech res. Rep., 1957, No. 
1101. 28 p.—Armed Forces Qualification Test 
Forms 5 and 6, were developed through joint efforts 
of Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps to 16 
place AFQT-3 and -4. AFQT is the primary ment? 
screening test used in determining minimum mental 
standards of applicants for enlistment and Selective 
Service registrants, Equivalence on the two new 
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forms was indicated by near identical mean scores and 
correlation coefficients between the forms of .95 and 
93 in two samples. Reliability of scores around the 
minimum acceptable score was found to be as high 
as for other scores. A table for converting raw 
scores to percentile is furnished.—T AGO. 

2295. Mundy, John P., Meyer, Lorenz A., Leedy, 
Herbert B., Sternberg, Jack J., Goldstein, Leon G., 
& Bayroff, Abram G. Development of instruments 
for screening AFQT-5 and -6 failures. USA 
TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Rep, 1957, No. 
1104. 31 p.—New Armed Forces Qualification Test 
keys for screening and categorizing failures at Armed 
Forces Examining Stations were developed by the 
Army. Failure keys based on differences in AFQT 
responses of true and deliberate failures are used in 
detecting those feigning illiteracy to avoid military 
service. Subtests based on the 30 easiest verbal and 
arithmetic reasoning items in AFQT are used in 
identifying “marginal literates" among true AFQT 
failures. The new failure keys discriminated well 
between samples of true failures and experimental 
deliberate failures. The subtests correlated low with 
the parent tests and were presumed useful for desig- 
nating the literacy potential for AFQT failures.— 
TAGO. 

2296. Nelson, William H. (U. S. Nav. Pers. Re- 
search Field Activity, Washington, D. C.) _ Valida- 
tion of reserve officer candidate selection pro- 
cedures. USN Bur. Nav. Personnel tech. Bull., 
1957, No. 57-3. v, 7 p—Most applicants for the Re- 
serve Officer Candidate (ROC) program are col- 
lege freshmen or sophomores; the Reserve Officer 
Candidate Selection Test (ROCST) was constructed 
for this population. Using a criterion of final grade 
in Officer Candidate School (OCS), for a selected 
population (N = 224) the ROCST had a validity 
coefficient of .58, which increased to .72 when cor- 
rected for restriction of range due to selection. The 
best pair of predictors of OCS final grade was the 
ROCST and Scholastic Rating (based on college 
grades), yielding a corrected multiple correlation of 
45.—H. P. Kelley. 

2297. Oglesby, Thomas W. Use of emotional 
Screening in the selection of police applicants. 
Publ. personnel Rev., 1957, 18, 228-231, 235. 

2298. Parrish, Jack A., & Drucker, Arthur J. 
gite Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C.) 

ersonnel research for Officer Candidate School. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1957, 
a 1107. 22 p.—A 16-year research program of the 
fee Personnel Research Branch to develop Of- 
Cer Candidate School selection devices is described. 

he most consistently-successful device for predicting 
Ier and tactical officer ratings of leadership in OCS 
аз been a test battery, with a validity of around .45, 
Consisting of a self-description inventory, evaluations 
y superiors of leadership potential in basic training, 
ae a structured panel interview. А special inven- 
be, key has predicted a pass-resign criterion r — .50. 
du and tactical officer ratings have been good pre- 
оион Ро адве in guum ud comet 
ademic grades hav: wn li nship. 
—TAGO. grades have shown 111 e relatioi p. 
299. Pearson, Richard С. (School of Aviation 
леше, USAF.) Scale analysis of a fatigue 
ecklist. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 186-191.—Two 
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13-item equivalent-form fatigue check-lists were de- 
veloped by the scale discrimination method. The 
items, individually and collected were demonstrated 
to have validity by comparison of the scores of experi- 
mental subjects tested during and after a 4%-hour 
period on a pursuit task, with the scores of controls 
who were not required to perform any task. Check- 
list reliabilities were of the order of .90 and both sets 
of items met the criteria of unidimensionality of a 
Guttman scale analysis —P. Ash. * 

2300. Rigby, Marilyn K., (St. Louis Univ, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Sayers, Paul T., Ossorio, Elizabeth 
D., & Wilkins, Walter L. The application of” 
sociometric technique to women recruits: I. Pre- 
diction of individual success or failure in recruit 
training. St. Louis U. Dept. Psychol. tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 8. 19 p.—A sociometric questionnaire deal- - 
ing with military performance and sociability dis- 
criminated three groups of women recruits: women 
discharged from service for inaptitude or dropped 
back for further training, women graduated without 
distinction, top graduates. Applications of the device 
in prediction and training of servicewomen are dis- 
cussed.—M. K. Rigby. 

2301. Rodger, Alec, & Roff, H. E. Some prob- 
lems in management selection. Personnel Mgmt., 
1957, 39, 84-87. 

2302, Schenkel, Kenneth F., Meyer, Lorenz A, 
Rosenberg, Nathan, & Bayroff, Abram G. Evalu- 
ation of the Puerto Rican Screening Test (ECFA) 
against success on the job. USA TAGO Person- 
nel Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1957, No. 1106. 18 p.— 
The Spanish language Puerto Rican Screening Test, 
ECFA, used in mental screening of Insular Puerto 
Ricans prior to induction into the Army, was vali- 
dated against criteria of English fluency and soldier 
performance on the job. For IPRs frained under 
conditions of 8 weeks of English instruction followed 
by the normal 16 weeks of basic military training, 
the ECFA correlated .46 with a criterion of over-all 
ability to express oneself in English and .34 with a 
criterion reflecting performance on duties on the job. 
—TAGO. 

2303. Schenkel, Kenneth F., Rosenberg, Nathan, 
& Mundy, John P. Development of new forms of 
the Examen Calificación de Fuerzas Armadas. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 1100. 17 p—Two alternate forms of the Spanish 
language Puerto Rican Screening Test, ECFA-1, 
used in mental ability screening of Insular Puerto 
Ricans prior to induction into the Army, were de- 
veloped. Each form of ECFA contains 30 vocabu- 
lary, 30 arithmetic reasoning, and 30 block counting 
items in the Puerto Rican idiom of Spanish. Selec- 
tion of items for the new forms was based on p-values 
and item-test coefficients obtained from administra- 
tion of matched item pools, counterbalanced with the 
old form, to two samples of 1000 each. Correlation 
coefficients were .86 and .89 for Forms 2 and 3 with 
Form 1—TAGO. j 

2304. Spector, Aaron J. (Officer Education Re- 
search Lab, Maxwell AFB, Montgomery, Ala. 
The Attitudes Test in Human Relations (ATHU 
RE). J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 209-213.—The de- 
velopment of a forced-choice form of a human rela- 
tions attitude test is described. After item selection 
(and cross-validation of item selection) of four forms, 
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test-retest reliabilities were computed following two 
administrations to new samples. None of the relia- 
bilities was greater than .43. The reasons for this 
low reliability are discussed.—P. Ash. 


2305. Spector, Aaron J. (Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala.) The user's role in constructing a hu- 
man relations test. Personnel Psychol, 1957, 10, 
145-156.—Using the Air Force Attitudes Test in 
Human Relations as an example, the author demon- 
strates that the test user's values and needs do, and 
Should, enter into judgments made during the con- 
struction and validation of a test. It is in the judg- 
mental aspects that the consumers can contribute 
most.—4. S. Thompson. 


2306. Super, Donald E. (Teacher's Coll., Colum- 
bia Univ.) The multifactor tests: Summing up. 
Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 17-20.—This is the fin: 
paper in a series which has reviewed eight multifactor 
tests to judge the timelessness, the multipotentiality, 
the ability to yield descriptions of individuals, and the 
predictive power of the test battery. This paper sum- 
marizes the conclusions reached. Of the eight tests 
considered, two are felt to be ready for use in coun- 
seling, two are dismissed as unworthy of further con- 
sideration, and the remaining four are felt to be 
worth further research efforts —G. S. Speer. 


2307. Tarnopol, Lester. (Luckmann-Tarnopol & 
Associates, City College of San Francisco.) Per- 
sonality and trainability: A case study. Personnel, 
1957, 34(3), 82-89.—The case of Ike and Mike, a 
matched pair of supervisors, is described in an effort 
to answer the question whether there is such a thing 
as a trainable or untrainable personality—V. M. 

taudt. 


2308. Taylor, F. V. (U. S. Naval Research Lab., 
Washington, D. C.) Simplifying the controller’s 
task through display quickening. Occup. Psychol., 
1957, 31, 120-125.—Learning curves in tracking one 
or two coordinates without quickening are compared 
with curves in tracking four coordinates with quick- 
ening. It is concluded that task simplification pro- 
duced by providing immediate visual knowledge of 
results through display quickening increases the num- 
ber of separate control loops which an operator can 
handle simultaneously, minimizes the training prob- 
lem, and reduces problems of personnel selection.— 
G. S. Speer. 


2309. Trites, David K., & Sells, Saul B. (School 
of Aviation Medicine, USAF, Randall AFB, Texas.) 
Combat performance: Measurement and predic- 
tion. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 121-130.—*This 
investigation has shown first, that ratings of combat 
performance and adjustment made in the field by 
peers, superiors, and psychologists are related to each 
other and to objective data collected at the same 
time; second, that combat criterion measures are pre- 
dictable by precombat criteria of adjustment and per- 
formance; and finally, that a complex personality 
dimension called likability seems to be one of the 
most enduring characteristics of individuals."—P. 
Ash. 

2310. Trump, James В., White, Richard К., 
Johnson, Cecil D. & Fuchs, Edmund F. (The 
Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) 
Standardization of common core tests. USA 
TAGO Personnel. Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1957, No. 
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1109. 20 p.—Five “common core" classification tests, 
constructed jointly by Army, Navy, and Air Force 
psychologists, were standardized, using test scores of 
3000 newly inducted Armed Forces personnel. Con- 
version of raw scores to Army Standard Scores, to 
Navy Standard Scores, and to Air Force Stanines, 
all adjusted to a typical full mobilization population, 
was accomplished. Mainly on the basis of intercor- 
relations, Army decided to use for future classifica- 
tion the common core Verbal and Arithmetic Reason- 
ing Tests in the Army Classification Battery and 
planned to revise or restudy a mechanical knowledge 
and two spatial tests—TAGO. 

2311. Tupes, Ernest C., & Christal, Raymond E. 
(Lackland AFB, Texas.) Psychological tests and 
the selection and classification of air force of- 
ficers. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-52. ү, 16 p.—This nontechnical 
review summarizes research on the contributions of 
psychological tests to officer selection for flying train- 
ing and technical training. The efficiency of tests in 
selection is illustrated in five graphic figures. 75- 
item bibliography.—3S. B. Sells. 

2312. О. S. Bureau of Naval Personnel Рег- 
sonnel Research Division. Personnel Measure- 
ment Research Branch. Abstracts of research re- 
ports. Washington, D. C.: Department of Navy, Bu. 
Pers, 1958. viii, 84 p.—Abstracts are presented of 
reports of studies conducted by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel or by contract with BuPers funds. Sup- 
plementary abstracts will be issued as required. "Part 
I of these abstracts covers all research reports pub- 
lished during the period January 1951 through Sep- 
tember 1957 by the Personnel Measurement Research 
Branch in the area of selection and classification re- 
search. Part II will cover reports of performance 
and training evaluation research for a similar period 
of time and will be issued at a later date."—H. P. 
Kelley. 

2313. Weybrew, Benjamin B. (USN Sub. Base, 
New London, Conn.) An exploratory study de- 
signed to suggest clusters of traits and assess- 
ment tests related to submariner adjustment. 
USN Submar. med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. 
NM 003 041, No. 279. iii, 14 p.—A study is re- 
ported which explores the relationship between sub- 
mariner adjustment and certain trail clusters and 
other factors. Results indicate the isolation of trait 
clusters and assessment measures potentially useful 
in selecting men for submarine duty. 17 references. 
—N. B. Gordon. 

2314. Wheeling, Gordon W. (Goodrich Interna- 
tional Rubber Co. of the Philippines.) The mar- 
ginal employee: To fire or not to бге? Personnel, 
1957, 34, 51-53.—Marginal employees, the author 
feels, are too often retained on the company's payrol 
for no valid reason, More rigid evaluation of new 
employees with explicit provisions for dismissal woul 
remedy the condition—V. M. Staudt. 

2315. Willemin, Louis P., & Rosenberg, Nathan. 
(The Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. С 
Evaluation of experimental reasoning, perceptual 
speed, and psychomotor tests for tryout as com- 
bat predictors. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Pr. 
tech. res. Note, 1957, No. 70. 15 p.—Of 13 percep- 
tual speed, psychomotor, and reasoning tests validated 
against peer and cadre ratings of performance in 
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Army Infantry training, 8 showed sufficient promise 
for use in a later large scale follow-up study to be 
conducted in an Infantry maneuvers situation. Al- 
though peer ratings were revealed as yielding higher 
validity coefficients for some tests than cadre ratings, 
the most effective criterion was a combination of 
peer and cadre ratings into a single criterion average. 
Peer ratings as a group were not improved by re- 
stricting peers on the basis of mental ability scores.— 
TAGO. 

2316. Willemin, Louis P., Birnbaum, Abraham 
Н., & Rosenberg, Nathan. (The Adjutant General's 
Office, Washington, D. C.) Selection of experi- 
mental predictors for longitudinal validation in 
combat arms. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. 
res. Note, 1957, No. 72. 13 p.—The present study 
was one of a series to improve effectiveness of the 
Army's personnel system for combat assignment. 
Army research leading to selection of experimental 
tests for a longitudinal study—following recruits 
through combat training and through performance in 
maneuvers overseas—is described. As a result of 
leads obtained in prior maneuver and Korean combat 
studies, the experimental test battery finally selected 
for the longitudinal study included a rating form, 4 
personality, 2 reasoning, 4 perceptual speed, 4 per- 
ception-in-distraction and, 2 psychomotor tests.— 
TAGO. 

2317. Willemin, Louis P., Birnbaum, Abraham 
Н, Rosenberg, Nathan, & White, Richard К. 
(The Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) 
Validation of potential combat predictors in over- 
seas maneuvers. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. 
tech res. Note, 1957, No. 80. 14 p.—Army Classifica- 
tion Battery tests and 14 experimental predictor tests 
were validated for 1642 Combat Arms personnel (In- 
fantry, Artillery, Armor, and Combat Engineer) 
against criterion ratings of estimated combat poten- 
tial obtained after overseas maneuvers, one year after 
Predictor testing. The most valid test composites for 
each branch were identified and their unbiased validity 
estimates in the other branches were determined. 

he most valid composites included both ACB tests 
and experimental predictors. In each overseas sam- 
ple, average validity estimates for composites chosen 
in other samples were .30 in Infantry, .33 in Artillery, 
m in Armor, and .26 in Combat Engineer. All of 
these unbiased averages exceeded in their respective 
samples, the validity coefficients of the current com- 
posites used operationally to select to the Combat 
Atms.—T AGO, 


р. Willemin, Louis P., Birnbaum, Abraham 
E Rosenberg, Nathan. (The Adjutant Gen- 
5 s Office, Washington, D. C.) Validation of po- 
al combat predictors: Research plan of longi- 
E i study. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. 
SR ote, 1957, No. 73. 6 p.—The present study was 

€ of a series to improve effectiveness of ће Army's 
eo system for combat assignment. The gen- 
zin design ofa longitudinal validation, involving the 
nm lation of 17 predictor variables against training 
is ob performance criteria for over 2500 examinees, 
% escribed. Separate validation results are to be 
ea Separately for Infantry, Artillery, Armor, 

Engineer Branches at a later date—TAGO. 


(o. Willemin, Louis P., & Rosenberg, Nathan. 
€ Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) 
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Validation of potential combat predictors: ZI re- 
sults for artillery. USA T AGO Personnel Res. Br. 
tech. res. Note, 1957, No. 77. 10 p.—Army Classi- 
fication Battery tests, 14 experimental predictor tests, 
background and Army record information, and 5th 
training week ratings of estimated combat potential 
were validated against a 16th week interim criterion 
of similar ratings for 166 Artillery Branch per- 
sonnel, The most valid test composites and their 
unbiased validity estimates were determined. The 
most valid single variable appeared to be the 5th 
week predictor rating (г = .64), although it is not 
known to what extent this coefficient was inflated by 
typical rating form factors, such as technique con- 
tamination and reputation bias. The most valid test 
composite had a validity coefficient of .40, higher than 
the current composite used operationally to select to 
Combat Arms.—TAGO. 

2320, Willemin, Louis P., Birnbaum, Abraham 
H., White, Richard K., & Rosenberg, Nathan. 
(The Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C.) 
Validation of potential combat predictors: ZI re- 
sults for infantry. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. 
tech. res. Note, 1957, No. 76. 14 p.—Army Classi- 
fication Battery tests, 15 experimental predictor tests, 
background, and Army record information, and 5th 
training week ratings of estimated combat potential 
were validated against a 16th week training perform- 
ance interim criterion of similar ratings for 1506 In- 
fantry Branch personnel. The most valid test com- 
posites and their cross-validity estimates were de- 
termined in independent samples. The most valid 
single variable appeared to be the 5th week predictor 
rating (г = .57), although it is not known to what 
extent this coefficient was inflated by typical rating 
form factors such as technique contamination and 
reputation bias. The most valid test composites not 
including the predictor ratings had cross validity co- 
efficients of .45, substantially higher than that of the 
current composites used operationally to select to 
Combat Arms.—T AGO. 

2321. Worchel, Philip. Adaptability screening 
of flying personnel: Development of a self-concept 
inventory for predicting maladjustment. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 56-62. 17 p—A 
self-rating scale for adaptability screening of flying 
personnel was developed on the basis of adjustment 
hypotheses involving self-rating, self minus ideal dis- 
crepancy and self-rating and discrepancy scores. The 
self-rating score discriminated significantly and con- 
sistently the anxiety related criteria in all 3 experi- 
ments. Тһе discrepancy scores produced equivocal 
results. 

Lapor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


2322. Brown, Hilda. (Sheffield U., England.) 
Day and night and three shift working. Personnel 
Mgmt., 1957, 39, 150-156.—Interviews of 156 work- 
ers revealed universal dislike of night work by those 
on alternating shifts; major complaint was reduced 
feeling of physical well-being from sleep and appetite 
loss, plus some indigestion. Habit disruption basic. 
Fortnightly or monthly spells preferred over weekly. 
Permanent night shift, however, preferred to day by 
some workers. They like the higher pay, greater 
work freedom, and averaged older and less skilled. 
Double day shifts preferred over other shift sys- 
tems.—W. A. Kerr. 
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2323. Butler, W. P. Communication about wage 
incentives. Personnel pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1957, 
13(3), 19-25.—Commwunication must have continuity 
at all levels if an incentive plan is to succeed. Use 
of the normal line organization in explaining a sys- 
tem is preferable to using specialists from the per- 
sonnel department. “Simple plans facilitate effective 
communication.”—J. L. Walker. 

2324. Danielson, Lee E., & Maier, Norman R. F. 
(Univ. of Mich.) Supervisory problems in decision 
making. Personnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 169—180.— 
Through analysis of multiple role playing of a safety 
violation episode, the reactions of repairmen to fore- 
men decisions were related to foremen's actions. The 
experimental findings form an outline of aids to super- 
vision in dealing with violation situations.—4. 5. 
Thompson. 

2325. Evans, Chester E. (Wayne State Univer.) 
Contrasting views of the foreman's responsibility. 
Personnel, 1957, 34, 32-39.—Some of the highlight 
findings of the author's study of supervisory responsi- 
bility and authority are reported. More and more re- 
sponsibilities are being thrust upon the front-line 
supervisor and so there is little wonder that he and 
his boss are confused about his role. The recom- 
mendation is made "that conferences be held between 
foremen and their superiors to resolve their differing 
concepts of authority and responsibility. Such dis- 
cussions should serve to throw a more realistic light 
on the actual day-to-day responsibilities of the fore- 
man and perhaps to reveal areas of responsibility that 
have been overlooked.” —V. M. Staudt. 

2326, Filley, Alan С. (Univer. of North Dakota.) 
Human relations in the growing company. Per- 
sonnel, 1957, 34, 8-17.—An attempt is made to evalu- 
ate the human relations problems that may develop in 
a growing company and suggestions are offered as 
to how they can be anticipated before they do harm to 
the organization. The author says, "Often the only 
thing which enables the small business to compete 
with a large organization is the motivation of its em- 
ployees, The personal interest and loyalty of the em- 
ployees of the small business often compensate for the 
efficiency and skill of the large organization. It would 
seem reasonable, then, for the small company to main- 
tain its good human relations as it grows, and for the 
large organization to create through decentralization 
the small business atmosphere that nurtures good 
morale,"—V. М. Staudt. 

2327. Foa, Uriel G. (Tel Aviv Univ.) Relation 
of workers expectation to satisfaction with super- 
visor. Personnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 161-168.—The 
findings of the present study, which deals with Israeli 
workers, seem to confirm the conclusions reached at 
the University of Michigan: a stern attitude on the 
part of the supervisor goes together with lower satis- 
faction of the worker. When the worker's expecta- 
tion, with regard to the behavior of the supervisor, 
is also considered, a different picture is, however, 
revealed: a certain supervisory attitude might lead 
to different levels of worker's satisfaction, according 
to whether such an attitude conforms or not with the 

expectation of the worker.—4. S. Thompson. 

2328. Gordon, Richard M. (New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations.) Man- 
agement or human relations? Personnel, 1957, 34 
(3), 51-54.—"Torn between management principles 
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and human relations precepts, the supervisor is caught 
up in an ideological conflict that no one has yet been 
able to resolve.”—V. М. Staudt. 


2329. Guest, Robert H. (Yale Univer.) Tell it 
to the boss! Personnel, 1957, 34, 8-15.—No formal 
system of communications, the author claims, can be 
completely effective unless management learns to 
manage right. The basic needs of those being man- 
aged must be understood. Management must back 
up its good intentions by action.—//. M. Staudt, 


2330. Kahn, Robert L., & Tannenbaum, Arnold 
S. (Univ. of Mich.) Union leadership and mem- 
ber participation. Personnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 277- 
292.—1t was predicted that participation in union 
activities would be related to the perceived leadership 
skills of the steward in (1) communicating to the 
men, (2) involving them in decision making, (3) 
providing help to the men, and (4) taking personal 
interest in how the men get along on the job. These 
relationships were tested in four local unions of the 
industrial type in southern Michigan, selected to differ 
with respect to the participation criterion. Data were 
collected by written questionnaire, with telephone and 
personal follow-up. Results were substantially as 
predicted, with the rank order of locals on the leader- 
ship dimensions corresponding closely to the ranking 
on the participation criterion—A. S. Thompson. 


2331. Kerr, Willard; Armstrong, Colonel, & 
Herman, James. (Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. Some correlates of attitudes on the 
1956 steel strike. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 169.— 
Biographical data collected in interviews were cor- 
related with scores on a scale measuring attitudes 
toward the steel strike, for a sample of 122 strikers. 
“, . . individuals most favorable to the strike tended 
to be married, to have children, to have had past strike 
experience, and to have had less than two years of 
high school. Variables not significantly related with 
strike attitude were opinion on how long the strike 
would last, buying appliances or automobile on install- 
ment, and age of the striker."—P. Ash. 


2332. Kirchner, Wayne K., (Minn. Mini and 
Manufacturing Co.) & Dunnette, Marvin D. Iden- 
tifying the critical factors in successful salesman- 
ship. Personnel, 1957, 34, 54-50.— Effective selling 
behavior was found to be a composite of fifteen basic 
functions, as a result of a “critical incident" study 0 
its salesmen on the job conducted by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Сотрапу.—/. M. Staudt, 


2333. Krist, Peter C., & Prange, Charles J. 
(Railway Express Agency, Inc.) Training super- 
visors by mail: The Railway Express program. 
Personnel, 1957, 34, 32-37.—The usual procedures for 
training supervisors are often impracticable in highly 
decentralized operations. Here a correspondence 
course, developed by Railway Express to train it$ 
supervisors in management fundamentals, is described. 
—VF. M. Staudt. 

2334. Krugman, Herbert E. (Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry & Co.) “Just like running your own 
little store. . . " Personnel, 1957, 34, 46-50.—The 
results of an experiment by one variety store chain 2 
having their rank-and-file employees run things ОЛ 
their own are discussed. The study shows that ет 
the girls behind the counter in a variety store wil 
take more pride in their jobs when they are give? 
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ditional responsibility. The author points out that 
benefits of job enlargement—better morale, lower 
ts, reduced turnover, may be endangered if em- 
ees do not get enough recognition of their status, 
if superiors insist upon running the show, or if new 
‘employees fail to understand the system and make 
“fun of it—V’. M. Staudt. 


2335. Lindahl, Lawrence С. (Lawrence б. Lin- 
dahl Associates & Rochester Counseling Clinic, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.) How to prevent job failures. Per- 
sonnel J., 1957, 36, 215-217.—If supervisors can find 
the cause for carelessness, laziness, excessive absences 
"and non-cooperation, they may be able to eliminate the 
cause and thus reduce job turn-over.—M. B. Mitchell. 


— 2336. Michigan State University. Labor and 
‘Industrial Relations Center. The emerging en- 
vironment of industrial relations. East Lansing, 
Mich.: Author, 1958. 112 p. $1.50.—The Institute 
“of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 
-Michigan-Wayne State University, and the Labor 
and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity jointly sponsored this Conference for Indus- 
“trial Relations Executives. Talks given by 10 guest 
"Speakers—representing universities, the press, indus- 
3 try, and the government—are recorded here along 
with questions addressed to the speakers by partici- 
‘Pants of the Conference. Topics treated are: Public 
Opinion as a Factor in Industrial Relations, The 
Legal Environment of Industrial Relations, The Im- 
- pact of Changing Technology on Human Relations, 
“The Organization Man”—Fact or Fancy? The Im- 
Расі of Collective Bargaining on the Economy, and 
The Labor Market—R. E. Chandler. 


‚2337. Odiorne, George S. (AMA Personnel Di- 
Vision.) The clique: A frontier in personnel man- 
"agement. Personnel, 1957, 34, 383-44.—The role of 
the informal organization in office and plant, the 
clique, is described. The key to increased produc- 
tivity may lie in management’s handling of the clique. 
- Some Suggestions to management in dealing with 
Cliques are presented—V. M. Staudt. 


2338, Pearson, Judson B., Barker, Gordon H., 
| & Elliott, Rodney D. (U. Colorado.) Sales suc- 
cess and job satisfaction. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1957, 
| 22, 424-427 —In an analysis of the relationship be- 
tween employee efficiency and job satisfaction, the 
authors found that: “. . . the scaled response-patterns 
id not indicate the existence of a linear relationship 
E Sales success and job satisfaction . . . but 
a y that the most successful route salesmen . . . 

ere Significantly more satisfied with their employ- 
‘Ment situation than were the remainder of the route 
salesmen.” —G. H. Frank. 


2339. Richards, Cara В., & Dob; H F. 
: th yns, Henry F. 
_Торовтарһу and culture: The case of the chang- 
& cage. Hum. Organization, 1957, 16(1), 16-20.— 
1 4M Working environment of “the voucher cage” was 
ered by decreasing the work space, increasing the 
Ee of Supervision, and decreasing the number of 
ique privileges. Workers’ filing speed decreased 
Ee of loss of “self-government” and because of 
Teased psychological stress.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
E: Robinson, H. Alan. (Hofstra Coll) Job 
1957 action researches of 1956. Personnel guid. J., 
E 36, 34-37.—'Twenty-four studies of job satis- 
lon are reviewed. Three trends are noted: an 
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increasing number of studies are concerned with 
satisfaction in teaching, follow-up studies have been 
tending to include questions to measure the degree of 
job satisfaction, and questionnaires seem to have been 
the most frequently used instruments in the measure- 
ment of job satisfaction. 24 references.—G. S, Speer. 


2341. Rosen, Hjalmar, & Rosen, R. A. Hudson. 
(U. Illinois, Champaign.) Personality variables 
and role in a union business agent group. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1957, 41, 131-136.—MMPI data are ana- 
lyzed for a group of 21 union business agents, whose 
roles are characterized by a heavy demand made on 
time and energy, problem orientation, operation under 
constant tension which they could not afford to show, 
and need for caution and skepticism, Profile data for 
the group as a whole, and a comparison of profiles for 
four high-rated and four low-rated agents suggested 
profiles differing from the general population in a 
predictable direction. “This study provides some 
indications that personality data, such as those made 
available by using the MMPI, may be useful in giv- 
ing definition to some of the qualities necessary to 
fulfill role demands satisfactorily.”—P, Ash. 


2342, Ross, Ian C., & Zander, Alvin. (Univ. 
of Mich.) Need satisfactions and employee turn- 
over. Personnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 327-338.—Based 
on questionnaire responses and followup turnover 
data, turnover of women employees was found to be 
related positively to degree to which the job satis- 
fied certain personal needs and negatively to the 
degree the job interfered with off-the-job satisfac- 
tion. There were some indications that anxiety de- 
velops in employees whose needs for autonomy and 
fair evaluation are not satisfied.—4. 5. Thompson. 


2343. Saroja, Bai. (U. Mysore.) Factors con- 
tributing towards absenteeism among women 
workers in a Mysore silk factory. Psychol, Stud., 
Mysore, 1956, 1, 30-39.—Among personal factors as- 
sociated with absenteeism are age (inverse relation- 
ship), distance from the factory, divorced status and 
living in the urban area. Among family factors are 
number of children (inverse relationship), single 
family status. Other factors are: the employee's 
disatisfaction, rate of expenditure and festivals.—U. 
Pareek. 


2344. Sen, Samar Kumar. Incentives and hu- 
man factors. Industr. Relat., Calcutta, 1957, 9, 95- 
99.—Incentives may be financial or non-financial, 
The latter involve labor participation and worker 
recognition, The former may be long term or im- 
mediate. Immediate rewards (as opposed to a yearly 
bonus) are more effective. The most important fac- 
tor, however, is the relationship of the foreman to the 
worker. Unions should be involved in planning. In- 
centive bonuses should be easily understood and 
should not be limited.—H. Silverman. 


2345. Smithers, C. E. (Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., San Diego, Calif.) “Gimmicks” 
needed to hold ’em? Personnel J., 1957, 36, 174- 
175, 182.—Employees will not need "gimmicks" to 
get them to stay with a company if they can feel the 
company appreciates them, they can feel they are ex- 
perts in their field and they can feel responsible for 
the work they do.—M. B. Mitchell. 

2346, Spector, Aaron J. (Officer Education Re- 
search Laboratory: Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.) 
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Human relations behavior on the job: The officer 
behavior description. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 
110-113.—“Тһе Officer Behavior Description is an 
objective, checklist type of test which measures hu- 
man relations behavior on the job. It covers 17 areas 
which were adapted from an earlier critical-incident 
study in the Air Force. For construction of the 
OBD a group of 282 Field Grade Officers attending 
the Air University were described by a subordinate, 
a peer, and a superior officer at the subject officers’ 
last duty station, The descriptions were scored using 
weights assigned by a sample of colonels attending 
the Air War College. Direct measures of validity 
and reliability were unobtainable, although related 
data and considerations suggest that if validity and 
reliability statistics were available the coefficients 
would be satisíactory."—P. Ash. 

2347. Steele, H. Ellsworth. (Res. Prof. of Econ., 
Ala, Poly. Inst, Auburn, Ala.) Earned freedom for 
management. Advanc. Mgmt., 1957, 22(11), 13- 
18.—A summary report of a l-month observations 
and interview study of a manufacturing firm. The 
basic policies guiding the firm in all facets of em- 
ployer-employee relations as well as their convictions 
as to company profit and growth are detailed along 
with examples to illustrate their implementation.— 
A. A. Canfield. 

2348. Suojanen, Waino W., & Hoyt, G. C. Dif- 
ferences in motivation among white-collar work- 
ers. Personnel, 1957, 34, 26-31.—“Too many clerical 
supervisors take a man’s-eye view of work and its 
rewards, and fail to recognize that women generally 
seek other satisfactions in their jobs.’—V. M. Staudt. 


2349. Tannenbaum, Arnold S., & Kahn, Robert 
L. (SRC, О. Mich.) Participation in union locals. 
Evanston, Ill: Row, Peterson, 1958. хіі, 275 p. 
$5.50.—As one of SRC's first interdisciplinary re- 
search ventures with respect to labor unions, pre- 
liminary testing of hypotheses regarding union par- 
ticipation attempted to answer: (a) descriptive dif- 
ferences between the active and inactive member, 
and (b) description of the active and inactive local 
union. Four locals with differing levels of participa- 
tion were included in the design, with a questionnaire 
sampling over 200 persons in each of the 350-850 
size locals. Eleven provocative assumptions are made 
about unions as organizations. Active members had 
higher levels of energy expenditure, and active locals 
had skilled leaders commanding more emotional al- 
legiance from members. Contribution of positive 
values toward the democratic union is the challenge 
of management, community, or nation. 119 refer- 
ences.—M. York. 

2350. Toddie, William S. (Fairleigh-Dickinson 
U. Rutherford, N. J.) When foremen feel "sacri- 
ficed.” Personnel J., 1957, 36, 170-173.—1t may be 
necessary for the good of the company, to reverse a 
decision made by a foreman. If the reason is not 
explained to the foreman and he does not understand 
the broader aspects of management requiring the com- 
promise action, he may become extremely aggressive 
or submissive. He will feel he has lost prestige and 
lost control of his right to manage. He may, there- 
fore, refuse to make any more decisions and thus be 
lost to the company as a candidate for middle man- 
agement.—M. B. Mitchell. 
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2351. Ware, Frederic L., & Kerr, Willard A, 
(Ш. Inst. of Tech.) Management attitudes toward 
employment tests. Personnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 
311-318.—A total of 116 executives in a variety of 
industries returned a questionnaire on attitudes to- 
ward employment tests. Intercorrelations were com- 
puted among variables of importance. In general, 
management believes employment tests to be valuable 
aids in selection and placement and has a much more 
favorable opinion of how employees react to tests 
than was previously supposed. The authors conclude 
that employer reluctance to adopt scientific selection 
procedures probably should not be attributed to poor 
managerial opinions of tests and false beliefs about 
worker reactions toward tests—A. S. Thompson, 
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2352. Bass, Bernard. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.) Validity studies of a proverbs person- 
ality test. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 158-160.— 
Data from twenty samples including 282 salesmen, 
78 factory supervisors, 49 public school teachers, 147 
penitentiary inmates, 34 Marine Corps enlistees, 361 
college students, 36 student nurses, and 234 high 
school students were used in a correlation analysis 
of a three-factor list of proverbs from the Famous 
Sayings Test. “Low positive correlations with cor- 
responding measures and educational and occupa- 
tional group differences tend to sustain the supposi- 
tion that three content factors—Conventional Mores, 
Hostility, and Fear of Failure—are assessed by the 
three scales. The factors, as measured, do not appear 
related to academic overachievement, psychopathy, 
or success as a salesman. However, the Fear of Fail- 
ure Scale may have some utility for the forecasting 
of success as a factory supervisor.”—P. Ash. 


2353. Bender, Donald H. (Government Person- 
nel Mutual Life Insurance Company. ) Colored sta- 
tionery in direct-mail advertising. J. appl. Psychol, 
1957, 41, 161-164.—To see whether it could improve 
its response to direct-mail advertising through the 
use of colored stationery, combinations of colored 
pieces, and placement of colors in mailing, mailings 
of samples to active duty military officers and enlisted 
personnel were systematically varied in these T€ 
spects. Analysis of the per cent of returns to vari- 
ous color combinations, and to white-paper mailings, 
indicated that "the response to direct mail in this 
company cannot be improved through the use 0 
colored stationery.”—P, Ash. 

2354. Bernard, Philippe. Problémes de psycho 
logie collective dans la région lyonnaise. (Prob- 
lems of collective psychology in the Lyons region. 
Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1957, 12, 307-316,—Although 
Lyons has substantial sources of capital stock, tech- 
nical abilities, and other factors which should result 
in advanced industrial economy and success, its 
achievements fall short of expectations. A majo 
deterrent is found in the character of the typi? 
Lyons citizen. Although he has a strong profession? 
attitude and an intellectual bent for seeking answers 
to problems in the course of his work, he has а cona 
tradictory indifference to the final product of this 
work. It is suggested that the key to Lyons con 
mercial and industrial expansion and success lies 1 
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developing interest in, and even identification with, 
the products of Lyons effort.—R. O. Peterson. 


2355. Corsini, Raymond J. (U. Chicago, Illi- 
noi.) The role-playing technique in business 
and industry. Univ. Chicago industr. Relat. Cent. 
occ, Papers, 1957, No. 9. 30 p.—The uses of role- 
playing in industry for performance evaluation, train- 
ing and instruction are described, the procedures are 
outlined, the function of the leader is reviewed, and 
techniques are suggested for handling complex role- 
playing scenes. Bibliography.—P. Ash. 

2356. Dusek, E. Ralph. Manual performance 
and finger temperature as a function of ambient 
temperature. USA Qm. Res. Engng. Cent. Environ. 
Protect. Res. Div. tech. Rep., 1957, No. EP-68. iv, 
8 p.—Manual dexterity and finger skin temperatures 
were studied as a function of ambient temperature 
conditions. The results indicate that lowering am- 
bient temperature: (1) reduces fine finger dexterity 
more than gross hand dexterity; (2) increases varia- 
bility and decreases level of manual performance; and 
(3) decreases finger skin temperatures. However, 
no significant correlations were found between finger 
skin temperatures and manual performance. 

2357. Gaydos, Henry F., & Dusek, Edwin R. 
Effects of localized cooling of the hands versus 
total body cooling on performance of a complex 
manualtask. USA Qm. Res. Engng. Cent. Environ. 
Protect. Res. Div. tech. Rep., 1957, No. EP-65. iv, 7p. 
—Subjects were tested on complex manual perform- 
ance tasks under two different environmental condi- 
tions after a period of training to control learning ef- 
fects, Under one condition, only the subject’s hands 
were cooled while the rest of his body was exposed to 
а comfortable ambient temperature (70°-80°F.). In 
the other experimental condition the subject worked 
in toto in a low ambient temperature (15°F.). The 
tests were given, in both cases, when hand skin tem- 
peratures reached certain predetermined levels (70*— 
90°; 60°-65°; 509-559). Results indicate that per- 
formance was impaired when hand skin temperature 
dropped, but there was no significant effect attributa- 
ble to the temperature of the air to which the clothed 
ody was exposed. Hand temperature seems to have 
been the primary determinant of performance decre- 
ment, 

2358. Holding D. H. (U. Durham, England.) 

irection of motion relationships between con- 
trols and displays moving in different planes. J. 
ү Psychol., 1957, 41, 93-97.—". . . to investigate 
bin direction of motion relationships for seven com- 
[о of display pointer moving at right angles to 
Plane of rotation of control knob, a total of 718 Ss 
Were tested by sequential methods on an apparatus 
Producing a single direction of movement of a pointer, 
Е along a linear scale, for either clockwise or 
8 ү lockwise rotation of the control . . . where the 
he t hand was used, there was a significant tendency 
Ei urn the knob clockwise to produce movement away 
Кл. the knob [but] . . . there was also a significant 
A zd for movement towards the knob to be medi- 
ram y clockwise turning . . . [there were, however] 
nauificantly more anticlockwise responses for move- 
ent towards the control. . . . Left-handed combina- 
ue gave rise to no significant tendencies; but left- 
Е ed Ss gave significantly more anticlockwise re- 
Ponses than right-handers, even when the right hand 
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was used. On the whole it is not advisable to em- 
ploy any of the combinations explored in this in- 
vestigation, unless movement is to be restricted to 
adjustments in one direction only relative to the 
control.”—P. Ash. 


2359. Kobrick, John L. Quartermaster human 
engineering handbook series: IV. Dimensions of 
the lower limit of body size of the arctic soldier. 
USA Qm. Res. Engng. Cent. Protect, Res. Div. tech. 
Rep., 1957, No. EP-51. vi, 83 p.—This report 
presents human engineering information on the body 
size of the soldier clothed in the full arctic uniform. 
It should be used as a handbook by engineers and 
designers for establishing space allowances in the 
design and sizing of man-operated equipment. The 
criterion used is the point below which the smallest 
5% of body sizes fall; therefore, the data are con- 
cerned with the lower limit of body size. The in- 
formation is presented in pictorial form with index 
scales, so that dimensions can be measured on the 
pictures and referred to the index scale to establish 
actual size. 

2360. North, Willard E. (Personnel Laboratory, 
AF Personnel and Training Research Laboratory.) 
An analysis of J-47 jet mechanic checklist re- 
sponses for response set and consistency. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1957, 41, 114-120.—"A checklist containing 
220 work activity statements was constructed [in] 
two forms . . . each of which associated level of per- 
formance with a different frequency of performance 
scale... . The two forms were . . . presented to a 
total of 70 mechanics, approximately half taking each 
form, Thirty-nine of these mechanics were recalled 
and interviewed on 50 of the 220 items. Analyses 
of the mechanics’ responses were made to determine 
whether or not a tendency toward response set oc- 
curred, the degree of consistency between checklist 
response and interview response to the same item, 
and the adequacy of checklist coverage. . . . (1) No 
evidence of response set was found. (2) No evi- 
dence was found to indicate that response consistency 
was better at the beginning of the checklist than at the 
end. (3) The checklist appears to cover the job 
adequately."—P. Ash. 


2361. Powell, T. J., Carey, T. M., Brent, HUBS 
& Taylor, W. J. R. (Royal Canadian A, F. Inst. 
Aviat. Med., Toronto.) Episodes of unconscious- 
ness in pilots during flight in 1956. J. aviat. Med., 
1957, 28, 374-386.—Eight cases of unconsciousness 
while flying were investigated, Five of the cases 
were diagnosed as “physiologic unconsciousness in 
medically fit aircrew.” Factors seemed to be “(1) 
previous or concomitant G; (2) hypoglycemia oc- 
curring a few hours after a light carbohydrate meal; 
and (3) hyperventilation. Anxiety or anger, and 
slow electroencephalogram activity with hyperventila- 
tion seem to be associated factors.” All these fac- 
tors are involved in diminished cerebral activity and 
summate to cause unconsciousness.—J. M. Vander- 
plas. 

2362. Stanmeyer, William R. (Med. Res. Lab., 
USN Sub. Base, New London, Connecticut.) Re- 
port of the U. S. Naval Dental Corps' assistance 
to the support force for the U. S. participation in 
the International Geophysical Year. USN Sub- 
mar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 003 
041, No. 283. іу, 7 p—The United States Naval 
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Dental Corps as a part of the U. S. Naval Support 
Force, Antarctica, has at the suggestion of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year Committee, and with the 
help of the National Research Council, Committee 
on Dentistry, outlined a program of dental research 
to both complement and supplement the clinical work 
of the dentists volunteering to winter over in Ant- 
arctica during the IGY 1957-58. The program con- 
sists of clinical examinations, field observations, and 
careful histories of all personnel with and without 
symptoms, It includes pathological studies of ex- 
tracted teeth and the studies of the effects of Ant- 
arctic conditions on other aspects of oral health, such 
as (1) caries incidence in relation to diet, oral hy- 
giene, and stress; (2) changes in oral flora; and (3) 
the relationship of psychosomatic factors to dental 
complaints. Other phases of the program are in- 
volved with the testing of rubber protective devices to 
insulate the teeth, and a study of filling performance 
from the standpoint of insulation, retention, and dis- 
coloration.”—N, В. Gordon. 

2363. Stockbridge, H. C. W. (Ministry of Sup- 
ply, U. K.) The effect of the anticipatory startle 
pattern on aiming a rifle. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 
41, 148-149.—“Photographic apparatus previously 
found not to affect marksmanship was used to in- 
vestigate the anticipatory startle pattern. Records 
were taken of nine men firing eight live rounds, eight 
times with an empty firing chamber and eight blank 
rounds. . . ‚The results . . . suggest that the anticipa- 
tory startle pattern did not seriously affect the marks- 
manship of the subjects used.”—P. Ash, 


2364. Tournay, Auguste; Chauchard, Paul, & 
Sorre, Maximilien. Conditions et régles de vie. 
Livre VI. (Conditions and rules of life. Vol. VI.) 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1958. viii, 1243-1394. Fr. 700.—This is the sixth 
volume in a series on applied psychology. Each of 
the three authors has contributed a section. The 
first, by Tournay, deals with rules of life for mental 
health, and includes consideration of domestic and 
professional life, exercise and sports, leisure time ac- 
tivity. The second section, by Chauchard, is on 
pharmacopsychology, and discusses chemical com- 
ponents of behavior, stimulants, depressants, nar- 
cotics, The third section, by Sorre, is on geographi- 
cal psychology and considers the relationship between 
the environment and the mental functioning of in- 
dividuals and groups.—A. E. Perl. 

2365. Wilcox, Richard H. (Naval Research 
Lab.) A measure of coherence for human informa- 
tion filters. Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 269-274.— 
"When an information processing system is faced 
with an excess of input information the task of select- 
ing the items which are to get immediate processing. 
is frequently assigned to a human being, A quanti- 
tative measure of the extent to which a man avoids 
random activity during such filtering operations is 

derived in terms of two parameters (normalized over- 
load and correct proportion of selection) which are 
determined from experimentally available quantities. 
This coherence measure may be used for studies of 
random behavior, comparison of rules for selecting 
items, and perhaps prediction of human performance 
at filtering tasks."—HM. О. Wilson. 
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2366. Bamford, Harold E. & Ritchie, Malcolm 
L. (0. of Illinois, Champaign.) Integrated instru- 
ments: A roll and turn indicator. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-205. v, 18 p.—Measure- 
ments of the performance in simulated flight demon- 
strated an improvement in direction control when an 
integrated roll and turn indicator was substituted for 
the standard turn indicator. This finding is discussed 
in relation to a simplified model of the experimental 
man-machine system. Principles of display design 
are offered by the authors in conclusion—R, T. 
Cave. 

2367. Borgatta, Edgar F. Cumulative scaling 
as a routine procedure with the IBM 101. Soci- 
ometry, 1957, 20, 317-325.—Procedures are briefly 
outlined for routine use with the IBM 101. “... 
we have presented in tabular form 4 kinds of opera- 
tions that can be done on the IBM 101. Diagrams 
corresponding to these tables have been prepared to 
illustrate simple examples. The general utility of 
the control panels is briefly indicated. . . . Essen- 
tially, the development of equipment to assist in the 
data treatment processes places a greater responsi- 
bility upon the researcher to have the technical skills 
of his profession since these are tied directly to the 
possibility of systematically and fully exploiting the 
research data."—H. P. Shelley. 

2368. Brant, Clark, & Graybiel Ashton. (San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Calif.) Vertigo as a 
cause of pilot error in jet aircraft. J. aviat. Med., 
1957, 28, 469-478.—". . . Individual interviews and 
a check list were used to determine the occurrence of 
vertigo in 137 Naval and Marine Corps jet pilots. It 
was found that 9695 of these pilots had experienced 
vertigo in jets and that the nature of vertigo was 
essentially the same as found in low performance air- 
craft, The most frequently reported experience in- 
volved confusion with regard to the attitude and 
motion of the aircraft, but visual vertigo and geo- 
graphical disorientation were also reported. The 
causes and prevention of vertigo were also found to 
be essentially the same as for conventional aircraft, 
however the jet pilots believe that certain aspects 
of jet flight may contribute to spatial disorientation. 
Thus it is obvious that vertigo continues to present 
a threat to flight safety in jet aircraft as it has in 
slower propeller driven aircraít."—J. M. Vanderplas. 

2369. Brown, Clinton C., & Saucer, Rayford Т. 
Electronic instrumentation for the behavioral sci- 
ences. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1957. 
xiv, 160 р. $5.50.—An elementary text of beginning 
electronics especially directed towards the behavioral 
scientist has been prepared. Background information 
On circuit parameters, components and vacuum tube 
theory prepares the student for a discussion of com- 
plete instruments. Chapters on power supplies, am- 
plifers, oscillators and timing circuits with numerous 
sample circuits provide the student with a knowledge 
of the functions these devices can perform. The input 
and output components—stimulators and physical 
transducers—are discussed with a great variety 0 
examples. Finally, sections introduce the transistor 
and its circuits and give some practical advice on shop 
procedure.—W. R. Uttal. 

2370. Campbell, Donald T., (Northwestern U» 
Evanston, Ill.) & Tyler, Bonnie B. The construct 
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validity of work-group morale measures. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1957, 41, 91-92.— Construct validity may be 
expressed as the correlation among two or more in- 
dependent measures as conceptually identical in their 
referents as possible, but with specifications maximally 
different in approach or method. In two studies, job 
satisfaction scores of work sections were correlated 
with a rank-frequency index of reputation to test the 
construct validity of morale questionnaires. “This 
method of securing other work-group reputations 
along with morale ballot self-descriptions seems to 
offer a simple check on construct validity which could 
‘easily be incorporated into most employee attitude 
studies. In these two known instances in which it 
has been applied, it has confirmed the construct 
validity of work-unit morale with values of .65 and 
75.” —P, Ash. 


2371. Colquhoun, W. P. (Brit. Med, Res. Coun- 
cil.) Vigilance and the inspection problem. Per- 
“sonnel Mgmt., 1957, 39, 163-171.—Reviews loss of 
military vigilance through successive 30-minute 
periods shown in previous studies. Loss is related to 
ambient noise, high environmental temperature, dif- 
ficulty level of detection, and loss of sleep. Rest 
auses help. Reviews some explanatory theories. 
E research program. 17 references—W. A. 
err. 


2372. Cornog, Douglas Y., Rowland, George E., 
_ & Courtney, Douglas. Preliminary field evalua- 
tion of a naval aircraft running light configura- 
tion: Final report. Philadelphia, Pa.: Courtney, 
1958. ix, 93 p.—This is a report of the preliminary 
flight evaluation of a proposed aircraft running light 
configuration (see 31: 3953 and 31: 3954). The 
Problem of this preliminary evaluation was to de- 
termine: (1) was the system concept feasible ?, (2) 
Which portions of the system were good and which 
poor, and (3) should more development be done on 
the system? Ground and flight tests were made to 
find out how well the configuration provided the 
types of information which pilots are known to need, 
The results are given in full detail along with a sta- 
tistical analysis and interpretation. The results in- 
“dicate that: (1) all of the observers thought the 
Sic System concept was good, (2) the proposed con- 
guration in most cases provides the required air- 
craft information better than the conventional air- 
craft wing tip-tail lighting, and (3) development 
work should be continued, in the opinion of all the 
Observers, Suggestions and recommendations for 
p. research and development are included.—D. Y. 
00. 


‚2373. Chowdhry, Kamla, & Pal, А. К. Produc- 
pn Planning and organizational morale. Hum. 
ganization, 1957, 15(4), 11-16.—Two textile mills 
are compared, one frequently altering the type of 
loth produced, the other manufacturing the same 
ч continuously. The mill with changing type of 
cloth, as compared with the other mill, has more 
‘aborate managerial organization, more shifts of 
Personnel, more contacts between managerial levels, 
E. less job satisfaction among supervisory person- 
1. The authors conclude that management market- 
ing policies materially affect the organizational struc- 
E of a plant and the adjustment of personnel to 
em tasks—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
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2374. Davids, Anthony, (Brown U., Providence 
R. L)& Mahoney, James T. Personali dynamics 
and accident proneness in an indusi setting. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 303-306.—“Two groups 
of Ss... [17 men with a total of 47 accidents over 
2 years, and 17 accident-free men] were [compared] 
by means of a sentence completion test. . . . the high 
accident Ss, in comparison with the non-accident Ss, 
were significantly lower on the socially desirable per- 
sonality dispositions of optimism, trust, and socio- 
centricity. In general, there were no statistically 
significant differences . . . on several negative per- 
sonality dispositions, but there was a slight indica- 
tion of positive association between high accident 
proneness and high scores on a cluster composed of 
the socially undesirable personality dispositions of 
egocentricity, anxiety, and resentment. There was 
highly significant association between high accident 
proneness and projective responses indicative of a 
negative attitude toward employment."—P. Ash. 


2375. Debons, Anthony, (Aero Мей. Lab. 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) & Crannell, Clarke 
W. (Miami U., Oxford, O.) Facilitating identifi- 
cation of aircraft by use of reflex-reflective 
(“Scotchlite”) material. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-130. iii, 24 p.—An unknown aircraft 
can be positively identified if the aircraft number is 
readable to the interceptor pilot at night. The study 
compared performances for black, standard aircraft 
digits placed on several backgrounds including reflex- 
reflective material and for digits fabricated of reflex- 
reflective material and placed on a black background. 
The superiority of the reflex-reflective material both 
as a background and as digits was demonstrated for 
varying angles of sight and varying distances.—R. Т, 
Cave. 

2376. Dunnette, Marvin D. (Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn.) Vocational 
interest differences among engineers employed in 
different functions. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 273- 
278.—Differentiating keys on the Strong VIB were 
developed for four groups of engineers—pure re- 
search (N — 28), applied research and development 
(N — 29), process and production (N — 30), sales 
and technical service (N = 66)—both by a discrimi- 
nant function analysis on the eleven occupational 
groups and by scoring weights on the 44 occupational 
scales. On a cross-validation sample, the tetrachoric 
r between actual job function and predicted job func- 
tion was .84 for each key, and overall accuracy of 
placement was 66-6895. Validity on a subsequent 
more generalized sample was ./0 tetrachoric r). 
“Tt has been possible by examining the interest pro- 
files of persons performing different technical and 
engineering functions to develop special scoring keys 
which accurately discriminate among persons in these 
... major functions." —P. Ash. 


2377. Dunnette, Marvin D., & England, George 
W. (Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co. and Univ. of Minn.) 
A checklist for differentiating engineering jobs. 
Personnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 191-198.—A Job De- 
scription Checklist was developed which differentiates 
among four types of engineering jobs: Pure Research, 
Applied Research and Development, Production, and 
Sales and Technical Service. Scores obtained from 
the Checklist are reliable and can be used to identify 
accurately the appropriate functional category for an 
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engineer or scientist. Reliability and validity data are 
presented.—4. S. Thompson. 

2378. Erlick, Dwight E, & Hunt, Darwin P. 
(Aero Med. Lab. Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) 
Evaluating audio warning displays for weapon 
systems. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
222. iv, 23 p—Major problem areas are discussed 
in terms of variables such as the determination of 
the criticality of events, the human and equipment 
Characteristics involved in the selection of audio 
warning displays and the task dimensions essential 
to evaluate audio warning displays. Operational and 
research implications are discussed for a two stem 
audio warning display: the first step being designed 
to bring about detection, maintain attention, and 
identify a general category; the second, to isolate 
the specific malfunction within the category. Con- 
sideration is given to a general program of research 
to evaluate some of these problems.—R. T. Cave. 

2379. Exton, William, Jr. Improving communi- 
cation policy. Advanc. Mgmt., 1957, 22(11), 19-22. 
—A number of cases are cited in which companies 
have undertaken communication approaches to prob- 
lems based upon preference for or a desire for cer- 
tain techniques or media rather than upon an analysis 
of the problem. A suggested procedure for attacking 
a problem of communications is presented—A. А. 
Canfield. 

2380. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) A comparative study of aptitude 
patterns in unskilled and skilled psychomotor per- 
formances. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 263-272 — 
“A cross-sectional and longitudinal comparison was 
made of abilities involved at early and late stages of 
proficiency on a variety of complex psychomotor 
tasks... [Бу]... giving extended practice on seven 
different tasks to the same Ss who also received a 
battery of reference tests [from factor analyses]. . . . 
Factors were defined by the reference tests, and the 
resulting loadings of these in different stages of 
practice in the psychomotor tasks were examined. 
The results confirm and extend previous findings . . . 
which indicate considerable, but systematic, changes 
in the patterns of abilities contributing to proficiency 
on complex tasks as training continues and proficiency 
increases." 18 references.—P. Ash. 

2381. Georgopoulos, Basil S, & Tannenbaum, 
Arnold S. (U. Mich.) A study of organizational 
effectiveness. Amer, sociol, Rev., 1957, 22, 534— 
540.— The objective of the present research was to 
examine and define the concept of organizational 
effectiveness, and to investigate some of its орега- 
tional aspects by developing and testing criteria in 
an industrial setting."—G. Н. Frank. 

2382. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J. Brightness and 
brightness contrast on the intensity modulated 
radar scope: A calibration study. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, No. 56-68. 38 p.—Bright- 
ness and brightness contrast of Sweep, various kinds 
of targets, and background were measured on 5FP7 

and 5FP14 CRTs using a Radar Flight Simulator 
AN/APQI3-T1A as a research device. A marked 
increase of sweep and scope brightness with increas- 
ing time of operation was found to be due to the 
warm-up of the set, which was associated with a 
change of the electric variables. The size-brightness 
relationship of 4 targets was determined; and it was 
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found. that target brightness was almost constant 
when the increase of range was associated with a 
decrease of target size from about 3° to 45 visual 
angle. Finally, the target appearance and identifica- 
tion thresholds were studied using various electrical 
parameters, filters, and sweep characteristics. In 
spite of display and operator variation, some gen- 
eralizations can be made with regard to the design, 
improvement, and operation of intensity modulated 
radar display. 15 references, 


2383. Gordon, Donald A. A survey of human 
factors in military night operations: With special 
application to armor. HumRRO spec. Rep., 1957, 
No. ll. v, 65 p.—Continual increase in night mili- 
tary operations underscores the need for this survey 
of relevant literature on human factors involved. 
Formulation of research problems is discussed, espe- 
cially the assessment of illuminants and countermeas- 
ures against them. Measurement of night proficiency 
as well as values of white and infrared light are 
covered. 138 references.—R. Tyson. 


2384. Gottsdanker, Robert M., & Edwards, 
Ralph V. (Santa Barbara Coll, Calif.) The pre- 
diction of collison. Amer, J. Psychol, 1957, 70, 
110-113.—“With a modified tracking-box, S was 
presented with two targets which moved down per- 
pendicular ‘streets’ toward a point of intersection. 
Both targets disappeared into a ‘cloud’ before reach- 
ing the intersection. S’s task on 80 trials was to 
indicate where the variable target would be at the 
instant the standard target reached the intersection 
... predictions made by 6 of the Ss were based "upon 
final relative positions of the comparison-targets just 
before disappearance, rather than on their velocities 
or accelerations. No consistency was found for the 
predictions by the other 4 Ss."—R. H. Waters. 


2385. Gregson, R. A. М. (J. Lyons & Co., Ltd.) 
Interrelation of attitudes and communications in 
a sub-divided working group. Occup. Psychol, 
1957, 31, 104-112.— This is a general, and somewhat 
theoretical, description of the organization and opera- 
tion of an unidentified central control room. The 
effect of the organization on the men, and of their 
attitudes on the organization of the work, are con- 
sidered.—G. S. Speer, 


2386. Guttman, Henry E. (U. Washington, Se- 
ае.) А voice- or sound-key. Amer. J. Psychol. 
1957, 70, 456-457.—A simple, inexpensive, yet re- 
liable circuit which utilizes the «differential between 
the break-down and extinction-voltages of the neon 
lamp” is pictured and described.—R. H. Waters. 


2387. Hammes, John A., Kelly, Henry Е, Mc- 
Fann, Howard H., & Ward, Joseph S. Trainfire 
II: A new course in basic technique of fire ап 
squad tactics. HumRRO tech. Rep., 1957, No. 41. 
vi, 36 p—An experimental group in technique 0 
fire and squad tactical training, subjected to revise 
instruction and a new test, proved superior to con- 
trols trained by current methods. The new program 
is recommended for Army consideration.—R. Tyson. 


2388. Harvard University Psychological Labo- 
ratories. Psychological methods for evaluating 
the outputs of mechanical translating device 
Boston, Mass.: Author, 1957, 22 p—This repor 
describes some psychological methods for evaluating 
the outputs of mechanical translating devices. Typ? 
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cally these methods provide a measure of the agree- 
ment between a machine translation of some sample 
passage, on the one hand, and either the original 
passage or a high-quality “standard” translation of 
that passage, on the other. . . . The general conclu- 
sion to be drawn from these studies is that the linguis- 
tic and mechanical aspects of the problem are in 
greater need of development than the more purely 
psychological aspect. There is an acute need to 
bridge the gap between the formal demonstration 
that machine translation is logically possible and the 
realization of some scheme sufficiently detailed to 
produce useful samples of text.” —R, С. Holroyd. 


2389. Holding, D. H. (King’s Coll., Univ. Dur- 
ham.) The effect of initial pointer position on 
display-control relationships. Occup. Psychol., 
1957, 31, 126-130.—An experiment in display-control 
relationships shows that the position from which a 
display indicator begins its travel has an effect on 
the direction in which a control is moved by an 
operator who is unfamiliar with the equipment.—G. 
S. Speer. 

2390. Klemmer, Edmund T. (Bolling Air Force 
Base, Washington, D. C.) Rate of force applica- 
tion in a simple reaction time test. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 41, 329-332.—“An electrical strain gage 
was fitted to a pressure key and continuous force 
records were taken during a simple reaction-time 
experiment. Various levels of holding force previous 
to stimulus onset were required of S with two widely 
different amounts of additional force required for the 
response. . . . The most striking finding . . . is the 
constancy of the rate of force application curves 
under widely varying conditions."—P. Ash. 


2391. Knowles, W. B., Holland, J. G., & Newlin, 
E. P. (U. S. Naval Research Lab.) А correla- 
tional analysis of tracking behavior. Psycho- 
metrika, 1957, 22, 275-287.—“This study reveals the 
usefulness of multiple correlation techniques in esti- 
mating the relative importance of different aspects 
ofa tracking task in the operator's tracking behavior. 
The technique is applied to a compensatory tracking 
task with a position control."—M. О. Wilson. 


2392. Kobrick, John L. Quartermaster human 
m neteering handbook series: II. Dimensions of 
the upper limit of the gloved hand size. USA Qm. 
Een Develpm. Cent. Environ. Protect. Res. Div. tech. 

ер, 1957, EP-43, xiv, 185 p.— "This report pre- 
Sents human engineering information on the hand 
ee of the soldier wearing various ensembles of Quar- 
че: protective handwear. It is intended for use 
2 a handbook by engineers for establishing size and 
асе allowances in the design and sizing of hand- 
perated equipment. The criterion employed is the 
е hand size that is equal to or bigger than the 

and Size of 95% of the Army personnel, i.e., the 95th 

percentile of the Army hand size distribution. The 
ү шоп 18 presented in pictorial form with index 
i ‘ales, so that dimensions can be measured on the pic- 
ures and referred to the index scale to establish 
actual size” —E, G. Aiken. 

2393. Kryter, Karl D. (Bolt Beranek and New- 
E Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts.) Noise con- 
in criteria for buildings. Noise Control, 1957, 3, 

20.—Several criteria for noise control in buildings 
are examined. A criterion, jointly based upon an- 
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noyance and speech interference, is suggested. 17 
references.—/. Pollack. 

2394. Kundu, Sri Ramanath. А psychological 
study of accidents in a factory. Educ. Psychol., 
Delhi, 1957, 4(1), 17-23.— This is a report of the 
work carried out at the factory of the Dunlap Rubber 
Co. (India) Ltd. 96 randomly selected workers were 
divided into 3 groups based on the number of acci- 
dents each was involved in over a period of 2 years 
(1952-54) : Group I, no accidents; Group II, 1 acci- 
dent; Group III, 2 or more accidents. Mean scores 
of the different groups showed little variation, No 
significant difference was found between the mean 
scores of Groups П and Ш. The “introvert” work- 
ers are more susceptible to accidents than either the 
“extrovert” or “ambivert” workers. The dotting test 
alone proved useful in detecting accident-prone per- 
sonnel.—H. Angelino. 

2395. McGuire, James C. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) Effect of traffic configurations on the 
accuracy of radar air traffic controller judgments. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 56-73. v, 19 p. 
—Two major variables under study (configurations 
and types of trials) were combined with the two 
minor variables (controllers and speed pairs) in a 
3x2x6xX6 factorial design. Тһе results were 
analyzed for both constant and variable errors. With 
both types of errors, there was an significant inter- 
action between the two types of trails and the three 
configurations, These findings are discussed in de- 
tail—R. T. Cave. 

2396. McLean, Alan A. & Taylor, Graham C. 
Mental health in industry. New York: McGraw- 
Hill 1958. xvi, 262 p. $6.50.—"In this book we 
introduce a positive approach to the maintenance of 
industrial mental health. We also present a num- 
ber of comments on current emotional problems in 
industry from the viewpoint of the social psychiatrist. 
... This book is written as a guide for people at 
various levels of management who formulate policies 
and procedures which affect the mental health of 
their employees. Although directed specifically to in- 
dustry, it has general relevance for labor unions, the 
armed forces, government agencies, and hospitals." 
There are sections on: setting, people at work, the 
emotionally disturbed, and mental health aids. There 
is a section on visual aids at the conclusion.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

2397. Murrell, K. F. H., Griew, S., & Tucker, W, 
A. Age structure in the engineering industry: A 
preliminary study. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 150- 
168.—This is a study of the age structure of 21 differ- 
ent jobs in each of seven companies. The results in- 
dicate the existence of a definite age structure in 
firms in the engineering industry in the South-West 
of England. The rankings of jobs by age are sub- 
stantially similar in the seven firms, and these rank- 
ings appear to have been the same eight years earlier. 
It appears that the largest single determinant of age 
structure is the inherent difficulty of the job itself. 
—G. S. Speer. 

2398. Newman, Jack, & Fine, Sidney A. (U. S. 
E. S.) Validity of job descriptions for physical 
requirements and work condition information. 
Personnel. Psychol., 1957, 10, 181-189,—Physical ca- 
pacities and working conditions are two of eight 
components used in recent U. S. E. S. occupational 
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research designed to develop a new occupational selected or rej 
classification structure. Ratings based on job de- these characters was 
scriptions have been made on a sample of 4000 jobs. of Spanrad. Spanrad i 
Comparisons with ratings on 500 jobs made on the radar and television i 
basis of direct observation revealed sufficient agree- С. E. Rowland. 


ment to warrant considering the job description rat- 2403. Siegel, Arthur І, & Stirner, Fritz W, 
ings as valid.—4. S. Thompson. experimental flight evaluation of prototype seal 

2399. O'Neill, John J. A research note on in- cushion assemblies. Villanova, Pa.: Applied P. y 
telligibility Be gans Ee epoch to chological Services, 1956. v, 25 р. . 
noise ratios, ch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., ; : ion 228 
Eroj. Мо ИМ 18 02199, Sub. 1, No. 72.04 8 pe 2404. Singer, Т.Е Е. (Hd). Information а 
Comparisons were made of listener reception intelli- Reinhold, 1958. vi, 304 p. $875 
gibility scores under conditions of seven speech-to- 2 i ЖОНО , 
noise ratios at each of six sound-pressure levels, The on linguistics, language 
higher intelligibility scores uniformly accompanied research and the Tech 
the higher signal-to-noise ratios—the optimum sig- 
nal-to-noise ratios. The optimum signal level was 
the lowest used in the study, 50 db. 

2400. Owens, W. A., (Iowa State Coll., Ames) 
Schumacher, C, F., & Clark, J. B. The measure- 
тей of creativity in machine design. J. appl. Psy- 
chol, 1957, 41, 297-302.—"(1) A battery of four 
measuring devices [Power Source Apparatus Test, 
Application of Mechanisms Test, Personal Inven- 
tory, Personal History Form] for the discrimination 
of creative from noncreative machine designers has 
been developed. (2) The concurrent validity of this 
battery, within companies, is such that it would prob- 
ably predict the correct classification of about three- 
fourths of the members of two equal groups of crea- 
tive and noncreative designers.” “Creatives” and t j 
"noncreatives" are not differentiated by general men- ‹ (U. California, Los 
tal ability, and creativity seems to be somewhat spe- Angeles.) Reported driving speeds and previo 
cific to the field in question. 18 references.—P. Ash, accidents. J, appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 293-296, 

2401. Roby, Thornton B, (Tufts U, Medford, For 275 psychology students, 
Mass.) & Lanzetta, John T. Conflicting principles frequency of traffic citation 
in man-machine system design. J, appl. Psychol, Self-reported driving Speed ( 
1957, 41, 170-178.—An experimental comparison is With number of speeding cit 
reported of two alternative principles of complex іп the kind of 
phi y en Шаш анон the Eum traffic 
principle and the “load balancing” rinciple. Usin; a 5 E Poterat p 
a Ше aircraft control Bs баси те drivers. This finding also holds for individuals b 
quiring operation under each principle, and at several previous Speeding citations and traffic citations of all 
levels of overall “load,” were tested, Within the — kinds." —P. Ash. 
limitations of the experiment both load balancing and 2407. Thomas, David R. 


02, Row! Э relative legibility of horizontal, vertical, round, semi- 
Y "Selected арбаш: 4. Сатор Does pale legibility of hor dials at four different ex 
circuit television displays. (Tech. Rep. No. 21, Роѕиге times. . . . The legibility ranking of the E 
Proj. M.) Philadelphia, Pa.: Courtney, 1958, 2] dials was found to vary with the exposure speed, Ый 
p.—The development of a set of alpha-numeric char- to the unreliability with Which the Ss were able 
acters for use on television displays is described, Tead the open-window dial. It ranked second b ү 
The report includes (1) a description of the tele. at slow exposures, but fifth best at rapid xp и 
vision display conditions which made the develop. The other four dials retained their relative pont 
ment of an improved set of characters necessary, (2) With the ranking in terms of accuracy as fol M 
a listing of some of the "rules" which appear to con- 1—horizontal ; 2—xound; 3—vertical; and 4—s 
trol legibility of the characters on rastered (tele- citeular."—P, Ash, 
vision) displays, and (3) a set of alpha-numeric 2408. von Ne 
characters which have been developed, briefly tested, the brain. N 
and found satisfactory. The viewing conditions and 1958, xiv, е 
mechanical aspects of a television display environ- is composed paratory material which wa 
ment for which these characters were devised are {о have been ri 1956 Silliman Lectures. 
discussed. For design purposes, six scaled figures book attempts to clarify the relationships betwet 
present the various experimental characters and com- artificial automata cha: i 
mercial type faces which were evaluated and either puters and the natural automata characterized by 
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brain. In the first section the author describes the 
basic features of analogue and digital machines em- 
phasizing the logical structure of the latter. In the 
second section he turns to the biological automata 
and discusses the nature of the elementary unit, the 
neuron, as well as memory functions, The concept 
of “code” is considered leading him to the conclusion 
that the brain operates in part analogically and in 
part digitally, but that the statistical language used 
is quite different than that of artificial machines.— 
W. R. Uttal. 

2409. Weldon, Roger J., & Peterson, George M. 
(U. New Mexico, Albuquerque.) Effect of design 
on accuracy and speed of operating dials. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1957, 41, 153-157.—“Three types of multi- 
turn dials, on which a range of numbers from 0 to 
999 can be set, were tested for accuracy and speed 
in setting and checking. The results of 6200 settings 
and 6200 checkings made by 124 college students are 
reported. A commercial counter-type dial was found 
to be significantly more accurate than a commercial 
scale-type dial. Speed of operation was also sig- 
nificantly faster on the counter-type dial. An ex- 
perimental-type dial of a modified scale design was 
found to be almost as accurate as the counter dial, 
although slower to operate. Because of its simplicity 
it should have a useful place in dial-setting equip- 
ment provided its design is improved to bring its 
a and numerals up to recommended size."—P. 

sh. 


(See also Abstracts 147, 149, 151, 2009) 
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2410. Brayfield, Arthur H., & Marsh, Mary 
Markley. (Kansas State Coll, Manhattan.) Apti- 
tudes, interests, and personality characteristics of 
farmers. J. appl. Psychol. 1957, 41, 98-103.—A 
group of 50 farmers were administered the DAT, the 
Kuder Preference Record, and the MMPI, and scores 
Were related to two criterion measures—the Bray- 
field-Rothe job satisfaction index and instructor's 
Tankings of on-the-job performance. Their per- 
Sonality test pattern was within the normal range, 
Job Satisfaction and job performance were unrelated, 
but distinctive aptitude and interest test profiles 
emerged. “Numerical ability and scientific interest 
Were found to be positively and significantly related 
to performance on the job. Literary interest was 
negatively but significantly related to job satisfac- 
tion. The Depression and Social Introversion-Extro- 
Version scales on the MMPI were negatively but 
Significantly correlated with job satisfaction.” 16 
Teferences.—P, Ash. 


2411. Dreyfus, Stuart E. (RAND Corp., Santa 
onica, Cal.) Computational aspects of dynamic 
Programming. Operat. Res., 1957, 5, 409-415.—Dy- 
раме programming is a method of solving multi- 
Ee decision-process problems. The mathematical 
Model is a recurrence relation defining decision con- 
itions at each stage. Some solutions involve ap- 
Proximations, Lagrange multipliers, analytic struc- 
ti res, dual approaches, and back or forward direc- 
рола, Imaginative techniques, ingeniously applied, 
uM necessary for the efficient solution. No one 
i € will work effectively for all problems, but certain 
chniques are applicable to large classes of problems. 
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' ¥ > 
A library of these techniques must besat the disposal 
of the dynamic programmer.—M. R. Marks, 

2412. Ehrlich, Danuta; Guttman, Isaiah; Schön- 
bach, Peter, (University of Minnesota) & Mills, 
Judson. Postdecision exposure to relevant in- 
formation. J. abmorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 98- 
102.—"Readership of auto advertising by new and 
old car owners was investigated in order to test some 
predictions of Festinger's theory of dissonance con- 
cerning selective exposure to information following 
decisions. It was found that new car owners read 
advertisements of their own car more often than of 
cars they considered but did not buy and other cars 
not involved in the choice. These selective tenden- 
cies in readership were much less pronounced among 
old car owners. This finding supports the theoretical 
derivation that persons in general seek out consonant 
or supporting information after an important de- 
cision in an attempt to reduce dissonance resulting 
from it."—4, S. Tamkin. 

Motivation and market behavior. Homewood, Ill 

Richard D. Irwin, 1958. 
object of this volume is to provide a wide range of 
interpretations for the benefit of marketing and busi-. 


2413. Ferber, Robert, & Wales, Hugh С. (Eds.) . 


ness people . . . it aims to present . . . different inter- - 
pretations and attitudes toward the study of motiva- - 


tion, апі... various approaches to solving problems 
in human motivation, . . . General discussions of the 
meaning and nature of . . . ‘motivation research’ are 
provided in Part I. . . . Part II is devoted to the 
psychological approach, with projective techniques 
receiving the main emphasis. . . . Nonpsychological 
survey techniques are the subject matter of Part 
IIL" Part IV is devoted to nonsurvey techniques. 
27-page references.—I. Goldberg. 

2414. Machol, Robert E. (U. Mich., Ypsilanti.) 
The mechanical blackboard. Operat. Res., 1957, 5, 
422-428.—“A device has been constructed to aid in 
solving problems of optimum distribution (the as- 
signment problem, the transportation problem, the 
traveling salesman problem, etc.). It does not mecha- 
nize the algorithm, and therefore, is not a computer; 
rather it mechanizes the tedious operations that one 
is forced to perform in manipulating such problems 
on a blackboard. While it may be used to solve cer- 
tain problems, and to demonstrate methods of solu- 
tion, its primary value is as an aid in the development 
of new algorithms. It is suggested that building 
special-purpose mechanical blackboards rather than 
special-purpose computers may prove a valuable ap- 
proach in the solution of many comparable problems.” 
—M. R. Marks. 

2415. Vidale, M. L., & Wolfe, H. B. (A. D. 
Little, Cambridge, Mass.) An operations research 
study of sales response to advertising. Operat. 
Res., 1957, 5, 370-381.—This study indicates: (a) 
reliable and reproducible results are yielded by care- 
fully designed and executed advertising experiments ; 
(b) sales and advertising interaction may be de- 
scribed by the parameters, Response Constant, Satura- 
tion Level, and Sales Decay Constant; (c) a mathe- 
matical model involving these parameters can 
used to evaluate alternate promotion campaigns ; and 
(d) sales response to advertising thus computed al- 
lows evaluation of expected return for capital in- 
vested in the advertised product.—M. R. Marks. 
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2416. Schmahl, Jane A. (Skidmore College, New 
York.) Partners in psychiatric nursing. Nurs. 
Outlook, 1957, 5, 458-460.—Psychiatric and public 
health nurses share their unique and special skills in 
helping patients who have emotional problems. The 
author analyzes (a) some misconceptions concerning 
certain stereotyped pictures in our culture, (b) how 
the social scene influences the rehabilitation of pa- 
tients, (c) long-term nature of psychiatric illness 
causes those who are trying to help them feel hope- 
less about a real cure, and (d) behavior patterns 
symptomatic of unidentified problems.—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 
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2417. Szasz, Thomas S. Psychiatric expert testi- 
‘mony: Its covert meaning and social function, 
Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 313-316—The current practices 
of psychiatric expert testimony in courts of law Oper- 
ate in the social matrix of hope that psychiatry will 
succeed where religion and politics have failed. Psy- 
chiatry has no special competence in matters of re- 
sponsibility and should avoid aggrandizements which 
have been foisted on it. It should confine itself to 
make explicit the ethical and psychological premises 
on which social acts and judgments rest and to con- 
tribute to their accurate understanding.—C, T. 
Bever. 


(See also Abstracts 1208, 1767) 
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2418. Bahm, Archie J. What makes acts right. 
Boston, Mass.: Christopher, 1958. 207 p. $4.00.— 
A philosopher presents a simplified outline of bases 
for ethical conduct, including custom, group approval, 
law, contract, success, conscience, authority, self- 
realization, and good results. With uniform criteria 
for a theory of right action, typical advantages and 
disadvantages of each are listed—R. Davidon. 


2419. Bechterew, Wladimir. La réflexologie 
collective. (Collective reflexology.) Neuchatel, 
Switzerland: Delachaux & Niestlé S. A., 1957. 312 
— p. SFr, 12.—This is a translation into the French of 
a work on collective reflexology which was published 
in Russian in 1921 but not previously available in any 
other language. The purpose was to apply general 
principles of reflexology in the analysis of social 
phenomena. Part I is concerned with questions of 
aim and method and with the relationships between 
- individual.and group behavior. Part II offers on a 
tentative basis a number of laws of group behavior, 
some of the latter being derived by analogy from 
principles of physics such as conservation of energy, 
inertia, entropy, and gravitation. Introspective and 
phenomenological types of description are reduced to 
a minimum, and a deliberate effort is made to formu- 
late laws in a strictly behavioral language.—R. F. 
Creegan. 


2420. Birand, Beglán. (Istanbul U.) Psychol- 
ogy in Turkey. Istanbul Stud. exp. Psychol., 1956, 
1, 3-5—A brief review of psychological activities in 
Turkey during the past half century.—A. R. Howard. 
2421. Blumenfeld, Walter, & Tapia, Maria Vio- 
leta. (U. San Marcos) Investigaciones sobre 
Ciertos rasgos caracterologicos. (Investigations 
about some characterological traits.) Estud. psico- 
bedag., 1956, No. 3. 51 p.—The booklet contains 
adaptations to the Spanish of the Bernreuter Per- 
Sonality Inventory and of the Thurstone Neurotic 
deen together with the main results found in 
а erent regions of Реги Бу several students who 
worked with many hundreds of male and female sub- 
Tur The data were compared with the North 
merican values—W. Blumenfeld. 
E Brown, Roger. How shall a thing be 
"s e Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 14-21.—Tries to 
"Swer the question: “What determines the name 
re to a child for a thing?" This leads to the 
EOM mS Why is one name more common than an- 
LR Things are first named so as to categorize 
E the most useful way. Probably, concrete 
ae are learned before abstract ones.—C. K. Bishop. 
(Thee Choisy, Mee анан de lamazone. 
zon yché ri 
121, 337-546. s sons.) Psyché, Paris, 1957, No. 120- 
Roe Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee) = 
x cipe for a cook book. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 
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494-497.—'"The purpose of this note is to point out © 
that the base rate is an essential part of every validity, © 
study, that p; and р» determined without reference to i 
the base rate are quite meaningless, and that every aE 
valid continuous predictor, properly used, can give 
better predictions than those given by the base rate 
alone.” —W. J. Meyer. j " 

2425. Davis, В. С. The domain of homeostasis, 
Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 8-13.—A critical analysis of 
the concept of homeostasis shows that. it is not a 
good model for behavior, In the broad sense of the 
word it explains more than necessary and if the con- 
cept is restricted to negative feedback then it does . 
not fit all the facts. Homeostasis exists in respect 
to certain variables, and these should be discovered, 
but it is only a special case of the more general con- 
ception of the response of systems to inputs.—C. K. 
Bishop. * Ж 

2426. Graber, Gustav Hans. Psychologie des 
Mannes. (Psychology of the man.) Stuttgart, er- 
many: Ernst Klett, 1957. 320 p. DM 19.80.—The 
discussion is based on a combination of clinical ex- 
perience and theoretical framework which leans heavily 
on psychoanalysis. The first section deals with the 
concepts of man and his psychology seen in historical 
perspective. Graber relates men's needs and char- 
acteristics to those of familiar mythological and his- 
torical figures. The second section describes. the 
physical and psychological development in detail, be- + 
ginning with a discussion of the properties of the male 
germ cell Differences between male.and female 
attributes are stressed. The third and most compre- 
hensive section deals with the adult male, particularly 
his weaknesses and strivings. The common man is 
described as well as psychological deviates. The book 
concludes on an optimistic note: a glimpse into the 
future man’s self-realization and liberation—E. OF 
Kay. 

2427. Hadfield, J. A. Psychology and morals: 
An analysis of character. (15th ed.) New York: 
McBride, 1958. vii, 219 p. $3.50.—Substance based 
on the Dale lectures at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
in 1920, Chapters deal with subject matter as diverse 
as the determinants of character, sentiments, disposi- 
tions and complexes, the organized self, the will, 
therapeutics, sublimation, and motives. The author 
concludes that there are 3 principles of psychological 
Cod moral health: know thyself, accept thyself, be 
thyself —W. A. Koppe. X i 

2428. Hills, John R. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N Can we find the latent sci- - 


) € 
entists? Sch. Soc., 1957, 85, 306—308.— This study. 
traits or constella- - 


indicates that there are no unique c i- 
tion of traits which can be called mathematical apti- 
tude. Tests given 100 subjects in engineering and 
mathematics resulted in a wide variety of correla- 
tions and range of scores. A single test of mathe- 
matical aptitude would be impossible to construct be- 
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j^ à s Wu 
cause of the constellation of abilities represented by 


mathematical aptitude.—E. M. Bower. 


2429. Holmes, Stewart W. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston) Zen Buddhism and transactional psy- 
chology. Eic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 14, 243-249. 
— "Zen and transactional psychology furnish us with 
one meeting point for East and West.” References 
are made to writings of Zen masters and John Dewey. 
—F. Elliott. 


2430. Kantor, J. R. (Indiana U.) Events and 
constructs in the science of psychology. Philoso- 
phy: Banished and recalled. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 
7, 55-60.—The outcomes of the banishing of philoso- 
phy and its subsequent recall are examined in the 
light of construct development in contemporary psy- 
chology. It is concluded, “whatever philosophy sci- 
entists require must be clearly different from the kind 
banished and recalled.” Evidence for this conclusion 
is based on examination of: (a) the frequent con- 
fusion between events and constructs; (b) confused 
‘use of the term variable as a linguistic term, an event 
factor, and a construct; and (c) use of intervening 
variables for “loading the organism with internal 
principles and powers.” A careful analysis of events, 
procedures, and constructs is urged in terms of a 
naturalistic and nontraditional psychology.—S. C. 
Ratner, 


2431. Lumsden, J. (U. Western Australia) A 
factorial approach to unidimensionality. Aust. 
J. Psychol, 1957, 9, 105-111—"The ideal and em- 
pirical factor constitutions of an item are defined 
respectively as the factor loadings obtainable from a 
hypothetical, variance-on-all factors population and 
as the factor loadings obtainable from an actual 
group."—P, E. Lichtenstein. 


.2432. Lund, Frederick Н. (Temple U.) Bio- 
dynamics vs. Freudian psychodynamics. Educa- 
tion, 1957, 78, 41-54.—The author analyzes the rela- 
tionships between biodynamics and Freudian psycho- 
dynamics. Discussion includes: chemical factors in 
mental life and behavior, the individual as а bio- 
logical unit, the internal environment, the chemistry 
of drives, internal direction of emotional behavior, 
the body's defenses and adaptations to stress, the 
revolution in psychiatry, the chemical mind, the 
chemical personality, implications in early training, 
metabolic factors in child development, training fac- 
tors in personality development, and training and 
stress tolerance.—S$. M. Amatora. 

2433. Manniche, E., & Falk, G. (U. Washing- 
ton) Age and the Nobel prize. Behav. Sci., 1957, 
2, 301-307.— The scientific contributions of Nobel 
prize winners in physics and chemistry were made 
at a significantly earlier age than the contributions 
of winners in physiology and medicine. “What is 
suggested by the preceding is that scientists working 
in a field in-which significant contributions are related 
to consequent systematization of predictive knowl- 
edge may make their discoveries at an earlier age 

. than those working in a discipline in which detailed 
» phenomenological knowledge constitute the main 
‘body’ of that discipline."—J. Arbit. 

2434. Mispelblom Beyer, F. Over het begrip 
"autoritaire persoonlijkheid." (On the concept of 
the “authoritarian personality.”) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 12, 367-391.—A literature study survey- 
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ing the development of the concept of the authori- 
` tarian personality in the last decades. 32 references, 


—R. H. Howwink. 


2435. Page, F. Hilton. The unity of psychology, 
Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 1956, 5, 12-20.— Th 
outward diversity and multiplication of activities in 
psychology reflect an inner disunity. Critics of psy- 
chology charge it with ignoring or denying altogether 
what is distinctly human in man's behavior. It will 
cease to be an inhuman science if it recognizes its 
methodological limitations and that there are activities 
of man which are more than adjustment processes or 
biosocial processes.—J. Bucklew. 


2436. Rappaport, David. L'arbre de la science, 
(The tree of science.) Psyché., Paris, 1957, No. 120- 
121, 347-358.—A tree was always a feminine-mother 
symbol. Mythologic and sundry cultural references 
are analyzed. It is considered that this symbolic 
nature is still carried on in our present tradition, 
both religious and scientific. —M. Knobel. 


2437. Roe, Anne, & Simpson, George (Eds) 
Behavior and evolution. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
Univer. Press, 1958. viii, 557 p. $10.00.— This col- 
lection of 23 papers is the outcome of 2 conferences 
sponsored by the American Psychological Association 
and the Society for the Study of Evolution. As a 
result of the conferences, the contributing writers 
were assigned specific areas in which to write. Roe 
& Simpson have arranged the papers into 5 sections. 
Part I (3 selections) covers current general theory 
of evolution: the main thesis is that evolution of be- 
havior depends on the rise and history of mechanisms 
that initiate and mediate behavior. Part II (5 selec- 
tions) reviews behavior, what it is descriptively and 
how its different aspects may be explained and inter- 
related through evolution. Part III (7 selections) 
consists of diverse selections by specialists in com- 
parative behavior, ranging from psychologists to sys- 
tematists. Part IV (3 selections) is made of selec- 
tions by zoologists. Part V (4 selections) empha- 
sizes the fact that in man biological evolution has led 
into a whole new array of mechanisms, those of hu- 
man cultures.—J. Suter. 2 

2438. Shaw, Franklin J. (Purdue U.) Transi- 
tional experiences and psychological growth. ЁС. 
Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 15, 39-45. —An explanation 
for the proposition that the organism's most basic 
tendency is to strive for self-realization.—F. Elliott. 

2439. Stuermann, Walter E. (U. Tulsa) The 
name of Jesus: Word-magic in the Book of Acts. 
Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 14, 262-266.—1he 
name-formula as a magic-act is discussed with exten- 
sive references to the Bible.—F. Elliott. 

2440. Van Strien, P. J. De psychologie van de 
prullemand. (The psychology of the waste-basket.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 161-171—A phê- 
nomenological analysis of the function of the waste- 
basket in human life and society. Its 3 main aspects 
are defined as: place of order, place of surprise, ant 
place of transitoriness.—R. Н. Houwink. 

„2441. Volokitina, M. N. Etudes sur la psycholo- 
gie des eléves de la première classe scholae 
(Studies in the psychology of students in the 9 
form.) Enfance, 1956, 9(1), 1-55. 

2442, Zajone, Robert В. (U. Michigan), Psy 
chology in Poland: From М. Choynowski's “ОЛ 
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the Awakening of Polish Psychology.” — Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 730-733.—"During recent 
years Polish psychology has been in a subservient 
sition in the universities; applied psychological 
services have been reduced; in five years only one 
issue of the major psychological journal has ap- 
peared Many changes are called for in Polish psy- 
chology: (a) the elimination from psychology of 
ideological assumptions, (b) the re-education of exist- 
ing personnel, (c) developing contacts with Western 
psychology, (d) creating a psychological journal for 
publishing works by Polish authors and reporting 
exhaustively and quickly the psychological develop- 
ments of the world at large, (e) speedy translation of 
some of the best introductory psychological texts in 
various fields, (f) establishing a Psychological In- 
stitute of the Polish Academy of Science, and (g) 
educating party and government officials and the 
society about the role which a well-established psy- 
chology can and should perform in various applied 
fields.—S. J, Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 2549) 
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2443. Ansbacher, Heinz. Die Psychologie Al- 
fred Adlers, ihre Entwicklung und Bedeutung. 
(Alfred Adler’s psychology, its development and 
significance.) Fortsch. Med., 1957, 75, 1—12.—А1- 
fred Adler’s psychology is too often judged by his 
earlier writing only, the importance of his later de- 
velopment is neglected. There, however, we find the 
essence of his psychology: the strong relation to 
society which makes all his formulations testable. 
25 references.—W. J. Koppitz. 


2444. Barreiros E Santos. A patologia neuro- 
psico-fisiológica е as aberraçôes plásticas. (Neuro- 
Psychophysiological pathology and aberrations in the 
plastic arts.) Broteria, 1958, 66, 424-434.—Aberra- 
tions in the abstractionist currents of modern plastic 
arts reveal the predominance of functional psychic 
energy stemming from unconscious levels of the per- 
sonality. Similar unconscious manifestations are 
found in the artistic productions of primitive cultures, 
children, and the mentally ill. Such manifestations in 
dern art are responses of a primitive type to frus- 
Eaton or inhibited goal attainment, which involves a 
каза scale of artistic values. Such aberrations 
fitic TR always pathological but may be due to po- 
d al subservience, as is the case under communist 
omination.—W, W. Meissner. 


2445. Baxter, Clayton. Some limitations of 
aralt psychology. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 
E 6, 8-17.—Among the limitations of the Gestalt 
Deren discussed are the following: failure to 
Binh. y configurations accurately, the ambiguity of 
tion concepts as dynamic determination and regula- 
TER inadequate handling of the topics of emotion and 
ul lvation, and the difficulties in resolving success- 
2i the dualistic theories of mind and its objects.— 

» Bucklew, 
n 15 Bullock, D. H. (Institute Pennsylvania 
Ond" Phila., Pa.) Drugs and behavior theory: 
1957 man’s opinions. Psychol. Newslir., NYU, 
a » 9, 58-62.—The author suggests "that (a) the 
Й пена analysis of negative reinforcing stimu- 
unctions remains the key to the eventual under- 
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standing of the phenomena designated by terms such 
as fear, anxiety, escape, and avoidance; and (b) the 
administration of interesting juices as independent 
variables in studies dealing with negative reinforcers 
provides a highly fruitful means for furthering and 
helping to clarify our understanding of these phe- 
nomena at both the animal and human level.” 23 
references.—M. S. Mayzsner. 

2447. Cesio, Fidias R. Psicoanálisis del hábito 
de fumar. (Psychoanalysis of smoking habits.) 
Rev. Psicoanál, Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 368-374.— 
There is a clear relationship between smoking and 
oral tendencies. Smoking could be an expression of 
masoquistic dependency on an internalized mother, 
and smoke is the dangerous food provided by this bad 
mother.—M. Knobel. : 

2448. Chari, С. Т. К. (Madras Christian Coll., 
Tambaram) Quantum field theory and ‘goal-di- 
rected’ activity. J. psychol. Res., 1957, 1(1), 8-18.— 
The author has discussed the proposal to extend the 
analogies furnished by quantum field theory to neuro- 
physiology and psychology. The classical fields de- 
scribed by the space-time functions can be developed 
from a variational principle so chosen that its Euler- 
Lagrange equations are the field equations. The in- 
troduction of Hamiltonian H makes it possible to 
formulate the canonical field equations in the lan- 
guage of classical mechanics, Mathematical models 
are already being used in psychology. 71 references, 
—U. Pareek. 5 

2449, Churchill, Eileen. (City of Leeds Trainin; 
Coll., England) A new look at Piaget’s theory of 
stages: Some experimental evidence. Bull, Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 66-67.—Abstract. 

2450. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Illinois) The two 
disciplines of scientific psychology. Amer, Psy- 
chologist, 1957, 12, 671-684.—"No man can be ac- 
quainted with all of psychology today." "The past 
and future place within psychology of 2 historic 
streams of method, thought, and affiliation—experi- 
mental psychology and correlational psychology—is 
discussed in this address of the President at the 65th 
annual convention of the APA. “The well-known 
virtue of the experimental method is that it brings 
situational variables under tight control. . . . The 
correlation method, for its part, can study what man 
has not learned to control or can never hope to con- 
trol... . A true federation of the disciplines is re- 
quired. Kept independent, they can give only wrong 
answers or no answers at all regarding certain im- 
portant problems. . . . Correlational psychology studies 
only variance among organisms; experimental psy- 
chology studies only variance among treatments, 
united discipline will study both of these, but it will 
also be concerned with the otherwise neglected inter- 
actions between organismic and treatment variables, | 
Our job is to invent constructs and to form a network 
of laws which permits prediction."—$. J, Lachman. 

2451. David, T. танага PAPER 
beyamenu. (On the situation of psychology today. 
Оет, 195 11, 130-138.—The "3rd letter" deals " 
from a rather negativistic point of view with be- 
haviorism and its development. Thorndike's laws. of 
learning are critically evaluated and his contribution 
to educational psychology positively stressed. The 
“4th letter" deals with psychoanalysis as a method 
of study, as therapy as well as theory. There is 
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given a negative evaluation of Watson’s and Тһогп- 
dike’s attempts to incorporate psychoanalysis in their 
theoretical framework. European and American 
testology is described, in order to show its importance 
for the development of clinical psychology and of 
psychology of personality.—H. Ormian. 


2452. Devereux, George; Almansi, Renato J., 
& Kanzer, Mark. Applied psychoanalysis. In J. 
Frosch & N. Ross (Eds.), The annual survey of 
psychoanalysis. Vol. IV (see 33: 2457), 307-389.— 
Papers reviewed in this chapter are divided into 3 
major areas: social and cultural studies; religion, 
mythology, and folklore; literature, arts, and aesthet- 
ics. Insights derived from the sociocultural sciences 
are being used more abundantly to expand the scope 
and effectiveness of psychoanalytic therapy. While 
psychoanalytic concepts have been used for the pur- 
pose of understanding myths and religious phenomena, 
some papers have looked for direct parallels between 
clinical experiences and myths. In general, the psy- 
choanalytic approach to folklore, religion, and my- 
thology has become more comprehensive. Psycho- 
analytic studies of literature, art, and aesthetics are 
beginning to make the techniques and styles of the 
artist accessible to analytic evaluation, in contrast to 
the older (and still present) practice of applying deep 
psychological insights to the arts. The latter trend 
suffers from an overabundance of highly dubious and 
speculative hypotheses.—F. Costin. 


2453. Ellingson, Robert J. (Neb. Psychiat. In- 
stit, Omaha) Comment on Kleitman’s note. Psy- 
chol. Bull, 1957, 54, 360.—A brief answer to com- 
ments made by Kleitman on the issues involved in 
research on wakefulness and consciousness.—W. J. 
Meyer. 


2454. Fahler, J. (Duke U.) ESP card tests 
with and without hypnosis. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 
21, 179-185.—4 subjects were tested for ESP in the 
waking state and again under the influence of hyp- 
nosis. The scores in the waking state were near 
mean chance expectation, while those in hypnosis 
were positive and statistically significant. No con- 
clusion is reached regarding whether the improved 
scoring was due to hypnosis as such or to heightened 
motivation.—J. G. Pratt. 


2455. Forwald, H. (Box 4611, Ludvika, Sweden) 
A continuation of the study of psychokinesis and 
physical conditions. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 98- 
121.—Further experiments were done to test the 
psychokinesis effect upon the placement of tumbling 
cubes. The falling objects were released mechani- 
cally down an incline and were directed along the 
centerline of a horizontal plane. As they fell, the 
subject concentrated upon having them deviate to- 
ward a designated target side, either the right or the 
left. Significant results were obtained, and cubes of 
different mass and materials are compared regarding 
the physical “side force” that would be required to 
produce the results.—J. G. Pratt. 


2456. Frankel, Ernest. Contribution à l'étude 
de l'analité. (Contribution to the study of anality.) 
Psyché, Paris, 1957, No. 120-121, 371-395.—First 
part of a study on the anal stage of personality de- 
velopment with its correlations with the physiologic 
process of digestion and the conscious and uncon- 
scious dynamics.—M. Knobel. 
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2457. Frosch, John, & Ross, Nathaniel (Eds. 
The annual survey of psychoanalysis. Vol. IV, 
New York: International Univer. Press, 1957. xiv, 
770 p. $12.00.—This summary of psychoanalytic 
publications of 1953 is presented in 11 chapters, 10 
of which are abstracted separately in this book. Sum- 
maries and discussion of them are divided into these 
areas: history (S. Gabe), critique and methodology 
(L. Rangell), ego psychology and instinct studies 
(N. Ross), clinical (J. Frosch), dreams (J. Frosch), 
psychoanalytic child psychiatry (N. Ross), applied 
psychoanalysis (С. Devereux, К. Almansi, & М, 
Kanzer), psychoanalytic therapy (J. Lander), train- 
ing (J. Frosch), psychoanalytic studies in psychiatry 
(L. Kolb), and psychoanalytic books (18 are sum- 
marized by different contributors).  258-item bib- 
liography.—F. Costin. 

2458. Gabe, Sigmund. History. In J. Frosch & 
N. Ross (Eds.), The annual survey of psychoanaly- 
sis. Vol. IV (see 33: 2457), 3-22.— Contributions 
to the history of psychoanalysis during 1953 are sum- 
marized and discussed under these categories: bio- 
graphical studies, case history follow-ups, and his- 
torical surveys. The majority of these publications 
centered around the development of Freud's per- 
sonality and thought.—F. Costin. 

2459, George, F. H. Logic and behaviour. Sci. 
News, 1957, No. 45, 45-60.—The author asserts that 
the need for the prediction of individual behavior as 
over against groups of organisms can only be met by 
a study of internal or physiological mechanisms. 
Further, theories concerning these mechanisms re- 
quire such symbolic logic models as McCulloch and 
Pitts have proposed. One advantage of regarding 
organisms as logic net computers is the possibility 
of integrating the logical, mathematical, and bio- 
logical sciences.—J. R. Kantor. 

2460. Gopalaswami, M. V. The science of 
values. Pratibha, 1958, 1, 4-10.—9 positive and 9 
negative values were rank-ordered by Indian men, 
Indian women, Canadian men, and Canadian women. 
The intergroup and sex differences were revealed. 
A list of personal and social qualities and ends and 
means were also given. The results obtained have 
been discussed.—U. Pareek. 

2461. Görres, A. Personale Psychoanalyse? 
(Personalistic psychoanalysis?) Psyche, Heidel, 
1957, 11, 831-837.—Recent works under the rubric 
of personalistic psychology have appeared from 
Nuttin, I. Caruso, W. Daim, A. Niedermeyer, and 
К. Stern. This viewpoint tends to confuse the pre- 
personal and personal levels of organismic function- 
ing, so that problems of neurosis are perceived as 
resolvable on the personal level.  Psychotherapeutic 
experience, however, shows that disorders on „те 
voluntary or involuntary levels of psychic function- 
ing may coexist with order on the involuntary of 
voluntary levels respectively —E, W. Eng. 

2462. Guardini, Romano. Sigmund Freud und 
die Erkenntnis der menschlichen Wirklichkeit. 
(Sigmund Freud and the knowledge of human 
reality.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 97-107.— 
Freud developed a more inclusive and clear concep- 
tion of the whole person than had previously existe 
disclosing the interrelations of the psychic and physi- 
cal aspects of being human. Implicit in Freud's 
recognition of human responsibility and in his con- 
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tept of sublimation is a belief in an autonomous 
nent of the human being, integrating the sundry 
irs of experienced opposites,—E. W. Eng. 


2463. Henle, Mary. Some problems of eclec- 
ism. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 296-305.—"Ex- 
ples have been presented to show that eclectics tend 
resolve conflicts in psychology by glossing over 
differences and obscuring the issues. Such solu- 
s achieve harmony at the price of specific theory 
the area of controversy, and thus sacrifice fruit- 
ess in the discovery of new fact. Closer examina- 
Йоп often reveals implicit theories underlying such 
"solutions, but unexpressed and unexamined theory 
can hardly be expected to equal explicit hypotheses 
‘ither in fruitfulness or adequacy in dealing with 
Known facts. It is here suggested that differences 
need to be resolved in psychology not by denying 
‘them and attempting to combine existing theories, but 
by focusing on the differences and using them to get 
Е view of the relevant phenomena.”—C. К. 
op. 
2464. Herman, David T. (U. Wichita) Рег- 
ctives in psychology: II. What is the stimu- 
us? Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 70-72.—The concept of 
е stimulus as used in psychology is traced from its 
igins in biology through an intricate series of modi- 
ations into contemporary psychology. It is sug- 
ted that its biological meaning, in terms of energy 
ch activates tissue, has been inappropriately main- 
ed in psychological use. Some workers who use 
lle concept in psychology also question the adequacy 
the energy impingement definition, “The specific 
WS [of these workers] vary considerably, common 
them is that the character and operation of the 
‘Stimulus is a function of the way the organism inter- 
acts with it.” Specific examples of workers who use 
the interaction concept are discussed.—S. C. Ratner. 


i sively from a sense of guilt in reaction to am- 
bivalent feelings of love and hate for parental au- 
Mority. Freud's genealogy of morals has more in 
Ommon with a Biblical than with a classical con- 
ption of moral origins."—L. A. Pennington. 


1,9466. Knapp, Peter Н. (Boston U.) Con- 
E ous and unconscious affects: A preliminary ap- 
Proach to concepts and methods of study. Psy- 
Mat, res, Rep., 1957, 8, 55-74.—An historical review 
Иле Subject is first given and is then followed by 
€ author's suggestions regarding the study of affect 
4 reference to such variables as “time span,” “in- 
ity, “fusion,” and "layers" or complexity.—L. 
ennington. 
2467. Leibbrand, Werner. Die biographische 
Beistesgeschichtliche Einordnung Sigmund 
E. (The biographical and intellectual historical 
ae of Freud.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 

-89.—Freud’s theories owed much to the think- 
8 of the 19th century: Scherner, Darwin, Haeckel, 
cer, Herbart, Brentano, Lombroso, Nietzsche, 
Tcot, and others.—E. W. Eng. 
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2468. т енен. Rudolph М. Some thoughts 
on interpretation in the theory and practice of psy- 
choanalysis. Psychoanal, Stud. Child, 1957, 12, nm 
150.—The neurotic symptom stands for the patient's 
memories, conflicts, thoughts, impulses, and fears. 
Effectiveness of interpretation is contingent upon 
dosage, hierarchy, wording, and timing. Interpreta- 
tion aims at uncovering what the patient does not 
know by means of what he does know about himself, 
The nature of preparatory work for interpretation has 
not been described in sufficient detail. The stressing 
of a time sequence of some reactions may aid the 
patient to understand his reactions. The patient's 
material enables the analyst to make interpretations 
which in turn bring new material to the fore,—D, 
Prager. 


2469. Mann, John H. (New York U.) The ex- 
perimentalist vs. the clinician: A dialogue. Int. J. 
Sociometry, 1957, 1, 159-162.—In dialogue form, the 
lack of effective communication between experimen- 
talists and clinicians is presented, together with some 
of the bases of that lack. 2 basic issues are presented: 
that between research-orientation and therapy-orien- 
tation, and that over the term objectivity.—J. W. 
Meyer. 

2470. Masserman, Jules H. (Ed.) Science and 
psychoanalysis. Vol. І. Integrative studies. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. vi, 201 p. $545. 
—The major portion of the book presents the trans- 
actions of the Academy of Psychoanalysis formed in 
1956. The articles discuss psychoanalysis in rela- 
tion to its biological and anthropological roots, pre- 
Freudian origins of psychoanalysis, communication 
problems, philosophy, and scientific thought. Some 
of the contributors are Rioch, Devereux, Weigert, 
Grinker, Kardiner, Appel, Rado, and Masserman.— 
D. Prager. 

2471. Meinertz, J. Die Tiefenpsychologie in 
ihren Beziigen zu wesentlichen Strómungen der 
gegenwärtigen geistigen Atmosphäre. (The rela- 
tions of depth psychology to basic trends of the con- 
temporary intellectual atmosphere.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1957, 11, 473-504.—A fruitful exchange of views has 
been going on between depth psychology and the ex- 
istential philosophies of Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre, 
Marcel, and others. In the practice of psychotherapy 
it is impossible to uphold the distinction between sci- 
entific psychological understanding and a stringently 
philosophical understanding like the “human being 
analysis” of Heidegger. At present, moreover, new 
problems of philosophy are turning out to be strongly 
psychological in character, while both psychology and 
psychotherapy are turning to the new philosophies for 
a clearer definition of their proper spheres of activity. 
—E. W. Eng. 

2472. Minkowski, E. Les notions Bleuleriennes. 
(Bleuler's ideas.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(5), 
833-844.—The author reviews Bleuler’s contribution 
to psychopathology in the light of phenomenological 
and existential psychologies.—M. D. Stein. 

2473. Murphy, G. (Menninger Foundation, To- 
peka) Notes for a parapsychological autobiog- 
raphy. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 165-178.—The 
writer traces his activities in relation to parapsychol- 
ogy from their beginnings in his youth until the pres- 
ent time. The importance of parapsychology is that 
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"it seems to promise a radical reconstruction of our 
conception of space, time, energy, and personality."— 
J. G. Pratt. 

2474. Nehnevajsa, Jiri. (Columbia U.) Socio- 
cultural models in psychiatry. Group Psychother., 
1956, 9, 268-273.—''Psychoanalytic theories have grad- 
ually been extended to become increasingly more psy- 
chodramatic, . . . Roughly speaking, the chronology 
of psychiatry's growth is one of step-by-step transi- 
tion from medical-biological, to psychological, to so- 
ciological, and anthropological models." The relation- 
ship of Moreno's theory to the work of Sullivan, 
Horney, Ruesch, Parsons, Adler, and others is dis- 
cussed.—F. Auld, Jr. 


2475. Ross, Nathaniel. Ego psychology and in- 
stinct studies. In J. Frosch & N. Ross (Eds.), The 
annual survey of psychoanalysis. Vol. IV (see 33: 
2457), 52-128.—Articles summarized in this chapter 
deal with these topics: dynamic, topographical, eco- 
nomic, and structural considerations; development; 
theory of instincts, theory of affects; object relations ; 
specific instinct studies; and specific ego functions. 
Ross notes in these publications the “continuing trend 
toward greater subtlety . . . and complexity, in psy- 
choanalytic hypotheses concerning the basic drives, 
and the development of the psychic apparatus .. . 
[and] the appearance of attempts to correlate the 
newer findings in neurophysiology with psychoana- 
lytic theory.”—F, Costin. 

2476. Salzy, Pierre. La chimére dont la psy- 
chanalyse a fait une vérité. (A chimera made true 
through psychoanalysis.) Psyché, Paris, 1957, No. 
120—121, 359-366.—Even though Descartes said that 
everybody can understand mathematics, there are 
frustrating circumstances in life in regard to mathe- 
matics, namely, examination periods for some stu- 
dents. This Cartesian paradox is analyzed and 4 
cases are presented in which the mathematics records 
of the students were so poor that they were almost 
expelled from school. Psychoanalysis helped them 
so much that they became the top mathematic students 
of their class.—M. Knobel. 

2477. Sartre, Jean-Paul. Der Leib. (The body.) 
Beitr. Sexualforsch., 1956, No. 9. vii, 66 p.—This 
is a German translation by Н. and A. Wagner of a 
chapter from Sartre's Being and Nothingness (see 
30: 7920).—H. P. David. 

2478. Scheffler, Israel. (Harvard U.) Inductive 
inference: A new approach. Science, 1958, 127, 
177-181.—"In 1955, Goodman published Fact, Fic- 
tion, and Forecast, in which he presented the out- 
lines of a new approach to the understanding of in- 
duction. This recent work has also aroused con- 
siderable comment by philosophers, both in print and 
out, and it is safe to say that the discussion is still 
in its early stages. ... The aim of this article is . . . 
to acquaint the scientific reader with the background 
and the direction of Goodman's investigations, as they 
bear on the interpretation of induction. Major sec- 
tions are: ‘Hume’s Challenge and the Generalization 
Formula,’ ‘Goodman’s Refutation of the Generaliza- 

tion Formula,’ ‘Attempt to Repair the Generalization 
Formula,’ and ‘Goodman’s New Approach. Good- 
man’s new idea is to utilize pragmatic or historical 
information that may fairly be assumed available at 
the time of induction, and to define projectibility in 
terms of such extra-syntactic information.” “En- 
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trenchment” is his basic concept. Goodman’s new ap- 
proach is still in its early stage. Continuing study 
refinement and revision is expected —S. J. Lachman, 

2479. Schutz, William C. FIRO: A three-di- 
mensional theory of interpersonal behavior. New 
York: Rinehart, 1958. ix, 267 p. $6.50.—The title 
stands for "Fundamental Interpersonal Relations 
Orientation.” There are 3 kinds of these relations; 
inclusion, control, affection. The book presents a 
theory based on 6 years of research begun in the 
Navy and continued at Tufts and Harvard. There 
is evident in the book’s organization and content the 
influence of scientific philosophy, psychoanalytic theo- 
rists, and small group theory, Each chapter (ex- 
cept 4 and 10) begins with a systematic postulate, 
and the theory as a whole is fitted into a framework 
structured by Bayes’ rule. Chapter 4 presents 
FIRO-B, the measuring instrument, while Chapter 10 
presents the theory in summary and in “formal” 
fashion, There are 3 appendices which present (a) 
the rule of Bayes, (b) the case history of a theory- 
derived questionnaire, and (c) experimental materials. 
96-item bibliography—M. Brown. 

2480, Shaklee, A. B. (U. Denver) Optional 
stopping and the theory maker. Psychol, Rep, 
1958, 4, 17.—"Among psychological variables which 
may influence theory construction, one which seems 
to deserve attention is optional stopping—or allow- 
ing the point for terminating observations to be de- 
cided by their nature." Some problems such as 
invalidation of theorems of probability and standard 
procedures for analyzing individual experiments are 
noted. It is suggested that "analysis in terms of 
optional stopping can be of increasing value to the 
developer or evaluator of theoretical structures, as 
well as to the worker mainly interested in abstract 
characteristics of theorizing or in psychological fac- 
tors that influence such activity."—C. H. Ammons. 

2481. Spiegel, E. A. (Temple U.) Neurologic 
aspects of the body-mind problem. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 614—621.—8Studies are reviewed that 
throw light on “which parts of the brain are indis- 
pensable for those neural processes that are a pre- 
requisite for the appearance of mental phenomena, ang 
which characteristics these neural processes display: 
This discussion is fitted into a framework that con- 
siders the larger body-mind problem.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2482. Steen, D. (1530 S. Beverly Glen, Los An- 
geles 24) Success with complex targets in'a 
baseball game. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 133-146. 
—A “baseball” game was devised in which the plays 
depended upon the face combinations obtained when 
3 dice—1 red and 2 white—were thrown. Over ? 
series of 100 games played between the experimenter 
and another person, significant deviations from chance 
expectation were found which indicated that the dice 
combinations were influenced by PK (psychokinesis 
motivated by the player's desire to win.—J. G. Pratt. 

2483. Thompson, Clara. (William A. White Inst. 
of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis & Psychology) 7 
different schools of psychoanalysis. Amer. ++ 
Nurs. 1957, 57, 1304-1307.— The principal differ 
énces lie in 2 general areas. Some schools question 
aspects of Freud's theory of personality developme"? 
and there is a difference of opinion about the {уре un 
unconscious material which is most significant. T 
Freudian school stresses the importance of recalling 
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the past, while Adler and Horney stress the impor- 
fance of the patient’s unconscious goal. Other 
schools, especially those of Jung and Sullivan, feel 
that both aspects are of great importance. The author 
then proceeds to analyze differences as follows: Freud, 
Adler, Jung, Rank, Ferenczi, Sullivan, and Fromm. 
In spite of the many disagreements, thinkers are 
working toward the creation of a science of man built 
on the Freudian foundation.—S. M. Amatora. 


2484. Tornebohm, Hakan. (U. Khartoum) On 
two logical systems proposed in the philosophy of 
quantum-mechanics. Theoria, 1957, 23, 84-101.— 
Destouches-Fevrier and Reichenbach have each pre- 
- sented 3-valued propositional systems. Destouches- 
Fevrier holds that hers is a theory of being repre- 
senting general features of the world. Reichenbach 
does not make this claim for his but holds that his is 
most suitable for coping with certain logical dificul- 
ties, The author presents both theories in his own 
form and examines some of the formal properties of 
both. Of 7 formulae which he presents he finds 4 
to be valid in all subsystems of Destouches-Fevrier 
and 5 to be valid in all subsystems of Reichenbach.— 
M. Brown. 


2485. Van de Geer, J. P. Psychologische toe- 
passingen van de informatie-theorie. II. (Psy- 
chological applications of the information theory. 
IL) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 333-357.— 
From a further analysis of a number of specific psy- 
chological applications of information theory in the 
fields of perception, test analysis, reaction time, and 
thinking, it is concluded that information theory has 
2 different aspects, that of a statistical tool and that 
of an expedient in the construction of theoretical 
models, 43-item bibliography —R. Н. Houwink. 

2486. Walker, К. Е. (0. Western Australia) 
A critique of the phenomenological theory of be- 
haviour. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 97-104.—The 
theme running through various phenomenological 
Psychologies is that behavior can be explained “in 
terms of the subject’s direct experience.” An ex- 
amination of the phenomenological theory of Snygg 
and Combs suggests that they have resurrected the 
old view that consciousness is the subject-matter of 
psychology. The conclusion is drawn that a phe- 
tomenological theory cannot be consistently main- 
ained and that the theory tends unfortunately to 
give a priority to perceptual phenomena.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


(See also Abstract 2551) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


RAN. Attwood, P. R, & Hunter, R. Е. (East 
BER Coll. Agri) A method for studying the 
Do rental grazing of hill sheep. Brit. J. Anim. 
n m 1957, 5, 149-152.—An apparatus for study- 
tok fe preferential grazing of hill sheep with respect 
is dd erent sward types is described. The apparatus 
iam aptable for use under a great variety of slope 
d es. Plans of the apparatus and its mode of use 
te included—L. Т. O'Kelly. 
aie Auld, F., Jr., Dreyer, Н. W., & Dollard, J. 
Шап 0.) _Measurement of electrical skin re- 
Lis during interviews. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
A IL The authors have described equipment suit- 
* lor recording electrical skin resistance during 
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interviews: an electrode-holder that maintains good 
contact of electrodes with the skin without causing 
discomfort to the patient, and a zero-suppression cir- 
cuit that is believed to be superior to bridge circuits. 
Some typical results obtained with this equipment 
have been described."—C. H. Ammons. 


2489. Bertrand, Gérard. (Institut d'Optique, 
Paris) — Colorimétre trichromatique différentiel 
visuel destiné à le mesture d'échantillons voisins 
du blanc. (Visual differential trichromatic colorime- 
ter designed to measure near-white specimens.) Rev. 
Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1957, 36, 509-530.—A color- 
imeter is described for measuring small color differ- 
ences between a known standard sample and unknown 
samples deviating from the standard by small amounts. 
The instrument comprises a dark surround, an 8° 
field, and monocular viewing. Light of continuously 
variable chromaticness is additively mixed with light 
from the unknown sample to create a match with the 
known standard. Luminance of the standard can be 
varied to complete the match. 6 observers each 
matched 6 unknown near-white samples 30 times. 
Precision is shown to be several times higher than 
that obtained with a Donaldson colorimeter and that 
reported by MacAdam, but is comparable to that re- 
ported by Brown and only slightly less than that for 
spectrophotometry. Accuracy is poor enough so the 
author suggests using the colorimeter only for differ- 
ential measurements.—R. W. Burnham. 

2490. Bourdy, Clotilde. Contribution à l'étude 
de la vision binoculaire de l'espace. (Contribution 
to the study of binocular space perception.) Rev. 
Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1957, 36, 449-475, 570-598,— 
The behavior of binocular convergence in nocturnal 
vision was studied by a "subjective" method, Ке- 
sults show that the fusion reflex is inversely related 
to luminance and convergence approaches a limit in 
total darkness independent of test-field distance. 
Heterophoria was mot systematically involved but 
ametropia was.  Binocular nocturnal convergence 
can explain night myopia in part. A convergence 
limit was said to be found, not only in total darkness, 
but at all Iuminances if all “fusional matter" is sup- 
pressed. The relationship between the data and Lune- 
burg's visual space was studied, as well as the rela- 
tionship with Hardy's modification of Luneburg's 
space.—R. W. Burnham. 

2491. Braun, F. (Liége, Belgium) Les nouvel- 
les réalisations du Laboratoire de Colorimétrie de 
PUniversité Catholique de Louvain. (New de- 
velopments from the colorimetry laboratory of the 
Catholic University of Louvain.) Farbe, 1957, 6, 
141-149.—2 new spectrophotometers are described. 
Both use the template principle for rapidly obtaining 
tristimulus values. One can take a continuous curve, 
and is automatic. The other is manual and records 
at 23 wave lengths. Both instruments are designed 
to be relatively inexpensive.—7. Shipley. iN 

2492. Burgess, T. C. (Montana State U.) n 
the single Muse in science. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
3-10.—"The three-dimensional model developed by 
du Mas (see 30: 1866) for the examination of 
idiographic and nomothetic methods in psychology 
has been re-examined to see the effects of time on 
these evaluations because observation in psychology 
involves the expenditure of time. I at this may have 
serious consequences is suggested by the similarity 
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between the observation model and the learning model. 
These limitations produce marked reductions in the 
amount of information thought to be accessible to the 
psychological investigator. When these limitations 
are applied to the five nomothetic and five idiographic 
domains, it has been shown that three idiographic 
and three nomothetic domains remain unchanged in 
utility, two nomothetic domains appear to be more 
limited in utility than originally thought, one idio- 
graphic domain disappears, and the remaining idio- 
graphic domain is limited at least to the same extent 
as the corresponding nomothetic domain,”—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

2493. Hennicke, L, & Munch, W. (München, 
Waltherstr. 21) Ein visuelles Farbmessgarát nach 
dem Gleichheitsverfahren. (A visual colorimeter.) 
Farbe, 1957, 6, 189-194.—A colorimeter is described 
based on the principles of Donaldson. The human 
observer is thereby reduced to a null instrument. 
The variability is studied as a function of 3 or 6 
primaries.—T. Shipley. 

2494. Lebo, Dell. Psychology in gypsy lore. J. 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1957, 15, 136-145.—The con- 
figurational approach to psychology is regarded as 
recent. However, unlettered gypsies made use of a 
basic method in psychology, i.e., observation of data 
coupled with an interpretation of its significance for 
personality evaluation. The gypsies used this ap- 
proach, which was unlike fortune telling, to develop 
an early and hitherto largely neglected projective 
technique. They may well have been the first to bring 
systematization to their evaluation of personality. 
Their method, while capable of being subjected to 
tests of reliability and validity, was couched in the 
language of prescientific psychology. While their 
rules of procedure seem quaint, their use of a projec- 
tive technique is of interest and significance. 26-item 
bibliography.—D, Lebo. 

2495. Pfeiffer, Engelbert. Zur Dynamik und 
Methodik der Exploration. (Dynamics and method- 
ology of exploration.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 281— 
290.— The special value of exploration as psycho- 
logical method must be seen in its flexibility and 
economy in gathering biographical data, allowing 
characterological and typological conclusions and 
leading to the interests, attitudes, motivations, and 
goals of the client. The merit of explorations in 
comparison with questionnaires is discussed and the 
problems and different methods of direct and in- 
direct approaches extricated.—IV. J, Koppitz. 

2496. United States Naval Medical Research 
Laboratory. Summaries of research reported on 
during calendar year, 1957. New London, Conn.: 
Author, 1957. 16 p.—Abstracts are presented of 15 
studies reported on during 1957. Also titles are given 
of 10 memoranda, 26 pages published, and 43 lectures 
or papers delivered by the NMRL staff.—N. B. Gor- 
don. 

2497. Uretz, R. B., & Perry, R. P. (U. Chicago) 
Improved ultra-violet microbeam apparatus. Rev. 
scient. Instrum., 1957, 28, 861-866.—Apparatus de- 
scribed employs highly collimated beams of ultra- 
violet light to inactivate very small portions of living 
cells for microscopic study. 2 optical systems are 
incorporated in the apparatus: a viewing-aiming 
microscope and a bombardment system, both utilizing 
the same reflecting objective. A spot of ultraviolet 
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light as small as 1 micron in diameter can be focused 
onto an experimental preparation. Apparatus allows 


: for auxiliary phase contrast viewing and for 


monitoring of energy in microbeam. Details for 
operation and construction are given.—N. G. Burton, 

2498. Yoshié, K., & Ooba, N. Etalon second- 
aire de répartition spectrale dans le spectre visible, 
(Secondary standards of spectral energy distribution 
in the visible spectrum.) Rev. Opt. (theor. instrum.), 
1957, 36, 561-568.— Relative spectral luminances were 
measured in a given direction from a tungsten ribbon 
lamp of the type used as a standard lamp in optical 
pyrometry, by comparison with a black-body radiator 
of known spectral energy distribution. Measured 
differences serve as a basis for computing accurate 
lamp color temperatures where primary standards are 
not available.—R. W. Burnham. 

2499. Zaidenberg-Solomonidis, D., Clouin, H., & 
Martich, M. L'épreuve des rondelles de Piorkow- 
ski étudiée en tant que moyen de dépistage du dys- 
fonctionnement psychique. (The use of the Pior- 
kowski manual discs test to indicate psychic disfunc- 
tion.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech, Psychotech., 1957, 6, 
397—400.—“Piorkowski’s ‘manual’ disc test was stud- 
ied on the basis of two hypotheses; unity of psycho- 
physiological life; existence of excitation or inhibition 
disorders finding expression in a similar disfunction 
among mental defectives and psychopaths. Verified 
on 142 cases, these hypotheses were confirmed, and 
the test proved discriminatory between the two 
groups, pathologic and normal."—J. Sanua. 


(See also Abstract 4950) 


New Tests 


2500. Drey-Fuchs, Christel. (Bonn, Germany) 
Der Fuchs-Rorschach-Test: Einfiihrung in die 
Technik des Versuches. (The Fuchs-Rorschach 
test: Introduction to test technique.) Göttingen, Ger- 
many: Verlag fiir Psychologie, 1958. 65 p.—In this 
technical manual, the author describes and discusses 
her 10 inkblot parallel series for the Rorschach and 
Behn-Rorschach. Scoring is considered with many 
illustrative samples.—H. P. David. 

2501. Fooks, Gilbert; Sweeney, Edward J, & 
Dimmick, Forrest L. Pilot studies of a Scotopic 
Sensitivity Test. USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 23 01 20, No. 285. iii, 7 P. 
—Pilot studies were conducted with a new test [^ 
night vision sensitivity to ascertain whether “(1) 
a sampling procedure would give the same results 
as more extended psychological techniques; (2, 
whether reliable differences in individual scotopic 
sensitivity were indicated; (3) whether multiple 
stimuli could be presented as a time-saving device; 
and (4) whether one or two testing sessions would 
give an adequate score." Preliminary results indicate 
the test is a reliable measure of individual differences 
in scotopic sensitivity when two testing sessions are 
used.—N. B. Gordon. 


STATISTICS 


2502. Anderson, T. W., & Goodman, Leo А. 
Statistical inference about Markov chains. us 
math. Statist., 1957, 28, 89-110 —Maximum likelihoo 
estimates are derived for the transition probabilities 
in Markov chains of arbitrary order. Likelihoo 
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ratio tests and X? tests are obtained for testing vari- 
ous hypotheses.—P. Ratoosh. 

2503. Bharath Raj, J. (U. Mysore) Factor 
analysis of personality traits. Psychol. Stud., My- 
sore, 1957, 2(1), 24—33.—K rishnan's inventory was 
administered to 400 male college students. Tetra- 
choric correlations were computed for the 20 trait 
items, the matrix was then factorised by centroid 
method, and altogether 6 factors were extracted which 
were then rotated orthogonally. “Тһе first four fac- 
tors were tentatively named as cyclothymia, socia- 
bility, genial adaptability and sensitiveness. The last 
two factors appeared to be mainly residual factors.” 

—U. Pareek. 

- 2504. Boss, J. P. (U. Neuchatel) La recherche 
directe des facteurs primaires en analyse factori- 
elle. (The direct investigation of the primary fac- 
tors in factor analysis.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psy- 
chotech., 1957, 6, 143-170.—By localizing the pri- 
mary axes by means of the grouping together re- 
vealed by the graphical examination of the results of 
the centroid and of the information on the tests, it is 
possible to avoid the succession of rotations. As soon 
as the position of the primary axes is known in rela- 
tion to the centroid axes, it is possible by direct cal- 
culation to arrive at Thurstone’s Oblique Matrix V. 
By another procedure, it is possible to reach the 
analysis of the second order without passing by the 
Oblique Matrix V. English and Spanish summaries. 
28 references.—V. Sanua. 

2505. Bradley, R. A., & Schumann, D. E. W. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Institute) Тһе comparison 
of the sensitivities of similar experiments: Ap- 
plications. Biometrics, 1957, 13, 496-510.— Several 
examples are indicated and 3 numerical examples 
given of a previously published method of “comparing 
the sensitivities of two identically designed experi- 
ments and of comparing the squares of two multiple 
Correlation coefficients from comparable regression 
analyses. The problem is reduced to a test of the 
ypothesis of equality of two parameters of noncen- 
trality in two noncentral F-distributions."—R. L. 
McCornack, 

c 2506. Buehler, Robert J. (Iowa State Coll.) 

Onfidence intervals for the product of two bi- 
ee parameters. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 
ae 482-493.—"Many more-or-less reasonable solu- 
tons to the problem of statistical estimation of the 
рше Рур, of two binomial parameters Ьу con- 

ence intervals can be given. After specializing to 
P case where P, and Р» are much less than 1 and 

estimation by ‘one-sided’ intervals it is shown 
та unique solution is obtained when one assumes 
D" gn Set of inequalities and then requires the in- 
p m to Бе as short as possible. Tables of intervals 
S and 95 per cent confidence levels are presented 

гол reasonable sets of inequalities and on а 

Rich ^ approximation to the binomial"—C. V. 
e. 

s d Chatterji, S. (Calcutta, India) Standard- 

conditi of Iowa Math Aptitude test under Indian 

eT ons. Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 217-222.— 
A Mathematical Aptitude Test has been ad- 
lents ered to 412 first year intermediate science stu- 
mn 5 colleges. Reliability data (Kuder-Richard- 
repo; 3 Presented. Validity data for 2 centers are 

"ted. The reliability data “speaks in favor of 
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the test... the wide variation between the validity co- 
efficients are similar to previous studies and are 
probably indicative of the differences in the criteria.” 
—W. B. Webb. 


2508. Clark, Frank E. (Rutgers U.) Truncation 
to meet requirements on means. J. Amer. Statist. 
Ass., 1957, 52, 527-536.— "Several papers have re- 
cently been written on estimating the parameters of a 
population from examination of a random sample 
drawn from a truncated portion of the population. 
If the sample is drawn from a normal, Poisson, or 
binomial population which has been truncated, esti- 
mates for the parameters of the original population 
are given in [other] references. ... In this paper, we 
consider a converse problem: namely, if the parameters 
of a population are assumed to be known, how shall 
it be truncated to meet, with prescribed probabilities, 
certain sampling requirements? In particular, we 
consider one-tail and two-tail truncation of a normal 
population to meet specified requirements on sample 
means."—C, V. Riche. 


2509. Cochran, William G. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Analysis of covariance: Its nature and uses. Bio- 
metrics, 1957, 13, 261-281.—An introduction to the 
6 subsequent papers in this issue. This paper dis- 
cusses: the theory of covariance, the nature of the 
adjustment, the assumptions required, standard com- 
putations, tests of significance, the reduced sums of 
squares for treatments, multiple covariance, and the 
5 principal uses of analysis of covariance—R, L. 
McCornack. 

2510. Coons, Irma. (Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.) The analysis of covariance 
as a missing plot technique. Biometrics, 1957, 13, 
387-405.—For some designs formulae are readily 
available for estimating missing values, but some 
general method is needed. Such a method is de- 
scribed and illustrated which can be used when one 
or more missing observations exist in an experiment 
of any statistical design. Exact tests are provided by 
this method which employs covariance procedures,— 
R. L. McCornack. 

2511. Corsten, L. C. A. (I. V. R. O., Wageningen, 
Netherlands) Partition of experimental vectors 
connected with multinomial distributions. Bio- 
metrics, 1957, 13, 451-484.—Contingency tables, not 
necessarily orthogonal, may be partitioned into com- 
ponents each illuminating one aspect of the problem. 
The present vector approach is clearer and more gen- 
eral than other methods. The 2 x 2 table is exten- 
sively discussed, and then a generalization to other 
contingency tables is made. 15 references.—R. L. 
McCornack. 

2512. Cox, D. R. (U. London) Note on group- 
ing. J. Amer. Statist, Ass, 1957, 52, 543-547.— 
“Suppose that it is required to condense observations 
of a variate into a small number of groups, the group- 
ing intervals to be chosen to retain as much in- 
formation as possible. One way of formulating this 
requirement mathematically is given and numerical 
recommendations are made for use when the variate is 
normally distributed."—C. V. Riche. 

2513. Federer, Walter T. (Cornell U.) Vari- 
ance and covariance analysis f balanced clas- 
sifications. Biometrics, 1957, 333-362.—Vari- 
ance and covariance analyses are classified under 3 
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categories: (a) interaction absent; (b) interaction 
present and the effects assumed to be fixed effects, 
and (c) interaction present and the interaction effects 
and at least one of the main effects of the factors 
represented in the interactions assumed to be random 
effects. Procedures for the 3 cases are derived and 
illustrated with numerical examples.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

2514. Finch, Henry Albert. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) An explication of counterfactuals by proba- 
bility theory. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1958, 18, 368- 
378.—The author is concerned with the problem of 
explicating counterfactual assertions "satisfactorily 
and with precision." His proposed solution is ex- 
pressed formally in terms of the axioms of proba- 
bility theory.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2515. Finney, D. J. (U. Aberdeen) Stratifica- 
tion, balance, and covariance. Biometrics, 1957, 
13, 373-386.—Experimenters sometimes balance the 
experimental units assigned to different treatments in 
respect to some preliminary measurement. 3 major 
criticisms of such designs are explained by comparing 
4 designs, 2 of which contain balancing. These dis- 
advantages far outweigh the advantages of such bal- 
ancing.—R. L. McCornack. 

2516. Gaito, J. (Philadelphia, Pa.)  Pooling 
mean squares in analysis of variance. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 45-46.— The danger of biased estimates 
in the F tests resulting from pooling nonsignificant 
interactions is discussed.—C. H. Ammons, 

2517. Haggard, Ernest A. (U. Illinois) Intra- 
class correlation and the analysis of variance. New 
York: Holt, 1958. хх, 171 p. $3.25.—A considera- 
tion of the history, logie, characteristics, relations 
with other statistics, and some important uses of the 
coefficient of intraclass correlation. These formal 
topies and an integration of the generalized correla- 
tion concept into the theory of the analysis of vari- 
ance models are treated in the first 5 chapters. The 
last 3 consider applications to reliability studies, pat- 
tern analytic studies, and ranked data. 143 refer- 
ences,—R. L. McCornack. 


2518. Hall, R. S. Carrying out an analysis of 
variance on punched cards. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel 
Res., Johannesburg, 1957, 7, 67-70.—A presentation 
of the рсе to be followed in using a tabulator 
for analysis of variance studies is given. “The num- 
ber of runs can be greatly reduced if a larger tabu- 
lator is used. .. . The method has proved to have a 
factor of saving from 6 to 8 with a 6-factor analysis 
of variance."—J. L. Walker. 


2519. Harter, H. Leon. (Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center, Ohio) Error rates and sample sizes 
for range tests in multiple comparisons.  Biomei- 
rics, 1957, 13, 511-536.— Various tests for making 
multiple comparisons among a group of means have 
been proposed. A study is made of the Type I and 
Type II error rates, and their relation to sample size, 
for 3 fixed range tests and 3 multiple range tests. 
The results are presented in nearly 15 pages of tables. 
—R. L. McCornack. 

2520. Hotelling, Harold. (U. North Carolina) 
The relations of the newer multivariate statistical 
methods to factor analysis. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 
1957, 10, 69—79.—Some purposes for which factor 
analysis has been used may now be better accom- 
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plished by other procedures. Methods of multivariate 
analysis of variance are most appropriate to deter- 
mine whether groups of persons differ significantly in 
their mean values or their covariance matrices. The 
different forms of the problem of estimating the 
dimensionality of a continuous multivariate popula- 
tion require various types of treatments. Although 
in many cases factor analyses of the usual kinds are 
inferior to other procedures, the results of such analy- 
ses may suggest hypotheses which can be tested more 
objectively by other methods.—H. P. Kelley. 

2521. Keyfitz, Nathan. (Dominion Bur. Stat.) 
Estimates of sampling variance where two units . 
are selected from each stratum. J. Amer. Statist. 
Ass., 1957, 52, 503-510.—" Recent years have seen an 
increased demand for sampling methods which per- 
mit simple computations of means and variances. For 
efficient designs the calculation of variances though 
theoretically possible may be difficult enough that 
busy statisticians omit to do it, and so a basic ad- 
vantage of probability sampling is lost. A practical 
method for the simple treatment of cluster designs 
with slight loss of efficiency has been devised by 
Deming [see 31: 2018]. . . . The present paper de- 
scribes a simplification in the different direction of 
restricting selection to two units from each stratum." 
—C. V. Riche. 

2522. Lehmann, E. L. A theory of some mul- 
tiple decision problems. Part I. Ann, math. Sta- 
tist, 1957, 28, 1-25.—“A class of multiple decision 
procedures is described and its members are shown 
to possess uniformly minimum risk among all pro- 
cedures that are unbiased with respect to a certain 
loss function. This provides a justification for a 
number of procedures considered by Tukey, Duncan, 
and others, for certain classes of point estimates, and 
for some nonparametric decision procedures based on 
sample cumulative distribution functions and related 
to tests of the Kolmogoroff-Smirnoff type." 14 refer- 
ences.—P. Ratoosh. 

2523. McNemar, Quinn. (Stanford U.) Оп 
Wilson's distribution: Free test of analysis of 
variance hypotheses. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 361- 
362.—The power of Wilson's proposed chi-square 
test for testing n-way analysis of variance designs 18 
very low in comparison with the F test. Several il- 
lustrative problems are presented.—1/. J. Meyer. 

2524. Madow, William G. (Stanford Research 
Inst, Menlo Park, Calif.) Some simple methods of 
computing parameters in the analysis of variance. 
Biometrics, 1957, 13, 537—540.—F-distributions de- 
pend on 2 parameters, the degrees of freedom of the 
numerator and denominator mean squares. ‘Tang $ 
distribution depends on degrees of freedom and also 
a parameter that determines the power of the analysis 
of variance test. This note presents some methods 0 
computing these parameters.—R. L. McCornack. 

2525. Mandel, John. (National Bur. Standards) 
Fitting a straight line to certain types of cumula- 
tive data. J. Amer, Statist, Ass., 1957, 52, 552-566. 
—“Many situations giving rise to linear data 7 
volve measurements made at progressive stages of 4 
physical or chemical process carried out on the same 
subject of experimentation. In such cases, the © 
perimental errors include cumulative components fs 
lated to the process, and the errors corresponding 
to different points on the line are not independent. 
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о take such cumulation of errors into ac- 

in serious underestimation of the stand- 
f the estimated rate of the process. The 
ors and correlations of the residuals from 
ion are derived both for situations involving 
ive and independent errors. The differences 
the two situations are striking and may be 
"basis for judging which of the two types 
is predominant in a given case. The pro- 
illustrated by means of the data obtained 
xperiment in physical optics."—C. V. Riche. 
Matérn, Bertil. (Forest Research Inst., 
olm, Sweden) A routine for computing the 
| of freedom in analysis of variance. Bio- 
; 1957, 13, 541-543.— "This note describes a 
e method of automatically computing the degrees 
dom along with the sums of squares in an 
sis of variance. The procedure seems to be use- 
routine computational work."—R. L. Mc- 


Messick, Samuel, & Abelson, Robert P. 
‘Testing Serv., Princeton, N. J.) Research 
: Scaling and measurement theory. Rev. 
Res., 1957, 27, 487-497.Traditional psycho- 
‘theory recognizes multiple criteria for evalu- 
а measurement procedure. Scaling theory 
d do likewise and make use of the following 
: replicability of scales in repeated experi- 
internal consistency, coordinating power, and 
jateness as a psychological model. In the 
of the authors, the most crucial differential 
ion is the last for it is on the basis of their 
tions for general psychological theory that 
|t scaling models will ultimately prove their 
merits. 78-item bibliography.—F. Gold- 


8, Michael, William B., Kaiser, Henry F., 
rk Cherry Ann. (U. Southern California) 
h tools: Statistical methods. Rev. educ. 
1957, 27, 498-527.—A fter a review of recent 
| in statistics, major consideration is given to: 
general developments in statistical theory with 
lar emphasis upon contributions to statistical 
се involving parametric procedures, (b) recent 
ibutions concerning chi-square and contingency 
(c) nonparametric methods, (d) regression 
Orrelation technics primarily viewed in a para- 
Setting, and (e) factor analysis. 216-item 
graphy.—F. Goldsmith. 
- Mincer, Jacob. (City Coll. New York) 
cations of a new graphic method in statistical 
ement. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 472- 
А discussion of the application of graphic meth- 
the calculation of various sample statistics is 
The presentation considers arithmetic 
average deviations, geometric means and fac- 
moving averages, Lorenz curves and Gini con- 
on ratios, and seasonal indexes and time series 
tment—C. V. Riche. . 
. Nefzger, M. D., & Drasgow, James. (U. 
| The needless assumption of normality in 
on's т. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 623-625. 
ith régard to proper application of the Pearson 
ue, statistical textbook authors fall into 2 
Где who indicate that it is necessary for 
Of the Variables to be normally distributed, and 
"Who point out that normality of distribution is 
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required in neither of the correlated variables. Per- 
haps the erroneous assumption of normally distributed 
variables stems “from Pearson’s first presentation of 
the method and has been perpetuated through 11 
Editions of Fisher's classic text. An objection to 
Pearson's choice of a poor example and his failure 
to generalize beyond the restrictive limits of normal 
data were pointed out at the time by Yule.” Psy- 
chologists and statisticians "are still harassed in many 
quarters by the needless assumption of normality for 
the proper computation of Pearson’s r."—5S. J. Lach- 
тап. 

2531. Nicholson, George E, Jr. (О, North 
Carolina) Estimation of parameters from incom- 
plete multivariate samples. J. Amer. Statist. ASS., 
1957, 52, 523-526.—'"The problem considered is that 
of using all of the observations in a sample of multi- 
variate observations when for some of the observa- 
tions values for certain of the characters are missing. 
This paper extends results obtained for estimation of 
the parameters in special cases to the general p-variate 
case and presents the solution to the problem of what 
use may be made of data from incomplete multivariate 
samples when the interest lies in the prediction of one 
character from a knowledge of the rest. It is con- 
cluded that for purposes of prediction no use can be 
made of incomplete samples. Under certain tu 
cumstances all the observations in an incomplete 
sample can be used to construct improved estimators. ` 
Application of the results to multivariate normal dis- 
tributions truncated on one or more characters is 
mentioned.” —C. V. Riche. йу 

2532. Petz, В. (Institut za medicinska istrazivanja, 
Zagreb) Statistička analiza nesreća. (Statistical 
analysis of accidents.) Arh. hig. rada, 1957, 8, 25-38. 
—The explanation is given of the comparisons КА 
tween the observed distribution of accidents: the 
Poisson, and negative binomial distribution, It is 
specially emphasized that conclusions from these 
comparisons should be drawn very carefully. The 
vagueness of the term “accident proneness” is dis- 
cussed and the term “accident liability” is recom- 
mended instead.—B. Petz, ü 

2533. Prakash, J. C. (Bangalore, India) Ј- 
Curve hypothesis and a statistical measure of 
socialisation. Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 113-118. 
—Divergences from established norms when meas- 
ured along a continuum in many cases follow a J-type 
distribution. The statistic &4' gives a summarising 
measure of such distributions, with regard to be- 
havioural conformity with the norm. This statistic 
is termed the ‘Index of Socialisation.’” x’ is com- 
puted on absenteeism data from Grade 1 through 
Grade 8. Theoretical implications are discussed and 
hypotheses suggested —W. B. Webb. 

2534. Registrar General. (Brit, Info. Sety., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 20) Statistical review of 
England and Wales for the two years, 1952-1953. 
London, England: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1958. xi, 208 p. $2.18—This is a compendium of 
tables showing trends in mental hospital admissions, 
discharges, deaths, and first and subsequent admis- 
sions.—J. C. Franklin. 

2535. Rider, Раш R. (Wright Air Development ж 
Center) The midrange of a sample as an esti- 
mator of the population midrange. J. Amer. Sta- 
tist. Ass. 1957, 52, 537-542.—"A study is made of 
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the distribution of the midranges of samples from 
five different symmetric populations of limited range, 
and of the relative efficiency of midrange and mean 
in estimating the population midrange, or mean, or 
median. . . . It is found that the midrange is more 
efficient than the mean for all of the populations con- 
sidered, and that this efficiency increases . . . [as the 
standardized fourth moment decreases]. The five 
distributions (and their ranges) examined are: the 
cosine (—7/2,7/2) ; the parabolic (—1, 1); the rec- 
tangular (—1, 1); the inverted parabolic (—1, 1); 
and a dichotomous distribution with probabilities at 
plus and minus опе, and zero elsewhere.—C. V. Riche. 

2536. ith, H. Fairfield. (North Carolina State 
Coll. Interpretation of adjusted treatment means 
and regressions in analysis of covariance. Bio- 
metrics, 1957, 13, 282-308.—2 of the more important 
problems which arise in applications of covariance 
analysis are considered: the interpretation of adjusted 
means, and the comparison of treatment and error 
regressions. This critical discussion uses mostly 
agricultural examples. 72-item bibliography.—R. L. 
McCornack. 

2537. Somerville, Paul N. 
Corp.) Optimum sampling in binomial popula- 
tions. J. Amer, Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 494-502.— 
“In choosing the sample size for determining which 
of two populations has the larger mean, one ordinarily 

states a difference which is considered worth detect- 
ing, and a confidence with which one wishes to detect 
a difference of this size. . . . The experimenter . . . 
must still face the problem of what difference and 
what confidence coefficient to choose... . These тау 
be considered as functions of . . . the cost of making 

erroneous decision. Assuming we are given two 
binomial populations, this paper . . . [presents] a 
nethod of giving the required sample size as a simple 

nction of the cost of sampling, the amount of use to 
be made of the result, and the loss per unit in choosing 
the wrong population. This sample size minimizes 
the maximum expected loss over possible values of 
the population parameters."—C. V. Riche. 

2538. Suits, Daniel B. (U. Michigan) Use of 
dummy variables in regression equations. J. Amer. 
Statist, Ass., 1957, 52, 548-551.—"The use of dummy 
variables requires the imposition of additional con- 
straints on the parameters of regression equations if 
determinate estimates are to be obtained. Among 
the possible constraints the most useful are (a) to set 
the constant term of the equation to zero, or (b) to 
omit one of the dummy variables from the equation. 
In working with a single system of classes either 
constraint can be used, and results from the applica- 
tion of one are readily derived from those obtained 
from the other. If several systems of classes are in- 
volved, the best procedure is to delete one dummy 
variable from each system.”—C. V. Riche. 

2539. Stanley, J. C. (U. Wisconsin) А sys- 
tematic routine for computing sums of squares in 

complex repeated-measurements analyses of vari- 
ance. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 120-128.— 
*A systematic, easily remembered procedure for 
securing sums of squares for complex analysis of 
"variance repeated-measurements designs where there 
are equal numbers of individuals or pairs in seach 
of the subgroups is explained.” 15 references.—M. 


S. Mayzner. 
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2540. Stanley, Julian С. (U. Wisconsin) Ri 
search E 253 rimental design. Rev. 
Res. 1957, 27, 449-459.—During the past 3 yt 
there have been many contributions to experimenta 
design that should be incorporated rapidly into 
tistical textbooks designed for students in educa 
and psychology. Graduate students need at 1 
year, and preferably longer, under a qualified 
structor to understand the rudiments of experim 
design. 83-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith, 
2541. Thurstone, L. L., & Jones, Lyle V. 
North Carolina) The rational origin for me 
ing subjective values. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 195; 
52, 458-471.—"A method is proposed and empirici 
demonstrated for extending Thurstone's law of c 
parative judgment so as to transform psychol 
qualities into an additive measurement scale. 
plication of the method yields results supporting tli 
contention that subjective values can be measured o 
an additive scale, an equal unit scale with a meani 
ful zero point."—C. V. Riche. 
2542. Wilkinson, G. N. (Commonwealth Sci. 
Ind'l. Res, Org., Adelaide, Australia) "The anal; 
of covariance with incomplete data. Biome 
1957, 13, 363-372.—A simplified method for se 
up and solving equations for missing values in 
covariance analysis is presented. Details of the fitti 
process are illustrated, and also the derivations 0 
standard errors and exact significance tests are given, - 
—R. L. McCornack. M 
2543. Wrigley, C. (Michigan State U.) Cluster 
analysis or factor analysis? The divisional struc- 
ture of the American Psychological Association. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 497-506.—This paper com- 
pares the use of similarity analysis in classifying APA 
divisions with factor analyses already reported by 
Adkins and Sanford and a cluster analysis 
Sakoda. Results of application of McQuitty's simi- 
larity analysis are reported. Various classifications ^ 
of APA divisions are found to agree to a mi | 
greater extent than they disagree, so that no e ( 
classificatory procedure can be the only permissibl 
one, The advantages of similarity analysis and facto! 
analysis are summarized. While current Men 
not entirely conclusive, factorial groupings seem likel; 
to be more stable than similarity analysis group’ 
with changes in the sample of persons or the sample” 
of tests.—C. H. Ammons, 
: 2544. Wrigley, Charles. (Michigan State U.) 
Data processing: Automation in calculation, Rev. 
educ. Res., 1957, 27, 528-543,—Particular attention 
is given to electronic computation. The principal 
difficulty in computer use is the writing of progr: 
that is, the sets of orders which control the machit 
during the calculations, By now many universities _ 
have computing centers, and educators are regularly” 
working with calculating machines and becom! 
familiar with their strength and limitations. еге 
is a shortage of trainee personnel, and the full range 
of mathematical and statistical potentialities j 
hardly yet been explored, but the foundations ha 
been laid to adapt these new techniques to research 
121-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. м 
2545, Wrigley, Charles. (U. California, Berkel 
The distinction between common and spi 
variance in factor theory. Brit. J. statist. Psyci 
1957, 10, 81-98.—Certain inadequacies in the curt 
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use of the term “communalities” in factor theory are 
indicated. The definitions of e y. varied, and 
there are reasons for believing that the values become 
highly unstable when the number of tests or the 
size of the sample is increased. The square of the 
multiple correlation is suggested to furnish a better 
measure of the common factor variance. 32 refer- 
ences.—H. P. Kelley. 

2546. Zelen, Marvin. (Natl. Bur. Standards, 
Washington, D.C.) The analysis of covariance for 
incomplete block designs. Biometrics, 1957, 13, 
309-332.—A review of the procedure for the intra- 
block analysis of covariance for any type of experi- 
mental design with p concomitant variates. Follow- 
ing sections deal with the recovery of inter-block 
information, balanced and partially balanced incom- 
plete block designs, the case where the adjustment for 
the treatment response depends on the differential 
block response, and a numerical example.—R. L. 
McCornack, 


(See also Abstracts 3870, 4952) 
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. 2547, American Board for Psychological Serv- 
ices. 1957 directory of American psychological 
services. St. Louis, Mo.: Author, 1957. 156 p. 
$100.—Here is a voluntary listing of 117 agencies 
and individuals judged competent to provide psycho- 
logical services by the American Board for Psycho- 
logical Services. Industrial, clinical, counseling, and 
School psychology comprise the principal fields of 
Specialization available to the public. Appendices 
include a statement from the American Psychological 
Association on the importance of establishing the 
ABPS, an explanation regarding the organization 
and purposes of ABPS, a list of diplomates created 
by the American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology, the names of states and state psycho- 
logical associations offering certification, and excerpts 
Írom publications of ethical practices committees of 
the APA—L. J, Cantoni. 


Eos Cozan, Lee W. (Ed. (Р. О. Box 662, 
ashington 4, D. C.) Engineering and industrial 
[у tology. Washington, D. C.: Engineering and 
Шы Psychology, Inc. Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring, 
single Quarterly, $7.00 per year; foreign, $8.00; 
npe copies, $2.00.—Publishes original investiga- 
БУ апа occasional descriptive and theoretical papers, 
5 the adaptation of human tasks and work environ- 
Н nt to the psychological and physiological attributes 
ri uman beings; and the application of psychological 
Principles and research methods to the solution of 


personnel mana. i i 
gement problems. Book reviews in- 
cluded. —Z, W. Cozan. E 


in pepe Franks, Cyril M. Materials and sources 
publi. ology. In К. Staveley (Ed.), Guide to un- 
Libra ed research materials. London, England: 
magi) „А58, 1957. Pp. 126-136. 21s.—Written 
fiy for specialist librarians but also of value to 
ciplie Огу students and research workers in other dis- 
ifs ез, this chapter lists and discusses possible pub- 
irre and unpublished sources of information about 
m nt research projects and events in psychology. 

T А515 is placed on sources other than the more 
а! professional journals and books.—H. P. David. 
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2550. Moreno, J. І. (Ed.  (Bibliography.) 
Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 177-249.—Compiled by 
Raymond J. Corsini, Lloyd J. Putzey. Its contents 
comprise a forward by J. L. Moreno, an introduction 
by the 2 compilers, special abbreviations of journal 
titles, full titles and standard abbreviations, and the 
bibliography of group psychotherapy (the main con- 
tent). The bibliographic section consists of all 
known books, chapters in books, journal articles, and 
theses concerned with group psychotherapy published 
from 1906 through 1955. The material is arranged 
in 3 separate sections: a main entry by year in which 
the items are arranged alphabetically, author index, 
subject index. There are some 1700 items, making 
this bibliography approximately 3 times as extensive 
as the most complete to date.—F. J. Goldstein, 


2551. Verplanck, William S. A glossary of some 
terms used in the objective science of behavior. 
Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, Suppl. viii, 42 p.—Compiled 
with the intent of solving vocabulary problems com- 
mon to ethology and psychology, the glossary, with 
no intention of being exhaustive, contains 223 com- 
mon terms with 331 definitions expressed by means of 
an empirical vocabulary. The terms are defined in 
respect to their empirical, theoretical, or conversa- 
tional status. Terms common to ethology and psy- 
chology yet differing in usage are appropriately 
labelled. Definitions of laboratory slang and ap- 
paratus unfamiliar to ethologists are given. Many 
terms have a brief discussion of the concept and its 
definition with examples of usage being appended. 
36 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


(See also Abstract 4102) 
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2552. American Board of Examiners in Profes- 
sional Psychology. 1957 Annual Report. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 620-622. 

2553. American Psychological Association. Of- 
ficers, Boards, Committees, and Representatives of 
the American Psychological Association: 1957- 
1958. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 125707720. 

2554. American Psychological Association. Pro- 
gram of the sixty-fifth annual convention. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 357-481.—A bstracts of papers 
and information concerning symposia of the 1957 
APA convention are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 

2555. American Psychological Association, Elec- 
tion Committee. American Psychological Associa- 
tion: Report of the Election Committee: 1957. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 721-722. 

2556. Carter, Launor F. quem Development 
Corporation) Proceedings of the sixty-fifth an- 
nual business meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 
690—706. 

2557. Cole, David L. (Occidental Coll.) Pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-seventh annual meeting of 


the Western Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 547-549. 
2558. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) Pro- 


ceedings of the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Midwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1957, 12, 550-557. 
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2559. Friedman-Diler, Erna.  Hakenes haha- 
mishi shel haáguda lipsikhologia. (‘The 5th conven- 
tion of the Psychological Association [in Israel].) 
Ofakim, 1957, 11, 316-317.—Short description and 
evaluation of the convention. The most of it was 
devoted to psychology of various Jewish communities 
in Israel, The use of performance tests (instead of 
verbal ones) in order to examine intelligence of 
newcomers from Oriental countries was broadly dis- 
cussed,—H, Ormian. 

2560. Garma, Angel. Primer Congreso Psicoa- 
nalitico Latino-Americano. (First Latin American 
Psychoanalytic Congress.) Rev. Psicoandl. Buenos 
Aires, 1956, 13, 341-551. 

2561. Gorsheleva, L. S., Khozak, L. E., & Boru- 
kaev, R. К. Nauchnaia konferentsiia po probleme 
éksperimental’noi patofiziologii i terapii vysshel 
пегупої deiatel'nosti zhivotnykh. (The scientific 
conference on the problem of experimental pathophysi- 
ology and therapy of higher nervous activity in ani- 
mals.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel',, 1958, 8, 299-302. 
—Papers read at the Dec., 1957 conference, held at 
the Institute of Higher Nervous Activity, are sum- 
marized. Among them are a series of papers on the 
Pharmacology of conditioned reflexes and on experi- 
mental neuroses and their treatment.—/. D. London. 

. Hubbard, Ruth M. (Waco, Texas) Pro- 
ceedings of the fourth annual meeting of the 

Southwestern Psychological Association. 

Psychologist, 1957, 12, 569-571, 

2563. Lane, Gorham, (U, Delaware) Proceed- 
ings of the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Eastern о! Association. Amer. Psy- 

chologist, 1957, 12, 558-566. 


{ . Langhorne, M. C. (Emory U.) Proceed- 
PUN iA unosi seating, of the "is 
Associa n. mer, P, 

chologist, 1957, 12, 572-575. "x 


2565, Peimer, I. А. Vtoraia vsesoiuznaia kon- 


ferentsiia po voprosam élektrofiziologii tsentral'noi 
пегупої systemy. (Second All-Union Conference 
on problems of lectrophysiol of the central 


nervous system,) Fiziol, Zh, SSSR, 1958, 44, 901- 
—Brief summaries are provided of a number of 
papers read at a conference on the унау 
of the central nervous system, held in Moscow in 
May 1958,—/, D. London, 
2566. Russell, Roger W. Annual of the 
executive secretary, 1957. Amer. Psychalogist, 1957, 
12, 685-689, 

2567. Walthall, Wilson J., Jr. (U. W; 
Proceed of the teet aho н) 
ing of the Mountain Psychological Associa- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 567-568. 

2568. Webb, Wilse B. (USN Sch. Aviation 
Medicine) Proceedings of the forty-ninth annual 


meeting of the Southern Society for DE 

and Py chology! Amer, Psychologist, 1957, 12, 76. 
History & BiocnAPHY 

2569. Alekseeva, T. T. et al. Petr Kuz'mich 

Anokhin. (Р. K. Anokhin.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 

1958, 44, 273-280,—An appreciation is rendered. of 


the work of P. K. Anokhin on the occasion of his 
60th birthday after “35 years of scientific, pedagogical, 
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and social activity.” His contributions in the fol. 
lowing areas of research are sketched: physiology of 
higher nervous activity, “problem! of the center and 
the periphery," embriogenesis of higher nervous ас- 
tivity, clinical aspects of higher nervous activity, 
traumata of the higher nervous system, compensation 
of disturbed functions.—/, D. London. 

2570. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Motor skills bibliography: XX. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1950, Volume 24. Percept, 
mot, Skills, 1957, 7, 275-278.—99 references to pub- 
lished research on motor skills are presented alpha- 
betically by author, References are complete, includ- 
ing number of the abstract in Psychological Abstracts, 
—J. L. Coulson, 

2571. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. Н. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Motor skills bibliography: XXI. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1951, Volume 25. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 51-54. 

2572. Bergler, Edmund. One hundred years 
after Freud's birth. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics., 
1957, 2, 405-412,—Freud’s productivity as a man of 
science is extolled by selected references to his con- 
tributions —L. A. Pennington. 

2573. Burger, A. W. Expansieverschijnselen in 
de Sovjet-Psychologie. (The expansion in Soviet- 
psychology) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 392- 
401.—A survey of the history of Soviet psychology 
from 1932 to the present time. An increasing interest 
for foreign psychology is noted in the post-Stalinist 
period, together with an increased attention for test- 
psychology.—R. Н. Houwink. 

2574. Burtt, Н. E., & Pressey, S, L. (Ohio State 
U.) Henry Herbert Goddard: 1866-1957. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 656-657.— Obituary. 

2575. Choynowski, Mieczyslaw. (State Hosp. 
for Nervously and Mentally Ill, Cracow, Poland) 
О wyjicie z zastoju w psychologii polskiej. (The 
way out of crisis in Polish psychology.) Kultura i 
Spoteczenstwo, 1957, 1, 64-83.—The author critically 
reviews the situation of Polish psychology in the past 
period and analyzes the present situation. He points 
out that psychology is not an ideological science in 
the Marxist sense, that it cannot be exclusively limited 
to the so-called Pavlovian psychology, that the 
acquaintance with Western science should be again 
the necessary condition of the development of Polish 
Peychology, that the belief in a presumed crisis in 

estern psychology should be rejected and test 
methods reintroduced. In the last part the author re- 
views some of the most interesting achievements of 
applied psychology in the USA and proposes several 
measures which should be applied in order to bring 
Polish psychology out of its present situation —M. 
Choynowski. 

2576. Deutsch, Felix. Edward E. Hitschmann: 
1871-1957. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 26, 536-538.— 
Obituary. 

2577. Freud, Sigmund. On creativity and the 
unconscious. New York: Harper, 1058. x, 310 p. 
$1.85.—The material in this volume originally ap- 
peared in 1925 under the title Papers on Applied 

sycho-Analysis in the fourth volume of Freud's 
Collected Papers. The present book indicates that 
"To know Freud only in the guise of a psychiatrist 
is to know hardly half the man," and the papers re- 
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Ишей here are intended to show the “humane and 
tural” aspects of his thinking. Fifteen essays are 
vided into four major topics: art, literature, love, 
religion. The introduction and annotations are 
Benjamin Nelson.—H. D. Arbitman. 
2578. . Dr. M. V. Gopalaswamy. Psy- 
hol Stud., Mysore, 1957, 2(2), i-iv.—Obituary. 
2579. Hartmann, Heinz. Ernst Kris, 1900-1957. 
Psychoanal. Stud, Child, 1957, 12, 9-15.—Obituary. 
80. Hoffer, W. Ernst Kris, 1900-1957. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 359-362.—Obituary. 

2581. Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Zhildren. (U. Illinois) Book bibliography on 
Bducation of exceptional children. Education, 1957, 
7, 491-496.—References include general, mentally 
indicapped, gifted, socially maladjusted, and the 
уста! physical handicaps.—$. M. Amatora. 

582. Lewis, William B. Professor Lewis M. 
Terman. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1957, 10, 65-68. 

Obituary. 

2583. Mecham, Merlin J. (Brigham Young U.) 
liography of publications on speech and hear- 
in cerebral palsy. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 348.— 
liography of publications on speech and hearing 
cerebral palsy between 1933 and 1956.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

2584. Miles, Walter M. Lewis Madison Terman, 
1877-1956. Yearb. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1957, 165-170. 


Obituary. 

2585. Moreno, J. L. (Moreno Inst)  Freud's 
hundredth birthday. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 
. red much from persecution, re- 


Freud s 
Кіпр the cruclest treatment from those he loved 
Nd helped most. As a pioneer, he aspired to have 
his ideas survive, and he endured envy from others 
Or his creativeness. Now he is eulogized; but a 
hu dred years from now one will see better how 
ly Freud has been appreciated—F. Auld, Jr, 
1.0586. Swartz, Paul. (U. Wichita) Perspectives 
M psychology: IV. On the validity of the ex- 
perimental approach to behavior. Psychol. Rec., 
57, 7, 119-122.—Some requirements for a valid ex- 
imental psychology are briefly stated: “First, ex- 
imental procedures must make possible vigorous 
Quantitative and qualitative analysis. Second, sub- 
jects must be permitted sufficient latitudes of response 
D Approximate real life conditions of behavior.” The 
Stent to which beginning experimental psychology 
burses fulfill these requirements is discussed and the 
"Отеп is made that many do not.—S. С. Ratner. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS or PsvcHuoLocv 


| 2587. Атпегїсап Psychological Association, In- 
tei n ips for doctoral training in clinical psy- 

Ogy approved by the American Psychological 
Sociation. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 734—736. 
i the recommendation of the Committee on 
uation, the Education and Training Board with 
concurrence of the Board of Directors of the 
merican Psychological Association has approved the 

Eripe for doctoral training in clinical psychology 
ch are offered . . .” by various agencies listed 
25: 6647). "AIL of these agencies provide super- 
k experience in the three activities of diagnostic 
97%, psychotherapy, and research. . . 2” The “list 
E complete for those agencies which had been evalu- 
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ated by November 1, 1957. ... The list . . . includes 
only independent agencies, that is, those agencies ac- 
cepting interns from more than one university." The 
45 institutions listed are in 23 states and the District 
of Columbia.—S. J. Lachman, 


2588. American Hh Sree gp Association, Edu- 
cation and Training Board, Committee on U; 
graduate Education. On recruiting graduate stu- 
dents, Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 618-619,—"In 
the fall of 1955, the Committee on Undergraduate 
Education conducted a questionnaire survey of Ameri- 
can colleges regarding their undergraduate psychology 
programs.” About ¥% of the country's 4 year liberal 
arts colleges cooperated. 73% of ph institu- 
tions offer a major in psychology. About 75% of the 
colleges offering majors have 1 term courses in in- 
troductory psychology, the other 25% have 2 terms 
10 colleges require less than 20 semester hours work 
for the major in psychology, 12 require 35 semester 
hours or more. Data are also poo in answer 
to the following questions: (a) How many students 
enter graduate school each year? (b) What propor- 
tion of seniors and senior majors continue into gradus 
ate study? (с) Are small colleges better at -— 
ducing graduate students? (d) Did the survey 
identify any single variable associated with rate of 
producing graduate students?—5. J. Lachman, ` 


2589. Burd, F. W., & Ferguson, K. G. Persons, 
science or reflection in DVA research, Bull, Mari- 
time Psychol, Ass., 1957, 6, 24—30,—Clinical psycho 
gists in the DVA are faced with a greater dicho! 
between research and service than is true of the У; 
in the United States. The fundamental split, how- 
ever, is not between researchers and nonresearchers 
but between the curious and the noncurious psy- 
chologist, in whatever field he may be serving. Scien- 
tific education should stimulate curiosity.—J. Bucklew, 


2590, Frank, G. H. (Topeka State Hosp., д) 
Post-doctoral training in clinical psychology. Psychol, 
Rep, 1957, 3, 619-620,—“Noting the trend toward 
post-doctoral training in clinical psychology, attitudes 
toward such training were elicited from 13 ed 
trainees and 13 present supervisors, who expressed a 
need for and presented reasons for post-doctoral train- 
ing."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2591. Frosch, John. Psychoanalytic training. 
In J. Frosch, & N. Ross (Eds.), The annual survey 
of psychoanalysis. Vol, IV (see 33: 2457), 457- 
468,—The supervision of therapy is a topic frequently 
stressed in the papers reviewed in this chapter. 
Especially noted is the delineation of the supervisor's 
role. Viewpoints differ as to what this role should 
be, with some writers saying he is primarily an 
educator and others stating that he should ра} 
further the analysis of the trainee being supervised, 
this supervisory analysis being an extension of the 
personal analysis,—F. Costin. - 

2592. Kimber, J. A. M. 
of So. California, Los Angeles) An introduction to 
the psychologist and his work. Psychol, Rep., 1957, 
3, 481-484.—“A description of the process of psycho- 
therapy and other work of the clinical psychologist is 
given in simple terms for the patient and for the lay- 
тап.”—С. H. Ammons. $us 

2593. McFarland, Robert L. (VA eet | 
Hosp. Chicago) Implementation of neuro) ut 


Assoc. Psych, Centers 
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atric research programs, Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 
12, 582-584.—"This paper presents a philosophy of 
the research service unit's approach toward imple- 
menting neuropsychiatric research." The philosophy 
was developed at the Palo Alto VA Hospital and is 
being applied at the Chicago VA Research Hospital. 
A research service unit is an administrative staff de- 
‘veloped to serve, train, and encourage the research 
efforts of the entire professional hospital staff or of 
a division, A basic rationale is indicated. 8 pressing 
problems encountered in carrying out psychiatric re- 
Search are listed. Major topics are "Attitude of 
Personnel and Time Allotted for Research," “Presen- 
tation and Discussion of New Developments," *Meth- 
ods of Training,” “Assistance of Library for Up-To- 
Date Information,” “Expenditures for Personnel and 
Equipment,” “Effective and Efficient Research De- 
sign,” “Aid of Volunteer Help,” and “Preparation 
and Publication of Research Reports.”—S. J. Lach- 
man, 

2594. Moore, Bruce V. Educational facilities 
and financial assistance for graduate students in 
psychology, 1958-1959. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 
12, 626-647,—A table 314 pages in length summarizes 
requirements for admission to graduate programs in 
psychology. Information is also descriptively sum- 
marized on facilities, tuition, financial assistance for 
graduate students (fellowships, scholarships, assistant- 
ship stipends), sex preferred, the existence of VA 
programs, USPHS stipends, and other data con- 
cerning institutions providing graduate work in psy- 
chology.—S. J, Lachman, 

2595, Ofiesh, Gabriel D. (USAF Academy) The 
рвеш in psychology at the United States Air 

orce Academy. Amer, Psychologist, 1957, 12, 579~ 
582.— The attempt has been made to formulate learn- 
ing outcomes or educational goals for the USAFA 
courses in psychology in terms of knowledge and 
understandings, habits and skills, and attitudes and 
values. 2 courses are outlined: (a) basic psychology 
which includes consideration of Scientific Method 
and Measurement, Individual Differences, Growth 
and Development, Motivation, Emotion, and Percep- 
tion, Learning and Thinking, and Adjustment and 
Personality; (b) psychology in the Air Force which 
includes Engineering Psychology, Personnel Psy- 
chology, Leadership, and Problems of Military Ad- 
justment. Conduct of the courses includes the use 
of "provocative and stimulating examples and il- 
lustrative materials” and psychological films are used 
liberally. "Effort is made to allow all students to 
have some contact throughout the academic year 
with each of the seven instructors in the department." 
Classes are restricted to 12 students.—$. J. Lachman, 


2596, Weitz, Henry. (Duke 93 A survey of 
student personnel and educational research facili- 
ties. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, » 654-658.—"In an 
effort to secure some understan g of the ways in 
which institutions of higher learning staff, organize, 
administer, and finance research activities in the 
branch of the behavioral sciences which we think of 
as education, the present writer surveyed 28 agencies 
in 10 universities.” Information was obtained for 
most of these agencies concerning “a picture of the 
development of research activities within the agency, 
its present staff structure, administrative and policy 
control, amount and method of financing, and the 
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nature of the research being carried on.” Multiple 
staff appointments, temporary research personnel, 
basic, applied and service research, research talent in 
administration, and the impact of the work of re. 
search centers are briefly considered.—S, J. Lachman, 
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2597, Alekseeva, T. T. Rol’ nervnykh i gumo- 
ral’nykh faktorov v podderzhanii pishchevoi voz- 
budimosti u nerazdelivshikhsia bliznetsov. (Role 
of nervous and of humoral factors in maintenance of 
alimentary excitability in conjoined twins.) Fiziol, 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 295-304.— Data on the relative 
importance of nervous and humoral factors under- 
lying alimentary excitability are reported on the basis 
of observations on 2 sets of conjoined baby twins— 
each having separate nervous systems, stomachs, and 
small intestines. Among the findings reported is: 
(a) the fact that secretion and acidity of gastric juice 
in the child from whom food is withheld varies ac- 
cording to the stage of digestion in the stomach of 
its twin partner who has been fed and, (b) the fact 
that the initial rise in secretion and acidity of gastric 
juice in the foregoing case is found to correspond to 
the “nerve-mediated psychic phase” and a second rise 
to a nerve-mediated chemical phase. It is concluded 
that in young children alimentary excitation is de- 
termined, first of all, by conditioning and interocep- 
tive stimulation from the oral receptors and, sec- 
ondly, by humoral mechanisms. The latter are held 
not to be of primary importance under normal condi- 
tions, a major role being attributed to them only in 
“some emergencies,” as following a long fast.—/. D. 
London. 


2598. Babushkin, V. L, Isakov, P. K., Malkin, 
V. В., & Usachev, V. V. Dykhanie i gazoobmen 
u cheloveka pri deistvii radialnykh uskorenii. 
(Respiration and respiratory exchange in man under 
the action of radial acceleration.) Fiziol, Zh. S SSR, 
1958, 44, 342-347.—Respiratory exchange was studied 
in healthy subjects undergoing radial acceleration. 
Under such acceleration pulmonary ventilation, oxy- 
gen consumption, and the elimination of carbon di- 
oxide were found to increase, along with a con- 
siderable increase in energy expenditure, These 
changragre shown to be related to the development of 
compensatory responses—in particular, to a reflex 
increase of tonus in the skeletal musculature —/. D. 
London, 

. 2599. Balonov, L. IA, & Lichko, A. E. Ob 
izmenenii nekotorykh uslovnykh i bezuslovnykh 
vegetativnykh refleksov v protsesse razvitiia in- 
sulinovoi komy. (On alteration of some condition 

and unconditioned autonomic reflexes in the process 
of the development of insulin coma.) Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1958, 44, 194-201.—Alterations occurring in 
various conditioned and unconditioned responses dur- 
ing insulin treatment of mental patients were studi 

by means of pneumographic records of respiration and 
mean blood pressure determinations in the brachial 
artery. It was noted that during coma of varying 
depth autonomic responses may be evoked by stimuli 
ordinarily not eliciting them. Thus, passive elbow 
flexion produces an abrupt change in cardiac activity- 
It is suggested that the emergence of such responses 
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isinhition of rudimentary motor reflexes.” 


388—391.—A survey is provided of current 
esearch in physiology and physiological 
g The absence of physiological or condi- 
eflex methodology in strictly psychological re- 
Finland is deplored.—/. D. London. 


Blanc, C. Neurobiologie et psychiatrie. 
ro-biology and psychiatry.)  Evolut. psychiat. 
No, 4, 625-652—Neurobiology is criticized 
a psychiatric viewpoint, because of an emphasis 
function rather than process. Specifically, re- 
imal experiments indicate that the following 
ors, originating in subcortical centers, can be 
attention, fear, food-seeking, and instinctual. 
data should be integrated with psychological 
es, such as being, causality, and consciousness. 
ition, anthropological studies, which would 
y the evolution of these processes, are needed. 
clusion, an interrelationship between these dis- 
es could help the psychiatrist most by focusing 
most important criterion of pathology, the 
lity of neurophysiological activities.—L. A. 


, Davis, R. C. (U. Indiana) Continuous 
ding of arterial pressure: An analysis of the 
n. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 524— 
Apparatus and methods for recording of ar- 
(Pressure are discussed. The pressure cuff 
d is analyzed and shortcomings are noted. 
in-gage techniques which overcome the cuff dis- 
lage are described.—L. Т. O'Kelly. 
. De Leeuwe, J. Pijn en Onpijnlijkheid. 
and Painlessness.) Nederl. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
12, 456-506.—Starting from a discussion of the 
eatures in Pavlov's teaching, the author presents 
ey of data on the problem of pain and painless- 
Physiological and psychological researches con- 
resence and absence of pain are analyzed. 
Author concludes that "frequent occurrence of 
y painless childbirths under application of the 
vian К prorhlactic method is a scientif- 
ly established fact."—R. H. Houwink. т 
M. Ilina, А. I, & Tonkikh, A. V. К mek- 
nu reflektornoi sekretsii adrenalina. (Оп 
mechanism of reflex secretion of adrenalin.) 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 327-333.—Adrenalin 
ion by suprarenal glands in response to stimu- 
f afferent fibers of the sciatic nerve is medi- 
4 reflex reaction which is shown to take a 
plicated path. The central part of this path is 
ited in the hypothalamus, from which im- 
descend to the thoracic portion of the spinal 
Where fibers of the cervical sympathetic nerves 
Along efferent sympathetic fibers of these 
excitation is transmitted to the hypothalamus, 
the adrenalin "secretion centers." From 
TN Dons eon proceeds to the suprarenals, 
em way of th lanchnic oa 
Tm y way the spla nerves. 
2005. Kozenko, T. M. Interotseptivnye i èk- 
ptivnye serdechno-sosudistye uslovnye re- 
Vyrabotannye pri zvukovom podkreplenii. 
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(Intero- and exteroceptive cardiovascular conditioned 
reflexes, developed with auditory reinforcement.) 
Fiziol. Zh, SSSR, 1958, 44, 417-423.—By means of 
specially designed oscillographic equipment, heart 
rate and carotid blood pressure were recorded in dogs 
with gastric fistulae and carotids exteriorized at neck 
level within a skin flap. It is shown that cardio- 
vascular reflexes can be conditioned to interoceptivi 
as well as exteroceptive stimuli by means of audi- 
tory reinforcement. The reflexes conditioned to in- 
tero- or exteroceptive stimuli tend to extinguish. 
The onset of extinctive inhibition is accompanied by 
resumption of initial heart rate or even by a decrease. 
—1. D. London. 


2606. Kramar, J., & Simay-Kramar, Margaret. 
(Creighton U. School of Medicine) Stress and the 
thymus. Amer. J. Physiol, 1957, 190, 268-270.— 
The role of the thymus in the alarm reaction was 
studied in albino rats by studying the capillary re- 
sistance and the capillary stress response after thy- 
mectomy. No difference was found between thymec- 
tomized and control animals as far as general de- 


velopment, weight, maturation, lifespan, resistance to Ш 


infections, or capacity to endure stressful situations 
were concerned. Furthermore no differences were 
observed in the 2 groups in capillary resistance level 
and in capillary response. The authors conclude that 
“no proof was forthcoming in these experiments in 
favor of a specific role of the thymus in the alarm 
reaction," —J. P. Zubek. 

2607. Lewis, P. R., & Lobban, M. C. (U. Cam. 
bridge) Dissociation of diurnal rhythms in human - 
subjects living on abnormal time routines. Quart, 
J. exp. Physiol, 1957, 42, 371-386.—12 human Ss 
lived on abnormal time routines in 2 isolated com- 
munities for up to 7 weeks. Body temperature and 
Н.О, К, and Cl excretion in the urine were measured 
regularly. Body temperature rhythms showed rapid 
adaptation to the abnormal routines in 11 out of 12 
Ss. H,O and Cl excretion rhythms showed some 
tendency to adapt to the abnormal routines, but there 
was persistence of an intrinsic 24-hr, rhythm, K 
excretion showed an even greater persistence of the 
24-hr. rhythm. The authors conclude that more than 
one mechanism is involved in the control of physio- 
logical rhythms іп man.—J. L. Brown. 


2608. Lewis, P. R., & Lobban, M. C. (U. Cam- 
bridge) The effects of prolonged periods of life 
on abnormal time routines upon excretory rhythms 
in human subjects. Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1957, 
42, 356-371.—12 human Ss lived in 2 isolated groups 
for up to 7 weeks. One of the groups lived on a 21- 
hr. day schedule and the other lived on a 27-hr. day 
schedule. Ss were provided with wristwatches ad- 
justed to their new time schedule. Т he experiment 
was conducted at a latitude 79° N during a period 
of perpetual sunlight in order to eliminate cues to 
real time. H,O, K, and СІ content were determined 
for urine samples regularly obtained during the ex- 
periment. Analysis of these determinations indicated 
an underlying 24-hr. excretory rhythm which tended 
to persist throughout the experiment. 3 Ss showed 


some initial adaptation to the new schedule, and 46 
showed a gradual diminution of the 24-hr. rhythm _ 


and increase of the experimental rhythm, but only one 


showed an increase of the experimental rhythm up to. — 


y, 
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a level comparable to that of the 24-hr. rhythm meas- 
ured under control conditions.—J. L. Brown. 

2609. Louck, Charles D. (Lake Forest Coll.) 
Adrenocortical activity in two meadow vole popu- 
lations. J. Mammal., 1958, 39, 109-116.—The rela- 
tionship between population density and adrenocor- 
tical activity was studied in 2 free-living populations 
of meadow voles. Adrenal weights and blood eosino- 
phil levels were the criteria of adrenocortical activity. 
The data indicate that high population density is a 
stress factor eliciting increased adrenocortical ac- 
tivity.—D. R. Kenshalo. 

2610. Markosian, A. A. O vzaimodeistvii sig- 
nal’nykh sistem pri protsessakh svertyvaniia krovi. 
(On the interrelationship between the signal systems 
in [the action of] the processes of blood coagulation.) 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 161-167.—On the 
basis of conditioning, involving the first and second 
signal systems, data was obtained showing that cor- 
ticalization comprises to an equal degree both the phy- 
logenetically recent and older processes. The “pre- 
cise cortical control of time of blood coagulation” 
demonstrated points to a “profound cortical influence 
on the intimate biochemical processes.” It is con- 
cluded that the “evolutionally young second signal 
system exerts a regulating influence on the phylo- 
genetically ancient and biochemically complex proc- 
esses of blood coagulation.”—J, D. London. 

2611. Massion-Verniory, L., Delcourt, R., Du- 
mont, E. & Cassieres, L. Le taux des 17-céto- 
stéroides dans diverses sexopathies masculines. 
(The excretion of 17-ketosteroid in various male 
perverts.) Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 890-897.— 
The average elimination of 17-ketosteroid was found 
to be lower in 30 sexopaths than in the average popu- 
lation (10.82 mg. as against 13 mg. in normals). 
. This was not found to be significant, but 12 of the 
patients had an elimination inferior to 9 mg. Similar 
findings in previous studies should encourage further 
research on larger samples. Regarding the type of 
perversions, it is hypothesized that the lesser the 
elimination of 17-ketosteroid, the greater the effect 
of "constitutional" factors in the регуегѕіоп.—/. 
Sanua. 

2612. Miline, R., Stern, P. Serstnev, E, & 
Muhibié, M. Effet de la réserpine et de la réser- 
pine associée au luminal sur le complexe hy- 
pothalamo-hypophysaire. (Effect of reserpine and 
of reserpine associated with luminal on the hypotha- 
lamic-hypophyseal complex.) In S. Garattini & V. 
Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 
332-349.—Using rabbits as experimental subjects the 
authors report that reserpine stimulates while lumi- 
nal depresses the activity of the supra-optical and 
para-ventricular hypothalamic nuclei. Reserpine 
stimulates the adrenotropic hypophyseal activity, re- 
tards its thyrotropic activity, and dissociates its gona- 
dotropic activity. Reserpine “associated with luminal 
causes an harmonious hyperactivity of the hypotha- 
lamic-hypophyseal complex of the adrenotropic and 
gonadotropic type, based on their complementary 
coupled effect.” English summary. 22 references. 
—L, A. Pennington. 

2613. Moulyn, Adrian C. Structure, function 
and purpose: An inquiry into the concepts and 
methods of biology from the viewpoint of time. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957, ix, 198 p. 
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$4.00.—The author supports the position that ta 
mechanistic theory of man is neither complete nor 
scientific, because it does not take man’s specific time 
structure into account and, moreover . . . does not 
explain the purposive behavior of sane animals," He 


presents a “dualistic theory of behavior in a пера- . 


tive sense, namely, that the relationship between the 
nervous system and purposive movement cannot be а 
causal nature.’ While structure and function are 
not purposive, there are purposive phenomena emerg- 
ing from the capacity to integrate objective and sub- 
jective time.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


2614. Mountjoy, Paul T. (Denison U.) Differ- 
ential behavior in monozygotic twins. Psychol, 
Rec., 1957, 7, 65-69.—Differential responses to the 
Muller-Lyer illusion figure are reported for a pair of 
female monozygotic twins. The significance of these 
differential responses is attributed to the fact that 
they occurred under constant environmental condi- 
tions. It is suggested that experimental tasks which 
allow the observation of the development of a re- 
sponse be used to study differential responses in 
genetically identical and dissimilar individuals. This 
research might demonstrate the importance of small 
details of reactional biography in determining sub- 
sequent behavior—S. С. Ratner. 

2615. Orlov, V. V. Pnevmoélektricheskii pal’ 
tsevoi pletizmograf s poluprovodnikovym tenzo- 
metrom, (Pneumo-electrical finger plethysmograph 
with semiconductor tensiometer.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 258-260.—The details and working charac- 
teristics of a pneumo-electrical finger plethysmograph 
with semiconductor tensiometer are given. Further 
development should reduce the deficiencies of the in- 
strument which has many advantages to its credit.— 
I. D. London. ү 

2616. Pavlov, B. V., & Vediaev, Е. P. Itogi is- 
sledovanii po problemam fiziologicheskogo uche- 
niia I, P. Pavlova. (Summary of studies on the 
problems of the physiological theory of I. P. Pavlov.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'., 1957, 7, 318-324.—Sum- 
maries are provided of major papers read at the 
November, 1956 meeting in Leningrad of the 17th 
conference on problems of Pavlov's physiological 
theory. While commendatory remarks are made on 
the level of research maintained in the reported stud- 
ies, it is pointed out, however, that few physiological 
investigations in the USSR are being carried out in 
collaboration with morphologists and biochemists, 
that contemporary apparatus is being insufficiently 
utilized, and that relatively little is being done in a 
way of “studying the role of various subcortical 
formations in higher nervous activity.”—I. L. London. 

2617. Pronko, N. H. Wichita) “Heredity 
and “environment” in biology and psychology: 
Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 45-54.—Hereditary theories 
are considered that purport to explain behavioral 
facts. The use of the term "heredity" is traced to T 
nonscientific, common-sense derivation in the past 
Samples of alleged inheritance of biological and be- 
havioral data are examined and an attempt to аси 
а sharp definition of the term “heredity” from the 
field of genetics is unsuccessful. Attempts to ah 
sharp definitions of heredity and environment fro 
psychology are also unsuccessful. Ап alternative 
approach is sketched which does not use these om 
cepts for explanation. This approach uses “. . • 

1 


jnvestigation of the origin and beginning point of 
"behavioral events, their elaboration, modification, etc. 

lanatory factors are derived from an analysis of 
the total events." 24 references.—S. C. Ratner, 


| 2618. Rennels, Edward G., & Russell, Glenn V. 
U. Texas Medical Branch) Effects of electro- 
"shock on the neurohypophysis of the rat. Tex. 
Rpts. Biol. Med., 1957, 15, 411-417.—An electro- 
shock of 45 milliamps, 18 volts DC, for a 10-second 
duration was administered to rats as a severe stress- 
ful stimulus. The shock produced a generalized tonic 
"seizure followed by prolonged lethargy. The animals 
| were sacrificed at intervals of time up to 3 hours post- 
shock and an assay made of the oxytocin and vaso- 
pressin content of the pituitary glands. It was found 
that the neurosecretory material of the posterior pitui- 
tary gland was unaltered and that no discharge of 


tested.—Goolishian. 


2619. Schon, M.  (Sloan-Kettering Institute, 
Memorial Hosp., New York) Psychological effects 
of hypophysectomy in women with metastatic 
breast cancer. Cancer, 1958, 11, 95-98.—20 women 
were interviewed and tested with a battery consisting 
of W-B, Rorschach, TAT, and Human Figure Draw- 
ings before and after surgical extirpation of the 
pituitary gland to determine the psychological effects 
of the procedure. No statistically significant changes 
in intellectual functioning were found and the per- 
sonality changes noted could be attributed to hor- 
monal deprivation. Postoperative olfactory and gus- 
latory impairment was noted—M. Bard. 


2620. Schultz, J. H. Neuere Erfahrungen auf 
dem Gebiet des Autogenen Trainings. (Newer 
осы with “Autogenous Training.") Psychol. 
dsch., 1957, 8, 255-257.—Schultz, the founder of 
autogenous training, reviews several experimental in- 
vestigations which give evidence of the circulatory 
Be glandular changes evoked by the training —W. J. 
Oppite, 
Кл. Teplov, S. I. Eksperimental’naia koro- 
лаа nedostatochnost’ i её uslovnoreflektornoe 
Bisoizvedenie, (Experimental coronary inade- 
M Pod its conditioned-reflex reproduction.) 
ШЫ h. SSSR, 1956, 42, 745-751.—It proved pos- 
ae produce a conditioned-reflex spasm of the 
stim Rie. veins by using pituitrin as unconditioned 
Se us, thus demonstrating “cortical regulation of 
ronary blood-circulation."—4. D. London. 


2022. Wilber, Charles G. (Army Chem. Center, 
iat hysiological regulations and the origin of 
Bi uM types. Hum. Biol. 1957, 29, 329-336.—1t 

aoe that: (a) “The rules of Bergmann and 
TRA ШШ little support as causal agents in modern 
(b) “Th, temperature regulation in homeotherms” ; 
Of thes various formal examples often cited in favor 
oe Ei ccolomical generalizations do not support the 
iu. Pd climatic determinists"; (c) “Some human 
INN ‘ave met the demands of severe climate by 
ave sical and behavioral adjustments. . . . Others 

19 leveloped specific heat-conserving functional 


id with no gross morphological changes.”—P. 


2623. Wilcott, R. C, & Beenken, Н. С. (Ne- 


b 
я Psych. Inst., Omaha) Relation of integrated 
€ electromyography and muscle tension. 
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"posterior lobe hormones occurred in the time period, 
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Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 295-298.—An essentially 
linear relationship was found between the force of 
muscle pull and the integrated mean EMG for female 
Ss with a slightly curvilinear relationship for male 
Ss. However, within the range of EMG recording 
in most behavioral studies, the data for male Ss in- 
dicate an essentially linear relationship. Sex differ- 
ences and individual differences within the sex groups 
are shown. These suggest caution in assuming that 
an equal magnitude of EMG potential from different 
Ss indicates an equal magnitude of muscle tension.— 
C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstract 2488) 
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2624. Akimoto, Haruo; Oka, Ryoichi; Otsuka, 
Ryosaku; Yoshioka, Hidenao; Nakagawa, Kii- 
chiro; Matsushita, Taizo; Michishita, Chuzo; 
Harahuzi, Takuro, & Kishi, Yoshinori. (Kana- 
zawa U. School of Medicine, Japan) Studies of the 
pupillary light reflex pathway of rabbits by the 
evoked potential method. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 
1957, 11, 27-47.—With needle electrodes implanted in 
the posterior diencephalon, pretectal region, and mid- 
brain of adult rabbits, pupillary constriction in re- 
sponse to electrical stimulation was observed as well 
as evoked potentials in response to photic stimulation. 
Detailed results and discussion. The authors conclude 
that the pupillary light reflex pathway goes through 
the pretectal region, makes a complete decussation at 
the posterior commissure, passes through the descend- 
ing peduncle of the posterior commissure, and ulti- 
mately reaches the pupilloconstrictor nucleus, 15 fig- 
ures.—M. L. Simmel. 

2625. Albino, R. C., & Spearman, M. (U. Natal) 
A simple method of fixing chornically implanted 
electrodes in the brains of small animals. Quart. 
J. exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 221.—A more reliable 
method than the Olds-Milner technique for implant- 
ing electrodes in the rat brain.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2626. Avrorov, V. P. K voprosu o nervnoi regu- 
liatsii mozgovogo krovoobrashcheniia. (On nerv- 
ous control of circulation of the blood in the brain.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 404-411.— The effects of 
central and peripheral nervous stimulation upon cere- 
bral circulation. were investigated in dogs. Among 
the results reported is the conditioned variation of 
intracranial circulation through reinforcement by 
direct electrical stimulation by means of implanted 
electrodes—I. D. London. 

2627. Barlow, John S. (Mass. Gen. Hosp., Bos- 
ton) An electronic method for detecting evoked 
responses of the brain and for reproducing their 
average waveforms. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 
9, 340-343.—An electronic method for detecting 
evoked potentials in the presence of EEG activity or 
equal or higher amplitude, utilizing a modification of 
a previously described crosscorrelator, is described. 
Circuit diagram.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2628. Bein, H. J. Effects of reserpine on the 
functional strata of the nervous system. In S. 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 325-331.—3 problems are discussed 
in conjunction with experimental findings: the site 
of the attack, selective or general action, and mecha- 
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nism of action at the theory level. 35 references— 
L. A. Pennington, 

2629. Beller, A. J., Gestring, G. F., & Purpura, 
D. P. (Columbia U. Medical School) Role of pri- 
mary sensory cortex in generalized electrocortical 
activation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 189, 137-140.— 
An attempt was made to determine whether or not the 
primary auditory or somatic sensorimotor cortex of 
the unanesthetized intact cat (paralyzed) was essen- 
tial for generalized electrocortical activation to audi- 
tory or somatic sensory (sciatic) stimulation, The 
results indicate that complete destruction of these 
primary areas bilaterally does not abolish the activa- 
tion phenomenon to auditory or sciatic stimulation.— 
J. P. Zubek. : 

2630. Bonnet, H., & Bonnet, Héléne. La ré- 
ponse myoclonique à la stimulation lumineuse in- 
termittente en psychiatrie. (Myoclonic response to 
flickering visual stimulation in psychiatry.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol,, 1957, 1(5), 864-889.—“Static” elec- 
troencephalograms show rarely important modifica- 
tions in functional psychiatric disorders. A more 
fruitful approach in EEG research seems to be the 
studies of patients' reaction to various stimuli. The 
authors are particularly interested here in the myo- 
clonic threshold as an index of disturbance. Myo- 

clonic response seems to indicate a cerebral hyper- 
excitability, and is frequently found in psychiatric 
patients. In their preliminary study, the authors point 
to possible lines of research as to the prognostic value 
of such a test, 82 references.—M. D. Stein. 

2631. Borenstein, P., & Dabbah, M. L'électro- 
encéphalogramme dans les syndromes schizo- 
phréniques. (The electroencephalogram in schizo- 
phrenic syndromes.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 1(3), 
477-498.—The study of 131 EEG records of schizo- 
phrenic patients brought this following distribution: 
in 34 cases, the records show only alpha waves; in 
71 cases, alpha waves with bursts of thetas; in 17 
cases, pathological records of alpha waves with some 
anomalies of the theta rhythms with spikes and fast 
waves; and in 9 cases, irregular rhythms “choppy.” 
The authors conclude that the proportion of patho- 
logic records is not any greater in schizophrenic pa- 
tients than in normal subjects. Besides there was no 
correlation between pathological records, the age of 
the patient and the length of his illness, 25 refer- 
ences.—M. D. Stein. 

2632. Borenstein, P., Dabbah, M., & Metzger, J. 
L'encéphalographie fractionnée dans les syn- 
dromes schizophréniques. (Partial pneumoen- 
cephalography in schizophrenic syndromes.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1957, 2, 385-426.—Using the pneumo- 
encephalographic method of Lindgren, the authors 
examined 134 schizophrenic patients. The results 
indicate that only in 16 cases were the pictures nor- 
mal. Pathology was most commonly seen as cortical 
atrophy on the level of the parietal and frontal lobes 
and as the dilatation of the third ventricle and of 
the temporal horns. 37 references.—M. D. Stein. 

2633. Bruner, Jerome S. Mécanismes neuro- 
logiques dans la perception. (Neurological mecha- 
nisms in perception.) Arch, Psychol., Genéve, 1957, 
36, 1-28.—The author discusses the contributions of 
neurophysiology to our understanding of how percep- 
tion represents the structure of the physical environ- 
ment which makes up the stimulus, the perceptual con- 
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stancies, and the phenomena of variations in percep- 


tion while the stimulus remains constant. 56-item 
bibliography.—H. C. Triandis. 
2634. Buchwald, ЇЧ. А., & Ervin, Е. R. (Tulane 


U.) Evoked potentials and behavior: A study of 
responses to subcortical stimulation in the awake, 
unrestrained animal EEG clin. Neurophysiol, 
1957, 9, 477-496.—Repeatable potential Rs can be 
evoked from the caudate nucleus, globus pallidus, and 
amygdala by single shock stimulation to other struc- 
tures in freely moving, awake animals. Tetanization 
of evoking sites leads to a number of tetanic and post- 
tetanic changes both in behavior and in electrical ac- 
tivity. Both electrical and behavioral Rs to tetanic 
stimulation vary with changes in stimulus parameters 
and with time, militating against the hypothesis that 
such structures as the caudate, g. pallidus, and amyg- 
dala play uniquely specific roles in brain activity.— 
R. J. Ellingson. 

2635. Burks, Harold F. (San Gabriel School Dis- 
trict, San Gabriel, Calif.) The affect on learning 
of brain pathology. Except. Child., 1957, 24, 169- 
172, 174.—A. review of recent findings on the func- 


'tions of the brain and its relationship to learning prob- 


lems. New research indicates that the brain stem has 
an important mediating influence on both cortical and 
subcortical processes. “Many school assignments, 
such as reading, are extremely abstract in nature, and 
a breakdown in any of the brain's components is likely 
to cause the child to experience difficulties."—J. J. 
Gallagher. ‘ 
2636. Burns, B. Delisle. Electrophysiologic 
basis of normal and psychotic function. In S. 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 177-184.—It is pointed out that pres- 
ently there is “no physiological basis whatever for an 
understanding of the more complex aspects of normal 
mammalian behavior—and therefore there can be no 
satisfactory explanation of the psychoses in cellular, 
physical or chemical terms.” Тһе author summarizes 
views thus far reported along with a critique of each. 
His view, at the level of hypothesis, is that the nerv- 
ous system as a whole must be regarded as а “homeo- 
static machine, continually seeking conditions of mini- 
mal neuronal activity.” An original electrophysio- 
logical-experimental study is reported in support 0 
the hypothesis. 30 references.—L. А. Pennington. 
2637. Catalano, J. V., & Lamarche, G. (Wayne 
State U. College of Medicine) Central pathway 
for cutaneous impulses in the cat. Amer. . 
Physiol, 1957, 189, 141-144.— The evoked potential 
technique was employed to determine the spinal path- 
ways involved in the transmission of fast cutaneous 
impulses from the foreleg to the sensory cortex. 
Using acute cord incisions it was established that in 
addition to the dorsal column another ipsilateral 
pathway is available for such impulses. The conii 
of this pathway coincides with that of the dorsa 
spinocerebellar tract up to the first two cervical seg- 
ments. At this level a crossing to the opposite ventra 
funiculus occurs.—J. P. Zubek. " 
2638. Chatagnon, C. & Chatagnon, P. L'étude 
chimique des constituants du tissu cérébral aU 
cours du XIXème siècle. Un pionnier en Granóe- 
Bretagne: J. І. W. Thudichum (1828-1901): 
(Chemical study of the cerebral tissue during the E^ 
century. А pioneer in Great-Britain: J. s 
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Thudichum [1828-1901].) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 
1(2), 267-282.—]. L. W. Thudichum established the 
first solid bases of neurochemistry in his work: The 
Chemical Constitution of the Brain іп 1884—WM, D. 
Stein. 

2639. Copelman, L. S. (Bucarest) Nouvelles 
recherches sur l'importance prise par le réflexe 
psycho-galvanique en neuro-psychiatrie. (New 
research on the importance of the psychogalvanic re- 
flex in neuropsychiatry.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 
2(2), 226-230.— The psychogalvanic reflex is seen as 
an important contribution to the objective examina- 
tion of thermal, painful, and tactile sensibility, differ- 
entiating bradykinesia from bradypsychia in patients 
suffering from syringomyelitis, post-encephalitic 
parkinsonism, and Basedow's disease.—M. D. Stein. 

2640. Delay, J., Brion, S, & Escourolle, R. 
Limites et conception actuelle de la maladie de 
Pick. Son diagnostic différentiel. (Limitations 
and present concept of Pick's disease. Its differential 
diagnosis.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 1(4), 609-634. 
—Pick’s disease is characterized pathologically by cir- 
cumscribed atrophy of cortical cells, mainly in the 
temporal and frontal region. Histologically, there 
are glial changes and swelling of nerve cells. Clini- 
cally, it is a form of progressive dementia, with grad- 
ual desintegration of the higher faculties and a pro- 
gressive development of aphasia. Dulling of the emo- 
tions, stereotypy of action and speech, loss of moral 
judgment, and memory impairment gradually take 
place. This picture differs from that presented by 
Alsheimer’s disease which features a more diffuse 
brain atrophy with microscopic focal necroses and 
neurofibral alteration and is characterized by a high 
degree of dementia, with aphasic or apractic symp- 
toms. 64 references—M. D. Stein. 

2641. Delay, J., & Deniker, P. Caractéristiques 
Psycho-physiologiques des médicaments neuro- 
leptiques. (Psychophysiological characteristics of 
neuroleptic drugs.) In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti 
(Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 485-501. 
TA review is presented of the various drugs, their 
clinical and physiological effects, the side effects, sites 
of action. A plea is made for continued research “in 
modern psychiatric pharmacology.” English sum- 
mary. 103 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


2642, Dell, Michelle B. Electro-encéphalo- 
&ramme et syndrome frontal: Etude de 60 cas de 
tumeurs frontales et fronto-temporales. (EEG 
and frontal syndrome: Study of 60 cases of frontal 
апі fronto-temporal tumors.) EEG clim. Neuro- 
Physiol, 1957, 9, 505-522. —A relationship between 
mental status and EEG status was demonstrated. 18 
|. showing no mental disorder tended to have normal 
alpha activity with normal alpha reactivity, and cir- 
cumseribed or no delta foci. 18 Ss showing per- 
у changes without somnolence or confusion 
feuded to have normal alpha activity, but with dis- 
aed reactivity, and circumscribed delta foci, Half 
А the 8 Ss showing somnolence without confusion 
ended to have normal and half deteriorated alpha; 
most showed disturbed alpha reactivity; all showed 
elta activity, but in only 1 case was it diffuse. Of 
En 5 showing confusion only 4 showed normal alpha; 

Showed delta, and in only 2 was the delta unilateral 
and circumscribed—R. J. Ellingson. 
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2643. Dement, William, & Kleitman, Nathaniel. 
(U. Chicago) Cyclic variations in EEG during 
sleep and their relation to eye movements, body 
motility, and dreaming. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1957, 9, 673-690.—"Regularly occurring periods of 
rapid, conjugate eye movements were recorded with- 
out exception during each of 126 nights of undis- 
turbed sleep" in 33 Ss. “The periods of eye move- 
ments were invariably concomitant with a charac- 
teristic EEG pattern" of low voltage waves, and cor- 
responded with periods of dreaming. A regular cyclic 
variation of the activity described with periods of 
deeper sleep with spindles or slow waves in the EEG 
Occurs several times during a night's sleep.—R. J. 
Ellingson. 

2644. Dunlop, C. W. (U. Melbourne) Effects 
of carbon dioxide on deep structures of temporal 
lobe of the brain in the marsupial phalanger. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 190, 172-176.—A study was 
made of the effects of inhalation of 10% and 30% 
СО» on the evoked potentials from the fornix-hippo- 
campal system in the marsupial phalanger. This 
neural system was selected since it appears related to 
epileptiform and seizure discharge. “Тһе spontaneous 
and evoked activity of this system is depressed by 
СО», with the dorsal hippocampus apparently more 
susceptible than the ventral hippocampus."—J. P. 
Zubek. 

2645. Ellingson, Robert J. (Nebraska Psychiat. 
Inst, Omaha) Electroencephalograms of normal 
full-term newborns immediately after birth with 
observations on arousal and visual evoked re- 
sponses. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 31-50. 
—In general, previous descriptions of EEG patterns 
in newborns were confirmed. Loud auditory stimuli 
during sleep tend to elicit flattening and/or K-type 
responses in the tracings. Light flashes to the eyes 
often elicit occipital evoked potentials, which tend to 
differ from those of adults in being of more variable 
wave-form and amplitude, more “fatiguable,” and of 
much longer latency. "Driving" responses to flicker 
stimulation are rare. The data are interpreted as re- 
flecting the physiological immaturity of the newborn’s 
nervous system.—R. J. Ellingson. 


2646. Ellingson, Robert J., Wilcott, Robert C., 
Sineps, John G., & Dudek, Frank J. (Nebraska 
Psychiat. Inst, Omaha) EEG frequency-pattern 
variation and intelligence. A correlational study. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 657-660.—“An ex- 
periment was performed to test a hypothesis . . . that 
there is a relationship between test intelligence and 
EEG frequency-pattern variability. This involved 
the application of the coefficient of concordance 
(Kendall’s W) to frequency analyser data to yield 
a single summary measure of frequency-pattern varia- 
bility. The hypothesis was not confirmed."—R. J. 
Ellingson. 

2647. Fischgold, H., & Gastaut, Н. (Eds.) 
Conditionnement et réactivité en électroencéphalo- 
graphie. (Conditioning and reactivity in electro- 
encephalography.) EEG clim. Neurophysiol., 1957, 
Suppl. No. 6. xiii, 475.—The proceedings of the 1955 
Marseille Colloquium. Research papers by a number 
of European and American investigators in 3 cate- 
gories: conditioning and EEG (9 papers), behavior 
and EEG (14 papers), and reactivity in EEG (8 
papers). English summary.—R. J. Ellingson. 
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2648. Flügel F. (U. Nervenklinik Erlangen, Ger- 
many) Ergebnisse pharmako-psychiatrischer 
Forschungen. (Results of pharmaco-psychiatric re- 
search.) Nervenarst, 1957, 11, 481-485.—In this 
lecture the author reviews the general principles of 
the mode of action of “neuroleptica.” They enact an 
elective decrease in the cortical tonus as provided by 
unspecific activation systems. The electroencephalo- 
gram serves as an unequaled indicator for the strength 
and direction of such pharmacological interference 
with cortical activity.—9M. Kaelbling. 

2649. Fuortes, M. G. F., Frank, K., & Becker, 
Mary C. (Nat. Insts. Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Steps in the production of motoneuron spikes. J. 
gen. Physiol, 1957, 40, 735-752.—Spikes evoked in 
spinal motoneurons by antidromic stimulation and by 
direct stimulation normally present similar inflections 
in their rising phase. Such inflections become less 
prominent if the motoneuron membrane is depolarized 
and more prominent when it is hyperpolarized. Suf- 

ficient hyperpolarization may result in a "small spike.” 
Spikes evoked by direct stimulation applied shortly 
after firing of a “small spike” may also become par- 
tially blocked at a critical stimulus interval. Curves 
of the strength of stimuli required for eliciting 
“small” and full spikes have under a number of con- 
ditions been constructed,—S. 5. Marsolf. 


2650, Garafulic D., Juan. Extralimitaciones en 
las especialidad neuro-psiquiátrica. (Опргоѓеѕ- 
sionals in the profession of neuropsychiatry.) Rev. 
Neuro-Psiquiat,, Lima, 1957, 20, 207-216.—Many 
persons not trained in neuropsychiatry are practicing 
as neuropsychiatrists. Some solutions to this prob- 
lem are proposed.—R, M. Frumkin. 


2651. Gavlichek, V.  Élektroéntsefalografiches- 
kaia kharakteristika uslovnoreflektornoi oboroni- 
tel'nof dominanty. (Electroencephalographic char- 
acteristics of a conditioned-reflex defensive dominant 
state.) Fisiol. Zh, SSSR, 1958, 44, 305-315.—Ac- 
tivization, a particular type of electroencephalogram 
in a rabbit placed in a "defensive experimental situa- 
tion," turns out to be a persistent and extinction-re- 
sistant feature resulting from the establishment of a 
conditioned-reflex dominant state in the sense of 
PARTE conception of this phenomenon.—/. D. 

ondon. 


2652, Glebovskii, V. D. Dannye o refleksakh 
pri rastiazhenii razgibatel'nykh myshts v rannem 
postnatal'nom ontogeneze. (Data on reflexes elic- 
ited by extension of extensor muscles in early post- 
natal ontogenesis.) Fisiol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 334— 
341.—Experimentation on decerebrated kittens yields 
data which lead to the conclusion that the "functional 
properties of spinal reflex arcs during individual de- 
velopment are mainly determined by the subordinating 
influence of the cerebral centers,"—I. D, London. 


2653. Glezer, V. D., Gurevich, B. KH, & 
Leushina, L. I. Ob élektricheskikh otvetakh v 
temennoi oblasti sobak na svetovoí i zvukovof 
razdrazhiteli (khronicheskie opyty). (On electri- 
cal responses to photic and auditory stimuli in the 
parietal area іп dogs [chronic experiments].) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 820-828.—Specific electrical re- 
sponses from the cortical parietal area were observed 
under conditions of chronic experimentation in normal 
waking dogs at the onset of visual or auditory stimu- 
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lation and at its interruption. The basal triphasic 
pattern of the response, its stability, and its latent 
periods were found to be independent of (a) the point 
of derivation within the area and (b) whether the 
stimulus was indifferent or conditioned, The param- 
eters of the response and its variability are thought 
to reflect certain fundamental properties of the ani- 
mal’s nervous system.—/. D. London. 

2654. Gualtierotti, Torquato. (U. Milan) Rap- 
porti tra attività elettro-corticale e comporta- 
mento nell'animale. (The relation of electro-cortical 
activity to animal behavior.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol, 
Psichiat., 1957, 18, 419—427.—Stimulation of the 
lateral geniculate bodies in the cat produces alpha- 
like waves in the cerebral cortex without any cor- 
responding change in behavior. However decrease 
of alpha-type activity in the motor cortex results in 
diminution of spinal reflex activity. These results 
are interpreted as indicating a temporal and spatial 
integration controlled by slow waves stemming from 
stimulation of the lateral geniculate body.—E. Rosen, 

2655. Guiraud, Paul. (4 rue Maria-Deraismes, 
Paris) Rencontrés dans les profondeurs. (En- 
counters in the depths.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 
2, 181-205.—Clinical and neurological observations 
by the author confirm Freud's position that there is 
a close link between neurophysiology and psycho- 
analysis. The regulatory functions of important 
subcortical centers, such as the brain-stem and hypo- 
thalamus, have important dynamic implications. For 
example, does a patient regress to an infantile state 
voluntarily or is the cause neurological? 3 cases 
supporting the latter hypothesis are cited. In addi- 
tion, medical observations of 1000 brain tumors are 
interpreted as lending further support. In conclu- 
sion, further research integrating neurological, phe- 
nomenological, and psychoanalytical viewpoints should 
clarify this problem.—L. A. Ostlund. 

2656. Haber, E., Kohn, K. W., Ngai, S. H., Hola- 
day, D. A., & Wang, S. C. (Columbia U. Medical 
Coll.) Localization of spontaneous respiratory 
neuronal activities in the medulla oblongata of the 
cat: A new location of the expiratory center. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 190, 350-355.— The medulla 
oblongata of the cat was explored with a unipolar' 
microelectrode in an attempt to discover the localiza- 
tion and distribution of inspiratory and expiratory 
neurons. It was found that inspiratory discharges 
are concentrated in the reticular formation between 
3 mm. rostral and 1 mm, caudal to the level of the 
obex. The expiratory discharges, on the other hand, 
are found in a circumscribed region in the reticular 
formation from the level of the obex to 3 mm. caudally. 
There is a marked decrease in the abundance 9 
respiratory discharges in all directions from these 
areas of concentration—J. P. Zubek, 

2657. Hamuy, Teresa Pinto; Santibanez, Guy; 
Gonzales, Carmen, & Vicencio, Ema. (U. Chile) 
Changes in behavior and visual discrimination 
performances after selective ablations of the 
temporal cortex. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 
50, 379-385.—Visual habits and behavior changes 
were studied in 10 monkeys (Macaca mulatta) after 
bilateral removal of the temporal lobes. Ablation © 
the temporal pole resulted in “demonstrable deficits 
in visual discrimination capacity of the animal.” The 
deficit was more pronounced if the temporal pole and 
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posterior portions of the temporal cortex were re- 
moved jointly, but no deficits were observed after 
removal of the posterior portions alone, “All animals 
Lin which allocortical structures were partly destroyed 
“displayed some tameness for varying periods of 
time. All animals in which the temporal pole was 
removed showed the oral syndrome."—L. I. O'Kelly. 
2658. Harlan, William L., White, Philip Т., & 
Bickford, Reginald G. Electric activity produced 
by eye flutter simulating frontal electroencephalo- 
graphic rhythm. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 
10, 164-169.—A rhythm sometimes having the spuri- 
ous appearance of alpha rhythm and associated with 
flutter of the eyelids is occasionally seen in frontal 
and temporal leads in the EEGs of normal persons 
and patients. It can be inhibited by holding the eye- 
lids motionless, and is sometimes augmented during 
mental activity. Evidence is presented suggesting 
strongly that the activity is of extracerebral origin, 
It is further suggested that flutter of the eyelids may 
be the source of "kappa" waves, previously reported 
by others to be associated with mental activity.—R. 
J. Ellingson. 
L 2659, Ikushima, Hiroshi. (Kyoto U. Medical 
School) Disturbance of consciousness caused by 
intracerebral injection, particularly by mesen- 
cephalic injection of dilute solution of corrosive 
sublimate. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 10, 330- 
353.—Corrosive sublimate was injected into various 
subcortical areas and midbrain of 96 adult unanes- 
thetized cats; 15 cats received 2 separate injections, 
making a total of 111 injections, EEG was recorded 
in 10 cases, Locus and extent of lesions were histo- 
logically verified post-mortem, Results: (a) exten- 
Sive unilateral lesions of the reticular formation pro- 
duced transient coma lasting from 1-6 minutes, (b) 
small lesions in the central gray matter did not 
produce disturbances of consciousness, but 4 of 15 
animals with larger lesions did show such disturb- 
ances, and (c) coma or semicoma did not result 
from injection into various subcortical regions. On 
the basis of EEG findings and results of nicotine in- 
- jection into the mesencephalic reticular formation, the 
author concludes that when coma appears it results 
from transient stimulation by the solution (rather 
than tissue destruction), and that the influence of the 
Mesencephalic central gray matter on consciousness 
18 transmitted through the mesencephalic reticular 
formation. 21 references.—M. L. Simmel. 
2660. Ishikawa, Osamu. (Kanazawa U. School 
of Medicine, Japan.) ^ Electroencephalographical 
| Study of human thalamus. Folia psychiat. neur. 
Jap., 1957, 11, 128-149.—Electrodes were implanted in 
E, thalamus of 120 schizophrenic and epileptic pa- 
чут undergoing therapeutic prefrontal lobotomy. 
_ Electrode placement was controlled by pneumoen- 
cephalography. Studies were made of general features 
th EEG at various depths from cortex to thalamus, 
1 E alamic activity under sodium amytal, thalamic ac- 
iity in response to epileptic fits produced by thalamic 
Stimulation, subcortical activity in postelectroshock 
ementia, and cortical responses produced by electric 
Emulation of the thalamus. 30 references.—M. L. 
immel. 
TAk Khripko, A. M. Elektrofiziologicheskie 
К Чоуапа tormozheniia kortikal’nykh dviga- 
nykh reaktsi¥. (Electrophysiological studies on 
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inhibition of cortical motor reactions.)  Fisiol, Zh. 
SSSR, 1958, 44, 866-872.—Data are reported which 
suggest that “inhibition of motor responses evoked 
by stimulation of appropriate ‘motor’ centers of the 
cerebral cortex is not due to the interplay between 
spinal centers only, but is also a result of a direct 
inhibitory effect exerted by the motor centers of one 
hemisphere upon functionally conjoined centers of 
the other."—/. D. London. 


2662. Kirzon, M. V. & Klimovitskii, V. IA. 
K voprosu o tak nazyvaemykh "spontannykh" 
vozbuzhdeniiakh tsentral'noí пегупої sistemy. ( 
the so-called "spontaneous" excitation of the central 
nervous system.) Biofisika, 1958, 3, 108-110.— 
Spontaneous excitation was studied in one of the 
branches of the sciatic nerve of a whole frog with 
intact central nervous system. Spontaneous volleys 
of centripetal impulses, arising every 2-3 sec., were 
detected. These volleys increased in frequency, 
merging into continuous impulsation, before general 
movements of the animal. After such movements 
impulse volleys disappeared for 5-15 sec, Rhythmic 
visual stimulation brings on the “synchronic ap- 
pearance of impulse volleys in the nerve, whereby the 
periodicity of the ‘spontaneous’ impulses is replaced 
by the imposed rhythm." It is concluded that the 
aforementioned “spontaneous discharges arise in the 
central brain under the influence of the pneumotaxic 
center” with probable propagation of the excitations 
along the reticular formation of the brain. Volley 
impulses, reaching the neuromuscular synapsis, may 
be a factor in “preparing the synaptic apparatus for 
transmission to muscle fiber of the proper ‘starting’ 
impulses,"—7. D. London. 

2663. Kit, S. M. Uslovnoreflektornye reaktsii 
arterial'nogo davleniia i dykhaniia u koshek i 
sobak na razdrazhenie diafragmal'nykh nervov v 
ostrykh opytakh. (Conditioned-reflex reactions of 
arterial pressure and respiration in cats and dogs to 
stimulation of the phrenic nerves in acute experi- 
ments.) Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 261- 
264. Conditioning of blood pressure and respiration 
was obtained in dogs in acute experiments after 11 to 
30 combinations of sound with stimulation of the 
phrenic nerves by induction current, The condi- 
tioned reaction was similar to that obtained by means 
of electrical stimulation of the phrenic nerves. In 9 
cats, conditioning did not occur even after 100 com- 
binations.—/. D .London. 

2664. Kogan, A. B. Ob élektrofiziologicheskikh 
pokazateliakh vozbuzhdeniia i tormozheniia y kore 
golovnogo mozga. (On electrophysiological indices 
of excitation and inhibition in the cerebral cortex.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 810-819,—Electrical 
potentials and thresholds for direct stimulation of the 
cerebral cortex at sites in the analyzers were studied 
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ization reactions, points to "cortical irradiation," that 
is, the "transcortical spread of basic nervous proc- 
esses.” Excitatory or inhibitory effects of condi- 
tioned stimuli can be revealed in the form of primary 
responses evoked. One can show by means of re- 
cordings from micro-electrodes and “variations of 
primary responses with conditioning are related to 
alteration of paths of excitation within the cell layers 
of the cerebral cortex."—I. D. London. 


2665. Komarova, T. F. Ob izmeneniiakh v 
soderzhanii obshchego azota sliuny u sobak ra- 
znogo tipa пегупої sistemy. (On changes in total 
nitrogen content in the saliva of dogs with different 
types of nervous system.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 
44, 445-449.— here is a definite relationship, with 
respect to nitrogen content of saliva, between typology 
of nervous systems in dogs and change in type of 
salivary secretion (defensive to alimentary, that is, in 
response to first acid and then food administration). 
When switching from defensive to alimentary saliva- 
tion, the increase in salivary nitrogen content in dogs 
with strong type of nervous system is 4-6 times 
previous content, whereas in dogs with weak type of 
nervous system only 2-3 times.—I. D. London. 

2666. Kooi, Kenneth A., Eckman, Н. Gerhard, 
& Thomas, Madison H. (U. Utah Coll. Medicine) 
Observations on the response to photic stimula- 
tion in organic cerebral dysfunction. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 239-250.—A comparison be- 
tween 90 control and 100 brain damaged Ss showed 
significant differences in EEG response to intermittent 
photic stimulation. EEG “driving” Rs were reduced 

in the organic group without visual impairment, and 
further reduction was observed in Ss with both brain 
and ocular damage. Unilateral brain damage was 
associated with asymmetry of the photic “driving” R, 
the lesser R being on the side of the lesion. Broad 
triphasic wave Rs were seen only in the organic 
group, Photomyoclonic Rs were seen in a few of the 
organic group and in none of the controls—R. J. 
Ellingson. 

2667. Kozhevnikov, V. A. Fotoélektricheskii 
metod vydeleniia slabykh élektricheskikh otvetov 
mozga (obnaruzhenie, opredelenie srednei formy 
i variabil'nosti otvetov). (Photoelectric method of 
selecting weak electrical responses of the brain [de- 
tection, determination of average pattern, and varia- 
bility of responses].) Fisiol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 
801-809.—A photoelectric device is described for the 
selection of cerebral electrical responses with ampli- 
tudes below the range of basal activity and that of 
usual interferences. The method is illustrated by the 
application of auditory stimulation to chickens. Photo- 
metric analysis, subsequently applied, yields the fol- 
lowing data: average pattern of response, appraisal of 
its variability, and selection of responses having 
values more than 20 db below the liminal for oscillo- 
graphic recording. —/. D. London. 

2668. Lansing, Robert W. (UCLA) Relation 
of brain and tremor rhythms to visual reaction 
time. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 497-504— 
100-200 visual reaction times were measured in each 
of 8 Ss, while recording the EEG of visual and motor 
cortex and the tremor of the responding finger. Sig- 
nificant differences were found between mean reaction 

times associated with different phases of the alpha 
cycle in both visual and motor areas. The hypothesis 
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that an excitability cycle is associated with the alpha 
rhythm is supported. Where corrections were made 
for central-peripheral conduction times, the periods 
of enhanced excitability for motor and occipital alpha 
cycles were found to coincide. Further, finger Rs 
usually occurred on the descending phase of the 
tremor cycle, suggesting the possibility of an excita- 
bility cycle in the spinal motor neuron pools also.— 
R. J. Ellingson. 

2669. Lombroso, Cesare T., & Merlis, Jerome K. 
(Harvard Medical School) Suprasylvian auditory 
responses in the cat. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 
9, 301-308.—Click stimuli evoke potentials in an area 
of the anterior suprasylvian gyrus distinct from areas 
previously described, which are not abolished by 
ablation of the ectosylvian gyri bilaterally. Destruc- 
tion of one cochlea produces depression of the contra- 
lateral suprasylvian R and augmentation of the ipsi- 
lateral К, The suprasylvian К area is coextensive 
with the area in which electrical stimulation evokes 
movements of the contralateral pinna and conjugate 
deviation of the eyes to the opposite side. It is con- 
sidered that this is an area of sensory-motor overlap 
subserving a cortical reflex for oriented alerting to 
sound localized in space.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2670. Loumos, S. (162 N. State St., Chicago 1, 
Il.) Тһе autonomic nervous system and im- 
munity. J. neru. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 469-473.— 
Normal vs. abnormal Ss were compared in their im- 
munological reactions to influenza vaccine, typhoid 
vaccine, and to the Schick and Mantoux tests. The 
differences were found to be significant. An explana- 
tion is offered to account for these differences.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

2671. Matsui, Iwao. (Kanazawa U. School of 
Medicine) Stimulation study of thalamus opticus 
in man. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 101-127. 
—In the course of thalamic surgery needle electrodes 
were implanted under local anesthesia in 85 patients 
of both sexes, 66 of these were schizophrenics, 71 fell 
into the age range 20-40 yrs. Electrode placement 
was controlled by pneumoencephalography. The re- 
sults of electrical stimulation were correlated with 
presumptive electrode placement. (a) Epileptic-type 
reactions consisting of grand mal, petit mal, and 
clouded consciousness were evoked by stimulation of 
the dorsomedial part of the thalamus; when both 
grand mal and petit mal were obtained, the more in- 
tensive stimulus produced grand mal from the same 
site from which weaker stimulation resulted in petit 
mal. Sleep reactions are also produced from the 
same site with optimal stimulation of 3 per secon 
at 12 volts for 2-3 minutes. (b) Pain and paresthesias 
are produced from the nucleus ventralis posterior anc 
projected to the opposite side of the body. (c) Emo- 
tional reactions follow stimulation of the dorsomedial 
part, with comfortable reactions following weaker 
stimuli and reactions of discomfort occurring after 
more intense stimulation. (d) Athetosis is produced 
by stimulation of the ventral part of the nucleus 
lateralis exclusively. (e) Miosis and mydriasis are 
very frequently observed, but no difference of location 
or stimulus parameters could be established.—M. 
Simmel, 

2672. Melzack, R., & Haugen, F. P. (U. Oregon 
Medical School) Responses evoked at the cortex 
by tooth stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 190 
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574.—Evoked potentials produced as a result of 
ulation of tooth pulp were recorded at the cerebral 
ex of the cat. The apparent potentials were of 2 
(a) short latency potentials from the contra- 
tooth only, and (b) longer latency potentials 
by stimulation of both ipsilateral and contra- 
al teeth. These potentials were recorded in the 
tal portion of the coronal gyrus and in the 
fral portion of the anterior ectosylvian gyrus. The 
ors suggest that "these potentials represent tooth 
projections to the cortex by way of the trigeminal 
cus and the trigemino-bulbo-thalamic tracts, 
ectively."—J. Р. Zubek. 
73. Merrill, George G., & Cook, Elwood E. 
electroencephalogram in the Negro. A com- 
son of electrical activity of the brain in white 
"and Negro patients. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1957, 
19, 531-532. —EEGs of 279 white and 117 Negro adult 
Е ere compared. No statistically significant differ- 
з were found.—R. J. Ellingson. 
2674. Mitskis, A. M. Graficheskoe izobrazhenie 
перо napriazheniia i chisla bioélektricheskikh 
pri analize élektroéntsefalogramm. (Graphic 
"representation of mean voltage and frequency of 
"bioelectric waves of electroencephalograms.) Fiziol. 
SSSR, 1958, 44, 384—385.—4 graphic representa- 
on of mean voltage and frequency of bioelectric 
es is described which is not too laborious in 
 ргасісе.—/. D. London. 
2675. Monroe, Russell R., Heath, Robert G., 
ckle, Walter A., & Llewellyn, R. C. (Tulane 
School Medicine) Correlation of rhinencephalic 
electrograms with behavior. A study on humans 
der the influence of LSD and Mescaline. EEG 
Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 623-642.—"Six patients 
ith chronically implanted intracranial electrodes 
ere studied under the influence of d-LSD-25, 1- 
SD-25, mescaline, and correlations attempted be- 
veen the electrograms and behavioral observations. 
increase in beta activity and a disappearance of 
£ pha characterized in both cortical and subcortical 
tecordings seemed to be associated with anxiety or its 
Tivatives. Paroxysmal activity induced in the hip- 
“pocampal, amygdaloid, and septal regions seemed to 
Je associated with overt expressions of disturbed 
chotic behavior."—R. J, Ellingson. 
2676. Mozhaeva, G. N. K voprosu o metadakh 
Wedeniia mestnoi élektricheskoi reaktsii nerva. 
methods for recording local electric reaction of 
nerve.) Biofizika, 1958, 3, 31-37.—Various 
ods for recording the local response of the 
erve are examined. Analysis of bridge-circuits is 
Undertaken with the conclusion that they are of no 
Use in quantitative studies of the subthreshold local 
Fesponse. After discussion of the chief requirements 
he recording of the local response, the author 
Scribes a “new method of compensation of the elec- 
tonic potential, based on the application of com- 
ensating voltage to one of the terminals of the dif- 
ential accelerator."—I. D. London. 
2677. Mozhaeva, G. N. Vliianie sily razdra- 
a na velichinu mestnoi élektricheskoi reaktsii 
erva. (Influence of strength of stimulation on mag- 
itude of the local electric reaction of the nerve.) 
fizika, 1958, 3, 286—294.— Data are reported on the 
endence of the local reaction of the whole frog 
Үе stem on the strength of the stimulus" applied 
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and are thought to "correspond entirely to the re- 
quirements of the gradual theory of stimulation sug- 
gested by Nasonov."—I. D. London. 


2678. Mundy-Castle, A. C. (Nat. Inst. for Per- 
sonnel Res., Johannesburg, So. Africa) The electro- 
encephalogram and mental activity. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 643-655.—An analysis is made 
of EEG changes during eye-opening, mental arith- 
metic, and visual and kinesthetic imagery in normal 
Ss. Data are also presented concerning theta ac- 
tivity and emotional behavior in clinical cases. Ac- 
tivity in the alpha, beta, and theta frequency bands 
are subclassified according to topography and re- 
activity; alpha and alphoid rhythms are distinguished, 
as well as 2 types of beta and 4 types of theta activity. 
—R. J. Ellingson. 


2679. Murakami, Ujihiro. (Nagoya U. School of 
Medicine) Clinico-genetic study of hereditary dis- 
orders of the nervous system, especially on prob- 
lems of phenogenesis. Folia psychiat, пеи", Jap., 
1957, Suppl. No. 1. 209 p.—In Part I the author 
presents and analyzes the results of the clinical ex- 
aminations of patients and their families. Part II 
deals with various abnormalities resulting from ex- 
perimental interference during pregnancy in mice. 
The author concludes that status dysraphicus may be 
stage specific abnormalities which may be of heredi- 
tary or external origin, causing developmental anom- 
alies of the central nervous system due to incomplete 
closure of the neural tube. 208 figures of which 98 
are pedigree charts. 226-item bibliography.—M. L. 
Simmel. 


2680, Naumova, T. S. О dvizhenii nervnykh 
protsessov pri zamykanii vremennoi sviazi. (On 
lability of the nervous processes while [establishing] 
closure of the conditioned connection.) Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1956, 42, 695-703.—With experimentally de- 
veloped closure of a conditioned-reflex circuit to 
sound in the cortical terminus of the motor analyzer, 
there appear changes in the EEG different from those 
produced by the same stimulus before polarization. 
"Therefore closure is determined by the processes of 
summation of excitation, arising in the dominant 
locus which develops in the process of establishing 
closure.—I. D. London. 


2681. Nevstrueva, V. S. Vliianie penitsillina na 
uslovnoreflektornuiu deiatel'nost! krys. Influence 
of penicillin on conditioned reflex activity in rats.) 
Zh. vyssh. тегуп. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 272-277.—Intra- 
muscular injection of penicillim produces in white 
rats the following changes in conditioned reflexes: 
reduction of latency and increase of alimentary ex- 
citability on the days of injection and on the succeed- 
ing 2 days after cessation of injections; appreciable 
improvement of the "processes of internal inhibition." 
“Intramuscular injection of saline solution results in 
inhibition of conditioned reflexes of short duration, 
expressed in the absence of some natural and artificial 
conditioned reflexes, The influence of penicillin in 
doses used in the experiment was, however, so pro- 
nounced that the inhibitory action of the procedure 
of injection was not manifested.” —I. D. London. 

2682. Peimer, I. A. О lokal’nykh bioélektriches- 
kikh otvetakh kory mozga cheloveka i ikh soot- 
nosheniiakh s generalizovannymi reaktsiiami 
protsesse uslovnoreflektornoi deiatel’nosti. ( 
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local bioelectrical responses of the cerebral cortex in 
man and their relationships to generalized reactions 
in the process of conditioned-reflex activity.) Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 829-838.—A study is reported 
on local bioelectrical responses of the human cerebral 
cortex as they change in the course of the elaboration 
and extinction of a conditioned response. A method 
of recording is employed, minimizing the effect of 
“spontaneous oscillations of brain potentials" and the 
difficulty of a "strictly local application of the elec- 
trode.” —I. D. London, 


2683. Pén, R. M. Voprosy fiziologii i patologii 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti rebénka. (Problems 
of the physiology and pathology of higher nervous 
activity in the child.) Zh. vyssh. mervn. Deiatel’., 
1957, 7, 315-317.—Abstracts of papers, read at the 
October, 1956 meetings of the Moscow Pediatric Re- 
search Institute, are provided. Certain problems, 
connected with developmental physiology and speech 
development in children, are held as insufficiently in- 
vestigated.—I. D. London. 

2684. Petkov, V. D.  Stimuliatsiia korkovoi 
deiatel'nosti putém  odnovremennogo  usileniia 
protsessov vozbuzhdeniia i tormozheniia prepa- 
ratami zhen'shenia. (Stimulation of cortical activity 
by means of simultaneous intensification of the proc- 
esses of excitation and inhibition by jenshen [gin- 
seng] preparations.) Zh. vyssh. mervn. Deiatel’., 
1958, 8, 265-271.—The effect of water-alcohol ex- 
tracts of ginseng roots on alimentary motor condi- 
tioned reflexes in rats and on verbally reinforced 
conditioned reactions in man were studied. It was 
shown that ginseng stimulates both the process of 
cortical excitation and inhibition through its effect on 
the nervous reflex mechanisms and choline-reactive 
systems.—I. D. London. 


2685. Piatt, Jean. (U. Pennsylvania) Studies 
on the problem of nerve pattern: II. Innervation 
of the intact forelimb by different parts of the 
central nervous system in amblystoma. J. exp. 
Zool., 1957, 134, 103-126.—The 3 brachial segments 
of the spinal cord of Amblystoma embryos were re- 
moved and replaced by grafts from the medulla or one 
of 3 levels of the spinal cord, trunk, hindlimb, or 
brachial levels. The embryos in the last named series 
served as a control group. The nerve pattern in 65 
forelimbs was studied histologically. The results in- 
dicated that neither the limbs nor the nerve pattern in 
the limbs of embryos having heterotopic central 
nervous system grafts were normal, and the nerve 
pattern abnormalities resembled those obtained when 
the limb rather than the spinal cord segment was 
heterotopically transplanted—R. T. Davis. 

2686. Porter, R. W., Cavanaugh, E. B., Critch- 
low, B. V., & Sawyer, C. H. (Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, Washington, D.C.). Localized 
changes in electrical activity of the hypothalamus 
in estrous cats following vaginal stimulation. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 189, 145-151—Hypothalamic 
EEG records were made of the effects of vaginal 

stimulation in estrous cats. Mechanical stimulation 
evoked a reproducible EEG pattern in the anterior 
and lateral hypothalamus, in and around the medial 
forebrain bundle. Although present in almost all of 
the estrous cats, no such EEG changes could be re- 
corded in any of the anestrous animals. The likeli- 
hood that these EEG changes represent some of the 
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electrical concomitants of the release of pituitary 
ovulatory hormone (via neurogenic stimulation) is 
discussed—J. P. Zubek. 


2687. Radionova, E. A. Issledovanie élektri- 
cheskikh potentsialov perifericheskogo otdela zvu- 
kovogo analizatora v khronicheskikh usloviiakh, 
(Study of electrical potentials of the peripheral part 
of the auditory analyzer under conditions of chronic 
experimentation.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 839- 
847.—A technique for leading off potentials from the 
cochlear fenestra rotunda in chronic experiments on 
chickens is described. Amplitude, latency, and dura- 
tion of the nervous response to clicks were correlated 
with stimulus intensity and to click intervals. Evi- 
dence is also presented on the masking effect of pure 
tones on clicks. Some depression of nervous re- 
sponses to clicks was found to result from intense 
mechanical stimulation.—/. D. London. 


2688. Renfrew, Stewart; Haggar, Isabella, & 
Watson, Margot. (Glasgow-Royal Infirmary, Scot- 
land) Predictability of electroencephalogram in 
people with seizures. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 78, 329-338.—The problem of using the 
brain wave method in the diagnosis of convulsive dis- 
orders is described and critically evaluated. By 
study of 500 hospital patients in relation to this prob- 
lem it is found, contrary to earlier investigations, 
that if frequency of seizures, age of onset, duration 
and type of seizures are taken into consideration, 
then scores empirically assigned to these variables do 
correlate “well with EEG findings.” “Indeed, the 
correlation is sufficiently close to permit the correct 
prediction of normal and markedly abnormal records 
in the majority of patients.” These and other find- 
ings, including the technique of assigning scores, are 


discussed in relation to the over-all problem of diag- 


nosis.—L. A. Pennington. 

2689. Richter, Derek (Ed.) Metabolism of the 
nervous system. New York: Pergamon Press, 
1957. xiv, 599 p. $16.00—This book is the pro- 
ceedings of the 2nd International Neurochemical 
Symposium. 55 research and review papers on vati- 
ous aspects of neurochemistry are presented. Among 
the topics are molecular structure, cytochemical char- 
acteristics of neurons, blood-brain barrier, electrolytes 
and nervous conduction, in vivo and in vitro brain 
metabolism coenzyme influences on metabolism and 
chemical transmission factors. There are extensive 
bibliographies and brief discussions of each paper.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

2690. Riggs, H. E., & Rupp, Charles. (Phila- 
delphia General Hosp., Pa.) A clinico-anatomic 
study of personality and mood disturbances as- 
sociated with gliomas of the cerebrum. J. Neuro- 
path. exp. Neurol., 1958, 17, 338-345.— Conclusions 
in “a clinico-pathologic study of 86 patients with 
supratentorial glioma revealed early and conspicuous 
disturbances of behavior and emotion in 46. Invasion 
of rhinencephalic-hypothalamic structures could be 
demonstrated in 89% of the cases with psychiatric 
disturbances, while involvement of the same struc- 
tures was present only in 22% of patients who were 
mentally clear. The findings suggest that the presence 
or absence of psychiatric symptoms may be dependent 
on whether or not the ‘emotional circuits’ are n 
volved by the neoplastic lesion. Exceptions to this 
hypothesis are discussed.”—M. L. Simmel. 
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2691. Rowland, V. Differential electroencephalo- 
graphic response to conditioned auditory stimuli 
in arousal from sleep. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1957, 9, 585-594.—6 cats conditioned to paired sound 
and shock demonstrated differential EEG desyn- 
chronization. This phenomenon was used to demon- 
strate auditory discrimination in sleep of sounds of 
differing quality, tones of differing frequency, mix- 
tures of frequencies presented in reciprocal rela- 
tionships, number of stimuli, and subtraction of ex- 
ternal stimulation in contrast with addition. Removal 
of most, but not all cortex implicated in auditory 
function, failed to alter simple discriminations, but 
impaired the complex ones.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2602. Sató, Kensuke. (Nagasaki U. School of 
Medicine) An interpretation concerning physio- 
logical significance of statistical nature of electro- 
encephalogram. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 10, 
283-294.—' The author discusses and compares the 
findings of a statistical study of EEG by Imahori and 
Suyhara; experimental studies of periodical potential 
generation in the animal brain by Bremer, Chang, and 
Gastaut; and the analysis of frequency characteristics 
of the human EEG by Sató. A physiological inter- 
pretation of Imahori-Suhara's concept of the EEG 
as a damped oscillating system is advanced. Four 
porca! appendices, 5 figures, 22 references.—M. L. 
immel. 


. 2693. Semiokhina, A. Е. Élektrofiziologicheskoe 
issledovanie slukhovogo i dvigatel'nogo analiza- 
torov na modeli éksperimental'nogo dvigatel'nogo 
nevroza. (Electrophysiological study of the auditory 
and motor analyzers in a model of experimental motor 
neurosis.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 278- 
285.—Bioelectrical activity of the auditory analyzers 
Was studied by means of electrodes implanted in the 
cortical and subcortical parts of these analyzers in 
rats in which had been developed a motor neurosis, 
evoked by auditory stimuli and expressed in tic-like 
fibrillations of certain groups of muscles, “Drastic 
changes in electrical activity were observed, such as 
the appearance of epileptoid discharges with an 
amplitude of up to 800 microvolts.” The most drastic 
changes during the fibrillatory period were observed 
" the internal geniculate body. It is thought that 
ү e “tic-like fibrillations are conditioned by the forma- 
Er n А arts ү stable pathological excitation, lo- 
hi i - 

HELME s mm V part of the auditory ana 
po Shtiurmer, E. B. Rol’ protsessa usvoeniia 
site В formirovanii dvigatel’nogo stereotipa ц 
iene ‘a po dannym élektroéntsefalograficheskikh 
s UMEN (The role of the process of learning 
EU. m in the formation of a motor stereotype in man 
aa di ing to the data of electroencephalographic 
VER es.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 850-865.—De- 
d i given of data drawn from simultaneous 
E nor the mechanogram and EEG: of indi- 

S а i з ER 

Duce jd vs mastering various digital 
Ra Shustin, N. A. O patologicheskoi inert- 
ieee Pr otsesda vozbuzhdeniia v dvigatel’nom ana- 
BENT posle udaleniia lobnykh doleï bol'shikh 
d UE (On pathological inertness of the process 
mon i 2108 in the motor analyzer after removal of 
deb d al cerebral lobes.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
> 1958, 8, 246-253.—A fter bilateral extirpation of 
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the frontal cerebral lobes in dogs, a pathological inert- 
ness of the excitatory process develops in the motor 
analyzer, expressed in a variety of disturbances in 
conditioned and unconditioned reflex activity.—I. D. 
London. 


2696. Spyropoulos, Constantine S. (Nat. Insts. 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) The effects of hydrostatic 
pressure upon the normal and narcotized nerve 
fiber. J. gen. Physiol., 1957, 40, 849-857.—Indicators 
of fiber function were only slightly affected at 4000 
psi, except that the duration of the falling and rising 
phases of action potential were increased. At pres- 
sures considerably about 5000 psi the membrane 
resistance decreased to about one-half to one-third its 
original value. The narcotizing effect upon the 
nerve fiber of 3% to 17% ethanol was partly or 
almost completely opposed by low temperatures or 
high pressures.—S. 5. Marzolf. 

2697. Tasaki, Ichiji, & Hagiwara, Susumu. (Nat. 
Insts. Health, Bethesda, Md.) Demonstration of 
two stable potential states in the squid giant axon 
under tetraethylammonium chloride. J. gen. 
Physiol, 1957, 40, 859-885.—Intracellular injection 
prolongs the duration of the action potential without 
changing the resting potential. It produces an initial 
peak followed by a plateau, during which the mem- 
brane potential is practically normal, and permits the 
demonstration of abolition of action potentials and the 
presence of stable states. In an “unstable state,” the 
membrane conductance is not uniquely determined by 
the membrane potential. There are similarities be- 
tween the action potential of a squid axon under TEA 
and that of vertebrate cardiac muscle.—S. S. Marzolf. 

2698. Teplov, B. (Moscow Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Science) Psychologie des différences indi- 
viduelles et types nerveux. (Psychology of indi- 
vidual difference and nervous types.) BINOP, 1957, 
13, 41-44.—The study of individual differences is an 
important aspect of psychology. Classifications into 
types are not always scientific. Even if a type is ac- 
cepted, there is no means of objectively classifying in- 
dividuals. Although Soviet psychologists are not 
completely in favor of tests, their objection is pri- 
marily toward the basis upon which tests are con- 
structed. A group of psychologists, working under 
the direction of the author, is concerned with. clas- 
sification on the basis of nervous system activity 
according to Pavlov's 4 types, derived from combina- 
tions of traits: strength, stability, and balance of 
excitation-inhibition. A new classification of degree 
of concentration of nervous activity is proposed. 
Types are not self-evident, nor are relationships be- 
tween types and behavior simple and direct. Research 
in type classification should be carried on by spe- 
cialists. Brief discussion is given of methods useful 
in studying physiological activity. 2 questions are 
raised: (a) Is there correspondance between capacity 
of the nervous system to support prolonged excitation 
and its capacity to withstand brief but intense excita- 
tion? and (b) Have cells of different cortial areas the 
same vigor? Answers to these questions haye prac- 
tical applications both in pedagogy and in ine. 
Research in these areas requires rigorous fic 
methodology.—F. M. Douglass. 

2699. Tournay, A. Bases neurologiqu: 
maturation motrice et de la méthode. (N 
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cal basis of motor development and of method.) 
Enfance, 1956, 9, 5-8. 

2700. Traugott, N. М. О narusheniiakh vzaimo- 
deistviia signal’nykh sistem pri nekotorykh ostro 
voznikaiushchikh patologicheskikh sostoianiiakh 
golovnogo mozga. (On disturbances of interaction 
between the signal systems in several acutely arising 
pathological states of the brain.) Moscow, Russia: 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1957. 223 p.—The subject of 
this book is the interactional disruption of 2 Pavlovian 
signal systems in several of the infectious psychoses. 
The author presents abundant “clinico-experimental 
data.” —I. D. London. 

2701. Traugott, N. N., Balonow, І. Ja., Kauf- 
man, D. A, & Litschko, A. E. (I. M. Setcshenov 
Institute for Developmental Physiology, USSR) Zu 
einigen Fragen des Studiums der hóheren Nerven- 
tátigkeit bei Psychosen. (To some problems in the 
study of higher nervous system activity in the psy- 
choses.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol, Leipzig, 
1957, 9, 325-332 — The research principles in the 
study of the pathophysiology of the human higher 
nervous system activity are reviewed with emphasis 
on the need for systematic experimental and clinical 
investigations. 36 references.—C. Т. Bever. 

2702. Usol'tsev, A. N. & Terekhova, N. T. 
Funktsional’nye osobennosti kozhno-temperatur- 
nogo analizatora u detei pervogo polugodiia zhizni. 
(Functional features of the cutaneous-thermal ana- 
lyzer in children during the first 6 months of their 
life.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 182-192. 
—Eyelid conditioned reflexes to warm and cold 
stimulation of the skin (48° to 50° and 5°, respec- 
tively) were elaborated in 7 infants. At the 2nd 
month, 16 to 24 combinations were required to form 
a conditioned reflex, while only 2 to 8 combinations 
were needed at the age of 216 to 414 months. Sta- 
bility of the conditioned reflex gradually grows, at- 
taining an average of 55% to 65% by the 5th to 6th 
month. Rate of stability depends to a great degree 
on age and not on number of combinations. Forma- 
tion of the conditioned reflex to thermal stimuli is 
preceded by a period when these stimuli evoke 
orienting reactions. Thermal conditioned reflexes are 
characterized by wide generalization and difficulty in 
forming differentiations. This points to the “relative 
functional immaturity of the thermal analyzer” due 
apparently to a slower rate of development of the 
cortical mechanisms of thermal reception—J. D. 
London. 

2703. Vasilevskaia, N. E. Osobennosti dinamiki 
korkovykh protsessov pri uslovnykh refleksakh na 
khimicheskoe razdrazhenie interotseptorov. (Fea- 
tures of the dynamics of the cortical processes for 
conditioned reflexes to chemical stimulation of in- 
teroceptors.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 
201-207.—"'Differentiations were formed in dogs to 
irrigation of the intestine with a 5% glucose and 1.5% 
saline solution in the presence of a positive condi- 

tioned reflex to the irrigation of the intestinal ansa 
with a 0.25% solution of hydrochloric acid. Addi- 
tional administration of a substance to which differ- 
entiation has been elaborated strengthens it. Hence, 
a change in the condition of the chemical analyzer 
[is thought to] influence the course of the inhibitory 
process.” When elaborating a conditioned reflex to 
a complex, comprising extero- and interoceptive 
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stimuli as components, acid administration influences 
both the components and the complex as a whole, 
The exteroceptive conditioned signal of the addi- 
tional intake of chemical substances into the body 
reproduces both the changes in the interoceptive dif- 
ferentiation and interrelation of the components in 
the complex stimulus, which correspond to the actual 
changes in the “chemism of the internal medium."— 
I. D. London. 


2704. Vorontsov, D. S. Dal'neishie issledovaniia 
élektricheskogo otveta kory bol'shikh polusharii 
na priamoe eé razdrazhenie. (Further studies of 
the electric response of the cerebral cortex to its 
direct stimulation.) Zh. vyssh. mnervn. Deiatel’., 
1958, 8, 286-294.—Data are presented relating to the 
electrical reaction of the cerebral cortex in a cat to 
stimulation of the various cortical layers.—/. D. 
London. 


2705. Wagman, I. H., Werman, R., Feldman, D. 
S., Sugerman, L., & Krieger, H. P. (Mount Sinai 
Hosp, New York) The oculomotor effects of 
cortical and subcortical stimulation in the monkey. 
J. Neuropath. exp. Neurol., 1957, 16, 269-277.— Corti- 
cal and subcortical electric stimulation of Macaca 
mulatta prepared as "encéphale isolé" demonstrated 
that centering and conjugate contralateral deviation 
of the eyes may be elicited from almost the entire 
cerebrum. In the anesthesized monkey these eye 
movements follow stimulation of the classical frontal 
and occipital eye fields; eye centering may also be ob- 
tained from adjacent regions. The animal's state of 
consciousness and the parameters of stimulation are 
important in determining the type and direction of 
eye movements. Oblique and vertical eye movements 
are most commonly obtained from the area surround- 
ing the calcarine fissure. Subcortically induced con- 
vergence and nystagmus are also reported, together 
with the effects of stimulation of basal ganglia. 24 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 

2706. Walker, A. Earl (Johns Hopkins 0.) 
Recent memory impairment in unilateral lesions. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 543-552— 
4 cases of temporal lobectomy are presented in order 
to illustrate the selective loss of memory for recent 
events “with perseveration of the ability to remember 
remote happenings.” This relatively rare accom- 
paniment of lobectomy may result from a local cortical 
involvement “rather than from the interruption of 
afferent or efferent tracts from the medial tempora 
structures.” —L. A. Pennington. 

2707. Wang, Ging Hsi. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) The galvanic skin reflex. A re- 
view of old and recent works from a physiologi¢ 
point of view. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1957, 36, 295- 
320.—Monograph is part one of two parts. "It is not 
a mere catalog of all works, old and new, on the 
galvanic skin reflex, each of which has its proper 
classification. . . . It is a review from the standpoint 
of reflex physiology.” Monograph presents a defini- 
tion, short history, physical and anatomic bases, ап 
physiologic studies. Concludes: “(1) The changes 
in the galvanic skin reflex after acute spinal ігапѕес- 
tion are due to withdrawal of suprasegmental im- 
pulses, both excitatory and inhibitory, from Spa 
neurons. (2) An afferent volley from the periphery 
generates both excitatory and inhibitory impulses fa 
the sudomotor neurons in the cord in spinal anima 5. 
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(3) The galvanic skin reflex most probably is a 
polysynaptic reflex.” —F. А. Whitehouse. 


2708. Warren, J. M., Leary, R. W., Harlow, H. 
F., & French, G. M. (О. Wisconsin) Function of 
association cortex in monkeys. Anim. Behav. 1957, 
5, 131-138.—A. unilateral decortication except for the 
motor and somatic sensory areas, and a contralateral 
ablation of both prefrontal and posterior association 
areas was performed on 6 monkeys (Macaca mulatta). 
As compared with 4 unoperated control animals, the 
operated animals were: (a) not seriously impaired 
in their performance on visual search or patterned 
string problems after 6 months of recovery time al- 
though significant impairment was evident shortly 
after the operation, (b) significantly retarded on 
discrimination reversal, (c) not permanently deficient 
in the discrimination of tridimensional objects, (d) 
significantly inferior in bidimensional pattern dis- 
crimination and especially in achroms tic patterns, 
(e) impaired on delayed response tests in which de- 
lay intervals were varied randomly, (f) significantly 
inferior on 2- and 3-choice oddity problems, and (g) 
not deficient on double alternation problems.—L. Г. 
O'Kelly. 

2709. Wiinscher, Wolfgang. Die Anatomie des 
alten Gehirns. (The anatomy of the aged brain.) 
2. Altersforsch., 1957, 11, 60-75.—A description of 
the anatomy and physiology of the brain of the aged. 
1 page references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2710. Yokoi, S. (Matsuzawa Mental Hosp., 
Tokyo) Neuropathological study of prefrontal 
lobotomy. J. Neuropath. exp. Neurol, 1957, 16, 
251-260.—“The brains of 7 cases of prefrontal lo- 
botomy were studied histologically. Frontal lobe le- 
Sions caused degeneration and gliosis of the superior 
and inferior longitudinal fasciculi, the cingulate fasci- 
culus, and uncinate fasciculus as well as fronto- 
thalamic projection fibers and the dorsomedial thala- 
mic nucleus. The superior longitudinal fasciculus is 
apparently a partially crossed pathway. A chronic 
Сашу пігайоп of the cerebral white matter apart 


tom the above tracts was seen in 2 cases.” 25 refer- 
ences.—M. L. Simmel. 


m Yoshioka, Hidenao. (Kanazawa U. Coll. 
Reine) The pupilloconstrictor and pupillodila- 
d т response area in rabbits’ pretectal region, in 
5 ета] gray matter of midbrain and its pe- 
шту: Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 70-100. 
Agia M of pupillary responses to electrical stimula- 
rabbit rough electrodes implanted in various parts of 
NO UA brains, with histological controls. Results 
Siven in detail. 64 references.—M. L. Simmel. 


i i 12. Zimkina, A. M. Retikuliarnaia formatsiia 
Decore V reguliatsii funktsii mozga v norme i 
TO (The reticular formation and its role in 
No n n functions of the brain in normal and 
360. ко е) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 
reticular f isorders, resulting from injuries to the 
ШО ormation and associated subcortical struc- 
Soy m Е fit into “conventional patterns of sen- 
А т Орашец produced by injury to specific 
KARN hey should rather be attributed to “patho- 
S nc of nonspecific adaptational trophic 
Е E ine with ^ earlier concepts, developed by 
аи -avlov, and Orbeli," affirming the "trophic 

aptational" character of the "influences exerted 
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by certain divisions of the nervous system upon other 
divisions" and the existence of self-regulatory mecha- 
nisms operating within the central nervous system.— 
I. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 2561, 2565, 2569, 2865, 2887, 
3204, 4497) 
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2713. Baker, G. A., Mrak, Vera, & Amerine, M. 
A. (U. California, Davis) Errors of the second 
kind in an acid threshold test. Food Res., 1958, 
23, 150-154.—Psychophysical curves for detecting 
differences between water and tartaric acid solutions 
were established for 24 Ss using a variation of the 
constant method. Power functions were derived sepa- 
rately for 2 fairly homogeneous groups and for the 
entire panel. The group consisting of the 7 most 
sensitive panel members was "tremendously more ef- 
fective in detecting the presence of acid" than either 
the rest of the panel or the entire panel—D. R. 
Peryam. 

2714. Barratt, P. E. H., & Barratt, Constance S. 
A note on the concept of closure. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 9, 154-157.—Figures were presented ta- 
chistoscopically to 3 groups under the following time 
conditions: 20 min., 100 min., and 500 min. Results 
indicate that the extent of closure varies inversely 
with the time of exposure and that there is less quali- 
tative change with longer times. Named familiar 
figures show greater tendency to closure effects and 
stability of form.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2715. Baxter, Clayton E. Some reflections on 
the analysis of perception. Bull. Maritime Psy- 
chol. Ass., 1956, 5, 21-31.—Modern perceptual theory 
still accepts the Lockean distinctions between mind 
and external objects, and between perception and 
other mental processes, so that stimuli are identified 
in terms of themselves, neural systems seem self- 
evident, and perceptions are taken as mental struc- 
tures which combine with memory and other proc- 
esses. But in order to be understood properly, per- 
ception must be placed within the “life unity” of the 
person. All factors needed for its description can be 
found within it—J. Bucklew. 

2716. Beloff, J. (Queen's Us, Belfast) Method 
of serial extrapolation. Quart J. exp. Psychol, 
1957, 9, 155-168.—“A psychophysical procedure is 
proposed for measuring a subject's power of discern- 
ning ‘lawfulness,’ ‘regularity,’ ‘invariance’ in a stimu- 
lus sequence. The task consists of supplying the next 
term in a given series. The method is tested by ap- 
plying it to a visual series consisting of lines sub- 
divided in geometric progression. Results show that 
accuracy decreases, as predicted, as the gradient of 
the series increases, but does not seem to be affected 
by adding to the number of terms presented. Inter- 
polation shows a reduction in variable error compared 
with extrapolation more or less as required by theory. 
—М. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2717. Benjamin, Fred B. (USN Air Develop- 
ment Center, Johnsville, Pa.) The effect of pain 
on performance. U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 
8, 332-345.—Test performance was measured during 
the administration of pain stimuli and. compared to 
performance during a control period using each S as 
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his own control. The presence of pain is detrimental 
to performance on both simple and difficult mental 
tasks and muscular coordination. Time estimation 
and choice reaction time are increased. Tests in- 
volving primarily memory, short tests of work per- 
formance, and simple reaction time are not affected 
by pain.—G. H. Crampton. 

2718. Berkowitz, Leonard.  (U. Wisconsin) 
Leveling tendencies and the complexity-simpli- 
city dimension. J. Pers. 1957, 25, 743-751—The 
results confirmed “the hypothesis that Ss preferring 
simple phenomenal experiences tend eventually to 
achieve perceptual cognitive simplicity through rela- 
tively excessive leveling (or forgetting of relatively 
many of the details in a stimulus field)” —M. О. 
Wilson, 

2719. Bevan, William. Perception: Evolution 
of a concept. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 34-55.—This 
treats with an examination of perceptual theories 
relative to general behavior theory. After presenting 
an overview of perceptual development, four per- 
ceptual theories are outlined: (a) perception as con- 
scious content with emphasis on Titchener, James, 
and Gestalt orientation; (b) perception and modern 
psychophysics dealing with Graham's behavioristic 
psychophysics, Helson's adaptation-level theory, Gib- 
son's psychophysics of surface and edge, and At- 
tneave's application of information theory model to 
form perception; (c) recent physiological models of 
perception—Hebb's cell-assembly theory of perceptual 
development, Werner and Wapner's sensory-tonic 
field theory, and ethological theory of instinctive be- 
havior; and (d) modern functional views of Mc- 
Dougall, Woodworth, Brunswik, Ames and Cantril, 
Bruner and Postman, and Allport. Mention is made 
of the logical status of current perceptual theory and 
its general weakness. 73 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

2720. Binski, S. R. (21b Hagen-Haspe, Auf dem 
Gelling 5, Germany) Report on two exploratory 
PK series. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 284-295.— 
Among a number of Ss who were asked to toss coins 
for a target face or spin a roulette wheel for a target 
color, one person was found who was consistently 
able to succeed in the direction of his objective. The 
results are offered as lending support to the psycho- 
kinesis (PK) hypothesis.—J. С. Pratt. 

2721. Blondal, H* The sense of smell. Z. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 161, 202-295.— The sense of smell was in- 
vestigated using the method of critical fusion fre- 
quency of odors. 3 odors of different degree of 
satiation were used: coffee, naphthalene, and citral. 
The 3 graphs obtained each consist of 2 linear parts 
and conform to the Fechner logarithmic law of re- 
sponse: N =k log C +b, where N is the critical fre- 
quency of olfaction for each concentration of the odor, 
C is the concentration, and k and b are constants 
which differ in numerical value for the 2 parts of 
the graph for each odor.—K. M. Newman. 

2722. Boardman, William K. (Duke U.) Uti- 
lization of word structure in prerecognition re- 
sponses. J. Pers. 1957, 25, 672-685.—The hypothe- 
sis tested was that subception could be more ade- 
quately explained in terms of the individual's ability 
to perceive characteristics of an object prior to its 
recognition and utilize them in prerecognition. The 
perceptual material was presented tachistoscopically. 
It was concluded that most evidence for subception 
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is explainable as alterations in response rather than 
in perception and that additional experimental con- 
trols be employed before unequivocal evidence for 
subception can be demonstrated.—M. О. Wilson, 


2723. Boycott, B. B., & Young, J. E. Effects of 
interference with the vertical lobe on visual dis- 
criminations in Octopus vulgaris Lamarck. Proc, 
Roy. Soc., Ser. B., 1957, 146, 439-459.—“The pres- 
ent paper reports studies of the accuracy of response 
to various different pairs of situations, and of the 
effect of interference with the vertical lobe system on 
the performance. These observations provide fur- 
ther information about the nature of Octopus and the 
part played in it by the vertical lobe.”—D. L. Stresing, 

2724. Broadbent, D. E. Extraversion and the 
kinesthetic figural after-effect. Bull. Brit. Psychol, 
Soc., 1958, 35, 13A—14A.—Abstract. 


2725, Bruner, Jerome S. Neural mechanisms in 
perception. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 340-358—A 
model of perception is discussed with de-emphasis on 
stimulus-response and transmission of impulses across 
synaptic segments. Emphasis is laid on integration 
and autogenic activity with centrally induced control 
of sense data. The model includes “complex networks 
with the capacity to build up and to alter the char- 
acteristics of impulses transmitted to them, and with 
the capacity to initiate activity that is transmitted 
elsewhere to affect control of afferent impulses travel- 
ing to the cortex and efferent impulses traveling from 
it.” 55 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

2726. Chapanis, A., & Halsey, Rita M. Absolute 
judgments of spectrum colors. J. Psychol., 1956, 
42, 99-103.—Ss were asked to make absolute spectrum 
judgments, identifying colors by numbers, in sets of 
10, 12, 15, and 17 colors. Average errors were about 


2%. Comparisons with previous studies are am- 
biguous.—R. W. Husband. ч 
2727. Clausen, John, & Vanderbilt, Christa. 


(Training School of Vineland, N. J.) Visual beats 
caused by simultaneous electrical and photic 
stimulation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 577—585.— 
Os were employed in a series of experiments under- 
taken to discover some of the conditions under which 
visual beats, produced by simultaneous photic and 
electrical stimulation of the eye, occur. Beat fre- 
quency is found to equal the difference between the 
frequencies of the 2 component stimuli, to be inde- 
pendent of stimulus intensity, and to occur in the 
frequency range of 5 to 45 cps and with a maxima 
difference of 4 cps between the frequencies.—K. 
Waters, 

2728. Davis, R. (Oxford U.) The human орет 
ator as a single channel information System 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 119-129.—Reachi?l! 
times to stimuli separated by short intervals, an audi 
tory stimulus followed by a visual stimulus, were 
measured. “Results indicate that the pattern of delays 
at short intervals is the same as the pattern of dep 
when the stimuli are presented in one modality om y 
This suggests a model of the human operator v 
tioning as a single channel through which informati s 
from both sense modalities has to pass before Ари 
priate responses are organized.”—M. J. W ane f 

2729. Day, R. H. (U. Sydney) The relation 9 
brightness to the after-effect of seen moveme" 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 123-129.—‘When а m° 
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— ing stimulus object which has been fixated for a short 

period is stopped suddenly, there occurs the phe- 
nomenon of after-movement in a direction opposite 
to that of the real movement . . . when brightness 
contrast within the stimulus object, brightness con- 
trast between the stimulus object and its ground, and 
brightness level of the stimulus-object are varied over 
a fairly wide range, the duration of the after-effect 
of seen movement remains relatively stable.”—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

2730. de Montmollin, Germaine. Effets de 
groupe sur la structuration perceptive: Nature 
sociale de l'excitation. (Group effects on perceptive 
structuration: Social nature of excitation.) Ann. 
psychol., 1957, 57, 367-373.—The group has a stimu- 
lating effect on perceptive structuration, A second 
presentation of the stimulating material is relatively 
ineffective. The collective approach: (a) alters in- 
tensity and number of possibilities of point of view, 
(b) enlarges the field, and (c) increases the volume 
of exploration and more systematic exploration. In- 
terpretation transcends the all or nothing. Group 
performance is neither a mean nor a sum of individ- 
wal performances, but is changed according to the 
degree of mutual acceptation and cooperation. Num- 
ber of acceptations and rejections of propositions in 
any group depends on intragroup psychological rela- 
tionships, on intellectual level, and on the task it- 
sel.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2731. Dow, Margaret E. & Gordon, Jesse E. 
(U. Wisconsin) The interaction of association 
value and stimulus configuration in size estima- 
Чоп, J. exp. Psychol, 1957, 54, 332-335.—Found 
n0 significant differences among groups in size estima- 
tions of pleasant, unpleasant, nonsense, or no associa- 
tion figures, or of curved or angular figures. Found 
a Significant interaction between these variables for 

S first experimental judgments of each stimulus. 
Concluded that association value has an unstable 
effect on size estimation, depending on configurational 
aspects of the stimuli, and on relatively few exposures 
of the stimuli.—J. Arbit. 

2732. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.) Vis- 
ual and kinesthetic components of reactive inhibi- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 616-619.—Is the 
Teactive inhibition developed under conditions of 
Massed practice on a pursuit rotor caused by the 
pos or kinesthetic stimulation involved? 3 groups 

40. Ss each were given 15 massed trials on the 
| bursuit rotor. The 2 experimental groups were given 
ae to watch the rotating target or 5 min. practice 
The fine a circular alley, without benefit of vision. 
interval. ошо anD rested during the 5-min. 
E dex esults indicate that the reactive inhibi- 
100 developed is the result of kinesthetic, not visual, 
Stimulation—R. Н. Waters. 

PA prone Israel. (Baltimore, Md.) What 
n Dion а know about sight. Education, 1958, 78, 
Eus ms author discusses seeing as a mental 
itn at both cortical and subcortical levels of func- 
E g and its need to be understood. The author 
> yzes these 2 levels in detail.—$. M. Amatora. 

E. sto Dvorine, Israel. (Baltimore, Md.) What 
of "aie d know about sight: Part II. The sense 
ЗАЯ соса 1958, 78, 471-475.—The high- 
tion M ОЁ perceptual development with the excep- 

abstract thinking is the individual's ability to 
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project into outer space images which are aroused 
within the brain centers and to judge their distance 
in the surrounding environment. Clues aiding judg- 
ment are interposition, size, etc. Not all three-dimen- 
sional seeing is due to clues. Experience gained by 
other senses also contributes. The development of 
stereoscopic vision runs parallel with the develop- 
ment of manual skills.—S. M. Amatora. 


2735. Enticknap, L. E. (U. Queensland) The 
perceptibility of the letters of an alphabet. Aust. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 112-119.—Under regular incre- 
ments in illumination Ss made responses to the capi- 
tal letters of a popular block type. It is suggested by 
the author that the findings “may assist research 
workers in arranging test objects of similar stimulus 
strength.” —P, E. Lichtenstein. 

2736. Fleishman, Edwin A., & Friedman, Mor- 
ton P. Some standardized tests of auditory-per- 
ceptual abilities. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent, 
res. Rep. 1957, No. 57-132. vi, 37 p.—Auditory- 
perceptual tests related to radio-telegraphy skills de- 
veloped in the Operator Laboratory, Air Force Per- 
sonnel and Training Research Center are described. 
They may be useful for other skills where auditory 
discrimination is critical. Tests described in detail 
are Copying Behind, Dot Perception, Code Distrac- 
tion, and Hidden Tunes. Briefer descriptions are 
given for tests of rhythm, pitch, time, intensity, timbre 
discrimination, and tonal memory.—M. C. Benton. 

2737. Forrest, D. W. (U. London) Auditory 
familiarity as a determinant of visual threshold. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 634-636.—Data from 15 
undergraduate women show that increasing the audi- 
tory frequency of paralogs, formed by putting 2 non- 
sense syllables together, results in a significant reduc- 
tion in visual thresholds, number of trials to recog- 
nize them on a later test.—R. Н. Waters. 

2738. Gerber, R., & Schmeidler, G. R. An in- 
vestigation of relaxation and of acceptance of the 
experimental situation as related to ESP scores 
in maternity patients. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 
47—57.—Mothers convalescing from childbirth in a 
maternity ward were selected as convenient subjects 
for an investigation of “relaxation” and “acceptance 
of the experimental situation” in relation to ESP 
performance, The E classified the subjects in regard 
to moods on the basis of interviews held and inter- 
preted before the ESP card tests were administered. 
The proportion of Ss classified as both relaxed and 
acceptant who scored above mean chance expectation 
in their ESP test was significantly greater than that 
of Ss who were classified as both not relaxed and not 
acceptant. Several possible interpretations of the 
findings are discussed.—J. G. Pratt. t 

2739. Gogel, Walter C., Hartman, Bryce O., & 
Harker, George S. (Army Medical Research Labo- 
ratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) The retinal size of a 
familiar object as a determiner of apparent dis- 
tance. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(13) (Whole No, 
442). 16 p.—Based on an experiment “to determine 
whether the retinal subtense of a familiar object could 
act as a determiner of its apparent absolute distance, р 
the investigators studied: (a) reduced cue situations 
in which all distance cues were eliminated except 
retinal size and (b) full cue situation where a variety 
of distance cues were utilized. Apparent distance was 
measured by having subjects throw darts to the ap- 
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parent-distance position of a playing card. They 
concluded from their study that “It seems that rela- 
tive-distance perception as a function of the relative 
size of a familiar object can occur without the con- 
comitant occurrence of absolute-distance percep- 
tion.’—M, A. Seidenfeld. 

2740. Gordon, J. E. (Montana State U.) Dis- 
tance judgments of threat-related and neutral 
words. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 316.— This ex- 
periment was designed to test for the presence of 
perceptual defense in distance estimation. 32 Ss 
learned lists of nonsense syllables of 0% association 
value which were paired with threat or nonthreat 
words, guessed how far away the stimuli were. Judg- 
ment of distance was not differentially affected by the 
threat or nonthreat character of the stimuli. Since 
size as well as distance was constant, Ss’ comments 
suggest that size perception may be more susceptible 
to distortion under the pressure of personal need than 
is distance perception. Kinesthetic cues arising from 
ocular convergence may be too salient for distortion 
to occur in this dimension—C. H. Ammons. 

2741. Gridgeman, N. T. (Natl. Res. Council, 
Ottawa, Canada) Psychophysical bias in taste test- 
ing by pair comparison, with special reference to 
position and temperature. Food Res., 1958, 23, 
217-220,—A statistical theory and a method are pre- 


sented for determining the effects of bias in ‘paired. 


testing. The method is illustrated with data from 4 
Ss who judged the stronger of 2 samples differing by 
15% in concentration of a solution containing qui- 
nine, salt, and sugar. The effects of right-left posi- 
tion and of differences in temperature (hot, cold, and 
room temperature) were studied. Marked position 
bias and variable temperature bias were found. Both 
heat and cold appeared to reduce sensitivity. Ss with 
highest taste acuity showed least bias.—D. R. Peryam. 
2742. Gruen, Arno. A critique and re-evalüa- 
tion of Witkin’s perception and perception-per- 
sonality work. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 73-93.— 
Witkin's perception-personality study (see 28: 8566) 
Oversimplifies his work and advances propositions 
that cannot bear rigorous examination. The scoring 
system reflects the stimulus error, i.e, the S may not 
perceive the stimulus situation the way the E per- 
ceived it. “The crucial factors determining the 
choice of field-dependent or field-independent solu- 
tions have not been identified." As used, the validity 
of the data which reflects performance in space-orien- 
tation situations is questionable. Other hypotheses 
and explanations are offered. 27 references.—C. К. 
Bishop. 
2743. Hogue, Debrah V., & Briant, Alice M. 
(Cornell U.) Determining flavor differences in 
crops treated with pesticides: I. A comparison of 
a triangle and a multiple comparison method. 
Food Res. 1957, 22; 351-357.—Flavor differences 
among samples of green beans and among samples of 
squash which had had different pesticide treatments 
were evaluated using the triangle difference test and 
the multiple comparisons test. In the latter all sam- 
ples of a set are presented together and each is rated 
for degree of off-flavor. “The triangle method was 
more precise because it indicated differences that the 
multiple comparison did not show, but these differ- 
ences were not necessarily off-flavors."—D. R. 
Peryam. $ 
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2744. Jackson, Douglas N. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Intellectual ability and mode of perception, 
J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 458. 


2745. Jenkin, Noël. (U. New Brunswick) Ef- 
fects of varied distance on short-range size judg- 
ments. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 327-331.—Com- 
parisons of stimuli 2 and 10 ft. from S with a stand- 
ard 20 ft. from S reveal that the nearer object yields 
the larger match and also that accuracy deteriorates 
from the far to the near comparison distance. This 
finding complements the work on apparent size under 
long-range viewing conditions.—J. Arbit. 

2746. Kirkpatrick, Mary E., Lamb, Jessie C, 
Dawson, Elsie H., & Eisen, Jacob N. (Agr. Res. 
Service, USDA, Washington, D. C.) Selection of — 
a taste panel for evaluating the quality of proc- © 
essed milk, Food Tech., 1957, 11, Suppl. 3-8.— 
Taste thresholds were determined for 10 men and 10 
women for tallowy, proteolitic, storage, and rancid 
off-flavors in dry milk, using a paired method requir- 
ing selection of the “off-flavor” sample when various 
dilutions of each off-flavor was compared with a nor- 
mal control milk. A ranked paired-comparison 
method was used to test for ability to discriminate 
between various treatments of evaporated milk, 
Mean rank within the group across all tests was 
the criterion for selection for the panel. “Tests on 
more off-flavors . . . may be desirable. Persons 
acutely sensitive to one off-flavor are not necessarily. 
sensitive to all off-flavors."—D. №. Peryam. 

2747. Lakin, Martin. (Northwestern Medical 
School, Chicago) Affective tone in human figure 
drawings by institutionalized aged and by normal 
children. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 495-500. 
—This study sought to investigate the relationships 
between affective tone of figure drawings and self 
image in the aged. Randomly selected figure draw- 
ings of aged and children were shown to 9 psychia- 
trists and psychiatric social workers who acted as | 
judges. The judges, unaware of the nature of the 
groups, were asked to rate the drawings on am. 8- 
point affective tone scale for 10 polar adjective pairs 
The aged consistently were more negative in tone for | 
each of the dimensions. Direction of difference Jm 
tone was consistent with the motion of impaired self- : 


image in the aged.—L, Diller. } 

2748. Lorr, Maurice. (Veterans Administration, © 
Washington, D. C.) Orthogonal versus oblique 
rotations. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 448-449.— 
Continuing a discussion of orthogonal versus oblique 
rotation, Lorr discusses the advantages of oblique 
rotations in factor analysis.—4. J. Bachrach. 3 


2749. Mahneke, Axel. (U. Copenhagen) , Fovea 


: A psychophysical study. 
Kbh., 1958, 36, 3-11.— Threshold for fusion ot 4 4 
cessive flashes was determined as a joint functio ү. 
“quantity” of light and duration of dark interval a j 
tween flashes. With both flashes equally long; p d 


threshold value of the dark interval varies inversely 
with log of flash duration. With unequal flash 27 | 
tions the relation is still inverse but not simple. 
ceptions occur when 1st flash is 10-40 msec. ап 


flash is 1-3 msec.—M. M. Berkun. 


2750. Mahoney, Charles H., Stier, Howard ie 
Crosby, Edwin A. (Natl. Canners Ass., Wash? ; 


x 
d 2nd : 
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ton, D. C.) Evaluating flavor differences in canned 
foods: I. Genesis of the simplified procedure for 
making flavor difference tests. II. Fundamentals 
of the simplified procedure. Food Tech., 1957, 11, 
Suppl., 29-43.—10 laboratories cooperated over a 4- 
year period in attempting to find a sensitive and re- 
liable method for detecting flavor differences in 
canned vegetables due to application of pesticides to 
the growing crop. Uniform materials were prepared 
each year and evaluated by all laboratories by the 
same method, which was changed each year. Various 
modifications of the triangle difference test were tried 
and rejected. A rating scale procedure was developed 
which proved to be more sensitive and also served to 
indicate the direction of the changes. In this mul- 
tiple comparisons test all samples of the set to be 
compared, including a coded reference standard, are 
presented to S simultaneously, along with a labelled 
reference standard. S rates each sample for degree 
of flavor difference from the standard. A simplified 
statistical analysis based on the range is described. 
—D. R. Peryam. 

2751. Malphrus, Lewis D. (S. C. Agri Exp. 
Sta, Clemson) Effect of color of beef fat on flavor 
of steaks and roasts. Food Res., 1957, 22, 342-350. 
—Comparisons were made within each of 6 pairs of 
beef carcasses where the members of the pair were as 
closely alike as possible except for the experimental 
variable of yellow vs. white fat. Beef was served 
prepared as roasts or steaks with visible fat removed. 
Samples were served in pairs. S first stated whether 
they were the same or different, then indicated his 
preference, When "white" was presented with “yel- 
low," the judgment of “different” was made signifi- 
cantly more often than "same"; when identical sam- 
ples were compared the proportion was about 50-50. 
With steaks, S's judging the samples to be different 
preferred the "white fat" sample significantly often; 
with roasts no preference was shown.—D. R. Peryam. 


2752. Mangan, G. L. (Queen's U. Ontario) An 
ESP experiment with dual-aspect targets involv- 
Ing one trial a day. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 273- 
283.—An S made one trial per day for 100 days at- 
tempting to identify a randomly-selected target con- 
Sisting of a colored flower. Both the flower (form) 
and the color were selected from 5 prescribed possi- 
в The targets were set up in Durham, North 
s and the S made her responses in San Diego. 
"ELE the first half of the series, highly significant 
| a were obtained on both color and form, with a 
endency for both to be correct on the same day. 


During the second half, only the hits on color were 
Significant —J. С. Pratt. 


у Mednick, Sarnoff A., Harwood, Alan, & 
EEE Jack. Perception of disturbing and 
ШЕ КОШ through the autokinetic word tech- 
Dishes - abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 267-269.— 
ually Be and neutral words were selected individ- 
Ж th T Ss by means of a word association test. It 
movin oh Suggested to these Ss that an apparently 
complet is actually motionless point of light in a 
ET т у darkened room (autokinetic effect) would 
Bivens oe che: containing a given word. The 

ais ord was either a disturbing or neutral word. 
Words га: perceiving fewer of the disturbing 

* Those disturbing words that were perceived 
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had a greater latency than perceived -neutral words. 
—М. О. Wilson. 

2754. Merrell, David J. (U. Minnesota) Domi- 
nance of eye and hand. Hum. Biol., 1957, 29, 314— 
328.—Ocular dominance and visual acuity were shown 
to be unrelated. A close relationship was found 
among 4 tests of hand preference and one of foot 
preference. “There is essentially no relationship be- 
tween ocular dominance and the dominant hand.’ 
There is a higher incidence of left-handedness when 
at least one parent is left-handed, “In matings Rx R 
for dominant eye, 23.7% of the children had the left . 
eye dominant; in R x L, 43.8%; and in L x L, 54.2%, 
thus demonstrating the influence of heredity on this 
trait.” 34 references.—P. Swartz. 

2755. Messick, Samuel J., & Solley, Charles M. 
(Educ. Test. Service, Princeton, №. J.) Word-as- 
sociation and semantic differentiation. Amer. J. 
Psychol, 1957, 70, 586-503.—It is shown that the 
word-association technique yields results that “reflect 
the joint occurrence of various perceptual charac- 
teristics within a concept's referents, thus differentiat- 
ing the meanings of the two concepts,” fictitious 
“Tribes,” employed in the test. This outcome corro- 
borates a previous study. —R. Н. Waters. 

2756. Miles, Walter R. (Istanbul U.) Improve- 
ment of judgments for small horizontal tangent 
distances. Istanbul Stud. exp. Psychol., 1956, 1, 122- 
143.—The length of a steel tape, pulled out of its con- 
tainer at random on each trial, was judged by 30 
psychology students. Some improvement of an ir- 
regular nature was noted between the first and second 
half of each set of 50 trials.—4. №. Howard. 

2757. Miles, Walter R., & Birand, Beglan. (Is- 
tanbul U.) Lightness of some surface colors com- 
pared for stereo-kinetic depth effects. Istanbul 
Stud. exp. Psychol., 1956, 1, 86-102.—"The Benussi 
stereo-kinetic depth effect was studied by means of 
paper discs carrying pairs of decentered colored cir- 
cles of different hue and value matched in Munsell 
notation. The discs were rotated on a phonograph 
turntable and viewed in a mirror. The problem was 
to determine the relation of hue value in the structur- 
ing of the SKD figure. University students were 
used as observers in class and in individual experi- 
ments. It was found that with pairs of colored circles 
of equal diameters on white paper discs, the circle 
with the lower value tended, with the large majority 
of Os, to form the front of the perceived moving fig- 
ure. As the stimulus contrast was made stronger, 
the figure became more rigid, that is, resistant to 
reversible perspective inversion. When gray discs 
were used in place of white the law of greater con- 
trast determining the foreground of the dynamic fig- 
ure was again demonstrated. ‘The results are dis- 
cussed in relation to other color and space perception 
problems.”—A. R. Howard. 

2758. Mitchell, John W. (G. Heilman Brewing 
Co., LaCrosse, Wisc.) Problems in taste difference 
testing: I. Test environment. II. Subject varia- 
bility due to time of the day and day of the week. 
Food Tech., 1957, 11, 476-479.—Data obtained from a 
taste-test panel during regular operation of a flavor 
quality control program on alcoholic beverages (25,- 
000 individual responses) were analyzed to determine 
the effect of variables in the test situation. Testing 
was by the du-trio taste difference method, and the 
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criterion of performance was the percent of correct 
responses. Major differences were found between 
performances in test environments with varying levels 
of distraction as follows: 1 S in the test room (best), 
2-5 Ss in the test room but otherwise controlled, 
noise or other distraction present (poorest). Slightly 
better performance was found for tests run on Tues- 
days, which is related to changes in employee atti- 
tudes during the work week. When results were 
grouped according to hour of testing, significantly 
better performance was found between 11:00 A.M. 
and 2:30 P.M., which refutes the “after-meal dullness 
theory.”—D. №. Peryam. 


2759. Misra, D. (Puri, India) The phenomenon 
of the unity of the senses. Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 
32, 195-199.—A. general paper “in support of the 
theory of organicism,” i.e, a total situation is re- 
sponded to by a total organism. The work of 
Gestalt psychology is emphasized—W, B. Webb. 


2760. Moulton, D. G., & Eayrs, J. T. Olfactory 
acuity in the rat. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 
35, 22A.—Abstract. 


2761. Mukerji, Nirod. (Gauhati, India) The 
role of dominance in perceptual phenomena. In- 
dian J, Psychol., 1957, 32, 157-160.—Attitudes toward 
analyzing the basis for certain aspects of a perceptual 
field to dominate others are examined. It is sug- 
gested that it be considered a "natural psychological 
phenomenon.” —W. B. Webb. 


2762. Murphy, Elizabeth F., Covell, Mildred R., 
& Dinsmore, Joseph S., Jr. (U. Maine) An 
examination of three methods for testing palata- 
bility as illustrated by strawberry flavor differ- 
ences. Food Res., 1957, 22, 423-439.—Rank order, 
rating scale, and a modified paired comparison method 
where S rated the “intensity” of preference were 
compared for ability to discriminate on the preference 
criterion among 3 varieties of strawberries known 
generally to differ in consumer acceptance. The 
same 34 persons participated in all tests, replicating 
the rank-order and rating-scale methods 4 times and 
the paired comparisons 8 times. With paired com- 
parisons the simple proportion of responses discrimi- 
nated better than the related intensity scale. When 
precision was evaluated by calculating the number of 
tastings required to make the observed range sig- 
nificant at exactly the 1% level (sample number 
ratio), the rank-order and rating-scale methods were 
equal and paired comparisons was 2-3 times as sensi- 
tive as either.—D. R. Peryam. 


2763. Patton, Stuart, & Josephson, Donald V. 

(Pa. Agri. Exp. Sta., University Park) A method 
for determining significance of volatile flavor com- 
pounds in foods. Food Res., 1957, 22, 316-318.—A 
method is described for evaluating the importance of 
volatile components in the flavor of foods. The con- 
centration of a compound in a food is determined and 
its flavor threshold in an appropriate liquid carrier is 
determined using a modified constant method. '"Com- 
pounds present at levels in excess of their threshold 
range are considered to make a direct contribution to 
flavor. .. ." Flavor thresholds in milk are given for 
butyric and caproic acid, acetaldehyde, acetone, buta- 
none, methional and methyl disulphide, and for 
methyl sulphide and methyl mercaptan in water.— 
D. R. Peryam. 
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2764. Peel, E. A. The validity and consistency 
of judgments of children's perception and think- 
ing according to Piaget's schemata. Bull. Bril, 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 11A.—A bstract. 

2765. Peryam, David R., & Gutman, Norman J. 
(QM Food & Container Inst, Chicago) Variation 
in preference ratings for foods served at meals, 
Food Tech. 1958, 12, 30-33.—Soldiers’ preference 
for orange juice was measured by the hedonic scale 
method at 27 meals in 9 different Army messes over 
a 3-week period. Tests were run at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, and questionnaire forms included 
one, two, or three foods. The over-all range of varia- 
tion in mean preference was large. The only varia- 
bles showing significant effects on preference were 
mess-hall and meal of the day.—D. №. Peryam. 

2766. Peryam, David R., & Pilgrim, Francis J. 
(QM Food & Container Inst, Chicago) Hedonic 
scale method of measuring food preferences. 
Food Tech., 1957, 11, Suppl., 9-14.—In the hedonic 
scale method the stimuli (actual samples or food 
names) are presented singly and are rated on a scale 
where the 9 categories range from "dislike extremely" 
to "like extremely." History, methods of use in 
laboratory and field, analysis of the data, reliability, 
essential characteristics, applications, special effects 
requiring control, and interpretation of results are 
discussed and evidence is cited for the method's 
validity for predicting food behavior. Major ad- 
vantages of the method are: Ss can respond meaning- 
fully without prior experience, it is suitable for use 
with a wide range of populations, the data can be 
handled by the statistics of variables, and results are 
meaningful for indicating general levels of preference. 
—D. R. Peryam. 

2767. Petitt, L. A. (Oregon State Coll) The 
influence of test location and accompanying sound 
in flavor preference testing of tomato juice. Food 
Tech., 1958, 12, 55-57.—Panels of college students 
tested tomato juice in 3 locations (isolated booths, 
open room, and auditorium) and under 2 sound levels 
(relative quiet and with confused restaurant noises 
played from a tape at 80 db). Samples were pre- 
sented in triads where each of 2 coded samples was 
compared for excellence of flavor against a marke 
reference sample by rating on a 7-point scale. Aver- 
age scores were not affected by either variable, but 
there were significant interactions between Ss an 
test conditions —D. R. Peryam. 

2768. Pettit, L. A. (Oregon State Coll.) In- 

formational bias in flavor preference testing. F ood 
Tech. 1958, 12, 12-14.—Panels of college students 
tested tomato juice samples presented in triads. 
3 were identical, but one was marked as the standard, 
and fictitious information was given about the other 
2, eg., made from good vs. poor quality tomatoes, 
salt, sugar, monosodium glutamate, or lemon juice 
added to one but not to the other, one chemically oF 
physically treated but not the other, Samples were 
scored against the reference for excellence of flavor. 
Information changed the average scores significantly 
in 3 of 7 cases. It was concluded “. . . only informa- 
tion which has meaning within the range of exper" 
ence of the tasters may be expected to influence the 
preference results." —D. №. Peryam. 

2769. Pettit, L. A. (Oregon State Coll) Quan- 
tity of sample, swallowing, and rinsing factors !^ 
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preference testing of tomato juice. Food 
958, 12, 14.—Tests were run with large 
of college students. Samples were presented 
s wherein the flavor of a coded sample was 
d to the flavor of a marked reference sample 
ing on a 7-point scale ranging from much 
to much better. Whether or not Ss rinsed 
mouths with tap water between samples had no 
on panel preference. Swallowing the samples 
luced “тоге accurate preference results" than not 
allowing and gave better discrimination between 
iples which were known to be different. Tests 
ing samples of 0.5 oz., 1.5 oz. and ad libitum 
e where the average consumption was l.l oz. 
ed that “a larger quantity consumed apparently 
luces truer results.” —D. R. Peryam. 


27/0. Piaget, Jean, & Lambercier, Marc. Gran- 
urs hid et grandeurs réelles avec étalon 
igné, (Projective size and real size with the 
ndard at a distance.) Arch. Psychol, Сепёое, 
056, 35, 257-280.—This study is a continuation of a 
wevious one in which the standard was placed be- 
S and the comparison rod. Even with this 
in the relative positions of the standard and 
parison rods, the results are analogous with those 
ned in the first study, viz., the estimation of pro- 
е size is best in children aged 7 to 8 years; and 
holds in spite of the difficulty these Ss had in 
derstanding the instructions. Also the estimations 
mally become less accurate up to 10 to 12 years 
are only slightly better between 12 and 14 years, 
ich stage they reach the values found in adults. 
е analysis of the data shows that an important 
ng factor is involved in the mechanism of pro- 
е comparisons. As to the constancy of real 
€, this study shows that there is an evolution from 
ght "under-constancy" at 5 to 8 years to more and 
re "over-constancy" at the adult level. English, 
ench, and German summaries.—J. Whitman. 


771. Piaget, Jean, & Morf, Albert. Note sur la 
прагаіѕоп de lignes perpendiculaires égales. 
Ote concerning the comparison of perpendicular 
of equal length.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1956, 
3-255.—The authors have studied the inverted 
gure (2 straight lines) in 4 possible orientations 
have ‘Varied the position of the point of contact 
е divided and dividing lines. They obtained data 
he qualitative comparisons using different modes 
mparison. The results show that the maximum 
n is found if the dividing line bisects the 
ded line, 2 types of factors intervene: the over- 
mation of the vertical with respect to the hori- 
ital line; and an overestimation of the dividing 
Whose importance outweighs in many cases the 
Or of verticality. These results are consistant 
„fose reported by Kuennapas whose experiment 
cussed by the authors. English, French, and 
man summaries,—J. Whitman. 


72. Piaget, Jean, & Vurpillot, Eliane. La 

tion de la courbure des arcs de cercle. 
Overestimation of the curvature of arcs from a 
Arch, Psychol., Geneve, 1956, 35, 215-232. 
aim of this study was to see whether or not 
ciple of relative centration applies to illusions 
ature in the same way it applies to other 
TY geometrical optical illusions. The results 

indicate that the principle does apply. To 
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investigate this illusion, the authors chose a segment 
of a circle with a horizontal chord. The chord is 
underestimated if the arrow Е of the arc considered 
is smaller than 34 of the diameter D of the circle; 
and the chord is overestimated when F (height of the 
arc) is greater than 34 D. Ап equation derived from 
the law of relative centrations describes the results 
obtained. Children show a more pronounced illusion 
than do adults, but the general qualitative aspect of 
the distribution of scores is the same for all age 
groups. English, French, and German summaries.— 
J. Whitman. 


2773. Piaget, Jean, & Morf, Albert. Recherches 
sur le développment des perceptions: XXX. Les 
comparaisons verticales à faible intervalle, (Re- 
search on the development of perception; XXX. The 
comparison of vertical lines separated by small in- 
tervals.) Arch. Psychol, Geneve, 1956, 35, 289— 
319.—The size of elements located in the top of the 
visual field is overestimated. When 2 vertical straight 
lines are in line, the top one is overestimated and 
this overestimate is greater the younger the child. 
As the distance between the lines increases, the dif- 
ference between the mean errors in young and old 
children and older children and adults decreases. 
When the lines are tilted to 45°, still remaining in 
line, the lower one is now overestimated. Other ar- 
rangements were also studied. А theoretical ex- 
planation in terms of “selective fixations” in percep- 
tion accounts for the findings. English and German 
summaries.—H. C. Triandis. 

2774. Piaget, Jean, & Lambercier, Marc. Re- 
cherches sur le développment des perceptions: 
XXXI. Les comparaisons verticales à intervalles 
croissants. (Research on the development of percep- 
tion: XXXI. The comparison of verticals separated 
by increasing intervals.) Arch. Psychol, Geneve, 
1956, 35, 321-367.—Rods of 10 cm. are paired at vari- 
ous intervals. The rods are vertical and in line with 
each other. The mean error of overestimation of the 
top rod is relatively small and not general. When the 
top or the bottom rod is used as a standard the errors 
change and their mean variation increases with age. 
9 types of error can be distinguished in such cases 
of comparison with a standard. English and Ger- 
man summaries.—H. C. Tríandis. 

2775. Piaget, Jean, & Taponier, Suzanne. Re- 
cherches sur le développment des perceptions: 
XXXII.  L'estimation des longueurs de deux 
droites horizontales et paralléles à extrémités dé- е 
calées. (Research on the development of perception: 
XXXII. Estimation of the length of pairs of hori- 
zontal, parallel lines.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1956, 
35, 360—400.—A comparison was made between the 
cognitive and the perceptual components in the 
estimation of length. There is no conservation of 
length on the cognitive level—as can be seen when 
the child is shown that 2 rods are of equal length by 
superimposing them, then one of the rods is moved 
a few centimeters and most young children usually 
believe that one of the rods is longer than the other— 
but no corresponding effect can be found on perceptual 
estimates. In the study Ss were required to estimate 
the size of horizontal, straight, parallel lines with 
varying distances between them and with varying 
horizontal shifts. The data enable a distinction be- 
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tween perceptual and conceptual errors. English and 
German summaries.—H. C. Triandis. 


2776. Rendahl, Ilmari. (Karolinska Sjukhuset, 
Stockholm) The scotopic a-wave of the human 
electroretinogram: Clinical recording with the 
electronic flash as light stimulus. Acta ophthal., 
Kbh., 1958, 36, 329-344.—" Stimulation by strong light 
results in a diphasic ERG even from dark-adapted 
eyes. A comparison between the b-potential of the 
standardised clinical ERG and the negative a-potential 
of the electronic flash ERG shows that the variations 
are largely parallel."—M. M. Berkun. 


2777. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U.) Why national 
defense overlooks parapsychology. J. Parapsychol., 
1957, 21, 245-258.—In its refutation of materialism, 
parapsychology strikes at the ideological roots of 
communism. If through further research ESP could 
be brought under conscious control, secrecy and 
surprise could be eliminated from military activities. 
The continued neglect of parapsychology by defense 
in spite of its clear relevance is traced largely to the 
prevailing tendency to educate for conformity.—J. G. 
Pratt. 


2778. Roberts, Richard W., & Coleman, James 
C. (Fort Sam Houston, Texas) An investigation 
of the role of visual and kinaesthetic factors in 
reading failure. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 445-451.— 
An experimental group of reading failures was com- 
pared with a control group of normal readers. The 
experimental group was inferior in a visual percep- 
tion test and in ability to learn new material (non- 
sense syllables) with visual presentation only. The 
addition of kinesthetic elements in the presentation of 
new material aided the experimental group but not 
the control grotp.—M. Murphy. 


2779. Rock, Irwin, & Heimer, Walter. (New 
School for Social Research, New York) The ef- 
fect of retinal and phenomenal orientation on the 
perception of form. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 
493-511—Additional data support those of an earlier 
study in showing that a change in the environmental 
orientation of a form makes recognition more dif- 
ficult than a change in its retinal orientation. The 
implication of these results for perceptual theory is 
given a somewhat extensive treatment.—R. W. 
Waters. 


2780. Rosenberg, Gilbert, & Adams, A. (St. 
Anne’s Hosp., Quebec, Canada) Effect of age on 
peripheral vibratory perception. J. Amer. Geriat. 
Soc., 1958, 6, 471-481.—Vibratory perception thresh- 
olds were measured in the fingers and toes of 100 
normal male Ss who were from 22 to 85 years of age. 
The vibratory perception threshold was higher in 
the toes than in the fingers at all ages, and this was 
statistically significant in all but one instance. There 
was a progressive increase in vibratory perception 
threshold with age at all the sites tested. This in- 
crease appeared to be logarithmic in nature. The 
increase in vibratory perception threshold with age 
appears to be independent of gross circulatory de- 
fects, but may be related to changes in the finer 
vasculature of the peripheral nerves and other 
peripheral tissues.—L. Diller. 

2781. Sagara, Moriji, & Oyama, Tadasu. (U. 
Tokyo) Experimental studies on figural after- 
effects in Japan. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 327-338.— 
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“Many experimental studies on figural aftereffects in 
Japan were reviewed under several topics. Gibson's 
‘curved line’; Kohler and Wallach’s ‘size’ effect; ‘dis- 
placement’ effect and ‘field strength’ ; temporal factors; 
some other spatial factors; luminance; contrast, il- 
luminance, and color; and some related experiments, 
Concerning some typical experimental situations, the 
effects of spatial and temporal variables were ana- 
lyzed quantitatively, and some mathematical func- 
tions to relate these variables to the amount of after- 
effects were examined.” Several additional factors 
and experiments are discussed. 64 references.—W, J, 
Meyer. 


2782. Schneiderman, Leo. (310 S. 13 St., Leba- 
non, Pa.) Тһе estimation of one's own bodily 
traits. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 89—99.— This study 
"attempted a limited definition of body image— 
specifically, the ability to recognize one's own true 
facial proportions from among a graded series of dis- 
torted images was compared with ability to recog- 
nize the true proportions of another person's face, 
and eight inanimate objects." Initial hypotheses 
that self-estimates would involve most error and that 
"accuracy of self-estimation would be related to 
Rorschach factors H 96, Hd%, and М9” were not 
supported by the test results. 16 references.—J. C, 
Franklin. 

2783. Schwartz, Noel, & Foster, Dean. (U. 5. 
Testing Co., Hoboken, N. J.) Methods for rating 
quality and intensity of the psychological prop- 
erties of foods. Food Tech., 1957, 11, Suppl., 15-20. 
—Methods of psychological measurement are re- 
viewed to show how they apply to flavor and con- 
sumer acceptance problems in food technology. Rating 
methods, including numerical, graphic, and stand- 
ard scales, forced-choice ratings, and rating by cumu- 
lated points are considered the most useful and are 
described in detail. “Great stress is placed on methods 
from the science of human behavior . . . only because 
panels are groups of human beings and psychologists 
over the past century have standardized many meth- 
ods."—D. R. Peryam. 


2784. Simone, Marion; Carrol, Floyd, & Clegg; 
M. T. (U. California, Davis) Effect of degree of 
finish on differences in quality factors in beef. 
Food Res., 1958, 23, 32-40.—Differences in quality 
factors (tenderness, juiciness, and flavor) in beef 
varying in degree of finish (marbling of fat) and age 
were determined by laboratory panels in a series o 
controlled studies extending over a 3-year period, 
using the triangle test and a rating scale procedure. 
Significant quality differences were consistently 
found to be associated with the physical factors. Ex- 
cellence of flavor seemed to vary with amount 0! 
intramuscular fat. The rating scale method was more 
useful for purposes of the investigation than the 
triangle test. In the latter, because of the high varia- 
bility of the meat, panel members could make cor- 
rect identifications of the odd sample without refer- 
ence to the specific quality under study.—D- 
Peryam. n 

2785. Simone, Marion, & Pangborn, Rose Май 
(U. California, Davis) Consumer acceptam 
methodology: One vs. two samples. F ‘ood Тес A 
1957, 11, Suppl., 25-29.—3 procedures—paired or 
parisons and the hedonic scale with either 1 01 
samples served at the same sitting—were compare! 
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for precision of preference discrimination. Samples 
were 4 treatments of canned peaches differing in 
sweetness. Ss were 6012 visitors at a state fair. All 
samples were well liked and differences in preference 
were small. Paired comparisons was most discrimi- 
nating; next was the scale with 1 serving, and the 
scale with 2 servings was last. Confusion, as indi- 
cated by spoiled questionnaires, was greater with the 
scale procedures. Age and sex differences are dis- 
cussed.—D. №. Peryam. 

2786. Simpson, Ray H., Quinn, Marian, & Ausu- 
bel, David P. Synesthesia in children: Associa- 
tion of colors with pure tone frequencies. J. 
genet. Psychol, 1956, 89, 95-103.—Ss were 995 
children in Grades 3 through 6, who were asked to 
signify which of 6 spectral colors they "thought of" 
immediately following administration of each of 6 
pure tone frequencies. Definite pitch-hue associa- 
tions were found which conform, in general, to re- 
sults reported for adult Ss. Yellow and green were 
chosen predominantly following higher tone fre- 
quencies, while red and orange were chosen pre- 
dominantly in response to middle-pitched tones. 
Blue and violet were selected most in relation to 
lower sound frequencies. When plotted vs. cps per- 
centages of yellow and blue selections produced al- 
most identical figures except that one was inverse of 
the other. The same occurred for red and violet. 
Color-tone associations were not related significantly 
nor consistently to sex or to variations in sound 
intensity. Interpretations of the finding of definite 
pitch-hue associations in children were discussed.— 
S. M. Schoonover. 


2787. Sjöström, L. B., Cairncross, S. E., & Caul, 
J.F. (A. D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) Meth- 
odology of the flavor profile. Food Tech., 1957, 11, 
Suppl., 20-25.—The flavor profile method of analysis 
is a descriptive method which takes into consideration 
the total impressions of aroma, flavor-by-mouth, and 
the “independently recognizable aroma and flavor 
factors according to type, intensity, and order of per- 
ception. . . . It uses panels of 4 or more members who 
have certain basic qualifications, such as normal smell- 
ing and tasting abilities, interest in flavor, reasonable 
Шү генсе, and special experience and training in 
llavor analysis.” Procedures for training and operat- 


ing panels are described and examples of results are 
Blven.—D. R. Peryam. 


ES Solley, Charles M., & Sommer, Robert. 

1957 па] autism in children. J. gen. Psychol., 
poo 6, 3-1l—"Three experiments were designed 
fee reacted using children between five and nine 
ун б age. In Experiments I and II the experi- 
nom design was similar to the Schafer-Murphy 
ds igm in that profile drawings were presented S 
ей Dodge-type tachistoscope with S re- 
he Ето when one face occurred and nothing 
Serin e other occurred. It was found that children, 
ae pee reported seeing the rewarded profile in 
dee Sec. exposure. While looking at the am- 
seen] us v drawing, ...the rewarded profiles [were 
Coh aS happier, brighter, nearer, and with a darker 
E In Experiment HI, pleasant and unpleasant 
à E Were associated with two stable figures. In 
Sequent test with an ambiguous drawing, chil- 

Teported seeing the test figure as most like the 
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figure associated with a pleasant story."—C. К, 
Bishop. 

2789. Sommer, R., & Ayllon, Teodoro. Percep- 
tion and monetary reinforcement: I. The effects 
of rewards in the tactual modality. J. Psychol., 
1956, 42, 137-141.—21 female Ss were tested in an 
ambiguous tactual-kinesthetic figure-ground situation, 
one aspect of which was rewarded by periodically 
presenting S with quarter-dollars. The number of 
responses in terms of the rewarded figure significantly 
exceeded the number of responses in terms of the non- 
rewarded figure.—R. W. Husband. 

2790. Spence, Donald P. (New York U.) Suc- 
cess, failure, and recognition threshold. J. Pers. 
1957, 25, 712-720.—"'Success and failure were asso- 
ciated with five-letter words by means of an anagram 
procedure to test the hypothesis that perception moves 
in the direction of need satisfaction. Contrary to 
expectation, words associated with success were rec- 
ognized at higher thresholds than words associated 
with failure. Relatively low recognition of failure 
words was accompanied by greater incidental memory 
of failure words, and increased anxiety after the 
frustration, The threshold difference between suc- 
cess and failure words is associated with the anxiety 
created by the failure.” —M. О. Wilson. 

2791. Spivack, George, & Levine, Murray. (De- 
vereux Foundation, Devon, Pennsylvania) The 
spiral aftereffect and reversible figures as measures 
of brain damage and memory. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 
767-778.—A greater percentage of the brain-damaged 
group of adolescent boys did not perceive the spiral 
visual aftereffect and the duration of SVA for this 
group was significantly longer than for a group of 
emotionally disturbed nonpsychotic boys. Rate of 
reversals for the reversible figures was significantly 
lower for the BD group, and a significantly smaller 
percentage of this group reported reversals spontane- 
ously. 25 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2792. Stevens, S. S., & Galanter, E. Н. (Harvard 
U.) Ratio scales and category scales for a dozen 
perceptual continua. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 377- 
411.—On prothetic continua (apparent length, dura- 
tion, area, etc.) the ratio scale of subjective magni- 
tude approximates a power function of the physical 
stimulus. The category scale is concave downward 
relative to the ratio scale for discrimination which is 
better at one end of the continuum than at the other. 
On metathetic continua (visual position, inclination, 
pitch, etc.) discrimination (in subjective units) is 
constant over the range, although dfferential familiar- 
ity may introduce nonuniformities. Additional aspects 
of the continua and scales are discussed. 75 refer- 
ences.—J. Arbit. 

2793. Sundmark, Eric. (Karolinska Sjukhuset, 
Stockholm) Recording of the human electro- 
retinogram with the contact glass. Acta ophthal., 
Kbh., 1958, 36, 273-280.—"The size and shape of the 
fluid layer produced in front of the eye by the contact 
glass, as well as the position of the recording elec- 
trode, are emphasised as factors of importance for 
the size of the b-potential recorded. It is concluded 
that when a contact glass is used in recording the 
ERG, the recording electrode should be placed in its 
corneal part, in order to obtain a b-potential of op- 
timal size with the least possible influence of varia- 
tions in position of the electrode.” —M. M. Berkun. 
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2794. Szuman, Stefan, & Dzierzanka, Anna. 
Rozwój umiejętności opisywania i wyjaśniania 
przez dzieci splotu zdarzeń przedstawionego na 
obrazku. (The development of the ability of de- 
scribing and explaining by the children the con- 
catenation of events presented in a picture.) Zes. 
Nauk. Uniw. Jagiellońskiego Psychol. Pedag., 1957, 
1, 9-58.—A detailed analysis of the pronouncements 
of 500 children (50 in each group of age between 3 
and 12) on a picture representing a scene involving 
3 persons and a dog. They were examined in detail 
as to the relations between the subject matter and 
form of the description. The contents of the descrip- 
tion of the picture becomes richer and develops with 
the age of children, becoming gradually more clear 
and precise explanation of causal connections therein. 
English and Russian summaries. 29 references.— 
M. Choynowski. 


2795. Tarver, Mae-Goodwin, & Schenck, Anna 
May. (Continental Can €o., Chicago) Statistical 
development of objective quality scores for evalu- 
ating the quality of food products. Development 
of the scoring scales. Food Tech., 1958, 12, 127-131. 
—Subjective quality measurements have a tendency 
to drift or to change in meaning with time and with 
judges unless they are anchored to a reproducible ob- 
jective scale, The relationship between the objective 
and the subjective scales is easily determined by 
statistical methods, and the precision of quality judg- 
ments is assessed by such methods. Objective quality 
scores can be established from the relationship be- 
tween the objective and the subjective scales. These 
methods are illustrated, using a set of data simulating 
the color and clarity of a beverage product. The 
natural weights or judgment factors inherently pres- 
ent in the quality characteristic data obtained from a 
panel of judges may be isolated and studied.”—D. К. 
Peryam. 


2796. Thomas, Garth J., & Stewart, Peter A. 
(U. Illinois Medical Coll.) The effect on visual 
perception of stimulating the brain with polarizing 
currents. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 528-540.—"A. 
physiological implication of the field-theory of cortical 
function was investigated by passing 8-10 ma. of 
direct electric current through the head, via scalp 
electrodes, while various perceptual functions were 
tested." The tests included the visual equation of 
lines, the CFF, the absolute threshold for form, and 
the frequency of reversals of ambiguous figures. No 
effects on these functions by the current could be de- 
tected. It is pointed out that these results are 
equivocal for the field-theory of cortical function.— 
R. H. Waters. 


2797. Van Albada, L. E. W. (Utrecht) “Stereo- 
tronic radiation": A concept of distance percep- 
tion. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1957, 35, 196-199.—In 
this posthumous article, edited by S. I. Askovitz, the 
concept of a new type of radiation emitted by il- 
luminated objects is proposed as a possible explana- 
tion for some of the puzzling phenomena of distance 
perception. The intensity of the rays at any point 
depends upon distance from the source. The effect 
upon the retina is to cause a passive sensation of 
distance apart from, but in conjunction with, the 
ordinary optical image.—M. M. Berkun. 
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2798. Vincent, Michele. Róle des données per- 
ceptives dans l'abstraction. (Role of perceptual 
data in abstraction.) Enfance, 1956, 9, 1-20. 

2799. Vurpillot, Eliane. Note sur la notion de 
ligne droite chez l'enfant de 5 à 6 ans. (A note 
on the notion of a straight line for 5 to 6 year old 
children.) Arch. Psychol., Genève., 1957, 36, 63-74. 
—The evolution of the notion of “straightness” in 
children from 5 to 6% years old was studied. Differ- 
ent figures were built with 2 metal rods lying on a 
table. The author attempted to determine whether 
the term "straight line" had a precise meaning for 
the child, what was the meaning, and under what 
conditions it was an attribute of a figure. It was 
found that “straightness” disappears when the line is 
partially hidden or interrupted. No distinction was 
established between the “straightness” of a part of a 
figure and the “straightness” of the whole figure.— 
H. C. Triandis. 

2800. Wapner, Seymour; Werner, Heinz, & 
Krus, Donald M. (Clark U.) The effect of suc- 
cess and failure on space location. J. Pers., 1957, 
25, 752-756.— The results of this experiment are in 
keeping with the general postulate of sensory-tonic 
theory that changes in organismic state are mirrored 
in perceptual changes."—M. O. Wilson. 

2801. Watson, William A. (Rand Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Contrast, assimilation, and the 
effect of central tendency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 560-568.—“. . . to obtain evidence relevant to the 
Contrast and Assimilative Theories of the Central 
Tendency (164) Ss made size-judgments on two 
classes of circular stimuli using the method of con- 
stant stimuli . . . the expectation being that . . . two 
rather than one Central Tendency would be estab- 
lished.” 2 equal-sized test stimuli, each representative 
of one of the original classes, were presented follow- 
ing familiarization or training. The resulting time- 
errors suggest a compromise theory “involving con- 
trast followed by assimilation."—R. H. Waters. 

2802, Weiner, Harold, & Ross, Sherman. (0. 
Maryland) Manifest anxiety and perceptual judg- 
ment. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 83-87.—High and 
low anxiety groups of university students (selecti 
on the basis of Taylor Anxiety Scale scores) judg 
whether tachistoscopically presented drawings 0 
faces "were smiling or frowning.” No significant 
differences were obtained between high and low 
anxiety groups either in terms of the perception 0 
“smiles-frowns” or in confidence of judgments. How 
ever, “the high anxiety group gave significantly more 
guesses and less absolutely sure ratings than the low 
anxiety group.”—J. C. Franklin. 

2803. Weinstein, Sidney. (New York U.) The 
perception of depth in the absence of texture- 
gradient. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 611-615.— 
“Depth-perception (reported by a total of 60 Ss), 85 
measured by Gibson’s photographic test of size-esti- 
mation, was unimpaired when the test was present 
after the elimination of the gradient of texture. 
was concluded that, in the absence of texture, other 
cues may serve for perception of depth." —R. 
Waters. 

2804. Whittaker, J. O., Rosenau, C. D., Бате 
worth, H., & Grosz, R. (U. North Dakota) 
repetition of Asch’s “Effects of Group Pressure 
upon the Modification and Distortion of Judg- 
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е same time a movement toward the majority, with 
ificant variability among individuals in the extent 
which their judgments were distorted by ‘conflict’ 
vith the majority.” —C. H. Ammons, 
C 2805. Wilbur, L. C., & Mangan, G. L. The rela- 
ion of PK object and throwing surface in place- 
‘ment tests. J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 58-63.—An 
ort was made to influence by PK (psychokinesis) 
balls which were rolled down inclined planes of 
degrees of roughness, The balls were released elec- 
ally at the top of the plane at the centerline, and 
subject concentrated upon having them devi- 
‘ate toward the right or the left. The target side 
‘was designated in advance and each side was used 
‘equally often. Тһе results were not conclusive but 
there was a suggestive change of scoring rate as the 


| 2806. Wiley, Robert C., Briant, Alice M., Fager- 
son, Irving S, Murphy, Elizabeth F., & Sabry, 
Jean Н. (Md. Agr. Exp. Sta., College Park) The 
rtheast regional approach to collaborative panel 
sting. Food Tech., 1957, 11, Suppl, 43-48.—A 
Standard taste-testing procedure was developed by 5 
boratories working cooperatively for use as a “labo- 
Tatory tool" in evaluating flavor differences in vege- 
tables due to treatment of crops with pesticides. The 
"method finally selected requires simultaneous presenta- 
tion of all samples in a set to S, along with a marked 
dard. Samples are rated with reference to the 
dard on a 5-point scale of quality. Using a mini- 
Mum of 10 Ss, each replicates the test 4 times. The 
mple number ratio” is suggested as a test of panel 
‘efficiency : 
LSD(1%) for treatment means | 
Range of treatment means 


This gives the number of judgments actually required 
10 show significance.—D. R, Peryam. 

.2807. Wright, R. L. D., & Kennard, Margaret 
A. (U. British Columbia) Threshold of visual 
cognition and its relation to harmonic EEG 
onse to flicker. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 
9-252.—To test the prediction that the ease or 
Quickness of a perceptive process could be correlated 
With some physiological measure of synaptic sensi- 
üvity, the relationship was determined for 50 normal 
Ss between thresholds for faint and brief visual 
imuli and amount of harmonic response to inter- 
hittent photic stimulation modulated around the alpha 
Mequency, as evidenced by the EEG. The correlation 
did not indicate a statistically significant relationship. 

- Davidon. 


- 2808. Yensen, Roy. (U. Cambridge) The per- 
d on of a rotating shape. Quart J. exp. Psychol., 
7, 9, 130-137.—"A regularly rotated shape was 
atched to given shapes set in the frontal parallel 
е position, under conditions which yielded prac- 
у zero constancy. . . . increases in the rate of 
tation resulted in increases in the angular settings 
A с the subjects matched the rotating shape to 

¢ Siven standard shapes.” Theoretical implications 
^ he conclusions are discussed—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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2809. Zachariah, Elizaba. A study of accuracy 
of reproduction of visual images at various age 
levels. J. psychol. Res., 1958, 2, 42-49.—476 boys 
and girls of 9+, 12+, and 15+ age levels were shown 
3 geometrical designs and were asked to reproduce 
these after a period of 48 hr, The results show that, 
in general, accuracy of reproduction appears to in- 
crease with age. In the 9+ year group, girls fared 
better, while in 12+ and 15+ groups the position 
was reversed. Changes in the reproductions were 
along 14 main directions. The details of the change 
are given in appendix.—U. Pareek, Ї 

2810. Zavalloni, Roberto. Percezione infantile 
e globalismo. (Infantile perception and syncretism.) 
Pedag. Vita, 1957, 19, 15p.—Syncretism as a be- 
ginning stage in the child's perceptual development is 
predominant at 4 years of age. It overlaps with the 
analytic and the synthetic stages as described by 
Claparede and Piaget. The implications of syn- 
cretistic perception for teaching the child are dis- 
cussed.—L. L’ Abate. 

2811. Zuckerman, Carl B, & Rock, Irvin. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) A reappraisal of the roles of 
past experience and innate organizing processes in 
visual perception. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 269-296. 
—This paper is an attempt to evaluate the con- 
troversy existing between those theories which em- 
phasize the role of learning on perception and the 
theory which emphasizes the role of innate organizing 
processes on perception. The writers conclude “that 
various aspects of the phenomenal world and, in 
particular, the segregation and shape of visual forms 
are given by innate organizing processes, Percepts 
may be modified and enriched by experimental factors 
but the effects of such factors presuppose the prior 
existence of visual forms.” 82 references—W. J. 
Meyer. 


(See also Abstracts 2496, 3101, 3204, 4911) 
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2812. Abbe, Magosiro. (Sin-ai Women's Coll.) 
A temporal field transferring from the visual field 
of one eye to that of another eye. Jap. J. Psychol., 
1957, 28, 223-231.—When 2 visual stimuli are pre- 
sented together, followed by a third, the spatial dis- 
tance between the second and third determines an ap- 
parent time lapse between them. The author refers 
to this phenomenon as a “temporal field.” Та this 
study it is shown that a temporal field can transfer 
from one eye to the other, weakened but still measur- 
able, and an “electro-magnetic neuro-induction theory" 
is offered to explain the findings.—J. Lyons. 

2813. Avakian, TS. M.  Narushenie funktsif 
setchatki glaza pri slabykh luchevykh vozdeist- 
viiakh. (Disturbance of the functions of the retina 
of the eye under the action of weak irradiation.) 
Biofizika, 1958, 3, 114-116.—Data are adduced to 
uphold the claim that X rays in small dosages in- 
directly influence the functional state of the retina, 
though direct action on the receptors is not excluded. 
Without a doubt the retina is very sensitive to the 
ionizing action of irradiation and should be a most 
interesting subject for radiobiological studies—I. D. 
London. LL DM 

2814. Baumgardt, Ernest. Le absolu visuel 
n'est-il ДУШ СА différentiel? (Is the absolute 
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visual threshold only a differential threshold?) CR 
Acad. Sci., Paris, 1958, 246, 636-639.—4000 observa- 
tions were recorded for 2 observers to determine how 
frequently a moderately subliminal visual stimulus 
was seen. The circular test stimulus comprised 
energy at 520 ma, 1? in visual subtense at 15? from 
the central fovea, of 1 sec. duration, and at constant 
subliminal intensity. In random fashion for certain 
Observations a 2? or 4? field of subliminal intensity 
was centered on the 1° test field. The total quanta 
contribution of the 4° field was less than for the 2° 
field. Frequency-of-seeing increased in the follow- 
ing order: 1° field alone, 1° field on a 4° field, 1° ona 
2° field. “This result is in formal contradiction with 
Barlow’s hypothesis which explains the absolute 
threshold and associates its value with the level of 
nervous activity in the absence of all luminous stimu- 
lation (background noise).”—R. W. Burnham. 

2815. Bittini, M. Sguardo bibliografico allin- 
fluenza del fattore “tempo” sulla visione. (Se- 
lected bibliography on the influence of temporal fac- 
tors on vision.) Atti. Fond. Ronchi, 1957, 12, 108- 
112.—A general review of the recent findings in this 
field, based to a large extent upon English language 
papers.—T. Shipley. 

2816. Blough, Donald S. Effects of drugs on 
visually controlled behavior in pigeons. In S. 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 110-118.—Results thus far are too 
few to permit generalization. Nonetheless, LSD ap- 
peared to elevate the visual threshold and improved 
the bird's ability to perform a discrimination task. 
Chlorpromazine lowered the latter. Both drugs re- 
duced the rate of the pigeon's pecking response. 
Chlorpromazine and pentobarbital produced decre- 
ments in the performance of a delayed discrimination 
problem. This delay "appeared relatively sensitive 
to chlorpromazine.” These and other findings are 
discussed in relation to 3 experimental methods de- 
veloped by the author and described in this report.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


2817. Bokslag, J. G. H. De Kritiek op de 
Kleurentheorie en -test van Liischer in “De 
Kleurenvoorkeur in de Psychodiagnostiek,” proef- 
Schrift van J. de Zeeuw. (The critique on the color- 
theory and -test of Liischer in “Color Preference in 
Psychodiagnostics,” dissertation by J. de Zeeuw.) 
Ned Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 196-204.—The au- 
thor points out a number of mistakes and inexacti- 
tudes in de Zeeuw's critique.—R. H. Houwink. 

2818. Boldyrev, N. G., Gurevich, M. M., Tik- 
hodeev, P. M., & Fedorov, N. T. O state N. D. 
Niuberga. (On N. D. Niuberg’s article.) Biofizika, 
1958, 3, 381-383.—Niuberg’s article on colorimetric 
experiments (see 32: 3697) “can only create exceed- 
ingly incorrect notions among nonspecialists about 
the true situation in the field of colorimetry and 
cause the entirely rightful astonishment of specialists.” 

—J. D. London. 

2819. Boynton, Robert M., & Bush, William R. 
Laboratory studies pertaining to visual air recon- 
naissance. USAF W ADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 55— 
304, Pt. 2. v, 48 p.—Experimentation has been con- 
ducted to determine the effects of: brightness contrast, 
an extended range of distances, response tendencies 
of the subjects, numbers of figures in an array, ex- 
posure time, and experience with an array, on the 
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ability of human subjects to detect and correctly 
identify a rectilinear form among a group of curvi- 
linear forms (see 31: 250). Results are presented as 
percent correct recognition (i.e., correctly identifying 
a "target"), although some data for detection and 
error responses are also given. Recognition is found 
to increase with increased contrast, decreased dis- 
tance, decreased numbers of figures, and increased 
exposure time, but does not significantly change with 
either response tendencies, or experience with arrays. 
Both detection and errors are affected by response 
tendencies. 


2820. Brock, Frederick W. (Morse Reading 
Center, Staten Is., №. Y.) Two eyes can be worse 
than one. Education, 1957, 77, 501—504.—A fter re- 
viewing some of the literature in the field, the author 
analyzes various developmental aspects and stages in 
the sensory modality for vision: development of nor- 
mal relations between the 2 eyes, simultaneous fixa- 
tion and over-compensation, development of abnormal 
relations between paired organs, monocular and bin- 
ocular vision, and other abnormal eye conditions.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


2821. Brodskii, V. IA, & Nechaeva, N. V. 
Kolichestvennoe tsitokhimicheskoe  issledovanie 
ribonukleinovoi kisloty v ganglioznykh kletkakh 
setchatki pri normal’nom  funktsionirovanii i 
utomlenii. (Quantitative cytochemical study of ribo- 
nucleonic acid in retinal ganglial cells during normal 
function and fatigue.) Biofizika, 1958, 3, 269-273,— 
In ganglial cells of frog retina the concentration and 
amount of RNA change considerably in relation to 
conditions of eye illumination. Under the same con- 
ditions of illumination, RNA alterations are identical, 
whether the photic stimulus is applied during the day 
ornight. RNA in the retinal ganglial cells decreases 
in the dark, but are still measurable after 24 hr. in 
complete darkness. In response to rhythmic photic 
stimulation, RNA in the retinal ganglial cells in- 
creases with prolongation of time of illumination, but 
a protracted subjection to photic stimulation brings 
on a decrease.—/. D. London. 


2822. Bujas, Z. (Institut za medicinska istrazi- 
vanja, Zagreb) Adaptacija vidnog analizatora na 
treperenje svijetla i na isprekidane električne fos- 
fene. (Adaptation of the organ of vision to flicker- 
ing and intermittent electrical phosphenes.) | 47 
hig. rada, 1957, 8, 1-14.—3 series of experiments 
were carried out to analyze: (a) the rate and range 
of adaptation to flickering provoked by intermittent 
light and intermittent electric stimulation respec- 
tively, (b) the influence on the critical frequency 0 
the previous stimulation of the eye provoked by the 
flickering of different frequencies but constant bos 
tion, and (c) the influence of intermittent electrica 
phosphenes on the critical fusion frequency of light 
stimuli. Results: (a) The adaptation to flickering 
provoked by intermittent electric current occurs muc 
quicker and its range is much larger than that pro- 
voked by light stimuli. (b) The previous stimulation 
of the eye by the light of different subfusional fre- 
quencies diminishes the critical fusion frequency 
The maximum diminution occurs after an exposure t 
flickering lasting about 20 sec. (c) The previos 
stimulation of the eye by the intermittent eed 
current of different frequencies has no influence ? 
the critical frequency of light stimuli.—B. Pets. 
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2823. Charlesworth, W. R., & Thompson, W. R. 
(Wesleyan U.) Effect of lack of visual stimulus 
variation on exploratory behavior in the adult 
white rat. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 509-512.—32 rats, 
deprived of varied visual stimulation from 0 to 9 days, 
could not be differentiated in amount or latency of 
exploratory behavior or in amount of autonomic ac- 
tivity. Results are interpreted in terms of a drive 
aroused by exteroceptive stimuli rather than an in- 
ternal state of boredom.—C. H. Ammons. 


2824. Clausen, Johs. Repetition rate and pulse 
duration as determinants of visual thresholds for 
electrical stimulation. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 329- 
339.—To test the hypothesis that nerve accommoda- 
tion and excitation will account for the U-shaped 
curve which results from plotting phosphene thresh- 
old against frequency when alternating sine wave 
current is utilized, 2 experiments were designed. In 
the first experiment 5 values of each of 5 variables: 
repetition rate, pulse duration, and test duration were 
selected, and all possible combinations utilized in a 
random sequence. In the second experiment thresh- 
olds were recorded at repetition rates in the range 
from 5 to 50 pps with a constant duration of 10 
msec., and a constant test duration of 1,0 sec. Analy- 
sis of variance of the data for the first experiment 
showed a significant F-ratio for repetition rate and 
pulse rate and for their interaction, The second ex- 
periment showed frequency-intensity relationships as 
follows: between 5 and 20 pps the threshold increases, 
between 20 and 30 pps it increases somewhat, and 
between 30 and 50 pps it decreases continuously.— 
К. W. Husband. 


, 2825. Collins, J. B., & Hopkinson, В. G. (Build- 
ing Research Station) Intermittent light stimula- 
tion and flicker sensation. Ergonomics, 1957, 1, 61- 
76.—Several experiments used 4 criteria of flicker 
Sensation: perceptible, obvious, uncomfortable, and 
intolerable. Variations indicate need to consider the 
subject and the occasion ("observer-occasions"). De- 
tails of experiments and results are presented and re- 
lated to the work of others. French and German 
Summaries. 18 references.—B. T. Jensen. 


2826. Diamond, Stanley. (Pan American World 
Airways, San Francisco, Calif.) Acquired myopia 
in airline pilots. J, aviat. Med., 1957, 28, 559-568.— 
< groups of pilots, all of whom had pre-employment 
cycloplegic refractions showing 20/20 vision, were 
examined. The first group, who developed myopia, 
Was compared with the second, who did not. Pre- 
and postemployment refractions were compared for 
à е 2 groups. Itis indicated that emmetropia, in the 
uds +0.25 to +0.25, “should not be considered 
ү е normal refraction for airline pilots in the twenty- 
be thirty-year range.” Emmetropic refraction may 
eee with an anticipated shift toward myopia. 

os in the same age group who show refraction of 
20/20 D, will most likely remain hyperopic with 
as vision throughout their anticipated long period 
г eh Vision of 20/20 alone, without consideration 
deal € refraction . . . appears to be an insufficient 
санат Criterion for airline pilot selection. For high 
B Ctivity of pilot applicants from the long-term 
aaa 20/20 vision and a manifest or homatro- 
ciall yperopic reserve of +0.50 D or more, espe- 
b n in the early to mid-twenties, would appear to 
© highly desirabie.”—J. M. Vanderplas. 
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2827. Dingman, H. F. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) Factor analysis of eye-movements 
with reading comprehension scores. Percept. mot, 
Skills, 1958, 8, 37-38.—30 of “the most common read- 
ing tests for college students were administered to 219 
freshmen in the Teachers College at the University 
of Nebraska in 1939, The American Optical Com- 
pany Ophthalmograph was used with cards ‘A,’ ‘B; 
and ‘C’ to get reading rates, fixation per line, and 
regressions per line for each S.” A factor analysis 
indicates that “eye-movements are unrelated to the 
factors in reading comprehension for normal Ss,”"— 
C. H. Ammons. 


2828. Drasgow, Ј., & Feldman, M. Conceptual 
processes in schizophrenia revealed by the Visual- 
Verbal Test. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 251-264. 
—The Visual-Verbal Test is based upon the theory 
that schizophrenics have difficulty in abstracting from 
a group of objects to form a concept and in shifting 
from one concept to another within the same set of 
stimuli, The main test consists of 42 cards each of 
which contains 4 stimulus objects. S is required to 
formulate simple concepts based upon color, form, 
size, structural similarities, position, and naming by 
using 3 of the 4 objects on the card. Each card con- 
tains 2 such concepts, hence a shift is required. The 
present paper presents various quantitative and quali- 
tative analyses contrasting results from acute and 
chronic groups of schizophrenics with normal, neu- 
rotic, organic, and feebleminded groups.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

2829, Elenius, V., & Zwei, M. (U. Turku) 
Flicker electroretinography in 6 cases of total 
colorblindness. Acta ophthal. Kbh., 1958, 36, 19- 
25.—In 4 cases a scotopic type of flicker ERG was 
found, and maximum FFF varied 12-22/sec. Re- 
sponse disappeared at higher intensities. In the 
other 2 cases scotopic and photopic flicker potentials 
appeared and maximal FFF reached normal values 
only at stimulus intensities higher than normal. “Ap- 
parently in these 2 ‘atypical’ cases of total colorblind- 
ness a part of the total number of the cones were 
functional.”—M. M. Berkun. 

2830. Ercoles, A. M. Visione di campi con dis- 
tribuzione complessa di luminanza. (Vision in a 
field with a complex distribution of E an 
Atti. Fond. Ronchi, 1957, 12, 187-195.—The Мас 
effect was studied for 3 patterns of light distribution: 
a gradient of linearly increasing brightness, a linear 
brightness peak; and a gradient of exponentially in- 
creasing brightness. The brilliance of the white 
Mach line was studied as a function of variations in 
the slope of the gradients. The length of the gradi- 
ent zone in either the peak or the exponential pattern 
was fixed, and that of the linear pattern was varied 
until the brightness of the Mach lines were equalized. 
The patterns were aligned, one above the other, and 
the method of constant stimuli was employed. The 
linear gradient gives the least bright Mach line. Es- 
sentially, the brightness is a function of the rate of 
change of luminance in the neighborhood of the point. 
—T. Shipley. 

2831. Fiorentini, A.  Foveal pee pansies 
contrast threshold at a point of a non-uniform 
feld. Atti. Fond. Ronchi, 1957, 12, 180-186.—The 
Mach effect is measured by determining the differ- 
ential sensitivity of the eye to 5 small square light 
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spots, gradually increased in brightness. These spots 
are in a row, normal to the direction of the physical 
gradient. “The results [for the foveal] suggest that 
brightness and differential sensitivity are affected in 
an analogous way by the luminance gradient and by 
its rapid variations.” The present research was con- 
cerned with this effect in the extrafovea, 3° and 6°. 
N=3 for 6 different luminance gradients. The 
several differences between the foveal and extrafoveal 
curves are discussed. Individual observer differences 
are noted.—T. Shipley. 

2832. FitzHugh, Richard. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Тһе statistical detection of 
threshold signals in the retina. J. gen. Physiol., 
1957, 40, 925-948.—Photographic records of impulses 
from single ganglion cells in the cat's retina were 
made while the retina was stimulated by flashes oc- 
curring once a second. The data were analyzed by 
methods growing out of information theory, and the 
results appear to provide a physical interpretation 
of a previously reported statistical model of the visual 
process.—S. 5. Marzolf. 

2833. Fraisse, P., Ehrlich, S, & Vurpillot, E. 
Études de la centration perceptive par la méthode 
tachistoscopique. (Perceptual research on foveal 
fixations using the tachistoscopic method. ) Arch. 
Psychol., Genève, 1956, 35, 193-214.— The tachisto- 
scopic method has been used in order to check the law 
of concentration (overestimation of the element which 
is foveally fixated). The results show that the ele- 
ment located in the center of the visual field is over- 
estimated with respect to peripheral elements and that 
this overestimation increases as the eccentricity of 
the element viewed indirectly increases. The law 
holds, however, only for the average performance. 
Many Ss deviate from the average, and it is neces- 
sary to introduce the variable of the set assumed by 
the S. The law of centration should therefore be con- 
ceived of as being the effect of the orientation of at- 
tention. The overestimation of the foveally fixated 
element becomes then a special case of a more gen- 
eral law. English, French, and German summaries. 
—J. Whitman, 

2834, Gibson, James J. Optimal motions and 
transformations as stimuli for visual perception. 
Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 288-295.—A. projection in 2 
dimensions of a physical motion in 3 dimensions is an 
optical motion. The kinds and variables of optical 
motion mentioned are continuous perspective trans- 
formations, these being defined as patterns in one 
plane projected onto another plane and analyzed into 
6 parameters—3 of translation and 3 of rotation. An 
apparatus for producing continuous perspective trans- 
formations in the optic array is described for its 
possibilities of generating a psychophysics of motion 
perception. Possible kinds of optical motion that 
might serve as stimuli for perception are: internal 
depth of transparent objects and collections of objects, 

nonperspective transformations in the optic array, and 
disjunctive or separate optical motions,—C. K. Bishop. 


2835. Goldstein, Alvin G. im Missouri) Judg- 
ments of visual velocity as a function of length of 
observation time. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 457— 
461.—“Using an arm movement response of S as an 
indicator of perceived velocity two experiments were 
conducted to determine whether exposure to moving 
visual stimuli for various duration times would result 
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in different apparent velocities.” From 2 to 8 sec, 
of observation little change occurred, from 8 tg 
about 30 sec, of observation apparent velocity de- 
creased, and from 30 to 60 sec. there was little change, 
These effects held for 3 stimulus velocities.—J. Arbit. 

2836. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. The dis- 
crimination of a normal and a color-blind eye in 
the same person. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1958, 102, 
168-173.—Color vision in the 2 eyes of a monocularly 
color-blind person is compared. 1 eye is shown to 
have normal trichromatic vision. Since the other eye 
can match any spectral wave-length to a proper mix- 
ture of 460 and 650 my, it is judged to be dichromatic, 
and, since it does not show a loss of sensitivity to red 
light, it is judged to be deuteranopic. Any color 
seen by the deuteranopic eye can be matched either to 
the color seen by the trichromatic eye for 470 or the 
color seen for 570 my; in this sense the deuteranopic 
eye sees only yellow and blue. It may be that ab- 
sorption for the R and G retinal substances is nearly 
the same: discrimination of hue is lost for the long 
waves, all of which appear yellow, being a mixture 
of R and G processes.—E. G. Boring. 

2837. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. (Columbia 
U.). The spectral luminosity curves for a dichro- 
matic eye and a normal eye in the same person. 
Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1958, 44, 46-49.—"'The 
subject's right eye is normal and the dichromatic eye, 
except for a few details, is most directly classifiable 
as deuteranopic. Her color-blind eye shows a loss 
of luminosity as contrasted with her normal eye in the 
spectral range from about 625 ти to 430 ти. The 
loss that she exhibits is greater than comparable ones 
shown by 5 out of 6 deuteranopes in a previous re- 
port."—HM. M. Berkun. 

2838. Granger, G. W. (Maudsley Hosp., London) 
Light and form thresholds during dark-adapta- 
tion. Acta Ophthal. Kbh., 1957, 35, 361-371.—“Fol- 
lowing 5 min, light-adaptation to a luminance of 1500 
mL., parafoveal dark-adaptation curves were obtained 
for a circular test-field and for a simple geometrical 
Shape. .. . The dark-adaptation curve for form per- 
ception, although of the same general shape as that for 
light detection was displaced upward along the log- 
luminance axis. Findings are explained by a theory 
of retinal integration."—M. M. Berkun. * 

2839. Green, Joy. (Graylingwell Hosp, Chi- 
chester, England) Some observations on lambda 
waves and peripheral stimulation. EEG clim. 
Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 691-704.—Lambda waves are 
best seen when the S looks at detailed pictures with 
interest. Eye movements are a necessary but not sut- 
ficient condition for their production. They are ар- 
parently related to, but not identical with, evok 
responses and K-complexes, especially the latter. The 
evidence suggests they may have more in common 
with the arousal mechanism than with eye movements 
alone.—R. J. Ellingson, 

2840. Gregg, James R, & Sherrill, Shirley 8: 
(Los Angeles Coll. Optometry) Eye problems 0 
aging patients. Amer, J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11(6): 
313-316, 339.—"Effective occupational therapy Wi 
geriatric patients is done with full awareness of the 
common effects of aging upon visual acuity.” 11 
loss in visual acuity as well as its psychological con- 
comitants associated with aging calls for special ort 
entation of the occupational therapist working W! 
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geriatric patients. Techniques and corrective pro- 
cedures to meet such problems of vision are discussed, 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2841. Grosvenor, T. (Ohio State U.) The ef- 
fect of duration and background luminance upon 
the brightness discrimination of an amblyope. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1957, 34, 639-663.—The present 
paper deals particularly with the hypothesis of a 
lack of inhibition in the central fovea of the amblyope. 
Тһе Stiles-Crawford effect is markedly different in 
the normal and the amblyopic eye. Using the con- 
trast visibility of a slit for various brightness levels 
and various exposure durations, the amblyopic thresh- 
olds were uniformly higher than the normal thresh- 
olds, except for the absolute thresholds which were 
_ the same. The amblyopic eye benefits more by in- 
creasing the slit width than does the normal eye. 
Explanations are presented in terms of reduced foveal 
inhibition and a reduced velocity constant in the 
photochemical reaction.—T. Shipley. 

2842. Hong, Syng-Min. Types of acquired 
color-vision defect. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1957, 
58, 505-509.—Acquired color-vision defects may be 
classifield as retinal or neural in type on the basis 
of the luminosity curve, the Rayleigh equation, and 
Grassmann’s third law.—S. Renshaw. 

2843. Howett, Gerald L., & Graham, Clarence H. 
Transformations of trichromatic coordinates in 
Colorimetry. Columbia U. Psychol. Lab. res. Rep., 
| 1957, 34 p.—In colorimetry, it is frequently necessary 
to transform trichromatic coordinates based on one 
System of primaries into coordinates based on a dif- 
ferent Set of primaries or based on the same set of 
primaries with a different set of units for the pri- 
maries. Explicit formulas, suitable for direct use in 
| Such calculations, are furnished, along with complete 
derivations of the formulas from fundamental defini- 
tions. To effect a change of primaries, one must be 

lven a specification of the unit of one system as 
unctions of the units of the other system; the trans- 
formation methods based on each of the 8 possible 
Such specifications are dealt with. Adaptation of all 
| the formulas for use with dichromatic coordinates is 
discussed.—G. L. Howett. 

2844. Hsia, Yun, & Graham, C. H. (Columbia 
U.) Spectral luminosity curves for protanopic, 
euteranopic and normal subjects. Proc. Nat. 
Acad., Wash., 1957, 43, 1011-1019.—"Data have been 
obtained оп... 5 protanopes, 6 deuteranopes, and 7 
normal subjects. As compared with normals, pro- 
tanopes show a loss of luminosity in the red, In con- 
past with some previous interpretations but in con- 
Ormity with the results of Hecht and Hsia, 5 of the 
deuteranopes show a loss of luminosity in the 
Ereen,"—M. M. Berkun. 

po. Hubbard, Ruth, & St. George, Robert C. 
ae Harvard U.) The rhodopsin system of the 
dom J. gen. Physiol, 1958, 41, 501-528.—Squid 
zodopsin (Amax493mp), like vertebrate rhodop- 
- Sins, contains a retinene chromophore linked to 
а protein, opsin. Light transforms rhodopsin to 
eB and metarhodopsin. Rather than decomposing 

0 retinene and opsin, as vertebrate metarhodopsin 
Bid Squid metarhodopsin is stable. Squid meta- 
alle num isa pH indicator. In its 2 forms, acid and 
: aline metarhodopsin, retinene is attached at the 
‘ame site as in rhodopsin. The opsins apparently fit 
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the shape of the neo-b chromophore, Light 'ers 
vision by affecting directly pes iy es eid 
chromophore.—S. S. Marzolf. 

2846. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
An opponent-process theory of color vision, Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1957, 64, 384—404.— Presenting a summary 
"in providing a quantitative formulation for the 
Hering opponent-colors theory, and in relating the 
postulated visual mechanism to specific problems of 
color sensation, color mixture and color discrimina- 
tion; to the dependence of these functions on the 
physical variables of both stimulus wave length and 
energy level; to their further dependence on adapting. 
and surround stimulation; and to the changes in 
these functions that occur in various kinds of ab- 
normal color vision." The theory is fruitful in sys- 
tematizing isolated color phenomena and “the physio- 
logical concepts basic to the theory аге... consistent 
with recent findings in neurophysiology.” 49 refer- 
ences.—C. K. Bishop. 

2847. Klemmer, E. T. A further study of in- 
formation transmission with matrix patterns. 
USAF Cambridge Res. Cent. tech. Note, 1957, No. 
57-1. 6 p.—"Eleven Ss were shown dot patterns on 
a 4 by 5 matrix for a tachistoscopic exposure of ‚03 
sec. Complete responses made by the Ss showed a 
range in median number of cells correct of 16.1 to 
18.8 out of a possible 20. Lower-bound information 
transmission scores varied from 4.4 to 10,4 bits. 
Other methods of computing the lower-bound in- 
formation transmission scores gave results more than 
two bits higher for two Ss."—M. M. Berkun, 

2848. Korchin, Sheldon i Basowitz, Harold; 
Chevalier, Jacques A., Grinker, Roy R., Hamburg, 
David A. Sabshin, Melvin, & Persky, Harold. 
(Michael Reese Hosp. Chicago, Ill) Visual dis- 
crimination and the decision process in anxiety. 
AMA Arch. Neurol, Psychiat., 1957, 78, 424-438.— 
Perceptual functioning is measured in terms of ac- 
curacy and speed of size discrimination and is checked 
by the study of 19 anxiety-prone Ss and of 18 "nor- 
mal" control Ss pre-experimentally as well as before 
and aíter a stress interview. "On the first day, Ss 
who become most disturbed by the stress interview 
tend to be more accurate and somewhat slower in their 
judgments; on the second day increased affective dis- 
turbance is paralleled by decreased accuracy and 
speeding of response, and on the 3rd day by both de- 
creased accuracy and slowing of response. This 
change from positive to negative correlation (in ac- 
curacy scores) . . . gives some indication of what is 
believed to be a generally curvilinear relation between 
anxiety and performance: at moderate levels, in- 
creased anxiety facilitates, at higher levels similar 
increase disrupts, performance."—L. A. Pennington. 


2849. Kozousek, Vladimir. rer n Parti 
logie der Flimmerperimetrie. contribution 
the physiology of flicker perimetry.) Ophthalmo- 
logica, 1957, 134, 243-259.—The author studied peri- 
metrically the frequency of the fusioning phenomenon, 
In comparison with normal perimetry, flicker perime- 
try is more exact and allows the study of the dynamics 
of the visual function. The recognition of the psysio- 
logical value of the frequency of the melting phe- 
nomenon permits a correct evaluation of flicker 
perimetry. By this method it is possible to prove a 
difference in function between the macula and the 
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central region, and also between the central and the 
peripheral region. English and French summaries. 
19 references.—S. Renshaw. 

2850. Krkovié, A. (Psihologijski institut, Zagreb) 
Može li oštrina stereoskopskog vida poslužiti kao 
test umora. (Can the acuity of stereoscopic vision 
serve as a test of fatigue.) Arh. hig. rada, 1957, 8, 
215-221.—The acuity of stereoscopic vision was meas- 
ured before and after fatigue-evoking activity. The 
interval of uncertainty spreading about the point of 
subjective equality was taken as a measure of the 
acuity. The subjects were fatigued by: step test, pro- 
longed mental work, and loss of sleep for 30 hr. 
After all 3 kinds of activities appeared some minor 
decrements, but still it seems that the acuity of 
stereoscopic vision is not a sufficiently sensitive in- 
dicator of the changes in the organism in the state of 
fatigue.—B. Petz. 

2851. Kuffler, S. W., Fitzhugh, R., & Barlow, H. 
B. (Johns Hopkins Hosp. Baltimore, Md.) Main- 
tained activity in the cat's retina in light and dark- 
ness. J. gen. Physiol., 1957, 40, 683-/02.—Nervous 
activity recorded from the unopened eye of decere- 
brate cats was found to consist of continuous main- 
tained discharges in all ganglion cells during steady 
stimulation of their receptive fields and during com- 
plete darkness. Visual stimuli, therefore, modulates 
the ever-present background of activity. No con- 
sistent patterns of frequency change were found to 
correspond to changes in the retinal illumination. 
The frequency distribution of the maintained dis- 
charge impulse intervals corresponds to the gamma 
distribution, and the mean first serial correlation of 
the intervals was — 0.17, which is significantly dif- 
ferent from zero.—S. S. Marazolf. 

2852. Kurke, M. I,, & McCain, C. N., Jr. (Aber- 
deen Prov. Gd., Md.) Low power optical systems 
and aerial target detection. USA Ord. Hum. 
Engng Lab. tech. Memo, 1957, No. 5-57. 14 p— 
2 studies, using several monocular optical systems, 
were performed to determine visual thresholds in de- 
tecting airborne targets. With exceptions, an inverse 
relation was found to exist between threshold and 
magnification, Results of the first study indicate 
that the 3 х optic has the minimum magnification 
necessary for detection of aircraft targets at a range 
of 10,000 yds., but results of the second study, which 
was initiated to study in isolation some of the findings 
derived from the first, support the feeling that 215 X 
would be comparable at the required range. An in- 
vestigation of empty field myopia indicated that this 
phenomenon did not affect target detection under the 
conditions studied.—C. Fried. 

2853. Mahneke, Axel. (U. Copenhagen) Fusion 
thresholds of the human eye as measured with two 
or several light flashes. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1958, 
36, 12-18.—"Determinations of the dark intervals 
necessary for discrimination or fusion of 2 or more 
successive light flashes of constant luminance showed 
that for 17 different numbers of flashes (2-99) and 
6 different flash durations (1—50 msec.) the necessary 
dark interval may be shortened by 90% of the maxi- 
mum reduction by increasing the number of successive 
light flashes from 2 to 11. Also, at short flash dura- 
tions (1 msec.) the dark interval reaches a constant 
value at 11-13 flashes. At long flash durations (50 

msec.) this interval is not attained until the number 
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of flashes has reached 39-49. At a given number of 
flashes, the necessary dark interval may decrease when 
flash duration is increased."—M. M. Berkun. 


2854, Marias, Julian. La interpretación visual 
del mundo. (Visual interpretation of the world. 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1956, 11, 17-25.— 
discussion of the importance and widespread use of 
visual imagery and metaphors in connection with all 
knowledge. Examples are given of visual terminology 
used in several languages and among blind persons to 
explain and describe various situations not neces- 
sarily visual in nature.—R. C. Browning. 

2855. Mazokhin-Porshniakov, G. A.  Fotogra- 
ficheskaia illustratsiia razreshaiushchei sposob- 
nosti optiki slozhnogo glaza nasekomykh. (Photo- 
graphic illustration of the resolving power of the 
optical system of the compound eye in insects.) 
Biofizika, 1958, 3, 62-67.—A. photographic method is 
described for the reproduction of different object- 
images with the degree of detail obtainable by the 
insect's apposition eye. Photographs of a series of 
living objects were obtained according to this method 
with the details corresponding to the resolving power 
of the eyes of different species of insects when they 
examine objects at various distances. The acuity of 
the insects's vision was calculated according to the 
number of ommatidia comprised in one and the same 
angle (ommatidia angle density) and not according 
to the insect's visual angle.—I. D. London. 

2856. Menkhaus, Irmgard. (U. Münster) Ver- 
suche über eindugiges Lernen und Transponieren 
beim Haushuhn. (Studies on monocular learning 
and transposition in the domestic chicken.) Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1957, 14, 210—230.—Hens were trained to 
make simultaneous discriminations with one eye blind- 
folded. After reaching criterion the blindfold was 
shifted and tests of transfer were made. 55 recog- 
nized with the transfer eye the original figures, fig- 
ures rotated up to 90°, and some halves of stimulus 
patterns. The remaining transpositions were not 
made correctly by the transfer eye, but were iden- 
tified correctly when the learning eye was retested. 
There was no indication of a preference for rela- 
tional characteristics during training. English sum- 
mary. 52 references —C. J, Smith. 

2857. Mori, б. Е„ Ronchi, L., & Zoli, M. T. 
Studio sul controllo visivo nel reattivo miocine- 
tico di Mira y Lopez. (Study of the effect of visual 
controls on the Mira y Lopez tests of myokinetic 
reactions.) Atti. Fond. Ronchi, 1957, 12, 70-83.— 
The Mira y Lopez tests provide a means for determin- 
ing, graphically, an individual's fundamental motorie 
state by means of the relationship between complete 
groups of physical movements and characteristic 
muscle tone. A short history is presented, including 
reference to the location of a complete bibliography 
on the tests. In the present study, the subject 
= 28) aligns circular chips on a surface in front 0 
him, into parallel rows, under various conditions: 
purely actually, purely visually, E moving the chips, 
proceeding towards the self, proceeding away from 
the self, proceeding in a left-right alternating B 
ner, and different durations of view. The effect 0 
visual control over this task is analyzed.—T. Shipley. 

2858, Nakagawa, Kiichiro, (Kanazawa U. School 
of Medicine) Electric potentials on optic corte* 
evoked by photic stimulation on retina in rabbits. 
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Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 229-249.—18 rab- 
bits under dial-urethane anesthesia were dark adapted 
and given monocular photic stimulation of 4 msec. 
duration; as a control, single stimuli were adminis- 
tered through a needle electrode directly to the optic 
nerve. Evoked potentials were picked up over a wide 
cortical surface. 36 references.—M. Г. Simmel. 

2859, Nauheim, Jack Stanley. A preliminary in- 
vestigation of retinal locus as a factor in fusion. 
AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1957, 58, 122-125.—4A. study of 
the ability of macula and paramacula targets to stimu- 
late divergent fusional movements was undertaken. 
An attempt was made to determine the fusion value of 
retinal locus as compared with total retinal area 
stimulated. All measurements were made on normal 
subjects in a troposcope. The evidence suggests that: 
(a) paramacula targets represent a greater stimulus 
to fusion than do central targets, and (b) retinal 
locus rather than the area stimulated determines the 
effectiveness of peripheral fusion—S. Renshaw. 

2860. Niuberg, N. D. K voprosu o postanovke 
ékaperimental’nykh issledovanii razlichnykh sis- 
tem zreniia. (On the setting of experimental in- 
vestigations of different systems of vision.) Bio- 
fizika, 1958, 3, 46-51.— The author attempts to show 
the "practical advantage realized in solving concrete 
problems by applying the thesis according to which 
to see any object means always to distinguish it from 
some other quite definite objects."—I. D. London. 

2861. Niuberg, N. D. K voprosuo trebovaniiakh 
k kolorimetricheskim izmereniiam. (On the re- 
quirements for colorimetric measurements.) Bio- 
fizika, 1958, 3, 631-632.—The author defends his 
original article (see 32: 3697) against the criticisms 
of N. G. Boldyrev et al (see 33: 2818) and claims 
that his essential points still stand as previously 
made.—7. D. London. 

2862. Oswald, Ian. (Princess Mary's Royal Air 
Force Hospitali Halton, Buckinghamshire, Eng.) 
The EEG, visual imagery and attention. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 113-118.—“. . . given in- 
dividual may show a different ‘type’ of EEG from 
One occasion to the next. A group of persons, known 
to indulge spontaneously in certain recognizable varie- 
ties of vivid visual imagery, contained the same pro- 
Portion of the different EEG ‘types’ as a large con- 
trol sample.” The previously reported association 
between alpha blocking and visual imagery might 
arise from “the fact that difficulty in thinking: (a) 
activates mechanisms which desynchronize EEG po- 
tentials, (b) provokes the emergence of visual 
mages.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2863. Oyama, Tadasu; Torii, Shuko, & Hama- 
moto, Natsumi. (Hokkaido U.) Experimental 
studies of figure-ground reversal: III. The influ- 
dm of size, brightness gradient, illuminance, and 
ў е number of sectors upon the rate of reversal. 
4. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 210-222.—With the excep- 
‘on of illuminance and, under conditions of constant 
shines, the brightness gradient, the various stimu- 
ae factors studied were found not to effect the rate 
m reversal, Results by other investigators may be 
3 oe failure to take into account the times when 
a er of the alternative areas appears as figure. 
D Suggested that the rate of reversal is largely de- 
of au by conditions of the organism rather than 

е stimulus.—J. Lyons. 


33: 2859-2869 


2864. Pechoux, R., Resseguier, J., Defayolle, M., 
& Raymond, R. Etude d'une batterie d'epreuves 
pour la detection des anomalies de la vision des 
couleurs dans les centres de selection. (A study 
of a battery of tests for the detection of color vision 
anomalies in centers of vocational selection.) Bull, 
Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 171-182.— 
A. set of tests designed to detect dyschromatopsia was 
improved and added to 3 other tests: Beyne's chro- 
moptometric lantern, the Ishihara cards, and the 
ortho-rater. After experimenting with 100 individ- 
uals some suggestions are offered as to the battery's 
{рыш English and Spanish summaries—/. 

anua. 


2865. Peimer, I. A. Elektrofiziologicheskoe is- 
sledovanie deïstviia kratkovremennykh sil'nykh 
vspyshek sveta na setchatku glaza i mozg chelo- 
veka i krolika. (Electrophysiological study of the 
action of intense flashes of light of short duration on 
human and rabbit retina and brain.) Biofizika, 1958, 
3, 52-61—Data, drawn from the simultaneous regis- 
tration of human and rabbit electroretinograms and 
electroencephalograms in response to intense flashes 
light of short duration, are reported.—7. D. Lon- 

оп. 


2866. Polidora, V. J., Ratoosh, P, & West- 
heimer, G. (Ohio State U.) Precision of rhythmic 
responses of the oculomotor system. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1957, 7, 247-250.—“2 Ss were instructed to 
move their eyes in synchrony with alternation of a 
pair of alternately exposed light spots, a change-over 
occurring every second, The average latency of the 
resultant saccadic eye movements remained about 
—75 msec., the time necessary to execute the move- 
ment. 5 trials a day for 5 days did not appreciably 
change the standard deviation of the latencies, which 
was about 100 msec. 2 Ss, instructed to change fixa- 
tion after the new stimulus appeared, had positive 
average latencies (100 and 200 msec.). SDs were 
similar under both sets of instructions. This high 
variability indicates that the oculomotor system has 
little ability to make precise rhythmic responses and 
that eye position cannot be used simply as the input 
for a tracking system."—C. H. Ammons. 


2867. Pronko, N. H. (U. Wichita) Psychology 
in optometry. Optom. Wkly., 1957, 48, 2255-2260.— 
A general discussion and review of various opinions. 
Vision is interpreted “as man-in-process-with-en- 
virons.” 17 references.—T. Shipley. 


2868. Reeb, O. (Haydnplatz 4, Karlsruhe) 
“Troland” und Stiles-Crawford-Effekt. (The “Tro- 
land" and the Stiles-Crawford effect.) Farbe, 1957, 
3, 73-77.— The unit, troland, is intended to describe 
the degree of foveal excitation, and hence should be 
modified in accordance with the directional sensitivity 
of the fovea (Stiles-Crawford effect).—T. Shipley. 


2869. Rembert, H. (Frohnhausen) Einfluss der 
Spaltbreite auf den Farbort der Farbreize des 
Anomaloskops. (Influence of the slit width on the 
color locus of the color stimuli of the anomaloscope. ) 
Farbe, 1957, 6, 203-210.—The effect of variations of 
slit width on the primary anomaloscope colors is 
analyzed, together with the resultant Rayleigh equa- 
tions. “The change in the color locus of the com- 
ponents of the binary mixture is not at all or only 
slightly apparent in the mixture itself.” —T. Shipley. 
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2870. Roelofs, C. Otto, & Zeeman, W. P. C. 
The importance of contours for the perception of 
colour fields. Ophthalmologica, 1957, 134, 121-130. 
—A study was made of the importance of contours for 
the perception of brightness and color with inter- 
mittent illumination by uncolored and colored light. 
The presence of contours greatly increases the per- 
ceptibility of the color of the field in which they are 
presented. This does not only apply to haploscopic 
observations in which contours are seen by one eye 
only, but also when fields of different brightness or 
color are displayed intermittently, one of the fields 
having contours and the other being without. This 
effect of contours is probably due to the optomotoric 
impulses produced by them. These impulses provide 
an optic localization, not only for the contours, but 
also for adjacent light or color fields. Without 
optomotoric impulses the optic localization becomes 
blurred, Visual stimuli of very vague optic localiza- 
tion thus yield to stimuli of good localization. French 
and German summaries—S. Renshaw. 

2871. Ronchi, L., & Bittini, M. On the influ- 
ence of the shape of equal energy light pulses on 
the critical flicker frequency. Atti. Fond. Ronchi, 
1957, 12, 173-179.—The light-dark ratio has been 
kept equal to 1, and the effect of variation in pulse 
shape alone was studied. Both saw-tooth and “nearly 
rectangular pulses" were used. The 1° field was 
monocular, observed centrally, or at 7°, 10°, or 15° 
peripherally, N —2. In foveal vision, for white 
stimuli, the CFF was the same for both shapes, 
whereas the predominance of the saw-tooth was 

clearly evident in the periphery. The same holds for 
red and green light. For wave lengths below 490 mz, 
no difference was found between the rect. and s.t. 
shapes. Some receptor intermediate between the rod 
and the cone is invoked to explain these findings.— 
T. Shipley. 

2872. Ronchi, L., & Strocchi, P. On the influ- 
ence of both shape and color of the light stimulus 
on the human electroretinogram. Atti. Fond. 
Ronchi, 1957, 12, 61-69.—"In the present research, 
the failure of the integrative properties of the rod 
system is examined at different intensity levels by 
stimulating the eye with lights of different colors: 
white, green and blüe-violet." N = 1, making more 
than 1000 observations, Regardless of color, both 
the height and rate of rise of the b-wave increase 
with the duration of the stimulus. А saw-tooth 
stimulus pattern was found to be more effective than 
a rectangular pattern, in green light, though not in 
blue. Hence, a “pure red system does not react in 
any particular way to a temporal gradient of lumi- 
nance.” Whereas, for green, some intermediate rod- 
like-cones may be at work,—T. Shipley. 

2873. Selkin, Ј., & Wertheimer, M. (U. Colo- 
rado) Disappearance of the Mueller-Lyer illusion 
under prolonged inspection. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1957, 7, 265-266.—" repetition of the Koehler and 
Fishback experiments (see 24: 6179 and 25: 2222), 
using altered conditions, corroborated their finding 
that the illusion decreases with prolonged inspection. 
However, no systematic effect of fixation on the rate 
of disappearance of the illusion was found."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

2874. Shackel, B. The measurement of eye 
movements: An improved technique of electro- 
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oculography. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 
5A.—Abstract. 

2875. Shakhnovich, A. R. Orientirovochnaia 
zrachkovosuzhivaiushchaia reaktsiia na "noviznu" 
svetovogo razdrazheniia. (Orienting, contracting 
reaction of the pupil to "novelty" in photic stimula- 
tion.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 632-638.—The 
action of a new factor in the visual analyzer (change 
of form or color of the fixated object with unchanged 
brightness) is regularly accompanied by pupillary 
contraction as distinguished from pupillary dilation 
under the action of inadequate stimuli (auditory, ol- 
factory, cutaneous, etc.). РирШагу contraction and 
dilation both exhibit the “most characteristic prop- 
erty of the orienting reflex’—quick extinction with 
repeated action of the stimulus. These pupillary re- 
actions can be utilized for “objective study of the 
cerebral cortex.”—J. D. London. 

2876. Smith, Gudmund. Visual perception: An 
event over time. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 306-313, 
—"jn this paper perception is considered as a micro- 
scopically short process of organization, the prestages 
of which are therefore important objects of study. 
Some theoretical and empirical approaches to this 
genetic analysis of perception (and personality) are 
discussed together with the topic of subliminal per- 
ception, which is of particular importance in this 
connection."—C. К. Bishop. 

2877. Sommer, Robert. Perception and mone- 
tary reinforcement: II. The effects of rewards and 
punishments in the visual modality. J. Psychol, 
1956, 42, 143-148.—16 Ss were tested in an ambigu- 
ous visual situation under 2 reinforcement conditions: 
(a) when one aspect had been rewarded and the other 
aspect was neutral, (b) when one aspect had been 
punished and the other was neutral. In the reward 
vs. neutral condition, the results disclosed that the 
rewarded aspect was reported significantly more fre- 
quently, while in the punishment vs. neutral condi- 
tion, there was no significant difference between the 
number of punished and the number of neutral figures 
reported.—R. W. Husband. : 

2878. Stern, Curt, & Walls, Gordon L. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Тһе Cunier pedigree of “color 
blindness." Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1957, 9, 249-273. 
—Florent Cunier's account of “color blindness" mani- 
fested by all females in 5 generations is discussed. 
It is pointed out that the defect of color vision was 
slight, that it was not one of the typically X-linked 
color blindnesses nor any known autosomal type, an 
that it was part of a lost syndrome in which central 
element was a mild kind of congenital cataract. For 
these and for cytological reasons, the hypothesis that 
there were attached X-chromosomes in the Cunier 
kindred is weakened, and other possibilities ате 
strengthened. 51 references—S. M. Schoonover. 

2879. Ten Doesschate, G, & Kummer, ni 
Heterophoria and depth discrimination. ОРАН 
mologica, 1957, 134, 113-120.—With a Maddox ro 
and spotlight at 6 meters the authors conclude, from 
studying measures and heterophorias on 5000 pilot 
cadets, that “There exists a significant correlation be- 
tween the degree of heterophoria and the acuity © 
binocular depth discrimination. . . . Most practi- 
tioners of aviation medicine . . . consider ne 
phoria and acuity of binocular depth discriminatio! 
as matters of slight importance in the assessment © 
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applicants.” French and German summaries.—S. 
Renshaw. 

_ 2880, Wald, George; Brown, Раш K., & Ken- 
nedy, Donald. (Harvard U.) The visual system 
of the alligator. J. gen. Physiol., 1957, 40, 703-713. 
—The retina contains rhodopsin, synthesized in solu- 
tion from neo-b retinene and opsin much more rapidly 
than are frog, mammalian, or chicken rhodopsins, and 
resembling rhodopsins and porphyropsins of fish. 
Alligator rods dark adapt, and alligator rhodopsin is 
synthesized in solution at rates associated with cones 
and cone pigments in frogs, mammals, and birds.— 
9. S. Marzolf. 

2881. Zagorul’ko, L. T., Zagorul’ko, T. M., & 
Mushkina, N. A. O roli fiziologicheskikh protses- 
sov v setchatke i v kore golovnogo mozga v formi- 
rovanii sledovykh oshchushchenii u cheloveka. 
"(On the role of physiological processes in the retina 
and cerebral cortex in the formation of trace sensa- 
‘tions in man.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 286-294. 
—As a result of brief illumination of the eye, the fol- 
lowing phenomena are observed: (a) “visual trace 
Sensations," (b) "electrical trace phenomena" in the 
cerebral cortex (visual and elsewhere) which do not 
depend on the presence of trace sensations, and (c) 
Skin-galvanic reflex which gradually undergoes ex- 
‘tinction, These reactions follow wayelike courses 
Which do not fully correspond to each other. The 
conclusion is tendered that in trace activity, the 
visual analyzer processes, taking place in the higher 
divisions of the brain, play a more essential role 
comparatively than those in the retina.—I. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 2489, 2490, 2491, 2493, 2498, 
2501, 3001, 3894, 4938) 


AUDITION 


. 2882. Ataev, M. M. Bioélektricheskaia metodika 
Azucheniia ponizheniia chuvstvitel’nosti slukho- 
Vogo analizatora pri vozdeistvii sil'nykh zvukovykh 
Tazdrazhenii. (Bioelectric method for studying the 
decrease in sensitivity of the auditory analyzer under 
the action of intense auditory stimulation.) Bio- 
fizika, 1958, 3, 6874. —Drop of amplitude of cortical 
action potentials, following the action of an intense 
adequate stimulus, can serve as an objective index of 
E of decrease of cortical sensitivity. Increase of 
Кочо: of action of the auditory stimulus їз ас- 
mpanied by. prolongation of the period required for 
estitution of the initial amplitude of the action 
gina. The time necessary for re-establishment 
EU dim amplitude of action potentials after the 
EM an intense auditory stimulation, varying in 
of ded and duration and causing different degrees 
Es onn can serve as an index of degree of 
i TENRA decrease of the auditory analyzer. The 
Косе between the degrees of intensity of the 
m in stimulus, used before and after the action of 
Boise auditory stimulation and with which it is 
E to obtain the same amplitude of action po- 
5 eee вете as index of the degree of decrease 
Dus itivity of the auditory analyzer—I. D. 
f ES Broadbent, D. E. (Medical Research Coun- 
E OR ade Eng.) Effects of noises of high 
1957 pur requency on behaviour. Ergonomics, 
EL 21-29—2 experiments are reported. Experi- 
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ment 1 tested effects of noise of high and low fre- 
quency and different intensities. Experiment 2 tested 
reactions of Ss to noise as a signal. In 1, the high 
frequency led to more errors; in 2, the low fre- 
quency was associated with slower reactions, —B. T. 
Jensen. 


2884. Burns, W. (U. London) Comparison of 
the auditory threshold as measured by individual 
pure tone and by Bekesy audiometry. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 12/4—1277.—Threshold deter- 
mination by Bekesy audiometry and by conventional 
individual audiometry yielded essentially equivalent 
results. Retest after one week yielded significant im- 
provements at 1000 and 3000 cps for both methods.— 
1. Pollack. 


2885. Carhart, Raymond. (Northwestern U. 
Problems in military audiometry: A CHAB. 
symposium. 5. Review of the report by the work- 
ing group on military audiometry. J. speech Dis, 
1957, 22, 744-747.—In reviewing a number of ques- 
tions presented by the 3 armed services it was con- 
cluded that while individual problems might appear 
to be different because of differences in internal 
structure, problems are basically the same in terms of 
research and general physiological testing. 4 steps 
suggested for improving audiometry in the services: 
selecting most appropriate tests, establishing standard 
test procedures, providing standard equipment and | 
adequate test rooms, and setting up military specialty 
number for personnel. Most effective test recom- 
mended would be screening type test similar to one 
developed by A. Glorig. Recommend services ex- 
periment with group audiometry.—M. F. Palmer. 


2886. CHABA Council Problems in military 
audiometry: A CHABA symposium. 8. Audiome- 
try in the armed forces. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 
752-756.—Audiometry in the armed forces was pre- 
pared by the CHABA Council as an official statement 
concerning the status of audiometry in the military 
services in 1955. Pure-tone audiometry is recom- 
mended by the council, by some rapid means so that 
the hearing can be checked easily or monitored, 
Monitoring Audiometry is the new term introduced 
to designate this intermediate form which is more 
elaborate than screening but less elaborate than diag- 
nostic audiometry. After certain basic decisions are 
reached by the services regarding audiometric stand- 
ards that their personnel must meet, specifications 
can then be developed for experimental monitoring 
audiometers.—M. F. Palmer. 


2887. Charan, Kirti K, & Goldstein, Robert. 
(Washington U.) Relation between EEG pattern 
and ease of eliciting electrodermal responses. J. 
speech Dis., 1957, 22, 651-661.—16 tones of 1000 cps 
were presented at 20 db. above threshold for 16 males 
and 12 females ranging from 17 to 41 yrs. The first 
6 tones were followed by electric shocks at the S's 
tolerance level. The last 10 tones were not rein- 
forced. Simultaneous recordings were made of the 
S's EEG and EDG. The Ss were then divided into 
2 groups on the basis of their EEG patterns. 
males and 7 females were in the high-alpha group. 
Among the males the low-alpha group gave signifi- 
cantly more responses on the average than the high- 
alpha group. There was an opposite but not sig- 
nificant trend for the females.—M. F. Palmer. 
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2888. Cherniak, R. I. Izmeneniia v adaptatsii 
slukha'k tishine v zavisimosti ot dlitel'nosti pred- 
varitel'nogo deístviia sil'nogo shuma. (Alteration 
in adaptation of hearing to quiet as a function of 
duration of preceding action of intense noise.) Bio- 
fizika, 1958, 3, 75-86.—A fter interruption of the ac- 
tion of noise, adaptation of hearing to quiet takes 
place with speed characteristic for the auditory 
analyzer only when duration of stimulation does not 
exceed several minutes. Increase in duration of ac- 
tion of noise reduces speed of restitution of auditory 
sensitivity for the first moments after stimulation. 
With prolongation of duration of stimulatory action, 
speed of adaptation to quiet decreases exponentially 
in the aforementioned period. The decrease in rate 
of adaptation is essentially the basis of the process 
leading to enhancement of the shift of the auditory 
threshold, following the effect of increased duration 
of noise. The same process is also at the basis of the 
retarded restitution of auditory sensitivity after pro- 
longed stimulatory action. The difference between 
rate of restitution of auditory sensitivity, following 
short or long stimulation, disappears 2-5 min. after 
interruption of the noise. The greatest alteration of 
magnitude of auditory threshold, following a noise of 
given spectrum, is occasioned by high-frequency 
tones; the least by low-frequency tones.—7. D. Lon- 
don. 

2889. Clarke, Frank R., & Anderson, Clint D. 
(U. Indiana) Further test of the constant-ratio 
rule in speech communication. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 29, 1318-1320.—The constant-ratio rule 
states that the relative inter-confusability of items of 
a closed message-set is invariant within any subset of 
the initial message-set. The rule was tested with 2 
independent groups of naive listeners; the first group 
furnished scores for a master set of 10 words, and the 
second group furnished scores for 2 subsets of 5 
words. That the rule is extremely powerful is demon- 
strated by the fact that 90% of the differences ob- 
tained are less than 0,05 from the predicted propor- 
tions.—I, Pollack. 

2890, Davis, Hallowell, & Usher, J. Richardson. 
(Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) 
What is zero hearing loss? J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 
662-690.—Critical review of the literature of estab- 
lishing a zero reference level in audiometric work. 
Historical basis of the present American Standard, 
the new British Standard, the Wisconsin State Fair 
Survey, the Influence of Masking Noise, Age and 
Previous Noise Exposure, and a description of the 
physical steps toward establishing a zero reference 
level.—M. F. Palmer. * 

2891. Davis, J. F., Stennett, R. G., & Quilter, R. 

E. (Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry, Mont- 
real) An auditory tracking device designed for 
use in conjunction with continuous EEG record- 
ing. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 239-244.—"A. 
description is presented of an auditory tracking device 
based on the restrictions that (a) for a study of alpha 
in the EEG the eyes must be closed and (b) for 
satisfactory measurement of EEG and other physio- 
logical variables, it is important to record from a 
reclining S.”—C. H. Ammons. 

2892. Dawson, Н. E., & Davis, К. C. (U. In- 
diana) ‘The effects of an instructed motor re- 

sponse upon somatic responses to a brief tone. 
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J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 368-374. 

purpose of the study was to compare skeletal 
and autonomic responses to a strong brief noise 
two conditions: when S is required to do nothin 
when S is required to press a key when the 
stops. The experimental Ss, who pressed th 
“showed greater autonomic and skeletal respoi 
the sort predominant in the experiment than dj 
control Ss, especially in the early part of the s 
Not all autonomic responses showed change in 
same direction of magnitude.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


2893, Dreher, John J., & O’Neill, John J. 
State U. Research Foundation) Effects of 
noise on speaker intelligibility for words 
phrases. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1320-1 
—Naive speakers read words and sentences wi 
noise was delivered to their headsets. The voice 
was recorded, limited, and played back to panel: 
listeners at a constant S/N ratio. Relative toa 
trol condition with no noise delivered to the sp 
speech intelligibility was significantly greater. 
noise levels of 70-100 db. were delivered to tl 
speaker.—I. Pollack. 1 


2894. Fairbanks, Grant, & Guttman, New 
(U. Illinois) Effects of delayed auditory fe 
upon articulation. J. speech Res., 1958, 1, 12-2; 
16 young males read a prose passage 5 times each 
time delay of amplified auditory feedback of 0, 0 
0.2, 0.4, and 0.8 sec. Articulatory disturbances w 
analyzed and described. Disturbance maximum 
delay was 0.2 sec. Severity varied substantially М 
delay interval and type of error. Delayed audi 
feedback selectively varies number of disturbi 
Substitutions produced are phonetically ита} 
Delay-induced omissions were high in frequency 
occurrence, and fairly substantial numbers of 
were polyphonemic. About 70% of additions w 
repetitive and appeared unpurposeful responses 
stimuli, Most insertions were monophonemic, | 
stressed, and occurred between words. 2 other 
of errors, shifted juncture and slighting consider 
ably less common.—M., F. Palmer. 


2895. Farrimond, T. Compensatory factors 
hearing loss, with special reference to noise 
and ageing. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 
37.—Abstract. 


2896, Fortune, George. Essential elements 
speech and hearing center operation. J. $ 
Dis., 1958, 23, 213-218.—Effective speech and he 
ing centers should follow the concepts of good 
munity organizations relating to clinical or the 
service, recreational and rehabilitation service, 
fessional education in connection with a university 
college program, health education, and public 
tion programs and research.—M. F. Palmer. 


2897. Furness, Edna Lue. Listening: A case 
terminological confusion. J, educ. Psychol., 
48, 477-482.—The purpose of this report is to ti 
evolution of terminology and to differentiate рї 
esses involved in hearing, listening, and "auding. 
is concluded that the term "listening," as commo 
used today, appears inadequate. Comprehend 
aurally or "auding" may be a more adequate 
It consists of at least 6 processes: hearing, lis! 
recognizing spoken language, interpreting oral 
bols, supplementing meaning and knowledge of 
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bols, and being aware of facts or assumptions not 
uttered —S. M. Schoonover. 


2898. Glorig, Aram. (Subcommittee on Noise in 
Industry, Los Angeles, Calif.) Problems in military 
audiometry: A CHABA symposium. 7. Practical 
limitations in military audiometry. J. speech Dis., 
1957, 22, 750-751.— Personnel, equipment, and test 
environment are the most important limitations in 
military audiometry. These could best be offset by 
establishing military specialty numbers for audiolo- 
gists and audiometrists. Central maintenance labora- 
tories staffed by civil service personnel and monitored 
by consultants should be established. Standard plans 
should be devised to cover the construction of sound 
treated test rooms.—M. F. Palmer. 


2899. Goldstein, Robert, & Derbyshire, A. J. 
(Washington U.) Suggestions for terms applied 
to electrophysiologic tests of hearing. J. speech 
Dis, 1957, 22, 696-697.— The authors suggest a 
systematics of terminology to clarify the various elec- 
trophysiologic tests which are now being given to 
hearing —M, F. Palmer. 


. 2900, Hirsh, Ira J. (Washington U.) Problems 
in military audiometry: A CHABA symposium. 
4. A classification of hearing tests. J. speech Dis., 
1957, 22, 736-743.—Military audiometrics should 
probably serve 4 purposes: (a) to select or reject 
men on induction; (b) to provide otological informa- 
tion on the state, probable cause, and progress of a 
hearing loss; (c) to provide information that can be 
used in establishing the amount of hearing loss for 
compensation; and (d) to enable personnel officers to 
determine whether or not individuals are qualified 
for military specialties that involve special kinds of 
hearing ability. Not all hearing tests will suit all the 
purposes equally well.—M. F. Palmer. 


2901. Hoople, Gordon. (Syracuse U.) Prob- 
lems in military audiometry: A CHABA sym- 
posium. 3. Diagnostic audiometry. J. speech Dis., 
1957, 22, 734-735.—The author urges complete audio- 
logical evaluations of veterans when the military is 
assessing hearing loss.—-M. F. Palmer. 


2902. Jerison, Harry J. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio) Performance on a simple 
Vigilance task in noise and quiet. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 29, 1163-1165.—Observers monitored a 
Simple vigilance task under conditions of noise and 
quiet. No significant differences were observed be- 
үе the 2 conditions, even over a 105-min. period. 
0 LOSS is in conflict with previous research. 
АҢ the basis of a task analysis, the author suggests 
3 at flexibility of attention may be affected by noise, 
EAS vigilance without the requirement for flexi- 
tity may be unaffected.”—J. Pollack. 


BE Johnson, Kenneth O. (American Speech 
p €aring Association, Washington, D. C.) Prob- 
Bo in military audiometry: A CHABA sym- 
uy 2. Veteran's compensations for hearing 
E Speech Dis. 1957, 22, 731-733.—There are 
Rin inequities that occur in any program which 
S E à veteran for service-connected injuries 
3 um е examinations given at the time of induction 
vali ee are not of comparable accuracy and 
Ea. his is especially true in the field of 
рау logy. The Veterans Administration is presently 

Ying large sums of money to veterans who have 
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hearing losses that could not be in any way service 
connected. The author urges the Armed Services to 
provide pure-tone audiometric examinations at time 
of induction and discharge.—M. F, Palmer. 


2904. Kahn, Harris. (Edward Johnstone Train- 
ing and Research Center, Bordentown, N. J.) Re- 
sponses of hard of hearing and normal hearing 
children to frustration. Except. Child., 1957, 24, 
155-159.—3 groups of 15 children each, varying in 
hearing acuity but matched for sex, CA, IQ, and 
school grade, were compared on their reactions to the 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test and a special 
series of block design tasks contrived to frustrate the 
testee. Although the differences between the groups 
were slight, there was a consistent tendency for the 
hard of hearing children to meet frustration more 
constructively than the nonhandicapped children. This 
finding contradicts traditional statements relating 
hearing deficiency to emotional immaturity.—J. J. 
Gallagher. 

2905. Kopra, L. L. (U. Texas) Hearing loss 
among Air Force flight-line personnel. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1277-1283.— This study reports 
the result of a hearing survey of 996 Air Force flight- 
line personnel. Worse-ear hearing losses at 3000 and 
4000 cps in nine Air Force specialty groups did not 
differ significantly among the groups. Hearing loss 
was positively correlated with age and with noise 
exposure, The correlation of hearing loss with noise 
exposure was insignificant after partialling the cor- 
relation between noise exposure and age.—/. Pollack. 


2906. Korine, Ezra. Miskana refuit mibdikot 
shemia sheneérkhu etsel 17,000 hanikhey batey 
basefer baürets. (Medical results of examining the 
hearing of 17,000 school children in Israel.) Hare- 
fuah, 1957, 52, 261-263.—17,000 pupils were ex- 
amined by a portable audiometer. 7% of them suffer 
from a certain degree of defective hearing, 5% need 
medical treatment, but only 1% need rehabilitation. 
These results are nearly the same in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom. Performance of 
this examination in all schools is suggested; their 
psychological, moral, and educational value is stressed 
as a sort of preventive school medicine. English and 
French summaries.—H. Ormian, 

2907. Leslie, R. T. (U. Melbourne) Channel 
capacity and repetition of signal. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 9, 222-223.—Repetition is considered 
an efficient method of noise reduction. The essential 
result is a reduction of the information per symbol 
(n) to the channel capacity (C). It is suggested that 
r, the number of repetitions and also the time taken 
to respond, is equal to 1/C logon.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2908. Liberman, Alvin M., Harris, Katherine 
Safford; Hoffman, Howard 5., & Griffith, Belver 
C. (Haskins Lab, & U. Connecticut) The dis- 
crimination of speech sounds within and across 
phoneme boundaries. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 
358-368.—Ss can discriminate phonemes presenti 
singly and in random order. Ss discriminated better 
between speech sounds to which they have attached 
different phonemic labels than between sounds which 
they normally put in the same phoneme class,—J. 
Arbit. 

2909, Lisker, Leigh. (U. Pennsylvania) Closure 
duration and intervocalic voiced-voiceless distinc- 
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tion in English. Language, 1957, 33, 42-49.—An in- 
vestigation of what acoustic cues are influential in 
producing the perceived difference between inter- 
vocalic stops p and b as in гиђугирее, Examination 
of sound spectrograms and experiments with tape 
splicing demonstrated that closure duration is critical: 
durations shorter than about 75 msec, are heard 
as voiced stops, while durations longer than 130 
msec. are heard as voiceless. There are also sec- 
ondary cues in the acoustic signal before and after 
closure.—J. B. Carroll. 


2910. Matiushkin, D. P. Bezuslovnyi orienti- 
rovochnyi refleks na zvuk i ego ugasanie u kroli- 
kov. (Unconditioned orienting reflex to sound and 
its extinction in rabbits.) Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 
42, 639-647,—In the rabbit the unconditioned orient- 
ing reflex to sound takes place against a background 
of some tonic excitation of the aural motor ap- 
paratus, and in its typical form requires the integrity 
of the subcortical centers, though not necessarily of 
the cortex itself. Extinction of this reflex is asso- 
ciated with the development of counteractivity or of 
the sleeping state and can take place in rabbits de- 
prived of certain portions of the cortex, though more 
slowly than in the intact animal and sometimes not 
at all in the decorticated animal.—/. D. London. 


2911. Meyer, Max F. (Miami, Fla.) Subjective 
tones: Tartini and beat-tone pitches. Amer, J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 646-650.—“We should . . . discard 
the statement that ‘combination tones divide into 
difference and summation tones’. . . [and] speak of 
. . . ‘Tartini pitches’ and Thomas Young’s slightly 
more recent 'beat-tone pitches." It is argued that 
Ше 2 have different physiological bases—R. H. 

'aters. 


2912. Moser, Henry M, Dreher, John J., Oyer, 
Herbert J, O'Neill John J, & Schwartzkopf, 
Lewis J. (Ohio State Ù.) Expectation in message 
reception. Ohio State U. Res. Found, tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 44. iv, 22 p.—Identifications of mono- 
syllables, polysyllables, and operational phrases that 
are presented aurally in a noise background were 
made with printed lists, Tt is reported that expecta- 
tion of aural-printed agreement or disagreement in- 
fluenced identification score on all test materials. 
Complete test materials are contained in the ap- 
pendix.—J. J. O'Hare. 


2913. Moser, Henry M., Dreher, 


John J, & 
Schwartzkopf, Lewis J. 


(Ohio State U.) An ear- 
mouth voice transducer. Ohio State U. Res Found. 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. 43, iv, 14 p.—Speech emitted 
from the ear and picked up by an earmold microphone 
(Dyna-Empire D-166) is augmented by mouth- 
emitted speech to that phone thru aluminum tubing. 
Speech intelligibility with this ear-mouth transducer 
closely approximates results with the microphone 
presently used by the Air Force (RCA M/33-AIC), 
and both systems are significantly better than the ear 
transducer alone. Transmission characteristics for 
noise and speech sounds, and intelligibility scores 
with Harvard PB word lists and operational sen- 
tences in noise on trained listeners, are reported.—J. 

J. O'Hare. 


2914. Myers, Cecil K. (U. S. Naval Medical 
Research Lab. New London, Conn.) Noise bands 
vs. pure tones as stimuli for audiometry. J. speech 
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Dis., 1957, 22, 757-760.—A group of 12 patients with 
partially defective hearing was examined with tones 
of 500, 1000, 2000, and 4000 cps and also with bands 
of noise centered at these frequencies. No important 
advantage in variability or test-retest reliability was 
observed for either type of stimulus. The correlation 
decreased slightly with higher frequencies. It was 
suggested that if a Bekesy audiometer is not avail- 
able to examine patients with high-tone losses, testing 
with a phonograph disc containing one or more nar- 
row bands of noise might add information.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


2915. Neisser, Ulric. (Harvard U.) Response- 
sequences and the hypothesis of the neural quan- 
tum. Amer. J. Psychol, 1957, 70, 512-527.— The 
quantal hypothesis "asserts that sensory magnitude 
along a given dimension, say, auditory loudness, is not 
infinitely divisible. Any increase in the loudness of 
a tone must be of at least a certain small amount, the 
so-called ‘neural quantum,’ and represents the activa- 
tion of an additional neuron or group of neurons,” 
(see 15: 4580) 2 predictions, the rectilinearity and 
slope of the psychometric function, are tested in a 
series of experiments. The data are interpreted as 
supporting the prediction of slope but not that of 
rectilinearity. Reasons for the failure of the latter 
are presented.—R. Н. Waters. 


2916. Pollack, Irwin. (OAL, Bolling AFB 25, 
D. C.) Speech communications at high noise 
levels: The roles of a noise-operated automatic 
gain control system and hearing protection. КЁ 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1324—1327. —Тмо aids 
for hearing conservation, a noise-operated automatic 
gain control system and an insert ear protection, were 
evaluated in terms of their effect upon speech intel- 
ligibility, At high noise levels, these aids not only do 
not interfere with the speech intelligibility, they may 
substantially improve speech intelligibility while af- 
fording hearing protection.—/. Pollack. 


2917. Pollack, Irwin, & Pickett, J. M. (OAL, 
Bolling AFB 25, D. C.) Effect of noise and filter- 
ing on speech intelligibility at high levels. J. 
Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1328-1329.— The effect 
of high sound levels upon the intelligibility of filtered 
speech and of wide-band speech in noise was found 
to be roughly parallel. If it is assumed that the et- 
fect of high sound levels is to produce an effective 
change in articulation index, both findings may be en- 
compassed.—7. Pollack. 


2918. Robinson, D. W., & Dadson, R. $ 
(National Physical Laboratory, Middlesex, Eng.) 
Threshold of hearing and equal-loudness relations 
for pure tones, and the loudness function. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1284-1288.—The re- 
cent research of the National Physical Laboratory in 
the field of psychoacoustics is described. In par- 
ticular, the following empirical functions are eX- 
amined in detail: the minimum audible field and the 
minimum audible pressure, equal-loudness contours 
for pure tones in free field environments, and the 
меу loudness function for pure tones.—/. Pol- 
lack, 

2919. Roeder, К. D., & Treat, A. Е. (Tufts О.) 
Ultrasonic reception by the tympanic organ of the 
noctuid moth. J. exp, Zool., 1957, 134, 127-157.— 
The electrical activity in the tympanic nerve of vati- 
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noctuid moths was studied oscillographically. 
s were prepared by immobilization with carbon 
joxide, decapitation and dealation, and removal of 
the thoracic ganglia. Spikes occurred from 3 to 240 
Кс/ѕес with maximum sensitivity between 15 and 60 
ke/sec. Cries of bats caused short bursts of spikes 
in the acoustic fibers. The properties of the tympanic 
organ are discussed in light of its possible role as a 
"detector of the cries of predators.—R. T. Davis. 


2920. Rösler, Günter. (Inst. Telegrafi-Telefoni, 
Kungl. Tekn. Högskolan, Stockholm 70) Über die 
Vibrationsempfindung. (Vibratory sensation.) 7. 
exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 549-602.—A review 
‘of the literature on vibratory sensation reveals the 
anatomical and physiological basis of the sense of 
vibration. Differences in thresholds between deaf 
and normal hearing Ss are discussed. A 10 finger 
vibrator apparatus for transformation of speech into 
“tactile vibratory stimuli is described and the results 
of experiments with this apparatus on deaf children 
are reported. 54-item bibliography.—W. J. Koppite. 


2921. Rudert, Johannes. “Ténend” oder “ge- 
ráuschhaft" ein Merkmalspaar der Sprechanalyse. 
 (“Топе” or "noise" as dichotomous characteristics in 
speech analysis.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 
.15-23.—4A. phenomenological analysis of speech sounds 
“as expressions of feeling based on sound recordings of 
classical plays recited by professional actors, “Tone- 
like” speech sounds are contrasted with “noise-like” 
breathed sounds. The former sounds are usually ex- 
Pressive of fully experienced feelings and a sense of 
confidence, desire for closeness to others, and/or a 
Sense of personal charm, self esteem, and acceptance 
by others. The latter sounds are more expressive of 
- disequilibrated states.—E. W. Eng. 


2922. Schiefelbusch, R. L., & Lindsey, Mary 
Leanne. (U. Kansas) A new test of sound dis- 
crimination. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 153-159.—90 
pictures were arranged in 3 groups in order to sample 
children's responses and in relationship to discrimina- 
tion, rhyming, initial, and final sounds. 24 first- and 
Second-grade children with defective articulation were 
Matched against 24 children with normal speech. 
1 Significant differences were found between the speech 

efective and the normal speaking groups in relation 
to sound discrimination abilities, rhyming, initial, and 
final sounds, Method of presentation did not show 
Significant results. Speech defective children have 
greater difficulty in discerning self-monitored sound 
Patterns. Second-grade normal speaking group found 
to have better sound discrimination than first grade.— 

Е, Palmer. 


2923. Stevens, Joseph C., & Tulving, Endel. 
ү arvard U.) Estimations of loudness by a group 
ELS ned observers. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 
loud 5.— Seventy inexperienced Os estimated the 

udness of white noises . . . [when] no standard was 
Resignated +... [and when] a numerical value was 

А igned by Е to a standard noise which preceded ће 
38 esentation of each variable. The results of the two 
A Roerinents verify in several respects the loudness- 

nctions previously reported by S. S. Stevens."— 
- Waters. 


2924. i 
audi Thurlow, Willard. 
1957, 


(U. Wisconsin) An 
tory figure-ground effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 
» 70, 653-654. When 2 alternately sounding tones 
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are employed, "Under certain conditions, the more 
intense of the 2 tones is heard as clearly intermittent 
(somewhat as ‘figure’), and the less intense appears 
to sound continuously (somewhat as тош) 

К. Н. Waters. 

2925. Tolhurst, Gilbert G. (Acoustic Lab., U. S. 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine) Effects of 
duration and articulation changes on intelligibility, 
word reception and listener preference. J. speech 
Dis., 1957, 22, 328.—One male speaker recorded the 
24 speaker lists that formerly reported multiple- 
choice intelligibility test Forms А-1 and В-1. 8 lists 
were read under each of the following conditions: 
normal delivery, prolonged delivery, and staccato de- 
livery, 12 panels of listeners were utilized and a 
numerical advantage in intelligibility was obtained 
for prolonged speech over the normal condition, and 
the normal condition was higher than for the staccato 
condition. In a second experiment, 16 lists were read 
with normal articulation, 4 with precise articulation, 
and 4 with slovenly articulation, and the listeners 
were instructed to repeat these words after they were 
said to them, with care being taken not to suggest 
that the speaker imitate the manner of delivery. 
Listeners tend to modify their resultant speech toward 
the precision of articulation they hear.—M. F. Palmer. 

2926. Usher, J. Richardson, (Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Problems in military 
audiometry: A CHABA symposium. 1, Introduc- 
tion to the presentations. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 
729-730.—Presentation of a symposium on Military 
Hearing Problems by the Armed Forces-National Re- 
search Council Committee on Hearing and Bio- 
Acoustics,—M. F. Palmer. 

2927. van Bergeijk, Willem A. (State U. Iowa) 
Observations on models of the basilar papilla of 
the frog’s ear. J. Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1159- 
1162.—Experiments on models of the tectorial mem- 
brane of the basilar papilla of the frog are described. 
Traveling waves occur in the model, and frequency 
dependent maxima are formed. “It is concluded that 
the frog's basilar papilla is capable of performing 
frequency analysis according to the place principle,"— 
I. Pollack. 

2928. Waugh, Е. V. & Fox, К. А, (Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service) Graphic computation of 
Rios. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1957, 52, 479-481.—Lord 
(see 30: 6551) recently published a nomograph "for 
calculating a multiple correlation coefficient (Rj, Э) 
from the zero-order correlations (гуз, Tyg, and rog)" 
“His paper reminded us that in 1947 we developed a 
graphic method of computing Rj оз. If the sole object 
is speed of computation, the advantage would doubt- 
less lie with Lord’s nomograph rather than with our 
graphic method. But we might claim two possible 
advantages to the method outlined in this paper. First, 
the computation can be carried on ordinary graph 
paper. Second, we believe that our graphic m 
can help many students to understand the basic rel 
tionships between the zero-order correlations and # 
multiple-correlation coefficient."—C. V. Riche. 

2929. Webster, John C. (Navy Electronics Lal 
San Diego, Calif.) Problems in military audi 
etry: A CHABA symposium. 6. Automatic аш 
ometry. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 748-749.—Discu 
sion of several types of patient controlled automat 
audiometers. The object for which this type 
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audiometric examination is given must be first care- 
fully determined and specified. Then a choice can be 
made between individual and group audiometry. 
Where large groups of men must be tested quickly, 
some form of group test will have to be selected, 
Where less than 10 must be tested at a time, one of 
the individual types will be the best choice.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


2930. Wever, Ernest Glen, & Vernon, Jack A. 
(Princeton U.) The auditory sensitivity of the 
Atlantic grasshopper. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 
1957, 43, 346-348.—Threshold of sound intensity at 
which discharges were detected in the tympanal nerve 
of 6 insects was plotted as a function of frequency. 
Up to 200 cycles there was "a fair degree of syn- 
chronism between the impulses and the stimulus 
waves." Threshold diminished almost linearly 6-7 
db. at 100 cycles to about —10 db. at 15,000 cycles. 
The curve is similar in form to that found in other 
species of grasshopper though the absolute levels 
vary.—M. M. Berkun. 


2931. Wise, C. M., & Chong, Lily Pao-Hu. 
(Louisiana State U.) Intelligibility of whispering 
in a tone language. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 335.— 
30 pairs of sentences from a tone language, Mandarin 
Chinese, were whispered to 6 competent speakers of 
the language. Each pair of sentences was identical 
except for 2 words which were М тч dis- 
tinguished on the basis of tone difference. Ss were 
required to repeat aloud the sentences which they 
heard, It was found that the listeners were able to 
repeat 62% of the critical words with the correct 
tone, When the pitch phonemes are withdrawn in 
whispering, the words which are distinguished in 
Mandarin by pitch changes become homonyms.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


2932. Wright, Herbert N. (Northwestern Medi- 
cal School, Chicago, Ill.) Switching transients and 
threshold determination, J, speech Res., 1958, 1(1), 
52-60.—Thresholds for 500-millisecond tones begin- 
ning at the time axis and arising to maximum ampli- 
tude іп Y4 cycle, 1%, cycles, 244 cycles, 5%, cycles, and 
100 milliseconds were determined at 125, 250, 500, 
1000, 2000, 3000, 4000, 6000, and 8000 cps by the 
method of adjustment in both normal and impaired 
ears, Switching transients have no significant in- 
fluence upon threshold determination. In impaired 
ears influence of switching transients on threshold 
determination was found to be related to contour of 
hearing loss, degree of hearing loss, and relative 
amount of transient energy present. These transients 
have a decreasing influence as rise-decay time was 
made longer and no significant influence on threshold 
for impaired ears when pure tone stimulus had a rise- 
decay of at least 514 cycles —M. F. Palmer. 

2933. Zwislocki, J. (Harvard U.) Some im- 
pedance measurements on normal and pathological 
ears. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 1312-1317.— 
Measurements were made of acoustic resistance and 
reactance of normal and otolosclerotic ears and ears 
with interruption in the ossicular chain. It is sug- 

gested that impedance measurement may be a useful 
diagnostic tool. The equivalent electrical analogue is 
developed.—/. Pollack. 


(See also Abstract 2691) 
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2934. Alluisi, Earl A., & Martin, Hugh B. Com- 
parative information-handling performance with 
symbolic and conventional arabic numerals: Ver- 
bal and motor responses. USAF WADC tech, 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-196. v, 12 p.—48 student volun- 
teers were asked to respond to visual stimuli of con- 
ventional arabic numerals and symbolic numerals 
made from an 8-element straight-line matrix. Half of 
the students responded verbally and half responded 
by pushing a finger key numbered the same as the 
visual stimulus. Performance was consistently supe- 
rior for conventional numbers when verbal responses 
were made whether measured in terms of amount of 
information transmitted per unit time, time required 
for 100 responses, or errors. Performance was not so 
consistent for motor responses. For instance, with 
increased practice, the speed continued greater for 
the responses to conventional numbers, but the ac- 
curacy did not continue to be superior. 15 references. 
—М. B. Mitchell. 


2935. Bahrick, Harry P. An analysis of stimu- 
lus variables influencing the proprioceptive con- 
trol of movements. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 324- 
328.—Proprioceptive information in the control of 
movements depends, to a large degree, on 4 physical 
properties: mass, viscosity, elasticity, and the amount 
of coulomb friction. Some general hypotheses are 
discussed relative to the physical properties and data 
is reported which test the hypotheses.—C. К. Bishop. 


2936. Bard, Morton; Merker, Philip C., & Wax- 
enberg, Sheldon E. (Sloan-Kettering Inst, Me- 
morial Center) Effect of auditory stress on rats 
implanted with human tumors. J. nerv. ment. Dis, 
1957, 125, 513-517.—'"Sixty weanling female rats 
were given whole body x-irradiation and implanted 
with human tumor tissue, H.S. #1. Twenty of these 
animals were given injections of cortisone which is 
known to promote growth of the implants. Twenty 
were subjected to 2 minutes of auditory stimulation, 
bell ringing in a metal tub, daily for 2 weeks to pro- 
mote secretion of endogenous corticoids. Twenty 
were maintained as controls, At autopsy, all 18 of 
the cortisonized animals which survived the experi- 
mental procedure gave evidence of active growth of 
the tumor implant, but none of the stressed or control 
animals did so. Differences found in general health, 
total body weight, and in condition of thymus glands, 
spleens, adrenals, and uteri of the animals of the 3 
groups are discussed."—N. Н. Pronko. 


2937. Bell, F. R, & Lawn, A. M. (Royal Vet. 
Coll, London) Disturbance of rumination in the 
goat after ablation of the orbito-frontal lobes of 
the cerebral cortex. Anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 125-130. 
—Time spent ruminating by 3 goats before and after 
the bilateral ablation remained constant. Rumina- 
tion cycle length and reticulo-ruminal contractions 
showed marked irregularity after ablation. Т here 
was a decrease of the amplitude of jaw movements 
during rumination after the ablation. Possibility 
exists that the decrease was due to the restricted diet. 
—L, I. O'Kelly. 

2938. Bergeron, M. Le mouvement, son étude, 
son importance en psychologie de l'enfant. (Move 
ment: Its study and importance in child psychology) 
Enfance, 1956, 9(2), 23-28. 
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39, Birukow, George, & Busch, Elisabet H. 
(Albert-Ludwigs-Universitat, Freiburg i. Br., Ger- 
iy) Lichtkompassorientierung beim Wasser- 
ufer Velia currens F. (Heteroptera) am Tage 
nd zur Nachtzeit: II. Orientierungsrhythmik in 
hiedenen Lichtbedingungen. (Light-compass 
entation in the water bug Velia currens (Heterop- 
ега) by day and at night: II. Orientation rhythm in 
erent conditions of illumination.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
7, 14, 184-203.—Orientation in the water bug is 
d upon position of the sun or the plane of polar- 
dlight from the sky. The angle maintained by the 
imal during the day oscillates in a sinusoidal 
jon. Factors influencing the amplitude of these 
illations are investigated experimentally. The 
Periodicity of angle of orientation is induced by day- 
might rhythms. Physiological mechanisms are dis- 
cussed. English summary.—C. J, Smith. 
2940, Brenner, May Woolf. (National Institute 
for Personnel Research, Johannesburg, South Africa) 
he developmental study of apparent movement. 
art. J, exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 169-174.—"Differ- 
s in thresholds of apparent simultaneity and ap- 
ent movement were observed with normal and 
rain-damaged children of different ages. In an at- 
lempt to explore this relationship more fully, 111 
jects between 212 years and 19 years were tested 
П а modified Withers tachistoscope . . . changes in 
sholds of apparent simultaneity and apparent 
ement were clearly a function of age. No sex 
erences were observed.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
2941. Buss, Arnold H., & Durkee, Ann. (U. 
sburgh) The association of animals with 
ilial figures. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 366-371.— 
Wo experiments were performed to determine ani- 
associations to familial figures. In the first ex- 
periment psychiatric inpatients gave their first animal 
iBsociation to each of 18 figures (maternal, paternal, 
and child), In the second experiment psychiatric in- 
patients and normals gave their parental associations 
Ма a forced choice technique) to 24 animals, Both 
= periments revealed that there were few familial 
ures associated with specific animals, Rather, it 
Was found that animals grouped by size and aggres- 
Weness were related to familial figures, These re- 
Suits Suggest caution in interpreting animal contents 
clinical situations."—A, R, Jensen. 
2942, Butz, Eva, & Kuenzer, Peter. 
me i. Br, Germany) 
“Wergcichliden, 
РА 


(0. Frei- 
n Zur Brutpflege einiger 
Я n. (The brood саге of some dwarf 
E ids.) _Tierpsychol., 1957, 14, 204-209.—The 
ales of the cichlid fishes Apistogramma and Nanna- 
Ta were observed to exhibit all the responses of 
ental care which occur in the female, as well as the 
markings of the female during the brooding 
English summary.—C, J. Smith. 
„2943. Carithers, Hugh A. Pets їп the home: 
асе, and significance. Pediatrics, 1958, 21, 
E .—The author reports a series of analyses of 
pres of 300 parents of 617 children receiving 
пе Office pediatric care to questions regarding 
b pe home. “The results of this survey em- 
n ‚ne importance of more research to clarify 
“ation between animal and human disease."— 
» C. Templin, 


4944, Coh 
ton) T en, Haskel. 


(Childrens Medical Center, 
€ effect of oral need on cognitive re- 
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sponses of children. Boston U. Grad. J., 1957, 6, 
4/-49.—The hypothesis tested was "that need affects 
the perception and cognition of an individual in rela- 
tion to stimuli with which he is confronted in such a 
way as to accentuate any oral-related aspects of the 
stimulus situation," Ss consisted of 30 obese children. 
and 30 normal-weighted children, matched for age, 
classroom experience, grade progress, intelligence, 
and sex. The dependent variables were kind of 
errors, oral or neutral, made in learning, the compara- 
tive speed of learning of oral and neutral words, the 
choice between 2 percepts, one oral and one nonoral, 
on a modified and objective form of the Rorschach, 
and kind of verbal associations given in 3 associations 
to stimulus words. Experimental findings "lend sup- 
port to the general hypothesis that oral need affects 
perception and cognition in such a way as to facilitate 
the oral-related aspects of the stimulus situation.”— 
O. Strunk, Jr. 


2945. Cohen, W. (U. Buffalo) Apparent move- 
ment of simple figures in the Ganzfeld. Percept. 
mot, Skills, 1958, 8, 32.—15 Os observed a series of 
situations in which differences between figure and 
field were systematically varied. O described each 
situation during 3-min. periods of stimulation, fol- 
lowed by 2-min. rest periods, for 90 min. Spontane- 
ous autokinetic movement of the figure was reported 
by 11 Os about 40% of the time. Movement to the 
right was predominant, (Os used the right eye 
alone.) Frequency of reports of movement was not 
dependent on chromatic or intensity differences be- 
tween figure and field, Various visual experiences 
аге reported—C, Н. Ammons. 

2946. Davis, Roger T. McDowell, Arnold A., 
& Nissen, Henry W, (U. South Dakota) Solu- 
tion of bent-wire problems by monkeys and chim- 
panzees. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1957, 50, 441- 
444.—Chimpanzees master bent-wire detour problems 
more rapidly than do rhesus monkeys, Adult chim- 
panzees were superior to juveniles.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


2947. de Ajurianguerra, J. Intégration de la 


motilité, (Coordination of motility.) Enfance, 1956, 
9(2), 15-18. 
2948. Dews, Peter B. 


(Harvard Med. Sch.) 
Studies on behavior: IV. Stimulant actions of 
methamphetamine. J, Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1958, 
122, 137-147.— The effect of methamphetamine and 
other drugs on the number of responses made by 
pigeons during 15-min. test periods was determined 
for 4 different schedules of reinforcement. Ap- 
propriate doses of methamphetamine substantially in- 
creased the number of responses made on а 15-min. 
fixed interval schedule and on a fixed ratio schedule 
where every 900th response was reinforced (FR 00 
However methamphetamine increased den only 
slightly when the pigeons were working on a l-min. 
variable interval schedule, or on FR 50 ( where every 
50th response was reinforced). These differential 
effects of methamphetamine on responding under vari- 
ous schedules were attributed to the fact that 
propriate doses it "tends to reduce the numb 
length of inter-response times in excess of 5 sec 
—G. A. Heise. 

2949. Domanov, I. I. Zhevatel’nye usl 


efleksy u ovets. (Masticatory conditioned ri 
s ез Fiziol, Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 811 
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Conditioned masticatory reflexes in sheep provide a 
good index of higher nervous activity. Magnitude of 
these reflexes depends on the quality of alimentary 
reinforcement. Using conditioned masticatory re- 
flexes, the Pavlovian types of nervous systems in 
sheep are confirmed.—I. D. London. 


2950. du Mas, F. M. (Montana State U.) Com- 
ments on Burgess’ “On the Single Case in 
Science" Psychol. Rep. 1958, 4, 18.—3 criticisms of 
T. C. Burgess’ article are noted: “1. His interpreta- 
tion of the S— R relation is inconsistent with the 
interpretation of the S — R relation held by the great 
majority of psychologists. . . . 2. His definitions of 
‘stimulus’ and ‘response’ are ambiguous. . . . 3. His 
argument leads us into an infinite regress of varia- 
bility and change whose limit is the ultimate unique- 
ness of each and every observation,"—C, Н. Ammons. 


2951. Fantz, Robert L. (U. Chicago) Form 
preferences in newly hatched chicks. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 422-430.—Newly hatched 
domestic chicks consistently pecked more at round 
than at angular objects among 40 varied stimulus ob- 
jects presented, both 2- and 3-dimensional attributes 
being crucial variables. The evidence from dark- 
hatched chicks suggests innate determination of the 
visual form preference function. Repeated testing 
showed the preferences to be maintained in the face 
of unreinforced response. Differences between these 
results and those of studies on visually deprived ani- 
mals аге discussed.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


2952. Fox, Margaret G. (State U. of Iowa) 
Lateral dominance in the teaching of bowling. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 
327-331.—In an effort “to discover whether an in- 
dividual should be encouraged to learn a motor skill 
with what appears to be the dominant hand or to use 
the preferred hand” Fox administered a screening 
test for lateral dominance to 167 college women. 
From these a group of 20 Ss were selected, all of 
whom preferred their right hand. 16 were taught to 
use their preferred right hand and 4 were taught to 
bowl left-handed. Both groups were equaled as to 
practice and motor ability. The findings indicated 
that the groups “using the presumably dominant left 
hand were significantly poorer in their bowling aver- 
age than the group which, though demonstrating left 
dominance, were permitted to bowl with their pre- 
ferred hand."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2953. Fraisse, Paul. La période réfractaire psy- 
chologique. (The psychological refractory period.) 
Ann, psychol., 1957, 57, 315-328—The relative pro- 
longation of reaction to a second stimulation follow- 
ing close on a first one depends on perceptive and 
motor phenomena of peripheral origin. It occurs as 
well without response to a first stimulation. If the 
interval between first and second stimulation is 
known to the S, the reaction time is shortened.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


2954. Frisch, Otto v. Beobachtungen zur Re- 
vier-und Gattentreue des Brachvogels (Numenius 
arquata L). (Observations on fidelity to territory 
and to mate in the curlew, Numenius arquata L.) Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1957, 14, 231-232.—Observations made 
in 2 successive years on 5 marked birds indicated 
that territories were retained, and that 1 pair mated 
in both years, English summary.—C. J. Smith. 
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2955. Frisch, Otto v. Mit einem Purpurreiher 
verheiratet. (Married to a purple heron.) Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1957, 14, 233-237.—A fter rearing in cap- 
tivity, a purple heron (Ardea purpurea) directed 
courting, mating, and nesting behavior towards the 
person who raised it. Strangers were not tolerated 
and were attacked. English summary.—C. J. Smith, 

2956. Garber, E. I. Metodika kolichestvennogo 
registratsii uslovnykh i bezuslovnykh dvigatel'nykh 
refleksov. (Method for quantitative registration of 
conditioned and unconditioned motor  reflexes.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 383-384.—An oscillo- 
graphic technique for the quantitative registration of 
conditioned and unconditioned motor reflexes is de- 
scribed along with details of the apparatus employed. 
—I. D. London. 

2957. Gelber, Beatrice. (U. Chicago) Food or 
training in paramecium? Science, 1957, 126, 1340- 
1341.—In response to Gelber's earlier research in 
which she interpreted certain behavior of Paramecium 
aurelia as a function of training to a wire coated with 
food, Jensen suggested that "the organism's approach 
to the clean wire after training is a response to 
bacterial material that was previously left in the 
culture and nothing more." To test this notion, 
Gelber conducted a series of experiments reported in 
this article. On the basis of these researches she 
concludes "that Jensen, by briefly investigating 
the dispersion in distilled water of a single strain of 
the bacterium Aerobacter aerogenes, cannot account 
for the results I have been able to achieve with the 
protozoan Paramecium aurelia by use of techniques 
and controls developed during a number of years of 
careful study.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2958. Godin, V. P., & Gorshkov, S. I. Meto- 
dika opredeleniia vremeni reflektornykh reaktsif. 
(Method for determining time of reflex reaction.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 496-497.—A. technique 1$ 
described for sensitive determination of reflex reac- 
tion time.—/. D. London. 

2959. Gray, P. H., & Howard, K. I. (Bar Har- 
bor, Maine) Specific recognition of humans in 
imprinted chicks. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 301- 
304.—“To test whether imprinting involves a gen- 
eralized species-learning or a specific learning of the 
parent-object, especially in the case of humans as 
parent-objects, 2 groups of 6.chicks each were 1m- 
printed on the 2 writers. In a preference test which 
did not use sound, 10 of the 12 Ss correctly chose 
their parent-object. Subsequent observations indi- 
cated that the period of fearfulness succeeding the 
imprinting period declines in severity from the fourt! 
day of life. It was suggested that the fear response 
has implications for recent studies of early expert 
ence.”—C. Н. Ammons. 


2960. Gross, Elmer А., & Thompson, Hugh L. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Relationship of dynamic 
balance to speed and to ability in swimming. Res, 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 342- 
346.—A group of 78 male students in the advance 
swimming program at Pennsylvania State University 
were taught 9 swimming strokes and put through e 
6-week conditioning program. Following this they 
were rated on their ability to swim the 9 strokes s 
separate times for the 30-yd. sprint, and given : i 
Bass Test of Dynamic Balance. It was found thar 
individuals who have better dynamic balance swim 
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faster than those with poorer balance and those with 
better swimming ability have better dynamic balance. 
Cause and effect relationship are not yet established.— 


M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2961. Haskell, P. T. (Imp. Coll. of Sci. and 
Tech, London) Stridulation and associated be- 
haviour in certain orthoptera: I. Analysis of the 
stridulation of, and behaviour between males. 
Anim. Behav., 1957, 5, 139-148.—4 related species of 
grasshoppers were studied. Principal difference be- 
tween songs of different species lies in the frequency 
of repetition of characteristic pulses of sound waves. 
Except for O. viridulus, male individuals of the 
species studied showed an increase in locomotor moye- 
ments as their distance from a stridulating group in- 
creased. Isolated males oriented their movements 
toward a stridulating group, and locomotion was in- 
hibited when the group was reached. Males.of the 
species under consideration will orient toward a loud 
speaker which is playing recorded stridulation and 
will respond with stridulation.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


2962. Hollifield, G., & Parson, W. (U. Virginia 
School of Medicine) Food drive and satiety in yel- 
low mice. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 189, 36-38.— 
Spontaneous running activity during ad libitum feed- 
ing, fasting, and refeeding was studied in a strain of 
inbred yellow mice. The results “suggest that the 
yellow gene per se is not associated with reduced ac- 
tivity and that inbred yellow mice have intact hy- 
pothalamic feeding centers.” The relationship of the 
pu to obesity in yellow mice is discussed.—J. P. 

beh. 


2963. Hórmann-Heck, Sibylle von. (U. Munich) 
Untersuchungen über den Erbgang einiger Ver- 
haltensweisen bei Grillenbastarden (Gryllus cam- 
pestris L. and Gryllus bimaculatus De Geer.) (In- 
vestigations on the mode of inheritance of some be- 
havior patterns of hybrid crickets.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
rae 14, 137-183.—Releasers for courtship and copu- 
үч in campestris and bimaculatus differ considera- 
ly. 2 generations of hybrids and backcrossing were 
ша to investigate the inheritance of the different be- 
avior patterns, Both complete and incomplete domi- 
nance were found; and in all but one case, which was 
pua monofactorial transmission was indicated. 
ien bibliography. English summary.—C. J. 


eo Jacobsen, Erik. The effect of psycho- 
& T suck upon psychic stress. In S. Garattini 
3044) nod (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 
GM 124.—Only drugs with a depressive effect 
nur cu nervous system were given at appro- 
placed Eus to experimental animals (cats, rats) 
ОЕ conflict inducing” situations (Masserman’s 
Moxious 35 in a cage where the S could avoid the 
B. аи (electric Shock), or in the Gellhorn 
ME em escape was impossible. Meprobamate, 
qi the 4 x chlorpromazine, and benactyzine were given 
Ss’ beha: х to study the effects upon the experimental 
E Re patterns. Reserpine and chlorpromazine 
cific effect to have the most profound and least spe- 
in effect, р Benactyzine appeared the most specific 
Dos ut without the side effects accompanying 
in relatio ate. These and other results are discussed 
econ i to comparative physiology and psychology- 

clusion is reached that the results are too few 
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to permit application to the problems of human 
neurosis.—L. A. Pennington. 


2965. James, W. T. The geotropic reaction of 
newborn puppies. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 127- 
130.—Observations on 21 puppies indicated that they 
have a strong tendency to orient upward on an incline 
of at least 25°, and as soon as they are strong enough, 
to pull upward. They are greatly disturbed by having 
their heads in a downward position, which elicits 
restlessness and whining until they become oriented 
upward. Present observations suggest that vestibular 
and kinaesthetic systems of proprioceptive-cerebellar 
mechanisms function at an early age in puppies.—S. 
M. Schoonover. 


2966. James, W. T. (U. Georgia) The effect 
of satiation on the sucking response in puppies. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 375-378.—New- 
born pups were separated from their mother for vary- 
ing lengths of time and given stomach injections of 
milk. These were compared with conditions of bottle 
feeding, dropper feeding, and a no feeding control, 
“In 67 of 70 post-injection tests the Ss sucked, and 
on all control tests and tests following bottle or 
dropper feeding, the Ss sucked.” It is concluded that 
sucking is a reflex response independent of hunger 
or food intake.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


2967. Kimbrough, W. W., & Cofer, C. ЇЧ. (U. 
Arkansas) Attitudes and stimuli as determiners 
of response. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 61.— "That dis- 
positional factors, like attitudes [may] influence per- 
ception and reaction to stimuli almost indiscriminately 
... was investigated in the present study . . . 3 groups 
of 39 Ss each . . . comparable in their scores on a 
Guttman-method modification of Thurstone's scale for 
attitudes toward the law . . . free associated for 5 min, 
to verbal stimuli” of varying relevance to law. 
Partial correlations for the stimuli with highest and 
lowest relevance were low and insignificant; for the 
group with mediumly relevant stimuli, the correla- 
tion was —.35 (p=.05). It was concluded that the 
“relevance of the stimuli, as well as the strength of 
the attitude, should thus be considered in evaluating 
the role of attitude in determining perception and re- 
action.”—C. H. Ammons. 

2968. King, John A. Sexual behavior of C57BL/ 
10 mice and its relation to early social experience. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 223-229.—Male mice 
raised in isolation from weaning did not differ in 
sexual behavior from male mice raised with other 
males from weaning to age 45 days then isolated. No 
correlation was found between sexual and aggressive 
behavior —S. M. Schoonover. 


2969. Kleitman, Nathaniel. (U. Chicago) Sleep, 
wakefulness, and consciousness. Psychol. Bull., 
1957, 54, 354-359.—This paper presents an analysis 
of some of the major issues concerning the ev 
tionary theory of sleep and wakefulness proposed 
the writer some 2 decades ago. A discussion of 
current controversy over the research literature 
this area is included. 16 references—W. J. Ме 


2970. Kochigina, A. M. Dvigatel’no-ob 
nitel’nye uslovnye refleksy na vremia п 50 
(Motor defensive conditioned reflexes to time 
dogs.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 208 
— Motor defensive conditioned reflexes to time 
dogs are formed with greater difficulty than гей 
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to other stimuli, 3 stages are noted in the forma- 
tion of the conditioned reflex to time; the third of 
which is characterized by a “complete absence of in- 
tersignal responses and by a manifestation of the 
reaction 15 to 40 sec. prior to stimulation.” These 
stages "seem to be related to the alternation of the 
excitatory and inhibitory processes in the cerebral 
hemispheres of the апіта1.”—/. D. London. 


2971. Kostiuk, P. С. Vnutrikletochnoe otve- 
denie potentsialov myshechnykh volokon. Роу- 
tornye razdrazheniia. (Intracellular recording of 
muscle fiber potentials. Repeated stimulation.) .Bio- 
fizika, 1958, 3, 274—285.— The results of a study on 
potentials of various parts of frog sartorius muscle 
fibers are reported. Intracellular recording was uti- 
lized with application of "double or rhythmic, direct 
or indirect stimulation." The conclusion is drawn 
that the “Vvedenskii inhibition is not directly related 
to prolonged depolarization of the end-plate.”—/. D. 
London. 


2972. Koupernik, C.  Motricité et développe- 
ment psychologique. (Motivity and psychological 
development.) Enfance, 1956, 9(2), 19-22. 


2973. Larsson, K. (U. Góteborg) Sexual ac- 
tivity in senile male rats. J. Geront., 1958, 13, 136- 
139.—Sexual activity of 16 male rats was studied at 
age 10 months and again at age 22 months. With 
age a decrease was found in number of ejaculations 
and copulations per hour, and number of intromissions 
preceding ejaculation. Duration of refractory period 
increased with age. No significant relation with 
respiratory disease was found.—J. Botwinick. 


2974. Levine, S., Staats, S. R, & Frommer, G. 
(Columbus Psychiat. Inst. and Hosp. Ohio) Stud- 
ies on Response by the Rat to Environmental 
Change. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 139-144.—""The first 
of the 4 experiments was designed to test the hy- 
pothesis that rats non-manipulated in infancy would 
avoid novel stimuli when given a choice between 
novel and familiar stimulus conditions. 16 rats 
manipulated in infancy and 16 non-manipulated Ss 
Were run according to the procedure described by 
Dember and Millbrook (see 31: 4168). Significant 
differences were found between the manipulated and 
non-manipulated Ss on time in choice point and run- 
ning time, However, both groups showed chance 
behavior concerning their choice on the novel or 
familiar maze arm. 3 additional studies failed to 
show the stimulus satiation effect . . . but 2 did show 
a significant preference for the black arm. . . . Re- 
sults are difficult to reconcile with those of the previ- 
ous studies."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2975. Lindsley, Ogden R. (Metropolitan State 
Hosp., Waltham, Mass.) Operant behavior during 
sleep: A measure of depth of sleep. Science, 1957, 
126, 1290-1291.—A method is described for meas- 
uring the duration and depth of sleep by recording 
how much it suppresses the rate of a reinforced oper- 
ant response and comparing the results with those 
obtained by measurement of body movements. “A 
sleep-deprived subject wearing an aviator's helmet 
was placed in a comfortable bed; the helmet con- 
tained an earphone through which a pure tone of 2000 
cy/sec was delivered to the subject's ear. Each re- 
sponse (subject's thumb closing a microswitch taped 
into his preferred hand) was recorded on a counter 
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and a Harvard cumulative recorder." Further details 
of the method are indicated. A figure contains sample 
cumulative response records. “This sensitive and 
widely applicable method should enable scientists to 
study sleep behavior more effectively.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


2976. Lubovskii, V. I. Problemy orientirovo- 
chnogo refleksa. (Problems of the orienting reflex.) 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel’., 1957, 7, 466—468.—In 
February, 1957 a conference on the orienting reflex 
took place in Moscow. Papers were read on the role 
of the orienting reflex in conditioned reflex activity 
and in reception as well as on its phylo- and onto- 
genesis.—/. D. London. 


2977. Lutz, Hans. (Giessen, Germany) Das 
Menschenbild der Kinsey-Reporte. (The human 
image in the Kinsey reports.) Beitr. Sexualforsch., 
1957, No. 10. viii, 111 p.—In this monograph review 
of the Kinsey reports emphasis is on an analysis and 
critique of philosophical-ethical assumptions seem- 
ingly made by Kinsey's staff. Major contributions 
and shortcomings of the reports are discussed. 11- 
page bibliography.—H. P. David. 


2978. Maroney, R., & Leary, R. (U. Oregon) 
A failure to condition submission in monkeys. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 472 —"Alteration of domi- 
nance relations among rhesus monkeys was attempted 
by forcing failure experience on 4 monkeys through 
pairing them with very dominant animals in home 
cages as well as in a special test apparatus. Only 2 
pairings out of 16 revealed a reversal of the domi- 
nance relations previously found, a change greater 
than would be anticipated from repeated testing under 
nori-experimental conditions. Social conditioning in 
the WGTA. fails to change dominance hierarchies. 
The present results indicate that home-cage condition- 
ing is also ineffective."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2979. Mason, W. A., & Harlow, H. F. (U. Wis- 
consin) Learned approach by infant rhesus mon- 
keys to the sucking situation. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 79-82.—“The development of approach response to 
the sucking situation was investigated in 10 infant 
rhesus monkeys. . . . Approaches to the [feeding] 
booth increased progressively for the group fed and 
tested with the light on and the group fed and tested 
with no light present. The group tested with the 
light, but never fed under this condition, showed no 
improvement in performance in 30 days of testing. 
No evidence was found for generalized preference for 
the green light when Ss were tested in another situa- 
tion in which entrance into a green-illuminated 
chamber was one of a number of alternative choices. 
—C. H. Ammons. 


2980. Milton, G. A. The effects of sex-role 
identification upon problem-solving skill J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 55, 208-212.—An exper 
mental test of the hypothesis that sex differences m 
problem-solving skill may be, at least in part, a func- 
tion of differences in sex-role identification. —M. ©. 
Wilson. 

2981. Mirone, Leonora. (Manhattan Coll.) 
Dietary deficiency in mice in relation to уо 
tary alcohol consumption. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1957, 18, 552-560.—Changes in protein, fat, carbo- 
hydrate, vitamin or mineral content of diet resulte 
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in significant changes in voluntary intake of 5% 
alcohol solution—W. L. Wilkins. 


2982. Morris, Desmond. An analysis of paint- 
ings and drawings by chimpanzees. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol, Soc., 1958, 36, 29-30.—Abstract. 


2983. Mosidze, V. M. Uslovnye refleksy do i 
posle chastichnoi pererezki mozolistogo tela u 
sobak. (Conditioned reflexes before and after partial 
section of the corpus callosum in dogs.) Zh. vyssh. 
летип. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 254-260.—Subsequent to 
operative separate transfer of symmetrical parts of 
the tongue to the outer lower jaw in 3 dogs, the fol- 
lowing were noted: (a) after partial section of the 
corpus callosum, the general alimentary reflex and the 
ipsilateral acid conditioned reflex disappeared com- 
pletely, (b) the contralateral conditioned reflex di- 
minished or disappeared altogether, (c) the alimen- 
tary conditioned reflexes were the first to reach the 
preoperative level (after 34—46 days), (d) the restora- 
tion of the contra- and ipsilateral acid reflexes re- 
quired from 41 to 74 days. Duration of disappearance 
or diminution of conditioned salivation after section 
of the corpus callosum depends on the extent of the 
lesion. The corpus callosum participates, it is con- 
cluded, in uniting and coordinating the symmetrical 
cortical points of the gustatory and auditory ana- 
lyzers.—l. D. London. 


2984. Murphy, J. V., Miller, R. E., & Finocchio, 
D. V. Spontaneous recovery of an avoidance re- 
sponse over an extended time interval in the mon- 
key. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 119-125.—Ss were 
8 rhesus monkeys that were tested for spontaneous 
recovery of an avoidance conditioned response that 
had been extinguished 205 days prior to recovery 
test. Response was observed to recover markedly 
with $ monkeys attaining original criterion of con- 
ditioning. Theoretical as well as practical implica- 
tions of parametric studies in this area were analyzed. 
=S. M. Schoonover, 


E. Nemtsova, O. L., Morachevskaia, E. V., 
: Andreeva, E. I. Dinamika uslovnoreflektornoi 
eiatel'nosti pri beremennosti и zhivotnykh. (Dy- 
namics of conditioned-reflex activity during preg- 
2, in animals.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 
н 594-245, Study of conditioned and unconditioned 
Salivary and vascular reflexes in dogs during preg- 
nancy reveals regular changes which permit one to 
pu euin 4 periods, characterized by a general trend 
a ‘ards a decrease of conditioned reflexes and an in- 
E at some periods of the unconditioned. The 
(20-45 of the aforementioned periods of pregnancy 
bus nap) is characterized by maximum stability 
Es Hh itioned reflex activity. Return to the initial 

© does not occur until 2 weeks after parturition. 
ecd» similar to those observed in dogs, were 
БЕТИ Pregnant rats. Accordingly, stabilization of 
em loned-reflex activity, appearing during the 
ted Period, should probably be regarded as the 
& of maximum adaptation of the organism dur- 
8 pregnancy.” —/. D. London. 


Eos Norton, Stata. Behavioral patterns as a 
Сине for studying psychotropic drugs. In 5. 
(See Hp & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
1 3944), 73-82.—"A. scoring system for ani- 

Е eop havior for quantitative evaluation of drug 
S on the psyche is described. Patterns of be- 
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havior were set up for cats, hamsters, and monkeys. 
5 patterns were studied for each species, The pat- 
terns were called Sociability, Contentment, Excite- 
ment, Defensive Hostility, and Aggressive Hostility. 
The action of LSD on these behavior patterns were 
found to be much like that of methamphetamine, 
while chlorpromazine had, in general, opposite ef- 
fects."—L. A. Pennington. 

2987. Oléron, Geneviéve. L’ajustement moteur. 
(Motor adjustment.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 375- 
397.—35 studies in motor adjustment are reviewed 
according to factors determining the rapidity and pre- 
cision of discontinuous motor responses (temporal 
distribution of stimulation and anticipation, spatial 
distribution of stimuli and responses) and factors 
determining regulation by feedback in motor adjust- 
ment (proprioceptive, visual).—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2988. Orgel Arthur R., & Smith, James C. A 
test of the magnetic theory of homing in pigeons. 
J. genet. Psychol, 1956, 88, 203-210.—Ss were 2 
female pigeons, Columbia livia (L), of homing 
variety, both about 2-3 yr. of age. Among conclu- 
sions: (a) Shock of the order 250-850 volts was 
necessary to obtain a consistent unconditioned reac- 
tion of jumping or hopping. (b) Light-shock con- 
ditioning of pigeons that previously had been buzz- 
shock conditioned took place in about 14 training 
time required for original buzz-shock conditioning. 
(c) When given 860 and 1000 trials with a magnetic 
shock sequence, pigeons (although buzz- and light- 
shocked conditioned previously) showed no evidence 
of learning —S. M. Schoonover. 

2989, Osborn, G. K., & Kimeldorf, D. J. (USN 
Radiological Defense Lab., San Francisco, Calif.) 
Some radiation responses of two species of bats 
exposed to warm and cold temperatures. J. exp. 
Zool., 1957, 134, 159-169.—Bats that had been trained 
to subsist on a laboratory diet received doses of X-ray 
radiation ranging between 161 and 30,300 r. After 
radiation Ss’ environments were kept at 5 or 26 degree 
centigrade temperatures. The LD-50 was similar to 
that found in other mammals, but bats showed un- 
usually long survival times after superlethal doses 
(10,000 r and greater). This finding was attributed 
to the lower metabolic rate of bats than many other 
mammals. Bats survive for longer periods in the 
colder environment, but the ultimate frequency of 
death was similar for both temperatures. These re- 
sults were taken to indicate that a delay rather than 
inhibition of radiation effects occurs during hiberna- 
tion—R. T. Davis. h 

2990. Ostow, Mortimer. The erotic instincts: 
A contribution to the study of instincts. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 305-324.—Describes dis- 
placement behavior in vertebrates and proposes that 
there is a unitary erotic instinct in mammals. In 
man, the sequence of instinct maturational patterns is 
facilitated by displacement phenomena. These latter 
occur after the individual has inhibited (as in pri- 
mary repression) infantile forms of instinct expres- 
sion. As a result, infantile instinct always is har- 
bored actively in man, and man is thus freed from 
seasonal instinct fluctuations such as are found among 
lower animals. 22 references—G. Elias. à 

2991. Petz, B. (Institut za medicinska istraži- 
vanja, Zagreb) Pokusi sa dotting testom u, stanju 
svježine i u stanju umora. (Experiments with dot- 
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ting test in the state of rest and fatigue.) Arh. hig. 
rada, 1957, 8, 223-227.—Experiments with dotting 
test were made on 14 Ss to investigate whether train- 
ing in this work progresses as rapidly in the case of 
a step test being introduced between 2 trials with 
dotting, as in the case when a rest is inserted between 
2 dotting trials. It was found a difference in favor 
of the experiments with the inserted rest (2 — 0.05), 
but the test cannot be used as an individual test of 
fatigue, because for each S a control experiment 
should be carried out, and also because this phe- 
nomenon has not been found in every subject —B, 
Petz. 


2992. Plank, Robert. On “seeing the sala- 
mander.” Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 379- 
398.—B. Cellini’s father in about 1505 saw a lizard 
in the fire in the basement, boxed Cellini’s 5-year-old 
ear, told him that this lizard was a special one 
called a salamander that had never been seen by any- 
one else, made the boy remember that he too had seen 
the salamander, kissed him, and gave him some 
pennies. It is hypothesized that the salamander phe- 
nomenon is phallic in that it acts like the light from 
above to show the individual who is mired in conflict 
that he has a way out and upward by asserting that he 
has a valuable possession (his phallus). Light and 
fire play a role in the salamander phenomenon even 
though it is not primarily a visual experience.—D. 
Prager. 


2993. Poulton, Е. E. (Appl. Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Cambridge, gin) On prediction in skilled 
movements. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 467-478.—Ex- 
periments conducted in the laboratory concerned with 
the various aspects of pursuit tracking have their 
counterpart in everyday skilled movements. This 
article discusses prediction in a single activity, pur- 
suit or 2-pointer tracking in one dimension, and then 
shows how similar principles are involved in many 
everyday skills—W. J. Meyer. 


2994. Prado, Rosalia, & Rodriguez, Josefina. La 
lateralidad manual: Sus repercusiones pedagógi- 
cas. (Handedness: Its pedagogical repercussions. ) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1956, 11, 27-37. — 
There is some doubt concerning handedness until the 
fifth year. It is necessary to determine handedness 
of each child in the first years of school with the goal 
of respecting this hand preference once discovered. 
Students who show cross laterality on various parts 
of Scheidemann's movements test should be observed 
with the goal of determining if this mixed laterality is 
a true condition or the result of early compulsion used 
on the S's left hand. Children with certain problems 
should be given a test of handedness, 89 references. 
—R. C. Browning. 


2995. Reid, Lyne Starling, & Finger, Frank W. 
(U. Virginia) The effect of activity restriction 
upon adjustment to cyclic food deprivation. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 491-494. —Running 
wheel activity of rats confined for 25 days with vari- 
ous lengths of maintenance on a 23-hr. food depriva- 
tion (0, 5, 15, and 25 days) was measured. “The ac- 
tivity measures indicate that adjustment to 23-hr. 
food-deprivation cycles requires at least 15 days."— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


2996. Rheingold, Harriet L., & Hess, Eckhard H. 
(National Institute of Mental Health) The chick’s 
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“preference” for some visual properties of water, 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 417-421.—At 3 
days of age 2 groups of chicks were tested for prefer- 
ence when an array of 6 substances was presented, 
One group had no prior experience with food or wa- 
ter, while the other had been given them from birth, 
The distribution of responses by both groups was 
similar, the order of preference being: mercury, plas- 
tic, blue water, water, metal, and red water, “Al 
though no clear evidence of the propotency of any 
of the visual attributes of water was demonstrated, 
it seems probable that attractiveness to the chick lies 
in a combination of a bright reflecting surface and 
the movement of the stimulus.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 


2997. Richter, Hartmut. Zum Problem der 
ideomotorischen Phänomene. (On the problem of 
ideomotor phenomena.) 7. Psychol., 1957, 161, 161- 
254.—The problem of ideomotor phenomena, the so- 
called Carpenter effect, was approached as to its 
phenomenology not only from the kinetic effect and 
its relationship to the visual imagery, but also as to 
the structurally dynamic bases for the ideomotor phe- 
nomena. The experimental results and their psycho- 
logical interpretation indicate that the Carpenter effect 
is split into a multitude of heterogeneous modes of 
human action, reaction, and expression. There is 
neither an indication for the effectiveness of an 
ideomotor law nor for the solution to the problem from 
an intellectualistic viewpoint. It appears rather, that 
under specific conditions of the internal and external 
fields synkineses arise, which are an expression of the 
entire personal situation in the field, and which are 
reflected on a motor level. Ideomotor phenomena can 
be interpreted under the categories of orthotropism, 
orientation reactions, motoric infection, expression, 
and ideomotor action.—K. M. Newman. 

2998. Schmidt, Н. D. Zur Soziolpsychologie des 
Haushundes. (On the social psychology of the do- 
mestic dog.) 4. Psychol, 1957, 161, 255-281.—2 
problematic areas are investigated here. The develop- 
ment of social behavior during the first 10 weeks. 
During this time span 4 phases can be distinguished 
which are progressively of a higher social order. The 
temporal appearance of individual social behavioral 
characteristics were investigated, using chows as 55. 
The results are compared with those of investigators 
using different breeds. The second area under in- 
vestigation concerned the sociology of the dog pack. 
Here single characteristics of pack behavior are list 
and explained with examples. Special emphasis Was 
placed on the complicated rank determination within 
the dog pack. Social behavior as determined by the 
process of domestication is closely examined.—K. M. 
Newman. 

2999. Shaklee, Alfred B. (0. Denver) Meas- 
urement of cutaneous electrical thresholds in ЕЯ 
mal research. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 624-627. 
—A method and typical response-thresholds for the 
rat are described. The method is adaptable to other 
types of laboratory animals.—R. Н. Waters. 

3000. Simmel, Marianne L., & Counts, Sarah. 
Some stable response determinants of perception 
thinking, and learning: A study based on th 
analysis of a single test. Genet. psychol. Monog 
1957, 56, 3-157.—This is an extended discussion 9 
the characteristics and metric properties of the ane 
gory Test (designed by W. C. Halstead). The te 
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responses of 35 patients with varying degrees of psy- 
chomotor disturbance and of 26 student nurses pro- 
vided the data for the discussion. “Systematic analy- 
sis of our fata fails to substantiate any assumptions 
about random errors.” Rather, correct responses and 
erroneous choices seem to depend upon the same 4 
classes of factors: (a) “the perceptual characteristics 
of the stimulus configuration,” (b) “the application 
to a new set of items of a specific previously learned 
principle,” (c) “Finstellungs effects," and (d) “re- 
sponse tendencies which are part of the more or less 
permanent make-up of the subjects and which are a 
function of learning in its widest meaning."—G. G. 
Thompson. 

3001. Stride, С. О. (U. Khartoum) Investiga- 
tions into the courtship behaviour of the male of 
Hypolimnas misippus L. (Lepidoptera, Nympha- 
lidae), with special reference to the role of visual 
stimuli, Anim. Behav. 1957, 5, 153-167.—Card- 
board models of the female of Hypolimnas misippus 
were attached to a bamboo cane and waved past males 
of the species. ‘The models were varied in line with 
the investigation of a number of variables, and the 
color, brightness, white content, position of the 
colored stimulus and wing pattern of the models were 
all shown to have significant influences upon the 
courtship behavior of the male.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


3002. Teghtsoonian, Robert, & Shepherd, A. H. 
(U. T oronto) Reactive and conditioned inhibi- 
tion in perceptual-motor performance. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 11, 201-211.—Applying Hull's concept 
of Ir and sIr, it was predicted that: (a) A resting 
response will become associated with a stimulus pre- 
sented at the cessation of some activity practiced 
under massed conditions. (b) The process of meas- 
uring RT will tend to extinguish a resting response 
which has become associated with that stimulus and 
(c) a delay between cessation of activity and presen- 
tation of the stimulus will lead to a weaker associa- 
tion between stimulus and resting response than if 
the stimulus were presented immediately. Reaction 
times to tone were measured, before and after differ- 
ential treatment, involving distributed trials with a 
two-hand coordinator and tones. The hypotheses 
меге confirmed.—R. Davidon. 

E 3003. Teitelbaum, Philip. (Harvard U.) Ran- 
bom and food-directed activity in hyperphagic and 
and rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1957, 50, 
Nr. .—Using obese hypothalamic hyperphagic 
Sotto mens operated nonobese hyperphagic rats, and 
» al control animals, random activity before, dur- 
Я E АТ after food deprivation, and food-directed ac- 
acticit uring deprivation were measured. Random 
dM was greater in normal animals, and they 
I d ESL increase during deprivation. Under 
UAM К Оны: hyperphagics showed more food- 
2s p pressing, but they showed less under 
ick ork conditions. It was concluded that hyper- 
9 ds animals show a lowered drive to obtain food 

y d Wiens hyperphagics are influenced more 
O'Kelly eprivation than are obese animals.—L. I. 


poo Thiessen, С. J., & Shaw, E. A. С. (NRC, 
Pekin’ Canada) Acoustic irritation threshold of 
J, pot ducks and other domestic and wild fowl. 
E Soc, Amer., 1957, 29, 1301-1306.—The 
lc irritation threshold for Peking ducks, defined 
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in terms of head shaking and tail twitching, has а 
broad minimum at about 500 cps—about 70 db SPL. 
The magnitude of response increases at sound levels 
above threshold, and, interestingly, decreases at still 
higher levels. The application of sound for area 
population control is discussed. It is concluded that 
the use of high-intensity sound is not economical for 
this application.—/. Pollack. 

3005. Thiessen, G. J., & Show, E. A. G. (NRC, 
Ottawa, Canada) Acoustic irritation threshold of 
ringbilled gulls. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 29, 
1307-1309.—The acoustic irritation threshold for 
ringbilled gulls, defined in terms of crouching and 
heart rate responses, was determined for a wide range 
of sound frequencies. The threshold is minimum at 
450 cps—about 85 db SPL. The threshold is repro- 
ducible over a period of weeks for a mature bird— 
I, Pollack. 

3006. Thuillier, J., & Nakajima, Н. Action com- 
parée des drogues psychotropes sur les “Souris 
Tournantes" provoquées par l'imino-9'-dipro- 
pionitrile (Souris IDPN). (Comparative action of 
psychotropic drugs on imino-5f/-dipropionitrile 
treated “waltzing mice" (mice IDPN).) In S. Ga- 
rattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 
33: 3944), 136-158.—"In 1952 it was discovered that 
3 intra-peritoneal injections of 1 g/kg of imino-(38/- 
dipropionitrile (IDPN) caused hyperkinesia and a 
circular course in white mice; this condition persists 
indefinitely without further administration of the sub- 
stance, and the animal so obtained is termed an IDPN 
mouse, The mouse is a “screening test” in the sys- 
tematic psychopharmacological study of chemical 
series. Psychotropic drugs do modify the behavior 
of IDPN mice in a characteristic manner. From 
these characteristics it is possible to classify DES 
tropic drugs into “neuroleptics,” "tranquillizers," 
“hypnotics,” and “stimulators of the autonomic nerv- 
ous system.” The article describes the use of this 
screening test animal in the study of 19 psychotropic 
drugs. English summary. 18 references.—L. A 
Pennington. 

3007. Thurlow, W. R. (U. Wisconsin) Further 
observation on pitch associated with a time differ- 
ence between two pulse trains. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1957, 29, 1310-1311.—1f the time separation 
between 2 trains of filtered pulses of the same repeti- 
tion rate is changed, there is a pitch which is cor- 
related with the magnitude of the time separation. 
A decrease in the intensity of one train of pulses re- 
sults in a noticeable asymmetry of the “time-differ- 
ence” pitch. There were no apparent differences in 
the spectra of the stimuli to account for the asym- 
metry.—I. Pollack. 

3008. Tinbergen, N. (Oxford U.) On anti- 
predator responses: A reply. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 412-414.—In evaluating the failure by 
Hirsch, Liadley, and Tolman to elicit differential 
anti-predator responses in white Leghorn chickens, - 
Tinbergen asserts that (a) “facts found in one species, 
or hypotheses formed about one species, simply can- 
not be disproved by testing another species, under 
however well ‘controlled laboratory conditions’, (b) 
there are frequently differences between the behavior 
of domesticated species and their wild ancestors, and 
(c) there are many types of anti-predator responses 
and releases. Hirsch replies that (a) their paper dis- 
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tinctly limited its conclusions to white Leghorns, (b) 
Tinbergen originally reported release of the anti-pre- 
dator response in “gallinaceous birds,” a term em- 
bracing chickens, and (c) a study since reported by 
F. C. Rockett (see 30: 5652), similarly failed to 
demonstrate release of anti-predator responses in 
chickens or in ducks.—L. J. O' Kelly. 


3009. Traxel, W. Über das Zeitmass der psycho- 
galvanischen Reaktion. (About the time measure 
of the psychogalvanic response.) 2. Psychol., 1957, 
161, 282-291.—In order to avoid the problems in- 
herent in a psychological interpretation of the absolute 
resistive changes in the psychogalvanic response, the 
time measure of resistive change, which is an indica- 
tion of the affective strength, was investigated. Using 
this half-value time and resistive changes, new psy- 
chogalvanic reaction measures were formed: the area 
under the registered curve, the affect-time integral, 
as а measure for the amount of response; and the 
affect-time index (half-value time) in relation to the 
magnitude of the reaction. This is a measure, which 
is independent from the intensity, for the duration of 
the emotional effect.—K. M. Newman. 


3010. Tsukerman, A., Stoika, E., & Stungaru, G. 
Vliianie korkovogo tonusa na pishchevuiu voz- 
budimost' (appetit). (Influence of cortical tone on 
alimentary excitability [appetite].) Zh. vyssh, nervn. 
Deiatel',, 1958, 8, 220-225.—Utilizing a “stereotype 
of alimentary conditioned reflexes” which was 
elaborated in 5 dogs along with a “stereotype of 
alimentary motor conditioned reflexes under condi- 
tions of free motor activity via P. S, Kukalov's 
method," the authors claim to have demonstrated the 
"influence of cortical tone on appetite" through trac- 
ing the "effect of fluctuations" of the former on the 
latter.—/. D. London. 


3011. Valentini, E. (Roma, U.) Cinquante ans 
de psychologie animale. у years of animal 
psychology.) Scientia, 1957, Ser. 16, 1-6.—The 
modern era of animal psychology begins with Dar- 
win's “Expression of the Emotions in Man and Ani- 
mals” in 1872, Subsequent work centered on the 
relations of animals to men in terms of Darwinian 
evolutionism. The resulting anthropomorphism 
aroused Lloyd Morgan to propose his principle of 
“parsimony.” Animal psychology entered the field 
of psychology through the work of Thorndike. The 
psychological approach to animal behavior fluorished, 
especially in Loeb’s work on tropisms, Claparede’s 
attempt to understand human behavior through ani- 
mals, and finally Watson’s systematic formulation. A 
more recent trend is the systematic and controlled 
observation of animal behavior in natural habitats, 
as well as a more predominant concern with the learn- 
ing phenomenon. The entire period is marked by de- 
velopment independently of both physiology and hu- 
man psychology.—W. W. Meisner. 


3012. Valentini, Ernesto. Modalitá di compor- 
tamento aggressivo del pavoncello maschio adulto 
e loro analisi quantitativa. (Modalities of aggres- 
sive behavior in the adult male fantail pigeon and 
their quantitative analysis.) Rome, Italy: Edizioni 
Ricerche, 1957. 129 p—Each modality of aggressive 
behavior in the adult male fantail pigeon can be scaled 
along an order of increasing intensity from one to 
nine. The validity of 9 modalities of aggressive be- 
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havior postulated is supported by controlled observa- 
tions.—L. L'Abate. 


3013. Vasilevskaia, N. E. Primenenie élektro- 
fixiologicheskikh pokazatelei v izuchenii intero- 
tseptivnykh uslovnykh refleksov. (Application of 
electrophysiological indices to the study of intero- 
ceptive conditioned reflexes.) Fiziol, Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 181-186.—A report is presented of the char- 
acteristics of EEG and muscle potentials, studied “in 
correspondence with the appearance of [certain] in- 
tero- and exteroceptive conditioned reflexes, formed 
in combination with passive lifting of the paw [of a 
dog]."—I. D. London. 


3014. Vidaéek, S. (Institut za medicinska istra- 
zivanja, Zagreb) Utjecaj umora na reprodukciju 
pokreta ruke i stabilnost pritiska Sake. (Effect of 
fatigue on the reproduction of arm movements and 
the stability of fist pressure.) Arh, hig. rada, 1957, 8, 
229-254.—Effect of fatigue on the variability of the 
results of the reproduction of arm movements without 
visual control was tested on 16 subjects. No statis- 
tically significant difference was obtained. Effect of 
fatigue on the stability of fist pressure was tested by 
means of a mercury dynamometer. The increase in 
the number of mercury oscillations in the state of 
fatigue caused either by physical or mental effort was 
statistically significant.—P. Pets. 


3015. Viktorov, I. T. Universal'nyt chernil'nopi- 
shushchií poligraf dlia registratsii motornykh 
aktov. (Universal ink-recording polygraph for regis- 
tering motor acts.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'., 1958, 
8, 295-298.— Details are given of an instrument suit- 
able for simultaneous registration of “3 to 4 motor 
acts such as pulse, respiration, tremor of extremities, 
winking, etc."—/. D. London, 


3016. Wald, George. (Harvard U.) The meta- 
morphosis of visual systems in the sea lamprey. 
J. gen. Physiol., 1957, 40, 901-914.—Following a first 
metamorphosis, the lampreys migrate downstream. 
During this state they have a visual system based 
upon rhodopsin and vitamin A}. Following a second 
metamorphosis, the lampreys migrate upstream and 
in this phase of life their visual system is based on 
porphyropsin and Vitamin As. The liver contains 
Vitamin A, at all stages.—S, 5, Maraolf. 


3017. Wang, S. C., Chinn, H. L, & Renzi, A. A. 
(Columbia U. Medical College) Experimental mo- 
tion sickness in dogs: Role of abdominal visceral 
afferents. Amer. J. Physiol, 1957, 190, 578-580.— 
Motion sickness was experimentally induced in dogs 
by means of a standardized swinging procedure fol- 
lowing which the susceptible animals were subjected 
to abdominal sympathectomy and/or abdominal va- 
gotomy. Observations over a period of 6 months 
showed that the majority of the animals (67%) 
showed increased resistance to swing sickness to à 
greater or lesser degree. “However, because of the 
relatively high percentage of the remaining dogs 
which showed no alteration of their swing sensi- 
tivity, it is concluded that the visceral afferents from 
the gastrointestinal tract play no paramount role in 
experimental motion sickness."—J. P. Zubek. 

3018. Warren, Roslyn Pauker, & Aronson, 
Lester R. (Amer. Museum of Natural History, 
N. Y.) Sexual behavior in adult male hamsters 
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istrated-adrenalectomized prior to puberty. J. 
mp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 475-480.—Male 


vic thrusts. 
avior of animals only castrated or castrated and 
enalectomized shows the lack of effect of adrenal 
ical androgens in limiting sexual responsiveness. 
references.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


3019. Weiskrantz, Lawrence. Reserpine and be- 
vioral non-reactivity. In S. Garattini & V. 
hetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 
L72.—The question as to the mechanism of action 
reserpine is raised. "Present evidence, though 
inadequate, suggests that the drug serves to block 
oming sensory information: the animal becomes 
-reactive and non-attentive except to very strong 
ulation.” The physiological structures involved 
Such a blocking effect are discussed at the level 
‘of hypothesis.—L. A. Pennington. 


3020. Weiss, Bernard. (Johns Hopkins U. School 
of Medicine) Thermal behavior of the sub- 
urished and pantothenic-acid-deprived rat. J. 
omp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 481-485.—Albino 

ats in a low temperature environment were trained 

to secure bursts of heat from a heat lamp by pressing 
lever. They were then placed on a pantothenic-acid 
deficient diet for 6 weeks. After this they were given 
Various amounts of pantothenic and supplement or a 
acebo. Тһе nonsupplemented group showed the 
ighest "heat-lever" response frequency and the 
highest supplement group the lowest. “It was con- 
‘cluded that pantothenic-acid deficiency intensifies the 
‘effects of a subnutritive state with respect to cold 
and that this is not due to differential loss of body 
weight."—L. I. O’Kelly. 


— 3021. Whitaker, L. M. A résumé of anting, 
With particular reference to a captive Orchard 
-Oriole. Wilson Bull., 1957, 69, 195-262.—"Anting 
may be defined as the application of foreign sub- 
Es to the plumage and possibly to the skin. 
езе substances may be applied with the bill, or the 
rd may 'bathe' or posture among thronging ants 
D ich invest its plumage.” А captive Orchard 
‘Oriole anted with 3 species of ants offered it, and 
Tejected 4. “Types of anting, theories concerning its 
Bienificance, and the possible relationship of anting 
ш һай and sun-bathing are reviewed.” List 
of 148 species of anting birds. 267 references —N. 
‚ Ginsburg, 


E Wilbur, C. G. (Army Chemical Center, 
p Influence of temperature on performance 
р фе pigs. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 190, 457— 
E study was made of the effect of different 
temperatures of water on the duration of swimming in 
Eo. Pigs (to total exhaustion). Small animals 
Bab peak performance at about 40°C, large ones 
Ж jout 35°С. Large animals swam longer at low 
di Bereturea but shorter at high temperatures than 
n small ones. “In general the guinea pig shows 
The ieee for ph e than do albino rats. 
em i i 
actors,” y P ps si related to diet or to endocrine 


3023. Wilkinson, R. T. Lack of sl 
ARET: еер and per- 
formance, Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 5A- 
-—Abstract, У 
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3024. Williams, Carl D., & Kuchta, John C. (U. 
Miami) Exploratory behavior in two mazes with 
dissimilar alternatives. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 509-513.—Rats were allowed to explore 
simple Y mazes with dissimilar alternatives (a white 
arm in one experiment, a white and black arm, small 
trinkets, etc., in a second experiment) introduced after 
initial exploration. Results showed alternatives to be 
explored more when novel, the exploration to be less 
orderly with dissimilar than with similar alterna- 
tives, the white alternative to be explored less than 
the black, and arms with many alternatives to be 
explored more than empty arms.—L, I. O'Kelly. 


3025. Yoshioka, Hidenao. (Kanazawa U. School 
of Medicine) Pupilloconstrictor fibers of posterior 
commissure and pupilloconstrictor nucleus in rab- 
bit. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 217-228.— 
The posterior commissure of 11 rabbits was sec- 
tioned under dial-urethane anesthesia. After 4 to 30 
days the animals were sacrificed for histological study 
of "the degenerated. axis cylinder of the posterior 
commissural fibers participating in the pupillary light 
reflex pathway and the terminal degeneration of the 
axis in the constrictor nucleus.” 28 references.—M. 
L. Simmel, 


3026. Yoshioka, Ituro. (Juntendo U. School of 
Medicine) Experimental study on electronarcosis. 
Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 250-265.—1Injunc- 
tion of electronarcosis in dogs by means of gradually 
increasing current between scalp and rectum, with 
variation of direction of current, anesthesia, etc, and 
size and placement of electrodes. Results: (a) De- 
scending conduction (rectum negative) produced 
narcosis after a short period of slight excitement and 
convulsion. (b) Ascending conduction (scalp nega- 
tive) produced severe excitement and convulsion and 
no narcosis; however, if prior to induction the area 
under the scalp electrode was anesthetized, these 
effects were eliminated and narcosis was produced. 
(c) Intravenous sodium pentothal given prior to elec- 
tronarcosis produced little excitement, and convulsion 
occurred with the induction of electronarcosis. (d) 
The most desirable results were obtained from parietal 
placement of scalp electrodes.—M. L. Simmel. 


3027. Young, Paul Thomas, & Asdourian, David. 
(U. Illinois) Relative acceptability of sodium 
chloride and sucrose solutions. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 499-503.—Nonthirsty rats pre- 
ferred 1% sodium chloride to distilled water and P» 
of 4 concentrations of sucrose solution (2, 6, 18, 54% 
to sodium chloride. Several attempts to raise the 
preference for sodium chloride against that of sucrose 
failed.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


3028. Zimbardo, Philip G., & Montgomery, K. 
C. (Yale U.) The relative strengths of consum- 
matory responses in hunger, thirst, and explora- 
tory drive. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 504— 
508.—Measurement of exploratory and consumatory 
behavior of thirsty, hungry, and satiated rats in a 
complex maze showed that (a) Food and water de- 
privation decrease exploration. (b) Equal durations 
of food and water deprivation yield unequal con- 
sumatory responses. (c) Conflict between exploratory 
and consummatory motivation leads to alternation of 
incipient consummatory responses and exploration. 
(d) Deprived' rats placed in a novel environment, 
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with food or water present, still explore for a time 
before consummatory responding.—L. I. O’Kelly. 


(See also Abstracts 2487, 2570, 2571, 
3334, 3887, 4430) 
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3029. Atkinson, John W. Motivational deter- 
minants of risk-taking behavior. Psychol. Rev., 
1957, 64, 359-372.—A model explaining how the 
motive to achieve and the motive to avoid failure in- 
fluences behavior assumes strength of motivation as 
being a multiplicative function of motive, expectancy, 
and incentive. This accounts for level of aspiration 
and also performance level when only one task is 
presented, “It also assumes that the incentive value 
of success is a positive linear function of difficulty as 
inferred from the subjective probability of success; 
and negative incentive value of failure . . . to be a 
negative linear function of difficulty.” 2 theoretical 
implications are “that performance level should be 
greatest when there is greatest uncertainty about out- 
come” and people with strong motive to achieve 
should prefer immediate risk whereas those with 
strong motive to avoid failure will prefer easy tasks 
or extremely difficult and risky tasks. Experimental 
results are cited with implications for research on 
gambling and social mobility aspirations, 22 refer- 
ences.—C. K. Bishop. 


3030. Barron, Frank. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Originality in relation to personality and intellect. 
J. Pers, 1957, 25, 730-742.— Scores were derived 
from an originality test. Then psychologists’ descrip- 
tions of high-scoring Ss were compared with those of 
low-scoring Ss. But verbal intelligence seemed to be 
a confounding factor and, therefore, was partialed 
out, The significant relationships remaining were 
grouped as follows: disposition toward integration of 
diverse stimuli; energy, fluent onput, involvement ; 
personal dominance and self-assertion ; responsiveness 
to impulse; expressed femininity of interests; and 
general effectiveness of performance. 21 references. 
—4M. О. Wilson, 


3031. Bienenfeld, F. R. Justice, aggression and 
eros. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 419-426.—Law 
and justice arising from the superego owe their origin 
and strength to Eros and aggression. Eros (human 
kindness, love, etc.) created the first effective rules. 
Moral and legal principles espousing social concern 
and selflessness are both prior to and more powerful 
than principles resting on cruel and aggressive sanc- 
tions.—G. Elias. 


3032. Bleckmann, K. H. Ueberforderte Kinder. 
(Children who are under too much pressure.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 273-277.— 
Reference is made to Mierke’s article (see 30: 491). 
The problems arising from exceeding the emotional, 
physical, and intellectual limits of a child’s ability to 
function were studied on 57 “typical” cases handled 
in a child guidance clinic. The distribution of ages 
showed that most of these children who had emotional 
problems as a result of too much pressure of home and 
school were about 10 years old. The following reac- 
tion patterns were typical of these cases: oppositional 

tendencies which were openly expressed in a variety 
of behavior problems, avoidance tendencies, regres- 
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sion. Both “endogenous” and “exogenous” factors 
were responsible for these reaction patterns, Prog- 
nosis depends not only on individual development but 
also on the child's ability to adjust to the “indus- 
trialized" German society. Group therapy would be 
the most suitable approach in dealing with these 
problems,—E. Schwerin. 


3033. Brackman, John F. (Sacramento State 
Coll) Perspectives in psychology: III. Some 
comments on the definition of emotion. Psychol, 
Rec., 1957, 7, 93-95.—2 problems with the definition 
of emotion are distinguished: development of criteria 
to distinguish emotion from nonemotion, and develop- 
ment of criteria to distinguish between different types 
or qualities of emotion. The first problem is dis- 
cussed in this paper. Definitions of emotion in terms 
of feeling, overt behavior, and physiological change 
are examined and rejected primarily because each 
provides a definition only in terms of responses. J, R. 
Kantor's definition is proposed based on its inclusion 
of stimulus, overt response, and physiological response 
within the concept of emotion.—S. C. Rainer. 


3034. Brenner, C. The nature and development 
of the concept of repression in Freud's writings. 
Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 19-46.—In the first 
stage, Freud defined repression as the conscious sup- 
pression of a memory but soon found that it was an 
unconscious pathological mental process in an adult 
who thereby kept out of memory a shameful childhood 
sexual experience. (In childhood the experience was 
considered pleasurable.) In the second period, re- 
pression was seen to occur in the normal as well as 
the neurotic. Infantile repression was caused by 
sequences in the maturation of the psychic apparatus 
and was the precondition of later repression. In the 
third period, defense and repression were seen as not 
synonymous. Repression was something intermediate 
between repudiation and flight. In the last period 
repression was one of several ego defenses against 
an anxiety-producing instinctual drive. By counter- 
cathexis the drive and its derivatives are consigned to 
the id. Repression fails (return of repressed) when 
the drives are strengthened or when the defenses 
are weakened or there is a correspondence between 
the content of current experience and of the re- 
pressed drive. Repression is a potentially pathogenic 
method of defense.—D. Prager. 


3035. Buchenholz, Bruce, & Naumburg, George 
W. (450 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y.) The 
pleasure process. J. merv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
396—102.— The process of pleasure was analyzed from 
data provided by 3000 questionnaires which attempted 
to portray individuals’ feelings of pleasure. The 
temporal sequence of pleasure is described.—N. 
Pronko. 


3036. Bujas, Z. (Psihologijski Institut, Zagreb) 
Testovi umora. (Tests of fatigue.) Arh. hig. Тай, 
1957, 8, 211-214.—The investigations carried out 5° 
far indicate that “fatigue” consists of a number 0 
different independent phenomena. Changes in the 
function of isolated mechanisms cannot serve aS 4 
test of fatigue, as they do not occur in all the Ss in 
the same direction, nor are they qualitatively the 
same in the same S if the test is repeated. It appears 
that complex structures of activities become disinte- 
grated in the state of fatigue —B. Pets. 
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3037. Bull, Nina. (310 E. 55th St, New York 
22, N. Y.) Emotion as frustrational behavior. J. 
neru. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 622-626.—The author's 
previously published Attitude Theory of Emotion and 
Goal Orientation Theory are reviewed briefly and re- 
lated as а basis for the further clarification of emo- 
tion, particularly as concerns the genesis and scope 
of emotion.—N. H. Pronko. 


3038. Chiles, W. Dean. (Aero Med. Lab, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Psychological stress 
as a theoretical concept. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-457. iv, 16 p.—Some typical treatments 
of psychological stress are discussed, and an approach 
of construing stress in analogy to physical and physio- 
logical concepts is rejected. A systematic approach, 
based on the paper of J. S. Brown and I. E. Farber, 
is suggested along with the framework for the quan- 
tification of stress as an intervening variable within 
Hullian Theory. Some implications of this approach 
with respect to performance variables are discussed.— 
R. T. Cave. 


3039. Clifford, P. I. (Atlanta U.) | Emotional 
contacts with the external world manifested by a 
selected group of highly creative chemists and 
mathematicians. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 3-26. 
—This monograph presents detailed TAT and inter- 
view data from 18 eminent, highly creative scientists 
(12 chemists and 6 mathematicians), In general, the 
findings show that “such individuals channelize their 
emotional contacts with the nonhuman aspects of the 
outer world into the ordering of their observations of 
natural phenomena or systems into neat, elegant gen- 
eralizations which they experience subjectively as af- 
fectively and aesthetically satisfying . . . [and] that 
these persons in their reactions to colleagues and 
other people are cold, objective, and highly competi- 
tive"—C. H. Ammons. 


3040. deCharms, Richard. Affiliation motivation 
and productivity in small groups. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 222-226.—*Тһіѕ study tested the 
hypotheses that under conditions favoring the antici- 
Pation of rejection, Ss high in threat-oriented af- 
filiation Motivation are (a) more productive on a 
Competitive task, and (b) less productive on a co- 
рота Нуе task than Ss low in threat-oriented affilia- 
ion motivation. These hypotheses were in general 


Supported by data from 88 undergraduate Ss.”—M. 
. Wilson. 


mn. Duffy, Elizabeth. The psychological sig- 
бы” е of the concept of “arousal” or “activa- 
E MERE Rev., 1957, 64, 265-275.—The con- 
FEM ES arousal" or "activation" serves to break 
En the distinction between drives (motives) and 
E It stresses the continuum of arousal in the 
a теш апа justifies the conception of a responsive 
Nis responsive organism rather than responsive or 
den разе segments of behavior, It is hypothesized 
E m relationship between activation and quality 
E.P ormance is represented by an inverted U-shaped 
ve. 40 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


EX Easterbrook, J. A. Varieties of control in 
chol. ence under speed stress. Bull. Marit. Psy- 
whet SS., 1957, 6, 20-36.— The hypothesis tested was 
related t errors coming from motivational stress were 
com; to secondary errors caused by failure to initiate 

petently the required acts. 2 matched groups of 
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21 successful RCAF candidates and 22 unsuccessful 
candidates were given multiple choice problems with 
time allowances decreased steadily from 20 sec, to 4 
sec. per problem, Extreme quartile groups on 2 
scales for the 2 types of errors were compared for 
incorrect answers, omissions, faults in marking an- 
swers, and for certain “marginal” acts. The data 
failed to support the hypothesis. High motivational 
stress may be counteracted by some other process 
which reduces the susceptibility to secondary errors — 
J. Bucklew. 

3043. Gregson, R. A. M. The utility of con- 
sumer motivation research. Bull. Brit. Psychol. 
Soc., 1958, 36, 39.—Abstract. 

3044. Hafeez, Abdul. (Maharaja's Coll., Mysore) 
Emotional stability of college students. J. psychol. 
Res., Mysore, 1958, 2, 5-8.—Administration of the 
Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory to a group of 
80 college students showed that the students of this 
group were emotionally more stable than the Ameri- 
can group. The most common symptoms found were 
worry, perseveration of ideas, compulsions, obses- 
sions, and self-consciousness. Least common symp- 
toms were also found.—U. Pareek. 

3045. Hórmann, Hans. Untersuchungen zur 
Dynamik psychischer Spannungen.  (Investiga- 
tions of the dynamics of psychological tensions.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 258-263.—An attempt was 
made to verify experimentally the phenomenological 
concept of “Spannungsbogen” (arc of tension). As 
suitable task, comparison of 2 lengths by the method 
of limits was selected. Persons judged as emotionally 
badly adjusted according to a German translation of 
the Bell Emotional Adjustment Scale have the tend- 
ency to stop the comparison earlier than well ad- 
justed persons. The absolute errors in estimation do 
not influence the picture. The results indicate that 
persons not well equipped to sustain the tension of 
the situation call an early halt while persons with 
a wide “arc of tension” are able to defer the decision 
longer.—]V. J. Koppitz. 

3046. Jenkins, William Leroy, & Karr, A. 
Charles. (Lehigh U.) | Paradoxical warmth; A 
sufficient condition for its arousal. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol 1957, 70, 640-641.—The procedure described 
yields results confirming the existence of paradoxical 
warmth.—R. H. Waters. 

3047. Kothurkar, V. K. (Poona, India) Some 
studies of the bow-shaped error-function. Indian 
J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 151-155.—1t was found that a 
mixture of nonsense syllables, meaningful words, and 
digits resulted in a flattening of the bowed serial order - 
effect. The order was varied through 5 lists by 
"systematically pulling items to earlier position." 
Some evidence was found for a differential order ef- 
fect.—W. B. Webb. 

3048. Langford, W. S., Wilking, V. N, & Olson, 
E. (Babies Hosp., NYC) Emotional problems in 
children. Pediatrics, 1957, 19, 1129-1135.—Round 
table discussion deals with the pediatrician's role in 
helping parents with the problems related. to feeding, 
sleeping, discipline, etc.—E. L. Robinson. 

3049. Lechat, F. Autour du principe de plaisir. 
(The pleasure principle.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 
1957, 21, 769-789.—Reflexions on: the idea of pleas- 
ure, the idea of death instinct, principles of pleasure 
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and of reality ; the conditioning of pleasure, the super- 
ego, the ego, and the id in the light of principles of 
reality and pleasure. In the normal personality, the 
function of the superego is the safeguarding of pleas- 
ure. For the neurotic, it is a sadistic gendarme. 
Whether in the normal, the neurotic, or the perverse, 
the pleasure principle asserts itself and triumphs. It 
alone, beginning with a poor conditioning, or by 
an erroneous conception of reality, can be responsible 
for psycho-pathologic states —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3050. Lechat, F. Notes sur les premiéres rela- 
tions objectales et sur leurs conséquences à l'àge 
adulte. (Notes on the first object relations and their 
consequences in adulthood.) Rev. Franc. Psych- 
anal., 1957, 21, 715-750.—A review of the idea of the 
Object, constitution of the object, first object rela- 
tion, subject and object, the ego and superego, evolu- 
tion of the primitive object relation, and accidents in 
early object relations precedes the listing of 6 con- 
secutive steps in the formation of neurosis due to an 
impression of or an actual loss of the fundamental 
object.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3051. Lesser, Gerald S. The relationship be- 
tween overt and fantasy aggression as a function 
of maternal response to aggression. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 218-221.—44 boys and their 
mothers were studied in order to explore the rela- 
tionship between fantasy and overt expressions of 
aggression as a function of maternal attitudes and 
practices towards aggression. "Support was found 
for the hypothesis that under conditions of maternal 
encouragement of aggression, a greater degree of 
correspondence exists between fantasy and overt ag- 
gression of children than under conditions of maternal 
discouragement of aggression." 19 references.—M. 
O. Wilson. 


3052. Lustman, Seymour L. Psychic energy 
and mechanisms of defense. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1957, 12, 151-165.—In the neonate there is a 
functioning rudimentary ego. This ego functions via 
highly mobile, fixed, and totally investable psychic 
energy. The ego uses its energy totally to cope with 
internal excitation thereby leaving no energy avail- 
able for external excitation. This lack of available 
energy forms an inborn primary defense mechanism 
called the defense of imperceptivity. The psychic 
energy of the neonate is not neutralized libidinal and 
not neutralized aggressive energy, but rather primi- 
tively neutral. "It is postulated that there is an un- 
differentiated stage of instinct development that is 
functional, and exists as a functional matrix cor- 
responding to the undifferentiated phase of ego-id 
development.”—D. Prager. 


3053. Mailloux, Noel, & Ancona, Leonardo. (U. 
Montreal) La dinamica del conflitto psicologico. 
(The dynamics of psychological conflict.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1957, 18, 395-400.—Con- 
flict is distinguished from choice situations, conflict 
being unconscious and choice conscious. Motives 
underlying conflict are anxiety, shame, guilt, and 
disgust. These serve as a signal of imminent danger 
for the ego. The ego therefore enters into a state of 
indecision which constitutes so-called “anguish.” 
Anguish arises at the point of junction of instinctual 
and aggressive impulses. Possible outcomes of such 
a conjunction are diverse.—E. Rosen. 
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3054. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labs, 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cognitive proc- 
esses: XX. Memory. XXI. Cognition. Psychol, 
Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 216-231. 


3055. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labs, 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cognitive proc- 
esses: XVIII. Reasoning. XIX. Language-Mean- 
ing. Psychol. Newsltr. NYU, 1958, 9, 129-139. 


3056. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U.) Experiments 
on motivation. Science, 1957, 126, 1271-1278.— 
“This article describes experiments from our labora- 
tory (Yale University) in which a combination of 
behavioral, physiological, and pharmacological tech- 
niques is used to study motivation. The experiments 
deal with hunger, thirst, sex, aggression, and a cen- 
trally aroused pain-fear-like response. These drives 
are induced or reduced in a variety of unusual ways, 
such as by direct electrical or chemical stimulation of 
the brain. Our main reason for manipulating drives 
in unusual ways is to learn more about the mecha- 
nisms of the drives themselves and more about the 
roles of drives in learning and performance."—S. J. 
Lachman. 


3057. Newman, E. B. (Harvard U.) Comment 
on the information in complex decisions. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 652-653.—The comment deals 
with the problem of the input-output relationship in 
such decision-making, as Chapanis, reports.—R. Н. 
Waters. 


3058. Noble, C. E. (Montana State U.) Emo- 
tionality (e) and meaningfulness (m). Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 16—“The purpose of this note is to 
suggest a rational definition of e [emotionality of 
verbal stimuli] to compute its reliability, and to de- 
termine its correlation with m [meaningfulness]. . . - 
The e values range from a low of 1.85 (CAPSTAN) 
to a high of 3.00 (ARMY), and the intergroup re- 
liability coefficient is .88. When corrected for n= 
200, this becomes .94. Finally, the correlation be- 
tween e and m, using median m values (n — 119), is 
.57, which is significant at the .1% level. The regres- 
sion is fairly linear. Judged emotionality, therefore, 
is a reliable attribute of verbal stimuli and positively 
related to meaningfulness."—C. Н. Ammons. 


3059. Nodet, Ch.-H. Psychanalyse et sens du 
péché. (Psychoanalysis and the sense of sin.) Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 791-805.—The sense of 
sin has a moral and religious connotation and is not 
directly the psychologist's province. The normal 
psychology of sin is hardly known, and there is 4 
tendency to confuse the normal psychology of the 
spiritual regression which is sin with the regressive 
psychology of the character neurotic. The sense 0 
sin can thrust its force abusively into the guilt feel- 
ings of the unconscious structure. The sense of sin, 
like the conquest of virtue, postulates a certain 
spiritual inquietude. Perhaps some neurotic element 
is necessary to maintain a lively inquietude.—6- 
Rubin-Rabson. 


3060. Olivier, Paul. Ueber die Gefühle. (On 
the emotions.) Psychiat, Neurol. med. Psychol. Leip- 
zig, 1957, 9, 349—357.— This conceptual contribution 
considers emotion the expression of change in ү 
whole state of the individual and fundamentally dif- 
ferent from sensation. Disturbance of the old an 
establishment of a new dynamic stereotype, the expres- 
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sion of a definite, more or less regulated, systematized 
motility, especially lead to emotions which are eu- 
phoric in favorable and dysphoric in frustrating de- 
yelopments. A stimulus does not necessarily elicit 
affect nor affect activity. The individual as member 
of a society and its order is exposed to multiple 
factors which influence his emotional life. In the 
course of phylogeny definite types of emotional re- 
actions have possibly developed. Russian summary. 
16 references.—C. T. Bever. 


3061. Orsini, Francine, & Fraisse, Paul Etude 
génétique de l'attente: Études des conduites tem- 
porelles. (A genetic study of expectation: Studies 
in temporal behavior.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 359- 
365.—The hypothesis: An individual’s expectation 
behavior is adapted to real action conditions in pro- 
portion to his emotional stability and genetic evolu- 
tion. Results: Emotional stability is at least as im- 
portant as age in determining expectation behavior.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3062. Pepitone, Albert, & Sherberg, Janet. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Intentionality, responsibility, and 
interpersonal attraction. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 757-766. 
—“An experiment employing a hypothetical interper- 
sonal situation as a stimulus was designed to test two 
hypotheses concerning the effects of simple cognitive 
factors on attractiveness. Despite a general tendency 
for bad acts to be attributed to bad motives, the pre- 
diction that the more well intentioned the threat the 
less the loss of attractiveness in the person who 
threatens was confirmed. The prediction that the 
more responsible a person for threatening another 
person the greater his loss of attractiveness for the 
person he threatens was not confirmed.” —M. О. 
Wilson. 


А 3063. Реггоп, Roger. Motricité et motivations 
Propos de la notion de contróle. (Motivity and 
motivation with respect to the concept of control.) 
Enfance, 1956, 9(5), 35-55. 


E Petrilowitsch, Nikolaus. Beitrag zur Psy- 
En ogie des Lachens. (A contribution to the psy- 
1058 55 of laughter.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
poe 149-154.—Though laughter is a common 
К pression of joy. and delight, it does not always have 
ttis meaning. Thus there is “hollow laughter” and 
a entional laughter, the laughter of fear and of 
2m arrassment, Laughter appears to be fundamen- 
ave reaction to limiting situations for which one 
k О ready reply. In this way its nearness to tears 
ау be understood.—£. W. Eng. 
E Piaget, J. Motricité, perception et intelli- 
Rae 1956 ЖООР and intelligence.) En- 


E Pillai, A.S. Narayana. (U. Coll, Triven- 
TA thayibhava as aesthetic sentiment. J. psy- 
Y ee es, M ysore, 1957, 1(3), 23-28.—The classical 
CAN ee theory of rasa hinges on the nature 
Rts ct hayibhava which is an enduring psychological 
E pound From the point of view of modern 
Ne £y it is neither a feeling nor an emotion, 
called ав instinct пог а propensity but can only be 
Sentiment.—U. Pareek. 


к Plutchik; Robert. (Hofstra Coll) Fur- 
TH puente on the definition of emotion. Psy- 
- Rec., 1957, 7, 123-124.—Brackman suggested 
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that defining emotional behavior is a major problem 
and stumbling block in the development of the area. 
This writer cites five additional problems in the area 
of emotion: intensity, persistence, purity, individual 
differences, and introspection.—S. C. Ratner. 


3068. Racker, Heinrich.  Considérations psy- 
chanalytiques sur Le Cocu Magnifique de F. 
Crommelynck. (Psychoanalytic considerations of 
F. Crommelynck’s The Magnificent Cuckold.) Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 839-855.—To an audience 
of nonpsychoanalysts, the story is first outlined then 
cast in analytic terms. The psychopathology of the 
jealous husband is rooted in the warm relationship 
as children of husband, wife, and lover. The husband 
as a child suffered solitude in the presence of the 
loving couple who were, in effect, his parents, his 
sexual frustration, the subsequent hate, the vengeful 
sexual fantasies, the anxiety and feeling of guilt en- 
gendered by these.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3069. Rhine, L. E. Hallucinatory psi experi- 
ences: II. The initiative of the percipient in hal- 
lucinations of the living, the dying, and the dead. 
J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 13-46.—A total of 825 hal- 
lucinatory experiences suggesting an ESP awareness 
of a person who was either living, dying, or dead 
were examined for evidence on who took the initiative 
in bringing about the hallucination, the person hav- 
ing the experience or the person perceived. The 
indications were that the person having the hallucina- 
tion initiated the experience. The fact that many 
such experiences relate to deceased persons does not, 
therefore, bear directly on the survival question,— 
J. G. Pratt. 


3070. Schein, Edgar H. Reaction patterns to 
severe, chronic stress in American Army prisoners 
of war of the Chinese. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(3), 
21-30.—There is little evidence that drugs, post- 
hypnotic suggestion, or implanted electrodes can now 
or ever will be able to produce the kind of behavior 
exhibited by many prisoners who collaborated and 
made false confessions. On the other hand, there is 
increasing evidence that Russian and Chinese inter- 
rogation and indoctrination techniques involve the 
destruction of the person's social ties and identifica- 
tions and the partial destruction of his ego. Tf this is 
successfully accomplished, the person is offered a new 
identity for himself and given the opportunity to 
identity with new groups. What physical torture and 
deprivation are involved in this process may be either 
a calculated attempt to degrade and humiliate a man 
to destroy his image of himself as a. dignified human 
being, or the product of fortuitous circumstances.—/. 
A. Fishman. ^ 

3071. Shanmugam, T. E. (U. Madras) Effect of 
low socio-economic status on emotional instability. 
J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 1(2), 60-68.—874 
male Ss were administered the Personality Inventory. 
The analysis of results show that there was no differ- 
ence in the emotional instability scores of Ss belong- 
ing to high and low socioeconomic families, there 
were significant differences between the mean emo- 
tional instability scores of adolescents and children 
and adolescents and adults, and there was significant 
difference in the mean emotional instability scores. of 
adolescents of high and low socioeconomic families. 


—U. Pareek. 
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3072. Smith, Madorah E. Relation between 
word variety and mean letter length of words with 
chronological and mental ages. J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 27-43.—Using a cross section study of the 
spoken language of 97 preschool children (23-72 
mon.) and a longitudinal study of the writings of 2 
women it was found that MA contributes more than 
CA in determining word variability during preschool 
years. Combining the data of the women and the 
children shows that the mean letter length of words 
proceeds from 4.2 at 414 years to 6.87 at 50, declin- 
ing to 5.42 at 8715 years. Word variety and length 
hold up to past 60 as well as vocabulary with little 
sign of deterioration unless arteriosclerosis is in- 
volved.—C. K. Bishop. 


3073. Stanley-Jones, D. Townshend, Hayle, Corn- 
wall, England) The structure of emotion: III. 
The physiology of the oedipus complex. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 259-272.—The evolution of the 
oedipus complex out of its infantile oral-sucking lust 
and oral-biting hate is traced out and its ideal resolu- 
tion defined.—N. H. Pronko. 


3074. Strunk, O. (West Virginia Wesleyan Coll.) 
Empathy: A review of theory and research. Psy- 
chol. Newsltr., NYU, 1957, 9, 47-57.—A. breakdown 
into theories and definitions, measurement, research, 
human relations, and counseling is given for the topic 
"of empathy. 110 геѓегепсеѕ.—М. S. Mayzner. 


3075. Strunk, O., Jr. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) Need for cognition and value schemata. 
Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 160-161.—"There 
appears to be a significant relationship between need 
for cognition, as measured by the Situations Check 
List, and the theoretical value area, as measured by 
the AVL Study of Values.”—M. S. Mayzner. 


. 3076. Truax, Charles B. The repression re- 
sponse to implied failure as a function of the 
hysteria-psychasthenia index. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 188-193.—A study designed to test 
the Freudian theory of repression and its relation to 
the scores on the repression index of the hysteria 
minus the psychasthenia scales of the MMPI. Re- 
sults were consistent with the repression hypothesis 
and are also discussed in relation to the drive-anxiety 
hypothesis, 15 references.—M. O. Wilson, 


3077. Ulrich, Celeste, & Burke, Roger K. (U. 
North Carolina) Effect of motivational stress 
upon physical performance. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 403-412.—A report on 
“a pilot study to investigate the relationship existing 
between specific kinds of motivation and work output, 
oxygen consumption, mechanical efficiency and several 
aspects of cardio-respiratory response in men and 
women.” 9 male and 9 female Ss participated “in 
exercise trials involving three varieties of motiva- 
tional stress on three different days,” The findings 
of the study indicate that both sexes yield similar 
reactions to stress, “motivational techniques elicit 
greater work output,” and the gross mechanical ef- 
ficiency of the body is greater when the motivational 
stressors indicate success than when either neutral 
stressors or those indicating failure are used—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 
3078. Wilson, Robert C. Improving criteria for 
complex mental processes. Proc. 1957 imvit. Conf. 
test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 13-20,—An at- 
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tempt is described to develop performance tests for 
certain complex mental processes. This attempt was 
made in conjunction with the Gifted Child Project 
of Portland Public Schools. Progress in this area 
will be made in 2 major directions: a clarification of 
the conceptualizations of the complex mental processes 
so that tests will have greater content validity, and a 
specification of the elements in the criterion which 
may affect the predictive validity of tests.—R. L. Me- 
Cornack. 


3079. Worchel, Philip. Catharsis and the relief 
of hostility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 238- 
243.—А study of the effect of different cathartic tech- 
niques on the relief of hostility feelings —M. О. Wil- 
son. 


3080. Wylie, Ruth C. Cognitive set and motiva- 
tional factors in the perception of neutral and 
threat-related stimuli. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1957, 55, 227-231.—An experiment with 51 Ss em- 
ploying new means to control subjective factors while 
studying cognition and motivation in the perception 
of neutral and threatening stimuli—M. О. Wilson, 


LEARNING & Memory 


3081. Alper, Thelma С. Predicting the direction 
of selective recall: Its relation to ego strength 
and N achievement. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
55, 149-165.—2 experiments are conducted to explore 
the relationship between strong ego and weak ego Ss 
and the recall of uninterrupted vs. completed tasks. 
The results confirm an earlier finding that strong ego 
Ss recall significantly more completed tasks as the 
experiment conditions become more threatening to 
self-esteem; “weak ego subjects, interrupted tasks. 
29 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


3082. Anderson, Norman H., & Grant, David A. 
(U. Wisconsin) A test of a statistical learning 
theory model for two-choice behavior with double 
stimulus events. J. exp. Psychol. 1957, 54, 305- 
$17.—'"This paper reports a model for two-choice 
predicting behavior, and three experiments which 
evaluate the model. The model is based on statistical 
learning theory, being an extension of the Estes- 
Burke-Straughan model to the case where either re- 
sponse alone (single events), both responses, Or 
neither response (double events) may be correct in 
any given trial. . . . the model should be useful in 
predicting mean performance over a fairly wide range 
of stimulus conditions but that it is inadequate to 
handle response distributions or conditional proba- 
bilities in its present form."—J. Arbit. 


3083. Arnoult, Malcolm D. (AFPTRC, Lackland 
AFB) Stimulus predifferentiation: Some E 
eralizations and hypotheses. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 
54, 339-350.—A survey of the research literature con- 
cerned with stimulus predifferentiation reveals suf- 
ficient agreement to permit generalizable conclusions 
in 2 broad areas: kind of verbal pretraining given, 
and the amount of such training. The adequacy 0 
several theoretical interpretations of sensory predit- 
ferentiation are discussed. 38 references—W. ^ 
Meyer. 

3084. Ardashnikova, L. I. Izmeneniia uslov- 


noreflektornoi deiatel'nosti sobak pri povtorny P 
kratkovremennykh vozdeistviiakh ponizhennos 
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parometricheskogo davleniia. (Changes in condi- 
 tioned-reflex activity of dogs under repeated influence 
of reduced barometric pressure of short duration.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 193-200.—In a 
study of the influence on conditioned reflexes in 4 
days of repeated simulated lifts in a pressure chamber 
to an altitude of 4000, 5000, and 6000 meters, slight 
changes in conditioned reflex activity (which disap- 
peared during training) were observed in 2 dogs with 
strong nervous processes. However, in 2 other dogs 
with weak nervous processes the conditioned reflexes 
drastically changed at 4000 and 5000 meters with a 
breakdown of reflex activity in 1 dog. In these ani- 
mals new relationships between the extero- and in- 
teroceptors appeared and protective inhibition, due to 
“lowered capacity for work of the cortical cells under 
conditions of hypoxia," emerged.—I. D. London. 


3085. Armus, H. L. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) Drive level and habit reversal. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 31-34.—'"Two groups of rats, one under 
2135-hr. and one under 315-hr. food deprivation, were 
given 38 training trials in a simple T-maze. The 
correct end box (turn) was then reversed for all Ss, 
and the drive level was reversed for one-half the Ss 
in each of the original drive groups. It was predicted 
that the effect of drive during reversal would depend 
on the habit strengths of the correct and incorrect 
responses. The data, although suggestive, did not 
support this view.’—C. H. Ammons. 


‚ 3086, Azrin, Nathan Н. Some effects of two 
intermittent schedules of immediate and non-im- 
mediate punishment. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 3-21.— 
The author tested the temporal relation between elec- 
tric shock and response to an aversive stimulus, using 
pecking response of 5 pigeons. Fixed and variable 
intervals were used, with both immediate and non- 
immediate punishment. Immediate punishment proved 
ar more effective than nonimmediate in reducing 
the number of responses during the warning periods, 
with both fixed and variable time intervals. Pattern- 
ing of responding varied, however, fixed intervals 
produced a sharp negative acceleration prior to the 
appropriate time of delivery of each shock, and with 
ке intervals responding occurred at a reduced, 
ut fairly uniform, rate.—R. W. Husband. 


n Baron, Alan; Brookshire, Kenneth H., & 
Wi m Richard A. Effects of infantile and adult 
ee а upon learning in the adult white 
n . comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 530-534.— 
i 8 Mad severe traumatizing electrical shock dur- 
ag ancy show more effective escape learning with 
The Asean and slower extinction as adults. 
D K ect of the infantile trauma appears restricted 
adult traumatic situations.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


ров. Barry, Herbert, III. (Yale U.) Habitua- 
ен x andling as a factor in retention of maze 
1957 ое in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
am 366-367.—'"Albino rats of two age groups 
E таща! to escape from a water maze which was 

xn to present a series of different problems. 

H кач the problems after an interval of 75 
SEES he Ss which were handled daily during the 
Чап ie interval made fewer errors in relearning 
Кер id Ss not handled during the interval. This 
oth ЭЯ „be interpreted as showing effects of loss 

abituation to handling.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 
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3089. Battig, William F., Hoffeld, Donald R. 
Seidenstein, Sidney, & Brogden, W. J. (U. Madi- 
son) Supplementary report: Effect of verbal pre- 
training on the acquisition of a complex motor 
skill. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 375-376.—Studied 
whether increased relevance of the verbal pretraining 
to performance on a complex motor task would show 
positive transfer where previous verbal pretraining 
had no effect. Found no positive transfer from the 
more relevant verbal pretraining to the motor task, 
Concluded that verbal pretraining has no beneficial 
effect on acquisition of a motor task as complex as 
the 4-finger task employed.—J. Arbit. 

3090. Bersh, Philip J., Notterman, Joseph M., & 
Schoenfeld, William N. The efficiency of pur- 
suitrotor performance during experimentally in- 
duced anxiety. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-28. 6 p.—An experiment is reported in 
which simultaneous records were kept of heart rate 
CR and pursuitrotor performance during the CS-US 
interval in a trace conditioning procedure designed 
to establish experimental “stress.” It was found 
that: (a) Pursuitrotor performance (as measured by 
percent of total trace interval time on target) was 
lower during the conditioning (tone-shock) phase, 
than during either basal or extinction (tone-alone) 
phases. (b) Magnitude of heart CR was directly 
correlated with successful maintenance of time on 
target scores during the tone-shock phase. 

3091. Bevan, William. Reward vs. punishment: 
Comment on a confusion. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 
56, 45-50.—One of the many errors psychology text- 
books make is the overgeneralization of the efficacy of 
reward and punishment. It should be remembered 
that rewards and punishments are not applied to the 
same Rs, also the artificiality of dividing motivation . 
into 2 independent forms instead of considering them 
as being complementary in the same motivating situa- 
tion, and the questionableness of equating laboratory 
experimentation with nonlaboratory human behavior. 
“Data now available do not permit an explanation of 
the relative effectiveness for learning of various 
specific incentives in terms of class membership (i.e. 
reward vs. punishment) that is unconfounded by 
other possible crucial differences.” Perhaps they are 
not nondimensional and may overlap in their effects. 
“The necessary relationship between the functions 
such concepts perform and the parameters used to 
define them has not always been clearly recognized." 
17 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

3092. Bilodeau, Edward A. (Tulane U.) Pat- 
terns of internal consistency in multipart skilled 
performances. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 550-559. _ 
LA method for determining the relationships between 
the parts of a 4-part task, and between performance 
in a combination of the parts with the whole is carried 
out on one $. The S, a skilled operator of the SAM 
Multi-dimensional Pursuit Test, the task employed, 
was given 48 trials on each part and combination of 
the same. The method yields findings that make pos- 
sible more accurate descriptions of task-difficulty and 
estimates of probable level of performance, and “bear 
upon the composition of an aggregate of individual 
parts of a task.”—R. Н. Waters. 3 

3093. Bousfield, W. A., Cohen, B. н. & Whit- 
marsh, С. А. (U. Connecticut) _ Associative clus- 
tering in the recall of words of different taxonomic 
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frequencies of occurrence. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
39—44.—' "This study was planned as a test of the 
validity of the taxonomic norms of Cohen, Bousfield, 
and Whitmarsh.” 2 stimulus word lists with high 
and low taxonomic frequencies were selected “to 
represent 2 groups of categories: (a) animals, names, 
professions, vegetables: and (b) birds, cloths, coun- 
tries, musical instruments.” The lists were used to 
measure “associative clustering and recall, each list 
being given to a different group. Analyses .. . show 
that the lists comprising items with high taxonomic 
frequencies induced significantly more clustering and 
recall. . . . Findings were interpreted as indicating 
that the more readily Ss can categorize groups of 
words, the more readily will the words be recalled 
and the greater the organization of recall."—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

3094. Bowen, J. H., & Chernikoff, R. The rela- 
tionships between magnification and course fre- 
quency in compensatory aided tracking. USN 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 4913. i, 6 p.—When one 
utilizes compensatory tracking display, extensive mag- 
nification of error is possible. However, with extreme 
magnification, sudden errors may result in marker 
loss beyond the display periphery. Such a hazard was 
minimized by employing nonlinear magnification. 
The study compared 3 different linear (1 X, 5 x, and 
10 х) and 1 nonlinear magnifications. The results 
reveal that increased magnification decreases error 
scores for early learning. The nonlinear magnifica- 
tion did not differ from the 5 x or 10 X linear con- 
dition.—Jack Vernon. 

3095. Bradley, James V. (Aero Med. Lab., W- 
Patterson AFB) Direction-of-knob-turn stereo- 
types. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-388. 
iii, 11 p.—Right-handed Ss were asked to grasp a 
knob and turn it so as to effect a specified change in 
the intensity of a light mounted just above it. 2 
significant tendencies were found. First, Ss turned 
the knob clockwise to increase or counterclockwise 
to decrease the brightness of the light. Second, all 
Ss tended to turn the knob clockwise. This general 
turn-clockwise tendency was found to persist when 
the S was asked simply to turn the knob. Among 
left-handed Ss this tendency to turn clockwise was 
not statistically significant.—R. Т. Cave, 

3096. Branca, Albert A. (VAH, Fayetteville, N. 
C.) Semantic generalization at the level of the 
conditioning experiment. Amer, J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 541-549.— The experiment tested the generaliza- 
tion of the GSR, conditioned to a word or picture, to 
“a semantically related but otherwise dissimilar stimu- 
lus-object," eg. a picture or a word. Results from 
41 Ss revealed "that semantic generalization did not 
occur regularly even in comparable circumstances." 
—R. H. Waters. ; 


3097. Brand, H., Sakoda, J. M., & Woods, P. J. 
(U. Connecticut) Effects of a random versus pat- 
tern instructional set in a contingent partial rein- 
forcement situation. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 473— 
479.—5 reward schedules in a contingent partial rein- 
forcement situation were run under 2 instructional 
sets to test the effects of a belief in randomness or pat- 
terning. One group of Ss was told that there was 
some sort of pattern to the rewards, which actually 
were randomized, and the other group was told that 
rewards were randomized. The only significant dif- 
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ference in 240 acquisition trials occurred under the 
100: 50 schedule where the random-set Ss rose to 
100% responding to the most profitable side in the 
fifth block of 20 trials while the pattern set Ss had 
not yet reached that level by the fifteenth block. How 
Estes’ theory might account for the data and the 
implications of the findings were discussed.—C. Н, 
Ammons. 

3098. Broadhurst, P. І. (U. London) Emo- 
tionality and the Yerkes-Dodson Law. J. ex p. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 345-352.— The Yerkes-Dodson Law 
predicting an interaction between difficulty of task 
and motivation as determinants of learning is con- 
firmed. A second hypothesis relating emotionality to 
motivation is only partly fulfilled. 18 references.— 
J. Arbit. 

3099. Caldwell, Willard E., & Boes, Roderick Н. 
The application of light avoidance in a perceptual 
differentiation problem in the pekin duck. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1956, 88, 153-160.—Ss were 7 sated pekin 
ducks presented with a discrimination problem in- 
volving circles and triangles. An intense light was 
the motivation, while a dark goal box was the re- 
ward. The ducks also were subjected to conflict 
situations involving circle and triangle. Conclusions: 
(a) Wide individual differences were noted in ability 
of ducks to make correct choices. (b) Both percent- 
age of correct responses and response latency tends 
to vary in ascending-descending fashion. (c) Quali- 
tative patterns, ie. tremor-like reactions, excessive 
defectation, etc., were observed.—3S. M. Schoonover. 

3100. Caldwell, Willard E. & Hoffeld, Donald 
R. An investigation of light avoidance as motiva- 
tion in a perceptual differentiation problem in the 
cat. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 143-151.—5Ss were 
8 cats, trained to discriminate between circles and 
triangles with an intense light employed as motiva- 
tion and a reduction in light as reward. Cats were 
also subjected to conflict situations with geometrical 
patterns alternated in respect to those being reward 
with less light. Conclusions: (a) Both correct 
choices and length of time required to make correct 
response varied in ascending-descending manner. (b) 
Cat 8, which was subjected to conflict situation by 
changing correct door at random, developed a seizure- 
like state lasting for at least 7 hrs. (c) Wide in- 
dividual differences were noted in ability of these 
animals to discriminate geometrical designs under 
stated conditions.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3101. Caldwell, Willard E., & Stebbins, Wm. С. 
An investigation of geotropism utilized as то- 
tivation in the maze performance of golden ham- 
sters. J. genet. Psychol, 1956, 88, 161-166.—EX- 
perimental group consisted of 12 golden hamsters 
subjected to a maze tilted at 21°. Control EIS 
contained 12 animals subjected to same maze, bu 
not tilted. F and t tests were applied to the differ- 
ences between the 2 groups. In general, exper 
mental group made more errors than did contro 
group, but experimental curve of errors showed an 
ascending-descending characteristic.—5. М. Schoon- 
over. 

3102. Calvin, Allen D., Schulz, В. E., & Clifford, 
L. Thomas. The effect of time on spontaneo 
alteration in the rat. J. genet. Psychol, 1956, 8% 
11-25.—This investigation was mainly сое d 
with effects of one trial a day learning and o! 
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experimentally controlled temporal variations on spon- 
taneous alternation in rats. Ss were 36 male native 
albino rats, about 90 days old. Group I was given 
10 forced trials per day for 4 days to one side of 
а hollow square maze. Group П was given one 
forced trial per day for 40 days. On the 41st trial 
both groups were permitted a free choice. Group I 
showed significant alternation; Group II performed 
randomly. To account for these findings a model was 
presented, and other contemporary theoretical at- 
tempts in this area were discussed. 26 references.— 
S. M. Schoonover. 

3103. Cantor, Gordon N., & Hottel, John V. 
(George Peabody Coll.) Psychomotor learning in 
defectives as a function of verbal pretraining. Psy- 
chol. Rec. 1957, 7, 79-85.—The present study in- 
vestigated the applicability of the concept of acquired 
distinctiveness of cues to the learning of mental de- 
fectives. 38 defectives learned a task in which they 
pushed one of 3 buttons in response to one visual 
stimulus and a second of the 3 buttons in response to 
another stimulus. Half of the Ss, the relevant group, 
had received a pretraining experience in which they 
learned names for the stimuli in the motor task. The 
remaining Ss, the irrelevant group, received a com- 
parable pretraining experience, except they learned 
names for stimuli unrelated to those of the motor 
task. The groups did not differ significantly on the 
pretraining task. On the motor task the relevant 
group made significantly fewer errors than the ir- 
relevant group and their superiority was maintained 
throughout the motor task performance. It was con- 
cluded that the results were consistent with the ac- 
quired distinctiveness hypothesis and that the effect 
occurs with mental defectives.—S. C. Ratner. 
mo. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U.) 

tate of making complex decisions. Amer. J. 
уко, 1957, 70, 650-652.— The time required to 
classify 1200 references, selected from a larger list 
of 10,000 items, into 89 categories for a bibliography 
du found to be 7.35 sec./card and 6.93 sec./card 
Re first and second 100 cards respectively. These 

ere taken after about %5 the total 10,000-item 
ЕЭК was completed and therefore represent the rate 
or a highly practiced S.—R. H. Waters. 
T ae Chiba, Yasunori; Wu, Shui-Mien, & 
naka, Moriya. (Yamaguchi Medical School) 
тез experimental study of the time-conditioned 
S ntum Jap. J. Psychol, 1957, 28, 198-202.—The 
«is uu salivary secretion" was applied to an ani- 
еН Ace at a precise interval when food had 
б the ne edly presented at this interval. Studies 
шу cise indicated that it is established more 
ВН еп а sound stimulus is added to the food 
exti ation, and that it is completely inhibited after 
sd nction trials. i he authors discuss 2 possible 
ü ptions of the animal’s time sense: that it is con- 
inuous, and that it is а compl f rel hysi 
VO ENSE plex of relevant physio- 

3106 ges.—J. Lyons. 
салод, Е. L. (Brown U.) Light rein- 
спо, Т los o of water deprivation. Psy- 
DS n ‚ 4, 63-66.—"'Operant levels of bar 
termined Е е dark with по light reward were de- 
Mete aie +. rats for 25 min. on each of б 
sthedilles Ge in’ eux were on a water deprivation 
randomly t in each deprivation group were assigned 

Y to 1 of 2 sub-groups. For the next 3 test 
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periods Ss in one sub-group from each deprivation 
group received a 14-sec. flash of light following each 
bar press. For the other sub-groups the conditions 
remained as they were. . . . Average number of bar 
presses for each S under each condition . . . indicates 
that deprived Ss did more bar pressing during the 
operant level determinations, that light did serve as 
a reinforcing stimulus for both deprived and non- 
deprived Ss, and that light strengthened bar pressing 
more in deprived than in non-deprived Ss."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


3107. Cofer, Charles N., & Ford, Thomas J. 
(U. Maryland) Verbal context and free associa- 
tion-time. Amer, J. Psychol. 1957, 70, 606-610.— 
“Associative reaction-times were obtained to stimu- 
lus-words under three conditions: no verbal context, 
the context of a semantically unrelated word, and the 
context of a word having some degree of synonymity 
to the stimulus-word" from 45 undergraduate men 
and women, “... the small differences obtained . , . 
[if] dependable . . . permit the conclusion that the 
synonymity-context produces a delay in associative 
response as compared with the no-context condition." 
—R. H. Waters. 


3108. Crahay, Serge. (U. Bruxelles) Les 
épreuves de memoire immediate dans la maladie 
de Korsakow d'origine alcoolique. (Immediate 
memory-tests in alcoholic Korsakow disease.) Acta 
neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 570-581.—'"The author con- 
siders as granted the distinction between two mecha- 
nisms in the memory-fixation: on the one hand, the 
immediate apprehension of the stimulus, and on the 
other, the integration which is secondary to appre- 
hension, which is retention and memorization. The 
first of these functions is partly conserved in the 
Korsakow disease, where as the second is deeply in- 
jured." 19 references.—V’. Sanua. 


3109. Crasilneck, H. B., & McCranie, E. J. On 
the conditioning of the pupillary reflex. J, Psy- 
chol., 1956, 42, 23-27.—The authors call attention to 
the contradictory results found in previous pupillary 
conditioning experiments. Here an attempt was made 
to condition the pupillary light response to the sound 
of an electric buzzer in 10 Ss. After the practice 
periods, fluctuating changes in the size of the pupil 
occurred which were not regularly related to the con- 
ditioned stimulus. They contend that this reaction 
does not represent a true conditioned response, but 
rather the phenomenon known as hippus (exaggerated 
iris movement).—AR. W. Husband. 


3110. Deese, J. (Johns Hopkins U.) Serial or- 
ganization in the recall of disconnected items. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 577—582.—The present experi- 
ment is concerned with the relationship between fre- 
quency of recall per item and order of emission in 
immediate recall. The results indicated that the serial 
position curve changes from that characteristic. of 
free recall to that characteristic of serial anticipation. 
This change is accompanied by an appropriate altera- 
tion in the order of recall of items. Thus it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the form of the serial posi- 
tion curve in free recall is primarily dependent upon 
the order of emission of items in recall, ie, on their 
order of strength, with last items recalled first. With 
serial recall, items are recalled in order, first items 


being most frequent.—C. H. Ammons. 
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3111. Deese, James, & Marder, Victor J. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) The pattern of errors in delayed re- 
call of serial learning after interpolation. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 594-599. —The hypothesis that 
with increasing temporal delay between the learning 
of an interpolated list and the recall of the original 
list intrusion errors from the interpolated list will 
increase was tested. Ss, 80 junior and senior high 
school girls, were given 7 and 6 trials on an original 
and an interpolated list of 12 adjectives, respectively. 
Single recall trials were given after 4 mins., 2, 24, 
and 48 hours. Results show a decrease in errors 
from original list and an increase in intrusions from 
the interpolated list as predicted. "This is interpreted 
to mean that "the context of items is forgotten much 
more readily than the items themselves."—R. H. 
Waters. 


3112. Dember, William N., Earl, Robert W., & 
Paradise, Noel. (U. Michigan) Response by rats 
to differential stimulus complexity. J. comp. phys- 
iol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 514-518.—2 experiments are 
reported testing a hypothesis that choice preference is 
a function of complexity of both stimuli and the in- 
dividual, and that "the individual's complexity in- 
creases as he has perceptual commerce with stimuli 
which have measures of complexity exceeding his 
own momentary measure by an appropriate amount." 
Using pigmented rats and contiguous circular path- 
ways differing in complexity of black-white patterns, 
it was shown, as predicted, that preference shifted 
toward the stimulus of greater complexity. "It is 
argued that these results cannot be explained by 
theories which are based solely on concepts of satia- 
tion or avoidance,"—L. I. O'Kelly. 


3113. Denenberg, Victor H., & Naylor, James C. 
(Purdue U.) The effects of early food depriva- 
tion upon adult learning. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 
75-77.—The hypothesis under investigation was that 
equal amounts of food are not equally reinforcing 
when Ss have received differential food experience 
early in life, An experimental group of 9 Wistar 
rats was maintained on a 6 gm. deprivation schedule 
for 15 days following weaning. A control group of 
10 Ss was maintained on an ad lib schedule for this 
interval. Then both groups were put on an ad lib 
schedule until adulthood, when they were deprived 
and trained on a black-white discrimination problem. 
Tt was found that the experimental group learned the 
discrimination problem significantly better than did 
the control group, as predicted by the hypothesis.— 
5, С. Ratner. 


3114. Denny, M. Ray; Wells, Ruth H. & 
Maatsch, Jack L. (Michigan State U.) Resistance 
to extinction as a function of the discrimination 
habit established during fixed-ratio reinforcement. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 451-456.—Given a symp- 
totic performance level under continuous reinforce- 
ment, resistance to extinction of a bar-pressing re- 
sponse was found to be a negatively accelerated in- 
creasing function of the additional number of blocks 
of fixed-ratio reinforcement. A discrimination habit 
of partial reinforcement (learning which bar press is 
followed by reward and which are not) was clearly 
revealed. The results support a discrimination analy- 
sis of the effects of partial reinforcement in extinction. 
—J. Arbit. 
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3115. Dunham, B. (IBM Res. Cent., Yorktown, 
N. Y.) The formalization of scientific languages: 
I. The work of Woodger and Hull. IBM J. Res, 
Develpm., 1957, 1, 341-348.— The extent to which 
scientific languages can be formalized is critical to 
the assumption that a theory proving machine will 
deal most effectively with formal systems. In Part I, 
the axiomatic attempts of Woodger in Genetics and 
of Hull in the theory of rote learning are examined, 
The same criticism is made of both theories, ie, 
that the formalized area of theory is too heavily 
dependent on other unformalized areas. Hull's work 
is also challenged for having been molded too rigidly 
into a preconceived pattern—W. R. Uttal. 


3116. Ellis, N. R., & Pryer, M. W. (State Colony 
and Training Sch., Pineville, Ia.) Primary versus 
secondary reinforcement in simple discrimination 
learning of mental defectives. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 67-70.—“The purpose . . . was to compare simple 
discrimination learning in mental defectives under 
primary and secondary reinforcement schedules. 2 
matched groups were tested on a 2-choice, form- 
quality problem with either a jelly bean or a chip of 
paper as a reward for each correct response, The 
reward was cancealed in a food well. . . . S received 
50 acquisition and 30 extinction trials. No statis- 
tically significant differences were found between the 
groups on either acquisition or extinction. How- 
ever, there was the suggestion of a favorable effect 
from the secondary reward. Subjective evidence that 
the primary reward produced a distracting effect, 
perhaps, poses a methodological problem for similar 
studies."—C. H. Ammons. 


3117. Ellis, Norman R. (Louisiana State U.) 
The immediate effects of emotionality upon be- 
havior strength. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 339-344. 
—Ш a test of Hull's generalized drive hypothesis rats 
were trained to run a straight alley under 23-hr. 
hunger. 9 treatment groups were formed with 3 de- 
grees of hunger and 3 degrees of shock. Neither 
start box latency nor running time was effected by 
the irrelevant need being added to the motivational 
complex. These data provide evidence neither for 
nor against the theory. 22 references.—J. Arbit. 


‚ 3118. Estes, W. К. H Indiana) Of models 
and men. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 609-617.— 
“Although already too complicated for the average 
psychologist to handle . . . [theories of learning] are 
not yet adequate to account for the behavior of a 
rodent on a runway.” A mathematical model is pro- 
posed and considered in terms of certain empirica 
data. Game theory is also considered. A шаш 
matical model emerges which then has a guiding 106 
in the planning and interpretation of further experi- 
ments. Correspondences between properties of the 
model and properties of human behavior are sought 
as both model and man are “confronted with a series 
of increasingly novel and complex learning situa- 
tions.” The writer has “found that the steepest ob- 
stacle to theory construction in psychology is not the 
complexity of behavior.” Rather it is a combination 
of centuries of prescientific stereotypes and "the prO" 
nouncements of the academicians who have always 
known in advance, apparently by divine inspiration, 
exactly what kind of theory is possible and proper 
for psychology.” Experimental subjects will indi- 
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cate through their behavior to what kind of theory 
psychology is entitled —S. J. Lachman. 

3119. Fantz, R. L. (St. Vincent Charity Hosp., 
Cleveland, Ohio) Depth discrimination in dark- 
hatched chicks. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 47- 
50.—“The development of spatial vision was studied 
through a method applicable to newborn animals with- 
out training or experience. Dark-hatched chicks were 
exposed for short periods to solid and flat stimulus 
objects. The unrewarded pecks were recorded auto- 
matically. Two studies using different chicks and 
objects agreed in showing consistent perferences for 
the solid objects from the first 5 min, of experience. 
This was true whether or not pronounced shading 
was present as a depth cue. Further tests indicated 
а change in depth cues after experience, suggesting 
that the innate depth discrimination was altered 
through learning.” —C. Н. Ammons. 

3120. Fauls, Lydia Boyce, & Smith, Walter D. 
Sex-role learning of five-year-olds. J. genet. Psy- 
chol, 1956, 89, 105-117.—Ss were 38 middle-class 
children, aged 4-9 years to 5-9 years, Children in- 
dividually were presented 3 sets of paired pictures, 
depicting a child and 2 parents, each pair showed a 
child involved in a masculine play activity and in a 
contrasting feminine play activity. Recorded ver- 
batim were Ss' responses concerning their activity 
choices and their perceptions of parental preferences 
for the activities. Among findings: (a) Boys tended 
to choose masculine activities more frequently than 
did girls. (b) Only children chose sex-appropriate 
activities more frequently than did children with older 
like-sex sibs. (c) Both sexes perceived parents as 
preferring sex-appropriate activities more often than 
preferring sex-inappropriate activities for child. (d) 
There was no difference between frequencies with 
which children with older like-sex sibs and with which 
only children perceived parents as preferring Sex- 
appropriate activities. (e) Only children's choices 
ot play activities showed closer agreement with their 
perception of paternal preferences than did non-only 
Ss' choices and their perception of paternal prefer- 
ences, 30 references—S. M. Schoonover. 
E. Feudell, P. Das Gedächtnis als Funktion 
y irns. (Memory as a function of the brain.) Z. 

tersforsch., 1957, 11, 23-34.—A review of theo- 
retical and empirical works concerning memory as 
a function of the brain.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3122. Fields, Paul E. (U. Washington) The 
ect of whole-body X radiation upon activity 
white Straightaway, and maze performances of 
она J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
Ba —The results of 3 experiments utilizing 
Tm AM are summarized as follows: “1. Lethal 
Чоп radiation have a more pronounced effect 
CP е speed than the accuracy of response during 
A ne life of the rat. 2. The effect of sub- 
mus SEINS most apparent during the period of 
St isa adiation sickness .... 3. The delayed effect 
SM but sublethal radiation upon the accuracy of 
sin and relearning of the same or other maze 
than a six months later may be more significant 
E 5 immediate effect and may still exist after all 
Bune have cleared up. 4. The demon- 
Hee ot m significant effects will depend on the na- 
EM е methods and complexity of the measuring 
S used... 5. A well-learned elevated T-maze 
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habit may continue to function satisfactorily after ex- 
posures to radiation levels which apparently diminish 
the rat's ability to learn new complex patterns on a 
vertical maze.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3123. Finger, Frank W., Reid, Lyne Starling, & 
Weasner, Marvin Harold. (U. Virginia) The 
effect of reinforcement upon activity during cyclic 
food deprivation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 
50, 495—498.—Rats being maintained on 23-hour food 
deprivation were given one hour access to an activity 
wheel every second day. One group was fed im- 
mediately after their hour in the wheel, while the 
other group was detained in a neutral box for one 
hour before feeding. By the 15th running session the 
immediately reinforced animals’ activity was 28% 
greater than the delayed group. "The results dem- 
onstrate that reinforcement can, unless controlled, 
invalidate running-wheel activity as a measure of 
drive."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3124. Fisher, S., & Cleveland, Sidney E. Rela- 
tionship of body image boundaries to memory for 
completed and incompleted tasks. J. Psychol., 
1956, 42, 35-41.—Previous work by the writers has 
demonstrated that individuals who conceive of their 
body boundaries as impermeable are more likely to 
have a high level of aspiration and be oriented to- 
ward goal attainment than individuals who conceive 
of their boundaries as permeable, It was therefore 
hypothesized that Ss with more impermeable bound- 
aries would recall a relatively larger proportion of 
incompleted to completed tasks than would Ss with 
less permeable boundaries. This hypothesis was sup- 
ported by data in which Ss were asked to recall a 
variety of completed and incompleted tasks which 
they undertook in an ego involving atmosphere.—R. 
W. Husband. 

3125. Florés, César. Le róle de la similitude 
des éléments dans l'apprentissage et le transfert. 
(The role of similarity of elements in learning and 
transfer.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 399-424.—54 
studies are reviewed in terms of the problem of simi- 
larity ; learning and retention ; similarity, transfer, and 
intra-series interference. The importance of the ef- 
fects of facilitation is a direct function of the degree 
of similarity between the stimuli of respective series. 
The relationship between the value of interference 
effects and the variations of similarity is expressed 
by a complex function whose best approximation 15 
presented in the Skaggs-Robinson hypothesis. The 
importance of the influence of similarity variations 
should not obscure the role of other variables.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

3126. Frankmann, Judith Р. (U. Indiana) Ef- 
fect of amount of interpolated learning and time 
interval before test on retention in rats. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 462-466.—“Statistical learning 
theory predicts that retention of a response, will be 
(a) inversely related to the number of IL trials, and 
(b) directly related to the duration of the time in- 
terval between IL and retention test.” Use of a T 
maze discrimination with its reversal as the inter- 
polated task found evidence to support the predictions. 
—J. Arbit. 


(Iowa State Coll.) 


function of anxie Y. 
rpm y Sci., 1057, Oh, 520-523.—No significant 
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difference was found between high and low anxiety 
Ss learning lists of nonsense syllables. With intra- 
list similarity added the results were still nonsig- 
nificant, but an interaction favoring the high anxiety 
group on the high intra-list similarity condition was 
noted. Pronounced task differences for Ss combined 
were obtained, however.—C. F. Haner. 

3128, Fujita, Osamu. (U. Tokyo) Studies of 
spontaneous alternation in the rat: III. The ef- 
fect of repetition of forced trials and pretest in- 
tervals. Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 189-197.—In 3 
groups of rats, with 0, 4, and 9 forced trials, respec- 
tively, the percentage of alternation decreased as the 
pretest interval increased. With 4 forced trials the 
percentage decreased, but with 9 it increased. The 
higher the percentage, the shorter the running time. 
It is concluded that the facilitating effect is closely 
related to reinforcement.—J. Lyons. 

3129. Gatti, G. L. Azione dei farmaci tran- 
quillanti sui vari tipi di comportamento del ratto 
condizionato. (Effect of tranquilizing drugs on 
various types of behavior in the conditioned rat.) In 
S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 125-135.—5 tranquilizers are used in 
a series of animal experiments involving the “lever 
pressing response" (Skinner) and wherein the “emo- 
tional reactions" of the animals could be observed 
under stress, The effects differed for each tranqui- 
lizer. "With meprobamate the stress reaction was 
lowered without the loss of the conditioned response. 
Chlorpromazine and reserpine were effective "through 
a deconditioning of indifference towards the environ- 
ment." With benactizine the effect was achieved 
"through dissociation from the environment." Re- 
sults are discussed in terms of research method and 
the need for continued psychopharmacological study 
at the infrahuman level. English summary. 40 refer- 
ences.—L, А. Pennington. 

3130. Gerall, Arnold A., Sampson, Philip B., & 
Boslov, Gertrude L. (U. Rochester ) lassical 
conditioning of human pupillary dilation. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 467-474.—Used 3 types of UCS: 
shock paired with light offset, light offset alone, and 
shock alone. Sensitization controls were run for the 
first and third types. The groups that had shock as 
part of the UCS showed conditioning and extinction, 
the other groups did not. Concluded that reinforce- 
ment effects conditioning of an autonomic nervous 
system response. The equivocal results of previous 
work in this area may be due to the absence of rein- 
forcement, Suggest that in the present study a gen- 
eralized fear reaction was modified rather than a 
specific light reflex. 19 references.—J, Arbit. 

3131. Grabowski, Ulrich. Einsichitges Verhal- 
ten eines Chow-Chow. (Insightful behavior of a 
chow.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1957, 14, 238-240.—An 
anecdote is related in which a chow dog which had 
previously learned to open doors, solved an Umweg 
problem in a single trial. English summary.—C. J. 
Smith. 

3132. Green, Edward J., & Meinig, Fred R. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) Rate as response probability 
in discrimination learning. Science, 1957, 126, 
1339-1340.— “It has been argued that rate of respond- 
ing is the only appropriate datum to a formulation of 
behavioral change in terms of response probability. 
. . . The experiments reported in this paper were 
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designed to evaluate response rate as it corresponds 
to specific probabilistic predictions.” Results indicate 
that different schedules of reinforcement produce large 
differences in rate and temporal patterning of re- 
sponse. However, it seems safe to conclude that 
despite these effects “rate of response is a sensitive 
datum for the evaluation of probabilistic predictions, 
This is of importance, for it makes possible direct ex. 
tensions of current learning models to more general 
experimental conditions than have hitherto been em- 
ployed."—S. J. Lachman. 

3133. Green, Edward J. A simplified model for 
stimulus discrimination. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 
56-63.—"A particular examination of the S’ peak 
from the standpoint of the extension of the Estes- 
Burke statistical learning theory supposes the peak to 
be generated by simultaneous additive and subtractive 
processes working upon response probabilities as- 
sociated with stimulus elements within and outside 
the intercept of the S and S' subsets. Certain ex- 
act experimental predictions are made and examined, 
and some questions concerning its use in developing 
a program of research are raised as it compares with 
other current approaches. In the light of available 
evidence, extensions are suggested for broadening the 
scope of the present analysis.”—C. К. Bishop. 

3134. Haner, Charles, & Peterson, Richard. 
(Grinnell Coll.) A test of learning with responses 
minimized by the use of a movable maze. Proc, 
Towa Acad. Sci., 1957, 64, 524-526.—A single unit 
T maze was developed which could be “pulled around 
the rat while it remained motionless in a fixed cage. 
The wings of the maze were distinctive in appear- 
ance, Experimental rats were given 9 rides to the 
rewarded (food) end and 9 to the nonrewarded end. 
Following this pretraining experimental and con- 
trol animals were allowed free choice runs. No sig- 
nificant differences in the percentage of correct 
choices or time to run between groups were obtained 
although the experimental animals were consistently 
superior to the controls.—C. F. Haner. 

3135. Havorka, E. J. (U. Indiana) Electro- 
convulsive shock as a trial terminator. Psychol, 
Rep., 1958, 4, 35-38.—“Two groups of rats were run 
in an exploration of electro-convulsive shock as à 
trial terminator and as a possible experimental coun- 
terpart of the Guthrian concept of reinforcement, 
After a series of food-reinforced trials on which S 
was trained to reach over a bar, ECS was made con- 
tingent upon depression of the bar, Number of daily 
trials on which Ss depressed the bar, thereby setting 
off the ECS, varied directly with ECS intensity. 
Findings are interpreted in terms of differential la- 
tencies of the convulsions which are considered to 
give rise to differential opportunity for the develop- 
ment of avoidance behavior. The finding that most 
Ss ceased responding suggests that it may not b 
easy to achieve a set of ECS conditions which termi- 
nate learning trials without also producing avoidance 
behavior."—C. Н. Ammons. 


3136. Henderson, Robert L. (U. Missouri) 
Stimulus-intensity dynamism and secondary pe 
forcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 3. Я 
344.—6 groups of rats were tested for operant, T 
sponse levels of bar-pressing when light of a anh 
intensity, but not food, followed the responses. EM 
animal was then given 80 reinforcements in a strai£ 
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mway with the same intensity of light as had previ- 
sly followed bar-pressing now associated with food, 
periods with the light as reinforcement for bar- 
ing did not give evidence that secondary rein- 
ement was more potent as a function of stimulus 
nsity.—L. I. O’Kelly. 
3137. Herman, D. T. & Engstrand, R. (U. 
ita) Order effect in problem solving. Psy- 
hol. Rep., 1957, 3, 623-626.—"84 Ss were run to de- 
ine whether position and alphabet principles for 
ing problems, when common stimulus materials 
used, show erential effects of solution stimu- 
is functions as a result of order of problem presen- 
solving interbehaviors which involve 
s functions were found to show posi- 
ive transfer. Problem-solving interbehaviors which 
olve dissimilar stimulus functions were found to 
WW zero or negative transfer."—C. H. Ammons. 
138. Herrnstein, R. J., & Morse, W. H. (Har- 
d U.) Some effects of response-independent 
ive reinforcement on maintained operant be- 
or. J. comp. physiol. Psychol. 1957, 50, 461— 
igeons were trained in a pecking apparatus 
m an intermittent reinforcement schedule that dif- 
entially reinforced low rates of response, and with 
superimposed procedure of a periodic presentation 
4 previously neutral visual stimulation followed 
food reinforcement, the latter being independent 
of Ss’ responses. Тһе response-independent rein- 
forcement produced a large increase in rate of the 
üperant responding.—7L. I. O’Kelly. 
139. Hoffeld, Donald R.  (U. Wisconsin) 
nsfer from verbal pretraining to motor per- 
formance as a function of response similarity and 
ngle of movement. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 353- 
/.—Using a mirror tracing task consisting of hori- 
ntal lines and lines forming angles with these hori- 
Ontal lines studied the effect of verbal pretraining. 
nd a slight inhibitory effect of the verbal pre- 
ining with the smaller angles used and a facilitory 
ect with the larger angles. Performance for the 
Ontrol group is also a function of angle of move- 
Ment, 16 references.—J. Arbit. 


3140, Hopkins, C. О. (Ed. Manual steering 
isplay studies at Hughes Aircraft Company, 1953 
0 1955. Culver City, Calif.: Hughes Aircraft Com- 
y, 1958. v. p.—4 experimental steering displays 
use in manually flown, radar-directed interceptor 
cks Were compared with the E-Series steering 
Play in the Hughes interceptor attack simulator. 
s nent groups of 12 pilots each learned to fly 
» ulated attacks using a given display. Only pilots 
3 Xperienced in flying radar-directed attacks were 
д in these experiments, The criterion of pilot 
n" ance was the extrapolated miss-at-firing, and 
ү ы recorded automatically in both azimuth and 
the En A comparison of the learning curves for 
the arious groups showed performance with each of 
керпеш displays to be significantly superior 
Mee nance with the E-Series display, both ini- 
Р and at the end of the practice series. Pilots 
Win to use the display that presented a single 
le tied airplane symbol more rapidly than they 
Bst to use the other 3 experimental displays. A 
EE ү the completion of the learning series in- 
RN that pilots who had learned to use the E- 
ties display had little difficulty in making the 
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transition to one of the experimental displays, but that 
pilots who had learned to use one of the experimental 
displays had considerable difficulty in making the 
transition to the E-Series display.—D. L. Stresing. 


3141. Hughes, K. R., Cooper, R. M., & Zubek, 
John P. (U. Manitoba) Effect of glutamic acid 
on the learning ability of bright and dull rats: 
III. Effect of varying dosages. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1957, 11, 253-255.—As a previous study had indicated 
that daily supplements of 200 mg. of monosodium 
glutamate had improved the learning ability of dull 
rats, a larger dosage was given to see if this might 
produce greater improvement. One of 3 groups of 
rats from the McGill dull strain (Ез) was given 
daily supplements of 500 mg. of glutamate, one group 
was given 200 mg., and the third the same food with- 
out supplement. At 65 days of age all groups were 
tested on the Hebb-Williams maze. The mean errors” 
and times of the 500 mg. group were almost identical 
with those of the control animals. The 200 mg. group 
averaged fewer errors than the controls, but the 
difference was not statistically significant, results 
inconsistent with those of the earlier study.—R. 
Davidon. 


3142. Hughes, Lawson Н. (U. Indiana.) Sac- 
charine reinforcement in a maze. J. comp, 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 431-435.—Rats adapted 
for 10 days to periods of saccharine drinking were 
run ona simple T maze for 40 daily trials, 2 volumes 
and 3 concentrations of saccharine were used as rein- 
forcement. A significantly greater number of cor- 
rect choices were made to the large volume and differ- 
ences among concentration levels were significant, 
as was the volume-concentration interaction, Run- 
ning speed was greater for the larger volume, but 
concentration differences were not productive of dif- 
ferences in running time.—L. I. O’Kelly. 


3143. Hurwitz, H. M. B. (U. London) Peri- 
odicity of response in operant extinction. Quart, 
J. exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 177-184.—An analysis of 
the distribution of responses during extinction for 11 
rats trained in a Skinner box phoned an earlier 
suggestion that the extinction trial can be separated 
into respondent and silent periods. “Response rates 
during respondent periods show relatively little de- 
cline throughout the extinction period investigated, 
whereas silent periods increase with positive accelera- 
tion.” The use of the traditional exponential function 
for response rates as a basis for quantifying critical 
intervening variables is questioned.—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 


3144. Hurwitz, Н. M. B., & De, S. C. (U. Lon- 
don) Studies in light reinforced behavior: II. 
Effect of food deprivation and stress. Psychol, 
Rep., 1958, 4, 71-77.—“In the present experiments 
we tried to establish whether the rat's lever-pressing 
activity, when the only source of reinforcement was . 
the turning on of a dim light, was related to the 
hunger drive and also to stressful conditions such as 
receiving unavoidable electric shock. Ss tested under 
6, 7, 12, 17, and 22 hr. of food deprivation yielded 
scores contrary to predictions derived from Hullian 
theory. It was also found that if the shock was paired 
with a light, the light became a transituational in- 
hibitor, depressing the lever-scores to a significant 
extent.”—C, H. Ammons. 
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3145. Ivashchenko, F. I. Opyt izucheniia vzai- 
modeistviia slov slyshimykh, vidimykh i proiznosi- 
mykh. (Experimental study of the interaction be- 
tween words heard, seen, and pronounced.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'., 1958, 8, 175-181.—Utilizing 
the method of Ivanov-Smolenskii, motor conditioned 
reflexes in 20 adults and children were elaborated to 
a conditioned stimulus: either a word heard, seen, or 
pronounced by the S. Subsequently, transfer of the 
conditioned reflex was tested with the same word 
presented in a different mode. The following was 
found: (a) transfer from word heard to word pro- 
nounced by the S occurred in 70% of the Ss, (b) 
transfer from word heard to word seen occurred in 
90% of the Ss, and (c) transfer from word pro- 
nounced by the S to a word of similar meaning but 
presented orally or visually occurred in only 10% 
of the Ss. It is concluded that the “word is a single 
functional system" and that its "individual compon- 
ents may be interchangeable."—7. D. London. 

3146. James, H. (University Coll. One trial 
learning and the suppression of interference. 

Quart. J. exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 185-189.—Ss who 
had learned a series of items in one order relearned 
the same items in a different order. The hypothesis 
tested was that one-trial relearning is ensured in this 
situation if interference between the 2 tasks is re- 
duced to zero. "Comparison of the present experi- 
ment with a similar one reported by Mandler and 
Heinemann . . . suggests the hypothesis that the dis- 
covery of order in the stimulus situation is necessary, 
in addition to the suppression of interference, if one 
trial learning is to occur.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3147. Jarzabek, Wiesław. Wpływ tla elemen- 
tów kojarzonych na ich reprodukcje. (The influ- 
ence of the ground of associated elements in their 
reproduction.) Studia psychol., 1957, 2, 126-134.— 
The aim of this experimental research was to in- 
vestigate the influence of the colored ground on the 
memorization of nonsense syllables. Having learned 
3 triads of nonsense syllables each on different colored 
grounds, the S had to associate 2 syllables when the 
first one of every triad had been shown on different 
ground than previously. The ground on which syl- 
lables to be associated are presented is not indifferent, 
and changes of ground cause disturbances in associa- 
tions,—M. Choynowski. 

3148. Jeffrey, W. E. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Effect of meaning and direction of train- 
ing on mediated association. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 
3, 555-560.—An experiment was designed to compare 
learning under 2 mediation paradigms with that of 
control groups for acquired distinctiveness and warm- 
up, Retroactive inhibition was minimized by using 
a motor response as the criterion task. The associa- 
tion value level of the nonsense syllables used as 
stimuli and responses was varied. The mediation 
procedure was superior to the acquired distinctiveness 
and warm-up procedures. Mean performance of the 
group following a semantic generalization paradigm 
fell between the mediation and acquired distinctive- 
ness groups. The effect of the different association 
levels on performance was highly significant but there 
was no statistically demonstrable interaction with the 
training effect—C. H. Ammons. 

3149. Jeffrey, Wendell E., & Kaplan, Richard J. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Semantic generaliza- 
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tion with experimentally induced associations. J, 
exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 336-338.—"'Previous studies 
of semantic generalization have used associations pro- 
vided in the uncontrolled experience of S. The pres- 
ent experiment . . . provided the appropriate associa- 
tions through training. With each S serving as his 
own control, that arrangement of syllables that was 
expected to facilitate performance did so to an extent 
differing significantly from a presumably neutral ar- 
rangement, and an arrangement expected to produce 
interference. The latter two training procedures, 
however, did not produce differential learning on the 
critical task.”—J. Arbit. 

3150. Jenkins, J. J., Mink, W. D., & Russell, W. 
A. (U. Minnesota) Associative clustering as a 
function of verbal association strength. Psychol, 
Rep., 1958, 4, 127-136.—"Each of 4 groups .. . re- 
called a different word list comprised of stimulus and 
response words from the Kent-Rosanoff association 
test. . . . The average strength of the stimulus and 
response pairs (as measured by frequency of oc- 
currence in word association norms) varied sys- 
tematically from list to list. . . . [The] data, which 
confirmed the findings of the earlier analysis, showed 
that forward and reverse data may be viewed as 
points on a continuous function. . . . Evidence sug- 
gested that the variability in the results might be at- 
tributed to group differences in commonality. The 
results are interpreted as demonstrating that associa- 
tive clustering in recall is an increasing monotonic 
function of the free association strength of the pairs 
being recalled,"—C. H. Ammons. 


3151. Jensen, Donald D. (Yale U.) More on 
“learning” іп paramecia. Science, 1957, 126, 1341- 
1342.—"In a previous report (see 32: 233) I sug- 
gested a mechanism, other than learning, to explain 
the results reported in 1952 by Gelber (see 27: 201). 
In a current report (see 33: 2957) Gelber describes 
some additional experiments. Jensen critically com- 
ments on each of Gelber's recently reported experi- 
ments. The presence of bacterial concentrations re- 
sulting from reinforcement procedures, the effect of 
bacterial concentrations on the behavior of paramecia, 
and the influence of paramecium-produced, movement- 
restricting acid zones . . . may enable из... to ac- 
count for the results newly reported by Gelber. Ex- 
periments less amenable to alternative interpretation 
are needed to justify recourse to the concept of learn- 
ing."—$S. J. Lachman. 


3152. John, Erwin Roy. (U. California Medical 
Center, Los Angeles) Contributions to the study 
of the problem-solving process, Psychol. Monogr., 
1957, 71(18) (Whole No. 447), 39 p.—The utiliza- 
tion of a new approach to problem-solving in which 
the S is provided "with a standard minimum of in- 
formation about a problem and then require him to 
structure his own pre-solution behavior with a mini- 
mum of externally imposed constraint" is attained in 
part at least in the “Problem-Solving and Information 
Apparatus" (PSI) used in this study. Utilizing this 
electro mechanical Boolean computer, the investigator 
studied problem-solving behavior in 59 University of 
Chicago students and staff members. He reports on 
significant differences in performance related ‘to the 
disciplines from whence the Ss are obtained, the 
Stage of training and education they have attained, 
personality factors, еїс.—М. A, Seidenfeld. 
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3 Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U.) The 
f delay of secondary reward in avoid- 
ing. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
|—Hooded rats were trained in an avoidance 
tion with varying periods of delay before a re- 
"terminated the CS. Acquisition of avoidance 
а negative monotonic function of the delays (0, 
; and 10 sec.) —L. I. O'Kelly. 

. Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U.) The 
ent of delay of secondary reward in avoid- 
learning tested on avoidance trials only. J. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 450-456.—Using a 
box, delay of CS-termination was varied on 
dance trials only, In one experiment, continued 
00 trials, acquisition of the avoidance response 
\ "declining monotonic function of CS-termina- 

m delay through the range from zero to 5 sec., but 
0 sec. delay group did differ significantly from the 
. group. When CS-termination was varied only 
е first avoidance trial, the number of escape 
| between the first and second avoidance trial 
also a monotonic function of CS-termination 
. “The data, demonstrating the effects of a 
trial, support the assumption that delay of 
ermination is a delay of secondary reward."— 
"Kelly. 

. Kamin, Leon J. (McMaster U.) The re- 
n of an incompletely learned avoidance re- 

« J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 457-460. 
е retention curve for an incompletely learned 
lance habit was determined for rats 0, 0.5, 1, 6, 
А hrs. or 19 days after 25 training trials. Amount 
transfer from original learning was a significant 
linear function of retention interval, declining 
LO to 1hr., then rising from 1 hr. to 10 days. 2 
esses are suggested, “а forgetting process which 
es an asymptote by 1 hr., and an ‘incubation’ 
Ocess.”—L. Т. O'Kelly. 

3156. Kamin, Leon J., & Fedorchak, Olga. 
(Queen's U., Kingston) The Taylor Scale, hunger, 
d verbal learning. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 11, 
18.—Presuming the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 

measures drive (irrelevant D), it was pre- 

cted that the effects on learning of high anxiety 
4 similar to those of hunger. Manifest 
ety, hunger, and sex were dichotomized in a 2 
2 factorial design, and the 40 Ss learned a list 
ed-associate adjectives in which intra-list re- 
onse competition was minimal. High anxiety and 
€ sex were associated with poor learning. There 
no effect of hunger and no interaction was sig- 
int, With anxiety effects different from those 
ве, the Taylor score as a measure of ir- 

ant D is in question. The observed relation 
ed: anxiety and learning and the opposite ob- 
Etwa might both be accounted for in terms 
difficulty. —R. Davidon. 


7. Kelleher, R. T. (Yerkes Lab. of Primate 
Tange Park, Fla.) A multiple schedule of 
eR med reinforcement with chimpanzees. Psy- 
с avep., 1957, 3, 485-491.—"In Exp. I, different 
5s indicated whether a 5-min. fixed-interval, or 
"Tesponse fixed-ratio schedule of reinforcement was 

ect, Under these conditions it was possible to 
the length of time S was required to work 
ARS before exchanging them for food to 

min. Both the overall rates of responding 
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and local rate changes were directly related to the 
temporal proximity of exchange. Stimulus control 
developed with 1 S but the other S showed it only in 
the first hour of the last 4 sessions. In Exp. II, Ss 
had 7 sessions on a 20-response fixed-ratio schedule 
of conditioned reinforcement and were then returned 
to the schedule used in Exp. I for 7 more sessions. 
On a 20-response fixed-ratio schedule there were 
pauses early in each session, but all responding oc- 
curred at high local rates. Stimulus control developed 
in both Ss over the last 4 sessions on the multiple 
schedule.”—C. H. Ammons. 


3158. Kelly, James G., Blake, R. R., & Strom- 
berg, C. E. The effect of role training on role 
reversal Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 95-104.—3 
groups of college students were used as Ss to test 
the theory that role training experience increases 
role taking skill. Ascendant Ss after training showed 
increased capacity to act in a submissive manner, 
but not the submissive Ss, who did not show much 
change. However, submissive Ss were able to resist 
group pressures better than ascendant Ss. The basic 
proposition that role taking skill is improved by 
practice is partially validated. 25 references.—A. J. 
Corsini. 

3159. Khairy, Melek; Russell, R. W., & Yudkin, 
John. (University Coll.) Some effects of thiamine 
deficiency and reduced caloric intake on avoidance 
training and on reactions to conflict. Quart. J. 
exper. Psychol, 1957, 9, 190-205.—“Behaviour in 
three different situations was studied: in an instru- 
mental conditioning situation involving jumping to 
a platform to avoid shock; in an avoidance-avoidance 
conflict situation; and in a second instrumental con- 
ditioning situation requiring lever pressing to avoid 
shock.” Results indicated that the induced thiamine 
deficiency “did not affect the efficiency of condition- 
ing . . . was associated with exaggerated reactions 
during exposure of the animals to conflict, deficient 
animals tending to show greater response rigidity 
and ‘displacement activity." Тһе effects become 
greater in comparison to the controls as the number of 
conflict trials increased.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3160. Koriakin, M. F. O sostave pozitsionnykh 
vozbuzhdenii v uslovnom  oboronitel'no-dviga- 
tel'nom reflekse sobaki. (On the contribution of 
postural excitation in [patterning] the conditioned 
defensive motor reflex in the dog.) Fiziol. Zh. 555, К, 
1958, 44, 393-403.—In the process of elaborating a 
conditioned defensive motor reaction in the dog, a con- 
ditioned postural response forms earlier Шап the 
conditioned local reaction of a reinforced limb. De- 
scriptive and comparative details are furnished.—I. 
D. London. 

3161. Kral, V. A. (McGill U.) Neuro-psychi- 
atric observation in an old peoples home: Studies 
of memory dysfunction in senescence. J. Geront., 
1958, 13, 169-176.—Ss aged 79.4 years (N= 162) 
were examined psychiatrically and neurologically and 
approximately 2/3 were found to have loss in memory. 
Loss was of both recent and remote тетогу.—/. Bot- 
winick. 

3162. LaBerge, David L., & Smith, Adrienne. 
(U. Indiana) Selective sampling in discrimination 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 423-430.—On 
the basis of statistical learning theory hypothesized 
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that Ss responding at or near asymptote would be 
selectively ignoring background common elements. 
The results support the selective sampling hypothesis. 
Also found that a change in the probabilities of sig- 
nals in a discrimination problem produced a decre- 
ment in performance. 15 references —J. Arbit. 


3163. Lambert, R. Distribution d'influence et 
nature de la tache dans des petits groupes de 
travail. (The distribution of influence and the nature 
of the task in small working groups.) Bull. Cent. 
Etud, Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 367-371.—"An ex- 
periment was conducted with 20 groups of six sub- 
jects each performing a task of the speed-precision 
type. The procedure used consisted in alternately 
removing each group member and measuring his in- 
fluence through the variations in the performance of 
the group. An experimental apparatus was devised 
to make possible the use of this procedure. Both 
speed and precision were measured. The experiment 
shows that the relationship between these two factors 
varies with time. The degree of active participation 
by the most influential group members also causes 
the relationship to change, while persevering in the 
choice of the itinerary does not seem to affect it."— 
V. Sanua. 

3164. Lauer, Donald W., & Carterette, Teresa 

S. (U. Indiana) Changes in response measures 
over repeated acquisitions and extinctions of a 
running habit. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
334-338.—In a test of the contiguity-interference in- 
terpretation of partial reinforcement an experimental 
group of rats was given alternate acquisition and 
extinction series in an enclosed runway through 4 
acquisitions, while a control group was given con- 
tinuous reinforcement for an equal number of trials. 
The results were interpreted as being favorable to 
the hypothesis in some respects but not in others,— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

3165. Lipton, Leonard, & Blanton, Richard L. 
(U. Kentucky) The semantic differential and 
mediated generalization as measures of meaning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 431—437.— The amplitude 
of mediated or semantic generalization was an inverse 
function of the difference between the original stimu- 
lus figures to which the syllables had been associated 
whether measured by the GSR or Semantic Differ- 
ential. Since the Semantic Differential provides 
multidimensional measures, the obtained gradient holds 
only for a stimulus dimension clearly defined by the 
characteristics of the figures to which associations 
are made. Differences in conceptual ability and 
level of learning were not related to level of gen- 
eralization.—J. Arbit. 

3166. McClearn, Gerald E.  (U. Wisconsin) 
Differentiation learning by monkeys. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 436-440.—A variety of 6- 
trial differentiation problems were presented to 10 
Java monkeys in the Wisconsin General Test ap- 
paratus. Only one stimulus was presented on each 

trial, latencies and directions of choice being meas- 
ured. “The results indicate that the tendency to 
respond to a stimulus, as measured by latency and by 
probability of withholding response longer than 5 sec., 
is strikingly reduced when there had been one previ- 
ous unrewarded presentation of the stimulus, but that 
additional presentations do not enhance this effect.” 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 
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3167. McCormack, P. D. (State U. Iowa) 
Negative transfer in motor performance follow. 
ing a critical amount of verbal pretraining. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 27-31.—'"The purpose 
a . was to determine whether or not negative 
transfer effects [would] be evident in the perform- 
ance of a motor task subsequent to a critical amount 
of verbal pretraining, an amount . . . sufficient to 
elicit a maximal number of generalized errors at 
the point of its termination. . . . 50 male Ss learned 
to move a steel rod into channels [on the] Star 
Discrimeter corresponding to 6 red-yellow lights. 
25 Ss had previously learned to associate an adjective 
with each hue, 25 others were given practice, prior 
to the motor task, in associating adjectives with blue- 
green stimuli. Ss were given 40 trials. . . . Ss pre- 
trained on the motor task stimuli showed inferior 
performance early in the task, but superior per- 
formance later. The trend lines of the 2 groups were 
significantly different in slope . . . due, in part |.. 
to negative transfer effects." —C. Н. Ammons. 

3168. Macek, Albert. (State U. Iowa) Transfer 
Írom verbal to motor responses of different de- 
grees of concordance. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1957, 
64, 527-535.—During pretraining groups of Ss 
learned verbal responses to colors and subsequently 
learned responses on the Star Discrimeter to these 
colors. The verbal responses learned represented 
100%, 67%, 33%, and 0% concordance with the re- 
actions subsequently learned on the Discrimeter. A 
control group learned adjectives to the colors in the 
pretraining. In terms of correct responses and errors 
the 33% and 0% concordance groups showed no 
negative transfer, but the 100% and 67% con- 
cordance groups did show facilitation —C. F. Haner. 

3169. Maier, Norman R. F., & Ellen, Paul. 
Studies of abnormal behavior in the rat: XXIV. 
Position habits, position stereotypes, and abor- 
tive behavior. /. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 35-49.— 
Ss were a group of 49 rats and a group of 55 rats. 
The former were trained to form position responses 
and then to replace this response with a discrimination 
response. The latter were placed in an insoluble 
problem, they too developed position responses and 
then were required to learn the discrimination prob- 
lem. It was concluded: that position responses de- 
veloped during frustration continue despite being 
unadaptive, and that abortive behavior is an animal's 
means of reducing punishment of jumping to a locked 
window.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3170. Mathers, Boyd L. (U. Minnesota) The 
effect of certain parameters on the acquisition of 
fear. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 329-333.— 
In a study of avoidance learning in rats, 3 levels o 
shock, 2 levels of fear-inducing stimulus intensity, 
and 2 different numbers of trials were combined in 
a factorial design. Both of the intensity variables 
had significant effects for response latency and re- 
sistance to extinction, but number of trials did not.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

3171. Meier, G. W., & Menzel, E. W., Jr. (Van- 
derbilt U.) Prediction of behavior in a free and in 
a patterned situation. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 537- 
545.—"This experiment was conducted in order to 
critically examine certain aspects of Guthrie's theory 
which seem relevant to the problem of conceptualizing 
and evaluating intra-subject variability in learning- 
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‘two groups (free-runners and maze-runners) of 10 
golden Syrian hamsters were run on 5-unit elevated 
linear T maze. Authors found that: (a) The ex- 
periment supported Guthrie’s contention that a good 
predictor of behavior is what the S did last in the 
same situation, but the principle was not shown to 
be the best predictor. Accuracy of predictions was 
a function of problem type. (b) Results contradicted 
Guthrie’s implication that the course of behavior 
change is essentially the same regardless of problem 
type. (c) There were distinct but complex rela- 
tionships between variability and efficiency of per- 
formance, both within and between tasks."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

3172. Miles, Raymond C. (U. Wisconsin) De- 
layed-response learning in the marmoset and the 
macaque. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 352- 
355.—"A comparison of three marmosets and three 
rhesus macaques was made with a delayed-response 
procedure. Care was taken to control difference in 
learning-test experience through giving an identical 
number of trials for each delay interval to all Ss. 
Rather than being trained to a criterion on each de- 
lay, Ss were trained on all delay-intervals simultane- 
ously... . The marmosets were tested for 1,200 prob- 
lems, and the macaques received 900. The rhesus 
Macaque was clearly superior to the marmoset 
throughout the entire experiment and for all the delay 
intervals. This difference was accentuated for the 
longer delays."—L. I. O'Kelly. 


3173. Miles, Raymond C.  (U. Wisconsin) 
Learning-set formation in the squirrel monkey. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 356-357.— "Three 
Squirrel monkeys, Saimiri sciureus, were trained on 
1000 six-trial discrimination problems, and their 
Performance was compared with that previously ob- 
tained from the marmoset and the rhesus. Тһе 
Squirrel monkey was superior to the marmoset but 
inferior to the macaque. This hierarchical arrange- 
ment of these primate species supports the thesis that 
Nonspecific transfer resulting from multiple-problem 
earning is both a measure of general learning ca- 
pacity and a useful procedure for comparative psy- 
chology." Т. O'Kelly. 

E. Miller, Neal E. Objective techniques for 
In EE motivational effects of drugs on animals. 
шк arattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic 
ae ius 33: 3944), 83-103.—"A variety of be- 
ioa measures of both appetitive and aversive 
m are available. We have discussed the ad- 
A 2 and limitations of a considerable number of 
D Eum including rewarding and punishing 
mh di icited by electrical stimulation of the brain, 
Seta К. кезе some new techniques. Experi- 
есу u les show that these measures are not com- 
Bri pue they can be influenced by side-effects 
avoid Dunt | well as by its motivational effect. To 
Cross-che D ing generalizations, therefore, one must 
ү C diverse techniques against each other. . . . 
tology ms develop a basic Science of psychopharma- 
Blitation provide a rational basis for practical ap- 
Dp to mental hygiene in the same way that the 
for the organic chemistry provides a rational basis 
E Synthesis of new compounds." 50 references. 
3175, Pennington. 
Wnts Morrow, Ann E. (Pontiac, Mich.) Who 
О memorize? Education, 1957, 77, 442-444. 
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—Emphasizing the positive aspects of memorizing, 
the author points out need for skillful guidance, 
learning hindered by reluctance, the factor of quan- 
tity, memorizing as punishment, value in original 
words, natural learning, creation of pleasant attitudes, 
student selected lines, and values in memorizing —S. 
M. Amatora. 


3176. Mosteller, Frederick. Stochastic models 
for the learning process. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 
1958, 102, 53-59.—3 examples of the use of stochastic 
(probabilistic) mathematical models for the under- 
standing of how learning occurs: (a) Escape-avoid- 
ance situation. "'Stat-dogs" (hypothetical dogs in 
statistical model) compared with real dogs (in ex- 
periment). Certain mathematical assumptions give 
close agreement. (b) Mixed reinforcement and 
extinction with fish. 2 mathematical alternatives. In 
one set "stat-fish" and real fish agree, supporting 
choice of one theory over the other. (c) Mathe- 
matical assumption for Estes' compound learning give 
frequencies that agree closely with empirical findings, 
confirming his hypothesis. (d) A new mathe- 
matical problem is discussed. 31 references.—E. G. 
Boring. 

3177. Mowrer, О. Н. (0. Illinois, Chicago) 
Hearing and speaking: An analysis of language 
learning. J. speech Dis. 1958, 23, 143-152.— The 
author considers the traditional theories of conditioned 
reflex, the law of effect, and imitation inadequate. 
He discusses his autism theory which consists of 
secondary reinforcing properties. He believes that 
the autism theory fits other habits as well.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


3178. Muenzinger, K. F., & Evans, W. О. (U. 
Colorado) Black preference or artifact? Psychol. 
Rep., 1957, 3, 493-495.—To determine whether dif- 
ferences in learning a black-positive habit as com- 
pared with a white-positive habit were due to ex- 
perimental artifact or to strong black preference, one 
group of hooded rats was trained in an apparatus with 
a white-black-white pattern of choice alleys and 
another with a black-white-black pattern, with only 2 
alleys present at any 1 trial. Results showed that the 
differences between learning white-positive and black- 
positive habits were not caused by the situation in 
which a single alley, present in every trial, had to be 
discriminated from 1 of 2 different alleys only 1 of 
which was present in a particular trial—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


3179. Murdock, Bennet B. Jr. (U. Vermont) 
Transfer designs and formulas. Psychol, Bull., 
1957, 54, 313-326.— This paper includes a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the several experimental designs 
available for the study of transfer of training. The 
discussion is restricted to the experimental designs 
and formulae that are appropriate in 2 types of 
transfer studies—verbal transfer, and predifferentia- 
tion, not including motor transfer. The uses and 
misuses of the various designs and transfer formulae 
are presented. 78 references. J, Meyer. 


3180. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. Higher- 
order conditioning in the monkey. J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 67-72.—“Two ехрегітепіѕ were completed 
in an attempt to develop higher-order conditioning. 
Although the first-order response was readily ac- 
quired by all animals [8], only 46 per cent successfully 
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acquired a second-order response. One of the five 
animals in which third-order conditioning was at- 
tempted acquired the third-order response. The use- 
fulness of the higher-order paradigm was discussed 
. and it was suggested that the development of a 
first-order response to multiple stimuli possibly in- 
volving stimulus substitution of the reinforcing stimu- 
lus will parsimoniously describe phenomena Ages 
attributed to a higher-order conditioning."—C. 
Bishop. 

3181. Nadler, G. & Goldman, J. Operator per- 
formance studies: I, One-plane motion д 
J. industr, Engng., 1958, 9, 187-198.—The authors 
define learning as "the AU e of repeating a task 
over and over to meet the objective established for 
the task (quality) at a rate of performance con- 
sidered satisfactory (otani) ." An experiment was 
run using the UNOPAR device for studying motions 
in one-plane, 3 Ss were used. Because of experi- 
mental difficulties, experimental conclusions are lim- 
ited.—M, C. Payne, 


3182. Noble, C. E., Gannon, D. R., & Taylor, A. 
( Montana State i" Performance in co- 
ordination as a function of response duration. 
Percept, mot, Skills, 1958, 8, 39-46.—120 Ss, divided 
into 3 groups of 40, received 80 reinforced trials fol- 
lowed by a 2-min. rest period on the Complex Co- 
ordination Test, 40 additional trials under the same 
delay conditions were given, followed by a 2-min. 
rest. АП Ss in the .75-sec, and 2.25-sec, groups were 
shifted to the .25-sec, condition, and the 3 groups 
continued for 40 trials under identical work condi- 
tions, "There were significant differences in mean 
time per match attributable to amount of practice and 
response duration during the first 120 trials, but no 
evidence of differential reminiscence or non-parallel 
trends. . .. When the [2.25] delay group was anged 


to the [25] delay significant scoring gains resulted, 
but the final 40 trials showed no differences in trend 
Of! i vos iency. It was concluded that both 

[Ij] are independent of response duration 


Н, 

s 

f un task; learning . . . being a function of the 
number of reinforced trials."—C, H. Ammons, 


3183. Nyssen, René. Contribution tale 
а l'étude de "l'amnésie de fixation" dans la 
maladie de Korsakow d'origine alcoolique. (Ex- 
perimental contribution to the study of "fixation 
amnesia” in alcoholic Korsakow disease.) Acta 
neurol. Belg, 1957, 57, 639-666.—17 patients were 
subjected to daily training in recall, recognition, and 
retention of concrete words and easy designs of the 
Raven's matrices, All Ss have kept more or less 
some ability of acquiring simple memories, 9 were 
deficient in recognition of simple material recently 
acquired. All patients showed a striking loss in the 
ability to recall voluntary memories of recent acquisi- 
tion. The recall ability suffers much more than 
recognition with most patients when they are com- 
pared to a normal group. 4-page bibliography.—V, 
Sanua, 


3184. Overall, John E, & Brown, Lynn W. 
Recency, frequency, and probability in 
prediction. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 314-323.—On 
the basis of 2 T-maze experiments it is concluded that 
a theoretical model of learning which includes both 
recency and frequency principles is more predictive 
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than a theory using either recency or frequency alone, 
In one experiment with random reward ( 50-50) the 
model taking both recency and frequency into con. 
sideration predicted responses significantly better 
than either postremity, frequency, or probability 
models, In the second experiment with reward first 
favoring one goal box and then reversed, using rela- 
tive number of responses made to each alternative 
during the first complete alternation cycle during 
extinction as a measure of the relative strengths of 
the competing response tendencies developed during 
learning, the recency model predicted significantly 
better than chance, while the frequency model pre- 
dicted no better than chance.—C. K. Bishop. 

3185, Overton, R. K., & Wright, W. R. (Ft, 
Hays Kansas State Coll.) Place versus response 
habits in the presence of a flashing light. Psychol, 
Rep., 1957, 3, 621.—Recently Aderman reported re- 
sponse habits to be superior to place habits in a 
simple T-maze situation in which rats were exposed 
to what Aderman called an “outstanding” visual cue 
(a lighted disk situated behind the positive end of 
the maze). Duplication of the experiment led to 
confirmation of the predominance of response learn- 
ing “over learning based upon a visual cue even when 
the visual cue is a flashing light."—C. Н. Ammons. 

3186. Oyama, Tadasu. (U. Tokyo) After-effect 
of two inspection figures. Jap. J. Psychol, 1957, 
26, 202-203. 

3187. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 
(U. California, Berkeley) On recent studies of the 
law of effect in incidental learning. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 70, 642-646.—A review of the criti- 
cisms and results offered by Porter and Bitterman to 
an earlier Postman-Adams study (30: 2400) yields 
nothing that is inconsistent with the view that after- 
effects do influence repetition when S is not motivated 
to learn.—R, Н. Waters, 


3188, Postman, Leo, & Rau, Lucy. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Retention as a function of the 
of measurement. U. Calif. Publ. Psychol, 
1957, 8, 217-270.—An extension of Luh's study in 
this area eliminating several of his methodological. 
short comings. Found that the shape of the retention 
curve varies with the nature of the material (nonsense 
syllables or words) and with the method of measure- 
ment. The results are interpreted in terms of an 
interference theory of forgetting : forgetting is a func- 
tion of both intra-serial and inter-serial interference. 
45 references.—J. Arbit. 


3189. ‚ George E. Net discriminatory rê- 
action potential as a function of stimulus ѕерага- 
tion along an intensive stimulus continuum. L 


gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 59-66. —Having trained 
rats to run to a visual stimulus of 128 ft. candles, 
equal ps were formed, 1 to discriminate a леда" 
tive stimulus of 4 ft. candles, the other to discriminate 
а negative stimulus of 32 ft. candles. A test of Hull's 
Theorem 13e showed that for the large stimulus 
Separation the reaction potential was reduced not at 
all whereas for the small stimulus separation the 
potential was reduced. The experiment support 
the additional implication of the theorem that the 
net discriminatory reaction will show a larger reduc- 
tion for a small as opposed to a large stimulus separa- 
tion.—C. K. Bishop. 
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3190. Passey, George E. & Possenti, Richard 
| The effect of conditioned stimulus intensity 
on a simple running response. J. genet. Psychol., 
—33.—Ss were 24 pigmented a ШЫП 

alf of 


were given a series of unrein- 
ations. When reciprocals of 


Animals experi- 
ity of 128 ft. candles showed. 
horter response latencies than did those experiencing 
stimulus intensity of 4 ft. candles, During extinc- 
ance between 2 groups was 
of a number of responses 
rring during daily sessions for both acquisition 
extinction revealed a significant difference in 
vor of group conditioned under stronger stimulus. 
16 references.—5. M. Schoonover. 

3191, Payne, R. B, & Hauty, G. Т. (USAF 
Sch. Aviat, Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Some 
chological factors governing the effects of 
ebral depressants upon learned behavior. Arch. 
. pharmacodyn., 1957, 111, 470—477.—3 motion 
ickness reme were compared with placebos for 
their effect on verbal retention and relearning. Drug- 
“Produced decrements were observed only for the ex- 
perimental conditions less favorable to retention, 
‘The drugs produced a significant decrement in mate- 
fial learned only to criterion, but did not affect re- 
rned material. Retention of paired 
fected by the drugs only when the 
word pairs were presented in a different order in the 
Теса]! test than in the original learning —G. A. Heise. 
| 3192, Petrinovich, Lewis, & Booles, Robert. 
U, fornia) Delayed alternation: Evidence 
lor VS processes in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 363-365.—"Rats were trained on a 


significant. An 


п were increased to several hours... . 

Traditional S-R mechanisms do not appear capable of 

Bp ining this behavior, Therefore, it seems reason- 

able to suppose that rats can remember where they 

Went last, and that this memory serves as the cue for 
е correct response.” —L, I. O'Kelly. 


bus. Petrovskaia, N. I. Uslovnye pishchevye 
unnye refleksy u shchenkov v norme i pri tiami- 
geom avitaminoze. (Conditioned alimentary sali- 
thie, reflexes in normal puppies and in those with 

lamine avitaminosis.) Fisiol. Zh, SSSR, 1958, 44, 
refl 11—In puppies (2.5-3 mon.) positive salivatory 
Mexes, conditioned after alimentary reinforcement 
5-22 eedings), are of low magnitude and inconstant, 
Mferentiation appeared following 5 to 8 presentations 
Eos 5 differentiating stimulus, without ever becoming 

Wm ete or constant, A thiamine-free diet does not 
за conditioning or the nature of the conditioned 
E. However, a decrease in the magnitude of 
рг itive conditioned responses sets in one to 3 days 
receeding the appearance of clinical signs of acute 
Bestatio deficiency. With maximal clinical mani- 
10п of acute deficiency, conditioned reflexes fail. 
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One to 5 days following recovery of the animals from 

acute thiamine deficiency, restitution of conditioned 

reflex activity starts. With recovery from the acute 

deficiency, the original magnitude was not reached 

in every case of conditioned reflexes, elaborated previ- 

p»: о administration of the thiamine-free diet-—/, D. 
ondon. 


3194. Platt, Charles Е., & Wickens, Delos D. 
(Gettysburg Coll.) The effect of DFP on learning 
and retention following physiological recovery, 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol. 1957, 50, 40841110 
weeks after injections of DFP (Di-isopropyl fluoro- 
phosate), a toxic anticholinesterase agent, in rats, 
there were no differences between experimental and 
control groups in original learning of a maze prob- 
lem or in relearning a problem originally learned 
before injections.—L. 1. O'Kelly. 


3195. Prakash Rao, M. S. (Delhi, India) The 
role of interests in the memorization and recall of 
picture material. /ndian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 223- 
227.—2 groups of Ss (naval ratings and scientific 
workers) were shown for 3 minutes a card displaying. 
60 items belonging to 8 different categories of objects 
(animals, transports, building, etc.). The number of 
objects in each category were approximately equal, 
Greater numbers of “moving objects” (animals and 
transports) were recalled than “abstract items” (geo- 
metrical forms). There were significantly different 
groupings of recall, the naval rating having a higher 
proportion of transport items in their recall and the 
scientific workers a higher proportion of geometrical 
figures.—WW. B. Webb, 


3196. Riley, Donald A., & Rosenzweig, Mark К. 
(U. California) Echolocation in rats. J. сотр, 
physiol, Psychol., 1957, 50, 323-328.—On а 2-choice 
clevated maze, blinded female rats learned to detect 
from the choice point, a barrier which blocks a path 
to the goal and to avoid that path, but when hearing 
was impaired performance dropped almost to chance, 
This and other tests supported the conclusion that “the 
ability of rats to echolocate may be the basis of some 
performances which have been attributed to visual 
discrimination,”—L. /, O'Kelly. 


3197. Riley, Donald A. The nature of the ef- 
fective stimulus in animal discrimination learn- 
ing: Transposition reconsidered. Psychol, Rev, 
1958, 65, 1-7,—“Evidence has been presented that in 
animal discrimination learning, as in human percep- 
tion, the effective stimulus to which the animal re- 
sponds must be described as a relationship between 
parts of a stimulus complex, This finding allows a 
reinterpretation of Spence’s explanation of the decline 
in transposition when test stimuli are remote from 
training stimuli, It also sets the conditions for a 
reinterpretation of transposition. Two alternatives 


are discussed.” —C. К. Bishop. 
3198. Robertson, M. H. (U. Миша 
lationship between selected aspects of và bi 
and personality. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 78.— 
purpose of the present study was to study effe 
interaction of anxiety and feelings of personal 
quacy on variability. On the basis of scores оп 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale and the Q sort 
ideal correlations (differences method), 4 grou 
10... [Ss] each were selected to represent: (а) | 
anxiety : high self-ideal correlation; (b) high 
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low self-ideal correlation; (c) low anxiety: high 
self-ideal correlation; and (d) low anxiety: low self- 
ideal correlation . . . analyses were made for anxiety 
scores and S-I correlations. A significantly slower 
speed of crank turning during guessing was found 
for Ss with low S-I correlations. For Ss with high 
anxiety scores, a significantly slower speed of crank 
turning during learning and a significantly greater 
range of speed during guessing were found."—C. Н. 
Ammons, 


3199. Rocklyn, Eugene H., Hessert, Robert B., 
& Braun, Harry W. (U. Pittsburgh) Calibrated 
materials for verbal learning with middle and old- 
aged subjects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 628- 
630.— "This study showed that a high correlation 
existed between the values of synonymity and mean- 
ingfulness of verbal learning materials obtained by 
Haagen (23: 4113) and Noble (28: 508) from 
young adults of college age and comparable values 
secured from Ss who differed in age (30 to 70 yrs.) 
and in level of education (below college level)."—R. 
H. Waters. 


3200. Rosenzweig, Mark R., & Postman, Leo. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Intelligibility as a func- 
tion of frequency of usage. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 412-422.—Parallel experiments were performed in 
English and French in order to determine whether the 
intelligibility of words masked by noise varies with 
the frequency of usage of the words. Found that 
frequency of usage accounts for about half the vari- 
ance of the thresholds. Nonsense responses were 
rare but were given most often to stimuli of low fre- 
шум Recall data is also presented. 17 references. 
—/. Arbit. 


3201. Rozeboom, William W. “What is 
Learned?"—An empirical enigma. Psychol. Rev., 
1958, 65, 22-33.—A criticism of the assumption that 
in conditioning a fixed behavioral effect is attached 
to the CS. This occurs, if and only if, the behavioral 
effects of the US remain constant. The problem 
arises as to the extent that the effects of the CS, prior 
to conditioning, are a function of the US, This isa 
problem of "conditioned generalization" and it poses 
the question of generalization from US to CS. Data 
suggests that conditioned generalization is a real 
phenomenon but whether it is a basic behavioral 
principle or a secondary effect remains to be experi- 
mentally determined.—C, К. Bishop. 


3202. Rozhanskii, N. A. K voprosu ob évoliutsii 
tormozheniia. (On the evolution of inhibition.) 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 739744. —The absence 
of agreement on the nature of inhibition results not 
so much from the difficulty of the problem as from 
the "attempts to ‘collect’ factual material for con- 
firmation of preconceived opinions," After a histori- 
cal discussion of the problem, the author lists the 
major data which lead him to view inhibition as an 
"active and specialized process of structural recovery, 
lowering the level of activity and raising the threshold 
of stimulation.”—/, D. London. 


3203. Runquist, Willard N. (Northwestern U.) 
Retention of verbal associates as a function of 
strength. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 369-375.—For- 
getting of items in a single list increased then de- 
creased as the strength of the item increased. Retro- 
active inhibition was a function of the strength of the 
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recalled item, but was not related to interfering item 
strength. Proactive inhibition was not related to re- 
called or interfering item strength. Relearning was 
faster for the PI group than for the RI group. 15 
references.—J. Arbit. 


3204. Santibanez, Guy, & Hamuy, Teresa Pinto, 
(U. Chile) Olfactory discrimination deficits in 
monkeys with temporal lobe ablations. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 472-474. —"Two monkeys 
with ventral temporal lesions and three with later 
neocortical ablations displayed deficits in an olfactory 
discrimination test. The effect of the lesions on the 
learning and retention capacity is discussed.”—L, I, 
O'Kelly. 

3205. Sarason, Irwin С. (U. Washington) The 
effect of associative value and differential motivat- 
ing instructions on serial learning. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 70, 620-623.—A total of 90 Ss learned 
nonsense syllable lists under 3 different sets of in- 
structions, 2 of the sets such as to increase S's motiva- 
tional level. The 80% association value list was 
learned more readily than the 53% and 27% lists. No 
significant difference was found between the latter 2 
lists. Motivational instructions led to superior per- 
formance in learning, but after a retention interval of 
24 hours the variable of association value was shown 
to be significant.—R. Н. Waters. 


3206. Schoenfeld, W. N., & Cumming, W. W. 
(Columbia U.) Some effects of alternation rate in 
a time-correlated reinforcement contingency. Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1957, 43, 349-354.—"In an 
earlier paper a system of temporal parameters was 
proposed for integrating "interval" and "ratio" rein- 
forcement schedules within a single framework. Final 
functions are presented for an experiment, employing 
pigeons and a pecking response, in which tP/(tP + t^) 
= 0.05, while t? +t4 varies through the values of 
30.0, 15.0, 7.5, 3.75, 1-88, and 0.94 seconds, in that 
Order. Extinction responding following completion 
of this function exhibits an admixture of features 
typically produced by “interval” and “ratio” reinforce- 
ment histories, Supplementary data bearing on re- 
sponse rate recoverability are presented and discussed, 
and some experimental implications of these data are 
considered."—9M. M. Berkun. 


3207. Schwartz, Arthur S, & Clark, George. 
(U. Buffalo) Discrimination of intermittent 
photic stimulation in the rat without its striate 
Cortex. J. comp. physiol. Psychol. 1957, 50, 468- 
471.—It was shown that albino rats can relearn ani 
show evidence of retention of a discrimination habit 
based on intermittent light stimulation following 
lesions to the striate cortex. The role of subcortical 
centers in visual discrimination is evaluated.—L. /. 
O' Kelly. 

3208. Seward, John P., Pereboom, A. Clinton; 
Butler, Bruce, & Jones, Robert B. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) The role of prefeeding in an ap- 
parent frustration effect. J. erp. Psychol., 1957, 5^ 
445-450.— To test the motivating effect of blocking а 
consummatory response a method used by Amsel an 
Roussel was adopted, but included a measure of the 
effect of prefeeding, an uncontrolled factor in their 
design. Running times in the second half of the run- 
way were significantly slower on normal trials than 
on frustrating ones, On prefed trials running times 
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in both parts of the runway were slower than without 
prefeeding. Therefore, the first finding may be due 
to the retarding effect of feeding rather than the 
motivating effect of frustration. The results are re- 
lated to a “tertiary drive" hypothesis.—J. Arbit. 


3209. Sherman, Lewis J. (U. Illinois) Reten- 
tion in psychopathic, neurotic, and normal sub- 
jects. J. Pers. 1957, 25, 721-729.—"The present 
study was designed to investigate the hypothesis that 
psychopathic Ss will demonstrate less forgetting than 
will neurotic and normal Ss. 28 psychopathic crimi- 
nals, 28 normal criminals, and 28 hospitalized neurotic 
patients served as Ss in a traditional retroactive in- 
hibition design. The analysis of data indicated that 
the psychopaths forgot significantly less than the nor- 
mals and neurotics. This finding was evidenced with 
both meaningful and nonsense material and occurred 
when retroactive inhibition was measured either by 
recall of savings scores.” 21 references.—M. 
Wilson. 


3210. Shimoyama, Takeshi. (U. Tokyo) Studies 
of abnormal fixation in the rat: I. The effects of 
frequency of punishment in an insoluble situation. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 203-209.—In a study of 
whether abnormal fixation, produced by Maier’s pro- 
cedure, varied with an increase in frequency of pun- 
ishment, it was found that the percentage of animals 
which adopted fixation increased but not the strength 
of the fixated responses. It is concluded that the re- 
sults favor Maier's interpretation of the issues.—J. 
Lyons. 


3211. Sidowski, Joseph B. (San Diego State 
Coll.) _Reward and punishment in a minimal 
social situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54, 318-326. 
su Ss, isolated from each other, were provided with 
2 push buttons by means of which each could give 
the other shock and scores. An informed group was 
told another S controlled his shocks and scores, while 
an uninformed group was not told that they were in a 
social Situation. Concluded that the major factors in 
the Situation were the reward-punishment variables, 
ү awareness of the sociality of the situation had 
ittle effect, and that reward had a greater effect than 
punishment.—J. Arbit. 


3212. Sikorzanka, Jadwiga. Wydolnosé pamięci 
tit zmniejszonej ilosci erytrocytów i hemoglo- 
Rear krwi. (Efficiency of memory connected 

ae € decreased amount of erythrocytes and haemo- 
Sobin in the blood.) Studia psychol., 1957, 2, 168- 
p EE author examined the memory of a group 
AH patients with a heavy anemia and 10 healthy 
State fr = a control group. It appeared that in а 
riae lypoxia and oxygen hunger caused by the 
BE anemia there is marked weakening of 
бы ые. both in old and young Ss which disap- 
Sul with diminishing anemia, All experimental 
ad | are given in the detail and their theoretical 
е significance discussed from the psycho- 
д and physiological points of view. 26 refer- 

ces.—M. Choynowski. 
inse Bir kovskaia, К. V. О vliianii rechevoi 

s i na sekretorno-dvigatel'nye uslovnye re- 
g 4 ,Setei-shkol'nikov. (On the influence of 
pe Instruction on secretory-motor conditioned re- 

5 in school children.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
» 8, 168-174.— Preliminary instruction accelerates 
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conditioning. If instruction is provided before utiliz- 
ing new conditioned verbal stimuli, the conditioned 
reflexes to the stimuli form at first presentation. 
Differentiation of 5 successive nonreinforced condi- 
tioned stimuli from the 1st and 6th reinforced ones 
begins to take place with the help of verbal instruc- 
tion by the 2nd experimental session, while 7 to 9 
days are required when no instruction is employed. 
It is concluded that the "process of training with the 
gradual complication of experimental conditions" con- 
tributes to the solution of subsequent more difficult 
problems due to "enhanced mobility of the nervous 
processes."—4. D. London. 

3214. Springbett, B. M. (Manitoba U.) Verbal 
organization in the lines test. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1957, 11, 231-236.—As a measure of creative think- 
ing, a test of immediate memory for lines meets the 
given criteria: (a) the elements permit organization, 
but the directions do not hint that such organization 
exists; (b) the education of relations is difficult; (c) 
the elements are presented one at a time; (d) there 
is a measure of the interaction of conscious and un- 
conscious processes. It was predicted that perform- 
ance on the lines test with verbal organization would 
be related to verbal intelligence. When the elements 
(lines) had verbal organization—though not recog- 
nized by Ss—there were higher correlations with the 
scales of the Henmon-Nelson Test and the Word 
Fluency Test of the SRA Test of Primary Mental 
Abilities than when the line elements had no mean- 
ingful organization.—R. Davidon. 

3215. Staats, Arthur W. Learning theory and 
“opposite speech.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
55, 268-269.—A description of the “opposite speech” 
symptom in schizophrenia in terms of learning the- 
ory.—M. O. Wilson. 

3216. Steinberg, Hannah, & Russell, Rodger W. 
(University Coll.) Transfer effects in reactions to 
“stress.” Quart. J. exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 215-220. 
— Results indicate that "transfer effects do occur in 
the insoluble problem situation when the degree of 
similarity of this task to the subsequent soluble task 
is varied. They also show that inhalation of nitrous 
oxide during exposure to the insoluble task abolishes 
these differential transfer effects, as well as any other 
effects which may be interfering with subsequent 
learning" such as anxiety.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3217. Steinberg, Hannah, & Summerfield, Ar- 
thur. (University Coll.) Influence of a depressant 
drug on acquisition in rote learning. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 138-145.—An attempt to de- 
termine whether the effect of 30% nitrous oxide in 
oxygen is on the availability of associations or on 
their formation. The learning decrement persisted 
on recovery from the drug and during subsequent 
learning under normal conditions; i.e., on acquisition 
rather than learning —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3218. Stel’makh, L. N. O dinamike vneshnego 
tormozheniia v ontogeneze u sobaki. (On dy- 
namics of external inhibition in ontogenesis in the 
dog.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 226-233. 
—In a study designed to trace the early ontogenetic 
characteristics of external inhibition, a conditioned 
alimentary reflex to a tone was elaborated in 28 
puppies, while a metronome, bell, and rattle were 
used as "extra stimuli.” During the 1st 20-25 days 
the extra stimuli exert no inhibitory effect on the 
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conditioned reflex either during the test session or 
on following days, Beginning with the 25th and 
up to the 40-45th day, the conditioned reflex is dis- 
turbed over a succession of experiments. At the age 
of 2 to 3 mon., as a rule, no disturbances are observed. 
In the period of 6 to 7 mon., the conditioned reflex 
is again disturbed for a long time. External in- 
hibition begins to diminish on the 42nd to the 45th 
day, while beginning with the 4th mon. it again 
starts increasing.—/. D. London. 


3219. Sterling, T. D., & Cooper, G. P. (U. Ala- 
bama) Effect of irrelevant drive on extinction of 
bar-pressing. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 615-618.—24 
male hooded rats were trained to press a lever for 28 
days, then given 14 days of additional training under 
varying combinations of relevant and alien drive 
deprivation. Ss which received training under alien 
drive conditions gave significantly more extinction 
responses than Ss which did not receive this training. 
These results and the earlier findings of Amsel and 
Levine appear to support the conclusion that irrele- 
vant drive cues become associated with the responses 
they accompany if the pairings of relevant and ir- 
relevant cues occur with sufficient frequency—C, Н. 
Ammons. 


3220. Stevenson, Harold W., & Zigler, Edward 
Е. (U. Texas) Discrimination learning and 
rigidity in normal and feebleminded individuals. 
J. Pers., 1957, 25, 699-711,—“The results of both ex- 
periments give no support to the hypothesis that 
feebleminded Ss are more rigid than normal Ss of 
the same MA, but do support the hypothesis that fre- 
quency of rigid response is a function of the degree 
of difficulty of the problem presented. The hypothesis 
is advanced that differences in performance between 
normal and feebleminded Ss reported in earlier stud- 
ies are related to motivational differences between the 
groups." —4M. О, Wilson. 


3221. Strauss, Anselm. The learning of roles 
and of concepts as twin processes. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 88, 211-217.—No role stands by itself. 
This paper deals with classificatory character of role 
relationships and points out some implications of this 
for studies of role learning. A system of roles can 
be viewed as a conceptual system, and many role rela- 
tionships are extremely abstract, Children's percep- 
tions of role compatability and incompatability are 
directly related to level of conceptual development, 
and there seems to be a fairly regular progression of 
such role conceptions. Conceptions of roles and of 
moral rules grow at the same time, and involved in 
both are conceptual distinctions, which are all de- 
terminable and can be studied.—S, М, Schoonover. 


3222, Summerfield, Arthur, & Steinberg, Han- 
nah. (University Coll.) Reducing interference in 
forgetting. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 146— 
154,— This experiment was carried out to determine 
whether "the administration of the central-depressant 
drug nitrous oxide immediately after learning would 
reduce forgetting, since it had been shown to impair 
the formation of associations and ought therefore to 
reduce interference . . . significantly less forgetting 
occurred when nitrous oxide was given than when 
air was given,”—M, J. Wayner, Jr. 


3223. Sutherland, N. S. (Oxford U.) Spon- 
taneous alternation and stimulus avoidance. J. 
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comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 358-362.—2 ex 
ments were run to test the hypothesis that ani 
would avoid stimuli recently received, but nol 
pinging on them at the choice point of a mazi 
support of the hypothesis it was found that m 
showed more spontaneous alternation when altern 
paths led to different goals than to the same goal, 
that prefeeding in one of 2 alternate goals resulted im 
more choices to the opposite side—L. I. O'Kelly, 


3224. Syrenskíi, V. I.  Vyrabotka uslovm 
tormoza pri razdel'no deistvuiushchikh kom 
entakh uslovnotormoznoi kombinatsii. (Elabo 
tion of conditioned inhibition with separately ас! 
components of the conditioned-inhibitory combina- 
tion) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 215-219, 
— The process of elaborating conditioned inhibition 
was studied in 2 dogs of the excitatory and inhibitory” 
types by means of the alimentary conditioned reflex, 
It was found that inhibition develops to the com 
tioned inhibitory combination, consisting of 2 s 
rately functioning components, as if the combinati 
were a single stimulus.—/. D. London. 


3225. Tattan, James V. (Receiving Hospital, Di 
troit, Mich.) Effects of electroshock convulsions 
on learning in rats as a function of age. J. com 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 405-407.—Using rat: 
and 125 days old and delays of 2 and 30 days 
tween ECS and learning a water maze, it was foun 
that neither of these variables affected number 
errors or trials to criterion, although the younger 
mals were faster than the older ones. All ех 
mental groups were inferior in learning to their no 
convulsed controls.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


3226. Teichner, Warren Н. (Quartermaster Res, 
& Dev. Center, Natick, Mass.) Cutaneous discrimi- 
nation of radiant heat. J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 54 
438-444.—Using the method of single stimuli, 6 Ss 
responded to randomly arranged stimulus combina- 
tions of heat intensity and exposure time by assigi= 
ing each to 1 of 5 subjective response categories. 
Found results comparable to those obtained by the: 
method of limits and with a prolonged exposure рг 
cedure. The most useful S-R relationship is tha 
between sensation and skin temperature. The result 
agree with those of Hardy et al. in the relationship 
of pricking pain to heat exchange and skin tempera- 
ture and do not agree with those of Lele, Weddell 
and Williams.—J. Arbit. 


3227. Thompson, Robert, & Pennington, Demp- 
sey F. (Louisiana State U.) Memory decrement 
produced by ECS as a function of distribution in 
original learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 19 
50, 401-404.—Immediately following acquisition of 
discrimination, with intertrial intervals of 45 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 min. respectively, 6 groups of 
were given ECS, then retrained on the proble 
days later. A 34 min. interval was optimal 
original learning, but savings after ECS increa 
steadily with longer intertrial intervals — 
O' Kelly. 
3228. Thompson, Robert. (Louisiana State | 
The comparative effects of ECS and anoxia 
memory. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 397: 
400.—Following е learning of а horizontal-verticé 
discrimination problem, one group of rats was 
an ECS, while second and third groups were expos 
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to simulated altitudes of 20,000 and 30,000 ft. for 10 
min. 24 hrs. later all groups were required to re- 
learn the problem. In a second experiment the effects 
of 2 shocks and shock plus anoxia were studied. ECS 
and exposure to 30,000 ft. had about equal effects, 
both having a significantly greater effect than ex- 
posure to 20,000 ft. 2 successive electroshocks or 
anoxia plus ECS had no greater effect than a single 
ECS by itself—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3229. Urmer, A. H. (Rancho Los Amigos Hosp., 
Hondo, Calif.) Learning with unstructured stimuli. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 33-34.—10 Ss learned 
which of 2 blots randomly presented im a series was 
correct. A rational solution facilitated learning, al- 
though Ss felt they learned by rote. It was concluded 
that "stimuli which are not easily transformed into 
verbal equivalents . . . can be utilized in problem 
solution without S being consciously aware of the 
method of solution. Extreme care is necessary in 
designing experiments to prevent such uncontrolled 
variables from confounding the results."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


3230. Vernon, Jack A., & McGill, Thomas E. 
(Princeton U.) The effect of sensory deprivation 
upon rote learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 
637-639.—“The effect of 72 hr. of sensory depriva- 
tion on the learning of lists of adjectives presented 
auditorially was investigated.” 9 male students were 
confined and tested after 24, 36, 48, 60, and 72 hrs. 
in confinement and again 24, 36, and 48 hrs. after 
confinement. 9 other male students served as con- 
trols. No significant differences were found between 
the 2 groups excepting that the experimental group 
made significantly fewer overt errors and less fluc- 
tuation at the threshold of recall” on the tests given 
during confinement.—R. Н. Waters. 


3231. Warren, J. M., & Baron, A. Acquisition 
of successive and simultaneous discrimination 
habits by cats. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 61-64.— 
2 simultaneous and 2 successive discrimination 
learning problems in the Wisconsin General Test Ap- 
paratus were learned by each of 8 cats. Approxi- 
mately 4 times as many errors were made in learn- 
ing successive as in learning simultaneous problems. 
The above difference was significant at the .01 level 
of confidence. In a second experiment a group of 4 
cats were trained on 4 simultaneous discriminations, 
while another group of 8 learned 4 successive dis- 
crimination habits. Cats tested on the successive 
Problems made about 3 times as many errors in learn- 
ing as did the simultaneous group. This difference 
Was significant at the .02 level of confidence.—S. M. 

choonover, 


3232. Warren, J. M., & Hall, John Е. Discrimi- 
Eden of visual patterns as a function of motiva- 
pon and frequency of reinforcement. J. genet. 
Hori, 1956, 88, 245-249.—4 rhesus monkeys were 
б a 9n a series of 72 discriminative problems (each 
difta hich required discrimination between 2 patterns 

i ae in form and size). Each discriminative 
n Oblem was preceded by 1 of 3 types of preliminary 
оше: the + stimulus was rewarded 8 times, 
равза — stimuli each were rewarded 4 times, ог 
» „7 stimuli was rewarded 8 times. Analysis of 
Eee revealed that the only significant source of 

ariation was frequency of reward during pretraining. 
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It was concluded that even experimentally sophisti- 
cated monkeys follow the continuity description of 
learning when examined on perceptually difficult prob- 
lems—S. M. Schoonover. 


3233. Warren, J. M. Intertask transfer in code 
substitution learning. J. genet. Psychol,, 1956, 89, 
65-70.—Ss in first experiment were 32 Antioch Col- 
lege undergraduates, divided equally into experimen- 
tal and control groups. Half the Ss were tested on a 
different task each day for 16 days, and half on same 
task each day for 16 days. Both groups’ perform- 
ances were compared on a series of 4 new transfer 
codes. Ss in second experiment were 30 additional 
Antioch students, who were tested on 5 different 
codes per day for 2 days. Results: (a) The 2 groups 
tested on series of different tasks showed increase of 
37 and 25.6% in their mean total substitutions per 
test period between first, sixteenth, and tenth tasks, 
respectively. (b) When both groups were contrasted 
on a series of transfer tasks, group which had prac- 
ticed same tasks for 16 days was not inferior to group 
that had practiced different tasks each day. It was 
concluded that effects of adjustment to learning situa- 
tion largely were responsible for obtained intertask 
transfer.—S. M. Schoonover. 


3234. Weinland, James D. How to improve 
your memory. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1957. 
vi, 149 р. $1.00. 

3235. Wike, Edward L., & McNamara, Harold 
J. (U. Kansas) Some training conditions affect- 
ing secondary reinforcement. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1957, 50, 345-347.—5 different groups of 
rats were given varying kinds of experience wherein 
food was associated with a goal box at the end of a 
3 ft. runway. Tests for secondary reinforcement with 
the goal box on the arm of a T maze showed that 
neither feeding in the box nor 100% reinforcement 
of runs to the goal box were sufficient to endow the 
box with secondary reinforcing properties, but dis- 
crimination training was an effective procedure.—L, 
I. O'Kelly. 

3236. Wike, Edward L., & McNamara, Harold 

. (U. Kansas) The effects of percentage of par- 
tially delayed reinforcement on the acquisition and 
extinction of an instrumental response. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 348-351.—3 groups of rats 
were trained to traverse a runway, being delayed in 
the goal box for 30 sec. before reinforcement on 25%, 
50%, or 75% of the trials, respectively. The results 
suggest that the lower the percentage of partially de- 
layed reinforcement the higher is running speed at 
the end of training, but while the 25% group extin- 
guished faster than the 50% or 75% groups there was 
no difference between the latter 2 in extinction. —L, 
I. O'Kelly. 

3237. Wodinsky, Jerome, & Bitterman, M. E. 
(Amer. Museum Nat. Hist, NYC) Discrimina- 
tion-reversal in the fish. Amer. J. Psychol., 1957, 
70, 569-576.—“The course of reversal-learning in the 
fish was studied under conditions analogous to those 
employed in work on higher forms. Analysis of 
initial errors showed . . . a pattern of recovery from 
negative transfer qualitatively distinct from that previ- 
ously obtained for the rat, a finding whose significance 
for the problem of phylogenetic differences in learn- 
ing ability remains to be assessed."—4R. H. Waters. 
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3238. Worcester, D. A. Learning ability and 
retention after long periods. J. educ. Psychol., 
1957, 48, 505-509.—A record is kept by the writer 
of his learning ability and retention of various selec- 
tions in 1915, 1920, 1936, 1956, and 1957. It was 
found that his ability to memorize by rote meaning- 
ful prose was not lost at age 67, although his rate 
of learning had decreased. This decrease was more 
for visual method than for auditory method of pres- 
entation, though visual was still the more effective 
means. Retention of material learned and reviewed 
earlier was considerable for that relearned by audi- 
tory means, Results were not so clear for material 
relearned visually. Factors associated with age ap- 
pear more operative in visual than in auditory mode. 
—S. M. Schoonover, 

3239, Woźniak, Halina. Zaburzenia skojarzeń 
pod wpływem zmiany tła w zależności od stopnia 
utrwalenia zwiazków. (Disturbances in associations 
caused by the changes of the ground as related to the 
degree of the fixation of connexions.) Studia psy- 
chol., 1957, 2, 135-144.—20 persons learned 3 triads 
of nonsense syllables presented upon 9 different ob- 
jects used as grounds and then had to associate 2 
remaining syllables of every triad when any 1 of the 
3 had been shown upon different object than previ- 
ously, The change of ground caused temporary in- 
hibition of learned associations, causing their dis- 
turbance, and the amount of disturbance depended 
on the degree and method of learning.—M. Choy- 
nowski, 

3240. Zimbardo, P. G., & Montgomery, K. C. 
(Yale U.) Effects of “free-environment” rearing 
ppn exploratory behavior, Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 
589-594.—"'Ss reared in normal or free-environment 
cages for 25, 50, or 100 days were given 4 10-min. 
exploratory behavior tests on alternate days in a 
simple Y-maze. Results indicate that the free-en- 
vironment Ss explore less than the normally reared 
Ss, but that this difference is largely due to the high 
number of maze units traversed by normal females. 
Several explanations are offered for this result which 
18 contrary to the position previously advanced by 
Montgomery.”—C. H. Ammons. 

3241, Zimmerman, Donald W. Durable second- 
ary reinforcement: Method and theory. Psychol. 
Rev, 1957, 64, 373-3 —Secondary reinforcement 
can be made highly effective and stable by the use of 
intermittent reinforcement (variable ratio). This in- 
volves a 2-stage procedure; intermittent association 
of the primary reinforcement with the secondary re- 
inforcer, and intermittent presentation of the second- 
ary reinforcer itself during testing. Additional topics 
discussed are: (a) how does intermittent reinforce- 
ment increase resistance to extinction, (b) intermit- 
tency and secondary reinforcement, (c) secondary 
reinforcement and discrimination, and (d) the prob- 
lem of effectiveness if a secondary reinformer “re- 
leases” behavior. 24 references —C. К. Bishop, 


(See also Abstracts 2635, 3947, 4338) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


3242. Aram, M. (Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vi- 
dyalaya, Coimatore) Some aspects of creative 
thinking. J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 1(2), 3-14. 
— The 6 salient aspects of creative thinking are: (a) 
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a real problem that challenges solution, (b) opposi- 
tion to conventional notions, (c) experimentation аз 
a method of discovery, (d) a synoptic, structural 
perception of the situation, (e) shapeless confusion 
giving place to significant form, and (f) emergence 
of a new conceptual scheme.—U. Pareek, 


3243. Baatz, Walter. Die prospektive Ambival- 
enzlösung in der antiken Traumdeutung und 
Traumtheorie. (The prospective resolution of am- 
bivalence in ancient dream interpretation and theory, 
Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 140-148—The 
principal tendency of ancient dream interpretation 
and theory is to emphasize those elements of the 
dream that represent an anticipatory solution of a 
current, ambivalently experienced situation.—Z, W, 
Eng. 

3244. Bartlett, Frederic. Thinking: An experi- 
mental and social study. New York: Basic Bools, 
1958. 203 p. $4.00.— The author's views on think- 
ing are derived largely from this own experimental 
work extending over a period of many years. Im the 
first chapter thinking is treated as a skill derived 
from "earlier established forms of bodily skilled be- 
havior.” 3 chapters deal with the results of objec- 
tive experiments in such areas as interpolation, ex- 
trapolation, and disguised evidence. One chapter is 
devoted to theoretical material and 5 chapters to the 
topic of adventurous thinking. In the latter chapters 
everyday thinking, experimental thinking, and the 
thinking of the artist and the experimental scientist 
are discussed.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3245. Bernabeu, Ednita P. Science fiction: A 
new mythos. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 26: 527- 
535.—It is contended that today’s fantasies of science 
fiction are vehicles for expression of far greater anx- 
ieties and more deeply regressive defenses even than 
those which evoked the demigods, devils, and witches 
of other times.—L. №. Solomon. 


3246. Blumenfeld, Walter, & Tapia, Maria Vio- 
leta, (U. San Marcos) Estudios experimentales 
sobre el razonamiento. (Experimental studies about 
reasoning.) Estud. psicopedag., 1957, No. 6. 51р— 
A test of deductive capacity and another of critica 
aptitude have been developed and applied to many 
hundreds of subjects of all the grades of Pert 
secondary schools. In the first test the conclusions 0 
14 traditional and 14 implicit syllogisms had to be 
found. The logical categories changed. In the 
second test 22 small texts were presented, most 0 
which contained absurdities or impossibilities, whic 
had to be pointed ош.—И/. Blumenfeld. 

3247. Copi, Irving M. The growth of concepts 
In P. Henle (Ed.), Language, thought, and cultur 
(see 33: 3723), 25-48. — After distinguishing the logt; 
cal from the psychological uses of the term “concen 
Copi reviews theories of Piaget, Goldstein, and othe A 
concerning the growth of concepts, drawing atten 
to the development from concrete to abstract belie 
The development of concepts in Western culture sue 
the time of Homer shows the same trend; it is o 
gested therefore that ontogeny may recapitulate PhY 
logeny in this instance.—J. B. Carroll. nia 

3248. Dennis, Wayne.  Animistic thinking 
among college and high school students EU 
Near East. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 198-1987 
Ss were 747 Near Eastern college and high 5€ 


its, who were questioned as to whether each of 

ral objects is or is not living. One or more ani- 

" ic answers were given by 79%. Frequencies of 

- animistic answers in various groups were much 
higher than those secured among American students 

of comparable educational background. Differences 

were assumed to mirror differences in diffusion of 
scientific concepts and information among these popu- 
lations —S, M. Schoonover. 


3249. Dittman, Allen T., & Moore, Harvey C. 
(Nat. Inst. Ment. Health, Wash., D. C.) Disturb- 
ance in dreams as related to peyotism among the 
Navaho. Amer. Anthrop., 1957, 59, 642-649.—“On 
the hypothesis that those Navaho whose traditional 
Eo of problem solving had broken down would 
resort to peyote cultism, the dreams of 47 Navaho 
and 12 Peyote Cultists of Navaho origin were studied 
for indications of general psychological disturbance. 
Global judgments of disturbance were made by rating 
scales. . . . The ratings showed the peyotists to be 
more disturbed than the rest of the Navaho,”—M, 
Brender. 


3250. Durandin, Guy. Recherches sur les motifs 
et circonstances du mensonge. (Research on the 
motive and circumstances of lying.) Ann, méd.- 
Psychol, 1957, 1(2), 210-242.—The defensive and 
often absurd character of the lie points to its regres- 
sive aspects: an archaic attempt to recapture beliefs 
in magical thought and the primacy of fantasy. 
Truth, as opposed to this, appears to be the result of 
а slow and difficult conditioning process towards ob- 
jective thinking, attuned to the reality principle.— 
M. D. Stein. 


3251. Frosch, John. Dreams. In J. Frosch & N. 
Ross (Eds.), The annual survey of psychoanalysis. 
Vol. IV (see 33: 2457), 242-256.— Papers consid- 
ered in this chapter fall into 3 groups: experimental 
and clinical studies of "dream work" (the largest 
group), use of the dream to shed light on other clini- 
cal or Sociological manifestations, and one technical 
article on abreaction and dreams. A trend of these 
Studies seems to be a continuing interest in the 
earliest stages of ego development as a source of 
clarification for observed phenomena.—F. Costin. 


3252. Henle, Mary, & Michael, Miriam. (New 
School, 66 W. 12 St, NYC 11) The influence of 
attitudes on syllogistic reasoning. J. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 44, 115-127.—Criticisms are directed against 
Studies which purport to show the "very limited 
ability of human beings to reason logically” on the 
alleged reason that their thinking must reach con- 

sions which they have previously accepted. Ex- 
Periments are reported which demonstrate that when 
Unclarified thinking tasks are clarified ability to rea- 
Son correctly is greatly improved. Accordingly, the 
- Authors point out that motivation and cognition are 
not dichotomous processes and that in reasoning the 
result" depends on the “nature of both kinds of proc- 
ess in relation to each other."—J. C. Franklin. 


3253. Himmelheber, Hans. Gibt es angeborene 
enkweisen? (Are there innate ways of thinking?) 

' Psychol, Beit., 1957, 3, 468-475.—The question is 
V posed whether irrational behavior, observable in both 
Sivilized and primitive cultures, is innate. The au- 

thor Cites the tendencies to ascribe guilt to others, to 
think in analogies, and to distribute wealth to the 
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less fortunate, He holds that these 3 ways of think- 
ing are not based on experience or logic, and there- 
fore considers them “innate.” English and Freneh 
summaries.—/7. P, David. 

3254. Hunter, Ian M. L. (U. Edinburgh) Note 
on an atmosphere effect in adult reasoning, Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1957, 9, 175-176.—A case of the 
atmosphere effect in reasoning is described, Results 
based on the presentation of a problem with a com- 
pelling atmosphere effect to 120 students are re- 
ported.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3255. Hyram, George H. (St. Louis, Mo.) An 
experiment in developing critical thinking in chil- 
dren. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 125-132.— The study 
was designed to test the proposition that training in 
the principles of logic is necessary for proficiency in 
logical thinking. 2 groups of 33 "upper class" ele- 
mentary school pupils were matched on: intelligence, 
mental age, general reading ability, general language 
proficiency, and initial reasoning ability, The ex- 
perimental group was given instruction in logical 
thinking 4 hrs. a week for 4 mos, Both groups 
were then given a final test in reasoning, On the 
final reasoning test, the experimental group and con- 
trol group had mean scores of 72.8 and 45,2 respec- 
tively, Reasoning test scores were found to be un- 
correlated significantly with the control variables, It 
was concluded that upper elementary school pupils, 
by being taught logical principles, can learn to think 
more logically.—Eric F. Gardner. 

3256. Lacombe, P. Réactions inconscientes au 
conflit international du canal de Suez. (Uncon- 
scious reactions to the international conflict over the 
Suez canal.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 827- 
837.—An Arab male and an American female respond 
with dreams of the Suez crisis during analysis. To 
the Arab, France and England are his hated sisters; 
to the American, the canal is the maternal milk. 
The world struggle symbolizes the internal personal 
struggle, and the ego attempts to hold off the external 
threat of annihilation and the excessive pressure of 
inner demands.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3257. Lalitha, M. S. A study of the develop- 
ment of imagination in children. J. psychol. Res. 
Mysore, 1957, 1(2), 39-48,—Rorschach test was ad- 
ministered to 120 girls and 30 boys between 8 and 11 
yrs. of age. The analysis of responses shows that: 
(a) there is no significant relationship between age 
and the contents of imagination, (b) there is no sex 
difference in the contents of imagination in the age 
group 10, and (c) socioeconomic status has no in- 
fluence on the performance of the group tested,—U. 
Pareek. 

3258. Lifton, Robert J. Thought reform, of 
Chinese intellectuals: A psychiatric evaluation. 
J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(3), 5-20.—Thought reform 
is replete with important data concerning such issues 
as guilt, shame, confession, change in identity and be- 
lief, relations between language and theory, the effects 
of group pressures, and techniques for controllin the 
psychological environment. All of this may а d to 
our knowledge of human emotions, and has great 
relevance to psychiatric illness and to treatment 
methods. Equally important is the manner in which 
thought reform gives us a test tube demonstration of 
the total manipulation of the human being and a 
vantage point for further insights into communist 
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practices. Thought reform also highlights the di- 
lemma which we face in our own political, cultural, 
and educational institutions. We must ask ourselves 
where we, inadvertently and in less extreme form, 
might also be applying pressures of guilt, shame, and 
confession to mould uniform identities and to make 
men think and act in a conforming fashion. 16 refer- 
ences.—J. A. Fishman. 


3259. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cognitive proc- 
esses: XVI. Logic XVII. Associations. Psychol. 
Newsltr., NYU, 1957, 9, 63-69. 


3260. Moran, Louis J., McGaughran, Laurence 
S., & Leventhal, Don, Intra-individual consis- 
tency in conceptualization. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 194-196.—An examination of intra- 
individual consistency in the conceptual behavior of 
subjects “whether normal, schizophrenic or brain 
damaged."—M. О. Wilson. 


3261. Moss, C. Scott. (State Hosp. No. 1, Ful- 
ton, Missouri) Dream symbols and disguises. Etc. 
Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 14, 267-273.— "Failure to 
confirm Freud's theory of symbolic disguise suggests 
that dreams represent what a person thinks while he 
is asleep, and though they often express unconscious 
attitudes, the mode of expression is explained by the 
sleep state and will be the same whether or not the 
dream content is of a threatening nature. Our in- 
ability to interpret dreams may simply reflect a lack 
of familiarity with a foreign language to the waking 
mind,—F, Elliott. 


3262. Niederland, William G. The earliest 
dreams of a young child. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1957, 12, 190-208.—A former patient provided the 
analyst with 11 dreams of her eldest son between the 
ages of 17 and 47 mon. The dreams brought into 
Sharper focus some of the landmarks in the child's 
development: from the early nonverbal productions of 
the psyche through the vicissitudes of trauma, mas- 
tery of traumatic events, impact of pregnancy and 
birth, crises of physical illness and sibling rivalry, 
to the threshold of genitality and the sexual conflicts 
of the oedipal period —D. Prager. 


3263, Rokeach, Milton, &  Eglash, Albert. 
(Michigan State U.) A scale far ud Au in- 
tellectual conviction. J. soc, Psychol., 1956, 44, 135— 
141.—The scale developed is “based upon the assump- 
tion that, when rationalizing, an individual accepts 
and defends his beliefs with indifference as to the 
logic or illogic of his arguments; when rational, he 
rejects beliefs whose content is acceptable, beliefs he 
would otherwise accept, when he perceives the bases 
for holding to these beliefs to be unsatisfactory or 
irrelevant." The scale is considered as a "first ap- 
proximation" since validation has been limited to 
standardization against scores on authoritarianism, 
rigidity, dogmatism, opinionation, ethnocentrism, etc., 
from other questionnaire inventories, 26 references, 

—J. C. Franklin. 1 


3264. Shelley, H. P., & Davis, R. E. (U. Ne- 
braska) Relationship of attitude to logical prob- 
lem-solving. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 525-530.—"Sig- 
nificant differences in errors due to attitude on the 
Thistlethwaite Test of non-syllogistic reasoning were 
obtained for 24 Ss not enrolled in a logic class and 
for 33 Ss enrolled in a logic class. High F-Scale Ss 
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made significantly more errors on the attitudinal 
items. Although training in logic reduced the num- 
ber of errors, attitudes still significantly influenced 
scores. It cannot be concluded that low F-Scale Ss 
respond more according to logic than attitude with- 
out further testing."—C. H, Ammons. 

3265. Shepard, Herbert A. Test flight: A group 
dream. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 44—62.—"This 
paper records a fantasy spontaneously acted out bya 
group of three. Like a person's dream, this drama 
compresses a great deal of significant experience into 
a few cryptic phrases, permits expression of destruc- 
tive desires held in check by social sanctions in the 
real world, satisfies frustrated needs by providing a 
fantasy solution, preserves the integrity of the dreamer 
(in this case, a group) through a period when fac- 
ing reality incurs severe anxiety.”—L. Goldberger, 

3266. Szewczuk, Wlodzimierz. Z badań nad 
myśleniem: Rozumienie zdania., (From the in- 
vestigations for thinking: The understanding of a 
sentence.) Zes. Nauk. Uniw. Jagiellońskiego Psy- 
chol. Pedag., 1957, 1, 59-135.—This paper is a re- 
port on a part of a comprehensive experimental in- 
vestigation of a thinking process in which the author 
used a method which he calls linguistic-statistical. 
The process of the understanding of a complex sen- 
tence proceeds through the separation of the less 
essential components from the more essential ones 
and through the development of the cognition of their 
relations. The course of this process is determined 
by the linguistic structure of the sentence, by the 
amount of knowledge possessed by the person per- 
ceiving the sentence, by its receptive efficiency and 
by its memory. English and Russian summaries.—M. 
Choynowski. 

3267. Tornebohm, Hakan. (U. Gothenburg) On 
truth, implication, and three-valued logic. Theoria, 
1956, 22, 185-198.—A truth condition for propositions 
of the type “Аа” is stated; "T: ‘Aa’ is true if the in- 
dividual denoted by the argument expression 'a has 
the property connoted by the predicate ‘A.’” Certain 
paradoxical consequences follow from this apparently. 
plausible truth condition. It is shown that “a pro- 
position which is true by the condition nevertheless 
apparently implies false propositions." A 3-valued 
logical system is constructed and elaborated to solve 
the dilemma.—M. Brown. 


(See also Abstract 3055) 


INTELLIGENCE 


3268. Adams, Jack A. The relationship between 
certain measures of ability and the acquisition 0 
а psychomotor criterion response. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 56, 121-134.—Using the Discrimination 
Reaction Time Test, “experiment I evaluated the 
form and level of acquisition curves as a function 9 
initial proficiency in the task. The 860 Ss were 
Stratified into deciles on the basis of Trial 1 score 
Mean performance curves for the deciles generally 
maintained their initial rank order throughout trait- 
ing. A number of initially poor Ss made transition 
to the level of initially proficient Ss as training pro 
gressed.” Experiment II dealt with practicability 
of DRT performance with printed tests of Aires 
Classification Battery and a simple reaction time tes 
as independent variables. “The ability of the battery 
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to predict DRT decreased from initial to final stage 
of training on DRT."—C. K. Bishop. 

3269. Arnhoff, Е. N, & Loy, D. L. (Mental 
Health Research Unit, Syracuse, №. Y.) Rela- 
tionship between two measures of stimulus gen- 
eralization: Influence of intelligence upon per- 
formance. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 465—470.—"An 
attempt was made to determine if psychological 
communality exists between the performances of in- 
dividual Ss on 2 disparate tasks of stimulus gen- 
eralization, as well as to ascertain effects of IQ upon 
the errors (extent of generalization). With N — 60, 
IQ was not found to be significantly related to the 
number of errors made on either task, Correlation of 
total error scores on the two tasks also failed to dem- 
onstrate a significant relationship, indicating that the 
performance of a given S on a particular task of 
stimulus generalization is by no means predictive of 
performance on another stimulus generalization task. 
This apparent lack of psychological communality was 
discussed in terms of needed information regarding 
basic generalization parameters.”—C. H, Ammons. 

3270. Bacher, Frangoise, & Reuchlin, Maurice. 
Quelques remarques techniques sur le Quotient 
d'Intelligence. (Some methodological comments on 
the IQ.) Enfance, 1956, 9(4), 21-27. 

3271. Blumenfeld, Walter, & Tapia, Maria Vio- 
leta. (U. San Marcos) Tests colectivos de in- 
teligencia verbal. (Verbal intelligence group tests.) 
Estud. psicopedag., 1956, No. 4, 76 p.—Terman’s 
Group Tests Forms *A" and *B" and Simon's Test 
P.V., adapted to the Peruvian conditions, as well as 
some original Peruvian intelligence tests are repro- 
duced, together with the results of the examinations 
of many hundreds of pupils of both sexes—W. Blu- 
menfeld. 


3272. Bonnardel, R. Nouvelle recherche sur un 
test différentiel de compréhension verbale ab- 
abstraite. (Additional research on a differential test 
of abstract verbal comprehension.) Travail hum., 
1957, 20, 339-349.—1546 adults were given this test, 
which is designed so that Ss give quite different 
answers depending on their intellectual levels. Com- 
parisons are made between top and bottom, and be- 
tween adults and children. Youngsters are more 
influenced by similarity of words, adults by moral con- 
tents of sentences.—R. W. Husband, 

3273. Brown, L. B. (U. Adelaide) English 
migrants to New Zealand: A note on differential 
intelligence. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 120-122.— 
The difference in mean intelligence test scores of 
migrants and nonmigrants was found to be significant 
beyond the .01 level. The study supports the hypothe- 
Sis that there is a tendency for the more intelligent 
to migrate.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

3274. Brunet, Odette. Genése de l'intelligence 
chez des enfants de trois milieux trés différents. 
(Genesis of the intelligence of children in three very 
different environments.) Enfance, 1956, 9(1), 85-94. 

3275. Burt, Cyril, & Howard, Margaret. The 
relative influence of heredity and environment on 
Brit. J. statist. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 10, 99-104.—An account and example are 
given of a graphical method of representing and com- 
Puting the effects of genetic and nongenetic factors 
On assessments of intelligence. This method treats 
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the variables concerned as vectors which obey the 
ordinary parallelogram rule for the addition of vector 
quantities.—H. P. Kelley. 


3276. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll.) Mis- 
conceptions: Intelligence and the IQ Education, 
1958, 78, 300-303.—The concept of intelligence is used 
to account for the difference in performance of certain 
tasks by different individuals. Definitions of intelli- 
gence only designate tasks involved where individ- 
uals differ. They tell nothing about the nature of 
that ability to perform these tasks. The author dis- 
cusses various definitions of intelligence, points out 
various ways of interpreting IQs, discusses the nor- 
mal distribution of IQ, analyzes the constancy of the 
IQ, analyzes 3 other misconceptions of the IQ, shows 
the difficulties involved in the use of the concept of 
an IQ, and suggests other methods of expressing in- 
telligence test scores.—S. M. Amatora. 


3277. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Yale U.) Factor 
structure in relation to task difficulty in psycho- 
motor performance. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 
17, 522-532.—1In an exploratory study, 200 basic 
trainee airmen were given a visual discrimination- 
and-reaction-psychomotor task. The results indi- 
cated "that different factors were measured by the 
task as a function of degree of stimulus rotation and 
consequent changes in task difficulty." The findings 
are consonant with Zimmerman's (see 29: 2217) re- 
sults. The data also "suggest that subjects of vary- 
ing ability levels may solve the same task by using 
different processes.” —W. Coleman. 


3278. Frandsen, Arden B., & Grimes, Jesse W. 
(Utah State U.) Age discrimination in intelligence 
tests. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 229-233.—For 5th 
grade pupils a correlation of .61 was found between 
school achievement and intelligence measured by the 
Kuhlmann-Finch Tests which are constructed to dis- 
criminate well between successive ages. A correla- 
tion of .44 was found between achievement and scores 
on the Davis-Eells Test which in its construction 
does not emphasize such discrimination.—M, Murphy. 


3279. Frankenstein, C. Hitpathu haínteligentsia 
etsel yaldey oni. . (Development of intelligence among 
poor children.) Megamot, 1957, 8, 153-170.—Under 
conditions of poverty and educational neglect the child 
is liable to become preoccupied with external values 
of life to the detriment of his own identity and of 
internalization. “To have” is more important than 
“to be.” This orientation is bound to have a nega- 
tive impact on intellectual functioning in various 
phases of the child’s development. The interaction 
of relational and cognitive factors is shown, which 
leads to a gradual shrinkage of intelligence under 
externalizing conditions. The limits of relativistic 
theories of intelligence in modern society are ex- 
plained. English summary.—H. Ormian. 

3280. Green, В. T. An item analysis of the Cat- 
tell IIIA Intelligence scale. Bull. Brit. Psychol. 
Soc., 1958, 35, 17A.—Abstract. 

3281. Harper, A. Edwin. (Calcutta, India) 
Should group intelligence tests be timed? Indian 
J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 229-237.—The general argu- 
ments for and against speeded tests are presented, and 
the possibility of "double" scored tests (a speed and 
power score) is noted. Recent experiences with a 
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medical aptitude test are described and general con- 
clusions given.—IV. B. Webb. 


3282. Heim, A. W., & Watts, K. P. (U. Cam- 
bridge) Symposium: Contributions to intelligence 
testing and the theory of intelligence: V. An ex- 
periment on practice coaching and discussion of 
error in mental testing. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1957, 27, 199-210.—13- and 14-year-old children 
chosen from 6 schools were used as Ss. 7 spatial 
perception tests of the Shapes Analysis series, equated 
in difficulty, were administered at weekly intervals. 
Of the 5 equated subgroups in each form 2 took the 
same test for 6 consecutive weeks, one of these re- 
ceiving coaching but not the other. The 3 remaining 
subgroups took a different ( parallel) test each week, 
receiving between sessions either coaching or dis- 
cussion of previous errors or neither. At the final 
session each subgroup took the same end test. Inter- 
group differences were smaller than those among 
schools, but the following tentative conclusions were 
indicated: (a) discussion of errors is most productive 
of improvement on a new test, (b) coaching plus 
practice is more effective than practice alone, (c) 
coaching plus practice on the same test accounts for 
better performance on a new test than does practice 
alone on different tests, and (d) practice alone on 
the same test yields the poorest results, when the 
criterion is achievement on a new test. Individual 
and group “personality” differences were material 
factors in the internally conflicting results—R. C. 
Strassburger, 


3283. Islam, M. Nurul. (Dacca, Pakistan) Men- 
Aal development of children prior to middle child- 
hood. Educ, Bull., Pakistan, 1957, 1, 29-44 —In 
this paper the mental growth of young children has 
been investigated through the works of various in- 
vestigators on this line. The following points are 
especially emphasized : (a) All methods of child study 
are gradually being extended downward and into the 
Various aspects of the child. (b) It has been pointed 
out that the exact nature of intelligence is probably 
still unknown to man. Due to this fact, intelligence 
tests are still highly subjective in nature, especially 
at the infant level, (c) Intelligence begins to de- 
velop in the mother's womb with the growth of the 
nervous system. (d) It has been observed that the 
more the infants were advanced in age, the greater 
was the predictive value of their future IQ. (e 
Intelligence grows very rapidly prior to middle child- 
hood. It is hoped that with better knowledge it will 
be possible to measure the nature of growth of in- 
telligence of preschool children for fruitful use in 
education.—4. H. Alawi. 


3284. Kouwer, B. J. De validiteit van een in- 
telligentie-test als selectiemiddel voor een tech- 
nische school. (The validity of an intelligence-test 
for selection at a technical school.) Ned. Tijdschr, 
Psychol., 1958, 13, 111-127.—A statistical study of 
the possibility of predicting achievement in a tech- 
nical school by means of a score, based on a general 
intelligence test. The prediction of criteria, derived 
from report-marks, was found to be adequate.—. Н, 
Houwink. 


3285. Lawrence, P. J. (Canterbury University 
Coll.) Symposium: Contribution to intelligence 
testing and the theory of intelligence: II, A study 
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of cognitive error through an analysis of intelli- 
gence test errors. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 
176-189.—Study of errors made in an intelligence 
test should reveal the nature of the processes under- 
lying intelligence. In a group of 274 children, median 
age 11 yrs. 8 mos., with a mean IQ of 104, errors 
made on the Otis intermediate group verbal test were 
analyzed in terms of the frequency of types of wrong 
answers. Further intensive qualitative study of а 
sample of 84 Ss in the group was undertaken, using 
the method of reworking and direct questioning in the 
case of all items originally wrongly answered, Major 
conditions productive of error fell into 9 categories, 
with “inadequate formulation of the task” accounting 
for the greatest incidence (31%). The results in 
general do not support Spearman's theory of cogni- 
tive error, but appear to be more consistent with 
Selz's concept of "task displacement," and parallel 
the conditions of error noted in experimental studies 
of reasoning and problem solving.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


3286. Mahrer, Alvin R. (Fitzsimmons Army 
Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Potential intelligence test- 
ing: A case study. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 
8, 684-692.—“A learning theory approach to the con- 
cept of ‘potential intelligence’ was summarized, and 
some methods of measuring potential intelligence 
briefly described. The purpose of the report was to 
illustrate how obtaining an index of potential in- 
telligence offered . . . clinical hypotheses."—C. H. 
Crampton. 


3287. Miles, T. R. (University Coll.) Sym- 
posium: Contributions to intelligence testing and 
the theory of intelligence: I. On defining intel- 
ligence. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 153-165. 
—Appraisal of a definition of intelligence requires à 
clear understanding of the sense in which the word 
"definition" is used. 6 possible senses are examined; 
of these, the "operational" definition is regarded as 
fundamentally sound, and superior to the search D. 
the "real nature" of intelligence. In the case 0 
lexical definitions there need be no serious dispute 
among psychologists. Wechsler’s definition, in es 
light of the distinctions made, is not a simple lexica 
conception of intelligence, but rather a key for under- 
standing further relevant data. Burt, who is more 
conscious of the problem involved offers a definition 
which must be assessed as partly lexical as well as 
stipulative, Basically, however, the crucial problem 
is whether or not Burt’s definition proposes a policy 
productive of worthwhile results—R. С. Strass- 
burger. 


3288. Montague, Ernest K., Williams, Harold 
L., Lubin, Ardie, & Geiseking, Charles Е. a 
tests for assessment of intellectual deficit. " 
Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 883-892—“In the 
Army, all enlisted personnel take two tests of mental 
ability when they enter, and these tests can be of à 
as estimates of the premorbid intellectual level 0 г 
patient. The same tests can be used after injury 01 
illness to measure any intellectual deficit that results. 
This article "describes the tests administered Rs 
entry into the Army [Armed Forces Qualitas 
Test and Army Classification Battery] . . . furnis Т 
technical data for the assessment of intellectual ш 
+. provides a basis for comparing scores ОП n 
Army Classification Battery with scores on 
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Wechsler-Bellevue scale [Form I]."—G. Н. Cramp- 
ton. 

3289. Nisbet, John D. (U. Aberdeen) Sym- 
posium: Contributions to intelligence testing and 
the theory of intelligence: IV. Intelligence and 
age: Retesting with twenty-four years’ interval. 
Brit, J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 27, 190-198.—141 Ss, 
originally tested on a modified Simplex Group Test 
as graduate students at average age 22% yrs., were 
subsequently retested at average age 47 yrs. A mean 
increase in test score of 12 points, or approximately 
0.8 sigma was noted, significant at the .01 level, Re- 
test scores on each of the 14 subtests were higher. 
Although differences in conditions during the 2 tests 
and increased test sophistication contributed as spuri- 
ous factors to the improvement, some real growth in 
ability is indicated. These results are consistent with 
5 other longitudinal studies carried out well into 
adulthood, although at variance with cross-sectional 
investigations —K. C. Strassburger. 


3290. Olin, T. D. (Inst. of Living, Hartford, 
Conn.) The use of age-scaled scores in the de- 
termination of IQ equivalents on the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 
1958, 9, 154-159.—""The results of the study suggest 
that the proposed age-scaled score IQ equivalent 
values are adequate to indicate the intellectual level 
corresponding to WAIS raw scores within the age 
and IQ ranges included in this sample.” —M. S. 
Maysner. 


3291. Reinert, Paul C. Mature minds in a ma- 
ture America. Nat. Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 5-6. 
—“Wise decision-making demands four conditions: 
moral responsibility, relevant knowledge, orderly 
thinking, and courage."—J. Walters. 


3292. Sawa, Hidehisa. (Nagasaki U.) Ichiran- 
sei sdseiji ni yoru chino kozo no kenkyü: Chino 
to seikaku tono kanshó o mezashite. (An analysis 
of identical twin's intelligence.) Jap. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 4, 199-202.—Intra-twin similarity was 
Studied in subtests of WISC. 80 pairs of identical 
twins ranging from 6 to 12 yrs. of age were tested. 
The significant difference in intrapair scores were 
found in comprehension, picture completion, and ob- 
ject assembly. “.:. . on even identical twins living 
in the same families, [these functions] are . . . af- 
fected by a variety of emotional, environmental and 
Other conditions.” English summary. 19 references. 
=S. Ohwaki. 


. 3293. Stinissen, J. (U. Louvain) Collectieve 
intelligentie test. (A group intelligence test.) 
Louvain, Belgium: Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain, 1955. 182 p. Fr. Belg. 160.— The primary 
objective of this study was the construction of a new 
group intelligence test for Dutch speaking children, 
ages 11 to 15 years. In an introduction by J. Nuttin 
It is said that this scale was constructed with the aim 
to combine the advantages of both group and indi- 
Vidual intelligence tests. This was done by combin- 
ing the free answer system with objective scoring 
Criteria. Several items of individual tests such as 
the Terman Merrill and the Wechsler Bellevue were 
adapted and incorporated in this group test. Split- 
alf reliability is .95; average correlation between test 
and School results is ./0 for primary schools, .65 for 
technical schools, and .55 for high schools. A com- 
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plete test manual is included in the monograph.—K. 
Swinnen. 

3294. Strother, Charles R., Schaie, K. Warner, 
& Horst, Paul. The relationship between ad- 
vanced age and mental abilities. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 166-170.—Scores on primary 
mental abilities, speed, memory, and motor rigidity 
were obtained from 50 college graduates ranging in 
age from 70 to 84 years. A cross sectional study 
demonstrates a differential decline in these abilities 
with advancing age.—M. O. Wilson. 

3295. Sullivan, Arthur. Measurement of intel- 
ligence in different environments. Bull. Maritime 
Psychol. Ass., 1957, 6, 18-23.—Groups of 15 to 16 yr. 
old school children from 2 cities and a region of 
isolated settlements in Newfoundland were compared 
for performance on 2 tests of intellectual ability. 
The hypothesis that an inferiority of LQ. in the 
isolated regions would be found on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, Form I, which stresses verbal and numerical 
abilities, but would not be found on the Progressive 
Matrices test, was verified by the results. Correla- 
tion between the tests was low for the city groups 
but fairly high (.719) for the isolated region group.— 
J. Bucklew. 

3296. Wing, Herbert D. The measurement of . 
musical aptitude. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 33-37. 


3297. Woodworth, Donald G., & MacKinnon, 
Donald W. The measurement of intellectual ef- 
ficiency in an assessment of 100 Air Force captains. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-128. vi, 50 p.—This particular study in- 
vestigated certain assessment procedures designed 
to measure various aspects of intellectual functioning. 
17 measures of intellectual functioning were sub- 
jected to a factor analysis. 4 major factors emerged: 
functionally effective general intelligence, visual form- 
problem solving ability, effectiveness and originality 
in complex problem solving, and over-all general 
effectiveness. When the derived factors scores were 
correlated with 11 operational and research criteria 
which were assumed to measure general officer ef- 
fectiveness, it was found that the criteria of officer 
effectiveness were not predictable from the derived 
factor scores. 15 references.—M. C. Benton. 


3208. Wysocki, Boleslaw A., & Cankardas, Ay- 
din. A new estimate of Polish intelligence. 
educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 525-533.—Ss were approxi- 
mately 16,000 Polish adults who were tested by 
Wysocki and his colleagues. Above sample was rep- 
resentative of all classes and parts of Poland. Raven's 
Progressive Matrices were given to all Ss. Among 
findings: (a) Polish Ss have distributions similar to 
those of English speaking Ss and their scores are 
quite comparable with those obtained by other 1Q 
tests in Great Britain and in U.S. for similar groups. 
(b) There are marked differences in intellectual levels 
of different groups caused by factors such as educa- 
tion, occupation, rural or urban environment, and age 
levels comparable to what we find in IQ test results 
of English-speaking Ss—S. M. Schoonover. 


PERSONALITY 


3299. Adcock, C. J., McCreary, J. R., Ritchie, J. 
E, & Somerset, Н. C. A. (Victoria University 
Coll.) Personality and physique: A Rorschach 
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study with Maori and European subjects. Aust. 
J. Psychol, 1957, 9, 158-189.—The Maori has a 
tendency to be fat and is popularly described as 
happy-go-lucky. Although somatotyping was not em- 
ployed in the study, psychological variables were 
chosen with a view to their possibly tapping dimen- 
sions described by Sheldon. Results comparing 
Maoris with Europeans gave limited confirmation to 
the hypothesis that there is a relation between con- 
stitution and temperament, Some relation between 
psychological and constitutional differences between 
the 2 ethnic groups was found. The absence of 
distinct endomorphic and  mesomorphic patterns 
among the Maoris calls for further research. Some 
weaknesses were found in the use of the Rorschach 
test with other cultures—P, E. Lichtenstein. 


3300. Albert, Robert S. Comment upon three 
dimensions of self-attitude and anxiety. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1957, 56, 13-20.—The 3 dimensions of self- 
attitude involved in the relationship between guilt 
and anxiety are: extensiveness (guilt feelings, specific 
or general), awareness (guilt, conscious or uncon- 
scious), intensity (how guilty S feels). Due to a 
lack of an interval scale a linear relationship between 
the overtness of anxiety and intensity of guilt feelings 
cannot be assumed, nor can it necessarily be assumed 
that the degree of anxiety reflects the level of aware- 
ness, Several hypotheses are proposed for experi- 
mental verification. 31 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


3301. Allinsmith, Wesley. Conscience and con- 
flict: The moral force in personality. Child De- 
velpm., 1957, 28, 469-476.— “The characteristics of 
one's moral code determine how often and in what life 
Situations inner conflict is aroused, influence the ways 
such conflict is experienced, and set limits on the 
techniques that can be used to resolve it.” The 
Purpose of this paper is to explore the “theoretical 
richness” of the foregoing topic and to clarify some 
of its research implications, Following a brief out- 
line of the author’s empirical work in this area, a 
number of problems are discussed which have been 
encountered in his investigations, The paper con- 
cludes with a consideration of hypothetical interrela- 
tionships between moral standards and other aspects 
of personality.—F. Costin, 


3302. Allport, Gordon W. Harvard 0.) Wer- 
den der Persönlichkeit. (gece Basie con- 
siderations for a psychology of personality.) Berne, 
Switzerland : Hans Huber Verlag, 1958, 99 Polos 
Fr. 15.80.—This volume is a translation of the Ameri- 
can original (see 29: 5296) based on the Terry lec- 
tures given by the author at Yale University in 
March, 1954. The inadequacy of the S-R model for 
personality theory is pointed out, and contrasted with 
the self-actualizing and goal-striving aspects of the 
human personality, whose phenomenologic uniqueness 
must form the basis for theory construction. —H. Н. 
Strupp. 


3303. Armstrong, John D. (U. Toronto) The 
search for the alcoholic personality. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 1958, 315, 40-47.— Certain fea- 
tures seem unique to the personalities of alcoholics, 
but there is no substantial agreement as to what these 
are. More likely, there are a number of susceptible 
types. More effective investigative techniques are 
needed.—M. M. Berkun. 
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3304. Bendig, A. W., & Hoffman, J. L, (U. 
Pittsburgh) Bills Index of Adjustment and the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory. Psychol, Rep, 
1957, 3, 507—“The Index of Adjustment was ad- 
ministered to 96 Ss (80 men and 16 women) in intro- 
ductory psychology using the instructions and ad- 
jective content reported by Bills. The Maudsley 
Personality Inventory (MPI) which contains 24- 
item scales of extraversion (E) and neuroticism (N) 
had been administered to the same Ss approximately 
2 mo. previously. Raw scores on the Index and the 
MPI were obtained by the reported Scoring pro- 
cedures. Scale intercorrelations suggest that the 2 
Index scores are redundant and that only one, prefer- 
ably the AS score because of simpler administration, 
is necessary as a measure of maladjustment,”—C, Н. 
Ammons. 

3305. Boaz, G. D. (U. Madras) Values and 
personality. J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 1(1), 
3-7.—The problem of values is important in psy- 
chology. Freud has drawn attention to the moral 
principle in human behaviour. The need to do the 
right should now be given due attention, and the 
concept of the process of individuation should be 
emphasised. Integration of personality can thus be 
achieved.—U. Pareek. 


3306. Brown, Alan Е. (U, Alberta) The self in 
interpersonal theory: The relationship between 
attitudes referring to self and significant others. 
Alberta J. educ. Res., 1957, 3, 138-148.—Empirical 
investigation of a premise basic to Harry Stack Sul- 
livan’s “interpersonal theory,” A modified Likert 
scale was constructed to quantify dominance-submis- 
Siveness ratings by 101 Grade 9 students toward self, 
significant adults, and significant peers. Self de- 
scriptions were positively and significantly correlated 
with descriptions of the significant adults. This cor- 
relation is not significantly different from that between 
self and significant peers. There were no significant 
sex differences in degree of correlation between self- 
other descriptions. Hypotheses for further research 
are raised.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


3307. Burke, Maurice O. A search for d 
tematic personality differentiae of the only chil 
in young adulthood. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 
71-84.—Ss were a group of 25 only and a group 0 
25 non-only children, selected from some 2200 Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh students. Ostensibly all were 
“normal” college females, who came from relatively 
"normal" backgrounds. Each only S was matche 
carefully with a non-only S in regard to intelligence, 
education, religion, etc, Next the individual Ror- 
Schach Test, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory and a specially constructed “style-of-life 
questionnaire were administered to each of the Ss. 
Results of this study essentially were negative, ри 
patterns of difference were such to suggest replica- 
tion. It was deemed possible that other approaches 
or techniques might reveal differences where t! 
present ones had failed. 17 геѓегепсеѕ.—5. 
Schoonover. 


3308. Carrier, Neil A. The relationship of E 
tain personality measures to examination 9 
formance under stress. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 4% 
510-520.—Relationship of 4 personality variables (16, 
permeability, stability, need for achievement, ES 
need for affiliation) to performance of students 9 
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course exams under experimentally manipulated 
stress was analyzed. Ss were 250 students in intro- 
ductory general psychology at the University of 
Michigan. Highly permeable students, low stability 
males, females with low need for achievement, fe- 
males of high permeability combined with high sta- 
bility, and females of low need for achievement com- 
bined with low need for affiliation were affected most 
detrimentally by stress conditions in this investiga- 
tion. Implications of above findings are presented. 
19 references—S. M. Schoonover. 


3309. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois) For- 
mulae and table for obtaining validities and re- 
liabilities of extended factor scales. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1957, 17, 491-498.—Formulae are derived 
for estimating the validity and reliability with varia- 
tions in length of unitary ability and personality 
factored batteries. A table is presented giving the 
relations of reliabilities and validities of subtests (or 
item) to those of lengthened factor batteries from 
twice to 48 times the length of the original—W. 
Coleman. 


3310. Cattell, Raymond B., & Coan, Richard W. 
Personality factors in middle childhood as re- 
vealed in parents’ ratings. Child Develpm., 1957, 
28, 439-458.—Behavior ratings of 145 first and sec- 
ond grade children were obtained from their parents. 
61 variables were intercorrelated. Findings: (a) The 
personality factor structure in younger children is no 
less complex than for adults, involving about the same 
number of factors. (b) Identical primary personality 
factors of adults and 11-year-old children are also 
recognizable in 6- and 7-year-old children. (c) Cer- 
tain habit collections were identified, specifically as- 
sociated with the sex of the child and family position. 
(d) Certain slight differences of emphasis were dis- 
covered between adult and child patterns—F. Costin. 


3311. Chattopadhyay, K. P. (Calcutta, India) 
Personality and culture. Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 
32, 65-71.—"'Personality is a more or less integrated 
System of tendencies to respond to the environment in 
the field of purposive behavior. . . . The need of 
repetitive behavior of particular kinds, with permis- 
sible variations in a given norm in any given culture, 
sets the direction in which responses will follow for 
an individual in such a culture." Need is an inter- 
active influence of physiological needs and cultural 
Ones. The influence of culture is examined in the 
lives of Gandhi, Rammohan Roy, and 2 tribal head- 
men of Mayurbhanj.—JW. B. Webb. 


3312. Clarke, Walter V. The personality pro- 
files of life insurance agents. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 
295-302 —2 AVA standardized score profiles were 
used as hypothesized best profiles with which to pre- 
dict high versus low production records of 111 life 
insurance salesmen. These standard patterns do 
discriminate between high and low producers, and 
worked best after 2 years of experience, which sug- 
ested that AVA can pick the career agent better 


than the “ i 2 - 
Nu e "one year flash in the pan."—R. W. Hus. 


CENE Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
^ ngeles) A factor analysis of items on the MMPI 
Сергеввіоп scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 

8-585.—For the 60 items of the MMPI Depression 
Scale and the variables age, sex, and hospitalization, 
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a centroid factor analysis was done based on 360 Ss. 
“Factors identified were Neuroticism, Cynicism, Re- 
ligious Fervor, Poor Physical Health, Euphoria, Re- 
pression, Hostility, Depression, and Tearfulness. A 
revised scale labelled ‘Neuroticism’ was suggested.” 
—W. Coleman. 

3314. Comrey, Andrew L  (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the MMPI 
hypochonriasis scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 
17, 568-577.—"A centroid factor analysis was carried 
out with 33 items of the MMPI Hs scale plus the 
variables age, sex, and hospitalization. The sample 
was composed of 360 cases mixed with respect to 
these last three variables. . . . Factors identified were 
named Poor Physical Health, Digestive Difficulties, 
Bad Eyesight, Lung Damage, Poor Bowel Function, 
Hypochondriasis, Sinusitis, and Hospitalization.” A 
revised scale labelled “Health Concern” is suggested. 
—W. Coleman. 


3315. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the MMPI 
hysteria scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 
586-592.—From a factor analysis of the 60 item 
MMPI Hysteria scale based on 360 mixed Ss, Comrey 
was able to extract 5 important factors: poor physi- 
cal health, shyness, cynicism, headaches, and neu- 
roticism.—W. Coleman. 


3316. Das, Rhea S. (Calcutta, India) A meth- 
odological analysis of the concepts “personality” 
and “attitude.” Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 79-88. 
—By the use of “reference classes” and “reduction 
sentences” the terms “personality” and “attitude” are 
analyzed. Personality is shown as referring to be- 
havior and attitude to objects. The term "authori- 
tarian” is examined with the redefined term—W. B. 
Webb. 

3317. Dutton, E. (U. Emory) Some critical 
notes on personality measurement. Psychol. News- 
ltr, NYU, 1958, 9, 177-180.—A plea is made that 
“new measures of verbal behavior must be developed 
which will overcome the respective weaknesses of 
ratings, questionnaires, objective measures of be- 
havior, and current projective devices,” —M. 
Mayzner. 


3318. Faigin, Helen. (Hebrew U.) Hashpaat 
darkhey hatipul bayeled harakh al itsuv ishiyut 
otonomit. (The influence of ways of rearing nursery 
children on shaping their autonomous personality.) 
Megamot, 1957, 8, 98-109.— Carried out in the States, 
the aim was to search the relation between methods 
of rearing young children and patterns of personality, 
especially the degree of internalization of moral values 
by children, These 2 variables were studied first in 
a single community (individual analysis) and after- 
wards in 3 communities differing in their cultural 
patterns | (intercultural analysis). Some psycho- 
analytical theories were experimentally tested. Eng- 
lish summary.—H. Ormian. 

3319. Farber, М. 1. (0. Connecticut) New 
Year’s resolutions in England and the United 
States: Implications for national character. Psy- а 
chol. Rep., 1957, 3, 521-524.—“Comparison of Eng- . 
lish and American New Year's resolutions. reveals ' 
that Americans resolve more frequently to "improve 
my character." Americans view their personalities 
as self-modifiable and environment-like, while the 
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British have "tight-reined" personalities. “Con- 
gruences are noted with the work of Lewin and Ries- 

. man and contemporary social trends.” —C. Н. Am- 
mons, 

3320. Fiedler, Fred E., Dodge, Joan S., Jones, 
Robert E., & Hutchins, Edwin B. The measure- 
ment of personality adjustment and personality 
change in non-clinical populations. U. ЛІ. Group 
Effect. Res. Lab. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 5. 27 p.— 
“Whether adjustment is in fact unidimensional in 
character, or whether a person may achieve adjust- 
ment in one area of his life irrespective, or at the 
expense of, his adjustment in another is a question 
for research to which the present report hopes to 
contribute. It asks how various adjustment indices 
intercorrelate with one another in samples of subjects 
whose adjustment, as measured by a variety of in- 
dices, range from excellent to relatively poor. ... The 
present paper limits itself (a) to a brief description 
of the samples and of the research setting; (b) a 
presentation of the methodology with particular 
reference to the various indices of adjustment; and 
(c) the presentation and interpretation of data." 4 
groups were studied with data from subjective indices 
of adjustment, group acceptance criteria and personal 
effectiveness criteria. Intercorrelations are presented 
which show a "general lack of correlation among 
different indices . . . our data yield no evidence 
justifying the assumption that adjustment should be 
coffsidered a unitary trait in clinically unselected 
populations.” 23 references.—M. Brown, 

3321. Fine, B. J. (Quartermaster Res. & Eng. 
Center Labs., Natick, Mass.) The relationship be- 
tween certain scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and susceptibility to pres- 
tige suggestion. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 
200-203.—An examination of the effects of prestige 
Suggestion in a highly structured situation produced, 
in general, negative results.—M. S. Mayzner. 

3322. Gordon, Jesse E. (Montana State U.) In- 
terpersonal predictions of repressors and sensi- 
tizers. J. Pers., 1957, 25, 686-698.—The hypothesis 
tested was “that repressors and sensitizers, opera- 
tionally defined in terms of reaction to threat and of 
psychometric results, differ in their ability to predict 
others’ responses to a personality after a limited inter- 
action in a task-oriented cooperative situation. The 
prediction that sensitizers would predict more ac- 
curately than repressors was only partially supported 
by the results. . . . Implications regarding the self- 
concepts of repressors and Sensitizers, and the ef- 
ficiency of their communication in two-person inter- 
actions, were discussed."—M, О. Wilson. 

3323. Grace, Harry A. (Grinnell Coll) Per- 
sonality factors and college attrition. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1957, 35, 36-40.—Using scales measuring 
anxiety, dominance, and responsibility, the author 
matched a control group of 107 students with a total 
of 107 students who withdrew from classes before 
April, 1957. Results are analyzed according to sex 
differences, quadrant differences, and differences in 
the attrition-control group. The author concludes 

that personality factors of independence, responsi- 
bility, and anxiety relate to college attrition—S. M. 
Amatora. 

3324. Grinker, R. R. On identification. Int. J. 

Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 379-390,—Identifications are 
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defined, not as processes; but as results of the indi. 
vidual's object-self interactions. Some of the proc- 
esses, like imitation, oral activity, etc., Which lead 
to identification, are discussed and theoretical ques- 
tions are raised.—G. Elias. 


3325. Kornilov, K. N. Printsipy izucheniia 
psikhologii lichnosti sovetskogo cheloveka. (Prin. 
ciples for studying the psychology of the personality 
of Soviet man.) Vop. Psikhol., 1957, 3, 131-141 — 
The author states the case for study of Soviet per- 
sonality as opposed to that of personality in general 
and reports on student dissertations thereon. He 
enumerates and discusses several basic principles for 
such study: (a) personality must be that of a "living 
concrete individual, member of our socialist society, 
with a Marxist-Leninist world-view” with “his own 
individual-psychological features”; (b) the individual 
must be understood as a “member of a collective”; 
(c) “content of his consciousness” must be under- 
stood as a “reflection not only of the objects of a 
material world, but also of the social relations of 
people”; (d) the “individual-psychological features” 
of a person should be studied from the developmental 
point of view; (e) to social-historical factors should 
be attributed greater significance than those of bio- 
logical order; (f) a “sharp distinction between in- 
dividual and social consciousness” must be maintained 
along with their “interconnection”; (g) new social 
conditions create new psyches.—/. D. London. 


3326. Krishnan, B. (U. Mysore) The differ- 
ence in temperament of the students of the liberal 
and professional colleges. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 
1957, 2(1), 18-23.—Ss from some colleges were ad- 
ministered a cyclothymic-schizothemic personality 
questionnaire. The results show that although the 
students on the whole are distributed normally, stu- 
dents from medical college, teachers college, and engi- 
neering institute (professional students) tend to be 
more cyclothymic, In arts college the distribution is 
even. “The conditions at the arts college seem (0 
provide for the development of balanced personalities. 
—U. Pareek. 


3327. Kühnel, С. (Niedersüchsisches Landeskran- 
kenhaus, Tiefenbrunn bei Gottingen) Tiefenpsy- 
chologische Erkenntnisse über depressive Symp- 
tombilder. (Psychoanalytic views of depressive sy- 
dromes.) Z. psycho-som. Med., 1957, 3, 249 2580 
Reactive depressions stem from early oral diste 
ances, insufficient ego and excessively harsh super е5! 
development. Specific oral deprivation later on Шу 
precipitate symptoms, Psychotic depressions are a 
to similar premorbid personality in which, How 
the ego is much weaker, sometimes even replaced i 
introjected object against which the fury and nd 
of the depressive psychotic is directed (looks o 
self-hate. ) Possible defects in pre-oral string 
(adient relations to the world) are also discussed 
L. Katz, 


n 
3328. Langeveld, Martin J. Die "Projekt 
im kindlichen Seelenleben. ("Projection" in 4 
dren’s psyche.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 243-2: der- 
In children's Psychology projection must be un he 
stood as a form of interpretation of the world in i- 
light of his own personality, quite often not a coer 
tive process, but the child feels his way into the "an 
For the psychologist projection has the impor 
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function of enabling him to gain insig! the 
psychological growth of children. The psychiatric 
concept of projection derived from its mechanism in 
paranoia and Freud’s interpretation of projection as 
release and transformation of emotional processes 
seem to be too narrow.—W, J. Koppitz. 


3329. Lehner, George F. J. Personal adjustment 
scores and assigned “average” scores. J. Psychol., 
1956, 42, 227-236.—An important aspect of person- 
ality theory has been a postulated relationship between 
ones own adjustment and self-evaluation, and his 
evaluation of others. 80 students were given the 
California Test of Personality, prior to discussion of 
this topic in class. With male students a high self- 
score was associated with assignment of high adjust- 
ment scores to others. ‘This relationship was not 
found with females. Students rate the "average" 
person as being quite poorly adjusted and as being 
lower than self in degree of adjustment—R. W. 
Husband. 


3330. Lepore, Giuseppe. Osservazioni ed es- 
perienze preliminari per la costruzione di un ques- 
tionario caratterologico. (Preliminary observations 
and experiences for the construction of a personality 
questionnaire.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1957, No. 
21-24, 95-117.—On the basis of a review of 50 per- 
sonality questionnaires and inventories (with an 
analysis and critique of their theoretical assumptions 
and of the methods followed for their construction), 
the author presents groups of nonoverlapping traits 
which are intended to cover the total field of indi- 
vidual character. Among these, 3 particular groups 
of items with high internal consistency and low in- 
ternal correlation are isolated. These items cor- 
respond to 3 general character dispositions and include 
à total of 10 factors. The technique used is factorial 
analysis, and frequent reference is made to the re- 
search of Guilford and of Cattel—L. Visentini. 


3331. Merz, Ferdinand. Über die Definition 
von Eigenschaftsbegriffen in der Persónlichkeits- 
diagnostik. (On the definition of trait concepts in 
Personality diagnosis.) Jb, Psychol. Psychother., 
1958, 5, 60-72.— Whether definition of a personality 
trait precedes or follows construction of a personality 
test, the validity of the test is based on empirically 
ascertained relationships between its scores and other 
indices or scores. Some tests enable a better under- 
Standing of reactions to external situations, others 
enable a better understanding of ће S's field of ex- 
perience, For a full picture both kinds need to be 
used.—E. W. Eng. 


(Se Mitchell, James V., Jr. (Purdue U.) The 
entification of items in the California Test of 
Ens that differentiate between subjects of 
Ed and low socio-economic status at the fifth 
241 quce grade levels. J. educ. Res., 1957, ЗУ; 
йб. 0.—Тһе Index of Status Characteristics was 
child to differentiate 2 groups in a large group of 
Gece a midwestern community to whom the 
m оа Test of Personality had been administered. 
3 mona grade levels a significantly higher proportion 
m Ow status children *revealed problems such as: 
5 nomic worries, feeling of rejection and consequent 
езп, insecurity, psychosomatic complaints, de- 
i for independence and for new experiences, 
ublesome anxiety reactions.—M. Murphy. 
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3333. Oates, Wayne E. (Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary) The religious understanding of 
personality. Pastoral Psychol., 1957, 8(79), 46-50. 
— Theologians must learn the language of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists, to bring Reformation theology 
to bear upon contemporary psychology of personality 
and to participate in defining personality’s religious 
dimensions.—A. Eglash. 


3334. Obonai, Torao, & Matsuoka, Takeshi. Le 
Test de Symbolisme des Couleurs: Test de per- 
sonnalité. (The Color Symbolism Test: A per- 
sonality test.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 112-128. 
—While the S is looking at 16 color plates, he is 
reading a list of 41 stimulus words. The number and 
degree of anomalous responses is noted. Also, a 
diagnostic technique based on the preponderance of 
certain color responses has been developed. Applica- 
tion of the test indicates it may have good validity 
and reliability —W. W. Wattenberg. 


3335. Sandler, Anne-Marie, & Sandler, Joseph. 
The concept of Ego-defect in relation to certain 
disturbances of childhood. Bull. Brit. Psychol. 
Soc., 1958, 35, 10A.—Abstract. 


3336. Sanford, Nevitt; Webster, Harold, & 
Freedman, Mervin. Impulse expression as a vari- 
able of personality. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(11) 
(Whole No. 440). 21 p—The authors describe the 
development of a scale for the measurement of impulse 
expression which they call the “J” scale which deals 
with both the “more or less spontaneous and free” 
and the defensive or “driven” impulse expression, 
This scale was correlated with several other scales 
with which it either overlaps or with which “it seems 
to stand in interesting relationships to it.” Vassar 
freshmen and alumnae resemble each other more than 
either resembles seniors in their scoring on the “J” 
scale. The scores on the “J” scale are positively 
associated with MMPI indices of expression, degree 
of “psychopathology,” and tendency to use “psychotic” 
mechanisms of defense. Adjectival check listing dif- 
ferentiates high and low Ss on the “Т” scale, 26 
references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3337. Sen, Indra. (Aurobindo Ashrem, Pondi- 
cherry) Human personality as considered by 
philosophy. J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 1(1), 
19-31—Aurobindo's view of personality is both a 
svstematization and an elaboration of the past Indian 
views which stress the importance of soul and take 
into consideration the 5 concentric formations of 
body, life, mind, knowledge, and delight. Supercon- 
scious has been the special field of exploration and 
mastery of Aurobindo.—U. Pareek. 


3338. Shanmugan, T. E. (U. Madras) Covert 
and overt personalities. J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 
1957, 1(1), 32-46.—2 hypotheses—that there are dif- 
ferent levels of personality function and that these 
are opposite in character and function—were test 
by correlating results on 2 tests of personality (ad- 
ministered to 220 boys) : Personality Inventory (sup- 
posed to reveal overt behaviour) and Verbal Projec- 
tion Test (supposed to reveal overt behaviour). The L] 
insignificant correlations found confirm the first but 
not the second hypothesis. Another level, called 
fantasy level, is also suggested. 17 references.—U. 


Pareek. 
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3339. Spilka, Bernard, & Struening, E. L. 
(Washburn U.) A questionnaire study of per- 
sonality and ethnocentrism. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
44, 65-71.—Scores of 129 male university students on 
the Total Ethnocentrism Scale, The California Test 
of Personality, An Inventory of STDCR, and the Sc 
and Pa subtests of the MMPI were correlated. Ac- 
cording to the personality inventory interpretations 
dealing with those correlations which were significant, 
scores showed that “ethnocentric-thinking persons” 
revealed “somewhat sensitive, schizoid, withdrawing, 
depressive, and anti-social trends."—J. C. Franklin. 

3340. Spivack, Sarah Scherer. A study of a 

method of appraising self-acceptance and self- 
rejection. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 183-202.— 
This posthumous report concerns development of an 
instrument to measure certain aspects of self-accept- 
ance and self-rejection, The instrument, here repro- 
duced, is a 132-item response-form. Ss are 690 high 
school boys and girls. Results indicate that instru- 
ment appears to provide a substantially reliable and 
effective means of obtaining information in re some 
of ways in which person views himself, or professes 
to view himself. This study also reports internal 
consistencies and interrelationships when items of 
response-form are grouped in terms of 13 categories 
of self-appraisal. Several categories of self-evalua- 
tion, while interrelated, appear to show an appreciable 
degree of independence. Although unfinished, this 
report is available as a structure upon which other 
students can build—S. M. Schoonover. 


3341. Stein, Morris I. Criteria of nonintellectual 
aspects of personality. Proc, 1957 invit. Ci onf. test. 
Probl, Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 21-29.—After dis- 
tinguishing between class and performance criteria, 
some major problems in studying personality factors 
are discussed. 4 class criterion problems are identi- 

.. fied, some inherent and some due to the investigating 
- psychologists. Some large-scale assessment studies 
ave failed using performance criteria because no 
differentiation was made between a criterion and a 
standard of performance—R, L, McCornack. 


3342. Stevens, Leonard Е. (Boston U.) Under- 
standing ourselves. Amer. J. Nurs., 1957, 57, 1022- 
1023.—Very few people ever achieve complete self- 
understanding. The author discusses various ways of 
handling negative reactions and then presents a ten- 
point program showing how a realization that knowl- 
edge about one's motivation is essential in achieving 
psychological and social harmony. Goals must be 
defined, understood, and accepted, and then the 
premise accepted that ways and means to reach them 
can be found.—S. M. Amatora. 


3343. Stott, D. Н. (U. Glasgow) Some new 
findings on the effects of disturbed pregnancy on 
mental physical and personality development. 
Bull. Brit, Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 73.—Abstract. 


3344. Strong, D. J. (U. Denver) Personality 
theory in counseling: An annotated bibliography. 
Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 204-213. 

3345, Suziedelis, Antanas. Some adjustment 
correlates of the self and the ideal self concepts as 
influenced by perceived parental values. Washing- 
ton, D. C,: Catholic University America Press, 1957. 
41 p.—"The study investigated some aspects of 
Rogers' theory of personality and behavior. . . . The 
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#4 m 
J. E 
following conclusions appear to be justified; 
extent to which the self contains perceived 
expectations is positively related to authorit; 
(2) The acceptance of perceived parental у; 
the self does not result in increase of manifes! 
(3) The extent of identification—is not sign 
related to any of the maladjustment meas 
(4) The ideal self concept is definitely 
fluenced by the perceived parental values 
self concept; (5) The congruence of self 
Self cannot be regarded as an unequivocal it 
adjustment; (6) The more consciously the id 
is perceived as being determined by external ү; 
the more psychological tension is experience: 
references.—N. De Palma. 


3346. Swanson, G. E. (U. Michigan) Ag 
in face-to-face contacts: A study of the 

alities of orators. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 2; 
294.—In a new investigation using the same 
ments as described in an earlier study of “publ 
(see 31: 7454), the author reports on perso 
characteristics of "orators"—30 members of 
political groups. He finds that “orators” are. 
ferent from “publicists” on measures of oral | 
anal expulsiveness, or phallic strivings; but the 
show stronger tendencies toward oral de 
anal retentiveness, and "pre-ego."—H. W. 


3347. Taschuk, W. A. (Calder School, 
ton) An analysis of the self-concept of gr: 
students. Alberta J. educ. Res. 1957, 3, 
“From self-descriptive essays on the topics, 'V | 
Like About Myself, and ‘What I Dislike About 
self,’ 246 self-referent statements were select 
classified into four broad areas . . . mental, pi 
social, and physical,” and reduced to 77 statem 
the final instrument. Test-retest reliability 
based on administrations to 384 Ss with am 
interval. Intercorrelations between areas ‚0 
ceived self ranged from .31 between physi 
mental to .77 between social and personal. Git! 
significantly more self-accepting than boys Й 
areas, particularly in the social and physical 
G. M. Della-Piana. 


3348. Thomas, A., & Chess, S. An app 
the study of sources of individual differen ^ 
child behavior. J. clin. exp. Psychopath, 
347-357.—It is suggested that total personality 
acteristics at any age period develop out of th 
action of the specific reaction pattern with al 
determinants of psychological development. 
bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 


3349. Thurston, Eric L. 
Coll.) The tea 


be taken to permit effective adjustment in 
Situations, how severe and complex cases sho 
referred to specialists, and how the teacher can 
understand the personality structures of her р 
S. M. Amatora. 


3350. Toch, Hans Н. (Michigan State U. 
perception of high and low morale. | 
Psychol., 1957, 10, 407-420.—Open-ended 
naires, administered to a sample of 600 № 
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sonnel, asked for characterizations of men with very 
high morale and with very low morale. Men with 
high morale were almost always favorably depicted, 
while low morale descriptions varied in favorableness. 
High morale was more often than not attributed to 
favorable personality or attitudes; low morale as a 
product of unfavorable environment. High morale 
characterizations were independent of the respondent's 
morale, but the lower the respondent's morale, the 
greater his tendency to favorably describe low morale 
men and to see their morale as a product of environ- 
mental pressures.—4. S. Thompson. 


3351. Wells, William D., Weinert, Guy, & 
Rubel, Marilyn. Conformity pressure and au- 
thoritarian personality. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 133- 
136—College student Ss were shown a picture of a 
traffic accident in which one car had crossed an inter- 
section against a red light and hit the other car 
broadside. 62 Ss were shown the picture without 
the influence of conformity pressure and were asked 
which driver was at fault. 2 blamed Driver B, 60 
Driver A. Another 62 Ss were shown the picture 
under conformity pressure to blame Driver B. 21 
blamed him, and 41 Driver A. A comparison of the 
F scale (test designed to measure authoritarian per- 
sonality tendencies) scores of those who yielded to 
conformity pressure and those who did not, showed 
that the yielders were significantly more authoritarian 
than the nonyielders.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also Abstracts 2503, 3081) 


AESTHETICS 


3352. Bergler, Edmund. Little Dorrit and 
Dickens’ intuitive knowledge of psychic mas- 
Ochism. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 371-388.—Lionel 
Trilling has called attention to 3 instances in Little 
Dorrit of Dickens’ psychological insight: the prison 
image, Miss Wade's “The History of a Self-Tor- 
mentor,” and Arthur Clennam's suspicion that his 
mother's invalidism represents an inner penance. 
Trilling appears to accept the universality of psychic 
masochism but places too much emphasis on external 
facts. 4 other examples indicate the extent to which 
Little Dorrit portrays libidinized suffering: in a va- 
riety of {урез.—И/. A. Varvel, 

3353. Cerf, Walter. Psychoanalysis and the 
realistic drama. J. Aesthet., 1958, 16, 328-336.—It 
" the author's contention that "the realistic conven- 
qos of the modern play do not permit the introduc- 
lon of what the psychoanalyst would call the real 
pus of the trouble; and, vice versa, the introduction 
di What the psychoanalyst would call the real causes 
of the trouble does not permit adherence to the realist 
kantons.” O’Neill’s Long Day's Journey into 
i ight is an example of the first; Laurents’ A Clear- 
ng in the Woods of the second.—P. R, Farnsworth. 


. 3354, Chessick, Richard D. The sense of reality, 

m End creative inspiration. Amer. Imago, 1957, 
X -331.—"'Several philosophical problems which 
ve been reduced to а seemingly hopeless status by 

insi, zm Semantic studies can be examined with new 

aan it... by the application of psychoanalytic con- 

cept z These include our sense of reality, our con- 
Pt of time, the notion of free will, and the processes 
artistic creativeness—W. A. Varvel. 
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3355. Cobb, John B. (Emory U.) Toward 
clarity in aesthetics. Phil. PAH Res., 1957, 
18, 169-189.—The author attempts to determine what 
the aesthetic is as “the defining and delimiting char- 
acteristic of objects felt to be aesthetic.” The rela- 
tionship between the aesthetic in this sense and some 
other important functions of aesthetic objects is also 
examined, It is held that resolution of these 2 prob- 
lems “should resolve most of the contradictions be- 
tween aestheticians.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

3356, Denis, Maurice. A propos du mythede 
Charlot. (In Charlie Chaplin's Myth.) Psyché, 
Paris, 1957, No. 120-121, 367-370.—A parallel is 
traced between Charlie Chaplin's film character and 
the classic figure of the Wandering Jew.—M. Knobel. 


3357. Devereux, G. The awarding of a penis as 
compensation for rape: A demonstration of the 
clinical relevance of the psycho-analytic study of 
cultural data. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 398- 
401.—Myths often express in symbolic form insights 
which are too powerful to be completely repressed and 
yet too painful to be expressed openly. Such a myth 
is the Greek legend revolving around Kaineus who 
was allegedly raped and then, at her request for resti- 
tution, turned into a man to avoid the threat of future 
rape.—G. Elias. 

3358. Diederich, Paul B. Exercise writing in 
the field of the humanities. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. 
test, Probl, Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 36-44.—Some 
techniques for getting at sensitivity to what is going 
on in a musical composition or a work of art are 
suggested. Also discussed were revealing under- 
standings that are peculiarly characteristic of the 
humanities such as a sense of the past or of the inter- 
connection of ideas. Some objective means of eliciting 
a sensitive response to a philosophical poem are men- 
tioned.—R. L. McCornack. d 


3359, Gabel, Joseph. Die Verdinglichung in 
Camus’ L’Etranger. (The reification in Camus’ 
The Stranger.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 
123-140.—" Historically and individually, as the col- 
lective element of class consciousness or as the con- 
tent of individual neuroses and psychoses, reification 
is actually a non-assumption of history, of creation 
and the tragic moment in existence; it is surrender 
to an extrahistorical and extravital, immobile sub- 
reality. Meursault (protagonist of The Stranger) is 
the symbol of this surrender.” In terms of the vari- 
ous aspects of reification and alienation there are 
many correspondences between The Stranger and the 
writings of Swift, Kierkegaard, and Kafka.—E. W. 
Eng. 

3360. Grinberg, León. Si Yo Fuera Usted: 
Contribución al estudio de la identificación pro- 
yectiva. (If I Were You: Contribution to the study 
of projective identification.) Rev. Psicoanil., Buenos 
Aires, 1957, 14, 355-367.—M. Klein's concepts are 
reviewed. Envy is one of the feelings that are em- 
phasized in the process of projective identification. 
Julien Green's novel is used as an example, and ex- 
periences and feelings since early stages of life are 
considered in this process, which is so clearly ver- 
balized in the title of the novel: If I Were You— 


M. Knobel. (Wa ано Б 
i K. nterpr on 
3361. Hofing, Charlea Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 


Shakespeare's Coriolanus. 
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407-435.—Coriolanus is the last of Shakespeare's 
tragedies and is followed by the final romances or 
tragicomedies (Cymbeline, Winters Tale, and The 
Tempest) which represent his most mature outlook 
on life. In Coriolanus, Shakespeare reveals much 
more conscious knowledge of the mother-son relation- 
ship than he does in Hamlet. To a degree unusual 
in Shakespeare's plays, interest centers in the char- 
acter of the hero, courage, honesty, aristocratic pride 
and arrogance, the possibility of strong attachments 
to others, especially to his mother, his wife and his 
children. The play was followed by a definite change 
in the author's style of life as well as in his literary 
productivity—W. A. Varvel. 


3362. Hungerland, Helmut (Ed.) Selective cur- 
rent bibliography for aesthetics and related fields: 
January 1, 1957-December 31, 1957. J. Aesthet., 
1958, 16, 546-572.—A mong its several lists there are 
references in the areas of mass media and psychology. 
—P. К, Farnsworth, 


3363. Karpe, Marietta. The meaning of Barrie's 
Mary Rose. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 408—411. 
—Barrie's last play, Mary Rose, served an important 
dynamic function for him, It helped him reject the 
idea of remarriage, and it liberated him from his life- 
long struggle with his image of his youthful mother. 
Because this lessened his longings for his mother, 
his need to create was blunted, and his subsequent 
writings were both few and inartistic.—G. Elias. 


3364. Leiter, L. H. A problem in analysis : 
Franz Kafka's A Country Doctor. /. Aesthet., 
1958, 16, 337~347,—The Kafka book is analyzed from 
3 frames of reference: philosophical, psychoanalytical, 
and theological.—P, №, Farnsworth, 

— 3365. Lifton, Walter M. A pilot study of the 
relationship of empathy to aesthetic sensitivity. 
- Urbana, Il.: Univ, Ill, 1956. iv, 49 p.—Music stu- 
dents were assessed for empathy, aesthetic sensitivity, 
and desirability as a teacher at the beginning and at 
the end of a semester of training. Empathy and 
aesthetic sensitivity were found to correlate sig- 
nificantly in the pretests but not in the posttests, At 
both testing times there was a positive relationship 
between empathy and desirability as a teacher. All 
3 sorts of assessment held up well to the end of the 
semester. 32 references,—P. R, Farnsworth, 


3366, Mierendorff, Marta. Über den gegen- 
würtigen Stand der Kunstsoziologie in Deutsch- 
land. (Concerning the present state of the sociology 
of art in Germany.) Köl, Z. Soziol., 1957, 9, 397— 
412.—Art as an elementary mode of expression, com- 
munication, and integration in Society constitutes an 
independent scientific discipline as yet without a 
recognized systematic foundation or well-developed 
theory. A comprehensive review of the literature in 
this area is presented which distinguishes 2 major 
streams of thought producing present works: histori- 
cal and dialectical materialism and "Western" soci- 
ology with its various schools. Also of importance 
are works from sociology's prehistory, as those of 
Comte and Guyau. A unique attempt at systema- 
tization as opposed to research investigations is that 
of Marta Mierendorff and Heinrich Tost, 163-item 
bibliography.—S. S. Culbert. 

3367. Morin, J., & Ravaud, G. Passion morbide, 
imagination et anomalies des conduites. (Morbid 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


passion, imagination and anomalies of behavior,) 
Ann, méd.-psychol., 1957, 1(5), 837-864.—In a psy- 
chopathological analysis of Zola’s novel The Dream, 
the authors point to the novelist’s skill as a psycholo- 
gist. In his character, Zola presents the correct clini- 
cal picture of a schizoid and overideational person- 
ality, whose affectivity is so poorly anchored in 
reality as to drift into endless autistic fantasies 
and delusional symptoms when subjected to frustra- 
tion. In this novel, Zola reflects the teachings of the 
psychiatrist Magnan, whose friend he was. 18 refer- 
ences.—M. D. Stein. 

3368. Raychaudhuri, Arun Kumar. Jesus Christ 
and Sree Krisna: A psychoanalytic study. Amer, 
Imago, 1957, 14, 389-405.—The personalities of Jesus 
and of Krisna, divorced from their mythological in- 
vestments, are considered in the light of psychoana- 
lytical principles, Attention is given to their differ- 
ent adjustments to reality, to the passivity of Jesus 
and the activity of Krisna, and to their roles as re- 
formers and initiators of new religions. The religion 
of Jesus is one of love, faith, hope, repentance, and 
reconciliation, The religion of Krisna is one of. dy- 
namic action, justice, and righteousness, and the prac- 
tice of equanimity and imperturbability of mind under 
all conditions of life.—IF. А. Varvel. 

3369. Salber, W.  Bildgefüge und Erlebnisge- 
füge. (Image organization and experience organiza 
tion.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 72-81.—A 
work of art requires time in order to be experienced, 
The imaginal organization of a work of art gives 
meaningful direction and organization to the experi- 
ence of the observers, even as the observer's experi- 
ence is clarified by the basic order of the work of 
art.—E. И. Eng. 

3370. Stevenson, Charles L, Symbolism in the 
nonrepresentative arts. In Р. Henle (Ed.), Lan- 
guage, thought, and culture (see 33: 3723), 196- 
225.—Sign situations arise in all the arts, e.g., one 
part of a composition is structurally contingent on 
another. Perhaps nonrepresentative arts such as 
music represent emotions, but this view is “no more 
plausible” than that which “takes music to resemble 
emotions without signifying them, or which takes it 
to be attended by something . . . like the emotions. 
It is necessary to establish the nature of the interpre- 
tant here, also to indicate how the work of art re- 
sembles what it signifies. “Until these . . . prob- 
lems are settled, the theory of signs is likely to make 
only a modest contribution to aesthetics."—J. P. 
Carroll. i 

3371. Stokes, A. Listening to clichés and in- 
dividual words. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 412- 
418.—Clichés, words, and phrases can be studied psy- 
choanalytically because they often owe their origins 
and continued popular usage to the underlying ру 
chological content they denote.—G. Elias. 

3372. Weissman, Philip, The childhood and 
legacy of Stanislavski. Psychoanal, Stud. Child, 
1957, 12, 399-417.— For 40 years Stanislavski was 
one of the chief actors and the co-director of t н 
Moscow Art Theater. The Stanislavski method 0 
teaching and acting emphasizes that it is essentia 
for the actor to enter the lives of the characters he 
portrays, their emotions and personality, as thoroughly 
as possible. Art and neurosis are not synonymous: 
Via acting Stanislavski dominated his family а 
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sanctioned his aggressive drives. Minimal aware- 
ness of the audience and increased awareness of inner 
feelings are important principles of Stanislavski’s 
theories. Acting is an art in which the unconscious 
of the actor is communicating with the unconscious of 
the spectator. The actor should develop a controlled, 
responsive, and prepared vocal and physical apparatus. 
Stanislavski grew to be a parent loving his world 
rather than a child in love with the parental world.— 
D. Prager. 

3373. Worthington, Mabel P. (Temple U.) 
Byron's Don Juan: Certain psychological aspects. 
Lit. Psychol., 1957, 7, 50-55.—Byron’s poem recounts 
episodes in the life of the hero which symbolize prog- 
ress from childhood to late adolescence. These in- 
clude: exploitation by the mother; initiation by the 
mother into the mysteries of erotic love; flight from 
an angry father-figure; metaphorical death and re- 
birth; rejection of an unworthy father-substitute ; 
love of a sister-figure rather than a mother-figure; 
participation in a world of men; war; adoption of a 
child, with accompanying responsibilities; submission 
to a mother-figure and a spiritualized love experi- 

ence, “Juan becomes, with each episode, more and 
more emancipated from the domination of women who 
want to use him for their own ends; he moves closer 
and closer to independent judgment and action."— 
L. B. Fraiberg. 


3374. Zierer, Ernest, & Zierer, Edith. Leonardo 
da Vinci's artistic productivity and creative ste- 
rility. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 345-369.—Experience 
with the few completed and undamaged paintings by 
Leonardo de Vinci and principles derived from the 
authors' "creative therapy tests" lead to conclusions 
regarding Leonardo's creative productivity or ste- 
rility. His recurrent theme (the smiling woman) and 
his mature style (the "sfumato technique") are in- 
terwoven as reactivation mechanisms. The smile rep- 
resents "the content of his earliest memories, the con- 
tradictory ethical values and dictates stemming from 
past developmental stages," and his technique stands 
for "the adult personality with which he was to meet 
this smile.” By “veiling in smoke" the outlines of 
reality and giving his objects a “romantic” timeless 
and spaceless quality, the artist could break through 
the forces which had reduced his creativeness by lead- 
ing him to escape into experimentation, into the 
“definitions” of his line drawing, and into the “real- 
ism” of his sketches.—W. A. Varvel. 
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i375. Chapman, A. H. (Children’s Mercy Hosp, 

түрм City, Mo.) Early infantile autism in iden- 

Dae twins: Report of a case. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
sychiat, 1957, 78, 621-623.—This is the third re- 

he in medical history of autism in identical twins. 

s e children s behavior and history are described in 

Tw detail along with a discussion of the possible 
tors inducing the behavioral withdrawal—L. A. 
ennington. 


3376. Horton, Carrell P., & Crump, E. Perry. 
Growth and development: II. Skin E in Negro 
5 ants and parents: Its relationship to birth 

eight, reflex maturity, socioeconomic status, 

of gestation and parity. J. Pediat., 1958, 53, 
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547-558,—The Ss studied are 661 children included in 
a 5-year longitudinal growth study and as many of 
their parents as possible. Darker skin color, as de- 
termined on a 9-position color chart, is related to 
lower socioeconomic status. Factors such as length 
of gestation and birth weight appear unrelated to skin 
color.—M. C. Templin. 

3377. Kris, Marianne. The use of prediction in 
a longitudinal study. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1957, 
12, 175-189.—Predictions made during pregnancy as 
to the future mother-offspring relationships were stud- 
ied until the child was 6 to 7 years of age by means 
of follow-up tests and interviews of mother and child, 
There was greater accuracy in predicting areas of 
conflict and pathology than in predicting conflict- 
free functioning and the use of normal defenses. 
However, in principle, health is just as predictable 
as pathology. We know very little about innate drive 
endowment and what new facets of equipment the 
maturational impact will bring to the fore, We can- 
not foresee the real incidents that life brings along. 
More definite evaluation of methodology cannot be 
made until all the data have been worked through. 
The use of prediction in this way is one of the safe- 
guards against the attempt to resort to oversimplified 
theories of personality development—D. Prager. 

3378. Maddox, Н. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) 1. 
Symposium: Contributions on intelligence testing 
and the theory of intelligence. II. Nature-nurture 
balance sheets. Brit. J. educ, Psychol, 1957, 27, 
166-175.—The nature-nurture problem as regards in- 
telligence has not been resolved experimentally and 
is considered by many investigators as meaningless. 
The traditional formulation of heredity versus en- 
vironment has been displaced by attempts to partition. 
test variance into their respective contributions. The 
genetic theory fails, however, to take account of the 
correlation between heredity and environment. Iden- 
tical twins reared apart provide the only unequivocal 
evidence, but controlled studies of this kind are not 
feasible. Hence no particular balance sheet has gen- 
eral applicability because of the dynamic interaction 
of the two factors. Test variance in underprivileged 
groups reflects a disproportionately large environ- 
mental contribution.—R. C. Strassburger. 

3379. Moloney, James Clark. The precognitive 
cultural ingredients of schizophrenia. Int, J. Psy- 
cho-Anal., 1957, 38, 325-340.—Proper contact with 
the mother’s body during the child's precognitive 
phase creates the foundation of healthy development. 
This oneness with the mother is necessary in early 
stages. With growth, there should come a detach- 
ment from mother which implies proper, development 
of a sense of reality. 32 re erences. —G, Elias. 

3380. Ostwald, Peter F., & Regan, Peter Е., III. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll, New York, N. Y.) Psy- 
chiatric disorders associated with childbirth. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 153-165.—The diagnosis 
of psychiatric disorders among 54 patients hospitaliz 
within 3 months of childbirth is discussed after which 
an evaluation of patients' life histories and personali- 
ties, analysis of psychopathologic changes and prog- 
nosis for these patients is offered.—N. H. Pronko. 

3381. Sullivan, Clyde; Grant, Marguerite, & 
Grant, J. Douglas. The development of interper- 
sonal maturity: Applications to delinquency. Psy- 
chiatry, 1957, 20, 373-380.—A basic core structure of 
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personality is postulated and discussed. Psychologi- 
cal development is described in terms of successive 
levels of integrations of: separateness, nonself dif- 
ferences, rules, conflict and response, continuity, self- 
consistency, and relativity, movement, and change. 
Each integration level is discussed in terms of de- 
velopmental aspects, general characteristics and prob- 
lems of adults who have remained at specific levels, 
and character and problems of the delinquent integra- 
tion at these levels.—C. T. Bever. 


3382. Zazzo, René. Rhythme de croissance et 
classement. (Rhythm of growth and classification. ) 
Enfance, 1956, 9(4), 27-30. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


3383. Ausubel, D. P., DeWit, F., Golden, Bev- 
erly, & Schpoont, S. H. Prestige suggestion in 
children’s art preferences. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 
89, 85-93.—An Art Preference Test was used to test 
responsiveness of 40 4th- and 5th-grade school chil- 
dren to adult expert opinion. After exposure to 
evaluative comments of an adult expert, expressed 
preference for abstract vs. conventional paintings 
rose from 7.2 to 34%. Other instruments utilized 
were: (a) Agreement with Perceived Parent Opin- 
ions, (b) the Moral Responsibility Test and (c) the 
Hero Worship Test. Initially boys showed greater 
preference for the abstract than did girls, but later 
were more responsive to adult opinion. Suggesti- 
bility scores were not related to Ss' expressed degree 
of agreement with perceived parental opinions or with 
2 measures of satellizing and nonsatellizing tendencies 
in accepting moral values and in identifying with ad- 
mired persons. These latter findings were considered 
consistent with interpretation that amount of expres- 
sion and motivational basis of suggestibility are 
caused by separate and independent dimensions of ' 
personality structure. 16 references.—5. M. Schoon- 


over. 
3384. Beasley, Jane E. (Rutgers U., N. Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) Children as guides to teaching. J. 


Speech Dis., 1957, 22, 691-695. —The author believes 
in a child-centered orientation to speech therapy. 
Parents or school systems are paying for instruction 
not play. A child will supply his own suggestions 
for motivated learning if there is attention to him 
and such attention permits a greater range for help- 
ing him.—M. Е. Palmer. 

3385. Becker, A. M. Kindheit, Gesellschaft und 
Identitát: Zu E. H. Eriksons Kindheit und Gesell- 
schaft. (Childhood, society and identity: On E. H. 
Erikson's Childhood and Society.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1957, 11, 821-830.—Erickson's work has made clear 
the importance of the concept of identity for under- 
standing the problems of maintaining personal and 
social integration in a rapidly changing Society and 
culture. Since at least 17 various meanings of “iden- 
tity” may be distinguished, it is important that its 
usage in a particular context be clearly determined, 
lest it become a mere "fad word.”—E. W. Eng. 


3386. Beller, Emanuel K. Dependency and au- 
tonomous achievement striving related to orality 
and anality in early childhood. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 287-315.—Most of the Ss of this study were 
emotionally disturbed children, 28 to 74 months of . 
age, who were attending a therapeutic nursery. 
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Major findings: (a) relationships between dependency 
and autonomous achievement striving were low; (b) 
oral and anal behavior were positively correlated; 
(c) dependency was positively related to orality; 
(d) dependency and anality were positively related, 
but only slightly; (e) autonomous achievement striv. 
ing was slightly inversely related to orality, but more 
definitely related in the same direction to anality,—F, 
Costin. 


3387. Beloff, Halla. The structure and origin — 


of the anal character. Genet. psychol. Monogr, 
1957, 55, 141-172.—4A questionnaire designed to pro- 
vide some measure of those attitudes, opinions, and 
habits related to the anal character was administered 
to 120 undergraduate students. Peer ratings of these 
same students on the same questionnaire were also 
obtained. A factor analysis of each of these sets of 
responses yielded one general factor and no other 
significant factors. "In factorial terms, at least, the 
anal character may be said to exist." The bowel 
training histories of 43 postgraduate students were 
obtained by interviews with their mothers who also 
responded to the questionnaire. The bowel training 
records of these students were not significantly re- 
lated to their anality as measured by their responses 


to the questionnaire. However mothers’ and students’ * 


responses to the questionnaire were significantly 
interrelated. It is concluded that "although the 
anal character is a meaningful dimension of varia- 
tion for the description of our subjects' attitudes and 
behavior, it is not related to toilet training experi- 
ences, but strongly to the degree of anal character 
exhibited by the mother." 30 references.—G. 
Thompson. 


3388. Boaz, G. D. (U. Madras) The step- 
child-step-mother relationship. J. psychol. Res., 
1958, 2, 14.—On the basis of analysis of 14 cases of 
step-children the author has presented the picture of 
probable fantasies caused by the death of the mother 
and the arrival of the stepmother. The fantasies are 
connected with oedipal situation and feeling of guilt, 
—U. Pareek. 


3389. Boll, Eleanor S. , The role of preschool 
playmates: A situational approach. Child De- 
velpm.; 1957, 28, 327-342.—This is an exploratory 
study of a problem which has been neglected: What 
effects does the informal, “non-organized” play a 
situation have on the development of preschool chil- 
dren? Results are based on the analysis of 50 per- 
sons, ages 18 to 54, who were asked to describe vari- 
ous characteristics of their preschool days; and D 
family structure, social status, and other cultura 
items. They were then asked to tell how these 2 a 
of variables affected their development. The Gee 4 
tained suggest that experience in preschool play: 
groups “is of real significance in the development t 
the personality and behavior patterns, and that ! 
therefore deserves attention by students of human 
behavior,” —F, Costin. 


3390. Brim, Orville G., Jr. The parent-child re- 
lation as a social system: I Parent and child e 
Child Developm., 1927, 28, 343-364.— The first of? 
projected series of papers analyzing parent-child E 
tions from the viewpoint of current role theory Ен 
social system theory: іп the behavior sciences. . А id 
of issues is discussed pertinent to role analysis, W! 
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the emphasis on the relationship of these issues to 
available research data. An appraisal of publications 
of the last 20 years indicate a wide variation in the 
positions concerning several of the issues. 79 refer- 
ences.—F. Costin. 

3391. Burns, Neal, & Cavey, Lorna. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Canada) Age differences in emphatic 
ability among children. Canad. J. Psychol., 1957, 
11, 227-230,—To test the hypothesis that children be- 
tween 3 and 5 years would tend to be more egocentric, 
while those between 514 and 6 would display greater 
social sensitivity or empathy, 2 pairs of crucial pic- 
tures and 4 filler pictures were presented individually. 
The responses to 2 of the crucial pictures indicated 
whether the child “correctly inferred the feelings of 
a portrayed figure . . . or imputed to the figure what 
his own feelings would be in that situation.” The 
older group gave significantly more empathic re- 
sponses.—A. Davidon. 


3392. Callewaert, Н. L’écriture chez l'enfant: 
Son préapprentissage, guidé par l'abécédaire en 
relief. (The child's handwriting. Preliminary in- 
struction with the aid of an ABC copy book in re- 
lief.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 149-151.—Pre- 
liminary exercising of the first 3 fingers before in- 
troduction of a pen or pencil leads to a flowing, round 
script. The child thus avoids contortions, distortions, 
and cramping. English, German, and Spanish sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3393. Coons, Margery Olstead. Rosenzweig dif- 
ferences in reaction to frustration in children of 
high, low, and middle sociometric status. Group 
Psychother., 1957, 10, 60-63.—The children's form of 
the Rosenzweig PFT was administered to 145 chil- 
dren in Grades 4 and 5. Sociometric results were 
then divided into classifications of high, middle, and 
low status. Children with high status were found to 
be able to withstand frustrating situations better than 
those with low status. The children in the inter- 
mediate status seem to react in the most desirable 
Ligh оп a mental hygiene point of view.—B. TIS 

ight. 


3394. Doll Edgar A. (Bellingham, Washington, 
Public Schools) Evaluating social maturity. Edu- 
cation, 1957, 77, 409-413.—In evaluating the results 
of social maturity data, the author points out the im- 
portance of the categorical significance as well as the 
total. Score. He shows the numerous psychological 
implications for teacher and. parent as well as for 
papil relative to the social maturity of the child and 

18 intellectual achievements.—S. M. Amatora. 


E Drasgow, James. „Problems of progeny 
1957.4 to paternal education. J. educ. Psychol., 
d 8, 521-524.—In a previous study by the author 
a as found that students who expressed more anx- 
aa and worries on а “worry check list" had a 
aes S CEU. mortality rate than students who ex- 
int sed Tewer such anxieties and worries. The pres- 
necu e patior is concerned with relationship be- 
uer паара of worries professed by progeny and 
TORT education, Ss were 50 students whose 
dod Were drawn sequentially from alphabetically 
АЗРА files at University of Buffalo. Among find- 
te (a) the more education father has had, the 
Bed Worries progency profess, and (b) no one par- 

аг Worry nor group of worries discriminated be- 
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tween children with and children without college edu- 
cated parents.—5. M. Schoonover. 


3396. Estes, Betsy Worth. Some mathematical 
and logical concepts in children. J, genet. Psychol., 
1956, 88, 219-222.—Ss were 52 children ranging from 
4 to 6 years. 4 of Piaget’s problems were adminis- 
tered to these Ss. No evidence was secured support- 
ing Piaget’s theories regarding development of stages 
or age levels in acquisition of “mathematical and 
logical concepts.” Economic level did not appear to 
be a variable—S. M. Schoonover. 


3397. Farrell, Muriel. (Hunter College, New 
York City) Sex differences in block play in early 
childhood education. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 279- 
284.—Play behavior of children in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and Ist grade was studied. 24% of the 
boys, but only 5% of the girls played with blocks, 
Boys also played with blocks almost twice as long 
as girls did—M. Murphy. 

3398. Fields, Armond, & Fields, Rona. (U. Illi- 
nois) Constraint of hostility among children in 
primary group interrelationships. J. educ. Res., 
1957, 51, 251-260.—Constraint of hostility in chil- 
dren's groups was studied in the areas of school, 
home, and church. Relationships between individual 
and group constraint of hostility were clearly estab- 
lished. Although this result was common to all the 
kinds of groups, the factors which brought it about 
were different in the 3 areas.—M. Murphy. 


3399. Flakowski, Herbert Entwicklungsbed- 
ingte Stilformen von Kinderaufsatz und Kinder- 
zeichnung. (Developmentally conditioned styles of 
children's compositions and drawings.) Psychol. 
Beit., 1957, 3, 446-467.—The developmental levels 
noted in the compositions and Wartegg drawing- 
completions of 38 girls, 10-11 years old, were found 
to be very similar. Several examples are reproduced, 
with a discussion of interpretation and statistical 
evaluation. English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 


3400. Franus, Edward. Reakcje oporu i gneiwu 
malego dziecka. (Reactions of resistance and anger 
ina small child.) Zes. Nauk. Uniw. Jagiellońskiego 
Psychol. Pedag., 1957, 1, 137-163.—First part of this 
paper contains an analysis of the physiological founda- 
tions of anger reactions in the light of Pavlov's and 
Bykov's teachings and Darwin's views. In the second 
(detailed) part the author presents the results of his 
investigations of the course of anger reactions in chil- 
dren under the age of 3 years. Through the analysis 
of concrete instances of children's behavior it has 
been found that restraining of the reflexes of free- 
dom, of purpose and catching, of inquiry and play 
frequently leads to impetuous anger reactions, mani- 
festing themselves in crying, throwing oneself on the 
floor, hitting, etc. The third part includes peda- 
gogical conclusions. English and Russian summaries. 
—M. Choynowski. 

3401. Freud, Anna. Le róle de la maladie so- 
matique dans la vie psychologique des enfants. 
(The role of somatic illness in the psychological life 
of the child.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 631- 
646.—Factors playing a role in child reactions to 
physical illness are reviewed. Effects of modifiable 
procedures are distinguished from those inherent in 
the disease process, such as pain and inevitable 
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changes in ego status. A comparison is offered be- 
tween children who, deprived of their mothers, care 
for their bodies by identifying with the lost mother 
and adult hypochondriacs who overinvest their bodies 
with a libido withdrawn from the objectal world. 
Caution is suggested concerning hospitalization sepa- 
rating the child from the management of his own 
body at the precise moment his body is menaced by 
dangers from within as well as without—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


3402. Geppertowa, Lidia. Rozwój rozumienia 
i wyrażania stosunków określonych przyimkami u 
dzieci 2 i 3-letnich. (The development of under- 
standing and expressing the relations stated in preposi- 
tions by 2- and 3-year-old children.) Studia Psy- 
chol., 1957, 2, 5-81.—This paper is based on detailed 
diaries reporting the so-called “continuous observa- 
tions” of a number of children through the third 
year of age. Its aim is to show “how normal children 
learn to express and to understand some relations 
with the help of prepositions, in what manner the 
child achieves understanding and correct use of prepo- 
sitions in various prepositional expressions, and what 
are successive stages in the development of meaning 
and applicability of these prepositions in the course 
of general development of child’s speech and think- 
ing.” In her conclusion the author discusses begin- 
nings of the use of prepositions, stimuli contributing 
to the development of prepositions in child’s speech, 
semantical and grammatical differentiation of preposi- 
tions, learning of prepositions during the activity and 
questioning, mental operations permitting the learn- 
ing of prepositions, transition from concrete to ab- 
stract prepositions, applications of these results in 
education, 20 references.—M. Choynowski. 


. 3403. Goodenough, Evelyn Wiltshire. Interest 
in persons as an aspect of sex difference in the 
early years. Genet. psychol, Mongr., 1957, 55, 287— 
323.—' The basic data for this study was obtained 
from interviews with the mothers and fathers of pre- 
school-aged children, from the drawings of preschool- 
aged boys and girls, and from the verbalizations of 
preschool children while taking the Mosaic test. It 
was found that girls draw more persons and mention 
persons more often in their verbalizations than do 
boys. Girls also tend to draw more opposite-sex fig- 
ures than do boys. “Responses from the parents in- 
dicate that they expect their boys and girls to differ 
in their interest in persons. . . . The evidence suggests 
that the father has greater interest in sex differences 
than the mother, and, hence, exerts stronger influence 
in general sex-typing, and that the male child is 
narrower in his sex-typing than the female child." 
17 references.—G. G. Thompson. 


3404. Gray, Susan W., & Klaus, Rupert. The 
assessment of parental identification. Genet. psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1956, 54, 87-114.—This study explored 
the relationships among 3 different methods of assess- 
ing parental identification, and compared 3 different 
approaches to analyzing the obtained data. The 3 
methods of assessment were found to be positively re- 
lated in the case of women, but not as consistently in 
the case of men. The relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the 3 methods of analysis are amply 
discussed. All 3 approaches yielded positive results, 
“Tt would appear, always within the limits of possi- 
ble bias in the male sample, that parental identifica- 
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tion with same-sex parent is a more important proc- 
ess for women than for men.” —G. G. Thompson. 
3405. Greenacre, Phyllis. The childhood of the 
artist: Libidinal phase development and gifted- 
ness. Psychoanal. Stud. Child., 1957, 12, 47-72 — 
An artist is a person possessing unusual creativity 
in any field. Creative talent means greater sensi- 
tivity to sensory stimulation, unusual capacity for 
awareness of relations between various stimuli, pre- 
disposition to an empathy of wider range and deeper 
vibration than usual, and sensorimotor equipment for 
building up projective motor discharges for expres- 
sive functions. ^. . . genius is a gift of the gods, 
and is already laid down at birth.” The artistic 
product is a love gift to the world. There is no 
intrinsic connection between talent and neurosis, 
Direction of developmient of genius or talent is largely 
determined by identifications. Creative activity is 
highly libidinized and highly aggressive—D. Prager, 
3406. Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner. (Child Study 
Ass. Amer.) Parents’ guide to everyday problems 
of boys and girls: Helping your child from five 
to twelve. New York: Random House, 1958. xiv, 
363 p. $4.95.—As the author states, this book is in- 
tended to give “helpful suggestions” to parents, en- 
couragement in their problems, and a broader under- 
standing of child development. The 16 chapters are 
divided into 3 sections: (a) at school, at home, at 
play; (b) health and growth; (c) character and re- 
sponsibility. A list of helpful reading, and a list 
of sources of special information are appended.— 
S. M. Amatora. ? 
3407. Harris, Dale B., & Sing, Chu Tseng. Chil- 
dren’s attitudes toward peers and parents as re- 
vealed by sentence completions. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 401-411.—Sentence completion test re- 
sponses of 3000 children lead to these conclusions: 
(a) Boys and girls are highly favorable to their 


peers. At every age positive attitudes to own sex 
peers exceed those to opposite sex peers. (b) Boys 
express more neutral attitudes than girls. Girls ex- 


press more negative attitudes to their own sex as they 
grow older. Boy-girl antipathy of the intermediate 
School grades is more a product of girls changing 
attitudes toward boys than vice versa. (c) Both 
boys and girls expressed more favorable than un- 
favorable attitudes toward their parents, though neu- 
tral attitudes increase in the intermediate grades. 
Mothers are regarded more positively than are fathers. 
High school boys increased positive atitudes towar 
both parents, and high school girls showed more posi- 
tive attitudes toward father than mother. —F. Costin. 

3408. Hawkes, Glenn R., Burchinal, Lee G., & 
Gardner, B. Measurement of pre-adolescents 
views of family control of behavior. Child De- 
velpm., 1957, 28, 387-392.—Describes the develop- 
ment of a forced-choice type of scale for measuring 
children’s perceptions of parental control. Test-re- 
test reliabilities are reported, together with content 
and concurrent validity. —F. Costin. 

3409. Hawkes, Glenn R., Burchinal, Lee G., ү 
Gardner, B. Pre-adolescents’ views of some 0 
their relations with their parents. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 393-399.—730 fifth-grade children were 
questioned about their involvement in family аир 
ties, treatment in their homes, and relations with ey 
parents. Most of the children indicated a considera! 
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H degree of involvement in family activities, and were 
- reasonably well satished with their family relation- 
| ships. Boys, however, reported less satisfactory rela- 
tions with parents than did girls. Mothers were seen 
in a more favorable manner for some characteristics 
by both boys and girls—F. Costin, 


3410. Heckhausen, Heinz, & Kemmler, Lilly. 
(Psychologisches Institut der Universitát, Münster 
Westf, Rosenstrasse 9) Entstehungsbedingungen 
der kindlichen Selbstándigkeit. (Conditions for the 
formation of children’s independence.) Z. exp. ange- 
wand. Psychol. 1957, 4, 603-622.—The importance 
that mothers attribute in their education to the child- 
centered independence seems to be decisive for the 
maturity or the lack of maturity of first graders.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 

3411. Hess, Robert D., & Goldblatt, Irene. The 
status of adolescents in American society: A prob- 
lem in social identity. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 
459-468.—Evvaluations of adolescent and adult reputa- 
tions were obtained from 32 adolescents and 54 par- 
ents. Each S made ratings on the "average teen- 
ager," "average adult," "teen-agers" from the view- 
point of an adult, and "adults" from the viewpoint 
of an adult. 3 trends appear in the data which were 
especially relevant to parent-adolescent relationships 
and to theories of adolescent socialization: (a) the 
agreement between the 2 groups in their evaluation 
of teen-agers (mildly favorable), (b) perceptual 
distortions of both groups in predicting responses of 
the other group, (c) the large status difference be- 
tween the groups that teen-agers believe exists in the 
minds of the adults.—F. Costin. 


3412. Kafman, Mordekhay. Mehkar al hitna- 
hagutam shel 403 yaldey kibuts. (Inquiry about 
behavior of 403 kibuts children.) Ofakim, 1957, 11, 
339-367.—A. broad description of research carried 
out (1955/56) in 3 kibutsim (communal settlements) 
which comprises all the 403 children in these villages 
from babies to 12.6 years old. A questionnaire was 
administrated to nurses and educators after previous 
explanation of the method. The questions were: 
physical development and wealth, family life, and 
behavior (deviations too). Besides, the Goodenough 
test was given and a physical examination was carried 
out.—H. Ormian. 


3413. Koch, Helen L. Sissiness and tomboyish- 
д in relation to sibling characteristics. J. genet. 
i ш, 1956, 88, 231-244.—Ss were 192 boys and 
Us girls, aged 5 and 6 years, from white, native- 
sis intact, urban, 2-children families. None of 
LUE variables of sex, ordinal position, or differ- 
Pu in age were significantly related in total popu- 
8 ie to tomboyishness in girls, although there was 

Strong tendency for girls with a brother more than 
to Ae older to be relatively tomboyish. In regard 
лез in boys, interaction of ordinal position of 
S3 and age difference was significant. Second- 
s tended to decrease in sissiness as age difference 
n. ееп sibs increased, likewise first-borns tended 
e roce ш this trait as age difference between 
SR and his sib increased up to 4 years, but a rise 

urred at 4- to 6-yr. level.—S. M. Schoonover. 


& M. Lebovici, S., & Diatkine, R. Les obses- 
ee ee Yenfant. (Obsessions in the child.) 
» Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 647-682.—The au- 
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thor reviews manifestations of the obsessional type 
in children and adolescents and the large evolution- 
ary structures in which childhood obsessional mani- 
festations are integrated. Mild obsessions are in 
some cases compromises between aggression of an 
oedipean nature and positive parental fixation. Cure 
is often spontaneous. In another type, anxiety centers 
on castration and analysis leads to cure. In the severe 
cases, symptoms seem to be the final defense against 
severe anxiety accompanied by primitive fantasy of a 
prepsychotic quality. Analysis leads only to neurotic 
changes or to characteral sequelae. Psychological 
tests seem specially useful in structural diagnosis and 
for prognosis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3415. Lent, Ada. (Victoria Composite High 
School, Edmonton) A survey of the problems of 
adolescent high school girls fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1957, 3, 127- 
137.—Survey of number, type, and distribution of 
problems of each age group in sample of 425 junior 
and senior high school girls. Includes an evaluation 
of the survey instrument as a group screening de- 
vice. Uses Rotters Incomplete Sentences Blank. 
Interscorer reliability in categorizing sentence com- 
pletions was 62.395.  Intrascorer reliability was 
97.0%. Most frequently occurring problems are in 
the following areas: personal-psychological, study- 
learning, social-psychological, and home-family rela- 
tionships. Frequency is not necessarily an index of 
seriousness of problems. Age trends in problems are 
described. 15 references.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


3416. Levine, Seymour; Alpert, Morton, & 
Lewis, George W. (Columbus Psychiatric Inst. and 
Hosp., Ohio) Infantile experience and the matura- 
tion of the pituitary adrenal axis. Science, 1957, 
126, 1347.—“Since it has been postulated that han- 
dling in infancy is a stress, it would be expected, on 
the basis of Jailer’s hypothesis that rats that had 
been handled up to 16 days of age would liberate more 
ACTH than nonhandled rats when subjected to cold 
and would show greater adrenal ascorbic acid deple- 
tion. The experiment described in this report was 
designed to investigate the effects of handling during 
infancy on ACTH release as measured by adrenal 
ascorbic acid depletion in the 16-day-old rat" 4 

roups were used: (a) handled, nonstressed (N 
= 15); (b) handled, stressed (N = 15); (c) non- 
handled, nonstressed (N — 17) ; and (d) nonhandled, 
stressed (N = 18). "The results of this experiment 
tend to support both (i) the hypothesis that infantile 
handling constitutes stress and (ii) Jailer's hypothesis 
concerning the effects of chronic stress on the facili- 
tation of ACTH production in the infant animal. 
Results indicate "that handling leads to more rapid 
maturation of the pituitary adrenal axis."—S. 
Lachman. 


3417. Levy-Bruhl, Odile. 
maternelle. (Adjustment to 
fance, 1956, 9(11), 57-64. 

3418. Lynn, R. (U. Exeter, Great Britain) Ma- 
ternal protection and socialisation of the с ild. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 622.—To determine whether 
it is possible to isolate any general dimension of ma- 
ternal attitude which is related to the socialization of 
the child, 38 mothers were assessed for their posi- 
tion on a 24-point scale of maternal attitude, Their 
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children, whose ages ranged from 7.6 to 11.0, were 
interviewed and tested in school. The correlation 
between maternal attitude scores and the socialization 
scores of the children is positive for all 3 tests, but 
only significantly so (at the 5% level) for the Per- 
sonal Anxieties Test. Findings suggest that the de- 
gree of socialization of the child is a function, in part, 
of the amount of protection and affection given by 
the mother.—C. H. Ammons. 


3419. McCandless, Boyd R., & Marshall, Helen 
R. Sex differences in social acceptance and par- 
ticipation of preschool children. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 421-425.—On the basis of 5 measures of so- 
cial acceptance and participation obtained from 24 
boys and 24 girls, the following findings were ob- 
tained: “Girls had higher sociometric scores than 
boys but there were no significant sex differences in 
teacher judgments of social acceptance, observed so- 
cial acceptance, degree of social interaction with 
peers, or degree of dependence on adults. . . . The 
majority of the negative correlations between . . . 
dependence on adults and both sociometric scores 
and peer interaction scores were significantly larger 
for girls than for boys. Progress of acquaintance in 
the nursery school groups did not demonstrably affect 
the sex difference in sociometric scores."—F. Costin. 


3420. Marshall, Helen R., & McCandless, Boyd 
R. Relationships between dependence on adults 
and social acceptance by peers. Child Develpm., 
1957, 28, 413-419.—“A negative relation was obtained 
consistently between dependency scores (of 38 pre- 
School children) and (various) measures of peer so- 
cial acceptance.” It was concluded that dependence 
on adults in the preschool situation accompanies rela- 
tively low social status and participation. Further 
studies are needed to show how dependency on adults 
dre in children as they function in peer groups. 
—F, Costin. 


3421. Mead, Margaret. Changing patterns of 
parent-child relations in an urban culture. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 369-378.—Compares parent- 
child relationships in industrialized and primitive cul- 
tures, discussing such areas as: pregnancies of re- 
jecting mothers, the expanding role of the father in 
modern society, the kind of child training most 
recommended for our society, and the incongruities 
between various modern social attitudes and current 
best child development practices.—G. Elias. 


3422. Mooney, Craig M. (Defence Res. Med. 
Labs., Toronto, Ont.) Age in the development of 
closure ability in children. Canad, J. Psychol., 1957, 
11, 219-226.—Using 50 incomplete representations of 
human heads and faces and 20 false items, 245 chil- 
dren (Grades II to VII) and 30 adults were asked to 
sort the cards into 7 categories: boy, grown-up man, 
old man, girl, grown-up woman, old woman, and 
“left-over.” There was a significant positive associa- 
tion between closure ability and age. As the range 
of subject differences and of item difficulties remained 
as marked at later ages as at earlier ones, differences 
in ability and in items appear to be independent of 
age.—R. Davidon. 

3423. Moore, Terence, & Ucko, L. E. Children's 
fantasies of family life: An exploratory technique. 
Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 21A-22A.—Ab- 


stract. 
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3424. Morgan, H. Gerthon. (U. Maryland) To. 
ward understanding children. Education, 1957, 77, 
430-434.—Aiter discussing the results of research 
achieved through more than 20 different Scientific. 
fields contributing to an understanding of children 
and youth, the author points out: (a) a knowledge 
of the scientific concepts that explain the learning 
and behavior of a child and his development through 
time, (b) skill in being more scientific in arriving 
at judgments about children in order to relate the 
appropriate scientific concepts to the life story in- 
formation with accuracy, and (c) a brief survey of 
hypotheses offered.—5. M. Amatora. 


3425. Morgoulis, J. Etude préliminaire de 
l'adaptation des enfants de cinq ans à l'école ma- 
ternelle. (Preliminary study of the adjustment of 
five-year-old children in kindergarten.) Enfance, 
1956, 9(5), 57-76. 


3426. Mouton, Jane Srygley; Bell, Robert L. 
Jr, & Blake, Robert R. Role playing skill and 
sociometric peer status. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 
7-17.—It was hypothesized that "children of high 
peer status differ from those of low peer status in 
role playing ability, with the former having greater 
skill than the latter in enacting assigned roles in 
standard role playing situations." 9 observers evalu- 
ated the behavior of each of 26 preadolescent children 
who enacted 3 different roles opposite the same adult 
collaborator. The results, supporting the hypothesis, 
indicated “a clear, definite and consistent relationship 
between sociometrically measured peer status, com- 
puted by McGuire's formula, and ratings of role play- 
ing effectiveness." It is suggested that the significant 
components involved in peer status (i.e., confidence, 
striving for recognition, boldness, forcefulness) are 
similar to those involved in effective role playing.— 
L. Goldberger. 


3427. Moyer, Kenneth E, & Gilmer, B. von 
Haller. Experimental study of children's prefer- 
ences and use of blocks in play. J. genet. Psychol., 
1956, 89, 3-10.—This study is a quantitative analy- 
sis of preferences of 87 children, 3 to 5 years old, for 
shapes and sizes of blocks used and reused in build- 
ing construction. It was found that children's pref- 
erences for blocks were not related to age. Selection 
and use of blocks were made by 3-year-olds in essen- 
tially the same manner as the older children. In- 
dividual differences in structure design were just as 
great within any given age level as were differences 
between different age groups. It was concluded that 
children’s preferences for block shapes and sizes were 
made on basis of their utility in being combined to- 
gether for building. 18 references.—S. M. Schoon- 
over. 


3428. Munro, B. C. (U. Alberta) The structure 
and motivation of an adolescent peer group. du 
berta J. educ. Res., 1957, 3, 149-161.— This case study 
analysis of data from sociometric measurements, guess 
who tests, past school records, social distance шен 
ures, interviews, autobiographies, and certain inter- 
est, mental ability, and personality tests yields 18 
sights into adolescent peer group structure and role 
and factors influencing their behavior. 55 were 
boys in а Grade 11 class studied over a 7-moni 
period.—G. M. Della-Piana. 
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3429. Nininger, Engel Scott. The high and the 
low. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 333-341.—In our cul- 
ture many verbal expressions concerning personal am- 
bition and achievement, personal moral evaluations 
and feelings, and attitudes toward authority figures 
are derived from high-low imagery. Moreover, either 
“high” or “low” can be used to express quite op- 
posite attitudes and feeling. The explanation lies in 
the child’s ambivalent relationships with his parents. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

3430. Oeschger, W. Die pflege- und adoptiv- 
kinderversorgung. (Management of foster- and 
adoptive children.) Freiburg, Switzerland: Univer- 
sititsverlag, 1957. 212 p. DM 16.—After a short 
history describing the problems and the main research 
in the area the author presents the problems of a 
child placed in a strange family as they are seen by 
various professional workers, such as: social worker, 
judge, physician, and psychotherapist. Special atten- 
tion is given to the ideas of depth psychology in sum- 
marizing the available literature dealing with the 
problem. Again in summarizing the research find- 
ing the author attempts to answer some practical 
questions, such as: How could we prevent the psy- 
chological injury to the foster or adoptive child? 
What are the characteristics of “good” foster parents? 
What type of children should not be considered for 
adoption ? Should an unmarried mother keep her 
child or place it for adoption? How, should we or- 
ganize the management of foster and adoptive chil- 
dren? Summaries of statistical findings concerning 
the type of children needing placement, their parents 
and their adjustment. 274 references—/’. J. Bie- 
liauskas. 

3431. Parameswaran, E. G. Social adjustment 
of a group of early adolescent boys. J. psychol. 
Res., 1957, 1, 29-45.—A group of 238 high school and 
College boys between 14 and 16 years of age were 
studied through a specially prepared "Adjustment In- 
ventory” consisting of 110 items relating to adjust- 
Ment, to home, adjustment to school or college, hetero- 
Sexual adjustment, and attitude to future and future 
Success. The results showed that the group was 
homogeneous. There are no significant age differ- 
ences in relation to college life. In the case of home, 
however, differences were found in areas of domi- 
Nance-submission, acceptance-rejection, and depend- 
епсу, adjustment scores increasing with age. Im- 
Provement in heterosexual adjustment was also found 
with an increase in age. In some areas Ss from low 
economic group show significantly greater malad- 
E than Ss from high economic group.—U. 
D Pasricha, Prem. (Delhi, India) Psycho- 
pure analysis of social behaviour of five-year- 

si | Indian J. Psychol. 1957, 32, 161-176.—The 
havior of 27 5-year-olds was observed for 3 months. 

Significant boy-girl difference was noted only in 
den of quarrels (boys more quarrelsome). 
in s participation differed greatly from one record- 
54 o another and was affected by the specific en- 
s Dment, eg. reactions of others. Children with 
E регіог 105 spent less time in group activities than 
Werage children.—W. B. Webb. 

ES Pearson, Gerald HE Adolescence and the 
of ic of generations: An introduction to some 
е psychoanalytic contributions to the under- 
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standing of adolescence. New York: Norton, 1958. 
186 p.. $3.95.—This is a discussion, within a psy- 
choanalytic frame of reference, of the adolescent's 
struggle for personal identity against the pressures 
presented by his own growth and maturation, the re- 
generation of his sexual drives, the resistance of an 
older generation which has repressed much of its 
own adolescence, and a culture reluctant to provide 
him with a stable set of values.—L. S. Blackman, 


3434, Peckos, Penelope S. Nutrition during 
growth and development. Child Develpm., 1957, 
28, 273-285.—A. discussion of the important factors 
affecting nutritional aspects of development during 
infancy, childhood, and adolescence. Topics covered 
include: dietary requirements and disturbances during 
pregnancy, breast feeding vs. artificial feeding, food 
habits, growth curves, dental health.—F. Costin. 


3435. Peto, Marjorie. (Columbia U.) Сот- 
municating with little children. Amer. J. Nurs., 1957, 
57, 602-603.—The author points out the necessity of 
understanding the child’s growth pattern and of 
really loving the child in order to understand his 
language, spoken as well as unspoken. Anxiety and 
tension accumulate in the small child who is ill, when 
his cry goes unanswered. This can be a serious 
detriment to his emotional health, The author ana- 
lyzes psychological factors involved and offers sug- 
gestions for interrelationships with the small child 
who is ill.—S. M. Amatora. 


3436. Pratt, Edward L. Food allergy and food 
tolerance in relation to the development of good 
eating habits. Pediatrics, 1958, 21, 642-648.—The 
author recognizes the dilemma of the pediatrician con- 
cerned with developing good eating habits in children 
who may have some food intolerance. He emphasizes 
the need for extensive studies of basic mechanisms in 
food intolerance.—M. C. Templin. 


3437. Price, Claude Dorson, & Strongin, Ben. 
(Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) The emo- 
tionally disturbed child in a residential treatment 
center. Except. Child., 1957, 24, 160-164, 174.—A 
case study of an 11-year-old, emotionally disturbed 
boy and his progress in a residential treatment center. 
Ricky was an ingratiating, easily liked child who 
could not express the extensive feelings of hostility he 
felt to women, The teamwork of the school counselor 
and his therapist helped Ricky realize that he can be 
accepted even though he expresses negative feelings. 
This opens the door for his investigating his own 
emotional difficulties, The authors stress the individ- 
ual nature of the therapy—J/. J. Gallagher. 


3438, Rainwater, Lee. A study of personality 
differences between middle and lower class adoles- 
cents: The Szondi Test in culture-personality re- 
search. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1956, 54, 3-86.— 
The Szondi Test was administered to 22 middle-class 
girls, 27 middle-class boys, 24 lower-class girls, and 
22 lower-class boys, all drawn from eighth-grade 
classes in 2 public schools. The largest differences 
in response were found between the middle-class girls 
and the lower-class boys. The question of the validity 
of the Szondi Test is discussed in some detail. Previ- 
ous research studies with the Szondi are reviewed. 
53-item bibliography.—G. С. Thompson. ag 

3439. Reichsman, Franz; Engel, George L., Har- 
way, Vivian, & Escalona, Sibylle. (U. Rochester, 
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N. Y.) Monica, an infant with a gastric fistula 
and depression: An interim report on her develop- 
ment to the age of four years. Psychiat. res. Rep., 
1957, 8, 12-27.— This report covers the age range 
from 2 to 4 years and describes the child's social be- 
havior, her reaction to frustration, level of mental 
function, relationships with parents and peers, her 
affective reactions, and the reduced use of the mouth 
in exploratory behavior. Further reports on de- 
velopment are planned.—L. A. Pennington. 


3440. Ritchie, Jane. Childhood in Rakau. Vic- 
toria U. Wellington Publ. Psychol, 1957, No. 10. 
198 p.—This study of the beginnings and develop- 
ment of Maori personality in the first 5 years of child- 
hood provides data gathered through interviews of 
parents and children and through use of doll and free 
plasticine play techniques with children, which sug- 
gest that the Rakau child, by the age of 5 years, 
already has most of the characteristics to be found 
in the Rakau adolescent.—S. E. Newman, 


3441. Sarkissoff, J. Carencia de amor maternal: 
Sus repercusiones en el desarrollo afective del 
nifio. (Desire for mother love: Its repercussions in 
the affective development of the child.) Rec. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1956, 11, 39-53.—Mother love has 
not been the object of scientific study because the sub- 
ject is considered banal. Discusses the irreparable 
harm which can be done during the first 2 years of 
childhood if there is insufficient mother love. The 
social role of the mother goes beyond the care of the 
child and the house, it is a role much more beautiful 
and important, seeing that it is the key to the shap- 
ing of the person of tomorrow.—R. C. Browning. 


3442. Sears, Pauline Snedden, & Levin, Harry. 
Levels of aspiration in preschool children. Child 
Develpm., 1957, 28, 317-326.—19 children, 4 and 5 
years old, were studied in 2 sessions of a level of 
aspiration situation involving 6 separate tasks graded 
into 5 difficulty levels. Results: "1... . in the first 
session . . . [children could] discriminate among the 
levels of difficulty and tended to choose the easier 
levels of the tasks, i.e., the levels at which success was 
more probable. 2. The choices of the levels of dif- 
ficulty and the choices following success changed in 
the second session in the direction of ensuring more 
frequent success. 3. The children tended to be indi- 
vidually consistent from session to session in propor- 
tion of choices at given levels of difficulty and in 
their reactions to successful achievement at the level 
chosen. 4. There were no consistent patterns of re- 
sponses following failure to achieve a previously set 
goal."—F, Costin. 


3443. Segal, H. Notes on symbol formation. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 391-397.— Working 
with Melanie Klein's concepts, the author distinguishes 
between "symbol equation" and "symbol proper." In 
earliest stages, the child cannot differentiate between 
object and self; at this level, the symbol equation is 
found. It is only when the individual is able to 
distinguish between object and self that he can em- 
ploy symbols properly and realize that they "repre- 
sent" but are not equal to the object—G. Elias. 

3444. Seidman, Jerome M. (Ed.) . ( Montclair, 
N. J.) The child: A book of readings. New 
York: Rinehart, 1958. xiv, 674 p. ,$6.75.—65 selec- 
tions on child development are reprinted from books 
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and scientific journals in fields such as psychology, 
home economics, and pediatrics. Nearly 40% of the 
selections were first published after 1955, about 70% 
after 1950, and only 3 before 1940. The selections 
are organized around the areas usually covered in a 
course in child psychology. In Part I, Infancy and 
Childhood, selections center on the principles of de- 
velopment, the beginnings of behavior, and physical 
and motor development; in Part П, Socialization: 
Multiple Group Membership, selections consider the 
child with his family and peers and in society, school, 
and the community; in Parts III and IV, Personal- 
Social Development and Behavior (I and П), selec- 
tions dealing with cognition, language, interests, per- 
sonal and social values, motivation, and personality 
are included; in Part V, Understanding and Helping 
the Child, the selections are concerned with individual 
and group approaches, and with the span from child- 
hood to adolescence. 33 pages references.—M. C. 
Templin. 

3445. Senn, Ignaz. Die persónliche Aussprache 
mit Jungen im Sekundarschulalter. ( Personal con- 
ferences with boys aged 12-16 years.) Freiburg, 
Switzerland: Universitütsverlag, 1957. 279 р. DM 
17.—Do confidential conferences between educators 
and individual boys help the latter to master the 
problems arising at the age of puberty? The author 
affirms the psychological and pedagogical value of this 
method which he used in his research with 237 boys 
of the average type; most of them were attending 
the nonvocational Swiss secondary school and fol- 
lowed willingly the invitation. In the conference the 
educator does not only listen but directs the dialogue 
without a fixed scheme, yet watching the reactions 
of the boy to his questions. Arranged by frequency, 
the most common problems were found to be con- 
nected with sex, vocation, school, family, and re- 
ligion. It became evident that boys at this age feel 
a real need to discuss their problems with an older 
person in whom they have confidence; their answers 
seemed to be truthful and sincere; they enjoyed 
being able on their part to ask questions, Only 5% 
would have preferred to give their answers in writing. 
As to the hierarchy of trusted persons the priest ranks 
highest after the peers and the parents. It is de- 
sirable that young people should be given the op- 
portunity of such conferences, 59-item bibliography. 
—M. Haas. 


3446. Siegel, Alberta Engvall. Aggressive be- 
havior of young children in the absence of an 
adult. Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 371-378.—"The 
social play of like-sexed pairs of children, in a situa- 
tion free of adult supervision . . . was observed Br 
Sessions a week apart. The incidence of aggression 
and of anxiety and guilt in play decreased from ses- 
sion I to session If. This finding is opposed 0 
earlier findings concerning session differences in 48° 
gression in doll play . . . this disparity may be ac- 
counted for by the presence or absence of an adult in 
the play sessions: In the presence of an adult e 
perimenter, young children may abdicate superes' 
functions to him, whereas in the absence of any adt 1 
their own internalized standards increasingly Ie 
expression of unacceptable drives, with a conseque 
reduction in anxiety and guilt."—F. Costin. 


3447. Skard, Ase Gruda. Amerikanarne ES 
le rebgker i barnepsykologi. II. (Americans W" 
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textbooks on child-psychology. Part IL) Norsk ped. 
Tidskr., 1957, 41, 398-414.—Second of 2 articles re- 
viewing United States textbooks in child-psychology. 
—L. Goldberger. 

3448. Snider, B. C. F. (St. U. Iowa) Relation 
of growth in causal orientation to insecurity in 
elementary school children. Psychol, Rep., 1957, 3, 
631-634.—"This study was conducted to find out if 
the insecure child had a more difficult time in accept- 
ing and growing in causal orientation than the secure 
child, Each class was divided into thirds according 
to Kooker's Security-Insecurity Rating Scale. The 
upper and lower thirds were compared as to mean 
gains on 2 measures of causal orientation. In 9 of 12 
comparisons made for 6 classes, there were no sig- 
nificant differences in mean gains between the most 
secure and least secure children. In one class the 
least secure children showed a significantly higher 
mean gain for one measure of causal orientation, 
whereas in another class the most secure children 
had significantly higher mean gains for both measures 
of causality."—C. H. Ammons. 


3449. Spionek, Halina. Powstawanie pojeé 
prawo- i lewostronnogci u dziecka w wieku 
przedszkolnym w warunkach eksperymentalnych; 
doniesienie tymczasowe z badań. (The develop- 
ment of concepts of right- and left-sidedness in pre- 
school children in experimental conditions: Prelimi- 
nary report.) Studia psychol., 1957, 2, 82-95.— 
Pointing to the fact that the mastering of notions of 
right- and left-sidedness by the child comes compara- 
tively late in the development, the author presents 
results of her experimental investigations in which an 
attempt has been made to teach in different ways 
children of various ages to learn passive and active 
understanding of these notions. Two most important 
conclusions are that the lack of correct use of four 
extremities in preschool child is not caused by the 
immaturity of kinesthetic analyser but by the lack of 
a sufficient number of connections between a name 
of the extremity and its movement, as well as by the 
lack of visual stimuli which may help to distinguish 
extremities М. Choynowski. 


3450. Stambak, Mira. Contribution à l'étude du 

Sveloppement moteur chez le nourrisson. (Con- 
tribution to the study of motor development in the 
infant.) Enfance, 1956, 9(4), 49-59. 


3451. Stevenson, Harold W., & Langford, Ted. 
ime as a variable in transposition by children. 
Child Develpm., 1957, 28, 365-370.—^A group of 80 
children of CA 3-0 to 3-11 was trained to choose the 
smaller of two blocks. Half of the Ss were tested 
immediately and half after a delay of 24 hours. ` Tests 
were made with pairs of blocks one to four steps 
removed from the training pair. The discrimination 
pus learned with great rapidity. Transposition was 
deuibcantly greater for the group tested after the 
elay."—F' Costin, 


3452. Stott, Leland H., & Ball, Rachel Stuts- 
5i п. Consistency and change in ascendance-sub- 
+ ssion in the social interaction of children. Child 
on velpm., 1957, 28, 250-272.—60 children were rated 
Š a 30 item ascendance-submission schedule during 
Ro uS periods over a 10-year interval while attend- 
ns the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School and Recrea- 
ion Clubs. During nursery school attendance be- 
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havior became more ascendant and progressively less 
isolate, but showed no consistent trend in submissive- 
ness. Ascendant behavior was noted less frequently 
as children progressed to kindergarten and clubs, 
Through the rest of the period of study no consistent 
changes in ascendant or submissive behavior were 
noted. “. . . readiness of the organism is the first 
requisite to social interaction in children, but even 
when thus ready they still must learn to be socially 
responsive and interactive."—F. Costin. 


3453. Tanner, J. M., & Inhelder, Bárbel (Eds.) 
Discussions on child development. Vol III. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1958. 223 p. 
$5.00.—The proceedings of the third meeting of the 
World Health Organization study group are reported 
in an edited verbal transcript of a week-long discus- 
sion. 17 persons from several countries representing 
anthropology, biology, electrophysiology, ethology, 
psychology, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis focused on 
2 related topics: "The development of sex differences, 
and the development of individuality or ego identity, 
and the pattern of psychological development which 
leads up to it." Presentations by Margaret Mead and 
Erik Erikson formed the bases for the discussions. 
The proceedings are divided into 4 chapters: “The 
Childhood Genesis of Sex Differences in behavior,” 
“Sex Differences in Play Construction of Twelve- 
year-old Children,” “The Syndrome of Identity Dif- 
fusion in Adolescents and Young Children,” and “The 
Psychosocial Development of Children.” 38 refer- 
ences.—M. C. Templin. 


3454. Tyler, Fred T. Stability of intra-indi- 
vidual patterning of measures of adjustment dur- 
ing adolescence. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 217-226. 
—Adjustment patterns, as revealed by the U.C. In- 
ventory I administered annually during a 7-year pe- 
riod to Ss of California Adolescent Growth Study, 
were analyzed using Kendall's W to discover amount 
of agreement in patterning of measures on 8 adjust- 
ment categories. The value of W was significant for 
half the Ss. The nonsignificant Ws did not appear to 
result simply from unreliable measuring instruments, 
since median differences between standard scores of 
consecutive ranks within each profile were approxi- 
mately the same for Ss with and without significant 
Ws. Stability in patterning of individual’s self con- 
cept on 8 adjustment categories was not related to 
successful adjustment as rated by 3 psychologists at 
end of school term, The above results are not favor- 
able to hypothesis of a high degree of stability in 
reported self concept of the adolescent.—$. М. 
Schoonover. 


3455. U. S. Childrens’ Bureau. Research relat- 
ing to children: Studies in progress. US Child. 
Bur. Publ., 1958, Bull, No. 8. iv, 131 p. 


3456. Varma, Rajalakshmi. А study of chil- 
dren's fears. J. psychol. Res., 1957, 1, 46-48.—155 
primary school children ranging in age from 8 to 10 
were studied with a questionnaire, Sentence Comple- 
tion Test, Word Association Test, and Picture Pro- 
jection Test. Fears predominent at the 3 age levels 
have been analyzed. Further analysis is made for 
fears that increase with age, that are highest at 10 
and lowest at 9, that are highest at 9 and lowest at 8, 
and that are highest at 8 and lowest at 9. Girls on 
the whole showed more fears.—U. Pareek. 
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3457. Vurpillot, Elaine. L’influence de la sig- 
nification du matériel sur illusion de Poggen- 
dorff. (The influence of the material’s meaning on 
the Poggendorff illusion.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 57, 
339-357.—Meaning tends to decrease the illusion, but 
does not suppress it completely. This reduction does 
not appear in children of 5 to 7 years, but only in 
children over 9. This is explained by the nature of 
the lines making up the figure itself. Age differ- 
ences in reaction are analyzed in relationship to 
Piaget's hypotheses. No explanation is offered for 
the fact that girls react more to meaning than do 
boys.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3458. Wallon, Henri. Importance du mouve- 
ment dans le développement psychologique de 
lenfant. (Importance of movement in the psycho- 
logical development of the child.) Enfance, 1956, 
9(2), 1-4. 

3459. Winkler, Monica. Der Uebergang von 
der magisch-animistischen in die realistische Ent- 
wicklungsstufe. (Transition from the magic-ani- 
mistic to the realistic stage of development.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 241-248.— 
"This is the first of 2 articles reporting the results of a 
statistical study designed to establish developmental 
norms for Rorschach responses of children. Only 
“normal” children without neurotic symptoms were 
used. The protocols were obtained from a group of 20 

- to 6-year-old children, and from 30 9-year-old 
children. They were analyzed and compared with 
adult norms.—E. Schwerin. 


3460. Winkler, M. Der Uebergang von der 
magisch-animistischen in die realistische Ent- 
wicklungsstufe. (Transition from the magic-ani- 
mistic to the realistic stage of development.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 291-296.— 
This is the continuation of the first article on this 
subject. A series of Rorschach protocols of “normal” 
preschool children were compared with those of “nor- 
mal" third graders. Cases with neurosis or other 
pathology were carefully screened Out, since it was 
the object of the investigation to examine the de- 
velopmental progress of mentally healthy children 
who were about to enter school, on the basis of 
Rorschach data. Readiness for school was defined 
as emotional readiness of the total personality for the 
school experience. The results are discussed. 19 
references.—E, Schwerin, 


‚3461. Winnicott, D. W. The child and the out- 
side world: Studies in developing relationships. 
New York: Basic Books, 1957. viii, 190 р. $4.00. — 
A collection of 23 articles, some of which were previ- 
ously published, or broadcast by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. They are concerned chiefly 
with developmental and behavioral problems of the 
older child, both in peace and in war, and are ad- 
dressed to teachers and social case workers, Edited 
by Janet Hardenberg, the articles are grouped into 
3 parts: "Care of Growing Children," "Children 
Under Stress," and "Reflections on Impulse in Chil- 
dren."—L. B. Costin. 


3462. Wyss, Rudolfina. Schlafstórungen bei 
Kindern. ` (Disturbances of sleep in children.) 
Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 194-197. —Disturbances 
of sleep are frequent during childhood, especially in 
"vegetatively labile" children between the ages of 3 
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and 10. Symptomatically one can distinguish betwe 
difficulties in falling asleep and disturbances of s| 
itself, either with or without awakening. The cai ‹ 
are usually disturbances of habit, obsessive ideas, a 

anxiety states, all of which are apt to be the resul 
unfavorable environmental influences. 
should be by means of 


lined on the basis of causes in the particular сазе 
D. F. Mindlin. 

3463. Zeligs, Rose. (Sherman Oaks, Cali 
Trends in children's New Year's resolutions. 
Exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 133-150.—New Year's resol 
tions from 228 6th-grade pupils were collected. T 
girls wrote more resolutions than the boys, with 
average of about .8 for the whole group. The resolu 
tions were listed under the categories of school, hon 
parents, conduct, home routines and habits, charac 
and personality traits, siblings, food and eating, a 
patriotism, The categories with the most resolu 
were school, home, parents, and home routines, 
was found that 32 items accounted for 68% of all f 
resolutions. The resolutions are listed along 
percentage of boys and girls listing them.—£ric 
Gardner. 


3464. Zuk, Gerald H. The influence of soci 
context on impulse and control tendencies in ре 
adolescents. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1956, 54, 11 
166.—Sixth-grade pupils were administered the Ros 
enzweig Picture-Frustration Study under a series | 
social conditions which were spaced about 4 monti 
apart. The first testing was in the classroom with 
no other demands being made on the pupils. TI 
second testing was in the classroom with sevel 
other tests also being administered. The third te 
ing occurred in a camp where the pupils were spent 
ing a week under a less restricting social atmosphi 
Variations in "aggressivity" and “impulsivity” wi 
studied under these different conditions of testing. g 
was found that “aggressivity” and “impulsivity” 
creased in the relatively free and unrestrained so 
situations. The differential responses of aggressivi 
dominant, passive-dominant, and neutral pupils 
these variations in testing conditions were n 
and discussed.—G. G. Thompson. 
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3465. Brown, Ruth A, Age and 


“paced” work 
Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 11-20. 
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88, 261-276.—Ss were persons 65 years or more who 
lived in old age homes or who attended old age recrea- 
tion centers in New York City, Some findings: 
Home and center populations differ more in extent 
and nature of activities than of interests, where few 
significant differences were found. Even persons 
who have suffered privation or limited experiences 
are more active in centers than are their counterparts 
in homes. Senescents of higher socioeconomic status 
are more independent than are senescents of lower- 
socioeconomic status. Occupation, economic identifi- 
cation, age, education, religion, and home vs. center 
factors are related to extent of activities, with the 
last being of greatest influence.—S. M. Schoonover. 


3468. Chertok, L. Über die Entwicklung der 
psychologischen Analgesie in der Geburtshilfe. 
(The development of psychological analgesia in ob- 
stetrics.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 543-556.— There 
are presently 2 hypnosuggestive methods for produc- 
ing analgesia during childbirth: (a) Read's (1953) 
and (b) Velvovski's (1949). While the methods are 
similar and both enjoy relative success, their theo- 
retical bases are incomplete and contradictory. In 
addition, the problem remains of accounting for dif- 
ferences among individuals' responses to these meth- 
ods. There is a great need for studies of criteria to 
predict the degree of painfulness of childbirth and its 
reducibility through verbal methods.—E. W. Eng. 


3469. Davidson, Norman L. (St. Lawrence State 
Hosp, Ogdensburg, №. Y.) Understanding the 
aged. J. pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 17-27.— Discussion 
of the aging process, placing emphasis on the necessity 
of future-oriented behavior rather than past-oriented 
behavior. 21 references.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


3470. Fink, Howard Н. (Ingham County Re- 
habilitation Center, Okemos, Mich.) The relation- 
Ship of time perspective to age, institutionaliza- 
tion, and activity. J. Geront., 1957, 12, 414-417.— 
Institutionalized and noninstitutionalized elderly were 
compared with respect to time perspective, ie. "psy- 
chological past, present, and future as they exist for 
and influence the individual" The data indicated 
that the institutionalized group was less concerned 
With the future, older members in both groups (61- 
76 years) were more interested in the past than were 
the younger members (50-60 years), and activity 
was related to time perspective but not organizational 
activity —J. Botwinick. 


3471. Griew, Stephen. (U. Bristol Eng.) Ex- 
perimental and industrial studies of ageing. Bull. 
rit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 78-79.—Abstract. 


772. Illing, Н. А. (1009 S. Orange Drive, Los 
ре 19, Calif.) Environment and aging. J. 
тг. Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 405-410.—The author 
faces the history of the problems of the aged and 
COntrasts it with current problems facing the aged. 
о е factors which distinguish our generation from 
е previous ones can be categorized as economic 
Security, employment, housing, medical, psychiatric 
od Social services, facilities for the care of the 
Chronically ill, sheltered care, adult education, and 
Tecreation—L, Diller. 


Es Mangan, G. L. (Queen's U., Kingston, 
~ntario) Method-of-approach factors in the test- 
ing of middle-aged subjects. J. Geront., 1958, 13, 
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55-59,—Scores made by 50 Ss aged 45-55 years on 
24 tests were factor analyzed. 5 factors were found: 
persistence, motor speed and tempo, maintained ability, 
and 2 unidentifiable factors. These data were com- 
pared to those of a similar study with younger 58,— 
J. Botwinick. 


3474. Moffatt, Maurice P., & Rich, Stephen G. 
(Montclair State Coll.) Social adjustment in re- 
tirement. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 164-169.—Plan- 
ning for retirement may involve considerable guid- 
ance and education. The transition from active busi- 
ness or professional life to the harvest years need not 
be looked upon as a period necessarily fraught with 
difficulties, obstacles, or impasses. General experi- 
ence indicates those who have made definite plans 
have accomplished the transition into retirement with 
the easiest social adjustment. No particular chrono- 
logical age has been established as a normal retire- 
ment age.—S. M. Amatora. 


3475. Pollack, M., Kahn, R. L., & Goldfarb, A. 
I. (Dept. Mental Hygiene, Queens Village, N. Y.) 
Factors related to individual differences in percep- 
tion in institutionalized aged subjects. J. Geront,, 
1958, 13, 192-197.— The perception of simultaneous 
tactile stimuli to the face and hand was studied in 293 
Ss over age 65. Defects in perception were related to 
age, physical status, mental status, and education.— 
J. Botwinick. 


3476. Pollak, Otto. Positive experiences in re- 
tirement: A field of study. Homewood, Ill.: Irwin, 
1957. xv, 53 p. $1.50.—From a total of 47 retire- 
ment cases for which data were collected, 22 cases are 
presented in detail. In many instances a number of 
factors were found to coexist with the pursuit of 
psychologically meaningful activities in successful re- 
tirement. Among topics discussed are the meaningful 
continuation of essential interests, catching up with 
unfulfilled wishes, turning negative feelings into posi- 
tive experiences, and a sustaining philosophy of life. 
Failures in retirement and implications for retire- 
ment counseling are discussed —D. T. Herman. 


3477. Pressey, Sidney L. Potential of age: An 
exploratory field study. Genet, psychol, Monogr., 
1957, 56, 161-205.—This discussion is based pri- 
marily on continuing case studies of 200 superior old 
people in a midwest area, 30 problem cases in the 
same area, and supplemental materials drawn from 
3 larger areas. “The material indicated that reason- 
ably good health with apparent good retention of 
abilities and personality might continue even to the 
century mark, that superior old people might maintain 
personality and abilities even under severe handicaps, 
and that health problems might be largely psycho- 
social in origin.” The author reports numerous ex- 
amples of the problems and successes of the older 
person in our culture. 29 references,—G. G. Thomp- 
son. 


3478. Tuckman, Jacob, & Lavell, Martha. Self- 
classification as old or not old. Geriatrics, 1957, 
12, 666-671.—Among institutionalized older people 
those who consider themselves not old are more intact 
physically and psychologically than those who con- 
sider themselves old. This difference is reflected in 
their feelings about participation іп. organized in- 
stitutional programs, in ways in which they spend 
their time, and in their interests.—D. T. Herman. 
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3479. Tuckman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. (Dept. 
of Public Health, Philadelphia) The projection of 
personal symptom into stereotype about aging. 
J. Geront., 1958, 13, 70-73.—The purpose of the study 
was to estimate the relation between the number of 
stereotypes one has about the elderly, and the extent 
of medical symptoms that one reports. In general, 
results indicated that with 394 graduate students, and 
with 87 elderly, the relation between symptom and 
stereotype was positive but small.—J. Botwinick. 

3480. Wanklin, J. M., Egener, K. M., Buck, 
Carol, & Hobbs, G. E. (U. Western Ontario Medi- 
cal School, London, Canada) A comparative study 
of elderly mental hospital patients and residents 
of homes for the aged. J. Geront., 1958, 13, 60-69. 
—A comparison was made of the socioeconomic back- 
grounds of 153 mental hospital patients and 151 
residents of homes for the aged. All persons were 
over 65 years when admitted. Differences and simi- 
larities were noted.—J. Botwinick. 

3481. Welford, A. T. (Cambridge U., England) 
Psychological and social gerontology in Europe. 
J. Geront., 1958, 13, Suppl. No. 1, 51-67.—This paper 
includes a survey of psychological and social studies 
in aging done by European investigators. It was 
read as part of a multidisciplinary symposium of 
European gerontology. 150 references.—/. Botwin- 
ick, 

3482. Zaborowski, M., & Bonvalet, M. L’as- 
sistance aux vieillards "difficiles" (Aid given to 
“difficult” elderly patients.) Ann. med,-psychol., 
1957, 1(2), 284-298.—The status of the elderly pa- 
tient emotionally disturbed needs urgently to be 
clarified. The tendency to leave all geriatric cases, 
regardless of their condition, in hospitals and psy- 
chiatric institutions is not favorable to the proper 
management of these patients. A more desirable ap- 
proach would be specialized care given in geriatric 
hospitals, supplemented by outpatient clinics and 
properly designed living accommodations for the 
elderly person requiring minimum care. 18 refer- 
ences.—M. D. Stein. 


(See also Abstract 3963) 
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3483. ——. The Teaching of social psychology. 
Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1957, 33, 15-19.— This is the 
report of a conference arranged by the Social Psy- 
chology Section of the British Psychological Society. 
The papers are grouped under 3 headings: the place 
of social psychology in different kinds of courses, the 
contents of social psychology courses, and. practical 
work in social psychology.—P. F. С. Castle. 

3484. Andry, R. G. Social psychology in Bri- 
tain: An account of current research. Bull, Brit, 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 50-68,—A. survey is reported 
of research in social psychology being undertaken in 
Great Britain, 100 different projects are briefly de- 
scribed.—P. Е, C. Castle. 

3485. Anon. New readership study. Print. Ink, 
1957, 260, 92.—A. news report of a new service of 

Sindlinger & Co., Ridley Park, Pennsylvania. Regu- 
lar reports are issued on magazine reading trends 
and actions people have taken as a result of their 
magazine reading. Projections are given (for 12 
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leading consumer magazines) for total audience, 
number of readers per copy, number who "read 
yesterday,” and how often read.—2D. W. Twedt. 

3486, Bach, George R. (Beverly Hills, Calif.) 
Freud's time bounded group concepts. Group 
Psychother., 1956, 9, 301-304.—Freud was an arm- 
chair social psychologist, never directly observing 
groups. He accepted “time-bound beliefs about the 
suppressing and regressing influences of groups," 
failing to notice the constructive aspects of group ac- 
tivity. Man's “productive-active-creative self" can 
emerge only in a “therapeutic community.”—F, Auld, 
Jr. 

3487. Bales, Robert F., & Slater, Philip E. Notes 
on "Role Differentiation in Small Decision-Mak- 
ing Groups": Reply to Dr. Wheeler. Sociometry, 
1957, 20, 152-155.—"In summary, there are two 
points in Dr. Wheeler's attack which we feel are 
well taken. One revolves around the fact that in 
some respects our data were not ideally suited to our 
problem, and were, in fact gathered for other purposes, 
We have attempted to cope with this issue through 
additional studies. The second point concerns the 
consistency or variation over time of 'specialized' be- 
havior, a hiatus which we hope will be closed in future 
research." Other points in Dr. Wheeler's statement 
are discussed and dismissed.—H. P. Shelley. 

3488. Bates, Frederick L. A conceptual analysis 
of group structure. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 103-111. 
—The necessary conditions for defining the group 
concept and the functions of such a definition are out- 
lined. Postulates concerned with determining whether 
2 individuals are members of the same group and con- 
cerned with the "active and latent phases" of groups 
are offered. In general, structure is emphasized as a 
basic conceptual element requiring incorporation in 
"definitions of the group idea." —4. №. Howard. 

3489. Bauer, Raymond A. Brainwashing: Psy- 
chology or demology. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(3), 
41-47.—The reaction of the American public to 
"brainwashing" demands almost as much explana- 
tion, and is in some ways as disturbing, as the events 
to which this term has been applied. An exceedingly 
small fraction of American POW’s defected to the 
enemy after the Korean War, Another group col- 
laborated with the enemy. The size of this group 
can never be unequivocally defined because of the dif- 
ficulty of deciding whether a particular act was oF 
was not collaboration, On the whole, considering 
the circumstances, the record of American POW's 
might well have been viewed as remarkably good. 
Yet a sizeable proportion of the American public and 
the American press has taken the position that it 15 
unthinkable for even a single American to fall for 
communist propaganda or to collaborate with the 
enemy, unless he has been subject to unnatural in- 
fluences. When one considers the trouble to which 
the communists have gone to produce collaboration, 
confession, or change of ideology, there is little to 
wonder about the fact that they are, in varying de- 
grees, successful. For that matter, there is more to 
remark in their lack of success in persuading Ameri- 
can POW’s, than in the sinister influence of “brain- 
washing."—J, A. Fishman, 

3490. Beilin, Harry. (U. Minnesota) Тһе pat- 
tern of postponability and its relation to social 
class mobility. J. soc. Psychol, 1956, 44, 33-48.— 
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uestions dealing with “a variety of aspects of 
adolescent life . . . related to the postponability con- 
cept” were answered by 139 lower socioeconomic 
high school seniors, and content analyzed to detect 
differences between those who plan and those who do 
not plan to go to college. Although the individuals 
concerned do not perceive themselves as postponing 
gratifications, results “suggest that from the observer’s 
frame of reference there may exist a pattern of be- 
havior which characterizes the potentially upward 
mobile boy of the lower socio-economic group,” 
marked by “rejection (of parental status or social 
environment), identification (with a different social 
class), introjection (of different social values), and 
identification (with upward mobile peers 2—17. C. 
Franklin. 

3491. Bell, Wendell. Anomie, social isolation, 
and the class structure. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 105- 
116.—The results of this study indicate that anomie 
is inversely related to economic status (both neigh- 
borhood and individual) and directly to social isola- 
tion. “Srole has isolated an important variable with 
his anomie scale." Since the hypotheses of the study 
were based on the theory giving rise to the anomie 
scale and since the hypotheses were generally verified, 
construct validity is indicated for Srole's anomie 
scale.—H. P. Shelley. 

3492. Bernberg, Raymond E. (591 Tigertail Rd., 
L.A. 49) Personality correlates of social con- 
formity. II. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 309-312.— 
In a correlation study between scores on the author's 
Human Relations Inventory and the MMPI for 105 
adults, the conclusion is drawn that “Social Con- 
formity as a personality trait defined within a socio- 
cultural framework exists as a dimension separate 
from that approached by the MMPI Scales."—J. С. 
Franklin, 

3493. Borg, Walter R. The behavior of emer- 
gent and designated leaders in situational tests. 
Sociometry, 1957, 20, 95-104.—“The objective of this 
research was to determine how individual and group 
performance changes when a leader is designated 
after an opportunity has been presented for a natural 
leader to emerge in previous problems and to com- 
pare performance in groups in which a leader 
mergered with groups in which no leader emerged 
and groups in which two leaders emerged." Officer 
candidate students were used as Ss. 2 implications 
Stem from the results: (a) Designating the wrong in- 
dividual as leader in a small group does not improve 
his performance and tends to suppress the emergence 
of a more capable leader. (b) “The designation of 
à competent leader appears to be a major determiner 
a team effectiveness and seems to stimulate effective 
leadership behavior among other members of the 
team rather then suppress it."—H. P. Shelley. 


3494. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 
actors relevant to the validity of experiments in 
ciel settings. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 297-312.— 
а analyzing the extraneous variables which experi- 
ental designs for social settings seek to control, 
Seven categories have been distinguished: history, 
Maturation, testing, instrument decay, regression, se- 
ty and mortality. In general, the simple or 
ся ше of these variables jeopardize the internal 
% li ity of the experiment and are adequately con- 
olled in standard experimental designs. The inter- 
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active effects of these variables and of experimental 
arrangements affect the external validity or general- 
izability of experimental results. Standard experi- 
mental designs vary in their susceptibility to these 
interactive effects.” 37 references—W. J. Meyer. 


3495. Campbell, Ernest Q., & Kerckhoff, Alan 
C. A critique of the concept “universe of at- 
tributes.” Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 295-303.— 
This criticism of Guttman’s scale theory revolves 
around the problems of defining the universe of con- 
tent from which items are drawn. Arguing that 
meaning (content) of items may vary across people, 
the authors suggest that, although a relativistic defini- 
tion of universe of attributes has been rejected by 
Guttman, and may limit the inferences that can be 
drawn from a scalable set of items, it is still useful 
and is more appropriate than Guttman’s original 
definition —H. W. Riecken. 


3496. Cantril, Hadley. (Institute for International 
Social Research) The nature of our reality worlds. 
Indian J. Psychol, 1957, 32, 51-63.—The reality 
world of a person is a process of perceiving the world 
around in terms of attributing meanings and sig- 
nificances to situations and the relation these mean- 
ings and significances have as we experience the 
consequences of our actions in striving to accomplish 
valued purposes. This reality world is highly per- 
sonal, Each person develops assumptions about ob- 
jects and persons, sequential happenings, actions and 
value standards. These assumptions derived from 
participation in our physical social environment be- 
comes a faith which, acting as a constancy, give us a 
sense of self constancy.—J/. B. Webb. 


3497. Chrisholm, Brock. The search for se- 
curity. Bull. atom. Scient., 1957, 10, 366-368.—The 
horrible prospect of atomic war has aroused deep 
anxiety among the peoples of the world. Only a 
small minority anywhere is psychologically mature. 
Scapegoats are sought, and scientists are likely candi- 
dates for that role. That they reduce their degree of 
social isolation by joining inter-group organizations, 
as well as purely professional ones, is the most urgent 
advice from psychologists at this time. The peoples 
will be less hostile to science if they learn that scien- 
tists share the common aspiration for peace and 
security.—R. F. Creegan. 


3498. Cohen, Edwin. Stimulus conditions as 
factors in social change. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 135- 
144—Ratings of 30 statements of moderately un- 
desirable behavior, on a graphic rating scale of de- 
sirability, by 50 pairs of Ss were made: (a) by pairs 
without additional items, (b) by pairs with 14 items 
of very undesirable behavior added (14 moderately 
undesirable items were used for the control pairs), 
and (c) with the additional items in an alone situa- 
tion. A group norm formed during the group session 
showed a shift, for the experimental sample but not 
for the control pairs, in the direction of rating the 30 
moderately undesirable items as less undesirable when 
judged in the context of the very undesirable be- 
haviors. The hypothesis that a change in group 
norms results from a change in the stimulus situation 
was confirmed.—H. P. Shelley. 

3499. Dalma, Juan. La doctrina de la densidad 
psicológica de la población. (The doctrine of psy- 
chological density of the population.) Tucuman, 
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Argentina: Universidad nacional de Tucuman, 1957. 
81 p.—Mankind has undergone an enormous increase 
of individual differentiation, emancipation, and ex- 
pansion. The phenomenon of synchronical and paral- 
lel emancipation is running on 3 different levels: 
lower classes, women, and Asian and colored people. 
This process is defined as an increase in the psycho- 
logical density of the population. The saturation of 
psychological density produces transitory phenomena 
of disadjustment which appear as collective and indi- 
vidual deviations. Comparative investigations by 
means of an universally applicable test battery are 
suggested. English, French, German, and Italian 
summaries. 98 references.—4. Schaden. 


3500. Davis, Arthur K. (U. Vermont) Social 
theory and social problems. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 
1958, 18, 190-208.— There is an unfortunate gap 
Separating social theory from social problems, This 
gap is perpetuated by the ethic of neutrality adopted 
by many social scientists and by the doctrine that 


ideology and science are mutually exclusive categories. 


Together these assumptions constitute the “canon of 
orthodoxy” of academic sociology, New philosophical 
premises for social science can be worked out and 
these may have the effect of reducing institutional 
disharmony.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3501. Deets, Lee E. (Hunter College) Towards 
clarification of the concept "small groups" Au- 
tonomous Groups Bull., 1957, 13(1&2), 7-10.—Cur- 
rent interest in the small group and its behavior se- 
quences is outrunning needed clarification of the 
concepts involved. Terminological issues are dis- 
cussed, and the importance of autonomous groups is 
emphasized.—4. W. Halpin, 


3502. Engelhart, Max D. Exercise writing in 
the social sciences. Proc. 1057 invit. Conf. test, 
Probl., Educ, Test. Serv., 1957, 57-67.—First, de- 
sirable instructional objectives, instructional methods, 
and course content for a college level course in social 
science are characterized. Next a variety of types of 
objective exercises are discussed and illustrated and 
numerous suggestions are made concerning the art of 
writing them. The relationships between social 


Science instruction and evaluation are emphasized.— 
К. L. МсСотасћ. 


В dede Evan, ушш М. Dimensions of par- 
Icipation in voluntary associations. Soc. Forces, 
1957, 36, 148-153.—The concept of "social participa- 
tion” as used in studying voluntary associations is 
examined and an alternate conceptual framework is 
offered.—4. R. Howard. 


3504. Ex, Jacques. Situatie-analyse en sociaal- 
psychologisch experiment. (Situation analysis and 
social-psychological experiment.) Bossum: Nether- 
lands: Üitgeverij Paul Brand, 1957, 130 p.—The 
author criticizes the experimenters in the field of 
Social psychology for their neglect of a qualitative 
analysis of the way in which the subject experiences 
and interprets the experimental Situation. By his 
own experiments he proves that quantitative results 
alone allow for greater arbitrariness in interpretation 
than when combined with data resulting from such 
situation analysis. He concludes that the so-called 
phenomenal analysis of experimental data is always 
desirable, and often necessary for the development of 
scientific research and for an adequate formation of 
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theories. English, French, and German summaries, 
—A. H. Schrynemakers. 


3505. Faucheux, Claude. La dynamique de 
groupe. (Group dynamics.) Ann. psychol., 1957, 
57, 425-440.—111 studies are reviewed in terms of 
their diverse tendencies, (factorialists, interactionists, 
sociometrists, psychoanalysts) and the principal re- 
search themes (processes of change, communication 
systems, cohesion, deviation, state of opinion, group 
discussions, power and perception).—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 


3506. Fernandez, Adolfo; Hazera, Max, & Le- 
breton, Maryvonne. Les facteurs de cohésion 
des rapports sociaux à l'hópital psychiatrique. 
(Cohesive factors of social relationship in the psy- 
chiatric hospital.) Ann. méd.-Psychol., 1958, 1(2), 
222-250.—In spite of the increasing attention given 
to the therapeutic milieu in psychiatric institutions, 
little has been done in effect to improve the situation, 
Particular care should be given to the study of groups 
centered around concrete or cultural activities. To 
belong to such groups would be an excellent means to 
promote self-awareness in the patient and would en- 
courage his social participation and adaptation. 38 
references.—M. D. Stein. 


3507, Fiedler, Fred E. A note on leadership 
theory: The effect of social barriers between 
leaders and followers. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 87-94. 
="... our studies throw some light on the customs 
of military and industrial organizations which require, 
or strongly encourage, the maintenance of social dis- 
tance between the leader and his subordinates. Our 
studies support the hypothesis that these customs in- 
crease group effectiveness not so much because the 
men will not follow a leader with whom they are too 
familiar, but rather because a leader, who is too close 
to his men, might find it more difficult to reach deci- 
sions which are uninfluenced by his feelings about 
the men." 18 references.—H. P. Shelley. 


3508. Firey, Walter. (U. Texas) Patterns of 
choice and the conservation of resources. Rural 
Sociol., 1957, 22, 113-122.—H/ypotheses are tested 
concerning the interdependence of certain beliefs 
about conservation of Texas underground water and 
its regulation. 1 of 3 hypotheses survives, viz, “An 
expressed belief in conservation will imply the ad- 
vocacy of conservation regulations when such belief 
is combined with a reference to group as well as 
private advantage and with an awareness of the likeli- 
hood of some form of regulation.” —H. К. Moore. 


3509. Freud, S. Lettre de S. Freud à Albert 
Einstein, 1932. (Letter to Albert Einstein, 1932.) 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal, 1957, 21, 757-768.—1n an- 
Swer to Einstein's query as to how an end can be 
made to war, Freud attempts a psycho-cultural an- 
swer. Right and force (or violence) are antinomies. 
Right is the force of a community. To accomplish the 
transition from force to a new right, a psychologica 
condition must be fulfilled: the union of groups must 
be stable and durable, bound together by common 
Sentiments. The Bolsheviks profess interest in Te- 
Straining the aggressions of men by assuring the satis" 
faction of material needs. Their best adjuvant is à 
common hatred of everyone not subscribing to their 
beliefs. For the end of war, 2 cultural characteristics 
appear most important: affirmation of the intellect 
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and interior reversion of the aggressive tendency, 
with all the latter’s favorable and dangerous conse- 
quences. Whatever works for the development of 
civilization works against war.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3510. Fruchter, Benjamin; Blake, Robert R., & 
Mouton, Jane Srygley. (U. Texas) Some dimen- 
sions of interpersonal relations of three-man air- 

lane crews. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(19) 
(Whole No. 448), 19 p.—Interpersonal relationships 
are of fundamental importance in a situation such as 
the 3-man airplane crew of the B-47 medium bomber, 
“The purpose of this study was to develop an im- 
proved measure of interpersonal relations among air 
crew members.” A revised Crew Interaction Scale 
was developed and administered to 30 B-47 crews of 
3 members each. “... the research has demonstrated 
that the direct assessment by crew members of one 
another constitutes an effective means for investigat- 
ing and measuring interpersonal relations in three- 
man crews and provides a means for predicting the 
efficiency of crews that have already been organized.” 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3511. Frumkin, Robert M. Authoritarian sex- 
ual jealousy and American ideology. J. fam. Welf., 
Bombay, 1957, 4, 1-7.—Shows how the rugged in- 
dividualistic ideology of Americans leads to authori- 
tarian sexual jealousy and suggests that a normative 
humanistic ethic might be helpful in changing this 
condition.—R. M. Frumkin. 


, 3512. Gallagher, Orvoell R. Voluntary associa- 
tions in France. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 153-160.— 
The author's studies of 2 communities in central 
France are viewed in the light of several hypotheses 
suggested by Arnold M. Rose, regarding the bases 
and functions of voluntary associations.—4. К. 
Howard. 


3513. Gerhard, Dietrich. Die Entwicklung der 
amerikanischen Gesellschaft als ein Problem ver- 
gleichender Geschichtsbetrachtung. (The develop- 
ment of American society as a problem of comparative 
history.) Köl. Z. Sogiol., 1957, 9, 357-370.—(In- 
augural speech upon being called to the newly created 
chair of "Amerikawissenschaft" at the University of 
Cologne.) To understand America completely, the 
new academic discipline of “Amerikawissenschaft” 
Must concentrate on the historical interlocking of 
Spirit, customs, and institutions. The special char- 
acteristics of America are all the clearer when seen 
in relation to the older European tradition of the 
middle ages and early modern times. This is the first 
9f the 2 aspects to a comparative study of American 
development, the second being its relationship to the 
Structure of modern European society, ie, what 
televance do America’s attempts to master the prob- 
ems inherent in modern democracy and industrialized 
E have for modern Europe. Тһе historical 
Morton in American. institutions and traditions is 
ban y reviewed indicating differences from European 
Я E iine America's last 60 years are typified by 
ECT old effort—to keep democracy alive, to go for- 

ard in business and society through new experi- 
Mentation, and to realize the old ideal of equality of 
pportunity.—S, S. Culbert. 


3514. Glaser, Daniel. A note on “Differential 
$ €diation of Social Perception as a Correlate of 
ocial Adjustment.” Sociometry, 1957, 20, 156-160. 
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—"'The theme of this note is that subcultural differ- 
ences are more plausible than the conception of psy- 
chopathy presented by Baker and Sarbin as an ex- 
planation for their findings on a comparison of de- 
linquents with nondelinquents in the performance of a 
social perception task.”—H. P. Shelley. 


3515. Grigg, Charles M. A proposed model for 
measuring the ecological process of dominance, 
Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 128-131.— This approach per- 
mits the view of dominance as a process and provides 
a bridge between the ecologist and the regionalist.— 
A. R. Howard. 


3516. Harary, Frank. (U. Michigan) Structural 
duality. Behav. Sci. 1957, 2, 255-265.—A pplying 
the operations of complementation, conversion, and 
negation to various types of graphs 3 laws of struc- | 
tural duality are evolved. On this basis the concepts 
of contrastatus (versus status), antibalance (versus 
balance) and unliaison person (versus liaison per- 
son) are noted. 31 references.—J. Arbit. 


3517. Hart, I. Maternal child-rearing practices 
and authoritarian ideology. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 232-237.—A study designed to in- 
vestigate the way in which the mother's authoritarian- 
ism affects her selection of behavior control tech- 
niques in a variety of socialization situations. The 
theory of the authoritarian personality was combined 
with the socialization model of Whiting and Child to 
yield specific testable predictions.—M. O. Wilson. 


3518, Hartley, Ruth E. (Ed.) The acceptance 
of new reference groups. NYC Coll. Spec. Res, 
Proj. tech. Rep., 1955, No. 1. 34 p.—Summarized is 
the preliminary phase of a project designed to iden- 
tify personal and social variables associated with a 
tendency to accept new. reference groups, using col- 
lege students as Ss. Included is a description of a 
pencil-and-paper screening instrument used to select 
extremes of "accepting" and "non-accepting" Ss, in- 
tensive interviewing of 26 Ss, and a group of objec- 
tive and projective measures used with them. High 
scorers on the screening instrument seemed to show 
more actual participation in the group, more flexi- 
bility, greater tolerance for persons and situations, 
more acceptance of self and others than low scorers. 
An elaborated measure of acceptance of the group 
was developed on the basis of preliminary findings 
described.—F. P. Hardesty. 


3519. Hartley, Ruth E. (Ed.) The acceptance 
of new reference groups. NYC Coll. Spec. Res. 
Proj. tech. Rep., 1956, No. 2. 24 p.—This 3-section 
report describes studies of the generality of attitudes 
toward a membership group, tendencies toward pro- 
jection of such attitudes, the validity of “stereotypes 
of group members as a measure of acceptance of the 
group, and relationships between self-evaluation ami 
evaluation of others, Inter-item correlations of a 
10-item questionnaire demonstrate generality of group 
attitudes. Different patterns of projectivity are re- 
ported for "high" and “low-acceptors.”” Stereotypes 
of group members correlate significantly with scores 
of the 10-item evaluation form; both stereotypes anc 
group evaluation scores are validated by self-repor 
of interaction with the group. Self-judgment is si 
nificantly associated with judgment of others on tl 
stereotype measure, as is performance on the latti 
and on Phillips’ 50 statement questionnaire. Co 
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cluded is that accepting-rejecting reactions toward 
groups are aspects of a generalized tendency to re- 
spond positively or negatively toward social stimuli, 
—F. P. Hardesty, 


3520. Hartley, Ruth E. (Ed.) The acceptance 
of new reference groups. NYC Coll, Spec. Res. 
Proj. tech. Rep., 1956, No. 3. viii, 53 p.—Reported 
is the development of a measure of acceptance of a 
new group (a college) as a reference group and 
relationships of several variables to performance on 
this scale. Of 10 hypotheses tested, significant cor- 
relations are found to exist between acceptance of the 
group and the following: (a) positive conative ele- 
ments in perception; (b) tendencies to perceive group 
members as similar and cohesive, as a unique entity, 
and functioning with relative clarity; (c) positive 
group experiences; (d) the group's perceived ability 
to fulfill individuals' goals; and (e) anticipated dura- 
tion of contact with the group. Several combina- 
tions of variables yield multiple correlations of 0.60 
or higher with criterion scores. Sample items are 
appended.—F. P. Hardesty. 


3521. Hartley, Ruth E. (Ed.) Selected variables 
associated with acceptance of a new secondary 
group as a reference group. NYC Coll. S. pec. Res. 
Proj. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 5. 42 p.—Of 12 variables 
investigated in studies reported in this volume, the 
following showed significant correlations with a ques- 
tionnaire-type measure of acceptance of a new group: 
concepts of group membership; feelings of comfort 
and acceptance in the new group in comparison with 
feelings in other groups; ease in interpersonal con- 
tacts; and a tendency toward “cultural conformity,” 
as expressed by performance on certain “personality” 
tests. 3 of the measures yielded a multiple r of 0.84 
with acceptance scores, 73 male college freshmen 
served as Ss for the studies. Sample items from each 
measures are also presented.—F. Р. Hardesty. 

3522, Hearn, Gordon. (0. California) The 
process of group development. Autonomous G roups 
Bull, 1957, 13(1&2), 1-7.—When individuals come 
together and interact, “groupness” gradually emerges, 
In achieving maturity, the group moves through 5 
identifiable modes of activity: attempts to structure 
the unknown and to find one's position in the group, 
ideological conflict and polarization. around issues, 
attempts to resolve conflict and to restore group har- 
mony, acceptance and use of difference, and collabora- 
tive work on corporate tasks.—4. W. Halpin. 

3523. Hemphill, John K., Pepinsky, Pauline N., 
Kaufman, Arnold E., & Lipetz, Milton E. Effects 
of task motivation and expectancy of accomplish- 
ment upon attempts to lead. Psychol. Monogr., 
1957, 71(22) (Whole No. 451), 16 p.—One of a 
series of experimental studies on leadership, the pres- 
ent study seeks to test hypotheses regarding task mo- 
tivation and expectancy as factors in leadership. 96 
males were assigned to 24 four-man groups. Under 
each of 4 experimental conditions (high task motiva- 

tion-high expectancy, high task motivation-low ex- 
pectancy, low task motivation-high expectancy, and 
low task motivation-low expectancy) 6 groups were 
assigned in a counter-balanced order to morning and 
afternoon runs on a modified form of the Manufactur- 
ing Problem (constructing toy models from Tinker- 
toy parts). The conclusions, in part, indicate that 
"Individuals will attempt to lead more frequently if 
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the rewards for solution are high rather than low"; 
individuals attempt leadership role more frequently if 
they believe this will result in problem solution; “task 
motivation and expectancy did not interact signifi- 
cantly in their effects upon attempt leadership,”—M, 
A. Seidenfeld. 

3524. Kogan, N., & Tagiuri, R. (Harvard U.) 
On visibility of choice and awareness of being 
chosen. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 83-86.—“The ‘visi- 
bility’ of a sociometric choice can be defined in terms 
of the number of members of a group who are aware 
of it, exclusive of the member chosen, When degree 
of reciprocation between pairs of members is held 
constant, no significant relationship is found between 
the visibility of a choice and whether or not the 
recipient of the choice is aware of it."—C. Н. Am- 
mons. 


3525. Kothurkar, V. K. (U. Poona) The influ- 
ence of communal background materials on giving 
synonyms of trait names. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 
1957, 2(1), 1-6.—The study shows that “the same 
trait names are rendered more favorably when they 
characterize a Hindu personality than when they 
characterize a Muslim personality. To put it more 
generally, that there is some indication of group 
prejudice influencing the process of giving synonyms.” 
U. Pareek. 

3526, Lansing, Frank W. (McMurray Coll.) 
Selected factors of group interaction and their 
relation with leadership performance. Int. J. So- 
ciometry, 1957, 1, 170-174.— Performance of leader- 
ship roles is found to be positively related to socio- 
metric status, and to self and social perceptions (and 
the accuracy thereof). Leadership is not found to be 
dependent so much on individual traits as on the in- 
terrelationships of personality and social-situational 
factors.—J. W. Meyer. 

3527. Lersch, Philipp. Die anthropologische 
Wendung in der Psychologie. (The anthropologi- 
cal trend in psychology.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1958, 5, 5-9.—During the past 100 years in psy- 
chology the initial atomistic approach was superseded 
by an organic, holistic approach, which now appears 
to be yielding to a psychology of persons. This 
"anthropological" trend in psychology has gone hand 
in hand with a psychological trend in "anthropology. 
Both psychology and "anthropology" have been in- 
fluenced by August Vetter's conception of the person. 
—E. W. Eng. 


3528. Lichtenberg, Philip. (Michael Reese Hosp. 
Chicago) Time perspective and the initiation of 
cooperation. J. хос. Psychol., 1956, 43, 247-260.— 
An experiment dealing with "the relation of two psy- 
chological futures, one on the real, one on the irreal 
level, created a subjective estimate of the probability 
of successfully reaching a future state of affairs af- 
fecting an individual’s choice behavior” and produci 
these results: “an increase in time needed to initiate 
cooperation lowered the estimated probability of suc- 
cess of the cooperative versus the individual paths 
and “the skill factor affected the estimated prob- 
abilities of success of the two modes of cooperation. 
—J. C. Franklin. 

3529. McCormick, Thomas C., & Francis, Roy 
G. Methods of research in the behavioral sciences: 
New York: Harper, 1958. іх, 244 р. $4.50.—Writ- 
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primarily for the graduate student in sociology 
nthropology, the book ranges from the selection 
topic for investigation to its final written report. 
10 chapters cover the following topics: basic 
8 underlying research, cause and effect relation- 
design, etc.; choice of problem and sources of 
ms; study design, exploratory, hypothesis test- 
nd ex post facto designs; use of the library and 
Sonal documents; measurement, includes a rather 
ided critique of the Guttman scale; interview 
5; sampling; tabulation and graphing; tests 
measures of relationships; and the final chapter 
suggestions for the writing of the research re- 
К.Н. Waters. 
530. Marcuse, Herbert. Kritik des Neo-Freu- 
chen Revisionismus. (Critique of neo-Freu- 
й revisionism.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 801- 
German translation of selection from Eros and 
ization (see 30: 2666).—E. W. Eng. 
1. Meadows, Paul. The city, technology, and 
. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 141-147.—Discussed 
he works of authors who are less concerned with 
‘sociology of life within the city, than they are 
Cities as intercultural phenomena. Meadows’ 
fic concern: “How do technological and social 
encourage the rise of urbanism (urbaniza- 
? Conversely, how does urbanization affect the 
D of technological and social change ?"—4. R. 
ard. 
32. Meister, Albert. Perception and accep- 
ice of power relations in children. Group Psy- 
her., 1956, 9, 153-163.— Piaget distinguishes be- 
П 2 types of social relations: “constraint and co- 
ation, the former implying an element of uni- 
tral respect, authority, and prestige; the latter a 
ingle exchange between equal individuals.” He 
0 states that egocentrism is contradictory to co- 
боп. A study was undertaken at the Institut 
8 Sciences de l'Education in Geneva to investigate 
emergence of 2 types of leaders, corresponding to 
5 view on the 2 types of social relations. 33 
Oups of children, consisting of 3 to 5 children in 
th group playing hop-scotch, ranging in age from 
12 years, were observed. Sociometric tests were 
0 administered. It was found that “group life 
B.. through a stage of authoritarian relations 
€ the forming of equalitarian cooperative be- 
E. The details of the study are discussed.—E. 
D». Miller, James С. Brainwashing: Present 
иге. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(3), 48-55.—No 
try can afford to tell its soldiers not to resist the 
y to the utmost if captured. But we must take 
) B Steps to prepare the military for the 
Stiall ity of capture: (a) troops must be informed 
y about the relative merits of communism and 
racy so that they are better equipped to with- 
“tie propaganda onslaughts of their potential in- 
E (b) some of the techniques which may 
Es m brainwashing. must be explained, to dimin- 
К ear of them which ignorance engenders; and 
у new methods of intelligence control must be de- 
» Some kinds of intelligence might be syn- 
1 and processed primarily by machines and 
in their memories, so that relatively few hu- 
Eus possessed them. In the future world of 
amwashing methods which may arrive, it may 
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become a necessity to provide the few individuals who 
possess the primary secrets of top classification, with 
a cyanide pill or other means of suicide, To berig 
with such intelligence information should be revealed 
only to those among our military and civilian leaders 
volunteering to receive it. If captured before the 
reclassification date of the intelligence they have 
volunteered to receive, they should be ordered to 
commit suicide just before their captors have removed 
from them the ability to make decisions and carry 
them out.—J. A. Fishman. 

3534. Miller, Michael M. (Howard School Medi- 
cine) A sociometric approach to living. Int. J. 
Sociometry, 1957, 1, 155-158.—In an effort to reduce 
the cacophony and the randomness of social relation- 
ships which the author suggests are frequent detri- 
ments to happiness in modern living, social orientation 
centers are suggested. These would structure the 
organizational life of the community, and would pro- 
mote interaction between individuals based on apti- 
tudes, interests, and backgrounds. They would, it is 
argued, promote more satisfactory interaction and a 
greater degree of spontaneity.—/. W. Meyer. 

3535. Morris, Rudloph E. (Marquette 0.) Wit- 
ness performance under stress: A sociological ap- 
proach. J. soc, Issues, 1957, 13(2), 17-22.—There 
is no undue stress on a witness if he is permitted by 
the persons concerned (judges, lawyers, committee 
chairmen) and by the situation in which he testifies 
to function adequately, i.e, to serve the unveiling of 
the truth, There is undue stress if the performance 
of the witness is stalled, diverted, or in any other 
way interfered with so that he cannot contribute to 
the meaningful progress of the proceedings of which 
he is a part. This criterion, therefore, rejects as the 
ultimate standard the welfare of the witness as an in- 
dividual and uses that of the purpose of the trial or 
investigation: the pursuit of truth through organized 
action. Group factors which may cause stress are 
discussed: public hostility (in the trial or hearing 
room, in the press, in the general climate throughout 
the country or region) from which there is far less 
protection before legislative committees than at court 
trials; the social status of the witness; the personality 
structure of the witness; threats to the reputation of 
the witness. The status of the intellectual in our 
society has been made so insecure and his financial 
position is often so precarious that he has become 
very sensitive in regard to his reputation, In addi- 
tion his intellectualism makes it difficult for him to 
make one-sided, yes or no replies to interrogation, 
He is therefore, particularly vulnerable to abuse and 
to stress when a witness. The expert witness on 
particularly the psychologist as expert witness) 15 
also faced by special problems.—J. 4. Fishman. 


3536. Muensterberger, Warner, & Axelrad, Sid- 
ney. Psychoanalysis and the social sciences. Vol. 
V. New York: International Universities Press, 
1958. 297 p. $6.00.—The psychobiography section 
contains articles on the relations of Freud an Pop- 
per-Lynkeus by S. Rosenzweig, Goethe and science by 
K. R. Eissler, and Lincoln’s assassination by P. 
Weissman. The section on communication contains 
articles on emotional inoculation, realistic worry, 
Army-McCarthy hearings, advertising, and literary. 
criticism. The final section on anthropology an 
religion contains 3 articles: С. Roheim, on “The 
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Sexual Life of Western Tribes of Central Australia"; 
G. Bychowski, on "The Origins of Religious Experi- 
ence"; and Andrew Peto, on *The Demonic Mother 
image in the Jewish Religion.”—D, Prager. 


3537. Neems, Ralph, & Scodel, Alvin. (Ohio 
State U.) Authoritarianism and level of aspiration 
Scores. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 200-215. —A. study 
of Rotter Level of Aspiration Board scores and Cali- 
fornia F-scale scores for 73 male students indicated 
that the F scale High Group was "more variable than 
the Low Group in frequency of shifts" in level of 
aspiration following success and failure. Further- 
more, the High F-scale Group “manifest patterns of 
behavior consistent with their greater variability."— 
J. C. Franklin. 


3538. Nisbet, Robert A., & Blitsten, Dorothy. 
(U. California) The creative context: A preface. 
Autonomous Groups Bull., 1957, 12(3-4), 1-3.—The 
creative process, although highly individual, is in- 
fluenced by the social groups of which the individual 
isa part. Because informal groups are less likely to 
become rigid and stifling, they contribute more to 
creativity than formal groups.—4. W. Halpin. 


3539. Prakash, J. C. (Ind. Inst. Science, Bang- 
lore) Ј-сигуе hypothesis and a statistical meas- 
ure of socialisation. Psychol, Stud., Mysore, 1957, 
2(2), 12-20.—"Divergences from established norms 
when measured along a continuum, in many cases 
follow a J-type distribution. The statistics B^, gives 
a summarising measure of such distributions, with 
regard to behavioral conformity with the norm. This 
statistic is termed the 'Index of Socialisation.” The 
Index of Socialisation was found to increase with 
the increasing age and grade levels of the school 
children,—U. Pareek. 


3540. Rabin, A. I. (Michigan State U.) The 
Israeli Kibbutz (collective settlement) as a “labo- 
ratory" for testing psychodynamic hypotheses. 
Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 111-115.— The fact that the 
State of Israel contains “two sharply contrasted so- 
cial structures and family organizations” is discussed 
in terms of: some important psychological charac- 
teristics of the collectives, and psychodynamic hy- 
pothesis which can be tested or have been tested in 
this setting by the writer, Particular attention is 
focused on child rearing practices characterized by 
“partial and intermittent mothering” and hypotheses 
regarding personality development.—S, C. Ratner. 


3541. Remmling, Giinter W. Menschenformung 
im Zeitalter der zweiten industriellen Revolution: 
Karl Mannheims Beitrag zur modernen Struk- 
turpddagogik. (Human development in the era of 
the second industrial revolution: Karl Mannheim’s 
contribution to modern education.) Köl. Z. Soziol., 
1957, 9, 371-396.—“It is astonishing how unknown 
the educational ideas and accomplishments of im- 
portant social scientists often remain. This is true 
for Karl Mannheim whose reflections appear amaz- 
ingly timely. If his thoughts are followed it becomes 
clear how comprehensive and generous a modern 
system of education needs to be established." A com- 
prehensive review of Mannheim's works and major 
theses is presented with special reference to their ap- 
plication at this critical time when the disproportion- 
ate development of human faculties, i.e., cultural lag, 
threatens civilization. 15 references—S. S. Culbert. 
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3542. Riemer, Svend, & McNamara, John. Con- 
tact patterns in the city. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 
137-141.—The results of 300 interviews with per- 
sons in the Los Angeles area indicate that the city 
dweller's “contacts stretch wide into the urban en- 
vironment. . . . Car ownership increases the radius 
of urban contacts. . . . the city dweller travels farther 
for social as compared to commercial contacts," —4, 
R. Howard. 


3543. Roby, Thornton B., & Lanzetta, John T. 
A laboratory task for the study of individuals or 
groups. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res, 
Rep. 1957, No. 57-124. v. 15 p.—Apparatus, theo- 
retical performance considerations, and research po- 
tentials are described of a laboratory task developed 
for study of both individuals and groups. Explora- 
tory study results indicate that administration of the 
task is easy and that motivation remains high. It 
remains for laboratory research to establish the exact 
range of useful application of the task and for theo- 
retical study to determine relationships between group 
functions in this task and broader classes of group 
activity.—M. C. Benton. 


3544. Rothacker, Erich. Psychologie und An- 
thropologie. (Psychology and anthropology.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 168-181.—To achieve 
Scientific breadth, psychology must study human be- 
havior and experience in many different cultures. 
The conditions under which human potentialities are 
expressed have a far-reaching influence on the forms 
in which they manifest themselves. Philosophical an- 
thropology with its emphasis on meaning and person, 
and psychology with its emphasis on concrete process, 
can be of mutual value to one another.—E. W. Eng. 


3545. Rutten, F. J. T. De geschiedkundige ont- 
wikkeling der sociale psychologie in Nederland. 
(The historical development of social psychology in 
the Netherlands.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 
89-110.—A historical survey of the development of 
social psychology in the Netherlands during the past 
40 years. 197-item bibliography.—R. H. Houwink. 


3546. Samelson, Franz. Conforming behavior 
under two conditions of conflict in the cognitive 
field. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 181-187.— 
It was concluded that the creation of a frame of 
reference permitting the interpretation of the ma- 
jority of subjects' responses as being in error can 
reduce the amount of conforming behavior on the 
part of other subjects. 23 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


3547. Schein, Edgar H., Hill, Winfred F., Wil- 
liams, Harold L., & Lubin, Ardie. Distinguishing 
characteristics of collaborators and resisters among 
American prisoners of war. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 197-201.—A sample of 759 American 
army prisoners of war were studied with biographical 
questions, intelligence scales and personality inven- 
tories shortly after their repatriation from com- 
munist prison camps. Comparisons were made be- 
tween collaborators and resisters.—M. O. Wilson. 


3548. Schnore, Leo F. Satellites and suburbs. 
Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 121-127.—A fter distinguishing 
between suburbs and satellites and discussing their 
Characteristics and growth, the writer offers some 
research implications emanating from his presenta- 
tion.—4. R. Howard. 
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3549. Semrad, Elvin V. Arsenian, John, & 
Standish, Christopher T. Experiences with small 
groups in teaching group psychology. Group Psy- 
chother., 1957, 10, 191-197. 


3550. Shumsky, Abraham. (Adelphi Coll.) Ac- 
tion research and modern man. Educ, Theory, 
1958, 8, 2/7-34.—T' his article points out that the action 
research movement: wants to make experimentation 
the province of the common man rather than that of 
an elite, is potentially a grass roots approach to social 
change, is a way of escaping one's Own narrow per- 
spective, is a way of reaching consensus through 
resolution of social conflicts, is a way of promoting 
a common orientation and comprehensive outlook, 
is a source of security and morale for modern man 
in promoting a sense of self-directiveness and worthi- 
ness, and is grounded in democratic ideology.—4. Е. 
Kuenzli, 

3551. Smith, Ewart E. The effects of clear and 
unclear role expectations on group productivity 
and defensiveness. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
55, 213-217.—An experimental exploration of the hy- 
pothesis that the time and energy used by members 
of a group in attempting to predict the behavior of 
others reduces the amount of group energy for any 
given group goal or task, The prediction that am- 
biguous role expectations would reduce group pro- 
ductivity and satisfaction, and increased defensive- 
ness, was supported by the data.—M. О. Wilson. 


3552. Stoffer, Hellmut. Echtheit als anthropo- 
logisches Problem. (“Genuineness” as anthropo- 
logical problem.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 
23-60.—"Genuineness" always implicates the human 
position, from a purely phenomenological standpoint. 
Genuineness" is the demand character of affective 
direction, the vector of depth and inwardness out of 
which fullness emerges. The “genuineness of feel- 
ings" as a psychological problem requires comple- 
mentary consideration of the “genuineness of the con- 
crete individual” as a problem in existential anthro- 
pology.—E. W. Eng. 


E». Stone, Phil, & Kamiya, Joe. Judgments 
n consensus during group discussion. J. abnorm. 
d Psychol., 1957, 55, 171-175.—6 groups of Ss held 

[ов during which the individuals’ opinions 
a estimates of the group consensus were privately 
А en on various issues. “Тһе degree of estimation 

curacy achieved was not noticeably different from 
diti accuracy found by other investigators under con- 

tons of no discussion.” —M. О. Wilson. 


force: Taylor, Marvin, & Mitzel, Harold E. 
БЕ е Coll., Flushing) Research tools: Observ- 
1987 p eine group behavior. Rev. educ. Res., 
ЕН 476-486.— Discussion and experimental ac- 
eee ксле with group behavior have been 
н ed by continuous refinements of useful ob- 
Sak укш methods and by increased knowledge of 
os ue Which act to bias and distort the observa- 
ОЕР ES An area of considerable activity 
Boe in е development and refinement of sociometric- 
social struments. A field of increasing concern to 
Bo eologists is conformity behavior. “The 
а sis for future improvements and refinements 

пе methodology of observing and recording be- 


avior in grou » 3H me 
E Colds, oY 'ps seems good.” 62-item bibliography. 
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3555. Thouless, Robert H. “ASPRIT”: Inter- 
national tensions and social psychology. Bull. 
Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 21-24.—The tensions 
between nations that lead to wars, being caused phe- 
nomena, can best be understood by objective study 
and not by involvement in one side of the tension sys- 
tem. The creation is suggested of an Association for 
Social Psychological Resolution of International Ten- 
sions, with the aim of determining the causes of ten- 
sion and with a procedure based on the clinical con- 
ference. The problems resulting from international 
tensions should be dealt with by the methods of ap- 
plied science.—P. F. C. Castle. 


3556. Tobolski, Francis P., Juliano, Charles V., 
& Kerr, Willard A. (Illinois Inst. Tech., Chicago) 
Conformity and success in the field of dramatics. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 269-273.—Conformity test 
scores among actor students “were negative predictors 
of three variables: (rated) chances of success in any 
related field of dramatics, ability to assume a char- 
acter, and ability to create an atmosphere." Tenta- 
tively, results also indicate that *non-conformity is 
slightly more characteristic of the more-sticcessful 
pay the less-successful acting student."—J. C. Frank- 
in. 

3557. Toch, Hans H. (Michigan State U.) The 
psychology of heresy. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957, 
15, 9-20.—"Deviations are important manifestations 
of social change. Specific deviations tend to repre- 
sent fundamental differences in outlook between 
members and leaders of a movement. These in turn 
tend to have a motivational basis." Illustrations from 
social movements are used to explain the concept in 
terms of human perception—F, Elliott. 


3558. Torrance, E. Paul. What happens to the 
sociometric structure of small groups in emergen- 
cies and extreme conditions. Group Psychother., 
1957, 10, 212-220.—15 references. 


3559, Tuckman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. (Co- 
lumbia U.) Perceptual stereotypes about life ad- 
justments. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 239-245.— 
Only a “small proportion of graduate psychology stu- 
dents named periods beyond the 40's as most favor- 
able times of life, while increasing proportions showed 
disfavor for successive periods beyond the 40's." 
The stereotype of later years as "times of dimin- 
ished happiness, diminished ambition, and augmented 
worries . . . shows the need for dissemination of the 
generalization that age, in and of itself, is not the 
determinant of happiness, productivity, and security." 
—J. C. Franklin. 


3560. Vermoere, W. De:betekenis van de so- 
ciometrische L- en EX-index bij 12- en 13 jarige 
jongens. (The meaning of L- and EX-sociometric 
index in 12 and 13 years old boys.) Tijdschr. Stud. 
Beroepsorient., 1957, 4, 145-163.—4 sociometric situa- 
tions (play, vacation, study, cohabitation) were pre- 
sented to 530 school children of ages between 12 an 
13 years. Тһе consistency index called LEX (L 
+ EX) is satisfactory and shows a positive correla- 
tion with the scholastic achievement and the physical 
appearance of the child, and with the psychological 
climate of the family. It permits us to make a diag- 
nosis and to correct difficulties —R. Piret. 

3561. Weber, A. Wilde-Ninaber, W. A, & 
Wilde, G. J. S. Enkele psychologische aspecten 
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van vacantiereizen naar het buitenland in groeps- 
verband. (Some psychological aspects of group holi- 
day traveling in foreign countries.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1958, 13, 129-160.—A study of some psy- 
chological and behavioral differences between in- 
dividual and group travelers.—R. Н. Houwink. 


3562. Wheeler, D. K. Notes on "Role Differ- 
entiation in Small Decision-Making Groups." 
Sociometry, 1957, 20, 145-151.—"1. Certain objec- 
tions are made to the authors' [Bales, R. F. and 
Slater, P. E.] selection and treatment of their data, 
which, it is held, do not necessarily lead to their 
conclusions [the concept of the task specialist]. 2. 
Factor analyses of their correlational data do not 
seem to support their argument.” —H. P. Shelley. 


3563. Wilensky, Harold L., & Lebeaux, Charles 
N. Industrial society and social welfare. New 
York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1958. 401 p. $5.00. 
—An appraisal of the effects of industrialization on 
the demand for, and supply and organization of, so- 
cial welfare services in the United States. The au- 
thors seek to accomplish 2 tasks: to report what 
social science says about the main drift of urban- 
under trial society, and to suggest the complication of 
industrialization for the development and practice of 
social work in the near future. The book is divided 
into 3 parts: the development of urban-industrial so- 
ciety and the emergence of social problems (5 chap- 
ters), social problems and the supply of welfare serv- 
ices (4 chapters), and the organization of welfare 
services (2 chapters). An appendix discusses the 
assumptions made by the authors in their study, 231- 
item bibliography.—L. B. Costin. 


3564. Yamamoto, George K. Some patterns of 
mate selection among Naichi and Okinawans on 
Oahu. Soc. Process Hawaii, 1957, 21, 42-49.—Be- 
cause outmarriage is so infrequent among Japanese, 
even in interracial Hawaii, this study aims at the 
question of possible differences in mate selection be- 
tween 2 major subgroups of Japanese. The women 
marry non-Japanese more often than the males find 
mates outside the ethnic group, but in general there 
are only minor differences between Japanese sub- 
groups in rates of marriage with non-Japanese. Com- 
pared with the Naichi, however, the Okinawans chose 
relatively more of their mates from the alternate sub- 
group within the major group.—R. L. Sulzer, 


3565. Ziller, Robert C. Group size: A determi- 
nant of the quality and stability of group decisions. 
Sociometry, 1957, 20, 165-173.—50 groups ranging in 
size from 2 to 6 members participated in 2 decision- 
making situations differing with regard to the num- 
ber of possible alternatives. Ss were members of air 
crews. "It was established with a reasonable degree 
of assurance that a positive linear relationship exists 
between group size and accuracy of group decisions. 
However, a significant deviation from this linear 
trend was observed with regard to the task with 
a larger number of alternatives and with regard to 
four- and five-man groups. Two interpretations of 
this finding were offered. A tendency was also ob- 
served for a six-man group to perform at a more con- 
sistent qualitative level" 21 references.—H. P. 
Shelley. 

(See also Abstract 3715) 
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3566. Angelino, H., Edmonds, E. R., & Mech, 
E. V. (U. Oklahoma)  Self-expressed “first” 
sources of sex information: A study of 266 Negro 
students. Psychol. Newsltr. NYU, 1958, 9, 234-237, 
—*266 Negro students attending Langston Univer. 3 
sity were requested to record on paper their ‘first! 
sources of sex information irrespective of its ac- 
curacy. The results conform quite closely to other 
studies in the area. Race is not a factor relative to 
where and how one obtains his ‘first’ sex informa- 
tion. The study supports the view of the school’s 
being a potentially strong contender for the teaching 
of sex knowledge."—M. S. Mayzner. 


3567. Armsen, P. Note on the analysis of re- 
sults in a simple kind of opinion pole. J. Nat. Inst, 
Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1957, 7, 45-50.—A 
method of description and tests of significance are pre- 
sented for use in instances when it is desired to in- 
vestigate the influence of an event on the opinion of a 
population with respect to a yes-no type question, 
Formulae are presented.—J. L. Walker. 


3568. Baumol, William J. (Princeton U.) In- 
teractions between successive polling results and 
voting intentions. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 318- 
323.— This theoretical paper extends Herbert Simon's 
mathematical argument on bandwagon and underdog 
effects in election polling to the case of several 
successive repollings. The author presents several 
plausible examples to support his general contention 
that, assuming a bandwagon effect, "the predictions 
of a succession of polls will increase in accuracy" be- 
cause changes in poll results will tend to converge 
with changes in voter intentions, No data are con- 
sidered.—H. W. Riecken. 


3569. Beilin, Harry, & Werner, Emmy E. (U. 
of Minnesota) Interviewing availability of a fol- 
low-up sample of rural youth. Publ. opin. Quart, 
1957, 21, 380-384.—In a follow-up study of 3200 males 
and females age 18-25 who had originally lived and 
attended school in a rural Minnesota county, it was 
found that 63% of men and 81% of women were no 
longer available for interview in the home county. 
On the basis of predictions of adjustment made at 
time of initial interview (1950), it is suggested that 
migrants of both sexes are more likely to have beth 
predicted to become “poorly adjusted” than ‘wel 
adjusted," unless the reason for migration was 19 
attend college.—H. W. Riecken. 


3570. Bruner, Jerome S., & Perlmutter, Howard 
V. Compatriot and foreigner: A study of impres- 
sion formation in three countries. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 55, 253-260.—An experimental study 
of the process that is called “the formation of first 
impression. .. . Our first and perhaps the most. gei 
eral hypothesis is that if objects that are alike in al 
respects save опе are considered together, their differ- 
ence in this one respect will be more critical in t i 
impression one forms of the objects. Three identica 
triplets, differing only in the color of tie they are 
sporting, will be seen and interpreted more in terms 
of their tie-wearing habits than would be the са 
if each one were encountered singly and without the 
possibility of a simultaneous comparison. A corollary 
of this hypothesis to which we have addressed our: 
selves is: If in forming impressions of foreigners a? 
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compatriots one is thinking in a comparative context, 
with the different nationalities in mind while forming 
one’s impression, then the degree to which nationality 
will influence the impressions formed will be in- 
creased.” —M. О. Wilson. 


3571. Burchard, Waldo W. A study of attitudes 
toward the use of concealed devices in social sci- 
ence research. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 111-116.— 
Lawyers, political scientists, and sociologists were 
polled by mail regarding juries, jury studies, social 
science research in general, etc. The author feels 
“that newspaper editors and columnists and radio 
commentators generally misinterpreted the attitudes 
of lawyers” toward the use of concealed microphones. 
Political scientists and sociologists overwhelmingly 
favor using such devices in social science research and 
“lawyers tend to favor” their use.—A. R. Howard. 


3572. Coleman, James S. Multidimensional scale 
analysis. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 253-263.—“A 
model for the simultaneous measurement of several 
attitudes associated with a set of dichotomous items 
is presented. It provides an extension of the usual 
pie analysis into higher dimensions."—R. M. Frum- 
in. 


3573. Cooper, J. B., & Siegel, Helen E. The 
galvanic skin response as a measure of emotion in 
prejudice. J, Psychol., 1956, 42, 149-155.—Attitude 
scales were given to 176 students in social science 
courses, and 23 who exhibited strong nationality an- 
tipathies were tested on a Keeler polygraph. 20 of 
these 23 had greater GSRs to the statements which 
contained stimulus words toward which they had al- 
ready indicated strong negative attitudes.—R. W. 
Husband. 


3574. Danielson, Wayne A. (0. Wisconsin) A 
data reduction method for scaling dichotomous 
items. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 377-379.—A 
technique for scoring dichotomous items compactly by 
grouping them into pairs or triplets and assigning a 
code number to each possible response pattern is re- 
ported to economize machine time by reducing the 
number of columns and runs needed to sort response 


patterns. Detailed instructions and examples are pro- 
vided.—H. W. Riecken. ў 


3575. Dodd, Stuart С. А power of town size 
pees an internal interacting: A controlled ex- 
зеле relating the amount of an interaction to 
7 олег of potential interactors. Soc. Forces, 
Eu 6, 132-137.—The findings of airborne leaflet 
E ins are employed to illustrate the author's 
i "er capita reactions "to the leaflets wanes as 
К ens enlarge because that reacting becomes a 
a Ing share of the townsmen’s total behavior in 

y one day."—4. R. Howard. 


EC Donius, Charles. Psychologie locale et 
TA пов electorale. (Community psychology 
57 eos participation. ) Р Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 
al stenti » 416-423.—A previous study indicated that 
si eus from voting in local elections were con- 
tres Y greater than in national elections and that 
ES not substantially related to size or type of 
Ё Кы: The reasons for this seemed to be that 
ties that prone were so influenced by national poli- 
a they were little more than pure formalities. 
Present study indicates that abstentions in local 


electi 2 D. 
Ons are less in small and rural communities than 
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in major population centers. It is concluded that 
participation in elections is related to the general level 
of economic security of the voters. Those most de- 
pendent on national issues are concentrated in cities, 
whereas the less dependent agrarian group is more 
concerned about local issues.—A. O. Peterson. 

3577. Frank, Lawrence K. Research for what? 
J. soc. Issues, 1957, Suppl, No. 10. 22 p.—The 
Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Lecture for 1957. A 
series of questions, of suggested leads to their an- 
swers, and a plea for more imagination in social re- 
search and for more responsibility on the part of 
investigators who undertake action research to deal 
with the problems they are expected to study. A 
democratic social order is one which conducts a con- 
tinual assay of all its laws and institutions, its pat- 
terns of conduct and relation, its varied forms of 
communication and other symbolic processes in terms 
of their relevance to our belief in the worth of the 
individual personality and our conviction of the pri- 
macy of human dignity. This is the focus and the 
major purpose of social research.—J. A. Fishman. 

2578. Fruchter, B., Rokeach, M., & Novak, E. G. 
(U. Texas) A factorial study of dogmatism, opin- 
ionation, and related scales. Psychol, Rep., 1958, 
4, 19-22.—“Results of a factor analysis of dogmatism 
and related concepts are presented. The purpose was 
to determine whether the results of a previous factor 
analysis, based on a New York college sample, could 
be replicated with a Midwestern college sample. 
Variables common to both factor analyses were: dog- 
matism, anxiety, the F Scale, rigidity, the E Scale, 
and political-economic conservatism. Additional 
variables introduced in the second factor analysis 
were: opinionation, intellectual rejection, intellectual 
acceptance, and another measure of liberalism-con- 
servatism.” 3 factors agreed with previous interpre- 
tations: anxiety, liberalism-conservatism, rigi ity- 
authoritarianism.—C. H. Ammons, 

3579. Henderson, H. L. (Hofstra Coll.) Some 
New Yorker’s perceptions of psychologists. Psy- 
chol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 172-176.—5 open-ended 
questions were asked designed to elicit attitudes to- 
ward psychologists. An examination of the results 
indicated “a fair degree of sophistication and accuracy 
in the replies” but more study is urgently needed.— 
M. S. Mayzner. i 

3580. Hovland, Carl 1., Harvey, O. J., & Sherif, 
Muzafer. Assimilation and contrast effects in re- 
actions to communication and attitude change. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 244-252.—“The 
relationship between the attitude of the recipient and 
the position advocated in a communication was stud- 
jed under conditions where a communicator not known 
to subject presents a point of view on a controversial 
issue which differs from that of subject by varying 
amounts.” The topic discussed was prohibition of 
alcohol. The Ss came from a dry state where this 
was a lively issue. It was suggested that ‘the rela- 
tive distance between subject's own attitude and com- 
munication along with subject’s latitudes of accept- 
ance and rejection for various stands on the issue 
may provide a basis for predicting reactions to com- 
munication and susceptibility to change.” 20 refer- 
ences.—M. O. Wilson. SN Red Dd 

3581. Jones, Marshall В. (USN School Ауа ion 
Mice Pensacola, Fla.) The Pensacola Z Sur- 
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vey: A study in the measurement of authoritarian 
tendency. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(23) (Whole 
No. 452). 19 p.—A report on the construction of an 
instrument to measure authoritarianism that is in- 
dependent of political affiliation. The Pensacola Z 
Scale was constructed; later this was incorporated 
into the Pensacola Z Survey where it is combined 
with 4 clusters of items measuring "dependency," 
"rigidity," “anxiety,” and “hostility” to make a total 
of 5 scales. All 4 of the above scales are fakable and 
“The directions in which the four scales are faked 
divide them into a conformist pair, Dependency and 
Rigidity, and a non-conformist pair, Anxiety and 
Hostility.” The Z scale is not affected by its incor- 
poration into the Z Survey. 20 references.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


3582. Leventhal, Howard. Cognitive processes 
and interpersonal predictions. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 55, 176-180.—An investigation of the 
cognitive process by which one observer makes pre- 
dictions about another person in a social situation — 
M. O. Wilson. 


3583, London, І. D., & Poltoratzky, N. P. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) A case study of historical analy- 
sis applied to social psychological research. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 159-182.—“The theory of loyal- 
ties-in-conflict, as characteristic of many Orthodox 
believers, reputedly torn between negativism to the 
Soviet regime'and the wish to avoid excommunica- 
tion by a regime-favoring church, is shown to lack 
firm historical support. The error probably derives 
ultimately from two practices extant in much project 
research in the social sciences: (a) the incautious 
employment of derivative Scholarship to supplement 
empirical work and (b) the utilization of nonspecifi- 
cally trained, albeit professional personnel to handle 
the analysis of the empirical data and to undertake 
the auxiliary scholarship necessary for their proper 
understanding and exploitation."—C. Н. Ammons. 


3584. Macmillan, Allister M. Field relations in 
community research. Bull, Marit. Psychol. Ass., 
1957, 6, 1-20.—The author's field work is based on 
the premise that the people in the community will 
help the research workers and will have some degree 
of understanding of the proposed study. Problems 
arising from the researcher's relation to the com- 
munity are discussed under the headings of gathering 
information before entering the field, general plan 
of the research, gaining entry to the community, and 
initial field contacts.—J. Bucklew. 


3585. Manniche, Erik, & Hayes, Ronald P. (U. 
Washington) Respondent anonymity and data 
matching. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 384-388.— 
A nondeceitful procedure is described that preserves 
respondent anonymity while permitting matching 
questionnaires with data recorded under respondent's 
name. The scheme employs 2 codes and a confidant 
who does not see the questionnaires but to whom the 
matching of names and code numbers is entrusted — 


Н. W. Riecken. 


3586. Morris, Rudolph E, & Fishman, Joshua 
A. (College Entrance Examination Board) Wit- 
nesses and testimony: A social problem in need 
of social research. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(2), 3-5. 
—The role of the witness has caught public attention 
during the last decade, although as a social function 
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it is as old as society. Congressional hearings focused 
general interest on the witness. On examination, 
however, similar problems arise in conjunction with 
witness performance at court trials. The central ques- 
tion for study is how and to what degree are witnesses 
and their testimony affected by undue stress and by 
other circumstances under which they testify. Much 
work has been done on the psychology of the witness, 
although rather more of it 30 or 40 years ago than in 
our day. The social situations and interactions within 
the structure of the specific social groups of which the 
witness is a part have not yet been studied. We do 
not know enough about their effect on the cognitive 
and emotional roots of witness functioning. The 
papers in this entire issue devoted to witnesses and 
testimony at trials and hearings are then character- 
ized.—J. A. Fishman. 

3587. Muthayya, B. C. (U. Madras) A study of 
autocratic-democratic attitudes. J. psychol, Res, 
1958, 2, 9-17.—The Mysore Traditional Family Ide- 
ology Scale was administered to 340 college students. 
The split-half reliability was found to be .912. 
Validity as determined by correlation with friends’ 
ratings and Bogardus-type social-distance scale was 
found to be high. The subgroups have been com- 
pared with one another.—U. Pareek. 

3588. Pangborn, Rose Marie; Simone, Marion, 
& Nickerson, T. A. (U. California, Davis) Thein- 
fluence of sugar in ice cream: I. Consumer prefer- 
ences for vanilla ice cream. Food Tech., 1957, 12, 
679-682.— Vanilla ice cream varying in sugar content 
was preference tested, using the paired comparison 
method, by over 6000 consumers, Ice creams with 15, 
17, or 19% sugar were liked equally well and were 
significantly preferred to those with 13 or 11% Sugar. 
Environmental temperature and body size did not 
affect the relative preferences. More definite prefer- 
ences were shown by males than by females, by fre- 
quent users than by infrequent users, and by people 
between 16 and 50 years of age than by younger or 
older consumers.—D. №. Pergam. 

3589. Pareek, U. (National Institute Basic Dc 
cation New Delhi, India) Some developmental 
trends in psychology in the Soviet Union. р 
chol. Newslir. NYU, 1958, 10, 1-7.—A review 0 
Soviet psychological research is given, with particu- 
lar emphasis on work since 1950. The author con- 
cludes, “On the whole the development of psychology 
seems to have taken long strides in the Soviet Ош 
and the work done there is characterized by thorough: 
ness of laboratory techniques.” 52 references.—M. 5. 
Maysner. 1 

3590. Paull, Donald. (4301 N. Kedzie, Chicago 
18) The influence of opinion on judgment in ‘od 
ing attitude items. J. soc. Psychol, 1956, 43, 217- 
224.—Results of an attitude scaling experiment ш. 
ports the “equal-appearing interval” of Thurstone б 
an assumption with regard to scale values of Er 
ments along a liberalism-conservatism continuum к 
not in regard to the Q values derived for statements 
as judged by liberals and conservatives. Q values ? x 
lower for liberals than for conservatives. Thus, ee 
domness in judging groups for Thurstone-type $c 
ing is essential.—J. C. Franklin. jo 

3591. Pearson, Richard G. Plus percentage г > 
and the coefficient of scalability. Publ. opin. Quar 
1957, 21, 379-380.—Pointing out that Jackson's "P 
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ercentage ratio" and Menzel's “coefficient of scala- 
bility” (see 29: 733) are essentially the same tech- 
nique, the author asks whether the coefficient of scala- 
bility or Guttman's coefficient of reproducibility should 
be used to assess scalability. He favors using a com- 
bination of measures and offers some cautionary sug- 
gestions —H. IW. Riecken. 


3592. Prakash, J. C. (Bangalore, India) Esti- 
mating the probability of chance occurrence of an 
obtained score in sociometric type tests. Indiam J. 
Psychol., 1957, 32, 211-215.— The underlying assump- 
tions of probability models in sociometric (mutual 
choice) data are considered when: (a) members 
choose a fixed number of others; (b) scores on 
several criteria are combined in a single score; (c) 
when "it is desired to divide the distribution into 
above and below a given probability level”; (d) when 
the binomial expansion approximate the normal 
curve; and (e) when the number of choices allowed 
is not fixed, or in which all the allowed choices are 
not utilized.—]V. B. Webb, 


3503. Ross, B. M., & Levy, N. (Rutgers U.) 
Patterned predictions of chance events by chil- 
dren and adults. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 87-124.— 
Many experiments using a variety of games of chance 
are reported in detail. The conditions under which 
a "maturity of the chances" effect develops are de- 
lineated. The comprehensibility of the data in terms 
of existing theories and their relationship to previous 
research are discussed.—C. H. Ammons, 


3594. Sitgreaves, Rosedith, & Solomon, Herbert. 
(Columbia U.) Research methods: Status studies 
and sample surveys. Rev. educ, Res., 1957, 27, 460— 
470.—The major impetus for status studies has been 
and still is the need for vital statistics which can be 
used for social research and the determination of 
public policy. Papers on theoretical design and as- 
sessment are discussed that have been published since 
1954. Much of the emphasis in these papers has been 
on the preparation of a sampling design which mini- 
mizes the variability of an estimate, or the cost of a 


Survey, or both. -i ibli D д 
OMA both. 103-item bibliography.—F. Gold: 


3595, Sobel, Milton, & Huyett, Marilyn J. (Bell 
flephone Laboratories) Nonparametric definition 
P the representativeness of a sample—with tables. 
Bc Sys. tech. J., 1957, 37, 135-161—“This paper 
TM with the problem of determining how large a 
andom sample is needed in order to guarantee with 
Mp signed probability P* that the sample will have 
oea amount (or degree) of representativeness 
Cun е true unknown (cumulative) distribution under 
Ч He: „Тһе results obtained are valid for any true 
nderlying distribution.”—I. Pollack. 


103596. Tremblay, Marc-Adélard. (Cornell U., 
chet SEP _ The key informant technique: A 
1957, sg Eraphic application. Amer. Anthrop., 
echni zi 688- 701.—The key informant technique (a 
the 1916 "preeminently suited to the gathering of 
i bas of qualitative and descriptive data that are 
tur. Es or time-consuming to unearth through struc- 
Sürve ata-gathering techniques such as questionnaire 
CNA ) is defined, and its use in an appropriate 
P design is illustrated —M. Brender. 
ME Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) The 

-Rosanoff Word Association List and geo- 
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graphical location. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 
10, 22-26.—The Kent-Rosanoff was administered in- 
dividually to 316 individuals for some 6 states, namely, 
New York, Texas, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
and California. The results show no real effect or 
differences as a function of geographical location.— 
M. S. Mayzner. 


3598. Westley, Bruce H. Attitudes toward edu- 
cational television. Madison, Wisc.: Univer. Wis- 
consin Television Laboratory, 1958. viii, 241 p.— 
Continued full operation of educational television was 
favored by 62.2% of 799 adult residents of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin forming a stratified random sample 
with women overrepresented. Specificity of attitude 
was enhanced by the occurrence during the study of 
a legislative deliberation on a bill to eliminate state 
funds for operation of educational television. Open- 
ended interview questions revealed respondents’ “im- 
ages" of ETV. Data indicate defensive and highly 
rationalized images, preference for "useful" knowl- 
edge, and negative relationship between amount of 
TV and ETV viewing. Discussion relates ETV 
image to demographic and sociocultural factors.—G. 
M. Della-Piana. 


3599. White, Martha Sturm. Attitude change 
as related to perceived majority opinion. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent., res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
79. ix, 37 p.—Scaled measures of own attitudes and 
estimates of modal group attitudes on 3 educational 
issues were obtained from’ 190 education students 
through a questionnaire. After the group was given 
alleged modal results of the questionnaire, a second, 
equivalent but disguised, questionnaire was adminis- 
tered, A chi square analysis suggested a group of 
variables influencing attitude change and increased 
conformity with the perceived attitudes of the group. 
A. positive effect was ascribed to: changed perception 
of group consensus, and initial capacity to deviate 
from perceived modal group attitudes. A negative 
effect was ascribed to: perception of strongly deviat- 
ing attitudes in reference groups opposed to the 5/5 
immediate reference group, and strong initial cer- 
tainty about own and perceived modal group attitudes 
and initial intensity of own attitudes. 16 references. 
—A. Vigliano. 


3600. Wiebe, Gerhart D. Public opinion be- 
tween elections. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 229- 
236—In his Presidential Address to AAPOR, the 
author argued that public opinion research had de- 
veloped most importance in those areas of behavior 
where each opinion-holder could be weighted equally 
in predicting a result ("fungability"). In order to 
comprehend the process of decision-making in which 
the opinions of the public have only indirect effects— 
such as legislation—he asserted, new concepts are 
needed. He suggested 2 concepts: "rebound" | and 
“reception,” which denote the force of public opinion 
and the accessibility of bodies of decision-makers to 
public opinion.—H. W. Riecken. 


3601. Winthrop, H. (U. Wichita) Reliability 
of preference ratings as a function of cardinal 
value and natural order. Psychol. Kep., 1958, 4, 62. 
— “The cardinal magnitudes, themselves, ofa reversed 
scale coupled with a normal one, seem to minimize 
the measured reliability of preferences. Repeat re- 
liability is greater for normal than for reversed scales. 
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These results hold only under the qualifications men- 
tioned."—C. Н. Ammons. 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


3602. Adinarayan, S. P. (Christian Coll., Madras) 
The cognitive background to prejudice. Psychol. 
Stud., Mysore, 1957, 2(1), 45-51.—A questionnaire 
was used with 175 Ss. The analysis of results shows 
that prejudice seemed to be directly related to cogni- 
tive background and seemed to decline with the in- 
crease in personal acquaintance between members of 
the groups concerned. Women seemed more prone to 
the “fear reactions” than men.—U. Pareek. 


3603. Bastide, Roger. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris) Race relations in Brazil. Int. soc. 
sci. Bull., 1957, 9, 495-512. Industrialization has led 
to a sharpening of race conflict in Brazil, which in the 
past was considered “a classic example of racial 
democracy." UNESCO resources and international 
research personnel were used to carry out a research 
program comprising: a survey of rural areas in 
(traditional) North Brazil; a survey of the mecha- 
nism of Negro ascension in Bahia, a nonindustrial- 
ized city; an inquiry on religion and ethnic behavior ; 
a survey of race relations in the capital; and in the 
"modern" metropolis São Paolo. The article reviews, 
evaluates, and interprets the findings of these re- 
searches in conjunction with other pertinent re- 
searches on Brazilian race relations. Attitude and 
Sociometric tests and reactions to Stereotypes were 
used extensively in some of the studies reviewed.— 
A. Kapos. 


3604. Bell, Wendell, & Willis, Ernest M. The 
segregation of Negroes in American cities: À com- 
parative analysis. Soc. econ. Stud., 1957, 6, 59-75.— 
A comparative study of the segregation of Negroes 
in standard metropolitan areas in the United States. 
It was found that region, proportion of the total 
population represented by Negroes, and the size of 
the Negro population appear to be related to Negro 
Segregation. Negro segregation indexes were com- 
puted for 59 standard metropolitan areas and are pre- 
sented in an appendix to the study. 32 references.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


3605. Collins, Herbert. (North Carolina State 
Coll.) The ideological assessment of Negroes. J. 
hum. Relat, 1957, 6(1), 59—70.— After reviewing 
many of the historical, pseudobiological and pseudo- 
social rationalizations about race and racial prejudice, 
it is suggested that, because prejudices are rooted in 
emotions inculcated and nurtured by tradition, a new 
kind of humanistic education must be developed which 
might help to create an ideology of brotherhood to 
eradicate the existing ideology of prejudice and 
hatred.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3606. Dennis, Wayne. A cross-cultural study 
of the reinforcement of child behavior. Child De- 
velpm., 1957, 28, 431-438.—“The critical incident 
technique was used to investigate the relative fre- 
quency with which different kinds of behavior are 
rewarded in three Near Eastern groups of children 
and in an American group. Highly significant differ- 
ences were found between the American group and 
the Near Eastern groups. While some differences 
exist among the Near Eastern groups, they have a 
considerable degree of similarity. . . . rewarding be- 
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havior by praise, and by other means, is an important 
method of transmitting and inculcating social norms 
and values. . . . the critical incident technique is 
recommended to psychologists, anthropologists and 
others as a useful tool in making cross-cultural com- 
parisons."—F. Costin. 


3607. Diamond, Stanley. Kibbutz and Shtetl: 
The history of an idea. Soc. Probl., 1957, 5, 71- 
99.—Points out that the rejection of the Eastern 
European Jewish cultural patterns known as Shtetl 
has had a close relationship to the ideals and realities 
of the Kibbutz (communal settlement) in Israel, 
The Sabras, native Israeli, seem to lack the tension 
and motivations produced by the Shtetl origins of 
immigrant pioneers who have given the Kibbutz its 
vigor. 20 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3608. Drake, B. St. Clair. (Roosevelt U.) Re- 
cent trends in research on the Negro in the United 
States. Int. soc. sci. Bull., 1957, 9, 475-492.— Prior 
to World War II most of the research dealt with the 
social structure of race relations and the psychologi- 
cal manifestations of class and caste difference, e.g., 
discrimination and prejudice. The exigencies of the 
war and post-war era brought about a shift toward 
interest in social change, and scientifically planned 
experiments in the same. Studies carried out in the 
Armed Forces, housing, industry, education and com- 
munity action, as well as the academic studies of the 
period are briefly reviewed. Comprehensive "selected 
bibliography" of books published since 1929.—4. 
Kapos. 


3609. Driver, Harold E., & Schuessler, Karl F. 
(U. Indiana) Factor analysis of ethnographic 
data. Amer. Anthrop., 1957, 59, 655-688.—The ap- 
plication of factor analytic techniques to ethnographic 
data for the purpose of developing a culture area 
typology.—M. Brender. 


3610. Elkin, A. P. (U. Sydney) Changing and 
disappearing cultures in the Australian region. 
Int. soc. sci. Bull, 1957, 9, 331-341.—A survey of 
the native peoples of New Zealand, Australia, and 
their possessions shows a wide variety of accommo- 
dations between South Sea cultures and industrial 
civilization. Acculturation in Australian, New Guinea 
and Melanesia is treated in greater detail. Western 
civilization had penetrated these territories about а 
hundred years ago, however, since they had relatively 
little to offer for economic exploitation, the triba 
villages survived and are thriving under colonial i 
ministration. Interesting adaptations to modern ad- 
ministration and education, Christian religion, etc» 
had been achieved. The area offers a wide field ior 
studies in various aspects of acculturation, elite forma- 
tion, etc. The tasks of ethnology in Australia proper» 
where the native cultures are approaching extinction, 
are also discussed—A. Kapos. 


3611. Ewald, Robert Н. San Antonio Scate 
pequez: Culture change in a Guatemalan m 
munity. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 160-165.— The 
changes and the factors producing them are 08 
cussed.—4. R. Howard, д 

3612. Fishman, Josha A. (CCNY) Social sci- 
ence research relevant to American Jewish eu 
tion. Jewish Educ., 1957-58, 28(2), 49-60.—A. si 
view and evaluation of 73 empirical and theoretici 
studies of American Jewry, both published and ш 
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published, appearing in the 5-year interval 1952-57. 
These studies are discussed under the following top- 
ics: where is research on American Jewry published, 
the reluctance of American social scientists to study 
American Jewry, integrative and theoretical studies, 
marginality, studies of Jewish adults, studies of Jew- 
ish college students and adolescents, studies of Jewish 
children, and studies in educational psychology. 
“There has, in all probability, been some improvement 
in Jewish social science research during the past 
quarter century."—J. A. Fishman. 

3613. Gibb, Cecil A. (U. Canberra) Changes in 
the culture pattern of Australia, 1906-1946, as de- 
termined by the p-technique. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
43, 225-238.—‘‘A factorization by p-technique of 40 
socio-economic variables, measured annually for Aus- 
tralia from 1906-1946, has yielded five independent 
factors: . . . growth, depression, war, urban slum 
conditions, and expansiveness of living. Estimates 
made annually for the five factors are plotted over the 
40-year period showing that each factor behaves as a 
distinct functional unity."—J. C. Franklin. 


3614. Goethals, George W., & Whiting, John 
W. M. (Harvard U.) Research methods: The 
cross-cultural method. Rev. educ. Res., 1957, 27, 
441-448.—The cross-cultural method employs sta- 
tistical technics to test theories. It is concerned with 
matters of personality development in different cul- 
tures. The advantages of the cross-cultural method 
to the field of education are at least 2: First it forces 
upon education the realization that there is a broad 
range of methods by which a child can be brought 
up. Second advantage is that it causes us to be 
aware both of the virtues and of the limitations of 
the untrained observer. It offers us ways of training 
people to look at the phenomena of behavior with a 
strategy of reason, logic, and objectivity. Not until 
recently has the usefulness and the scope of the cross- 
cultural method been recognized. 45-item bibliog- 
raphy.—F. Goldsmith. 

3615. Goodman, Mary Ellen. (Tufts U.) 

alues, attitudes, and social concepts of Japanese 
and American children. Amer, Anthrop., 1957, 59, 
979-999.—"Children's values, attitudes, and social 
Concepts are approached through analyzing the oc- 
Cupational aspirations of elementary school children 
in Japan and the United States.” Some of the find- 
ne are: American children show greater sophistica- 
dn than Japanese "concerning vocations character- 
M of an extremely urban-technological society,” 
of groups are ‘interested in much the same range 
he ee professions are strikingly popular 
Bn groups, sharp sex role differentiation char- 
Mer. izes the aspirations of both groups. “Our data 
in ae that social concept-value-attitude systems 

children are complex and extensive to a degree not 
Senerally appreciated.” —M. Brender. 

16 Greenberg, Herbert; Pierson, Jerome, & 

A fee Stanley. (Texas Technological Coll.) 
б eitects of single-session education techniques 

, prejudice attitudes. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 
Single.se. he purpose of the study was to test several 
dide Session educational techniques to determine the 
ее of each in the changing of prejudice 
УЫ. 290 students from classes in introductory 

fter Ogy in the fall semester of 1956 were used, 

Presenting an analysis of the study in detail, 
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the author concludes that either proper techniques for 
attitude change have not as yet been developed, or 
that our techniques for measuring them have not been 
developed. 16 references—S. M. Amatora. 


3617. Group for the Advancement of Psychia- 
try, Committee on Social Issues. (NYC) Psy- 
chiatric aspects of school desegregation. GAP 
Rep., 1957, No. 37. 95 p.—Consisting of 3 sections 
—introduction, psychodynamics of responses to de- 
segregation, and a summary and discussion—the re- 
port treats with the functions of racial myths and 
prejudices, the psychodynamics of changing attitudes, 
and the role of authority in the changing of atitudes 
and behavior. Responses of various groups to de- 
segregation are considered in relation to children, 
the educator, and the parents. 84 references.—C. K, 
Bishop. 

3618. Gustafson, Lucille. (Buchtel High School, 
Akron, Ohio) Relationship between ethnic group 
membership and the retention of selected facts 
pertaining to American history and culture. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 49-56.— The study was made 
on a population of tenth grade pupils, and the sample 
was made of 48 students in the same class in Akron, 
Ohio. Groups were equated as to intelligence, sex, 
and age. Application of the chi square test disclosed 
significant differences between expected and observed. 
choices among the dominant American culture group, 
a difference about 8 times as great as that in the case 
of the Jewish American group, and a greater differ- 
ence in the case of the Negro American group. The 
study is analyzed in detail, implications discussed, and 
conclusions drawn.—S. M. Amatora. 


3619. Hager, Don J. (Director, American Jewish 
Congress, №. Y. C.) Social and psychological fac- 
tors in integration. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 57- 
63.—This article will appear as a chapter in Children 
Together, as an analysis in northern urban areas to 
be published by the American Jewish Congress. The 
article discusses: cultural deprivation and integration, 
integration and educational standards, integration and 
residential segregation, ratios and integration, civil 
rights and IQs, and school and community.—$. M. 
Amatora. 


3620. Hilo, M., & Himeno, Emma K. Some 
characteristics of American and Japanese culture. 
Soc. Process Hawaii, 1957, 21, 34-41.—Some of the 
central and basic values of American and Japanese 
culture actively conflict with each other, in other in- 
stances they may supplement each other. The present 
analysis suggests that the Nisei must learn to under- 
stand the background and reasons for tensions arising 
from these differences as a preliminary step in seek- 
ing to resolve conflicting ideas, ideals, and aspira- 
tions.—R. L. Sulzer. 


3621. Honigmann, John J., & Carrera, Richard 
N. (U. North Carolina) Cross-cultural use of 
Machover's Figure Drawing Test. Amer. Anthrop., 
1957, 59, 650-654.—In order to evaluate the Machover 
Figure Drawing Test as an instrument for cross-cul- 
tural research, human figure drawings were collected 
from Eskimo and Cree Indian children and analyzed. 
“Tf the present small number of cases and modes of 
analysis allow any general conclusion, it would ap- 
pear that the Machover technique offers little promise 
for anthropological field study."—M. Brender. 
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3622, Kaplan, Bert (Ed.) Primary records in 
culture and personality. Vol. II. Madison, Wisc. : 
Microcard Foundation, 1957. 209 microcards. 
$58.00.—Makes available on microcard approximately 
7600 pages of raw material of 28 culture and per- 
sonality studies: Rorschach Protocols of 14 Jamaican 
Chinese Children (Thomas Maretzki) ; TATs of 211 
Ceylon University Students (Murray A. Straus) ; 
ТАТ of Third Standard Children in a Low Coun- 
try Sinhalese Village (Murray A. Straus); Auto- 
biographies of 5 Egyptian Young Women (Mohamed 
І. Kazem); Rorschachs of 33 Attawapiskat Cree In- 
dians (John J. Honigmann and Irma Honigmann) ; 
Rorschachs of 151 Berens River Saulteaux (Ojibwa) 
Adults and Children and 115 Lac du Flambeau Adults 
(A. Irving Hallowell); Chippewa Ojibwa) Ror- 
Schachs from 72 Women and 25 Men (Ernestine 
Friedl) ; Rorschachs of 18 Chippewa (Ojibwa) Men 
and Women (Victor Varnouw); The Life History 
of a Fort Berthold Indian Psychotic (Edward M. 
Bruner); 61 Rorschachs and 15 Expressive Auto- 
biographic Interviews of Menomini Indian Women 

(Louise S. Spindler); Rorschachs of 68 Menomini 
Men at 5 Levels of Acculturation (George D. Spind- 
ler); Autobiographic Interviews of 8 Menomini In- 
dian Males (George D. Spindler); Personal Docu- 
ments in Menomini Peyotism (George D. Spindler) ; 
The Autobiography of a Kiowa Indian (Weston Le- 
Barre); School Compositions of 25 S ish-Ameri- 
can Children (Kurt H. Wolff) ; Hopi Dreams and a 
Life add Sketch (Dorothy Eggan); Murray 
TATs of 16 Navaho Young Men and Women (David 
Horr and Alfred Johnson): Rorschachs of 107 
Navaho Children (Dorothea C. Leighton); Ror- 
schachs of 87 Zuni Children (Dorothea C. Leigh- 
ton); Rorschachs of 21 Men of a Mexican “Ejido” 

Community (William R. Holland); Tinguian (and 

Tlocano) Dreams from Abra Province, Philippines 

(Fred Eggan) ; Modified TATs of 33 Javanese Men 

and Women (Hildren Geertz); Rorschachs of 25 

New Ireland Children and Adults (Sally Lewis) ; 

Rorschachs of 100 Chamorro and 99 rolinian Chil- 

dren (Alice Joseph and Veronica F, Murray) ; Ror- 
schachs and Modified TATs of 120 Palau Men and 

Women (Francis B. Mahoney) ; Modified TATs of 

99 Ulithian Males and Females (William A. Lessa) ; 
156 Rorschachs, 126 Modified TATs, 83 Stewart 
Emotional Response Tests, 82 Bavelas Moral Ideology 
Tests, and 54 Dreams of Ifaluk Men, Women, and 
Children (Melfred E. Spiro) ; and Rorschachs of 174 
Jamaican Children (Madeline Kerr).—4A. J. Sprow. 


3623. Keehn, J. D., & Prothro, Е. T. National 
preferences of university students from twenty- 
three nations. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 283-294 .— 
Preferences among national groups have been studied 
in the United States and Canada, but the present 
authors extended research to 23 groups, including 
not only the common Europeans, but Near East, 
African, Oriental, etc. Students in universities in 
the various countries were asked to tell which groups 
they would like to live with, and which ones they 
would least prefer to associate with. 3 factors ap- 
peared by rotating, each showing typical preferences 
and avoidances.—R. W. Husband. 


3624. Kónig, Marie E. P. Zur geistigen Situa- 
tion des Jungpláolithikers. (The mentality of man 
in the young paleolithic period.) Psychol. Beit., 
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1957, 3, 476-493.— The many artistic Objects and 
drawings from the young paleolithic period (40,000- - 
10,000 B.C.) suggest that this civilization was far 
less "primitive" than present-day primitive cultures, 
Paleolithic man probably had a culture with a religion 
and a system of time and space orientation, English 
and French summaries. 15 references.—H. P, David, 


3625, La Barre, Weston. Freud and anthro- 
pology. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 450- 
453.—Freud's theoretical position is discussed in 
relation to anthropology. The conclusion is reached 
that “if we can perceive the new continents of under- 
standing which his method of viewing man has given 
us, then it is soberly plain that Freud is the greatest 
anthropologist of us all."—L. A. Pennington, 


3626. McGuigan, F. J. (Hollins Coll.) Psycho- 
logical changes related to intercultural experi- 
ences. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 55-60.— "The purpose 
of this study was to evaluate the effect of intercul- 
tural experiences on various aspects of personality, 
2 experience groups lived, studied, and traveled in 
Europe for 1 yr. ... Comparison groups were from 
the same college classes but stayed at home.” Re- 
sults of psychological tests suggest that living abroad 
leads to 2 personality modifications: “the develop- 
ment of higher social values and . . . of more sub- 
missive social adjustment. . . . It may be concluded 
that modifications of the personality as a result of 
intercultural experiences are relatively rare.”—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


3627. Mann, J. Н. (New York U.) Influence of 
racial prejudice on sociometric status in inter- 
racial groups. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 585-588— 
This study considered the relationship between popu- 
larity and 3 measures of prejudice (attitudinal, soci- 
ometric, and observational) for the members of 1 
6-man interracial groups. Analaysis of results e 
dicated that the relationship between prejudice an 
popularity in such groups depends on the measure 0 
prejudice utilized. Popularity was found to be un- 
related to the attitudinal measure of prejudice, nega- 
tively related to the observational measure, and posi- 
tively related to the sociometric measure.—C. 
Ammons. 


3628, Marcozzi, Vittorio, & de Maria, Beni- 
amino, Ossevarzioni di psicologia antropologica 
nel nord e sud d'Italia. (Psycho-anthropological 0 
servations on Northen and Southern Italy.) Diei 
soc., 1957, 36, 7-43.—Seminary students from South- 
ern and Northern Italy and Sardinia are compar а 
with a personality questionnaire based оп the Heys 
mans and Wierman classification. Southern Italians 
appear to be more emotional, extraverted, and m 
pressive than Northern Italians. Other persona | iy 
differences among various regional groups area 
discussed in terms of the answers to the questionnaire: 
—L. L'Abate. 


3629. Melikian, Levon H. Some correlates шщ 
authoritarianism їп two cultural groups. J. 2 
chol, 1956, 42, 237-248. This experiment was Ў 
signed to test whether authoritarianism, anxiety 
hostility depended upon cultural conditions. iiie 
lem Arabs at American University, Beirut, were © о> 
pared with second generation American SU t- 
testant students at Colgate and Cornell. Middle en 
ern students tended to be more authoritarian 
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re hostile, the Americans more anxious. In both 
ps authoritarians idealized their parents, and to 
extent were more hostile, Correlations had 
е significance, but factors were so intermingled 
t cultural factors were obscured, so far as au- 
ritarianism was concerned.—R. W. Husband. 


3630. Mitra, S. C. (Calcutta, India) Standards 
‘of culture and personality norms. Indian J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 32, 27-31.—Studies of culture contact, con- 
flict and diffusion are useful to psychologists but it 
is difficult to develop a standard by which cultures 
are to be described. The problem of culture level 
(higher-lower) is a most difficult one, The use of 
"such criteria as technological development and prog- 
Tess is suspect. Similarly personality norms have "no 
"wniversal frame of reference," Attention is called 
E problems; no solution is offered.—]W. B. 
ebb, 


3631. Murdock, George Peter. (Yale U.) An- 
thropology as a comparative science. Behav. Sci., 
1957, 2, 249-254.—A discussion of the cross-cultural 
approach with emphasis upon the methods of selecting 
Societies to be studied. The author is developing a 
world sample of 550 cultures which will give “equal 
numerical representation to all major variants in 
man’s way of life, and will include, for each culture 
area, a number of cases closely proportionate to its 
diversity within the entire range of known cultures 
and carefully distributed by subareas.”—J. Arbit. 


3632. Padilla, Elena. Up from Puerto Rico. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1958. xiii, 317. 
3 $5.00.—This is an anthropological study on Puerto 
icans who live in the slums of New York City. It 

has to do with living in poverty, with coming to New 
"York, with what happens to the uprooted family, 
health, changing traditions and values of Puerto 
icans. Participant observation, informal, hidden or 
focussed interviews, questionnaires were some of the 
techniques used in this investigation. The influence 
Eos Merton, Hyman, Romans, Whyte, and 
Ern is reflected throughout the book. “Where 
wd Live," “The ‘We Feeling’ Among Puerto 
ead Living with Others in the Neighborhood,” 
E amily and Kinship,” “Cliques and the Social Grape- 
E. Hispanos and the Larger Society," "Health 
ife Stress,” “Migrants: Transients or Settlers” 

äre some of the title chapters of the book—V. Sanua. 


f ng Prentice, Norman M. The influence of 
1 ас attitudes on reasoning about ethnic groups. 
sud "orm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 55, 270-272.—“This 
Matic, Мад undertaken to investigate further the re- 
lini ships between ethnic attitudes and objective rea- 
pd about ethnic groups. It was argued that 
ш individuals would bias their reasoning in 
while intolerant individuals would bias their 
Heated. те against ethnic groups. The findings re- 
‘ing. si that tolerant individuals biased their reason- 
ES ignificantly in favor of ethnic groups. How- 
3 s intolerant individuals did not bias their reason- 
б а» ignificantly against ethnic groups. The lack of 
against ethnic groups was presumptively related 

е absence of strongly prejudiced respondents in 
оше. Biased reasoning on the part of the un- 
ae individuals challenged the traditional as- 
ption that tolerance is invariably accompanied by 
rior reality directed thinking.”—M. О. Wilson. 
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3634. Rajan, K. V. (Тиш India) A 
chological evaluation of certain trends in DAD 
culture. Indian J. Psychol, 1957, 32, 125-132.— 
From personal observations as a psychoanalyst at a 
psychiatric center and a university student counsel- 
ing center the effects of the family structure of India. 
and the interfamily relations are assessed in relation 
to psychological development and emotional security, 
—W. B. Webb. 

3635. Rath, R., & Das, Sri J. Р. (Cuttack India) 
Study in stereotypes of college freshmen and serv- 
ice holders (of Orissa) towards seven Indian 
groups. Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 3, 239-252.—100 
first-year college students and 100 "service holders," 
all of whom "were the genuine Oriyas of the State 
and they were all caste Hindus," were asked to check 
a list of 60 important attributes or trait names as de- 
scriptive, or not descriptive, of themselves as a group 
and for the groups of Bengali, Bihari, Telugu, Pun- 
jabi, Harijan, and Adibasi. There was high agree- 
ment between the 2 groups of raters (rank correla- 
tion of traits circa .7). The service holders ascribed 
more traits to others than the students. The groups 
invariably chose a larger number of derogatory at- 
tributes for the outgroups and a smaller number for 
the we-group—W. B. Webb. 

3636. Rosenblith, J. F. (U. Brown) Comment 
on “Testing Hypotheses about Prejudice.” Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1957, 3, 471.—“In a study by O'Reilly a 
number of points of agreement with Rosenblith's work 
emerge, Both authors plead for replication in social 
science research. They point this up with data in- 
consistent with earlier findings in research on 
prejudice, Their joint data offer very effective sup- 
port for their thesis.”—C. H. Ammons, 


3637. Rosenfeld, Eva, Institutional change in 
the Kibbutz. Soc. Probl., 1957, 5, 110-136.—Institu- 
tional change in the Kibbutz is illustrated by focusing 
attention to changes in the distribution o clothing. 
2 main sources of pressures are described : increased 
division of labor and role differentiation and decreased 
prestige of the Kibbutz members in Israeli pet 
and ineffective socialization of members of the Kib- 
butz, im part due to a stron) feeling. against the 
formalization of institutional re ations.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

3638. Rothman, Jack (NYC Youth Board) 
Construction of an instrument for measuring mi- 
nority group identification among Jewish a les- 
cents: An exploratory cre Aa us Jewish com- 
munal Serv., 1957, 34, 84-94.—This paper describes 
some preliminary efforts directed at measuring the 
attribute of Jewish identification.” | Considerable his- 
torical discussion of Jewish minority identification is 
included, Validation upon a strongly identified grou 
and one less strongly identified, with 44 Ss in ea 
group, suggests that the instrument did successfully 
differentiate the 2 groups at the 02 level of prob- 
ability. The author indicates further research is 
underway to substantiate and improve the instrument 
further.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3639. Scarborough, B. B. (DePauw U.) Some 


mental characteristics of Southern colored and 
hit eal disease patients as measu: 
Wechsler-Bellevue Tes. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 


313-321.—"The use of separate controls (for race) 
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seems justified. In the majority of instances the dif- 
ferences for the control groups were significant for 
subtest scores and IQ scores, In general, there was 
greater homogeneity of mental characteristics among 
venereal disease patients regardless of race than 
among veterans of different races.” The author con- 
siders the findings “essentially negative” and ques- 
tions the validity of the W-B scale for the study of 
general intelligence of low socioeconomic southern 
whites and Negroes.—J. C. Franklin, 

3640. Secord, Paul F. .& Bevan, William. 
(Emory U.) Personalities in faces: III. A cross- 
cultural comparison of impressions of physiog- 
nomy and personality in faces. J. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 43, 283-288.—Young American and Norwegian 
students judged 21 photographs on 7-point rating 
scales. “Similarities in the impressions which . . . 
Norwegian and American judges received . . . were 
more pronounced than any differences," thus cor- 
roborating "earlier study in that impressions of 
physiognomy and personality from photographs are 
relatively stable and widespread.’—J. C. Franklin. 

3641. Siegel, Arthur L, & Greer, F. Loyal. (Ap- 
plied Psychol. Ѕегу., 165 Hillside Circle, Villanova, 
Pa.) A variation of the Bogardus technique as a 
measure of perceived prejudice. J. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 43, 275-281.—“Two hundred Puerto Rican resi- 
dents of Philadelphia were administered the S-G 
Bogardus Variation along with 11 items thought to be 
high in ‘perceived prejudice’ face validity. For 6 
of the 11 items , . . statistically significant differences 
in the predicted directions were noted and . . . the 
data interpreted as Suggesting limited support for the 
contention that the S-G Bogardus Variation is a 
d measure of perceived prejudice.”—J. C. Frank- 

in. 

3642. Simon, Uriel. Beayat avot uvanim etsel 
yaldey olim meartsot ha'islam, (Problem of par- 
ent-children relations among newcomers from Moslem 
countries in Israel.) Magamot, 1957, 8, 41-55.—The 
cultural distance between the value and behavior pat- 
terns of the Israel society and those prevalent among 
newcomers from Moslem countries leads to important 
educational problems. Most educators do not realize 
the psychological harm they bring about by educat- 
ing Oriental children in the spirit of Western cul- 
ture, and some of them try to educate them in con- 
scious opposition to the ‘values accepted by their 
parents. The moral, psychological, and social harm 
caused by such educational approach is shown. Cer- 
tain educational methods designed to bridge over the 
gap between the (Western minded) school and the 
(Oriental minded) home are suggested. These meth- 
ods are intended to help the child to preserve his 
loyalty to his parents, while dissociating him from 
many of their customs and beliefs. English summary, 
—H, Ormian. 

3643. Singer, Stanley L., & Stafflre, Buford, 
(Valley Psychol. Consultant, Sherman Oaks, Calif.) 
A note on racial differences in job values and de- 
sires. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 333-337.—Neegro 
and white students were matched on age, sex, grade, 
and socioeconomic level and tested with the Centers’ 
Job Values and Desires Checklist. Score compari- 
sons showed only 2 significant differences, whites 
were more often interested than Negroes in “A very 
interesting job,” and Negroes were more often in- 
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terested than whites in “A job which you were ab. 
solutely sure of keeping.” Problems in matching, 
race membership, and value systems in relation to 
occupational opportunities are discussed.—J, Ç. 
Franklin, 


3644. Smythe, Hugh Н. & Seidman, Myrna, 
(Brooklyn Coll) Name calling: A significant fac- 
tor in human relations. J. hum. Relat., 1957, 6(1), 
71-/7.—A. presentation of some data on the psycho- 
logical harm which unfavorable epithets have on the 
persons upon whom they are directed, especially those 
epithets used in reference to members of minority 
groups.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3645. Spiro, Melford E. The Sabras and Zion- 
ism: A study in personality and ideology. Soc, 
Probl., 1957, 5, 100—109.—A study of the attitudes 
of native born Israeli Jews, Sabras, toward Jewish 
culture, history, and nationhood, and toward them- 
selves as Jews. As Stanley Diamond and others have 
pointed ott, the Sabras lack the Shtetl experience, the 
Eastern European Jewish background, and an ideo- 
logical basis with which to justify the hardships and 
disabilities which are the lot of all Israelis. Thus, 
economic progress, self preservation, and self defense, 
rather than some Zionist mystique, must be the basis 
for their Zionism.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3646. Trice, Harrison M. (Cornell U.) Socio- 
logical factors in association with A. A. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1957, 48, 378-386.—Study by ques- 
tionnaire of members and nonmembers of Alcoholics 
Anonymous suggested that “individuals seem to be 
attracted to a group when their self images coincide 
with the norms of that group, and, further, when they 
are not forced to choose between the group and some 
alternative behavior that has stronger social sanction 
behind it.” This hypothesis is held worthy of test 
by applying it to well-defined criminal gangs, fra- 
ternal organizations, and labor groups.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 


3647. Tumin, Melvin M. (Princeton U.) Ex- 
posure to mass media and readiness for desegrega- 
tion. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 237-251.—A sam- 
ple of 287 employed white males in Guilford County, 
North Carolina were interviewed in autumn 1956 to 
determine their exposure to mass media and to obtain 
several measures of their attitudes toward desegrega- 
tion. Detailed quantitative data are reported on re- 
spondent's image of the Negro, respondent's beliefs 
on how certain social contacts with Negroes should 
be handled, on how he would feel and what he would 
do in these contacts, and what measures he would be 
willing to take to prevent school desegregation. High 
exposure to media is associated with “low pro-segre- 
gationist sentiment" on all scales, and segregationist 
feelings are stronger on "general belief" than on 
"what to do" scales, Further analysis leads to addi- 
tional conclusions and the implications of all the find- 
ings are discussed in detail—H. IV. Riecken. 


3648. Tumin, Melvin M., & Rotberg, Robert. 
Leaders, the led, and the law: A case study О! 
Social change. Publ. opin. Quart, 1957, 21, 355- 
370.—This condensed report of detailed interviews 
concerning readiness for desegregation, summarizes 
data from 23 leaders in a North Carolina county am 
compares some of their replies with those of a larger 
representative sample reported earlier (see 33: 3647). 
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he leaders were divided into a pro and an anti group 
"responses to 2 questions on public school desegre- 

(14-9). Some variables that distinguished 
from antis in the larger sample fail to discrimi- 
among leaders (formal education, residence). 
irther data on outspokenness, political strategy, and 
пе perspective are presented to characterize the posi- 
of leaders and to show in what sense they are 
ading. The article closes with a series of predic- 
ms and generalizations about public opinion, lead- 
attitudes, and the future of desegregation in the 
th—H. W. Riecken. 


3649. Walker, H. J. Changes in the status of 

Negro in American society. Int. soc. sci. Bull., 
57, 9, 438-474.—Negro emancipation coincided with 
prolonged severe economic depression in the South- 
n United States. This facilitated the acceptance of 
promise on race relations on the part of northern 
litical leaders, and united the poor white majority 
ith the former slave owners in developing the de- 

ed caste position of the Negro. The southern 
fegroes could migrate to the North in numbers when 
the great wars of this century created labor shortages 
northern industry; racial antagonism combined 
ith economic competition to establish the pattern of 
gro segregation in the cities of the north, The 
hanization of the American Negro brought about 
lie emergence of a distinct Negro middle class which 
fave leadership to organized pressure for legal and 
lministrative measures to bring about Negro 
litr. The article contains statistical documenta- 
of shifts in the economic, political, social, and 
ational position of the American Negro. Тһе 
ory of court rulings pertaining to race relations 
also traced.—4. Kapos. 


50. Winder, Alvin E. (6000 S.W. 50 St, 
mi Fla) White attitudes towards Negro- 
hite interaction in a number of community situa- 
fons. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 15-32.—Reactions 
ff 90 white housewives in selected neighborhoods 
ere obtained to "news items" dealing with situations 
rein "participation with the Negro was accepted, 
ndi ional, or rejected." Variations in attitudes de- 
el ding on status differences and extent of residential 
Memigration” of Negroes are identified and dis- 
sed with reference to prevailing ideology, conflict, 
accommodation.—J. C. Franklin. 


3651. Winnik, H. Z. Mibeayot hapsikhologia 
kelitat haáliya. (Psychological problems of im- 
rants absorption.) Ofakim, 1957, 11, 138-144.— 
pense immigration into Israel raised many 
ems connected with sociopsychological absorp- 
f „9f newcomers of 2 kinds: European and those 
Шип from Moslem countries. Besides, “gathering 
Jaspora" is not easy by a population having im- 
rated "yesterday" and differentiated in itself. The 
pner gives up.at least a part of his personality 
E the group he has formerly belonged to and 
adjust himself to a less stable society. Truly, 
D loses are not more widespread among new- 
а E. than among old inhabitants; but neuroses, 
3 ag of immigrants,” hypochondria, psycho- 
E үс phenomena, and delinquency are more fre- 
at among them.—H. Ormian. 


(See also Abstract 3325) 
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3652. Amatora, M. (St. Francis Coll.) Reading 
materials and related variables in the large family. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 547-550.—By means of a ques- 
tionnaire, the amount of reading materials coming 
into the homes of 672 large white families (8 or 
more children) was investigated. It was found that 
these families possessed an average of 101 books, 
subscribed on the average to 3 or 4 secular magazines 
and 3 or 4 religious magazines. Children’s maga- 
zines were included in: both groups, but were not 
analyzed separately. Correlations among these 3 
variables and for each of them with certain other 
variables, including home ownership, number of chil- 
dren, telephone, television, and income, were com- 
puted.—C. H. Ammons. 

3653. Argyle, Michael. 
tistical study of religious behaviour. 
Psychol, Soc., 1958, 34, 65-66.—Abstract. 

3654. Ashbrook, James B. (Granville, Ohio) 
The functional meaning of the soul in the Chris- 
tian tradition. J. pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 1-16.— 
Tracing the concept of the soul from biblical to mod- 
ern times, it is asserted that “if religious thinkers once 
again infuse the concept with its traditional functional 
meaning, and if psychotherapists are willing to 
acknowledge intellectually that with which they work 
experientially, then a new era in the rapproachment 
of the two disciplines is at hand.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 

3655. Barr, John A., & Hoover, Kenneth H. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Home conditions and in- 
fluences associated with the development of high 
school leaders. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1957, 43, 
271-279.—The study included 204 high school stu- 
dents, equally divided between leaders and nonleaders. 
Information was gathered by individual interviews 
with parents. Responses are analyzed and conclusions 
drawn. These fell into 2 general categories: home 
conditions and influences which favor development of 
leadership traits, and home conditions and influences 
which have a negative or little effect upon the de- 
velopment of leadership.—S. M. Amatora. 

3656, Cannon, Kenneth L. (Brigham Young U.) 
The relationship of social acceptance to socio- 
economic status and residence among high school 
students. Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 142-148.—Social 
acceptance as measured by a sociometric instrument 
and socioeconomic status as determined by ratings 
were significantly related for town, but not for farm, 
students of a small town high school in Southeastern 
Nebraska.—H. K. Moore. 

3657. Cedarleaf, J. L. (Northern Reception Cen- 
ter, Perkins, Calif.) The clinical use of the initial 
religious interview. J. pastoral. Care, 1957, 11, 156- 
161.—A description of the initial religious interview 
is given in the form of an actual case history. Diag- 
nostic aspects of the procedure are noted.—O. Strunk, 


Jg: 

3658. Centers, Richard. (U. California) The in- 
tensity dimension of class consciousness and some 
social and psychological correlates. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 44, 101-114.—Analyses of interview data 
obtained by personal calls on 1270 American adults 
covering “class identification, felt strength of be- 
longingness, political alignment, government owner- 
ship and control of big industries, the desirability of 


(U. Oxford) The sta- 
Bull. Brit. 
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a working class political party, and the class mem- 
bership of certain hypothetical persons . . . [demon- 
strate] that an individual’s strength of membership 
feeling in a social class, either in itself or as an 
index to some more fundamental determinant, is 
widely involved in his responses to his social world." 
—J. C. Franklin. 

3659. Deitchman, Robert B. (Washington U. 
School Medicine) The evolution of a ministerial 
counseling center. J. pastoral Care, 1957, 11, 207— 
214.—Description of the development of the Min- 
isterial Counseling Center in St. Louis. From the 
establishment of the center the mutual efforts of psy- 
chiatrists and ministers have led to mutual respects 
not previously evident.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

3660, Dreyer, A. H. Some comments on “Role 
Playing and Sociometric Peer Status.” Group 
Psychother., 1957, 10, 141-142.—Dreyer believes that 
the fact of a relation between sociometric peer status 
and role playing ability is well understood and that 
statistical proof is not a contribution to the literature. 
The absence of a relevant theoretical stand, namely, 
that offered by Moreno, is also questioned.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

3661. Farber, Bernard. An index of marital in- 
tegration. Sociometry, 1957, 20, 117-134.—An index 
of marital integration is described and evaluated. 
Index scores for 99 white, urban, middle-class families 
were related to family attributes utilizing “perceived 
similarity” scores and the Parsons-Bales’ instrumental 
versus social-emotional functions. Marital integra- 
tion tends to vary directly with the husband’s em- 
phasis on companionship in the family, the degree of 
perceived similarity between husband and wife, and 
the degree of identification of the wife with at least 
one of the children.—H. P. Shelley, 

3662. Frank, Lawrence K. The changed char- 
acter of the American family. Nat. Parent-Teacher, 
1958, 53, 30-32.— Selected present day problems of 
marriage and family living are seen as the result of 
pervasive changes in cultures throughout the world— 
J. Walters. 


3663. Frumkin, Robert M., & Frumkin, Miriam 
Z. (Oswego State Teachers Coll. Religion, oc- 
cupation, and major mental disorders: A research 
note. J. hum. Relat., 1957, 6(1), 98-101.—A study 
of the religious affiliation and former occupations of 
3231 first admissions to Ohio State prolonged-care 
mental hospitals in the year ended December 31, 1950 
indicated that protestants have the highest rates of 
first admissions and Jews the lowest. Social class 
differences as suggested by occupation seemed to be 
related to the differential prevalence of mental dis- 
orders among the different religious groups studied. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


3664. Funk, R. A. (Syracuse, N. Y.) Experi- 
mental scales used in a study of religious attitudes 
as related to manifest anxiety. Psychol, Newslir, 
NYU, 1958, 9, 238-244.—6 religious attitude scales 
are presented: religious conflict scale, philosophy of 
life scale, scale of hostility to the church, religious 
tranquility scale, religious solace scale, and change of 
religious attitudes scale. Test-retest reliability coef- 
ficients ranged from .81 to .90.—M. S. Maysner. 


3665. Gianakon, Harry G. (U. Kansas) The 
minister and the psychiatrist as a team. J. pastoral 
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Care, 1957, 11, 215-221.—1f the minister and psy- 
chiatrist are willing to consider each other as valt- 
able resources in a common purpose, they can make 
an extremely effective team in the treatment of emo- 
tional disturbance.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


3666. Haer, John L. An empirical study of 
social class awareness. Soc. Forces, 1957, 36, 117- 
121.—Data based on a schedule and personal inter- 
views with 320 Tallahassee, Florida adults indicate: 
(a) almost half lack any conception of social class or 
hold "at best an odd, irrelevant viewpoint"; (b) no 
common core of beliefs typifies those who are aware 
of class; (c) no support for the view that socio- 
economic conditions provide a base from which de- 
velop particular ideas and attitudes regarding class 
awareness,—4. R. Howard. 


3667. Hassinger, Edward. (U. Missouri) The 
relationship of trade-center population change to 
distance from larger centers in an agricultural 
area. Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 131-136.— There was a 
systematic positive relationship during 1940-1950 be- 
tween growth of small trade centers in southern 
Minnesota and distance from centers of 2000 popula- 
tion or larger. “A kind of suburbanization appeared 
to take place around centers of 5000 or larger."—H. 
K. Moore. 


3668. Hoult, Thomas Ford, & Peckham, Charles 
W. (Wayne State U.) Religion as a cultural 
factor in one aspect of the personality of selected 
college students. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 75-81.— 
Using the data from the period 1945 to 1950, during 
which 50% of all members of the student body were 
members of the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
(the denomination controlling the college) and the 
other half, the non-E.U.B. students. Тһе author 
analyzes : the procedure used, the findings of the study, 
and a discussion of the implications. 18 references, 
—S. M. Amatora. 


3669. Katz, Robert L. The role of the father: 
Some psychological and religious views. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 517-524.—A. clinically oriented 
Ran discusses the father role—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


3670. Kiell, Norman, & Friedman, Bernice. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) Culture lag and housewifeman- 
ship: The role of the married female college grad- 
uate. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 87-95.—With the in- 
creased number of women attending institutions 0 
higher learning and the removal of bars to practically 
all occupational and professional fields, the college 
woman of today goes forth into a far different wor! 
convinced of horizons unlimited. Yet her search for 
direction, status, and fulfillment goes on. Wont 
does not have to give up the role of housewife an 
mother to realize her aspirations. The college edu- 
cated mother knows this: our culture will catch up- 
43 references.—S. M, Amatora. 

3671. Kuppuswamy, B. A statistical study of 
attitude to the caste system in South India. 7. 
Psychol., 1956, 42, 169-206.— Questionnaire surveys 
were made in South Indian colleges concerning t 
caste system, Only 11% felt it was satisfactory, 9 da 
tolerable, and 56% intolerable. Men were less satis 
fied than women, and Brahmins showed greater 20 
proval than others. Nearly 25% approve of y 
riages only within the same subcaste, while 4076 
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favor it without restriction. Over % are opposed to 
taking caste or creed into consideration for college 
admission, and over 90% approve special educational 
facilities for the depressed classes —R. W. Husband. 
3672. Mace, David R. Success in marriage. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. 158 p. $2.95.— 
4 major sections make up this book. The first dis- 
cusses 5 basic principles which lead to success in 
marriage. The second discusses 5 major adjustments 
newlyweds must make, such as adjustments with 
regard to sex, money, and parenthood. 5 “difficult 
partners” form the basis for the next section: frigid 
wife, silent husband, nagging wife, unfaithful hus- 
band, and aging wife. Chapters on jealousy, re- 
ligious differences, wandering affections, childless- 
ness, and “drifting apart” comprise the last section. 
Numerous examples are used to make this book 
understandable to the layman, for whom it is in- 
tended. 10-item bibliography —H. D. Arbitman. 


‚3673. Mallart, José. Un exemple des implica- 
tions sociales du progrés technique. (An example 
of the social implications of technical progress.) 
Travail hum., 1957, 20, 305-312,—A technical train- 
ing center was found to change not only the pupils, 
but the outlooks on life of the entire community. The 
community must be sold on the new advantages, and 
still have its mores respected while socioeconomic 
changes are being effected.—R. W. Husband. 


3674. Mead, Margaret. (American Museum Nat- 
ural History, N. Y.) The pattern of leisure in 
contemporary American culture, Ann, Amer. Acad. 
Pol. Soc. Sci., 313, 11-15.—Formerly a rhythm ex- 
isted between work, to be rested for, and leisure, to be 
earned. Recently the center of existence has been 
shifting to the home, enjoyment of which and par- 
ticipation in which is now the purpose of work. As 
а result, work is considered only as a way to rest 
from the effort and stress of home life. Leisure time 
henceforward will be spent actively with the family, 
rather than quietly resting for work.—M. M. Berkun. 
_ 3675, Moberg, David О. (Bethel Coll) Re- 
ligious activities and personal adjustment in old 
age. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 261-267.— Personal 
adjustment scores and the scores on religious ac- 
tivities of 219 institutionalized old age persons cor- 
related significantly .59.—J. C. Franklin. 


3676. Motzheim, Gottfried. Zur Familiengründ- 
ut des .Kórperbehinderten. (About the starting 
E family by the physically handicapped.) Heil- 
Püdag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 106-113.—1n the second 
2x of this article it is emphasized that in marriage 
ra VS ignore the inseparability of body and soul. 
Б, he healthy partner has not overcome purely 
E considerations as the foundation for love, the 
bs рве has little chance of success. Only a true 
ch ae one’s fellow beings enables one to take the 
ae positive attitude toward others which is 
uy ior these marriages. The author ap- 
Bev of marriages of the physically handicapped, 
h ided that they are financially sound and that the 

ysical condition is not one which could be bio- 
кеу transmitted to the offspring —D. F. Mind- 


E. Murphy, Carol. The ministry of counsel- 
figs Pastoral Psychol, 1957, 8(79), 15-32.—Re- 
Оп and psychotherapy “have important things to 
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say to each other" about "making a real difference in 
human lives," Both promise to transform, to enable 
persons to love. "Religion may fearlessly ally itself 
with a therapeutic spirit in which the role of man is 
the humble one of providing the field of action for 
the Holy Spirit.” —A. Eglash. 

3678. Nuesse, C. J. (Catholic U. of America) 
Membership trends in a rural Catholic parish, 
Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 123-130.—In a midwestern 
rural Catholic parish there is a basic stability of, and 
growth in, family membership. Data are based on 
panes! records of the parish since 1912.—H. K. 

oore. 


3679. Overs, Robert P., & St. Clair, Norman E. 
(Veterans Administration Regional Office, Buffalo, 
N. Y.) The social class identification of 1038 
Western New York students. J. educ. Res., 1957, 
51, 185-190.—The Sims Occupational Rating Scale 
which purports to measure the social class with which 
the subject identifies himself was administered to 
students in 4 schools: the junior division of a city 
university, a business institute, a 2-year technical in- 
stitute, and a vocational high school. Results in- 
dicated essentially similar social class identification. in 
the schools. A correlation of ‚43 between score and 
father’s occupational level demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the latter variable in individual appraisal.— 
M. Murphy. 

3680, Pierce-Jones, J., & Littman, Е. А. (U. 
Texas) Parental ideologies and practices in child- 
rearing: Note on a research program. Psychol, 
Rep. 1957, 3, 531.—1n 200 households in Eugene, 
Oregon, each parent was interviewed separately b; 
trained field personnel using a specially desi lj 
thrice pretested interview. schedule. "Data һауе 
been content-analyzed where necessary, coded, and 
posted to IBM punchcards for analyses, Reports of 
(a) methods of attitude-belief measurement and analy- 
sis, (b) relationships between ideological and prac- 
tices variables, and (c) Vade rien a between ideolo- 
gies and practices on the one hand and demographic 
and intra-family relations variables on the other are 
in preparation, "—C. H. Ammons. 


3681. Riker, William H., & Schaps, Ronald. 
(Lawrence one Disharmony in federal govern- 
ment. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 276-290.—An index of 
disharmony is obtained based upon the power index 
related to the value of n-person games. The dis- 
harmony index is applied to the United States, 
Canada, and Australia for the period 1937 to 1955. 
The assumptions and usefulness of the index are 
noted.—J. Arbit. 


3682. Salzman, L. (Washington School Psychi- 
atry, D. С.) Spiritual and faith healing. J. pastoral 
Care, 1957, 11, 146-155.—A brief review of faith 
healing practices indicates that though serious inquiry 
should be made of all reputable claims of healing, 
special emphasis "should be placed on the least 
spectacular but most reliable agent of spiritual heal- 
ing, the minister, who, by his devotion to the whole 
man, encourages his fulfillment as a natural, spiritual, 
and existential being.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

3683. Schnier, J. The Tibetan Lamaist ritual: 
Chod. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1957, 38, 402-407.— 
Finds parallels. between psychoanalytical teachings 
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and Lamaist religious principles such as are found 
in the ritual called Chod.—G. Elias. 


3684. Schulze, Robert O., & Blumberg, Leonard 
U. The determination of local power elites. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 290-296.—It was found 
that using the 2 most common methods for determin- 
ing power elites in a community, led to sharply dif- 
ferent results, However, studies of status and reputa- 
tion offer valuable leads to the structure and dynamics 
of power in a community.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3685. Schwartz, Richard D. Democracy and 
collectivism in the Kibbutz. Soc, Probl., 1957, 5, 
137-147.—An examination of the political and eco- 
nomic systems of the Kibbutz suggests that the col- 
lective economy seems to work for and against full 
democracy. The evidence thus tends to support the 
belief that democracy can exist in a collective society 
without private property. However, there seems no 
basis for saying, as Lenin did, that collectivism 
necessarily produces a greater degree of democracy. 
More research is needed on this subject. 16 refer- 
ences.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3686. Strunk, O., Jr. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) The psychology of religion: An historical 
and contemporary survey. Psychol, Newsltr., NYU, 
1958, 9, 181-199.—15 trends in the contemporary 
psychological study of religion are developed and 
referenced to the literature in the field. 282 refer- 
ences,—M. S. Maysner. 


3687. Strunk, Orlo, Jr. (West Virginia Wes- 
leyan Col. Training of empathic abilities: A 
note. J, pastoral Care, 1957, 11, 222-225.—After 
describing the various methods used in studying the 
empathic response, the author offers a plan of research 
in the area of clinical pastoral training which “af- 
fords an ideal situation for the study of empathy."— 
O. Strunk, Jr. 


3688. Thomas, John Rea. (U. Illinois) Evalua- 
tions of clinical pastoral training and "part-time" 
training in a general hospital. J. pastoral Care, 
1958, 12, 28-38.—General agreement is expressed as 
to the great value of clinical pastoral training on the 
part of both part-time students and full-time students. 
Students felt that "this experience was an unusually 
rewarding one which provided them with the op- 
portunity for growth in several areas of crucial im- 
DOE for the training of the minister,"—0O. Strunk, 
r. 


_ 3689, Vimala, V. C. Symbolism of marriage 
ritual of the South Indian Brahmins, J, psychol. 
Res., 1957, 1(2), 69-78.—The various rituals per- 
formed during marriage ceremony of South Indian 
Brahmins are discussed with their possible psycho- 
logical significance. It is shown that these are 
oriented towards the production of a new dignity in 
the bridal couple and is a rehearsal of their future 
life and duties.—U. Pareek. 


3690. Wilson, Donald Powell. The woman who 
has not married. Family Life, 1958, 18(10), 1-2— 
Case studies at the American Institute of Family Re- 
lations of nearly 500 unmarried women over 30 reveal 
that a majority considered their difficulties to be 
mainly shyness, feelings of inferiority, rejection or 
the fear of it, and moodiness. Other findings: hobbies 
unrelated to their problem, parental domination, few 
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or no dates, little motivation in trying to solve their 
own problems.—H. K. Moore. 

3691. Wrong, Dennis H. (Brown U.) The 
pattern of party voting in Canada. Publ. opin, 
Quart., 1957, 21, 252-264.— This description of Ca- 
nadian party politics emphasizes the long dominance 
of the Liberals in the federal government and the im- 
portance of regional parties in provincial affairs,— 
H. W. Riecken. 

3692. Yarnell, Helen. (Creedmoor State Hosp., 
Queens Village, N.Y.) An example of the psycho- 
pathology of religion: The Seventh-day Adventist 
denomination. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 202- 
212.—A history of the Seventh-day Adventist move- 
ment and a biographical description of some of its 
leaders is first presented, after which a discussion on 
the psychopathology of Seventh-day Adventism is 
offered.—N. H. Pronko. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


3693. Austin, William М. (Georgetown U.) 
Criteria for phonetic similarity. Language, 1957, 
33, 538-544.—An attempt to introduce rigor into the 
requirement that a phoneme is a set of sounds which 
are phonetically similar. A consideration of a num- 
ber of instances of extreme allophone ranges in vari- 
ous languages reveals that variation of a given 
phoneme always appears to be unidimensional, either 
in terms of manner-of-articulation or of point-of- 
articulation. The limits thus imposed on allophonic 
variation also may apply in the prediction of historical 
sound changes.—J. B. Carroll. 

3694. Bacher, F. Étude de la liaison statistique 
entre deux variables par la méthode de l'informa- 
tion. (Study of the statistical relationship between 
two variables by means of the methods of informa- 
tion theory.) BINOP, 13, 1957, 13-25.—The many 
facets of psychological problems pose methodological 
problems in organizing objective studies. Adaptation 
of methods based upon communication theory, espe- 
cially as seen in the work of Shannon, may provide 
some help in dealing with these data. The author 
has derived formulas which he suggests have par- 
ticular reference to x? and measures of contingency. 
2 supplements are included: an instruction sheet, and 
а work sheet. 20-item bibliography.—F. M. Douglass. 

3695. Balder, J. J. A luminous frame around 
the television screen. Philips tech. Rev., 1957-58, 
19, 156-158.—“‘Observers viewing a picture screen 
were asked to adjust the brightness and width of a 
uniformly illuminated frame around the picture so as 
to give most agreeable viewing conditions. This ex- 
periment was made with 20-25 observers each under 
conditions of a number of luminance values of screen 
and surroundings. The preferred frame width was 
found to be independent of screen and ambient 
luminance and averaged about 0.3 times the half 
screen dimensions for all observers. The preferred 
frame luminance was found to increase with the 
screen luminance as well as with the luminance of 
the surroundings. In order to come closest to the 
majority preference, it appears that the frame lu- 
minance should be adjustable between 0 and 40 
cd/m?,"—R. W. Burnham. 


3696. Berlyne, D. E. Uncertainty and conflict: 
A point of contact between information-theory 
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and behavior-theory concepts. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 
64, 329-339.—“The use of information-theory meas- 
ures is possible whenever there is a partition and a 
probability distribution. The stimuli and responses 
of behavior theory fulfill these conditions, but the 
situations in which information-theory language has 
- proved useful to psychology have been ones in which 

conflict is an important factor. The ‘uncertainty’ 
function satisfies some of the requirements that may 
be laid down for a measure of ‘degree of conflict.’ 

But it does not satisfy them all without some modifica- 
tion, because it depends on the relative but not the 
absolute strengths of competing response tendencies.” 
6 psychological variables: emotional disturbance, re- 
action time, drive, curiosity, stimulus complexity, and 
reward are discussed, relative to conflict and informa- 
tion theory. 49 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

3697. Black, John W., Morrill, Scott N., & Mal- 
loy, Margaret Mary. (Ohio State U.) The pitch 
of side tone. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 339.—32 ex- 
perimental Ss recorded vowels at 4 specified levels of 
sound pressure, The vowels were played back to the 
Ss at distorted pitches. The Ss attempted to cor- 
rect the pitches of the vowels by altering the speed in 
the playback mechanism and by matching the pitches 
to those of subsequent revocalizations of the same 
vowels. The mean discrepancy between the 2 sets 
of frequencies was statistically significant in one of 
the 4 comparisons, i.e., 4 levels of sound pressure of 
the vowels.—M. F. Palmer. 

3698. Blackman, Ruth S. & Battin, R. Ray. 
(Houston Public Schools) Case study of delayed 
language. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 381.—A study 
‘of a child with delayed language. Certain facts in 
the history suggested a diagnosis of brain injury. 
Subsequent mental tests, however, indicated normal 
intelligence, normal visual-motor coordination, com- 
prehension of auditory directions, and only a volun- 
tary negativism. The S seemed to be closer to the 
pattern of the emotionally disturbed child than a brain 
injured child and was assigned to a language develop- 
ment class which employed nondirective techniques 
together with parental counseling. Progress was 
noted as parental understanding and home environ- 
ment improved.—4M. F. Palmer. 

3699. Bobon, Jean. Contribution à la psycho- 
pathologie de l'expression plastique, mimique et 
picturale: Les “neomimismes” et les "neomor- 
Lphismes" (Contribution to the psychopathology of 
“the plastic, mimic, and pictural expression: The "neo- 
-mimisms" and “neomorphisms.”) Acta neurol. Belg., 
| 1957, 57, 1031-1067.—"We know the neologisms and 
the paralogisms which occur in the verbal expression. 
Ву way of analogy the author considers the plastical 
Moods of expression of some patients (gestures, 
drawings, paintings), in which he discovers means of 
‘communication which he entitles as ‘neomimisms’ and 
‘paramimisms’ on the one hand, ‘neomorphisms’ and 
"paramorphisms' on the other. . . . The study goes 
"beyond the frame of schizophrenia and mental illness. 
It is revealing for children. In modern art it may 

‘help to comprehend certain aspects of ‘surrealism’ 
апд perhaps of the ‘informal.’” English, German, 
Ttalian, and Spanish summaries—V. Sanua. 

3700. Bolinger, Dwight L., & Gerstman, Louis 
. Disjuncture as a cue to constructs. Word, 1957, 
13, 246-255.—It is shown that in the perception of 
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the spoken phrases lighthouse-keeper vs. light house- 
keeper, the controlling cue is the relative temporal 
separation ("disjuncture") between the elements 
rather than the relative intensities with which they 
are uttered.—J. B. Carroll, 

3701. Britt, S. H. Subliminal advertising: Fact 
or fantasy? Adv. Age, 1957, 28(46), 103,—Sub- 
liminal advertising is possible, as shown by several 
classical experiments herein cited. Serious ethical 
considerations are apparent in the use of such ad- 
vertising.—D. W. Twedt. 

3702. Brown, Roger W., & Dulany, Don E. A 
stimulus-response analysis of language and mean- 
ing. In P. Henle (Ed.), Language, thought, and 
culture (see 33: 3723), 49-95.—Consideration of the 
nature of language and review of relevant psycho- 
logical behavior theory prompts the authors to con- 
clude that: (a) speech production is more like an 
instrumental act than a conditioned response, its oc- 
currence being dependent on social reinforcement; 
(b) the occurrence of grammatically patterned novel 
combinations of semantic forms nevertheless remains 
to be explained; (c) sign function or meaning is like 
a classical conditioned response; (d) the sign func- 
tion response must be implicit; and (e) if the sign 
function is to be identified with a conditioned re- 
sponse it remains to be explained how that response 
varies systematically with changes in stimulus pat- 
terning.—J. B. Carroll. 


3703. Brus, B. T. De Taal bij Merleau-Ponty. 
(Language in the work of Merleau-Ponty.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol, 1958, 13, 26-80.—A. theoretical 
study of the aspect of language in the work of the 
French philosopher Maurice Merleau-Ponty.—R. H. 
Houwink. 

3704. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U.) The as- 
sessment of phoneme cluster frequencies. _Lan- 
guage, 1958, 34, 267-278.—An appropriate statistical 
model is developed and applied to several sets of 
empirical data in order to test Sol Saporta's hy- 
pothesis (see 30: 5946) that "the average frequency 
of a consonant cluster is a function of the difference 
between the phonemes in the cluster." The evidence 
tends to support this hypothesis, but only when tokens 
rather than types are considered; furthermore, in 
English the morphophonemic rules governing the 
voicing of the plural and third person singular 
morphemes account for a large part of the phe- 
nomenon.—J. B. Carroll. 

3705, Cofer, C. М. (U. Maryland) Associative 
commonality and rated similarity of certain words 
from Haagen's list. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 603-606. 
—356 Ss took a 5-item word association test derived 
from Haagen’s list of 400 2-syllable adjective pairs. 
152 Ss took a 150-item test. “A fairly regular nega- 
tively accelerated decline in associative commonality 
as a function of the degree of rated similarity was 
found.”—C. H. Ammons. 

3706. Copi, Irving M. Artificial languages. In 
P. Henle (Ed.), Language, thought, and culture 
(see 33: 3723), 96-120.—А consideration of the pos- 
sible uses of artificial symbolic languages of the sort 
that have arisen in logical and mathematical in- 
vestigations, where their value is "beyond question. 
Their use for purposes of philosophical inquiry 18 
rejected on grounds that: the attempt to construct an 
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"ideal" language leads to a vicious circle, and the 
transformation of metaphysical disputes into disputes 
about language would be fruitless. They may, how- 
ever, be of use as models in the study of natural lan- 
guages.—J. B. Carroll. 

3707. d'Haucourt, Genevieve. (French Embassy, 
Washington, D. C.) Interpretation and the Inter- 
preter. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957-58, 15, 96-102. 
—An analysis of the role and functions of the inter- 
preter in intercultural relations. Cultural interpreta- 
tion is needed, not only literal translation for new- 
comers to foreign soils. The need for the interpreter 
to know the subject fluently, to understand both sides 
from the inside, and be willing and able to explain each 
in terms of the author, is stressed.—F, Elliott, 


3708. Dodd, Stuart Carter. The counteractance 
model Amer. J. Sociol, 1957, 63, 273-284.—A 
method for giving mathematical expression to varia- 
bles determining the rapidity and extent of the diffu- 
sion of a message is presented—R. M. Frumkin. 


3709. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) The effect 
of language on verbal expression and recall. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1957, 59, 88-100.—^Is the opinion of 
people influenced by the language in which an issue is 
expressed? . . . Samples of Ganda, Luo, Zulu and 
Afrikander secondary-school students who knew Eng- 
lish expressed their attitudes toward 20 issues by 
responding to a mimeographed questionnaire . . . half 
the statements were in English, the other half in 
their own language . . . informants were unexpectedly 
asked to recall the statements either in English or the 
native language . . . results... support the view that 
language can have . .. a profound effect upon psycho- 
logical processes."—2M. Brender. 


3710. Dorsey, John Т., Jr. (Michigan State U.) 

communication model for administration. Ad- 
min. sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 307-324.—“Although con- 
cepts derived from communications engineering have 

gun to influence social science, students of adminis- 
tration have not attempted to apply such concepts. 
The author suggests some possibilities for adapting 
communication theory. Administration is defined as 
decision making, and decisions are viewed essentially 
as communication phenomena. Organization is pos- 
ited as an elaborate communication system, which 
suggests the possibility of a ‘learning net’ type of 
model for studying organization, The concepts of 
feedback and homeostasis give such a model a dynamic 
quality. Finally, the elements of such a model and 
Some uses to which it might be put are outlined.’ 
V. M. Staudt. 


3711. Dunn, Hugh K. & Barney, Harold L. 
a Telephone Laboratories, Chicago, Ш.) Arti- 

cial speech in phonetics and communication. J. 
speech Res., 1958, 1(1), 23-39.—Attempts at pro- 
ducing speech artificially were being made even 200 
years ago. Modern technology has greatly expanded. 
The authors review a number of different methods in 
use at present and in the recent past and indicate the 
results obtained.—M. F. Palmer. 

3712. Frankena, William К. 
“noncognitive.” In P. Henle (Ed.), Language, 
thought, and culture (see 33: 3723), 146-172.—As 
applied to spoken sentences, "cognitive" and “non- 
cognitive” have a number of possible meanings which 
can be distinguished with reference to the 9 aspects 


“Cognitive” and 
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of language discussed in a previous chapter (see 33: 
3713). The traditional: controversy concerning “ex- 
pressive" vs. "emotive" language is thus seen in a 
new light.—J. B. Carroll. 


3713. Frankena, William К. Some aspects of 
language. In P. Henle (Ed.), Language, thought, 
and culture (see 33: 3723), 121—145.— The author 
distinguishes 9 aspects of an uttered sentence: (a) 
the primary conceptual content symbolized ; (b) the 
propositional attitude (type of sentence—declarative, 
interrogative, etc.) ; (c) secondary conceptual con- 
tent (connotations); (d) propositional attitudes with 
respect to (c); (e) emotions and conative attitudes 
expressed; (f) emotional tone; (g) emotional at- 
titudes revealed; (h) secondary physical and psycho- 
logical effects of the utterance; and (i) the speaker's 
purpose in making the speech response.—J. B, Car- 
roll. 


3714. Fraser, Lindley. Propaganda. London, 
England: Univer. Oxford Press, 1957. іх, 218 p. 
$1.20.—A short historical survey is given from the 
days of the Old Testament on through to the scien- 
tific propaganda methods of Nazism and communism, 
The role of propaganda in totalitarian systems, its 
application and effects in education, as well as en- 
suing psychological reactions are discussed. Com- 
mercial advertisement is viewed as aiming at influenc- 
ing economic and social behavior of the masses.—M. 
Antalfy, 


3715. Fueloep-Miller, René. (Westport, Conn.) 
The social role of conversation. Autonomous 
Groups Bull., 1957, 12(3&4), 4-11,—Conversation is 
a spontaneous and creative verbal interchange between 
the members of an intimate, informal group. The 
history of the civilizing role of conversation is traced 
through such settings as the ancient Greek banquets, 
the Renaissance courts, the Parisian salons and cafes, 
and the English and Viennese coffee houses. The 
lost art of conversation in America is deplored.—4. 
W. Halpin. 


3716. Giolas, Thomas G., & Williams, Dean. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Children’s reactions to nonfluencies 
in adult speech. J. Speech Res., 1958, 1(1), 86-93. 
—120 normal speaking kindergarten and second-grade 
children ranging in age from 5 years and 5 months to 
8 years, divided equally as to sex, listened to 3 250- 
word reading passages; one which had no modifica- 
tion identified as the fluent pattern, a second modified 
so that it included a predetermined number of kind 
of interjections, and a third modified to include a pre- 
determined number of repetitions of initial portions 
of certain words. Children evaluated which persons 
read stories best and which story was best. Speech 
patterns affect children's preferences for person tell- 
ing story, but there was no evidence that they affected 
preferences for a story. These children seemed aware 


of nonfluencies and seemingly reacted against time.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


3717. Glenn, Edmund S. (Interpreting Branch, 
US State Dept.) Introduction to the special issue: 
Interpretation and intercultural communication. 
Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957-58, 15, 87-95.— Typical 
patterns of misunderstanding at various levels in na- 
tions and among people are discussed, with particular 
reference to the Estbourne Conference, where the 
Semantic aspect of international meetings was ana- 
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lyzed. Particular reference is made to the work of 
Margaret Mead's activities for World Federation of 
Mental Health.—F. Elliott. 


3718. Glenn, Edmund S, & Fremont-Smith, 
Frank, (Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation) Proceed- 
ings and discussion of papers: Scientific Con- 
ference on Interpreting and Intercultural Barriers 
to Communication. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1957- 
58, 15, 111-147.—A detailed discussion of several 
papers appearing in this issue, given under the 
auspices of the State Department and the Josiah Macy 
Foundation. Discussants include: Frank Fremont- 
Smith, Edmund Glenn, Genevieve D'Haucourt, H. M. 
Spitzer, Vladimiro Morville, Alec Toumayan, Charles 
Sedgwick, others.—F. Elliott. 


3719. Harary, Frank, & Paper, Herbert H. (U. 
Michigan) Toward a general calculus of phonemic 
distribution. Language, 1957, 33, 143-169.—An at- 
tempt to apply the discontinuous mathematics of rela- 
tion theory to a representative linguistic problem, the 
distribution of phonemes. Various indices for the 
distribution of phonemes in binary sequences are 
worked out and illustrated with reference to the com- 
parison of 2 dialects of Japanese. The authors be- 
lieve the technique will produce “new insights,” for 
“the way is now open to investigate phonemic dis- 
tribution typologically along both genetic and non- 
genetic lines.”—J. B. Carroll. 


3720. Harrah, David. (U. California, Riverside) 
The psychological concept of information. Phil. 
phenomenol. Res., 1958, 18, 242-249.—One may con- 
ceive of a hierarchy of theories of psychological in- 
formation ranging from those couched in the outside- 
observer language to those concerned with the affec- 
tive quality of informational experience. The author 
develops a theory of information which is applicable 
to individual messages received by individual persons. 
The theory regards information as relative to the 
context of its reception and to the interests and values 
of the receiver. Rather than being formulated in 
terms of behavior, the theory is couched in experi- 
mential terms.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3721. Harris, Zellig S. (U. Pennsylvania) Co- 
occurrence and transformation in linguistic struc- 
ture. Language, 1957, 33, 283-340.—Presents а 
“transformation theory” of grammar, with illustra- 
tions from English, “Our picture of a language, then, 
includes a finite number of actual kernel sentences, all 
cast in a small number of sentence structures built 
out of a few morpheme classes by means of a few 
constructional rules; a set of combining and in- 
troducing elements; and a set of elementary trans- 
formations, such that one or more transformations 
may be applied to any kernel sentence or any sequence 
of kernel sentences, and such that any properly trans- 
formed sentences may be added sequentially by means 
of the combiners."—J. B. Carroll. à 


3722. Haugen, Einar. (U. Wisconsin) The 
semantics of Icelandic orientation. Word, 1957, 13, 
447-459.—Terms for compass direction (N, W, S, E) 
in Icelandic are shown not to depend on true geo- 
graphical orientation but upon their diacritic function 
in social situations. “Meaning may thus be defined 
as the capacity of a symbol (a linguistic form) of 
discriminating between those messages that could be 
conveyed in a given social situation,” —J. B. Carroll. 
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3723. Henle, Paul. (Ed.) Language, thought, 
and culture. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer. Michigan 
Press, 1958. vii, 273 p. $4.95.—A collection of es- 
says toward “an integrated study of language” re- 
sulting from a series of interdisciplinary meetings at 
the University of Michigan in 1951-52 under the 
general direction of С. L. Stevenson.—J. В. Carroll. 

3724. Henle, Paul. Language, thought, and cul- 
ture. In P. Henle (Ed.), Language, thought, and 
culture (see 33: 3723), 1-24.—A. discussion of the 
views of Whorf, Sapir, Hoijer, and Lee on the rela- 
tion of language and thought. It is concluded that 
“language is one of the factors influencing perception 
and the general organization of experience. This... 
need not be primary... but neither is it negligible.” 
—J. B. Carroll. 


3725. Henle, Paul Metaphor. In P. Henle 
(Ed.), Language, thought, and culture (see 33: 
3723), 173-195.—An attempt to fit accepted truths 
about metaphor into a general theory of symbolism. 
Metaphor is used practically in extending language to 
meet new situations and poetically in giving language 
color and nuance. “In a metaphor a sign haying a 
conventional sense is used in a different sense.” A 
metaphor gives “not the icon, but a description of 
what would be an icon . .. some terms symbolize the 
icon and others symbolize what is iconized.” Condi- 
tions under which metaphors can be paraphrased are 
discussed.—J. B. Carroll. 


3726. Higham, T. M. Basic psychological fac- 
tors in communication. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 
1-10. 

3727. Jackman, Norman R. Collective protest 
in relocation centers. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 
264-272.—]apanese relocation centers marked by 
violent protest showed impediments to communica- 
tion. Little collective protest was found where there 
were few impediments to communication between the 
Japanese people in these centers.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3728. Jenkins, P. M., & Cofer, C.N. (U. Mary- 
land) An exploratory study of discrete Íree as- 
sociation to compound verbal stimuli, Psychol. 
Rep., 1957, 3, 599-602.—2 groups of 160 Ss each 
were presented with different lists of adjective-noun 
combinations as stimuli to which discrete Íree as- 
sociations were given, Response distributions for 
the compounds were compared to the normative data 
for the individual members of the compounds, and 
various types of compounds were compared in the 2 
lists. Results showed marked disparity in response 
distributions to the compounds, as compared with 
norms for individual words, and there were also 
differences between types of compounds. . Results 
support the importance of context as a factor in verbal 
behavior, but appear to be in conflict with predictions 
from information theory.—C. H. Ammons. 

3729. Keller, Kathryn C., & Saporta, Sol (In- 
The frequency of consonant clusters in 
1957, 23, 28-35.— 
phoneme clusters drawn 


in general to support the о 1 
quency of 'a consonant cluster is a function of the 
difference between the members of a cluster."—J. B. 


Carroll. 
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3730. Klapper, Joseph T. What we know about 
the effects of mass communication: The brink of 
hope. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957-58, 21, 453-474.— 
Suggesting that it is more profitable to conceive of 
mass media as exercising contributory rather than 
direct effects on behavior, the author proposes that 
present knowledge enables the assertion of 5 major 
generalizations about the effects of mass media. He 
shows how several of these generalizations, prin- 
cipally those concerned with reinforcement and change 
effects, can be applied to illuminate problems of mass 
persuasion and public taste. In addition to the gen- 
eralizations, he points out, there are a number of 
residual factors that are yet to be fitted into an 
orderly pattern.—H. W. Riecken. 


3731. Koutsoudas, Andreas. (U. Michigan) 
Mechanical translation and Zipf's law. Language, 
1957, 33, 545-552,—Joos’s probabilistic version of 
Zipf's law is shown to generate serious discrepancies 
of empirical data from expectancy when applied to 
the problem of estimating probable total vocabulary 
from a given sample of text.—J. B. Carroll. 


3732. Kouwer, B. J. Een bewerking van de 
polariteitsprofielen-methode van Osgood. (An 
elaboration of the semantic differential technique of 
Osgood.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 1-14.— 
Description of an experiment in which Osgood's 
semantic differential technique was adapted for the 
Netherlands. Judgments on 25 concepts by 100 Ss 
against 24 trial scales were factor-analyzed. The 
results were found to show a definite correspondence 
with the Osgood-factors, although differences occur, 
which suggest essential semantic variations between 
American and Dutch translations. Finally, the author 
Proposes a basic list of 8 scales for use in further ex- 
periments,—R. Н. Houwink, 


3733. Kuenzli, Alfred E. (Wisconsin State Coll.) 
United Nations content in Indiana newspapers. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 3-13.—"United Nations 
content in 119 newspapers published in 97 Indiana 
communities during a 3l-day time interval" was 
studied by "a topical analysis by way of which 10 
main categories of content . . . were derived, an in- 
tensity analysis by way of which magnitudes were 
assigned to the topics or contexts and, a directional 
analysis by way of which 'orientation'—positive, nega- 
tive, or neutral—of the contexts was determined. 
Data show marked discontinuities from one com- 
munity to another, particularly between rural and 
urban groupings.”—J. С. Franklin. 


3734. Larsen, Roy E, Gitlin, Irving; Walters, 
Basil, & Engel, Samuel G. Unhidden persuaders 
—press, radio, television, motion pictures. Nat. 
Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 26-29.—The roles of the 
press, radio, television, and motion pictures in in- 
fluencing human behavior are discussed by 4 leaders in 
the field of communication—J, Walters, 


3735. Lerea, Louis. (Northern Illinois U.) As- 
sessing language development. J, speech Res., 1958, 
1(1), 75-85.—Picture language inventories were con- 
structed to evaluate both expression and compre- 
hension of vocabulary and structure in normal, 
brain-injured, and aphasoid children. The computed 
reliability and validity measures suggest these in- 
ventories possess sufficient sensitivity to become even- 
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tually effective supplementary tools in the diagnosis 
of language retardation—M. F. Palmer. 


3736. Lerner, Daniel. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge) Communication systems and social 
systems: A statistical exploration in history and 
policy. Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 266-275.—Communica- 
tion systems have evolved and adapted themselves to 
the development and growth of the social system. 
The relationships between 4 factors important in such 
development and growth (urbanization, media par- 
ticipation, literacy, and political participation) are 
discussed. “, . . some societies, over-zealous to at- 
tain modernization, may attempt radical departure 
from these historical relationships with resultant 
imbalances and possible breakdowns in the social sys- 
tem."—J. Arbit. 


3737. Lewicki, Andrzej. Abstrakcja i analiza w 
procesie powstawania pojec. (Abstraction and 
analysis in a process of the development of concepts.) 
Studia psychol., 1957, 2, 96-125.— Having theoreti- 
cally discussed the notion of abstraction, relations be- 
tween abstraction and speech, and the problem of 
analysis and abstraction in Pavlovian frame of refer- 
ence, the author asks if the differentiation suffices to 
elaborate a general but at the same time selective re- 
action to stimuli possessing some definite property, 
and describes his method and results. In 2 series of 
experiments 7 and 8 persons had to develop a concept 
of “klipiec” (artificial word) as denoting some colored 
figures different from other figures. Some possible 
inner mechanism of this selective process is discussed 
and the advantages of the method used, which the 
author calls Pavlovian, are pointed out.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 


3738. Lisker, Leigh. Minimal cues for separat- 
ing w, г, 1, y, in intervocalic position. Word, 1957, 
13, 256-267.—It is found that in each case 5 acoustic 
Segments (3 steady states and 2 intervening transi- 
tions) are needed to synthesize the phonemes w, r, 1, 
y, by means of the pattern playback device developed 
by Haskins Laboratories. Thus, “the phonetic evalua- 
tion of a segment is not made independently of its 
neighbors."—J. B. Carroll. 


3739. Luchins, Abraham S. & Luchins, Edith 
H. (U. Oregon) Discovering the source of con- 
tradictory communications. J, soc. Psychol., 1956, 
44, 49-63.—1, 2, and 3 dimensional objects were 
measured by pairs of children (10-12 years old) 
working together, one child using a linear and the 
other a metric ruler. When each pair realized their 
measurement differences were the result of their 
measuring rulers, each session was ended. Circum- 
Stances and behavior in their agreements, disagree- 
ments, "discovery of source of contradiction," and 
final reactions were transcribed and show that "there 
is need for development of methods to help individuals 
to focus on the actual source of the conflict" and need 
for "acceptance of the viewpoint that the problem of 
a fitting standard or frame of reference in a given 
Situational context may be a problem with more than 
one solution.” —J. C. Franklin. 


3740. Myklebust, Helmer R. (Northwestern U.) 
Babling and echolalia in language theory. 
speech Dis., 1957, 22, 356.—Babbling seems to recur 
as a concomitant to the psychological processes of 
identification and manifests the beginning of inter- 
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nalization. Echolalia in brain damaged children may 
be an indication of an inner language disorder and 
might be classified as a central aphasia.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

3741. Nafziger, Ralph O., & White, David M. 
(Eds. Introduction to mass communications re- 
search. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Univer. 
Press, 1958. 244 p. $5.00.—The topics covered by 
this elementary survey of research principles and tech- 
niques as they relate to journalism, radio, and TV 
are: challenge to communications research, research 
planning, experimental method, field methods, sta- 
tistical methods, measurement, and scientific method 
and communication. “Тһе methods which are defined 
in this monograph are not unique to journalism but 
are common to students in the social sciences.” Ап- 
notated bibliography following each chapter.—D. E. 
Meister. 

3742. Peterson, Gordon. (U. Michigan) Speech 
and hearing research. J. speech Res. 1958, 1(1), 
3-11—A simple speech communication diagram is 
presented in which the experimenter is represented 
as a third individual who analyzes the process in- 
volved. The motor-neural aspects of speech form 
the primary information source. In a study of speech 
production there are crucial unsolved problems con- 
cerning respiration, phonation, articulation, and nasal- 
ization.—M. F. Palmer. 


3743. Petty, Walter T. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
Phonetic elements as factors in spelling difficulty. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 209-214.— The possibility of 
a relationship between the persistence of spelling dif- 
ficulty in socially useful words and the presence of 
certain phonetic elements in those words was in- 
vestigated, specifically the influence of the presence 
of 9 phonemes. No significant relationship was 
found, which evidence seems to support the belief 
that in learning spelling each word must be ap- 
proached as an individual problem—M. Murphy. 


3744, Philip, C. T. (Madras, India) Late re- 
sponse bias as a key to non-response bias. Indian 
J. Psychol, 1957, 32, 47-50.—A mail survey on 
Opinions about radio newscasts were analyzed in rela- 
tion to time of receipt of response and after a radio 
Teminder and a postal reminder. Differences in the 
groups of respondents were noted. Among these 
differences was a regular increase from group to 
group in the percentage of frequency of listening to 
the newscasts and in the no opinion categories—W. 
B. Webb. 


3745, Pittenger, Robert E. (Upstate Medical 
Center, Syracuse, N.Y.) Linguistic analysis of 
tone of voice in communication of affect. Psy- 
Chiat. res, Rep., 1957, 8, 41-54.—A plea is made for 
the experimental linguistic study of the speech pat- 
terns in the field of behavior problems inasmuch as 
Voice and gesture reveal affect-laden material of 
great value in nosology, psychopathology, and in 
treatment. An illustrative tape recorded interview 
18 reprinted.—L. A. Pennington. 


3746. Prestigiacomo, A. J. Plastic-tape sound 
Spectrograph. J. speech Dis., 1957, 2, 321.—A. de- 
Scription of the circuitry and response of the plastic- 
tape spectrograph of the Bell Telephone laboratories. 

peech samples can be recorded with other tape re- 
corders with speeds other than 5.5 in. per sec. The 
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new equipment eliminates the disadvantages of re- 
recording with the consequent signal distortion, The 
original equipment has been in operation for ap- 
proximately 2 years, is easy to operate and is de- 
pendable.—M. F. Palmer. 

3747. Ratner, Stanley C. (Michigan State U.) 
Toward a description of language behavior: I. The 
speaking action. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 61-64.— 
This paper proposes 4 major factors to account for 
the speaking side of a language event. The factors 
are: (a) the speaker, the "intact human with his 
unique history"; (b) the referent, "the thing, 
action or event being talked about"; (c) the listener, 
“the person, persons or things provoking speak- 
ing or to whom speaking is directed"; and (d) con- 
current actions of the speaker, the behaviors of the 
speaker which occur in temporal conjunction with 
speaking and facilitate or interfere with it. Methods 
for identifying and investigating these factors are 
suggested and some data relating to each is described. 
The relationship between this analysis and J. R. 
Kantor's is briefly examined.—S. C. Ratner. 

3748. Reinhold, Helmut. Rundfunk als soziales 
Phänomen. (Radio as a social phenomenon.) Köl. 
Z. Soziol., 1957, 9, 413-423.—Radio, as other inven- 
tions, is a sociological problem in that beyond chang- 
ing man’s potentialities, it affects the form of his 
relationships with others. Society must adapt to the 
“new,” adaptation being, according to К. König, a 
synchronization of the various spheres of living, so 
that social life maintains equilibrium. Radio is an 
institution which can never become an absolute neces- 
sity in social-cultural life because it is basically non- 
social ; its relationship to man is nonobligatory, purely 
habitual However, a very real and deep social need 
is being met by radio in providing a new world of 
sound to isolated individuals and groups. Thus the 
social problem of radio and its adaptation to societal 
norms and modes of behavior is one of hearing. The 
appropriation by hearing of areas formerly belonging 
to other senses will have far-reaching consequences 
on modern society.—S. S. Culbert. 

3749. Ribeiro, Darcey. (Serv. de Protec. dos 
Indios, Rio de Janeiro) The tasks of the ethnolo- 
gist and linguist in Brazil. Int. soc. sci. Bull., 1957, 
9, 298-308.— The tropical forests of Brazil hold the 
last extremely primitive cultures which have not 
been influenced by modern civilization. A large num- 
ber of tribes with populations of 500-2000, speaking 
35 distinct languages have been contacted. These 
are doomed to rapid absorption or extinction. “Of- 
ficial conservationist action can [only] maintain them 
for a limited time.” A program of research is out- 
lined ranging from a first survey and recording of the 
languages and studies of interaction among adjacent 
microcultures, to cultural change as a result of con- 
tact with the expanding industrial civilization. The 
task of recording the many languages alone would 
require 22 trained linguists. An appeal for interna- 
tional cooperation is made.—4. Kapos. 

3750. Rosenthal, Fred. See ааваа 
tween sociometric position and language structure 
of young children. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 483— 
497.—Ss were 358 second-graders from Oakland and 
Berkeley, California. Of the above children, 20 of 
“high” sociometric status were compared with 20 
of “low” sociometric status as to their language be- 
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havior in a relatively free interview with an adult. 
Groups were contrasted by an analysis of variance 
and t-test techniques on basis of 10 statistical aspects 
of language. Results suggest children of high socio- 
metric status tend toward language characterized by 
a higher percentage of meaningful communication 
and longer units of communication than do children 
of low sociometric status. The former, use shorter 
and fewer aspects of “noise” in language, a higher 
usage of verbs relative to adjectives, and a greater 
variety of words. No differences were secured be- 
tween groups in reference to total number of words 
utilized or to relative variability in length of com- 
munication units. 19 references—S. M. Schoonover. 


3751. Saporta, Sol, & Olsen, Donald. (U. In- 
diana) Classification of intervocalic clusters. 
Language, 1958, 34, 261-266.—On the basis of ex- 
tensive data on Spanish, a general model is presented 
for describing the relative probability of occurrence 
of intervocalic clusters. The question is raised 
whether all clusters are dissolvable into sequences 
composed of an admissible syllable-final phoneme and 
an admissible syllable-initial phoneme.—J. B. Carroll. 


3752. Spitzer, H. M. (UNRRA) Why the 
conference method needs study. Etc. Rev. gen. 
Semant., 1957-58, 15, 103-110.— The need for clari- 
fication at conferences is suggested. “. . . introduce 
into the conference an expert (s) whose prime re- 
sponsibility would be to analyze and draw attention 
to misunderstandings.” Attention is given to the 
errors in assuming that concepts have generic and 
specific meanings of a similar kind to all the listeners 
at a conference. Evidence is cited from several well 
known international conferences of past and present. 
F. Elliott. 


3753. Stevenson, Charles L. Symbolism and the 
representative arts. In Р. Henle (Ed.), Language, 
thought, and culture (see 33: 3723), 226-257.—Sym- 
bolism is particularly important in literature because 
words without symbolism would not have continuing 
interest. A common feature of the arts is the fact 
that they give rise to the "aesthetic attitude," which 
is a way of paying attention to something for its own 
sake rather than for its cue-value. Symbols evoke 
an interpretant of the sign-process, i.e., a disposition 
which may have various conscious accompaniments 
which enrich the aesthetic experience. Contemporary 
literary criticism is successful to the extent that it 
makes us aware of possible nuances of meaning and 
helps the evocation of emotion.—J. В. Carroll, 


3754. Stuchlik, Jaroslav. Contribution à la psy- 
chopathologie de l'expression verbal: Les neo- 
phasies et les néographies. (Contribution to the 
psychopathology of the verbal expression: Neo- 
phasias and neographics.) Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 
57, 1004-1030.—"Neophasias" are elaborated lan- 
guages developed according to fixed rules of grammar 
and a special vocabulary contrary to neologisms, A 
case history of a schizophrenic who devised 17 “neo- 
phasias” or languages is presented. ‘“Neographics” 
is the written language of the “neophasias.” Sam- 
ples of such writings are given in the article—V. 
Sanua. 

3755. Van De Geer, J. P. Psychologische toe- 
passingen van de informatie-theorie. I. (Psycho- 
logical applications of the information theory. І) 
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Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 295-328.—A short 


introduction to information theory and a survey of 
its psychological applications on learning, perception, 
testing, reaction time, and thinking. —R. Н. Houwink, 


3756, Weinreich, Uriel. (Columbia U.) Func- 
tional aspects of Indian bilingualism. Word, 1957, 
13, 203-233.—The manner in which bilingualism 
causes language interferences is determined “in con- 
siderable measure by extralinguistic elements in the 
psychological and sociocultural situation in which the 
contact of languages takes place.” This study of data 
from the linguistic census of India considers the in- 
fluence of various factors on the incidence of biling- 
ualism, such as exposure of mother-tongue groups to 
contact with other languages, size of mother-tongue 
groups, and functional importance of languages.— 
J. B. Carroll. 


3757. Winthrop, H. (U. Wichita) Relation be- 
tween appeal value and highbrow status of some 
radio and television programs. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 53-54—“The median scale preference for the ap- 
peal value of 9 entertainment programs was obtained 
for 63 college women together with their judgments 
as to how these programs rank on a lowbrow-high- 
brow continuum. The correlation between these two 
attributes was .76, partly determined by the range of 
stimuli and the statistical procedures employed."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 3055, 3435) 
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3758. Ackerman, Nathan W. (Columbia U.) 
Mental health and the family in the current world 
crisis. J. Jewish Communal Serv., 1957, 34, 58-72. 
А discussion of mental health in present day society 
with special regard for the status of the family. 
Ackerman urges the need for an “integrated theory of 
human behavior” which will help us to better under- 
stand the “human problems of our times.” He says: 
“Mental illness and health, personality theory, child 
and family guidance and psychotherapy must all be 
reconceptualized.” Out of this view the author has 
developed a concept of family diagnosis which he feels 
will lead us to the ultimate improvement of the mental 
ца within the family structure—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 


3759. Berenda, Carlton W. (U. Oklahoma) Is 
clinical psychology a science? Amer. Psychologist, 
1957, 12, 725-729.— "Science is a matter of degree 
of systematic logical organization of phenomena ; 
clinical psychology is a science to a degree that will 
tise in proportion to such systematization,” but its 
development depends upon creative thinking and a 
vital matrix of pervasive, sympathetic, and qualitative 
experiences. A “science of personal human behavior 
seems more feasible in the domain of deviant (neu- 
totic, psychic) behavior than in mentally healthy be- 
havior. One may predict and logically systematize 
compulsive (neurotic) behavior, whereas the men- 
tally healthy man is more spontaneous, free, and crea- 
tive in his personal behavior—hence, in detail, less 
predictable or logically organizable. A science of 
clinical psychology seems more realizable (as to de- 
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tailed prediction) than a science of general healthy 
personality !”—S. J. Lachman. 


3760. Bhatia, C. M. (U. P., Allahabad) Guid- 
ance and counseling. Shiksha, 1957; 9(4), 43-45. 
—The main aim of guidance is to help the individual 
in difficulties which are of psychological nature. The 
counselor should be looked upon as a general prac- 
titioner, and he should be a competent person. Group 
work is important in guidance.—U. Pareek. 


3761. Blake, John A. (Richmond Professional In- 
stitute, Va.) Mental hygiene’s challenge to educa- 
tion. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 10, 16-21. 


3762. Bos, M. C. Hoe kiezen wij onze test- 
methoden? (How do we choose our testing meth- 
ods?) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 265-269.— 
Seen from the viewpoint of the general practitioner, 
those tests are preferred which have been found to be 
reasonably valid or about which a considerable amount 
of literature is available. Furthermore, the practi- 
tioner is inclined to choose tests in which he has con- 
siderable experience.—R. Н. Houwink. 


3763. de Grazea, Alfred (Ed.) Grass roots pri- 
vate welfare: Winning essays of the 1956 national 
awards competition of the Foundation for Volun- 
tary Welfare. New York: New York Univer. Press, 
1957, xiv, 306 p. $4.75.—50 articles, 30 of which 
were award winners in a national competition, de- 
scribe problems and possible solutions to social situa- 
tions common to all communities and to all private 
and voluntary welfare agencies in America. New 
methods and programs are suggested, including tested 
techniques for neighborhood rehabilitation, establish- 
ment of recreational facilities, and financing pro- 
cedures. Other topic areas include: mental health; 
alcoholism; juvenile delinquency; the deaf, crippled, 
and blind; chronic illness; health education and medi- 
cal care; migrant workers; child welfare and aid to 
mothers; the aged; and the general spirit of volun- 
tarism.—L, В. Costin. 


3764. Froehlich, Clifford P.  (U. California, 
Berkeley) A criterion for counseling. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1957, 71(5) (Whole No. 444), 12 p.— 
The purpose of this study was to investigate a “рго- 
posed criterion for the evaluation of counseling, 
namely, change in agreement between self-rating and 
score.” The criterion is apparently independent of 

age, sex, school grade placement, intelligence or 
desire for counseling" nor were "the kind of 'prob- 
lem which counselees verbalized on the problem 
checklist associated with the criterion variable." 
However, the relationship of the criterion to long 
range objectives has not yet been established. Fur- 
ther research will be necessary to determine whether 
or not this criterion “is associated with more intelli- 
gent, more constructive or more adaptive post-counsel- 
ing behavior.” A number of other areas of further 
Study are suggested.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3765. Haun, Paul. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psy- 
chiatric Institute) Mental health for living. Nurs. 
Outlook, 1957, 5, 512-515.—The author analyzes a 
number of ingredients for mental health: (a) rituals, 
pecs, and attitudes; (b) a behavioral code imbued 
y conviction; (c) transcendent medicine as an en- 
nobling abstraction; (d) self-acceptance with quali- 

cations and exceptions; and (e) understanding of 
Others, including individual perception of family, as- 
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sociates, ‘culture, and the world; their hopes, fears, 
beliefs, expectations, plans, doubts, manners, and solu- 
tions.—S. M. Amatora. 

. 3766. Jahoda, Marie. Current concepts of posi- 
tive mental health. New York: Basic Books, 1958. 
xxi 136 p. $2.75.—In this first monograph to be pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health, Jahoda examines cur- 
rently prevalent assumptions about man and society, 
discusses mental health concepts suggested in the 
literature, and develops a rational approach to the 
problem of definition, “Ву far the most urgent need 
...isfor more knowledge." Walter E. Barton offers 
a clinical comment in the final chapter. 80 refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 

3767. Kolesnik, Walter B. (U. Detroit) Mental 
discipline and the modern curriculum. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1958, 35, 208-303.—A fter reviewing briefly 
the historical development of the concepts of mental 
discipline, the author points out psychological im- 
plications involved for the educational psychologists. 
"These include: (a) mental discipline as an open ques- 
tion; (b) experimental investigations varify the possi- 
bility of developing mental habits, attitudes, and skills 
which can be transferred to situations outside the 
classroom; (c) mental discipline conceived in terms 
of fostering habits; (d) transference in the develop- 
ment of mental health habits.—5. M. Amatora. 


3768. Kouwer, B. J. Hoe kiezen wij onze test- 
methoden? (How do we choose our testing meth- 
ods?) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 243-251.— 
Results of an opinion survey among qualified psy- 
chologists in the Netherlands show that personal pref- 
erence and "afünity" determine the choice of tests 
rather than the validity of the test itself. It is stated 
that most people experience a resistance against the 
reduction of psychological questions in terms of cri- 
terion and prediction, but rather use tests as an emo- 
tional support to their own insight and not as a 
predictive instrument.—R. H. Howwink. 

3769. Krishnan, B. (U.Mysore) The Githa and 
non-authoritarian type of counseling. Psychol, 
Stud., Mysore, 1957, 2(2), 42-50.—The method of 
counseling used by Krishna with Arjun as revealed 
by the Indian classic the Ghita is much akin to non- 
authoritarian type of counseling.—U. Pareek. 


3770. Landy, Edward. The guidance director’s 
problems and suggestions for the test specialist. 
Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 
1957, 100-111.—The problems which confront the 
guidance director as he goes about his job are stated. 
Major problems which tests can help solve include 
matters of personality difficulties, learning difficul- 
ties, and educational-vocational choice making, Also 
the guidance officer must select and use tests so he is 
concerned with reliability, validity, and comparability. 
There is a need for clearer and better statements 
leading to more intelligent use of tests by the con- 
sumer.—R. L. McCornack. 

3771. Leton, Donald A. (University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) An evaluation of group 
methods in mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg, N.Y. 
1957, 41, 525-533.—A report on an experimental 
study of “the effectiveness of certain representative 
methods of teaching mental hygiene under a uniform 
set of conditions and with standard instruments of 
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appraisal.” While there was “some indication of im- 
provements in school adjustment and attendance data 
[which] could be attributed to courses in mental 
health,” the findings on the whole “did not reflect 
any significant improvement.” The investigator 
points out that “A critical step in research on mental 
health is the establishing of adequate criteria of ef- 
fects.” 23 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3772. Luszki, Margaret Barron. Interdiscipli- 
nary team research methods and problems. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Training Laboratories, 1958. 
xxvii, 355 р. $6.00.—A conference series aimed “to 
stimulate research in mental health through the col- 
laborative study of how the concepts and methods of 
relevant disciplines may be better understood and 
used," supported by the Public Health Service, pro- 
vided the materials summarized here. Many quota- 
tions from participants are presented, carefully in- 
tegrated with the necessary introductory and explana- 
tory passages. 348-item bibliography.—R. L. Sulzer. 


3773. Matussek, Paul. Die allgemeine Bedeut- 
ung Freuds für die Psychiatrie, (The general sig- 
nificance of Freud for psychiatry.) Jb. Psychol. Psy- 
chother., 1958, 5, 90-97.— Freud's discoveries gave 
psychiatrists their first useful techniques for under- 
Standing patients in a way that could effect cures. 
The present-day psychotherapy of schizophrenia is an 
extension of his work—E. W. Eng. 


3774. National Conference on Social Welfare. 
The social welfare forum, 1957. New York: Co. 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1957. xiv, 280 p.—These 20 
papers, selected from a much larger number presented 
at the various meetings of the National Conference 
on Social Welfare, cover these topics: perspectives 
in social welfare; expanding frontiers in American 
culture, public social services, public welfare, and the 
professional practices of social welfare; the social 
worker in cultural change; sociocultural factors in 
personality development; the social psychology of 
pru». ppendixes consist of the program and the 

usiness organization of the conference and list of 
contributors,—L. B. Costin. 


3775. Parad, Howard J. (Ed.) Ego cholo; 
and dynamic casework. New York: Family Serves 
Association of America, 1958, 282 p. $4.50.—This 
collection of 19 papers, sponsored by the Smith Col- 
lege School of Social Work, examines the effect of 
ego psychology concepts on casework theory and 
practice and relates casework theory to new develop- 
ments in the social sciences. Introduction by the 
editor.—L, В, Costin, 


3776. Rey, André, L'examen clinique en psy- 
chologie. (The clinical examination in ychology. 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de Kante, 1958, 
222 p. Fr. 600.—The author describes the role of the 
clinical psychologist in medicine and education. The 
individual's initial neurological equipment, motiva- 
tion, conditioning, and the dynamics of need-satisfac- 
tion (equilibrium, adaptation) are also considered, 
Finally, a comprehensive account of psychological 
tests used is included, prefaced by a description of the 
nature of test construction.—N, De Palma, 

3777. Routh, Thomas A. (Florida Council for 
the Blind, Tampa, Fla.) Adjustment counseling. 
Amer. J. Occup. Ther., 1957, 11(6), 320-321, 337— 
338.—A discussion of the counselor's role, with spe- 
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cial reference to the disabled client—M. А. Seiden- 
feld. 


3778. Schneider, Eliezer. A falacia clinica na 
psicologia contenporanea. (The clinical fallacy in 
contemporary psychology.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio 
de Janeiro, 1977, 7(9-10), 14-25.—A critical review 
of Rotter's ideas (see 29: 3999) with emphasis on 
his distinction between the “self centered" and the 
"social centered" approaches.—J. M. Salazar. 


3779. Traxler, Arthur E. Test users' problems 
as guides to better measurement: Remarks of the 
chairman. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. 
Test. Serv., 1957, 85.—Test specialists have always 
had a good deal of free advice for test users. Re- 
cently, test specialists have become aware of the need 
for communication between producers and consumers 
to be a mutually active process.—R. L. McCornack. 


3780. Van De Loo, K. J. M. Over de testkeuze 
in de kliniek. (On the choice of tests in the clinic.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol. 1957, 12, 237-242.—The 
choice of a test in a clinical examination can be de- 
termined by many factors, which range from a cer- 
tain tradition in connection with a certain clinic to 
the special problems connected with an individual 
patient. Furthermore, the "testability" of each in- 
dividual case is an important factor to be taken into 
account. Finally, a number of types of tests are enu- 
merated of which the clinician must be able to dispose 
and from which a choice can be made for each in- 
dividual case.—R. Н. Houwink. 


3781. Winthrop, Henry.  Tender-mindedness 
versus tough-mindedness in psychology: A reex- 
amination. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1956, 54, 167- 
205.—"The writer has made an effort to list the most 
common grievances which the clinical psychologist 
has against the non-clinical variety, and vice versa," 
He lists 14 common complaints against the nomothetic 
psychologists and 10 complaints against the idio- 
graphic position. With an acknowledged bias toward 
the nomothetic position the writer discusses a "sam- 
ple of the many etiological factors that underly the 
perennial idiographic-nomothetic controversy.”—G, 
G. Thompson. 
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3782. — — —. Job-analysis in the mental hos- 
pital. Pratibha, 1958, 1, 51-62.—А job analysis pro- 
gram was organized in the Mental Hospital, Bang- 
lore. A team worked for this purpose, Various jobs 
were analyzed in terms of operations, shifts, "peak 
hours, etc. The details are presented.—U. Pareek. 


3783. . The hospital and the institute. 
Pratibha, 1958, 1, 1-3.—An account of the Mental 
Hospital, Banglore, and the All India Institute of 
Mental Health is given—U. Pareek. 


‚3784. Auld, F., Jr, & White, A. M. Rules for 
dividing interviews into sentences. J. Psychol., 
1956, 42, 273-281.—To analyze interviews into con- 
tents, criteria must be devised for categorizing units. 
The authors list 10 such rules, as to what constitutes 
a thought and what does not, such as false starts, in- 
completed thoughts, or stock phrases which add noth- 


ing to the meaning. Examples from psychotherapy 
interviews are quoted. High reliability is claimed, 
if rules are followed, with no need of depending on 
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intonation or pauses, or cues from punctuation or 
capitalization.—R. W. Husband. 


3785. Bechtoldt, Harold, & Moren, Richard. 
(State U. Iowa) Correlational analyses of test- 
retest data with a 30-year intertrial interval. Proc. 
Towa Acad. Sci, 1957, 64, 514-519.—Correlation 
analyses techniques applied to test-retest results of 
the Army Alpha over a 30-year span indicate some 
changes in factor loadings and the seeming emerg- 
ence of a new factor. The implications of this analy- 
sis procedure are discussed.—C. F. Haner. 


3786. Bennett, Edward M. The polydiagnostic 
method: A technique for multi-variate social and 
clinical research. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 207-215.— 
The polydiagnostic method operates with a fixed set 
of stimulus materials, designed to elicit associations, 
and the subject is rated as he chooses among and 
orders these materials. 300 associations are pro- 
vided: 150 with self concept, 30 with motive system, 
45 with value system, and 75 with one's concept of 
social environment. The author points out that this 
is preliminary and makes two suggestions; (a) con- 
figurations should be accented, and combinations of 
scores and profile analyses should be used; and (b) 
this is not to be considered a test, but a technique for 
eliciting a spectrum of responses—R. W. Husband. 


3787. Biderman, Albert D. Communist tech- 
niques of coercive interrogation. USAF Person- 
nel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 56- 
132. v, 19 p.—Interview and questionnaire responses 
of 220 AF personnel on their experiences with co- 
ercive interrogation in North Korea and Communist 
China were analyzed. Accounts of interrogations by 
Communist captors from prisoners in World War П 
were reviewed in attempt to find common patterns at 
varying times and places. Common patterns were 
found. Elements of the patterns were: isolation, 
monopolization of attention, induced debilitation and 
exhaustion, cultivation of anxiety and despair, alter- 
nation of punishment and reward, creation of the im- 
pression of omnipotence and отпіѕсіепсе, degrada- 
tion, and enforcement of trivial demands. Pain in- 
flicted on self by the prisoner appeared effective, but 
pain inflicted by the interrogator did not. Guilt feel- 
ings occasioned by capitulation resulted in changes 
in moral attitudes. These disappeared upon return 
to a normal environment.—B. O. Hartman. 


3788. Bugental, J. F. T., Stark, Ed, & Salmon, 
Charles. (Los Angeles) An experiment on “re- 
fusal rates in relation to interviewer approach.” 
Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 119-124.—“One hun- 
dred and twenty-seven persons drawn equally from 
three economic groups were polled by interviewers 
who systematically varied the length of verbal ap- 
proach. Statistical treatment implied that length of 
Verbal approach did not significantly affect the re- 
fusal rate with some indication, however, that the 
M approaches were to be preferred.”—W. B. 

ebb, 


3789. Carp, E. A. D. E. Psychocatharsis. (Psy- 
chocatharsis.) Lochem, Netherlands : De Tijdstroom, 
958. 140 p. Hfl. 12.90.—After a discussion of the 
theoretical foundations of psychotherapy by catharsis, 
the author reviews a number of cathartic techniques 
including Breuer's hypnocartharsis, penthotal-tech- 
niques, Desoille's “Réve-Eveillé,” nondirective coun- 
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seling, psychodrama, and logotherapy. It is con- 
cluded that the most important element in catharsis 
is the liberation of the self, which occurs in various 
forms in the different techniques of psychotherapy. — 
R. Н. Howwink. 

3790. Durandin, G., & Gluge, М. L'influence de 
la forme de la question sur la fidélité des réponses. 
(The influence of the form of the question on the re- 
liability of the answers.) Bull, Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychotech., 1958, 6, 461-463.—One of the questions 
dealt with the respective importance of various rea- 
sons for lying, and the Ss were to answer by rating 
each from 0 to 6. Those who indicated that they had 
no trouble rating gave significantly more reliable an- 
swers than those who did after an interval of 3 
months. On the question dealing with the difficulty 
of lying (rated qualitatively: very hard, hard, medium, 
easy, very easy) there is no difference between the 2 
groups of 55.—//. Sanua. 

3791. Fein, Rashi. Economics of mental illness. 
New York: Basic Books, 1958, 164 p. $3.00.—This 
is the second of a series of monographs published by 
the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
as part of a national mental health survey to cul- 
minate in recommendations for a national mental 
health program. The monograph deals with the con- 
cept of costs in mental illness with specific delinea- 
tion of "direct" and "indirect" costs and their sig- 
nificance. The scope of the problem can be gathered 
from the finding that annual direct and indirect costs 
add up to $2.4 billion at the very minimum, The 
monograph provides data and information which the 
author hopes will have an influence on future policy 
decisions in the mental health field. An appendix 
lists the participating organizations of the commis- 
sion as well as its members, officers, and staff. 30 
references.—H. Feifel. 

3792. Geleerd, Elisabeth R. Some aspects of psy- 
choanalytic technique in adolescence. Psychoanal, 
Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 263-283,—Analysis of adoles- 
cents differs from that of adults in 6 ways: greater 
effort is made to increase the tolerance of the ego 
to pathogenic conflicts in adolescence, greater help in 
learning to test reality is necessary in adolescence, 
need for the analyst to fulfill the need of the adoles- 
cent for a parent substitute (although in a reserved 
way), absence of systematic analysis of all defense 
mechanisms in adolescence, limited working through, 
and different handling of the transference.—D. 
Prager. и 

3793. Gilbert, Albin R. Projective cross-exami- 
nation. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 105-132.—On an hy- 
pothesis that proponents of projective techniques over~ 
rate the extent to which these techniques succeed, the 
author tried a sort of reliability study, using inde- 
pendent appraisals of several interpreters. Ss were 
asked to complete a sentence referring to the action 
of a person prompted by a strong motive, then the 
same but using a weaker expression of the same mo- 
tive. 5 judges pooled ratings as to 19 different di- 
mensions, and agreement was 78% as opposed to 
50% by chance.—R. W. Husband. 

3794. Herrmann, Theo. Der Methodendual- 
ismus in der Psychologie. (Methodological dual- 
ism in psychology.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 
5, 182-192.—There are 2 main approaches in psy- 
chology: the operational and the phenomenological. 
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The former emphasizes the quantitative, the latter 
eidetic reductions. Neither approach is reducible in 
the last instance to the other, and neither approach 


can be legitimately judged on the basis of criteria in- 


volving assumptions of the other method. Both ap- 
proaches are needed in psychology, particularly in 
the sphere of psychodiagnosis.—E. W. Eng. 

3795. Jaffe, Joseph. An objective study of com- 
munication in psychiatric interviews. J. Hillside 
Hosp., 1957, 6, 207-215.—A method of interview 
analysis is presented which studies the sequential 
pattern in dyadic language measuring the type-token- 
ratio which furnishes an index of the balance between 
repetition and variety of words. It permits quanti- 
tative statements of clinical phenomena in single in- 
terviews and the course of therapy. Pace of inter- 
action, time reference, and relative amounts of par- 
ticipation by doctor and patient are also being meas- 
ured. 60 recorded interviews were analyzed by this 
method.—C. T. Bever. 

3796. John, Erwin Roy. & Miller, James, G. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) The acquisition and 
application of information in the problem-solving 
process: An electronically operated logical test. 
Behav. Sci., 1957, 2, 291-300.—The description of a 
technique and illustration of its utility and poten- 
tiality in studying the problem-solving process. S's 
performance is measured in terms of rate of works, 
redundancy in the questions asked, and whether the 
questions are analytic or synthetic in nature. Some 
of the preliminary findings with the apparatus are 
discussed.—J. Arbit. 

3797. Kincaid, Harry V., & Bright, Margaret. 
(Stanford U.) "The tandem interview: A trial of 
the two-interviewer team. Publ, opin. Quart., 1957, 
21, 304-312. — The authors’ experiences in joint inter- 
viewing of business executives form the basis for their 
comments on the advantages of such a procedure: 
greater efficiency in recording and minimizing re- 
spondents' waiting for recording ; increased precision, 
range, and sensitivity of questions; greater probability 
of rapport; greater accuracy in reconstructing and 
Teporting responses; and others. Suggested applica- 
tions of the tandem technique are to high status re- 
spondents; exploratory studies; and complex, subtle, 
or tabued subjects. Problems and difficulties are also 
mentioned.—H. W. Riecken. 

3798. Kubis, Joseph Е. (Fordham U.) Instru- 
mental, chemical and psychological aids in the in- 
terrogation of witnesses. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13 
(2), 40-49.—Whereas lie detectors demand a con- 
scious subject, drugs and hypnosis work best when 
the conscious ego begins to nod. Essentially lie de- 
tectors are belief-verifiers rather than fact finding 
instruments. Drug and hypnotic techniques attempt 
to get the S to reconstruct the facts of the situation 
as he once saw them, All 3 techniques depend on 
the way the person interprets the primary perceptual 
datum he experiences. 1n view of some preliminary 
experimentation it is recommended that a more in- 
tegrated use of the 3 techniques be made. The dis- 
turbing fact is that so little experimental research 
has been done concerning the validity of the testi- 

mony when witnesses are subjected to these interroga- 
tion techniques. In addition research is needed on 
the condition under which the unreliable but sincere 
witnesses can testify with reasonable accuracy. Lie- 
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detection procedures, drugs (narcoanalysis), and hyp- 
nosis are compared with respect to application in 
witness interrogation, relevant findings, and critical 
evaluation of past research.—J. A. Fishman. 


3799. Mayer, Morris F. A guide for child-care 
workers. New York: Child Welfare League of 
America, 1958. vii, 184 p.—While a great deal has 
been written about the practices of the caseworker 
and other professionals in child welfare work, less has 
been published about the role of such child-care staff 
as house parents, counselors, children's supervisors, 
attendants, and child-care personnel in children's in- 
stitutions and hospitals. The aim of this book is to 
fill that lack. 8 chapters deal with these topics: the 
child as an individual, children as a group, meals and 
the meaning of food, everyday routines and needs, 
recreation and play, descipline, parents, the child- 
care worker as part of a team. An appendix contains 
a sample of a conference between a child-care worker 
and her supervisor.—L. B. Costin. 


3800. Miiller, Wilhelm Helmut. Uber die Ob- 
jektivitit von Anmutungsqualititen in der Hand- 
Schrift. (Objectivity of expressive qualities in hand- 
writing.) Psychol. Beit., 1957, 3, 364—389.—In a 
study of graphic characteristics, 10 graphologists 
were asked to rate 12 handwriting samples for the 
presence of 20 signs from a suggested list of 150. In- 
terrater agreement was 70%, considerably beyond 
Chance expectation. The findings are discussed in 
detail with a view toward establishing a list of ex- 
pressive graphological qualities. English and French 
summaries. 29 references.—H. P. David. 


3801. Ombredane, Andre; Robaye, Francine, & 
Robaye, Edmond. Résultats d’une application 
selon une technique nouvelle du Test des Rela- 
tions Spatiales de Minnesota à une population de 
noirs Aslampasu. (Results on the administrations 
by a new technique of the Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test to a Negro population of Asalampasu.) 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 379- 
395.—This technique considers the errors of form, 
dimension, and orientation during 2 transpositions of 
the form board pieces and the number of series of 
similarly shaped pieces identified. The test used with 
the Asalampasu proved sensitive to age differences 
up to 14 years. On the other hand, when age is 
equated, there is little difference among Ss classified 
according to the length of their schooling. It is the 
first time that the authors have reported a type of 
Operation where African Negroes show concern for 
speed—V. Sanua. 


3802. Parker, Clyde A., Wright, E. Wayne, & 
Clark, Selby G. Questions concerning the inter- 
view as a research technique. J. educ. Res., 1957, 
51, 215-222.—Information was obtained in an inter- 
view to determine whether students who had received 
Scholarships would have attended college without 
scholarship aid. Interviews were recorded and check 
interviews made. The degree of consistency was 
found to be such as to raise questions concerning the 
justification of the expense of interviewing when ques- 
tionnaires or similar techniques would be only slightly 
less reliable.—M. Murphy. 


3803. Rangell, Leo. Critique and methodology. 
In J. Frosch & N. Noss (Eds.), The annual survey 
of psychoanalysis. Vol. IV (see 33: 2457), 23-51.— 
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Papers summarized in this chapter deal with critique 
and methodology of psychoanalysis as a whole, as 
well as with these specific concepts: instinct theory; 
displacement phenomena and the libido theory; oedi- 
pus complex and pregenitality; theories of anxiety; 
dreams, transference, and the analytic situation. The 
chapter concludes with a critique of specific con- 
tributions or contributors. The literature reviewed 
“reflects a continuing and necessary attention to the 
question of the validity of the fundamental structure 
[of psychoanalysis]."—F. Costin. 

3804. Rey, André. Centration soutenue sur une 
táche intellectuelle simple. (Prolonged attention 
to a simple intellectual task.) Arch. Psychol., 
Genève., 1957, 36, 29-61.—Attentive behavior is ana- 
lyzed. Each activity has its own "attention effect" 
which results from the effect of numerous factors. 
A test of prolonged attention is presented (ordinal 
rearrangement of numbers). Its standardization is 
discussed. The implications for clinical studies are 
discussed.—H. C. Triandis. 

3805. Rosow, Irving. (Purdue U.) Interview- 
ing British psychiatrists. Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 
21, 279-287.—|n the light of his field experiences, 
the author examines 3 maxims of interviewing: the 
value of sponsorship in gaining entree, the im- 
portance of observing local mores of respondents, 
and the effect of anxiety aroused by the interview on 
respondents' performance. Most attention is devoted 
to anxiety and means of handling it to facilitate data 
collection from high status respondents.—H. W. 
Riecken. 

3806. Strunk, O., Jr. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll. Note on self-reports and religiosity. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 29.—“In attempting to determine 
the significance of differences between several varia- 
bles and high and low negative self-rating scores, 
Cowen [see 29: 2412] discovered a tendency for high 
scorers on the Brownfain Self-rating Inventory to 
hold less intense religious beliefs than low-scorers. 
:.. In the present study high self-rating scorers ob- 
tained a mean of 44.11 (N = 36) on the religious area 
of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and 
low scorers a mean of 43.61 (N = 36). This differ- 
ence is not significant (t—.21). Indeed, the trend 
is in the opposite direction from that suggested by 
Cowen’s data. Also, there were no significant differ- 
ences between high and low self-rating scorers on 
any of the 6 value areas covered by the AVL."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

3807. Swenson, Clifford H., Jr. (U. Tennessee) 
Empirical evaluations of human figure drawings. 
Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 431—466.—"Machover's hy- 
potheses concerning the DAP have seldom been sup- 
ported by the research reported in the literature in 
the past eight years. It is suggested that the opinion 
9f clinicians that the DAP is of value as a clinical 
instrument, despite the lack of experimental evidence 
to support this judgment, is due to the fact that the 

AP, in a few cases which impress the individual 
Clinician, does provide an indication of the nature 
ОЁ the individual client's problems. Some evidence 
Supports the use of the DAP as a rough screening de- 
vice and as a gross indicator of level of adjustment." 
87-item bibliography.—V. J. Meyer. 

3808. Tooker, Ellis D. (Board of Education, 
Hartford, Conn.) Counselor role: Counselor train- 
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ing. Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 263-267.—After 
presenting a somewhat detailed description of the role 
of the school counselor, 12 requirements for training 
are discussed.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also Abstract 4385) 
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3809, Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) A note on 
persistent responses in longitudinal Rorschach 
protocols. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 362-365.—The 
writer discusses 3 responses that are persistently re- 
peated in the 18 Rorschach protocols of one S col- 
lected over a period of 6 years between the ages of 4 
and 10. The writer concludes from his intimate 
knowledge of the S tested and the environmental de- 
terminants of the persistent Rorschach responses that 
“The tester should attempt to obtain data regarding 
pathological percepts from sources other than the ink- 
blot itself. This does impose upon the test user the 
responsibility of avoiding blind interpretations."— 
A. R. Jensen. 

3810. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule intercorrelations for 
two groups. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 87-91.—The raw 
scores on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
were intercorrelated for 130 college males and females. 
These were compared with the correlations obtained 
by Edwards using 1509 students of similar median 
and age range. In general the intercorrelations for 
both total groups were similar in direction and size. 
As found by Edwards the majority of the 16 variables 
were independent. Those that were not were dis- 
cussed “with no implication that more than a specific 
common continuum is involved.”—S. C. Ratner. 

3811. Armitage, Stewart G., & Pearl David. 
(VA Hosp., Battle Creek, Mich.) Unsuccessful 
differential diagnosis from the Rorschach, J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 479—484.— Тһе consistency 
with which individual or group diagnostic categoriza- 
tion can be predicted from the Rorschach was in- 
vestigated in two ways; one was an objective sta- 
tistical approach and the other a subjective judg- 
mental approach. In the first, an attempt was made 
to relate statistically either single or patterned Ror- 
schach determinants to previously made diagnostic 
judgments. The results failed to uncover any useful 
means of arriving at a diagnosis. The judgmental 
approach was found to be equally unsuccessful in 
achieving consistent diagnostic predictions.” —A. J. 
Bachrach. 

3812. Auld, Frank, Jr. Is Beck’s sample of Ror- 
schach testees representative? J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 135-136.—"The Beck sample can be con- 
sidered a representative sample of people in the 
middle social levels of the population who are in the 
middle years of life. It does not include adequate 
numbers of lower-lower-class persons, of upper- mid- 
dle-class and above, or of persons 40 years of age 
or older."—C. К. Bishop. SA Á x 

3813. Barendregt, J. T., Aris-Dijkstra, M., Di- 
ercks, L. M. J., & Wilde, С. J. S. De Rorschach- 
test als middel tot toetsing van de hypothese der 
psychosomatische specificiteit: Een cross-validatie. 
(The Rorschach test as a ш e fect 

othesis of psychosomatic specificity: A cross-v - 
fon.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 173-195.— 
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From the results of 2 cross validation studies with 
the Rorschach on patients with psychosomatic ail- 
ments, it is concluded that, although the hypothesis of 
psychosomatic specificity seems to be essentially cor- 
roborated, the Rorschach test is too complex to be 
used for further exploration of this hypothesis—R. 
Н. Houwink, 

3814. Behrens, Barbara, & Miles, Guy H. (State 
U. Iowa) A test of “tendency to analyze" for use 
with college men. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1957, 64, 
508-513.—A group of college men given a test of 6 
block designs, 3 from the WAIS and 3 original, were 
classified as “analyzers” or “non-analyzers” with 
high reliability. А biserial correlation of .77 was 
obtained between test score and the analyzer-non- 
analyzer dichotomy with the former group doing 
better.—C. F. Haner. 

3815. Bendien, J. Validatie-onderzoek van de 
Rail-Walking Test. (A validation study of the 
Rail-Walking Test.)  Nederl. Tijdsch. Psychol., 
1957, 12, 424-455.—A detailed study of Heath's Rail- 
Walking Test shows this test to be a good differ- 
entiator of organicity. A significant correlation 
between RWT performance and Wechsler Block De- 
sign scores was noted. The suggestion that rail- 
walking could be used as a test of "neuroticism" could 
not be corroborated, however.—R. Н. Houwink. 

3816. Bergius, Rudolf. (Free U., Berlin) Ver- 
gleich Charakterologischer Diagnosen im Unwis- 
sentlichen und im  Wissentlichen Verfahren. 

(Comparing characterological diagnoses based on 
unconscious and conscious procedures.) ^ Psychol. 
Beit., 1957, 3, 341-363.—In a study of experimental 
blind psychodiagnosis, 20 psychology students listed 
individual impressions of 6 adolescents based on a 
Series of photographs taken during a psychological 
examination. Small group judgments of individual 
youngsters were then obtained. Next, each group 
was asked to describe an S on the basis of an exten- 
Sive test battery. The photos were found inappro- 
priate for descriptive purposes; and blind diagnoses 
of test data were only slightly better, The findings 
are discussed in terms of the psychodiagnostic proc- 
ess, English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

: $817. Blackman, Nathan. (Malcolm Bliss Hosp., 

St. Louis, Mo.) The effects of group psychothera- 
peutic techniques on community attitudes toward 
Social maladjustment. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 197- 
204.—A. description is given of the use of the in- 
terview method, between leader (psychiatrist) and 
patient (delinquent), with the latter's minister, pro- 
bation officer, employer, lawyer, and the like, all 
present around the same conference table. The 
method is illustrated by case report—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

3818. Bladergroen, W. J. Problemen rondom 
de psychologische diagnostiek van leermoeilijk- 
heden. (Problems in the psychological diagnosis of 
learning difficulties.) Ned. Tijdsch. Psychol., 1957, 
12, 252-264.—A discussion of the problems in the 
psychodiagnosis of children which present learning 
difficulties. It is stressed that the computation of an 
IQ by means of intelligence tests is not sufficient but 
should be supplemented by projective tests in order 
to determine organic, functional, and emotional dis- 
turbances and to find a basis for therapeutic ap- 

proaches.—R. H. Houwink. 
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3819. Briskin, Gerald J., & Stennis, James W. 
Improving predictability of Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. US Armed Forces med, J ^ 
1957, 8, 539-543.—“An attempt was made to increase 
the predictive ability of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) by revalidating it 
to conform more readily with the specific population 
. . [army personnel] with which it was being used, 
This was accomplished by determining the means and 
standard deviations for each of the subscales and then 
recalculating the T scores for the population being 
studied, Making diagnostic predictions on the basis 
of four categories—normal, neurotic, character and 
behavior disorder, and psychotic—two judges, using 
the revalidated data, were able to predict with sig- 
nificant accuracy the final psychiatric diagnosis; 
using the standard MMPI profiles, their efforts were 
on a purely chance basis."—G. Н. Crampton. 


3820. Broen, William E., Jr. (U. Kansas) The 
use of psychometric sign tests in different popula- 
tions. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 117-118.—Meehl and 
Rosen's thesis regarding antecedent probabilities and 
the efficiency of diagnostic signs is extended to some 
specific problems of interpreting test results. The 
example is considered of routine testing of student 
populations with instruments whose diagnostic va- 
lidity was determined by discriminative power of 
items. It is pointed out how failure to consider the 
proportional sizes of the normal versus the hospital 
populations leads to spuriously high diagnosis of ab- 
normality in the student group.—5. C. Ratner. 


3821. Bühler, С., & Manson, M. P. The Ріс- 
ture World Test: A new projective technique. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 303-316.—The Picture World 
Test is a new projective technique, useful for groups 
as well as individuals, and for both diagnosis and 
therapy. PWT represents 12 scenes from life, such 
as farm, city, church, factory, war, prison, S can be 
creative, not only in selecting and arranging the pic- 
tures, but in connecting and adding landscapes, ve- 
hicles, etc. Cases and interpretations are quoted. 
The authors feel PW' is well suited to illustrate to 
patients their characteristic approaches and defenses 
to the world and toward their life goals.—R. W. 
Husband. 


3822. Cohen, Jacob. (Franklin D. Roosevelt VA 
Hosp.) A factor-analytically based rationale for 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. J. consult. 
Psychol, 1957, 21, 451-457.—A. rationale for the 
Subtests of the WAIS derived from factor analyses 
is presented. “Each subtest's measurement function, 
in terms of a dominant general factor (G), three 
major common factors (Verbal Comprehension, Per- 
ceptual Organization, Memory), and two minor 
factors was presented. The results in the three 
younger groups (18-19, 25-34, 45-54) were found 
to be quite similar, but some subtests undergo à 
Change in measurement function in the oldest group 
(60- over 75)." Specificities were “not found high 
enough to warrant unique interpretations of the sub- 
tests," a finding similar to a previous report of this 
author (see 27: 4251).—4. J. Bachrach. 


3823. Cox, F. N. (U. Melbourne) The Rosen- 
Zweig Picture-Frustration Study (Child Form). 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 141-148.— Findings sup- 
port the hypothesis that the Child Form of the P-F 
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test consists of 2 main groups of items: the child in- 
teracting with probable parent figures and the child 
interacting with peer figures. Also supported is the 
hypothesis that children’s responses to the 2 groups 
of items “could be used directly to predict the chil- 
dren’s customary or habitual responses to frustra- 
tion by parents and реегѕ.”—Р. E. Lichtenstein. 


3824. Chase, Philip H. (U. Colorado) Self con- 
cepts in adjusted and maladjusted hospital pa- 
tients. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 495-497.—"The 
present study represented an attempt to measure 
psychological maladjustment with Q-sort data yield- 
ing six adjustment measures utilizing concepts of 
self, of ideal self, and of the average other person. 
It was found that only measures containing the self 
sort could discriminate a group of 'adjusted' from 
three groups of 'maladjusted' hospitalized patients. 
'Maladjusted' Ss saw themselves as being different 
from their ideals and from their concepts of the aver- 
age other person, while ‘adjusted’ Ss did not. Both 
‘adjusted’ and ‘maladjusted’ Ss tended to hold similar 
conceptions of the ideal self and of the average other 
person.”—A, J. Bachrach. 


3825. Christie, Richard, & Budnitzky, Stanley. 
(Columbia U.) A short forced-choice anxiety 
scale. J. consult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 501. 


3826. Daniéls, M. J. M., & Kuyer, H. J. M. 
Persoonsbeoordeling als voorselectie voor bedrijfs- 
psychiatrisch onderzoek. (Personality rating as 
preselection for industrial-psychiatric examination.) 
Nederl. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 413-423.—The 
authors suggest the possibility that maladjusted per- 
sons employed in industry be screened by the psy- 
chologist before being subjected to psychiatric ex- 
amination and treatment.—R. H. Houwink. 


3827. De, Bimaleswar. Stimulus words as com- 
plex indicators in diagnostic free association. J. 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1957, 15, 152-162.—98 stimu- 
lus words, of which 50 were neutral and 48 emotional 
words, were selected from the lists of Jung, Kent and 
Rosanoff, Murphy, Rapaport, Tendler, and Crown. 
The words were tachistoscopically administered in 
random order to 50 adult, normal males. It was ex- 
pected, following Rapaport, that the emotional stimu- 
lus words were "most likely to touch upon conflicted 
sets of ideas and affects . . . and there would be a 
greater incidence of all disturbances on these words." 
'The result "definitely disproves the validity of the 
theory so far as the . . . group used in this study is 
concerned." 15-item bibliography.—D. Lebo. 


3828. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Lelord, G., & Perse, 
De la validité de l'inventaire multiphasique de 
personnalité du Minnesota. (Concerning the va- 
lidity of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory.) Ann, méd.-psychol, 1957, 2(1), 91-107. 
—In a study on 200 adult subjects, the MMPI pro- 
files were matched with clinical diagnosis and cor- 
related according to sex and pathological groupings. 
The results seem to validate satisfactorily the MMPI 
In the field of nosological diagnosis. Using blind 
analysis, a smaller sampling of 14 cases proved 100% 
correct when matched with psychiatric observation. 
The authors feel that MMPI can make an effective 
Contribution in problems of complex differential diag- 
nosis and in the many cases needing confirmation of 
a diagnostic hypothesis.—M. D. Stein. 
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3829. Dennis, Wayne. Performance of Near 
Eastern children on the Draw-A-Man Test. Child 
Develpm., 1957, 28, 427-430.—"Draw-a-Man tests 
given to children between the ages of 5 and 10 years 
in Lebanon and Egypt indicate that at ages 5 and 6 
the mean Goodenough quotient is approximately 100. 
In most groups the mean quotient decreases with age, 
A cultural explanation of this decrease is suggested.” 
—F. Costin, : 

3830. Dingman, H. F. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) Factor analysis of some tests of 
disposition rigidity. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
35-36.—13 tests of rigidity and flexibility admin- 
istered to 203 Ss, who “were not homogeneous with 
respect to age, sex, or educational level attained. Age 
ranged from 13 to 54... and educational level ranged 
from high school to graduate school. The tests were 
intercorrelated . . . and 8 factors were extracted by 
the Thurstone complete centroid method. . . . There 
does not seem to be any overlapping of the rigidity 
and fluency factors."—C. Н. Ammons. 

3831. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) The use of 
different test items in non-literate societies, Publ. 
opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 499-504.—A total of 292 male 
Africans from 3 societies (Luo, Ganda, and Zulu) 
were interviewed through interpreters and were ad- 
ministered a series of standardized psychological tests 
including Rorschach plates, ambiguous drawings, a 
Vigotsky-like sorting test, embedded figures, and 
tests of auditory and visual retention. This highly 
condensed report of part of the results emphasizes 
the finding that some pairs of items that seemed to 
concern the same area of behavior yielded similar but 
other pairs different results in the same society. The 
author cautions against reliance on single items to 
interpret a culture.—H. W. Riecken. 

3832. Epstein, Seymour, & Smith, Richard. (U. 
Massachusetts) Thematic apperception, Rorschach 
content, and ratings of sexual attractiveness of 
women as measures of the sex drive. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 473-478.—‘ Fifty-nine college males 
were given three projective tests, a test of thematic 
apperception, the Group Rorschach Test, and pic- 
tures of attractive women who were rated for sex 
appeal. In order to measure sex drive, a question- 
naire was anonymously filled out with information on 
average rate of sexual orgasm, number of days since 
last orgasm, and sexual responsivity at the moment. 
Two measures of drive were investigated, one based 
solely on rate; the other on satiation, as determined 
by days since last orgasm, relative to rate.” Among 
the major findings were the following : “Subjective 
judgment of sexuality was not significantly related 
to rate or satiation. . . . Sexual response scores on all 
three projective measures were directly and sig- 
nificantly associated with rate, but none was related 
to satiation.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3833. Faverge, J.-M. Utilisation de la régression 
question-test dans Геке interne d'un test ou 

"une échelle. (The use of the item-test regression 
in the study of the internal consistency of a test or 
scale.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 
6, 359-366.—To measure homogeneity through cor- 
relations, as is often done, is not appropriate because 
high correlation between each item and the test as a 
whole does not preclude the possibility of finding 2 
items A and B, A being more difficult than B for 
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high scoring Ss and easier for low scoring Ss. If 
there is homogeneity, each question should rank the 
various categories of Ss defined by the test variable 
in the same order, and each category of Ss should 
rank the questions in the same order. The cluster of 
item-test regressions could. be plotted graphically. 
These curves should be ascending and have no com- 
mon points which are common to all the curves.—/, 
Sanua. 

3834. Feifel, Herman; Abrahamson, Leonard 
S., Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith; Gundlach, Ralph; 
David, Henry P., & Forer, Bertram. Symposium: 
Research with projective techniques. J. proj. 
Tech., 1957, 21, 341-361.—7 writers discuss various 
important contributions to projective research in 
1956. Most references are to the TAT, while the 
Rorschach is absent. 3 of the researches discussed 
at length were considered by the Research Com- 
mittee of the Society for Projective Techniques to be 
the best published research using projective tech- 
niques.—4. R. Jensen. 

3835. Fein, L. G, & Allen, D. T. (Stamford, 
Conn.) Parts of speech ratio: A maturational 
and diagnostic index to ersonality function, Psy- 
chol. Newsltr., NYU, 1938, 9, 162-166.—It is shown 
that counts of 4 different parts of speech—nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs—covary with each other 
for the same population, but are different when com- 
pared across populations, i.e., normal, children, men- 
tally MM S. Maysner. 

3836. Friedman, Ira. (Cleveland Receiving Hos- 
pital) Characteristics of the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test heroes of normal, psychoneurotic, and 
paranoid schizophrenic subjects. J. proj. Tech., 
1957, 21, 372-376.—The characteristics of the TAT 
hero were compared in groups of normals, neurotics, 
and paranoid schizophrenics by means of a Q sort. 
The Q sort was also used to obtain a measure, of 
"ideal self concept" In normals there was greater 
correlation between TAT hero characteristics. and 
ideal self concept than in the neurotics and psy- 
chotics. The normal TAT hero is different from that 
of the neurotic and psychotic groups, which do not 
differ in this respect. The TAT hero of normals 
has greater feelings of adequacy, satisfaction, and. 
optimism about life, a less stressful relationship. with 
people and parents, and less depressive. qualities. 
The TAT hero characteristics of Schizophrenics were 
most variable.—4. R. Jensen, 

3837. Fujita, B. (U. Washington) Applicabil- 
ity of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
to Nisei. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 518-519.—50 men 
and 50 women Nisei students were given the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule and their Scores 
compared with those of the normative group. Paired 
Statements were matched adequately for the Nisei and 
the normative group, but there was a difference in 
the: organization of variables for Nisei men. Dif- 
ference in social class background may account for 
the variance.—C. H. Ammons. 

3838. Grygier, T. (Banstead Hosp., England) 
A factorial study of insularity. Psychol. Кер., 1957, 

3, 613-614.— This study is part of a series concerned 
with the development of the Dynamic Personality In- 
ventory, a projective type of test on which S marks 
300 items as "like" or "dislike" This study con- 
cerns the Ai scale, one of 30 scales, which.belongs to 
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the "anal retentive" pattern of attitudes and be- 
havior. It is designed to measure prejudice, paranoid 
attitudes, and insularity. It is related negatively to 
intelligence and education and positively to 3 of the 
“anal” scales. Results of factor analysis were con- 
sistent with the construction of a single scale, most 
items having high loadings on a general factor of 
insularity. The rotation, which produced а satis- 
factory solution in the first sample, did not satisfy 
the data in the second sample—C. H. Ammons, 

3839. Habets, J. J. G. M. Enige bevindingen 
over de Rosenzweig "Picture-Frustration Study” 
voor Kinderen. (Some experiences with the Ros- 
enzweig Picture-Frustration Study for children.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 205-228.—A dis- 
cussion of the test results of 150 boys and girls on the 
children’s form of the P-F Study shows predominance 
of the extrapunitive type of aggression and the ego- 
defensive reaction-type. The ego-blocking situations 
were found to give significantly more extrapunitive 
reactions, whereas superego-blocking situations yield 
significantly more intro- and impunition. No sig- 
nificant sex differences were found, but there was an 
age difference in the direction of older children being 
prevailingly less extrapunitive. No differences were 
found between groups of different intelligence levels, 
The author concludes by discussing some advantages 
and disadvantages of the їеѕ —R, Н. Houwink, 

3840. Hare, A. Paul, & Hare, Rachel T. The 
Draw-A-Group Test. J, genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 
51-59.—In an exploratory study Ss were 166 first- 
through third-grade children who were given the 
Draw-A-Group Test, an extension of use of human 
figure drawings for personality and adjustment evalu- 
ation. Ss use 18" X 24” paper and crayons to draw 
a picture of a group they like to play with best on 
playground, doing the thing they like best to do. 
Names of children in order in which they are drawn, 
plus story, are recorded. Teachers' rankings of 
classes from leaders to isolates were compared with 
authors' rankings based on pictures, and a significant 
average rank correlation of .52 was secured. When 
only extremes of each class ranking were taken into 
account, average rank correlation was .62, a signifi- 
cant increase. It was concluded that results support 
the hypothesis that children’s drawings of their group 
are related to their positions in the group.—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

3841. Homma, Masayasu. (Osaka U. School of 
Medicine) Studies on the H- -P (Buck). Folia 
Psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 1-26.—A study of the 
Buck’s House-Tree-Person Test administered to 183 
Japanese male and female psychiatric patients. 103 of 
the Ss were between the age of 16 and 25 years; edu- 
cational level ranged from junior high school to uni- 
versity; the major diagnostic categories included 
psychoneurosis (85 Ss), schizophrenia (48 Ss), gen- 
eral paresis (13 Ss), epilepsy (11 Ss). *Scorable" 
items are discussed, and significant differences. be- 


tween clinical Eroups are presented. 26 references.— 
M. L. Simmel, " 
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(М —4 in each) of illiterate Africans, The results 
are “affected by their lack of familiarity with the 
materials and their inability to follow instructions to 
such an extent as to render the test unsuitable.”—J. L. 
Walker. 

3843. Johnson, Thomas F. The function of the 
Mosaic Test in clinical practice. J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 51-58.—The Mosaic Test, while providing 
insight in the functioning of the individual, samples 
only cognitive and emotional behavior, hence limiting 
interpretation of the dynamic functioning of the S. 
Its great advantage is ease and brevity of administra- 
tion, with signs, indices, and patterns having mean- 
ing of a general nature, provided the patient's total 
performance is taken into consideration. Little sta- 
tistical reliability can be expected since the dynamics 
of function is being demonstrated.—C. K. Bishop. 


3844. Keats, J. A. (U. Queensland) A test of 
significance of difference between correlated pro- 
portions. Aust. J. Psychol., 1957, 9, 149-153.—The 
article reports “a likelihood ratio test of the sig- 
nificance of the difference between correlated propor- 
tions.” The test was developed by S. S. Wilks —P. 
E. Lichtenstein. 


3845. Kimmel, Herbert D. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Three criteria for the use of one-tailed 
tests. Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 351-353.— The follow- 
ing criteria are proposed as temporary guideposts for 
the use of one-tailed tests: “1. Use a one-tailed test 
when a difference in the unpredicted direction, while 
possible, would be psychologically meaningless. . . . 
2. Use a one-tailed test when results in the unpredicted 
direction will, under no conditions, be used to deter- 
mine a course of behavior different in any way from 
that determined by no difference at all, ... 3. Use a 
one-tailed test when a directional hypothesis is de- 
ducible from psychological theory but results in the 
opposite direction are not deducible from coexisting 
psychological theory."—1JV. J. Meyer. 


3846. Klopfer, Bruno. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Psychological variables in human cancer. 
J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 331-340.—In his Presidential 
Address to the Society for Projective Techniques the 
writer discusses the use of the Rorschach in re- 
search on personality factors in cancer patients, par- 
ticularly as concerns the relationship of personality to 
tate of cancer growth. Slow-growing and fast-grow- 
ing cases could be diagnosed from the Rorschach by 
the writer. An “ego psychology" type of rationale 
is put forth as an explanation for the relationship be- 
tween Rorschach characteristics and. rate of cancer 
growth.—4. R. Jensen. 


‚3847. Klugman, Samuel F. (VA Hosp., Coates- 
ville, Tenn.) Agreement between two tests as 
Predictors of college success. Personnel guid. J., 
1957, 36, 255-258.— The correlations of scores ob- 
tained by 151 nurses on the ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination and the California Test of Mental Maturity 
Were not significantly different from the data pub- 
lished by the authors of the CTMM. However, the 
Mean nonverbal and total scores were significantly 
different—G, S. Speer. 

3848. Kristof, Walter. (Marburg/Lahn, Institut 
für Psychologie, Gutenbergstrasse 18) Zur Frage 
der statistischen Sicherung von Profildifferenzen. 

€ the question of statistical assurance of differences 
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in test profiles.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 692-696.—Lienert’s statistical Concer of M 
terpretation of Test Profiles" (see 32: 4191) can be 
derived directly on the basis of probability theory and 
proves to be a maximum of attainable precision, The 
necessary assumptions of such a derivation, however, 
allow only a limited application of the concept—W. 
J. Koppitz. 

3849. Linhart, H. Power functions of tests con- 
cerning the product moment correlation coefficient. 
J. Nat. Inst. Personnel. Res., Johannesburg, 1957, 
7(1), 51-65.—A presentation is given of: graphs of 
the power function of correlation tests, a statistical 
test for conclusions, methods for designing and evalu- 
ating 2-way tests of hypotheses concerning the cor- 
relation in bivariate normal populations, charts for 
determining the necessary sample size, and power 
curves for tests of H:p=0. 7 charts.—J. L. Walker. 

3850. Loevinger, J. (Jewish Hosp. St. Louis) 
Objective tests as instruments of psychological 
theory. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 635-694.—“The lines 
of evidence which together establish the construct 
validity.of .a test refer to its content, its internal 
structure, and relation to outside variables. A single 
explanation or theory must encompass all evidence 
for construct validation to be approximated. Sys- 
tematic factors affecting retests with the same or 
parallel forms result in secular trends in test be- 
havior. In general, secular trends must be assumed 
to exist; classical reliability theory assumes that they 
do not. A method of test construction based on con- 
struct validation can dispense with test-retest and 
parallel form reliability. A psychometrics with con- 
struct validity as its central concept can be used as a 
framework for viewing many recent contributions to 
psychometrics, some of which support a construct- 
oriented psychometrics and others of which contrast 
with it."—C. Н. Ammons. 

3851. Mandler, George; Lindzey, Gardner, & 
Crouch, Robert G. (Harvard U.) Thematic Ap- 
perception Test: Indices of anxiety in relation to 
test anxiety. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 466- 
474.—The* relationship between 11 TAT signs of 
anxiety previously studied by Lindzey and Newburg 
and $s’ scores on a Test Anxiety Scale developed by 
Mandler and Sarason was investigated. The ‘Ss 
were drawn from an introductory social relations 
course at Harvard. Of the 1l TAT anxiety signs, 
only 1 was significantly related to the test anxiety 
scores. Based on the previous study by Lindzey and 
Newburg (see 29: 7294) as well as the present study, 
it is concluded that formal variables rather than con- 
tent variables in the TAT are more likely measures 
of anxiety.—]V. Coleman. 

3852. Masling, Joseph M. (Syracuse U.) Тһе 
effects of warm and cold interaction on the inter- 
pretation of a projective protocol. J. proj. Tech., 
1957, 21, 377-383,—“The author arranged appoint- 
ments for 8 members of his class in projective tech- 
niques to administer and interpret two Rotter In- 
complete Sentence Tests. The examiners were not 
aware that the test subjects were accomplices, each 
of whom responded with faked, memorized stem end- 
ings. These protocols were constructed so that they 
could be considered alternate forms. Every examiner 
saw one accomplice who acted warm and another who 
acted cold. . . . The interpretations which the ex- 
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aminers made of the protocols were analyzed for the 
number of positive, negative, and other statements. 
... The data indicated: (a) when an examiner tested 
two subjects he made more positive statements about 
the one who liked him than about the one who did 
not; and (b) when subjects were warm to the 
examiner they were perceived more positively than 
when they were cold.”—A. R. Jensen. 


3853. Mednick, Sarnoff A. (Harvard U.) Gen- 
eralization as a function of manifest anxiety and 
adaptation to psychological experiments. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 491—494.—"Groups of high, 
medium, and low anxious (HA, MA, and LA) Ss as 
measured by the Heineman forced-choice form of 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) were 
tested for stimulus generalization (SG). An un- 
expected finding—the MA Ss showed more SG than 
HA and LA Ss—led to a re-examination of the data. 
The results of this tended to support an interpreta- 
tion which sees a high MAS score as indicating a 
low threshold for anxiety elicitation by a specific 
stress stimulus as opposed to a chronic state. The 
results suggest that this low threshold can adapt out 
with repeated experience in the situation. A com- 
parison of the HA and LA Ss that were relatively 
experimentally naive indicated that the HA group 
shows more SG than the LA group.’—A, J. Bach- 
rach. 


3854. Meier, Gerald. (Iowa State Coll) Fur- 
ther study on comparison of the Ream Motility 
Test with the Rotary Activity Test. Proc. Iowa 
Acad. Sci, 1957, 64, 553-556.—Comparison of per- 
formance on the Ream Motility Test and the Rotary 
Activity Test showed substantial correlations although 
sufficient differences to lead the author to conclude 
they measure different neuromuscular functions. 
Highest relationships are obtained using the preferred 
hand.—C. F. Haner. 


3855. Moss, C. Scott. (State Hospital No. 1, 
Fulton, Mo.) A note on the use of the schizo- 
phrenic in Rorschach content analysis. J. proj. 
Tech., 1957, 21, 384—390.—" Psychoanalytic theory 
posits that because of a breakdown of repression and 
the employment of archaic modes of thinking, the 
Schizophrenic has especial faculty in understanding 
symbolic phenomena. A limited sample obviously 
resistricts the conclusions that can be drawn from 
this exploratory study; neverthelessless, it was found 
that in the absence of formal psychological training 
at least some schizophrenics have the ability to intuit 
personality dynamics manifested in Rorschach per- 
cepts. These results suggest an additional approach 
to the difficult problem of investigating the increas- 
ingly employed procedure of Rorschach content analy- 
sis."—4. №. Jensen. 


3856, Murphy, Paul D., Ferriman, M. Richard, 
& Bolinger, Russell W. (USAF Hosp., Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio) The Kahn Test 
of Symbol Arrangement as an aid to psychodiag- 
nosis. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 503-505. —'The 
symbol patterns yielded by the Kahn Test of Symbol 
Arrangement of 48 patients were blindly sorted by 
a member of the neuropsychiatric team of an Air 
Force hospital who had had no contact with the pa- 
tients. The sorter was able to correctly identify a 
highly significant number of neurotics, persons with 
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character and behavior disorders, organics, and schizo- 
phrenics. The results support the work of earlier in- 
vestigators who have used this technique and bear out 
the prediction made by an early reviewer of this test." 
—A. J. Bachrach, 


3857. Offenkrantz, William, & Whittier, John R, 
(Dept. of Psychiatry, 950 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill.) A rapid interdisciplinary method for neuro- 
psychiatric evaluation of family groups. J. лето. 
ment. Dis. 1957, 125, 570-573.—An initial meth- 
odology, its advantages and significances, is described 
for studying family groups through an interdiscipli- 
nary program requiring one whole day.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


3858. O'Reilly, P. O., Holzinger, Rudolf, & 
Blewett, Duncan. (Box 39, North Battleford, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada) The Pfister Colored Pyramid 
Test. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 1957, 125, 385-387.— 
"Sixty-eight consecutively admitted patients were 
tested with the Pfister Pyramid Test. Of this group, 
43 were classed as schizophrenic, 25 as non-schizo- 
phrenic. Seventy-seven per cent of the schizophrenic 
subjects destroyed the pyramid by the use of white, 
and eight per cent of the non-schizophrenic group 
destroyed, The Pyramid Test thus differentiates be- 
tween these groups at the one per cent level of sig- 
nificance.”—N. H. Pronko. 


3859. Pareek, Udai. (National Institute of Basic 
Education, New Delhi) Reliability of the Indian 
adaptation of Rosenzweig P-F Study (Children’s 
Form). J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1958, 2, 18-23.— 
The percentage of agreement between 2 scorers for a 
sample of 100 protocols was found to be 79, which 
Tose to 98 after the differences were mutually dis- 
cussed, Matrix reliability (found by retesting after 
a 215-month period) ranged from .51 to .78 for the 
various factors and was .56 for GCR. Consistency 
percentage values range from 56 to 91.—U. Pareek. 


3860. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) The use 
of projective tests in vocational counseling. Educ. 
Psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 533-555.— Based on a re- 
view of the literature, Patterson concludes that in 
their present state of development projective tech- 
niques have little to offer specifically to vocational 
counseling. "There is sufficient doubt of their validity 
in assessing general personality adjustment to ques- 
tion their use in this area to evaluate such things as 
employability or general occupational adjustment." 
Cronbach's suggestion is cited that “it would accord 
well with scientific ethics to abandon the Rorschach 
test, save in research studies, until such time as the 
true or false hypotheses are much better distin- 
guished.”—W. Coleman. 


3861. Porteus, Stanley D. Los desenvolvimien- 
tos del Test de Laberintos de Porteus. (Develop- 
ments of the Porteus Maze Test.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1956, 11, 5-16. Presents a resumé of 
the numerous uses and values of the maze test and 
characterizes it as one of the great and original psy- 
chometric contributions of this century. The capacity 
for planning as an aspect of intelligence is stressed, 
and the maze test is presented as a superior tech- 
nique for measuring this capacity under a variety of 
conditions. It is indicated that research is in progress 
in several countries and in widely different cultures. 
23 references.—R. C. Browning. 
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3862. Ramachandra Rao, S. K., & Ramadevi, T. 
(All India Institute of Mental Health, Banglore) An 
experiment in the analysis of TAT responses. 
Pratibha, 1958, 1, 42-50.—Responses to 5 stories of a 
TAT set prepared for Indian adults (20 cards) by 
one S have been analyzed in terms of topological 
representations. It is claimed that this analysis not 
only substantiates the known history of the S, but 
“newer insights into his reactions and a clearer under- 
standing of the dynamics underlying them are 
achieved.” —U. Pareek. 


3863. Roemer, Georg A. Observaciones sobre 
el psicodiagnóstico de Rorschach. (Observations 
on Rorschach’s psychodiagnostics.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1956, 11, 55-67.—A discussion of vari- 
ous aspects of the Rorschach test by a person who 
knew Rorschach. Rorschach never considered his 
test as a definitive instrument, particularly the validity 
of the data on symptoms. Rorschach saw the defects 
in his scoring system, but his untimely death pre- 
vented his renovation of the original methodology. 
Several discrepancies and apparent contradictions in 
Rorschach's works are pointed out. The real merit 
and contribution of Rorschach is in the creation of 
a new language for psychology and characterology. 
—R. C. Browning. 


.3864. Rubin-Rabson, Grace. Item order and 
difficulty in four verbal sub-tests of the Bellevue- 
Wechsler scale. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 167— 
174.—4 of Bellevue-Wechsler verbal subtests were 
analyzed for item order and difficulty for a group of 
60 adults. Information, comprehension, and simi- 
larity tests revealed tendency for items to cluster in 
groups of similar difficulty, abrupt augmentation of 
difficulty from group to group, and extreme fluctua- 
tions in item difficulty. Arithmetic test was too easy 
for this sample. Only the last 3 problems differ- 
entiated ability, and Item 10 was passed by half the 
group.—S. M. Schoonover. 


. 3865. Sachs, Lisbeth J. On changes in identifica- 

tion from machine to cripple. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1957, 12, 356-375.—The child played at being 
a machine and drew a machine when asked to draw a 
person, The identification with a machine was a 
projection of the child’s aggression and an attempt 
to control it by immobilizing himself. The cripple 
appears after separations from mother, during the 
school crisis, and after the loss of a friend. The 
therapist abandoned techniques used with neurotic 
children and actively acted as an auxiliary ego by 
using controls to stop the boy’s regression and with- 
drawal.—D. Prager. 


3866. Sacks, Joseph M., & Cohen, Murray L. 
(V.A. Hosp. Brockton, Mass.) Contributions of 
the Rorschach test to the understanding of “act- 
peut: behavior. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
| 136—А Rorschach record is presented for il- 
lustrative purposes to help develop the thesis that this 
test is useful not only as a diagnostic tool but as an 
instrument that can give a better understanding of the 
Structural and dynamic aspects of acting-out behavior. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


3867. Sarason, Irwin G. (U. Washington) Test 
anxiety, general anxiety, and intellectual perform- 
ee J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 485-490.—" The 
Telationships of anxiety as measured by the Test 
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Anxiety (TA) and General Anxiety (GA) ques- 
tionnaires to entrance examinations and grade point 
averages were studied.” Among the findings was 
the result that “TA scores tended to correlate nega- 
tively with measures of academic achievement, al- 
though with increase in number of years in college 
the negative correlation disappeared. СА scores 
failed to correlate significantly with entrance examina- 
tion scores, but tended to correlate positively with 
grade point averages.” From these and other results, 
the author concludes that “relationships between anx- 
iety and achievement variables depend to an important 
extent on the nature of the instrument employed to 
measure anxiety.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3868. Sauer, R. E, & Marcuse, Е. L. (State 
College of Washington) Overt and covert re- 
cording. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 391-395.—“The 
study is concerned with differences in response to 
TAT cards of high and low anxiety Ss to overt 
(microphone and recording apparatus in view) and 
covert (microphone and recording apparatus con- 
cealed) procedures. It also asks the question as to 
whether, within the high or within the low anxiety 
groups, differences due to the type of recording, overt 
or covert, may be found.” Degree of anxiety was 
measured by the Taylor MAS. Overt recording was 
found to influence significantly high anxiety Ss to 
use a greater number of words, to respond more 
quickly, and to talk at a faster rate than during covert 
recording. This was true, though not with word 
count, to a lesser degree in low anxiety Ss."—A. R. 
Jensen. Y 

3869. Scheier, I. Н. (0. Illinois) What is an 
“objective” test? Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 147-157.— 
“This paper develops a definition of ‘objective test,’ 
based on current notions of test objectivity but sys- 
tematically going beyond them in a review of general 
characteristics possible or necessary in such tests. 
Objective tests are distinguished from questionnaires 
and ratings in that, ideally, they do not permit S to 
misrepresent himself on whatever behavior or char- 
acteristics the test aims to measure. Moreover, ob- 
jectivity differs from validity in that what a test aims 
to measure may or may not be related to a given 
validating criterion.” —C. H. Ammons. 


3870. Shaklee, A. B. (U. Denver) A note on 
significance tests. Psychol. Rep. 1957, 3, 598.—“In 
choosing a test rationale we must not only consider 
experimental alternatives that may interest later 
workers, but should guard against bias in attempting 
to foresee the future. It is proposed that this last 
consideration is a strong, though much neglected, 
argument against some present uses of one-tailed 
tests in psychology. We can profit from Fisher's 
recent emphasis, in relation to inference, that re- 
search outcomes are disseminated to serve a great 
variety of purposes and that no one can foresee all 
of these.’”—C. H. Ammons. 

3871. Diei ua T. E. ide Mo 
analysis scheme for group projection tes E 
Ја скор Res., Mysore, 1958, 2, 24-41.—Clark's 
scheme for scoring was adopted for formulating an 
analysis scheme for scoring stories collected by ad- 
ministering projection tests in group situation. For 
reliability purpose 2 stories were scored by 3 psy- 
chologists each from the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and India. “A remarkable degree of agree- 
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ment” was found to exist. The scheme is presented 
in the appendix, and also 20 stories of a boy.—U. 
Pareek. t 


3872. Shanmugam, T. E. (U. Madras) Per- 
sonality traits as estimated by teachers, parents 
and the Verbal Projection Test. Psychol. Stud., 
Mysore, 1957, 2(2), 21-30.—The author’s Verbal 
Projection Test was administered to 23 boys between 
10 and 18 years of age. Children’s personality traits 
revealed by the VPT were estimated by teachers and 
parents. No significant relation was found to exist 
between VPT results on the one hand and estimates 
by teachers and parents on the other. “The results 
confirmed the assumption that when an individual 
interprets any ambiguous material he reveals his con- 
vert personality and when teachers and parents rate 
the personality of their pupils and children, they 
rate only the overt part of their personalities."—U. 
Pareek. 


3873. Shanmugam, T. E. (U. Madras) The 
Verbal Projection Test stories of delinquent and 
non-delinquent boys. II. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 
1957, 2(1), 34-44.—The author's Verbal Projection 
Test was administered to 20 delinquent and 20 non- 
delinquent boys. The results of the analysis of the 
responses shows that "though the non-delinquents 
have greater frequency of needs revealed in their 
stories, the helpful influences from the environment 
being greater than the frustrating influences, both 
the reactions and the dominant personality traits re- 
vealed are more on the adjustment side." Rosen- 
zweig’s concept of frustration tolerance is significant 
in this respect. —U. Pareek. 


3874. Shaw, Louis C., & Henry, William E. A 
method for the comparison of groups: A study in 
thematic apperception. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1956, 54, 207-253.—This study reports methods for 
using the Thematic Apperception Technique as a re- 
search tool in the study of the psychological charac- 
teristics of nonclinical groups. Through the use of 
selected TAT variables (listed and illustrated in an 
appendix) the authors offer techniques for analysis 
which “cover significant and representative aspects of 
the data.” These techniques were employed in a 
study of 45 urban American, middle-class, male busi- 
ness executives. “It is hoped that it has been shown 
that although conclusions are derived by devious 
ways, and by the simultaneous consideration of mul- 
tiple cues, this process need not be tortuous or hope- 
lessly obscure.” —G. G. Thompson. 


: 3875, Silverstein, А. В. (U. Maryland School of 
Medicine) “Diagnosing” Szondi's pictures. J, 
proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 396-398.—20 undergraduate 
psychology majors took the Szondi Test and then 
attempted to match the stimulus pictures with their 
proper psychiatric diagnoses. 8 Ss differed from 
chance at better than the 597 level; the number of 
significant differences is significant at the .001 level. 
"The frequency and the accuracy with which a sub- 
ject used a given diagnostic category was related 
neither to the strength of the drive represented by 
that category nor to the S's acceptance of the drive, 
as measured by the Szondi. It would appear that 
performance in the psychodiagnostic matching pro- 
cedure is not a function of the personality dynamics 
of the ‘diagnostician.’ Evidence from other studies 
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suggests that familiarity with the psychiatrie dis- 
orders represented in the Szondi may be the critical 
factor in making accurate 'diagnoses. "— 4. К. Jen- 
sen. 


3876. Solem, Allen R. (U. Maryland) An ex- 
perimental test of two theories of involvement in 
role playing. Int. J. Sociometry, 1957, 1, 163-170.— 
2 theories of involvement in role playing are dis- 
cussed: one regarding involvement as stemming from 
conscious intellectual identification and the other re- 
garding involvement as situational factors which lead 
the individual to essentially assume the role, "Through 
an experimental design, the author discovers that the 
theory of involvement as conscious and intellectual 
in nature is unsatisfactory and that the situational 
theory can better account for his data.—J. W. M. eyer. 


38/7. Sterne, David M. (VA Hosp. Vancouver, 
Wash.) А note on the use of Doppelt's short 
form of the WAIS with psychiatric patients. J. 
consult. Psychol, 1957, 21, 502—‘Doppelt’s short 
form of the WAIS appears to be applicable and use- 
ful with male psychiatric patients in a general medi- 
cal and surgical hospital. Although the number of 
neurological cases is small, the results are suggestive 
that prediction with such cases would be somewhat 
less accurate than with individuals whose performance 
is unhampered by organic brain involvement."—4. J. 
Bachrach. 


3878. Stinissen, J. De waarde van de Arthur- 
schaal. (The value of the Arthur Point Scale.) 
Tijdschr. Stud. Beroepsorient., 1957, 4, 97-121.— 
From a bibliographic and experimental study, the 
author concludes that Form I of the Grace Arthur 
Point Scale has good reliability and a correlation of 
.74 with the Terman-Merrill scale. It is capable of 
improvement and of local adaptations. The worth of 
Form II remains uncertain.—R. Piret. 


3879. Super, Donald E. The consumer and the 
producer. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. 
Test. Serv., 1957, 112-116.— This paper is a discus- 
Sion of the points raised by Edward Landy. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the need for a new type 
of diagnostic test, for teams of psychologists and 
technicians, for a Test Consumers’ Union, and for 
the training of test users.—R. L. McCornack. 


3880. Ullmann, Leonard P. (VA Hospital, Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Productivity and the clinical use of 
TAT cards. J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 399-403.—“The 
purpose of this research was: (1) to investigate dif- 
ferences between TAT cards as stimuli leading to 
the production of emotional words; (2) to relate 
these differences to the frequency of use of the cards 
in a clinical setting; (3) to compare these results 
with other reports of productivity of response to ТАТ 
cards; and (4) to demonstrate the practicality of 
using scores such as the median number of emotional 
words as a measure of the effect of stimulus variables 
on the responses of subjects. . . . Highly reliable 
differences were found between the median number 
of emotional words elicited by different TAT cards. 
The frequency with which the cards were selected 
for use by the examiners was related positively and 
significantly to the amount of material elicited by 
these cards."—4. №, Jensen, 


3881. Wallon, Edward J. & Webb, Wilse B. 
(USN School of Aviation Medicine) The effect of 
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varying degrees of projection on test scores. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1957, 21, 465-472.—In a study of the ef- 
fect of degrees of projection on test scores, among the 
results obtained were the findings that “significant dif- 
ferences occur between projective and objective ver- 
sions of the same test in which the objective forms 
yield scores which approximate ‘socially acceptable’ 
responses to a considerably greater extent than do 
the projective versions . . . it was also found that 
the scores derived from a partial objectification of 
the. projective technique resembled ‘socially unac- 
ceptable’ responses (extrapunitiveness and malad- 
justed), as obtained on the projective version of the 
test, considerably more than fully objective adapta- 
tions."—4. J. Bachrach. 


3882. Watkinds, Charles, & Deabler, Herdis L. 
(Louisiana State О. School of Medicine) Re- 
sponses of chronic schizophrenic patients to 
tachistoscopic presentation of Rorschach figures. 
J. proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 404—409.— The Rorschach 
plates were presented tachistoscopically at various 
exposure times from 1/100", 1/10", 1", to unlimited 
time to 16 chronic schizophrenics. There was little 
increase in number of responses with increase in 
exposure time. The number of responses was gen- 
erally small at all exposure times. There was con- 
siderable perseveration and marked perceptual rigidity. 
—A. R. Jensen. 


‚3883. Wilson, R. N. The poet and the projec- 
tive test. J. Aesthet., 1958, 16, 319-327—An un- 
published form of the TAT in color and with “looser 
Structure, less realistic scenes" was given to a group 
of recognized poets characterized as avant-garde. 
Many of the Ss refused or were unable to tell a story. 
The themes which were given by the poets showed 
more conflict than those normally given by students, 
and their heroes resolved their difficulties less suc- 
cessfully. The poets did not differ from students in 
the needs for achievement and autonomy. The poets 
were prone to aesthetic criticisms, a sort of defensive 
self-analysis, and much self-reference and were, natu- 
rally, very fluent. Their fantasied characters were 
held at considerable distance.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


3884. Wohl, Julian. (VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Detroit, Michigan) A note on the generality of 
constriction. J. proj. Tech, 1957, 21, 410-413.— 
This study was an attempt to explore the extent to 
which constriction is a general personality charac- 
teristic. After an analysis of some ways in which 
the concept is used in clinical psychology, measures 
representing these usages were selected and 31 sub- 
Jects were tested. The scores on these measures, 
which included the Rorschach Test, TAT, Bender- 
Gestalt, peer ratings on a constriction scale, an inter- 
est test, and the Semantic Differential technique, were 
intercorrelated. The results indicate that very little 
Senerality can be attributed to the constriction con- 
Cept."—4. R. Jensen. 


Nos Wolf, Irving. (Harvard Medical School) 
pe acting out and Rorschach test content. 
+ proj. Tech., 1957, 21, 414-419.—The hypothesis is 
tested that there is an inverse correlation between 
acting out" of hostility and anatomy responses on 
€ Rorschach. The hypothesis was not substantiated, 
and the results are discussed in relation to other 
rschach indices of hostility—A. R. Jensen. 
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3886. Zaidenberg-Solomonidis, D., & Martich. 
Etude d'une epreuve de depistage du dysfonc- 
tionnement psychique. (A study of a test to de- 
termine psychic dysfunction.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 197-203.—The test con- 
sists in asking Ss to count as fast as possible an 
amount of 1.183 francs made up of different coins. 
The group of normal Ss is distinguished in a very 
significant way from the group made up of patho- 
logical cases on the basis of success and failure, 
Such variables as duration, and the methods used in 
solving the problem are evaluated. English and 
Spanish summaries.—/. Sanua. 


3887. Zecca, Graziella. (U. Genoa) Alcuni 
aspetti delle risposte di colore nel Rorschach in- 
fantile. (Some aspects of color responses in the 
child's Rorschach.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1957, 18, 401-418.—The child's color responses are 
discussed and illustrated, with emphasis on frequency 
of color responses, color naming, color shock, color 
response perseveration, and color responses given to 
achromatic cards. Phenomenological aspects of the 
chromatic blots are emphasized.—E. Rosen. 


TREATMENT METHODS 


3888, ——. Why cataract patients fail to accept 
surgery. Sight-saving Rev., 1957, 27, 204-210.— 
“The younger the patient, the more likely it is that 
he will accept eye surgery. More men than women 
undergo cataract surgery. A greater proportion of 
blind people living with friends or relatives than liv- 
ing alone accept eye surgery.” More patients cate- 
gorized as well adjusted underwent the operation. 
“There is a need for greater interpretation by physi- 
cians and medical social workers so that patients will 
have a better understanding of what surgery may 
mean to them and their families."—N. J. Raskin. 


3889. Abramson, Harold A. Lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide (LSD-25): XXII. Effect on transfer- 
ence. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 51-98.—A 3-hour ver- 
batim recording of a patient under the influence of 
LSD-25 is presented to illustrate its uses in connec- 
tion with the transference-countertransference process 
in therapy. The patient had unconscious resentment 
against authority and the analyst. On the basis of 
the data, and other previous reports, it is believed 
that LSD-25 intensifies the relationship with. the 
physician during the elated state it produces. The 
transference-countertransference process was brought 
out in bold relief against the analysis as a whole. 
Unconscious homosexual conflicts were mobilized and 
utilized, and the effects on the patient's functioning. 
were scrutinized. Unconscious hostility toward mi- 
nority groups was disclosed for the first time, and 
the behavior of the patient was effectively modified 
so that better communication with these groups was 
possible.—R. W. Husband. Ў 


3890. Ader, Robert, & Clink, Daniel W. (Na- 
tional Institutes of Health) Effects of chlorproma- 
zine on the acquisition and extinction of an avoid- 
ance response in the rat. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 
1957, 121, 144-148.—Rats receiving 1.5 or 3.0 mgm/ 
kgm chlorpromazine were compared with saline con- 
trols for acquisition and extinction of avoidance in 
a modified Miller-Mowrer shuttlebox. The chlor- 
promazine animals required significantly more trials 
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than the controls to meet the criterion for avoidance. 
“Without regard for the conditions under which the 
response was acquired, chlorpromazine (1.5 mgm/ 
kgm) decreased resistance to extinction. Whereas 
there were no differences in comparable groups under 
the smaller dosage, 3.0 mgm/kgm of chlorpromazine 
decreased the resistance of animals having acquired 
the response under placebo."—G. A. Heise. 


3891. Agorio, R., Bachini, O., da Costa, R., & 
Tobler, H. Mutation des tableaux cliniques aprés 
les cures de sommeil. (Changes in clinical patterns 
after sleep therapy.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 2, 
303-314.—Observations of 180 Uruguayan patients 
before, during, and after therapy were made. Treat- 
ment involved sleep therapy with and without medica- 
tion or shock. For purposes of analysis, the patients 
were categorized into 8 groups according to syn- 
dromes, such as anxiety neurosis, schizoparanoid anx- 
iety, etc. Approximately 14 improved. Of these, 20 
were psychotics and 36 were neurotics.—L. А. Ost- 
lund. 


3892. Aliaga L., Pedro; Querol L., Mariano, & 
Chicata, Miguel A. Succinilcolina en los trata- 
mientos de choque. (The use of succinylcholine in 
shock treatments.) ^ Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1957, 20, 440-450.—A critical review of the use of 
succinylcholine in electroshock therapy. 25 refer- 
ences.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3893. Andersen, E, Kemp, A. Kirkegaard, 
Aage; Kirkegaard, G., Klinken-Rasmussen, T., 
Lyager, T., Nielsen, J. B., Olsen, Henry; Rokkjaer, 
Estrid; Rgntorp Schack, P, & Schulsinger, Е. 
Clinical experiences with Serpasil treatment in a 
mental hospital. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1957, Suppl. 
No. 117, 82 p.—The authors did double blind stud- 
ies with placebos in 111 patients, They rated the ex- 
tent of the benefit by general use of Serpasil in 1027 
patients and differentiated the particular effect on 
certain pathological states in 26 acute psychiatric pa- 
tients and in 50 very dangerous, criminally insane pa- 
tients. In 32 patients who did not show any effect 
previously the dosage was increased considerably, and 
in 107 cases Serpasil was replaced by Thorazine, 225— 
300 mg. per day. Somatic complications are reported 
and led to discontinuation in 149 instances. There 
was one complication in 1000 electroshock treatments 
pus with Serpasil 22 references—R, Kael- 

ing. 


3894. Apter, J., & Rinsley, D. B. Counteraction 
of the effects of mepazine on the eye by means of 
parasympathomimetic drugs. J. clin, exp. Psycho- 
bath., 1957, 18, 335-341.—The study included 26 pa- 
tients receiving from 50-600 mg. of mepazine daily 
to elucidate subjective complaints related to ocular 
dysfunction. Various symptoms are described. The 
investigations indicate that previously noted effects 
of mepazine on the eye are a result of the atropine- 
like action of the drug.—S. Kavruck. 


3895. Arentsen, K. (Sindssygehospitalet, Risskov, 
Denmark) An investigation of the questionnaire 
method by means of the Cornell Index (Form 
N2): III. Results for military psychiatric cases. 
IV. Discriminative ability: Clinical use. Аса 
Psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32, 361-388.— These are the 
third and fourth reports of results by the author on the 
relevance of the Cornell Index to psychiatric diag- 
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nosis and military fitness. Part III deals with the 
"psychiatric material": 200 soldiers admitted to a 
medical department and referred for psychiatric ex- 
amination. Average M for this group is significantly 
higher than for the "somatic" and “psychosomatic” 
material discussed in Parts I and II respectively. In 
Part IV the findings are combined, and it is shown 
that the index does have considerable discriminative 
ability when M is 8 and below or 17 and above. 
However, the author concludes that questionnaires 
like the index "contribute little or nothing to psy- 
chiatric examinations [but] are of interest for psy- 
chiatric theory" as attempts to quantify descriptions. 
—R. Kaelbling. 

3896. Arseni, Constantin. El tratamiento qui- 
rürgico del temblor. (The surgical treatment of 
tremor.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 194— 
206.—When other medical treatments have failed, 
surgery is indicated to remove tremor. The selective 
combined pyramidotomy is now the most recom- 
mended surgical operation.—R. M. Frumkin. 

3897. Ashby, Jefferson D., Ford, Donald H., 
Guerney, Bernard С., Jr, & Guerney, Louise Е. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Effects on clients of a 
reflective and a leading type of psychotherapy. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(24) (Whole No. 453), 
32 p.—Problems related to the type of therapy, the 
personality characteristics, and interpersonal relation- 
ships of client and therapist are subjected to experi- 
mental study. The evidence gathered suggests that: 
(a) different therapeutic approaches produce different 
effects on the client, (b) “individual therapists create 
different effects on their clients independent of the 
type of therapy,” (c) “pre-therapy characteristics of 
clients” tend to “relate differentially to the clients’ 
reactions to therapy in reflective and leading types 
of therapy.” These and other pertinent observations 
and conclusions lead the authors to state that “major 
advances in the effective use of psychotherapy will 
come most quickly from carefully designed and ex- 
ecuted research." 33 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3898. Ауд, Е, J., Jr. A critique of tranquilizing 
drugs. In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psycho- 
tropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 548-555.—While these 
drugs have value in treatment regimens, they are not 
universally effective. None is a final answer to the 
treatment of emotional and mental disorders. They 
should be used in combination “with psychotherapy 
and environmental adjustments which favor recov- 
ery.” Through their experimental and clinical uses 
much new information for the behavior sciences can 
be expected—L. A. Pennington. 

3899. Ayd, Е. J., Jr. A clinical evaluation of 
methyl-phenidylacetate hydrochloride (Ritalin). 

. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1957, 18, 342-346.—Methyl- 
phenidylacetate hydrochloride is a safe analeptic, very 
safe in relieving symptoms of rauwolfia or chlor- 
promazine oversedation, does not prevent side effects, 
and is of little value in treating endogenous depres- 
sion.—S. Kavruck. 

3900. Bach, George R. Pathological aspects of 
therapeutic groups. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 
133-148.— Various aspects of group pathology are de- 
scribed. Nondirective leadership techniques are not 
conducive to prevention or cure of group pathology. 
Pathogenic tendencies in groups need to be recog- 
nized and mastered by “a constant, active, and objec- 
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tive feedback department which keeps the group 
alerted to possible dangers to its own group health.” 
The need for “full knowledge of the power of groups 
to release both constructive and destructive forces” 
is stressed. Examples are cited under which “healthy 
groups” lose their psychological efficiency and become 
“sick groups.” Suggestions for further research in 
this area are made. 28 references.—E. Schwerin. 


3901. Bacher, F. Etude sur la structure de l'in- 
formation apportée par l'examen d'orientation pro- 
fessionnelle. (A study of the information supplied 
by vocational guidance evaluations.) BINOP, 1957, 
13, Suppl, 3-108.—Information used by vocational 
guidance agencies is gathered in various ways. This 
study was planned as a simultaneous analysis of the 
methods of collecting and using such information as 
illustrated in the records of 132 boys and 123 girls 
from approximately 12 to 17 years of age. 70 varia- 
bles were employed including information gathered 
from interviews with students and with their parents, 
examinations, records, and the additional data re- 
quired for girls. The tests used as well as the fac- 
torial methods of analysis are described. Major areas 
analyzed are: course of study of boys and girls and 
its relationship to familial or other background fac- 
tors, physical health and development, and success on 
a battery of tests. These data are related to various 
phases of vocational choice. Appendix I lists tests 
employed. Appendix II describes Cattell's method of 
analysis using punched cards.—F. M. Douglass. 


3902. Bagge, L., & Schlaug, R. (University Hos- 
pital, Lund, Sweden) An unusual complication in 
connection with metrazol-shock treatment: A case 
report. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32, 425-430.— 
30 minutes after her second metrazol-shock this 47- 
year-old depressed woman became confused, aggres- 
sive, and hallucinated, with marked right-sided vaso- 
dilatation on the head, neck, and arm. A left-sided 
anhydrosis on the arm and hand has persisted for 3 
years now, so has an anisocoria (which was present, 
however, already before the incident). Nicotinic 
acid, given intravenously a year later, made the pa- 
tient aggressive and querulous. Therefore a connec- 
tion between the vegetative changes and the confusion 
is assumed, all being possibly caused by one central 
lesion.—R. Kaelbling. 


3903. Barnett, C. D., & Lampert, R. (State 
Colony & Training School, Pineville, La.) Effects 
of metrazol on intellectual functioning in defec- 
tives. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 551-554.—15 children 
Were fed oral metrazol over a period of 14 months, 
600 mg. a day in 3 daily doses; another group of 15 
Were fed a placebo. Both before and after the treat- 
ment period all children were administered the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Results 
Showed no statistically reliable changes in the scores 
9f the children receiving the metrazol or in those of 
the placebo group. A test of the difference between 
2 difference means computed from individual changes 
Proved nonsignificant, but a trend was noted for mean 
Changes in WISC scaled scores to be greater in the 
Metrazol than in the placebo group.—C. Н. Ammons. 

3904, Beach, Horace D. (Dalhousie U.) Effect 
S Morphine on the exploratory drive. Canad. J. 

Sychol, 1957, 11, 237-244.—Previous findings on 
Startle, distractability, and habit function suggest that 
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morphine tends to lower perceptual thresholds, in- 
creasing the arousal value of stimuli and tending to 
prevent adaptation to them. The exploratory be- 
havior of morphinized rats was compared to that of 
2 control groups, one hungry and one not. It was 
concluded that morphine does augment exploratory 
behavior in the face of novel stimuli and that it slows 
adaptation —R. Davidon. 


3905. Beca, M. F., Nimex, C., Torrico, A., In- 
fante, J. A., & Ortuzar, J. A. Neuvas terapeuticas 
medicamentosas en psiquiatria. (New therapeutic 
medicines in psychiatry.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1957, 20, 159-180.—A review of the therapeutic 
action of the so-called tranquilizing drugs, especially 
chlorpromazine and reserpine. 28-item bibliography. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


3906. Beecher, Henry К. Psychotomimetic 
drugs. J. chron. Dis., 1958, 8, 253-285,—The litera- 
ture on the psychotomimetic drugs is surveyed, with 
the reviewer seeking: "(a) to cover originally ob- 
served facts and statements of concepts; (b) to pre- 
sent current views concerning the effects, the uses, 
the difficulties, and the possibilities inherent in the 
psychotomimetic drugs, especially as they have been 
studied in man; (c) in all of this, to emphasize the 
well designed study when encountered—and what 
seem to be the requirements for such study—and to 
give suitable emphasis to quantitative data wherever 
it can be found." 129 references.—B. Weiss. 


3907. Belleville, Richard E. & Fraser, H. F. 
(Addiction Rsch. Ctr., Lexington, Ky.) Tolerance 
to some effects of barbiturates. J. Pharmacol. exp. 
Ther., 1957, 120, 469474.— 'Eighteen healthy male 
postaddicts who volunteered to take barbiturates for 
90 days were studied by means of clinical observation 
and performance on psychomotor tests under control 
and chronic drug administration conditions, and fol- 
lowing withdrawal of drugs. Ten men received 0.4 
gram of secobarbital daily divided among four equal 
doses, and 8 men received pentobarbital in the same 
dose schedule. The effects of both drugs were found 
to be quite similar. No appreciable effects on tem- 
perature, blood pressure, pulse, respiratory rate, ca- 
loric intake or body weight were observed during the 
course of the experiment. Tolerance was demon- 
strated on all measures showing an initial barbiturate 
effect, including hours of sleep, intoxication scores, 
and psychomotor test performance.” —G. A. Heise. 


3908. Benjamin, Fred B., Ikai, Kimio, & Clare, 
Henry E. (U. Penn. Sch. Med.) Effect of pro- 
clorperazine on psychologic, psychomotor, and 
muscular performance. US Armed Forces тей. J., 
1957, 8, 1433-1440.— The effect of 10 mg of Compa- 
zine (brand of proclorperazine) was compared with 
that of 10 mg of phenobarbital and with that of no 
drugs, in a series of double blind tests, using 18 
subjects. Tests of hearing and pain perception and 
tests primarily involving mental performance did not 
show any specific changes. Tests involving muscular 
co-ordination, however, showed a lower performance, 
and tests of muscular exercise showed a decreased 
efficiency.” —G. Н. Crampton. 

3909. Biggar, J. (Davidson Clinic, Edinburgh, 
Scotland) othe е of psychotherapeutic 
results. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1957, 33, 30-31.— 


Abstract. 
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3910. Blanco A., Teresa. Algunas considera- 
ciones sobre servicio social psiquiátrico en rela- 
ción con las neuvas drogas. (Some considerations 
concerning social psychiatric service in relation to 
new drugs.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 
569-574.—How psychiatric social workers might co- 
operate with psychiatrists and other medical person- 
nel in evaluating the use of new drugs in psycho- 
therapy.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3911. Blatt, Arthur. Group therapy with par- 
ents of severely retarded children: A preliminary 
report. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 133-140.— This 
report is about experience with 12 therapy groups 
with parents of severely mentally retarded children in 
the Star of David Psychiatric Clinic and Day School, 
The primary purpose was to help the parents realize 
the way their own emotional status, attitudes, and 
feelings affected the child-parent relationship and 
thus affected the growth of the child. Some parents 
wanted to talk about themselves and not about their 
children. Others wanted to hear lectures. If the 
therapist was viewed as an “outsider” who could not 
understand the problems of parents with retarded 
children, this impeded movement. Parents who ac- 
cepted their children’s defect as “the will of God” 
were particularly resistant to discussions and tended 
to remain aloof. Many parents had aggressive im- 
pulses to their children due to the embarrassment they 
cause. At the present time 3 kinds of groups are 
needed : educational counseling, group counseling, and 
group psychotherapy.—R. J. Corsini. 

3912, Brandes, Norman S. (Columbus Receiving 
Hosp., 800 N. Nelson Road, Columbus, O.) Some 
possible meanings of the hallway interview. J. 
neru, ment, Dis., 1957, 125, 564-569. —The meaning 
of hallway encounters of therapists by patients was 
investigated by a hallway-to-office maneuver which 
permitted further exploration of the patients’ needs 
and their handling in the total therapeutic situation.— 
М. Н. Pronko, 


3913. Brant, Henry. Group therapy with large 
pum of Дон patients. Group Psychother., 

957, 10, 1297132.—At the Chicago State Hospital, 
group psychotherapy „was instituted with psychotic 
patients. The therapist must, in dealing with psy- 
chotics, be on his guard not to be pushed into a leader- 
teacher role—R. J, Corsini, 

3914, Brisset, Ch. (Clinique, rue Pradier, Ville 
D'Avray, Siene Réflexions sur la cure de som- 
meil et les thérapeutiques voisines, (Reflections 
concerning sleep therapy and similar therapies. 
Evolut, psychiat. 1957, No, 2, 241-271.—In 19; , 
sleep therapy was introduced in France, but it was 
abandoned until 1950 when it was learned that Rus- 
sians had been using it successfully since 1943, Re- 
newal of sleep therapy has been stigmatized by op- 
posing psychiatric camps as being either dangerous 
or miraculous. Both views are erroneous, since the 
basis rests upon the accepted physiological fact that 
waking and sleeping are bipolar functions of the brain 
stem. When not synchronized pro; ly, a fantastic 
gamut of pathology may erupt. xcessive lack of 
synchronization results in hypersensitivity, manía, 
guilt, and anger. Excessive synchronization results 
in coma or epilepsy. It is concluded that sleep therapy 

often helps the patient to achieve a more harmonious 
adjustment.—L. A. Ostlund. 
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3915. Broadhurst, P. L., & Sinha, S. N. 
and reactive inhibition: A prediction confirn 
Bull. Brit, Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 14A.—Absti 


3916. Broggi, E. Hydroxizina cloridrato (| 
rax) a medie ed alte dosi nella terapia psichiati 
(Hydroxyzine chloride [atarax] in medium and larg 
doses in psychiatric therapy.) In S. Garattini & у 
Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 
544—547.—The author gives an account of the admin: 
istration of small or large dosages of hydroxyzin 
chloride to a sample of over 200 psychiatric patients. 
in the Vercelli (Italy) hospital. Special attention i 
given to physiological measures and to clinical ob- 
servation. English summary.—L. A. Penningtom, _ 


3917. Bromberg, Walter. Evolution of group 
psychotherapy. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 111— a 
114.—Group psychotherapy is a sport among genetic 
elements of psychiatric treatment. Its outstanding - 
pioneer is J. L. Moreno, who derived its theory from - 
nonmedical frames of reference. Group psychother- 
apy is an expression of world democratization and is _ 
based on the notion that individual intellectuality i 
not sufficient to explain individual and group mal- _ 
functions, but that a fuller understanding and control. 
of emotional reactions comes from interactions be- 
tween individuals.—Z. J, Corsini. 1 


3918. Bromberg, Walter. (Sacramento, Calif.) _ 
An aspect of therapeutic theory. Group Psycho- _ 
ther., 1956, 9, 265-267.—Psychoanalysis, says Brom- 
berg, views the patient-therapist interaction as a 
leader-follower relationship, in which unconscious at- 
titudes of the patient toward a “dreaded primal father” 
are transferred to the therapist. Therefore psycho- 
analytic theory leaves little room for "the interaction 
between members of a group in terms of direct living 
experience” or for the “attractions and repulsions 
said by Moreno to develop spontaneously between in- - 
dividuals.—F. Auld, Jr. 


3919. Bueker, Kathleen. (St. Elizabeths Hosp, 
Washington, D. C.) Group therapy in a new set- 
ting. Amer. J. Nurs. 1957, 57, 1581-1585—The 
author describes a group therapy program for men- 
tally ill adolescent girls. In this program, group 
therapy has been used for the past 2 years in con- 
junction with insulin subshock. Features of the pa- 
tient’s reaction are recorded in his chart along with 
objective finding. The author analyzes: the insulin 
treatment, the effect of group interaction, the in- 
auguration of the program, open hostility in begin- | 
ning session, gradual recognition of group purpose 
the group's therapeutic role, dealing with problems 
that inevitably arose deterring the therapy course, an 
example of one typical session, and summary and 5- 
point conclusion.—S, M. Amatora. 


3920. Castner, C. W., Covington, C. M. & 
Nichols, J. F., Jr. (Rusk State Hosp., Texas) The 
effects of a thorazine-centered treatment program 
with psychological evaluations. Texas Rpts. Biol. 
Med., 1958, 16, 21-30.—A group of 15 patients, 
psychotic, participated in intensive thorazine treat- 
ment as well as a “total-push” program. Changes in 
behavior observations and psychological tests are re- 
Ported. It was impossible to identify the diff d 
effects of the various activities and most changes ap- 
peared to be highly individualistic.—H. Goolishian. 
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3921. Chatterjee, N. N. (Calcutta, India) Drug 
addiction. Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 101-104.— 
A case is reported of a pethidine hydrochlor addic- 
tion. Psychoanalytical treatment reveals an uncon- 
scious homosexuality and a strong oedipal complex. 
The drug was used to save himself from a psychotic 
episode, but it unfortunately failed —W. B. Webb. 


3922. Clark, Lincoln D., & Beecher, Henry K. 
Sa Lake County Gen. Hosp,, Salt Lake City, Utah) 

sychopharmacological studies on suppression. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 316-321.— The effects of 
drugs on "suppression" in 20 "normal volunteer" Ss 
was investigated. Results showed that with the ex- 
ception of 2 instances of "slips of the tongue," Ss 
showed an impressive degree of ego integrity and 
vigilantly guarded the suppressed information. It is 
concluded that suppression as an ego function is re- 
sistant to the types of drug intoxication used.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 


3923. Clark, Lincoln D., & Bliss, Eugene L. (U. 
Utah) Psychopharmacological studies of lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25) intoxication: Effects 
of premedication with BOL-128 (2-Bromo-d-ly- 
sergic acid diethylamide), mescaline, atropine, 
amobarbital, and chlorpromazine. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 653-655.—Using medical 
students as Ss, the authors “attempt to assay the ef- 
fectiveness of various drugs as blocking agents 
against LSD-25. No one of the drugs used signifi- 
cantly influenced the somatic and psychological dis- 
turbances induced by either large or small doses of 
LSD-25."—L. A. Pennington. 


3924. Gorsini, Raymond J. (U.Chicago) Freud, 
Rogers, and Moreno: An inquiry into the possi- 
ble relationship between manifest personality, 
theory and method of some eminent psychothera- 
pists. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 274-281.—“A 
psychotherapy that bases itself on intellectual ele- 
ments was begun by a man of intellect [Freud]; a 
system based on feelings and acceptance was initiated 
by a gentle and friendly person [Rogers]; and . . . a 
system based on spontaneous behavior was started by 
à man who himself demonstrates a capacity for im- 
mediate action [Moreno]... . In order to understand 
why these and possibly other methods of psycho- 
therapy came to be, we have to understand their 
initiators, . . . The proper method of psychotherapy 
for any person must be an extension of his own per- 
sonality, . . . The practice of psychotherapy must be 
ре from the theory of psychotherapy."—F. 
Auld, Jr, 


3925. Crane, George E.  (Montefiore Hosp. 
NYC) Iproniazid (marsilid) phosphate: A thera- 
peutic agent for mental disorders and debilitating 
diseases. Psychiat. res. Rep. 1957, 8, 142-152.— 
15 of 20 tuberculous Ss, of whom 13 had well defined 
mental disorders, following treatment showed vary- 
ing degrees of improvement. Psychological improve- 
Ment was marked in 11, These and other results are 
discussed in relation to the symptom pictures and to 
the efficacy of the drug.—L. 4. Pennington. 


3926. Cureton, Thomas К. (U. Illinois) Physi- 
Cal fitness work with normal aging adults (athletes, 
пагу normals, unfit normals, some specific 
1 erapies). J. Ass. Phys. Ment, Rehabilit., 1957, 11, 
45-149, 160L—An overview of the research work 
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and its practical appicanana via Cureton’s Physical 
Fitness Research Laboratory is given. Special ref- 
erence is made to the psychological aspects as well 
as to the positive effects of the exercise program 
upon selected organ systems,—L, A. Pennington, 

. 3927. Davies, E. Beresford. Benactyzine used 
in clinical psychiatric practice. In S. Garattini & V. 
Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 
534-543.—Benactyzine, an anticholinergic substance, 
is the hydrochloride of the diethylaminoethyl ester 
of benzilic acid and is currently being tried as a drug 
to facilitate psychotherapeutic processes, Adminis- 
tration of the drug to selected groups of inpatient and 
outpatient Ss indicated that the beneficial effects 
were “slightly better than for phenobarbitone alone. 
Benactyzine with superficial psychotherapy was effec- 
tive, though not as successful as dynamic psycho- 
therapy. Benactyzine appears to be a weapon worthy 
of storage space in the psychotherapist’s armoury.” 
16 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

3928. Davis, G. D. (Louisiana State U. School of 
Medicine) Effects of central excitant and depres- 
sant drugs on locomotor activity in the monkey. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 188, 619-623.—Observations 
were made of the effects of various drugs on the 
spontaneous activity of normal monkeys and monkeys 
with inherent or induced locomotor hyperactivity. 
Reserpine and chlorpromazine produced a noticeable 
reduction in all activity. Phenidylate and ampheta- 
mine had a rather selective effect in drastically re- 
ducing the stereotyped pacing of the hyperactive ani- 
mals. Meprobamate had no effect on the amount of 
spontaneous activity in any of the animals until 
dosages were employed which roduced locomotor 
incoordination. No drug was found which would 
increase spontaneous activity.—J. P. Zubek. 

3929. Day, Juliana. (National Institute of Men- 
tal Health) The role and reaction of the Ps chia- 
trist in LSD therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 195 ‚ 125, 
437.—Observations on 2 borderline neurotics, who 
received LSD from the therapist, convince her that 
LSD sets in motion certain processes within the pa- 
tient which are out of the therapist's and the pa- 
tients control, While this drug is given in order 
to establish a better therapeutic relationship, its 
secondary effects can defeat the very purpose for 
which it was administered.—N. H. Pronko, 

3930. Denber, H. C. B. Drug-induced states 
resembling naturally occurring psychoses. In S. 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
(see 33: 3944), 26-35.—The clinical, neurophysio- 
logical, and biochemical aspects of mescaline and SD 
are reviewed. 54 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

3931. Deshaies, G., Richardeau, N., & Dechosal, 
F. Chlorpromazine et réserpine en psychiatrie. 
(Thorazine and reserpine in sychiatry.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1957, 1(3), 417-476.—In this study, 376 
seriously disturbed patients were treated with thora- 
zine, 150 with reserpine, The authors arrived at the 
following conclusions: Thorazine, given in moderate 
dosage, brings interesting symptomatic results ; reser- 
pine's results appear more limited, but perhaps more 
stable. Both drugs lead to a degree of intoxication, 
with many diversified ramifications. Contrary to the 
general opinion, the authors found that thorazine and 
reserpine's effect is not constantly and exclusively 
that of inhibitors and sedatives; both proved to have 
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often enough excitatory properties. These drugs, 
useful as they be, are no panacea, but should be used 
with other means of therapy. 97 references.—M. D. 
Stein. 


3932. Deutsch, Lawrence; Waxenberg, Sheldon 
Е., & Dickes, Robert. (Albany Ave. and Winthrop 
St., Brooklyn 3, N. Y.) Brief chlorpromazine treat- 
ment of disturbed patients in a psychiatric recep- 
tion hospital. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 273-278. 
—A group of 50 extremely agitated psychotic patients 
were treated with chlorpromazine for from 2 to 4 
weeks. The most outstanding and consistent im- 
provement showed up in calming agitated states. 
Other treatment benefits are also discussed —N. H. 
Pronko. 


3933, Dreikurs, Rudolph. The contribution of 
group psychotherapy to psychiatry. Group Psy- 
chother., 1956, 9, 115-125.—Psychiatry has under- 
gone 3 stages of revolution: the first, occurring at 
the turn of the 18th century, for the first time recog- 
nizing the mentally ill as sick people (Pinel); the 
second being concerned with the exploration of psy- 
chological dynamics as a factor in emotional dis- 
orders (Freud); and the third, occurring in the 
second decade of the 20th century, recognizing the 
social factor as a basis for emotional disorders and 
their therapeutic potential (Adler). It was this 
"emphasis on human interaction, on the social sig- 
nificance of human behavior" which found expression 
in group therapy. In contrast to psychoanalytic 
tenets that the individual's problems can be solved 
only through exploration of the deepest layers of the 
unconscious, group therapy focuses on what the in- 
dividual is at present and what his future goals are. 
This development in psychiatry is part of the “demo- 
cratic evolution" and has far-reaching implications 
for psychiatric practice. 36 references.—E. Schwerin, 


3934. Eaton, Joseph W. On the validity of 
treatment evaluation by client associates. Group 
Psychother., 1957, 10, 198-211. 


3935. Elkins, Н. К. & Van Vlack, N. Meryl. 
(VA Hosp. Palo Alto, Calif.) Changes in occu- 
pational therapy due to the tranquilizing drugs. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11(5), 269-272 — 
Changes in patient behavior as a result of applica- 
tion of tranquilizing drugs have resulted in altera- 
tions in many aspects of hospital care including oc- 
cupational therapy. In those patients who respond 
favorably to therapy there is found: (a) "diminished 
hyperactivity, assaultiveness, and destructive be- 
havior," thus necessitating less in the way of re- 
striction or control on the part of the occupational 
therapist and encourages much more self-determined 
behavior on the part of the patient; (b) “a raised 
level of comprehension and interest for objects and 
people in the environment” which results in a much 
higher level of initial interest in the activities and 
with considerable shortening of the exploratory period 
for the patient—this applies to group as well as in- 
dividual participation; and (c) an increase in atten- 
tion span and the ability to plan for goals has resulted 
in offering activities “which require more complex 
skills and better planning for the patient." —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


3936. Faure, Henri. (Hóp. Psychiat., Bonneval, 
Eure-et Loire) La cure de sommeil collective avec 
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psychothérapie de groupe: Ses rythmes évolutifs, 
(Collective sleep therapy with group psychotherapy; 
Its evolutional rhythms.)  Evolut. psychiat., 1957, 
No. 2, 273-302 —Almost 3 years of experimentation 
with groups of 6 patients who live together night 
and day for 3 weeks has been analyzed. The group 
process evolves in the following sequence: adapta- 
tion (2-4 days), regression-tension (1-2 weeks), 
reharmonization (last 2-5 days). Thus the social 
structure, manipulated by the psychiatrist, functions 
as a therapeutic instrument. The goals of concomi- 
tant individual therapy are as follows: overcome re- 
Sistance, obtain positive transfer, permit conscious 
recognition of personality modification, and encourage 
autonomy. Throughout, two guiding principles are 
observed: realize the temporal evolution of the proc- 
ess and wait until the patient produces significant in- 
formation; always yield to the patient's desire to 
reserve certain subjects for private interviews.—L, A, 
Ostlund. 


3937. Field, James M. (VA Hosp., Durham, N. 
An approach to the treatment of the neu- 
rotic and psychotic by corrective therapy. J. Ass, 
Phys. Ment. Rehabilit., 1957, 11, 120-123, 129.—A 
corrective therapist discusses the "proper approach 
to the patient, the orientation of the patient to cor- 
rective therapy, the relationships between patient and 
therapist, and methods of treatment." Similarities 
to the psychotherapeutic approach are indicated.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

3938. Fields, William S. (Ed.) Brain mecha- 
nisms and drug action. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1957. іх, 147 р. $4.25.—This report of a 
symposium sponsored by the Houston Neurological 
Society contains: Review of the Neurophysiology of 
the Reticular Formation by R. B. Livingston, Effect 
of Drugs on the Reticular System by H. E. Himwich 
and F. Rinoldi, Effect of Drugs on Neurons and 
Synapses by A. S. Marrazzi, Influence of Drugs on 
Central Afferent Pathways by E. K. and K. F. Kil- 
lam, Centrally Acting Drugs and Pituitary-Adrenal 
Responses to Stress by L. Guillemin, and a Compara- 
tive Approach to the Evaluation of Drug Effects on 
Behavior by J. V. Brady.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3939. Fink, Max. A unified theory of the ac- 
tion of physiodynamic therapies. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1957, 6, 197-206.— The psysiodynamic therapies of 
electroshock, tranquilizing drugs, insulin coma, and 
lobotomy are reviewed in their neurophysiologic and 
clinical neurologic aspects. Their efficacy in the 
treatment of psychoses is related to their ability to 
induce persistent change in cerebral function indicated 
by a delta shift in the EEG and an increase in seiz- 
ures. This change is an essential prerequisite of be- 
havioral alteration, There is no evidence that the 
physiodynamic therapies specifically relieve the psy- 
choses, affect a Specific segment of the nervous sys- 
tem, or induce specific behavioral changes. 43 ref- 
erences.—C. T. Bever, 

3940. Franchini, Carlo. (Ospedale Psichiatrico 
Provinciale di Novara, Italia) Shock anfetaminico 
€ sindromi di arresto psico-motorio. (Amphe- 
tamine shock and syndromes of psychomotor arrest.) 
Neurone, 1957, 5, 71-87.—In the present study, sus- 
tained methedrine shock was administered to a female 
clinical population of: 10 schizophrenics, 10 melan- 
cholics, 8 catatonics, 6 neurotics, and 2 cases of 
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dementia associated with puerperal psychosis. In 
general, results showed the drug to be an effective 
diagnostic aid, inasmuch as it afforded sufficient re- 
lief from the various verbal and motor blocks for 
patients to reveal clear-cut psychopathic patterns. As 
the treatment did not produce any significant change 
in the underlying disease processes, however, methe- 
drine was not considered to have actual therapeutic 
properties. Some background material is provided 
on sympathomimetic drugs of the amphetamine family 
and mechanisms which have been postulated to ex- 
plain their action, English and French summaries. 
95-item bibliography.—R. C. Grudel. 

3941. Frapf, E. Eduardo. Transference and mo- 
tility. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 26, 519-526.— 
“Transference includes every aspect of the patient’s 
attitude to the analyst. None of these aspects should 
escape analysis. Transference is expressed by motor 
as well as verbal activity. Analysis of these motor 
transferences presents certain technical difficulties. 
It is particularly useful for overcoming some types of 
resistance."—L. №. Solomon. 

3942. Friedman, Merton H. (VA Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Fear of electroconvulsive therapy: Notes 
from a patient's diary. AMA Arch. Neurol, Psy- 
chiat, 1957, 78, 385-491.—Analysis of the contents 
of the patient's diary suggests the operation of 4 
fears: punishment, helplessness, humiliation, and men- 
tal effect, These suggest that the "particular form 
and content of the fears . . . are dynamically de- 
termined.” 26 references.—L. A. Pennington, 

3943. Furman, Erna. Treatment of under-fives 
by way of their parents. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1957, 12, 250-262—-One may advise the mother, 
offer therapy to the mother, or attempt to help the 
mother to understand her child emotionally. The 
third approach was used. In addition the therapist 
observed the child directly in the nursery school and 
obtained reports from teachers and directors. “We 
accept for mother guidance primarily children whose 
conflicts lie between themselves and their environ- 
ment, or those whose disturbance is only partly in- 
ternalized.” A large percentage of mothers of under- 
fives are able to cooperate. Psychotic or extremely 
infantile mothers are excluded.—D. Prager. 

3944. Garattini, S., & Ghetti, V. (Eds) Psy- 
chotropic drugs. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nos- 
trand, 1958; London, England: Cleaver Hume Press, 
1958, xiv, 606 р. $19.50.—Specialists from various 
countries have contributed to the development of this 
reference work and manual. The volume's 5 sections 
discuss, in order, “the biochemistry of normal and 
altered cerebral function, the behavioral effects of 
drugs in animals, the electrophysical basis of normal 
and altered cerebral function, the pharmacological 
aspects of central acting substances, and clinical ex- 
Periences” in relation drug action. The object has 
therefore been to present an up-to-date report on the 
үе. “biochemical, pharmacological, electrophysio- 
Ogical, psychological, and clinical knowledge in the 
experimental and human field" of drug action. Papers 
Prepared by numerous of the volume’s contributors 
are abstracted in this issue.—L. A. Pennington. 

3945. Geroniums, Lippman H., Abramson, 
onan A. & Ingraham, Laura J. Lysergic acid 
facthylamide (LSD-25): XXIII. Comparative ef- 
ects of LSD-25 and related ergot drugs on brain 
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tissue respiration and on human behavior. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 42, 157-168.—A technique is described 
for the preparation of guinea pig brain homogenates 
and minces whose respiration is susceptible to low 
concentrations of d-lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD- 
25) even in the absence of electrical stimulation, The 
effects of LSD-25 and of other ergot derivates upon 
these preparations are compared. Ergotamine, dihy- 
droergotamine, 2-bromo d-lysergic acid diethylamide 
(BOL-148), 1-LSD-25, d-isoLSD-25, d-lysergic acid 
ethlyamide (LAE-32), and ergonovine, as well as 
LSD-25, cause a greater or lesser diminution of oxy- 
gen consumption, with a mixture of glucose and lac- 
tate as substrate. Only d-lysergic acid, of the 9 com- 
pounds tested, is completely without effect. Detailed 
effects of each drug are presented.—R. W. Husband. 

3946. Ginott, Haim G. Differential treatment 
groups in guidance, counselling, psychotherapy 
and psychoanalysis. Ini. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 
231-235.—A statement of the scope and limitations 
of 4 therapeutic groups, differentiated from each other 
in depth of treatment according to their degree of pro- 
pinquity to psychoanalysis. The groups are in guid- 
ance, counseling, psychotherapy, and psychoanalysis. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

3947. Glow, Peter H. (University Coll., London) 
Some acute effects of d-lysergic acid diethylamide 
on the rat. Quart. J. exper. Psychol., 1957, 9, 206- 
214.—Variation in the latency and running times of 
trained albino rats following injections of LSD-25 
were studied. Increased latency scores corresponded 
to increased cerebral concentration of the drug, and 
sensory thresholds appeared to be raised. When a 
noise generator was used in the starting box to ac- 
tivate animals, the experimental animals behaved 
normally.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3948. Green, Harold R., Hanson, John J., & See- 
man, Julius. (George Peabody Coll. for Т eachers ) 
A stereophonic sound system for play therapy 
observation. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 499—500. 
—This article describes a two-channel sound sys- 
tem used to improve sound reception in monitoring 
play therapy interviews."—4. J. Bachrach. 


3949. Green, Martin A. Significance of individ- 
ual variability in EEG response to electroshock. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1957, 6, 229-240.—Individual quan- 
titative and qualitative changes in the EEG during 
ECT of 89 patients are described and found unrelated 
to age, sex, type of shock current, frequency of treat- 
ment, psychiatric diagnosis, or clinical change. It is 
hypothesized that the variability in EEG responsive- 
ness involves inherent differences in neurophysiologi- 
cal reactivity. 25 references.—C. T. Bever. 


3950. Haffter, C., & Gschwind-Gass, Ruth. Das 
Verhalten der Eltern wahrend der Psychotherapie 
mit dem Kind. (Behavior of parents during psy- 
chotherapy with the child.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 249-253.—The most impor- 
tant condition for success in therapy with children is 
cooperation of the parents. Various kinds of resist- 
ances and typical difficulties, presented by parents 
during treatment of their children, are pointed out 
and discussed in detail.—E. Schwerin. i 

3951. Halstead, H. Psychological treatment in 
juvenile epilepsy. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 
35, 7A.—Abstract. 
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3952, Heimann, P. Zur Dynamik der Ubertra- 
gungsinterpretationen. (Dynamics of transference 
interpretations.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 401-415. 
—The distinguishing feature of psychoanalysis as a 
Pech, d is its central emphasis on transference 
reactions, In the working through of these trans- 
ference reactions the analyst serves as a supplemen- 
tary ego or auxiliary perceptual agent for the ana- 
lysand, The scope of the latter's ego is enlarged 
through the liberating effects of transference inter- 
pretations at the precise moment when a repressed 
affect is salient, usually in the form of an “uncon- 
scious phantasy.”—E, W. Eng. 

3953, Hill, Harris E., Pescor, F. T., Belleville, 
R. E, & Wikler, A. (Addiction Rsch. Ctr., Lexing- 
ington, Ky.) Use of differential bar-pri rates 
of rats for screening analgesic drugs: I. Tech- 
niques and effects of morphine. J. Pharmacol. exp. 
Ther., 1957, 120, 388-397,— The rate of lever pressing 
for food by rats in a Skinner box was measured for 
the following conditions: operant level (mo rein- 
forcement), "time-action" determinations in which 
continuously reinforced lever pressing was measured 
for 108 minutes, and conditioned suppression of lever 
pressing by a tone which had been paired with shock. 

The time action curves showed no significant 
for control or placebo conditions, but morphine (9 
mg./kg.) caused a significant decrease in rate. 
The nearly complete conditioned suppression of re- 
sponding by the tone that occurred under control and 
placebo conditions was practically eliminated by 9 
mg./kg. of morphine,—G. A. Heise. 

3954. Hoch, Paul H. (Dept. of Ment. Hygiene, 
Albany, N. Y.) Remarks on LSD and mescaline. 
J. nerv, ment, Dis, 1957, 125, 442.—Such questions 
are considered as the claimed specificity of various 

drugs used in psychotherapy, how much a patient re- 
$ better to one drug than to another, and factors 
play a role in the response of a patient to one 
ud more than to another.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3955. Horn, Anna. Behandl der nervósen 
pr coc em ULT 
children pest. ‚ Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 
[кунн с нм Ы мекар Y end А 
in the Diu service, these disorders arise: hy- 
permotility, habit spasms, chorea minor, enuresis, 
sleep disturbances, speech disorders, of 

mental development, Spilepey, and behavior disorders. 
The presenting pathological conditions differ accord- 
ing to economic circumstances, English, French, and 
Spanish summaries,—G. Rubin-R. E 


3956. Illing, Hans A. Group psychotherapy and 
oup work in authoritarian J. crim, 

Law Criminol,, 1957, 48, 387-393,— author, 
social worker, describes his experiences in prison and 
other settings. He concludes that “no work can be 
done in institutions with protective or curative pur- 
poses that is not also therapeutic. . . . Authoritarian 
settings would have a lesser lag in work serv- 
ices if the field of group work be convinced of 
what it has to contribute to such settings.”—L. A. 
Pennington, 

3957. Illing, Hans A. The and the 
group evaluate. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 512- 
516.—An attempt to “evaluate the tensions, trials and 
tribulations consciously or unconsciously brought to 
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the surface during an evaluative process.” The ap- 
plication of an interview form in a group therap: 
Situation was found to be somewhat hazardous. x 
structure form such as was used is apparently un- 
satisfactory especially when members of the group 
are “new and unstructured nor in one where the 
therapist has not had considerable experience in the 
practice of group psychotherapy.”—M. A. Seidenfeld, 


3958. Impastato, David J., Berg, Seymour, & 
Gabriel, Anthony R. (40 Fifth Ave., New York 11,” 
N. Y.) An alternating current electroshock ther- 
apy machine incorporating a new principle. J. 
nerv. ment, Dis. 1957, 125, 380-384.—“The Molac 
II, an electroshock therapy machine which employs a 
new principle that may be described as the reverse 
glissando, is an improvement over older AC machines 
as it produced milder convulsions, less confusion, less 
apnea, less treatment anxiety, and may produce fewer 
fractures, It yields the same clinical results as uni- 
directional currents. In addition, the Molac II is 
extremely simple in construction and use, and never 
fails to produce a convulsion. We recommend that 
its usefulness be explored further."—N. H. Pronko, 


3959, Johnson, Donald A., & Bickford, Reginald 
G. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) The effect of 
thiopental sodium and pentylenetetrazole on the 
cortical and subcortical response to photic stimu- 
lation in the cat. EEG clin, Neurophysiol., 1957, 9, 
251-262.—With deepening pentothal anesthesia there 
is a progressive increase in latency of evoked re- 
sponses in the optic nerve and the geniculate and 
striate cortex.  Metrazol more or less completely 
reversed this increase in latency.—A. J, Ellingson. 


3960. Jordan, Paul H., Campbell, Manilla, & 
Hodge, Emma Jean. A therapeutically oriented 
group technique for the diagnostic evaluation of 
recente of disturbed children. Group Psychother., 

957, 10, 114-128.—Due to the pressure for services, 
The Flint Michigan Child Guidance Clinic instituted 
group sessions for intake purposes. The original in- 
tent was to determine parents' involvements with their 
children and to decide whether parents needed psycho- 
therapy. 4 sessions are held with lecturing, flm 
presentations, questions and answers occurring. 
significant saving of professional personnel time has 

place. though the procedure is considered 
experimental, it seems to have served its purpose.—A. 
J. Corsini, 


3961. Kahn, Robert L., Pollack, Max, & Fink, 
Max. Social factors in the selection of therapy in 
a voluntary mental hospital. J, Hillside Hosp., 1957, 
6, 216-228.—As an outgrowth of several years study 
of electroconvulsive ‚ the entire Hillside Hos- 
rer patient population of 172 individuals was ana- 
es Education, age, place of birth, and score on 

California F scale were significantly related to 


the type of therapy received and to the utilization of 
adjunctive services. The older, poorly edu- 
cated, forei; and those with higher F scores 


were most Tikely to be treated with ECT while psy- 
apy was preferentially employed with patients 
— the therapist in these aspects. It is 
postulated that treatment selection results from the 
communicative interaction between patient and thera- 
on s F scale form is appended. 18 references.— 
. T. Bever. 
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062. Keefe, Edna K. (VA Hospital, North Little 
Ark.) Dynamic social work and the tran- 
g drugs. Ment. Hyg, NY, 1957, 41, 546- 
The contribution of modern drug therapy for 
entally ill is discussed with particular reference 
their contribution to the social worker's role. 
erpine and chlorpromazine, being the drugs most 
ly used for this purpose, are selected for this 
sion. A brief description of the therapeutic 
ion of these drugs is given, The use of the ataractic 
gs not only yields beneficial results but also may 
ice considerable worry and fear for the patient 
for his family. These problems often need solu- 
| by providing opportunity for discussion and 
lanation by the social worker who is familiar with 
mature of the drugs, their action and reactions, 
the advent of pharmacological means of con- 
ing some of the mentally ill has actually resulted 
creased demands upon the social worker. There 
therefore, need for the social worker to fully 
lerstand his role when drug therapy is employed. 


963. Kent, Edward A. & Gitman, Leo. Pro- 
е for emotionally disturbed, chronically ill, 
titutionalized aged. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 647- 
|А group of 166 elderly patients were treated 
Й promazine in association with psychotherapy. 
Showed improvement in varying degrees. The 
is regarded as a safe and effective agent for 
erm control of emotional and behavior dis- 
nces associated with chronic illness in the aged. 
T. Herman. 


964, Killam, К. Е. Pharmacological influences 
Upon evoked electrical activity in the brain. In 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs 
33: 3944), 244-251.—This report deals with a 
parative study of pentobarbital, chlorpromazine, 
feserpine on the functions of the reticular forma- 
lion in the cat. 19 references,—L. A. Pennington. 


065. Kitchen, R. (New York City) Оп leav- 
roup therapy. Psychol. Newslir., NYU, 1957, 
0.—A personal account of a patient's emotional 
tions to leaving a group therapeutic situation is 
ribed by the patient herself—M. 5. Mayzner. 


Klapman, J. W. Group psychotherapy in 

tion to correctional psychiatry. J. soc. Ther., 

7, 3, 211-224.—A description of the group thera- 

ic process is followed by a series of recommenda- 

Mohs with reference to frequency of sessions, group 
Management, and the like, Considerable attention is 

to such issues as “how to mature the ego.”—L. 
ennington. 


. Kline, Milton V. Freud and hypnosis: 
interaction of psychodynamics and hypnosis. 
@w York: Julian, 1958. xii, 207 p. $4.00.—During 
past few decades hypnoanalysis and hypnotherapy 
been utilized in the treatment of many medical 
Surgical cases. Hypnosis has largely been used 
а dynamic form of transference. “The present day 
lization of hypnosis in psychotherapy is in no way 
bing back to the hypnosis of Freud’s period. It is, 
, the moving ahead toward a frame of refer- 
envisioned by Freud wherein we view the com- 
ations and disorders of human behavior as aspects 
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of hypnosis as an investigational and therapeutic 
procedure in the behavioral sciences constitutes a pro- 
gressive evolution and not a retrogression, 88 refer- 
ences,—D, Prager. 

3968. Korin, Hyman, & Fink, Max. Role of 
stimulus intensity in раса of simultaneous 
electrical cutaneous stimuli. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1957, 6, 241-250.—34 psychiatric patients were tested 
with square wave electrical stimuli for thresholds of 
response in various parts of the body, The differ- 
ences between the number of extinctions in either 
part were not significant with simultaneous threshold 
or suprathreshold stimulation. With stimuli of un- 
equal intensity, failure to report the threshold stimulus 
increased significantly. The observed order of 
dominance is explained by psychophysiological rela- 
tionships. 17 references.—C. Т. Beven. 

3969. Koteen, Herbert. (NYC) Use of a 
“double blind” study investigating the clinical 
merits of a new tranquilizing agent. Ann. intern. 
Med., 1957, 47, 978-988,—25 patients, from the 
author’s private medical practice, with symptoms of 
anxiety, muscle tension, restlessness, ап irritability 
were exposed to a double blind study of the effects 
of Miltown on the symptoms. Bottles of 50 tablets 
were given, each bottle containing either Miltown or 
a placebo, with instructions to take the usually pre- 
scribed dosages. The medication was either the drug 
or placebo, Careful observations were made of the 
patients’ behavior and symptoms during the period of 
the study. Results indicated that the effect of Mil- 
town on relieving symptoms was no better than 
placebos in an “unselected” pulation, The author 
suggests “that, after prescribing a so-called 'tran- 
quilizing agent’ the physician may lose interest in the 
basic problems of the patient” and recommends there- 
fore that such drugs be dispensed by the physician 
with caution.—J. L. Yager. 

3070, Kramish, Art A. Letter reading in grow 
psychotherapy. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 40-43. 
The letter reading technique is described and rec- 
ommended as a useful tool for circumventing de- 
fensive barriers in group psychotherapy. The tech- 
nique consists of having patients read and discuss 
selected letters clipped from newspapers and maga- 
zines requesting help with persona problems.—L. 


Goldberger. 

3971. Lander, Joseph. Psychoanalytic therapy. 
In J. Frosch & N. Ros Eds.), The annual survey of 
psychoanalysis, Vol. IV (see 33: 2457), 390-456.— 
Articles in this chapter are summarized and discussed 
under 3 major headings: general concepts and theory, 
transference and countertransference, special 
problems. These papers “bring us a step closer to 
realizing the predictability of therapeutic results, the 
identification and crystallization in relatively pure 
form of the forces responsible for thera) eutic success, 
the factors enabling a given individual to construct, 
with help, a more mature relationship between his id, 
ego, and superego, and the external realities of his 
life" Most of the writings continue to focus on re- 
fining and sharpening the existing techniques 
therapy, especially with respect to problems of trans- 
ference and the understanding of ego psychology.— 
Е, Costin. As. уй 

3972. Lasagna, L., Laties, У. G., ohan, J. 
Further studies on the “pharmacology” of placebo 
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administration. J. clin. Invest., 1958, 37, 533-537.— 
“Data are presented to indicate that subjective re- 
sponses to placebos can manifest certain character- 
istics of ‘active’ drugs, such as ‘peak effects,’ ‘cumula- 
tive effects,’ and varying efficacy depending on the 
severity of the complaint being treated. Certain 
implications of these facts are discussed."—B. Weiss. 


3973. Lebovici, S. (Paris, France) Psycho- 
analytical group-psychotherapy. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1956, 9, 282-289.— The psychoanalytic concept 
of “transference” and Moreno's concept of “role” 
deal with the same phenomena.  Psychodramatic 
methods can be used in psychotherapy that is based on 
analytic principles. Psychodrama is valuable for 
evoking emotional, rather than purely intellectual, 
response, and it could be used in any teaching where 
one wished to modify the attitudes of professional 
persons or of parents. 19 references.—F. Auld, Jr. 


3974. Leboviei, S. (Paris, France) Uses of psy- 
chodrama in psychiatric diagnosis. Int. J. Sociom- 
etry, 1957, 1, 175-180.—Psychodrama, it is noted, 
is useful in diagnosis as: a means of expression for 
the patient, a means for revealing to both psychia- 
trist and patient defense mechanisms, and a part of 
the transference relation.—J. И. Meyer. 


3975. Lehman, Edward; Haber, Joseph, & Les- 
ser, Stanley R. (Kings County Hosp., Brooklyn 3, 
N.Y.) The use of reserpine in autistic children, 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 351-356.—The use of 
reserpine was tested in nine severely autistic children. 
Worthwhile tranquilization was obtained in all the 
children. This resulted in diminished hyperactivity, 
less aggressiveness, and better sleep at night. Prog- 
ress in emotional maturation was slight, particularly 
in a group of four older children. However, it was 
substantial in two of five younger children. In no 
case did an autistic child become normal. The 
optimum dose for each child was determined. With 
this dose, side effects were minimal. In two cases, a 
severe drug withdrawal syndrome occurred which 
could be relieved by resuming the drug."—N. H. 
Pronko. 


3976. Lesse, Stanley; Malitz, Sidney, & Hoch, 
Paul. (710 W. 168th St, N.Y., 32) Chlorproma- 
zine therapy in private practice: Its benefits and 
complications. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 25-35. 
— “Опе hundred and ninety-nine patients treated with 
chlorpromazine in private practice are reviewed, 
Clearly delineated criteria for clinical evaluation are 
presented. Chlorpromazine was very effective in one 
of every four patients treated. The degree of overt 
anxiety present and the duration of illness were im- 
portant points effecting the degree of improvement. 
Techniques and dosages are presented. Adequate 
dosages are stressed. Electroshock therapy was ef- 
fective in more than 50 per cent of psychotic patients 
in whom the chlorpromazine was ineffective. Com- 
plications occurred in more than 50 per cent of the 
patients. The drug had to be discontinued in one 
of every eight patients treated. Chlorpromazine is a 
valuable but limited tool in private psychiatric pa- 
tients." 28 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


3977. Leuner, H.  Symboldrama, ein aktives 
nicht-analytisches Verfahren der Psychotherapie. 
(Symbol drama, an active, nonanalytic therapeutic 
procedure.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 
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221-238.—The controlled introduction of affectively *; 
charged images into the guided daydreams of a pa _ 
tient is a valuable new method. The images, many 
of which are archetypal in the Jungian sense, in- 
fluence the affective fields underlying the neurotic 
regressions, loosening them up. This is done without 
interpretation. Use of the method has also resulted 
in increased knowledge of the symbolic phenomena 
accompanying affective change. The third of a series 
of papers on "experimental catathymic image ex- 
periencing” (see: 30: 4670 & 31: 1123).—E. W. Eng. 

3978. Levi-Valensi, A., Porot, M., Leonardon, 
P., Dalet, R., & Migueres, J. Les accidents neuro- 
psychiatriques survenant chez les tuberculeux 
traités par la cycloserine. (Neuropsychiatric ac- 
cidents in tuberculous patients treated with cyclo- 
mycin.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(5), 899-922.— 
In about a fifth of the tuberculous patients treated 
with the antibiotic cyclomycin, some neuropsychiatric 
disorders occur. These accidents, generally benign, 
have little to do with the age, the condition of the 
patient, nor the dosage of the cyclomycin admin- 
istered. The use of barbiturates or thorazine seems 
indicated, in addition to the antibiotic treatment. 35 
references.—M. D. Stein. 

3979. Libarman, D. M., & Vaughan, G. F. (All 
India Institute of Mental Health, Banglore) Re- 
laxant modified electroconvulsive therapy. Prati- 
bha, 1958, 1, 36-41.—"A. simple and safe method is 
described for relaxing the muscular spasms in electro- 
convulsive therapy. It has been successfully used in 
a number of poor risk cases without serious compli- 
cation and is suitable for use as a routine measure.” 
—U. Pareek. 

3980. Lief, Harold I. (Tulane U.) The effects 
of taraxein on a patient in analysis. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 624-627.—A resident psy- 
chiatrist undergoing psychoanalysis was given at the 
175th session an injection of taraxein, a protein frac- 
tion obtained from the serum of schizophrenic pa- 
tients. His subjective account of his feelings in- 
cluded evidence of blocking in thought processes, 
autism, and bodily estrangement along with blunting 
in affect. These findings are discussed in relation 
to Heath's view of schizophrenia.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

3981. Loomer, Harry P., Saunders, John C., & 
Kline, Nathan $. (Rockland State Hosp., Orange- 
burg, N.Y.) А clinical and pharmacodynamic 
evaluation of iproniazid as a psychic energizer. 
Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1957, 8, 129-141.—Iproniazid 
has been found useful as an amine oxidase inhibitor 
with psychiatric patients in addition to its value in 
the treatment of tuberculous infections. In this study, 
5 months in duration thus far, 70% of 17 patients 
showed “varying degrees of improvement.” The 
drug appears most effective with depressed, de- 
teriorated, and regressed patients. More research is 
necessary before this new pharmacological approach 
is ready for wide usage—L. A. Pennington. 

3982. Loomis, T. A. & West, T. C. (U. Wash- 
ington School of Medicine) Comparative sedative 
effects of a barbiturate and some tranquilizer 
drugs on normal subjects. J. Pharmacol., 1958, 122, 
525-531.—'"The comparative sedative type of effects 
of meprobamate, chlorpromazine, phenaglycodol, seco- 
barbital, and placebo were evaluated on trained nor- 
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mal human subjects using a simulated driving test 
apparatus. Data were obtained which indicated that 
conventional doses of all these drugs except the 
placebo and phenaglycodol produced a significant im- 
pairment of performance on the test apparatus. Seco- 
barbital produced the most intense impairment of func- 
tion, Chlorpromazine produced impairment after a 
delayed onset of action. Meprobamate produced a 
delayed impairment after the first dose and prompt 
impairment after the second dose."—G. A. Heise. 

3983. Maizlish, I. Leon. Group psychotherapy 
of husband-wife couples in a child guidance clinic. 
Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 169-180. 


3984, Majluf, Emilio. Las neuvas drogas en 
psiquiatria infantil. (The new drugs in child psy- 
chiatry.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 421— 
439,—A review of the use of such drugs as benadryl, 
chlorpromazine, promazine, reserpine, miltown, etc. 
in the treatment of mental disorders in children, 19 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

3985. Majluf, Emilio; Mariátegui, Javier, & 
Calenzani, C. Judith. Nota preliminar sobre el 
empleo de la monoetilamida del acido d-lisérgico 
en la tratamiento de la turbulencia infantil. (Pre- 
liminary note concerning the employment of mono- 
ethylamide of d-lysergic acid in the treatment of 
children's disturbances.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1957, 20, 581—587.—4 study of the use of monoethyl- 
amide of d-lysergic acid in the treatment of children's 
mental disorders.—R. M. Frumkin, 


3986. Manger, William M., Schwarz, Bert E., 
Baars, Conrad W., Wakim, Khalil G., Bollman, 
Jesse L., Petersen, Magnus C., & Berkson, Joseph. 
(Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) Epinephrine 
and arterenol (norepinephrine) in mental disease: 
Plasma and cerebrospinal fluid concentrations. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 396-412.— 
To "quantiate pressor amines in venous plasma of 
health volunteers and patients with mental disease," 
selected Ss were variously given LSD-25, intra- 
muscular administration of methacholine, among other 
agents. Ss, following electroshock, were also studied. 
In 22 patients with psychoses, psychoneuroses, and 
personality disorders the concentration of epinephrine- 
like substance in the cerebrospinal fluid were similar ; 
however, the mean concentrations in the fluid were 
slightly lower than the mean concentrations in plasma. 
Concentrations of plasma pressor amines in patients 
With mental disease were similar to those in normal 
Subjects.” Мо evidence was found to support the 
Views expressed by Funkenstein that the methacholine 
test is a measure of sympatheticoadrenal activity.— 

‚ А. Pennington. 


3987. Mariátegui, Javier, & Zambrano, Manuel. 
dej orindromes experimentales con los derivados 
el ácido lisérgico. (Experimental psychological 
gymdromes produced by derivatives of lysergic acid.) 
ev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 451-474.—A 
Teview of the uses of derivatives of lysergic acid in 
Toychiatry and presentations of relevant case his- 
Orles. 22 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

3988. Marks, M. J. (Wiltwych School for Boys, 
opus, N.Y.) Group psychotherapy with pre- 
adolescent boys in a residential treatment center. 
Sychol. Newsltr. NYU, 1958, 10, 8-15.—The experi- 
ences described are “one facet of a program designed 
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to facilitate the social and emotional rehabilitation of 
severely damaged children.”—M. S. Mayzner. 


3989. Masor, Nathan. (392 Forest Ave., Staten 
Island 1, N.Y.) An approach to the treatment 
of the metabolopsychic component of certain 
euthyroid states: A preliminary report. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1957, 125, 137-139.—"A method has been 
described wherein gradually increasing doses of desic- 
cated thyroid in fixed combination with the oxytropic 
factors of the B-complex plus ascorbic acid (orally) 
and levo-thyroxin in combination with B-12 (par- 
enterally) exert an euphoric and calming effect om 
the metabolopsychic component present in certain 
euthyroid states. Using this method there have been 
virtually none of the side reactions which usually oc- 
cur when extract thyroid is used alone,"—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

3990. Matthias, H., & Erdmann, D. (Humboldt 
0.) Тһе action of caffeine on condition reflex 
reactions of rats and on an experimental derange- 
ment of the nervous system. Pharmazie, 1957, 12, 
561-567.—The action of caffeine in doses of 0.5 and 
1.0 mg./150 gm. weight of young white rats was 
studied in determining how positively or negatively 
conditioned reflexes might be altered. The food 
stimulation movement was used. A shortening of 
the reaction time to the optical (light beam) and 
acoustic (bell, buzzer) conditioned stimuli was pro- 
duced by caffeine. Also, more accurate differentia- 
tion, with fewer erring reactions, occurred when 
caffeine was administered. With a complete inter- 
change of signals from the normal succession of 
stimuli, a strong disturbance of the central nervous 
system was produced in all animals tested. The quota 
of deaths in the groups with short duration caffeine 
treatment immediately preceding the change in stimuli 
order was much greater (3:4) than in the group re- 
ceiving longer caffeine treatment and with a shorter 
interval before altering the stimulation sequence 
(1:8). The return to normal conditioned reflexes 
(i.e, to the original sequence of stimuli) was strongly 
accelerated and positive under caffeine treatment. 
Practical applications are discussed.—G. M. Hocking. 


3991. Menninger, William С. (Menninger Foun- 
dation, Topeka) The therapy of friendship. Fed. 
Probation, 1957, 21, 41-46.—In a speech before the 
Big Brothers of America, Menninger describes the 
nature of the "friendship" that must exist if thera- 
peutic gain is to be expected. Both conscious and 
unconscious motivation are discussed as is the problem 
of failure, A brief scheme for evaluating effective- 
ness of the Big Brother is included.—R. W. Deming. 


3992. Merino, Luis Cruz. Intoxicación por 
parathion. (Parathion intoxication.) Rev, Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 142-158.—A study of the 
toxic effects of parathion in 90 patients, 5 cases of 
which are described in detail. 116-item bibliography. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

3993. Meyer, Victor. The treatment of two 
phobic patients on the basis of learning principles. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 55, 261-266.— "The 
treatment of two phobic patients has been described. 
Case 1 manifested an excessive fear of going out on 
her own; Case 2 displayed disabling symptoms in the 
form of an excessive fear of going into enclosed and 
crowded places. Both cases had blackouts of un- 
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known nature. The treatment program for both cases 
was mainly based on the principle of primary stimu- 
lus generalization. Owing to the more “diffuse” 
nature of the anxiety displayed by Case 2, an addi- 
tional simple conditioning technique was employed.” 
— М, О, Wilson. 


3994. Mick, R. M., & Heine, R. W. (VA West 
Side Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Group therapy program 
for chronically unemployed psychiatric patients. 
Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 607-612.—"A group of 7 
chronically unemployed psychiatric outpatients were 
exposed to a therapeutic program in which simulated 
work experiences within the protective environment 
of the treatment center became a primary focus of 
discussion in group therapy meetings. . . . It is sug- 
gested that salutary results might be obtained through 
the application of this methodology—coordinating any 
natural goal-directed group activity with group dis- 
cussion techniques—to other emotional problems 
which are manifested in some specific behavior in- 
capacitation.”—C, H. Ammons. 


3995, Miller, Michael M. A group therapeutic 
approach to a case of bed wetting and fire setting 
with the aid of hypnoanalysis. Group Psychother., 
1957, 10, 181-190, 


3996, Miller, Robert E, Murphy, John V. & 
Mirsky, І. A. (0. Pittsburgh Sch. of Medicine) 
The effect of chlorpromazine on fear-motivated 
behavior in rats. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1957, 
120, 379-387,—Rats were trained to cross a barrier at 
the sound of a buzzer in an avoidance conditioning 
situation, “Then chlorpromazine was administered at 
several dosage levels to conditioned animals and sam- 
ples of avoidance behavior were measured [under 
extinction] at specified time intervals.” The data 
were analyzed by means of bio-assay statistics. The 
log of the dosage of chlorpromazine administered and 
the amount of avoidance behavior were found to be 
linearly related. “Using dosages of chlorpromazine 
and phenobarbital that produced equal performance 
deficits on a straight runway, it was demonstrated 
that the observed decrements in avoidance behavior 
were not attributable to motor and/or sedative effects 
of the drug.” —G. A. Heise. 


3997. Mittelman, Bela. Motility in the therapy 
of children and adults. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1957, 12, 284-319.—Motility is to be systematically 
explored in therapy like orality or genitality. The 
utilization of motor data adds to the effectiveness of 
treatment of children and adults. The most frequent 
situations to be dealt with in therapy are restriction 
of freedom of motility and awkward motility. Motor 
traumata may have a crucial significance in the de- 
velopment of neurosis and psychosis.—D. Prager. 


3998. Monnerot, E., Puech, J., Benichou, L., 
Robin, С., & Langlois, Н. La cure de sommeil 
conserve-t-elle des indications psychiatriques? (Is 
prolonged sleep treatment still indicated in psychi- 
atry?) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(5), 845-879.— 
Sleep therapy is re-evaluated in a critical study deal- 
ing with 700 patients. Particularly stressed is the 
necessity of well controlled surroundings favorable to 
sleep and of repeated small doses of medications 
ranging from thorazine and reserpine to meprobamate. 
Under these circumstances, good results may be ex- 
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-pist or the patients and the therapist become a thera- 


pected, with a minimum of neuropsychiatric ассій 
15 references.—M. D. Stein. ў 
3999. Monnier, Marcel. Topic action of ps 
chotropic drugs on the electrical activity of co; 
rhinencephalon and mesodiencephalon (excite- - 
ment, tranquillization, sedation and sleep). In S, 
Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic dru 
(see 33: 3944), 217-234.— The purpose of the in. 
vestigations herein summarized has been “to correlate 
functional states induced by drugs—excitement, tran- 
quillization or sleep—with definite electrographic pat- 
terns and brain structures.” By using animals as 98 
it has been found that the drugs can be grouped into 
2 categories according to their electrical and func- - 
tional aspects: the ergotropic states “with decreased . 
recruiting activity of the thalamic intralaminary sys- 
tem, increased or unaltered activity of the ascending 
reticular system and depressed activity of the rhin- 
encephalon" (cocaine, lysergic acid, among others); - 
trophotropic states (relaxation, tranquilization, and 
sleep) "with increased recruiting activity of the 
thalamic intralaminary system, and decreased propa- 
gation of reticular impulses of the cortex" (morphine, 
levorphan, and chlorpromazine), Reserpine, how- 
ever, shows a “mixed arousal and relaxation electro- 
graphic pattern."—L. A. Pennington. 


4000. Moreno, J. L. Code of ethics of group - 
psychotherapists. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 143= 
144.—A code of 10 points is suggested to guide group 
therapists in dealing with patients and in doing re- 
search.—R. J. Corsini. 

4001. Mori, Grover, & Chicata, Miguel A. In- 
quietud psicomotriz como efecto secundario en 
los tratamientos con clorpromacina y reserpina. 
(Psychomotor disturbance as a secondary effect of 
treatments with chlorpromazine and reserpine.) Kev. —- 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 528-541.—A study 
of the psychomotor disturbances resulting from treat- 
ment with reserpine and chlorpromazine. Case his- 
tories presented. 1 p. references.—R. M. Frumkin, 


4002. Moustakas, Clark E., & Callahan, Roger J. 
(Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Ave, E., Detroit 
2) Reflections on reflection of feelings. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 43, 323-331.—“The client-centered 
therapist works toward (a) being empathetic, ac- 
cepting, and understanding, and (b) encouraging 
more nearly complete client expression and self-ex- 
ploration of attitudes. The importance of the thera- 
pist's responding to vital, intense, significant feelings 
existing in the client's total behavior, and not merely 
to his verbal expressions, is stressed" and illustrated 
with case materials.—J. C. Franklin. 


4003. Mullan, Hugh. Trends in group psycho- — 
therapy in the United States. Int. J. soc. Psychiat о 
1957, 3, 224-230.— The intensive practice of group 
psychotherapy suggests that the patient and the thera- 


peutic unit or gestalt. 5 new areas of treatment and 
training open up to the evolving therapist: treatment 
of principals, treatment of families, use of multiple 
therapy, modification of training, the removal of 
artefacts between the patient and therapist. 30 refer- 
ences,—R. M. Frumkin. 


4004. Mundy, L. Psychotherapy with children 


having little or no speech, Bull. Brit. Psychol, Soc., 
1958, 35, 6A—7A.— Abstract. 
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4005. Nassau, A. Hatipul haámbulanti biladim 
mefagrim. (Ambulatory treatment of defective chil- 
dren.) Dapim Кејийт, 1957, 16, 31-33.—Results of 
treating defective children during some years are 
shortly discussed.  Paediatricians are the first in- 
stance for parents troubled by their children's be- 
havior. They are able to recognize easily (together 
with a clinical psychologist) mental deficiency of a 
child in as early age as possible and to give their 
opinion about proper ways of therapy. English sum- 
mary.—H. Ormian. 

4006. Nelson, R., & Gellhorn, E. (U. Minnesota) 
The action of autonomic drugs on normal persons 
and neuropsychiatric patients: The role of age. 
Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 486-494.—By administra- 
tion of the mecholyl test to selected populations it 
was found that sympathetic excitability declines pro- 
gressively with increasing age in normal and psy- 
chiatric Ss. This and other related findings are dis- 
cussed in relation to treatment approaches and to the 
physiological mechanisms involved.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


4007. Niswander, G. Donald; Haslerud, George 
M. Brody, Nathan, & Casey, Thomas M. (105 
Pleasant St., Concord, N.H.) Reserpine and methyl- 
phenidylacetate effects on socialization and ac- 
tivity. J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1957, 125, 51-56—A 
study was designed to test the degree to which re- 
serpine, in contrast to placebo medication and in 
combination with Ritalin, will change the amount of 
activity and socialization of acutely ill mental pa- 
tients. Results with 20 patients are presented and 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


4008. Nodet, Ch.-Henri. Le psychanalyste. (The 
psychoanalyst.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 4, 677- 
692.—Successful psychoanalytic therapy rests upon 
human values. This theme is illustrated by a discus- 
sion of role interactions, such as rapport, transfer, 
etc. While detachment is sometimes necessary, the 
psychoanalyst cannot remain neutral for long. While 
skillful procedures and appropriate verbalizations are 
essential, what the psychoanalyst says is less im- 
portant than what he does.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4009. Offergeld, H. Narkose und Psyche. (Nar- 
cosis and psyche.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1957, 7, 261-265.—Years of experience in administer- 
ing anesthesia have acquainted the writer with the 
typical responses of men and women entering nar- 
cosis, Men on the whole are preoccupied with their 
work and with their opponents and competitors. 
Women, both married and single, are preoccupied 
Bp men and children and are sexually expressive. 
Eier psychological aspects of anesthesia are also 
iscussed.—E., W. Eng. 


010. Opler, Marvin K. (Cornell U. Medical 
oll.) Entities and organization in individual and 
Pop behavior: A conceptual framework. Group 
с/о ен, 1956, 9, 290-300.—Freud believed that 

all persons have similar mechanisms of defense, go 
3 ЫН the same stages of psychosexual development, 
i relate themselves similarly by transference to per- 
3 ns beyond their families of orientation. Social 
Clentists have shown, however, that the individual’s 
ог ав differently shaped by different cultures 
i y different subcultures. Therefore one needs to 
erstand how cultural influences operate on the 
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individual—not as static background but as dynamic 
forces. 17 references.—F. Auld, Jr. 


4011. O'Reilly P. О. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
North Battleford, Saskatchewan, Canada) Some 
factors in chronic ward recovery. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 232-236.—Some results are discussed 
of a 2-pronged program which for 3 years studied 
the effect of a reorientation of the attitude of the 
nursing staff as well as the effect of the introduction 
of tranquilizing drugs on this psychiatrist-supervisor 
relationship and nurse-patient relationship. —N. H. 

ronko. } 


4012. Pate, W. H. (Box 192, Auburn, Calif.) 
Chlorpromazine therapy following transorbital 
lobotomy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 44-50.—A. 
controlled study was made of the effects of chlor- 
promazine following lobotomy in which 100 chronic 
psychiatric postlobotomy patients participated, On 
the basis of results, it is concluded that “chlor- 
promazine is an effective therapeutic agent in the 
treatment of chronically disturbed patients who have 
failed to respond to psychotherapy, convulsive therapy, 
and transorbital lobotomy.” It also has additive 
therapeutic value in the less successful lobotomies.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4013. Patterson, E. S. (Conn. State Hosp., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) Psychophysiologic resistance in 
insulin coma therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
547—557.—A series of 27 patients was observed during 
their course of insulin coma treatment in order to 
evaluate the correlation of their mental set and their 
progress in treatment and eventual disposition, Rela- 
tionships were found between physical resistance to 
insulin and psychological resistance to treatment. 
Implications for psychotherapy in connection with 
insulin and other somatic therapies are discussed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4014. Patterson, R. M., Voegele, G. E., & May, 
R. H. Die Rolle der Psychotherapie bei der 
aktiven und kurzzeitigen Behandlung von akuten 
psychiatrischen Krankheitsfállen in einem ameri- 
kanischem Staatskrankenhaus mit 125 Betten. 
(The role of psychotherapy in the active short-term 
treatment of acute psychiatric illnesses in an Ameri- 
can public mental hospital with 125 beds.) Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 265-270.—A descrip- 
tion of the facilities and the team approach of the 
Columbus Receiving Hospital in Columbus, Ohio.— 
E. W. Eng. 

4015. Phelps, Darwin K. (Columbus State Hosp., 
Columbus, Ohio) Intramuscular butabarbital 80- 
dium in the sedation of neuropsychiatric patients. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 492—494.—""Thirty-two 
severely disturbed inmates of a State Mental Hos- 
pital were administed a new barbiturate, Butabar- 
bital Sodium, injectable by the intramuscular route as 
a sedative-hypnotic. The medication appears to be 
notably safe and effective in controlling these patients 
and is a useful addition to the hypnotic drugs cur- 
rently used in psychiatric practice." —N. Н. Pronko. 


4016. Poschel, Paul H. (U. Illinois) Proactive 
and retroactive effects of electroconvulsive shock 
on approach-avoidance conflict. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 392-396.— The effects of ECS on 
a hunger-fear conflict were studied under conditions 
when the ECS was given before the avoidance train- 
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ing (proactive) and after the avoidance training 
(retroactive). 10 days after treatment it was shown 
that ECS had reduced the strength of avoidance as 
measured by latency of approach to the goal, number 
of vacillations before reaching the goal, and distance 
of approach to the goal on the animals' first attempt 
to reach the goal. The effect occurred in both the 
proactive and retroactive groups, but not in their 
control groups. “The results favor the hypothesis 
that ECS acts by producing a temporary fear-reduc- 
ing, physiological sequence.”—L. J. O'Kelly. 

4017. Raush, H. L., & Bordin, E. S. Warmth in 
personality development and in psychotherapy. 
Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 351-364.—The exploration of 
the concept of warmth as a significant factor in ef- 
fective psychotherapy revealed these subcharacter- 
istics: commitment, effort to understand, and spon- 
taneity. Appearing also in the interaction betweeh 
parents and their children, they bear importantly on 
personality development and its aberrations. The 
genetic development of warmth is schematized. The 
3 aspects of warmth are related to the therapeutic 
process.—C. Т. Bever. 

4018. Ridenour, Raymond H. (St. Elizabeths 
Hosp, Washington, D.C.) Brief psychotherapy 
with thorazine. J. pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 39-43.— 
Evidence is presented which gives support to the 
value of brief psychotherapy in conjunction with 
thorazine. The psychological effect of thorazine 
may be thought of as a “damping” of anxiety induced 
by anticipated disapproval from others; such a period 
proda be utilized by the psychotherapist —O. Strunk, 

7. 

4019, Rinkel, Max. (Mass. Mental Health Cen- 
ter, Boston, Mass.) Pharmacodynamics of LSD 
and mescaline. J. nerv., ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 424— 
426.—Some pertinent pharmacodynamic observations 
and theories which tend to explain the “psychosomi- 
metic” action of LSD and mescaline are reported.— 
М. Н. Pronko. 

4020. Robertson, Malcolm Н. (U. Mississippi) 
Change and receptiveness to.psychotherapy. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 498. 


4021. Rodofsky, M., & Dening, K. (Brockton 
VA, Mass.) Introduction of corrective therapy 
in a geriatric service of a mental hospital J. 
Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 355-360.—The introduc- 
tion of a corrective therapy program in a geriatric 
service and some of the effects are described. The 
program, equipment, and general and specific ob- 
jectives are explained.—L. Diller, 

4022. Rogers, Lorene L., & Pelton, Richard B. 
(U. Texas) Effect of behavior-altering drugs on 
alcohol consumptions by rats. Texas Rpts. Biol. 
Med., 1958, 16, 133-136.—5 tranquilizing drugs were 
ineffective at the dosage levels used in reducing 
alcohol consumptions by rats on a regular stock diet. 
One of the drugs (Sparine) caused a significant in- 
crease in alcohol consumption. Neither pipradol, 
methylphenidylacetate HCL (central nervous system 
stimulants), nor lysergic acid diethylamide signifi- 
cantly altered alcohol consumption.—H. Goolishian. 

4023. Rothman, Theodore, & Sward, Keith. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.) Studies in pharmacologic 

psychotherapy: III. Effective psychotherapy dur- 
ing drug-induced states. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
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chiat., 1957, 78, 628-642.—31 “refractory patien 
are studied by joint use of a thiobarbiturate and 
analeptic drug over the course of slow moving psy- — 
chotherapy. Many had been diagnosed as “obsessive- _ 
compulsive” and others as “passive-aggressive” per- 
sonalities who had failed in earlier psychotherapeutic 
relationships. "Approximately half of the 31 mem- 
bers showed a significant and relatively durable im- 
provement. . . . Pharmacologic psychotherapy shows — 
promise of becoming a method of choice for the 
treatment of some of the severer forms of psycho- 
neurosis and personality disorder." The authors 
agree that many of their patients conform diagnos- 
tically to the term “pseudoneurotic schizophrenia,"— 
L. A. Pennington. 


4024. Roumajon, Y. Un cas de psychothérapie 
psychanalytique instituée pour des tics. (A case 
of psychoanalytic psychotherapy undertaken for the 
relief of tics.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 
707-714.—An 18-year-old boy, suffering facial and 
vocal tics, was treated for 30 months, with nearly 
complete success. Early trauma incurred during 
flight from the German Gestapo at age 7 precipitated _ 
a facial tic becoming worse with years. Analysis, 
disturbed at inception by a technical error, main- 
tained a narrative course, the patient being afraid of — 
new traumatic interpretations. No pregenital mate- | 
rial came.up for consideration, yet clinical improve- 
ment. was too striking to continue the sessions for 
purely theoretical reasons.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4025. Routh, Thomas A. A study of the use of . 
group psychotherapy in rehabilitation centers for | 
the blind. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 38-50.—An ` 
evaluation of the usefulness of group psychotherapy - 
in centers for the blind. A survey of numerous 
centers revealed that, almost without exception, group 
psychotherapy was considered an important part of 
the rehabilitation program. Problems dealt with 
ranged from those of “superficial” focus to those con- 
cerned with “how a person looks at himself.” The 
conduct of group psychotherapy in these centers and 
the effectiveness of such therapy rests upon the avail- 
ability and the personality traits of the group thera- 
pist.—B. H. Light. 

4026. Routh, Thomas A. Feelings are facts. 
J. hum. Relat., 1957, 6(1), 78-83.—In counseling it 
is important to recognize that while feelings are 
subjective they are objective in their causation am 
in their effect.—R;-M. Frumkin. 


4027. Rubin, Leonard. (Eastern Pa. Psychiat, 
Inst.) The psychopharmocology of lysergic acid 
diethylamide (LSD-25). Psychol. Bull, 1957, 54, 
479-489.—The available evidence оп the effects of 
LSD indicates that it reactivates anxiety and fear 
and at the same time facilitates the acquisition of 
confidence. On the other hand, there is evidence to 
suggest that LSD disorganizes the psychic integration 
of the individual. “Although a review of the thera- 
peutic value of LSD for chronic emotional disorders 
seems inconsistent, there is some agreement that LSD 
is ineffective for anxiety states and for schizophrenia. 
50-item bibliography.—W. J. Meyer. 

4028. Rundle, Frank L., & Briggs, Dennie L. 
Beginnings of a therapeutic community: Estab- 
lishing group meetings.on a closed ward. US 
Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 811-819.—A dministra- 
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tive measures, attendance, need for regular meetings, 
and seating arrangements are described for the estab- 
lishment of group therapy sessions in which all pa- 
tients and ward personnel participate, Situations in- 
volving withdrawal and aggressive behavior can be 
coped with successfully. "Specialized technical train- 
ing is not essential, although provisions for training 
personnel within the program are important.” —G. Н. 
Crampton. 

4029. Rundle, Frank L., & Briggs, Dennie L. 
Development of a therapeutic community: Prob- 
lems encountered in daily community meetings. 
US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1339-1349.—“The 
daily [ward] group meetings, seen as teaching and 
learning situations for good social behavior, have 
been used to stimulate discussion of interpersonal 
tensions existing within the community. In the de- 
velopmental stages of creating such an atmosphere, it 
was found necessary to deal directly with certain 
issues that arose frequently within the meetings. We 
found it necessary to require patients and staff to 
reveal the identity of persons involved in the discus- 
sions who had committed asocial or antisocial acts. 
Because of the shortness of the length of stay for 
most patients, the enculturation process and con- 
science development had to be hastened.” —G. H. 
Crampton. 


4030. Rutledge, L. T., & Doty, R. W. (U. Michi- 
gan Medical School) Differential action of chlor- 
promazine on reflexes conditioned to central and 
peripheral stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol, 1957, 
191, 189-192.—Cats with permanently implanted elec- 
trodes were trained to respond with a foot flexion to 
electrical stimulation of the cerebral cortex and to 
tonal or photic (peripheral) stimuli. Under ap- 
propriate doses of chlorpromazine a greater depres- 
sion of peripherally induced flexions as compared with 
those cortically elicited was observed in most animals. 
This differential action was not obtained with LSD- 
25, morphine sulfate, or pentobarbital sodium. Re- 
sults with reserpine were inconclusive but indicated 
some similarity to chlorpromazine. The effects of 
drugs on afferent systems are discussed.—J. P. Zubek. 


4031. Saavedra §., Carlos. Experiencia соп 
neuvas drogas en las sección de neuro psiquiatría 
del Hospital Militar. (Experience with new drugs 
in the neuropsychiatric section of the Military Hos- 
pital. ,Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 490- 
497.—The use of new drugs in the treatment of psy- 
chiatric patients at the Central Military Hospital of 


E Peru. Case histories presented.—R. M. Frum- 


Ee Sager, Clifford J. (218 East 70th St, 
YC) The effect of divergent viewpoints in 
qnalytical psychotherapy training. J. nerv. ment. 

is, 1957, 125, 322-328.—A multitheoretical ap- 
Шеп to psychotherapy is discussed as it has been 
peed into a training curriculum at the Postgraduate 
ay for Psychotherapy in New York City.—N. H. 

0, 


4033. Sainz, Anthony A. Bigelow, Newton; 
Ee, Constance M., & MacCasland, Barbara. 
d arcy State Hosp., N.Y.) Affective changes pro- 
paced ‘by some phenothiazine and "di-phenyl" de- 
lvitatives in certain psychiatric syndromes. Psy- 


» chiat. res; Rep., 1957, 8, 168-178.—4 case reports are 
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cited, "Our studies lead us to believe that, within 
the framework of the terms as defined, affects can be 
modified beneficially by appropriate pharmacological 
preparations in the absence of, or with minimal 
changes in, the apperceptive, conative sphere, ... А 
normal affect may be reached, however, through 
cerebral function normalization of which the drugs 
appear capable."—L. A. Pennington. 

4034. Sandison, В. A. (Powick Hosp, Wor- 
cester, Eng.) The contribution of lysergic acid 
diethylamide therapy to analytical theory and 
practice. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc,, 1957, 33, 24.— 
Abstract. 

4035. Sarwer-Foner, G. L. (McGill U.) Psy- 
choanalytic theories of activity-passivity conflicts 
and of the continuum of ego defenses: Experi- 
mental verification, using reserpine and chlor- 
promazine. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 
413-418,—Medical care of 55 hospitalized male pa- 
tients, through the use of 2 tranquilizers, "accidently" 
verified psychoanalytic concepts of activity-passivity 
conflicts and of the continuum of ego defenses. The 
details of these observations, secondary to the treat- 
ment approach, are presented along with a detailed 
illustrative case report.—L. 4. Pennington. 

4036. Sarwer-Foner, С. J. (McGill 0.) The 
transference and nonspecific drug effects in the 
use of the tranquilizing drugs and their influence 
on affect. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1957, 8, 153-167.— 
Résumé of findings indicates that patients fall into 1 
of 2 groups: those who get better or worse and 
those whose conditions remain unchanged. “Тһе 
therapeutic effect is not due to the pharmacological 
action alone, but to the way in which this physio- 
logical action psychologically influences the patient's 
defenses in terms of the patient's total situation.” No 
theory as to drug action is adequate if it does not 
take into consideration the psychodynamic as well as 
the pharmacological variables.—L. А. Pennington, 

4037. Saul, Leon J. (U. Pennsylvania Med. Sch.) 
Technic and practice of psychoanalysis. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Lippincott, 1958. xi, 244 p. $8.00.— 
The author, a training analyst of the Philadelphia 
Psychoanalytic Institute, gives instruction about con- 
ducting psychoanalytic treatment. “The analyst must 
understand and bring the patient to understand as 
quickly, accurately and thoroughly as possible the 
patient's present emotional life as it is related to and 
is an outgrowth of his past... . The analyst discerns 
and repeatedly shows the patient . . . the central, 
presenting motivational point of each hour and the 
disordered childhood emotional pattern which this is 
repeating in life... . [He helps] the patient to sce 
and experience emotionally . . . the fact that he is no 
longer a child . . . and that he need not repeat this 
pattern unconsciously toward others in his current 
life.” 8-page bibliography.—F. Auld, Jr. 

4038. Savage, Charles. (National Institute of 
Ment. Health) The resolution and subsequent 
remobilization of resistance by LSD in psycho- 
therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 434-436.— 
*LSD provides an effective method of overcoming re- 
sistance. It causes a reliving of previous experiences. 
It brings to the fore painful and repressed affects al- 
lowing the patient to become aware of his feelings. 
It liberates unconscious material often in the form of 
hallucinations and perceptual changes. Dramatic in- 
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sights occur. However, 
mobilize defenses, 
be utilized in the 
Pronko. 


4039. Schwidder, W. (Niedersáchsisches Landes- 
krankenhans Tiefenbrunn b. Gottingen) Analytische 
Psychotherapie bei depressiven Symptom bildern. 
(Analytic psychotherapy with depressive syndromes.) 
2. psycho-som. Med., 1957, 3, 256-265.—The dis- 
tinction between pragmatic and analytic psychotherapy 
is that the former leads the patient to aims not derived 
from his neurotic personality Structure, whereas the 
latter seeks to uncover sources of strength which were 
not integrated within the patient during his develop- 
ment. A case history and course in treatment of a 
36-year-old depressive woman is discussed, illustrat- 
ing the liberation of inner strengths which had been 
used for self-destructive, narcissistic purposes in an 
oral aggressive manner.—L. Katz, 


4040. Shaklee, Alfred B., & Arndt, W. B. Endo- 
crine and behavioral effects of intensive Schedules 
of electroconvulsive shock. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 
265-272— Schedules of 5 electroconvulsive shocks 
administered on successive and on alternate days were 
compared in terms of their effects on tissues known 
to be stress-sensitive. Under this type of concen- 
trated stimulation, the pattern of convulsive behavior 
was found to change from first to fifth daily trials. 
Overall analysis ‘of adrenal, thymus, and spleen 
weights indicated that both Schedules acted as sys- 
temic stress agents, Pituitary weights differentiated 
the 2 schedules, with the daily treatment producing 
Significant pituitary atrophy.—R, W. Husband. 


4041, Shatin, Leo. (VA Hospital, Albany, N. Y, 
Some psychological aspects of long-term hospi- 
talization: The rehabilitative role of recreational 
and special activities. Ment, Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 

—496.— Based upon earlier experimental study, 
Shatin is convinced of the therapeutic values that 
are derived from the use of the special services, 
"Through its entertainment, its visitors and its trips, 
it maintains the patients' contact with the world of 
health, with the usual world channel of communica- 
tion back into the ordinary world outside." This 
paper describes some of these Services and cites 
several cases to show the contribution which this 
aspect of rehabilitation has come to mean to the more 
serious chronic mental patient.—M. A. Seidenfeld, 


4042. Sherwood, Clarence C. Some recom- 
mendations for research in the field of group psy- 
chotherapy. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 126-132.— 
The present status of research in grou therapy is re- 
viewed. There is a need for studies ocusing on the 

groups as a whole rather than on individuals within 
the group, as well as for intensive study of the nature 
of the group process. A number of research prob- 
lems are suggested for investigation. 18 references, 
—E. Schwerin. 

4043. Sherwood, William K. (Hopkins Marine 
Station, Pacific Grove, Calif.) Experience with 
“BGE”: A natural occurring indole compound. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis, 1957, 125, 490-491.—A near- 
psychotic episode is reported by a biochemist who 
inhaled the fumes of a naturally occurring indole 
compound. The chemical implications of the incident 
are also discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


these affects may in turn 
The LSD experiences may then 
service of resistance,” —N. H. 
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4044. Shlien, John M. A criterion of psycho- 
logical health. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 149-152, 
—The criterion of psychological health is ability on 
the part of the therapist to listen to his client. It is 
suggested that listening is a therapeutic method, The 
client may derive strength from being listened to, so 
that “listening can be a full-fledged criterion of the 
success of therapy, definable, measurable, and useful 
to any orientation."—E. Schwerin. 

4045. Shulman, Bernard. (Municipal Court, Chi- 
cago) Group psychotherapy in an Army post 
stockade. Fed. Probation, 1957, 21, 45-47. —4A brief 
description of one psychiatrist's experience in group 
therapy under an authoritarian setting —R. W. Dem- 
ing. 

4046, Slater, Philip E., Morimoto, Kiyo, & Hyde, 
Robert W. (Harvard U.) The effect of group 
administration upon symptom formation under 
LSD. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 312-315.—A 
series of 24 normal Ss were given LSD alone, while 
48 other normal Ss were administered the same drug 
as members of a group, The differential results and 
their implications for drug administration are dis- 
cussed.—N. Н. Pronko, 


4047. Smith, Lynn W., & Glad, Donald D. 
Client reactions to therapist operating in con- 
trolled group situations. Group Psychother., 1956, 
9, 18-34.— The differential effects of 2 types of thera- 
pist's references were investigated in a series of simu- 
lated group therapy sessions employing 12 male col- 
lege students as Ss. The 2 types of references ex- 
perimentally controlled were: (a) "therapist reference 
to feelings about the therapist or other people in the 
group [relationship feeling], in contrast with (b) 
therapist reference to the subject's social behavior 
toward the therapist or other people in the group 
[relationship role].” The dependent variable was 
the coding of the Ss’ behavior in terms of an inter- 
personality notational system devised by Glad. It 
was concluded that "the relationship role reference 
enhances the resolution of the inhibiting influences 
by providing a less threatening atmosphere . . . [and] 
could be termed ‘therapeutic, while the relationship 
feeling formulation seems to arrest behavioral changes 

.: and would be regarded as having questionable 
value from a therapy ‘outcome’ criterion." 39 refer- 
ences.—L. Goldberger, 


4048. Snell, Philip. (217 Paulison Ave., Passaic, 
N. J.) Criteria for tranquilization and the well- 
being status of subjectivity. J. nerv, ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 126-130.—The whole problem of tran- 
quilization is viewed realistically from the aspect of 
physiological tissue interference and the reflexivity 
approachable by stress analysis. —N. Н. Pronko. 


, 4049. Speroff, B. J. Group psychotherapy in 
industry: A case of intragroup conflict. Group 
Psychother., 1957, 10, 3-9.—The application of group 
psychotherapeutic techniques to an industrial person- 
nel problem. Through the use of sociodrama and 
payciodrama harmonious relationships were reestab- 
ished, and with the acquisition of insight the mem- 
bers learned “the how to other’s action and not so 
much the why.”—B. Н. Light. 


4050. Stenbäck, A., & Viitamäki, R. O. (Lapp- 
vik Hospital, Helsingfors, Finland) Psychologi- 
cal studies on a patient who received 441 electro- 
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convulsive treatments. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 
32, 473-578.—A 52-year-old, married woman with an 
MA degree had 441 electroconvulsive treatments dur- 
ing the last 30 years, because of severe confusional 
states with slight paranoid traits. Full remission 
always ensued after a course of ECT. One week 
after her last ECT she showed below average per- 
formance on 6 different memory tests. The Ror- 


schach record showed impoverishment of thoughts, » 


coarctation, and stereotypy. Creative imagination 
was absent, and perseveration color naming and auto- 
matic phrases were found. In spite of evident organic 
deterioration of personality, the symptoms were not 
of a severe degree,—R. Kaelbling. 


4051. Stevenson, Ian. (Louisiana State U. School 
of Med.) Comments on the psychological effects 
of mescaline and allied drugs. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 438-441.—“This report refers to observa- 
tions of incidental and unintended therapeutic effects 
of mescaline and LSD and some comments on their 
relevance to our understanding of the schizophrenic 
process,” —N. Н. Pronko. 


4052. Stierlin, H. Schizophreniebehandlung in 
der Klinik: Zur psychotherapeutischen Technik, 
(Clinical treatment of schizophrenia: On therapeutic 
technique.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 459-471.— 
Resolution of a massive ambivalence is the main 
therapeutic problem with schizophrenia. The in- 
tensity of this conflict is so great that its concentra- 
tion in the transference with a single therapist may 
render it indissoluble. In the hospital setting, how- 
ever, the splitting up and parceling out of the trans- 
ference in relations with auxiliary personal favor 
its resolution by permitting its piecemeal “working 
through.” Participants in such a therapeutic institu- 
tion must work together as a team, as well as having 
the necessary personal characteristics. 15 references. 
—E.W. Eng. 

4053. Strupp, Hans H. A multidimensional 
analysis of technique in brief psychotherapy. Psy- 
chiatry, 1957, 20, 387-398.—The system of analysis 
for abstracting and measuring certain relevant aspects 
of therapeutic communications previously described 
(see 33: 1228) is applied to a case treatd by Wol- 
berg (see 28: 8774) in a short-term psychotherapy 
ased on psychoanalytic principles in order to illus- 
trate the method and indicate some of its potentiali- 
ties.—C. T. Bever. 


4054. Symonds, Percival M. Dynamics of psy- 
chotherapy: The psychology of personality change. 
Vol. ПІ. Procedures. New York: Grune & Strat- 
у» 1958. xxxv, 607 p. $6.50.—This is the last of 
Ў volumes оп the Dynamics of Psychotherapy (see 30: 
318; 31: 4775). Vol. III deals mostly with the ac- 
livities of the psychotherapist, especially interpreta- 
tion: forms and levels of interpretation, interpreting 
Tesistance and defense, transference, timing and se- 
Mene in interpretation, handling anxiety, etc. Other 
Chapters deal with reassurance and support, sugges- 
tion, commands and persuasion, and advice. In an 
epilogue, Symonds summarizes his theoretical views 
9n psychotherapy. 153-item annotated bibliography. 
—A. К. Jensen. 


a 4055. Talland, George A. Do therapists and pa- 
pente Share norms on the content of group dis- 
Ussion? Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 10-21.—A 
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list of 15 common topics were presented to 11 groups 
of outpatients and their therapists at Maudsley Hos- 
pital. Rankings were made according to the useful- 
ness of the topics, and patients also guessed at the 
therapist's rankings. There was no evidence of group 
norms shared "by the therapist with his patients," 
and patients differed consistently with their therapists 
in at least 4 content areas. The influence of opposite 
leadership styles is inferred.—B. H. Light. 


4056. Tausch, Reinhard. (Weilburg/Lahn, Páda- 
gogisches Institut) Die Frage der Lenkung und 
Führung in psychologisch-therapeutischen Gesprá- 
chen nicht-directiver Orientierung. (The question 
of leading and guidance in psychological-therapeutical 
interviews of nondirective orientation.) Z. exp. 
angewand. Psychol, 1957, 4, 501-548.—Examples 
from therapeutical practice demonstrate the advan- 
tages and difficulties of nondirective therapy (after 
C. R. Rogers) which arise out of the emphasized lack 
of guidance in the therapeutical situation—W. ү 
Koppitz. 

4057. Tawardos, Samuel M. Spontaneity train- 
ing at the Dorra Institute, Alexandria, Egypt. 
Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 164-167.—Methods of 
group psychotherapy and psychodrama were recently 
introduced in some parts of Egypt. A study under- 
taken at the Dorra Institute was designed to test the 
hypothesis offered by Sarbin that "morons can be 
stimulated to react intelligently to social situations 
through the use of psychodramatic and spontaneity 
training methods." Boys and girls between the ages 
of 10 and 13 years with IQs between 50 and 70 were 
used as Ss. They all received spontaneity training 
designed to help them again understanding of certain 
daily life situations, of the roles of state officials, and 
of various trades and professions in the community. 
it was also used to promote the children's "creative 
abilities.’ It was found that responses of different 
children varied a great deal according to the particu- 
lar problems of each individual child.—E. Schwerin. 


4058. Tawadros, Samuel M. (Ain-Shams U.) 
An experiment in the group psychotherapy of 
stutterers. Int. J. Sociometry, 1957, 1, 181-189.— 
The use of group therapy in working with stutterers 
is illustrated. A brief report is given on each of the 
4 individual cases involved. Psychotherapeutic group 
treatment is found to be at least partially successful in 
all cases. The author attributes this success, in large 
measure, to the permissive group atmosphere and the 
new friendships formed by the patients —J. W. Meyer. 


4059, Teirich, H. R. Sociometry and group psy- 
chotherapy. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 85-94.— 
A sociometric study of therapeutic groups sharpens 
the therapist’s understanding of the dynamics at work, 
Illustrations are given of sociometric structures im 
the writer's groups before and after therapy. 20-item 
bibliography.—R. J. Corsini. 

4060. Tennenbaum-Harpazi, L. (Mental Hosp., 
Talbie, Jerusalem)  Totsot hatipul bekhlorproma- 
zin be 200 holey nefesh. (Results of chlorpromazine 
treatment in 200 mentally ill.) Harefuah, 1957, 52, 
231-234.—200 mentally ill (136 schizophrenics and 
64 psychotics) were treated by largactil. About 7096 
of them returned to normal life. This result shows 
that largactil treatment is efficient. A differential 
analysis of the results is given.—H. Ormian. — 
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4061. Thorne, Frederick. (Brandon, Vermont) 
An evaluation of eclectically oriented psychother- 
ару. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 459-464.—In a 
study of 50 cases with “severe behavior disorders 
which had proven refractory to other therapies” the 
author concludes that “eclectically oriented psycho- 
therapy is capable of improving personality integra- 
tion at both symptomatic and depth levels in selected 
Severe cases,"—4. J, Bachrach, 


4062. Tolentino, Isidore. Inhibition du lan- 
guage et mutisme en psychothérapie. (Inhibition 
of language and mutism in psychotherapy.) Acta 
Neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 955-971.—"The difficulty of 
verbal expression and affective contact affects sig- 
nificantly the psychotics. This is shown in an auto- 
biography by a patient in which she describes and 
analyses causes and explanations of an obstinate 
mutistic behavior that lasted during four months at 
the beginning of the psychoanalytic treatment. . . . 
The author suggests that the verbalization block de- 
prives the rational thought of the relation between 
things and its own objective finality. Thus will un- 
conscious thinking emerge, with its prelogical fea- 
tures and its load of symbolical meanings and irra- 
tional aggressivity." English, German, and Italian 
summaries, 42-item bibliography.—F. Sanua. 


4063. Tolman, Ruth S., & Meyer, Mortimer M. 
(VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Who returns to the clinic for more therapy? 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 497-506.—Studying a 
sample of 354 patients with "closed case records” 
"Tolman and Meyer found that those patients who re- 
turn to the Los Angeles VA Mental Hygiene Clinic 
for further therapy were "significantly less likely to 
be married than tlie average patient" and "signicantly 
less likely to be employed at intake, but by the con- 
clusion of treatment their employment status had im- 
proved and coincided with that of the average pa- 
tient" In reviewing the factors that appeared to be 
related to the return when "improved" versus "un- 
improved" cases were compared, it was observed that 
"the improved were more likely to have come to the 
clinic longer, to have completed treatment, to have 
moved out of an unemployed status and to be in the 
psychoneurotic category."—M. A, Seidenfeld, 


4064. Tornow, K. Darstellung der analytischen 
Behandlung eines Jugendlichen vom 18. bis 21. 
Lebensjahr. (Presentation of the analytic treatment 
of a youth between his 18th and 21st year of life.) 
Prax, Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat,, 1957, 6, 254- 
260.— The case report of analytic treatment previously 
reported (see 33: 1513) is continued. Treatment was 
effective not only causing symptomatic improvement 
but in bringing about pode social and vocational 
adjustment. —E, Schwerin, 


4065. Trosman, ae & Weiland, I, Hyman. 
Application of psychodynamic principles to psy- 
chotherapy in military service. US Armed Forces 
med. J, 1957, 8, 1358-1362.—“Psychotherapy as a 
treatment procedure is of great importance to the 
military psychiatrist. The military service provides 
several advantages for the psychoanalytically oriented 
psychiatrist that are of aid to him in doing efficient 
and useful psychotherapy. It is the application of 
modified, flexible, psychodynamic technics in the 
realistic, social setting of the military service that 
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produces significant results in treatment." 4 case г 
ports.—G. Н. Crampton, 3 

4066. Unna, Klaus R, & Martin, William 
The action of chlorpromazine on the electrical a 
tivity of the brain. In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti 
(Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 272— 
282.—"The bulbar reticular formation has become the 
touchstone of neuropharmacology, and has been in- 
dicated as an important site of action of a large num- 
ber of depressant drugs." This study describes the 
depressant effects of chlorpromazine and "some of 
its congeners on the spontaneous EEG and the bul- 
bar reticular activating system."—L. A. Pennington, 

4067. Van der Horst, L. De zieke mens en de - 
geneeskunde. (Sick man and medicine.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 278-294.—A discussion 
of the approach of the sick man by the members of 
the medical profession. The physician is not only 
the technical repairer of the body, but also the human 
helper. In this role he must be aware of the specific 
relationship between a sick man and his body, its 
symptoms, and also of the special form of existence 
which is inherent to "being sick."—R. H. Howwink, 

4068. Van der Horst, L. Gewoonte en verslav- 
ing. (Habit and addiction.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 13, 15-25.—4A discussion of the basic pat- 
terns of conditioning in modern society and the result- 
ing neuroticisms. Describing addiction partly in 
terms of a revolt against the fetters of daily life, the. 
author argues that the treatment of addiction is one 
of the most difficult fields of neuropsychiatric therapy. 
—R. H. Houwink. 


4069, Van Schoick, Joseph H. (VA Central Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.) A decade of progress in 
corrective therapy. J. Ass. Phys, Ment. Rehabilit., 
1957, 11, 154-158, 160.—Advancements in areas of 
professional training, motivation, and classification 
are discussed along with descriptions of new methods 
developed within the field. The contributions b; 
psychologists by way of research are noted.—L. A. 
Pennington, 

4070. Vigil, Carlos Bambaren. La prueba de 
Bender en la intoxicacién experimental con la 
LSD-25. (The use of the Bender test in experimen- 
tal intoxication with LSD-25.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1957, 20, 588-607.—' The use of the Bender test 
in the study of experimental intoxication with LSD- 

5,—1 p. references.—R. M. Frumkin, 


4071. Vik, IA. IA, & Lukach, V. A. Vliianie 
khlorpromazina (aminazina) na deiatel'nost' isolir- 
оуаппово serdtsa. (Influence of chlorpromazine 
(aminazine) on the activity of the isolated heart.) 
Fisiol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 365-368.—The effects 
of chlorpromazine upon isolated frog and rat hearts 
were investigated. These effects are shown to ap- 
pear in the following sequence: diminution of con- 
tractions, moderate slowing of beat, third degree 
atrioventricular blockade leading to complete arrest 
of the ventricles, while auricles continue contracti 
for several hours. These disturbances may be abol- 
ished by glutathione in frogs. The heart fails to react 
to vagal nerve stimulation and to the administration 
of acetylcholine even after relatively small doses of 
chlorpromazine.—I. D, London. 


4072. von Zerssen, D. (Hamburg 21, Winter- 
huder Weg 83) Die psychischen Nebenwirkungen 
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der Pharmakotherapie mit Hormonen des Hy- 
pophysen-Nebennierenrinden-Systems. (The psy- 
chic side effects of pharmacologic therapy with. hor- 
mones of the pituitary-adrenal system.) Z. psycho- 
som. Med., 157, 3, 241-248.—4A review of a number 
of variables is offered which might produce psycho- 
logical side effects when patients are treated with 
steroids. Conflicting claims are reported about the 
importance of premorbid disposition (“psychic in- 
stability”). Differential effects are reported with 
respect to medication used, dosage, and length of ad- 
ministration. The specific physiological mechanisms 
by which steroids might influence or produce psychic 
reactions are discussed.—L. Kats. 


4073. Weiss, A. A. (Clinical Psychologist, Ha- 
dassah) Hashpaát hatipul belargaktil vehaárakhata 
beézrat bedikat ishiyut hozeret. (The influence of 
largactil treatment and its evaluation by recurrent ex- 
amination of personality.) Harefuah, 1957, 52, 235— 
238.—12 cases examined by Rorschach test before 
and after largactil treatment are given. The hy- 
pothesis is tested that there is only a small probability 
of success in treating by largactil cases of schizoid 
personality.—H. Ormian. 


4074. Wenar, Charles. (912 S. Wood St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) The therapeutic value of setting limits 
with inhibited children. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 
125, 390-395.—With use of 2 illustrative case ma- 
terials, the thesis is developed that there are excep- 
tions to the rule that setting limits is undesirable for 
the already inhibited child. It is believed that certain 
children who are inhibited are very much assured 
by the setting of limits in therapy.—N. H. Pronko. 


4075. Winnik, H. Z. (Mental Disease Hospi- 
tal, Talbie, Jerusalem) Нейгоё iyuniyot letipul 
bekhlorpromazin bapsikhiatria. (Theoretical con- 
Siderations about chlorpromazine treatment in psy- 
chiatry.) Harefuah, 1957, 52, 229-231.—Presiden- 
tial address to a symposium in Jerusalem (1955) 
devoted to largactil treatment. In Israel the treat- 
ment was introduced in 1953. Nowadays, there are 
only to be seen the first steps leading to an explana- 
tion of this treatment. Laborit’s study about hiber- 
nation is discussed, and the difference is stressed be- 
tween this phenomenon and the situation of those 
treated by largactil. In addition Baruk’s outlook is 
discussed and evaluated.—H. Ormian. 


4076. Winship, G. M. (Grove Hill Clinic, New 
Britain, Conn.) Disulfiram as an aid to psycho- 

егару in the case of an impulsive drinker. Quart. 
1, Stud, Alcohol., 1957, 18, 666-672.—The drug helped 
the patient not only to keep from getting intoxicated 
but also from expression of uncontrollable aggressive 
mpulses—W, L. Wilkins. 


4077. Wolf, Stewart. (U. Oklahoma) The evalu- 
on of therapeutic agents, with special reference 
О the tranquilizing drugs. Washington, D. C.: 
Sederican Psychiatric Association Mental Hospital 
Аш 1957. 23 p. $1.00.—The Academic Lecture 
at the eighth Mental Hospital Institute in Denver, 
ЕЕ 6 deals primarily with the problem of the placebo 

ect, Illustrations are given of the effects of phar- 
oacologically inactive substances upon a number of 
ES Systems, and a consideration of the effectiveness 
= rationale of such treatment is included. The de- 
ign and analysis of experiments in therapeutic re- 


search is discussed. 23-item bibliography.—M. E, 
Jarvik. 

4078. Yamada, Toshiji; Tsunoda, Tatsuya, & 
Takashina, Kenji. (Tohoku U. School of Medicine) 
Accentuation of LSD-25 effect through antihis- 
taminica. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 266- 
273.—7 male psychiatrists age 27 to 29 years served 
as Ss, 3 of these in repeated sessions, for a total of 10 
experiments. Following the ingestion of LSD-25, 
15-45 mg., antihistamine was injected intravenously 
"at about the acme stage of LSD reaction" In 
all cases accentuation of LSD symptomatology re- 
sulted: this accentuation was minor and transient 
with 15 mg. of antihistamine, conspicuous and lasting 
more than an hour with 30 mg. of antihistamine, 
45 mg. must be regarded as an overdose. The au- 
thors conclude that "the antihistamine effect is pro- 
duced by the inhibitory action of its own against 
normally preexistent histamine portion."—M. L, Sim- 
mel, 


(See also Abstracts 2550, 2612, 2628, 2631, 2636, 
2641, 2816, 2964, 2986, 3006, 3019, 3129, 3174, 
4108, 4117, 4143, 4165, 4174, 4183, 4205, 4206, 
4234, 4328, 4333, 4335, 4341, 4342, 4357, 4368, 
4370, 4392, 4402, 4416, 4421, 4442, 4464) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


4079. Erwin, Edmond F. Dreisbach, Dorothy, 
& Graves, Finetta. (U. Louisville School of Med., 
Ky.) Promoting effective relationships between. 
the school and the child guidance clinic. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 542-545.—A number of factors 
which contribute to lack of cooperation and misunder- 
standing between school personnel and the child guid- 
ance clinic are ita. Methods by which better 
understanding and a more effective working relation- 
ship between these 2 important areas of the child’s 
mental health are suggested —M. A. Seidenfeld, 

4080. Hesselberg-Meyer, Grace. Die Rolle der 
Sozialfürsorgerin im Child-Guidance Institut. 
(The role of the social worker in a child guidance 
institute.) Prax. Kinderpsychol, Kinderpsychiat., 
1957, 6, 308-311.— The functions of a social worker 
in a child guidance clinic are diagnostic and thera- 
peutic. Both functions may be carried out in direct 
contact with the child-patient, or in more indirect 
contact with members of his family and other persons 
interested in the child. In either capacity, the social 
worker functions as a member of the clinic team— 
E. Schwerin. 

4081. Maury, M. Orientation professionnelle 
des enfants et des adolescents inadaptés. (Voca- 
tional guidance of handicapped children and adoles- 
cents.) BINOP, 1957, 13, 26-33.—Problems of 
handicapped children and adolescents are generally 
similar to those of all children. It is important to 
recognize that there is no special vocational guidance 
of the handicapped. However, in working with the 
handicapped certain requirements must be met. In 
the first place it is essential to have adequate person- 
nel to help the client make a sound choice. Secondly, 
it is necessary to avoid thinking in terms of "tradi- 
tional jobs for the handicapped," and to emphasize 
instead, individual planning and training in accord- 
ance with the client's capacities and local opportuni- 
ties.—F. M. Douglass. 
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4082. Mertens, D. Development and present 
position of psychological services in educational 
and youth organizations in the Federal German 
Republic and in West Berlin during the period, 
1945-1956. Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1957, 6, 
26-59.—"Psychological work in German schools and 
youth organizations has for the most part been cen- 
tralized, since 1945, in the Child Guidance Bureaus 
and in the Schools Advisory and Psychological De- 
partments.” Тһе growth of the Child Guidance 
Bureaus is presented. Several differences of opinion 
among German psychiatrists and psychologists are 
stated. 19 references.—C. J. Adkins. 


4083. Powers, Douglas; Washington, Sam, & 
Lucero, Joe. A modified child guidance program 
in an Air Force hospital. US Armed Forces med. 
J., 1957, 8, 1653-1657.— The usual child guidance 
clinic program involving definite well-established pat- 
terns and employing a psychiatrist, psychologist, and 
social worker was not feasible with the available per- 
sonnel. A simplified program was instituted which 
consisted of observation of the child by a physician, 
counseling the parents by a social worker, and reliance 
upon clinic visits at 4 to 6 week intervals, More 
intensive approaches were available when required. 
—G. H. Crampton. 


4084. Roquebrune, G. L'enfant caracteriel parmi 
ses fréres et soeurs. (The maladjusted child among 
his brothers and sisters.) Enfance, 1956, 9(5), 1-33. 


4085. Skinner, Charles E. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Some thoughts about children who have problems. 
Education, 1958, 78, 349-350.—One of the major tasks 
of parents and teachers is to provide for each child 
the kind of security-giving experiences that will pre- 
vent personality maladjustment and conduct disorders 
on the one hand or improve the child's behavior on 
the other, if unhealthy habits, attitudes, interests, or 
emotions are manifest. Most problems can be pre- 
vented when basic principles of educational psychol- 
ogy and mental hygiene are applied. The author 
analyzes a 9-point program.—S, M. Amatora. 


4086. Wolf, Anna W. M. Can a child be too 
good? Nat. Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 7-9.—Prob- 
lems of “too-good” children are discussed and recom- 
mendations are made concerning their guidance.—J. 
Walters. 


(See also Abstract 3799) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4087. Bond, H. M. (Lincoln U.) The produc- 
tivity of national merit scholars occupational 
class. Sch. Soc., 1957, 85, 267-268.—The number of 
male workers in U.S. occupational groups divided by 
number of national merit scholars who reported this 
group for occupation of father is called an index of 
productivity, Group 1 had highest (professional, 
technical, and kindred workers). Group 2 had second 
highest (managers, officials, and proprietors). The 
5 highest subgroups in productivity were in order 
librarians, college personnel, architects, lawyers, and 
clergymen.—E. M. Bower. 

4088. Coetsier, L., & Vanderdonck, R. Recent 
developments in vocational guidance in Belgium. 
Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1957, 6, 16-25.— State 
vocational guidance centers and psychological-medi- 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 


cal-social centers have been established for the pur- 
poses of examining, testing, and providing educational 
and vocational guidance for school children and for 
adults who wish to change occupations. Each child 
is given a thorough medical examination, an inter- 
view, and a group of pencil and paper tests. An ex- 
tensive case history is compiled and added to each 
year. The centers place much emphasis upon guid- 
ing and counseling the child on whatever problems 
he may have and on providing information for the 
school and for the parent.—C. J. Adkins. 


4089. Gates, Carrol Е. (Oregon State Emplmt, 
Service) Occupational information resources for 
counseling. Emplmt. Sec. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 16-18. 
—A vocational counselor inventories and appraises 
the occupational information materials in the library 
of the local employment service office —S. L. Warren. 


4090. Gustad, John W. (U. Maryland) The 
evaluation interview in vocational counseling. 
Personnel guid. J., 1957, 36, 242-250.—Any critique 
of the evaluation process must take into consideration 
the model selected, the kinds and quality of the data, 
the characteristics of the participants, and the ac- 
curacy of the resulting evaluations. 19 references— 


G. S. Speer. 


4091. Hall, Robert C. (U. Conn.) Occupational 
group contrasts in terms of the differential apti- 
tude tests: An application of multiple discrimi- 
nant analysis. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 556- 
567.—Using 6 occupational groups (liberal arts col- 
lege, salesmen, skilled trades, clerks, mechanical and 
building trades, and unskilled), Hall compared their 
DAT scores of nearly 4 years previously. Using 
multiple discriminant analysis, verbal ability ас- 
counted for nearly 80% of the within-group variances 
and speed of perception at routine tasks seemed to be 
the second factor. Some of the potential ways in 
which multiple discriminant analysis might be useful 
in vocational counseling аге suggested.—iV’. Coleman. 


,.4092. Horn, Wolfgang. (Butzbach, Hassen, 
Taunusstr. 18) Zur Entwicklung, Aufgabenana- 
lyse, Eichung und Anwendung des Begabungstest- 
systems (B-T-S). (Development, analysis of tasks, 
standardization and application of the endowment 
test battery.) Z. exp, angewand. Psychol., 1957, 4, 
623-668.—“The author introduces a new and simple 
method for comparing the qualities of different test 
items independent of the degree of difficulty, Voca- 
tional classification on the basis of test results is 
shown to be significant for representative sampling, 
group control, and the assessment of vocations.’— 


W. J. Koppitz. 


‹ , (Patna, India) Place of 
psychological tests in vocational СЕЗА Indian 
Ye This presidential address 
t y ucational Science Section, 
Indian Peience Congress describes vocational guid- 
1s contended that sufficient emphasis 

has E been placed on the counseling aspect. Suc- 
se ks o guidance “does not lie in the knowl- 
ge rs RUD or... his counsellor may obtain 
regarding his [client] potentialities but in his ca- 
of his potentiality.” Criti- 


field of vocational pud p in ithe TUA 
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094. Nagy, E. E. (Birkbeck Coll, U. London, 

Vocational guidance in Budapest. Bull. 
| Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 29-30.—A brief report 
the methods of vocational guidance used by the 
icipal Institute of Vocational Guidance in Buda- 
P. F. C. Castle. 


95. Olds, J., Killam, K. F., & Eiduson, S. Et- 
s of tranquilizers on self-stimulation of the 


SD, serotonin, and Brom-LSD upon self-stimula- 
Оп in the rat are described along with anatomical 
“correlates. It is concluded from preliminary studies 
hat it may “eventually be possible to predict the 
inical effects of pharmacological materials on the 
asis of the anatomical areas affected." —L. A. Penn- 
“ington. 

— 4096. Olson, William E. & McCormack, John 
B. (VA Hosp, Kansas City, Mo.) Recreational 
counseling in the psychiatric service of a general 
hospital. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 237-239.— 
Some of the services that a recreational counseling 
department was able to supply to patients returned to 
‘the home community are discussed. Illustrative cases 
and the results of such a program are included.— 
IN. H. Pronko. 


4097. Piéron, Н. Les caractéristiques essen- 
“tielles de la tâche du counseiller d'orientation pro- 
fessionelle. (Essential characteristics of the work 
of the vocational counselor.) BINOP, 1957, 13, 3- 
12.—The vocational counselor must recognize the 
Ке of the counseling process at a critical period 
S the adolescent’s life. It is also necessary that al- 
‘though he understands the lack of certitude in any 
rediction, he should not fail to take the responsi- 
Е ility of coming to a decision. Successful counseling 
"requires an understanding of the meaning, range and 
background of individual differences. The author 
Cautions against the facile use of the term "aptitude" 
E though it were an entity in itself and deplores too 

great dependence upon objective evaluation of apti- 
‘tude without regard to more elusive factors such as 
the early years of development. In addition to knowl- 
edge about the individual, the counselor must have 
Wide knowledge of the various occupations and the 
p requirements for fulfilling various jobs within an 
_ occupational field.—F. М. Douglass. 


4098, Super, Donald E., & Bachrach, Paul B. 
cientific careers and vocational development 
ED. A review, a critique and some recom- 

nendations. New York: Columbia Univer., 1957. 
Xii, 135 p. $1.00.—The findings, conclusions and 
E mendations of the panel participating in the 
Я Cientific Careers Project on the characteristics and 
motivations of natural scientists, mathematicians, and 
engineers represent an interdisciplinary approach to 
Te process of vocational development and choice. 
| Differentiation between career and occupation and 
“among the various subspecialties and subcategories 
of the same career is stressed. The 3 basic orienta- 
tions, trait-and-factor theory, social system theory, 
and personality theory should be integrated to a dy- 
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namic concept of career pattern as expressed in the 
vocational development theory dealing with voca- 
tional choice as a process which takes place over a 
period of time, 229 references.—I. Neufeld. 


(See also Abstract 4662) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


4099. Albert, Robert S. (Boston U.) Psycho- 
logical and communicative processes contributing 
to panic behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 73-81. 
—A discussion of “certain stimulus conditions and 
variables within which panic behavior" is observed _ 
and with which it is related with the aim of sug- 
gesting how "investigation into the personalities of 
persons displaying this behavior will gain additional 
experimental meaning and clarity." 23 references.— 
J. C. Franklin. 


4100. Allers, Rudolph. Psychiatrie und Phi- 
losophie. (Psychiatry and philosophy.) Jb. Psy- 
chol. Psychother., 1938, 5, 107-123.—The relations 
between medicine and psychology lead back to an- 
tiquity. Present-day psychiatry requires philosophical 
reflection in order to achieve integration of its vari- 
ous viewpoints as well as to fulfill its task of help- 
ing the disordered person recover an authentic ex- 
istence.—E. W. Eng. 


4101. Asmussen, A. (U. Rostock, Germany) Af- 
fekt und Antrieb im Rahmen der agitierten De- 
pression. (Affect and motor drive in the frame-work 
of agitated depression.) Nervenarzt, 1957, 28, 247- 
250.—The degree of restlessness is not proportional . 
to the anxiety experienced nor is it specific for the 
quality of the disease process. It is rather a char- 
acteristic reaction of certain personalities to the ex- 
perience of failing in mastering one’s fate. This 
lessens self-reliance, and the personalities reacting 
then with increased motor activity are those that are 
unable to resign and to give up when they feel they 
cannot succeed.—M. Kaelbling. 


4102. Astrup, Ch. (Gaustad Sykehus, Vinderen, 
Oslo, Norway) Scan inavian literature on psy- 
chiatric genetics and epidemiology. Acta Psychiat. 
neurol., Kbh., 1957, 32, 399-424.—The author lists 
502 references in an alphabetical order and gives à 
systematic cross-index under 34 headings. He in- 
ecology, medical statistics, rele- 
vant works in criminology, and genetic investigations 
The compilation repre- 
sents the entire research work done in "social phy- 
chiatry" by Scandinavian authors, except for articles 

Papers dealing 
mainly with clinical problems have been left out. All 
titles appear in English translation in this bibliog- 


a psychopathological interpretation.) 
PA, 546-550.—The author finds the _ 


tistically never-since-equalled self-description 
2500-yr.-old document. He is fascinated by the con- 
of the manifestations of this 
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genuine psychosis as opposed to the profound changes 
of neurotic reactions within one generation.—M. 
Kaelbling. 


4104. Bongaerts, C. Essai d'une association 
Doridéne-Serpasil dans divers états d'exitation 
psychomotrice. (The use of doridéne-serpasil com- 
bination in various states of psychomotor excitement.) 
Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 667-672.—This com- 
bination called today “Ondasil” was used for about 
a year with patients suffering from organic dementia 
and senility. The results were encouraging. There 
were in general no respiratory or circulatory com- 
plications.—V. Sanua. 


4105. Carpelan, H. (Lappvik Hospital, U. of 
Helsingfors, Finland) Mental disorders in thy- 
roidectomized patients: A psychosomatic study 
of 53 cases. Acta Psychiat. neurol., Kbh., 1957, 
Suppl. No. 116. 190 p—The group consists of 53 
patients from the Psychiatric Clinic of Helsingfors 
University. They all had thyroidectomy within 5 
yr. Controls were 28 patients from the medical clinic 
having had the operation 112-3 yr. previously with- 
out subsequent psychiatric care. Physical examina- 
tion, pertinent lab work, psychiatric interviews, and 
selected psychological tests were performed. The 
groups are then compared as to indication for opera- 
tion (which was erroneous in at least 19 of the psy- 
chiatric patients) and many other pre- and post- 
operative variables. Psychic factors related to frus- 
trations of childhood may precipitate thyrotoxicosis. 
Multiple causes for postoperative psychic reactions 
are assessed, and other psychosomatic conditions in 
these patients are dealt with. 86 case summaries.— 
R. Kaelbling. 


4106. Chaigneau, H., & Koechlin, Ph. Le champ 
“asilaire.” (The "institutional" field.) — Evolut. psy- 
chiat,, 1957, No. 4, 735-748.—The unique properties 
of a mental institution as a behavioral field are sur- 
veyed. Their therapeutic relevance is pointed out. 
For example, not even beginning psychiatrists fully 
appreciate the implications of what the authors cail 
asylum shock, the abrupt rupture of previous rela- 
tionships. Moreover, the very isolation of the physi- 
cal plant enhances a collective atmosphere which 
permeates the interrelationships between staff and 
patients. Under these conditions, if both staff and 
patients have attitudes favorable to rehabilitation, a 
positive and cooperative state emerges, and effective 
therapy results.—L. A. Ostlund, 


4107. Chicata, Miguel A., Mestas, Doris, & 
Beteta P., Edmundo. Cambios neuropsiquíatricos 
en el curso de los tratamientos con clorpromacina 
у геѕегріпа. (Neuropsychiatric changes in the course 
of treatment with chlorpromazine and reserpine.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 512-518.— The 
use of chlorpromazine and reserpine in the psychia- 
tric treatment of the mentally ill. 2 pages references. 
—R. M. Frumkin, 


4108. Clark, D. H., & Hoy, R. M. Reform in 
the mental hospital: A critical study of a pro- 
gramme. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 211-223 — 
The study shows that a reform program can occur 
without increases in staff or physical accommodations. 
In this study reform occurred by producing changes 
in the attitudes and organization of the whole hos- 
pital social system. It is suggested that changes in 
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attitudes and interpersonal relations are the essence 
of real reform. 19 references. —R. M. Frumkin, 


4109. Coe, Wayne Reid, Jr. (311 W. 14th St, 
Riviera Beach, Fla.) Fire-walking and related be- 
haviors. Psychol. Rec., 1957, 7, 101-110.—A brief 
history of fire-walking and related behaviors is pre- 
sented with descriptions and interpretations of the 
writer's experiences performing these activities. “No 
paranormal explanation is necessary for fire-walking 
and related behaviors. With incandescent objects, 
protection is afforded by the spheroidal condition 
assumed by liquids. With glowing coals, a combina- 
tion of the spheroidal condition, cutting off of oxy- 
gen, liquid absorption and skin thickness operates to 
prevent a person from being burned."—S. C. Ratner, 


4110. Cullen, John. The breakdown of per- 
ceptual skills in neurosis and psychosis. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 34.—Abstract. 


4111. Daumezon, G. (Centre psychiatrique, Ste- 
Anne, l, rue Cabanis, Paris) Réflexions sur la 
sémiologie psychiatrique. (Reflections concerning 
psychiatric semiology.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 
2, 207-238.—A historical summary of psychiatric 
theory indicates that important semiological concepts, 
such as sign and symbol, have been overlooked. The 
Writer's personal experience has provided evidence 
that a semiological analysis is often a fruitful one. 
He describes a teaching procedure, during which a 
patient is interviewed by a group of interns. Each 
one outlines his diagnosis. A group discussion of 
these reports reveals the subtleties and difficulties of 
written communication—how words and terms may 
have different meanings. There follows a recogni- 
tion of the need for probing behind the verbal facade 
in order to discover subjective, intentional meanings. 
This proves a difficult, yet rewarding experience. A 
complete case history is included.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4112. Davis, Russell D. An introduction to psy- 
chopathology. New York: Oxford U. Press, 1957. 
у, 388 р. $7.50.—The volume is designed for use by 
clinical psychologists and by experimenters in psy- 
chological laboratories desiring to extend their work 
to find clinical applications. The main topics of the 
book are: psychoanalysis, inherited and physical fac- 
tors in aetiology, ecological studies, genetical studies, 
environmental studies, intellectual functions, other 
aspects of mental development, and disorders of men- 
tal development. Part II deals with experimental 
neurosis, some applications of behavior theories, dis- 
orders of mental functions, disorders resulting from 
brain lesions, and methods of psychotherapy.—M. 
Antalfy. 


, 4113. Devereux, George. (NYC) Dream learn- 
ing and individual ritual differences in Mohave 
shamanism. Amer. Anthrop., 1957, 59, 1036-1045.— 
"Although Mohave shamans and singers are sup- 
posed to acquire their knowledge in dream, they ac- 
tually learn it in waking life and then have dreams 
which condense or allude to this body of knowledge. 
- - . So-called borderline psychotic cases in our own 
society acquire what only they believe to be magical 
powers by means of psychological processes which 
are in effect identical with those by means of which 
the shaman acquires his socially sanctioned and ac- 
cepted powers."—HM. Brender. 
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4114. Fjeld, Stanton P., Atkinson, Harriette S., 
acero, Rubel J., Meyer, Bill T., & Rechtschaffen, 
n. (Fergus Falls State Hosp., Minn.) A be- 
ioral census of a state hospital population. 
sychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(12) (Whole No. 441), 
p—‘A report of an objective longitudinal study 
the behavioral characteristics of an entire state 
spital population.” 2 evaluations were made of the 
ergus Falls State Hospital population; 1 in 1951, 
other in 1953. Data were gathered on 12 be- 
vioral and 9 case history items. Among the latter 
re such items as diagnosis, present age, sex, marital 
s, etc, “Eleven of the behavior items were de- 
ved from ratings of the areas of the L-M Fergus 
lls Behavior Rating Scale," while the 12th was an 
erage of the 11 ratings (including such items as 
‘ork, eating behavior, behavior toward other patients, 
.). Nearly 40 behavior characteristics that differ- 
tiate the hospital population from the normal popu- 
tion or different behavioral patterns of the in-hos- 
tal group based on age, sex, and education are re- 
rted.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 
— 4115. Frosch, John. Clinical studies. In J. 
rosch & N. Ross (Eds.), The annual survey of psy- 
oanaly. Vol. IV (see 33: 2457), 129-241.— 
apers summarized in this chapter fall into 5 major 
Oups: general concepts of symptom formation, psy- 
oses, neuroses, characterological studies, and im- 
pulse disorders. 3 trends appear frequently among 
ese papers, with emphasis on the first 2: examina- 
ion of pregenital and pre-oedipal periods in order 
discover the nuclear components in the dynamics 
d genesis of psychic illness, a more precise defini- 
on of those elements of the ego in its archaic form 
"Which contribute to pathological deviations, and im- 
rtance of the oedipus complex and phallic phase.— 
‚ Costin. 
4116. Garcia, José Sanchez. Algunas considera- 
ones acerca del uso indiscriminado de las neuvas 
Ogas. (Some considerations concerning the in- 
scriminate use of new drugs.) Rev. Neuro-Psi- 
"quiat, Lima, 1957, 20, 519-523.—A review of the 
a iterature on the use and misuse of new drugs in psy- 
“chiatry. 2 pages references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


- 4117. Gilbert, Doris C., & Wells, Fred L. (Har- 
vard U.) А ward socialization index. Amer. J. 


lures to be used to encourage constructive be- 
ior. 2 major problems involve: how to describe 
hat is happening and how to analyze in some mean- 
ЕЇШ way. The interactive behavior is roughly 
assified on a 9-step continuum, ranging from be- 
avior which promotes constructive activity, to nega- 
ism, social destructiveness, or both. After dis- 
sing the technique and its uses, the authors analyze 
the reliability of the procedure and a number of 
Possible applications of ће index.—S. M. Amatora. 

^, 4118. Glass, Albert J., Ryan, Francis J., Lubin, 
die; Ramana, C. V., & Tucker, Anthony C. 
Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, Wash., D. C.) 
Sychiatric prediction of military effectiveness: 
. Factors influencing psychiatrist. US Armed 
Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 346-357.— Psychiatric evalua- 
ions of 505 soldiers at the time of their entry into 
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the Army were compared to performance measures 
for their first 2 years of service. "Results clearly in- 
dicated that experienced military psychiatrists were 
unable to efficiently identify the potentially unsatis- 
factory soldier." (See 31: 3256; 31: 3287.) Psy- 
chiatrists were markedly influenced by interview be- 
havior and appearance, data on preservice adjustment, 
and their own diagnoses of psychopathology or intel- 
lectual deficiency. Major emphasis was not placed on 
unfavorable items of the family history and early en- 
vironment.—G. Н. Crampton. 


4119. González, Avelino. Relaciones de objeto 


'y oscilaciones en el ciclo depresién-hipomania. 


(Object-relationship and oscillations in the depres- 
sion-hypomania cycle.) Rev. Psicoandl, Buenos 
Aires, 1957, 14, 375-388—A case presentation of 
oscillating episodes of depression and hypomania, 
which are related either to object destruction or ego 
annihilation consecutively.—M. Knobel. 


4120. Halpern, L., Bental, E, & Kugelmass, S. 
(P.O.B. 499, Jerusalem, Israel) Perceptual rhyth- 
mic dysfunction in unilateral disequilibrium. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 524-528.—A. perceptual 
rhythmic dysfunction was observed in a female pa- 
tient presenting a unilateral disturbance of equi- 
librium. The case is described and an interpretation 
suggested.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4121. Hau, Theodor Е. (Tiefenbrunn-Góttingen, 
Niedersüchsisches Landeskrankenhaus) Vergleich- 
ende Untersuchungen an Schizophrenen und Neu- 
rotikern mit dem MMQ (Maudsley-Persónlich- 
keitsfragebogen). (Comparative investigations of 
schizophrenics and neurotics with the Maudsley Medi- 
cal Questionnaire.) 7. exp. angewand. Psychol., 
1957, 4, 669—688.—2 sets of scores on the MMQ, 
neuroticism scores and lie scores, were compared in 
a group of schizophrenics and a group of neurotics. 
The differences in these scores are used to indicate 
structural differences and the correspondences between 
schizophrenics and neurotics—W. J. Koppita. 


4122. Havens, Leston L. (74 Fenwood Road, 
Boston 15, Mass.) Losses and depression: The re- 
lationship of precipitating events to outcome. Jt 
neru. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 627-636.—The relation- 
ship between stress events in the patients' lives and 
duration or outcome of illness was investigated in a 
series of 128 consecutive in-patients of which 17 fol- 
low-up studies were made. Such a relationship was 
established.—N. H. Pronko. 


4123. Hollender, Marc H., & Szasz, Thomas 5. 
(State U. of N.Y., Syracuse, N.Y.) Normality, 
neurosis and psychosis: Some observations on the 
concepts of mental health and mental illness. Jr 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 599-607.—The constantly 
used and frequently criticized terms, normality, neuro” 
sis, and psychosis, are analyzed in terms of their origin 
and actual current use. The results of the study are 
ordered and presented according to 5 major frames of 
reference into which the above three concepts can be 
easily fitted.—N. H. Pronko. 


4124. Holmboe, R., & Astrup, C. A follow-up 
study of 255 patients with acute schizophrenia and 
schizophreniform psychoses. Acta Psychiat. neurol, 
Kbh. 1957, Suppl. No. 115. 61 p.—6 to 18 years 
after the onset, 38% had recovered, 20% improved, 
20% showed moderate, and 22% severe schizophrenic 
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deterioration. The correlation of various clinical 
factors with a good or poor prognosis was analyzed. 
Of 27 atypical cases, 78% recovered and only 11% 
deteriorated. Of 83 schizo-affective cases, 57% re- 
covered and 25% deteriorated. In the remaining 


"nuclear" group of schizophrenic, mixed paranoid-' 


catatonic cases have 48% cures, dementia paranoides 
20%, paranoid cases with haptic hallucinations 18% 
and with passivity 13%. Among hebephrenics and 
catatonics without productive symptoms only 15% 
recovered. 67 references.—R. Kaelbling. 


4125. Jacobson, Edith. Normal and pathologi- 


cal moods: Their nature and functions. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 73-113.—Moods are dis- 
cussed under the following rubrics: general nature 
and characteristics of moods and the processes lead- 
ing to mood manifestations, the economic functions 
of moods, early mood predispositions and their de- 
velopment, the nature of sadness and grief and of 
gaiety and cheerful elation, and finally, a compara- 
tive study of normal, neurotic, and psychotic mood 
deviations.—D. Prager. 

4126. Klett, C. James, & Tamkin, Arthur S. 
(УА Hosp., Northampton, Mass.) The social de- 
sirability stereotype and some measures of psycho- 
pathology. J. consult. Psychol., 1957, 21, 450. 

4127. Kolb, Lawrence C. Psychoanalytic studies 
in psychiatry. In J. Frosch & N. Ross (Eds.), The 
annual survey of psychoanalysis. Vol. IV (see 33: 
2457), 469-525.—Papers summarized and discussed 
in this chapter were selected on the basis of those 
that used psychoanalytic principles or methods as a 
way of defining or investigating a particular area of 
study in clinical syndromes, psychosomatic medicine, 
and analytically oriented group therapy. Trends ob- 
served include the broadening of applications of prin- 
ciples and methods rather than major advances in 
theory and techniques themselves, growing awareness 
of the limitations of psychoanalytic and psychiatric 
explanations for the full understanding of clinical 
syndromes, and the enrichment of the rationale and 
practice of group therapy through the psychoanalytic 
concepts of transference and countertransference.—F. 
Costin, 

4128. Laborit, Н. А la recherche des bases d'une 
psychobiologie. (In search of the bases for a psy- 
chobiology.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(5), 881- 
898.—The present development of psychopharma- 
cology demands a continuous exploration of possible 
biological foundations for psychic phenomena.—M. D. 
Stein. 

4129. Lampl-de Groot, Jeanne. On defense and 
development: Normal and pathological. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 114-126—The neurotic 
defense mechanisms are pathologically exaggerated 
or distorted regulation and adaptation mechanisms, 
which in themselves belong to normal development. 
Mental mechanisms which may later be used as 
neurotic defense mechanisms in adult neuroses are 
normal developmental mechanisms in early childhood, 
as long as they serve and promote the ego’s regula- 
tive and adaptive capacities. Analysis should try to 
give the patient's ego the opportunity to abolish the 
pathological rigid employment of defense mechanisms 
in neurotic conflicts and should try to open ways for 
the regulative and constructive use of “defense” 
mechanisms.—D. Prager. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


4130. Lancaster, N. P. Involutional melancholia 
as a disease of adaptation. J. clin. exp. Psycho- 
path., 1957, 18, 358-366.—Involutional depressive state 
appears associated with long continued overactivity of 
the sympathetic system as a result of reaction to an 
insecure environment, perfectionism, doubt, and re- 
sentment. The condition may exist without marked 
mental depression. The reactions described are 
similar to the general adaptation syndrome described 
by Selye.—S. Kavruck. 


4131. Lanteri-Laura, Georges. Philosophie phé- 
noménologique et psychiatrie. (Phenomenological 
philosophy and psychiatry.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, 
No. 4, 653-675.—A historical résumé of phenomenol- 
ogy is followed by an analysis which indicates its 
values for psychiatry. Essentially, phenomenology 
proposes a descriptive attitude. For example, it per- 
mits a description of the neuroses as transformations 
of the modes whereby patients perceive the environ- 
ment and others. Moreover, adult neurotic percep- 
tions can be related to traumatic infantile experiences 
which also express a neurotic situation. In the 
psychoses, instead of considering delirium as an elab- 
oration of simple ideas, phenomenology considers this 
as a manner in which the patient translates, though 
inadequately, a pathological perception. This leads 
to a search for relationships between his present 
state and past experiences.—L. 4. Ostlund. 


4132. Le Gallais, Pierre. Atividades manuais 
na reabilitacao dos doentes neuroticos e psicoticos. 
(Manual activities in the rehabilitation of neurotics 
b psychotics.) J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 341- 


4133. Lucena, José. Quelques résultats du Test 
de H. Sargent (insight test), appliqué à des dé- 
lirants chroniques. (Some results of the Sargent 
Insight Test used with chronic delusional patients.) 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 81-111.—The Sargent 
Insight Test was given to 53 psychiatric patients of 
both sexes, from Parisian suburbs, suffering from 
chronic delusions. Of these: 23 were paranoid; 12, 
paranoid schizophrenics.; and in 12, the delusions were 
secondary to organic difficulties or feeblemindedness. 
Clear and significant differences were found between 
those suffering from paranoia and from paranoid 
schizophrenia, The results are in accord with 
Kretschmer’s viewpoint, “There is not one paranoia; 
there are paranoids.” 44-item bibliography —W. W. 
Wattenberg. 


4134. Manfredini, Jurandyr. Fundamentos de 
E рговташа do psicopatologia, (Fundamentals 
ot programs of psychopathology.) J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 
е obras, Psa 


4135. Meerloo, Joost A. M. (162 W. 54th St., 
NYC) Mental danger, stress and fear: II. Man 
and his morale. J, nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 357- 
379.—A pragmatic and clinical description is offered 
of factors that determine morale in the individual.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


4136. Michtom, Joan; Goldberg, Nelly; Offen- 
krantz, William, & Whittier, John. (Creedmoor 
State Hosp., Queens Village 27, N.Y.) Readmission 
rates for state mental hospital patients discharged 
on maintenance ataractics. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 
1957, 125, 478-480.—“Readmission rates for 67 state 
hospital patients discharged on maintenance ataractic 
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medications were determined for periods of from 4 
months to one year, and compared with a matched 
control group. The difference between rates of re- 
turn for treated and control groups was not statisti- 
cally significant. However, the subgroup with diag- 
nosis of schizophrenic reaction showed a return rate 
of 6 per cent compared with a rate of 16 per cent for 
the control group. Some difficulties in design of 
follow-up studies, with special reference to state hos- 
pital populations, аге described."—N. H. Pronko. 

4137. Mullin, Charles S. Are we overlooking the 
effects of combat experience in some of our psy- 
chiatric cases? US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 
1648-1652.—'"The effect of combat experience in the 
development and perpetuation of neuroses in a military 
hospital population is probably greater than generally 
assumed. There appears to be a tendency for medical 
officers trained in the 'analytic-psychologic' tradition 
to overlook the importance of the effect of old combat 
experiences as a determinant of current symptomatol- 
ogy.” 3 case reports.—G. Н. Crampton. 

4138. Neki, Jaswant Singh. (All India Institute 
of Mental Health, Bangalore) Influence of Pinel on 
psychiatry. Pratibha, 1958, 1, 63-69.—Philippe Pinel 
(1745-1826) advocated moral suasion in preference to 
drugs. The light that Pinel lit in France shone 
brightly all over the world. He was the pioneer in 
reforms in mental hospitals.—U. Pareek. 

4139. Niswander, G. Donald; Haslerud, George 
М., & Dixey, Eileen. (New Hampshire State Hosp., 
Concord) The effect of the professional activity 
of the occupational therapist on the behavior of 
acute mental patients. Amer. J. Occup. Ther., 1957, 
11(5), 273-275.—10 male and 10 female patients 
recently admitted to New Hampshire State Hospital 
were studied with regard to the effect of the profes- 
sional activities of the OT on their behavior. “The 
results indicate that the behavior of the occupational 
therapist affects the acute patient’s sociability but not 
the patient’s activity on occupational therapy tasks.” 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4140. O'Connor, N., Carstairs, G. M., & Rawns- 
ley, K. Communication in a mental hospital 
population. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 183-187. 
—An attempt to measure in quantitative terms the 
Spread of information among patients in a county 
mental hospital. News was conveyed more often by 
patient-to-patient communication than by staff-to- 
patient communication. Patients on open wards had 
more information than those in closed wards.—R. M. 
Frumkin, 

4141. Pappas, William, & Silver, R. J. (Fergus 
State Hosp, Minn.) Developmental differences 
between the successful and unsuccessful aged. J. 
Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 360-367.—33 inmates of 
à state mental hospital were matched with 33 con- 
trols, living in the community, on the basis of age, 
Sex, socioeconomic status, and geographic origin. The 
following results were obtained: Similarities were 
found in early childhood, educational achievement, 
Occupation, and leisure time activity. The patients 
had: (a) a “dependent, submissive relationship to 
Parents and siblings”; (b) “more stress during late 
adulthood, e.g., health, retirement or economic prob- 
lems” ; (c) less activity in work and leisure ac- 
tivities after age 60. They did not look forward to 
the future and devalued their won achievements. 
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"These appear to be "characteristics which contribute 
to unsuccessful aging."—L. Diller. 


4142. Peralta, Octavo;  Pasamanik, Jacobo; 
Otero, Juana; Horwitz, José, & Kattan, Lidia. 
Neuvas terapéuticas medicamentosas en psiquia- 
tria. (New therapeutic medicines in psychiatry.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 498-511.—A 
study of the use of such new drugs as chlorpromazine, 
reserpine, etc. in the treatment of psychiatric dis- 
orders.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4143. Plazak, Dean J. (Naval Med. Center, 
Bethesda, Md.) Dynamic factors in psychiatric 
discharges of midshipmen. US Armed Forces med. 
J., 1957, 8, 418—426.—"Forty-four clinical records of 
midshipmen patients discharged from the United 
States Naval Academy for psychiatric reasons were 
studied to determine what significant dynamic factors 
led to their need for inpatient care. . . . Behavior pat- - 
terns used in adjusting to the environment of the 
Naval Academy during the four years were found to 
fall into four general categories and to be closely in- 
terrelated with previous unsatisfactory father-son re- 
lationships. . . . Reasons for entrance into the Acad- 
emy were usually found to be unrelated to the pa- 
tient's personal desires, and met one or more specific 
personality needs of others, usually their father's." 
—G. H. Crampton. 


4144. Racker, Enrique. Contribución al prob- 
lema de la estratificación psiopatológico. (Con- 
tribution to the problem of psychopathological stratifi- 
cation.) Rev. Psicoandl., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 
276-291.—After some brief considerations on the 
theory of instincts, the author presents a series of 
levels of psychopathologic situations: primary depres- 
sive situation, primary paranoid situation, primary 
manic situation, secondary depressive situation, sec- 
ondary paranoid situation, secondary manic situation, 
superegoic depressive situation, and defenses, Some 
examples and discussion are provided.—M. Knobel. 


4145. Rome, Howard P. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Psychiatric problems in U. S. Army in- 
stallations in Europe. U.S. Armed forces med. J NS 
1957, 8, 554-561.— "The military psychiatrist’s job in 
a very important measure is concerned with disposi- 
tional activities. However, a psychiatrist's training 
conditions him to think almost automatically in terms 
of the best interests of the patient. These are often 
in contrast to the needs of a military organization 
whose standards are those of readiness for combat. 
There inevitably results from this discrepancy of goals 
conflict as to procedure, despite directives, regula- 
tions, and the rest."—G. Н. Crampton, 

4146. Rosner, Henry. Forensic psychiatry in 
the armed forces. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 
8, 1737-1744.—4 recent decisions of the Court of 
Military Appeals are reviewed. The over-all effects 
of these cases are to emphasize to the courts the im- 
portance of the psychiatrist's testimony and to free 
the psychiatrist from certain restrictions imposed by 
the service manuals.—G. H. Crampton. 


4147. Ross, Nathaniel. Psychoanalytic child 
psychiatry. In J. Frosch & N. Ross (Eds.), The 
annual survey of psychoanalysis. Vol. IV (see 33: 
2457), 257-306—The summaries of papers in this 
chapter deal with various developmental problems, 
clinical syndromes, individual case studies, and ther- 
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apy. As a whole these studies show that “research 
into the clinical manifestations in children of non- 
neurotic type who show evidence of severe early ego 
disturbances continues to yield a deeper understanding 
of early phases of the ego and a clarification of the 
psychodynamics and treatment of such children.” 
The papers also show increasing interest in the psy- 
chology of those concerned with the rearing and 
handling of children —F. Costin. 


4148. Sackler, A. M., Marti-Ibanez, F., Sackler, 
R. R., & Sackler, M. D. Theory and the future of 
research in psychiatry. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1957, 18, 319-322.—The authors urge a unification of 
a wide body of observations. Psychoanalysis left the 
path of science when its zealots divorced the psyche 
from the anatomy and chemistry of the brain. Simi- 
lar extremes in chemistry must be avoided. Theory 
can give predictability and through it lead to control 
of psychiatric рһепотепа.—5, Kavruck. 


4149, Schultz, J. H. Von der neurotischen 
Angst. (On neurotic anxiety.) Jb, Psychol. Psy- 
chother., 1958, 5, 10-14.—It should be remembered 
that anxiety may be of direct somatic origin as well 
as of psychic and neurotic origin. And the latter 
kind of anxiety should be differentiated from normal 
human anxieties, The structural varieties of neurosis 
call for a corresponding variety of treatment methods. 
—E. W. Eng. 


4150, Shapiro, M. B. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) The effects of mental disorder on the 
drawing of abstract designs. Bull. Brit. Psychol. 
Soc., 1957, 33, 31.—Abstract. 

4151. Simmons, Ozzie G., & Davis, James A. 
Interdisciplinary collaboration in mental illness 
research. Amer. J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 297-303.—In 
an interdisciplinary research project it was found that 
methodological differences were more difficult to work 
out than conceptual ones. Team research also re- 
quired adjustments in research roles.—R. Е. Frumkin. 

4152. Smith, Harvey L. Psychiatry in medicine: 
Intra- or inter-professional relationships? Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1957, 63, 285-289.—The responses of in- 
dividual psychiatrists to the conflicting strains of oc- 
cupational differentiation and integration provide an 
area for collaborative research by psychiatry and 
sociology. The psychiatrist is a marginal man in the 
medical world and one who has conflicts revolving 
around his roles of psychiatrist and physician.—R. M. 
Frumkin, 

4153. Soares Leites, Octavio. O Principio de 
sincronicidade acausal de C. С. Jung. (The prin- 
ciple of acausal synchronicity of C. G. Jung.) Bol. 
Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1957, 7(9-10), 1-13.— 
According to Jung "Acausal synchronicity is es- 
sentially a phenomena of psychic nature. It consists 
of a simultaneous occurrence of a subjective mental 
state and an objective external fact, without any 
causal link between the two."—J. M. Salazar. 

4154. Sutow, Wataru, & Welsh, Virginia. (Hous- 
ton, Texas) Acute leukemia and mongolism. J. 
Pediat., 1958, 52, 176-181.—"Clinical information is 
reported on two children in whom acute leukemia and 
mongolism occurred simultaneously.”—M. C. Temp- 

lin. 

4155. Szasz, Thomas S. (766 Irving Ave., Syra- 
cuse 10, N.Y.) Commitment of the mentally ill: 
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"Treatment" or social restraint? J. nerv. ment. 
Dis. 1957, 125, 293-307—A sociopsychiatric ex- 
amination of commitment procedures is the aim of this 
essay. Its basis lies in observations of the social 
(legal) transactions involved as well as a critical 
examination of the pertinent psychiatric literature. 
The view that commitment is essentially a medical 
(psychiatric) problem is discussed and critically 
evaluated.—N. H. Pronko. 

4156. Szasz, Thomas S. (766 Irving Ave., Syra- 
cuse 10, N.Y.) The concept of testamentary ca- 
pacity: Further observations on the role of psy- 
chiatric concepts in legal situations. J. nerv. ment, 
Dis., 1957, 125, 474—477.— The role of the concept of 
testamentary capacity as it occurs, or is applied, in 
specific legal situations is examined.—N. H. Pronko. 

4157. Vianna Guerra, C. Notas sobre a agressi- 
vidade. (Notes on aggression.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., 
Rio de Janeiro, 1957, 7(9-10), 26—-39.—A ggression 
or hostility has been conceptualized in 4 main ways: 
as an instinct (MacDougall, Freud); as a motive, 
primary or derived (Dollard); as a mechanism of 
defense against anxiety (Horney); and as a per- 
sonality trait. There is wide agreement in that a 
certain amount of aggression is necessary in the 
struggle for life in a competitive society like ours, 
therefore a normal person is the one who shows a 
minimum amount of aggression and not the one who 
manifests no hostility at all—J, M. Salazar. 

4158. Wilder, Joseph. (5 E. 73rd St, NYC) 
The law of initial value in neurology and psy- 
chiatry. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 73-86.—Ex- 
perimental and theoretical progress is handicapped by 
a disregard of the Law of Initial Value which states 
that "there is a specific inverse relation between the 
intensity and direction of a response to a stimulus, on 
one hand, and the pre-experimental level of a function 
tested on the other." A brief survey is presented of 
the large but scattered neurological and psychiatric 
literature, and indications are given of the practical 
and theoretical possible applications of this law. 90 
references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4159. Wittenborn, J. R. (Rutgers U.) Rota- 
tional procedures and descriptive inferences. J. 
consult, Psychol, 1957, 21, 445-447.—“After the 
writer and his colleagues had published a series of 
factor analytic studies of psychiatric symptoms ... 
several inquiries were received about the possible ap- 
plication of oblique methods of rotation to these 
Studies. Accordingly, the set of oblique rotations 
that Lorr has published for our largest and most 
homogeneous sample is of particular interest. Since 
we never published oblique rotations for these studies, 
the writer takes this opportunity to offer a few com- 


parative comments concerning orthogonal and oblique ` 


rotations and to indicate why oblique rotations were 
not considered desirable in our analyses of the symp- 
tom rating scales.” —A. J, Bachrach. 

4160. Woodward, Luther E.  Psychoanalysis 
and orthopsychiatry. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 
1957, 2, 477-481—“, . . orthopsychiatry owes much 
to psychoanalysis but it refuses to be its slave. In 
fact, orthopsychiatry dares to believe that through its 
multi-disciplinary approach to the study and treat- 
ment of human behavior, it can make an independent 
and somewhat distinctive contribution to the under- 
standing and integration of the psycho-bio-social ele- 
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ments in human behavior, and thereby increase some- 
what the impact of cultural and social forces on the 
side of health.”—L. A. Pennington. 

4161. Wright, Frances M., & Ozarin, Lucy D. 
Statistical surveys in the field of mental disorders. 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 534-541.—Problems that 
are attendant upon statistical surveys of patients ad- 
mitted and discharged from mental hospitals are 
numerous and complex. Lack of definition of mental 
disorders and of locating patients, lack of uniformity 
in methods of reporting, lack of adequate follow-up 
after discharge are but some of the more common 
blocks to adequate epidemiological surveys. With 
correction of these deficits and refinement of tech- 
niques for identification of patients, this much-needed 
information may be anticipated. 29 references.—M. 
A, Seidenfeld. 

4162. Yoshida, Toru. (Tohoku U. School of 
Medicine) On hexosamine contained in the cere- 
brospinal fluid of psychotics and neuropathics. 
Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 295-299.—Total 
hexamine content and free hexamine of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid were measured in 54 patients (25 schizo- 
phrenics, 8 cases of general paresis, 7 epileptics, and 
the remainder suffering from various neurological 
conditions) and 6 "normal controls" (5 psychopaths 
and 1 neurotic with long symptomless course). No 
differences were found between "patients" and "nor- 
mals" for total hexamine and free hexamine. Total 
hexamine increased together with increase in total 
protein in one case of acute general paresis. There 
are some indications of differences in the ratio of 
free hexamine to total hexamine, especially for the 
patients with neurological illness.—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstracts 2472, 2499, 3676, 3937) 
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4163. Balakrishnan, S. et al. (All India Institute 
of Mental Health, Bangalore) Biochemical patterns 
in mental disorders. Pratibha, 1958, 1, 11-21.—The 
basic haematological and biochemical data obtained 
in selected mental patients along with controls have 
been presented. Indications have been given of other 
lines of investigation that are being pursued. 53-item 
bibliography.—U. Pareek. 

4164, Beley, Andre P. L. L'enfant arriéré en 
face de l'internement. (The retarded child facing 
commitment.) Enfance, 1956, 9(2), 31-40. 

4165. Berman, Harold H., Glasser, Frank B., & 
Spielman, Joseph. (Willowbrook State School, 
Staten Island, N.Y.) High frequency waves in the 
Spastic mental defective. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 
125, 420-422.—15 patients suffering from common 
symptoms of spasticity were treated with the Sedac 
Current and regained active motion.—N. H. Pronko. 

4166. Caravedo C., Baltazar. El meprobamato 
еп psiquiatría, (The use of meprobamate in psy- 
chiatry.) Rev, Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 393— 
400.—A history of the use of meprobamate in the 
treatment of the mentally ill—R. M. Frumkin. 

4167. Chatagnon, C., Rondepierre, J., Chapuis, 

» & Chatagnon, P. L’enfant, innocente victime. 
++ + Quelques aspects biologiques et médico-so- 
Claux des problèmes posés par l'enfance retardée. 
(The child, innocent victim. . . . Some biological, 
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medicosocial aspects of problems posed by retarded 
children.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(1), 35-89.— 
37 cases of children suffering from somatic and mental 
deficiencies and various degrees of retardation are 
studied in the light of their heredity, personal history, 
and biological examination. In all cases, the family 
situation appears seriously disturbed (alcoholism of 
the parents is present in more than 50% of the cases), 
and the children's development has been seriously 
hampered by the lack of love and attention. Bio- 
logically, it is noted that in more than half of the 
children examined, some cardiovascular anomalies 
were reported: dystonia of neurovegetative character, 
which although not severe, could have an unfavorable 
influence on the future development of the child. It 
would seem justified in most cases to remove the 
child from his traumatic environment, since his dif- 
ficulties are fortunately for the most part reversible. 
—M. D. Stein. 

4168. Courville, Cyril B. Kernicterus and men- 
tal deficiency. Bull. LA neurol. Soc., 1957, 22, 177- 
182.—This discussion of mental deficiency as an 
aftereffect of kernicterus (neonatal jaundice) is based 
largely on the case study of a boy who survived to 
the age of 4. The child’s marked mental defect and 
spastic paralysis were traced to severe jaundice he 
had developed soon after birth due to Rh incompati- 
bility, Following autopsy, microscopic examination 
of the brain revealed a widespread patchy loss of 
nerve cells in the frontal cortex. "Since this pattern 
of change is also that found in cases of cerebral 
anoxia, the question is raised as to whether the blood 
pigment in neonatal jaundice may somehow affect the 
cortical capillary system as well as the individual 
nerve cells of the cortex and corpus striatum. It is 
more likely that anemia in the infant secondary to 
destruction of red cells results in a form of anoxemia 
... which is capable of producing the typical cell loss 
in the cortex as is found in these cases."—R. C. 
Grudel. 

4169. Cremieux, Albert; Pujol, Raymond, & 
Tatossian, Arthur. Quelques aspects psycho- 
pathologiques de l'expérience et de la connaissance 
chez les malades mentaux. (Some psychopatho- 
logical aspects of experience and knowledge in mental 
illness.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 1(2), 259-283. 
—The antinomy experience-knowledge has always in- 
trigued philosophers, who have in turn given the 
primacy to one or the other. In psychopathology the 
problem has a particular importance. The authors, 
examining the schizophrenic productions of one of 
their patients, show the particular vicissitudes of the 
concepts experience-knowledge in such a case. They 
note the profound ambiguity of the communications : 
experience is conceived as knowledge and vice-versa. 
The 2 spheres of the antinomy, seen as coexisting, and 
yet separate, in normal conditions, appear fused in 
schizophrenic states.—M. D. Stein. 


4170. Cunza A., Jose L. Aplicaciones de la 
benacticina en psiquiatría. (Applications of ben- 
actyzine in psychiatry.) Rev. Ni euro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1957, 20, 401-411.—A study of the use of benactyzine 
in the treatment of the mentally ill.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4171. Ellis, N. R., Barnett, C. D., & Pryer, M. 
W. (State Colony and Training School, Pineville, 
La.) Performance of mental defectives on the 
mirror drawing task. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 
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271-274.—"Performance on the mirror drawing task 
was used for comparison of perceptual-motor learn- 
ing in mental defectives. 170 Ss were assigned to 3 
MA groups on the basis of Revised Stanford-Binet 
scores. Each S received 10 massed trials, i.e., traced 
around 10 stars. 54 Ss succeeded; 31 failed; and 87 
failed the first attempt but were retested 1 month 
later. Performance curves based on the scores of 
successful Ss were typically decelerated; performance 
level differed for each MA group, the differences be- 
tween mean total errors being statistically significant. 
Ап inverse, statistically significant relationship be- 
tween MA and total errors was observed. No rela- 
tionship between MA and time to complete the first 
trial was found." —C. Н. Ammons. 


4172. Ellis, N., & Sloan, W. (State Colony and 
Training School, Pineville, La.) Rotary pursuit 
performance as a function of mental age. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1957, 7, 267-270.—"3 MA groups of 
mental defectives with approximately equal CA. were 
given 20, 20-sec. practice periods with 20-sec. inter- 
trial rest periods on the rotary pursuit task. Per- 
formance curves for the 3 groups were clearly differ- 
entiated. Ss in the low MA group (mean MA 3.6 
yr.) did not profit from practice whereas Ss in the 
two higher MA groups (mean MA 6.3 yr. and 9.4 
yr.) showed steady increases in proficiency, the MA 
9.4 group being superior. The product-moment cor- 
relation between MA and total time on target with 
CA partialled out was .43. The similarity between 
these results and those for normal Ss was noted."— 
C. H. Ammons. 

4173. Encinas, E. & Palacios, О. Cambios 
orgánicos en el curso de un tratamiento por 
clorpromacina. (Organic changes in the course of 
treatment with chlorpromazine.) Rev. Neuro-Psi- 
quiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 243-279. —A study of organic 
changes in the mentally ill when treated with chlor- 
promazine. 49 references.—R. М, Frumkin. 


4174, Esen, Fatma Munire, & Durling, Dorothy. 
(Wrentham State School, Wrentham, Mass.) The 
treatment of fourteen mentally retarded boys 
with Sparine. Arch. Pediat., 1957, 74, 471-474.—14 
institutionalized, mentally retarded, hyperactive boys 
were administered dosages of 25 to 200 mg. Sparine 
daily for not longer than 49 days. Their behavior 
and work were rated before and after treatment by 
matrons and teachers, and was compared with that of 
a contro| group. Ages ranged from 13 to 20, IQs 
from 44 to 79. In performance following treatment, 
Stanford-Binet IQ increased 2.1 points, nonsignificant, 
On the WISC picture completions, block designs, 
object assembly, and coding tests, performances did 
not change. On the picture arrangement test, how- 
ever, control Ss gained more than the treated Ss. It 
appeared that Sparine affected social alertness ad- 
versely, making persons less sensitive to their sur- 
roundings. 6 cases were rated as improved, 5 cases 
fair, and 3 cases no improvement.—L. P. Lipsitt. 
4175. Flory, Mary C. (U. Pennsylvania) Ad- 
ministering a program for retarded children. Nurs. 
Outlook, 1957, 5, 466-467.— Conferences, agreements, 
and finally a contract were achieved in reaching a 
working relationship between the nurse service and 
the National Association for Retarded Children. The 
author outlines the program's objectives, steps in 
reaching agreement, analysis of the working of the 
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program during the first year, and expansion of the 
program in subsequent уеагѕ.—5. M. Amatora. 

4176. Flory, Mary C. (U. Pennsylvania) Help- 
ing parents train a retarded child. Nurs. Outlook, 
1957, 5, 426-427.— Because private psychological di- 
agnostic services are too costly for the average 
family, the author outlines a program of services to 
assist the parents in training a retarded child: using 
available community resources, certain skills essential 
to the one who is doing the training of parents, the 
father's greater bitterness toward an afflicted child, 
and a family-centered service. The author sum- 
marizes work done in her institution.—35. M. Ama- 
tora. 


4177. Flory, Mary C. (U. of Pennsylvania) 
Training the mentally retarded child. Nurs. Out- 
look, 1957, 5, 344—347.— The author begins with the 
premise that methods, techniques, and skills used in 
training the normal baby are good for the retarded 
child. Baby-mother relationships, reasons for breast 
feeding, ideas of baby's schedule, and baby's social 
hour are discussed: the norms for abnormal children, 
performance abilities, the training schedule, learning 
readiness for the retarded child, and presenting case 
histories in families using services for the mentally 
retarded.—S. M. Amatora. 

4178. Gottsegen, Monroe G. The use of the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale in the planning of 
an educational program for non-institutionalized 
low-grade mentally deficient children. Genet. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1957, 55, 85-137.—The social needs of 
49 low-grade mentally deficient children between 5 
and 15 years of age were determined by quantitative 
measures. These children were intermittently pro- 
vided an individualized program of social education 
according to planned experimental procedure, "Each 
child’s inadequacies were noted, graded, and evaluated 
so that they might be corrected.” When the experi- 
mental conditions were in effect 84% of all Ss made 
positive gains in social competency. During the con- 
trol periods only 48% of the Ss made gains greater 
than 10 social quotient points. “It appears that the 
development of social competency is accelerated when 
an S’s inadequacies are isolated, thus enabling the 
teaching to be more effectively concentrated on meet- 
ing specific needs and remedying deficiencies.” 24 
references.—G. G. Thompson, 

4179. Kaplan, Jack. Events, theoretical models, 
and mental deficiency. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 
1956, 5, 32-42.—Modern physics has analyzed matter 
into events which can be studied either from the 
standpoint of regularity and uniformity, or from the 
standpoint of uniqueness or idiomaticity as a process. 
Mental deficiency has always been conceptualized 
mainly from the former standpoint. But this ap- 
proach has been yielding to a newer approach which 
studies mental defect as an individuated process in- 
volving the whole personality and special environ- 
mental relations.—J. Buckle. 

4180. Kleinmann, Mortimer V., & Krise, Ed- 
ward F. Mental illness and classified information. 
US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1007-1016.—" The 
presence of a neurosis does not presuppose the exist- 
ence of a security risk . . ." but psychotic patients 
should be relieved of their Security clearance because 
the course of a psychosis cannot be predicted with ac- 
curacy. "Persons suffering from character and be- 
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havior disorders represent the most common threat to 
national security when placed in sensitive positions. 
The early identification and effective administrative 
management of such patients through the close co- 
operation of physician, unit commander, and security 
officers can reduce the hazards associated with these 
disorders.” —G. Н. Crampton. 

4181. Lund, Frederick H., & Glosser, Harry J. 
(Temple U.) The nature of mental illness: Di- 
versity of psychiatric opinion. Education, 1957, 78, 
154-166.—An inventory of attitudes and opinions in 
the field of mental and personality disorders consist- 
ing of 100 items was constructed. Responses to this 
instrument were then secured from 150 psychiatrists 
and clinical psychologists. Findings of the study are 
reported in detail: (a) on the significance of early 
childhood experience in relation to personality dis- 
order, (b) on the physiologic and biological approach, 
(c) on Freudian and psychoanalytic concept, (d) on 
agreement and disagreement on schizophrenia, (e) on 
agreement and disagreement on manic-depressive psy- 
choses, (f) on agreement and disagreement on train- 
ing and discipline, (g) on shock treatment, (h) on 
genetic and constitutional factors, and (i) on psy- 
chiatric vs. psychological opinion. Conclusions are 
drawn on the basis of the study and are succinctly 
summarized under 6 points. Percentages are given 
for each item response: agreeing, disagreeing, or 
neutral. Sources for each item in the inventory are 
indicated. 57-item bibliography.—S. M. Amatora. 

4182. Luza, Segisfredo. Los estimulantes cen- 
trales y sus indicacíones en psiquiatría. (Central 
stimulants and their indications in psychiatry.) Kev. 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 412-419.—A study 
of the use of central stimulants in the treatment of 
the mentally ill.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4183. Milano, Antionio Jorge, & Tallaferro, 
Albreto. La corriente unidireccional en el trata- 
miento de las enfermedades mentales. (Unidirec- 
tional currents in the treatment of mental diseases.) 
Acta neuropsiquiat., Argent., 1957, 3, 381-385.—On 
the basis of their experience with 172 patients, the 
authors list the advantages of unidirectional current 
in convulsive electric shock treatment: “less confusion 
after the shock, absence of memory damages, reduc- 
tion in the danger of fractures, and possible applica- 
tion to organic patients, e.g., cardiovascular diseases.” 
Improvement and social return data for 95 patients in 
6 diagnostic groups are given.—L. G. Datta. 

,4184. Smith, David W., Blizzard, R. M., & Wil- 
kins, L. (Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Md.) The 
Mental prognosis in hypothyroidism of infancy 
and childhood. Pediatrics, 1957, 19, 1011-1020.— 
Follow-up study of 128 children treated for hypo- 
thyroidism included evaluation of mental develop- 
ment. In severe cretinism children given early and 
adequate therapy may attain mental functioning above 
ап IQ of 90. Those in the treated group who remain 
Tetarded apparently incurred severe damage to the 
Tain in utero. Those treated after the first year re- 
mained retarded. Hypothyroidism acquired after 2 
Years of age exerts little or no effect on mental de- 
velopment. —E. L; Robinson. 

4185. Thénon, Jorge. Reflexiones sobre delirio. 
(Some thoughts on delirium.) Acta neuropsiquiat., 
Argent., 1957, 3, 347-358.—After a recapitulation of 


Several theories, Thénon concludes that delirium, “a 
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pathologic judgment that utilizes some verbal and 
ideatory fragments from normal judgments,” forms 
an indissoluble unit with cortical disturbance. This 
approach is contrasted to: (a) Jasper’s belief that 
the implicated structures are nonverbal, and (b) 
Gruhle and Mayer-Gross's theory of the breaking-off 
of judgment.—L. G. Datta. 

4186. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Prevalence of 
mental retardates. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 55-56.—The 
difficulties and problems in making reliable estimates 
of mental retardation are discussed. Prevalence of 
“trainable” children (IQ between 35 and 49) varied 
between 1.5 and 2.3 per 1,000 children enrolled in 
school. In Michigan it is suggested that a com- 
munity of less than 20,000 should not plan to organize 
a special class for this group —E. M. Bower, 

4187. Włodarski, Ziemowit, & Mackiewiczowa, 
Zofia. Wytwarzanie prostego róznicowania ze 
specjalnym uwzglednieniem wzajemnego zwiazku 
miedzy pierwszym a drugim ukladem sygnalów u 
dzieci upośledzonych umysłowo. (The elaboration 
of simple differentiation with the special regard to 
the mutual relation between first and second signal 
systems in mentally deficient children.) Studia psy- 
chol., 1957, 2, 145-167.—The authors investigated the 
differentiation of nonverbal reactions to stimuli be- 
longing to first and second signal systems in normal 
and mentally deficient children. No differences have 
been found in the formation of positive conditioned 
reflexes to both kinds of stimuli, but differential in- 
hibition in mentally deficient children appeared to be 
much less efficient. The differences between 2 ex- 
perimental groups are discussed in detail.—M. Choy- 
nowski, 

(See also Abstract 3220) 
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4188, Almeida V., Manuel Empleo de la clor- 
promacina en la alcoholismo. (The use of chlor- 
promazine in the treatment of alcoholism.) Rev, 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 306-342.—A study of 
the use of chlorpromazine in the treatment of 59 
cases of alcoholism. 50-item bibliography.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

4189. Altman, Leon L. The waiting syndrome. 
Psycho-anal. Quart., 1957, 26, 508-518.—" Waiting, 
as a fantasy, represents infantile ideas of omnip- 
otence, realization of oedipal wishes, reunion with 
parents, pleasure in anal retention, and pregenital 
satisfaction in general. As a defense, it may serve to 
ward off frightening, aggressive, and hostile drives, 
and to deny castration anxiety and anxiety caused by 
demands of the superego."—L. N. Solomon. 

4190, Bacon, Selden D. (Yale U.) Alcoholics 
do not drink. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 
1958, 315, 55-64.—1f drinking is defined as following 
set rules for consumption of alcohol for the purpose of 
pleasure or conformity, then the alcoholic differs from 
drinkers by disobeying the rules and consuming larger 
quantities faster and more often. The need for 
alcohol exceeds the need to perform the drinking 
ritual.—M. M. Berkun. 

4191. Bakwin, Harry. (Bellevue Hosp, NYC) 
Suicide in children and adolescents. J. Pediat., 
1957, 50, 749-769.— Suicide is now a leading cause of 
death in adolescents and occurs occasionally in 
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younger children. The rate fluctuation from one 
country to another implies the operation of social 
factors such as social acceptability of self-destruction 
and rigidity of social controls. In general, suicide 
rates rise to a peak in May. The rate is higher for 
boys than for girls. Susceptible individuals could be 
recognized from warning signs and given preventive 
help. 33 references.—E. L. Robinson. 


4192, Baltrusch, Hans-Joachim.  Klinisch-psy- 
chologische Studien in der Kinderklinik. Ein 
koprophiles Kind in familiendiagnostischer Be- 
trachtung. (Clinical psychological studies in a chil- 
dren’s clinic. A child with coprophilia in a study of 
family diagnosis.) Prax, Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1957, 6, 277-290.—Coprophagia was observed 
and studied in a 2-year-old boy from the point of 
view of his individual development and his interaction 
with his family, notably the mother. The mother's 
personality was also studied. It was found that the 
child's symptomology was the direct result of family 
pathology. The dynamic aspects of the case are 
presented in detail. 77 references.—E. Schwerin. 


4193. Basowitz, Harold. (Upstate Medical Cen- 
ter, Syracuse, N.Y.) The experimental induction 
of anxiety: Problems, methods, and theory. Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1957, 8, 89-99.—A review of the re- 
search program at Michael Reese Hospital in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is given along with the author's sug- 
gestions for continued investigation in the laboratory 
of anxiety and other affective reactions—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 


4194, Benson, Purnell H., & Bentley, Evelyn. 
(Drew U.) Sources of sampling bias in sex studies. 
Publ. opin. Quart., 1957, 21, 388-394.—Reanalysis of 
data collected by Burgess and Wallin on the sexual 
activities of engaged couples and the same couples 
after marriage is interpreted to mean that willingness 
to be interviewed on sexual activities does not intro- 
duce detectable biases into the data.—H. W. Riecken. 


4195. Bergler, Edmund. Voyeurism. Arch. crim. 
Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 211-225.—A. psychody- 
namically oriented review of the literature on the 
topic is given along with the author's interpretations 
which are basically related to the trauma of weaning. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


4196. Brown, Daniel G. (USAF Academy) The 
development of sex-role inversion and homosexu- 
ality. J. Pediat., 1957, 50, 613-619.—Differentiating 
between sex-role inversion and homosexuality is im- 
portant. The invert has the body of one sex and the 
personality of the other sex, Problems are discussed 
in terms of developmental personality theory. 26 
references.—E. L. Robinson. 


4197. Caruso, Gabriel. Anxiety related to the 
"discovery" of the penis: An observation. Psy- 
choanal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 169-174.—A nna Freud 
feels that observing and recording of their children by 
analytic parents might help in filling an important gap 
in our analytic knowledge. The report by Caruso 
covers the period from 10 months to 1 year. The 
baby was playing with a toothbrush when he first 
noticed his penis. The toothbrush fell from his hand. 
He touched his penis very gingerly with one finger, 
pulled it a little, gave a frightened sigh, was frozen 
with intensity, crawled to his mother, cried, pushed 
his face against his mother. He was relieved when 
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his pants were back on again. The author felt that 
the penis was not only alien but particularly disturb- 
ing in its strong sensations because of its erotic 
sensitivity.—D. Prager. 

4198. Cohen, Sanford I., Silverman, Albert J., 
Zuidema, George, & Lazar, Cecile. Psychothera- 
peutic alteration of a physiologic stress response. 
J. neru. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 112-118.— "The in- 
fluence of specific emotional factors on cardiovascular 
responses to the human centrifuge is reviewed. A 
case is presented in which the patient's tolerance to 
centrifugal stress is lowered because of acute anxiety. 
The therapeutic approach used to alter his affect 
state is described. The amelioration of anxiety and 
the arousal of aggressive feelings result in an increase 
in his cardiovascular stress tolerance. The relation- 
ship of central nervous system, vascular and neuro- 
hormonal mechanisms to affect state changes is dis- 
cussed."—N. Н. Pronko. 


4199. Conger, John J. (U. Colorado) Percep- 
tion, learning, and emotion: The role of alcohol. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 1958, 315, 31-39.— 
Alcohol clearly depresses acuity, although in small 
doses psychomotor coordination is unaffected. In- 
toxicated persons perceive their performance as im- 
proved, although in fact it has deteriorated. Although 
a tentative theory of alcoholism has been derived in 
terms of reinforcement by reduction of tension-drive, 
the specific ways in which the need-patterns of ad- 
dicted drinkers differ from those of normal- or non- 
drinkers remain to be clarified.—M. M. Berkun. 


4200. Cutter, F.  (Atascadero State Hospital, 
Calif.) Sexual psychopathy and psychological 
differences. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1957, 9, 41-46. 
—‘TIt is concluded that patients designated sexual 
psychopaths do show unique characteristics that dif- 
ferentiate them from control subjects. Some of these 
characteristics persist, while others vary with clinical 
status.” —M. S. Mayzner. 


4201. Dagoni-Weinberg, Aliza. Al hahartava 
shelo midaat. On unconscious  bed-wetting.) 
Dapim Refuiim, 1957, 16, 28-30.—"Enuresis is a de- 
ficiency in bodily behavior in a status of bodily 
health." Its causes are emotional, especially the 
child's fear to lose mother’s love; accordingly he 
raises her help by bed-wetting. Prophylaxis, educa- 
tion, and therapy are to be based on this point of 
view.—H. Ormian. 


4202. Decurtins, Florin, Bettnássen in psy- 
chiatrischer Sicht. (Bedwetting from the psychi- 
atric point of view.) Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 
197-201.—Bedwetting as a result of purely physical 
causes (inflammatory disturbance of the bladder, dis- 
orders of the spinal cord, etc.) is called incontinence. 
The concept of enuresis, which refers to the real bed- 
wetting of children, is reserved for functional dis- 
turbances. It is a question of psychosomatic disorders 
in which nervous and emotional deviations are in- 
volved. Ordinarily, the child feels isolated, aban- 
doned, rejected. Bedwetting is a symptom of anxiety, 
restlessness, and inner conflicts. Treatment, there- 
fore, must consist primarily of psychotherapeutic and 
educational measures. Force and other harsh treat- 
ment must be avoided because it may produce a remis- 
sion of the symptom of enuresis with displacement to 
other, sometimes much more harmful, symptoms (such 
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as severe neuroses, compulsive fire-setting, premature 
ejaculation ).—D. F. Mindlin. 


4203. Delay, J., Verdeaux, J., & Chanoit, P. 
L'électroencephalogramme des alcooliques chro- 
niques. (Electroencephalogram in chronic alcohol- 
ism.) Ann. méd.-psychol 1957, 2, 427-440.— The 
authors study statistically a group of 953 alcoholic pa- 
tients by means of electroencephalograms. Although 
the results are not conclusive, they tend to show a 
significant slowing of alpha rhythms along with some 
increase in the theta rhythms. The disturbances 
seem to increase with the age of the patients. There 
seems to be little doubt that chronic alcoholism af- 
fects cerebral changes, subject to evaluation through 
electroencephalogram. 26 references.—M. D. Stein. 


4204. Fraser, H. F., Wikler, Abraham; Isbell, 
Harris, & Johnson, Newell K. Addiction Re- 
search Center, Lexington, Ky.) Partial equivalence 
of chronic alcohol and barbiturate intoxications. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 541-551.—10 volun- 
teers from an addict population were on continuous 
intoxication with pentobarbital or secobarbital for 22 
to 44 days, followed by alcohol for 14 days, and then 
abrupt withdrawal. Alcohol reduces severity of 
withdrawal symptoms, but is a partial substitute for 
the barbiturate—W. L. Wilkins. 


. 4205. García, José Sanchez. Promacina en la 
intoxicación alcohólica aguda. (The use of proma- 
zine in acute alcoholic intoxication.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 575-580.—The use of 
promazine in the treatment of acute alcoholic intoxica- 
tion.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4206. García, José Sánchez. Uso de la clorpro- 
macina durante la abstencia en diversas tóxico- 
manías. (The use of chlorpromazine during absti- 
nence in diverse narcotic addictions.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 547-562.—The use of 
chlorpromazine in the treatment of various narcotic 
addictions. Case history material presented.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


4207. Giese, Hans. (Institute for Sex Research, 
Frankfurt, Germany) Der Homosexuelle Mann in 
der Welt. (The homosexual male in the world.) 
Stuttgart, Germany: F. Enke Verlag, 1958. vii, 251 
р. DM 26.—In a preliminary survey report of ques- 
tionnaire data obtained from 393 German language 
area homosexual men, and 131 individual case studies, 
emphasis is placed on describing the range of homo- 
Sexual behavior rather than causation, The term "in 
the world" reflects the phenomenological approach. 
Questionnaire data are appended. 81 references.—H. 

- David. 

4208. Greenbank, R. K. (49 Copley Road, Upper 
Darby, Pa.) Unexplained mental phenomena re- 
garding suicide. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 131- 

.—3 cases involving physicians who had experi- 
enced clear and vivid impressions of the exact meth- 
ods employed in the case of 3 suicidal patients are 
Presented and discussed in the hope of stimulating 
further study of the manner in which such impres- 
sions “are communicated from one person to another.” 
—N. H. Pronko. 

4209. Gundu Rao, H. V., Krishnaswamy, N., & 
Narasimhaiya, R. L. (All India Institute of Mental 
Health, Bangalore) Abnormal response to photic 
Stimulation in two cases of hallucination. Pratibha, 
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1958, 1, 29-35.—2 cases of hallucination studied re- 
vealed alpha “M” type records. Intermittent photic 
stimulation drives the cortical rhythm at all fre- 
quencies from 2 cps to 30 cps. It is suggested that 
the correlation between the clinical pictures and the 
EEG findings is significant.—U. Pareek. 

4210. Hayakawa, S. I. (San Francisco State 
Coll. Suicide as a communicative act. Etc. Rev. 
gen. Semant., 1957, 15, 46-51.—Suicide is discussed 
in terms of what it communicates to us as a symbolic 
act. Comparisons between suicides in Japan and in 
the Western world are made and analyzed.—F, 
Elliott. 

4211. Hill, Winfred F. (Harvard U.) Com- 
ments on Taylor's "drive theory and manifest 
anxiety.” Psychol. Bull., 1957, 54, 490-493.—An ex- 
amination of the theoretical constructs underlying the 
prediction that nonanxious Ss acquire complex learn- 
ing problems, with competing responses for a given 
stimulus, more rapidly than anxious Ss “cannot be 
regarded as a prediction from current drive theory, 
but rather in many situations as a refutation of it."— 
W. J. Meyer. 

4212. Hooker, Evel A preliminary analysis 
of group behavior of homosexuals. J. Psychol., 
1956, 42, 217-225.— This paper states a research prob- 
lem: the relation between individual personality dy- 
namics and group dynamics in determining the pat- 
terns of behavior of the male homosexual in our so- 
ciety. Some of the social attitudes and patterns of 
behavior of the homosexual have been considered as: 
(a) responses of minority of out-group members to 
cultural pressures of the dominant majority, and (b) 
responses to the in-group pressures of the homosexual 
groups once the individual accepts membership in 
them. Some tentative proposals have been made con- 
cerning the healthy and pathological aspects of homo- 
sexual groups.—A. W. Husband. 

4213. Hunziker, Anton. Der Sozial-medizinische 
Dienst für Alkoholkranke in Luzern. (The social- 
medical service for alcoholics in Lucerne.) Ней- 
püdag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 259-262.— The social-medi- 
cal service for alcoholics in Lucerne, Switzerland 
was established by a cantonal law for the care of al- 
coholics in 1954. Teamwork between social agency 
and psychiatrist is the mainstay of the service, It 
involves preventive work, counseling of acute in- 
toxication cases (mainly drunk drivers), and par- 
ticularly treatment of chronic alcoholics. The social 
worker is most active in referring cases to the hos- 
pital, history taking, home visits (including history 
taking and counseling of family or employer), case- 
work with the patient while hospitalized and after 
release, The psychiatrist functions as therapist and 
prescribes the medicinal adjuncts. The work of each 
member of the team makes the work of the other more 
fruitful—D. Е. Mindlin. 

4214. Institut für Jugendkunde. | 
beckerstrasse 2а, Germany) Problemkinder. (Prob- 
lem children.) Bremen, Germany: Author. 64 p.— 
At the occasion of its 46th annual report, the Bremen 
Youth Institute published in this volume in 7 chapters 
the following articles which were contributed by its 
members and co-workers: Problem children at the 
office of the pediatrician, problem children on the 
wrong or right path, an apparatus for the correction 
of the language of deaf children, lives of mentally de- 
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fective children, difficult cases in workshops for ap- 
prentices, problem children on their way to a voca- 
tion, causes and developments of characteristics of the 
will of young people. 3 groups of problem children 
can be distinguished: (a) those who are educationally 
neglected, (b) those on whom too-high demands are 
made, and (c) overprotected children. The aims of 
the institute are educational as well as social. Physi- 
cians, psychologists, and educators cooperate at the 
same task in order to discover the causes for the con- 
ditions in which the child finds himself and then to 
assist him on the basis of proven methods, This proc- 
ess is shown in a number of case histories. The ap- 
paratus for visible speech was constructed by the 
Atlas works in Bremen. Scientists of the American 
Bell Telephone Company had described such an ap- 
paratus in 1941.—М. Haas. 

4215. Irvine, І. Е. (Stanford U.) Sex differ- 
ences and the relationships between certain per- 
sonality variables. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 595-597. 
—“50 female and 52 male students completed ques- 
tionnaires measuring anxiety, authoritarianism, hos- 
tility, and anti-Semitism. Significant sex differences 
were found for scores on authoritarianism and hos- 
tility. Several insignificant rs were found among the 
variables for both sexes."—C. H. Ammons. 

4216, Jensen, Arthur R. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U.) Aggression in fantasy and overt behavior. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(16) (Whole No. 445), 
13 p.—In an effort to determine the relationship be- 
tween overt behavioral reactions and the behavior- 
sample aspects of the TAT, Jensen studied the TAT 
performance of 25 Ss who were rated Aggressive- 
Bad, 22 rated Aggressive-Good, and 27 rated Passive. 
All subjects were male high school students who were 
rated by their teachers according to criteria that 
would allow them to be categorized into one of the 3 
groups. Of a total of 408 students, only the individ- 
uals most clearly identified with one of the categories 
were ultimately selected for the investigation. Several 
hypotheses were tested. The investigator concluded 
that very little or no relationship exists between ag- 
gression in fantasy and in overt behavior, It was 
found that “absence of themes of punishment and of 
defenses against aggression anxiety in the TAT was 
associated with socially unacceptable forms of overt 
aggression.” Finally it was observed that overt ag- 
gressive behavior significantly displays aggressive 
reaction in the TAT behavior sample. 19 references, 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4217. Keller, Mark. (Yale U.) Alcoholism: 
Nature and extent of the problem. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 1958, 315, 1-11.—Almost 5 mil- 
lion alcoholics are estimated for the United States, 
about 5 men for every woman, with no changing trend 
apparent. Etiology is still unclear.—M. M. Berkun. 

4218. Kemmler, Lilly. Ein Fall von Pavor noc- 
turnus. (A case of pavor nocturnus.) Prax. Kind- 
erpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 6, 296-300.—A case 
of pavor nocturnus in a 3-year-old boy is reported, 
12 play therapy sessions resulted in removal of the 
symptom, which was caused by an oedipal crisis. A 
follow-up 4 years later indicated that there had been 
no recurrence of the difficulty.—E. Schwerin, 

4219. Lang, Eugenia Pia, Sr. Probleme um 
Daumenlutschen und Nágelkauen. (Problems con- 
nected with thumbsucking and nailbiting.) Ней- 
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püdag. W'erkbl., 1957, 26, 243-250.— The question is 
posed regarding the meaning of thumbsucking and 
nailbiting for the child who is afflicted with these 
habits and how he can be helped to overcome them. 
Thumbsucking may be (a) normal behavior during 
the preschool years, (b) a symptom of regressive 
tendencies in the child, or (c) a pathological addic- 
tion. The child can be freed from this habit only if 
we give to him that which can satisfy his innermost 
needs; security and love. Nailbiting also is usually 
a phenomenon of regression, a fixation on the self, 
Thumbsucking and nailbiting both represent inade- 
quate ways of dealing with deep anxiety. The child 
who is thus afflicted can only be helped, not by attack- 
ing the symptom, but by being allowed to experience 
that his small life is supported by great love.—D. F, 
Mindlin. 


4220. Laszlo, Carl. Die Homosexualität des 
Mannes im Szondi-Test. (Male homosexuality in 
the Szondi test.) Вей”. Sexualforsch., No. 8. v, 
112 p.—Following a revue of Szondi’s test and con- 
ception of homosexuality, the author describes and 
discusses his modified technique of administering 5 
Szondi protocols in a single l-hr. session. The simi- 
larity of test protocols on Ss tested with both meth- 
ods reflects the time-saving advantages of Laszlo's 
modification. 3-page bibliography —H, P. David. 


4221. Lebo, Dell, & Lebo, Elaine. (Richmond 
Professional Institute, Va.) Aggression and age in 
relation to verbal expression in nondirective play 
therapy. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(2) (Whole No. 
449), 12 p.—11 hypotheses concerned with the effects 
of age and aggression on the speech of children in 
nondirective play therapy were tested on a group of 
89 children distributed according to age and ratings 
of their aggressiveness. It was found that aggression 
and age apparently made an overwhelming difference. 
The analysis indicated the aggressive children made 
more aggressive statements, had more story units, 
made more self-favorable statements, and were less 
conventional in speech than the nonaggressive chil- 
dren. Contrary to expectation, the nonaggressive 
children did not make unfavorable statements about 
themselves with any significant frequency when com- 
bined with the more aggressive ones. 6-year-old 
children made the greatest number of aggressive ver- 
balizations, while younger children made a significant 
attempt to relate to the counselor, 12-year-olds tended 
to have fewer story units in their speech.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


4222. Levin, Max. (350 Central Park West, N. Y. 
25, N. Y.) Hallucination: A problem in neuro- 
physiology. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 308-311. 
— The physiological basis of hallucination is related 
to different levels of functioning of the nervous sys- 
tem.—N. H. Pronko. 


4223. Linhares, Ericsson. Consideracoes sobre 
a base endocrina do impulso sexual. (Considera- 
tions on the endocrinic basis of the sexual impulse.) 
J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 309-315. 


. 4224. Lisansky, Edith S. (Yale U.) Alcohol- 
ism in women: Social and psychological concomi- 
tants: I. Social history data. Quart. J. Stud. Al- 
cohol, 1957, 18, 588-623.— Careful social histories on 
46 clinic patients and 37 state farm patients suggest 
that some of the differences and similarities between 
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men and women alcoholics may be oversimplifications. 
Different groups of women alcoholics need just as 
clear differentiation as that accepted between male 
addictive and nonaddictive pathological drinkers— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


4225. Lisansky, Edith S. (Yale U.) The woman 
alcoholic. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci, 1958, 
315, 73-78.—While the rate of drinking has increased 
among women, alcoholism has not. Women more 
than men present a specific experience as the cause of 
drinking. No simple relation appeared between prob- 
lem drinking and feminine physiological functioning. 
Women alcoholics represent a wide range of social 
integration. Volunteer outpatients differ from in- 
voluntarily institutionalized women in age, education, 
religion, amount of disruptive home background, prob- 
lem drinking in near family, and, of course, in the 
degree to which their problem has been concealed. 
Thus alcoholism in women, as in men, is a hetero- 
geneous disease.—M. M. Berkun. 


4226. McGee, William R., & Scher, Sam С. 
(Twin Cities Mental Health Clinic, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) Integration of alcoholism and mental 
health services. Quart. J. Stud, Alcohol, 1957, 18, 
658-665.—While the 2 clinics are separate on paper, 
they operate as one, with single staff and assign- 
ment of cases for therapy depending not on whether 
the patient is alcoholic or not, but on available staff 
time.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


4227. Malmo, Robert B. Anxiety and behavioral 
arousal. Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 276-287.—Clari- 
fication of the concepts of motivation, emotion, and 
anxiety is aided by 3 different approaches: (a) 
physiological indicants of behavioral arousal such as 
EMGs and EEGs, (b) experimental studies with psy- 
chiatric patients which show that anxiety should be 
restricted to the chronic pathological condition where 
the patient is physiologically overactive to every 
stimulating situation, and (c) the formulation of 
plausible hypotheses concerning the nature and etiol- 
ogy of anxiety. Anxiety can be produced in organ- 
isms by keeping the arousal level very high for long 
periods. On the basis of neurophysiological data con- 
tinuous overarousal may result in damage of central 
inhibitory mechanisms. 42 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


4228. Massion-Verniory, L. La kleptomanie. 
(Kleptomania.) Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 869- 
889.—Kleptomania is found in neurotics and psy- 
chotics as well as in Ss having hormonal difficulties. 
Various types of kleptomania are discussed as well as 
the inadequacies of certain theories pertaining to the 
etiology of the illness. The treatment is essentially 
Psychotherapeutic.—V. Sanua. 


4229. Mendelson, Jack; Wexler, Donald; Leid- 
erman, P. Herbert, & Solomon, Philip. (Harvard 
: О. Medical School) A study of addiction to non- 

ethyl alcohols and other poisonous compounds. 

Quart. 1. Stud, Alcohol, 1957, 18, 561-580.—9 cases 

of “superalcoholics,” who showed unusual tolerance 

limits suggest that reactive overgrowth of specific 
enzyme systems may help in the metabolism of addic- 
' tive offending substances. In personality all cases 

Showed a striking degree of submissiveness and com- 

Pliance, with marked dependency, unconscious guilt, 

Ww debasement, and need for punishment—W. E; 

ins. 
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4230. Meyerhardt, Ora. Al hamekhanizm shel 
hartavat layla. (On the mechanism of enuresis noc- 
turna.) Harefuah, 1957, 52, 258-260.—1t has not 
been proved that every case of enuresis nocturna is 
neurotic. “Enuresis doesn’t ‘happen’ to the bed- 
wetter; he enurates because he feels ‘urge.’” The 
urinary bladder is closed strongly during the sleep. 
Stretching the urinary bladder muscles causes a feel- 
ing of an urge to urinate. This feeling disturbs. 
The child “wants to sleep without disturbances, and 
he liberates himself from the disturbance, urinating 
in his bed." 200 children suffering from enuresis 
nocturna were examined as to the position of their 
body during urinating in bed. It has been shown 
that while bedwetting they took a different position 
in bed from that during sleep—H. Ormian. 


4231. Michel-Wolfromm, Helene, & Luquet, P. 
Observation d'un cas de frigidité. (Observations 
on a case of frigidity.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 
21, 809-826.— Both internist and psychoanalyst report 
on the treatment of a 21-year-old female complaining 
of sexual frigidity. 5 sessions of analysis indicate 
poor prognosis, but no signs of severe personality 
manifestations in view of a plastic personality with 
ample resources. Basic cause probably lies in early 
having found sexual satisfaction in a father sub- 
stitute figure.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4232. Ministry of Defence (India), Defence Sci- 
ence Organisation, Psychological Research Wing. 
Response patterns in females and males (TAT 
Study of oedipal projection). Indian J. Psychol., 
1957, 32, 39-45.—Using a TAT picture of a covered 
figure on a bed and an adult consoling a boy (or girl), 
40 boys (14-16 years), 40 girls, and 70 male govern- 
ment clerks (21-32) were tested. 100% of the boys 
identified the figure as male, 77% and 56% of the 
girls and adults did so. (24% of the adults did not 
identify the sex.) In 77% of the cases this was iden- 
tified as a father by the boys (5% for girls and 12% 
for adults). 45% of the girls identified this as a 
husband. For 95% of the girls the figure was dead 
(approximately 50% for the boys and adults). Some 
conclusions: “The high figure (60%) of husband and 
son identification . . . [by] girls indicate preoccupa- 
tion with marriage . . . absence of father identifica- 
tion . . . indicate . . . resolution of oedipus. . . . The 
boys betray oedipal feelings . . . adults have overcome 
such ‘wishes.’ "—W. B. Webb. 

4233. Mitchell, Howard E., & Mudd, Emily H. 
(U. Pennsylvania School of Medicine) The de- 
velopment of a research methodology for achiev- 
ing the cooperation of alcoholics and their non- 
alcoholic wives. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 
649-657.—Regarding the research Ss primarily as 
clients with clinical needs helps the alcoholic to orient 
his attitudes so that he tends to cooperate in even 
taxing testing and interviewing schedules.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4234, Miiller, Ernst. Zur Behandlung der Bett- 
nüsser in den Erziehungsheimen für Schwerer- 
ziehbare. (On treatment of enuretics in institutions 
for children with behavior problems.) Heilpüdag. 
Werkbl., 1957, 26, 202-205.—All methods of treat- 
ment which focus directly on enuresis as a symptom 
of emotional disturbance or of severe neglect have 
little chance of success, They may only make it 
worse in some situations, The indirect treatment 
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consists of understanding and an educational approach 
to the total personality, in which care of the child’s 
affective life and development of his self-confidence 
are central, As soon as the child feels secure in his 
environment, sure of himself and capable of competing 
with others, as soon as he is able to establish deeper 
relationships with other people and things, enuresis 
disappears by itself —D. F. Mindlin. 


4235. Pfeffer, Arnold Z., & Berger, Stanley. 
(New York U. College of Medicine) A follow-up 
study of treated alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. Al- 
cohol, 1957, 18, 624-648.—60 patients who cooperated 
in follow-up were interviewed to see results of the 
psychotherapy and were rated by supervisors at work 
for Consolidated Edison Co. “Freeing the patient 
from inner and outer tensions liberates him and al- 
lows him to enter relationships with people which 
provide satisfactions for him sufficient to allow him 
to quit serious drinking —W. L. Wilkins. 


4236. Probst, Ernst. Sauberkeit und Bettniis- 
sen. (Cleanliness and bedwetting.) Heilpüdag. 
Werkbl., 1957, 26, 205-211.—Тһе author deals with 
the relation between general cleanliness training and 
the acquisition of the habit of remaining dry. Essen- 
tial prerequisites for both are a positive satisfaction 
derived from cleanliness. To avoid bedwetting the 
child must have the right goal of cleanliness in mind, 
as well as the willingness and the will power to 
achieve this goal. When the interaction between 
mother and child is one of unconditional maternal 
love and confidence in the mother on the part of the 
child, the basis for working toward the child's re- 
maining dry is far better than when the mother's at- 
titude is one of hurt pride or an attempt to force the 
child to remain dry at any price. If enuresis con- 
tinues beyond the age of 4, it requires calm, patience, 
and understanding. The physician can be most help- 
ful in these cases by ruling out or clearing up possible 
organic defects and by suggesting good hygienic meas- 
ures,—D. F, Mindlin. 

4237. Rascovsky, Arnaldo. Sobre la génesis y 
evolución de las tendencias escoptofílicas a partir 
de la percepción interna. (On the genesis and 
evolution of scoptophilic tendencies starting from in- 
ternal perception.) Rev. Psicoanál, Buenos Aires, 
1957, 14, 255-275.—There is a visual incorporation 
prior to the oral one and it has an archaic significance, 
Since it goes back to prenatal situations and earlier 
perception-identification processes, A prenatal ego 
is postulated and its possible conditions are analyzed, 
Dreams, experimental studies on fetal behavior, and 
especially preoral regression that clearly appears in 
psychoanalysis, with tendencies of scoptophilic incor- 
poration, and identification when oral elaborations are 
difficult, are presented to sustain this theory. Internal 
perception would have a definite visual character, with 
plastic images, and it would be related to an archaic 
incorporation of an external middle eye (cyclopic). 
A ol EE is quem to illustrate the hypothe- 
sis ani ionographic entries accompany this paper. 
—M. Knobel. ВЕ ee 

4238. Rhine, L. E. (Duke U.) Hallucinatory 
Dsi experiences: III. The intention of the agent 
and the dramatizing tendency of the percipient. 
J. Parapsychol., 1957, 21, 186-225.—Analyses of a 
number of spontaneous parapsychical experiences in- 
volving "veridical" hallucinations of both living and 
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deceased persons suggest that the percipient's experi: 
ence develops according to his own idea or expecta: 
tion of the intent of the person hallucinated. A 
cordingly, the appearance given of agent motivatiom 
is not necessarily reliable, and those instances in 
which the "agent" is deceased may not bear upon the 
question of survival.—J. G. Pratt. 


4239. Rogers, Lorane L., & Pelton, Richard B, 
(U. Texas) Glutamine in the treatment of al- 
coholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1957, 18, 581— 
587.—9 of 10 Ss insisted they had been helped in con- _ 
trol of drinking by the nutritional supplement.—W, _ 
L. Wilkins. 


4240. Rubington, Earl (Yale U.) The chronic 
drunkenness offender. Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol, Soc, 
Sci. 1958, 315, 65-72.—Skid row inhabitants habit- 
ually arrested must be distinguished from the addicts 
who are estimated to be only about 8% of the skid 
row population. The true alcoholics could not pars 
ticipate in the social rituals attending drinking, 
"Lushes" are a whisky-drinking elite who reject the 
low-status “Winos.” Тһе “half-way house" furthers 
rehabilitation by providing an abstinent social group 
to replace the drinking group of skid row. Rehabili- 
tation potential is a function of the status qualifica- 
tions derived in skid row.—M. M. Berkun. 


4241. Sandler, Anne-Marie; Daunton, Elizabeth, 
& Schnurmann, Anneliese. Inconsistency in the 
mother as a factor in character development: A 
comparative study of three cases. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 209-225.—Anna Freud states 
that the authors of the paper are confident that their 
paper may be useful in trying to trace the ways in 
which external, environmental influences are trans- 
lated into internal pathogenic agents. The authors 
try to show how each child's anxiety had been patho- 
logically reinforced by the real fear of the mother 
who combined in her behavior to the child both seduc- 
tive and aggressive attitudes. The anxiety felt by the 
child was a combination of neurotic anxiety and a 
real fear based upon the mother’s unpredictability. 
The heightened anxiety of these children found dis- 
charge chiefly through bodily excitement.—D. Prager. 


4242, Shagass, Charles. (McGill U.) Neuro- 
physiological studies of anxiety and depression. 
Psychiat. res. Rep., 1957, 8, 100-117.—It is posited 
that “specific affective reactions reflect specific pat- 
terns of central neuronal excitability.” This leads to 
a review of the studies dealing with photic stimula- 
tion and with the sedation threshold in relation to 
different diagnostic groups. “Our studies indicate 
that the neurophysiological mechanisms mediating 
anxiety and depression are probably quite different.” 
These and other observations are discussed from the 
neurophysiological and psychophysiological view- 
points.—L. A. Pennington. 


4243. Shands, Harley C. (U. North Carolina) 
Some social and biological aspects of anxiety. J. 
neru. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 459-468,—A historical 
survey of the concept of anxiety is offered in both 
biological and social settings. Anxiety is defined as 
a signal pointing indefinitely to future catastrophe. 
While the inherent Tesponse to emergency is direct 
action, anxiety in humans depends upon restraint of 
direct action. Ways of controlling anxiety are dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 
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4244, Silbermann, Isidor. Two types of pre- 
oedipal character disorders. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1957, 38, 350-358.—Classifies preoedipal disorders 
into: (a) those with autistic, and (b) those with 
symbiotic tendencies. Both classes are cases of chil- 
dren who, at birth, have not attained a sufficiently 
adequate ego nucleus to cope successfully with life’s 
excitations. Individuals with preoedipal character 
disorders differ, however, from infantile psychotics in 
that the former can develop into reasonably mature 
adults under proper guidance, while the latter are 
destined to remain disturbed throughout life because 
their egos are constitutionally damaged and hence 
are not environmentally repairable. 34 references.— 
G, Elias. 


4245. Stanley-Jones, D. (Townshend, Hayle, 
Cornwall, England) The structure of emotion: II. 
The physical basis of anxiety. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 247-258.—A physiological definition of 
anxiety is offered. The role of the thyroid and 
adrenals in theromostasis is then considered in rela- 
tion to the thermal, endocrinic, and autonomic theory 
of emotion which is the author's main theme.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


4246. Stengel, E. (U. Sheffield) A new ap- 
proach to the social psychology of suicide. Bull, 
Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1957, 33, 29.—Abstract. 


4247. Sugar, Max, & Watkins, Charles. (Louisi- 
ana State U. Medical School) The effect of death 
on the psychiatric situation of the relatives. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 608-610.— The effect of 
the suicide of the husband of a hospitalized patient is 
described in terms of the pertinent psychodynamics 
both in the present and as related genetically to the 
patient's past.—N. H. Pronko. 


4248. Traisman, Alfred S., & Traisman, Howard 
S. Thumb- and finger-sucking: A study of 2,650 
infants and children. J. Pediat., 1958, 53, 566-572. 
—A study of 2650 white infants, free of any chronic 
or congenital diseases likely to alter feeding habits, 
selected consecutively from a general pediatric prac- 
tice, and followed from birth to as many as 16 years. 
45.6% sucked their thumbs, 75% beginning during 
the first 3 months of life and 3.8 being the average CA 
for stopping all thumb-sucking. No statistically sig- 
nificant relationship was found between thumb-suck- 
ing and sex of the child, breast feeding, psychological 
problems, colic or number of children in the family. 

higher percentage of slow eaters were thumb- 
Suckers, The relationship to malocclusion is being 
Studied further—M. C. Templin. 


4249, Ullman, Albert D. (Tufts U.) Sociocul- 
tural backgrounds of alcoholism. Ann, Amer. 
Асай. Pol, Soc, Sci, 1958, 315, 48-54.—“Compared 
math members of low alcoholism groups, members of 

igh alcoholism groups have conflicting attitudes to- 
ward drinking. The conflict is caused by the lack of 
integration of drinking customs with the rest of the 
culture.” —M. M. Berkun. 


4250. Vignec, Alfred J., Moser, August, & Julia, 
Juan F. (New York Foundling Hosp.) Treatment 
9 chronic enuresis, poor weight gain, and poor 
appetite in institutional children. Arch. Pediat., 

57, 74, 119-130,—“In the treatment of chronic, 
Nocturnal enuresis in a group of institutionalized chil- 
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dren, a test material containing a mild sedative, 
belladonna alkaloids, and vitamin B complex was 
effective in 41.7% of instances. The same medication 
was successful in 56.2% of instances in the manage- 
ment of children with poor weight gains and in a 
large number of instances (87%) it produced a satis- 
factory result in the improvement of appetite,”—L, P. 
Lipsitt. 

4251. Vogl, Maria. Erziehungsschwierigkeiten 
bei Landkindern. (Behavior difficulties in rural chil- 
dren.) Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 250-255.—Be- 
havior difficulties which are very hard to deal with, 
such as postencephalitic conditions, mental retarda- 
tion, and psychopathic disorders, are relatively more 
frequent in the rural population of Switzerland. 
(Among the rural population are included farmers 
and other workers who are settled in the rural parts.) 
Possible responsible factors seem to be consistency in 
the rural ideas of education, continued traditional 
authority of the father, and presence of the father as 
an integral part of the family. These factors tend to 
prevent the environmental damage of “moral abandon,” 
waywardness, so often seen in urban settings. The 
environmentally caused damage of neuroses is usually 
also avoided because the rural family has relative 
economic security provided by the roots of occupa- 
tion and sibship. Since waywardness and neuroses 
tend to be absent, the “milieu resistant” types of be- 
havior difficulties are those most frequently found 
among rural children.—D. F. Mindlin. 

4252. Wallerstein, Robert S. (Topeka, Kan.) 
Psychologic factors in chronic alcoholism, Ann. 
intern. Med., 1958, 48, 114-122.—4 forms of therapy— 
Antabuse, conditioned reflex, group Lei apn 
and "milieu" therapy (control)—were applied to 178 
representative alcoholics in a large treatment center. 
The Ss covered a wide range of psychiatric syndromes 
of patients with problems of alcoholism. Data col- 
lected over a 215-year period plus a 2-year follow up 
revealed that Antabuse was helpful to more patients 
than апу of-the other offered modalities, though in 
all the therapy groups sizable numbers derived sig- 
nificant relief of the alcohol problem. The author 
concludes that choice of method must be considered in 
the light of the basic psychological factors inherent 
in it and of the character and personality features of 
the patient to whom it is to be applied. Suggestions 
are made for further extension of this kind of re- 
search.—J. L. Yager. 

4253. Weil, Jorge N. Psicoanálisis de una obesa 
con perversiones sexuales. (Psychoanalysis of an 
obese female with sexual perversions.) Kev, Psico- 
anál., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 389-400.—A 34-year- 
old obese female with anxiety, environmental diffi- 
culties, and a past of sexual promiscuity. Smoking, 
eating, sexual perversions are interpreted as an oral 
defense mechanism. The polimorphous-perverse stage 
in Paula Heiman’s sense is used in the treatment of 
this case.—M. Knobel. 

4254, Weissman, Philip. Some aspects of sexual 
activity in a fetishist. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 26, 
494-507.—“Sexual activity accompanying fetishism 
is not under the impetus of a heightened genital wish. 
This is even true when the activity is sexual inter- 
course and produces gratification. The sexual ac- 
tivity augments the work of the fetishistic activity by 
safe-guarding against anxieties caused by pregenital 
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disturbances—fears of disintegration and separation 
and their accompanying disturbances of affect and 
object relationship." —L. М. Solomon. 


(See also Abstract 4076) 


5РЕЕСН DISORDERS 


4255. Barbara, Dominick A. (8706 168th Place, 
Jamaica 32, N.Y.) Working with the stuttering 
problem. J, nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 329-334.— 
The basic principles and methods of effective treat- 


ment of stuttering are summarized.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4256. Ben-Israel, Noomi. Derekh hadasha beri- 
puy hagimgum. (A new way to heal stuttering.) 
Ofakim, 1957, 11, 155-160.—The technique of Mar- 
land and McLaren (London) to cure stuttering is 
described. The technique is based on “projective 
shadow,” ie, the patient has to repeat the healer's 
words after a lapse of 2-3 words, in order to be con- 
centrated on the process of hearing and speaking, and 
to create proper speaking habits. The healer deals 
also with the stutterer's personality. 5 case studies 
are presented.—H. Ormian, 


4257. Brown, Joe R., & Simonson, Josephine. 
(Mayo Clinie, Rochester, Minn.) A clinical study 
of 100 aphasic patients: Observations on lateral- 
ization and localization of lesions. Neurology, 1957, 
7, 777-783,—A review of the neurological and lan- 
guage findings on 100 aphasic patients is presented, 
4 chief types of aphasia were found: reading defects, 
speaking and/or writing defects, "global" defects, 
and mixed minor defects. Lateralization of lesions 
was predominantly in the left hemisphere (with a 

robability of 90% in right-handed and 73% in left- 
anded patients). Global aphasia was associated 
with more massive neurological destruction. Defects 
in speaking Or writing were associated with lesions 
implicating the midtemporal-anterior parietal region 
in 95% of the cases—L, I, O'Kelly. i 


4258, Carrow, Mary Arthur. (Our Lady of the 
Lake Coll) Linguistic functioning of bilingual 
and monolingual children. J, s eech Dis., 1957, 22, 

371.—4 elementary schools in San Antonio, Texas 

were screened to select sources for Ss for the experi- 

ment, Organic speech problems, hearing losses, and 
low levels of intelligence were eliminated from both 
the experimental control groups, and the remaining 
children were classified accordin, to socioeconomic 
status for the final matching of E monolingual and 
50 bilingual children, The California Test of Achieve- 
ment, the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test, 
the Gilmore Oral Reading Test, the Fairbanks Test 
of Articulation, and a 3-min. sample of oral language 
recorded on tape were used to judge the differences, 
The monolingual group was Superior in oral reading 
accuracy, oral reading comprehension, hearing vo- 
cabulary, arithmetic reasoning, and speaking vocabu- 
lary. No differences were found in silent reading, 
comprehension of vocabulary, oral rate, spelling, 
verbal output, length of clause, and degree of sub- 
ordination. The bilingual group made more and 
different types of articulatory and grammatical errors 
than the monolingual group. The boys did not differ 
significantly from the girls in any of the measures of 
language function except that of oral rate in reading, 


in which the girls were superior.—M,. Е. Palmer. 
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4259. Carter, Eunice T, & Buck, McKenzie, 
(Duval Co. Schools, Jacksonville, Fla.) Prognostic 
testing for functional articulation disorders among 
children in the first grade. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 
124—133.—175 first-grade children with functional de- 
fective articulation divided into 2 groups with 83 
children in control group who received two 30-min, 
speech therapy periods weekly for 9-month school 
year. 3 tests using same consonants were given: 
а spontaneous test, imitation test, and a nonsense- 
syllable test. Those who made errors in spontaneous 
test were given Tests 2 and 3. At close of school 
term spontaneous test given again. Difference be- 
tween tests may be utilized as prognosis of correc- 
tion without speech therapy. Speech therapy was 
shown to be of real benefit to Ist grade children, 
Speech therapists should have smaller speech loads 
enabling them to devote more time to individual ses- 
sions for severe cases.—M. F, Palmer. 


4260. dal Bianco, P. Schizophasie et cyberné- 
tique. (Schizophasia and cybernetics.) Acta neurol, 
Belg., 1957, 57, 937-949.—"'This paper tries to ascer- 
tain the correlations between the different levels of 
verbal expression, The entropy of language in pa- 
tients suffering from aphasia or schizophasia, was first 
confronted with the data of the technique of the in- 
formation in normal language, from the letters to the 
syllables and word-groups. The significant content 
and the leading representation were examined as a 
third way of approach and at the same time the corre- 
lation in the thematic changes. The author compares 
from the psychological standpoint the relation of the 
sentences to the ego or to the object in various 
schizophrenic states." English and German sum- 
тагіеѕ.—//. Sanua. 


4261. Greene, Margaret C. L. (Stoke Mande- 
ville Hosp., Buckinghamshire, England) Speech of 
children before and after removal of tonsils and 
adenoids. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 361.—The speech 
of 377 children undergoing adenoidectomy and ton- 
Silectomy was examined before surgery. There was 
a high incidence of articulatory defects in this group. 
Abnormal tongue postures were present in 5.6%; 
lisping in 11 cases; insufficient nasal resonance in a 
number of cases; defective articulation in 5.7%, out 
of those who underwent both operations, and in one 
of the 30 who underwent adenoidectomy alone. En- 
larged tonsils may contribute to difficulty in articula- 
tion. The speech of 158 of these children was ex- 
amined after operation, Nasal speech occurred in 
7.2% of cases following removal of tonsils and 
adenoids, and in 13.3% of cases following adenoid- 
ectomy. Recovery of normal Speech was rapid except 
in the cases of 4 children With emotional problems. 
Hearing improved in all cases of catarrhal deafness 
after surgery.—M. Е. Palmer, 

4262. Grewel, F. (Psychiatric Clinic, Wilhelmina 
Gasthuis, Amsterdam, Holland) Dysarthria in post- 
encephalitic Parkinsonism. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 
1957, 32, 440-449.—Articulation is superimposed on 
more primitive physiological functions such as respira- 
tion and phonation, Parkinsonian dysarthria is due 
to: (a) impaired achievement of intended innerva- 
tions, (b) propulsivity, (c) rigidity and hypokinesis, 
(d) pseudodysdiadochokinesis. Probably psycholin- 
guistic as well as psychomotor inhibitions hamper the 
starting of speech. Dysarthria is a sign of “disorder 
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of the most subtle muscular coordination of the human 
body, therefore dysarthria is a neurological symptom 
in the strictest sense."—R. Kaelbling. 


4263. Kapos, Ervin, & Fattu, Nicholas A. (In- 
diana U.) Behavioral rigidity in speech-handi- 
capped children. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 707-713.— 
42 speech defective individuals consisting of 8 delayed 
speech, 6 cerebral palsied, 5 aphasia, 4 defective articu- 
lation, and 4 miscellaneous were studied on a 4- 
switch maze and a 2-switch maze for stereotypy or 
for behavioral rigidity. Speech handicapped individ- 
uals were significantly more rigid on a 4-switch maze 
and the 2 groups were identical on a case of the 2- 
switch maze.—M. F. Palmer. 


4264. Konigsberg, Evelyn. (Board of Education, 
NYC) How the teacher can help the child with 
a speech defect. NY State Educ., 1957, 44, 320- 
324.—9 suggestions, each discussed in detail, for the 
use of the classroom teacher.—L. D, Summers. 


4265. Ladefoged, Peter, (U. Edinburgh) Use 
of palatography. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 764-774.— 
A modern form of palatography is reviewed in which 
a black powder is sprayed directly on the teeth and 
palate. Following articulation a mirror is placed in 
the mouth in such a manner that a photograph can 
be made of the roof of the mouth, thus recording the 
articulatory areas. Contour maps of the palate de- 
rived from casts and X-ray photographs may be em- 
ployed to obtain further details. It is difficult to 
correlate at the present time physiological data about 
the positions of the vocal organs with the traditional 
phonetic categories which are used in most descrip- 
tions of ѕреесһ. —М. F. Palmer. 


. 4266. Lehrhoff, Irwin, (Horton General Hosp., 
Torrance, Calif.) Speech problems in children. J. 
Pediat., 1958, 52, 91-95.—“The training and function 
of speech pathology are discussed, with emphasis 
Placed on classification, proper time of referral, 
etiology, and treatment techniques of common speech 
disorders,"—M., C. Templin. 


4267. McDonald, Eugene T., & Frick, James V. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The frequency and dura- 
tion of treatment sessions in speech correction. J. 
Speech Dis., 1957, 22, 724-728.—Frequency and dura- 
tion of therapy sessions are an important aspect of 
clinical practice, It is suggested that scheduling pa- 
tients routinely on a once- or twice-per-week basis or 
any other basis is unsound. 4 theoretical principles 
Or increasing frequency and duration are discussed: 
(a) When a new patient is being evaluated, (b) when 
new skills are being learned, (c) when material which 
might be traumatic is being discussed, and (d) when 
the patient is not yet able to assume responsibility for 

15 own progress.—M. F. Palmer. 


4268. McWilliams, Betty Jane. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Articulation problems of a group of cleft palate 
adults, J. speech Res., 1958, 1(1), 68-74.—48 adults 
with cleft palates recorded on tape speech samples 
Containing 23 consonant sounds in frequencies com- 
Parable to their occurrence in conversation. “S” and 

2 sounds were found to be most frequently and 
Consistently in error. The subjects were highly in- 
Consistent in their articulation of consonants and in 
Most cases were able to produce all sounds correctly 
Some of the time. Distortion of consonant sounds was 

€ outstanding characteristic.—M. F. Palmer. 
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4269. Maraist, Jean Ann, & Hutton, Charles. 
(Magnolia School for Exceptional Children, New 
Orleans) Effects of auditory masking upon the 
speech of stutterers. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 385.— 
A group of 15 stutterers read aloud a set of 5 passages 
under 5 levels of masking noise. The number of 
errors and duration of passages decreased as the 
masking level increased from 0 db to 90 db. With 
the number of words remaining approximately con- 
stant, the rate in words per minute increased as the 
masking level increased. The relatively low mask- 
ing level of 50 db produced sizable decreases in the 
severity of stuttering.—9M. F. Palmer. 


4270. Meyerhardt, Ora. Die Wirkung des Tot- 
stellreflexes auf stimmliche Ausserungen. (The 
effect of the death-feigning reflex on vocal expres- 
sion.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 142-148.—1n 
relevant situations the loss of voice has a strongly 
protective effect since it guards against giving one- 
self away. After akinesis due to fear or anxiety, 
muscular control is established earlier than vocal con- 
trol, in accordance with phylogenetic development. 
Fear-conditioned stammer seems to be a consequence 
of the vanished death-feigning reflex. English, 
French, and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


4271. Murray, Elwood. (U. Denver) The C. S. 
Bluemel collection on stuttering. J. speech Dis., 
1957, 22, 761-763.—Description of the library col- 
lection on stuttering donated in 1940 by C. S. Bluemel 
to the University of Denver.—M. F. Palmer. 


4272. Rousey, Clyde. (Kansas U. Medical Cen- 
ter) Stuttering severity during prolonged spon- 
taneous speech. J. speech Res., 1958, 1(1), 40-47, 
—18 adolescent stutterers talked 10 hours a day for 5 
consecutive days. The severity of their stuttering 
was measured at regular intervals by using a subjec- 
tive rating of severity, a count of the number of 
visible secondary symptoms, and a count of the num- 
ber of words spoken. A statistically significant decre- 
ment in stuttering was generally demonstrated.—M. 
F. Palmer. 


4273. Scott, Duncan R. C. PK stones in 
speech training. Crippled Child, 1957, 35, 6-7; 18. 


4274. Sheehan, Joseph G., & Voas, Robert B. 
(UCLA) Stuttering as conflict: I. Comparison 
of therapy techniques involving approach and 
avoidance. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 714-723. —24 
stutterers read four 200-word passages 6 times in a 
comparison of the effect of negative practice tech- 
niques on stuttering consisting of the Dunlap, tech- 
nique of voluntary imitation, voluntary repetition or 
bounce, smooth prolongation or slide, The authors 
believe that the findings provide experimental support 
for the theory of stuttering as an approach-avoidance 
conflict, When the approach responses are strength- 
ened by means of such techniques of bounce and slide, 
fluency increases. When avoidance responses are 
strengthened such as in the Dunlap technique stutter- 
ing may increase.—M. F. Palmer. 


4275. Sherman, Dorothy, & McDermott, Rich- 
ard. (State U. Iowa) Individual ratings of se- 
verity of moments of stuttering. J. speech Res., 
1958, 1(1), 61-67.—10 observers were trained to 
identify severity levels of individual moments of 
stuttering on a 9-point equal-appearing intervals scale 
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with a previously constructed tape-recorded severity 
scale, 20 individual moments of stuttering in each 
of 20 3-min. recordings of the speech of stutterers 
were judged. Mean scale values of severity were 
obtained from the judgments of each observer on the 
first 5, 10, 15, and the entire 20, and the last 5 
moments of stuttering. Satisfactorily reliable mean 
scale values can be derived from the responses of a 
single observer. Absolute values of obtained scale 
positions are not necessarily comparable from one 
observer to another.—M. Р. Palmer. 


4276. Sherman, Dorothy, & Moodie, Catherine 
E. (State U. Iowa) Four psychological scaling 
methods applied to articulation defectiveness. J. 
speech Dis., 1957, 22, 698-706.—Scaling methods of 
equal-appearing intervals, successive intervals, pair 
comparisons, and constant sums were tested for re- 
liability on high fidelity tape recordings, 5 sec. in 
length, of continuous speech of children between ages 
of 5 and 10 yrs. representing a range of articulation 
from normal to severely defective. University stu- 
dents enrolled in elementary psychology courses 
judged samples. For each of the methods of pair 
comparisons and constant sums a different group of 
125 observers was employed. 100 observers judged 
by method of equal-appearing intervals and method of 
successive intervals. The method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals seem to be most useful.—M. F. Palmer. 


4277. Trotter, William, & Brown, Louisa. (Mar- 
quette U.) Speaking time behavior of the stutterer 
before and after speech therapy. J. speech Res., 
1958, 1(1), 48-51.—15 stutterers were asked to keep 
speaking time records for 3 days both at the beginning 
and at the end of a 3-month period of therapy. The 
average speaking time at the beginning was compared 
with that at the end of therapy. 13 of the 15 showed 
an increase in speaking time.—M. F., Palmer. 


, 4278. Wallis, Hedwig. Zur Systematik des Mu- 
tismus im Kindesalter. (Further considerations in 
the classification. of mutism in children,). Z, Kinder- 
psychiat., 1957, 24, 129-133.—Mutism is here con- 
ceived as preservation of power of Speech, but with 
disturbances of speech impulses, According to aetiol- 
ogy, this subdivision is possible: mutism in psychosis, 
organic cerebral disturbances of the speech impulse, 
mutism as a psychogenic form which is not identical 
with neurotic mutism. Developmental phases and 
hereditary factors also play a role, English, French, 
and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


4279. Walton, Donald. Learning theory, per- 
sonality, drug-action and the treatment "í stam- 
mering. Bull. Brit, Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 37-38.— 
Abstract, 


4280. Young, Edna Hill. (2342 Scarff St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) A personal experience with speech. 
J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 136-142.—The author de- 
scribes her articulatory problem which she believes 
was due to irregular and inadequate muscular move- 
ments in early childhood, She describes the develop- 
ment of her moto-kinesthetic method, Major mus- 
cular difficulty was a bilateral incoordination. She 
then developed a bilateral control but found herself in 
a great deal of difficulty for many years so far as 
articulation was concerned.—M. Е. Palmer, 


(See also Abstracts 4004, 4058) 
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Crime & DELINQUENCY 


4281. Amir, Menahem, & Levin, Dov. Sherutey 
mishtara lanoar. (Police service for youth.) Ofakim, 
1957, 11, 163-171.— The following topics are dis- 
cussed on the basis of experiences in outskirts of 
Jerusalem: (a) activities of the police as representa- 
tives of the law; (b) investigation and its technique 
(interview); (c) files, pictures, and finger-prints; 
(d) arrest; (e) child care and protection by police; 
(£) neglected children; (g) preventive activity; (h) 
selection and training of policemen; (i) "youth 
police" in Israel; and (j) probation officer and youth 
courts.—H. Ormian. 


4282. Bloch, Herbert A, (Brooklyn Coll.) Crime 
causation: Research and its application. Fed. 
Probation, 1957, 21, 11-20.—The nature of the time 
lag between research findings and the application in 
actual field work is elaborated. A short historical 
perspective into crime causes is included. 5 areas of 
research for "critical factors" are described (con- 
Stitutional, cultural, and subcultural; psychogenic, 
social, and structural; and situational factors). The 
areas of most probable research value are discussed. 
—R. W. Deming. 


4283. Bloch, Herbert A., & Neiderhoffer, Arthur. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) Adolescent behavior and the 
gang: A cross-cultural analysis. J. soc. Ther., 
1957, 3, 174-179.—The hypothesis is developed that 
the “informal rituals of contemporary adolescent 
gangs are very similar to puberty rites in primitive 
society and represent spontaneous attempts to find 
psychologically supportive devices to help the matur- 
ing male weather the crisis of adolescence." It is 
further postulated that when youths find it difficult to 
enter adult status, "they will often attempt to embrace 
the symbolic equivalents of the adult behavior denied 
them." These views are discussed in relation to the 
modern juvenile gang.—L. A. Pennington. 


4284. Blos, Peter. Preoedipal factors in the 
etiology of female delinquency. Psychoanal. S. tud, 
Child, 1957, 12, 229-249.—Male and female delin- 
quency are essentially different. In the female, de- 
linquency is a sexual acting out related to the perver- 
sions, One basic type of female delinquent has re- 
gressed to the preoedipal mother; the other clings 
desperately to a foothold on the oedipal stage. A 
typical personality configuration which led to one 
type of female delinquency in puberty is presented.— 
D. Prager. 


4285. Brancale, Ralph, & Heyn, Louis. (New 
Jersey Department of Institutions, Menlo Park) De- 
tection, classification, and treatment of the youth- 
ful offender. Fed. Probation, 1957, 21, 33-40.—A 
description of the program and operating philosophy 
of the New Jersey Diagnostic Center.—R. W. Dem- 
ing. 

4286. Bushard, Bruce L., & Dahlgren, Arnold 
W. A technic for military delinquency manage- 
ment: I. The problem and the program. US 
Armed Forces. med. J., 1957, 8, 1616-1631.—Active 
cooperation between the post command, stockade of- 
ficials, and the Mental Hygiene Consultation Service 
(MHCS) produced favorable results in the operation 
of a military penal stockade, “A military delinquent 
pursues patterns of behavior which consciously seem 
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to him (1) to achieve his immediate desires most 
directly, (2) are successful in achieving a measure of 
social success, and (3) cost him the least.” The 
MHCS personnel were prominent in a program “de- 
signed to ascertain that the outcome is such that each 
| of these aims is better achieved through conformity 
with social values than through nonconformity."— 
G. H. Crampton. 


4287. Bushard, Bruce L., & Dahlgren, Arnold 
W. A technic for military delinquency manage- 
ment: II. Methods and results. US Armed Forces 
med. J., 1957, 8, 1745-1760.—The results of a special 
program for the operation of a military penal stockade 
are reported. This program, employing the active 
cooperation of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers with stockade personnel, occasioned a decline 
in disciplinary actions, a decline in sick call rates, 
improvement in the recidivism rate, an increase in 
the number of prisoners permitted greater freedom, 
and a reduction in the number of prisoners per 1000 
population on the post. Technics employed in the 
program are described.—G. H. Crampton, 


4288. Collet e Silva Filho, Thomaz de Aquino. 
Alguns aspectos da higiene mental e criminalidade. 
(Some aspects of mental hygiene and criminality.) 
J. Brasil. Psiquiat., 1956, 5, 353-374. 


4289. Duckworth, Willard G. (Calif. Institution. 
for Men, Chino) Casework with an inmate in a 
maximum-security prison. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 
225-233,—The thesis is affirmed and documented by 
Case report that intensive therapeutic work can be 
done in the maximum security penal institution—L. 
A, Pennington, 


4290. Fishman, Joshua A. (College Entrance 
Examination Board) Some current research needs 
in the psychology of testimony. J. soc. Issues, 
1957, 13(2), 60-67.—The accuracy of testimony re- 
ceived much more research attention than the credi- 
bility of testimony when the psychology of testimony 
Was a vibrant area of psychological inquiry. In study- 
ing the accuracy of testimony one must distinguish 
etween witnesses intending to testify accurately and 
those without such intentions, For the former group, 
the factors limiting their ability to implement their 
Eood intentions must be sought. For the latter, the 
factors leading to conscious distortion as well as 
methods for identification and rectification must be 
Sought. In studying the credibility of testimony, 
legal lore itself is fitting research material, as are 
the beliefs of experienced lawyers and jurists. The 
’ effectiveness of testimony must be studied relative to 
all other aspects of courtroom functioning (including 
Mat of judges and lawyers) as well as in relatior to 
the Societal concept of justice, Research on public 
Коп, belief and attitude concerning the rights, 
Obligations and roles of witnesses in our legal-judicial 
System may represent one of the more basic contribu- 
tions of forensic psychology to the better understand- 
TE of an institution central to American life. 
*Orensic psychology is experiencing a quickening of 
interest today because psychologists have found new 
and unique problems in this area involving behaviors 
and interactional patterns not currently felt to be 
Amenable to study (or as in need of it) in other recog- 
E Settings for psychological inquiry.—J. A. Fish- 
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4291. Fox, Vernon. Emotional dynamics in 
group violence. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 
2, 255-277.—The Jackson, Michigan prison riot of 
1952 is described in detail and is analyzed by refer- 
ence to sociological and psychological principles.—L, 
A. Pennington. 


4292. Fox, Vernon. Psychoanalysis and prisons. 
Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 454-457,—", . . 
the terrific impact of psychoanalysis on all the be- 
havioral sciences points the direction of progressive 
correctional philosophy when it is permitted to move, 
Indirect as it is and in varying degrees, the influence 
of Dr. Sigmund Freud is recognized and felt in every 
prison in the land." —L. A. Pennington, 


4203. Gerver, Israel. (Brooklyn College) The 
social psychology of witness behavior with special 
reference to the criminal courts. J. soc. Issues, 
1957, 13(2), 23-29.—A description of some features 
of the criminal court system which are necessary for 
understanding the complex phenomena of witness 
behavior as seen from the frame of reference of legally 
structured roles and their concomitant social rela- 
tions. Lawyers behave with reference to 4 profes- 
sional role imperatives: advisory, adversary, ex- 
aminer, and decision maker. The lawyer sorts out 
trial participants into 2 major categories: the friendly 
and the unfriendly witness. A witness who is defined 
as friendly will be treated as an object of social rela- 
sionships consistent with the advisory and examiner 
roles. Toward an unfriendly witness he assumes the 
adversary-examiner roles. The lawyer as an ad- 
versary engages in a masked exploitative relationship 
with the unfriendly witness in a cross-examination 
situation. Witnesses are usually concerned with 
maintaining their own equilibrium and controlling 
their latent feelings of anxiety. Nonpersonality fac- 
tors contributing to stress in witnesses are: lack of 
experience, involuntarism, apathy. The expert wit- 
ness can be discredited in eyes of the jury by asking 
him to make "popular" explanations of involved 
matters and then attacking these as inaccurate, The 
ceremonial aspects of legal procedure and the legal 
rules of evidence are features of courtroom practice 
which structure the stresses to which witnesses are 
subject. Within a court setting stressful behavior of 
witnesses has to be redefined as normal rather than 
as an anomaly.—J. A, Fishman. 

4294. Harms, Ernest. The habeas corpus of the 
American child. Sch, Soc., 1957, 85, 397-398.— 
Present and past attitudes of the school toward 
corporal punishment are discussed. The problem of 
corporal punishment should not be left to local school 
authorities. A Federal law is necessary which would 
make it a misdemeanor to apply corporal punishment 
against any child in school.—Z. M. Bower, 

4295. Harris, Rilda. A comparative study of 
two groups of boys, delinquent and non-delin- 
quent, on the basis of their Wechsler and Ror- 
schach test performances. Bull. Marit. Psychol. 
Ass., 1957, 6, 21-28.—A sample of 25 institutionalized 
boys from Nova Scotia, age range from 13 to 16, 
were matched with 25 boys from city schools for age, 
grade, and religious and socioeconomic background. 
On the WISC, although average intelligence scores 
were about equal, the delinquent group showed a 
greater decrease from nonverbal to verbal 1Q (99.8 
to 84.3) than did the nondelinquent group (93.4 to 
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90). The comprehensive subtest was lower in the 
delinquent group (1% level). Rorschach profiles 
were similar except the delinquent group scored sig- 
nificantly higher in M responses (1% level), a re- 
sult contrary to that of other investigators—J. Buck- 
lew, 


4296. Haskell, Martin R. Psychodramatic role 
training in preparation for release on parole. 
Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 51-59.—An experimental 
and control group of inmates were given 15 role 
training sessions in order to determine the effective- 
ness of this program and to ascertain if the eventual 
result would be a tendency toward greater social con- 
formity. Role playing situations included occupation, 
family, and community roles. The results suggest a 
trend toward greater conformity.—B. Н. Light. 


4297. Hill, Milford L., & Moore, Harold Z. 
(New Mexico State Emplmt. Serv.) Placement of 
former prisoners. Emplyt. secur, Rev., 1957, 24, 
20—-23.—Acting on the premise that rehabilitation is as 
important as punishment in an up-to-date penal sys- 
tem, the article describes the system by which the 
local employment service attempts to find jobs for 
these usually hard-to-place workers. While the ma- 
jority of employers believe that parolees should have 
an opportunity to earn a living and reenter society, 
only a small number are willing to provide that ор- 
portunity.—S. L. Warren. 


4298. Hodges, Donald Clark. (U. Missouri) 
Punishment. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1958, 18, 209- 
218,—The traditional concept of punishment is funda- 
mentally retributive. An alternative to this concept 
is the utilitarian view which justifies punishment 
through its power to benefit society by excluding some 
greater evil. Between these extremes lies the juridical 
view, according to which punishment is justified only 
when it has a beneficial as well as a retaliatory ef- 
fect.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


4299, Introna, Francesco. Osservazioni crimi- 
nologiche sul questionario di Н. M. Bell. (Crimino- 
logical observations with the inventory of H. M. 
Bell.) Difesa soc., 1957, 36, 82-105.—A comparison 
of 40 inmates and 81 controls with a translation of 
Bell’s Adjustment Inventory shows more favorable 
familial and physical adjustment for the controls. 
Other differences in adjustment between these groups 
are discussed.—L. L'Abate. 


4300. Johnson, Elmer H. Selective factors in 
capital punishment. Soc, Forces, 1957, 36, 165-169. 
—Insufficient attention has been afforded the finding 
that capital punishment operates differentially on the 
basis of type of crime and type of offender. “The 
deterrent and eugenic arguments in support of capital 
punishment rest on a consistent and certain applica- 
tion of the penalty according to carefully formulated 
principles, It would appear that consistency, cer- 
tainty, and principles are lacking."—4. R. Howard. 


4301. Karpman, Ben. Uxorcide and infanticide 
in a setting of oedipal jealousy. Arch. crim. Psy- 
chodynamics, 1957, 2, 339-401—A man of 40 killed 
his wife and buried his infant daughter alive in the 
same grave. ‘With this murder he tried to protect 
the home situation based on unconscious incest relat- 
ing to his mother.” Detailed reports of interview 
material coupled with the author's psychodynamically 
oriented interpretations lead to the conclusion that 
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the crime "though seemingly premeditated and care- 
fully planned, was in the nature of an acute psycho- 
sexual panic, precipitated by fear of losing the in- 
cestuous love object" after his wife had threatened 
to leave his home. This is the second and concluding 
article dealing with the subject matter of this case.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


4302. Luthra, B. R. (Jail Training School, Luck- 
now) A study of some convicts in the Central 
Prison, Naini. Shiksha, 1957, 9(3), 117-129.—11 
prisoners were studied with various tests. In addition 
to the background data, their cognitive ability (Bha- 
tia's Performance Test) and personality (Rorschach, 
TAT, Word Association Test) were studied. "Only 
two significant features emerge out of the comparison 
of the records of convicts and probationers: (i) every 
record gives indications of neurotic trends, and (ii) 
the high percentage in both the categories of persons 
occupying extreme ordinal position among siblings." 
—U. Pareek. 


4303. McAllister, Winston K. The pleasure- 
pain principle in Bentham and Freud: Some rela- 
tions between factual hedonism, normative hedon- 
ism, and criminality. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 
1957, 2, 458-476.—Similarities and differences in the 
approaches by the 2 theorists are described and then 
related to problems in criminal behavior.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


4304. Parrot, P., & Gueneau, M. L'angoisse de 
dévalorisation chez l'adolescent déliquant. (Self 
devaluation and anxiety in delinquent adolescents.) 
Ann, méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(2), 241-255.—Egocen- 
tricity and low frustration tolerance are traits often 
noted in the juvenile delinquent’s personality. More 
conspicuous for the authors seems to be a loss of self 
esteem, a devaluation experienced as painful anxiety, 
impelling the juvenile delinquent to identify with an 
acting-out group where his actions and his needs will 
be found acceptable.—M. D. Stein. 


4305. Parrot, Ph., & Gueneau, M. Une formule 
de réeducation: La semi-liberté. (A formula for 
re-education: Semifreedom.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1957, 1(5), 801-827.—An attempt is being made to 
bridge the gap between reform school and complete 
freedom for juvenile delinquents. In a “home” ap- 
proximating the climate of family life, the delinquent 
adolescent is given the chance to exert his initiative 
and live a seminormal life while receiving supervision 
and individual therapy—M. D. Stein. 


4306. Pleune, Е. Gordon. (U. Rochester) Ef- 
fects of state training school programs on juvenile 
delinquents. Fed. Probation, 1957, 21, 24-32.— 
“Whatever its theoretical intentions or claims may 
be, it seems to me the training school regime in 
practice assumes that forcing a child to act like a 
normal person will cause him to become one.” 
This is a critical evaluation of the lack of therapeutic 
orientation present in our reform schools—R. W. 
Deming. 

4307. Rajangam, Shrimathy. Personality struc- 
ture of some inmates of the Madras Vigilance and 
Rescue Homes. J. psychol. Res., 1957, 1, 47-58.—50 
cases each from the Rescue Home and the Vigilance 
Home were studied with a control group of 50 non- 
delinquent children. In addition to case histories, 
interview, and observation, some intelligence per- 
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ce tests and personality tests were given. The 
s show that the causes of sex-delinquency are of 
inds—predisposing causes, precipitating causes, 
tors leading to symptom formation, and maintain- 
causes. The subjects were found extremely emo- 
al and impulsive.—U. Pareek. 


4308. Rastogi, R. S. The role of the police in 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. J. correct. 
1957, 4, 35-47.—The role of the police in the 
evention of juvenile delinquency, though vital, has 
far remained unexplored in India. The police 
e important responsibilities in the apprehension, 
estigation, treatment, and prevention of delin- 
cy. Motivation and social situations should be 
aderstood. More women should participate in police 
ork, Juvenile bureaus and recreational facilities are 
Iuable.—U. Pareek. 


309. Rinsley, Donald B. (U.S. Medical Center, 
pringfield, Mo.) Some aspects of the environ- 
ient of a prison hospital: The “anal” milieu. J. 
Ther., 1957, 3, 205-210.—The clash of the 
stodial” and “therapeutic” approaches to psychi- 
Шу ill social offenders is set forth. The major 
d is “to reverse the essentially rigid, impersonal, 
iessional and compulsive (anal) approaches" to 
е “good psychiatric milieu program" universally 
gnized and used elsewhere.—L. A. Pennington. 
310. Roche, Philip Q. The criminal mind: A 
udy of communication between criminal law 
id psychiatry. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
ahy, 1958. xi, 299 p. $5.00.—Law and psy- 
iatry have a great deal to do with the treatment of 
Religion and magic continue to have too much 
n influence in this area, and science not enough. 
criminal trial, as it exists today, is close to a 
ious exercise that provides the public with an 
hatic reinforcement of the moral code, with little 
efit for the individual being tried. The psy- 
trist’s role approaches that of the theologian of 
er days in that he must contribute moral judg- 
ts rather than report on scientific observations. 
he Durham decision, a progressive step was taken 
y from the M'Naghten rule. Mental illness is 
ussed, with a detailed explanation of psychiatric 
Ctions in pretrial, trial, and post-trial phases.—H. 
Cohen. 
1 п. Rouke, Fabian L. (Manhattan Coll.) Psy- 
logical research on problems of testimony. J. 
Issues, 1957, 13(2), 50-59.—The foremost reason 
the lack of fruitfulness in the interdisciplinary 
lage of law and psychology is the difference in 
erlying philosophy between law and experimental 
e. The former is conservative, relying heavily 
precedent. The latter is radical, emphasizing ex- 
mentation and new frontiers. In the years pre- 
World War I there was considerable interest 
psychology of testimony, especially in Europe, 
50 in the U.S.A. The work of Münsterberg, the 
5 of Whipple, the experiments of Marston and 
are discussed and evaluated. The experiments 
ston come closer to bridging the gap between 
fields than any others. This may be a result of 
ton's combined legal and psychological profes- 
training and standing. More of the sense of 
on and less of Münsterberg would contribute 
у to legal psychology, which should be the 
е of the behavior and experience of all persons 
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in the forensic setting, not only the defendants and 
witnesses, but also the attorneys, judges and jurors,— 
J. A. Fishman. 

4312. Ruben, Margarete. Delinquency, a defense 
against loss of objects and reality. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 335-355.—Causes of delin- 
quency are revealed in the history. Not much has 
been published on delinquency during latency. The 
case report shows the pathological outcome of a 
struggle between a rigid, unstable superego and the 
impulses of the id. The boy's delinquency was a 
repetition of a preoedipal trauma condensed into an 
acted-out masturbation fantasy. Acting out psycho- 
paths show restlessness and hyperactivity, possibly in- 
dicating an unsolved activity-passivity preoedipal prob- 
lem.—D. Prager. 

4313. Russell, Harold E., & Bendig, A. W. The 
development of a test of criminal test. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 56, 21-25.—"Four alternate forms of an 
objective test designed to measure knowledge of the 
special language system used by professional criminals 
were constructed and administered to 103 juvenile 
delinquents in a state training school. The median 
interval consistency reliability of the separate forms 
was ./6 and the average intercorrelation .72. Relia- 
bility scores summed over all four forms was .92. 
Correlations were computed between total scores on 
the Criminal Cant Test and subjects’ IQ (Otis), age, 
school grade, and father’s occupational level. Since 
all four of these background variables were positively 
and significantly related to total CTT scores, . . . the 
multiple correlation was .53 which indicated that 28 
per cent of the group variability in total CTT scores 
could be attributed to individual differences in these 
four background variables with IQ and school grade 
accounting for 22 per cent of the total variability.”— 
C. K. Bishop. 

4314. Sabnis, M. S. The challenge of delin- 
quency prevention. J. correct. Wk., 1957, 4, 57-67. 
—Juvenile delinquency is in the main an urban or 
quasi-urban phenomenon and is a maladjustment to 
environment. The present education system and social 
attitudes toward children impede the prevention work, 
Prevention programs should take into account psy- 
chological, environmental, and ecological approaches. 
Poverty and social discrimination should be fought. 
Many preventive measures are suggested.—U. Pareek. 

4315. Sarbin, Theodore R., & Baker, Bela О. 
Psychological predisposition and/or subcultural 
participation: Reply to Dr. Glaser. Sociometry, 
1957, 20, 161-164.—When a comparison is made. be- 
tween nondelinquents, delinquents with 3 convictions 
but not committed to the state Youth Authority (as- 
sumed not enculturated to the delinquent culture), 
and delinquents with 3 convictions who had been sent 
to a maximum security reformatory (assumed to be 
enculturated to the delinquent culture), accuracy of 
role-taking is a function of degree of enculturation 
(as Glaser suggests) as well as psychological pre- 
disposition. Differences in motivation between 
the delinquent and nondelinquent groups are not ap- 
parent. It is believed that the occupations and recrea- 
tions used in the role-taking test are not biased in 
favor of the nondelinquents.—H. P. Shelley. е 

4316. Schwarz, Berthold Е, & Ruggieri, Bar- 
tholomew A. Morbid parent-child passions in de- 
linquency. J. soc. Ther., 1957, 3, 180-196.—Over а 
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15-yr. period the authors have studied the individual 
delinquent’s behavior in relation to parental attitudes 
and emotionality. “In this way the specific delin- 
quency in any given child has been found to stem in 
a definite manner from highly specific emotional 
problems in the parent.”—L. A. Pennington. 


4317. Srivastava, Shankar Sahai. The social cir- 
cumstances of 300 families of juvenile (male) 
vagrants between 7 and 18 years of age in the 
cities of Kanpur and Lucknow. J. correct. Wk., 
1957, 4, 101-140.—Information about 300 vagrants 
has been analyzed in terms of normal or broken 
homes, family structure, pattern of relationship in the 
family, marital and extramarital relationships, par- 
ental habits and addictions, patterns of interpersonal 
relationships in the family and interpersonal attitudes. 
Broken homes are not a significant factor for vag- 
rancy ; relationship pattern between the parents is an 
important factor.—U. Pareek. 


4318. Stromberg, Tore. (Lund U., Sweden) 
Some reflections on the concept of punishment. 
Theoria, 1957, 23, 71-83.—Reformers currently de- 
mand the abolition of punishment and its replacement 
by “treatment” in the field of criminal law. The con- 
cept of punishment is examined and found to include 
the ideas of retribution, guilt of the acting party, the 
existence of free will, and the principle of proportion- 
ality. This is true whether we examine the meta- 
physical attributes of the concept of punishment or 
the factual proceedings of the criminal court, The 
supposed sharp difference between punishment and 
preventive measure is contested. Nor are these con- 
cepts merging, but new treatments are being created 
which bear parts of each of the old 2. Punishment is 
not really a concept, but a sign which we respond to 
as though it were a concept. “To really abolish 
punishment would entail a mass psychological process 
of transformation, which, if it be possible, would de- 
mand a very long period of time and would certainly 
involve consequences that no man at present can 
foresee,” —M, Brown. 

4319. Sutherland, Robert L. (U. Texas) De- 
linquency and mental health. Fed. Probation, 1957, 
21, 20-23.—Much of the confusion having to do with 
delinquency control stems from the fact that we have 
more knowledge about delinquency causation than we 
can use. The essential role played by school, church, 
and parents is stressed.—R. W. Deming. 

4320. Thorne, Frederick C. Psychiatric re- 
sponsibilities in the administration of criminal 
justice. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 226— 
254.—"'This paper reviews the concept of psychic de- 
terminism from the viewpoints of the principal psy- 
chological schools of thought. It is pointed out that 
the legal profession is dependent upon basic psy- 
chological science in the gradual evolution of legal 
precedents, and that the psychiatric profession has an 
obligation to develop internally consistent standards 
and practices upon which valid forensic decisions can 
be based. ... This paper points out many psychiatric 
precautions which must be attended to if the legal 
rights of mentally disordered persons are to be prop- 

erly protected. . . . The whole history of modern law 
has been characterized by a progressive understand- 
ing of the etiologic causes of delinquency and the 
lightening of the severity of punishments adminis- 
tered,"—L, A, Pennington. 
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4321. Thrasher, F. M. The gang as a symptom 
of community disorganisation. J. correct. Wk. 
1957, 4, 54-56.—The thwarting of the 4 basic wishes 
for fun and excitement, for security, for recognition, 
and for response leads the teenager into a gang, The 
gang is a symptom of intramural frontier —U. Pareek. 


4322. Trent, Richard D. The relationship of 
anxiety to popularity and rejection among insti- 
tutionalized delinquent boys. Child Develpm., 1957, 
28, 379-384.—0On the basis of data from sociometric 
interviews and the administration of the manifest 
anxiety scale, the following conclusions were reached 
with respect to 63 boys: (a) popularity was positively 
related to rejection; (b) there was a significant nega- 
tive relationship between anxiety and popularity; (c) 
there was no significant relationship between anxiety 
and these variables—rejection, length of stay in the 
group, intelligence, and age; (d) the tendency to 
falsify responses on the anxiety scale was unrelated 
to popularity and rejection, but was related positively 
to age and negatively to intelligence; (e) choices and 
rejections were not significantly related to length of 
stay in the group, intelligence, or age. Aggressive- 
ness may have been rewarded by friendship from some 
boys but resented by and thereby bringing rejection 
from other boys.—F. Costin. 

4323. von Hentig, Hans. Pre-murderous kind- 
ness and post-murder grief. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1957, 48, 369-377.—А review is given of the behavior 
of murderers before and after the act. A plea is 
made for more detailed study of such patterns by 
criminologists.—L. 4. Pennington. 

4324. Wilner, Daniel M., Rosenfeld, Eva; Lee, 
Robert S., Gerard, Donald L., & Chein, Isidor. 
(New York U.) Heroin use and street gangs. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1957, 48, 399409.— This study, 
based on data from 18 gangs (305 boys), is "one of 
a series concerned with the role of environmental 
factors in the onset and continued illegal use of nar- 
cotic drugs among teen-agers in New York City." 
The evidence suggested that "delinquent gangs do 
not appear to play an important role in the spread of 
heroin use. To the contrary, in some ways typical 
patterns of gang activities discourage drug use." 
Typical addicts are more often lone wolves.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

4325. Wittels, Fritz. Psychoanalysis and crimi- 
nology. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 482- 
494.—The contributions of the analytic approach are 
discussed in relation to criminal behavior—L. 4. 
Pennington. 

4326. Young, Florene M. Responses of juvenile 
delinquents to the Thematic Apperception Test. 
J. genet. Psychol, 1956, 88, 251-259.—Ss were 34 
delinquent boys and 34 delinquent girls who were 
administered 16 TAT cards. Among findings: (a) 
delinquent boys refer most frequently to paternal 
figure as advising child; they appear to admire father 
more than mother, but see more good than bad in 
both parents; (b) delinquent girls tend to see more 
undesirable rather than desirable traits in both par- 
ents, especially the mother; and (c) to both boys and 
girls the mother is a more punitive parent, the one 
who requires work, study, practice, etc. The follow- 
ing themes were described by majority: succorance 
and/or love, heterosexual behavior, aggressive be- 
havior, intragressive-dejection syndromes, desire for 
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material possessions, achievement, and failure. Un- 
happy plots occurred most frequently, but about М 
of these were changed to have happy outcomes.— 
5. M. Schoonover. 


(See also Abstract 3873) 


PSYCHOSES 


4327. Abély, Paul. Essai d’une conception 
neuro-psycho-physiologique des voies d’entrées 
dans la démence précoce ou la schizophrénie à 
propos de l'acrodynie. (An attempt to present a 
possible neuro-psycho-physiological etiology of de- 
mentia precox or schizophrenia, particularly in refer- 
ence to acrodynia.) Ann, méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(1), 
7-34.—Deploring the lack of etiological data on 
schizophrenic states, the author tries to link some 
schizophrenic manifestations to certain morbid neuro- 
vegetative conditions found in childhood, notably the 
syndrome acrodynia. Described as a particular form 
of encephalitis, it seems to be a favorable pathway 
for subsequent schizophrenic symptoms in the adult. 
It offers a possible clue for further studies pointing 
to an organic etiology for schizophrenic states.—M. 
D. Stein. 

4328. Almeida, Manuel, & Saavedra Svescum, 
Carlos. Algunas casos de esquizofrenia crónica 
tratados con reserpina. (Some cases of chronic 
Schizophrenia treated with reserpine.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 542-546.—A study of the 
results of the use of reserpine in the treatment of some 
chronic schizophrenics.—R. M. Frumkin, 

‚4329. Bardenat, Ch., & Pascalis, С. L'étrange 
histoire d'une catatonie post-traumatique. (The 
unusual story of a post-traumatic catatonic.) Evolut. 
psychiat., 1957, No. 4, 725-733.—Brain surgeons had 
treated over 2000 cases, but had never witnessed one 
similar to the accident victim they diagnosed as a 
post-traumatic catatonic. Brain damage was so severe 
that emergency treatments and life-saving drugs were 
used. After improvement, a psychiatric study of the 
patient and his family was made. This revealed pre- 
disposing schizophrenic factors. Moreover, the pa- 
tient had sexual obsessions, lacked normal sexual rela- 
tions, and was immature in affectivity. However, the 
physiological and psychological causes were so inter- 
mingled that causality remained an engima. As a 
result of electroshock and other therapy, the patient 
made some improvement, but, unfortunately, died of a 
lung infection.—L. A. Ostlund. 


4330. Baruk, H. De la démence précoce, ma- 
ladie au processus schizophrénique. (Dementia 
Praecox seen as a schizophrenic process.) Amn. 
méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(4), 625-662.—The schizo- 
Phrenic process, mostly seen here as a weakening of 
voluntary control, initiative and integrative abilities, 
15 best Studied in catatonic disorders. Experimental 
fatatonic phenomena provoked in animals have al- 
Teady pointed to the possible toxic nature of such 
schizophrenic process. However, in spite of the im- 
Portance of this psychopharmacological approach, the 
ocal point of present day studies is still the patient's 
Psyche, and the affective and ethical factors of his 
integrative and adaptive ego.—M. D. Stein. 

d 4331. Bash, K. W. Descensus ad inferos. Aus 
ег Analyse eines Falles von Schizophrenie mit 
atamnestischen Angaben. (The descent into hell: 
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From the analysis of a case of schizophrenia with fol- 
lowup notes.) Psyche, Heidel., 1957, 11, 505-525.— 
Explication of dynamics at the turning points in the 
Jungian analysis of a schizophrenic woman, using a 
selection of archetypal dreams. During a critical 
phase of the analysis the patient's vivid dream 
imagery reproduced passages from Dante's "Inferno" 
which she had heard recited many years before. Now, 
7 years after the turning point in her treatment, she 
shows only the slightest evidence of her previous ill- 
ness.—E. W. Eng. 


4332. Beck, Samuel J., & Molish, H. B. (U. Chi- 
cago) Course in the individual patient as traced 
in the six schizophrenias. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 
125, 403-411.— The course of one schizophrenic boy, 
studied over a period of 5 years and 8 months, is 
viewed against a perspective of each of 6 schizo- 
phrenic reaction patterns. The advantages of the 
method are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


4333. Benedetti, G. Possibilità e limiti della 
terapia reserpinica in psichiatria. (Possibilities 
and limitations of reserpine therapy in psychiatry.) 
In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic 
drugs (see 33: 3944), 527-533.— The “distinctive ad- 
vantages" of reserpine in the treatment of schizo- 
phrenic patients are discussed in relation to other 
approaches, including shock therapy. English sum- 
mary.—L. A. Pennington. 


4334. Bilikiewicz, T., Sulestrowski, W., & Wdo- 
wiak, L. (Poland) La délimitation de la paranoia 
et de la paraphrénie de la schizophrénie. (Delimit- 
ing paranoia and paraphrenia from schizophrenia.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2, 441-449.—An effort is 
made to differentiate “true” schizophrenia, which the 
authors see as irreversible, endogenous, hypotheti- 
ally organic, representing a chronic processus, from 
schizoid, paranoid and paraphrenic states, essentially 
functional, acute disturbances, generally responding 
favorably to therapy. Both may respond well at first 
to thotazine medication; however, relapses may be 
expected in the former condition when the medica- 
tion is interrupted, while a permanent cure may be 
effected in the latter.—M. D. Stein. 


4335. Blake, J. A. (Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute, Va.) A preliminary report on a new method 
of psychotherapy for psychoses. Psychol, Newsltr., 
NYU, 1958, 9, 145-153.—A new method of psycho- 
therapy with psychotics is discussed, which has been 
practiced by the author for 314 years.—M. S. Mayz- 
ner. 

4336. Blau, Abram. (Mount Sinai Hosp., N.Y.) 
Benign schizophrenia. AMA Arch, Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 78, 605-611—“The thesis is presented 
that benign schizophrenia, like the psychoneurotic 
mechanism, is a universal ego defense process against 
anxiety found varyingly from infancy throughout life. 
Tt occurs as transitory episodes and isolated character 
traits short of a malignant process. Its basic nature 
is immaturity of thinking due to arrest, regression, or 
breakdown of ego structure, with a distortion of the 
individual's relation to reality.” —L. A. Pennington. 

4337. Brenner, M. W. Тһе differential effects 
on apparent movement of satiation, brain damage 
and schizophrenia. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
Johannesburg, 1957, 7, 66.—Information is presented 
concerning the testing and study of 1 post-leucotomy 
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patient and 4 schizophrenics, There appears “to 
be further tentative support for the theory relating 
the effects of satiation to those of a metabolic de- 
ficiency: . . . failure to confirm any demonstrable 
difference in apparent movement perception between 
normal and brain injured subjects."—J. L. Walker. 


4338. Brown, Clinton C. (VA Hosp, Perry 
Point, Md.) Changes in avoidance conditioning 
following psychotherapeutic treatment. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 487—489.— To test the hypothe- 
sis that factors other than those of cortical pathology 
may influence conditioning, 33 chronic psychotics 
were divided into 17 controls and 16 experimental 
patients. Both groups were conditioned in a simple 
avoidance situation, then the experimental group was 
given intensive psychotherapy and after 3 months both 
groups were retested. Results showed a significantly 
increased level of conditionability in the experimental 
group and only random changes in the control group. 
The applications of this method are discussed.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


4339. Brzezicki, Eugéne. Action inattendue 
chez les névrotiques et comme prodrome schizo- 
phrénique. (Unexpected action in neurotics and as 
schizophrenic prodrome.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 
2(4), 695-705.—Isolated, impulsive, and disconcert- 
ing actions are presented as a psychopathological phe- 
nomenon. Such actions appear fully justifiable at the 
moment to the patient who is, later, as disconcerted as 
the beholder. This particular phenomenon appears 
mostly in schizoid personalities and is generally the 
prodrome of an acute schizophrenic episode.—M. D. 
Stein. 

4340. Chicata, Miguel A. La clorpromacina en 
las psicosis endógenas. (Chlorpromazine in the 
treatment of constitutional psychoses.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 280-295. А study of the 
use of chlorpromazine in the treatment of schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychoses.—R. M. 
Frumkin, 


4341. Chicata, Miguel A., Ameida, Manuel, & 
Mori, Gróver. Experencia con la promacina en 
los síndromes psiquiátricos agudos. (Experience 
with promazine in acute psychiatric syndromes. 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 475-489. — The 
use of promazine in the treatment of acute psychiatric 


syndromes, Presentation of relevant case histories — 
R. M. Frumkin. 


4342. Chicata, Miguel A., & Mori, Gróver. Tres 
casos de parálisis general, forma expansiva, tra- 
tados con penicilina y clorpromacina. (Three cases 
of general paresis, progressive form, treated with 
penicillin and chlorpromazine.) Rev. Neuro-Psi- 
quiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 563-568.—The treatment of 
progressive general paresis with penicillin and. chlor- 
promazine. 3 case histories presented.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

4343. Claman, Lawrence. (12 Gray St, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The psychosis of general paresis: 
A case study and discussion. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 57-63.—The psychodynamics of a patient 
with paresis is discussed during the course of 214 
years treatment.—N. H. Pronko. 


4344. Cosin, L. Z., Mort, Margaret; Post, Felix; 
Westropp, Celia, & Williams, Moyra. Persistent 


senile confusion: Study of 50 consecutive cases. ` 
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Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 195-202.— This project 
was concerned with developing rational methods of 
treating persistent senile confusion by discovering the 
characteristics of these old people as they related 
to occupational and social treatment.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

4345. Cuadra, Carlos A., Williams, Meyer, & 
Gross, Zoltan. (VA Hosp. Downey, Ill.) An as- 
sessment of the relaxation-persuasion treatment 
of schizophrenia. J. Ass. Phys. Ment. Rehabilit., 
1957, 11, 113-119.—Clinical-experimental study of 15 
chronic schizophrenic patients and matched controls 
over a 6-month evaluation period during which the 
Roland method (see 23: 4334) was used, indicated 
that “while the treated patients made some marked 
behavior improvements, many of the changes seemed 
to be directly attributable to the mechanics of the 
Roland program and did not carry over into new 
Situations outside the ward. A small but reliable 
improvement in the use of intellectual skills was 
shown, but . . . there was no change whatever in the 
type and severity of psychiatric symptomatology.” 
The findings suggested that "the Roland method is 
most successful in superimposing a number of ward- 
adjustive changes upon an otherwise unchanged pat- 
tern of psychiatric disturbance." Inasmuch as the 
Roland method ordinarily requires 18 months, con- 
tinued study is in order.—L. А. Pennington. 


4346. Dall'oglio, Giovanni Nedo. (Ospedale 
Provinciale Neuropsichiatrico di Mantova, Italia) 
Applicazione della deviazione di complemento sul 
sangue degli schizofrenici. (Application of fixa- 
tion of complement on the blood of schizophrenics.) 
Neurone, 1957, 5, 119-124.—An attempt was made to 
distinguish the blood serum of schizophrenics from 
that of nonschizophrenics through the use of the com- 
plement-fixation method (Wasserman reaction). Jt 
was postulated that in the serum of schizophrenics 
certain antibodies would be detected by their capacity 
to fixate with specially prepared antigens, so that the 
hemolysis normally expected would fail to occur. The 
study as a whole did not confirm the existence of such 
antibodies, although one of the tests did give a posi- 
tive reaction, The author points out that the results 
are inconclusive because: the antigens used may have 
become deactivated during the course of the experi- 
ment, or the blood of chronic schizophrenics may have 
lost most of its ability to produce antibodies. French 
summary. 17 references—R. C. Grudel. 


4347. Davidson, G. M. (Manhattan State Hosp., 
Ward's Island, N.Y.) Manic depressive psychosis: 
Theory and practice. J. nerv, ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
87-95.—Attention is called to the clinical data and 
certain theories and facts are discussed which may 
throw light on the nature of manic-depressive psy- 
chosis. 34 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


4348. Elsässer, G. (Heilanstalt Bonn, Germany) 
Grundsätzliches zur Frage der Psycho- und Endo- 
Бепеѕе der endogenen Psychosen. (Basic consid- 
erations on the question of psychic and endogenous 
genesis of endogenous psychoses.) Nervenarzt, 1957, 
28, 533-535—The author elaborates his personal 
views on the psychological causation of endogenous 
psychoses, especially schizophrenia. He discusses 
therapeutic implications and propounds a synthesis 
which comprehends hereditary and environmental in- 
fluences.—M. Kaelbling. 
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4349. Estabrides, Horacio. La reserpina en la 
hebefrenia. (The use of reserpine in hebephrenia.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 524—527 —À 
study of the use of reserpine in the treatment of 
hebephrenia.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4350. Ey, H., Igert, C., & Rappard, P. Psy- 
choses aigues et évolutions schizophréniques dans 
un service de 1930 à 1956. (Acute psychosis and 
schizophrenic evolutions in a ward from 1930 to 
1956.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1957, 2(2), 231-240.— 
In a short statistical survey, the authors compare 2 
groups of schizophrenic patients, the first from 1921 
to 1937, the second from 1937 to 1956. The results 
seem to show a 50% decrease in the evolution towards 
chronicity in the latter group when psychotherapy 
and other forms of treatment were instituted in the 
ward.—M. D. Stein. 

4351. Faure, Henri; Berchtold, R., & Ebtinger, 
R. (Hôp. Psychiat., Bonneval, Eure et Loir) Sur 
les parasitoses délirantes. (Concerning delirious 
“parasitic” psychoses.) Evolut. psychiat., 1957, No. 2, 
357-375.—Zoopathic deliriums are related to dermato- 
zoic deliriums, hallucinatory zoopathic obsessions, 
and tactile hallucinations. However, the article is 
mainly concerned with 2 patients, Their psychotic 
manifestations centered around the conviction that in- 
sects were lodged within them. In both cases, the 
locus was entirely internal. It was concluded that 
while some psychiatrists might consider these mani- 
festations superficial, the psychiatrist who reported 
these cases believes that they are significant. They 
represent an incorporation—a fusion—of the object 
within the personality. This theme is amplified at 
length with references to psychoanalytic theory. 10- 
item bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4352. Ferdiére, Gaston. Notes préliminaires sur 
les “Portmanteau Words” (ou mots-valises) au 
Cours de la schizophrenie. (Preliminary notes on 
the portmanteau words during the schizophrenia. ) 
Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 993-1003.—The author 
8ives examples of portmanteau words—2 meanings 
Packed into one. An analysis of these words illus- 
trates the processes of condensation in schizophrenic 
thinking, 22-item bibliography.—_V. Sanua. 

4353. Fish, Barbara. (Cornell U. Medical Coll., 
N.Y.) The detection of schizophrenia in infancy. 
J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1957, 125, 1-24 —In 1952-53 a 
Series of 16 infants under 6 weeks of age was ran- 
domly selected from those admitted to a well baby 
clinic and followed up to the time of this preliminary 
Teport, The study was a pilot study to test the va- 
lidity of Bender’s hypothesis concerning the basic 
Physiologic immaturity which is said to distinguish 
the potentially schizophrenic child. A number of 
Cases are described and discussed. 35 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4354. Fleck, Stephen; Cornelison, Alice R., Nor- 
ton, Nea, & Lidz, Theodore. The intrafamilial 
environment of the schizophrenic patient: II. In- 
teraction between hospital staff and families. Psy- 
chiatry, 1957, 20, 343-350.— The hospital-family rela- 
tionship requires constant examination and attention 
Scause it may affect the patient deleteriously, even 
Catastrophically. 4 of many problem situations in pa- 
tients’ families are described: obsessively anxious in- 
Volvement with the patient of one parent which may 
ead to disruption of therapy, schisms between family 
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members, intensive guilt reactions, and recrimination 
between family members. The disturbances of family- 
staff relationship are illustrated by the problems 
created by family decompensation or staff exclusive- 
ness. The family environment frequently requires 
modification.—C. T. Bever. 

4355. Fodor, Nandor. Prenatal foundations of 
psychotic development. Samiksa, 1957, 11, 143,— 
The mentally disturbed fetus is a primary psychotic 
or all-psychotic like the all-erotic child. Clinical ma- 
terial is submitted to prove latent or fetal psychosis. 
The severe anxiety which results in schizophrenia 
when later reactivated may originate in the prenatal 
state. The final disintegration shock in fetal life 
occurs at birth. The preventive psychotherapy of the 
future should envisage Caesarean delivery in cases 
of exceedingly traumatic gestation for the purpose of 
saving the sanity of the child. Only the unstinted love 
and devotion of the mother can ease the tension of the 
birth trauma—D. Prager. 

4356. Frain, Marie Kershaw. (Bryce Hosp., Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama) Promazine treatment of chronic 
psychoses in 100 hospitalized patients. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 529-533.—In order to determine 
the limits of ataractic activity, promazine was admin- 
istered to 100 chronically psychotic female patients 
institutionalized 5 months to 40 years. Improvement, 
side effects and recommended dosage are discussed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4357. Fulcher, J. Hershel, Jr., Gallagher, William 
J., & Pfeiffer, Carl C. (Emory U.) Comparative 
lucid intervals after amobarbital, СО», and areco- 
line in the chronic schizophrenic. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 392-395.—The relative 
effectiveness of the agents used was tested by means 
of a standardized interview applied to 24 chronic pa- 
tients under specific dosage conditions, “A ‘fair’-or- 
better lucid interval was obtained with amobarbital in 
65% of the Ss, with 30% carbon dioxide in 59% of 
the patients, and with arecoline plus atropine methyl- 
nitrate in 56%.” It is suggested that “more research 
effort should be expended on the naturally occurring 
metabolites which have cerebral parasympathetic 
stimulant action and which may be more antischizo- 
phrenic than the presently available tranquillizing 
drugs."—L. A. Pennington, 

4358. Gilgash, C. A. (U. Hawaii) Effects of 
thorazine on Wechsler scores of adult catatonic 
schizophrenics. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 561-564.— 
“The purpose of this experiment was to study the 
effects of 30 days of thorazine medication on the so- 
cial, emotional, and intellectual functioning of insti- 
tutionalized catatonic schizophrenics. 22 experimen- 
tal patients were matched with 22 control patients on 
the basis of admission diagnosis, age, sex, and IQ. 
Statistically significant results (1% level) were ob- 
tained when intellectual functioning of the groups 
was compared. Experimental patients were easier 
to communicate with, being more receptive to inter- 
personal contact."—C. H. Ammons. 

4359. Goodstein, Leonard D. (State U. Towa) 
Right-left discrimination and finger localization in 
schizophrenic subjects. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 
1957, 64, 504-507.—Using the same tasks used in a 
previous study of right-left discrimination and finger 
localization which had shown differences on the latter 
task between a control group of normals and a brain- 
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damage group, the present study found similar differ- 
ences between normals and schizophrenics but not be- 
tween schizophrenics and brain-damage cases. The 
author urges caution in the diagnostic use of the test. 
—C. F. Haner. 


4360. Hans Kreitler, M. Les bases psycho- 
logiques du language des schizophrénes. (The 
psychological bases of language of schizophrenics.) 
Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 950-954.—“The schizo- 
phrenic does not address his partner in conversation, 
but does not speak in monologues, either; he addresses 
a fictitious partner invented to conform to his par- 
ticular wishes and fears and adapts his language to 
his fictitious partner. It has been shown that the 
psychotherapist is able to recognize, by means of the 
form of schizophrenic language, what part he him- 
self is playing in the life of the patient. There is an 
interrelation between the changes in the expressive 
function and the degree of regression, Deformations 
in the sphere of the descriptive function point to de- 
fence mechanisms and relations of reality, while 
changes in the signalling function are an indication 
of transference, that is to say of the relation I-you.” 
English and German summaries.—V, Sanua. 


4361. Harris, A. D. Self-recognition in chronic 
psychotics. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 28.— 
Abstract. 


4362. Harris, Jesse G., Jr. (Duke U.) Size 
estimation of pictures as a function of thematic 
content for schizophrenic and normal subjects. 
J. Pers., 1957, 25, 651-67 L.—The following hypotheses 
were tested: (a) Schizophrenics (N — 25) will pro- 
duce less accurate size-judgments than normals (N 
=25). (b) Schizophrenic patients who have made 
poor premorbid sexual and social adjustments will 
produce less accurate size-judgments than those who 
have made good adjustments, The results show that, 
although schizophrenics did not differ from normals 
in mean size estimates (pictures of thematic content), 
they did show greater variance. Good and poor “pre- 
morbids” differed markedly from each other, the 
former tending to diminish and the latter to enlarge 
size. 26 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


4363. Janzarik, W. (U.-Nervenklinik Mainz, Ger- 
many) Zur Problematik schizophrener Psychosen 
im höheren Lebensalter., (On the problems oí 
schizophrenic psychoses in advanced age.) Nerven- 
arzt, 1957, 28, 535-542.—The author observed 50 pa- 
tients who had their first schizophrenic breakdown 
past the age of 60. The case-histories of 6 of them 
are given in detail, Psychological provocation is 
found frequently in this age group. Differential- 
diagnostic difficulties are discussed as well as the his- 
torical development towards the recognition of schizo- 
phrenia in old age. 24 references.—M. Kaelbling. 


4364. Jeri, Кай. Experiencias con las reserpina 
en el tratamiento de algunas psicosis endógenas y 
sintomaticas. (Experiments with reserpine in the 
treatment of some constitutional and symptomatic psy- 
choses.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 343— 
358.—4A study of the use of reserpine in the treatment 
of psychoses.—RK. M. Frumkin. 

4365. Kerner, Oliver J. B. Stress, fantasy, and 
schizophrenia: A study of the adaptive processes. 
Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1956, 53, 189-281.—The 
hypothesis examined was that there is a differential 
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reaction to stress between schizophrenics and normal 
controls as reflected in the fantasy of the individuals, 
The study was conducted with 20 schizophrenic males 
and 20 male controls. Stress was supplied by a tar- 
get-ball test in which success and failure could be 
externally controlled. 2 matched series of TAT cards 
were presented to the Ss immediately following the 
control and stress situations. Rating scales were de- 
veloped to measure special attributes of the TAT 
protocols. The results confirmed the hypothesis in 
part. “The finding that 23% of the rating scale items 
showed significant differences between the groups 
seems to be a valid one.” 65-item bibliography — 
G. G. Thompson. 


4366. King, Peter D. (Warren State Hosp., Pa.) 
Hypnosis and schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 481-486.—Hypnosis and schizophrenia are 
compared and a theory is proposed and developed to 
the effect that schizophrenia is a kind of hypnosis in 
which the critical faculty or ego is partly or com- 
pletely subdued, thus giving the picture seen in schizo- 
phrenia.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4367. Kisker, K. P. (U. Heidelberg) Beitrag 
zur dynamischen Topologie katatoner Bewegungs- 
formen. (Contribution to the dynamic topology of 
catatonic modes of movement.) Nervenarzt, 1957, 11, 
499-504.—This study is based on Kurt Lewin’s 
method. For an understanding of the catatonic style 
of movement it is necessary to differentiate between 
a field close to the ego, comprising feeling, moving, 
and appearance and an ego-distant field of sensations, 
motions, and intentions, Catatonic symptoms can be 
explained on the basis of a formal psychodynamic 
personality structure and the hypothesis of a break 
and withdrawal of the boundaries of the ego. 25 
references.—M. Kaelbling. 


4368. Kleh, J., Ehrmantraut, W., & Fazekas, J. 
F. The choice of psychotropic drugs in the treat- 
ment of neuropsychiatric disorders. In S. Garat- 
tini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (see 33: 
3944), 515-526.—'""This paper is concerned with pro- 
longed administration of promazine and meprobamate 
with particular reference to untoward effects. The 
clinical evaluation was carried out in 3 institutions.’ 
Promazine was found most effective in the manage- 
ment of "agitated hyperkinetic emotional subjects. 
Meprobamate was most effective in anxiety states and 
musculo-skeletal disorders in which spasticity was а 
predominant feature. Further evaluation . . . is in- 
dicated." 5 case reports are given.—L. A. Penning- 
ton, 


4369. Kokkoris, P, Kordas, S, Nikolopoulos, 
P. & Yanniris, М. (76 Solonas St., Athens, Greece) 
The results of chlorpromazine treatment with 
chronic psychoses in dromokaition. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1957, 125, 102-111.—Observations and results 
are reported of a follow-up on 194 assorted psychiat- 
Tic patients treated exclusively with chlorpromazine 
since July 13, 1955—N. Н. Pronko. 


4370. Kramer, Н. С. (Pilgrim State Hosp., West 
Brentwood, L. I., N.Y.) Group psychotherapy with 
Psychotic patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
36-43.—An attempt is made to transmit some knowl- 
edge, gained during several years of experience in 
Starting and conducting group psychotherapy with 
psychotic patients—N. H. Pronko. 
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- 4371. Laboucarié, J., & Barrès, P. (Chateau 
—d'Aufréry, Balma, Hte. Garonne.) Curabilité des 
sychoses délirantes systématisées. (Curability of 
“systematized delirious psychoses. ) Evolut. psychiat., 
| 1957, No. 2, 317-355.—Evidence indicates that spon- 
faneous recovery can occur from the following types 
ОЁ systematized delirious psychoses, all of which in- 
yolve persecution themes: manic-depressive, para- 
noid, and mental debility. Moreover, one experiment 
upon an undetermined hospital population, where in- 
sulin, etc., was used, resulted in some benefit to 70%. 
In addition, 270 cases which were observed and 
treated by the author provided further positive evi- 
dence. Of 70 lobotomy patients included in this 
group, 89% showed some improvement. Therefore 
it seems that this area of mental illness can no longer 
be labeled chronic or incurable.—L. 4. Ostlund. 

4372. Layman, W. A., & Cohen, L. A modern 
concept of folie à deux. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 
125, 412-419.—A case report is presented of 2 
brothers with classical features of folie 4 deux. The 
interpretation offered suggests that this clinical syn- 
drome is a fortuitous phenomenon which exists be- 
‘tween 2 persons who are, or have been, intimately 
associated and now share the same delusional system. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

— 4373. Lewis, Aubrey. (U. London) Resettle- 

ment of the chronic schizophrenic. Pratibha, 1958, 
1, 22-28.—The early discharge of schizophrenics has 
not been possible because of many factors. Providing 
— Work to the patient, for which he is paid, may be a 

relude to his occupational and social rehabilitation. 
"Social and psychiatric factors should be taken into 
consideration U. Pareek. 

4374, Lichtenberg, Joseph D. Prognostic im- 
plications of the inability to tolerate failure in 
“schizophrenic patients. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 365- 
13/2.—A type of schizophrenic with a dazzling history 
Of apparent success prior to the psychotic break is 
1 described. The frequently erroneous prognosis is due 
fo failure in understanding the unconscious meaning 
the need for achievement. The dynamic factors in 
Cases are formulated and their application to treat- 

Ment and prognosis is discussed.—C. T. Bever. 

— 4375. Lidz, Theodore; Cornelison, Alice R., 
Fleck, Stephen, & Terry, Dorothy. The intra- 
“familial environment of the schizophrenic patient: 
e father. Psychiatry, 1957, 20, 329-342.—An 
itial compilation of material on 14 fathers reveals 
‘Me previously neglected difficulties imposed by them 
On mothers and children and their roles in the pre- 
dominantly unsuccessful marriages. No father filled 
S role effectively. 5 significant, paternal patterns 
described: (a) fathers of female patients who 
ed in severe marital conflict undercut their wives' 
thority, (b) fathers of sons who in rivalry for their 
ves’ attention turn their hostility toward the off- 
Ting, (c) aloof fathers with exalted concepts of 
Wiemselves, (d) fathers who after having failed in 
come nonentities in the home, and (e) passive 
ers who act the part of lesser siblings and cannot 
Sert their own needs or express their ideas about the 
Sing of the children.—C. T. Bever. 
4376. Lorenz, Maria. (Harvard Medical School, 
On, Mass.) Expressive form in schizophrenic 

age. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 

3-652. Ву case report of the language of a schizo- 
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phrenic patient the thesis is developed that language 
can be viewed “as an expressive form which carries 
the imprint of the speaker. The configuration, struc- 
ture, style, functions, and operations of his language 
identify the individual. This psychological dimen- 
sion of language contains empirical evidence of men- 
tal processes and of the personality matrix in which 
they occur.”—L. А. Pennington. 

4377. Lorr, Maurice. The Wittenborn psychia- 
tric syndromes: An oblique rotation. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1957, 21, 439-444.—“The orthogonally ro- 
tated Wittenborn-Holzberg data descriptive of 250 
psychotic patients was re-rotated obliquely for the 
purpose of (a) clarifying the factor structure and 
(b) identifying any second-order factors that might 
be present." Results of this oblique rotation are dis- 
cussed.—4. J. Bachrach. 

4378. McDonald, Roger K. Problems in bio- 
logic research in schizophrenia. J. chron. Dis., 
1958, 8, 366-371.—Contemporary research on the biol- 
ogy of schizophrenia is briefly reviewed. Claims have 
been put forth that schizophrenics differ from normal 
controls in having lower erythrocyte glutathione ~ 
(GSH) levels; lower ascorbic acid and higher cerulo- 
plasmin levels; higher adrenochrome levels ; abnormal 
metabolism of aromatic amino acids; and a substance 
(taraxein) in their blood that, when injected into 
non psychotic persons, produces a schizophrenia-like 
state. None of these claims stand up when the initial 
experiments are repeated with adequate control pro- 
cedures. The author concludes: “we need more em- 
phasis on methodology and research design . . . fewer 
claims based on inadequate data. . . . more studies 
critically conceived, carried out, and communicated. 
While this research area is admittedly perplexing, 
some of the current confusion can be dispelled by the 
assertion of a critical, scientific attitude on the part 
of the investigator.” 26 references.—B. Weiss. 

4379. McKellar, Peter. Scientific theory and 
psychosis: The "model psychosis" experiment and 
its significance. Int. J, soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 170- 
182—The term “model psychosis” denotes an ex- 
perimentally produced altered mental state which re- 
sembles psychosis and results from the administra- 
tion of specific chemical substances such as mesca- 
line, lysergic acid diethylamide, and adrenochrome. 
Model psychosis experiments are of interest because 
they permit careful and detailed studies of phenomena 
closely akin to those of natural psychoses and because 
they may lead to an understanding of the etiology 
and the design of treatments based on that under- 
standing. 27 references —R. M. Frumkin. 

4380. Manceaux, A., Bardenat, Ch., Pelicier, Y., 
Pascalis, G. Enseignements tirés de la pneumo- 
encéphalographie dans les démences précoces, 
(Data given by pneumoencephalography in cases of 
dementia praecox.) Ann, méd.-psychol., 1957, 1(5), 
828-836.—40 dementia praecox patients were ex- 
amined by means of pneumoencephalography. The 
results show that patients with predominently cata- 
tonic symptoms exhibit a degree of dilatation of the 
third ventricle, while those suffering from paranoid 
syndrome present a picture of frontal atropy. The 
group classified under simple schizophrenia presents 
no significant encephalographic picture.—M. D. 5! tein. 

4381. Masciocchi, Alberto (U. Pavia) Il rifiuto 
del lavoro negli psicopatici e gli psicopatici che 
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rifiutano il lavoro. (Refusal to work in psycho- 
pathic subjects and the nature of these subjects.) 
Arch. Psicol, Neurol. Psichiat., 1957, 18, 429-458. — 
In mental patients reluctant to work there is under- 
development of such psychological elements as hu- 
mility, modesty, self-confidence, and ambition, with 
excessive development of such characteristics as іггі- 
tability, self-conceit, and intolerance.—E. Rosen. 


4382. Meier, L., (Zürich 2/38, Bellariaster, 61) 
Psychose bei einem adrenogenitalen Syndrom mit 
Pseudohermaphroditismus fem. bei Kongenitaler 
Nebennierenrinden hyperplasie. (Psychosis in an 
adrenogenital syndrome with feminine pseudoherma- 
phrodism in a congenital adrenal hyperplasia.) 7. 
psycho.-som, Med., 1957, 3, 276-285.—The case of a 
25-year-old female pseudohermaphrodite with con- 
genital adrenal hyperplasia is presented. "Treatment 
with cortisone to regulate androgenestrogen produc- 
tion is described. A table and graph are presented 
to illustrate influence of cortisone treatment upon 17 
ketosteroid production. 3 Separate psychotic epi- 
sodes, their connections with the patient’s life situa- 
tion and with paternal Constitutional “tainting” are 
discussed—L, Katz, 


4383. Merlis, н, (Central Islip State Hosp., 
N.Y.) The effects of mescaline sulfate in chronic 
schizophrenia. J. nerv, ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 432- 
433.—"Twenty-four chronic Schizophrenic patients 
Were studied in an effort to determine the clinical 
effectiveness of mescasline sulfate as a therapeutic 
agent. Doses varying from 0.50 grams to 0.75 grams 
were given in 34 experiments to 24 patients. Two 
significant reaction patterns were noted, One patient 
showed sufficient clinical improvement and was dis- 
charged. Seven patients were temporarily improved, 
16 showed no change. It is felt that mescaline sul- 
fate does not appear to be clinically effective as a 
therapeutic agent in chronic schizophrenic patients.” 
—N. H. Pronko. 


4384, Micheletti, Vincenzo. 
trico Interprovinciale, 
Italia) Descrizione di. 


(Ospedale Psichia- 
Castiglione delle Stiviere, 
un caso di psicosi maniaco- 
{ 4 (Description of a case of 
manic-depressive psychosis in childhood.) Neurone, 

To negate the widespread opinion 


osed this dis- 
order in children of various ages. 
in detail the case of a 9-year-old girl who progressed 
from an initial manic state to a. depressive phase, and 
ultimately made what appeared to be a complete re- 
covery. The psychobiology of manic-depressive psy- 
chosis is discussed. French summary. 23 references, 
—R. C. Grudel. 


4385. Milbank Memorial Fund. Proceeding of 
the 34th annual conference: An approach to the 
prevention of disability from chronic psychoses. 
New York: Author, 1957. 80 p.—This report of the 
second meeting of the Advisory Council on Mental 
Health Demonstrations includes texts of 3 delivered 
papers each followed by a transcript of discussion on 
"Ingredients of a Rehabilitation Program," “Hos- 
pital-Community Relationships," and "Legal and Ad- 
ministrative Implications of Rehabilitation."—J. С. 
Franklin. 
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Dis., 1957, 125, 558-563. 
that in a situation where 
the basis of a social norm 
make more errors than ni 
no social norm is invol 
make about as many errors as nonschizophrenics, 2 
groups of 17 patients each was studied—a group of 
chronic schizophrenic patients and a control group, 
Results supported the hypothesis —N, H. Pronko, 


4387. Orme, J. E. (Department of Psychological 
Research, The Crichton Royal, Dumfries, Scotland) 
Non-verbal and verbal performance in normal old 
age, senile dementia, and elderly depression. J, 
Geront., 1957, 12, 408-413.—The Coloured Progres- 
Sive Matrices Tests and the Mill Hill Vocabulary 
Scale were given to “51 healthy old people, 24 elderly 
depressives, and 25 persons with senile dementia,” 
Results suggested “a function fluctuation of intel- 
lectual ability” in all groups, no special deficit as- 
sociated with depression, and a decline of verbal 
performance with age in the senile demented group, 
—J. Botwinick. 


4388. Ovshinsky, Stanford R. (Gen. Automation, 
Inc., 14121 W. McNichols Road, Detroit 35, Mich.) 
A concept of Schizophrenia, J, nerv, ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 578-586.—A conception of schizophrenia 
is offered in terms of its description of personality, 
with implications of the underlying causes and for 
therapy.—N. H. Pronko. 


4389. Paz, Carlos, & Orlando, Irene. Rorschach 
y parafrenia. (Rorschach and paraphrenia.) Acta 
neuropsiquiat., Argent., 1957, 3, 366-374.—Examina- 
tion of protocols from 14 long-status patients showed 
a clear difference between schizophrenics and para- 
frenics. ‘The latter's responses were lower in number, 
with subjective vagueness, low percentage of form 
answers, original answers, and sexual answers, An 
attraction for red, repressed affectivity and aggres- 
sivity, as well as “clear signs of insecurity,” were 
also found.—L. G. Datta, 

4390, Pellegrini, Giuseppe, & Senini, Giulio. 
Ospedale Psichiatrico Provinciale di Brescia, Italia) 
tato malformativo di Marfan: Studio di un caso 

associato a psicosi maniaco-depressiva. (Marfan’s 
syndrome: Study of a case associated with manic-de- 
Pressive psychosis.) Neurone, 1957, 5, 49-70.—Ob- 
servation of a case of manic-depressive psychosis as- 
sociated with signs of dolichostenomelia (a condition 
in which the extremities are abnormally long), led 
the authors to examine possible relationships between 
the “syndrome of Marfan” and their patient’s mental 
disorder, Marfan's syndrome contains 3 groups of 
constituent symptoms: marked skeletal and locomo- 
tive dysfunctions, ocular malformations, and symp- 
toms which depend on the site and Seriousness of con- 
comitant congenital anomalies, After considering 
etiopathogenic and nosological aspects of this syn- 
drome, the authors present in elaborately detailed 
clinical analysis of their manic-depressive patient in 
an effort to establish certain hereditary, constitutional 
and hormonal factors as important determinants of the 
psychic as well as the somatic pathology, English, 
French, and German summaries. 55 references.—R. 
C. Grudel. 
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4391. Peyman, D. A. R. An investigation of the 
effects of group psychotherapy on chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 35- 
39.— The value of group psychotherapy, alone and in 
conjunction with electric shock therapy, was investi- 
gated in a population of 32 hospitalized female pa- 
tients diagnosed as having chronic schizophrenic re- 
actions. Тһе patients were divided into 4 matched 
groups, each receiving one of the following treat- 
ments: group therapy alone, group therapy plus shock, 
shock alone, and no treatment (control). They were 
tested on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
Rorschach, and Bender-Gestalt Tests before and after 
the 6-month experiment, Significant pre-post differ- 
ences were observed on the latter 2 tests: with the 
group-therapy-plus-shock group showing the great- 
est improvement ; followed by the group-therapy-alone 
group; then, a poor third, the shock-alone group; and 
finally the control group, which showed no improve- 
ment.—L. Goldberger. 


4392. Proctor, R. C., Bailey, W. H., & More- 
house, W. G. (Bowman-Gray School of Medicine) 
Analeptic tranquilizer for senile psychoses. J. 
Amer, Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 291-296.—In a series of 
75 cases of senile psychoses treated by oral adminis- 
tration of Nicozol with Reserpine, 65 (87%) im- 
proved. There was relief of agitation and restless- 
ness and improvement in memory, behavior, socia- 
bility, appearance, and testiness, "Symptoms of con- 
fusion, aggression, and disorientation were also re- 
lieved. No convulsions occurred. This combination 
“should be prescribed in the early stages of senile 
psychosis as a means of avoiding later commitment 
to nursing homes or state hospitals.” —L. Diller. 


4393, Puech, J., Robin, Ch. L’épreuve d’hyper- 
glycémie provoquée. Sa valeur diagnostique et 
pronostique dans les psychoses chroniques non 
démentielles. (Provoked hyperglycemic test in func- 
tional chronic psychoses.) Ann, méd.-psychol., 1957, 
1(4), 650-678.— The results of the hyperglycemic 
tests in chronic psychoses seem to’ indicate abnormal 
Tesponses. The duration of the provoked hyper- 
glycemia is lengthened, and constant in all the cases 
Studied, regardless of the patient’s age and the nature 
of the illness. Without being conclusive, these ex- 
periments seem to underline the problem of glucose 
tolerance in emotional disorders and the importance 
of further studies in this direction. 18 references.— 

- D. Stein. 

4394. Reznikoff, M., & Zeller, W. W. A pro- 
cedure for evaluating the status of schizoprenic 
Patients. J. clin. ex. Psychopath., 1957, 18, 367-371. 
—2 scales composed of 12 items were constructed, 
Опе for physicians’ and one for nurses’ use. Ratings 
are on a 5-point continuum. Reliability was found 
high.—S, Kavruck. 

‚4395. Richman, Joseph. The effect of the emo- 
Чопа1 tone of words upon the vocabulary re- 
Sponses of schizophrenics. J. gem. Psychol., 1957, 
36, 95-1 19—Using 102 male patients divided into 2 
Sroups, one severely deteriorated the other less so, 
Matched for age and education, emotionally toned 
Words produced qualitative changes in definitions with 
“crease of abstract concepts and increase in explana- 
tion and in inferior explanation definitions. Use and 
description did neither increase nor decrease sig- 
nificantly, whereas there was a significant increase 
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in asyndetic thinking and metonymic distortion, au- 
tistic and individualistic control, and personal as- 
sociations. The study does not support the theory 
that schizophrenia is representative of a regression 
process towards concrete thinking. The data sup- 
port the interpretation of a “disturbance in the or- 
ganizing and integrative functions, an uncertainty 
concerning the adequacy of symbolic processes, and a 
sensitivity to disturbance from emotional influences.” 
76 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


4396. Rinkel, M., & Solomon, H. C. Chemical 
theories of psychosis. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1957, 18, 323-334.—4 current theories of psychosis 
based on chemistry are cited. They include: endog- 
enous interference with the adrenaline cycle, con- 
version by the liver of exogenous toxins, decrease or 
augmentation of serotonin in the brain, and synaptic 
inhibition with consequent release mechanisms, 55- 
item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

4397. Rosenbaum, Gerald; Grisell, James L., & 
Mackavey, William R. The relationship of age 
and privilege status to reaction time indices of 
schizophrenic motivation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 55, 202-207.—An experiment designed to in- 
vestigate the relationship of age and ground privilege 
status to reaction time indices of biological, social, 
and anxiety motivation in schizophrenic patients.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

4398. Saavedra, Alfredo. Tratamiento de las 
psicosis sintomáticas con azacyclonol (The treat- 
ment of symptomatic psychoses with. azacyclonol.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 359-392,—A 
study of the use of azacyclonol in the treatment of 
symptomatic psychoses,—A. M. Frumkin, 

4399. Sechehaye, Marguerite. "Affects" et be- 
soins frustrés vus a travers les dessin d'une schizo- 
phréne. (Affects and frustrated needs of a schizo- 
phrenic seen through her drawings.) Acta neurol. 
Belg., 1957, 57, 972-992.—The schizophrenic reveals 
her world through her drawings, the anxiety of her 
downfall towards the psychosis. They are also used 
to channel the emotional turmoil through which they 
go. The author analyzes 12 drawings by Renée. 
This is the patient with whom she worked out her 
method of symbolic realization—V. Sanua, 


4400. Sibilio, John Paul; Andrew, Gwen; Dart, 
Dorothy; Moore, Kenneth B., & Stehman, Vernon 
A. (Michigan Department Mental Health, Lansing) 
Treatment of chronic schizophrenia with proma- 
zine hydrochloride. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1957, 78, 419-424.—4-month study of the efficacy of 
promazine with 93 chronic female patients (includ- 
ing use of the Gardner Behavior Chart) yielded nega- 
tive results. "There were no behavioral changes 
occurring in any group which could be associated 
with administration of promazine or a placebo or 
with no treatment." —L. A. Pennington, 


4401. Szára, S. The comparison of the psy- 
chotic effect of tryptamine derivatives with the 
effects of mescaline and LSD-25 in self-experi- 
ments. In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psycho- 
tropic drugs (see 33: 3944), 460-467.—Using "nor- 
mal volunteers" as Ss, the psychological and physio- 
logical effects of the aforementioned drugs were 
studied. “Тһе most outstanding features of DMT 
(N,N-dimethyltryptamine) model psychosis was the 
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rapid onset and the short duration of the symptoms. 
This may indicate a different mechanism of action 
from that of LSD and mescaline, New symptoms ap- 
pearing with both tryptamine derivatives were the 
choreiform athetoid movements." It is concluded that 
these findings support the aminotoxic and indole 
theory of schizophrenia. 27 references.—L, А. Penn- 
ington. 

4402. Tedeschi, Gian Franco. (U. Rome) Sul 
delirio religioso negli schizofrenici. Considera- 
zione psicopatologiche sull'aspetto fondamentale 
della esperienza schizofrenica all luce del “sim- 
bolo.” (On religious delusions in schizophrenics: 
Psychopathological considerations on the fundamental 
nature of the schizophrenic experience in the light of 
"the symbol.” Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1957, 
18, 505-517.—' The basic nature of the schizophrenic 
process is best seen in schizophrenic religious delu- 
sions. Subjective experiences of schizophrenics have 
qualities which can be traced to the qualities present 
in symbols experienced by man's ego. In schizo- 
phrenia the prelogical, archaic, and symbolic struc- 
ture of the human psyche has a destructive power; 
this is best seen in religious delusions since, in these, 
archaic symbols dominate the clinical picture. 5 
clinical cases are reported.—E, Rosen, 


4403. Venables, P. H. Stimulus complexity as 
a determinant of the reaction time of schizo- 
phrenica, Bull, Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 23A.— 

stract, 


4404. Walker, Robert G. (УА Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) Schizophrenia and Cortical involvement. 
J. nerv. тет. Dis., 1957, 125, 226-228.—“Thirty- 
three chronic schizophrenic patients hospitalized on 
a continued treatment service at the time of evalua- 
tion, were divided into two groups, free from cortical 
involvement or cortical involvement suspected, on the 
basis of their performance on the revised Hooper 
Visual Organization Test, a psychological test de- 
signed to detect the effects of brain damage. There 
were no significant differences between the two groups 
in respect to age, education, diagnostic subcategory 
and phase of hospitalization when tested (used as an 
index of severity of symptoms). The hypothesis that 
Hooper performance is related to Prognosis, as de- 
termined by hospital status one year after initial 
evaluation, was Supported by the data. The notion 
that schizophrenia is not a unitary disease entity tends 
to be corroborated by these findings —N. Н. Pronko. 


4405. Walton, Donald. Reciprocal inhibition, 
sedation threshold, practice and the treatment of 
compulsions and schizophrenic slowness. Bull, 
Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 36, 30.—Abstract. 


4406. Wertheimer, Nancy. (Rockland State 
Hosp., Orangeburg, N.Y.) "The differential inci- 
dence of rheumatic fever in the histories of para- 
noid and non-paranoid schizophrenics. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 637-641.—Medical records of 
patients under age 40 of both sexes, admitted to the 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital from 1948 through 
1956, were examined for any past or present sign of 
rheumatic involvement. Essentially, results showed 
an excess of rheumatic fever histories among schizo- 
phrenics with the following characteristics: a non- 
paranoid schizophrenic diagnosis and onset at an 
early age.—N. H. Pronko. 


.studies of benzedrine psychosis: 
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4407. Williams, Meyer; Kittleson, Shirley К, & 
Halperin, Louis. An investigation of the effects of 
“group living” program with withdrawn schizo- 
phrenic patients. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 161- 
168. 

4408. Yoshimoto, Chizuko. (Medical School, 
Osaka, Japan) Psychopathologische Studien der 
Weckaminpsychose: I. Uber deren Halluzina- 
tionen und Wahnerlebnisse. (Psychopathological 
I. Hallucinations 
and delusions.) Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 
48-57.—In studies of psychotic manifestations of 
benzedrine “addicts” three types can be differentiated, 
7 case presentations of Type I with delusions and 
hallucinations predominating the clinical picture, 
Upon withdrawal or shock therapy psychotic symp- 
toms disappear.—M. L, Simmel. 

4409. Zeh, Wilhelm. (U.-Klinik Boon) Alters- 
farbung cyclothymer Phasen. (The influence of old 
age on cyclothymic phases.) Nervenarzt, 1957, 28, 
542-545.—Age specific influences on the manifesta- 
tions of manic and depressive cycles render it often 
difficult to make the differentiation from organic brain 
syndrome. Manic reaction with rigid delusions and 
paranoid trends of old age are described, also long 
drawn out, rather dull and low intensity manic reac- 
tions. Depressions in old age are more monotonous 
and stubborn, often show irritability, Form and con- 
tent of the manic depressive psychoses are described 
as they are affected by advanced age. 18 references. 
—M. Kaelbling. 

4410. Zuberbier, E. Zur Schreib- und Sprech- 
motorik der Depressiven. (Motor traits of the 
speech and handwriting of depressives.) Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol, 1957, 7, 239—249.— Motor 
characteristics of the speech and handwriting of a 
group of 20 depressives was compared with that of a 
control group. The former group showed psycho- 
motor retardation, reduced intensity, and increased 
rigidity of movement relative to the latter group. 
Both the speech and handwriting of the depressive 
group showed parallel reductions of intensity, in- 
creases of retardation and prolongations of tension.— 
E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstract 4052) 


PsyCHONEUROSES 


4411. Barra, Elza. A crianca neurotica. (Neu- 
s case study.) J. Brasil. Psquiat., 1956, 5, 327- 


4412. Cano, Arnaldo; Felipa, Elsa, & Escobar, 
Manuel Clorpromacina en la neurosis. (Chlor- 
promazine in the treatment of neuroses.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 20, 296-305.—A study of the 
use of chlorpromazine in the treatment of different 
forms of neurosis. 15 references, —R. M. Frumkin. 

4413. Ey, Henri. La noción de neurosis. (The 
concept of neurosis.) Rev, Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1957, 20, 129-133.—A discussion of the evolution of 
the concepts of the nature and pathogenesis of 
neuroses with emphasis on 3 main types: anxious and 
phobic, obsessive, and hysterical neuroses.—A. 
Frumkin. 

4414. Glatt, M. M., Weeks, К. F., & Whiteley, 
J. Stuart. Experiences of the community treat- 
ment of neurosis in a mental hospital unit. Int. J. 
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soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 203-210.—A review of the 
progress of a mental hospital unit which uses group 
psychotherapy exclusively in order to treat neurotic 
patients.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4415. Goswami, Santimoy. (Kharagpur, India) 
Industrial neurosis. Indiam J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 
201-210.—The common patterns of neuroses are de- 
fined and explained. The nature of the problem dis- 
cussed and the work in the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain is noted. General procedures for 
diagnosis and treatment are outlined. It is urged that 
this problem be given greater attention in India.—J/. 
B. Webb. 


4416. Gozzano, M. La cloropromazina in neuro- 
psichiatria. (Chlorpromazine in neuropsychiatry.) 
In S. Garattini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic 
drugs (see 33: 3944), 502-514.—The nature of 
chlorpromazine treatment, problems of dosage, indica- 
tions and contraindications of its administration are 
discussed. It is concluded that the drug "must always 
be integrated, especially in chronic psychoses, with 
an opportune supplementary psychotherapy which 
facilitates the resumption of normal human relation- 
ship.” English summary. 35 references.—L. А. 
Pennington. 


4417. Harris, Grace. (Northampton, Mass.) Pos- 
session “hysteria” in a Kenya tribe. Amer, An- 
throp., 1957, 59, 1046-1066.—Describes the symptoms, 
distribution of susceptibility in the population, im- 
mediate causes, and treatment of a form of possession 
hysteria prevalent among the Wataita of Kenya.— 
M. Brender. 


4418. Jakab, Iréne. Névroses d'enfants se mani- 
festant par des symptomes somatiques. (Chil- 
dren's neuroses manifested by somatic symptoms.) 
Апп. méd.-psychol., 1958, 2(2), 252-266.—5 cases of 
Somatic symptoms in neurotic children are reported. 
Psychotherapy was instituted with good results and 
ession of the somatic symptomatology. —M. D. 

em, 


4419. Kalmanson, Denise. Psychanalyse d’une 
névrose obsessionnelle chez un enfant de 11 ans. 
(Psychoanalysis of an obsession-neurosis in an 11- 
year-old boy.) Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1957, 21, 
683-706.—A detailed account is presented of the 
analytic sessions leading to cure. The situation at 
inception of treatment was not yet fixed; it would, 
owever, have evolved either toward a more or- 
ganized neurotic structure, or even to psychotic or- 
ganization, but not spontaneously toward normality. 
ather rivalry was only an unstable elaboration of 
anxiety before a phallic mother. The usual diffi- 
culties of dialogue with children of this age were 
absent, due both to high intelligence and to an ease 
S padecen conversation in the home—G. Rubin- 

Son. 


4420. Loo, P. Eloy, G, Duflot, J.-P, & Fa- 
deuilhe, A. ‘Les Névroses. (The neuroses.) Ann. 
méd.-bsychol., 1957, 2(4), 663-694.—The importance 
of a differential diagnosis between neurotic and inter- 
mittent psychotic disorders is stressed. With the 
elp of neurology, endocrinology, and electroencephal- 
graphy, the authors examine the various neuroses 
and find no conclusive new evidence that any one of 

ese approaches is more effective in shedding light 
9n the etiology of these disorders. The treatment of 
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choice is still, in spite of pharmacological progress, 
dynamically oriented psychotherapy.—M. D. Stein. 

4421. Martin, Joyce A. LSD (lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide) treatment of chronic psychoneurotic 
patients under day-hospital conditions. Int. J, 
soc. Psychiat, 1957, 3, 188-195.—A study of 50 
neurotic patients treated with lysergic acid diethyla- 
mide, Of these 50, there were 45 patients who im- 
proved. A follow-up 2 years later showed that 9 cases 
relapsed. 16 references—R. M. Frumkin, 


4422. Root, Nathan N. A neurosis in adoles- 
cence. Psycho-anal. Stud. Child, 1957, 12, 320-334. 
—The work of mourning is an important psycho- 
logical task in adolescence since the infantile parental 
attachment must be given up on the way to adult 
maturity. Denial of inner and outer reality may 
frequently be found during the instinctual storms of 
adolescence. During adult analysis, study of the 
adolescent period will yield valuable data—D. Prager. 


4423. Stenbäck, A. (Lappvik Hosp., Helsingfors, 
Finland) Different neuroses in a pair of identical 
twins. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1957, 32, 457-472.—A. 
pair of adult, female identical twins who suffer from 
different neuroses (obsessional neurosis, depression 
and impulse-ridden behavior, respectively) has been 
studied, Personality development was found to be 
different in the twins, and these differences can ac- 
count for the different neuroses, “The findings can 
be said to be in accordance with the psychoanalytical 
theory on several essential points.” 24 references.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

4424, Weil, Jorge N. Observaciones sobre un 
caso de Bocio exoftalmico. (Observations on one 
case of exophthalmic goiter.) Rev. Psicoandl., Buenos 
Aires, 1957. 14, 307-323.—A case of a female young 
patient who resorts to analysis for her anxieties and 
phobias and who develops a conversion hysteria when 
confronted with the transference situation. An 
escape from analysis subjects the patient to a very 
sadistic superego, which mobilizes endocrine mecha- 
nisms precipitating the patient into the Basedow- 
Graves syndrome, from which she improves when she 
returns to analysis.—M. Knobel. 

4425. “Wolf-man.” Letters pertaining to Freud's 
“History of an infantile neurosis.” Psychoanal, 
Quart., 1957, 26, 449-460.—2 letters are presented, 
one written by the “Wolf-man” to Freud on June 6, 
1926 and the other a lengthy excerpt from a letter to 
the Freud Archives, dated June 11, 1957, which 
answered an inquiry concerning the first letter—L, 
М. Solomon. 


PsycHosoMATICS 


4426. Board, Francis; Wadeson, Ralph, & Per- 
sky, Harold. (Michael Reese Med. Center, Chicago, 
Ill.) Depressive affect and endocrine functions: 
Blood levels of adrenal cortex and thyroid hor- 
mones in patients suffering from depressive reac- 
tions. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 612- 
620.—Results from the study of 33 patients and their 
controls indicated that the mean hydrocortisone Jevels 
were significantly elevated while protein-bound iodine 
levels were raised but not significantly so. “In gen- 
eral, the more emotional distress the patient is under- 
going, the higher the hydrocortisone level.” Hor- 
mone levels were found to fall during the course of 
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psychotherapy although they remained above that 
of the control group. Reactions by 7 patients treated 
by electroshock followed a different course. “Тһе 
hormone levels at first appeared to decrease and then 
to increase.” These and other findings are discussed 
in relation to the nature of the depressive reaction 
and to stress factors.—L. A. Pennington. 

4427. Chapman, A. H., Pilkey, Loraine, & Gib- 
bons, Mary Jane. A psychosomatic study of eight 
children with Sydenham’s chorea. Pediatrics, 1958, 
21, 582-595.—Case histories of 8 children between the 
ages of 7 and 16 with Sydenham’s chorea are pre- 
sented. “It is felt that Sydenham’s chorea can be 
understood only as a psychosomatic illness potentially 
caused by a number of agents acting individually or 
jointly, and varying in their respective importance 
from case to case. Severe personality disorder and 
rheumatic fever are 2 such etiologic agents, . . . The 
importance of further psychosomatic study and ex- 
perimental psychotherapy in the comprehensive medi- 
cal study and management of children with this dis- 
order is emphasized."—4M. C. Templin. 

4428. Davis, R. C., Garafolo, Loraze, & Gault, 
F.P. (U.Indiana) An exploration of abdominal 
potentials. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 519— 
523.—Apparatus and preliminary data on abdominal 
potentials in the human are described. Electrical 
consequences of gastric contractions can be detected, 
and “hunger contractions" as well as “spasms” and 
‘other tonic contractions are illustrated.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


4429. Ferguson, R. S. (St. Nicholas Hosp., Gos- 
forth, Newcastle, England) Some physiological 
responses in neurotics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 
125, 240-246.—“A group of 20 neurotic subjects was 
exposed to mild stress on two occasions with an 
interval of one month intervening, and some physio- 
logical responses were measured on each occasion. 
Peak response was obtained in the same system in 8 
out of 20 subjects. Patterns of response do not appear 
to follow a rigid hierarchical schema. The consistent 
reactors had a higher average than the inconsistent 
reactors, In only a small minority of cases did the 
elective physiological system in which peak values 
were obtained on both occasions correspond either to 
the presenting symptoms or the locus minoris re- 
sistentiae. Those individuals whose personality at- 
titudes were characterized by suppression of anger 
were more consistent reactors than the other groups." 
—N. H. Pronko. 


4430. Fregly, M. J., Marshall, N. B., & Mayer, J. 
(U. Florida) Effect of changes in ambient tem- 
perature on spontaneous activity, food intake and 
body weight of mice. Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 188, 
435-438.—Experimental obesity was produced in mice 
following administration of goldthioglucose which 
destroys the ventromedial area of the hypothalamus, 
Such animals were unable to adjust their food intake 
to meet the increased energy requirements due to cold. 
At all ambient temperatures above 15°C the spon- 
taneous activity of these animals was less than that 
observed for nonobese controls. Activity of obese 
mice was maximal at 19°C and minimal at 15°C or 
lower.—J. P. Zubek. 

4431. Hall, Robert A., & Dobrow, Bernard. 
(1201 Park Ave. at Meridian Rd. San Jose 26, 
Calif.) Psychogenesis in ulcerative colitis: A 
case report. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 388-389. 
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—A case of ulcerative colitis is reported as it oc- 
curred in a mother and her adoptive daughter. The 
sketchy and fragmentary psychodynamic clues avail- 
able are in line with psychogenic interpretation of 
the colitis.—N. H. Pronko. 

4432. Haward, L. R. C. (Winterton Hosp., Dur- 
ham, England) Stress in Pregnancy. Midwives 
Chron., 1958, 71(842), 42—43,—А short discussion of 
some factors in maternal stress which can produce 
postnatal effects in the neonate. The function of time 
of stress relative to the period of gestation is em- 
phasized in describing possible physical defects, and 
the possibility of conditioning fears in the foetus is 
also discussed. Some lessons for prenatal hygiene 
are suggested.—L. R. C. Haward. 


4433. Kalis, Betty L., Harris, Robert E., Soko- 
low, Maurice, & Carpenter, Lewis G. Response to 
psychological stress in patients with essential 
hypertension. Amer. Heart J., 1957, 53, 572-578.— 
“Thirty-six women, 14 with essential hypertension 
and 22 normal controls were observed in two psycho- 
dramatic situations. Both blood pressure and heart 
rate as well as psychological response to stress dif- 
fered for the two groups. Ratings based upon de- 
scriptions by observers and upon typescripts of psy- 
chodrama behavior showed that hypertensive women 
had poorer emotional and behavioral control, were 
less flexible and adaptive in the stress situations, and 
lacked appropriate assertiveness.”—S. L. Ornstein. 


4434. Kaplan, Harold 1, & Kaplan, Helen 
Singer. (110 E. 87th St, N.Y., 28) The psycho- 
somatic concept of obesity. J. nerv. ment. Dis, 
1957, 125, 181-201.—Obesity is described from a psy- 
chosomatic standpoint, and the pertinent literature 
covering both the psychologic and somatic factors is 
briefly reviewed and evaluated, The conclusion is 
drawn that the fundamental cause of the majority of 
cases of obesity is psychologically determined hyper- 
phagia of 2 types. The factors determining both 
types are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

4435. Kaplan, Stanley M., Gottschalk, Louis A., 
& Fleming, Dorothy E. (U. Cincinnati) Modifi- 
cations of oropharyngeal bacteria with changes in 
the psychodynamic state: A preliminary study. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 656-664.— 
"The oropharynx can be thought of as a culture 
medium whóse conditions change to some extent on 
the basis of the subject's emotional state, as well as in 
reaction to other factors, and these changes can in- 
fluence microbial implantation, growth, and prolifera- 
tion.” This hypothesis is tested by study of the 
"bacterial flora of the oropharynx of a 32 year old 
woman who had a history of recurrent upper respira- 
tory infections and rheumatic fever." The findings 
“strongly suggest that the percentage of both total 
Streptococcus and beta-hemolytic Streptococcus col- 
onies so cultured varied with her psychodynamic 
state” especially with reference to the manner in 
which the S handled her strong dependency needs. 
This study, viewed as a pilot one, is held to be 
worthy of further investigation—L. A. Pennington. 

4436. Kepecs, Joseph G. The oral triad applied 
to psychosomatic disorders. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1957, 26, 461-475.—A physiological dysfunction is 
considered to function as a mechanism of defense 
against the latent passive wish—the maintenance of 
a regressive breast cathexis—in the same way that 
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hypomania or depression disguises and denies the 
latently existing wish for satisfying narcissistic sleep. 
—L. N. Solomon. 


4437. Knapp, Peter Hobart, & Nemetz, S. 
Joseph. (Boston U.) Sources of tension in 
bronchial asthma ; a study of forty patients: Notes 
on mood, self-image, and the role of the voice. 
Psychosom. Med., 1957, 19, 466-485.—Clinical study 
of 40 adult asthmatic patients suggested that in per- 
sonal relationships the Ss showed an "intense cling- 
ing dependence" as a major area of conflict. Other 
sources of tension were their oral needs, nasal and 
olfactory preoccupations, concerns over crying, con- 
cealment, confession, and the content, acoustic and 
muscular aspects of their speech. Each factor "was 
important for many Ss but none had universal sig- 
nificance. We suggest that the oral-nasal-vocal re- 
spiratory apparatus may be sensitized in different 
ways for different Ss, and that one such way may be 
by identification with the respiratory patterns of 
other individuals." Several detailed case reports are 
appended.—L. A. Pennington. 


4438. Knapp, Peter Hobart; Nemetz, S. Joseph; 
Gilbert, Raymond R., Lowell, Francis C., 
Michelson, Alan L. (Boston U.) Personality 
variations in bronchial asthma; a study of forty 
patients: Notes on the relationship of psychosis 
and the problem of measuring maturity. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1957, 19, 443-465.—Psychodynamically 
oriented clinical study of 40 adult asthmatic Ss in- 
dicated that they ranged from the mildly neurotic to 
the severely disturbed. It was noted that the more 
severe the pulmonary disturbance, the more severe 
the personality disturbance. “We found no patient 
with asthma of severe degree who did not also have 
major personality problems. . . . Our interpretation 
is that asthma is one among many ways in which 
emotional difficulties manifest themselves." Detailed 
p reports are used illustratively.—L. A. Penning- 
on, 

4439. LeShan, L. (Inst. Appl. Biol, №. Y.) А 
psychosomatic hypothesis concerning the etiology 
of Hodgkin’s disease. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 565- 
575.—Investigation of the life history patterns of 20 
Patients with Hodgkin’s disease revealed a sequence 
of events which was typical for them and atypical for 
control groups. This sequence has 3 phases: (a) а 
childhood and adolescence marked by feelings of un- 
worthiness and guilt with no effective channels of self- 
expression; (b) a period in late adolescence or early 
adulthood marked by strong identification with a 
Peer group and an abnormally high level of physical 
and emotional activity; and (c) a period in which the 
telationship to the peer group is lost, the level of 
expressed energy returns to normal or below normal 
levels, and feelings of hopelessness and unworthiness 
are predominant. The first symptoms of the disease 
follow the establishment of the third phase. The 
Possible impact of this pattern on the lymphatic sys- 
tem and the manner in which constituents of this 
System might respond are discussed.—C. H. Ammons. 
{ 4440. Liberman, David. Humorismo еп la trans- 
erencia e. instinto de muerte, en un paciente 
obeso, (Humor in the transference and death in- 
Stinct in an obese patient.) Rev. Psicoandl., Buenos 
Aires, 1957, 14, 292-306.—A case presentation of a 
2-year-old male who develops an obesity in a short 
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time. The loss of an object that until then permitted 
an adjusted adaptation to reality precipitated the onset 
of the symptomatology. Humor and fatness are a 
reaction to frustration and tools of the death instinct. 
While they destroy the suffering that depression 
created they also kill the source of life itselt. The 
adipose penicle is a symbol of self-conservation but 
also of self-destruction.—M. Knobel. 

4441. Ljungberg, Lennart. Hysteria: A clinical, 
prognostic and genetic study. Acta Psychiat. 
neurol. Kbh., 1957, Suppl. 112, 162 p.— This investi- 
gation is based upon 381 propositi and 90 secondary 
cases all of which have exhibited hysterical reactions 
and were seen originally in Stockholm's neuropsy- 
chiatric clinics between 1931 and 1945. 50% had 
conversion symptoms and the average age was 28-5 
years. After observation lasting 1, 5, 10, and 15 
years respectively only 38%, 23%, 21%, and 20% had 
Symptoms remaining. Women were more often un- 
married or divorced, they were more prone to suicide 
and more of them had IQs below 90 while both sexes 
have more often criminal tendencies and a higher 
morbidity risk for psychoses than the normal popula- 
tion. Average life expectency is decreased 15%. 
Almost 50% had “abnormal personalities." Polygenic 
transmission is most probable, unfavorable home con- 
ditions and affected parents do not increase the 
morbidity risk for siblings. 180 references.—R. 
Kaelbling. 

4442. Luminet, Daniel. (Brugmann Hosp., Brus- 
sels) Psychothérapie bréve de lasthme bronchi- 
que. (Short psychotherapy with bronchial asthma.) 
Acta neurol. Belg., 1957, 57, 582-587.—The author 
points out that the asthmatic has a compulsive need 
to "give" to a maternal figure. A systematic frustra- 
tion of this need cause the asthmatic crises. The 
interpretation of the conflict in the course of the 
transference during brief psychotherapy enables the 
patient to become conscious of his neurotic problem 
towards the maternal figure.—V. Sanua. 

4443, Mani, K. S. (All India Institute Mental 
Health, Bangalore) A case of carcinoma prostate 
with predominantly neurological manifestations. 
Pratibha, 1958, 1, 75-79.—A case has been described 
to show that a carcinoma of the prostate can exist 
with complete absence of genito-urinary symptoms 
and with the prostate normal on digital palpation.—U. 
Pareek. 

4444, Paul, H. Der Mechanismus einer Flucht 
in die Dystrophie. (The mechanism of a flight into 
dystrophy.) 2. Psychother, med. Psychol., 1957, 7, 
249—257.—The 4 phases of a prisoner of war's flight 
into hunger to secure release are: decision, hospital- 
ization, crisis, and termination, the last phase ending 
in death or return home. This same conceptual 
model can be applied, with modifications, to other 
kinds of flight into illness.—E. W. Eng. ү 

4445. Pliigge, Herbert. Zur Phánomenologie 
des Leib-Erlebens besonders bei inneren Krank- 
heiten. (On the phenomenology of bodily experi- 
ence, especially in the internal ilnesses.) Jb. Psy- 
chol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 155-168.—When well, the 
body is not noticed but simply provides the conditions 
for experience of the surrounding world. When un- 
well, particular organs or regions of the body claim 
unwonted attention, and there are sometimes feelings 
of pressure or weight and/or altered experience ot 
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“inner space," At the same time the quality and 
clearness of the awareness of our bodily condition is 
affected by the momentary character of our relation- 
ships with the surrounding world—E. W. Eng. 

4446, Richmond, Julius B, & Eddy, Evelyn. 
(Upstate Med. Center, Syracuse, N.Y.) Rumina- 
tion: A psychosomatic syndrome. Psychiat. res. 
Rep., 1957, 8, 1-11.—Clinical and medical study of 4 
infants and their mothers suggested that regurgita- 
tion “develops in response to a disordered relation- 
ship between parents and baby.” Suggestions are 
made for additional study in this area—L. А. Pen- 
nington. 

4447. Schellack, D. (Berlin, Salzburgerstr. 10) 
Neurosenpsychologische Faktoren in der Aetio- 
logie und Pathogenese der Tonsillitis. I Tiel. 
(Psychological factors in the etiology and patho- 
genesis of tonsillitis. Part I.) Z. psycho. som. Med., 
1957, 3, 265-276.—The etiology of tonsillitis and 
angina of the throat is traced to pregenital oral con- 
flicts, such that giving and investment of love in 
others is perceived as a danger by the patient of being 
overwhelmed (swallowed up). These fears are con- 
nected with projected needs to "swallow up" other 
people and find expression in angina symptoms of the 
throat. To illustrate this formulation, the author 
discusses case histories of some of his own patients 
and some of other investigators, among them the case 
of “little Hans" by Freud.—L. Katz. 

4448. Silverman, Albert J., Cohen, Sanford I., & 
Zuidema, George D. Psychosomatic factors in 
“black-out.” J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1957, 125, 64-68. 
Оп the basis of interviews with pilots, observations 
of and discussions with centrifuged Ss and an analysis 
of the “emotional diaries” of 2 Ss, a sychosomatic 
factor appeared to be identified in ЛА акр to G- 
forces, Increased tolerance was related to aggressive 
feelings while lower black-out levels were - Ren to 
anxiety. The relationship of these emotions to adren- 
alin-noradrenaline levels and, therefore, to G-tolerance 
is discussed, 16 references,—N. Н. Pronko. 

4449, Sperling, Melitta. The o-analytic 
treatment of ulcerative colitis. Ara raphe, 
Anal., 1957, 38, 341-349.—Cites a case of ulcerative 
colitis which was successfully treated by psycho- 
analysis to disprove the current opinion that it is best 
not to treat these cases psychoanalytically lest the 
uncovered material precipitate a psychotic breakdown. 
Proper psychoanalytic treatment can cure the colitis 
and forestall the underlying psychotic trends.—G. 
Elias, 

4450, Suchanek-Fróhlich, М. (Psychiatrische 

und Nervenklinik der Universitit, Wien, Austria) 
Psychosomatische Betrachtungen zur Therapie der 
Fettsucht. (Psychosomatic considerations about the 
therapy of obesity.) Z. psycho. som, Med., 1957, 3, 
286-290.—Obesity is not simply the result of too much 
food intake, but is determined by rate of resorption 
and excretion along the gastro-intestinal tract. A 
schematic representation (with diagram) is offered 
of the various somatic areas and functions where 
therapeutic regulation might be of benefit to the pa- 
tient. In addition to psychotherapy, which is always 
necessary in these cases, the author recommends care- 
ful history taking to clarify in which somatic area 
and by what methods direct physical intervention 
should be undertaken.—L. Katz. 
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4451. Veit, H. Dysmenorrhoen bei Frauen voi 
athletischer Konstitution. — (Dysmenorrheas 
women of athletic constitution.) Z. Psychother, med, 
Psychol., 1957, 7, 258-261—Women of Kretschmer’s — 
athletic constitutional type tend to have dysmenorrhea, 
And the contemporary shortage of men increases this 
likelihood for them by favoring the development of 
masculine personality characteristics. The clinical 
symptoms of dysmenorrhea in women of this type are 
also constitutionally conditioned, inasmuch as they 
patiently bear up under intense menstrual cramps. 
Discussion of their particular problem situation with 
them often affords relief —E. W. Eng. 


4452, Walton, Donald. (Rainhill Hosp., Liver- 
pool, England) The application of learning theory 
to the treatment of hysterical aphonia. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1958, 34, 58.—Abstract. 


4453. Weber, Alfons. Psychische Störungen im 
Verlaufe kórperlicher Erkrankungen.  (Psycho- 
logical disturbances in the course of organic disease.) 
Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1957, 26, 211-218.— The second 
part of this article covers behavioral disturbances 
concomitant to disorders of the endocrine glands and 
epilepsy. Endocrine disorders tend to have symptoms 
of changed: energy; physical appetites (e.g. needs 
for drinking, food, sleep, sex); and mood. In epi- 
lepsy, which may exist without any convulsive at- 
tacks, suspicious symptoms are: (a) behavioral dif- 
ficulties without apparent environmental cause, (b) 
sudden periods of behavioral difficulties or peculiarity 
of short duration and/or associated with clouding of 
consciousness, and (c) the known presence of epi- 
lepsy in the family, Several short case histories serve 
as illustrations of these difficulties. While the diag- 
nosis must be made by a physician, awareness of these 
possibilities by teachers, guidance counselors, and 
others will help in the early detection of these dis- 
orders, Early treatment may prevent further psycho- 
logical damage.—D. Е. Mindlin. 


4454, Weinberg, 


Miriam.  (Hasharon Hosp. 
Petah Tikva) Hareka haémotsyonali shel kiv 
hatresarion. (The emotional basis of duodenal 
ulcer.) Dapim Refuiim, 1957, 16, 48-64.—The emo- 
tional behavior of 16 ulcer sick, 25-64 years old, most 
of them male, was studied; case studies of all these 
are given. A psychiatric interview, carried out some- 
times before the operation and always after it, showed 
improving of emotional behavior after operation in 11 
cases in a follow-up period of 1-5 years. The differ- 
ence between psychosomatic phenomena and hysteria 
is analyzed.—H. Ormian. 


CriNICAL NEUROLOGY 


4455. Aaronson, Bernard S. (Trenton State 
Hosp, Trenton, N.J.) The influence of seizure 
ре оп seizure occurrence. J. nerv, ment. 

is, 1957, 125, 507-510.— The records of seizure 
incidence of female wards at the New Castle State 
Hospital were gathered for September, 1956, and the 
total frequency of seizures of each patient was de- 
termined for the same month. It was found that 
when the seizure frequencies in part of a group in- 
crease for known reasons, the frequencies in the rest 
of the group also increase. These results are related 


to Skinner's concept of echoic behavior.—N. H. 
Pronko. 
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4456. Alfandry, I. Beayat hakipaon mibehina 
nerologit. (Neurological aspects of epilepsy.) Hare- 
fuah, 1957, 52, 283-288.—The causal investigation is 
rendered difficult due to not infrequent combination of 
some cause factors. In about 40% of 407 cases of 
epilepsy it was impossible to discover any plausible 
cause. The principal identified causes were: birth or 
accidental trauma (30%), organic brain damage 
(25%), heredity (several cases), not direct causes. 
A satisfactory explanation of the paralytic, inhibitory, 
or negative seizure is still lacking. “Psychomotor 
epilepsy” is not a homogenous group of phenomena; 
it seems to be a focal type of epilepsy, most fre- 
quently temporal. Identifying temporal and psycho- 
motor epilepsy is not justified. English and French 
summaries.—4. Ormian. 


4457. Baus, Gaston J., Letson, L. LaVergne, & 
Russell, Edith. (Children’s Hosp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Group sessions for parents of children 
with epilepsy. J. Pediat., 1958, 52, 270-274.—A suc- 
cessful plan of group sessions with parents of children 
with epilepsy, under way for 2 years, is described.— 
M. C. Templin. 


4458. Bingel, A. (Brooke Army Med. Center, Ft. 
Sam Houston, Texas) Reading epilepsy. Neurol- 
ogy, 1957, 7, 752-756.—3 cases of epilepsy in young 
adult males in which the precipitating cause appeared 
to be reading are described. The seizure patterns 
were grand mal in type and appeared resistant to 
usual anticonvulsant medication. These cases are 
related to others which the writer suggests may form 
à special group, all depending upon a specific pre- 
cipitating circumstance, and for which he suggests 
the term: “exogenously precipitated epilepsies."—L. 
I, O'Kelly. 


4459. Brown, Edward E. (407 N. Main St., Ash- 
land, Ore.) Tics (habit spasms) secondary to 
Sinusitis. Arch. Pediat., 1957, 74, 39-46.—8 cases 
were reviewed from a group of 34 tic patients seen 
in pediatric practice and the following conclusions 
made: tics or habit spasms of children are almost 
invariably caused by chronic sinusitis, a condition 
frequently undiagnosed; the most common habit 
Spasms include blinking, nose twitching, mouth jerk- 
mg; most tics are initially purposeful, protecting 
Against photophobia of sinusitis; habit spasms pro- 
ducing a variety of strange noises may be noted in 
Older children; toxins, when under tension in in- 
fected areas, enlarge cervical nodes and pass into the 
Circulation, producing many systemic symptoms, in- 
cluding new tics. Treatment of chronic sinusitis 
quickly abates most habit spasms of children.—L. P. 
Lipsitt. 


4460. Bryan, G. Elizabeth, & Brown, Moroni H. 
(U. Utah)” A method for differential diagnosis of 
rain damage in adolescents. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1957, 125, 69-72.—In an attempt to refine Hewson's 
Tatio method for the detection of cerebral pathology, a 
Study was designed in which an experimental group 
of 40 adolescents with suspected or known brain 
damage was compared with a control group of 80 
carly adolescents (ages 12-15) and 80 late adoles- 
cents (aged 17-20). Among other findings, rela- 
tionships between present IQ and S's age indicated 
that early-injured Ss had lower IQs than later-in- 
Jured Ss.—N. Н, Pronko. 
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4461. Cooper, JE D., Halliday, A. M., & Red- 
fearn, J. W. T. Apparatus for the study of human 
tremor and stretch reflexes. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1957, 9, 546-550.—An inertialess system for 
recording human tremor is described and also a 
method for studying human stretch reflexes in which 
both S and К can be measured.—R. J. Ellingson, 

4462. Dalla Barba, Giampietro. (U. Padua) 
L'efficienza intellettiva degli epilettici ai tests 
mentali. (Intellectual efficiency of epileptics on men- 
tal tests.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol, Psichiat., 1957, 18, 
459-488.—Clinical belief in the prevalence of intel- 
lectual deterioration in epileptics has not been con- 
firmed by mental testing. This discrepancy may be 
due to confusion between the concepts of intelligence 
and intellectual efficiency and also to unorthodox 
usage of tests. The author concludes that neither 
decay of intellectual efficiency linked to epilepsy nor 
pathological mental deterioration in Babcock’s and 
Wechsler's sense have been demonstrated with cer- 
tainty. Research using intelligence tests and bat- 
teries to measure intellectual efficiency could lead to 
revision of this conclusion.—E. Rosen. 

4463. Eames, Thomas H. (Boston, Mass.) Fre- 
quency of cerebral lateral dominance variations 
among school children of premature and full-term 
birth. J. Pediat, 1957, 51, 300-302.—About 10% 
more lateral dominance variation from either right 
eyedness and right handedness or left eyedness and 
left handedness was found among 43 children rangin 
from 5 to 17 years whose birth weight was under 53 
pounds than among a control group born at full-term. 
—M. C. Templin. 

4464. Fazio, C. & Sacchi, U. Experimental 
catalepsy produced by substances introduced into 
ЕВА spaces and ventricles, In 5. Garat- 
tini & V. Ghetti (Eds.), Psychotropic drugs (sce 33: 
3944), 104-109,—Experimental study of the injection 
of selected drugs, particularly 5-Hydroxytryptamine, 
in animal Ss indicates that this is accompanied by a 
cataleptic reaction which varies in presence, absence, 
or degree with the species studied. The hypothesis 
is developed that catalepsy can be elicited by “differ- 
ent substances acting upon different structures of the 
nervous system and that therefore no unique and 
exclusive mechanism exists.” These and other find- 
ings have not been found fruitful in approaching 
such problems as that of dementia praecox. 16 refer- 
ences,—L, A. Pennington. 

4465. Glaser, Gilbert H. (Yale U. School Medi- 
cine) Visceral manifestations of epilepsy. Yale J. 
Biol. Med., 1957, 30, 176-186,—Visceral disorders oc- 
curring in epilepsy "may be a primary perceptual dis- 
order of central visceral sensory centers, or a second- 
ary experience derived from peripheral autonomic 
dysfunction centrally induced. . . . The anatomic cir- 
cuits involve mainly the limbic system, motor and 
premotor cortex, and the hypothalamus. '—W. A. Wil- 
son, Jr. 

4466. Haase, H.-J. (Mediz. Akademie Düssel- 
dorf, Germany) Die aktive retrograde Umdeutung 
der Gegenwarts-situation : _Psychopathologische 
und klinische Abgrenzung einer besonderen psy- 
choorganischen Reaktionsform. (Active retrograde 
reinterpretation of the present situation: Psycho- 
pathological and clinical delineation of a special psy- 
cho-organic form of reaction.) Nervenarst, 1957, 28, 
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250-259.—This syndrome, as established by the au- 
thor, is described and interpreted as stimulation or 
loss of inhibition at centers in the brainstem. There 
is a paramnesia with good memory for material 
distant to the reinterpreted present situation. Differ- 
entiation from organic dementia is outlined, 32 refer- 
ences,—M. Kaelbling. 


4467. Halstead, H. Some observations on chil- 
dren with epilepsy. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 
36, 29.—Abstract. 


4468. Helman, Z. Mentalité projective et épi- 
lepto- sensorialité: Psychopathologie de Tépilipsie 
de H. Wallon et F. Minkowska. (Projective men- 
tality and epilepto-"sensoriality" : Psychopathology of 
epilepsy according to H. Wallon and F. Minkowska.) 
Ann. méd. psychol., 1957, 1(2), 243-258.—H. Wal- 
lon and F, Minkowska have both made the epileptic 
personality a focal point of their research. The 
former, applying the notion of “projective mentality” 
to epileptics, extends it to genetic psychology and 
typology. The latter, probing the epileptic psycho- 
pathology with numerous Rorschach studies, de- 
scribes the “epileptoid” personality and differentiates 
it from schizoid states. Both reveal similar features 
in the epileptic psychopathology: an emphasis on 
the concrete, a strong adhesiveness to the immediate 
object, and the explosive quality of motor discharges, 
—M. D. Stein, 

4469. Holmes, Jack A, & Hyman, William. 
Spelling disability and asyntaxia in a case involv- 
ing injury to the language formulation area of the 
brain. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 542-550.—A case 
history is presented with clinical evidence indicating 
patient originally had suffered a traumatic intracere- 
bral hemorrhage, which had absorbed, resulting in 
impairment of area 37 on the major side. Intensive 
differential testing was done to increase understand- 
ing of relationship of cerebral localization to psycho- 
educational phenomena, Among findings and con- 
clusions : (а) Evidence that writing from dictation 
type of spelling ability and the proofreader’s type of 
spelling ability are not one and the same. (b) Impli- 
cation that in area of spelling, an empirical relation- 
ship has been established between substrata factor 
theory and cerebral localization. (c) Evidence that 
agraphia can be caused by a basic inability to for- 
mulate letters of words, despite patient's knowledge 
of when they are spelled correct! ly—S. M. Schoon- 
over, 

4470. Ishikura, Reiziro. (Kyushu U.) Spike 
and wave complex in the E G and clinical pic- 
tures. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1957, 11, 58-69.— 
Analysis of EEG records showing spike and wave 
patterns of 70 patients of both sexes ranging in age 
from 3 to 31 years reveals the following: (a) Spike 
and wave patterns are closely related to epilepsy ih 
childhood, with minor seizures being most frequent, 
major seizures less and psychomotor seizures rela- 
tively rare. (b) Slow EEG patterns are associated 
more frequently with behavior disorders, mental de- 
ficiency, brain damage and neurological symptoms 
than are fast patterns. (c) Drugs which diminish 
clinical seizures also reduce the spike and wave EEG 
patterns. (d) Spike and wave patterns are closely 
related to immaturity of the brain; there may ibe 
qualitative differences between fast and slow spike 
and wave groups. 21 references.—M. L. Simmel. 
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4471. Lebovits, Benjamin Z., & Lakin, Martin, 
(VA Hosp. Chicago 11, Ш.) Body image and 
paralytic poliomyelitis: An experimental approach, 
J. neru. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 518-523.— Body image 
in paralytic polio was investigated in 15 paralytic 
polio patients and 15 controls. No differences were 
found in body image per se although greater concern 
was aroused by certain body parts in the polio pa- 
tients.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4472. Levin, Max. (350 Central Park West, 
NYC) Premature waking and post-dormitial pa- 
ralysis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 140-141.—A 
case report is presented to show how premature wak- 
ing may cause post-dormitial paralysis, a condition 
explainable in terms of motor centers that are caught 
“unprepared for action.”—N, Н. Pronko. 

4473. Livingston, Samuel (Baltimore, Md.) 
The social management of the epileptic child and 
his parents. J. Pediat, 1957, 51, 137-145.—Em- 
phasizing that in therapy the primary purpose is "the 
rehabilitation of the patient to a life as nearly normal 
as possible within the limitations of the disability," 
the following are considered: the attitude of the 
parents toward epilepsy and toward the child; the 
relationship of the patient to his disability and to- 
ward those about him; and specific social and training 
considerations for the epileptic.—M. C. Templin. 

4474. Loveland, N., Smith, B., & Forster, F. M. 
(Georgetown U.) Mental and emotional changes 
in epileptic patients on continuous anticonvulsant 
medication: A preliminary report. Neurology, 
1957, 7, 856-865.—A battery of performance and pro- 
jective tests was given to 26 epileptic patients before 
medication and again after 3 months of medication. 
Medication varied according to the needs of each 
individual. Out of 2000 t tests and product-moment 
Coefficients of correlation computed on the test-retest 
changes in 72 different scores, only 44 were found 
to be significant for the epileptic group as compared 
with non-epileptic individually matched controls.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

4475. Lyle, Jean, & Rioux, Joseph Berchmans. 
Relation of military assignment to choice of con- 
version symptoms. US Armed Forces med. J „ 
1957, 8, 1686-1690.—*A case of hysterical paralysis 
of the right hand in a left-handed military policeman 
is presented, and the specific form taken by the disease 
in relation to the assignment is stressed. An im- 
portant function of the assignment and the function 
least important to the individual—use of the right 
hand—fell prey to the process of conversion. The 
choice of this hysterical Symptom seems to have been 
determined by the maximal benefit gained in return 
for the minimal discomfort suffered under the condi- 
tion existing."—G. H. Crampton, 

4476. Monsour, Karem J. Migraine: Dynamics 
and choice of symptom. Psychoanal. Quart., 1957, 
26, 476-493.—Migraine attacks in women are stimu- 
lated by conflict over sexual desires that revive 
competition and anger toward women, which is re- 
pressed. Anxiety and guilt over these rivalrous feel- 
ings force retreat to a masochistic attitude, which is 
reflected by the migraine headaches. The same dy- 
namic factors appear to operate in men with migraine. 
Their repressed passive homosexual desires are an 
identification with a masochistic mother.—L. М. Solo- 
mon. 
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4477. Oyer, Herbert J., & Fleeman, Carolyn S. 
(Ohio State U.) Social therapy for individuals 
having cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1957, 
18, 12-14.—The aims for the Lima, Ohio city park, 
9-week day camp program are presented and its 
purpose is described briefly.—T. E. Newland. 


4478. Parsons, Oscar A., Stewart, Kenneth D., 
& Arenberg, David. (U. Nebraska) Impairment 
of abstracting ability in multiple sclerosis. J. nerv. 
теті. Dis., 1957, 125, 221-225.—A series of 17 mul- 
tiple sclerosis patients was matched with a control 
group on the variables of age, education, intelligence, 
race, and sex. Both groups were then given the 
Grassi Block Substitution Test. Results confirmed 
the prediction that patients with multiple sclerosis 
would manifest a loss in the ability to function at the 
abstract level.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4479. Perron, R., & de Gobineau, H. Contribu- 
tion au dépistage et au diagnostic de l'épilepsie 
par les moyens de l'analyse graphométrique. (Study 
on identification and diagnosis of epilepsy, by means 
of handwriting analysis.) Travail hum., 1957, 20, 
323-338.—Samples of handwriting were obtained 
from 37 epileptics and 63 psychoneurotics, with 6 
psychologists scoring the writing on a 12-item blank, 
giving the 12 features most characteristic of epileptic 
handwriting. The differential diagnosis of epilepsy 
was right 75% of instances, and agreement among 
judges correlated .90.—R. W. Husband. 

4480. Phelps, Winthrop M., Hopkins, Thomas 
W., & Cousins, Robert. The cerebral palsied 
child: A guide for parents. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1958. xiv, 237 p. $3.95.—In terms of the 
senior author's methods with cerebral palsied children, 
the content is of value, not only to parents of such 
children, but also to therapists and educators working 
inthis area. Starting with a brief orientation as to 
the physical background and characteristics of the 
condition, the coverage includes descriptions of vari- 
ous therapies, evaluation of the child's potentialities, 
parental adjustment problems, personal and social ad- 
Justmental counsel, educational provisions, and occu- 
pational outlooks. There are 2 appendices: a list of 
United Cerebral Palsy Association affiliates (by 
States), and a directory of day schools and boarding 
facilities for cerebral palsied and orthopedically handi- 
Capped children (by region).—T. E. Newland. 

4481. Porter, Van C. (Columbia, S. C.) The 
Cerebral-palsied deaf pupil. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1957, 
102, 359-363. Questionnaire data obtained from di- 
Tectors of 99 schools and classes for the crippled, 92 
teachers in such settings, directors of 66 schools and 
Classes for the deaf or hard of hearing, and 100 
teachers therein are reported in gross form. "Of the 
358 deaf cerebral-palsied pupils in the schools and 
classes for the crippled, 36.4% had a severe or total 
Ios loss and 34.295 had a moderate degree of 
„caring loss. Of the 199 deaf cerebral-palsied pupils 
in the schools and classes for the deaf, 14% were 
Severely handicapped with cerebral palsy and 56% 
Were moderately handicapped." Findings are cited 
With respect to implications concerning adequacy of 
Programs, staff training, and vocational training op- 
Portunities, Directors of both kinds of educational 
Programs are agreed that such dual-handicapped 
children should be in the kind of program best suited 
9 the more serious handicap, but are in disagreement 
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as to which of the two handicapping conditions is the 
more serious.—T. E. Newland. 


4482. Power, Thomas D. (Spelga, Killowen, 
County Down, Northern Ireland) А psychiatrist 
looks at epilepsy. J, nerv. ment. Dis., 1957, 125, 
279-292.—A general convulsion is considered from 3 
clinical aspects: as dissolution or evolutionary re- 
versal, repetition of movement, and fusion of move- 
ment. These are all considered as adaptive reactions 
to neurological stress. These 3 mechanisms are also 
discussed as they appear in the postseizure confusional 
state and other normal and abnormal mental condi- 
tions and as they "contribute towards the achieve- 
ment of funcional unification or increased homoge- 
neity."—N. Н. Pronko. 


4483. Rainaut, Jean. (Dakar) Paralysie géné- 
rale en milieu africain. (General paralysis in 
Africa.) Ann, méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(2), 209-221, 
—While general paretic cases are becoming rare in 
Europe, they are still numerous in Africa, where the 
natives are less likely to recognize its psychopatho- 


"logical symptomatology. Penicillin is the treatment 


of choice.—M. D. Stein. 


4484, Roda P. E. Proyección neuro-psíquica 
de las hepatopatias. (Neuropsychic projection of 
liver diseases.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1957, 
20, 181-193.—There is a close relationship between 
the liver and the central and peripheral nervous sys- 
tem. Diseases of the liver, therefore, often lead to 
neurological and mental symptoms.—R. M. Frumkin, 


4485. Ross, Eberhard. Dystonie, Ataxie und 
Starre des vegetativen Systems bei alten Men- 
schen, Zerebralsklerotikern unde Parkinsonkran- 
ken. (Dystonia, ataxia, and rigidity of the vegeta- 
tive system among aged cerebrosclerotic and Parkin- 
sonian invalids.) Z. Altersforsch., 1957, 11, 34-60, 
—A clinical report on Parkinsonian disorders among 
the aged. 1-page references.—R. M. Frumkin, 


4486. Ruffler, Gerhard. Zur Bedeutung der 
Anamnese fiir die psychosomatische Fragestellung, 
dargestellt an einer Anfallskranken. (The signifi- 
cance of the anamnesis for the psychosomatic ap- 
proach, illustrated by a patient with seizures.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1957, 11, 416-458.—For an understanding of 
the patient that goes beyond a primarily psychological 
or physiological approach, a comprehensive anamnesis 
is necessary, one that embraces possible organic and 
functional, constitutional and life history contribu- 
tions to the current disorder. The interweaving of 
all these kinds of themes is illustrated in the detailed, 
multiperspective diagnosis of a patient who suffered 
from periodic seizures of an initially ambiguous 
hysterical or epileptic appearance-—E. W. Eng. 


4487. Sal y Rosas, Federigo. (Peru) Influence 
probable de l'état de veille et de sommeil sur les 
crises épileptiques. (Possible influence of sleep and 
wakefulness on epileptic seizures.) Ann. méd.-psy- 
chol., 1957, 2(4), 706-722.—146 epileptic patients 
were examined to determine the proportion of their 
seizures during sleep and during waking hours. It 
was found that 34 of the seizures occured during 
periods of wakefulness, which, according to the 
author, are more likely to subject the patient to the 
kind of overstimulation etiologically responsible for 
epilepsy in the first place. 32 references.—M. D. 


Stein. 
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4488. Schulman, Sidney. (U. Chicago Clinics) 
Bilateral symmetrical degeneration of the thala- 
mus: A clinico-pathological study. J. Neuropath. 
exp. Neurol., 1957, 16, 446-470.—“The case of a 50 
year old man is reported who died in coma after an 
illness of 6 months duration characterized by the 
early development of progressive intellectual de- 
terioration, and, later, by ataxia, choreoathetosis, 
bizarre disturbances in behavior and clonic convulsive 
movements. The pathological basis for this condi- 
tion consisted of extensive, bilaterally, symmetrical 
degeneration of thalamic neurons. The etiology is 
unknown, but the nature of the lesion was such as to 
suggest the action of a toxin of obscure origin.” 2 
similar published cases are discussed in detail. 49 
references —M. L. Simmel. 


4489, Skatvedt, Marit, & Morley, D. E. (Uni- 
versity Hosp, Oslo, Norway) Cerebral palsied 
monovular twins. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 343.— 
Cerebral palsy appearing in a pair of monovular twins 
is reported. The family history is essentially normal 
and heredity seemed to be noncontributory. Simi- 
larity of involvement was shown by neurological ex- 
amination, pneumoencephalography, and electromyo- 
graphic examination. The twins were born with 
marked prematurity, with extremely low birth weight, 
and a history of cyanosis. Recent EEGs show es- 
sentially normal patterns for each girl. The twins 
showed a complex variety of symptoms of various 
sorts described in the report.—M. F, Palmer. 


4490. Stern, J. А., McDonald, D. G., & Werboff, 
J. (Washington U. School of Medicine) Relation- 
ship between development of fractures during 
ECS, type of convulsion and weight of animals. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1957, 189, 381-383.—Male albino 
rats undergoing a series of electroconvulsive shocks 
showed two distinct types of seizure patterns, a tonic- 
clonic and a clonic conyulsive pattern, A significant 
relationship between weight and type of convulsive 
pattern was found.—J. P. Zubek. 


4491. Stevens, G. D., & Birch, J. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) A proposal for clarification of the 
terminology used to describe brain injured chil- 
dren. Except. Child., 1954, 23, 346-349.— The term 
"brain-injured children" has been used to describe 
children with disturbances in perception, learning, 
thinking, and personality. The authors point out 
that it is an inappropriate label since the term also 
refers to other conditions not related to the symptom 
complex, is an overgeneralization, and does not help 
in the development of a sound therapeutic approach. 
The authors suggest the term “Strauss syndrome" be 
used to describe a child with the above symptom 
complex.—J. J. Gallagher. 


4492. Weinstein, S., Semmes, J., Ghent, L., & 
Teuber, H.-L. Spatial orientation in man after 
cerebral injury: II. Analysis according to con- 
comitant defects. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 249-263.— 
Spatial disorientation after brain injury has disagree- 
ment on location of the responsible lesion and even 
more on nature of the deficit. This was tested by 
route-finding in which maps were perceived exclu- 
sively through touch and through vision. This was 
not a loss of general intelligence, nor a visual or 
tactual agnosia, nor receptive impairment in these 
modalities. As conclusion, spatial disorientation was 
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associated with severe somesthetic defect, i.e., parietal 
injury.—R. W. Husband. 

4493. Weinstein, Sidney, & Teuber, Hans-Lukas, 
(Bellevue Medical Center, New York U.) The role 
of preinjury education and intelligence level in 
intellectual loss after brain injury. J. comp. physiol, 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 535-539.—"It has been suggested 
that degree of education may positively influence 
man's ability to withstand intellectual deterioration 
after brain injury.” This prediction was examined 
in a population of 62 brain-injured men and 50 con- 
trols. The results did not support the hypothesis that 
preinjury education and preinjury scores on a gen- 
eral intelligence test (AGCT) are related to magni- 
tude of loss (on AGCT) after injury.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

4494. Wortis, Helen. (Hosp. for Special Sur- 
gery, N.Y.C.) The patient with childhood spastic 
hemiplegia: Motivation for prolonged clinic care. 
Amer. J. phys. Med., 1957, 36, 90-93.—Author notes 
that “most services for the cerebral palsied are planned 
for the treatment of children rather than for adults.” 
The older patient tended to drop out of the clinic 
voluntarily. “A review was made of all older pa- 
tients with spastic hemiplegia . . . known to a Cere- 
bral Palsy Clinic for 5 years or more and who were 
currently active." Cases were known since child- 
hood. "In most cases, the patient's main need was 
for educational, vocational, or personal guidance and 
was not a medical problem. . . . these same problems 
had been evident in . . . childhood, but . . . resources 

. меге inadequate." Author recommends “social 
services and psychological guidance . . . be an in- 
dispensible adjunct to the medical service.”—F. A. 
Whitehouse. 

4495, Zeichner, Abraham M. (Fairfield State 
Hospital, Newton, Conn.) Observations on individ- 
ual and group counseling of the individual with 
cerebral palsy. Except. Child., 1957, 23, 305-352, 
383.—2 ways in which psychotherapy can be useful 
in aiding the adolescent with cerebral palsy are in the 
prevention of social isolation and correction of mal- 
adaptive behavior. It is often advantageous to treat 
the cerebral palsied youngster in groups of adoles- 
cents not similarly affected—J. J. Gallagher. 


(See also Abstracts 2583, 3951, 4257) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


4496. Acker, Martin. (Stanford U. School of 
Medicine) Vocational rehabilitation of the rheu- 
matoid arthritis. J. Rehabilit., 1957, 23, 12-13, 20- 
21, 31-32.—Based upon a service program which 
included "vocational evaluation, skill training, job 
placement, and follow-up for all persons accepted for 
assistance," the author describes several cases of rheu- 
matoid arthritis with regard to their vocational evalu- 
ation and training, the success with which they were 
placed, and their adjustment. 1 case which was psy- 
chologically unable to accept this type of help is also 
discussed. The author concludes that "understanding 
the effects of this disease on the emotional life of the 
patient, can result in the use of controlled but essen- 
tially normal living situations in the attempt to arrive 
at a satisfactory readjustment to competitive employ- 
ment."—M. A. Seidenfeld, 

4497. Bergman, Philip S. (Mount Sinai Hosp., 
N.Y.) Cerebral blindness: An analysis of twelve 
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cases, with especial reference to the electroen- 
cephalogram and patterns of recovery. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1957, 78, 568-584.—The 
etiological and prognostic aspects of cerebral blind- 
ness are discussed. Brain wave recordings indicated 
a partial to complete abolition of alpha activity “in 
addition to slow waves corresponding in location and 
severity to the nature of the underlying pathologic 
changes.” The pattern of recovery, studied in 4 
cases, showed the alpha activity to return with the 
improvement in vision. Post mortem study of 3 
cases showed bilateral anatomical changes in the 
calcarine cortex.—L. A. Pennington. 


4498. Blodgett, Harriet. A keystone to rehabili- 
tation. II. Crippled Child, 1958, 36, 13-15, 28. 


4499, Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. Luminosity 
losses in dichromats. Optician, 1957, 134, 315-318. 
—Luminosity losses are described for groups of Ss 
made up, respectively, of 5 protanopes, 5 deuteranopes, 
and 7 normal Ss. A loss has also been shown by 
threshold luminosity, flicker and luminance match 
measures for the dichromatic (basically deuteranopic) 
eye of a unilaterally color-blind subject. The implica- 
tions of the findings are considered. 


4500. Grewel, F., & Van Den Horst, A. P. J. M. 
Erfelijke aangeboren doofheid bij een een-eiige 
tweeling en haar psychische problematiek. (He- 
reditary congenital deafness in a pair of monozygotic 
twins and its psychological problems.) Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 358-366.—A brief case study 
with detailed data on the results of psychological tests 
in a case of hereditary congenital deafness in a pair 
of monozygotic twins.—R. H. Howwink. 


4501. Henri, Pierre. Les aveugles et la société. 
(The blind and society.) Paris, France: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1958. 465 p. Fr. 1600.— 
The blind individual’s search for integration is end- 
less, the problems in living in a world of the seeing, 
irreducible. These are developed in 3 sections: Part 
I, reactions of the seeing to blindness, including the 
concept of blindness; attitudes of children and the 
family to the affliction; marriage and the blind, Part 
II reviews the reactions of the blind to behavior of 
the sighted, including hostility of the physical world; 
the blind’s intellectual attitude to the sighted’s be- 
havior, Part III treats adjustment to blindness and 
to society, and efforts toward group integration — 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4502. Jacobs, A. Vocational rehabilitation of 
the blind. New Outlook Blind, 1957, 51, 286-292.— 
A “Bill of Rights” for blind persons is presented, 
based on vocational rehabilitation services which 
recognize the individual aptitudes, abilities, and in- 
terests of blind clients, and which aim to obtain suc- 
cessful placements for them in practically all fields of 
work.—N, J, Raskin. 

4503. Johnson, J. A., & Dishart, M. Letting the 
client judge. New Outlook Blind, 1958, 52, 75-77.— 

‘ollow-up interviews were conducted with 75 clients 
of the Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of an 8-week evaluation and 
adjustment program. Client judgments of the pro- 
gram were so beneficial that this procedure has been 
made permanent.—N. J. Raskin. 

4504. MacFarland, D. C. The importance of 
family attitudes in vocational rehabilitation. New 
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Outlook Blind, 1957, 51, 443-445.—Family attitudes 
play an important role in vocational rehabilitation. 
The practical solution to the problem is to employ a 
specialist on the vocational rehabilitation staff who 
concentrates exclusively on this area.—N. J. Raskin. 

4505. Madow, Leo. (Jefferson Medical Coll.) 
Cortical blindness. J. Neuropath. exp. Neurol., 
1958, 17, 324-332.— Case report of a patient with ap- 
parently complete loss of vision with pupillary re- 
action to light 18 years after an accident in which he 
had struck the left side of his head and had been 
unconscious for 3 weeks. Whether the patient did in 
fact have a visual agnosia was not tested.  Post- 
mortem examination revealed bilateral softening of 
occipital lobes, Macroscopic and microscopic findings 
are presented in detail together with a discussion of 
the various causes of so-called cortical blindness. 16 
геѓегепсеѕ.—М. L. Simmel. 

4506. Marks, M., Taylor, M., & Rusk, H. A. 
(New York U. Coll. of Medicine) Rehabilitation 
of the aphasic patient: A survey of three years’ 
experience in a rehabilitation setting. Neurology, 
1957, 7, 837-843.—205 aphastic patients were either 
evaluated or treated. Treatment was directed at total 
language or communication disturbances rather than 
just to speech difficulties, Rehabilitation was most 
successful with the expressive type of aphasia. Vari- 
ables such as handedness, education, length of therapy, 
and the cause of aphasia are data included in the sta- 
tistical survey.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

4507. Schunhoff, Hugo F. (W. Va. Schools for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Romney) The teaching of 
speech and by speech in public residential schools 
for the deaf in the United States, 1815-1955. Rom- 
ney, W. Va.: West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind, 1957. vi, 99 p. $2.00.— Teachers of deaf 
children have utilized speech in their instruction for 
some time, and some teachers have attempted to elicit 
speech from deaf children. The history of the use of 
speech in the education of the deaf is traced, sketchily 
in its European beginnings and more fully in the 
United States, from the year 1815, A second part 
reports the findings of a survey based on a question- 
naire in which the incidence of teaching by speech 
and of speech to the deaf is presented. The bibliog- 
raphy includes not only books but also documents 
from meetings, etc—I. J. Hirsh. 

4508. Waterhouse, Edward J. (Perkins School 
for the Blind, Watertown, Mass.) Helping the deaf- 
blind to face the future. J. Rehabilit., 1957, 23, 6-7, 
15-17.—The complexities of the dual handicap aris- 
ing from being both deaf and blind are discussed with 
particular reference to problems of education, the need 
for research in the areas of diagnosis and evaluation, 
and the social adjustment of the deaf-blind—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

4509. Young, Cecil, & McConnell, Freeman. 
(George Peabody Coll.) Retardation of vocabulary 
development in hard of hearing children. Except. 
Child., 1957, 23, 368-370.—A. group of 20 preadoles- 
cent hard-of-hearing children (mean hearing loss 51 
db) were matched with 20 hearing children on the 
variables of race, age, sex, and nonverbal intelligence, 
The hard-of-hearing children were significantly re- 
tarded in vocabulary development as measured by the 
Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test. It 
was concluded that a “mild to moderate hearing loss 
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4488. Schulman, Sidney. (U. Chicago Clinics) 
Bilateral symmetrical degeneration of the thala- 
mus: A clinico-pathological study. J. Neuropath. 
exp. Neurol., 1957, 16, 446-470.—“The case of a 50 
year old man is reported who died in coma after an 
illness of 6 months duration characterized by the 
early development of progressive intellectual de- 
terioration, and, later, by ataxia, choreoathetosis, 
bizarre disturbances in behavior and clonic convulsive 
movements. The pathological basis for this condi- 
tion consisted of extensive, bilaterally, symmetrical 
degeneration of thalamic neurons. The etiology is 
unknown, but the nature of the lesion was such as to 
suggest the action of a toxin of obscure origin.” 2 
similar published cases are discussed in detail. 49 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 


4489. Skatvedt, Marit, & Morley, D. E. (Uni- 
versity Hosp, Oslo, Norway) erebral palsied 
monovular twins. J. speech Dis., 1957, 22, 343.— 
Cerebral palsy appearing in a pair of monovular twins 
is reported. The family history is essentially normal 
and heredity seemed to be noncontributory, Ѕіті- 
larity of involvement was shown by neurological ex- 
amination, pneumoencephalography, and electromyo- 
graphic examination. The twins were born with 
marked prematurity, with extremely low birth weight, 
and a history of cyanosis. Recent EEGs show es- 
sentially normal patterns for each girl. The twins 
showed a complex variety of symptoms of various 
sorts described in the report.—M. F. Palmer. 


4490. Stern, J. A., McDonald, D. G., & Werboff, 
J. (Washington U. School of Medicine) Relation- 
Р n development of fractures during 
ECS, type of convulsion and weight of animals. 
Amer, J, Physiol., 1957, 189, 381-383,—Male albino 
rats undergoing a series of electroconvulsive shocks 
showed two distinct types of seizure patterns, a tonic- 
clonic and a clonic convulsive pattern, A Significant 
relationship between weight and type of convulsive 
pattern was found.—J. P. Zubek. 


4491. Stevens, G. D., & Birch, J. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) A proposal for clarification of the 
terminology used to describe brain injured chil- 
dren. Except. Child., 1954, 23, 346-349.— The term 
"brain-injured children" has been used to describe 
children with disturbances in perception, learning, 
thinking, and personality. The authors point out 
that it is an inappropriate label since the term also 
refers to other conditions not related to the symptom 
complex, is an overgeneralization, and does not help 
in the development of a sound therapeutic approach. 
The authors suggest the term "Strauss syndrome" be 
used to describe a child with the above symptom 
complex.—J. J. Gallagher. 


4492, Weinstein, S., Semmes, ]„ Ghent, L., & 
Teuber, H.-L. Spatial orientation in man after 
cerebral injury: II. Апа! according to con- 
comitant defects. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 249-263.— 
Spatial disorientation after brain injury has disagree- 
ment on location of the responsible lesion and even 
more on nature of the deficit. This was tested by 
route-finding in which maps were perceived exclu- 
sively through touch and through vision. This was 
not a loss of general intelligence, nor a visual or 
tactual agnosia, nor receptive impairment in these 
modalities. As conclusion, spatial disorientation was 
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associated with severe somesthetic defect, i.e., parietal 
injury.—R. W. Husband. 

4493. Weinstein, Sidney, & Teuber, Hans-Lukas. 
(Bellevue Medical Center, New York U.) The role 
of preinjury education and intelligence level in 
intellectual loss after brain injury. J. сотр. physiol, 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 535-539.—"It has been suggested 
that degree of education may positively influence 
man's ability to withstand intellectual deterioration 
after brain injury." This prediction was examined 
in a population of 62 brain-injured men and 50 con- 
trols. The results did not support the hypothesis that 
preinjury education and preinjury scores on a gen- 
eral intelligence test (AGCT) are related to magni- 
tude of loss (on AGCT) after injury.—L. 1. O'Kelly. 

4494. Wortis, Helen. (Hosp. for Special Sur- 
gery, N.Y.C.) The patient with childhood spastic 
hemiplegia: Motivation for prolonged clinic care, 
Amer, J. phys. Med., 1957, 36, 90-93.—Author notes 
that “most services for the cerebral palsied are planned 
for the treatment of children rather than for adults.” 
The older patient tended to drop out of the clinic 
voluntarily. “A review was made of all older pa- 
tients with spastic hemiplegia . . . known to a Cere- 
bral Palsy Clinic for 5 years or more and who were 
currently active.” Cases were known since child- 
hood. "In most cases, the patient's main need was 
for educational, vocational, or personal guidance and. 
was not a medical problem. . . . these same problems 
had been evident in... childhood, but . . . resources 

.. меге inadequate.” Author recommends “social 
services and psychological guidance . . . be an in- 
dispensible adjunct to the medical service."—F. A. 
Whitehouse. 

4495, Zeichner, Abraham M. (Fairfield State 
Hospital, Newton, Conn.) Observations on individ- 
ual and group counseling of the individual with 
cerebral palsy. Except. Child., 1957, 23, 305-352, 
383.—2 ways in which psychotherapy can be useful 
in aiding the adolescent with cerebral palsy are in the 
prevention of social isolation and correction of mal- 
adaptive behavior. It is often advantageous to treat 
the cerebral palsied youngster in groups of adoles- 
cents not similarly affected—J, J. Gallagher. 


(See also Abstracts 2583, 3951, 4257) 
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4496. Acker, Martin. (Stanford U. School of 
Medicine) Vocational rehabilitation of the rheu- 
matoid arthritis. J, Rehabilit,, 1957, 23, 12-13, 20- 
21, 31-32,—Based upon a service program which 
included “vocational evaluation, skill training, job 
placement, and follow-up for all persons accepted for 
assistance,” the author describes several cases of rheu- 
matoid arthritis with regard to their vocational evalu- 
ation and training, the success with which they were 
Placed, and their adjustment. 1 case which was psy- 
chologically unable to accept this type of help is also 
discussed, The author concludes that “understanding 
the effects of this disease on the emotional life of the 
Patient, can result in the use of controlled but essen- 
tially normal living situations in the attempt to arrive 
ata satisfactory readjustment to competitive employ- 
ment."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4497. Bergman, Philip S. (Mount Sinai Hosp., 
N.Y.) Cerebral bli Buses: AS analysis of twelve 
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cases, with especial reference to the electroen- 
cephalogram and patterns of recovery. AMA 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat, 1957, 78, 568-584.—The 
etiological and prognostic aspects of cerebral blind- 
ness are discussed, Brain wave recordings indicated 
a partial to complete abolition of alpha activity “in 
addition to slow waves corresponding in location and 
severity to the nature of the underlying pathologic 
changes.” The pattern of recovery, studied in 4 
cases, showed the alpha activity to return with the 
improvement in vision, Post mortem study of 3 
cases showed bilateral anatomical changes in the 
calcarine cortex.—L. 4. Pennington. 


4498. Blodgett, Harriet. A keystone to rehabili- 
tation. II. Crippled Child, 1958, 36, 13-15, 28. 


4499. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. Luminosi 
losses in dichromats. Optician, 1957, 134, 315-318. 
—Luminosity losses are described for groups of Ss 
made up, respectively, of 5 protanopes, 5 deuteranopes, 
and 7 normal Ss. А loss has also been shown b; 
threshold luminosity, flicker and luminance mate! 
measures for the dichromatic (basically deuteranopic) 
eye of a unilaterally color-blind subject. The implica- 
tions of the findings are considered. 


4500. Grewel, F., & Van Den Horst, A. P. J. M. 
Erfelijke aangeboren doofheid bij een een-eiige 
tweeling en haar psychische problematiek. (He- 
reditary congenital deafness in a pair of monozyj tic 
twins and its psychological problems.) Ned. ijd- 
schr, Psychol., 1957, 12, 358-366.—A brief case study 
with detailed data on the results of psychological tests 
in a case of hereditary Vx deafness in a pair 
of monozygotic twins.—K. Н, Houwink, 

4501. Henri, Pierre. Les aveugles et la société, 
(The blind and society.) Paris, France: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1958. 465 p. Fr. 1600.— 
The blind individual's search for integration is end- 
less, the problems in living in a worl of the secing, 
irreducible. These are developed in 3 sections: Part 
I, reactions of the seeing to blindness, including the 
concept of blindness; attitudes of children and the 
family to the affliction; marriage and the blind. Part 
II reviews the reactions of the blind to behavior of 
the sighted, including. hostility of the physical world; 
the blind’s intellectual attitude to the sighted's be- 
havior, Part III treats adjustment to blindness and 
to society, and efforts toward group integration.— 


G. Rubin-Rabson. TT 

4502, Jacobs, A. Vocational rehabilitation o 
the Dind. New Outlook Blind, 1957, 51, 286-292-— 
A “Bill of Rights" for blind persons is presented, 
based on vocational rehabilitation services which 
recognize the individual aptitudes, abilities, and in- 
terests of blind clients, and which aim to obtain ga 
cessful placements for them in practically all fields о 
work,—N. J. Raskin. 

4503. Johnson, J. A., & Dishart, M. the 
client hee ‘New Outlook Blind, 1958, 52, 7597 — 
Follow-up interviews were conducted with 75 clients 


of the Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind to deter- 

one effectiveness of an 8-week evaluation and 

adjustment program, Client judgments of the pro- 

gram were so beneficial that this procedure has been 

made permanent.—N. J. SCC ea 
4504. MacFarland, D. C. е impo! 

family attitudes in vocational rehabilitation. New 
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Outlook Blind, 1957, 51, 443-445,—Family attitudes 
play an important role in vocational rehabilitation. 
The practical solution to the problem is to Ls у a 
specialist on the vocational rehabilitation who 
concentrates exclusively on this area.—N. J, Raskin, 

4505. Madow, Leo, (Jefferson Medical Coll, 
Cortical blindness. J. Newropath, exp. Newel, 
1958, 17, 324-332,—Case report of a patient with ap- 
parently complete loss of vision with pupillary re- 
action to light 18 years after an accident in which he 
had struck the left side of his head and had been 
unconscious for 3 weeks, Whether the patient did in 
fact have a visual agnosia was not tested. Post- 
mortem examination revealed bilateral softeni of 
occipital lobes. Macroscopic and microscopic findings 
are presented in detail together with a discussion of 
the various causes of so-called cortical blindness, 16 
references,—M, L. Simmel, 

4506. Marks, M., Taylor, M, & Rusk, Н. A. 
(New York U. Coll. of Medicine) Rehabilitation 
of the aphasic patient: A survey of three years’ 
experience in a rehabilitation setting. Neurology, 
1957, 7, 837-843.—205 aphastic patients were ei 
evaluated or treated, Treatment was directed at total 
language or communication disturbances rather than 
just to 8) difficulties, Rehabilitation was most 
successful with the expressive type of aphas' 
ables such as handedness, education, len; 
and the cause of aphasia are data incl 
tistical survey. —L. 1. O'Kelly, 

4507, Schunhoff, oe Е. (W. Va. Schools for 

) 


the ree ie bista omney) The pe of 
speech qu ns residential schools 
for the deat in the United States, 1815-1955, Rom- 


ney, W. Va.: West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind, 1957. vi, 99 р, $2.00,— Teachers of deaf 
children have utilized speech in their instruction for 
some time, and some teachers have attempted to elicit 
speech from deaf children, The history of the use of 
speech in the education of the deaf is traced, sketchily 
in its European beginnings and more fully in the 
United States, from the year 1815. A second part 
reports the find of a survey based оп a question- 
naire in which the incidence of лш, iy oon 
and of speech to the deaf is presented. bibliog- 
raphy includes not only books but also documents 


from meetings, etc.—/. J, Hirsh, 
(Perkins School 
the deaf 


іа, Vari- 
of therapy, 
in the sta- 


4508, Waterhouse, Edward J. 
for the Blind, Watertown, Mass.) Hel - 
blind to face the future. J, Rehabilit., 1957, 23, 6-7, 
15-17,—The complexities of the dual handicap aris- 
ing from being both deaf and blind are discussed wi 

rticular reference to problems of education, the 
ie research in the areas of diagnosis and evaluation, 
and the social adjustment of the deaf-blind—M, A. 
Seidenfeld. 

4509. Young, Cecil, & McConnell, Freeman. 
(George Peabody Coll.) Retardation of vocabulary 
development in hard of hearing children, Except. 
Child., 1957, 23, 368-370.—A group of 20 
cent hard-of-hearing children (mean hearing loss 51 
db) were matched with 20 hearing children on the 
variables of race, age, sex, and nonverbal ШИКЕ 
The hard-of-hearing children were significantly re- 
tarded in vocabulary development as measured by the 
Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test. It 
was concluded that a “mild to moderate hearing loss 
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had exerted a retarding influence on the vocabulary 
development of these children."—J. J. Gallagher. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4510. Anderson, M., & White, R. (Duke U.) A 
further investigation of teacher-pupil attitudes 
and clairvoyance test results. J. Parapsychol., 
1957, 21, 81-97.—A total of 205 high school pupils 
were tested by their own teachers for ESP of random 
target orders sealed in opaque envelopes. Each pupil 
also answered a questionnaire on his attitude toward 
the teacher, and each teacher indicated liking or dis- 
liking for the pupils receiving the test. ESP scores 
above mean chance expectation were obtained from 
the students with favorable attitudes toward the 
teacher and by those liked by the teacher, while below- 
chance ESP results were found with unfavorable at- 
titudes. This experiment confirms the results of 2 
previous reports along the same lines.—J. G. Pratt. 


4511. Asmus, Walter. Herbarts Psychologie 
und Pädagogik des Charakters. (Herbart's psy- 
chology and pedagogy of character.) Psychol. Beit., 
1957, 3, 390-406,— This is a polemic defending Her- 
bart's concept of man's psychic structure as applied 
to educational theories. Herbart opposed the faculty 
psychology of his time, considered human personality 
as a dynamic and individually structured system of 
forces, and emphasized the role of instruction in char- 
acter formation. English and French summaries.— 
H. P. David. 


4512. Bemelmans, F. Une expérience de tutelle 
psychologique et ses conclusions. (An educational 
psychological experiment and its conclusions.) Bull. 
Orient. scol. profess., 1957, 6, 164-184.—An educa- 
tional psychological study conducted in 5 secondary 
school classrooms, with a total of 149 pupils of both 
sexes. The conclusion is that 4 variables are essen- 
tial for the prediction of school adjustment: intellect- 
ual level, type of intelligence, character, and family 
situation,—R. Piret. 

4513. Bernart, Emanuel Heilpädagogik іп 
volks- und sonderschule. (Educational therapy in 
elementary and special school.) München, Germany: 
C. Reinhardt Verlag, 1957. 290 p. DM 11.—Тһе 
knowledge and application of psychological principles 
in education is an important asset to all school teach- 
ers, but especially to those who are primarily con- 
cerned with behavior problems. Educational therapy 
is a new specialty which concerns itself with many 
aspects of applied and clinical psychology. This book 
is an attempt to acquaint the educational therapist 
with problems encountered in the field. It describes 
basic principles concerning psychological diagnosis, 
report writing, counseling and dealing with special 
problems, The theory is illustrated through extensive 
presentation of cases. The emphasis is placed on the 
problems of retarded children and their reeducation. 
341 геѓегепсеѕ.—//. J. Bieliauskas. 

4514. Blum, Uri. Lemaán hasherut hapsikhologi 
bevethasefer. (In favor of psychological service in 

school) Urim, 1957-58, 15, 1-5.—The Ministry of 
Education and Culture in Israel has to establish a 
psychological school service in order to avoid mental 
difficulties and to help children with behavior prob- 
lems. For this purpose psychological clinics are to 
be established—first an experimental chief clinic. 
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Tensions and stresses of a Jewish child in Israel are 
mentioned, and accordingly the need of a psycho- 
logical service pointed out. Causes of differences of 
opinion about pupils between educators and psycholo- 
gists are analyzed.—H. Ormian. 


4515. Blumenfeld, Walter. (U. San Marcos) 
Pedagogía orgánica. (Organic pedagogy.) Estud. 
psicopedag., 1955, No. 1. 25 p.—The author discusses 
some of the many shortcomings of Peruvian educa- 
tion, making suggestions for improving them in an 
organic way.—W. Blumenfeld. 


4516. Blumenfeld, Walter. (U. San Marcos) 
Didactica experimental: Reflexiones e investi- 
gaciones. (Experimental didactics: Reflections and 
investigations.) Estud. psicopedag., 1956, No. 5. 36 
p.—The author discusses the difficulties of scientific 
didactics and synthesizes 3 Peruvian investigations. 
The first of them deals with the retention of the sense 
of phrases in comparison with that of their literal 
repetition. The other 2 studies refer to the compre- 
hension of geometrical theorems and their transfer, 
when the orientation and form of the figures are 
changed.—W. Blumenfeld. 


4517. Clemens, Evelyn, & Muehl, Siegmar. 
(New York Teachers’ Coll.) Does grouping in the 
classroom affect class morale? NY State Educ., 
1957, 44, 142-543—“To the best of the authors’ 
knowledge, no research sheds light on the specific 
problem of class morale and intra-class grouping.” 
The authors ask for evaluation and research into all 
aspects of the techniques of grouping for instructional 
purposes.—L. D. Summers. 


4518. Dague, Pierre. Deux études de psycho- 
logues scolaires parisiens sur les classes de 6e. 
(Two studies on classes in the sixth form by Parisian 
school psychologists.) Enfance, 1956, 9(4), 61-70. 


4519. Debesse, M. Pédagogie artisanale et 
pédagogie expérimentale. (Pedagogy as craftsman- 
ship and pedagogy as an experimental science.) Rev. 
Belg. Psychol. Pédag., 1957, 19, 97-102.—Pedagogy 
as craftsmanship, based on tradition, has some 
strengths, primarily its practical know-how, but it 
also has some weaknesses: routinization and the lack 
of experimental method. Pedagogy needs develop- 
ment as an experimental science, but education must 
preserve the pedagogic "art,"—R. Piret. 

4520. Egner, Robert. (Northland Coll.) Group 
dynamics and the role of authority in higher edu- 
cation. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 154—157.— Vast 
changes both in the objectives and the methods of 
higher education have occurred in recent years. Mod- 
ern educational theory assumes that the developing 
of kinds of skills and understanding students will need 
is more important than the mere compilation of knowl- 
edge. The author points out the real differences in 
terms of differences of methods, In terms of objec- 
tives, a faculty is united, but in classroom techniques, 
omar a M permit a high degree of individ- 
uality . Instructors experiment singly and in groups. 
—5, M. Amatora. ч Бу ев 

.4521. Evoy, John J. (Gonzaga U.) Mental hy- 
giene and the teacher. Education, 1958, 78, 341- 
345.—The author analyzes the psychological prob- 
lems involved in functional educational psychology. 
He points out the mentally sick children in the public 
and private schools of the nation. The article clari- 
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fies a number of points by which the teacher can im- 
prove the mental hygiene of his students. After 
analyzing the role of the teacher, both with respect 
to the pupils and their homes, the author discusses 3 
distinct groups of students notably different from the 
great majority of students. Following this a number 
of patterns are analyzed—S. M. Amatora. 


4522. Freehill, Maurice F. (Western Washing- 
ton Coll. Education) -Some facts for parents about 
how we learn. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1958, 47, 324— 
326.—"Haphazard judgments and criticisms of schools 
might be reduced if every effort were made to acquaint 
the public with some of the fundamental characteris- 
tics of learning." Laymen cannot be expected to 
make a thorough study of the subject, yet they can 
be helped to understand some of the guiding prin- 
ciples: (a) the individual first has reactions to ex- 
periences that are only roughly appropriate and 
spends time thereafter refining these actions, (b) 
rote practice and physical activity do not ensure 
learning, (c) quality teaching provides opportunity 
to make errors, (d) quality teaching does not depend 
upon competition or extraneous rewards or punish- 
ments for motivation, and (c) quality teaching adapts 
to individual differences.—R. A. Hagin. 


4523. Gallagher, Catherine. (New York Teach- 
ers Coll) What are the uses and standards of 
homogeneous grouping? NY State Educ., 1957, 44, 
538-539, 587.—“Homogeneous grouping may be de- 
fined as the flexible grouping together of children of 
nearly like ability in one subject area only, so that the 
curriculum for that area may be more meaningful to 
the child. The fact that one subject is mentioned 
clarifies the assumption that a child may be in differ- 
ent groups for different subjects. The word flexible 
determines that the child's group may be changed as 
often as the needs demand."—L. D. Summers. 

4524, Graham, Eleanor. (Nashville City Schools) 
The Nashville community study. Peabody J. Educ., 
1957, 35, 143-151.—During the spring of 1957 under 
the general direction of the Superintendent's Advisory 
Council on Curriculum Development a study of the 
Nashville community was made, Members of the ad- 
ministrative, teaching, and secretarial personnel as 
well as 12 community leaders were divided into 70 
interest groups varying in size from 10 to 50 persons. 
17 areas were identified as focal points of organiza- 
tion. 314 field trips were made. Asa result, 40 ex- 
amples of curriculum materials are now available, in- 
cluding: fact sheets, lists of resource persons, deem 
gestions for field trips, bibliographies, film strips, an 
units of work. Work on other materials is presently 
underway. Intangible results of the study include 
the growth of community spirit and a орын p 
closer relationships between the community and 1 
educational institutions.—S. es sutil Meine 

4525. Handy, Donald Т., atchaw, Ma е! 
(U. California) Value of academic grades in iem 
mating student teaching success. ee gu Se 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 347—592. 


Based upon a comparison between academic grades 


and student teaching grades of 361 male students 


joring i i i the University of 
majoring in physical education at t 
California, Los Айс, the investigators panies 
that academic grades have value in estimating гаан 
teaching success (аѕ represented by their S 


teaching grades).—M. А. Seidenfeld. 
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4526. Haward, L. К. C., & Burdus, J. А. Psy- 
chology in the service of education. Shiksha, 1957, 
9(3), 71-75.—Application of psychometry has greatly 
helped education. Study of personality has also been 
valuable. The 8 laws of learning, which are of spe- 
cial value, are mentioned.—U. Pareek. 


4527. Hodgkinson, Harold L. (Simmons Coll, 
Action research: A critique. J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 
31, 137-153.—A ction research is a growing field. It 
is based on concrete problems in actual school situa- 
tions. Its main purpose is the improvement of prac- 
tice. This can be done only by teachers who are able 
to change their attitudes and behavior. The author 
discusses: the case for action research, the case 
against action research-method, and the case against 
action research-theory. 83-item bibliography.—S, M. 
Amatora. 


4528. Hoffman, James D. (Michigan State U.) 
Insight into effective study. Education, 1958, 78, 
346-348.—One common area of breakdown occurs 
when the child sees no need for the experience, it 
being teacher sponsored and having no initial need 
or purpose evident to the child. Skills and processes 
of study cannot be isolated. Basically, study is a 
process of mind becoming active during an experi- 
ence, comprehending the experience, and finally form- 
ing associations with past experiences so that a body 
of useful knowledge, or a change of behavior, evolves 
as a product of the entire experience.—5. М. Ama- 
tora. 


4529. Howard, Alvin R. (VA Hosp. Sheridan, 
Wyo.) Perceiving psychological movement in the 
classroom. Educ. Theory, 1957, 7, 193-195, 224.— 
A distinction is made between objective or “meas- 
ured" movement (test results, grades) and subjec- 
tive or "perceived" movement. The author proposes 
that educators place increasing emphasis on "facilitat- 
ing arousal of the perception that one is moving 
within the ongoing process of learning rather than 
that one has learned." Perceived movement in each 
student is in reference to some personal norm which 
may be too high or too low according to the view of 
the external observer. This problem is discussed in 
terms of the "contrast" hypothesis, derived from G. А. 
Kelly’s personal construct {һеогу.—А. E. Kuenali. 


4530. Hughes, Marie M. Whither evaluation. 
Educ. Leadership, 1958, 15, 208-212.— Cooperative 
evaluation based upon questions in values oriented to 
American ideals in a climate of support and neu- 
trality using new and old scientific procedures is sug- 
gested as a method of bringing a higher quality of 
education to the scene. The need for clear under- 
standing of the educational goals and values is 
stressed in order to bring focus upon the conditions 
that foster the growth of the individual and the wel- 
fare of all.—R. Baldauf. 


4531. Isaacs, N. Piaget and educational theory. 
Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1957, 33, 26-27.— Abstract. 


4532. Iwamoto, David. (NEA Research Divi- 
sion) Don't sneer at public education. J. Nat. 
Educ. Ass., 1958, 47, 118-119.—There is a general 
tendency to associate “quality” with all private edu- 
cation. The latest criticisms of public education con- 
tinue to make this assumption. Comparisons of scores 
on College Entrance Examination Board tests, of 
college achievement, of elections to Phi Beta Kappa, 
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and of percentages of failures at college do not sup- 
port this asumption. All comparative data on public 
and private school graduates should be interpreted 
with caré. There is no conclusive evidence to indi- 
cate superiority of one type of school over the other.— 
R. A, Hagin. 

4533. Johnson, Mead R., & Rau, Gilbert. (Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic Coll.) Sociodrama applied 
on a teacher-training college campus. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1957, 35, 93-96.—The author reports studies 
of 4 experimental groups analyzing ways in which 
sociodrama is used to resolve human conflicts. Each 
of the experiments was related to 1 of the 4 major 
types of group relationships: student to administra- 
tion, student to faculty, student to student, and stu- 
dent to community, Results are analyzed and con- 
clusions drawn.—S. M. Amatora. 

4534. Kerlinger, Fred N. The attitude structure 
of the individual: A Q-study of the educational 
attitudes of professors and laymen. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1956, 53, 283-329.—Among the 4 hypotheses 
examined in this study was the central hypothesis that 
individuals can be categorized by the dichotomy “re- 
strictive-traditional” and  "permissive-progressive" 
points of view toward educational values. The Ss 
were 8 education professors, 10 liberal arts professors, 
and 6 “outside people” (plus one university adminis- 
trator). Each subject sorted an 80-statement deck 
of cards on an approval-disapprovel dimension. The 
obtained data were treated by analysis of variance 

and factor analysis. The findings are interpreted as 

supporting the central hypothesis, Education and 
liberal arts professors are similar in their “permis- 
sive” regard toward educational values. Individuals 
outside the university are likely to have mixed and 

inconsistent attitudes toward education—G. G. 

Thompson, 

4535. Kopp, O. W. (New York Teachers’ Coll.) 
Grouping pupils in the elementary school. NY 
State Educ., 1957, 44, 540-541, 578-579.—Principles 
basic to the establishment of a good self-contained 
classroom are discussed, These essentials are viewed 
as а necessary prerequisite to any plans to meet the 
educational needs of “the atypical in a given school 
system. Perhaps too often we fail to build [special 
programs] upon a solid foundation.”—L. D. Sum- 
mers. 

4536. Legrand, J., & Pasquasy, R. Une applica- 
tion des fables de L. Düss. (An application of the 
L. Düss fables.) Bull. Orient. scol, profess., 1957, 6, 
148-163.—The Louisa Düss fables test was adminis- 
tered to 137 rural children of both sexes. An analy- 
sis led to the determination of the most frequent re- 
sponses and the unitary themes. These deserve the 
attention of psychologists and can serve as guides for 
investigations within the frame of reference of depth 
psychology.—R. Piret. 

4537. Leveridge, Don. The college as a labora- 
tory for applying findings and methods of the be- 
havioral sciences. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 64— 
70.—Goddard College undertook a scientific study of 
college education in order to improve the effective- 
ness of their program. 3 projects have been begun 
and these include: (a) an intensive study of Goddard 
students by depth interviews and tests; (b) a soci- 
ometric observation of “communication, atmosphere, 
direction, thinking processes and similar factors"; 
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and (c) reporting of research in weekly seminars. 
The steps to achieve this type of college self-study 
are discussed in detail—B. Н. Light. 

4538. Martins, Abílio. Educacáo, assistência e 
factor G. (Education, assistance and the g-factor.) 
Brotéria, 1958, 67, 12-22.—"Regulative education- 
ism" has disregarded the affective development of the 
individual student in institutional “homes” by ex- 
cessive regimentation. The opposite extreme of ex- 
cessive personal attention can lead to the imposition 
of an artificial educational standard on students of low 
economic level which does not prepare them for life. 
The proper educational orientation lies between these 
extremes, The home and the family is the normal 
environment for the affective development of children. 
These government institutions must try to simulate 
the family environment without lapsing into either 
extreme.—]V. W. Meissner. 

4539. Miel, Alice. Teaching beyond ourselves. 
Educ. Leadership, 1957, 15, 18-21.—This article at- 
tempts to give positive answers to the following 2 
questions: how shall we help our children go beyond 
us in learning, and how shall we teach feelings and 
understandings and skills which we have not our- 
selves achieved.—R. Baldauf. 

4540. Morgenbesser, Sidney. (Columbia U.) 
Approaches to ethical objectivity. Educ. Theory, 
1957, 7, 180-186.—Is ethical judgment a mere matter 
of subjective taste, or is it grounded in some non- 
personal standards? The author rejects the theo- 
logical basis of ethical objectivity as well as the ap- 
proach in terms of perceptual psychology developed 
by Wertheimer, Kohler, and Asch, ‘The position 
taken is that a statement, both in science and ethics, 
“is considered objective if it is supported by evidence 
gathered in certain standard ways, and is one which 
can be agreed to by almost anyone willing to review 
the evidence in appropriate manner." “Evidence for 
ethical sentences" consists of the probable agreement 
of the person addressed, subsequent to the interchange 
of ideas, views, and experiences.—4. E. Kuenzli. 

4541. Neff, Frederick C. (Rutgers R. Six 
theories of intellectual discipline. Educ. Theory, 
1957, 7, 161-171, 179.—Whether by way of externally 
imposed authority or by self-imposed strictures, “dis- 
cipline of some kind is involved whenever thinking 
takes place.” These conceptions of intellectual dis- 
cipline are examined: (a) acquisition of funded 
knowledge as an intrinsic and final end; (b) mastery 
of the rules of formal logic as a means for the resolu- 
tion of problems; (c) following of intuitive bents, 
hunches, or insights; (d) search for truth in a 
transcendental realm; (e) ‘adherence to the proposi- 
tion that knowledge derives from objective observa- 
tion of descriptively delineable phenomena; and (f) 
inquiry into past and present experience for the pur- 
pose of intelligently directing the course of future 
experience.—4. E. Kuensli, 

4542. Nelson, Dale O. (U. Utah) Effect of 
swimming on the learning of selected gross motor 
skills. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys, Educ., 
1957, 28, 374-378.—A study of “the effects of swim- 
ming on the learning and performance of two com- 
plex gross motor skills.” 40 college men were formed 
into an experimental and control group matched on 
the basis of a pretest. The experimental group 
learned 2 selected skills plus swimming whereas the 
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controls learned only the selected skills. The results 
indicate that swimming does not have any lasting 
effect on the learning of other skills. Further ex- 
ploration with regard to other skills is suggested.—M. 
A, Seidenfeld. 


4543. Nelson, Dale O. (Utah State U.) Study 
of transfer of learning in gross motor skills. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 364— 
373.—“Ninety men taking college physical education 
learned six paired gross motor skills with order and 
method of teaching as variables." As a result of this 
experiment it is concluded that: skills or activities 
with similar elements should not be learned simul- 
taneously, and the method of deliberate teaching for 
transfer of learning appears ineffective in subsequent 
learning of skills with similar patterns or movements. 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4544. Newsom, N. William. (Eastern Washing- 
ton Coll. Education) Curriculum building practices 
on the college level. Peabody J. Educ., 1957, 35, 
160-171.—The author analyzes changes in society 
and in education, a number of procedures commonly 
followed in curriculum development, the principal 
problems for consideration in curriculum develop- 
ment, and then analyzes 6 patterns: curriculum with- 
out mechanical paraphernalia, curriculum based on 
classical approach, curriculum based on abilities, 
needs, and interests of the individual students, cur- 
riculum based on functions of living, curriculum or- 
ganized into broad fields of knowledge, and cur- 
riculum without rigid departmentalization.—S. 
Amatora. 


4545, Newton, Mildred E. (Ohio State U.)' De- 
veloping leadership potential. Nurs. Outlook, 1957, 
5, 400-403.—The important item in preparing leader- 
ship position is to discover, encourage, and to prepare 
others to be better leaders than we. The author 
enumerates the reasons for the dearth of capable lead- 
ers, identifies a number of characteristics of the out- 
standing leader, interprets the role of the leader, 
shows how faculty may inspire ambition toward lead- 
ership qualities, and the importance of emphasis on 
the effect of psychological climate on the individuals. 
—5. М. Amatora. 


4546. Peplau, Hildegard Е. (Rutgers U.) What 
is experiential teaching? Amer. J. Nurs., 1957, 57, 
884-886.—The author analyzes the concept of learn- 
ing by experience. She proposes definitions for the 
terms learning and experience and describes the form 
of teaching in a way that clarifies and distinguishes 
the method from the more traditional or didactic 
forms of instruction. Both learning and adaptation 
are influenced by the tensions of need, by anxiety, 
and by conflict in which there are opposing goals, 
Both Íearning and adaptation go on during, and as a 
result of, experiences but they lead to different prod- 
ucts. Steps to adaptation include: observing a dif- 
ficulty that is felt, and using familiar patterns in 
which earlier situations reduced tension automa- 
tically. The author points out the uses of experi- 
ential teaching, including observation, participation, 
and intervention.—5. M. Amatora. 


4547. Radwilowicz, R. Psychologia wychowa- 
weza i rozwojowa a pedagogika. (Educational and 
developmental psychology and education.) Rocznik 
Instytutu Pedagogiki, 1957, 2, 5-34.—This paper 
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deals with mutual relations of educational and de- 
velopmental psychology with education in the light 
of the history of these relations in Poland and in the 
Soviet Union for some 30 or 40 years until the pres- 
ent time, "Educational psychology should study the 
child's activity in connection with the activity of the 
teacher by which it is shaped, and education should ` 
study the teacher's activity in connection with the 
activity of the child which he (or she) shapes."— 
M. Choynowshi. 


4548. Rasey, Marie I. Some aspects of educa- 
tion in the foreseeable future. Educ. Leadership, 
1957, 15, 22-25.— he author selects several truths 
related to learning and examines the effect of their 
practical application in the school of tomorrow. Con- 
siderable discussion on the invalidation of the prac- 
tice of repressing feeling and decrying emotion while 
the process of reason and logic are glorified, is carried 
out.—R. Baldauf. 

4549. Sexton, Richard, & Staudt, Virginia. 
(Fordham U.) Can the schools help industry with 
communications? Education, 1958, 78, 486-488.— 
Various inadequacies in communication skills. dis- 
covered and pointed out by industry may be due in 
part to the fact that the instruction in the language 
arts in the school is kept too compartmentalized. 
Psychologically, improved communication demands 
that the communicator be trained to identify the real 
character of the subject matter he is discussing in 
relation to his own nature as a human person and to 
that of his potential readers and listeners. The stu- 
dent must think both creatively and reflectively. The 
communicator must be kept scrupulously free from 
prejudice and bias, His ideas must be structured with 
completeness, clarity, and coherence, He must be 
critical of his own ideas, He must know inter- and 
intrapersonal aspects of communication as they re- 
late to his status as a human being in a human social 
climate, Psychological implications basic to the task 
are discussed.—S, M. Amatora. : M 

4550, Smith, B. Othanel. (U. Illinois) gic, 
Mec „апа teaching. Educ, Theory, 1957, 7, 225- 
233.—The author explores the relevance of logic to 
thinking and teaching and proposes that the study 
of "educational logic" should be a part of the prepara- 
tion of the teacher. It is contended that the reduction 
of thinking to psychological processes left educators 
without an adequate criterion of disciplined reason- 
ing. "This claim that the teacher should be trained in 
logic rests upon two premises: first, it is important 
to develop the student's ability to think critically ; 
second, in order to develop this ability the student 
must be given experience in controlling his own 
thinking under the guidance of the teacher,"—4. Ё. 


Kuensli. 1 

4551. Symonds, Percival М. (Columbia U.) 
Evaluation in professional education. Nurs, Out- 
look, 1957, 5, 166-168.—There are many uses and 
effects of evaluation, but to be valuable, evaluation 
must fit the purpose for which it is intended. Objec- 
tive evaluation can serve as à basis for making plans 
and reaching decisions, It is a necessary part of pro- 
fessional education while it may have different func- 
tions. The author discusses evaluation: to provide а 
basis for administrative decisions, to facilitate learn- 
ing, to inform the student of her progress, and to pro- 
vide a basis for counseling.—5. M. Amatora. 
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4552. Wertheimer, M., Groesbeck, B., & Gyr, J. 
(U. Colorado) How can we improve graduate edu- 
cation in psychology? Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 23— 
28.—"Graduate education in psychology seems to be 
approaching an extreme in regimentation and detailed 
requirements. It is possible that greater student free- 

' dom and initiative might produce Ph.D.s with more 
maturity, intellectual freedom, and initiative. Psy- 
chology has been engaged fairly successfully in re- 
search evaluation of educational programs in other 
fields, and it is suggested that such a research ap- 
proach to the problems of graduate education in psy- 
chology itself may well prove fruitfu."—C, H. Am- 
mons. 

4553. Young, Jesse E. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
Educational growth: Can we improve its measure- 
ment and quality? Peabody J. Educ., 1958, 35, 221- 
227.—The author analyzes a number of problems re- 
lating to the measurement of educational growth: the 
role of success and failure in the learning process, 
teacher and pupil cooperation in the evaluation of the 
learning process, academic quantity at the expense of 
quality, the potentialities of scientific problem solving, 
changes suggested to make the scientific method more 
functional, the value of examination as an evaluative 
device, the inherent need of individual counseling and 
guidance.—S. M. Amatora. 
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4554. Allen, Gregory B., & Masling, Joseph. 
(Syracuse U.) An evaluation of the effects of 
nursery school training on children in the kinder- 
garten, first and second grades. J, educ. Res., 1957, 
51, 285-296.—A battery of 5 near-sociometric tests 
was used to compare children who had had nurse 
school experience with those who had not. The dif- 
ferences were significant only for the second grade 
group, but of 15 possible differences, 14 were in favor 
of the nursery school. group.—M. Murphy. 

4555. Barbe, Walter B. Williams, Thelma, & 
Ganaway, Virginia. (U. Chattanooga) Types of 
difficulties in reading encountered by eighty chil- 
dren receiving instruction at a reading clinic. J. 
educ. Res., 1958, 51, 437—443.—Difficulties are ana- 
lyzed under categories of grade retardation, word 
mastery, oral and silent reading, and general habits 
affecting reading ; separately for 2 levels of elemen- 
tary school and for junior and senior high school.— 
M. Murphy. 

4556. Betts, Emmett A. (Betts Reading Clinic, 
Haverford, Pa.) Success levels for retarded read- 
ers. Education, 1957, 77, 399-403.— The author ana- 

‚ lyzes the ingredients of success according to level for 
retarded readers as follows : height of level, various 
reading levels, signs of difficulty, frustration, and 
number and intensity of symptoms.—S, M. Amatora. 

4557. Brown, Amy Frances. (State U. Iowa) 
Ability grouping. Nurs. Outlook, 1957, 5, 168-169. 
—The author analyzes an experiment carried out at 
the State University of Iowa College of Nursing, in 
which students were grouped according to abilities 
so that those who were not achieving satisfactorily 
could maximize their performance. The author ana- 

lyzes in detail the methods of grouping throughout 
the various years of study, discusses the various 
problems that were involved, and offers suggestions. 

—S. M. Amatora. 
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4558. Buchner, Leonard J. (South Side High, 
Newark, N.J.) Personality repair through read- 
ing improvement. Education, 1957, 78, 107-113.— 
The author analyzes a study in which 1086 ninth- 
grade pupils had been given standardized reading 
tests. Results of the study and implications for fol- 
low-up use of the study in the guidance of the pupils 
are explained in detail—S. M. Amatora. 


4559. Chansky, Norman M., & Bregman, Martin. 

(State Teachers Coll. Oswego, N.Y.) Improve- 
ment of reading in college. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 
313-317.—Improvement in reading was measured 
by pre- and posttesting with the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Tests. Intercorrelations suggest that the student 
most likely to show improvement is the one who has 
a low psychasthenia score on the MMPI, a low verbal 
score on the ACE, and good study habits as shown 
by the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes.—M. 
Murphy. 
9 4560. Coleman, J. С, Bornston, F. L., & Fox, J. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Parental attitudes as 
related to reading disabilities in children. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 47-51, —^A. study was conducted in 
which the U.S.C. Parent-Attitude Survey [PAS] was 
administered to 2 matched groups of parents to de- 
termine whether significant differences would be ob- 
tained between the mean scores Obtained by parents 
whose male children make normal School progress 
and those whose male children have been unable to 
master basic skills, despite their adequate intellectual 
endowment. . . . The results. . . point to a family 
background of the boy with reading disability that 
includes a domineering mother who exerts pressure 
on her male child to develop ‘strength,’ often equated 
with educational achievement.” The father appears 
as an inadequate model for masculine identification. 
—C. H. Ammons. 


veloped to produce hypothesized variations in search- 
ing orientation of Ss, i.e., Ss hypothesizing as to why 
responses were incorrect, Although searching orien- 
tation was not observed directly, predictions were 
made regarding how variations in searing orientation 
would effect naming and defining concepts, i.e., cer- 
tain common attributes of a group of geometrical de- 
Signs presented on cards. It was found that the group 


the classroom. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1957, 3, 104- 
111.—Previous studies indicate that “selective devices 


of limited value as they rarely reduce variability by 
more than twenty per cent.” The authors take 140 
randomly selected grade 7 pupils and divide them into 
4 classes of 35 Pupils each, “successively, in terms of 
‚ + achievement in reading . . . 
language, and spelling? A similar approach was 
used in grade 8 on arithmetic achievement. Group- 
ing in terms of readitig scores reduced variability of 
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the range of grade scores 54, 67.8, and 50.7 per cent 
in reading, spelling, and language. The arithmetic 
study confirms these findings.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

,4563. Exton, Elaine. (Washington, D. C.) Tele- 
vision at work in the schools. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 
1957, 134(6), 49-50.—The author analyzes the Hag- 
erstown experiment in using television instruction in 
the public schools. The learning process was ana- 
lyzed in detail in order to determine which aspects 
could be most readily handled by televised instruction. 
Included are: the unified approach, the teachers reac- 
tions, other psychological factors involved in the suc- 
cess of the program, and human relations and or- 
ganizational procedures.—S. M. Amatora. 

4564. Fishman, Joshua A. Improving criteria 
for educational and psychological measurement: 
Remarks of the chairman. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. 
test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 11-12.—While 
progress in the areas of test reliability, admin- 
istration, scoring, and reporting has been great, prog- 
ress in the area of test validity has been least satis- 
factory. Validation criteria are often gross or 
ambiguous, and this area constitutes the major test- 
ing frontier for the remainder of this century.—R. L. 
McCornack. 


4565. Fitzgerald, James A.  (Fordham 0.) 
Evaluating spelling ability, progress and achieve- 
ment. Education, 1957, 77, 404-408.—In evaluating 
spell ability, progress and achievement, the author 
analyzes: an adequate testing program, developing 
rapport in testing, scoring and using results of in- 
formal testing, standard tests and scales, the cor- 
rected test and learning elements, and self-testing 
and proof reading.—S. M. Amatora. 

4566. Fuchs, Rainer. (0. Marburg) Über 
Möglichkeiten der Beeinflussung von Anspruch- 
sniveau und Leistungsstreben durch den Mathe- 
matisch-Naturwissenschaftlichen Unterricht. (On 
some possibilities of influencing the level of aspira- 
tion and the achievement motive through mathe- 
matical-natural science instruction.) Psychol. Beit., 
1957, 3, 407-445.—In a pilot study of learning drives, 
observed in the social field of German high schools, 
it was noted that the dynamics of aspiration level, 
achievement motive, and "emotionally oriented atti- 
tudes of hope" (or fear of inability to meet aspira- 
tion level) exert considerable influence on instruc- 
tion. Examples are cited in terms of Lewin's and 
McClelland's methods, Findings are related to per- 
sonality theory. English and French summaries. 
references, —H. P. David. 

4567. Goldner, Ralph H. (U. Chicago) In- 
dividual differences in whole-part approach and 
flexibility-rigidity in problem solving. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1957, 71(21) (Whole No. 450), 18 p— 
A group of 19 college students, homogeneous with 
respect to age, education, ACE test performance, read- 
ing comprehension and writing skill test scores were 
given a battery of tests involving verbal or perceptual 
problems with varying degrees of structuring. Test 
results were analyzed for score on whole-part ap- 
proach and flexibility-rigidity process. „Тһе results 
led to the conclusion that individual differences in 
whole-part approach and flexibility-rigidity process 
do exist when intelligence is homogeneously dis- 
tributed, “The whole-part approach is a fairly con- 
sistent process for the majority of the subjects that 
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differ as to content and degree of structure.” When 
tasks are similar in structure flexibility-rigidity ap- 
pears to be a consistent process, but this does not hold 
with variance in structure. As the situation goes 
from least structured to most structured, the whole- 
part approach and flexibility-rigidity appear to be- 
come increasingly related —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4568, Gray, William S. (U. Chicago) Summary 
of reading investigations: July 1, 1956 to June 30, 
1957. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 401-435.—Annual re- 
view with annotated bibliography of 96 titles—M. 
Murphy. 

4569. Harper, R. J. C. (U. Alberta) Reading 
and arithmetic reasoning: A partial correlation 
and multiple regression analysis. Alberta J. educ. 
Res. 1957, 3, 81-86.—Analysis of average reading, 
arithmetic reasoning, and arithmetic computation 
grade scores on the Stanford Achievement Test (Pri- 
mary Battery) for 159 Grade II rural pupils sug- 
gested in part that: “1. There is a significant rela- 
tionship between Average Reading scores and Arith- 
metic Reasoning scores even when age and intelli- 
gence are partialled out. 2. Variance in Average 
Reading scores contributes substantially to variance 
in Arithmetic Reasoning." Implications drawn for 
teaching of primary reading.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


4570. Harris, Theodore L. & Rarick, G. Law- 
rence (U. Wisconsin) The problem of pressure 
in handwriting. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 151-178.— 
The subjects were selected on the basis of legibility 
of handwriting. 9 good writers and 10 poor writers 
served as the sample. The data for each subject con- 
sisted of: 3 handwriting samples on a standard sen- 
tence at a slow, usual, and fast rate, pressure records 
for the 3 sentences, motor control data, and writing 
time, The results include the following rank-order 
correlations: .01 between average sentence force and 
legibility, .86 between force variation ratio and motor 
control, .67 between force variation ratio and writing 
time, „59 between force variation ratio and legibility, 
and .54 between legibility and writing time. The edu- 
cational implications of the study are discussed.—E. 
F. Gardner. 


4571. Horst, M., & Wiegersma, S. Het onder- 
zoek van de leesrijheid bij zesjarige kinderen. 
(The examination of reading maturity in six-year- 
old children.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 229- 
258.—An investigation of the possibilities of predict- 
ing the outcome of primary reading instruction in 
studying the development of 144 children, Positive 
correlations were found for: age, IQ, a nonverbal in- 
telligence test, Gates Reading Readiness Test, Horst 
Test of Configurational Analysis, WISC Coding-A, 
Block Design Test, Rhythm Test, and size of school 
class—R. Н. Houwink. 


4572. Hunt, Lyman C., Jr. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Can we measure specific factors associate 
with reading comprehension? J. educ. Кез, 1957, 
51, 161-172.— The technique of differential item analy- 
sis was employed to determine whether item groups 
designed to measure 6 skills previously identified as 
fundamental to 6 factors of reading comprehension 
did differentially measure those skills. Results in- 
dicated that with the exception of the vocabulary 
items the groups measured a common factor of read- 
ing comprehension.—M. Murphy. 
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4573. Ikeda, Sadami. (Saga U.) Jidō по kako 
jikan ishiki no hattatsu ni kansuru kenkyü. (A 
study of the development of children's concept of 
past.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol. 1957, 4, 203-210.— 
1024 children, from second to sixth grade were pre- 
sented 9 events in personal and general history. 
Their tasks were: (a) to arrange them in the order 
of time, (b) to place them on a line with appropriate 
distance, and (c) to answer "how many years ago." 
The result were as follows: (a) the correct answer 
to the first task gradually increases from the third 
grade, reaches to maximum at fifth grade; (b) the 
differentiation in the feeling of the time distance be- 
tween near and distant past begins at fourth grade; 
and (c) the third task was the hardest for them. The 
results were considered in relation to the education 
of history, English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


4574, Kakkar, S. B. (Government Training Coll., 
Jullunder) Psychology of spelling. Shiksha, 1957, 
9001 143-146.—Spelling is a sensory-motor habit 
which is acquired by repeated motor reactions to cer- 
tain sensory stimuli. Teachers’ roles in developing 
this habit are important—U. Pareek. 


4575. Karlin, Robert. (New York U.) Learn- 
ing and remedial reading materials. Education, 
1957, 78, 33-34.—The author analyzes various read- 
ing materials within the frame of reference of the 
psychology of learning: starting with the specific 
needs of the pupil, phonetic materials, development 
of sight vocabulary, study skills and meanings, and 
conclusions.—S, M. Amatora. 


4576, Karlin, Robert. (New York U.) Physical 
OUS and success in undertaking beginning read- 
ng. J. educ, Res., 1957, 51, 191-201.— The relation 
between physical maturity, as measured by carpal 
development and by height and weight, and reading 
readiness at the beginning, and reading achievement 
at the end, of the first grade was studied in public 
school pupils in a suburban community near New 
York City. While significant relationships were 
found they were so low as to be of little, if any, value 
for purposes of prediction —M, Murphy. 

‚4577. Kelly, Barbara Cline. (San Bernardino, 
Calif.) The Economy method versus the Scott- 
Foresman method in teaching second-grade read- 
ing in the Murphysboro public schools. J, educ. 
Res., 1958, 51, 465-469.—When pairs of second grade 
children were equated on the basis of mental age the 
Economy method was found to produce higher read- 
ing achievement.—M, Murphy, 

4578. Kitano, Eimasa. (Hokkaido Gakugei U.) 
Hekichi gakudó no gakuryoku ni kansuru kenkyü. 
(A study on achievement of school children in iso- 
lated areas.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 1957, 4, 211- 
218.—Child's educational achievement in 4 Ss in 
isolated villages was developmentally compared to 
that of cities. In all Ss tested, village children had 
lower scores than city children. The difference was 
the greatest in Japanese and tended to increase with 

age. The same tendency was found in social science. 
In mathematics, the difference between the 2 groups 
decreased with age. No developmental change was 
observed in science. English summary—S. Ohwaki. 


4579. Krantz, L. L. (Ohio U.) The relation- 


ship of reading abilities and basic skills of the 
elementary school to success in the interpretation 
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of the content materials in the high school. J. exp. 
Educ., 1957, 26, 97-114—A population of two 7th 
grade classes were given the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills. The Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
were given in the 9th grade for one class (256 sub- 
jects) and in the 11th grade for the second class (215 
subjects). The subjects also took the nonlanguage 
section of the California Intelligence Tests. The 
Basic Skills subtests were used as the independent 
variables, and the Educational Development tests and 
California Intelligence Test as the dependent vari- 
ables. Correlations among independent variables and 
between independent and dependent variables were 
computed. 2 multiple regression equations using 5 
and 6 of the independent variables respectively were 
computed to predict each of the 10 content areas in 
high school for both groups. Percent of variance as- 
signable to each variable was determined. Тһе zero- 
order correlations were very high and almost as high 
as the multiple correlations. The author presents an 
extensive list of conclusions and implications of the 
study.—E. F. Gardner. 


4580. Lazar, May. (Education, NYC)  Indi- 
vidualized reading. Education, 1958, 78, 281-288.— 
The author reports a survey of current practices 
found after visiting 70 classes and analyzes the study 
under several divisions: (a) 6 fundamental premises 
underlying the individualized approach; (b) pre- 
liminary steps used in implementation including the 
ascertaining of children's interests and personal feel- 
ings, their comfortable levels, their strengths and 
weaknesses, and the development of self-management 
with respect to necessary routine; (c) a 6 point analy- 
sis of the general picture that emerged from the class- 
rooms; (d) problems concerning which teachers and 
principals expressed concern including materials, 
teacher's attitude, teacher's effectiveness, parents' re- 
actions, and supervision; (e) an analysis of some 10 
values of the individualized approach for the child; 
and (f) analysis of the values and rewarding out- 
comes for the teacher. 43-item bibliography.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

4581. McGrath, W. D. (Peace River, Alberta) 
Pupils and teachers learn together. Alberta J. 
educ. Res., 1957, 3, 193-198.—6 junior high school 
teachers participate in action research which demon- 
strates a gain in reading ability of pupils as measured 
by the California Achievement Test. The greatest 
improvement was among pupils reading below their 
grade level. Teachers derived knowledge of and 
facility in teaching techniques as well as suggestions 
for further improvement in the reading program.—G. 
M. Della-Piana. 

4582. Manolakes, George. Needed research in 
reading. Educ. Leadership, 1958, 15, 238-242. —This 
is a discussion of research in reading instruction and 
the directions that the author feels this research can 
profitably take. His discussion indicates a priority 
of needs for the current program of reading instruc- 
tion: needed research for the development of a posi- 
tive program of reading instruction, research for the 
development of more effective teaching and learning 
experiences, and research for consistency with the 
growth and development of children.—R. Baldauf. 

4583. Mitzel, Harold E, & Medley, Donald M. 
Pupil growth in reading: An index of effective 
teaching. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 227-239.— 
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Classes of 49 beginning teachers in NYC public 
schools were found to differ greatly in average amount 
of reading ability improvement during one year, even 
with allowances made for differences in aptitude and 
in amounts learned previously. These differences 
were no greater between classes of different schools 
than between classes of the same school. It was con- 
cluded that there are considerable differences among 
these beginning teachers in their effectiveness in 
stimulating pupils to learn to read, and that these 
differences cannot be ascribed solely to differences in 
pupils’ learning ability or previous achievement nor 
to differences between schools.—S. M. Schoonover. 


4584, Nedelsky, Leo. Exercise writing in the 
natural sciences. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 45-56.—11 general principles 
to be used in writing objective test exercises in the 
natural sciences are stated. Each principle is dis- 
cussed and illustrated, which results in several addi- 
tional suggestions.—R. L, McCornack. 


4585. Ojemann, Ralth H. Science makes the 
grades. Nat, Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 15-17.—The 
author describes how children may gain insights into 
a causal approach to their social and physical en- 
vironments through science experiences at the ele- 
mentary-school level.—J. Walters. 


4586. Ortar, Gina. Hatokhniyot leatid vehahe- 
segim halimudiyim shel gomrey bet-sefer yesodi 
betav-shin-tet-zayin. (Plans and school achieve- 
ments of elementary school graduates in 1955-56.) 
Megamot, 1957, 8, 56-70.—A countrywide survey of 
elementary school leavers, undertaken by the Ministry 
of Education and Culture in Israel, included also a 
series of achievement tests. 3 questions are ex- 
amined: (a) the children's plans compared with their 
socioeconomic status and their abilities, (b) the plans 
and teacher's evaluation of their abilities, and (c) the 
relative degree of school achievements as reflected in 
subtests, Since the student's conspicuous preference 
for secondary academic studies is not necessarily 
borne out by their real abilities, an intermediate stage 
of secondary studies is suggested, which will be in- 
corporated into the framework of certain types. of 
vocational schools. English summary.—H. Ormian. 


4587. Putkiewicz, Z. Proces myślenia uczniów 
przy rozwiązywaniu trudnych zadań tekstowych. 
(The process of students’ thinking at the solving o 
difficult arithmetical problems.) Rocznik Instytutu 
Pedagogiki, 1957, 2, 168-210.—The author presents 
his method and reviews results of his investigations 
on the methods of solving difficult arithmetical prob- 
lems by children in fifth and sixth grades. 19 refer- 
ences. М. Choynowski. $ 

4588. Putkiewicz, Z, & Adamin, H. O niek- 
tórych elementach procesu kszaltowania pojecia 
ulamka u uczniów kl. IV i V. (On some elements 
of the development of a concept of fraction 1n pupils 
in fourth and fifth grade.) Rocsnik Instytutu Peda- 
gogiki, 1957, 2, 93-167.—1his is a report on investi- 
gations done by the authors in connection with the 
teaching of fractions and the general analysis of the 
development of this concept in children. 26 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. f 

4589, Ras, Leela. Interests in general reading 
of high school pupils in some English medium 
classes in Madras. J. psychol. Res., Mysore, 1957, 
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1(3), 3-22.—Information about reading interests of 
110 boys and 110 girls in 3 classes vit collected b: 

a questionnaire, The results are reported in detail, 
The results show that reading is a well-established 
habit in most of the girls compared to boys, and that 
as girls and boys proceed from one class to another, 
their amount of reading showed some increase and 
that there are some well-defined tendencies in reading 
interest in both sexes,—U. Pareek, 


4590. Ross, Bruce M. Performance stere 
in an obfuscatory task. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 43-49. 
—85 college students were asked to rearrange num- 
bers and sentences of 3, 4, 5, 6, and 10 digits or 
words into “least understandable" orders, Fre- 
quencies were tabulated for ordinal position digram 
matches between 2 rearranged numbers and between 
rearranged number-sentence pairs of the same length, 
Matching digram frequency totals were approximatel: 
the same for both types of symbol comparison and all 
sequence lengths. Analogies and interpretations re- 
lating to this performance "invariance" were sug- 
gested, and some over-all position habits were il- 
lustrated which do differentiate between numbers and 
e D and among sequence lengths.—A. W. Hus- 
band. 

4591. Schwartz, Marvin. Transfer of readin 
training from nontechnical to technical material. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 498-504,—Main purpose 
of investigation was to discover if reading training 
employing relatively fictional, nontechnical material 
would transfer positively to reading of technical ma- 
terial, 3 classes of preflight USN school students 
were Ss, Each class was tested 3 times: during first 
week of preflight program, on day following comple- 
tion of reading training, and approximately 12 weeks 
following second test, Results indicated reading 
speed for technical material increased 104% between 
initial and post-training tests and increased 92% be- 
tween initial and retention tests. Comprehension of 
material read decreased 7.5% between initial and 
post-training tests and decreased 5% between initial 
and retention tests. Differences between initial and 
post-training sessions were found significant, while 
differences between post-training and retention $e$- 
sions were not significant. Conclusion was reached 
that it is unnecessary to train readers of technical 
material using materials from their specialties. —S. M. 
Schoonover. 

4592, Shimizu, Junko. (Osaka U.) Jidd no 
gengo to shikó ni kansuru ichi kenkyu: "Jidó sógó 
no setsumei to rikai" ni kansuru Jean aget no 
jikken no tsuishi. (A study of exa and thought 
of the child : A follow-up experiment of Jean Piaget's 
"Understanding and verbal explanation between chil- 
dren of the same age between the years of 6 and 7.") 
Jap. J, educ. Psychol., 1957, 4, 225-232.—Mutual 
understanding through conversation in children was 
studied after Piaget's method. From the result his 
viewpoint was criticized : (a) Egocentricity observed 
in simplification of expression and indefinite denota- 
tion of pronouns was not found to be so emphasizable. 
(b) The developmental gap in understanding be- 
tween 6-7- and 7-8-year-olds was not found in the 
present experiment. English summary.—5. Ohwaki, 

4593. Silberman, Harry F. Effects of praise 


d oof on reading growth in a non-laboratory 
шр сога setting. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 199- 
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206.—During the school year 1954-55, 49 beginning 
teachers were each visited 12 times and their verbal 
behavior was analyzed and tallied. At the beginning 
and end of school year pupils were given reading 
tests. A multiple correlation was calculated between 
reading growth and 5 independent variables, i.e., 
praise, reproof, praise by reproof, verbal output, and 
time devoted to reading skills. No significant rela- 
tionships were found between the independent vari- 
ables and reading growth of pupils. Limitations of 
study and further research possibilities were dis- 
cussed.— S. M. Schoonover, 


4594. Strickler, Robert W. (U. Notre Dame) 
Reading instruction throughout the high school 
curriculum. Education, 1957, 78, 22-26—The au- 
thor analyzes the principles of learning involved and 
their application in: vocabulary peculiar to a field of 
study, developing ability to read critically, ability to 
assimilate reading material, and developing skill and 
creative use of thinking rather than in the mechanics, 
—S, M. Amatora. 


4595. Tripp, C. A., Fluckiger, F. А., & Weinberg, 
а. Н. (Handwriting Inst., №. Y.) Measurement of 
handwriting variables. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 
7, 279-294.—" A brief critical Synopsis of previous at- 
tempts to solve problems (pressure and speed) of 
measuring handwriting variables was given, New 
issues arising from pilot studies were discussed. The 
choice of writing instrument was shown to be con- 
siderably more important than previously thought, 
and the preferability of pencil demonstrated. Direc- 
tion of measurement was also shown to be a funda- 
mental consideration. The design of a new electronic 
device using strain gages as detector units was de- 
tailed, and the device was shown to yield new kinds 
of data. Methods of extracting values from the data 
were given. Several new measures were devised and 
used, Sample waves taken from various populations 
were presented.”—C. H. Ammons. 


4596, Vahervuo, Toivo. (U. Helsinki) Pupils’ 
‘arithmetical ability: Differences due to the teacher. 
Ann, Acad. Sci, fenn., 1957, 107, Ser. B. 48 p.—The 
main purpose of this study is to determine the effect 
of the various methods of teaching on the arithmetical 
ability of school children, Pupils selected for the 
study were from the fourth grades of folkschools in 
Helsinki. 30 classes were selected for the experi- 
ment. The author found that teachers of the most 
diverse personal characteristics obtain equally good 
results in mathematical computations and solving of 
written problems. Pedantry and exacting qualities 
tend to be disadvantageous to pupil’s mathematical 
ability. On the other hand, calmness, objectivity, 
kindliness, and good naturedness are likely to advance 
the pupil's arithmetical ability especially in respect to 
functional thinking. This is a preliminary report, 
published so that the “method used could be applied 
to similar studies of school work.”—P, р. Leedy. 


4597. Villegas, Vera V. (Hicksville, N.Y.) 
Foreign languages from the first grade. Amer, 
Sch. Bd. J., 1958, 136(2), 41.—The author analyzes 
the foreign language program beginning in the first 
grade with aural-oral study and continuing through 
the twelfth grade by which time 3 foreign languages 
have been learned. Results of the program are dis- 
cussed.—S. M. Amatora. 
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4598. Warren, Neil D., Dossett, William Е. & 
Ford, James S. A correlational analysis of achieve- 
ment in a generalized electronic troubleshooting 
course. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-148. x, 25 p—90 junior and senior 
high school boys were divided into 9 groups (3 levels 
of mental ability and 3 treatments). The treatments 
were different amounts of training. Paper-pencil 
achievement and performance tests and other tests of 
special mental abilities were administered. Results 
were analyzed factorially. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations are made as to difficulty of training mate- 
rials and 8 tables are included.—B. T. Jensen. 

4599. Wegener, Frank C. (Long Beach State 
Coll.) The “organic” theory of the teaching of 
reading. Education, 1958, 78, 499-503.—After dis- 
cussing specific theories of the psychology of teaching 
and learning, the author presents his theory, the 
organic theory, and concludes that: (a) the logical 
aspect is indispensable; (b) the experiential, psycho- 
logical “wholeness” approach is requisite in the func- 
tional sense; and (c) the 2 approaches must be co- 
ordinated so that the bipolarity of the "logical" and 
"psychological" aspects of the learning process are 
jointly realized.—5S. M. Amatora. 

4600. West, Leonard J. Review of research in 
typewriting learning with recommendations for 
training. USAF Personnel Train, Res. Cent. res. 
Rep. 1957, No. 57-69. xiii, 101 p.—An extensive 
review of existing, published and unpublished, re- 
Search reports on instructional procedures, materials 
and equipment in typewriting learning, and a critique 
of such research in the light of psychological knowl- 
edge about learning. The materials are arranged in 
such a way as to constitute a manual for instruction 
in typewriting. The treatment of the subject falls 
into 12 sections: the nature of the typing learning 
process, technique aspects of typing learning, learn- 
ing the typewriter keyboard, developing typing speed, 
accuracy development, speed versus accuracy em- 
phases, miscellaneous instructional procedures and 
materials, equipment factors and the working en- 
vironment, practice time arrangements, fatigue, and 
other motivational factors, typical progress in typing 
learning, testing, grading, and standards of achieve. 
ment, and summary of recommendations for training. 
216 references— A, y. igliano. 


4601. Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Improving meas- 
urement through better exercise writing: Remarks 
of the chairman. Proc. 1057 invit. Conf. test. Probl., 
Educ. Test, Serv., 1957, 35.—Exercise writing is in- 
tended to mean the formulation of Objective test 
exercises and is concerned with the total Situation on 
which the items are based.—R. L. McCornack, 

4602. Zangwill, O. L. Developmental dyslexia. 


Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 25A -26À —Ab- 
Stract, 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & HABITS 


4603. Albert, Robert S. The role of mass media 
and the effect of aggressive film content upon chil- 
dren’s aggressive responses and identification 
choices. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1957, 55, 221-285. 
—High-, medium-, and low-aggression subjects were 
identified within a sample of 220 8- to 10-year-old 
boys and girls by means of a picture test. Their ag- 
gressive tendencies were measured after they were 
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exposed to various types of cowboy films. Among 
the many findings: “Subjects shown a conventional 
cowboy film show a decrease in their aggression; not 
the increase predicted.” Changes in aggression ap- 
pear to be related to the type of ending for the film, 
the intelligence of the subjects, and the age of the 
subjects. The subjects’ identification choices were 
also investigated and found to vary according to level 
of initial aggressive tendencies, sex of subjects, and 
a film ending, 66-item bibliography.—G. С. Thomp- 
son, 

4604, Amatora, Mary. Free expression of ado- 
lescents’ interests. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1957, 
55, 173-219.— Young adolescents from the seventh 
and eighth grades of 12 schools in 10 different states 
expressed their interests in writing in response to 
highly general instructions. The 682 papers obtained 
under these conditions were tabulated into 8 principal 
categories of interest. Separate scores for boys and 
for girls were computed at each grade level. “The 
results of the analysis of data for each interest 
category as expressed by these adolescents were 
analyzed and presented in complete discussions for 
each group and, where data necessitated, for each 
sex.” The guidance implications of the author’s find- 
ings are discussed. 22 references—G. G. Thompson. 

4605. Gurycka, A. Analiza procesu ksztaltowania 
zainteresowań w toku nauki szkolnej w klasie V. 
(Analysis of the process of the development of in- 
terests in the course of school work in fifth grade.) 
Rocsnik Instytutu Pedagogiki, 1957, 2, 35-92.—The 
author analyzes the problem of the development of 
interests in the light of some educational studies, 
describes the educational experiment which he carried 
out in some school in Warsaw, reviews results of 
this experiment as showing some regularities in the 
development of interests, and draws some general con- 
clusions.—M. Choynowski. 

4606. Harris, Robert A., Proshansky, Harold 
M, & Raskin, Evelyn. Some attitudes of college 
students concerning the hydrogen bomb. J. Psy- 
chol, 1956, 42, 29-33.—200 college students were 
given a 26-item fixed-choice questionnaire concern- 
ing the H-bomb. Basic findings were: a low level 
of information, contradictory opinions (on various 
phases), and an underestimation of the bomb's de- 
structive potential. On only one item was knowledge 
close to 50%.—R. W. Husband. 

4607. Heath, R. W., Maier, M. H., & Remmers, 
H. H. Youth's attitudes toward various aspects 
of their lives. Purdue opin. Panel Poll Rep., 1958, 
No. 51. 24 p.—The majority of teenagers арреат to 
be absorbing the values of the culture and reflect 
pretty much the attitudes of the culture toward drink- 
ing, dating, divorce, religion, and juvenile delin- 
quency.—E. M. Bower. 

4608. Heath, R. W., Maier, M. H., Remmers, Н. 
H., & Rodgers, D. G. High school students look 
atscience. Stud. higher Educ., Purdue U., 1957, No. 
50. 26 p.—Today's youth have a disappointingly 
meager understanding of the nature of science, its 
goals and limitations. Apparently many of our high 
school students have learned the content of courses in 
Science but are unaware of the role these disciplines 
play in their culture. Results are based on a poll of 
a stratified representative sample of 2000 high school 
students.—E. M. Bower. 
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4609. Moore, Bernice Milburn, & Holtzman, 
Wayne H. What Texas knows about youth. Nat. 
Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 22-24.—Sex and age differ- 
ences in concerns, attitudes, and interests of 13,000 
youth who participated in the Texas Cooperative 
Youth Study are discussed.—J. Walters. 

4610. Nanda, A. (Central Institute Education, 
Delhi) An investigation into school problems as 
adolescents see them. Educator, 1957, 11, 34-43.— 
A check list, on the lines of the Mooney check list, 
containing 60 items was used for this investigation. 
The study involved 200 boys and girls from 4 schools. 
Results reveal high agreement between schools and 
sexes, The serious problems found in order were: 
"over inquisitiveness in sex matters, ‘forgetfulness,’ 
losing temper and 'unhappiness. "  Vulgarity and 
stealing were regarded as less serious. Differences in 
the groups are also shown. Recommendations based 
on the findings are mentioned.—U. Pareek. 2 

4611. Sandilos, James С. (West Windsor Schools, 
Dutch Neck, N.J.) Gradeless classes. Amer, Sch. 
Bd. J., 1958, 136(2), 55.—The author analyzes an 
experiment begun in the fall of 1956 in which the 
curriculum committee in cooperation with the staff 
began a study of curriculum offerings at the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. The new curriculum 
that emerged provided for individual attention to all 
pupils, permitting each to pursue his abilities, apti- 
tudes, skills, and interests in the major subject area 
fields.—S. M. Amatora. 

4612. Stotsky, Bernard A., & Lachman, Sheldon 

. (VA Hosp., Brockton 5, Mass.) Differences in 
political and social attitudes of pro-Eisenhower 
and pro-Stevenson students. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
44, 143-144.—Just before the 1952 presidential elec- 
tion pro-Eisenhower and pro-Stevenson students were 
given a questionnaire containing “11 personal data 
items, 10 items expanded from Centers’ Conservatism- 
Radicalism Questionnaire, 7 items selected from the 
E-Scale and 30 items from the F-Scale." As com- 
pared with Stevenson supporters, Eisenhower sup- 
porters more frequently chose alternatives which were 
conservative, ethnocentric, and authoritarian indi- 
cating that as between these 2 groups "significant 
divergencies in political attitudes and social orienta- 
tions exist,”—J. C. Franklin. 

4613. Strang, Ruth. (Columbia U.) An intro- 
spective approach to study problems. J. educ. Res., 
1957, 51, 271-278.—Freely written compositions on 
the topic, “What makes studying easy or difficult for 
me," were obtained from 536 students ranging in 
grade placement from fifth grade to second year in 
college. Analysis of their responses reveals informa- 
tion which could not be obtained by “objective” 
methods. The data are analyzed under 29 categories. 
Findings suggest a shift in how-to-study programs 
from emphasis on study techniques to conditions 
within the individual and in his environment. Char- 
acteristic excerpts are given and their implications 
discussed.—M. Murphy. 

4614. Strong, Edward К., Jr. Prediction of edu- 
cational and vocational success through interest 
measurement. Proc. 1957 invit. Conf. test. Probl., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 72-82.—While interest tests 
do not correlate to any practical degree with measures 
of success, interests have a real relationship with 
satisfaction. One’s interests are not particularly re- 
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lated to how much skill or knowledge one is capable 
of acquiring, but they are closely related to the drive 
that stimulates one to make use of all of his capacities. 
It is in the orientation of students and employees 
toward their most productive activity that interests 
play a most important role.—R. L. McCornack. 


4615. Tyler, Leona E. A comparison of the in- 
terests of English and American school children, 
J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 88, 175-181—Ss were 95 
10- and 11-year-old English children plus similar age 
American children who were given Dreese and 
Mooney Interest Inventory for Elementary Grades. 
Among findings: Correlations of about .80 between 
item percentages showed considerable similarity be- 
tween English and American children. Correlations 
of .84 to .89 between item percentages indicated an 
even greater similarity between American groups in 
different United States sections. Correlations of .46 
and .47 for boys vs. girls in United States and English 
groups respectively revealed that sex groups were 
considerably less alike than are nationality groups. 
In general, sex differences followed same pattern of 
individual item differences in both countries, Eng- 
lish children consistently tended to like fewer things 
and to dislike more things than did American children, 
—S. M. Schoonover, 


4616. Yoganarasimiah, M. (U. Mysore) Ado- 
lescent work-attitudes. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 
1957, 2(2), 31-41.—3 Scoring scales were developed 
to appraise work-attitudes of ninth grade students. 
Interjudge reliability of the scales were high (.80, .87 
and .96 respectively for the 3 scales). Relationships 
have been worked out between work-attitudes as re- 
vealed by these scales with variables like: age, intel- 
ligence, general adjustment, level of vocational prefer- 
ences, socioeconomic status, and rural-urban back- 
ground. No correlations are significant except those 
between liking of work and intelligence, intrinsic- 
extrinsic reward and level of vocational preference, 
and extent of discussion of rewards of work and 
socioeconomic status.—U. Pareek. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


4617. Betts, Emmett A. (Betts Reading Clinic, 
Haverford, Pa.) Signs of reading difficulties. Edu- 
cation, 1957, 77, 566-571.—The author points out a 
number of signs indicative of difficulty in reading, in- 
cluding: danger signals, the child who doesn’t read, 
reversing letters and words, the child who can’t 
sound out words, word callers, lip movement, and 
reactions to conflicts.—$. M. Amatora. 

4618. Betts, Emmet A. (Betts Reading Clinic, 
Haverford, Pa.) Using clinical services in the 
remedial program. Education, 1957, 18, 127232526 
The author discusses : limitations of a situation, signs 
of complex needs, action on clinical service, an organic 
case, an anxiety case, other types of cases, clinical 
services, using clinical services, and the follow-up — 
S. M. Amatora. 


4619. Bishton, Rodger. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
A study of some factors related to achievement of 
intellectually superior eighth grade children. J. 
educ. Res., 1958, 51, 203-208.— Data obtained through 
the California Achievement Battery, Mental Health 
Analysis, Ohio Youth Survey Needs Questionnaire, 
and a general information sheet were submitted to 
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factor analysis from which 16 orthogonal factors 
emerged.—M. Murphy. 

4620. Bolling, Rexford W. (Chula Vista City 
Schools, Calif.) An analysis of 1392 words that 
retarded readers could not identify in a silent 
reading activity. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 453-458.— 
Retarded readers of fourth, fifth, and sixth grades en- 
gaged in silent reading wrote down the words they 
did not know. Analysis of these words showed a 
high proportion of words with sufüxes, of proper 
names, and, when compared with frequency in the 
dictionary, of words beginning with the letters a, c, 
e, and p.—M. Murphy. 

4621. Capabianco, R. J. (Syracuse U.) Psycho- 
logical services in special education. Education, 
1957, 77, 480482.— The author outlines a number of 
functions of the school psychologist with special refer- 
ence to the psychological services that can and should 
be offered to children in the various categories of 
exceptional children. Diagnostic procedures, evalua- 
tion of clinical instruments, and the strength and 
weakness of the clinic setting are analyzed.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

4622. Carlsen, Anne. (Crippled Children’s School, 
Jamestown, N. D.) Vocational and social adjust- 
ment of physically handicapped students. Except. 
Child, 1957, 23, 364-367, 398.—A follow-up study of 
42 graduates of the Crippled Children's School (a 
private residential school for physically handicapped, 
mentally normal child). 50% of the graduates have 
Obtained "success in vocational placement." Those 
characteristics associated with good vocational place- 
ment were: "normal intelligence, adequate training 
for a particular job, the ability to ambulate, to use 
his hands and to speak intelligibly." The severely 
handicapped cerebral palsied child faced the greatest 
vocational problem. Many of the students felt that 
their handicap had restricted their social activities.— 
J. J. Gallagher. 

4623. Crowder, Thora, & Gallagher, James J. 
(U. Illinois) The adjustment of gifted children in 
the regular classroom: Case studies. Except. Child., 
1957, 23, 353-363, 396-398.—5 case studies of ele- 
mentary school children with Binet IQs over 150 are 
presented to illustrate the diversity of development of 
highly gifted children. Each of the cases is analyzed 
in terms of the potential appropriateness of various 
types of school provisions for gifted children such as 
acceleration, special classes, enrichment and traveling 
consultant. _ “There seems to be a definite need for 
administrative flexibility in planning for gifted chil- 
dren in order to deal adequately with the vast 


diversity of their skills and problems."—J. J, Gal- 
lagher. 


» a (Syracuse U.) 
Services in special education. Education, 1957, 77, 
60-463,—The nature of Services required and ex- 
tended to exceptional children has changed markedly 
as scientific advances in psychology create greater 
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services to the exceptional child and to his family, 
and responsibilities involved.—S. M. Amatora. 


4625. Cruickshank, William M., & Johnson, G. 
Orville (Eds.) Education of оон children 
and youth. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1958. xiv, 723 p. $6.95.—The senior author has 
contributed 3 introductory chapters: "The Develop- 
ment of Education," *Current Educational Practices," 
and "Elementary and Secondary Level Programs for 
Exceptional Children," Part Two is devoted to ad- 
justments to children of marked intellectual differ- 
ences; "Children of High Mental Ability" (James M. 
Dunlap), *Mentally Handicapped Children" (G. Or- 
ville Johnson), and “Mentally Deficient Children" 
(Rudolph J. Capobianco). Part Three presents mate- 
rial on children with marked physical differences: 
"Partialy Sighted Children" (Fredericka M. Bert- 
ram), “Blind Children" (Georgie Lee Abel), “Chil- 
dren with Impaired Hearing" (Charlotte B. Avery), 
“Children with Speech Handicaps” (Stanley H. Ains- 
worth), “Crippled Children" (Frances P. Connor), 
and "Children with Chronic Medical Problems" 
(Frances P. Connor). Part Four is a chapter on so- 
cially and emotionally disturbed children by William 
C. Morse. Administration is the focus of Part Five, 
the junior author dealing with guidance, and Paul 
H. Voelker describing administrative and supervisory 
practices and problems.—T. E. Newland. 


4626. Delcourt, Maurice. Le retard en lecture 
chez des enfants inadaptés. (Retarded reading in 
maladjusted children.) Enfance, 1956, 9(2), 41-72. 

4627. Fliegler, І. A. (Syracuse U.) Under- 
standing the underachieving gifted child. Psychol. 
Rep., 1957, 3, 533-536.—1t has been suggested that 
the under-achiever may be a maladjusted child whose 
primary difficulty stems from inadequate home or 
school relationships. Distorted interpersonal rela- 
tionships lead to negativistic teacher identification 
and an inability to achieve. Specifically, lowered 
aspiration. and frustration have to be considered. 
Early and repeated identification as part of an ade- 
quate counseling program is necessary. Counseling 
should involve parents as well as children.—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

4628. Freedman, Ira. (Public Schools, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.) Education for all. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 
1957, 134(6), 32-33—The author explains the ex- 
panded program of education for the handicapped 
children who are unable to profit by regular school 
classes. This unique program is explained for: blind 
children, the mentally retarded children, the conserva- 
tion-of-hearing class, classes for the partially sighted, 
speech consultation, and homebound classes—S. M. 
Amatora. 

4629. Gates, Arthur I. (Columbia U.) What 
we know and can do about the poor reader. Edu- 
cation, 1957, 77, 528-533.—The author analyzes a 
number of psychological involvements in how to 
identify and how to help the poor reader. He dis- 
cusses: (a) some hazards in learning to read, (b) 
processes involved in learning to read, (c) studies 
carried on by teacher specialists, (d) improvement of 
programs and prevention of difficulties, (e) emo- 
tionality involved in reading difficulties, (£) reading 
as a difficult scholastic ability involving difficult skills 
to teach and critical periods at the beginning of school 
life, (g) suspicions involved in all panaceas, and (h) 
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the influence and importance of the verbal diet in the 
home.—$. M. Amatora. 


4630. Gibbs, Elsie Frances. (San Bernardino, 
Calif. Schools) The gifted need administrative 
leadership. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1958, 136 (3), 23-25. 
—The author discusses the necessity for active leader- 
ship at top level. Aggressive action including the 
following is imperative: professional attitudes, ad- 
ministrative organization, financial provision for fu- 
ture needs, materials for enrichment, curricular and 
extra-curricular planning and evaluation, community 
resources, and an understanding administrator sup- 
porting the teacher in creating school environment 
for the learning of the gifted.—5. M. Amatora. 


4631. Glennon, Vincent J. (Syracuse U.) Arith- 
metic for the gifted child. Elem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 
91-96,—The author is concerned chiefly with methods 
for enriching the arithmetic program for the gifted 
children through classroom teaching practices and 
through training of an aid to the classroom teacher : 
enrichment through classroom teaching practices, 2 
methods of enrichment, materials of enrichment, ex- 
amples of horizontal enrichment, and growth of the 
teacher.—S. M. Amatora. 


4632. Goldberg, I. Ignancy. (Columbia U.) 
Current status of education and training in the 
United States for trainable mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Except. Child., 1957, 24, 146-154.—There are 
an estimated 95,000 to 130,000 trainable mentally re- 
tarded children of school age in the United States. 
These individuals cannot profit from an academic 
school program nor be self supporting in adulthood 
but can learn self care, socialization, and some eco- 
nomic usefulness. There are 22,000 of these children 
in training facilities designed for them. Many others 
are probably in classes for educable retarded, mental 
hospitals, schools for blind and deaf, and still others 
are kept at home. 24 states have legislation which 
give state financial aid to special programs for train- 
able children. The most important unanswered ques- 
tion is what kind of a program do these children need 
after age 16? 16 references.—J. J. Gallagher. 


4633. Goldner, Ralph H. (New York Teachers’ 
Coll.) Special classes for the gifted. NY State 
Educ., 1957, 44, 544-545, 587-588.—‘Schools have 
found it difficult to endure the gifted to work up to 
their capacity. This has not always been due to bad 
instruction or a poor curriculum. Т he difficulty is 
often due to the pressure on gifted children to be like 
everybody else, and to be accepted as equals by the 
other youngsters." А brief review of research, how- 
ever, indicates that gifted students benefit more from 
special education in all respects, and this type pro- 
gram is much more appropriate to their needs. е 
author also comments оп factors involved in the 
identification of gifted children and the organization 
of special classes for them.—L. D. Summers. 


4634. Gowan, J. C. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Recent research on the education of gifted chil- 
dren. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 140-144.—11 
research areas related to the education of gifted chil- 
dren are specified, with a brief summary of the re- 
search to date in each. 45 references.—M. S. 
Mayzner. ; 

4635. Henry, Nelson B. (Ed) Education for 
the gifted. Chicago, Il.: Univer. Chicago Press, 
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1958. 420 p. $4.00.—The chapters and their prin- 
cipal authors are: Havighurst, Robert J., et al., “The 
Importance of Education for the Gifted"; Tannen- 
baum, Abraham J., “History of Interest in the Gifted" ; 
Goldberg, Miriam L., *Who are the Gifted"; Wilson, 
Robert C., "Creativity"; DeHaan, Robert F., “Social 
Leadership”; Williams, Clifford W., “Characteristics 
and Objectives of a Program for the Gifted” ; De- 
Haan, Robert F., & Wilson, Robert C., “Identification 
of the Gifted”; Passow, A. Harry, “Enrichment of 
Education for the Gifted”; №. orris, Dorothy E., et al., 
"Programs in the Elementary Schools"; Michel, 
Lloyd S., et al., "Secondary School Programs”; Mac- 
Lean, Malcolm S., & Carlson, Robert B., “College 
and University Programs for the Gifted”; Rothney, 
John W. M., & Koopman, Norbert E., “Guidance of 
the Gifted"; Wilson, Frank T., “The Preparation of 
Teachers for the Education of Gifted Children” ; 
Kough, Jacob, “Community Agencies and the Gifted” ; 
Havighurst, Robert J., “Community Factors in the 
Education of the Gifted”; and Williams, Clifford W., 
“Organizing a School Program for the Gifted."— 
T. E. Newland. f 


4636. Hunt, J. T. (U. Illinois) Special educa- 
tion: Segregation, Education, 1957, 77, 475-479.— 
Various problems involved in special education are 
treated: emerging and conflicting points of view, 
lack of research, sociometric Studies, psychological 
integration, and organizational plans and facilities.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

4637. Kolstoe, Oliver P. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Nature and impact of Special methods. Education, 
1957, 77, 464—467.—Both special and regular educa- 
tional techniques will be based on careful attention to 
the mental level and sensory efficiency of each child 
as he pursues well-defined goals. Individualization 
must be maximized if instruction is to function at 
the child's highest level in self-realization, human re- 
lations, economic efficiency, and responsibility.—3S. M. 
Amatora. 


4638. Leese, Joseph. (State U. New York) 
What the gifted need is inspirational teaching. 
NY State Educ., 1957, 44, 615-617.—“The essence 
of a high quality program depends upon the teacher 
who guides, stimulates, (and) encourages ‘the bright 
kid’ to fulfill his potential,”—L, D. Summers, 

4639, McCandless, Boyd R. (State U. Iowa) 
Should a bright child start to school before he's 
five? Education, 1957, 77, 370-375.—T! he author 
cites research evidence indicating that the very su- 
perior children have tended to benefit on all Scores 
from any affective and discreet application of the 
special techniques used in their education. He dis- 
cusses and evaluates these techniques and makes a 
positive recommendation for their use: acceleration if 
employed according to sound psychological principles ; 
segregation, similarly qualified ; enrichment, not work- 
ing too well at present; and early school admission 
according to psychologically and physically and sound 
criteria.—$. M. Amatora. 

4640. Miller, Vera V. The superior child enter- 
prise. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1957, 134(4), 43-47.—In 
an effort to find the best program for the superior 
child, the Evanston Enterprise conducted an experi- 
ment involving 4 different plans : homogeneous group- 
ing, heterogeneous grouping with partial segregation, 
heterogeneous grouping with enrichment provided in 
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the regular classroom, and a test of practices presently 
in operation in the school system involving an un- 
segregated control group that receives regular class 
instruction. Also included in the experiment are 
children who had been accelerated and/or admitted 
early as compared with children of equal ability and 
chronological age but who were not accelerated. 
Tests given, procedures employed, and appraisal of 
the program are given in full—S, M. Amatora. 


4641. Mullen, Frances A. (Public Schools, Chi- 
cago) The pre-school area of special education. 
Education, 1957, 77, 468-474.— The author analyzes 
psychological problems involved in pre-school blind 
child, cripple child, deaf child, mentally handicapped 
and gifted as follows: Over-protection, secondary 
handicaps, special services, programs for parents, 
some special problems, and conclusions—S, M. 
Amatora. 


4642. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois) Too 
much special education. Education, 1957, 77, 382- 
387.—The author points out a number of psycho- 
logical factors involved in the need for special educa- 
tion. Though in the past 10 to 20 years people have 
come to realize the psychological needs of handicapped 
children, still a great deal more needs to be done 
with other groups among the exceptional. Presently 
we are functioning on a 20% efficiency basis—S. M. 
Amatora. 


4643, Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois) Why 
special education? Education, 1957, 77, 455-459,— 
The author points out how one can proceed major 
social value on this facet of our social evolution. 
With certain patterns changing, society’s sensitivity 
to the needs of the gifted is being heightened. Per- 
Ception is in turns of greater social contribution and 
greater self-realization. Numerous other facets of 
both the gifted and the handicapped are explored.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


4644. Rhodes, Gladys L. (New York Teachers’ 
Coll.) Improving education for the mentally re- 
tarded. NY State Educ., 1957, 44, 546-547.—“Re- 
newed interest in meeting the needs of the educable 
mentally retarded and interdisciplinary exchange of 
information can lead to improvement in the quality 
of education for all children.” The teacher is often 
the one professional person, whose interest in the 


whole-child, cuts across all related professional help. 
—L. D. Summers. 


4645. Robinson, Helen M. (U. Chicago) Pre- 
vention and correction of reading difficulties. Edu- 
cation, 1957, 77, 541-545. -Even in schools where 
expectancies are set in harmony with general learn- 
ing rates, progress in reading is not always com- 
parable with that in Speaking, arithmetic computation, 


analyzes a number of characteristics of the learner 
and then shows the characteristics of a school in 
which the school program is often implemented so as 
to contribute to reading difficulty.—S. M. Amatora. 
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tarded readers, aged 6 to 17 years, and having ap- 
proximately “normal” distribution of intelligence, at 
levels on the Stanford-Binet Form L below the 
median mental age failed the auditory memory span 
test more frequently than any other subtest. Above 
the median level this difference did not occur. Pos- 
sible implications of this finding for the teaching of 
reading are discussed.—M. Murphy. 

4647. Rudisill, Mabel. Flashed digit and phrase 
recognition and rate of oral and concrete re- 
sponses: A study of advanced and retarded readers 
in the third grade. J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 317-328.— 
There is a highly significant relationship between 
reading accomplishment and each of the following 
factors: span and accuracy of flashed digit recogni- 
tion, span and accuracy of flashed phrase recognition, 
rate of converting perceived units into words, and 
rate of converting perceived units into concrete mean- 
ings. Also, span and accuracy or flashed-phrase 
recognition is more highly related to reading ef- 
ficiency than is span and accuracy of flashed-digit 
recognition.—R. W. Husband. 

4648. Signorelli, Victor A. (South Kingstown, 
R.I.) Why the gifted? Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1957, 
135(5), 23-25.—The author analyzes various prob- 
lems in one group of exceptional children, the gifted. 
He points out a number of problems involved includ- 
ing identification of the gifted, provision for leader- 
ship, suggestions for human relations, and means for 
interesting the community in the necessity for pro- 
viding special programs for this group of exceptional 
children.—S. M. Amatora. 3 

4649. Smith, David Wayne. (U. Arizona) The 
plot against the gifted. Education, 1958, 78, 351- 
355.—The author analyzes a number of problems 
militating against the utilization of the gifted popula- 
tion including: the great challenge, failure of the 
emerging curriculum to emerge, the myth of equality, 
American attitude toward the education of the gifted, 
the problem of grouping, achievement, and provisions 
for the gifted.—S. M. Amatora. 

4650. Smith, Nila В. (New York О.) The class- 
room teacher’s responsibility to retarded readers. 
Education, 1957, 77, 546-550.—The author points out 
a number of problems which can be assisted through 
the application of principles of educational psychology. 
These include: being more explicit in explaining pos- 
sible causes to parents, developing greater sensitivity 
to causes of reading disability, improving teacher’s 
attitude toward retarded readers, and improvement in 
procedures for teaching and instruction —S. 
Amatora. 

4651. Soldwedel, Bette, & Terrill, Isabelle. (Il- 
linois State Normal) Sociometric aspects of physi- 
cally handicapped and non-handicapped children 
in the same elementary school Except. Child., 
1957, 23, 371-372— The parents of 10 physically 
handicapped and 22 nonhandicapped junior high stu- 
dents in an integrated classroom were questioned 
about their children's social status and preferences in 
this classroom. The parents of handicapped children 
believed that their children would choose other handi- 
capped children for their friends (they did not). The 
parents of normal children ignored the factor of 
physical handicap in guessing their children’s choices. 
The authors concluded that the parents of the handi- 
capped children might need some counseling to the 
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effect that their children are more normal than they 
are handicapped.—J. J. Gallagher. 


4652. Stunkel, Eva Russell. (United States Ciyil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C.) The per- 
formance of deaf and hearing college students on 
verbal and nonverbal intelligence tests. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1957, 102, 342-355,—The performances of 
67 Gallaudet juniors and seniors and those of 200 ran- 
domly selected civil service applicants on the Federal- 
Service Entrance Examination were compared, and 
the performances of the deaf students on the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination 
and the National College Sophomore Cooperative 
Test were analyzed in terms of hearing norms. Sub- 
analyses were made of the scores of the deaf in terms 
of the age at onset of deafness. "The results indi- 
cated that deaf people have above average ability on 
a nonverbal screening test (a ‘letter series’ test), and 
marked weakness in handling all the tests of a verbal 
nature included in the study. These deviations from 
results for the normal hearing group tended to de- 
crease somewhat as age at onset of deafness in- 
creased." In the verbal area, the percentage of deaf 
scoring at or above the hearing average was greatest 
on the grammar test.—T. E. Newland. 

4653. Tyler, Ralph W. (Stanford U.) Meeting 
the challenge of the gifted. Elem. sch. J., 1957, 58, 
75-82,—After pointing up various elements account- 
ing for the upsurge of interest in this subject, the 
author analyzes: special education of the gifted and 
its importance for society, who the gifted are, why 
the gifted are overlooked, how the needs of the gifted 
can be met, and other problems for discussion.—S, 
M. Amatora. 

4654, Wagner, Guy. (Iowa State Teachers Coll.) 
What schools are doing in challenging the rapid 
learner. Education, 1957, 78, 59-62.— The author 
presents a summary of what is being done psychologi- 
cally as well as materially in challenging the rapid 
learner to the maximum development of his poten- 
tialities. Included are: Cleveland’s plan for gifted 
children; the gifted child in Philadelphia public 
schools; challenging the gifted student in Houston ; 
Connecticut's program for the gifted children and 
youth; teaching the talented in Dade County public 
schools, Miami, Florida; and enriching the cur- 
riculum for the gifted children in Ventura, California. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

4655. Williams, William Wendell. (River Dell 
Regional Schools, Oradell, N.J.) Program for the 
superior student. Education, 1958, 78, 492-495.— 
The importance of adjusting the problem to the in- 
dividual student rather than asking the student to 
adjust to the problem involves a number of psycho- 
logical implications. These are analyzed in the light 
of 4 possible programs. A detailed study of one pro- 
gram involving seventh and eighth grade classes is 
discussed in detail. High correlations are reported in 
certain areas—S. M. Amatora. 

4656. Wollner, Mary H. B. (Rockford Coll.) 
What parents should know about the retarded 
reader. Education, 1957, 78, 14-21.—Many psycho- 
logical problems are involved in the diagnosis of 
causal factors in reading retardation. In the solving 
of these parental cooperation is essential. Included 
are such items as: failure in achieving maturity, 
feelings about competition, failure in teaching, dis- 
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Proportion between the sexes, and misconceptions 
about and overemphasis on failures——S. M. Amatora. 


4657. Yuhas, T. Frank. (Mankato State Coll.) 
The gifted child in the classroom. Educ. Admin. 
Superv., 1957, 43, 420-438.— The classroom teacher 
must orient the gifted pupil, accurately identify, and 
nurture him intellectually. This challenge and un- 
avoidable responsibility for his educational develop- 
ment are discussed as follows: present day practices, 
characteristics of the gifted pupil, problems and pit- 
falls, and every teacher's responsibility.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 2581, 4721) 
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4658. Acres, Nathan E., & Marquis, Benjamin. 
(VA Regional Office, Nashville, Ti enn.) Counseling 
in the secondary schools of Tennessee, Personnel 
guid. J., 1957, 36, 279-2812 questionnaire studies 
of high school principals shows no positive change in 
guidance practices in Tennessee in the 3-year period 
studied. Provision for guidance practice is still lack- 
ing, although desired by a majority of the principals, 
—G, S. Speer. 

4659. Barry, Helen B. (Coker Coll.) A formula 
for guidance services. Education, 1957, 78, 184- 
187.—The author analyzes the essentials of an ade- 
quate guidance program: (a) basic elements of a 
guidance program, (b) functions of the programs, 
(c) initiating and sustaining a program, (d) coun- 
seling as a distinct service by qualified persons, and 
(e) the centralized form which must be centered 
around a group of experts with an adequate back- 
ground in psychology and training in guidance tech- 
niques—S, M. Amatora. 

‚ 4660, Beilin, Нагту. 
tion of the Minnesota Scale of Parental Occupa- 
tions and a modification of the Werner Occupa- 


sessions in the population, so that they no longer act 
as adequate socioeconomic differentiators. 
Warner scale seems to differentiate more adequately 
among agricultural occupations than the Minnesota 
scale.—P, Ash. 

4661. Benassy, C., & Pelnard, J. Étude de quel- 
ques données de base de l'examen d'orientation : 
Leur valeur prognostique. (A study of the prog- 
nostic value of certain data derived from guidance 
evaluations.)  BINOP, 1957, 13, 327-390.—The prog- 
nostic value of data drawn from vocational guidance 
studies of 135 young people is evaluated in terms of 
the progress made by the subjects 6 or 7 years after 
the examinations. The data were drawn from: tests 
of general intelligence, academic success, health, in- 
terviews with parents, and problems in school. The 
relationship between each of the 5 categories and later 
progress is discussed. Part II details some of the 
individual case studies, Conclusions drawn indicate 
that each of the 5 types of evaluations was found to 
have some relationship to later success, the degree 
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of relationship depending upon interaction of many 
factors. Reference is made to problems inherent in 
the use of evaluations for prognostic purposes. Nu- 
merous graphical representations of data are shown. 
An appendix lists and describes the variables in- 
vestigated.—F. M. Douglass. 


4662. Benge, R. C. Technical and vocational 
education in the United Kingdom: A bibliographi- 
cal survey. Paris, France: UNESCO, 1958, 51 p. 
$1.00. 


4663. Cantoni, Louis J. Personal problems of 
a science student. Sch. Sci. Math., 1958, 58, 217- 
222.—This is the counseling record of Don Blue, a 
bright twelfth grader whose poor social adjustment 
and failing academic work were a source of concern 
to his parents, teachers, and to himself, After 4 
interviews, the counselee is not seen again for 7 
years. In a chance meeting it is then discovered that 
Don Blue has found challenges and satisfactions in 
college and graduate school, on his job, and in his 
marriage, The account is narrated in dialogue form. 
—L. J. Cantoni. 


4664. Folsum, Willys W., & Sobolewski, Ed- 
mund L. (Sacramento State Coll.) Income-a:d 
social status of occupations. Personnel guid. J., 
1957, 36, 277-278.—Rank order correlations for 26 
Occupations ranked by social status and income, were 
0.64 when ranked by 47 high school seniors, and 0.74 
when ranked by 42 sophomores,—G. $ . Speer. 


4665. Glanz, Edward C, & Walston, Ernest B. 
An introduction to personal adjustment: A new 
approach to guidance and counseling. Boston, 
Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1958. xv, 348 p. $575— 
Based on 10 years experience at the college and uni- 
versity level, the authors describe this book as a new 
approach to guidance and counseling in that it offers 
an opportunity for the student to become involved in 
а process of self-analysis, self-evaluation, and selí- 
understanding. It is specifically designed to promote 
critical thinking, educational growth, and effective 
consideration of the future in the college student. It 
is divided into 4 parts: "Orientation to College," 
"Foundations of Self-Analysis and Self-Appraisal," 
"Process of Self-Analysis and Self-Understanding,” 
and “Occupational and Educational Planning.” The 
appendices include: “Psychological Test Profiles,” 
“Brief Outline of Selected Psychological Tests,” 
“Student Workbook for Self-Analysis,” “Case Stud- 
ies,” “Self-Analysis Essays,” “Autobiographical As- 
signment Sheet,” and “Occupational and Educational 


Research Paper Check Sheet.” 140 references.—D. 
G. Brown. 


Я (Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Employment Security) TV brings vocational guid- 
Emplyt, Secur. Rev., 1957, 
24, 18-19.— Students, watching TV from the audi- 


4667. Hays, Max J., & Spencer, 
(Wisconsin State Employment Service) 


program: A ste -sti to jobs. 
cur. Rev., 1958, ta Ато obe. 


Stanley R. 
The school 
Emplyt. Se- 
25(4), 10-12 —The authors relate 
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how the Employment Service School Program’s 
facilities for testing, counseling, and placement have 
been utilized to guide high school graduates into the 
right jobs—S. L. Warren. 

_ 4668, Hitchcock, Arthur A. (Amer. Personnel & 
Guidance Ass, Washington, D.C.) The key role 
of the counselor. Emplyt. Secur. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 
7-9.—The executive secretary of the APGA reviews 
the responsibilities of the professional counselor in 
meeting the needs of today's youth. He is responsi- 
le for: (a) helping youth understand their poten- 
tialities, interests, and values; (b) keeping youth 
rom panicking about careers; (c) assuring an un- 
derstanding of the complex, swiftly changing, and 
highly demanding job scene; and (d) helping to 
stimulate youth to develop their potentialities and to 
relate them to the opportunities in our society.—S. L. 
Warren, a 

4669. Landeau, Jean, & Florenz, Ruth. (N.Y. 
State Employment Service) Our service to college 
graduates. Emplyt. Secur. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 26-28. 
—The authors describe the approach and techniques 
used by the New York City Professional Office of the 
Employment Service in meeting the employment prob- 
lems of recent college graduates, college dropouts, and 
graduates of professional and technical schools.—S. 
L. Warren. 

4670. Mahoney, Stanley C. (Kansas State Coll.) 
Preparing the child for psychological referral. 
J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1958, 47, 49-50.—The complex 
relationship of the teacher, the parent, and the psy- 
chologist has received considerable attention, but rela- 
tively little has been said about the explanation to be 
made to the child, once the advisability of psycho- 
logical evaluation is agreed upon. Because parents 
are often confused about the role of the psychologist, 
they may be unable to make the world, including psy- 
chologists, seem safer to a frightened and disturbed 
child. There are dangers in the frequently used com- 
parisons with teachers and physicians. More im- 
portant than the actual words used is the attitude of 
the person making the explanation. The more an 
emotional climate of optimism pervades the explana- 
tion, the better it will be.—R. A. Hagin. 

4671. Owen, John E. (Florida Southern Coll.) 
The teacher and occupational counseling. Educa- 
tion, 1957, 78, 55-58.—The earlier a youth can find 
his occupational goal and plan to move toward it, the 
greater his liklihood of successful attainment. The 
author analyzes occupational adjustment not only in 
terms of intellectual factors, but also in terms of 
qualities of accuracy, industry, equanimity, poise, de- 
pendability, and careful attention to the demands of 
the job, Personality and character traits are modi- 
fiable.—S. M. Amatora. ^ 
242. Reuchlin, М. Le cours moyen, premiere 

ape de l'orientation. (The intermediate 8! Ы 
First stage of guidance.) BINOP, 1957, 13, 160- 
235.—Only recently has there been an organized plan 
of educational and vocational guidance in the inter- 
mediate grades (ages 9 to 11) of the French schools. 
School authorities from various sections of the coun- 
try comment on the need for and success of guidance 
at this level before the pupil makes a more definitive 
choice, While counseling is never simple, it is par- 
ticularly complex at this period because of the gen- 
eral immaturity of the pupils. A description 1s given 
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of the methods and techniques employed. Group tests; 
especially of intelligence, are always used. In addi- 
tion, specialized tests and interviews are used as re- 
quired. The relationship between counseling and 
teaching is discussed, along with problems involved 
in working with parents. An appendix lists the tests 
used by the schools.—F. M. Douglass. 


4673. Rice, Mary, & Clinebell, G. L. (Fla. State 
Employment Service) FSES materials aid school 
counselors. Emfplyt. Secur. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 12-14. 
—As early as the ninth grade, the schools of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. begin guiding students in choosing 
the types of work they will eventually enter. The 
authors, school counselors, explain how they utilize 
in their work the occupational materials provided by 
the local employment service office.—5. L. Warren, 


4674. Trillingham, C. C. (Public Schools, Los 
Angeles County) Preparing youth for the world 
of work. Emplyt. Secur. Rev., 1958, 25(4), 5-7.— 
The schools have a tremendous responsibility in help- 
ing prepare the workers who will make, operate, main- 
tain, and repair the technological machinery of pro- 
duction, and to provide the necessary goods and serv- 
ices demanded by a rapidly increasing population. 
An effective school program of counseling and guid- 
ance should help students learn about occupations as 
well as their own aptitudes, capabilities, and limita- 
tions. One way to raise the level of counseling is to 
select more carefully for counseling work those who 
are genuinely interested in young people.—S. L. 
Warren. 
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4675. Ahmann, J. Stanley, & Glock, Marvin D. 
(Cornell U.) The utility of study habits and atti- 
tudes inventory in a college reading program. J. 
educ. Res., 1957, 51, 207-303.—The Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes was administered to College of 
Agriculture freshmen and used along with 5 other 
variables to predict fall term grade point average. 
It was not found to contribute to the predictive value 
of the battery.—M. Murphy. 

4676. Bakan, Rita. (Michigan State U.) The 
use of a modified multiple choice item under vari- 
ous conditions. J. Educ. Res., 1957, 51, 223-228.— 
Part of a midterm examination in a basic natural sci- 
ence course included "free-choice" items in which the 
student could check as many responses as he con- 
sidered necessary to include the correct response and 
thus receive partial credit for a partially correct an- 
swer. Conditions were varied by informing some Ss 
that scores on this part would not affect their grades 
and also by providing detailed information on scor- 
ing. These conditions did not affect the correlation 
between this part of the test and the conventional 
part. Interviews suggested that such factors as per- 
sistence of old habits and failure to understand the 
“free-choice” technique may have influenced the re- 
sults.—M. Murphy. ) 

4677. Bendig, А. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Validity 
of Kuder differences among honors majors. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 593-598.—Using fresh- 
man entrance scores on the ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination and the Kuder Preference Record, com- 
parisons were made of 107 honors majors in 1 
college departments. Ns ranged from 4 to 17. Sig- 
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nificant differences were found among the groups on 
the ACE. “After statistical correction for these ACE 
differences, eight of the nine Kuder scales significantly 
discriminated interest differences among the depart- 
mental groups with the median validity coefficient 
being .37.”—W. Coleman. 


4678. Bliesmer, Emery P. (U. Texas) Using 
and interpreting achievement test results. Educa- 
tion, 1957, 77, 391-394.—The author analyzes the 
widespread use of standardized tests and shows room 
for improvement in interpretation and use of results. 
Included are: (a) diagnostic use of tests; (b) 
achievement levels; (c) comparison of pupil achieve- 
ment; (d) grade-equivalent scores, age equivalent 
scores and percentile ranks; and (e) making test 
administration practical and feasible—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


4679. Blumenfeld, Walter. (U. San Marcos) 
Notas sobre la elaboracion de las pruebas ob- 
jetivas. (Notes about the elaboration of objective 
tests.) Estud. psicopedag., 1955, No. 2. 27 p.—The 
booklet deals with the methods for elaborating, ap- 
plying, and evaluating teacher-made tests for school 
examinations.—W. Blumenfeld. 


4680. Boykin, Leander L. (Southern U., Baton 
Rouge, La.) A summary of reading investigations 
among Negro colleges: 1940-1954. J. educ. Res., 
1958, 51, 471—475.—Results of 18 testing programs at 
3 different institutions extending over these years are 
reported. Grade equivalent scores for the total of 
3686 students tested ranged from 5th grade to college 
senior. From V4 to 4 were reading at or above the 
college freshman level, and approximately 5% scored 
above the expected level of performance in terms of 
the test norms.—M. Murphy. 


4681. Calvin, Allen D., McGuigan, F. J., & Sulli- 
van, Maurice W. A further investigation of the 
relationship between anxiety and classroom ex- 
amination performance. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
240-244,—Ss were 152 female undergraduate students, 
taken from 5 classes at Hollins College. Experimen- 
tal groups were permitted to comment upon items in 
an objective examination, while control groups were 
not. It was found that experimental Ss performed 
significantly better than control Ss on second half 
of test. The largest class (N — 61) was divided into 
high and low anxious Ss on basis of A scale scores. 
Anxiety was discovered to be a significant variable 
in terms of improvement from first to second half of 
the exam in experimental group. Ss who made the 
most comments improved most, but this relationship 
was not significant. Implications of the above re- 
sults are analyzed—S. M. Schoonover. 


4682. Chambers, Frank M. (Broome Technical 
Community Coll.) Empathy and scholastic success. 
Personnel guid, J., 1957, 36, 282-284.—A study of the 
verbal scores on the ACE Psychological Examination 
and a measure of empathy indicates that empathy and 
scholastic aptitude are different abilities, but both are 
significantly related to scholastic success—G. S. 
Speer. 

4683. Chauncey, Henry. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) How tests help us iden- 
tify the academically talented. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 
1958, 47, 230-231.—Although tests of academic apti- 
tude are by no means infallible, they provide a highly 
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serviceable degree of accuracy in the selection, guid- 
ance, and placement of gifted pupils. The author 
speaks of these examinations as tests of developed 
ability, rather than measures of innate intelligence. 
In testing, a student is dealt with as he is, a product 
of certain interactions between heredity and environ- 
ment. So far, it has been impossible to isolate and 
measure separately these influences. The present 
verbal and mathematical abilities of an individual, 
regardless of what may account for them, offer the 
best prediction of his future academic achievement.— 
R. A. Hagin. 


4684. Cohn, Thomas S. (Wayne U.) The rela- 
tion of the F Scale to a response set to answer 
positively. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 129-133.—Cor- 
relations of students' scores on the F scale, Altus 
Verbal Aptitude scale, and a Plus scale (derived 
from the MMPI) were computed. The author finds 
that the “F scale is contaminated by the response set 
to answer positively," and observes that "the cor- 
relations between the F scale and . . . Ethnocentrism 
and Anti-Semitism scales may be partially accounted 
for by the response set to answer positively."—J. C. 
Franklin. 


4685. Crook, Frances E. iu U.) 
relationships among a group of language arts tests. 
J. educ, Res., 1957, 51, 305-311.—Intercorrelations 
were obtained on 15 tests administered to 141 10th 
grade students. The tests were found to measure 2 
important aspects of ability in language arts: general 
verbal ability and specific language skills. The fac- 
tors defined by the respective tests, however, were 
themselves rather highly correlated.—M. Murphy. 


4686. Davis, J. M. (Yale U.) Does n-achieve- 
ment relate to achievement-oriented behavior? 
Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 119.—It was found 
that “the number of circular triads (obtained from 
Scores on the General Goals of Life Inventory con- 
sisting of 190 paired comparisons of 20 life goals) 
is related to n-achievements, indicating that the care- 
less, unconscientious subject has a higher n-achieve- 
ment score. This is consistent with Lazarus’s hy- 
pothesis."—M. S. Mayzner. 


4687. Doppelt, Jerome E. (Psychological Corp., 
N. Y.) Watch your CER Vest улың Bull., 
1957, 52, 1-4.—In order to maximize the predictive 
efficiency of a test, the developer must determine what 
is the optimum combination of weights for the sub- 
tests. Simple summation of scores may actually de- 


press the predictive efficiency of a total test score.— 
W. Coleman. 


4688. Dunlop, G. M., Harper, R. J. C., & Hunka, 
S. The influence of the time Men: in school 
busses upon achievement and attendance of pupils 
in Alberta consolidated schools. Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1957, 3, 170-179.—The experimental group 
(rural children daily vanned to school) showed higher 
Scores on the Stanford Achievement tests than the 
control group (children living near the school, not 
requiring transportation) in grade 2, but differ- 
ences were not significant for grades 4 and 6. In- 
telligence (Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mental 
Ability) and attendance were eliminated as possible 
causes of differences in achievement. Results for 
grade 2 are attributed to time in the school bus and 
other factors associated with rural living. Im- 


Inter- 
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plications are drawn for school administrators and 
parents.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

4689. Egner, Robert E, & Obelsky, Alvan J. 
Effect of stereotyped attitudes on learning. 7. 
educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 207-212.—At Northland Col- 
lege over a 3-year period 218 students, who were en- 
rolled in a required introductory philosophy course, 
were given the Form T test. This test is an inven- 
tory of 100 beliefs, 60 of which are common stereo- 
typed expressions. Ss are asked to indicate quickly 
their acceptance or rejection of the statements, 20 
low and 20 high scores were selected for further 
analysis to determine if any relationship existed be- 
tween high and low scores on stereotypy test and be- 
tween performance in various subject areas. It was 
found that nonstereotypes performed considerably 
better in humanities and in social sciences, while 
stereotypes were superior in mathematics and in 
natural sciences. Since a higher percentage of stereo- 
types tends to drop out in first 2 years of college, it 
is possible that selective element is present in the 
sampling.—S. M. Schoonover. 

4690. Fishman, Joshua A. New directions in 
college board research. Coll. Bd. Rev., 1957, 33, 
9-12.—The philosophy underlying the college board 
research program is presented and several current 
studies are discussed. It is stated that 5 projects 
dealing with nonintellectual factors are now being 
ed out and that an effort is being made to in- 
crease the predictive value of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test at the upper and lower score levels. The 
need for continued cooperation with the behavioral 
scientist is stressed.—R. Р. Allen. 

4691. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) Anm in- 
tensive study of variability scores. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1957, 17, 453-465.—As an examination of 
the generality of intra-individual variability scores, 
the author was able to administer a battery of tests in 
9 weekly trials. The instruments included: a Per- 
sonality Research Inventory, Self-Ratings, Physio- 
gnomic Cues, Sentence Completion, and an Insight 
Test. 11 variability scores based on responses over 
trial were obtained and factor-analyzed. “It is con- 
cluded that much of the common variance of varia- 
bility scores is associated with the form of response 
required by the test. The results suggest that varia- 
bility factors may reflect acquired modes of adapta- 
tion." —W. Coleman. T 

4692. Gage, N. L. Logical versus empirica 
scoring kerk: The case of the MTAI. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1957, 48, 213-216.—The Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory was found to have slightly higher 
reliability and validity when scored with a logical key 
than when scored with the published key. For prac- 
tical purposes this suggests re-examining of the latter. 
Theoretically, this implies that the meaning of the 
MTAI becomes relatively easy to formulate—S. M. 
Schoonover. s 

4693. Hacker, L. M. (Columbia U.) New kinds 
of students and new ways of testing achievement. 
Sch. Soc., 1957, 85, 261-263.—Large numbers of non- 
matriculating students become the source of matricu- 
lated degree seeking students. As the wave gets 
larger this will lead to the creation of local institu- 
tions offering 2-year programs. The author proposes 
the establishment of a regional examining pan 
made up of a group of universities. Tt is felt that this 
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is best to regularize and wholly accredit the work 
of both the older part-time student and those of the 
2-year schools.—E. M. Bower. 


4694. Harding, Francis D., & McWilliams, 
James T., Jr. Language aptitude tests as predic- 
tors of success in a six-month Russian course. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-86. v, 6 p—2 classes of trainees for 
a course in Russian were selected by use of a Lan- 
guage Aptitude Composite Score. Aptitude test 
scores were correlated with course grades. In addi- 
tion, test-selected trainees were compared with train- 
ees selected by a 4-week trial course screening. “The 
aptitude tests . . . were as effective as the trial course 
in selecting . . . trainees . . . [and] use of aptitude 
tests would reduce selection costs about $850 per 
trainee selected."—P, Ash. 

4695. Henderson, Harold L. (Hofstra Coll.) 
Predictors of freshmen grades in a Long Island 
college. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 623-627. 
—For predicting academic achievement at Hofstra 
College, use was made of the ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination; the Cooperative Achievement Tests in 
Reading, Social Studies, English, Algebra, and Natu- 
ral Science; the N. Y. State Regents Scores in Eng- 
lish, Math, and Social Studies; and High School 
average rank. Highest predictor was the Cooperative 
Reading-English total score for first semester college 
grades. Multiple Rs and beta weights are reported 
using the various predictors with first and second 
semester grades as criteria separately and combined. 
Estimates of grade reliability ranged from 70.1 to 
77 for various course areas.—W. Coleman. 

4696. Hills, John R. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice) Factor-analyzed abilities and success in col- 
lege mathematics. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 
615-622.—Use was made of fairly pure factor tests 
that the writer felt might measure mathematical apti- 
tude, Subjects were drawn from 3 institutions in the 
Los Angeles area majoring in mathematics, engineer- 
ing, or physics. 3 general types of criteria were used : 
grades in all math courses or calculus, ratings of pro- 
ficiency or promise in math, and a math proficiency 
test. Correlations between the factor test scores and 
the criteria ranged from —.46 to .68. Only 29 of 
the 208 Rs were significant at the .05 level.—IV. 


Coleman. 

4697. Horrall, Bernice M. Academic perform- 
ance and personality adjustment of highly intelli- 
gent college students. Genet. psychol, Monogr., 
1957, 55, 3-83.— This developmental study compares 
the achievement records and personalities of 94 very | 
bright college students as contrasted with 94 intellect- 
ually "average" students at Purdue University. The. И, 
2 groups are compared on grade point averages over 
8 semesters of college work, on responses to a mul- 
tiple choice TAT, on responses to the Group Ror- 
schach, and on responses to the Spencer Experience 
Appraisal. Numerous significant differences etween 
the 2 groups are reported. The Ss judged to have 
excellent adjustment tend to be “high-achieving 
brilliant students,” while those judged to have very 
poor adjustment tend to be “low-achieving brilliant 
students.” 119-item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 

4698. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington) pine 
ential prediction in college admissions. Coll. Bd. 
Rev., 1957, 33, 19-23.—Аз a means of achieving 
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greater utilization of human and educational resources 
it is suggested that college admissions be based on 
differential grade prediction programs in the various 
course areas rather than upon the more commonly 
utilized single predictive measure of overall college 
success. Explanation of the differential predictive 
method is provided—R. F. Allen. 


4699. Kemp, Leslie C. D. (Armidale Teach. 
Coll.) Variability in attainment. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1957, 27, 211-214.—Significant differences 
in spread of achievement scores in junior schools are 
found. Greater variability in all school subjects 
tested is related only to lack of interest in school. 
Variability in the group of subjects called “rote” 
appears to be greater in schools which show, addi- 
tionally, lower level of intelligence, socioeconomic 
status, and morale, and have a "progressive" type of 
organization. There is some indication of a rela- 
tionship between greater variability in “comprehen- 
sion" subjects and homes of higher socioeconomic 
level. Schools with such a spread of scores tend to 
be large.—R. C. Strassburger. 


4700. Krumboltz, John D., & Farquhar, William 
W. (Michigan State U.) The effect of three 
teaching methods on achievement and motiva- 
tional outcomes in a how-to-study course. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1957, 71(14) (Whole No. 443), 26 p. 
—A study designed to determine the achievement and 
the motivational outcomes associated with the use of 
instructor-centered, student-centered, and eclectic 
teaching methods when applied in a course on “How 
to Study.” Randomly assigned students were used 
in 3 classes, each using a different one of the meth- 
ods, The criteria for measuring outcomes and atti- 
tudes included a final objective examination, a pro- 
jective measure of achievement motivation, self-rat- 
ings of study habits and attitudes, an Opinion Atti- 
tude and Interest Survey, all of which were adminis- 
tered before and after the course, and finally a Survey 
of Opinions-Attitudes designed to measure student 
attitudes toward class. Significant differences were 
found between men and women with reference to the 
3 methods, Students in the eclectic section were most 
highly motivated, those in the student-centered class 
were least motivated. (This was mostly influenced 
by differences among the females.) The importance 
of the eclectic method for teaching is stressed. 19 
references.—M, A, Seidenfeld. 

4701. Kubany, Albert J. (Personnel Evaluation 
Services, General Motors Institute) Use of soci- 
ometric peer nominations in medical education 
research. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 389-394—A 
peer nomination scale involving 11 variables, de- 
veloped to evaluate medical student effectiveness was 
administered to 87 senior-class students. Overall 
nomination reliability was- .89, correlation between 
peer nominations and instructor evaluations was .44, 
and correlations between nominations and course 
grades were all positive and, in most instances, sig- 
nificantly different from zero.—P. Ash. 

4702. Layton, Wilbur L. Counseling use of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Univer. Minnesota Press, 1958. 40 р. $1.25. 

—The monograph opens with a general discussion of 
the construction and scoring of the Strong followed 
by suggestions for profile interpretation. Several 
useful counseling practice examples of interpretation 
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are given, Considerable vagueness (correctly) is 
indicated for interpretations of the IM. and OL scales. 
Tables present frequencies for letter grades for both 
male and female blanks for high school seniors and 
college freshmen (arts, engineering, agriculture-for- 
estry). The most consistent predictiveness is shown 
for continuation in an occupation, not necessarily 
satisfaction except where the rewards are intrinsic 
to the job. General suggestions for small and large 
group, as well as individual, interpretation of profiles 
are given. 27 references—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


4703. Lazar, May, & Aronow, Miriam. (Board 
of Education, New York) Research uses of testing 
program. Education, 1957, 77, 395-398.—The au- 
thors analyze the various uses of testing programs in 
research: research in the field of education, including 
both surveys and experimentation; surveys and the 
improvement of instruction; tests and experimenta- 
tion; changes in classroom practice through research ; 
and school policy on the basis of scientific evidence. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


4704. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Do tests of the same 
length have the same standard errors of measure- 
ment? Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 510-521.— 
In the process of discussing the question stated in the 
title of his article, Lord examines the applicability of 
the equation, SE t, = 


УП) 7, (n=) = Nn f, (1— 4) 

where t, — actual score, n — no. of items in the test, 
7, = "true score,” and {=7,,, is the "true" propor- 
tion-correct score, Anticipating several questions 
that might be raised as to the appropriateness, Lord 
discusses these at some length, He concludes with 
algebraic proof that “if two examinees have the same 
true score (proportion of correct answers obtained 
by guessing), the standard error of measurement (the 
standard deviation of the scores obtained by the ex- 
aminee on successive randomly parallel forms) will be 
same even though one examinee guesses whenever he 
does not know the correct answer to an item and the 
other examinee omits any item for which he is not 
sure of the correct answer.”—W, Coleman. 


4705. McQueen, R. (U. Nevada) Diagnostic 
reading scores and college achievement. Psychol. 
Rep., 1957, 3, 627-629.—To ascertain the relationship 
between reading efficiency and college achievement, 
the Diagnostic Reading Test was administered to 246 
freshmen. Each reading score was correlated with 
grade point average and achievement on the ACE. 
The anticipation that college marks would correlate 
moderately high with reading scores was not met, 
obtained Rs being near zero, There was a moderate 
correlation between total scores on the DRT and the 
ACE. It was concluded that college grade point 
achievement is influenced less by specific factors of 
reading efficiency than by other factors such as stu- 
dent motivation and time devoted to study.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

4706. Northby, A. S. (U. Connecticut) Sex 
differences in high-school scholarship. Sch. Soc., 
1958, 86, 63-64.—When high-school boys and girls 
are compared on the bases of scores made on a col- 
lege aptitude test or an intelligence test, differences 
are negligible. 


class is used girls are distinctly superior to the boys 
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in Connecticut high schools. The percentage of the 
girls in the top decile is more than twice that for the 
boys.—E. M. Bower. 


4707. Nuttin, J., & Swinnen, K. (U. Louvain) 
Overgang naar het middelbaar onderwijs. (Selec- 
tion for secondary schools.) Louvain, Belgium: Pub- 
lications Universitaires de Louvain, 1956. 180 p.— 
The authors present a detailed report of research 
which led to the construction of a test battery for the 
prediction of scholastic success in secondary school 
students preparing to enter a university. A statistical 
analysis based on test results of 1200 boys (12 years 
of age) is made, and a multiple correlation coefficient 
of .54 is found between test results and scholastic 
success one year later. The main purpose of the re- 
search is to show the extent to which the predictive 
value is increased by a weighted combination of test 
scores and previous scholastic achievements. Data on 
this subject are analyzed in detail. Individual cases 
of under-achievers and other special categories of 
pupils are analyzed in some detail. A final section of 
the book contains the complete test manual. The 
tests used are inspired by the Cattell Intelligence 
Test (Scale II), Wechsler-Bellevue (Arithmetic and 
Information) and the Orleans-Solomon Latin Prog- 
nosis Test.—J. Stinissen. 


4708. Ostlund, L. A. (Kent State U.) College 
transcripts and standardized tests as criteria for 
graduate placement. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 41-43.— 
The results indicate that in placing science students 
at appropriate learning levels, transcript evaluation 
and test selection procedures are valid and related in 
a predictable manner.—E. M. Bower. 


4709, Parashivamurthy, M. (U.Mysore) Stand- 
ardisation of an achievement test in geometry. 
Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 1957, 2(1), 7-17.—The test 
standardized on 363 students shows high reliability 
and validity (.95 and .76 respectively). The results 
Show that students with optional geometry are su- 
perior to elementary school students, optional girls 
tend to be superior to optional boys, and aided girls 
are superior to girls in government schools. Sig- 
nificant differences were shown among the groups 
tested.—U. Pareek. 


4710. Parthasarathy, K. (Madras Christian Coll. 
School) Musical aptitude and appreciation among 
high school students. J. psychol. Res, Mysore, 
1957, 1(2), 49-59.— Seashore's “Measure for Musical 
Talent" and an improvized test were given for test- 
ing aptitude and appreciation respectively, to 192 
boys and 83 girls studying in the fifth form. Girls 
scored higher on appreciation. Scores for the 5 
measures of pitch, intensity, time, rhythm, and tonal 
memory do not follow the pattern indicated by Sea- 
Shore, which shows need for local norms. Indian 
boys and girls seem to be superior in their capacity 
for discriminating loudness. Musical aptitude pro- 
files were also worked out.—U. Pareek. 


4711. Richards, James M., Jr. (USA Leadership 

uman Research Unit) The prediction of aca- 
demic achievement in a Protestant theological 
Seminary. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 628- 
630.—Predictor variables included the OSPE, Form 
23, Cooperative English Test, Form RX, and Co- 
Operative General Culture Test, Form YY. Use of 
the Wherry-Doolittle formula yielded an R of 682 
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with first year grade average (№ = 159).—WW, Cole- 
man, 


4712. Schenk-Danzinger, Lotte. Entwicklungs- 
quotient und Schulleistung. Teil II. (Develop- 
mental quotient and school achievement, Part 2.) 
Diagnostica, 1957, 3, 43-48.— Correlation coefficients 
reported in Part I between developmental quotients 
and school achievement would have been less had 
random samples rather than guidance cases been em- 
ployed. Comparisons are made between develop- 
mental tests and the Hamburg-Wechsler Scale which 
the author considers particularly suitable for such a 
study. Case illustrations point up the clinical sig- 
nificance of differences between these various scores. 
Developmental quotients usually correspond with 
school achievement. Investigation of those cases 
where discrepancies were marked involved brain-dam- 
aged, neurotic, socially deprived children, and spuri- 
ously high achievers due to home pressures.—F, P. 
Hardesty. 

4713. Seki, Syuniti. (Osaka U.) Jidō nó inga 
kankei rikai no hattatsu ni tsuite. (Development 
of children's understanding of causal relationships.) 
Jap. J. educ, Psychol., 1957, 4, 219-224.—It was at- 
tempted “to find out how children understand causal 
relationships of demonstrable problems in chemistry 
and physics." 120 children from 8 to 13 years old 
were individually interviewed, Results: In younger 
children, “the explanation was illogical and was based 
upon impressions of things used in the demonstra- 
tion. . . . Sudden . . . increase of logical [explana- 
tion] was found between the ages of 10 to 12." Dur- 
ing the period their thought shifted from material 


basis to the abstract causal relationship, English 
summary.—S. Ohwaki. 
4714. Shinohara, Yutaka. (Kagoshima U.) 


Suuteki néryoku по kitei убіп ni tsuite. (A study 
of the factors that provide the pupil's arithmetic 
ability.) Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 4, 195-198.— 
The determinants of arithmetic ability were examined 
by means of correlations of arithmetic achievement 
score with various kinds of tests. The Ss were 205 
school children. The highest r was obtained with 
language ability, the second with personality factor, 
followed by the one with mental age. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. 

4715. Skemp, R. R. (U. Manchester) Is there 
a sex difference in mathematical aptitude? Bull, 
Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1958, 35, 79.—Abstract. 


4716. Smilansky, Sara. Sulam lehaarakhat hahis- 
taglut shel yeladim bemosdot hinukh. (A rating 
scale for evaluation of children in educational institu- 
tions.) Megamot, 1957, 8, 71-89.—An application 
of M. Patterson's rating scale (Wayne County Train- 
ing School) in order to measure first of all the ad- 
justment of retarded children in a residential school 
in Jerusalem. The scale was used for additional pur- 
poses: in-service training, evaluating the method of 
work used by the staff and its improvement, research, 
and prediction of the pupils’ adjustment after leaving 
the educational institution. It is suggested to use 
this scale in institutions for normal children, Eng- 
lish summary.—H. Ormian. 


4717. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (0. Hawaii) Intelli- 
gence tests and children’s abilities. Education, 
1957, 77, 421-426.—After analyzing the various types 
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of tests, the author discusses: (a) abilities measured 
by tests, including multiple abilities, quality of per- 
formance, and approximation; and (b) intelligence 
in relation to age, pointing out 3 general principles 
necessary to an understanding of how test items are 
related to age, conceptual abilities, verbal abilities, 
reasoning, and spatial ability.—5. М, Amatora. 


4718. Walker, David A. (Fife, Scotland) The 
theory and use of the success-ratio. Brit. J. statist. 
Psychol., 1957, 10, 105-111.— "The success-function 
defined in this paper has been found useful in follow- 
up studies of school children where entrance marks 
have been normally distributed. It provides a rapid 
method of estimating the product-moment correlation 
between entrance mark and success when the criterion 
for success is of the pass-or-fail type.” —H. P. Kelley. 


4719. Weaver, Herbert B. (U. Hawaii) The 
mathematical proficiency of students of psychol- 
ogy. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 261-270.—The Iowa 
Placement Examination for Mathematics Training 
was given without time limit to 3 upper division 
classes in psychology. For the 55 items of the test 
studied (geometry was excluded) the average correct 
for the group was 21.4. The performance of grad- 
uate students was little better than that of under- 
graduates. In view of such findings, with the in- 
creasing trend toward quantification in psychology, 
the student is seriously handicapped.—M. Murphy. 

4720. Zazzo, René. Le Bestiaire: I. Attitudes 
affectives et représentations sociales des enfants 
d'age préscolaire, (The Bestiaire test: I. Affective 
attitudes and social representations of school chil- 
dren.) Enfance, 1956, 9(1), 65-84. 
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4721. Abraham, Willard. (Arizona State Coll.) 
Administrators look at gifted children. Educ. Ad- 
min. Superv., 1957, 43, 280-284.—A questionnaire 
was prepared and distributed to all elementary and 
secondary public school administrators in Arizona. 
"This is part of a 4-fold approach, including the gifted 
children, parents, and teachers, The author discusses 
what administrators think about gifted children, what 
program they have attempted to set up for them, and 
preparation for teachers of the gifted including cer- 
tification requirements and budgetary items.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

4722, Adar, Lea. Hahekef vehasibot shel azivat 
miktsoa hahoraa. (Extent and causes of leaving the 
teaching profession.) Megamot, 1957, 8, 1 — 
A survey of 1323 graduates of Teacher Traini: 
Colleges in Israel in 1935/36, 1942/45 and 1950/52. 
About 1/3 of those graduates dropped out of the pro- 
fession. The drop-out was higher among men than 
among women, and increased during the last decade. 
Among men its causes were mostly connected with 
problems of social status and lack of mobility within 
the profession; women were leaving it mostly be- 
cause of the demands made upon them by family 

obligations. Some suggestions are given as to what 
has to be done for greater stability in teaching pro- 
fession in Israel, English summary.—H. Ormian. 
4723. Anderson, M. Clairvoyance and teacher- 
pupil attitudes in fifth and sixth grades. J. Para- 
psychol., 1957, 21, 1-12.—Extending an ESP іп- 
vestigation previously made with high school students 
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as Ss, this paper reports the results of tests for 
clairvoyance by fifth and sixth grade pupils. Each 
S attempted to identify the order of randomized ESP 
symbols in sealed, opaque envelopes, and each also 
answered a questionnaire indicating whether his at- 
titude toward the teacher was favorable or un- 
favorable. Each teacher serving as an experimenter 
likewise registered his attitude toward each pupil. 
Positive ESP scores were associated with a favorable 
attitude of both students and teachers and negative 
scores with unfavorable attitudes. Тһе ratio of 
above-expectation ESP test scorers among students 
with mutually favorable teacher-pupil attitudes was 
greater than this ratio for Ss with mutually un- 
favorable attitudes, and the difference was significant 
(Р = .006).—7. G. Pratt. 


4724. Andrews, John Н. М. (0. Alberta) Ad- 
ministrative significance of psychological differ- 
ences between secondary teachers of different sub- 
ject matter fields. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1957, 3, 
199-208.—564 teachers іп 8 large midwest USA high 
schools participated in this study which detected sig- 
nificant differences between subject matter groups 
of teachers in needs, values, and educational at- 
titudes. Some measurement devices used are: the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule; the Allport, 
Vernon, Lindzey Study of Values; the Kerlinger Edu- 
cation Scale; and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory, Also reported and discussed are tests of 
13 specific hypotheses derived from a theoretical 
analysis of the influence teacher reference groups. 
Implications for administrators are drawn.—G. M. 
Della-Piana. 

4725. Biber, Barbara. Problems of values and 
measures in evaluation of teaching. Educ. Leader- 
ship, 1958, 15, 213-217.— The author describes, based 
upon her practice and research, problems encountered 
and a tentative pattern of solutions adopted in a 
program of evaluation of teaching. Her discussion 
poses 3 questions: (a) Can effective teaching be 
estimated in terms of effect on the pupils? (b) Can 
effective teaching be noted as a point, a range, or a 
series? (c) Can effective teaching be measured 
directly or inferred from a series of measurements ?— 
R. Baldauf. 

4726. Bidwell, Charles E. (Dept. of Army, 
Washington, D.C.) Some effects of administrative 
behavior: A study in role theory. Admin. sci. 
Quart., 1957, 2, 163-181.—"1f the administrative or- 
ganization of a school system may be viewed as a 
structure of roles, the faculty of the system may be 
regarded as a legitimate alter group which (a) de- 
fines, through sets of role expectations, the behavior 
of superintendent and principals and (b) perceives 
and evaluates the actual behavior of these adminis- 
trators. , Three hypotheses are advanced concerning 
the relationship between these expectations and per- 
ceptions on the one hand and teachers' job satisfaction 
on the other. The findings of the study support two 
of these hypotheses, while there is no crucial evi- 
dence regarding the third. The study seems to indi- 
cate the usefulness of role theory in the study of ad- 
ministrative behavior and it points up the importance 
of the subordinate-superordinate dyad for effective 
organizational performance."—JV. M. Staudt. 


4727. Dunn, Lloyd M. (George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers) Teachers of exceptional children, 
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Education, 1957, 77, 483-490.—N umerous problems 
involved in special education are examined in a report 
of programs for the preparation of teachers of excep- 
tional children in 122 colleges and universities, The 
study is analyzed in considerable detail.—S. М. 
Amatora. 


4728. Ehrlich, Ann R, (Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, Supv. District #2, Suffolk Co., 
Long Island, №. Y.) They're all on Billy's team. 
NY State Educ., 1957, 44, 460, 463, 506-507.—Using 
a case history, this psychiatric social worker de- 
scribes the function of an orthopsychiatric team 
working together with a teacher "to modify and 
solve problems of living." Emphasis is equally on 
the teacher's feelings and her relationship with the 
student as well as on his own personal problems.— 
L. D. Summers. 


4729. Farley, Genevieve J., & Santosuosso, John 
J. (Boston Public Schools) The effect of training 
in leadership on a supervisor. Education, 1958, 78, 
363-366.—Training for leadership roles is critical if 
supervisors are to assume leadership responsibility in- 
volving primarily the understanding of human rela- 
tions. Problems inherent are analyzed as follows: 
supervisory personnel, qualifications of supervisors, 
supervisors’ training, supervisors’ certification, and 
supervisor leadership —S. М. Amatora. 


4730. Gibb, Cecil A. (Canberra U., Australia) 
Teacher behaviour—here and there. Aust, J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 9, 135-140.—Australian undergraduate 
students expect their teachers to be less permissive, 
more concerned with academic performance, an 
more systematic and organized than American stu- 
dents perceive and expect their instructors to be. The 
scales developed to study 4 dimensions of teacher 
behavior deserve careful study.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


4731. Gowan, J. C. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
A summary of the intensive study of twenty highly 
selected elementary women teachers. J. exp. Educ., 
1957, 26, 115-124.—20 outstanding teachers were 
selected from a population of several thousand ele- 
mentary school teachers, The Ss were given the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory, Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values, and Kuder Preference Record in addition 
to a biographical interview. Evidence was found of 
favorable home backgrounds. The inventory scales 
show significant deviations from the norms and con- 
trols in better personal relationships, and emotional 
stability, and in lower clerical and computational in- 
terests; This research is a part of The Teacher 
Characteristics Study of the American Council on 
Education.—Eric F. Gardner. ^. 

4732. Haines, A. C. (U. Florida) Role dilem- 
mas in student teaching. J. teach. Educ., 1957, 8, 
365-368.— The student teacher faces many problems 
in establishing his own status, He has all the re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher but no authority. His re- 
lationship to the cooperating teacher may pose à con- 
flict in values and operational policy. A sharper 
definition of the role of the student teacher should 
be evolved.—E. M. Bower. 

4733. Kolson, Clifford J. Miami U., Ohio) 
The student teacher and tiscpline. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1957, 35, 156-159.—A detailed analysis of the 
discipline problems of student teachers is studied and 
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discussed under three major classifications: (a) those 
caused by the situation in which the student teacher 
is only second in authority so long as working with 
the teacher; (b) those caused by inexperience 
permits a misbehavior to become pronounced before 
the student teacher is aware of it; and (c) those 
caused by the student teacher, particularly including 
her fears, her reluctance to correct the child, inade- 
quate planning, anticipating eventuality, and unfair 
correction.—5. M. Amatora. 

4734. Koskenniemi, Matti. The substitute teacher 
as indicator. Ann. Acad. Sci. fenn, 1957, 111, Ser, 
B, 58 p.—This is a study of the substitute teacher 
which was done in the elementary schools of Helsinki, 
The Ss were in 3 lower elementary school classes in 
which a sudden change of teacher took place. Sub- 
stitute teachers did not know their pupils in advance 
and were not prepared to handle them, The workin, 
hypothesis of this ExpL was that in the chang 
conditions prompted by the substitute teacher, hitherto 
latent factors in the pupils’ social life might become 
apparent, and deducations could be made from the 
pupils’ behavior towards the substitute as to the way 
in which the class had been managed by the regular 
teacher. The author concludes that “it seems ap- 
parent that, at least in the lower grades and when 
the grade teacher system is used, from the pupils’ 
responses to a projective test, when those of the ass 
are assessed as a whole, to draw conclusions in the 
correct direction about the teacher’s way of managin, 
the class and the climate prevailing in the class.”—P, 
D. Leedy. " 

4735. Lautenschilager, Harley. (Indiana State 
Teachers Coll) The role of the principal as a 
morale builder. Peabody J. Educ, 1957, 34, 258- 
262,—The author presents a number of basic psycho- 
logical factors underlying efficient functioning of the 
principal, These are discussed under 3 general head- 
ings: (a) the need to be accepted and appreciated and 
the functioning of feelings, attitudes, and actions in- 
herently involved; (b) accomplishments in line with 
one's level of aspiration as affected if he becomes ag- 
gressive, dominating, uncooperative, depressed, moody, 
frustrated, or intolerent; and (c) individual differ- 
ences and the effect upon his insight into and under- 
standing of human nature, warmth of emotion, and 
stimulation to inspiration,—5. М. Amatora, 

4736. Leiderman, G. F., Hilton, Т. L., & Levin, 
H. (Massachusetts General Hosp.) Studies of 
teacher behavior: А summary report. Js teach, 
Educ., 1957, 8, 433-437.—A report of studies in the 
following categories: (a) relation of teacher behavior 
to pupil performance; (b) ego involvement in teach- 
ing; (c) differences between elementary and second- 
ary teacher trainees; (d) E of performance 
in practice teaching.—E. M. Bower. 

4737. Lennon, Roger T. Discussion of the 
school administrator's problems. Proc. 1957 invit, 
Conf. test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 94-99.—A 
number of problems concerning the use of tests were 
discussed by P. T. Rankin from the point of view of 
the school administrator. Each problem is disc 
from the point of view of the test producer.—R. 
McCornack. 

4738. Lynch, W. W., Jr. n 


209 (Indiana U.) 
improve the ological 
е P. teach [o 1957, 8, 409-414.—Pro- 
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grams in educational psychology would be improved 
if: careful attempts were made to assess early in the 
student’s career his readiness for learning, students’ 
programs were unified and balanced, instruction came 
early in sequence, first-hand contact with children 
were provided, and practice in using material were 
available—E, M. Bower. 


4739, Nally, Thomas P. (U. Rhode Island) The 
question of merit rating. Amer, Sch. Bd. J., 1957, 
134(2), 35-36.—' The author analyzes a number of 
issues inherent in the problem of teacher-rating. He 
presents various facts, then discusses flaws in auto- 
matic evaluation, some principles for rating, problems 
in rating, and some pertinent suggestions.—5$. M. 
Amatora. 

4740. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Teacher supply and demand. Nat. educ. 
res. Bull., 1958, 36, 40-45.—The ratio of new ele- 
mentary-school teachers to new  secondary-school 
teachers in 1958 is about 2 to 3, but the need is in 
the ratio of about 3 to 2. Moreover, the distribution 
of new candidates among the various high-school 
teaching fields is out of proportion to the distribution 
of teaching positions available.—J/. 5, Ahmann. 

4741. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Teachers and collective bargaining. 
Nat. educ. res. Bull., 1958, 36, 46-49.—The elements 
of collective bargaining are described, and an analysis 
of certain legal issues involved is made. Teachers 
may leds but, according to present interpretation 
of the law, teacher organizations and school boards 
may not agree to maintain a closed shop, and teachers 

may not strike.—J. S. Ahmann, 


4742. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Teachers’ salaries. Nat. educ. res, Bull., 
1958, 36, 35-39.— Changes in teachers’ salaries are 
compared with economic trends, 4-регѕоп family 
budgets for 3 income levels are shown, as are the 1958 
estimated average starting salaries for college grad- 
uates entering several different fields.—J, S. Ahmann, 

4743. Olander, Herbert T. (U. Pittsburgh) Su- 
pervising the teaching of arithmetic. Education, 
1958, 78, 374-380,—Supervisors in the teaching of 
arithmetic must be sensitive to and skilled in general 
aspects of instruction and leadership that apply to all 
learning areas and also in the specific pollens that 
apply generally and particularly to arithmetic. The 
author analyzes 9 psychological problems involved 
including a grasp of psychological theory, evaluation 
of techniques, and probable learnings —S, M. Ama- 
tora, 

4744. Philippe, P. L'orientation scolaire et 
fessionnelle et le cours de travaux manuels. (Edu. 
cational and vocational guidance and manual trainin 
courses.) Bull. Orient. scol. profess., 1957, 6, 145- 
147,—The manual training teacher in secondary 
schools can awaken latent aptitudes. By the en- 
thusiasm animating his teaching, he contributes to 

the prestige of the trades. This conception of his 
educational role in no way violates the esthetic and 
cultural aims of secondary education.—R. Piret. 

4745, Rankin, Paul T. The school adminis- 
trator's problems for testers. Proc. 1957 invit, 
Conf. test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1957, 86-93.— 
First, the uses of tests from the point of view of the 
school administrator is reviewed. Second, 6 major 
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problems are mentioned in the field of testing as seen 
by the school administrator. The first centers in 
the time, effort, money, and inconvenience involved in 
using tests. Others are the needs for comparable 
units, adequate norms, adequate course coverage, com- 
prehensive measurement of objectives, and for a 
knowledge of the relation to teachers’ marks,—R, L. 
McCornack. 

4746. Taylor, Marvin. Predicting interests from 
different kinds of cues. J. educ. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
534-541.—Ss were 108 teacher trainees who were 
divided randomly into 6 experimental sections. They 
were requested to predict interests of 2 strangers 
after receiving information, in different sequences, 
about each one. Among findings: (a) Some of 
teacher trainees were more accurate in their predic- 
tions using nonverbal cues, while others were more 
accurate using verbal cues. (b) Trainees using 
verbal cues for their initial predictions of interests 
of both strangers were more accurate than those em- 
ploying facial-hand cue condition. (c) Increasing 
increments of information did mot have a uniform 
effect upon increments in accuracy of predictions. 17 
references.—S. M. Schoonover. 

4747. Wilcox, Ray T. (Brigham Young U.) 
Authoritarianism and educators’ expectations of 
leadership. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1957, 43, 418- 
428,—The expectations held by principals, super- 
visors, and teachers for the leader (superintendent of 
schools) were measured by responses to 5 expectation 
scales developed by the author. These measured pat- 
terns of institutional leadership along 4 dimensions: 
a status dimension, authority dimension, institution 
dimension, and means-end dimension. Results of the 
study and references are included—S. M. Amatora. 

4748. Williams, Mary M. (Emory U.) Faculty 
development. Nurs. Outlook., 1957, 5, 350-351.— 
The author maintains that instead of complaining 
about the lack of well-prepared faculty members and 
their instability, the institution should do something 
about it. Analyzed are the numerous factors in her 
university's program which has paid dividends in 
terms of maintaining and improving faculty: in-serv- 
ice education, extra-mural opportunities, educational 
leaves, and results of faculty growth.—5. M. Amatora. 

4749. Williams, Roberta. (Needham High School, 
Needham, Mass.) Power in the teaching situation. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1957, 31, 158-163.—It is partly the 
teacher's relationship with his pupils which deter- 
mines the nature of the power present in a teaching 
situation. One element in this relationship is tension 
between institutional and personal roles played by 
the teacher. „The power of personal leadership de- 
pends on the interaction of the personalities involved. 
The teacher must recognize the distinction. between 


his institutional and his personal infi tu- 
dents.—S. M. Amatora. ann a 


(See also Abstract 4692) 
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4750. Baker, C. H. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) The objective study of judg- 
ment and decision- g. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 
31, 225-233.—A number of experiments in decision 
taking behavior are reviewed. It is concluded that, 
to significantly improve human decision taking ca- 
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pacity, more qualitative binary ways of presenting 
quantitative information must be found.—G. 5. Speer. 

4751. Baumgartel, Howard. (U. Kansas) Lead- 
ership style as a variable in research administra- 
tion. Admin. sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 344-360.—" This 
article reports the relationship between leadership 
styles of laboratory directors in a government research 
organization and certain attitudes and motivations 
of the scientists within those laboratories, Three 
leadership styles are identified empirically: directive, 
laissez-faire, and participatory. The criterion vari- 
ables were laboratory scores on value placed on re- 
search orientation, sense of progress toward research 
goals, and attitudes toward the laboratory director, 
The predicted results indicate that scientists work- 
ing under a participatory leadership climate hold the 
most favorable attitudes and those working under a 
directive leadership climate hold the least favorable 
attitudes. Characteristics of the three leadership 
styles and methods of measuring them are discussed." 
—VF. M. Staudt. 

4752. Coates, C. H., & Pellegrin, R. J. (U. Mary- 
land) Informal factors in differential bureaucratic 
promotion. Admin. sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 200-215.— 
"In a comprehensive investigation of career patterns 
and vertical occupational mobility, fifty executives 
and fifty supervisors were asked to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of several informal factors in bureau- 
cr»*ic promotion. Both groups agreed that national 
origins, religion, political activity, and membership 
in secret societies are presently of much less universal 
importance in career advancement than such factors 
as family social standing and connections; member- 
ship in social, civic, and professional organizations; 
recreational activities and hobbies; judicious con- 
sumption; the influence of wives; the acquisition of 
the attitudes, values, and behavior patterns of suc- 
cessful superiors; and the establishment of higher- 
level friendships while retaining lower-level ones. 
The results are compared with previous findings con- 
cerning the influence of informal factors in career 
advancement. The general conclusions are that in 
complex, ‘other-directed,’ ‘human-relations-minded 
bureaucracies, it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
measure individual job performance on the basis of 
merit alone, Particularly when formal criteria for 
promotion are either indistinct or not universally 
understood, informal factors associated with soc 
conformity and congeniality tend to supplement or 
replace formal criteria,” —V. M. Staudt. ^ 

4753. Combs, Jerry Walker, Jr. Estimates o 
the male ЫСЫ, 18-29 years old, by states, 
1960. USAF Personnel Train. Res, Cent. tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-10, v, 42 p.—Using a variant of extra- 
polation from trends observed in the young male 
population during the period 1940-50 and estimated 
for the period 1950-55, estimates by states of the 
young male population in 1960 were made, A dis- 
cussion of the technique is given. Gains and losses 
by state and age are provided in tabular form.—B. О. 

аттап. Hugh M, & 

4754, Ely, Jerome H., Bowen, Hug | fe 
Orlansky, Pie Man-machine dynamics. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep, 1957, No. 57-582. vi, 113 p— 
Part 1 gives a description of closed-loop systems and 

uman responses to various inputs. Part 2 describes 
the important design factors in closed-loop systems. 
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Part 3 discusses human time lags. Specific recom- 
mendations are made for improving human putos 
ance on tracking and watchkeeping type jobs, 116 
references,—M. B. Mitchell. 

4755. Emery, T. G. (Canterbury U, Coll, New 
Zealand) Some characteristics of military leader- 
Ship. Aust. J. Psychol, 1957, 9, 130-134,—Agree- 
ment was found in the way in which various service 
groups rank leadership characteristics. Major vari- 
ables affecting leadership were found to be: loyalty, 
knowledge of human nature, the passing on of 
possible information, making effective decisions 
quickly, and determination to succeed.—P, Ё. Lichten- 
stein. 

4756. Geldard, Frank A. (U. Virginia) The 
first international symposium on military psy- 
chology. Amer. Psychologist, 1957, 12, 737-739.— 
“A new note in international cooperation was sounded 
in the convening, on two days just preceding the 
Brussels Congress, of the first International Sym- 
posium on Military Psychology. About 200 psy- 
chologists from 15 корап countries, the Near East, 
Canada, and the United States met, on July 26-27, at 
the Palais des Academies, Brussels, in a five-session 
program of invited papers ranging freely over the 
content of military psychology, Planning for the 
symposium had begun at a meeting, held in February 
1956, of the Committee on International Relations in 
Psychology of the United States National Research 
Council (Н. S. Langfeld, Chairman), . . . Of the 16 
papers distributed over the four daytime sessions . . . 
four were from the United Kingdom, three from the 
United States, two from France, and one each from 
Belgium, Finland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Spain, 
and Sweden. . . . A fifth session held on XY 
evening, featured an invited address by Arthur W, 
Melton.” The program is outlined. A publication of 
proceedings is in preparation.—$. J. Lachman. 

4757. Gouldner, Alvin W. (U. Illinois) Cos- 
mopolitans and locals: Toward an analysis of 
latent social roles. Admin, sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 281- 
306.—"A distinction between manifest and latent 
social roles is posited as the basis for analyzing two 
types of latent organizational roles or identities. 
ich identities influence organizational behavior be- 
cause those who hold them may have reference groups 
and value commitments that conflict with those pre- 
scribed by the organization. Three variables for 
analyzing latent identities are suggested; loyalty to 
the organization; commitment to professional sl ills 
and values; and reference group orientations. The 
author finds certain differences between cosmopolitans 
and locals in terms of degrees of influence, о 
tion, propensity to accept or reject organizationa 
rules ЕТ relations.”—V. М. Staudt. 

4758. Lippitt, Rosemary, & Hubbell, Anne, Role 
playing for personnel and guidance workers: 
view of the literature with suggestions for ap- 
plication. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 89-114.— 
“This paper summarizes research findings and rele- 
vant case material on role playing which may be 
helpful to those in personnel and guidance work. 
Role playing may be defined as a temporary stepping 
out of one's present role to assume the role of one- 
self at another time, of another individual, an animal, 
or an inanimate object. АП role playing qu 
episodes or incidents which are portrayed. 
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areas of application of role playing and psychodrama 
are enumerated. 94 references.—E. Schwerin. 


4759. McKee, Mary Ellen. The effect of cloth- 
ing on the speed of movement in the upper ex- 
tremity. USA Qm. Res. Engng. Cent. Environ. 
Protect, Res. Div, tech. Rep., 1957, No. 48. iv, 35 p. 
—As part of a larger study of the effect of clothing 
restriction upon range, speed, and strength of move- 
ment, 339 ROTC students were given speed tests of 
overhead and forward cranking and horizontal strik- 
ing, with and without an arm and shoulder harness 
simulating clothing restriction. The results showed 
performance decrements related to clothing restric- 
tion, but these effects appeared to be less important 
than decrements produced by warm-up phenomena and 
fatigue. 24 references. 


4760. Melton, Arthur W. (USAF Personnel and 
Training Research Center) Military psychology in 
the United States of America. Amer, Psychologist, 
1957, 12, 740-746.—"Between World War I and 
World War II, there was almost no interest of Ameri- 
can psychologists in military problems, perhaps be- 
cause there was almost no interest of the military in 
gaining the assistance of psychologists.” The 1948 
APA Directory identifies 98 psychologists as working 
for the Departments of Defense, Army, Air Force, 
or Navy. “This represents about 2% of the 5,047 
members of the APA at that time. In the 1957 APA 
Directory, I have counted 729 psychologists who are 
listed as working for agencies of the military depart- 
ments,” This represents “almost 5% of the 15,000 
members listed in the 1957 APA Directory.” Various 
branches of military psychology within the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Forces are indicated “to give ap- 
propriate emphasis to the great diversity of uses to 
which psychologists are put and to the consequently 
great variety of projects these agencies must, by their 
very titles and associations, engender.” It also pro- 
vides a statement “about how military psychology is 
organized within the Armed Forces in the States." 
The roles of the psychologist in military personnel 
management and in weapons development are dis- 
cussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

4761, Smith, Edward Arthur. (U. Washington) 
Bureaucratic organization: Selective or satura- 
tive. Admin. sci. Quart., 1957, 2, 361-375 —“A psy- 
chodynamic analysis of the selective character of tra- 
ditional organizations—(1) Anglo-American govern- 
mental agencies, (2) the Roman Catholic church, and 
(3) the armed services—suggests that our precedents 
do not imply any single superior form and that the 
critical basis of analysis of an organizational form 
changes as we move from a selective to a saturative 
use of it. With a bias toward political democracy, 
we suggest that private practice is one form suited 
to the mature role sought by most citizens, Finally 
we conclude that diversity of form need not preclude 
valid generalization but that generalizations, to be 
universal, must be drawn from universal human ex- 
perience rather than from selective sources,”—V. M. 
Staudt. 

4762. Spector, Aaron J., & Johnson, Clarence A. 
(Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala.) Con- 
cepts of human relations by four populations. J. 
Personnel Admin. Industr. Relat., 1957, 3, 7-14.— 
Many organizations have human relations training 
programs. Does the term “human relations” have a 
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common meaning to all? A test (Office Behavior 
Description) was administered to officers, industrial- 
ists, educators, and human relation experts. Results 
showed differing perceptions of human relations.— 
H. Silverman. 


4763. Tiffin, Joseph, & McCormick, Ernest, J. 
Industrial Psychology. (4th ed.) Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. xvii, 584 p. $9.25.—This 
fourth edition (see 27: 2254) differs from previous 
editions in 2 main respects: This book is now jointly 
authored and presents a difference in emphasis. Ern- 
est J. McCormick joins Joseph Tiffin, and this current 
effort shows a greater interest in employee motiva- 
tion, morale, and human engineering. There is a con- 
tinued decrease in emphasis on employment tests 
generally and especially with regard to visual tests. 
The 3 appendices contain: elementary descriptive 
statistics, Taylor-Russell Tables, and publishers of 
representative personnel tests.—M. Brown. 


4764. Veil, Claude. Quelques questions ouvertes 
en psychologie du travail. (Some open questions in 
personnel psychology.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psy- 
chotech., 1957, 6, 465—467.— This paper discusses: 
(a) a possible personal equation of the psychologist 
writing a report, (b) the problem of prognosis in 
the training of the handicapped, (c) who should re- 
ceive specialization or general education, and (d) the 
problem of motivation and its effect on the test scores. 
All these areas need investigation.—//. Sanua. 


4765. Zaleznik, A., Christensen, C. R., & Roeth- 
lisberger, F. J. The motivation, productivity, and 
satisfaction of workers: A prediction study. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Harvard Business School, 1958. xxii, 442 
p. $6.00.—This study reports the results of research 
on factors influencing motivation, productivity, and 
satisfaction of industrial workers, The research de- 
sign combined both analytical and clinical tools. The 
researchers stated theories, derived hypotheses, and 
tested them against a body of predicted and actual 
findings as well as clinical data collected from ob- 
servation and interviewing. Field researchers lived 
for about a year with a group of 50 workers in a 
medium-sized manufacturing company. Part I details 
the design of the research and outlines the 4 stages of 
investigation. Part II outlines the organizational en- 
vironment of the group. Part ТЇЇ presents an analysis 
of the factors determining group membership, pro- 
ductivity, and satisfaction. Part IV is concerned 
with a reappraisal of 3 theories of worker motivation 
in light of the research findings. Part V explores 
the implications of the research findings for adminis- 
trators. In a concluding chapter, the authors specu- 
late about the contribution that modern business edu- 
cation can make toward development of new roles 
required by professional administrators in the new 
and changing society that modern science and tech- 


nology have brought about. 31-i ibli — 
D. W. Тшей. g! item bibliography. 
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4766. Aukes, Lewis E., & Simon, George B. The 
relative effectiveness of an Air Force training de- 
vice used intact versus with isolated parts. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
77. yiii, 15 p—A sample of 144 unskilled beginners 
in Air Force technical courses were subdivided into 
3 groups equivalent in their distributions of technical 
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learning ability scores. All Ss were given a lecture 
on the functions and distribution of tubing between 
components of the B-47 rudder power control system. 
Effectiveness of training under 3 different conditions 
was assessed: (a) verbal instruction only; (b) use 
of an "intact" visual training device, displaying the 
entire rudder control system; (c) use of "isolated- 
parts" visual devices, displaying only those portions 
of the system which were relevant to specific engi- 
neering problems being discussed. Results indicated 
that: the use of either visual training device in- 
creased the amount learned from the lecture; the 
"isolated-parts" device was a more effective training 
aid than the "intact" device, probably because it 
prevented distraction from the presence of materials 
irrelevant to the specific problem discussed at each 
time.—4. Vigliano. 

4767. Belbin, Eunice; Belbin, R. M., & Hill, 
Frank. (Medical Research Council, Bradford, Eng- 
land) Comparison between the results of three 
different methods of operator training. Ergonomics, 
1957, 1, 39-50.—A training center was established 
and menders of new woolen fabrics were trained by 
methods of "exposure," demonstration with verbal in- 
structions and practice by steps, or an experimental 
method employing a trainer of low mending skill to 
emphasize perceptual cues. There were only slight 
differences in quality of work among the groups but 
the experimental group required less time, Applica- 
tion of the procedure in a factory led to similar re- 
sults. French and German summaries.—B, T. Jensen. 


4768. Berlioz, L., & Petit, R. Etude d'un nou- 
veau model du test T. (A study of the new model 
of the duplex slide-lathe test.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 189-196.—The first part 
of the article gives the justifications for important 
modifications which were made in the classical 
manipulative test involving a duplex slide-lathe, which 
is being used at the Centre d'Etudes et Recherches 
Psychotechniques. Results are presented on 240 
trainees, English and Spanish summaries.—/. 
Sanua. 

4769. Biderman, Albert D. Effects of com- 
munist indoctrination attempts: Some comments 
based on an Air Force prisoner-of-war study. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent, develpm. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-119. vii, 12 p.—A qualitative evaluation 
was made of interview data and questionnaires on 235 
air force personnel who were prisoners of the com- 
munists in China and Korea. It was concluded that 
attempts to indoctrinate these prisoners were gen- 
erally ineffective. A detailed discussion attempts to 
explain the reasons for this ineffectiveness and recom- 
mendations are made “to prepare personnel for re- 
sisting Communist indoctrination in the event of 
capture.” 16 references —S. L. Freud. , 

4770. Birnbaum, Abraham H., White, Richard 
K., & Rosenberg, Nathan. (Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.) Selection and standard- 
ization of tests for improved combat aptitude 
areas. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. 
Note, 1957, No. 87, 14 p—To develop new combat 
classification tests for the army classification system, 
validity coefficients of the most valid experimental and 
Operational instruments resulting from extensive se- 
lection research conducted in Korean combat, in army 
Maneuvers, and in army training situations were re- 
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viewed. The most promising were standardized on 
1500 new army enlisted personnel undergoing clas- 
sification. The Classification Inventory and the Gen- 
eral Information Test, each to be combined with ex- 
isting ACB tests in separate composites for infantry 
and for 3 other combat arms branches, were selected 
for introduction into the Army Classification Battery. 
Double weighting the Classification Inventory be- 
cause of its consistently high validity in combat re- 
search proved additionally advantageous in view of 
a reduction in intercorrelation with other ACB tests 
that resulted. Manpower proportions of the total 
available pool were found, moreover, to match well 
manpower requirements.—7 AGO. 


4771. Bonnardel, R. Analyse factorielle d'une 
batterie comportant des tests manipulatifs et des 
tests de réactions. (Factorial analysis of a battery 
of manipulative and reaction tests.) Travai hum., 
1957, 20, 313-322 — This is a factor analysis of per- 
formance and reaction tests on applicants for motor 
vehicle licenses. In addition to 3 factors previously 
described (30: 1702), 3 new ones are added: reaction 
time, and two direction-finding factors.—R. W. Hus- 
band. 

4772. Borgatta, Edgar F., & Bales, Robert F. 
( Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave., NYC 22) 
Sociometric status patterns and characteristics of 
interaction. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 289-297.—16 
possible types in sociometric classification were de- 
rived from data on 125 Air Force personnel in inter- 
action sessions lasting 96 minutes for each S. Lead- 
ership, leadership (self-rated), popularity, and con- 
fidence were rated. When these types were examined 
“Gn terms of total interaction rates and the profiles by 
specific scoring categories” it was found that “the 
behavioral description generally corresponded well 
with the semantic identifications of the types which 
suggested themselves.”—J. C. Franklin. 

4773. Briggs, Dennie L., & Berg, Irving D. Ob- 
servations on the dynamics of leadership: A meth- 
odologic approach. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 
8, 1658-1663.—0On the basis of Bales’ Interaction 
Process Analysis, Tagiuri's Relational Analysis, psy- 
chiatric interviews, and Rorschach test data, tentative 
conclusions were drawn concerning leadership of 
natural groups in a military hospital. "In the group 
setting, the leader has to make a choice as to whether 
he will run the risk of revealing some of his private 
thoughts and endure the stress involved in facing the 
possibility of losing his position. If he chooses to do 
so, this course of action is socially meaningful and 
presumably gives some measure of his stability where 
real or imagined stress is involved." —G. H. Cramp- 


ton. 

4774. Briggs, L. J., & DuVall, Wilbur E. (Lack- 
land AFB, Tex.) Design of two fire control sys- 
tem maintenance training devices. USAF Per- 
sonnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-7. 
13 p.—Preliminary design requirements and solutions 
for 2 devices used to train personnel on the mainte- 
nance of a fire control system are described. One 
device, a procedural trainer for the radar portion of 
the system, permits 6 students to work simultaneously, 
The other device, a computer-checking, aligning, and 
troubleshooting trainer, can be used. with only one 
student at a time. Both devices provide for progres- 
sive amounts of self-instruction. General considera- 
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tions of problems involved in the development of 
maintenance trainers are discussed.—B. О. Hartman. 


4775. Brody, David S. (Montana State U.) 
Kuder interest patterns of professional forest serv- 
ice men. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 599-605. 
— Through mailing the Kuder Preference Record to 
professional foresters in the northern region of the 
forest service, Brody was able to secure completed 
records from 259 of a total group of 261 men. The 
foresters differed most significantly from men-in- 
general on the outdoor persuasive and clerical scales. 
Other significant differences were also noted.—]V. 
Coleman. 

4776. Brokaw, Leland D. Technical school va- 
lidity of the airman activity inventory. USAF 
Personnel Train, Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 
56-109. v, 8 p.—An inventory designed to provide 
an objective evaluation of activity interests believed 
to be associated with each of 8 aptitude indexes de- 
rived from the Airman Classification Battery AC-1B 
was administered as part of a battery of experimental 
tests in order to determine if interest inventories 
could make a unique contribution to the prediction of 
technical school success. Samples from 13 technical 
schools were selected, and scores were correlated 
against final school grades. Results indicated that 
the scores displayed little unique relationship with the 

job clusters which were sampled—B. О. Hartman. 


4777. Burwell, Robert R. (Randolph Air Force 
Base, Tex.) Historical review of aircrew selec- 
tion: Development of psychologic selection of 
pilots in the United States Air Force and prede- 
cessor organization in the United States Army. 
USAF Sch, Aviat. Med. Rev., 1957, No, 1-58, 24 p. 
—Starting from the date in 1908 when the Wright 
brothers contracted for the delivery of an airplane to 
the United States Army, the author reviews the selec- 
tion requirements for the men operating military air- 
craft for the Army and Air Force, 25 references — 
H. P. Kelley. 

4778. Campbell Donald T. Intercorrelations 

among leadership criteria for a population of Air 
Force instructors. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-90. V, 5 p.—4 separate 
ratings, each made by a different reporting officer, for 
leadership and over-all evaluation in the Officer Ef- 
fectiveness Reports (OERs) of 120 air force pilot 
training instructor-officers were quantified, averaged, 
and reliability of ratings evaluated. These ratings 
were correlated with the results obtained from replies 
of superiors or supervisors of these instructor-officers 
to 3 questions: “Which instructors under your direc- 
tion do the best job for the Air Force when it comes 
to supervising other persons, general administrative 
duties, the leadership of men and getting the job done, 
etc.? Which instructors are best liked and respected 
by the men whom they supervise? Which instructors 
are best liked by their superior officers and probably 
will be most rapidly promoted?" Conclusions: “The 
ratings from OERs, even when obtained by combining 
those from different bases and different reporting 
officers, had substantial reliability. The composite 
scores from OERs correlated significantly with the 
research ratings from the supervisors of instructors 
and from their cadet students. It appears that OER 
ratings provide a reasonably valid measure for use in 
personnel research."—JD. G. Brown. 
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4779. Campbell; Donald T. [Interrelationships 
among leadership criterion measures for a popula- 
tion of Air Force pilot cadets. USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-70. vii, 3 p. 
—A variety of leadership criterion measures was col- 
lected for numbers ranging from 239 to 423 pilot 
cadets: military aptitude 5-point ratings from all 
classmates, military-training instructors, and flying- 
training instructors; academic training grades and 
flying training grades; demerits ; cadet nominations of 
classmates as most or least likely to succeed in regard 
to supervisory and administrative duties, prestige 
among subordinates, and promotions. The intercor- 
relations among a total of 10 measures thus obtained 
are reported.—4. Vigliano. 

4780. Castle, Peter F. C. The assessment of the 
effects of training courses for supervisors: A pilot 
study. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 44-46. 


4781. Chiles, W. Dean. Effects of elevated tem- 
peratures on performance of a complex mental 
task. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-726. 
iv, 9 p.—Ss were tested on a complex mental task 
at 4 different effective temperatures. Differences 
among the temperature conditions were not significant. 
This result is in contrast to that obtained by Pepler 
who reported significant differences under essentially 
the same conditions. It is concluded that there is no 
effect of elevated temperatures, within the range used, 


on the performance of this complex mental task.—R. 
T. Cave. 


4782. Church, Stephen А. (USAF Pers. & Train. 
Res. Cent, Lackland AFB, Tex.) Refinement and 
validation of an aiming-point identification mo- 
tion-picture group test. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. Developm. Rep. 1957. No. 57-142. vii, 
16 p.—Radar aiming-point identification tests were 
studied by administering 2 forms of the test to 90 
rated flying officers attending Basic Observer B-47X 
training. Reliability of the 38-item test was .90; 
the 19-item equivalent form's reliability was .76. 
“This test may be useful in predicting circular errors 
made on check flight missions and instructor ratings 
of radarscope-interpretative skills as well as а cri- 
terion measure for research."—S. L. Freud. 


4783. Courbin, J.-P. La formation psychologi- 
que des agents chargés du placement dans les serv- 
ices de main-d'oeuvre. (The psychological training 
ing of the placement officers in the manpower serv- 
ices.) Bull. Cent. Еа, Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 
283-296.—“The method chosen consisted in the study 
and discussion, by a small group, of actual cases of 
placement, allowing the concrete introduction of 
tested psychological practice with a view to suggest- 
ing their adoption. The group discussions, carefully 
Prepared by individual interviews with the partici- 
pants, and conducted according to the principles of 
accredited methods, resulted in the drafting, by the 
Employment Officers themselves, of the presentation 
of cases of Placement designed to be distributed and 
to serve as practical examples during periodical re- 
fresher courses,” English, German, and Spanish 
summaries.—V’. Sanua, 

4784. Cox, John A., Jr., & Christal, Raymond E. 
Development and validation of the ойон. 
tor selection examination. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 56-114. vi, 24 р. 
—A battery of 6 tests was constructed to select flight 
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instructors successful in terms of -on-the-job ratings 
as well as grades in instructor school. ‘Test scores 
were correlated with instructor school grades and 
with ratings from several sources: student ratings of 
flight instructors, supervisor ratings of instructors, 
instructor ratings of fellow instructors. Test scores 
predicted school grades. Both test scores and school 
grades were unrelated to on-the-job success of instruc- 
tors as measured by ratings. While this battery could 
be used to select pilots for instructors school, there 
was no evidence that it would assure the assignment 
of instructors more successful on the job than in- 
structors selected by other methods.—B. О. Hartman. 


4785. Creager, John A. Discriminant analysis 
and its role in the classification of airmen. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
127. v, 23 p.—Basic issues of discriminant analysis, 
methodology, and applications are reviewed critically 
from the viewpoint of potential application to the 
selection and classification of airmen. Ultimate prac- 
tical utility depends on solution of the criterion prob- 
lem through further research. 44 references.—M. C. 
Benton. 

4786. Crooks, Robert M. (United Parcel Service, 
N. Y.) Developing employees' interest in our 
customers’ well-being. Personnel J., 1957, 36, 246- 
248.—In a 2-hour conference type training session, 
about 30 employees are indoctrinated concerning the 
importance of the customers' satisfaction to their own 
security. They are shown that if the customer is not 
provided with a quality product or service at a rea- 
sonable cost he will take his business elsewhere. The 
company's customers are discussed to help the em- 
ployees take a more personal interest in them and their 
problems. Finally, the employees are helped to see 
what they can do to strengthen their job security. 
In the parcel service business, this includes courtesy, 
promptness, keeping careful records, maintaining good 
equipment, and neatness of appearance.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

4787. Daniel, Robert S., Eason, Robert G., & 
Dick, R. Dale. Reliability of the map-match 
method for assessment of navigator performance 
in radar bombing. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-121. v, 12 p.—With 
what degree of precision can the same and a differ- 
ent map-match operator reproduce a set of scores by 
independent rematching at a later time? Findings: 
"Matching along the azimuth dimension and match- 
ing along the ranging dimension are both satisfac- 
torily reliable for general use, but azimuth matching 
shows an appreciably higher reliability. The larger 
the scale of map used, the greater the precision of 
reproducibility. The reliability of reproduction by 
a different map-match operator is somewhat less satis- 
factory than that by the same operator at a different 
time? —D. С. Brown. 

4788. Das, R. S. Recommendations for per- 
sonnel selection in India based on British selection 
methods in the civil service and industry. Indian 
J. Stat., 1957, 17, 385-392.—Selection procedures in 
Britain are reviewed as to 2 main types: batteries of 
paper-and-pencil tests, and "new type selection 
boards (psychological tests plus original „problem 
situations plus interviews). Published validity co- 
efficients for the former are low ; higher validities are 
noted for the latter (from .50 to-.68). Both types of 
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assessment procedures have applicability for India 
after suitable modifications: paper-and-pencil test bat- 
teries for nonadministrative personnel selection; selec- 
tion board procedures for higher level positions, — 
W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


4789. Das, Rhea S. (Indian Stat. Inst. Calcutta) 
Methodological analysis of interview data for per- 
sonnel selection. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 1957, 2 
(2), 1-11—“Interview data from personnel selection 
programs have been subjected to a methodological 
analysis of reliability and errors of judgment. The 
results of the analysis indicate that increased relia- 
bility and statistical control of errors of judgment 
are possible through the use of quantitative rating 
forms.” —U. Pareek. 

4790. De Wet, D. R. Two tests of implement 
manipulation. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res. Johan- 
nesburg, 1957, 7, 75-77.—2 tests are described, The 
technique for administration and detailed diagrams 
with dimensions are presented. The Chopsticks test 
is intended to measure specialized manual skills which 
are needed in certain occupations, The Tweezer- 
Nozzle test measures manipulative dexterity “in rela- 
tion to a background of wider muscular control and 
postural dynamics."—J. L. Walker. 

4791. Eilbert, Leo R., Glaser, Robert, & Hanes, 
Randall M. Research on the feasibility of selec- 
tion of personnel for duty at isolated stations. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-4. vii, 54 p.—Enlisted personnel at 8 Arctic 
bases were administered a battery of tests (N — 648) 
and interviewed (N —213). Supervisory nomina- 
tions for good and poor adjustment were used to select 
a well-adjusted group of 112 men and a poorly ad- 
justed group of 83 men. The 2 groups were com- 
pared for differences in the general areas of personal 
background, personality characteristics, and medical 
complaints. Measures obtained from the tests and 
interviews concurrently differentiated good and poor 
adjustment. Since variables based on long-term per- 
sonality and background characteristics differentiated 
the 2 groups, it appears that a man's history of ad- 
justment may be the best predictor of adjustment to 
an isolated Arctic environment—B. O. Hartman. 

4792. Fleishman, Edwin A., & Friedman, Mor- 
ton P. The development of the Air Force aural 
code test. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-131. vi, 42 p.—Improvement of 
procedures for selecting airmen for radio operator 
training has been a problem in the Air Force pro- 
gram. Attrition rate of students at one time reached 
40%. Continuous effort to develop new procedures 
has resulted in decided improvement. This report 
describes the background and development of the Air 
Force Aural Code Test which is now operational in 
the Airman Classification Battery and receives major 
weight in selection of radio operators.—M. C. Benton. 

4793. Flyer, Eli S., & Carp, Abraham. Reten- 
tion of rated AFROTC officers. USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-126. 
vi, 33 p—A study was made of the differences be- 
tween AFROTC career and noncareer student pilots 
with regard to performance in training, attitudes to- 
wards flying and military life prior to training, per- 
sonal background factors, and several other variables. 
In addition, a group of over 400 basic pilot-training 
graduates were interviewed with regard to factors 
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involved in their decisions concerning an Air Force 
career. Results indicated a high relationship between 
career interests and attitudes towards flying, attitudes 
towards military life, and civilian job opportunities. 
—S. L. Freud. 

4794. Forgays, Donald G., & Levy, Bernard I. 
Combat performance characteristics associated 
with changes in the membership of medium- 
bomber crews. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. 
res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-140. vi, 18 p.—Crews of 85 
medium bombers were trichotomized on the basis of 
the number of changes in the crew membership from 
the time of first organization. 13 criteria of per- 
formance in combat were used. Crews with a medium 
number of changes generally performed better. More 
detailed analyses аге reported.—B. Т. Jensen. 


4795. Frederiksen, Norman; Saunders, D. R., & 

Wand, Barbara. The In-Basket Test. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1957, 71(9) (Whole No. 438), 28 p.—A 
descriptive report on a situational test designed for 
use in evaluating instruction as it applies specifically 
to the administrative proficiency of field grad air 
force officers attending the Command and Staff 
School of the Air University. The In-Basket Test 
refers to the contents of an "in-basket" filled with 
correspondence and other pertinent material upon 
which the student, acting in 4 different assigned roles 
(Commanding Officer, Director of Material, Director 
of Personnel, and Director of Operations for a fic- 
ticious composite wing), is supposed to respond in an 
appropriate manner relevant to the objectives of the 
course. The results attained indicate that this test 
has a "reasonably high degree of reliability, but in 
its present form . . . is low in content reliability." It 
is suggested that this can be corrected by reassigning 
scoring weights, elimination of poor items, revision 
of some items, and through factor analysis.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

4796, Fruchter, Dorothy Anne; Brokaw, Leland 

D., & McReynolds, Jane. Effects of speed and dif- 
ficulty level on the factorial content of spatial 
tests. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-89. vii, 14 p.—9 spatial tests (one of 
which a newly designed Fish Bowl Test), providing 
15 scores, were administered to 241 basic airmen, 
under both power and speed conditions. A factor 
analysis isolated 5 factors, 2 of them test-specific and 
the remaining 3 described as Visualization ("ability 
to imagine or recognize a new appearance of a spatial 
pattern in which the parts have been rearranged"), 
Spatial Relations ("ability to determine rapidly spatial 
relations relative to the bodily orientation of the ob- 
server"), and Perceptual Speed. No general space 
factor was isolated. Speeding alters the factorial con- 
tent of spatial tests. Easier items in some instances 
proved as good as, or better than, difficult items as 
measures of Visualization. Right and wrong scores 
of some speeded tests yielded different factor load- 
ings (rights heavier in Perceptual Speed; wrongs 
heavier in Visualization) —A. Vigliano. 

4797. Gaier, Eugene L., McQuitty, Louis L., & 
Cherry, Charles N. A procedure for developing 
job-knowledge tests. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-113. v, 20 p—A pro- 
cedure was developed for building job-knowledge tests 
for placement at various training levels and job 
families, particularly where job-knowledge and pro- 
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ficiency on the job are unrelated. Three 100-item 
job-knowledge tests, prepared from a pool of 12,668 
mechanical test items, were administered to 645 AF 
aircraft and engine mechanics at four levels of 
training and experience. Item differentiation between 
groups was a function of the airplane part concerned. 
Job knowledge from formal schooling was differ- 
entially related to airplane part and to item discrimi- 
nation of training levels. Item differentiating power 
was attributed to differential learning and forgetting 
rather than selective attention at various levels of 
training and experience. Tests developed by this 
procedure have applications different from selected 
indexes of the Airman Classification Battery.—B. О. 
Hartman. 


4798. Gardner, John F., Lacey, Robert J., See- 
ger, Charles M., & Wade, James E. (Aero Med. 
Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB., Ohio) In-flight com- 
parison of pilot performance on a standard USAF 
and an experimental instrument panel. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-270. v, 18 p.—In- 
strument Landing System (ILS) approaches were 
flown by experienced pilots using both panels. The 
experimental panel employed an aircraft reference 
type presentation that used the "principle of the mov- 
ing part" The results were inconclusive although 
the most favorable scores consistently were made 
while flying with the experimental panel. Pilots had 
little difficulty in going from panel to panel but ex- 
praed a preference for the standard panel.—R. T. 

ave. 


4799. Gellerman, Saul W. Seven deadly sins of 
executive placement. Mgmt. Rev., 1958, 47, 4-9, 
73-78.—Some of the problems that can play a critical 
part in the placement process are examined: careless 
treatment of candidates, overdependence on expert 
opinions, overestimating or misjudging job require- 
ments, making stopgap appointments, *"pigeon-holing" 
prospective candidates, disregarding the company per- 


sonality, overlooking personal compatibility.—4. J. 
Kubany, 


4800. Gibbs, C. B. The worker and his tools. 
Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 38-43. 


4801. Gilbert, Thomas F. (U. Georgia) Experi- 
ments in morale. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 299- 
308.—“After pretests, a 30-item (accustomization to 
the army) form was devised (including an 8-item 
subscale relevant to Quartermaster clothing, food, and 
equipment) and administered to re-assignees and three 
groups of 16-week infantry trainees at three respec- 
tive levels of training.” Among other findings, scores 
indicated that “accustomization to clothing and equip- 
ment tends to reflect accustomization to the army in 
general ; items related to personal and future security 
reflect the lowest degree of accustomization to mili- 
tary life; those soldiers planning to re-enlist evidenced 
a greater degree of accustomization to military life 
in general and Quartermaster issue in particular ; and, 
Negroes displayed more favorable accustomization to 


both military life and i 
n uart 
Caucasians.”—J, С, КЕБУН Woke «ш 


4802. Giora, A. Zev. (Mental Hygi ini 

> Е ygiene Clinic, 

he „Defence Army) Liveayat hanipuy hapsi- 
iatri batsava. (On the problem of psychiatric 
Screening in the Army.) Harefuah, 1957, 52, 292- 


294.—"The ordinary medical classification during 
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mobilization fails to reveal people suffering from 
mental deficiences.” Stouffer’s results are given that 
merely psychiatric examinations are not satisfactory. 
Thus, psychodiagnostic tests are to be administered. 
The pros and cons of a thorough screening are dis- 
cussed and results of American attempts analyzed. 
Use of Zulliger’s Z-test is suggested, and the first 
results in the Israel Defence Army are given.—H. 
Ormian. 

4803. Gordon, Mary Agnes. Interaction of ex- 
perience and aptitude in predicting success in 
training courses for airplane and engine mechanics. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-133. v, 11 p.—Biographical information re- 
garding mechanical experience and cultural back- 
ground was examined with respect to mechanical apti- 
tude test scores and performance in early and later 
parts of courses for airplane and engine mechanics. 
Cultural factors have little effect, but previous me- 
chanical experience is related to aptitude and to 
course grades at various parts of the training pro- 
gram.—B, T. Jensen. 


4804. Gragg, Donald B., & Douglass, Howard J. 
Conversion tables for selected airman classifica- 
tion battery scores and comparable scores on other 
selected service and civilian tests. USAF Person- 
nel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 56-89. 
vi, 22 p.—To provide procedures for classifying per- 
sonnel from one service for training facilities of an- 
other in the absence of a classification battery com- 
mon to the 3 services, tables for converting scores 
from tests used by one service to scores on tests used 
by another were developed. 4 samples totaling 4548 
basic-airman were tested. Subgroups in each sample 
were administered different military classification 
tests. One group was given the Stanford-Binet. The 
smoothed equi-percentile method was employed. The 
tables provide conversions for scores in 3 Air Force 
aptitude areas: general, mechanical, and clerical. 
High correlations, similarity of factor loadings, over- 
lap of occupational specialities, and overlap of similar 
subtests indicated that different batteries could be 
used for predicting common criteria—B. O. Hartman. 


4805. Grivest, Mary T., & Lynch, John C. (Chi- 
cago, Ш.) Educational implications of personnel 
inventory of supervisors, head nurses and staff 
nurses in selected hospitals. J. Exp. Educ., 1957, 
26, 179-184.— The Science Research Associates Em- 
ployee Inventory was given to 215 nurses. The sam- 
ple was composed of 31 supervisors, 52 head nurses, 
and 132 staff nurses. Responses for each group were 
analyzed under the following headings: job and con- 
ditions of work, financial rewards, personal relations, 
operating efficiency, individual satisfactions, and re- 
action to the inventory. “The two most significant 
conclusions applicable to all participating groups 
were: 1) The nurses were satisfied with their pay, 
2) They felt that their professional duties were mean- 
ingful and valuable." Differences between groups 
and with industry norms are discussed.—Eric 
Gardner. : М 

4806. Halley, W. J. Programmes for executive 
develops Personnel pract. Bull, Melbourne, 
1957, 13, 28-36.—A discussion of programs and tech- 
niques used in executive development including out- 
side vs. in-company, select training courses, job rota- 
tion, and the experience method. Included is a se- 
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lected bibliography of 53 American, Australian, and 
British publications—J, L. Walker. 


4807. Hausman, Howard J., & Morsh, Joseph E. 
The aviation mechanic testing program in the 
operational compounds. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1956, No. 56-53. v, 18 p.— 
This report describes a program to develop instru- 
ments for evaluating proficiency of military aviation 
maintenance personnel in operating commands. De- 
velopmental steps and general results are discussed.— 
B. O. Hartman. 


4808. Houston, Robert C., & Green, M. R. (U. 
Illinois) Training evaluation of an instrument 
panel homogeneous with respect to the principle 
of the moving part. USAF WADC tech. Rep, 
1957, No. 57-551. vi, 59 p.—20 flight-naive student 
pilots were trained under simulated instrument con- 
ditions. Half of the Ss used an experimental panel 
in which the moving indices consistently represented 
the aircraft's performance, and half were given iden- 
tical training on a conventional panel. After train- 
ing the Ss flew a C-47 on Instrument Landing Sys- 
tem (ILS) approaches under simulated instrument 
conditions, Analysis of the performance obtained 
during ground training and in the air showed the 
group trained on the experimental panel to be sig- 
nificantly superior. 3l-item bibliography.—R. T. 
Cave. 

4809. Judy, Chester J, & Adair, John G. A 
comparison of two groups of mechanics on spe- 
cific maintenance knowledges. USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-139. ү, 18 p. 
—Field- and laboratory-trained B-52 mechanics were 
compared on the basis of job-knowledge tests in 8 
knowledge areas. There were no differences be- 
tween the 2 groups as a whole, but in 6 areas field 
training seems better for mechanics of high aptitude 
and high experience. Figures and other details are 
included in the report.—B. Т. Jensen. 


4810. Juola, Arvo E. (Michigan State U.) 
Leaderless group discussion ratings: What do 
they measure? Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 
499-509.—Leaderless group discussion (LGD) rat- 
ings tend to be global and seem to be based on at- 
tributes that are not differentiated by the observers. 
Raters failed to differentiate in ratings made on lead- 
ership, group effectiveness, social intelligence, or job 
desirability. Substantial correlations (median rho 
= .89) were found between measures of time spent 
talking and composite ratings by observers of the 
LGD participants—W. Coleman. 

4811. Kaczowski, H. R., & Connery, T. F. (U. 
Wisconsin) PMA factors as predictors of high 
school workshop performance. Psychol. Newsltr, 
NYU, 1958, 9, 232-233.—A total of 500 students who 
were given the Chicago Primary Mental Abilities 
Test (PMA) in the fifth grade and subsequently 
enrolled in an industrial arts high school workshop 
were selected for study. All correlations calculated 
between PMA factors and worshop grades were sig- 
nificant indicating “that PMA scores obtained in fifth 
grade could be used to select students for high school 
workshops.” —M. S. Mayzner. 

4812. Kincaid, Harry V., & Bright, Margaret. 
Interviewing the business elite. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1957, 63, 304-311.—Illustrates the benefits of tandem 
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interviewing, i.e., using 2 interviewers instead of 1 in 
interviewing top-ranking business executives. Tan- 
dem interviewing eliminates much interview bias and 
increases efficiency in gathering and interpreting 
data.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4813. Krumboltz, John D., & Christal, Raymond 
E. Predictive validities for first-year criteria at 
the Air Force Academy. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-95. v, 6 p.— 
“The correlations of [41] predictors with [14 course 
grade and rating] criteria as well as the intercor- 
relations among criteria are presented for 239 cadets 
in the Class of 1959 who completed their first full 
year of training at the Air Force Academy. The 
general magnitude of the validities is quite high 
especially in view of the fact that considerable re- 
striction in range has occurred due to selection and 
attrition, However, some of the criteria (eg. the 
Aptitude for Commissioned Service Rating and grades 
in Philosophy) are not predicted as well as might be 
desired."—P. Ash. 

4814. Krumboltz, John D., & Christal, Raymond 
E. (Michigan State U.) Relative pilot aptitude 
and success in primary pilot training. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 41, 409—413.—“Ваѕей on a sample of 216 
aviation cadets . . . the analysis revealed that a cadet 
has a better chance of success if he is grouped with 
cadets of relatively lower aptitude than himself rather 
than with cadets of relatively higher aptitude. Thus, 
instructors in this study tended to have a relative 
frame of reference. То the extent that this phe- 
nomenon operates in other training situations, the 
nation is denied the services of the most highly quali- 
fied trained personnel, and the true validity of apti- 
tude tests is underestimated. Methods of minimizing 
these dangers are discussed."—P, Ash, 

4815. Levine, Abraham S. (Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel) A well-diversified portfolio of military 
selection research. Personnel Psychol., 1957, 10, 
433-438.—Drawing upon the Navy's personnel selec- 
tion research program, the author describes a diversi- 
fied portfolio of research, giving examples of projects 
yielding regular dividends, developmental growth 
projects both conservative and long-shot, and support- 
ing projects (such as criterion studies). Both peace- 
time and mobilization needs must be anticipated with 
appropriate hedging.—4. S. Thompson. 

4816. Locke, Bernard. Comparison of naval of- 
fenders with nonoffenders on a projective sentence 
completion test. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 
8, 1825-1828.—"Fifty brig inmates and a matched 
group of 50 men in nondisciplinary status were given 
the Stein Sentence Completion Test. ... Blind evalu- 
ation of the test results made independently by three 
competent judges revealed that the prisoner group ap- 
parently was more maladjusted than the nonprisoner 
group in all areas studied, and showed that there 
were significant differences in attitude towards in- 
feriors, in attitude toward peers, in guilt feelings, and 
in energy level."—G. H. Crampton. 

4817. McCarter, W. B. (California Dept. of Em- 
ployment) A test battery sparks a training pro- 
gram. Emflyt. Secur. Rev., 1957, 24, 3-5, 8—De- 
scribes how the California agency’s efforts in de- 
veloping a special aptitude test battery is combating 
a shortage of skilled technicians in the electronics in- 
dustry. The test battery, developed to meet a local 
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need, has been released nationally and has stimulated 
discussion among employers for similar testing pro- 
grams for additional worker classifications.—S. L. 
Warren. 


4818. McCormick, Ernest J., Finn, Robert H., & 
Scheips, Charles D. (Purdue U.) Patterns of job 
requirements. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 358-364. 
—"This study involved both a factor analysis of job 
variables and the development of patterns of job re- 
quirements in terms of these factors. The major re- 
sults can be summarized as follows: (a) The factor 
analysis of 44 variables resulted in the emergence of 
seven factors that may be thought of as job require- 
ment factors. (b) The classification of jobs into 
patterns of job requirements (in terms of factor score 
level) revealed a strong concentration of jobs in a 
very limited number of the various possible patterns.” 
—P. Ash. 


4819. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) 
A pattern analysis of descriptions of "best" and 
"poorest" mechanics compared with factor-ana- 
lytic results. Psychol. Monogr, 1957, 71(17) 
(Whole No. 446), 24 p.—"This paper has applied an 
abbreviated version of a method of analysis, called 
agreement analysis, for the isolation and classifica- 
tion of types into a hierarchical system." As illus- 
trative material McQuitty has applied agreement 
analysis “to descriptions of mechanics selected as 
‘best’ or *poorest' " and demonstrated that reasonably 
dependable and valid results are obtained. These re- 
sults were compared with "results from a factor 
analysis of common data" and it was found that the 
“two methods classify data differently but not entirely 
independently." Both methods appear to be mean- 
ingful and useful in the interpretation of behavior, 
but further study is indicated to throw more light 
roy issues of reliability of items.—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 

4820. Maier, Norman, R. F. The appraisal in- 
terview: Objectives, methods and skills. New 
York: Wiley, 1958. хі, 246 p. $5.95.—“This book 
thoroughly explores the styles of appraisal interviews, 
each requiring different skills and designed to meet 
different objectives. The author describes the prob- 
lems faced by the interviewer, the skills needed to 
make the interview successful by overcoming these 
problems, and the importance of clarifying the objec- 
tives of the interview in order to reach a productive 
conclusion. Actual transcriptions of interviews, con- 
ducted by different methods, have been included to 
illustrate specific problems,”--L, С . Watkins. 


4821. Massey, Iris H., & Creager, John A. Vali- 
dation of the Airman Classification Battery, 1949- 
1953. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-129. vi, 17 p.—Previously published 
and more recently available validity data are sum- 
marized for the Airman Classification Battery for the 
period 1949-1953, based on correlational analyses 
and experimental studies of various testing conditions. 
Training Criteria were used principally, phase and 
proficiency criteria, occasionally. Evidence suggests : 
that the batteries are reliable with useful validity for 
Several training criteria, that more spatial and rea- 
soning ability Coverage is needed, that the batteries 
are rather insensitive to certain testing conditions, 
and that differential validity is limited by high apti- 
tude index intercorrelations, Recommendations for 
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future revision and validation were given. 42 refer- 
ences.—A. Plankey. 


4822. Matthews, Jack, & Lupfer, Barbara. De- 
velopment of tests to measure nonintellectual 
aspects of officer aptitude. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-6. vi, 34 p.— 
From critical incidents of officer and aircrew per- 
formance and other critical requirements studies, 36 
nonintellectual behaviors were obtained. These were 
grouped into 4 areas: accepting organizational re- 
sponsibility, accepting personal responsibility, main- 
taining proficiency under emotional stress, and work- 
ing effectively with others. Detailed rationales, de- 
scriptions, and scoring procedures were worked out. 
Rating checklists and a criterion report sheet for col- 
lection of criterion data were developed and adminis- 
tered to AF Officer Candidate School classes. The 
checklists showed no relationship to the various 
criteria, and the criterion report sheets failed to dis- 
criminate between the 4 behavioral areas.—B. O. 
Hartman. 

4823. Mayo, George Douglas, & Thomas, David 
S. (Naval Air Technical Training Command) 
Practical experience and technical training. Per- 
sonnel Psychol. 1957, 10, 453-462.—The military 
services of this country all operate large scale tech- 
nical training programs in which selected recruits are 
trained prior to being assigned to the operating forces. 
The present study supports the hypothesis that train- 
ees assimilate technical training better if they have 
practical experience in an operating unit prior to 
technical training. Indirectly the results support some 
of the current industrial practices in apprenticeship 
and company training school programs.—4. 5. 
Thompson, i 

4824. Merck, John W., & McMahan, C. А. Esti- 
mates of failures of the Armed Forces Qualifica- 
tion Test, 1956. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. 
res. Rep. 1957, No. 57-67. v, 16 p.—The Armed 
Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) is actually ad- 
ministered only to a selected portion of the popula- 
tion of males between the ages of 18 and 34 (regis- 
trant ages). The AFQT is designed to eliminate the 
10% of the total population having the lowest apti- 
tude. It actually eliminates registrants with scores 
falling below 10 percentile points. The purpose of 
the study was to estimate what proportion of failures 
would be obtained if the AFQT were actually ad- 
ministered to the total population of males of regis- 
trant ages. Data were obtained from a variety of 
official statistics for the years 1950-56. The failure 
rate in each of 6 categories, homogeneous with regard 
to ability to pass the AFQT, was estimated on em- 
pirical or logical ground. These estimates were ор, 
bined into an over-all expected failure rate. Resu a 
indicate that 10.99% of the total male population o 
registrant ages could be expected to fail the test. 
This ratio corresponds well to the intended screening 
function of ће AFQT.—A. Vigliano. e E 

4825. Michael, William B. (U. Southern Can 
fornia) eed testing of high-level n 
nel. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 475-490. 
'The feld of differential testing for high-level per- 
sonnel is surveyed, and answers are offered to 6 major 
questions that were posited: (a) several е sta 
tistical models are available for the prediction ot per- 
formance; (b) they seem to be adequate by helping to 
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improve the prediction of performance; (c) interests, 
personality characteristics, and motivation must be 
considered in predicting success; (d) theory con- 
struction has been furthered by Guilford’s formula- 
tion of the structure of the intellect and the work of 
Bloom et al on a taxonomy of educational objectives; 
(e) the growth of test committees with representation 
from education, business, industry, government, and 
labor should facilitate large-scale, long-range co- 
operate research; and (f) test research and develop- 
ment in noncognitive areas, increased use of factor 
tests, and more extensive exploration of the behavioral 
characteristics of various criteria.—W. Coleman. 


4826. Miller, Wilbur C., & Green, Joel E. An 
analysis of the scoring system for the E-4 Fire 
Control Performance Test. USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-109, vi, 
18 p.—The E-4 Fire Control Performance Test (E-4 
FCPT) was analyzed for a series of performance 
tasks for measuring the proficiency of mechanics. 
Each task in the E-4 FCPT was divided into a series 
of steps that were necessary to check or adjust the 
equipment. Errors made by each mechanic were 
evaluated by classification into one of the following 
categories: O (omitted step), S ("stuck" and had to 
be told next step in sequence), I (irrelevant be- 
havior), and W (wrong step performed). Correla- 
tional and analysis of variance techniques were uti- 
lized in evaluating the interpretability and reliability 
of these performance testing and scoring procedures. 
Conclusions: (a) problems composing test were heter- 
ogeneous and performance variable among problems; 
(b) different types of errors appeared to identify dif- 
ferent behavior patterns; (c) a major difficulty was 
lack of subject variability and lack of differentiation 
of maintenance ability among mechanics; (d) similar 
errors in different problems may not be comparable in 
terms of the scoring system; (e) while a total error 
score may indicate over-all ability, it appears unlikely 
that a total specific skill assets or deficiencies score 
can be derived; and (f) higher inter-rater reliability 
was obtained with the scoring system; there was close 
agreement between observers relative to classification 
of errors.—D. G. Brown. 


4827. Morsh, Joseph E. The development of 
Air Force Factor Reference Battery П. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
104. vi, 21 p.—Concerned with determining the ex- 
tent that test characteristics of 11 selected factor ref- 
erence tests, Air Force Factor Reference Battery II 
(FRB II), remained adequate after they had been 
shortened. The FRB II, developed for appraising 
aptitudes and capabilities of trained technical special- 
ists, was given twice to 222 basic airmen, 88 senior 
NCO Recruiter School students, and to 206 USAF 
Academy cadets. “The data obtained were subjected 
to a comprehensive statistical analysis in order to 
ascertain test reliabilities and interrelationships. The 
correlations of FRB II tests with a large number of 
other tests variables were also determined." Con- 
clusions: “The FRB II tests, despite their brevity, 
appear to have satisfactory reliability. Several of the 
tests offer an effective means for identifying certain 
relatively pure factors. It is anticipated that these 
measures will have maximum usefulness in the study 
of performance, proficiency, and aptitude of tech- 
nically trained airmen, and in facilitating the differ- 
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entiation of groups in the operating commands."— 
D. G. Brown. 

4828. Nelson, Paul D. A note on occupational 
ratings of security and prestige. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 4, 
No. 5. ii, 4 p.—Attitudes of naval aviation cadets 
and naval aviation officer candidates were assessed 
in terms of the amount of security and prestige at- 
tached to a career in naval aviation in comparison to 
20 other occupations. Naval aviation, for both 
groups, ranked fourth and fifth on prestige and se- 
curity, respectively. Under both attributes, naval 
aviation was ranked higher than a career as a naval 
line officer, an air force pilot, or an airlines pilot. 


4829. Newman, Sidney H., Howell, Margaret 
A. & Harris, Frank J. Forced choice and other 
methods for evaluating professional health per- 
sonnel. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(10) (Whole No. 
439), 27 p—A comparative study of the forced choice 
technique with other methods for the evaluation of 
performance of professional health personnel work- 
ing as commissioned officers in the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. A series of 50 forced choice 
tetrads, a 10-point rating scale on job proficiency, 
8 10-point scales on personal qualifications, and a 
22-item check-list based on comments appearing in 
the officer’s progress report were the instruments 
used and compared. They were in turn validated 
upon a criterion of service performance, graphic rat- 
ing scales of work performance personality, and over- 
all value to the service. The results indicate that the 
forced choice selection was highly effective for evalu- 
ating performance of professional commissioned per- 
sonnel of USPHS. The “hospital physician” was 
found to be the occupational group (of the six groups 
scored) with the highest validity coefficients. ‘“Va- 
lidity coefficients were generally higher when work 
performance rather than personality was used as the 
criterion.”—M, A. Seidenfeld. 


4830. Ossorio, Elizabeth D., & Rigby, Marilyn 
K. Thematic Apperception Test response pat- 
terns in the prediction of officer success. St. Louis 
U. Dept. Psychol. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 7. 30 p.— 
An attempt to predict the success of 65 enlisted 
Marine Corps officer candidates írom patterns of 
conformity responses to 10 cards from the TAT. The 
Ss were randomly separated into 2 subsamples: de- 
velopmental and cross-validational. A conformity re- 
sponse was one given by at least 70% of all Ss in the 
developmental subsample. The criterion measures 
consisted of scaled ratings by their superior officers 
of the Ss’ effectiveness as junior officers. The results 
showed a general lack of success in the attempted 
prediction, “due mainly to the small number of men 
belonging to the various criterion groups and the 
small number of items that met all criteria for in- 
clusion in the cluster . . . [and] the inability to select 
items on the basis of theoretical considerations 
because too many items were eliminated on statistical 
grounds, leaving too few items for further selection. 
. .. Considering the difficulty of such a prediction 
problem, the results do not necessarily invalidate the 
theoretical concepts and the methodology used here." 
35 references.—D. G. Brown. 
4831. Parrish, J. A. (Personnel Research Branch, 
The Adjutant General's Offire) The Prediction of 
voluntary resignation at officer candidate schools. 
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Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1957, 17, 606-611—With 
1582 cases in 5 army officer candidate schools, Parrish 
examined the use of a biographical information blank 
for predicting voluntary resignation from OCS. 3 
scoring keys were developed from an item analysis 
based on 1000 cases. Using the remaining 582 as a 
validation sample, biserial validity coefficients and 
product-moment intercorrelations were computed with 
3 criterion dichotomies. The resultant mean r’s were 
37.9 for the judgment key and 29.8 for the empirical 
resignation key. Including a suppressor key, multiple 
r's of .505 for the resign-pass criterion, .388 for the 
resign-nonresign, and .429 for the pass-fail criterion 
were obtained—W. Coleman. 


4832. Porter, Lyman W., & Ghiselli, Edwin E. 
(U. California) The self perceptions of top and 
middle management personnel. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1957, 10, 397-406.—Samples of top and middle 
management were shown to differ on a forced choice 
adjective checklist. From these differences, charac- 
terizations of the 2 levels were made in terms of types 
of decision making and role. Implications for selec- 
tion and training are pointed out.—4. S. Thompson. 


4833. Ray, W. S. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) Verbal 

compared with manipulative solution of an ap- 
paratus-problem. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-117. 2 p.—2 groups of 
64 Ss were each required to turn off a light by ma- 
nipulating 7 switches on a panel. The experimental 
group discussed its solution prior to manipulating the 
Switches and the control group proceeded directly to 
manipulation. The simultaneous operation of 2 
Switches was required to turn the light off. The ap- 
pearance of 2-switch manipulation was used as the 
criterion of success. The experimental group made 
fewer repetitive errors and required fewer trials than 
did the purely manipulative control group—B. О. 
Hartman, 
. 4834. Reuning, H. The Pauli Test: New find- 
ings from factor analysis. J. Nat, Inst. Personnel 
Res, Johannesburg, 1957, 7, 3-27.—16 numerical 
measures were derived from a curve of work (quan- 
tity of output, quality of performance, etc.) for 110 
mining apprentices. 4 dichotomized responses to 
questions on the Pauli Test were also obtained. 
Thurstone’s centroid method is used. Temperamental 
qualities, vocational and energy aspects of personality 
are more important than ability factors for success on 
the Pauli Test. 53 references—J. L. Walker. 

4835. Rimland, Bernard. The development of a 
test for selecting career motivated NROTC ap- 
plicants. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Buill., 
1957, No. 57-8. vi, 17 p—2 experimental test forms, 
XA and XB, were developed. XB was simply XA 
modified for applicability to USN officers. Item dis- 
crimination and fakability were studied. Items were 
validated by comparing the answers of students with 
their attitude toward becoming career officers and 
by comparing answers of naval officers with their 
actual Career decisions, While most items were 
chosen for discrimination and nonfakability, several 
items were keyed as suppressors, being selected on the 
basis of being nondiscriminating but fakable, On 
саваш against hee career decisions of of- 

median correlati i 
EE AER L tion was .33 and against 


tud i i 
was 30. —H. P. Kelley. lents the median correlation 
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4836. Roby, Thornton B., & Lanzetta, John T. 
A replication study of work group structure and 
task performance. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep. 1957, No. 57-85. vii, 12 p—An 
earlier experiment by the same authors (31: 9041) 
was replicated. Each of 3 airmen of a work group 
had at his direct disposal only a portion of the in- 
formation required for proper adjustments of his set 
of simulated aircraft controls; he had to secure the 
remaining information from the other team members 
through a phone relay. There were 12 work groups. 
The earlier procedure was refined by eliminating con- 
founding auditory cues to information changes; wider 
differences in performance were obtained by increas- 
ing the complexity of the operations by which group 
members secured mutual communications. The re- 
sults confirmed the earlier findings: performance im- 
proves with the increase of the proportion of directly 
sible information; simpler communication sys- 
tems accelerate learning —A. Vigliano. 


4837. Rosenberg, Seymour. Similarity of in- 
terest and attitude measures as a predictor of in- 
terpersonal relationships in a medium-bomber 
crew. USAF Personnel Train, Res. Cent. res. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-103. v, 22 p.—A social preference in- 
ventory and a form for choosing individuals with 
whom the respondent would want to work were ad- 
ministered to aircrew personnel being assembled and 
trained as B-29 crews in order to study the role of 
interest and attitude similarity in sociometric choices. 
44 crew position pairs were studied. A total of 494 
men participated. Similarity between pairs of per- 
sons was defined as the correlation of their scores on 
the inventory. Similarity of interest and attitude had 
a small but significant correlation with sociometric 
ratings (r —.16), but varied considerably as a func- 
tion of the officer-airman status of the ratee. The 
average correlation was .28 when officers were ratees 
and .05 when airmen were ratees.—B. О. Hartman. 


4838. Rosenberg, Seymour, & Roby, Thornton 
B. Experimental assembly of B-29 crews by self- 
selection procedures: A description and valida- 
tion of the method. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-104. vi, 38 p.—3 suc- 
cessive classes of 9 B-29 crews were assembled by a 
self-selection method. Choices of crew members were 
based on 2 behavior-sampling instruments, а self- 
description obtained from an open-ended questionnaire 
for assessing background and general attitudes, and 
an inventory of attitudes toward problems of crew 
functioning. Responses on these 2 instruments ине 
reproduced and circulated to all Ss. Approximately 
half the crews in each class were assembled by using 
the choices and the remainder assembled randomly. 
Assembly of crews by the choice method proved to be 
better than random assembly but fell short of ideal 
requirements. Low relationships were found between 
initial choice scores and later sociometric ratings. No 
relationships were found with instructor ratings.—B. 
O. Hartman. 3 

4839. Schlessinger, Nathan, quini ра, МА 

iatri of a retraint . 
рете. аша Ј:, 1957, 8, 397-405.—A naval 


M fi ts-martial prisoners 
retraini ommand confines courts- 
e *A study of 


with minimum sentences of 4 months. Í 
500 typical prisoners . . . indicates that a considerable 


percentage of the prisoners were the product of 
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broken homes, had been in trouble in school, and had 
used alcohol to excess. Serious civilian delinquency 
prior to enlistment was often reported. Eighty-five 
per cent of the prisoners had character and behavior 
disorders, . . . In accomplishing the retraining of 
prisoners, it is important to maintain a separate pro- 
gram for . . . [those returning to duty] and those 
awaiting discharge to civilian life."—G. H. Cramp- 
ton, 

4840. Sells, S. B., Trites, D. K., & Parish, H. S. 

USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph AFB, Tex.) 

orrelates of manifest anxiety in beginning pilot 
trainees. J. aviat. Med., 1957, 28, 583—588.—"'A brief 
battery of anxiety measures was administered on six 
Occasions to 249 students. High anxiety on initial 
scores, and as reflected by an increase in score after 
the first flight, was generally associated with prefer- 
ence for multi-engine training and estimate of low 
class standing on graduation. Low anxiety was re- 
lated to jet preference and high estimates. Students 
with high anxiety tended to receive lower buddy rat- 
ings from classmates and vice versa . . . these rela- 
tionships tend to mask important patterns related to 
the differentiation of anxiety associated with fear 
from anxiety associated with motivation to achieve. 
Patterns reflecting both aspects were demonstrated 
in both high and low initial anxiety cases, by refer- 
ence to the other variables."—J. М. Vanderplas, 


4841. Sells, Saul B., & Trites, David K. Psy- 
chiatric screening of combat pilots: Correction of 
the record. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1821- 
1824.—''The purpose of this article is to correct 
factual errors and erroneous conclusions in an article 
by Sparks and Niess [see 32: 3404]. .. . That article 
stated data from an unpublished report of the present 
authors which has since been published. Inasmuch 
as the conclusions stated by Sparks and Niess are 
based principally on our data, which are incorrectly 
reported and interpreted, and as we had no oppor- 
tunity prior to publication, to read their paper, it is 
necessary to set the record straight" 3 particular 
conclusions and interpretations by Sparks and Niess 
are critically evaluated and discussed in detail.—G. Н, 
Crampton. 

4842. Shaw, Malcolm E. Training executives in 
action. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 63-68.—"Role 
playing has received wide acceptance as a supervisory 
tool. lt has long been accepted as a method for in- 
creasing understanding of interpersonal relations. 
However, comments from many quarters have indi- 
cated a reticence on the part of training people to 
utilize the technique in executive development. and 
training. The executive's status, broad educational 
and work background . . . seem to be deterrents in 
applying this technique to his development. . . . The 
responses of top level management people participat- 
ing in the [American Management Association-] Ex- 
ecutive Communication Course show that they accept ' 
rather than reject the technique.”—L. Goldberger. 


4843. Shoul, S. M., & Reuning, H. Speed and 
variability components in Pauli Test, FF and 
alpha rhythm. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johan- 
nesburg, 1957, 7, 28-44.—Pauli Test measures are re- 
lated to aspects of the alpha rhythm of the EEG: 
flicker fusion frequency (CFF) and handwriting 
speed (N = 64). Results of earlier studies are con- 
firmed. “It is hypothesized that the convexity meas- 
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ures of the Pauli Test reflect degrees of primary- 
secondary function.” 38 references.—J. L. Walker. 


4844. Smith, Olin W. (Cornell U.) Relation- 
ship of rhythm discrimination to motor rhythm 
performance. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 365-369.— 
“Scores on the Seashore tests of time and rhythm 
discrimination were correlated with performance 
scores on eight rhythms, each of which were presented 
at three rates for a total of 24 trials. The above 
measures were also correlated with the performance 
of equal short time intervals. Positive and significant 
correlations between the discrimination and perform- 
ance tests were obtained, confirming earlier results 
of R. H. Seashore, Rhythm discrimination scores 
correlated in all cases higher with rhythm perform- 
ance than did the time discrimination scores. Rhythm 
discrimination also correlated as well as or better 
than did time discrimination with the performance of 
equal intervals. The need for inclusion of the Sea- 
shore time test as one of the musical measures was 
not confirmed here."—P. Ash. 


4845. Tanck, Roland H., & Gregory, Estella H. 
(Personnel Analysis Div., Bur. Nav. Pers, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The Naval Knowledge Test: 
Evaluation in officer selection. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech, Bull., 1957, No. 57-5. iv, 4 p.—The 
Naval Knowledge Test (NKT) assumes that those 
persons who have learned more about the Navy 
through incidental contact have a greater degree of 
intrinsic interest and would be more strongly moti- 
vated to succeed in academic situations such as Of- 
ficer Candidate School (OCS), То determine the 
value of the test in OCS selection, NKT scores were 
correlated with other selection devices and with the 
final average of OCS grades. “Under these condi- 
tions, the contribution of ће МКТ seemed too small 
to warrant its adoption as a selection instrument."— 
H. P. Kelley. 


4846. Thorndike, Robert L. The optimum test 
composites to predict a set of criteria. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
103. vi, 18 p.—Concerned with identifying the most 
efficient set of aptitude indexes for assigning airmen 
to various training schools and programs in the Air 
Force, A technique, developed by Ledyard Tucker, 
was applied to the intercorrelations of the Airmen 
Classification Battery AC-1B and to validity coef- 
ficients for the tests in this battery for 46 training 
schools. This technique, involving a series of matrix 
transformations, "yields a set of orthogonal com- 
posites of the original test scores such that the first 
composite accounts for the maximum amount of pre- 
dictable criterion variance, and each following one 
accounts for the maximum amount of residual pre- 
dictable criterion variance. Regression weights of 
the criterion variables on the first eight composites 
were computed. The first four ‘principal composites’ 
were then rotated in an attempt to achieve simple 
structure and yielded four rather highly correlated 
composites. One appeared to relate to verbal non- 
technical types of jobs, one to high-level technical 
and engineering types of jobs, one to less intellectual 
mechanical jobs, and one to a group of relatively 
unspecialized and nonintellectual jobs. The first prin- 
cipal composite appeared to account for as much over- 
all criterion variance as either (1) the most valid 
of the four oblique composites or (2) the aptitude 
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index operationally used by the Air Force to classify 
airmen."—JD. С. Brown. 


4847. Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Elizabeth 
P. Attitudes, educational programs, and job ex- 
periences of airmen who did not reenlist. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 
57-2. x, 90 p.—A group of nonreenlistees was sur- 
veyed to provide information on their attitudes to- 
ward the Air Force, their civilian educational pro- 
gram, and their work experience. Approximately 
750 men from each of 7 career fields were studied, 
using interviews and where necessary, questionnaires. 
Interest in reenlisting was more frequent for men: 
in low priority career fields, not continuing their 
education, having low aptitude indexes, receiving low 
civilian pay and few benefits, disliking their civilian 
job, and of low socioeconomic status. A large pro- 
portion of nonreenlistees continued their education 
during the first year of separation. About a fourth 
or a fifth were engaged in civilian occupations based 
in part on their AF experience. Civilian income 
and benefits appeared to exceed AF income and 
benefits, excluding military retirement benefits.—P. 
O. Hartman. 

4848. Tupes, Ernest C. A proposal for an of- 
ficer effectiveness selection battery based on meas- 
ures obtainable during basic and advanced AFR- 
OTC. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-87. ү, 8 p.—"Selection measures 
now... [used] for the Advanced AFROTC program 
insure that selected cadets have the needed aptitudes 

. to become successful officers. However, no 
systematic selection is being made with respect to 
officer effectiveness potential... . An officer effective- 
ness selection battery could be assembled which would 
be valid for the measurement of officer effectiveness." 
The battery would include: a standardized rating 
System, ratings by peers on personality traits, a bio- 
graphical-interest-personality inventory, a physical 
proficiency test battery, and a situational performance 
test series, —P. Ash. 

4849. Tupes, Ernest C. Psychometric charac- 
teristics of officer effectiveness reports of OCS 
graduates. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-20. v, 9 p.—USAF Officer Ef- 
fectiveness Report scores of nearly 1400 male grad- 
wates of USAF Officer Candidate School for 1949 
through. 1952 were analyzed for criterion effectiveness 
in studies of the validity of predictions for OCS 
graduates. Low reliability for a single OER neces- 
Sitates using an average score based on several OERs 
for research or decisions involving individuals. Re- 
liability for average OERs for individual OCS grad- 
uates was estimated to be about .50 and satisfactory 
for group predictor studies. A dichotomized median 

І К ѕсоге was distributed about 50-50 for 0 and 1 
criterion scores and can be used for criterion pur- 
poses on both old and new OER forms.—A. Plankey. 


4850. Tupes, Ernest C. Relationships between 
behavior trait ratings by peers and later officer 
performance of USAF Officer Candidate School 
graduates. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-125. vi, 34 p.—An investigation 
of the relationship between ratings during officer 
training, based on a group of predetermined behavior 
and personality traits, and later officer performance 
indicate a definite correlation between the 2. Of 
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special interest is the lack of relationship between 
officer effectiveness and variables apparently measur- 
ing introversion-extroversion and sociability.—M. C. 
Benton, 


4851. Tupes, Ernest C., Carp, S., & Borg, Walter 
R. Validation of a proposed officer effectiveness 
selection battery. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-141. vi, 21 p.—22 
measures of officer effectiveness were administered to 
members of 2 AFROTC classes at the start of train- 
ing and were subsequently validated against perform- 
ance in training and an intermediate criterion of 
officer effectiveness. 14 measures were significantly 
valid in predicting the intermediate criterion. It was 
concluded that a composite based upon a combination 
of these measures would increase the efficiency of 
the present selection procedures used in the Officer 
Candidate School program and in other officer pro- 
grams as well.—S. L. Freud. 


4852. Warren, Neil D., Dossett, William F., & 
Ford, James S. An experimental analysis of 
achievement in a generalized electronic trouble- 
shooting course. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent, 
res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-147. viii, 36 p.—The reported 
study provided information concerning measures used 
in an experiment on the effect of amount of training. 
Based upon results of a study of troubleshooting ex- 
perts at work, the Generalized Electronic Trouble- 
shooting (GETS) Trainer was developed. Paper- 
pencil and mental-ability tests were administered. 
The GETS Trainer is described and information 
about test relationships are reported. 16 references. 
—B. T. Jensen. 


4853. West, Leonard J. Recommendations for 
typewriting training. USAF Personnel Train, Res. 
Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-68. vii, 16 p— 
To provide a convenient reference document іп type- 
writing learning, general principles and specific rec- 
ommendations for typewriting instruction were given. 
The specific recommendations, organized under 11 
major headings which conventionally describe various 
aspects of instruction, were related to 1 or more of 
the 9 general principles for maximizing learning.—A. 


Plankey. 


4854. Weybrew, Benjamin B. (USN Sub. Base, 
New London, Conn.) Some trends in the sub- 
mariner selection data for 1956-1957. USN Sub- 
mar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, Proj. No. NM 23 02 
20.13. iii, 12 p—“The assessment data. accumulated 
during 1956-1957 were examined for evidence of the 
efficiency of the various selection measures to identify 


potential Submarine School failures. The results 
show the probability that a volunteer will p 


from Submarine School is 3-4 times greater 11 he 
a combined Ari-Mech score of 100 or more than if he 
has a score less than 100. А similar margin in 
probability exists for high GCT scores and low Per- 
sonal Inventory Barometer (PIB) scores. How- 
ever, for those volunteers with low. Ari-Mech scores, 
the odds to graduate are greatly increased if they: 
(1) have completed 12 years or more of formal educa- 

PIB score in the satisfactory range; 


tion; о 
or (3) heme ale GCT. An examination of the 


Ari-Mech scores of 3527 volunteers suggested that a 


cut-off of Ari-Mech of approximately 100 is still an 


optimum selection criterion." —N. B. Gordon. 
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4855. Whitcomb, Milton A. Application of 
homogeneous keying to spatial relations items. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-91. vi, 31 p.—Concerned with the application 
of the Gleser-Loevinger-DuBois technique of homo- 
geneous keying to a sample of 180 spatial test items 
representative of the spatial relations area. 1000 basic 
airmen were used as Ss. “Тһе method appears to be 
valuable when applied to an aptitude area. Though 
the method furnishes much the same information as 
that gained from a factor analysis of an aptitude area, 
it has the advantage that the product of the method 
is a set of independent tests ready to be used rather 
than a set of factors with many tests having varying 
loadings on them.”—D, С. Brown. 

4856. Williams, Robert L., & Zimmerman, Isaiah 
M. Accuracy of prediction of military success or 
failure. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1487- 
1494.— Predictions as to which men would still be on 
active duty and which men would have been dis- 
charged at 6 months after entry into the service were 
based on the conventional psychiatric screening of 
air force recruits, Matched groups of 341 men each 
were compared. “Throughout the study the decision- 
making on prediction was carefully insulated from 
the decision-making on discharge. The findings were 
that the psychiatric predictions of ‘discharge’ or 'no- 
discharge’ were valid to a degree larger than ob- 
tainable by chance.” —G, H. Crampton, 

4857. Woodworth, Donald G., Barron, Frank, & 
MacKinnon, Donald W. An analysis of life his- 
tory interviewer's ratings for 100 air force cap- 
tains. USAF Personnel Train, Res. Cent. res. Rep., 
1957, No, 57-129. vi, 26 p.—A set of psychological, 
evaluative procedures for identifying effective officer 
job performance was developed by the Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Research by means of 
extensive psychological assessment of a 100-man 
group of air force captains. Data were gathered 
during an intensive, 2-hour life history review, It 
is indicated that ratings based on such personal inter- 
views give promise of providing valuable information 
with respect to over-all evaluation of personnel.—M. 
С. Benton. 

4858. Wrigley, Charles; Morsh, Товара E, & 
Twery, Raymond, A factor analysis of the Air 
Force Factor Reference Battery I. USAF Per- 
‘sonnel Train. Res. Cent, res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-137. 
y, 13 p.—A battery of 14 tests short enough to require 
only 1 hour of testing time was administered to a 
homogeneous sample of journeyman aircraft and en- 
gine mechanics. The tests in the battery were de- 
signed to measure factors previously reported in 
several studies, and each test was limited to no more 
than 5 minutes of testing time. Factor analyses in- 
dicate that 10 factors were represented in the battery: 
sensorimotor speed, spatial aptitude, fluency, induc- 
tion, verbal aptitude, clerical speed, mechanical knowl- 
edge, associative memory, deduction, and perceptual 
reorganization. These results suggested that the bat- 
tery could be shortened by eliminating 4 tests —B. О. 
Hartman. 
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4859. Albright, TAS E. Gants ou © 
Indiana, Chicago) Six pointers to more - 
Чыны шук Personnel J. 1957, 36, 254-256.—In- 
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stead of using ready made attitude questionnaires, a 
sampling of employees should be interviewed and 
some of their statements used as items for the ques- 
tionnaire. This will assure that local problems will 
be included, A scoring method should be planned in 
advance so the results may be presented in a usable 
form. A pretest on another sample of employees may 
make it possible to eliminate ambiguous items and 
items that fail to discriminate between high and low 
scoring employees. If the questionnaire is admin- 
istered by an outside person or mailed to an outside 
agency, the employees may feel less threat to their 
anonymity, The results may be compared with rates 
of turnover, absenteeism and grievances as a check on 
the validity.—9M. B. Mitchell. 

4860. Blake, Robert R., & Mouton, Jane Srygley. 
(U. Tex.) Human relations problem areas in 
work. Group Psychother., 1956, 9, 253-264.—By 
studying the content of group discussions about hu- 
man relations problems, the authors have made an 
inventory of the kinds of problems that often arise in 
work groups. These problems have been classified 
as pertinent to: superior-subordinate interactions, in- 
terviewing situations, staff meetings, and problems of 
organization within and between departments. Dif- 
ficulties in communication, problems of getting work- 
ers involved, irrational transference, problems in set- 
ting goals and in understanding group standards, and 
conflicts between various references groups are dis- 
cussed.—F. Auld, Jr. 


4861. Bose, 5. К. (Bangalore, India) Leader- 
ship and participation: Their effect on produc- 
tivity. Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 187-190.—A. gen- 
eral paper on the relationship between leadership and 
higher productivity. —W. B. Webb. 

4862. Braden, J. Noble. (American Arbitration 

. Ass.) Arbitration as a factor in labor disputes. 
а een Admin, industr. Relat., 1957, 3, 15-20.— 
10 ,000 collective bargaining agreements exist today. 
Arbitration has generally replaced costly and often 
violent strikes. An arbitration clause should be clear 
and specific: "What steps precede arbitration? What 
may be arbitrated? What, if any, disputes are to be 
excluded from arbitration ?”—H. Silverman. 

4863, Browaeys, Renee, & Leplat, J. Etude d'un 
travail de surveillance, (Study of a work of in- 
spection.) Bull. Cen. Etud. Rech, Psychotech., 1957, 
6, 373-378.—“The study reported here deals with a 
supervisory task in the textile industry. The task 
consists of locating the breaks in a unit of yarn. 
Three factors are considered: the contrast between 
the yarn and the background, the learning method, 
and the presence of markings that serve to structure 
the work field. Contrast seems important in condi- 
tioning the efficiency of the task. Markings are use- 
ful when contrast is weak; they can help increase 
precision. The introduction of structuration during 
learning makes the subject adopt an attitude favor. 
able to precision and can be a fruitful training factor, 
The theoretical and practical consequences of these 
results are elaborated.” —V. Sanua. 

4864. Buck, Leslie. (Indust. Psychol. Resch, 
Group) The influence of group size and stability 

upon the effectiveness of an incentive payment 
system. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 270-280.—А study 
of 4 gangs of railway coach bodymakers concludes 
“that productivity will increase at a higher rate in 
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gangs of a small size and particular pattern of sta- 
bility provided that such gangs have not reached 
their (psychological) maximum levels of produc- 
tivity.” If rate of productivity increase is to be ac- 
cepted as a measurement of the incentive value of a 
payment system, the effectiveness of a group incen- 
tive payment plan must be related to the character- 
istics of the group to which it is applied.—G. S. Speer. 

4865. Byrt, W. J. Methods of measuring labor 
turnover. Personnel pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1957, 
13, 6-14.—A summary and discussion of the uses and 
limitations of these methods of measuring labor turn- 
over: employment strength, separation rate, labor 
wastage rate, labor survival rate, skill wastage index, 
and skill dilution index.—J. L. Walker. 

4866. Calhoon, Richard P., Noland, E. William, 
& Whitehill, Arthur M., Jr. Cases on human rela- 
tions in management. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1958. viii, 444 р. $6,00.—As the preface notes, “this 
is a collection of case studies involving human rela- 
tions problems drawn from a variety of business 
situations." Its 75 chapters cover problems of in- 
dividual working relationships, organizational prob- 
lems and the usual gamut of labor-management rela- 
tions. Each chapter ends with questions focusing on 
the human relations involved in creating and re- 
solving the conflict(s) discussed. In an introduction, 
the authors attempt “a briefly stated, meaningful con- 
cept of human relations in business,” outline a “three- 
fold approach” to the study of this and, finally, dis- 
cuss "the nature and objectives of the case method . . . 
from several different points of view.”—L. D. Sum- 
mers, Jr. 

4867. Canter, Francis M., & Canter, Anne N. 
Authoritarian attitudes and adjustment in a mili- 
tary situation. US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 
1201-1207.—"An exploratory population study on two 
‘maladjusted’ groups and one ‘adjusted’ military 
group was undertaken in order to determine possible 
relationships between authoritarian attitudes and ad- 
justment in the military situation. California F Scale 
Scores were obtained on a group of delinquent soldiers, 
a group of psychiatric patient soldiers, and a group 
of normal, adequately functioning soldiers. Mean 
Scores were significantly different between all groups, 
the patient group scoring highest, the delinquent 
group lowest, and the normal group in between. 
These results are discussed in relation to possible at- 
titudes of compliance or acquiescence and the im- 


plications of such attitudes for adjustment.—G. Н. 
Crampton. 


NR Сааса, Louis, & Randall, RL. Ana nis 
rker turnover pays off. Nation’s Bus., 1958, 
46(1), 34-35, 70-72.—The author develops the idea 
that worker turnover can be too low. Turnover 
factors to be considered are: a breakdown of total 
turnover into precise job categories, the quality of 
the employees who are leaving the company, and the 
age and experience level of employees who quit.—4. 
J. Kubany. 

4869. Crowther, John. (N.LLP.) Absence and 
turnover in the divisions of one company, 1950- 
1955. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 256-269.—From a 
study of 10 factories and 18 work populations, it is 
concluded that four types of influence have affected 
turnover and absenteeism: long-term local. character- 
istics, the case of obtaining other jobs, seasonal varia- 
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tions of several sorts, and the cumulative effect of 
miscellaneous incidents.—G. S. Speer. 

4870. Dubno, Peter. (Polytechnic Inst, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.) The psychologist in labor unions. J. 
personnel Admin. industr. Relat., 1957, 3, 42-48.— 
Adapted from a previously presented paper (see 32: 
6054). Psychology has much to offer organized 
labor. 'The future may see the organization of a 
branch of psychology called “labor psychology" just 
as today we have industrial and business psychology. 
—H. Silverman. 

4871. Edgerton, H. A., Feinberg, M. R., & Thom- 
son, К. Е. (Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., 
Inc.) Prediction of the “human relations" effec- 
tiveness of industrial supervisors. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1957, 10, 421-432.— This research has indicated 
that a battery of three selection instruments, viz., a 
Supervisory Judgment Test (r—.32), a Learning 
Ability Test (r = .27), and a Supervisory Perform- 
ance Report (г = .43) may be added to the present 
method of selecting "blue collar" civilian supervisors 
of industrial type work at military installations. The 
estimated multiple correlation was .53 against com- 
bined mean peer and superior rankings in terms of 
human relations effectiveness.—4. S. Thompson. 

4872, Filley, Alan C. (U. North Dakota) What 
is human relations? Advanc. Mgmt., 1958, 23(4), 
17-21.—An examination is made of matters of per- 
sonnel administration and that of human relations as 
they relate to the line and specialized staff members 
and groups in business. It is stated that separate 
staff groups at different levels and handling different 
kinds of matters may be of substantial help in achiev- 
ing better management results in both areas.—4. A. 
Canfield. 

4873. Ganguli, H. C.; Goswami, S., & Ghosh, R. 
(Kharagpur, India) A railway study on differ- 
ential perception of first-line-supervisory prac- 
tices. Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 89-100.—From 
interviews with 13 first line railway workshop super- 
visors and 140 workers the practices of supervisors 
were compared with worker perceptions. Good agree- 
ment as Obtained between practices and perceptions 
related to production problems (planning, supplies, 
etc.). Meeting production targets was ranked low 
by both. Regarding personnel practices (leave, 
training, etc.) there was less agreement. Very few 
Ss mention these. They were not considered neces- 
sary. Considerable disagreement was not between the 
2 groups regarding the extent practiced—W. В. 
Webb. d (Kh hs 

4874. Ganguli, Harish Chandra. aragpur, 
India) A discussion of some variables affecting 
attitude of industrial workers. Indian J. Psychol., 
1957, 32, 133-150.—A Likert type morale survey was 
given 380 workers in a large manufacturing firm in 
Calcutta, Workers below 25 years and above 40 
years of age were more satisfied, Similarly, workers 
of less than 3 years experience or more than 9 years 
experience had higher morale. This later influence 
was stronger than the age variable. Actual income, 
method of payment, income expectation, and wage 
differential were shown to be related to morale. The 
trade union had a mixed influence—W. B. Webb. 

4875. Gilmer, B. Von Haller. (Carnegie Inst. of 


Technolo; Psychological aspects of women in 
industry. ins Psychol., 1957, 10, 439-452— 
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This article traces briefly the history of the develop- 
ment of women's occupations, describes some psycho- 
logical problems peculiar to the woman worker and 
manager, and points out the place of women in the 
modern industrial environment. Attitudes of women ` 
and about women can and do change, and it may well 
be that the woman worker, the woman executive, and 
professional woman holds the key to an expanding 
economy.—d. 5. Thompson. 


4876. Giscard, Pierre H. La formation et le 
perfectionnement du personnel d'encadrement. 
(Devising and perfecting employment of personnel.) 
Travail hum., 1957, 20, 193-304.—This lengthy mono- 
graph discusses training and development of super- 
visors. Chapter I deals with the general aims of 
training. Chapter II discusses specific programs: 
general or those usable by one business only; tech- 
nical or aimed at human supervision. Some pro- 
grams discussed are; training within industry, work 
simplification, problem solving, conference leader, 
time studies, method time measurement, human rela- 
tions, safety, sales promotion, etc. In Chapter III 
the author considers the various components of the 
training process: principles; such methods as con- 
crete, cathartic, role-playing; teaching techniques and 
pedagogical aids.—R. W. Husband. 


4877. Johnson, Laverne C. Attitudes and moti- 
vations of test pilots. US Armed Forces med. J., 
1957, 8, 718-724.—"To study the attitudes and mo- 
tivations of test pilots . . . 12 pilots were interviewed 
and 21 completed an attitude-motivation questionnaire. 
Results indicated that pilots become test pilots pri- 
marily because they love to fly, and because they feel 
they are accomplishing something worthwhile, . . . 
The modern test pilot's approach to his work seems 
to be similar to that of research workers in other 
areas, and the happy, carefree, devil-may-care indi- 
vidual seems to be the rare exception rather than the 
general rule. The term ‘research pilot’ is suggested 
as a more descriptive term than ‘test pilot? "—G. H, 
Crampton. 

4878, Krugman, H. E. What kind of managers 
will scientists make? Mgmt, Rev., 1958, 47, 22-28. 
—Automation and the growing prestige of science are 
advanced by the author for believing that the trend 
toward more scientists in top management will ac- 
celerate. Tentative conclusions: (a) Scientists in top 
management will continue to think of themselves as 
scientists first and managers second, (b) They will 
make management more scientific than necessary. 

c) The calm, crisis-free atmosphere of a science 
will be both a bane and a boon to management—there 
are crises in business and managers must react to 
them as such. (d) Proper training should enable 
the scientist to learn communication skills and de- 
velop managerial ability.—4. J. Kubany. 

4879, Le Ny, Jean-Francois.  Généralisation 
d'une attitude dans une épreuve de temps de réac- 
tion. (Attitude generalization in a test of reaction 
time.) Ann. psychol, 1957, 57, 329-337.— Results 
confirm those of other workers as far as concerns the 
existence of an empirical gradient bearing on the 
frequency of errors in the case of discriminative reac- 
tion time. However, the form of the curve 18 differ- 
ent: In the present case, it is positively accelerated. 
The urge to speed strengthens the tendency to react, 
but gives rise to a more abrupt gradient, an effect 
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opposite to that provoking a drive augmentation —G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


4880. Life Extension Foundation. Job stress 
and the executive: 6,000 managers report their 
experience. Mgmt. Rev., 1958, 47, 13-21—A 49- 
item questionnaire was mailed to 10,000 businessmen 
on all levels of management regarding tension and 
the individual’s perception of it in himself. 6013 
completed returns were received representing 18 oc- 
cupations, 179 companies, and 25 different industries. 
“The extent and degree of executive stress are far 
less than is popularly believed. . . . The tension that 
does exist—and the accompanying ill effects of such 
stress—stem from within the individual executive 
rather than from any outer forces of his living or 
working environment."—4. J, Kubany. 


4881. Lonergan, Wallace G. Role playing in an 
industrial situation. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 
105-110.—4A. strike-bound factory where workers and 
managers did not communicate well was the locale of 
a role-playing session designed to help foremen and 
company managers to see each other's point of view. 
Following a mock meeting at which foremen watched 
the management team role play, communications were 
improved and the foremen decided to carry out a 
previously denied task, which was not necessary in 
the long run because the strike ended about this time. 
—R. J. Corsini. 


4882. Mowry, Harley W. (U. Houston) A 
measure of supervisory quality. J. appl. Psychol., 
1957, 41, 405-408.—A. 50-item Supervisor's Problems 
Test was developed and tested in 3 companies against 
superior ratings of "good" and "poor" supervisors. 
Scores were also correlated with scores on verbal 
intelligence tests and on the F scales. "1. The test 
differentiates significantly between supervisors high 
in understanding of how to effectively supervise and 
those low in this understanding. 2.... [it] has a 
low relationship with verbal intelligence. 3.... [it] 
is substantially related to the democratic-authoritarian 
dimension of personality as measured by the F Scale.” 
—P. Ash. 

4883. Narain, Raja. (Lucknow, India) Сһаг- 
acter structure and management. Indian J, Psy- 
chol., 1957, 32, 73-78.—In Reisman’s types, India, 
under the Five Year Plans, is moving from a tradi- 
tion-directed society into an inner-directed Society 
with overtones of other directed types beginning to 
appear in this industrial center. It is recommended 
to management that managing is no longer simple 
and will require training, personnel departments must 
be organized with personnel psychologists as a part 
of the team, and personnel research must be ac- 
celerated.—W. B. Webb. 


4884. Ogden, Lowell, & Stoops, Emery. (Lan- 
caster, Calif.) Staff morale: What is it? How do 
we get it? Educ. Admin. Superv., 1957, 43, 487-49]. 
—tThe author discusses the definition of staff morale 
and makes some suggestions for achieving it. In- 
cluded are: sound personnel policies, a philosophy; 
communications, two-way ; fair and consistent support 
of administration; attention to personal affairs; and 
grievance procedures.—5. M. Amatora. 


4885. Pickens, Elizabeth M, & Tayback, Mat- 
thew. (Johns Hopkins U.) A job satisfaction sur- 
vey. Nurs. Outlook, 1957, 5, 157-159.—Happy em- 
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ployees are efficient and productive. The present 
study was undertaken to ascertain what makes eni- 
ployees happy or unhappy in their work. А ques- 
tionnaire consisting of 61 statements arranged in 4 
areas was constructed and administered to 139 public 
health nurses. Statistical analysis of the results of 
the study is discussed in terms of both high and low 
satisfaction responses and of factors that influenced 
variations. The findings of the study are summarized 
and the administrative implications listed under 6 
points.—S. M. Amatora. 


4886. Schwarzbek, W. C. (General Electric Co. 
NYC) What makes people cooperative? Advance. 
Mgmt., 1958, 23(5), 20-24.—A short statement of the 
philosophy of L. R. Boulware (V.P. Public and 
Employee Relations, General Electric) precedes a 
discussion of attitude surveys, their development and 
interpretation. The latter portion presents some 
general findings on the relationship between general 
employee attitudes and the way in which they achieve 
communication with their supervisor.—4. 4. Canfield, 


4887. Smeathman, L. G. The art of managing 
men. Industr. Relat., Calcutta, 1957, 9, 221—225.— 
The 20th century has seen a concern on the part of 
management for the welfare of employees, as opposed 
to prior interest in profits only. India’s progress 
towards good management is probably slower than in 
"any country in the world today." Faith (trust and 
confidence) is the essential element in human rela- 
tionships.—H. Silverman. 


4888. Zweig, Ferdynand. Two profiles: The 
Shop-steward and the foreman. Occup. Psychol, 
1957, 31, 47—54. 
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4889. Segal, Julius. Correlates of collaboration 
and resistance behavior among U.S. Army POW's 
in Korea. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(3), 31-40.—Our 
men were simply put in a position in which they 
could make a choice, either to submit to the enemy's 
demands and get off easy, or resist and take the 
consequences. It wasn't necessary for a POW per- 
sonally to experience mistreatment at the hands of the 
captor to know that the threat of punishment was 
always present. What was grossly misunderstood by 
many of our soldiers was the conditions the enemy 
placed on the pleasures of preferential treatment and 
the elimination of threat, A small proportion, 1596, 
of American POWs in Korea and China, capitulated. 
Many of these men, the participators, did not quite 
understand that they were supplying potent weapons 
to the enemy's psychological warfare campaign. An- 
other small number, 5%, refused to capitulate in the 
face of personal danger, incarceration, physical abuse, 
and deprivations. The largest proportion of our men, 
8075 of them, somehow managed to maintain posi- 
tions of neutrality. They simply sat by either in 
apathy or anxiety. There is little evidence to sup- 
pose that more than a few of our POWs really under- 
stood the enemy’s Strategic psychological warfare 
goals: to shame, discredit, and conquer us as a nation. 
—J. A. Fishman. 

4890. van Wijck, H. A. C. W. (Nederlands In- 
stituut voor Praeventieve Geneeskunde) Sociaal- 
psychologische implikaties van het gebruik van 
kernenergie. (Social and psychological implications 
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of the use of atomic energy.) Mens Onderneming, 
1957, 11, 198-214.—The development of peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy raises questions as to the 
best way of developing healthy mental and emotional 
attitudes toward these activities. This problem is 
primarily soluble by increasing public understanding 
and knowledge about the nature of atomic energy and 
about the dangers of radiation —S. Duker. 

4891. Veil, Claude. Phénoménologie du travail. 
(Phenomenology of work.) volut. psychiat., 1957, 
No. 4, 693-721.—Brief but revealing excerpts from 
many case histories underline the importance of the 
work situation to mental health. The viewpoint of 
dynamic psychology is that work is a fundamental 
human activity, involving interrelationships between 
life and material, thought and action, self and others, 
individual and society, etc. Each person and each 
group must integrate individual and common good. 
Furthermore, a positive adaptation and acceptance of 
the necessity for work marks the transition from the 
stage of infantile dependence to that of adult auton- 
omy. The author concludes: “If all the members of 
an enterprise conduct themselves as adults in their 
face-to-face relationships, the drama of work can 
conclude with a happy ending." 57-item bibliography. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 

4892. Walker, Kenneth F. (U. Western Aus- 
tralia) Current values in industrial psychology. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 19-26.—3 ways of view- 
ing the employee are noted: as a seller of labor, as 
a machine, and as a person, 5 approaches to organiz- 
ing the employee are cited: authoritarian, philan- 
thropic, manipulative, bargaining, and collaborative. 
Common objectives in industry are: efficiency, justice, 
and "welfare." Psychologists tend to believe in the 
manipulative approach in order that employees be 
happier by the reduction of conflict. However, this 
end may not be compatible with ейсіепсу.—И/. B. 
Webb. 

4893. Weinland, James D. (U. New York) Ап 
objective method of determining credit. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1957, 41, 354-357—Based upon an item 
analysis of data from 800 successful, 800 unsuccess- 
ful, and 800 bankrupt firms, it was concluded that: 
“1. By breaking a subjective description of a business 
into individual items which can be treated quantita- 
tively, it is possible to develop objective methods of 
evaluating credit. . . . 2. By requiring 100% report. 
ing of items under investigation, such items could 
be validated and properly weighted. : . - 3. By ob- 
serving more items in the field studies, greater те- 
liability could be given to the conclusions. . . . 4. As 
a means of making the estimate of unsuccessful 
and ‘successful’ more reliable, the credit house 
should predict the prosperity or failure of particular 
firms over various periods of time.”—P. Ash. 


INDUSTRY 


4894. Adiseshiah, W. T. V. (New Delhi, India) 
Speed in decision making under single channel 
display conditions. Indian J. Psychol, 1957, 32, 
105-108—Students and experienced pilots were pre- 
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enced pilot. Accuracy broke down at about 6 de- 
cisions per min. The student pilots made more 
errors of exaggeration—W. B. Webb, 

4895. Adiseshiah, W. T. V., & Prakash Rao, M. 
S. (New Delhi, India) Instrument design and 
pilot error. Indian J. Psychol., 1957, 32, 191-193,— 
"Recent field studies on pilots of the Indian Air 
Force have shown that changes in the design of the 
three pointer altimeter, making all pointers visible 
to the reader, at any given setting, improve speed as 
well as accuracy in reading by 30%. All the same, 
errors in misreading the altimeter by a thousand feet 
in excess of the true height can be forestalled only 
by the use of a single pointer counter type of altim- 
eter," —W. B. Webb. 

4896. Allderidge, J. M. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) Designing control systems in 
work measurement. J. industr. Engng., 1958, 9, 66- 
73.—4 basic factors affect the design of a work con- 
trol system: “1. the decision tolerance (how close 
you want to be in predicting or stating labor content). 
2. the decision period (how frequently you want to 
make a prediction or statement). 3. the mathematical 
model (symbolic portrayal of the elements in opera- 
tion). 4. the measuring process (what the engineer 
has to do to get the numbers for the mathematical 
model).” Stop watch work measurements and work 
sampling are discussed. Several mathematical models 
and ways of selecting the mathematical model are 
described.—9M. C. Payne, Jr. 

4897. Baker, R. C., Siegel, A. I., & Stirner, F. W. 
(Applied Psychological Services, 114 N. Wayne 
Ave. Wayne, Pa.) Caution and warning light in- 
dicators for naval aircraft: VI. An experimental 
comparison of visual and auditory “master” signals 
under two levels of task complexity. Wayne, Pa.: 
Applied Psychological Services, 1958. ii, 24 p,.—The 
attention intruding value of a 2-tone auditory master 
cautionary signal, a l-tone master auditory signal, 
and 2 master visual signals were experimentally com- 
pared. Тһе Ss perceived a simulated flight task 
(multiple compensatory tracking) and simultaneous 
attendance to verbal passages as their major tasks 
and reaction to the cautionary and warning signals 
as collateral tasks. Reaction time to peripheral light 
signal indicators and the number of signals missed 
constituted the basis for the comparisons, The re- 
sults suggest that the 2-tone master auditory and the 
brighter master visual signal are best in reducing 
response time and missed signals,—P. Federman. 

4898, Baldwin, Alan W. A dial display incor- 
porating a data reference check and a discrete go- 
no-go error indicator. USN Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, 
No. 4987. i, 3 p.—With the even greater reliance 
upon mechanical aids to computation human errors 
become more significant. Transfering data into the 
machine is a common source of such errors. The 
“go-no-go” error indicator utilized taped data in such 
a manner that when it is transfered to a machine 
such as a counter display any error in transference 
will be automatically indicated. The error results 
from a numerical mismatch so that the offending 
number can be located and corrected without correct- 
ing an entire operation.—J. А. Vernon. д 

4899. Baldwin, George В. Les bases technologi- 
ques de l'exploitation miniére en Grance-Bretagne. 
(The technological basis of mining in Great Britain.) 
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Bull, Cent, Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 313-333. 
—This article is a translation of the first chapter of 
George B. Baldwin’s book, Beyond Nationalization, 
dealing with the problems of the British coal-mining 
industry which was nationalized in 1947. The author 
gives a detailed description of a miner’s work and its 
classification. English, German and Spanish sum- 
maries.—/. Sanua. 


4900. Barbichon, Guy. Régions de dépression 
industrielle aux Etats-Unis. (Areas of industrial 
depression in the USA.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psy- 
chotech., 1957, 6, 455-460.—“A comparison of the 
problems of localized depressions in France and the 
United States has been attempted. It brings out great 
similarities in the economic phenomena and marked 
differences in the relief programs, creative solutions 
being observed at the local level in the United States 
and at the national level in France.” —V. Sanua. 


4901. Barjonet, André. La CGT et la psycho- 
technique. (The CGT and industrial psychology.) 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 71-80.—' There has been 
some suspicion of industrial psychology on the part 
of French unions belonging to the CGT. The situa- 
tion is improving, and would improve still more if 
psychologists would obey 3 principles: absolute in- 
dependence from management on research; confiden- 
tiality of professional information; and permitting 
people not to reply to questions which, however in- 
correctly, they consider might be police matters, 
Greater confidence on the part of unions would bene- 
a both psychologists and unions—W. W. Watten- 

erg. 

4902. Blair, К. М. (Carnegie Inst. of Technology) 
A fresh look at the principles of motion economy. 
J. industr, Engng., 1958, 9, 3-5.— Principles of motion 
economy are listed. Physiological characteristics af- 
fecting motion economy and techniques for achieving 
motion economy are also presented. The author hopes 
that this list will lead "to a widely-accepted stand- 
ardized formulation."—4M. C. Payne, Jr. 


_ 4903. Bradley, James V. Glove characteristics 
influencing control manipulability, USAF WADC 
tech, Rep., 1957, No. 57-389. iii, 23 p.—Objective 
measurements and subjective ratings were made of the 
degree to which each of 18 widely differing gloves 
possessed the following characteristics : tenacity, snug- 
ness of fit, suppleness, and protection against injury, 
Findings indicate that: degree of tenacity is related 
to speed of operation of on-off controls, amount of 
suppleness is related with rapidity of operation of ad- 
justment controls, and increasing snugness of fit 
improves operation time.—R. T. Cave. 


4904. Brody, Leon. Personal characteristics of 
chronic violaters and accident repeaters. Bull, 
Highw. Res. Bd., 1957, No. 152. 1-2.—Comparison 
was made between 375 chronic violators, 133 accident 
repeaters, and 124 controls on measures of reaction 
time, glare recovery, depth perception, visual field 
and acuity, the Sachs Sentence Completion Test, in- 
take interviews, and biographical questionnaires. The 
results of this and other research indicate that psycho- 
physical measures do not differentiate between good 
and bad drivers, whereas, measures of personality 
have had some success.—/. Goldberg. 


4905. Brouha, Lucien. Les techniques physio- 
logiques dans la mesure du travail. (Physiological 


techniques in work measure.) 
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Travail Méthodes, ` 
1958, 121, 21-32.—It is argued that a true under- 
standing of the difficulty of an industrial task will 
never be obtained until proper physiological meas- 
ures are applied. Several experiments that take into 
consideration such things as cardiac rhythm, as in- 
fluenced by ambient temperature and protective cloth- 
thing both during rest periods and during periods of 
sustained effort are discussed.  Lauru's force plat- 
form (see 28: 8244) is described as it is used to 
measure the expenditure of force in the carrying out 
of various industrial tasks.—G. H. Mowbray. 


4906. Browaeys, Renee, & Leplat, J. Étude 
d'aménagement du continu à filer. (Study on the 
operation of the spinning frame.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 297-304.—A study of the 
worker's activities shows deficiencies relating to the 
use of the traveller and the guide-eye of the spinning 
frame. Concrete suggestions for an improvement of 
existing devices are outlined. English, German and 
Spanish summaries.—V. Sanua. 


4907. Brown, John L., Kuhns, Margaret P., & 
Adler, Helmut E. (Columbia U.) The relation of 
threshold criterion to the functional receptors of 
the eye. USAF W ADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
449. iv, 22 p.—Luminance thresholds for the resolu- 
tion of grating test patterns were determined by the 
method of constant stimuli. Thresholds were de- 
termined with each of 8 selected color filters and also 
with Wratten neutral tint filters. The results were 
interpreted to indicate that changes in the threshold 
criterion may result in changes in the character of 
visual function from rod function, through mesopic 
function, to cone function, even though the eye re- 
mains dark adapted.—R. T. Cave. 


,4908. Brown, John Lott. (Columbia U.) Re- 
view of the cone-to-rod efficiency ratio as a speci- 
fication for lighting systems. USAF IW ADC tech. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-448. v, 21 p.—Theoretical basis 
for the advantage of red light is reviewed. Several 
methods for the practical specification of illumination 
which are based on a cone-to-rod luminous efficiency 
ratio are considered, analyzed, and compared. It is 
concluded that a cone-to-rod luminous efficiency ratio 
may afford a satisfactory index for the specification of 
lighting systems. 27-item bibliography —R. T. Cave. 

4909. Buffa E. S. (UCLA) The additivity of 
universal standard data elements. Part II. J. 
industr. Engng., 1957, 8, 327-334.—16 right-handed, 
male university students worked in an experiment to 
investigate whether mean cycle times could be pre- 
dicted from mean element times in motion study. A 
representative light assembly task was used. Re- 
sults indicate that “the general construction of ex- 
isting standard data systems allows cycle times to 
be forecast from mean element times measured in 
different cycles, provided that the sampling procedure 
used in developing the mean element times was ade- 


quate."—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


_ 4910. Cozan, Lee W. (Personnel Research Pub- 
lishers, Wash., D. С.) A broader concept of work 
fatique. J. personnel Admin. industr. Relat., 1957, 
3, 1-6.—We tend to think of fatigue in terms of 
physiological and psychological aspects. Emotional 
factors should also be considered. Much research 
is needed in this area —H. Silverman, 
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4911. Crook, Mason N., Devoe, Donald B., 
Hagemen, Kenneth C., Hanson John A., Krulee, 
Gilbert K., & Ronco, Paul G. Age and the judg- 
ment of collision courses. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-105. 38 p—The effect of age 
from 20 to 50 years on ability to judge whether an 
approaching aircraft is on a collision course with the 
subject’s aircraft was experimentally investigated. 
The approaching aircraft was simulated by an image 
projected onto a viewing screen. Responses were 
scored for errors and time for correct judgments. 
Errors showed very little change to the early forties, 
but increased at an accelerated rate in the later years. 
Judgment time averaged about 1 second later at 50 
than at 20 years, the change being approximately 
linear over the age range. 


4912. deJong, J. R. (Bilthoven, Holland) The 
effects of increasing skill on cycle time and its con- 
sequences for time standards. Ergonomics, 1957, 
1, 51-60.—Decreasing time of performance when a 
cyclic task is repeated complicates the setting of time 
standards. Reference is made to formulae for ex- 
pressing the decrease and the question of their ade- 
quacy is discussed. Applications are made to 2 prob- 
lems, French and German summaries.—B. T. Jen- 
sen, 

4913. Duncan, Carl P., & Underwood, Benton 1. 
(Northwestern U.) The effect on transfer of vary- 
ing stimulation during training. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. 56-279. v, 35 p.—Transfer 
among perceptual-motor paired-associates tasks was 
studied as a function of 2 variables: the degree of 
variation in training, defined in terms of different sets 
of training stimuli and the amount of training. A 
factorial design was used. The findings indicate that 
transfer increased as a direct function of the degree of 
variation (number of stimuli) in training. It was 
also found that there was no interaction between de- 
gree of variation in training and amount of training. 
Implications for the designs of training equipment, 
based on these results and certain other studies, are 
discussed. 29-item bibliography.—R. T. Cave. 

4914. Egan, James P. (U. Indiana) Message 
repetition, operating characteristics, and confusion 
matrices in speech communication. USAF Cam- 
bridge Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. .57-50.—Vari- 
ous terms, concepts, and functional relations that were 
found useful in an analysis of certain aspects of the 
behavior of communication operators when they were 
attempting to transmit and to listen to spoken words 
in the presence of noise, are described in the above 
report. Primarily the description concerns the no- 
tions connected with the decisions made by the opera- 
tors themselves as to their own accuracy ш the trans- 
mission and the reception of messages. The close 
relation of the confusion matrix to these processes 15 
also explored. ТЕ is the intention of the report to 
bring together in one place recent research conducted 
by the author on these problems. The various chap- 


ters concern themselves with the concept of the oper- 
f confusion 


ating characteristic, various aspects 0 
matrices, repetition of communication events, the role 
of the independence assumption, and with the moni- 
toring task in speech communication. 48 references. 
—K. M. Newman. 3 
4915. Egbert, Robert L., Meeland, Tor; Cline, 


Victor B, Forgy, Edward W. Spickler, Martin 
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W., & Brown Charles. Fighter 1: An analysis of 
combat fighters and non-fighters. HwnRRO Tech. 
Rep., 1957, 44, vi, 69 p.—Questionnaires and inven- 
tories applied to men who used their weapons and 
those who did not revealed 11 differences, including 
higher intelligence, in the fighters. Proper identi- 
fication and distribution of fighters and non-fighters is 
recommended, as well as an attempt to train potential 
nonfighters.—R. Tyson. 

4916. Faverge, J.-M., Leplat, J., & Guiguet, B. 
(U. Paris) L'adaptation de la machine à l'homme. 
(The adaptation of the machine to the man.) Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 216 
p. Fr. 700.—This is a presentation of research in en- 
gineering psychology principally from French, Brit- 
ish, and American laboratories. Among the topics 
considered are the following: (a) an analysis in 
stimulus-response terms of the worker's task; (b) 
methods of studying the worker, his job, and the 
many factors related to the job; (c) the arrangement 
of dials, scales, and control knobs for optimum per- 
ceptual discrimination; (d) the choice among differ- 
ent types of controls and the arrangement of these 
for the greatest precision in performance; (e) the 
arrangement of the working place for the comfort and 
greatest efficiency of the worker; (f) the physical 
conditions of light, noise, vibration, temperature, ап 
their effects on the worker; (g) the application of 
analysis of variance and of information theory of re- 
search; (h) the need for and purpose of experimenta- 
tion; and (i) some criteria for psychological and 
physiological research on the work and the worker,— 
C. J. Adkins. 

4917. Forbes, T. W. Analysis of “near acci- 
dent" report. Bull. Highw. Res, Bd., 1957, No, 152, 
23-37.—"A total of 179 ‘near accident’ reports were 
obtained from 400 sets of report forms distributed.” 
The data suggest a number of hypotheses concerning 
accident causes for the sample studied. Advantages 
and disadvantages of the technique are discussed as 
are the implications of the results.—/. Goldberg. 


4918. Fox, Katharine. The effect of clothing 
on certain measures of strength of upper extremi- 
ties. USA Qm. Res. Engng. Cent, Environ. Protect. 
Res. Div. tech. Rep, 1957, No. 47, iv, 33 p.—355 
ROTC students were tested for maximum strength 
and endurance of pushing, with and without an arm 
and shoulder harness simulating clothing restriction, 
and for maximum strength and endurance of 5 types 
of grip chosen to represent the effect of handwear 
upon grip formation. The results indicated decre- 
ments in maximum strength and endurance of pushing 
due to clothing restriction as well as type of grips 
simulating handwear effect, There was also some 
indication of strength differences related to age. 
Positive correlations of strength were found between 
several of the grip types. 

4919. Fraser, D. C. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ont.) 
Environmental stress and its effect on perform- 
ance. Occup. Psychol, 1957, 31, 248-255.—Before 
conditions should be called stressing, a definite prob- 
ability of deterioration must be established. 'The de- 
gree of breakdown under stress may differ consider- 
ably with different measures of performance, but the 
general picture of breakdown follows a definite pat- 
tern, with variability of performance one of the mbit 
typical effects. Repeated exposure to environmen! 
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stress may build up cumulatively in the nervous sys- 
tem.—G. S. Speer. 


4920. Gardner, John F. The effect of motion 
relationship and rate of pointer movement on 
tracking performance. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-533. v, 20 p.—Rate of pointer motion 
and the motion relationship between control and dis- 
play were varied in this experiment of tracking per- 
formance. Tracking performance improved as the 
rate of movement of the pointers decreased. The 
“fly-from” motion relationship proved superior. Ini- 
tial practice did not nullify the effects of an adverse 
motion relationship.—R. T. Cave. 


4921. Geldard, Frank A. (United States Office 
Naval Research) Engineering psychology: A 
British Psychological Society symposium. Occup. 
Psychol., 1957, 31, 209-217.—' There is a danger that 
some engineering psychologists may overlook exist- 
ing knowledge, or bypass techniques which could solve 
problems more quickly and easily. There is some 
tendency to base work upon doubtful assumptions. 
Studies need to be repeated in varied settings in order 
to establish the generality of the findings, and the 
social psychological factors must be taken into ac- 
count.—G. S. Speer. 


4922. Georgopoulos, Basil S., Mahoney, G. M., 
& Jones, Nyle W., Jr. (U. Michigan) A path- 
goal approach to productivity. J. appl. Psychol., 
1957, 41, 345-353.—"1f a worker sees high (or low) 
productivity as a path to the attainment of one or 
more of his personal goals in the work situation, he 
will tend to be a high (or low) producer, assuming 
that his need is sufficiently high, or his goal is rela 
tively salient, and that he is free from barriers to 
follow the desired path (high or low productivity). 
The results of this study . . . provide a clear con- 
firmation of the importance of the role of rational 
aspects in the determination of productivity behavior 
and serve to re-emphasize the fact that productivity 
is a function of both facilitating and inhibiting forces, 
forces of an individual as well as of a situational 
character.” —P, Ash. 


4923. Grisez, Jean. Note sur les concepts et les 
méthodes employés pour l'étude des aspects psy- 
chologiques de l'apparition des accidents. (Note 
on the concepts and methods used in the investigation 
of the psychological aspects of accidents.) Вий. 
Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 257-282.— 
Emphasis is made on the differences between sys- 
tematic and historical causality, the individual factor 
and the human factor in accidents. Some of the 
methods used for the study of accidents are examined 
such as the statistical, experimental, clinical and 
psychosociological methods. English, German, and 
Spanish summaries.—V. Sanua. 

4924. Harrell, Thomas Willard. Industrial psy- 
chology. (Rev. ed.) New York: Rinehart, 1958, 
xiv, 398 p. $6.00.—A completely rewritten, length- 
ened, and updated version of an earlier edition (see 
23: 5809). The chapter titles remain basically un- 
changed, but much of the content is new. The chapter 
on personnel tests and the several chapters on social 
psychological aspects of psychology in industry have 

noticeably revised.—4. J. Spector. 


4925. Hartman, Bryce O. (Army Med. Res. Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) The effect of the extent of move- 
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ment (control sensitivity) on pursuit tracking per- 
formance. USA med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 308. 
ii, 12 p.—5 Ss tracked a 30 cpm simple one-dimen- 
sional sine signal using a joystick control. 5 extents 
of movement ranking from 4 in. to 11.4 in. were re- 
quired to match the target signal. Increases in 
movement extent resulted in improved performance 
as measured by time-on-target and hits scores.—R. V. 
Hamilion. 

4926. Hartman, Bryce O., Jaymes, W. E, & 
Herbert, M. J. (Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, 
Ky.) Analysis of abductive and adductive phases 
of movement in continuous tracking. USA Med. 
Res. Lab. Rep. 1957, No. 314. ii, 18 p.—8 right- 
handed and 8 left-handed subjects tracked a simple, 
one-dimensional sine signal with their preferred hands 
using a springless lightweight joystick. Analyses of 
performance were made in terms of time-on-target 
and error amplitude. No differences were found be- 
tween the abductive and abductive phases of move- 
ments. The results demonstrated that lag-error is 
characteristic of tracking performance and suggested 
the possibility of a directional factor.—R. V. Hamil- 
ton. 

4927. Havel, J. E. Le probléme ethnopsycho- 
logique du transport de marchandises en Europe. 
(The ethnopsychological problem of shipping in 
Europe.) Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1957, 12, 424—437. 
—There is some evidence indicating a relationship 
between the shipping activities of a country and that 
country's national "character" or ethnopsychology. 
The following factors appear to differentiate nations 
or peoples with respect to their ethnopsychology: (a) 
their general inclination for shipping activities; (b) 
their preference for a particular type of shipping, e.g. 
rail, truck, or ship; (c) the use of shipping for eco- 
nomic ends as opposed to noneconomic ends; and 
(d) the distinctive ways in which people perceive, 
decorate, and otherwise represent the vehicles or ves- 
sels of transportation by attributing personalities to 
them.—R. O. Peterson. 


4928. Heintz, R. M., Jr. (Lackland AFB. Tex.) 
Radar observer training devices: I. Development 
of an airborne video recording system. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
3, Pt. 1, 53 p.—An experimental radar trainer is de- 
scribed which consists of an airborne video recording 
system and a ground-based playback system. The 
device permits students to operate radar controls and 
to work on realistically-reproduced radar problems. 
It is, in comparison to similar trainers, relatively low- 
cost and portable, Schematics and photographs of all 
subassemblies are given. The results of the study 
verified the over-all feasibility of this type of radar 
trainer and isolated initial film exposure and process- 
ing as the major problem.—B. О. Hartman. 


4929. Heintz, Ralph M, Jr. (Lackland AFB 
Tex.) Radar observer training devices: II. In- 
structions for operation and maintenance of video 
playback console. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-3, Pt. 2. 50 p.—This 
report is an operation and maintenance manual for 
the video playback console of an experimental radar 
trainer. The trainer consists of an airborne video- 
recorder system and a ground-based playback system. 
The report gives schematics and photographs of sub- 
assemblies in the playback console and detailed in- 
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structions on the operation, adjustment, and mainte- 
nance of this critical portion of the trainer.—B. O. 
Hartman. 

4930. Hendee, C. F., & Brown, W. B. (Philips 
Laboratories, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.) Stro- 
boscopic operation of photomultiplier tubes. 
Philips tech. Rev., 1957, 19, 50-58.—А technique is 
described by which the time variation of the light in- 
tensity in weak light flashes can be analyzed using 
a photomultiplier tube supplied with pulsed dynode 
voltages. The pulsed tube acts as an effective light 
shutter, providing a variable “оп” time as short as 
10-7 sec. By periodic repetition of the light flash and 
synchronization with the pulses of the photomultiplier 
tube in a constant phase relation, separate instants 
of the light flash can be isolated and the instantaneous 
intensity accurately measured by integrating the 
phototube collector current over a long period.—R. 
W. Burnham. 

4931. Hoyos, Karl Graf. Möglichkeiten des sta- 
tistischen Nachweises von Unfallneigung bei 
Kraftfahrern. (Possibilities of statistical demon- 
stration of accident proneness in motorists.) Psy- 
chol. Rdsch., 1957, 8, 264-280.—The problems of sta- 
tistical demonstrations of accident proneness are dis- 
cussed using the American investigations of this field. 
Data obtained from Hamburg files of accidents are 
worked out statistically with the result that no cor- 
respondence with any of the expected distributions 
could be obtained—W. J. Koppitz. 

4932, Hulbert, S. F. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Drivers’ GSRs in traffic. Percept. mot. Skills, 1957, 
7, 305-315.—An experimental investigation was made 
of the hypothesis that there was a useful relationship 
between drivers’ GSRs and changes in the traffic 
situation as Ss drove a prescribed route through city 
streets, 91% of the recorded GSRs were associated 
with the types of traffic situations as hypothesized. 
Classification of traffic situations in terms of the 
driver’s idealized path was shown to be both feasible 
and useful in describing a wide range of traffic situa- 
tions. GSRs occurred to the expected types of traffic 
situations. Actual interruptions of path accounted 
for most of the responses, but 23% were due to only 
potential interruptions and infringements and 62% 
of these involved no recorded action on the part of S. 
—C. H. Ammons. 1 + 

4933. Hunt, Darwin P., & Warrick, Melvin J. 
(Aero Med. Lab, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio) 
Accuracy of blind positioning of a rotary control. 
USAF WADC tech, Note, 1957, No. 52-106. iii, 9p. 
—Right-handed and left-handed blind settings eda 
made with a tapered and with a parallel-sided knol 
by the subjects. For accuracy of blind setting, it 
appears that a parallel-sided bar knob is superior to a 
tapered bar knob and that, for ease of accurate ed 
the spacing between discrete positions of the es 
should be approximately 35° or шл Т. pen 

4934. Jaffe, W. J. (Newark Coll, ;ngineering 
The e best life at eighty: Dr. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth and the unceasing quest. J. industr. ER 
1958, 9, 155-158.—A description of some of ed 
breth’s contributions to management and industrial 
engineering is given with their historical setting.— 
M. C. Payne, Jr. оа chasis Med 

4935. Jones, M. В. ( ch. Aviati „ 
решш Fi.) A machine method for the cal- 
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culation of Kendall’s tau. Psychol. Rep., 1957, 3, 
513-517.—"A method for the machine calculation of 
Kendall’s tau is described. The machines required 
are all simple: a tabulating machine, a summary 
punch, and a sorter, For samples of less than 70 Ss 
the machine method is nearly twice as fast as the 
hand method. For larger samples the advantages of 
the machine method are disproportionately greater,” 
—C. H. Ammons. 

4936. Karlin, J. E. (Bell Tel. Lab.) Considera- 
tion of the user in telephone research. Ergonomics, 
1957, 1, 77-83.—1t is suggested that observation can 
effectively complement questionnaires in preference 
studies where S is experienced with the device. 
Simulation, employing people in place of some kinds 
of equipment, can provide necessary experience prior 
to development of a device. Some principles regard- 
ing preference studies are presented. French and 
German summaries.—B. T. Jensen. 

4937. Kay, Harry. (U. Oxford) Information 
theory in the understanding of skills. Occup. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 31, 218-224.—1t is suggested that in- 
formation theory provides "an elegant measure of 
both input and output in skilled performance,"—G. S. 
Speer. 

4938. King, Barry G., & Sutro, Peter J. Dy- 
namic visual fields. Bull. Highw. Res. Bd., 1957, 
No. 152, 3-14.—The goniometer was used "to meas- 
ure the angular positions of points along the boundary 
of the windshield and side windows as seen from the 
eyepoint of the driver, to determine . . . the total solid 
angle intercepted, and to score this with respect to 
the total visual field. . . . The areas for vision... 
are measured . . . with a planimeter,” Further data 
and discussion are presented on visual characteris- 
tics of the vehicle and the operator, Data are pre- 
sented on collision courses and the concept is dis- 
сиѕѕей.—/. Goldberg. 

4939, Kopstein, Felix F., & Morgan, Ross L. 
(Aero Med. Lab. Wright-Patterson AFB., Ohio) 
Human factors considerations in the design pro- 
posals for a ballistic missile unit proficiency sys- 
tem, USAF WADC tech. Note, 1957, No. 57-352. 
v, 12 p.—This paper provides an outline of the steps 
in the preliminary design of a unit proficiency system 
for a ballistic missile program. Task analysis, pro- 
ficiency training, and proficiency measurement related 
to ballistic missile systems are discussed.—R. 
Cave. 

4940. Kraft, Jack А., & Vanderplas, James M. 
(Lockheed Aircraft Georgia) Human factors re- 
search in the aircraft industry. Amer. Psychologist, 
1957, 12, 577-579.—In order to determine the extent 
of human factors research activity in the airframe and 
supporting industries and to determine the functional 
location and professional make-up of groups engaged 
in such activity, a survey questionnaire was mailed 
to 40 representative companies. 80% responded ; 24 
of the respondent companies have organized a human 
factors research program, 6 are in the process of 
doing so, one utilizes consultants for this service, and 
one indicated no plans along this line. 17 of the 24 
companies with programs report using the words hu- 
man engineering or human factors in the organiza- 
tional title. Few companies established programs be- 
fore 1950; the greatest rate of growth has been m 
the last 3 years. Most groups have small staffs o 
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highly trained professional and technical personnel at 
present; they employ primarily psychologists and en- 
gineers. Principal activities are consulting, equip- 
ment and system design, and applied experimentation. 
—S. J. Lachman. 

4941. Kraus, Ralph N. (Randolph Air Force 
Base Tex.) The Air Force hearing conservation 
program. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rev., 1957, No. 
3-58. 11 p—‘The Air Force Hearing Conservation 
Program can be summed up as follows: All individ- 
uals are given an audiogram and otologic examina- 
tion upon enlistment or commission, and at periodic 
intervals, Ear protection is available in the form of 
the V-51R ear defender and a suitable ear muff when 
indicated. Noise sources are isolated by test cells and 
distance. Individuals are educated in the need for 
ear protection.” 3 types of audiometric instruments 
being evaluated are described briefly. The ear de- 
fender and muff are also briefly described.—H. P. 
Kelley. 

4942. Krick, E. V. (Cornell U.) Hyperenthusi- 
astic and hypercritical writings on predetermined 
motion times. J. Industr. Engng., 1958, 9, 158-162. 
—The author criticizes the claims of hyperenthusiasts 
that predetermined motion times are scientific or ac- 
curate or that a particular system for obtaining such 
time “works” (unless the enthusiast defines what he 
means by "works"). He also criticizes hypercritics 
of predetermined motion times, as alternatives to these 
systems are also imperfect—M. C. Payne, Jr. 

4943. Kurke, Martin I, (Dunlap & Associates, 
Washington, D. С.) Determining criteria for evalu- 
ating man-machine links in weapons system analy- 
sis. Operat. Res., 1957, 5, 820-829.—“To establish a 
method for evaluating interactions between operators 
and equipment in a multi-purpose weapons system, 
instructional materials from appropriate service 
schools were examined, An analysis of operations 
was based on these materials. The analysis was made 
to determine the number and types of man-machine 
links, and their significance in establishing a model 
of the system," The reliability of the method was 
good, and it may be used in lieu of more expensive 
and time consuming activity analysis techniques.— 
M. R. Marks. 

4944. Lantier, Francoise, & Pin, P. Quelques 
aspects psychosociologiques de la sécurite dans les 
mines. (Some psychosocial aspects of Security in the 
mines,) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 
429—433.—" After defining the attitudes of miners to- 
ward security, the impact of modernization on security 
was studied, in terms of both of greater mechaniza- 
tion and increased productivity. A brief survey was 
then made of the sociopsychological problems relating 
to security, particularly the organization of work 
teams. ‘This analysis shows that the problems of 
security are related to the general characteristics of 
the new methods of production and not to any par- 
ticular technique. They are therefore connected with 
the whole problem of the integration of the miner to 
the mine where he works."—V. Sanua. 

4945. Lauer, A. R. (Iowa State Coll.) A cri- 
terion scale for the classification of automobile 
drivers. Proc. Iowa Acad, Sci., 1957, 64, 542-545 — 

A scale for rating drivers is described and reliability 
and preliminary validity coefficients are reported. —С. 
F. Haner. 
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4946. Lauer, A. R., & Suhr, Virtus W. Effect 
of rest pauses and refreshment on driving effi- 
ciency. Bull. Highw. Res. Bd., 1957, No. 152, 15-22. 
—“Two groups of 28 and 25 subjects . . . were given 
a practice run of three hours simulated driving on 
the Drivometer. . . . A series of efficiency tests were 
administered both before and after the simulated 
driving period . . . the refreshment pause group was 
served tea . . . before the driving phase . . . and again 
during a... rest period. . . . The other group re- 
ceived no rest pause or refreshments . . . the data 
were gathered . . . preliminary to the main experi- 
mental run . . . the findings seem to support ће... 
conclusion that the general effect of the tea and the 
pause combined has a quieting effect.”—J. Goldberg. 

4947. Lehman, H. D. (U. Ohio) The influence 
of longevity upon curves showing man's creative 
production rate at successive age levels. J. Geront., 
1958, 13, 187-191.—Little, if any, relation was found 
between ‘age of man's death if past 40 or 50 years, 
and age of maximum creative output. The decrement 
in output with age may be a reflection of the condi- 
tions under which creative men work rather than of 
potential ability.—J. Botwinich. 

4948. Leon, A. Analyse de quelques mecanis- 
mes d'acquisition des premiers elements d'un 
metier chez l'adolescent. (Analysis of the first ele- 
ments of acquisition by the adolescent on the func- 
tioning of milling machines.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychtech., 1957, 6, 183-188.— Mistakes are made by 
giving an inadequate response for the correct one. À 
method of observation and control is presented to 
analyze the behavior of apprentices working on mill- 
ing machines. The results throw light on the im- 
portance of the generalization phenomenon. English 
and Spanish summaries.—/. Sanua. 

4949. Leroy, J. Le test des mouvements con- 
jugués de Ricossay et la prédiction de la réussite 
en atelier. (The Ricossay test of coordinated move- 
ments and the prediction of success in the appren- 
ticeship.) BINOP, 1957, 13, 34-40, —A. study was 
made of the use of coordinated hand movements in a 
drawing task as a predictor of success in training for 
certain trades. The 39 subjects, whose mean age 
was 15, were serving their first year of apprenticeship 
training in various mechanical fields. 3 sets of scores 
were obtained: time, errors, and index of precision 
(time/errors). Other data available included scores 
on tests of intellectual and motor or mechanical 
ability. It was concluded that tests of coordinated 
hand movements may be useful as a predictor of suc- 
cess in areas requiring manual ability, but are most 
satisfactory in some combination of time and error. 
—F. M. Douglass, 

4950. Lewis, Don. (State U. Iowa) The Multi- 
point Two-Hand Coordinator: Apparatus for 
studying the acquisition and transfer of skill in 
performing subject-paced tasks. Proc. Iowa Acad. 
Sci., 1957, 64, 496-503.—A modified form of the Two- 
Hand Coordinator using a series of discontinuous but- 
tons to indicate the path to be traced is described. 
Initial investigations using it have revealed slight but 
persistant negative transfer from standard to reverse 
movement or vice versa. Possible explanations for 
this unusual finding are discussed.—C. F., Haner. 

4951. Lichte, William H., Eason, Robert G. 
Miller, John G., Borreson, Clarence. R, & Wist, 
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Eugene. A review of the literature relating to the 
scope-interpretation and map-reading tasks of the 
l aircraft observer. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 

Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-110, v, 37 p—A com- 
_ prehensive review of the literature pertaining to the 
problem of determining optimum characteristics of 
radar-target charts in relation to maximizing the 
ability of aircraft observers to recognize and identify 
radarscope representations of navigation check points 
or aiming points. The review material is divided 
into 4 groups: basic studies of perception, studies in- 
volving radarscope reading, studies involving geo- 
graphical orientation, and studies involving charts 
and their use. 67 references.—D. G. Brown. 


4952. Luhn H. P. (IBM Res. Cent, Yorktown, 
N. Y.) A statistical approach to the mechanized 
encoding and searching of literary information. 
IBM J. Res. Develpm., 1957, 1, 309-317.—A statis- 
tical approach to the problem of literature searching 
by high speed computers is outlined, and the various 
steps of a proposed system based upon this approach 
is described. Steps include the statistical analysis 
of a collection of documents in a field of interest, the 
establishment of a vocabulary expressing key con- 
cepts, the compilation of a thesaurus type dictionary, 
the encoding of documents by: machine, and finally the 
establishment of a searching pattern for finding per- 
tinent information —W’. R. Uttal. 


4953, McGuire, R. W. (Convair San Diego 
Calif.) The equivalence of rating motion picture 
films and actual operations. J. indusir. Engng., 
1958, 9, 10-14.—An experiment was run with a 
triple classification analysis of variance to test the 
hypothesis, “rating of motion picture film is equivalent 
to rating actual operations.” Jobs with work cycles 
less than 1 minute were rated in 2 plants. He found 
that “1. read differences do exist between the rating 
of film and actual operations, 2. films are rated on 
the average 8% higher than actuals, 3. there ате defi- 
nite interactions between observers, operators, and 
stimuli.”—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


4954. McRuer, Duane T. & Krendel, Ezra S. 
Dynamic response of human operators. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 56-524. xvii, 248 p 
This report contains some of the fundamental research 
results obtained at the Franklin Institute indicating 
what pilots do in a ground simulator environment. 
Tt also contains many figures and mathematical equa- 
tions prepared by control specialists, from published 
and unpublished data, to summarize and give an engi- 
neering evaluation of available operator data repre- 
senting the pilot as a system element. Most of these 
contain 2 parts: a quasi-linear part describing the 
Operator’s output response linearly coherent with his 
input and the other part referred to as a “remnant. 
95 references.—M. B. Mitchell. 

4955, Meltzer, Н. (Human Relations Research 
Foundation, St. Louis) Age differences in work 
attitudes. J. Geront., 1958, 13, 74-81.—Attitudes of 
workers in an industrial setting were compared among 
L4 age groups: less than 30 years (N= 103), 30-45 

_ years (N = 98), 45-60 years (N — 43), and over 
уаз (N = 13). Data were gathered from a survey, 
behavior records, and interviews. In general, older 
"Workers tended to be more satisfied with company 
"policies and work conditions.—/. Botwinick. 
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4956. Miles, Walter R. (Istanbul U.) Com- 
parison of simultaneous tests of right and left 
hand grip with separate successive tests. Istanbul 
Stud. exp. Psychol., 1956, 1, 22-32.—31 female uni- 
versity students were subjected to 7 tests on a double 
hand dynamometer. Simultaneous testing of both 
hands resulted in reliably lower mean scores and in 
a significantly larger difference between the hands 
than when testing each hand alone—A. R. Howard, 


4957. Miller, Howard G. (North Carolina State 
Coll.) Effects of high intensity noise on reten- 
tion. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 370-372.—48 male 
Ss practiced 3 verbal learning tasks under quiet and 
high intensity sound conditions (111 db. approxi- 
mately flat to 6000 cps). It was concluded that: “1, 
Noise of the intensity and frequencies employed in 
this experiment does not significantly affect the re- 
call of verbal material learned under controlled con- 
ditions. 2. The recall of material learned by means 
of auditory stimulation is not interfered with by 
noise to a greater extent than the recall of material 
learned by visual stimulation. 3. According to . . . 
subjective reports . . . the noise stimulus. . . aroused 
[disturbing] minimal reactions. . . . 4. Subjective 
reports . . . indicated some initial disturbances . . « 
but that adaptation was quickly achieved."—P. Ash. 


4958. Moscovici, S., & Columelli, F. Contribu- 
tion à l'étude des aspirations économiques des 
travailleurs. (Contribution to the study of the eco- 
nomic aspirations of workers.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 405-422.—“This leads to 
the hypothesis that subjects with a lower standard of 
living, confined within the narrow horizons of their 
needs, merely try to satisfy them in a limited and 
conservative way, and that such behavior is the ex- 
pression of an integrated, system of values reflected 
in the optimism of their judgments concerning their 
work, their workmates or their superiors. Achieve- 
ment of a higher standard would lead to the adoption 
of a system of values focused upon salary and work, 
a positive structuration of economic behavior, and the 
emergence of aspirations allowing for a qualitative 
change of living conditions.” —V. Sanua. 

4959. Moscovici, S., & Lantier, F. Étude sur 
la concentration géographique des sièges d'ex- 
traction minière. (Study on the geographical con- 
centration of coal mines.) Bull, Cent, Etud. Rech. 
Psychotech., 1957, 6, 435-453.—This survey was car- 
ried out on a sample of miners affected to various 
degrees by the closing of pits as a result of measures 
taken to concentrate the mining at certain points, 
the information comes from co-workers, the attitudes 
tend to be positive, if it comes from the unions, they 
are usually negative. Resistance to change is char- 
acteristic of those in an intermediary state of expecta- 
tion. The difficulties anticipated by those with a 
favorable attitude pertain to such things as housing, 
while the miners with unfavorable attitudes are con- 
cerned about the waste of time in traveling. „The 
emphasis of the study was on the multidimensional 
character of problems concerning labor mobility.— 
V. Sanua. i 

4960. Mukerji, Nirod. (Gauhati, India) Müller- 
Lyer effect under two painona es T i ШЕ 

109-112.—The Müller-Lyer 1 
Күзү as Шу. It was found that length- 


was varied experimenta 
ening the oblique lines (2.0-2.5 cm and 3.0 cm-3.5 
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cm) lessened the magnitude of displacement. There 
was an inverse relationship between intensity of illu- 
mination and magnitude of ‘error’ of this illusion (10 
watt vs. 100 watt)—W. B. Webb. 


4961. Murray, John E. (Fordham U.) Depth 
perception in a stereoscopic display as a function 
of number of stimuli, depth range, and number of 
scale markers. /. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 414—418. 
—Ss were tested on 2 tasks, ranking dots in order of 
depth and specifying actual depth in space, to de- 
termine the effects of number of stimuli, depth range, 
and number of scale markers on depth discrimination. 
When ranking was required, increasing the number 
of dots presented resulted in decreased accuracy. The 
number of dots did not affect accuracy when specific 
depth assignments were required. Increasing the 
number of dots resulted in significantly greater time 
to complete the task. As depth range was increased, 
accuracy improved regardless of task and time scores 
decreased for the ranking task. Decrease in number 
of scale markers resulted in increased time and error 
scores.—P. Ash. 


4962. Ogle, Dan C. Man in a space vehicle, 
US Armed Forces med. J., 1957, 8, 1561-1570.— 
Despite many engineering achievements over the cen- 
turies, man himself has remained unchanged. For 
flights above 70,000 feet it is mandatory that a 
hermetically sealed capsule be employed which will be 
able to meet all of the requirements of a closed eco- 
logical system. Additional problems are excessive 
accelerative forces, cosmic radiation, and the psy- 
chological strains of existing in a monotonous lone- 
some void. The development is predicted of advanced 
techniques which will enable the selection of in- 
dividuals who can meet the Stringent requirements 
of space travel.—G. Н. Crampton, 


4963, Poulton, E. C. (Cambridge, England) 
Pursuit-tracking with partial control of the input. 
Amer, J. Psychol., 1957, 70, 631-633.—If S is allowed 
partial control of input, greater accuracy is produced 
than when no such control is allowed despite the fact 
that the control situation requires S to perform 2 
tasks simultaneously. Data from 8 Ss, navy and air 
crew men, are shown.—R. H. Waters, 


3964. Provins, К. А, Stockbridge, Н. C. үу. 
киы pn & yes DA e Has 
sentation of aircraft ictorial э 

Psychol, 1957, 31, 21-327 Р тез. Отн: 


4965. Quenzer, Hans E, 
Calif.) зс, Hans E (Lockheed, Burbank, 


ity in competitive situa- 
КЕЗИУ ait simple 


tions. Operat, Res, 1957, 5, 
method for analyzing competitive situations quan- 
itive situation is defined by 
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Six inputs. Two different measures of effectiveness 


posable resources between offi 


Prin, if input data are well enough established 
though written mainly in military t i : 
used for the analysis of all kinds of comm git Сап Бе 


ations."—M. R. Marks. 
4966. Ribble, George B, An effective moti 

vehicle accident prevention gram, pin 
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traffic safety program for military personnel An 
effective program includes dissemination of informa- 
tion about accidents, recommendations concerning 
driver fatigue and alcohol intoxication, continual 
analysis of local traffic conditions and accident causes, 
and induction of a “safety-mindedness” philosophy: 
through mass communication media. A program cur- 
rently in operation at a military installation is de- 
scribed.—G. Н. Crampton. 

4967. Ritchie, Malcolm L., & Bamford, Harold 
E, Jr. (Ritchie and Associates Inc.) Quickening 
and damping a feedback display. J. appl. Psychol., 
1957, 41, 395-402.—Difficulty in controlling an all- 
weather interceptor under emergency conditions was 
explained as the result of negative quickening of the 
indicator display inadvertently introduced by the use 
of a standard instrument in an aircraft with a slop- 
ing instrument panel. To determine the combination 
of quickening and damping in the indicator display 
that would optimize performance, 4 angles of tilt of 
the gyro (to accomplish positive quickening) and 
4 damping levels were tested. A combination of 5° 
tilt and 500% was optimum and demonstrated su- 
periority over the standard turn indicator, showing 
a smaller decrement of performance upon attitude 
indicator failure than did the control instrument.— 
P. Ash. 

4968. Rockway, Marty R. (Aero Med. Lab. 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Effects of variations 
in control deadspace and gain on tracking per- 
formance. USAF W ADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
326. iv, 12 p.—Discontinuous contro! nonlinearities 
such as deadspace and blacklash are unavoidable in 
real physical systems. This paper presents some pre- 
liminary information concerning the influence of these 
parameters on the efficiency of a simple control sys- 
tem. Findings indicate that there is a systematic de- 
crease in system performance with increasing control 
deadspace. Performance was poorer with high con- 
trol gain, and the higher the control gain the greater 
the rate of decrease in System performance with in- 
creasing deadspace.—R. T, Cave. 


ture and duration of exposure. 
1957, 41, 377-383.—4 hada 
under 4 temperature conditions 
and 3 exposure durations (40, 80, 120 minutes), under 
gloved and bare hand conditions. 
dition and duration 


effect on dexterity, which was, ho: 


affected wever, significantly 


у wearing a glove, —P. Ash. 
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4971. Schwab, Robert S. (Harvard U.) Fac- 
tors in fatigue and stress in the operation of high- 
speed diesel passenger railway cars with only one 
driver present. Ergonomics, 1957, 1, 84-90.— The 
author points out how custom puts the most difficult 
tasks in the hands of older and often less able opera- 
tors. In order to determine why an elderly operator 
forgot stops and was involved in accidents, he accom- 
panied him on a 54% hour run and returned at night 
with another operator. He describes a number of 
conditions contributing to less effective performance, 
and recommendations are made for changes in equip- 
ment and personnel practices. French and German 
summaries.—B. T. Jensen. 


4972. Seymour, W. Douglas. (U. Birmingham) 
Transfer of training in engineering skills. Occup. 
Psychol., 1957, 31, 243-247.— Transfer of training in 
sensorimotor tasks should more appropriately be called 
transfer of selectivity of appropriate muscle groups. 
An understanding of the nature of skilled perform- 
ance, the nature and acquisition of skills, will be more 
important than experiments on transfer of training. 
—G. S. Speer. 


4973. Shepherd, R. D., & Walker, J. (Univer- 
sity Coll.) Absence and the physical conditions of 
work. Brit. J. industr. Med., 1957, 14, 266-274.— 
The absence records in an engineering firm and 2 
iron and steel works were examined. Men employed 
in physically heavy work had more absences than 
those employed in lighter work. There was no in- 
crease in absence with exposure to dust, heat, or 
fumes. However, there was medical supervision of 
placement in the 3 firms.—H. Silverman. 


4974, Siegel, A. L, & Stirner, F. W. (Applied 
Psychological Services, 114 №. Wayne Ave., Wayne, 
Pa.) Caution and warning light indicators for 
naval aircraft: VII. The effects of color contrast, 
brightness contrast, and mode of legend presenta- 
tion on the attention intruding value of peripher- 
ally positioned light indicators. Wayne, Pa.: Ap- 
plied Psychological Services, 1958, ii, 22 p.—The 
experimental comparisons were: (a) red and yellow 
light indicators in a red surround illumination, (b) 
positive mode of legend presentation (opaque legend 
and illuminated background) and negative mode о 
legend presentation (opaque background and illumi- 
nated legend), and (c) surround illumination which 
was varied over 2 levels. The light indicator pos- 
sessing maximum color and brightness contrast along 
with a positive mode of legend presentation produced 
minimum response time and missed signals.—P. 
Federman. 


4975. Siegel, A. I., & Tabor, R. Н. (Applied Psy- 
chological Services, 114 N. Wayne Ave., Wayne, Pa.) 
An operational evaluation of the Mark II full pres- 
sure suit assembly. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psycho- 
logical Services, 1958. ix, 65 p.—Motion picture, still 
Picture, interview, questionnaire, and direct observa- 
tional techniques were used to investigate the Mark II 
full pressure suit assembly im the F8U-1 aircraft. 
The helmet was considered comfortable although head 
mobility was restricted, and the intelligibility of the 
communications system was acceptable. Increased 
torso mobility, shoulder mobility, and ventilation be- 
fore becoming airborne was needed. The gloves and 
boots were acceptable. Pilots expressed confidence 
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in the functional ability of the suit and additional 
recommendations are made.—P. Federman. 

4976. Singleton, W. T., & Simester, R. (British | 
Boot, Shoe and Allied Trades Research Ass.) The 
design and layout of machinery for industrial 
operatives. Occup. Psychol., 1957, 31, 234-242.— 
This paper reports 2 work situations in which new 
machinery was introduced. In the first situation no 
improvement in output resulted, and it was finally 
concluded that this was due to the effect of a closely- 
knit social group of machinists, In the second situa- 
tion it was extremely difficult to measure any change 
in productivity, and it was finally concluded that the 
main factor which influences productivity is the 
method of supply of work, When there is plenty of 
piecework available there is a general shift of work 
tempo, resulting in greater productivity.—G. 5. Speer, 

4977. Squires, Paul C. (Med. Res. Lab. USN 
Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) New digit designs 
for use under reflected red light of low brightness. 
USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 284. 
iv, 11 p.—An experiment is reported which tests the 
effectiveness of a set of digits specifically designed 
for optimum visibility under red light of low bright- 
ness levels, especially in connection with rotating 
dials. "Every attempt was made to design the digits 
as nearly as possible in harmony with our number 
perception habits." Results and conclusions are pre- 
sented showing statistically reliable differences in 
favor of the new set of digits over the Naval Air 
Material Equipment Laboratory set of digits, which 
were used as a criterion.—N. В. Gordon. 

4978. Squires, Paul C. Stero-distance identi- 
fication. USN Submar. Med. Res, Lab. Rep., 1957, 
Proj. No. NM 22 02 20, No. 286. iii, 3 p.—The re- 
port deals with an attempt to observe whether ob- 
servers can learn to make stereoscopic distance iden- 
tification when empirical clues and motive are absent. 
A Bausch and Lomb Stereoscopic Trainer M-2 and a 
Halploscope (Walls’ design) were used. 2 of 9 
prospective observers qualified for the experiment, 
and one observer was used on each instrument. A 
5-step scale of apparent distance was used. Neither 
of the observers was in error by more than one dis- 
tance step at any time. Results are of significance 
for 3 dimensional displays such as radar,—N. B. 
Gordon. 

4979, Suhr, Virtus. (Iowa State Coll.) Com- 
parison of laboratory and field studies in the esti- 
mation of driving speed. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci, 
1957, 64, 546-552.—The accuracy of speed estimates 
both on the road and in a simulated laboratory driv- 
ing situation were determined and compared. The 
results of the 2 methods were quite similar, and both 
showed a tendency to underestimate low speeds and 
overestimate high ones.—C. F. Haner. 

4980. Tasman, P. (IBM Corp, New York) 
Literary data processing. IBM J. Res. Develpm., 
1957, 1, 249-256.—A method is presented for rapid 
compilation of analytical indexes and ,concordances 
of printed works, using either a conventional punched 
card system or an electronic data processing machine, 
A detailed description of the procedures used in auto- 
matically analyzing and indexing the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas Aquinas is given. Reference is 
also made to the indexing of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
using an IBM 705.—W. R. Uttal. 
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4981. Townsend, J. C. (USAF Pers. & Train. 
Res. Cent. Lackland AFB Tex.) Development and 
evaluation of telemetry in the proficiency meas- 
urement of all-weather interceptor pilots. USAF 
Personnel Train, Res. Cent, develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 
57-118. x, 74 p.—Evaluation of a modified Bendix 
TGRS-2 FM/FM station as a tool for proficiency 
measurement research on operation of the telemetry 
station, The use of telemetry as the medium of 
transmitting airborne radarscope fire control informa- 
tion for research purposes is considered not only 
feasible but is suggested for use in pilot training.— 
S. L. Freud. 


4982, Van Lennep, D. J. De ontwikkeling van 
het testonderzoek in de bedrijfspsychologie. (The 
development of the testing procedure in industrial 
psychology.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1957, 12, 270- 
277.—The problem of the validity of testing pro- 
cedures is mainly a problem of the validity of initial 
hypothesis and criterion. In this, some of the main 
difficulties are: the reformulation of the criteria which 
are available, in psychological terms; the differences 
in development; and rate and stage of development 
in different individuals.—R. H. Houwink. 


4983. Vibert, P. La répresentation des causes 
d'accidents de travail. (The presentation of causes 
of work accidents.) Bull. Cen. Etud. Rech. Psycho- 
tech., 1957, 6, 423-428.—The most frequently men- 
tioned causes of accidents given by workingmen fall 
into two categories: "personal" causes such as care- 
lessness of the workers and "inadequate protection 
from the machinery." Correlations show that work- 
ers who are satisfied with their jobs are more inclined 
to attribute the accidents to "personal" causes while 
dissatisfied workers mention "non-personal" causes 
involving the responsibility of the company. This 
study emphasizes the significance of “morale.” —V, 

anua, 


4984. Vibert-Durain, Genevieve. Quelques ré- 
sultats provisoires obtenus a l'ortho-rater. (Some 
provisional results obtained with the orthorather.) 
Bull. Cent. Etud, Rech. Psychotech., 1957, 6, 305- 
31 1,—А study of the relationship between stereoscopic 
vision and Several other visual characteristics, shows 
a linear correlation of 54 with the acuity of the better 
re and .32 with the degree of anisometropy at a 

istance. It was found that there is a significant 
difference in binocular acuity in ear vision and relief 
vision in apprentice welders who are above and below 
average in their progress. It has not been possible 
to obtain evidence of visual fatigue at the end of the 


day's work, English, Germ X i - 
maries,—V. Sanua, КЫТ a rege: 


4985. Votaw, D. F., Jr. Review and summa; 
of research on personnel classification obleni, 
Ф USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. ep., 1956, 
No. 56-106. v, 12 p—The 2 basic problems of per. 
sonnel classification are defined as: the pairing of 
jobs having preassigned quotas with people for whom 
there is an index of production on each job so that 
the production per person is maximized, and the pair- 
ing of jobs with people where each person is either 
qualified or not qualified for each job so that no man 
is assigned to a job for which he is not qualified, 
This paper is a nontechnical survey of logical (and 
mathematical) solutions to these problems. Research 
has demonstrated that the logical basis of classification 
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is linked to linear programming. 19 references.— В. 
O. Hartman. 2 

4986. Ward, W. Dixon. (Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Hearing of naval aircraft 
maintenance personnel. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1957, 
29, 1289-1301.—4A hearing survey of naval aircraft 
maintenance personnel was instituted because of con- 
cern of effects of noise on the hearing of such per- 
sonnel. Hearing losses were somewhat larger among 
personnel exposed to high level noise than to person- 
nel not exposed to noise. However, the noise-exposed 
group failed to demonstrate additional hearing losses 
after several months of noise exposure.—/, Pollack. 

4987. Xydias, N. Fatigue et efficacité dans le 
travail. (Fatigue and efficiency of work.) Travail 
hum., 1957, 20, 350-355.—After an introduction the 
author takes up his review in 4 sections : physiological 
factors, psychological factors, rest pauses and duration 
of work, and external factors such as temperature, 
noise, music, etc. In conclusion, the author feels that 
fatigue is a dynamic thing, and that physiological 
aspects are relatively minor. It is a disorganization 
rather than a specific deficiency.—R. W. Husband. 

4988. Ziller, Robert C. (U. Delaware) Four 
techniques of group decision making under un- 
certainty. J. appl. Psychol, 1957, 41, 384-388.—4 
techniques of group decision-making—authoritarian, 
leader suggestion, census, and chairman—under risk 
and uncertainty were compared using a survival situa- 
tion with 45 aircrews. “1. In a conflict situation, 
when a group discussion method . . . is involved, the 
members’ reactions to the alternatives are relatively 
undifferentiated in contrast to the condition in which 
the leader alone makes the decision... . 2... . the 
groups appear to be least favorably disposed toward 
the authoritarian technique of decision-making. . . . 
3. When the decision-making procedure is group cen- 
tered the group reaches a decision involving greater 
personal risk to the members.”—P. Ash, 


(See also Abstract 2548) 
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„4989. Arrow, Kenneth J. (Stanford U.) De- 
cision theory and operations research. Operat. 
Res., 1957, 5, 765-774. —At any stage in operations 
research what are actually "open" problems must be 
Stated as though they were "closed," yet capable of 
being. fitted into a larger model. There should be 
built into the model the possibility of learning, through 
assigning values which reflect the implications of 
present decisions on future states of the model. 


Among other things we must assign valuation to in- 
formation-gathering and record 


R. Marks. ing activities.—M. 
4990. Bass, B isi 
Faking by ernard M. (Louisiana State U.) 


1g by sales applicants of a forced choice per- 
sonality inventory. J. appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 403 
404.—The Gordon Personal Profile was given to 265 
sales employees Of a food distributor, and to 471 
employment applicants, Applicants scored signifi- 
cantly higher. than employees on all scales. “Ap- 
plicants Practically never earn a minus value on any 
response while employees often do, Applicants never 


indicate as most like themselves so; n 
ternative in a tetrad, , Se i en 


x - . Greater range in response 
among applicants can be obtained in several ways. 
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For example four complimentary statements can be 
used in a tetrad of more subtle items.”—P. Ash. 


4991. Borton, William M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Correlates of occupational attitudes and 
consistency with motivational theories. Soc. Sci., 
1957, 32, 159-165.—Attitudes of noncommerce and 
marketing college seniors and sales executives were 
studied by questionnaire to determine whether such 
motivational theories as desire to maximize pecuniary 
income, social approval, prestige, maintenance of op- 
timum emotional states, early environmental condi- 
tions, and effect of group opinion were related to their 
attitude toward the job of wholesale selling. Father’s 
occupation was also considered. Principal findings 
were that familiarity with the occupation and desire 
for pecuniary maximization are not significant factors 
in formulating attitudes toward selling. The effect of 
early environmental conditions, the theory of striving 
for optimum emotional states, economic security, the 
use of inhibition and over-reaction to reduce tension, 
and social approval were significantly related to the 
attitudes under study.—H. C. Cash. 

4992. Fleishman, Avrom. A survey of prob- 
lems, techniques, schools of thought in market re- 
search. Part. І. Industr. Design, 1958, 5(1), 26-43. 
—This is Part I of a series aimed at exploring the 
types of research organizations and the techniques 
used in market research. General problems are dis- 
cussed as well as the specific areas of survey research, 
depth research, and experimental research—A. J. 
Kubany. 

4993. Fleishman, Avrom. A survey of prob- 
lems, techniques, schools of thought in market 
research. Part II. Industr. Design, 1958, 5(2), 34- 
43.— Part II discusses the influence of market research 
on the design of products and sales effectiveness. Ex- 
amples are given on various approaches used by differ- 
ent companies.—4. J. Kubany. 

4994, Murphy, Donald R. (Editorial Research, 
Wallace's Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa) Simple re- 
search technique helps pinpoint appeal of ads to 
most logical prospects. Adv. Age, 1958, 29(38), 
103-104.—Several examples are cited of cross-tabula- 
tion of standard readership data by product usage. It 
is suggested that gross readership data are only a 
partial measure of the impact of an advertisement.— 
D. W. Twedt. 

4995. Peters, George A. & Drumm, Lewis К. 

uman engineering: A new occupation. Person- 
nel guid. J., 1957, 36, 272-276.—The new occupational 
group of human engineers is discussed in terms of 
need, employment outlook, job description, and prep- 
aration other than psychological.—G. S. Speer. 

4996. Starch, Daniel. Will doubling size double 
readership? Adv. Agency, 1957, 50(13), 32-33.— 
Doubling the size of an ad does not necessarily dou- 
ble the reader audience. At higher readership levels, 
the lag becomes even more apparent. When half-page 
scores are around 10, the difference between double 
the half-page score and the full page score is slight. 
But when half pages score at the 25 level, the differ- 
ence between the scores is substantial. A mathe- 
matical formula for this relationship is given.—D. 
W. Twedt. 

4997. Wilson, D. E., Moyer, J. C., Robinson, W. 
B, & Hand, D. В. (N. Y. Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 
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Objective evaluation of color and consistency in 
peach puree. Food Tech., 1957, 11, 479-481.—Data 
from physical methods of assessing color (Hunter. - 
Color Difference Meter) and consistency (Brookfield 
Viscometer and Bostwick Consistometer) were corre- 
lated with subjective scores from a panel of 20 judges. 
Test samples were 50 lots of peach puree which varied 
widely in color and consistency, They were divided 
into groups of 10 for presentation to the judges. 
Color and consistency were evaluated separately. 
Scoring was on graphic scales ranging upward from 
either “poorest color” or “thinnest consistency.” The 
multiple correlation of color score with Hunter L, 
Ay, and by, values was +.811. Consistency scores 
correlated highly with the Brookfield (+.907) and 
the Bostwick (— .956).—D. R. Peryam. 


PROFESSIONS 


4998, Benko, A. & Nuttin, J. (U. Layee 
Examen de la personnalité chez les candidates 

la prétrise. (Personality assessment in candidates for 
priesthood by means of an adaptation of the MMPI.) 
Louvain, Belgium: Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain, 1956. x, 139 p. Belg. Fr. 125.—In the first 
chapter the authors discuss several psychological 
problems encountered in the recruitment of candidates 
for priesthood: assessment of intelligence level, men- 
tal health status, and the subject's motivation for 
choice of career. The rest of the book contains a re- 
port of the original research done by the authors in 
this particular area by means of the MMPI. The 
items of this test have been translated in both French 
and Dutch with such adaptation as seemed necessary 
in view of the particular situation of seminarians. 


The experimental group was composed of 181 students ~ 


in theology or philosophy, 79 candidates for religious 
orders, and a large control group of university stu- 
dents and soldiers. Critical scores for the L, F, and 
K scales are calculated for these different groups; and 
results for future priests, for university students, and 
for soldiers on all the other scales are compared. The 
validity of the MMPI for this particular purpose has 
been examined by a 2-year follow-up of future priests 
and clergy.—K. Swinnen. 

4999. Deutsch & Shea. A comprehensive study 
of research relating to the engineer: A profile of 
the engineer: Part 111. Intelligence and abilities. 
New York: Author, 1957. 32 p—This final section 
of the profile of the engineer deals with intelligence 
and ability in the same way that Parts I and II dealt 
with personality and interests. It represents a study 
of the literature, and sums up the major points of 
agreement among the various studies, A set of charts 
summarize all 3 studies by presenting the major 
functional groupings of engineering jobs with their 
corresponding classifications of abilities, interest pat- 
terns, and personality traits. 27-item bibliography.— 
R. L. McCornack. е 

5000. Dubos, René Jules, Medical progress ап 
social goals. Nat. Parent-Teacher, 1958, 53, 18-20, 
—Medical science can provide some approximate 
solution for almost all problems of disease. However 
it is up to society to decide on what threats to be 
avoided and the kind of health it wants—whether it 
prizes security more than adventure and whether af 
is willing to jeopardize the future for the sake О 
present-day comfort.”—J. Walters. 
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~ 5001, Haward, L. R. C. (Winterton Hosp., Dur- 
ham, England) Assessment of reading ability. 
+ Nurs. Times, Lond., 1957, 53, 1414-1416.—A reading 
"comprehension test is described designed for select- 
ing nursing students. It takes 15 minutes to admin- 
ister and is simple to mark, The test is given in full, 
together with provisional norms obtained from both 
English and Indian Hospitals. The use of the test 
for obtaining training recommendations is discussed. 
It is intended for use in conjunction with other selec- 
tion techniques, correlating highly with placement in 
Written examinations. It measures only one of the 
many abilities required in nursing.—L. №. Haward. 


5002, Hollender, Marc H. (State U. New York) 
The psychology of medical practice. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: W. B, Saunders Co., 1958. x, 276 p. $6.50.— 
Doctor-patient relationship (basic considerations and 
+ practical aspects), the medical, the surgical, the ob- 

stetrical, the pediatric patient, the patient with car- 

cinoma, the nonmedical prescription and psychologi- 
cal considerations in the use of medications are the 
chapter headings. 130 references and the author's 
own experiences are used to illustrate a greater num- 
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ber of commonly encountered psychological problems 
in patient-management in the everyday practice of 
medicine and what can be done about them by the 
medical practitioner.—R. Kaelbling. 

5003. Rosenberg, Pearl P., & Fuller, Myrtice, 
Dynamic analysis of the student nurse. Group 
Psychother., 1957, 10, 22-37.—Subjective report de- 
scribing the student nurse and a discussion of the 
effectiveness of the seminar process. Less desirable 
behavior was particularly noted in the third year 
which was interpreted as being due to such factors 
as the lack of clarity in the nurse's role and a loss 
of personal identity. Other factors considered were 
nurse-physician relationships and the role of the pro- 
fessional woman and her feeling of dedication. Im- 
plications and recommendations for nursing educa- 
tion are discussed.—B. Н. Light. 

5004. Vinoda, K. S. (All India Institute of Men- 
tal Health, Banglore) Training of the psychiatric 
nurses. Pratibha, 1958, 1, 70-74.— The training of 
psychiatric nurses should cater to the multiphased 
requirements. Good training in psychology, social 
work, and academic subjects is needed.—U. Pareek. 
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‚5005. Adler, Alfred. The education of the in- 
dividual. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
143 p. $3.50.—This philosophical essay is concerned 
with the proposition that the individual is an end and 
not a means to an end. The individual has difficulty 
perceiving himself as an end because he does not un- 
derstand his role among others, he possesses doubt as 
to whether or not he is equal to others, he is afraid of 
the ephemeral, and he has doubts as to the conse- 
quences of his actions. The author examines each of 
these problems in the light of his philosophical point 
of view and concludes that the individual is significant 
and not merely a means to an end but the end —W. J. 
Meyer. 

5006. Ammons, R. B. (Montana State U.) Pres- 
ent science planning in the United States: High- 
way to disaster? Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 107- 
110.—"We need more scientists. A very large in- 
crement in the effective number could be obtained 
almost immediately by providing for various kinds of 
modest assistance to currently active scientists and 
by training and rewards for productivity and crea- 
tivity. This program could easily be supported by the 
income from a small direct tax for basic research 
which tax would almost certainly be acceptable to an 
overwhelming proportion of our population. Stock- 
piling trained scientists for emergencies is quite feasi- 
ble, and by providing for their employment under 
minimal intellectual restrictions in the absence of 
emergencies the rate of growth of fundamental scien- 
tific knowledge could be greatly increased. A num- 
ber of specific suggestions have been made in this 
paper as to the implementation of such a program." 
—C. H. Ammons. 

5007. Bitter, Wilhelm. Meditation in religion 
und psychotherapie. [Meditation in religion and 
psychotherapy.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 
1958. 371 р. DM 17.80.—Contemplation and re- 
flection were an inner need for medieval man. They 
are still practiced in the Far East, but modern man 
ceased to experience them. From one-sided extro- 
vert and intellectual attitudes dangers arise for the 
individual and for the community. This is deplored 
by people with insight. At a convention in Stuttgart 
theologists, psychotherapists, and psychologists were 
discussing the way of meditation, and in this book 16 
reports of this congress have been made public. They 
include the idea of Protestant and Catholic theolo- 
gists, East Asian wisdom, and concepts of psycho- 
therapists. Modern man, with or without church 
affiliation, will find many suggestions and stimulations 
to regain the lost or endangered world of inner depth. 
45-item bibliography. Goldsmith. 

5008. Brown, Muriel W. (Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.) Change is the way of life. 
Children, 1958, 5, 30-33.—For scientists, parents, 
Service professions, am 


d the hypothetical man in the: 


that change is the way of life. The author analyzes 
the concept of change as given by many authorities, 
She discusses: determinism and differentiation, points 
of choice, human relationships, and scientific methods. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

5009. Chesser, Eustace. Live and let live: The 
moral of the Wolfenden report. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. 125 p. $4.75. 16-item bib- 
liography. 

5010. Edsall, F. S. The world of psychic phe- 
nomena. New York: David McKay, 1958. ix, 244 
p. $3.95.—The book is intended as an introduction 
to paranormal phenomena. The author describes and 
interprets mystical states, ghosts and apparitions, 


poltergeists, and extrasensory perception, One chap- 


ter is devoted to mediumistic fraud and another to the 


laboratory investigations of Rhine and his co-workers, - 


The final chapter consists of an excursion into aspects 
of the philosophy of science designed to show that 
psychic phenomena can be embraced within a modern 
scientific perspective. 14-page bibliography —P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


5011. Hoffman, P. J. (U. Oregon) Textbook . 


vocabulary in introductory psychology. Psychol, 
Rep., 1958, 4, 220-230.—37 students defined 53 non- 
technical words from N. L. Munn, Psychology: The 
Fundamentals of Human Adjustment (see 30: 6450). 
“Half of the Ss were unable to correctly identify 40% 
or more of the words; 19% missed 32 or more; and 
nearly 2595 were unable to define ‘synonym,’ which 
appeared in the instructions." Examples of easy 
words were "alterations," "organism," etc.; hard 
words were “disparage,” “impasse,” “germinal,” etc. 
Influence on educational policy is discussed.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5012. Johnson, Laverne C. Generality of speed 
and confidence of judgment. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 264-266.—Speed and confidence were 
measured for a number of tasks, and intercorrelations 
for both were significant beyond the level accepted 
as indicative of generality. “A negative correlation 
of .38 was found between total speed and total con- 
fidence.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5013. Lehman, Harvey C. (U. Ohio) The 
chemist's most creative years. Science, 1958, 127, 
1213-1222.—"The 54 ablest chemists have attained 
their highest production rates and hence, have con- 
tributed the greatest proportion of their very best 
work during the 15-year interval from ages 25 to 39, 
inclusive; the higher the- caliber of the group, the 
larger the proportion of their masterworks contributed 
during this 15-year interval" Major topics are: 
Sources of Information, Sorting of Contributors and 
Their Contributions, One Best Contribution, Best 
Work of Berzelius and Dumas, Ages at which M: 
mum Production Rate is Attained, First Important 
Contributions, More Brilliant Versus Less Brilliant 
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Contributions, Greatest Chemist's Extremely Im- 
portant Contributions, Age Range for Masterworks 

- of Lesser Chemists, Most Brilliant versus Less Brilli- 
ant Work of Greatest Chemists, Uneven Work of 
Greatest Chemists, and Uneven Work of Lesser 
Chemists.—S. J. Lachman, 

5014. Montealegre, Alberto. Formation de la 
méthode expérimentale et son utilisation en péda- 
gogie. [Formation of the experimental method and 
its utilization in pedagogy.] Louvain, Belgium: Edi- 
tions E. Nauwelaerts, 1959. 366 p. 260 Belg. Fr.— 
A history and exposition of the experimental method 
in the West, from its inception in the "intellectual 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages" to the. contemporary 

` stage, with a chapter concerning the experimental 
method in pedagogy. 430 references.—J. C. Si tanley. 

5015. Oliphant, Marcus L. Clever politics or 

. emotional insight? Bull. atom. Scient., 1958, 6, 210- 
211.—This article by a leading Australian physicist 
examines the assumption that the survival of a par- 
ticular way of life is more important than the sur- 
vival of the human race. It is predicted that, faced 
with the choice between death and the rejection of 
national policy, the majority of men will choose to 
remain alive. It is said that political wisdom includes 
the power correctly to estimate all relevant forces, 
including those of emotional preferences—R. F, 
Creegan, 

5016, Ostow, Mortimer. Virtue and necessity. 
Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 243-261—The principle of 
turning to one purpose a mechanism originally de- 
vised for another is first exemplified in simple bio- 
logical Situations, Similarly, the instinctual tech- 
niques (appetitive, Preparatory, consummatory) with 

1 which man is provided are often turned to other types 
of eh pe principle helps us to get a clearer 
view of the role of the sexua instincts i - 
havior.—W. A. Varvel. Ое 
‚5017. Patton, Robert A, (Ed.) Current trends 
in the description and analysis of behavior. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Univer, Pittsburgh, 1958, 242 р. $4.00. 
—9 lectures under the auspices of the Department of 


cent Nowlis, “On the Use of Dru; 
of Complex Human Behavio; 


Hamlin, 
ology in the Area of Psych 
M. French, “Guilt, Shame, an 
tives."—4. Н. Schrynemakers, 


5018. Piel, Gerard. Science, disarmament and 
peace. Bull. atomic Scient, 1958, 6, 217-219.—This 
essay by the publisher of the Scientific American dis- 
cusses science and technology, military technology, 
self-government, and the loyalty of scientists. It is 
contended that the sovereignty of the American citi- 
zen has been breached, and nowhere more ominously 
than in the universities which were once described as 
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the very citadels of liberty. The thirst for scientific 
knowledge, however, can supply the means as well 
as the motives for world peace. The potential early 
elimination of hunger and disease from the under- 
privileged two-thirds of the world population is tan- 
tamount to the potential elimination of war. We 
can now cease to regard peace as an interval between 
wars, and the making of peace can fulfill the genius 
and passion of man in our time.—R. F. Creegan. 


5019. Reiser, Oliver L. The integration of hu- 
man knowledge. Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent, 
1958. 478 p. $8.00—Primarily a formal analysis of 
the scientific enterprise (Chapters 1-10), but always 
with an eye on the more cosmic and social implica- 
tions (Chapter 11-13). The chapters of special in- 
terest to psychologists: Chapter III, “Symbolism, 
Semantics and Social Synthesis” ; Chapter V, "Logi- 
cal Foundations of Science"; Chapter VI, “Mathe- 
matical Foundations of Science"; Chapter VII, “Di- 
mensions in Nature and in Thought”; Chapter VIII, 
“Scientific Method in Physics and in Psychology.” 
Philosophically treated issues of special interest to 
psychologists: perception and reality, gestalt, cyber- 
netics, communication theory, symbolic logic, iso- 
morphism, mind-body problem. The last 3 chapters 
are the most speculative, including space given to the 
possible implications of ESP, The author wants a 
planetary democracy based on a world philosophy of 
scientific humanism—an effort at synthesizing such 
diverse matters as fact and value, emergent evolution, 
multi-valued logic, relativity, metalinguistics, field 
theory, and causality in a time of analysis and frag- 
mentation.—J. №. Royce. 


5020. Watson-Watt, Robert. Emotional fall- 
out. Bull. atom. Scient., 1958, 6, 215-216.—The au- 
thor's participation in the development of radar taught 
him as much about human fallibility as about the 
power of applied science, and he contends that the 
fate of the human race is now likely to rest on the 
most fallible of a long chain of men. Nevertheless he 
questions the widespread assumption that the influen- 
tial sane are outnumbered and outranked by the in- 
fluential nonsane. It is deemed possible that the lethal 


radius of a word may surpass that of a thermonuclear 
bomb.—R. F. Creegan. 


the author's papers, 


(1981-1956), are collected in this volume and divided 
into 3 Sections: emotional problems of child. develop- 
ment, the impact of psychoanal 
atrics, the author's original contributio 
analytic theory and practice, 


ns to psycho- 
The 26 chapters deal 
with Such subjects as: psychoses and child care, the 
antisocial tendency, pediatrics and childhood neurosis, 
appetite and emotional disorder, hate in the counter- 
popes withdrawal and Tegression, aggression 

ОНОН development. 89-item bibliography.— 
5022. Wolff, 
keit. [Psychology 
many: Ernst Klett, 1958. 274 
discovered 
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ning of modern psychology various authors tried to 
approach morality from different points of view, but 
nobody attempted to combine psychology with philo- 
sophical and theological ethics. It was thought that 
these disciplines deal with different levels of man 
and that they have little in common. Wolff does not 
share this opinion, and he tries to close the gap be- 
tween various disciplines dealing with human be- 
havior, but especially between psychology, philosophy, 
and theology. Various clinical cases are presented 
and their psychoanalytico-psychological and philo- 
sophico-moral implications studied. 43 references.— 
V. J. Bieliauskas. 


(See also Abstract 5153) 
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5023. Abély, Paul. Pourquoi je ne crois plus à 
l'actuelle schizophrénie. [Why I no longer believe 
in our present concept of schizophrenia.] Ann. med.- 
psychol., 1958, 1(1), 1-45.—The author registers dis- 
satisfaction with the concept of schizophrenia, finding 
it too vague and too ambiguous in its present applica- 
tion to be useful, Particularly misleading is the term 
"schizoid" related to preschizophrenic personality, and 
the various attempts to link psychopathology to cer- 
tain constitutional types. When examined critically, 
the accepted schizophrenic signs (autism, dissocia- 
tion, etc.) are no longer reliable in the light of pres- 
ent day findings, and under the label schizophrenia are 
loosely grouped psychopathological conditions which 
thereby escape a closer and unprejudiced look. 16 
references, —M. D. Stein. 

5024. Anthony, James. The system makers: 
Piaget and Freud. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 
255-269.—A summary of Piaget's thinking in which 
some of the changes which have eventuated are dis- 
cussed. Primary focus is upon several contrasts be- 
tween Freud and Piaget. Piaget is interpreted as 
being critical of Freudian overemphasis on perma- 
nence rather than genetic change, incomplete concept- 
ualization of the unconscious, and cathetic concepts 
regarding objects.—C. L. Winder. 

5025. Bakan, David. Sigmund Freud and the 
Jewish mystical tradition. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1958. xix, 326 p. $5.50.—“The purpose 
of this essay is to explore an hypothesis concerning 
the intellectual antecedents of Freudian psychoanaly- 
sis." The author surveys Freud's background and 
relationship to Jewish tradition, describes. the mileu 
of Jewish mystical thought, reviews Freud's writings 
on Moses, and suggests the devil image as a suspended 
superego, He demonstrates the relevance of the Kab- 
bala in the development of psychoanalysis and ,con- 
cludes with an epilogue on Freud's Jewish identifica- 
tion—H, P. David. YA А 

5026. Cardno, J. A. (U. Tasmania uguste 
Comte's psychology. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 423- 
430.—"From consideration of Comte's rejection of 
introspection and of psychology, this article attempts 
to show that he was in practice to some extent an 
introspective and physiological psychologist. This 
is done from analysis of remarks on introspection, the 
‘System of the Soul,’ and Comte’s references to Gall, 
based on selection from his work in the theory of 
science, in political theory, in religion, and from his 
work in the theory of science, in political theory, in 
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religion, and from his private correspondence;"—C, 
H. Ammons. 


5027. Dubin, William, Toward a definition of 
effective functioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1858-1859.—A bstract. 


5028. Fisher, Emanuel Edward. A critical 
evaluation of the Freudian theories of feminine 
psychology. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2207- 
2208.—Abstract. 


5029. Glover, E. The future of “dynamic” psy- 
chology. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 219-229. 
—Dynamic psychology employs the unconscious as a 
central concept. Instinctual forces operate. “Тһе 
next fifty years will, I think, be spent mainly in fill- 
ing in gaps in existing metapsychology, in producing 
fresh clinical classifications of mental disorders (pos- 
sibly also of normal phenomena) and in amplifying, 
systematizing, and controlling present day reconstruc- 
tions of the earliest stages of mental development 
which cannot be demonstrated by direct psychoanaly- 
sis of infants."—C. L. Winder. 

5030. Hacker, Frederick H. Symbole und Psy- 
choanalyse. [Symbols and psychoanalysis.] Psyche, 
Heidel., 1958, 11, 641-671—Symbols tend to become 
autonomous with use, asuming the demand character 
of quasi-needs. At the same time they enter into 
higher order systems of meaning, underivable in any 
simple fashion from lower order symbolizations. An 
important pair of complementary sides of the symbol 
are its instrumental and self-expressive faces; the 
dominating emphasis on the former side in present 
day life contributes to the widespread experience of 
alienation. Optimally, symbolic experiencing occurs 
as a highly mobile central figure within a relatively 
fixed frame of accepted, conventional symbols.—E. И. 
Eng. 

5031. Henle, Mary. On field forces. J. Psychol., 
1957, 43, 239-249.—It is time to revise current ego- 
centered theories of motivation to give a place to 
field forces, those motivational forces arising from the 
experienced requirements of situations and persons 
outside the self. The observer technique is used to 
demonstrate field forces; this offers a new solution to 
the problem of the diversity and specificity of human 
motivation. It provides an approach to the neglected 
problem of the cognitive side of motivation and emo- 
tions. Finally, certain problems of the phenomenol- 
ogy of motivation are discussed in the light of the 
concept of field force.—R. W. Husband, 

5032. Jones, Ernest. Der Gottmensch-Komplex. 
[The god-man complex.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 
j-17.—Reprint of an essay first published in 1918 
and later included in the 1923 edition of Essays in 
Applied Psycho-Analysis.—E. W. Eng. jl 

5033. Kastner, Richard Hermann. An investi- 
gation of some of the basic laws of Gestalt psy- 
chology: The extent to which a visual autochtho- 
nous organization is affected by the conditioning 
process. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 677.—Ab- 
stract. А 

5034. Lagache, Daniel. La conscience en psy- 
chanalyse. [Consciousness in psychoanalysis.] Psy- 
chol. Franc., 1957, 2, 49-50.—1t is held that the con- 
cept of consciousness in psychoanalysis is hidden be- 
hind the *defense-mechanisms" and needs further 
elaboration and clarification —A. Schaden. 
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5035. Lakin, Martin, & Lebovits, Binyamin. 
(VA Research Hosp., Chicago) Bias in psycho- 
therapists of different orientations: An explora- 
tory study. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 79-86.— 
“An experiment was designed to study the influence 
of orientation upon conceptualization of a patient 
when only minimal identifying information was pro- 
vided. Seventeen psychotherapists, representing three 
different ‘schools,’ served as subjects for the study 
and ‘free associated’ to the question: ‘As a psycho- 
therapist, how would you think about this person?’ 
Therapists’ associations were compared and discussed 
in terms of mode of speculation and selective em- 
phasis,"—L. N. Solomon. 

5036. Lawson, Chester A. Language, thought, 
and the human mind. East Lansing, Mich.: Michi- 
gan State Univer. Press, 1958. vi, 117 p. $4.50.— 
On the assumption of a mind analyzable into “unit- 
thoughts," the author develops a theory of the rela- 
tion of thought to language expressed in terms of the 
BET theory (Belief-Expectation-Test). The first 2 
chapters develop the theory ; and the following 4 chap- 
ters apply it to the theory of genetics, to Luther's 
religious system, to the Declaration of Independence, 
and to an academic group discussion.—J. Bucklew. 

5037. Levenson, Edgar A. Changing time con- 
cepts in psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 
12, 64-78.—The 19th century concept of Newtonian 
time, or reversible time, has given way to the 20th 
century concept of Gibbsian time, which is unidirec- 
tional, The moving away from the safe deterministic 
rational world of reversible time to the more prob- 
ablistic irrational and unknown world of statistical 
unidirectional time has effected psychoanalysis as 
well as other cultural manifestations, Some effects 
upon psychoanalysis are examined.—L. N. Solomon. 

5038, Litwinski, Leon, The boundaries between 
the €: and the world: A note on a paper by 
Gardner Murphy. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 306.— 
“To the fundamental question, are we one with the 
world or isolated from it, my reply is that we are 
neither one with the world nor separated from it. In 
varying degrees, the individual is prolonged in the 
outer world through his belongingness and he is 
projected in the future through his expectations. 
Thus, in my view, both the concept of belongingness 
and the notion of expectation are particularly im- 
portant in the interpretation of the facts."—L. E. 
Thune. А 

5039. Menninger, Karl; Ellenberger, Henri; 
Pruyser, Paul, & Mayman, Martin. e unitary 
concept of mental illness. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1958, 22, 1-12.—A brief survey of the history of psy- 
chiatric classifications leads to the belief that the 
natural “class” in psychiatry must be either the dis- 
turbed individual or all mankind in trouble. “There 
are no natural mental disease entities.” An ordering 
of clinical phenomena on the basis of the economics 
of adaptation is proposed which “does justice to the 
essential unity of sickness and health, [and] leaves 
room for recognizing the latent potentials of every 
individual. . . . The trend toward a unitary concept 
of mental illness is clearly apparent in psychiatric 
history.” —W. A. Varvel. 

5040. Morrissette, Julian Oliver. Experiments 
on the theory of balance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1519-1520.—Abstract. 
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5041. Pliigge, H., & Kohn, Rolf. Wohlbefinden 
und Missbefinden: Eine  phánomenologische 
Studie. [Well-being and ill-being: A phenomeno- 
logical study.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 33-49.— 
States of well-being and ill-being are often experi- 
enced as characteristics of our surrounding world or 
as modifications of our relation to the world. When 
these states of feeling are identified as "our own" 
and localized, the experienced situation undergoes a 
change. We are a "unité of fatalité and élan" and 
our self concept is often formed on the ground of such 
diffuse affective conditions.—E. W. Eng. 


5042, Posinsky, S. H. (Columbia U.) Instincts, 
culture, and science. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 
1-37.—"'Certain lacunae in Freud’s theory of culture 
are discussed. There is a need, not for massive and 
unverifiable generalizations but for a refinement of 
concepts and empirical validation. The differences 
between science and values indicate that the position 
of psychoanalysis is a very difficult one: to the degree 
that it is a science of human behavior, it must be 
rigorously amoral and asocial; to the degree that it 
is a therapy, it must accept the orientations, limita- 
tions, and responsibilities of the prudent physician." 
—L. N. Solomon. 


5043. Pratt, John Sheals. Epilegomena to the 
study of Freudian instinct theory. Int, J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1958, 39(1), 17-24.—This posthumously pub- 
lished and incomplete paper avers that the 2 instinct 
theories (libido-aggression theory and eros-thanatos 
theory), expounded by Freud at different periods of 
his life, are antithetical. The libido-aggression theory 
is sound; no justification can be found for the other 
Freudian view.—G. Elías. 


5044. Reeves, Joan Wynn. (U. London) Body 
and mind in western thought. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1958. 403 p. $.95.—The book is 
divided into 2 sections. The first section constitutes 
an historical analysis of the philosophic interpreta- 
tions of the body-soul relation. The treatment starts 
with Homer and the Pre-Socratics, moves through 
Hippocrates, Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle into the 
medieval period of Augustine, Anselm, Abelard, and 
Aquinas. In the modern era, the 17th century saw 
the rise of modern physiology, which prepared the 
ыл for the biological upsurge of the 18th century 
and the evolutionism of the 19th. The psychological 
conceptions of the 19th century are framed in 6 
е The second section presents selections 
rom the thinkers in question, ranging from Hippo- 
crates and Plato down to Wilhelm Wundt and Wil- 
liam James.—W. W. Meissner. 


5045. Roth, Nathan. Psychopathology and 
stress. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 127-144.— 
Some detailed applications of stress studies to par- 
ticular facets of psychopathology are presented, to- 
gether with a consideration of 2 broad theoretical 
formulations: the issue of bodily and psychic energy, 
ЕЧ the structuralization of psychic attitudes.—L. М. 
olomon. 


5046. Silverberg, Jacob. 


cept. Dissertation Abstr., 
Abstract. 


5047. Sorensen, P. H., & Burns, Н. W. (Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Stanford, Calif.) Bolles’ 
razor and the science of behavior. Psychol. Rep., 


A study in body-con- 
1958, 18, 1113-1114.— 
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1958, 4, 195-198.—“Bolles’ ‘radically parsimonious 
position’ (see 32: 3473) is examined, and the con- 
clusion reached is that his proposal would reduce 
psychology to the 'science' of description—not ex- 
planation."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5048. Spitz, Herman H. (E. R. Johnstone Train. 
& Res. Center) The present status of the Kohler- 
Wallach theory of satiation. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 
55, 1-28.—The purpose of this review is to bring 
together all of the research on satiation theory with 
particular emphasis on the apperception of the brain- 
damaged. Figural aftereffects are explained by the 
theory of satiation, however, “it does less well when 
it moves into the field of ambiguous and hidden fig- 
ures, apparent motion, and autokinesis, and breaks 
down or leads to absurdities when used as a complete 
explanation of the perception of the brain-damaged.” 
Several suggestions for further research using the 
theory of satiation are made. 106-item bibliography. 
—W. J. Meyer. 

5049. Sprague, Ellis Mills. An appraisal of 
Freud's concept of the superego and an analysis 
of its relationship to ethical value-systems. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1504-1505.—A bstract. 


5050. Stein, L. Analytical psychology: А “mod- 
ern” science. J. analyt. Psychol., 1958, 3, 43-50.— 
In contrasting analytical psychology with modern sci- 
ence generally, the author concludes that Jung’s psy- 
chology “has the power of penetrating the secrets of 
man’s nature by going far beyond empirical verifica- 
tion."—O. Strunk, Jr. 

5051. Swartz, P., Pronko, N. H, & Engstrand, 
в.р. (U. Wichita) An extension of Green's in- 
quiry into surprise as a factor in the von Restorff 
effect. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 431-432.—"In a test 
of the Green ‘surprise’ hypothesis, the isolated items 
in Green’s four lists were reproduced in red color. 
The initial recall data of 45 Ss suggest that an ‘atten- 
tional’ theory may be more adequate to account for 
behavior in this type of experimental situation.”—C, 
H. Ammons, 

5052, Thompson, Clara. Concepts of the self 
in interpersonal theory. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 
12, 5-17.—Confusions in Sullivan's theory with re- 
gard to whether the self system and the concept of 
self are identical are examined. Discussion centers 
around the question, “does the interpersonal theory 
recognize the existence of any other type of self, or 
does it deny that there is such a thing as a unique, 
individual self apart from, although possibly includ- 
ing, the self system as one of its facets?" —L. N. 


Solomon. f 
Silvan S. La conscience et 


5053. Tomkins, е 
Vinconscient représentés dans un modéle de l'étre 


humain. [The conscious and the unconscious repre- 
sented in a model of the human being.] Psychanalyse, 
1956, No. 1, 275-286.—The relations of conscious 
and unconscious activity in experience and behavior 
may be represented in a model of the human being 
ased on information theory and cybernetics. 3 major 
classes of motives are defined within such a model: 


addictions, formulae, and inventions. —E. W. - Eng. 
5054. Whitehead, T. North. Humanism in а 
L'scentihc age. Amer. Scient, 1958, 46, 309-322— 
Comparison of a humanistic with a scientific educa- 
tion reveals failure to present the humanities as an 
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essential ingredient in a scientific training. The need 
for Wem i students in the science of discovery is 
emphasized.—M, C. Benton, 

5055. Wiederhold, Mary A. A proposal for a 
classification and tools useful pem ens 
ing human relations technology: An exploratory 
study. Dissertation Abstr, 1958, 18, 1524-1525.— 
Abstract, 

(See also Abstracts 5774, 6664) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


5056. Brockhaus, Herman H., & Irwin, John V. 
(U. Wisconsin) Тһе Wisconsin sequential sam- 
pling audience analyzer. Speech Monogr., 1958, 25, 
1-13.— Characteristic features, illustrations of use, a 
schematic diagram, and a cost estimate of a device to 
record and analyze audience reaction are presented,— 
D. Lebo. 

5057. Brogden, Hubert E. (Adjutant General's 
Office) New sod for old solutions. Psy- 
chometrika, 1957, 22, 301-309,—1In developing a 
methodology, the investigator should examine closely 
the decisions to be made and conclusions to be drawn 
when the methodology is applied. Methodology 
should be formulated so that correct decisions follow 
application of methodology, and the chain of reason- 
ing, it is held, best proceeds from a definition of the 
decisions to be made to a justification of the method- 
ology. This approach is illustrated with 3 examples. 
—M. O. Wilson. 

5058, Brownless, Vera T., & Keats, John А. (U. 

ueensland, Australia) A retest method of y- 
artial knowledge and other factors influenc- 


n 
kg tem response. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 67-73. 
—"A method of studying the problem of correction 


for guessing and other problems associated with be- 
havior in the test situation is described and an illus- 
trative example presented. As far as the writers are 
aware this method of approach is novel but, at the 
same time, it covers many of the practical and theo- 
retical points raised by other writers as reviewed in 
the introduction." —M. О. Wilson. 

5059, Chzhi-Chzhou, CH. & Kun'-Zhen', у. 
Registratsiia sliunootdeleniia pri pe élek- 
tromekhanicheskogo pribora. [Regi 


s 
salivation with the help of an electromechanica! 
device.] Zh. vyssh, nervn, Deiatel,, 1958, 8, 449- 
452,—A new device is described for recording an ani- 
mal's salivation under conditions of quiet or free 
movement. High degree of sensitivity and accuracy, 
as well as simple and convenient construction, are 
claimed for the device.—7. D. London. 

5060. Dixon, N. F. (University Coll.) Ap 
tus for continuous recording of the visual resh- 
old by the method of "closed loop control" Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 62-63.—" An apparatus is 
described for the continuous eb of visual 
thresholds and the integration of vis thresholds 
over any given time period. The apparatus provides 
for the simultaneous but independent stimulation. 
the two eyes where either or both of the respective 
stimulus intensities may be under the control o 


ubject."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
"s Pribor dlia analiza 


5061. Dobronravov, 8. N. 
kardiogramm ih 
ak Diac Чо analysis of electrocardio- 


zapisel. [Apparatus 
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grams and other oscillographic recordings.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 173-175.—With practice the ap- 
paratus, whose construction and characteristics are 
described, permits one to analyze oscillographic re- 
cordings 2-3 times faster than when employing usual 
means.—/. D. London. 


5062. Garside, R. F. (U. Durham) The meas- 
urement of function fluctuation. Psychometrika, 
1958, 23, 75-83.—"A method of measuring function 
fluctuation is suggested and an appropriate test of 
significance is indicated. The proposed method is 
compared with bi-factor analysis and with some other 
suggested methods of measuring function fluctuation," 
—M, O. Wilson. 


5063. Karr, C. (U. Washington) А noiseless, 
weightless, light-coupled ergograph. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1958, 8, 111-114.—"A noiseless, weightless, 
light-coupled ergograph used to measure some of the 
effects of stimulation by white noise, glare light, and 
a response-dependent auditory click upon performance 
is described. . . . [ Thus, a] control was placed on S's 
monitoring of his response. The number of responses 
to criterion increased under click. This increase was 
more closely related to rate than to amplitude of re- 
sponse. A measure based on both rate and amplitude 
showed that performance started higher, dropped off 
faster, was more variable under glare light, and re- 
flected a strong order effect. Click during an early 
trial tended to mitigate decrement during Subsequent 
trials. The advantages of the ergograph were sum- 
marized."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5064. Kreezer, George L. (Washington U.) A 
threshold-method for measuring the attention- 
demand value of stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 111-122, —", . . a method, the double ramp method, 
for measuring the attention-demand value of sensory 
stimuli” is described. The method determines “the 
increase in absolute sensory threshold which occurs 
when 5 is engaged in a task to which he is giving a 
high degree of attention.” An “attention-demand 
index ., . obtained by taking 20 times the logarithm 
of the ratio of the threshold under set-conditions to 
the threshold under task-conditions” gives a measure 
of the attention demand-value of the stimuli—R. Н. 
Waters, 

5065. Magee, J. B., & Crain, C. M. NU Texas) 
Recording microwave hygrometer. Rev. scient. 
Instrum., 1958, 29, 51-54.—This paper describes а 
rapid response microwave hygrometer for continu- 
ously recording water vapor pressure of atmospheric 
air over a wide ambient range. Principle employed 
involves measurement, by means of a cavity resonator, 
of the contribution of water vapor to the refractive 
index of atmospheric air. This device also has po- 
tential application to the continuous measurement of 
the degree of contamination of one gas or mixture by 
another.—N. С. Burton. . 

5066. Osburn, H. G., & Lubin, Ardie. (South- 
ern Illinois U.) The use of configural analysis for 
the evaluation of test scoring methods. Psycho- 
metrika, 1957, 22, 359-371.—"A method based on con- 
figural analysis has been given whereby test scoring 
techniques can be evaluated to see if they have optimal 
validity. Configural analysis has also been used to 
show how three well known item scoring techniques, 
multiple regression, total score, and multiple cut-off, 
imply (for optimal validity) certain conditions om the 
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answer pattern means. The method is illustrated by 
a worked example.”—M. О. Wilson. S 


5067. Pinneo, Lawrence. 


iii, 7 p—An — 
apparatus is described which combines an adapting 
field and a test field from the same source in Max- 
wellian view. Test field can be varied in duration 
from 0,001 to 0.5 sec., in visual subtense from 4 min. 
to 3° 44’, and in luminance from 10-5 to 8.6 x 10* ft.- 
lamberts. Adapting field can be varied in duration 
from 1 to 10 sec. in visual subtense up to 19° 40’, and 
in luminance from 10-5 to 6.8 х 10° ft.-lamberts, 
A fixation point of variable luminance can be posi- - 
tioned as much as 14° away from the optical axis of — 
the test and adapting fields along a horizontal 
meridian.—J. L. Brown. 

5068. Sinha, Durganand. A simple apparatus 
for testing performance: Punching test. J. psy- 
chol. Res., Pakistan, 1958, 2, 83-84.—An apparatus 
that can be used as a test of manual dexterity and 
as a test of steadiness is described with other possi- 0 
ble experimental uses.—U. Pareek. 


5069. Sologub, M. I. Prostoi otmetchik vremeni 
i kalibrator napriazheniia dlia élektronno-luch- 
evogo ostsillografa. [Simple time marker and volt- 
age calibrator for an electron-ray oscillograph.] 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 175-176.—The design of 
a simple time marker and voltage calibrator for an 
electron-ray oscillograph, used to study nerve and 
muscle potentials, is detailed.—7. D. London. 


5070. Webster, Harold. (Vassar Coll) Item 
selection methods for increasing test homogeneity. 
Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 395-403.—'"A number of 
methods for increasing test homogeneity by item selec- 
tion are discussed. Exact selection conditions which 
will maximize obtained homogeneity as measured by 
KR-20 and KR-21 are derived, and an application 
is given. Since they require only item count data, 
the selection conditions are economical to apply." 20 
references.—M. O. Wilson. 

5071. Whalen, W. J., & Weddle, Orville. 
(UCLA, Sch. of Med.) Device for measuring 
isotonic or isometric contractions of heart muscle. 
Rev, scient, Instrum., 1958, 29, 144-145.—This article 
describes an apparatus developed to measure both 
fundamental types of heart muscle contraction. De- 
vice converts motion of isotonic contraction into an 
electric signal which can be recorded with same equip- 
ment used to record output of an isometric strain 
gauge. Isotonic gauge consists of a straight wire po- 
tentiometer which moves freely through mercury 
contacts. Muscle is attached to one end of a lever 
and resistance wire with suitable weight attached to — 
other. As shortening of muscle occurs, resistance be- 
tween mercury contacts increases, Changes in length 
of about 0.1 mm. can be quite accurately recorded. 
Turning а screw attached to strain gauge on lever 
Sed isometric force in conventional manner. 
Schematic diagram, calibration curve, and representa- 
tive tracings are included.—N. G. Burton. 

5072. Wilcox, George T. (Adult Psychiat. Clin, 
Dayton, O.) Note a rapid scoring procedure 
for the card form of the MMPI. J. clin, Psychol., 
1958, 14, 85.—A method of marking the cards of the 
individual form of the MMPI which makes possible 
very rapid scoring is described.—L. B. Heathers, 
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5073. Bass, B. M. (Louisiana State U.) Famous 
Sayings Test: General manual. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 479-497.—The administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation of an objective personality test based on 
sayings, proverbs, and aphorisms are described. 
“Norms are presented for eight selected samples: 
salesmen, sales job applicants, factory supervisors, 
school teachers, student nurses, penitentiary inmates, 
and college and high school students. Evidence is 
also presented concerning concurrent and predictive 
validity for several occupational samples."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5074. Bowles, George Kenneth. The develop- 
ment and validation of the Bedford Clinical Rat- 
ing Scale. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1852.—Ab- 
stract. R 

5075. Heim, A. W., & Watts, K. P. (U. Cam- 
bridge) Preliminary note on the -judging 
Vocabulary Scale. Psychol. Rep, 1958, 4, 222.— 
The test has 2 parts. S first marks each of 200 ab- 
struse words on a 4-point scale of meaning compre- 
hension. Then the test is repeated but multiple choice 
answers are presented. Preliminary results show a 
wide range of right answers, and variation in which 
of 4 categories are chosen by Ss of different educa- 
tional levels.—C. H. Ammons. 

5076. Heim, A. W., & Watts, K. P. (U. Cam- 
bridge) Preliminary note on the Word-in-Context 
Test. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 214.—“The Word-in- 
Context, at the stage of pilot experimentation, is a 
test of general intelligence in that it demands a mini- 
mum of knowledge and a high degree of deductive 
reasoning, Its scoring system is to be swift and 
objective. The test also partakes of a projective tech- 
nique in that orectic traits are of interest; it enables 
some aspects of S's train of thought to be observed, 
without having recourse to introspection; it lacks the 
rigidity and artificiality of most group tests. This 
test may also be used . . . to stud concept-formation 
and inductive thinking in normal and mentally dis- 
turbed Ss. It can be administered to groups or to 
an individual."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5077. Metfessel, Newton S., & Sax, Gilbert. (U. 
Southern California) Resporise set patterns in pub- 
lished instructors’ manuals in education and por- 
chology. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 195-197.— 
Correct answer positioning in self-test or progress 
test materials was studied in 13 randomly selected 
manuals. “Chi squares were computed for multiple 
choice and true-false items. In over half of the 
manuals examined, a significant response set bias was 
found.” —T. E. Newland. 


tion, than merely to register the average draw’ 
time. This version present: 
throughout a series. Pauses between trials h 
been reduced to a minimum. The 2-min. resting- 
pause occurs after adaptive behavior has reached its 
horizontal plateau.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5079. Stern, George G. (Syracuse ЫЗ Рге- 


liminary Manual: Activities Index an College 
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Characteristics Index. Syracuse, №, Y.: Т 

Univer. Psychol. Research Center, 1958, p 
This report describes the development, procedures for 
use, measurement characteristics, and applications of 
the Stern Activity Index, an instrument designed to. 
measure psychological needs through activity prefer- 
ences. The College Characteristics Index, a scale 
used to describe aspects of a college environment 
“was constructed as a direct complement to the Ac- 
ipia, ШОН” Copies of both indexes are included, 
—R. Allen, y 


(See also Abstracts 6097, 6914) | 


STATISTICS 
5080. Abelson, Robert P., & Rosenberg, Milton 


J. (Yale 0.) Symbolic psycho-logic: А model of — 


attitudinal cognition. Behav. Sci, 1958, 3, 1-13.— 
“By using a system based on a definition of cognitive 
elements and the relations between them, a psycho- 
logical mathematical model has been constructed for 
use in the rigorous experimental analysis of atti- 
tudinal cognition." 20 references.—J. Arbit. 


5081. Birch, David. (U. Michigan) A model for 
тре tendency combination. Psychometrika, 
1957, 22, 373-380.—"A model is proposed to predict 
the performance on a compound stimulus as a func- 
tion of the performance on the component stimuli in 
a two-choice situation. Data from a learning task 
are used to evaluate the model," —M. О. Wilson, 


5082. Blalock, H. M, Jr. (U. Michigan) Prob- 
abilistic interpretations for mean square con- 
tingency. J, Amer, Statist, ASS. 1958, 53, 102-105, 
—The purpose of this paper is to interpret . . » the 
mean square contingency, as a function of probabili- 
ties associated with proportional prediction and in во 
doing to provide some additional evidence on the dif- 
ficulty of giving useful operational interpretations to 
measures of association based on chi-square,’ —C. V. 
Riche. 

5083, Bolles, R., & Messick, S. (Princeton U.) 
Statistical utility in ех ental inference, Psy- 
chol, Rep., 1958, 4, 22. 7.—"Two limitations of 
statistical tests are pointed out: (5) vier are de- 
pendent upon sample size; (b) the empirica situation 
of controlled and uncontroll variables does not cor- 
respond to the statistical model of real and chance 
effects. It is suggested that significance tests be sup- 
plemented with indices of utility. Such an index 
provided by the partitioned sums of squares in the 
analysis variance, Analogous indices are sug- 
for application in non-parametric cases. . 

. Ammons. 

5084. Cohen, John. Subjective probability. Sci- 
ent. Amer., 1957, 197 (5), 128-138.—Man must act on 
incomplete information. Reviews studies “to deter- 
mine whether subjective probability, has ae in 
common with mathematical probability.” ith in- 
creasing age of children uncertain situations are struc- 
tured in closer accord with mathematical expecta- 
tion. Situations were presented where Ss were 
guided more by psychological than by mathematical 
considerations. Uncertainty in our linguistic expres- 
sions of “probably,” “many,” еіс, was investigated 
for meaning in specific situations. Applications for 
everyday affairs were considered. —I. 5. Wolf. 
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5085. Cohen, John, & Hansel, C. E. M. The 
nature of decisions in gambling. Acta psychol., 
1958, 13, 357-370.—Other things being equal, is a 
single large chance preferred to several smaller 
chances? The answer: the single large chance. 
When, however, there is a different source for each 
of the multiple chances, the multiple chance is pre- 
ferred, There is a strong tendency to interpret a 
multiplicative situation as if it were additive, even by 
the highly intelligent. A certain small prize is pre- 
ferred to an uncertain large one. There are con- 
sistent tendencies manifested in subjective probabili- 
ties in gambling situations such that the decisions 
differ significantly from those made solely on con- 
siderations of mathematical probability—G. Rubin- 
Rabson, 


5086. Coombs, C. Н. (0. Michigan) Ап ap- 
plication of a nonmetric model for multidimen- 
sional analysis of similarities. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 511-518.—""The general problem of measurement of 
similarity was discussed. Similarity is fundamental 
to many surveillance operations involving pattern 
recognition and may be conceived as an intervening 
variable. The source data for measuring similarity 
include a variety of data, e.g., amplitude of response, 
latency, probability, etc. The degree of similarity be- 
tween stimuli is defined as the distance between a 
pair of stimuli conceived as a pair of points in r- 
dimensional Euclidean space. A simplified descrip- 
tion of William Hays’ nonmetric multidimensional 
model for analyzing similarities data and an applica- 
tion of it to a confusion matrix on Morse code sig- 
nals are given. Certain problems in the utilization 
of a nonmetric multidimensional psychophysics are 
pointed out: rotation, construction of an existence 
theorem, programing the analytical procedure for 
computer analysis of larger matrices of data, and the 
nature of metric relations on the axes.”—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


/ 5087. Cotton, John W., Campbell, Donald T., & 
Malone, R. Daniel. (Northwestern U.) The rela- 
tionship between factorial composition of test 
items and measures of test reliability. Psycho- 
metrika, 1957, 22, 347-357.— "For continuous dis- 
tributions associated with dichotomous item Scores, 
the proportion of common-factor variance in the test, 
H?, may be expressed as a function of intercorrela- 
tions among items. H? is somewhat larger than the 
coefficient À except when the items have only one 
common factor and its loadings are restricted in value. 
The dichotomous item scores themselves are shown 
not to have a factor structure, precluding direct in- 
terpretation of the Kuder-Richardson coefficient, Tk 3 
in terms of factorial properties. The value of Tk m 
is equal to that of a coefficient of equivalence, Hos 
when the mean item variance associated with com- 
mon factors equals the mean inter-item covariance. 
An empirical study with synthetic test data from 
populations of varying factorial structure showed that 
the 4 parameters mentioned may be adequately esti- 
mated from dichotomous data."—M. О. Wilson. 


5088. Cowden, Dudley J. (U. North Carolina) 
A procedure for computing regression coefficients. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 144—150.—" Most sta- 
tisticians are familiar with the method whereby par- 
tial correlation coefficients are derived from coef- 
ficients of lower order. But analogous methods 
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for regression coefficients are apparently not widely 
known, and seem not to be described in the text 
books. Such methods are discussed here.”—C. V. 
Riche. 


c Creager, John A. (Lackland AFB) Gen- 
ral resolution of correlation matrices into com- 
ponents and its utilization in multiple and partial 
regression. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 1-8.—'"The 
derivation of multiple and partial regression statistics 
from uniqueness-augmented factor loadings, presented 
in the literature for orthogonal factor solutions, is 
generalized to oblique solutions. A mathematical ra- 
tionale for the general case, without restriction to 
uncorrelated factors, is presented. Use of the gen- 
eral formulation is illustrated with a two-factor, 
seven-variable example."—HM. О. Wilson. 


5090. Dayhaw, Lawrence. (U. Ottawa) Com- 
puting 3X?, XY? and XXY. Сапай. J. Psychol, 
1958, 12, 52-53.—For computation that requires only 
a simple adding machine, a procedure is given for 
finding XX, XX?, XY, XY? and SXY entirely by 
summing and cumulating the frequencies of the scatter 
diagram.—R. Davidon. 


5091. Dayhaw, Lawrence-T. (U. Ottawa) 
Manual de statistique. [Manual of statistics.] Ot- 
tawa, Canada: Éditions de l'Université d'Ottawa, 
1958. xxiii, 530 p.—Designed to give psychologists 
and educators a first introduction to methods they 
need and a comprehensive survey of practical prob- 
lems arising in computations. Advantages and limi- 
tations of each statistic and special cases are discussed. 
Thoroughness of the presentation of the topics usually 
found in introductory courses, up to multiple and 
biserial correlations, analysis of variance and covari- 
ance, precluded the discussion of nonparametric sta- 
tistics and factor analysis. Chapters are followed by 
numerous exercises ; appendix has 10 statistical tables. 
—E. Bakis. 

5092. Dear, Robert Ernest. Methods of estima- 
tion for Thurstone’s absolute scaling model. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1483.—Abstract. 


5093. DeGroot, M. H., & Nadler, Jack. (Саг- 
negie Inst. Tech.) Some aspects of the use of the 
sequential probability ratio test. J. Amer. Statist. 
Ass., 1958, 53, 187-199.—“The properties of Wald’s 
sequential probability ratio test of a simple hypothe- 
sis about the mean of a normal population against a 
simple alternative are well-known. However, the 
applicability of the procedure is limited in practice 
because it requires exact knowledge of the population 
variance. The behavior of the test when an errone- 
ous value is taken for the variance is investigated 
in two applications: (i) when inferences are to be 
made about the mean itself, and (ii) when inferences 
are to be made about the proportion of the population 
whose measurements exceed a given constant. Use 
of the test is discussed for each application when the 
variance can be restricted a priori to a given, finite 
interval. In such a situation, it is sometimes possible 
to apply the Wald test, using an assumed value for 
the variance. A method for doing this is presented 
which controls the risks of error and for which ap- 
proximate bounds on the average sample size are 
easily found."—C, V, Riche. 


5094, Dotson, Elsie Jenoise. A study of the 
agreement of introversion-extroversion factors as 
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defined by various factor analysts. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1095-1096.—Abstract. 


5095. Dugan, Robert Dwight. Meaningful ver- 
sus mathematical criteria for factorization. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1846-1848.—Abstract. 


5096. duMas, Е. M. (Montana State U.) Con- 
cept of the intratest and some implications for psy- 
chometric theory. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 187-192, 
—"Certain implicit assumptions are made when the 
observed range of a test is less than the possible range 
of scores, items are scored dichotomously, and a score 
is equal to the number of items an individual gets 
right: .. . all answer patterns having the same num- 
ber of right answers are equivalent; . . . all such 
answer patterns yield the same score and are inter- 
preted in the same way. .. . The logical consequences 
of this method of scoring and the above assumption 
are these three concepts: the intratest, the partial in- 
tratest, and the equivalence of all intratests of the 
Same order." Implications of size of n and differences 
in number of possible and observed test properties are 
discussed.—C. H. Ammons. 


5097. Dwight, Leslie A. (Southeastern State 
Coll) The mean or average deviation is a mini- 
mum when taken from the median: A geometrical 
proof. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 93-94 —The mean 
deviation of a distribution from a score P is the sum 
of the absolute values of the deviations of the scores 
from P divided by the number of cases. This quan- 
tity is a minimum when P is the median. The au- 
thor's short proof of this assertion is "based on a few 
of the logical principles of elementary plane geometry 
and should be within the understanding of any col- 
lege student."—E. F. Gardner. 


5098. Foote, Richard J. (Connell Rice & Com- 
mission Co.) A modified Doolittle approach for 
multiple and partial correlation and regression. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 133-143.—“A method 
for obtaining multiple and partial correlation and re- 
gression coefficients on desk calculators is presented. 
... This method is easier for beginners to under- 
stand than the usual Doolittle approach because no 
back solution is required. Efficient methods for (1) 
coding the data, (2) interchanging, adding or elimi- 
hating variables, and (3) obtaining standard errors 
E function or of forecasts are included."—C. V. 

iche. 


5099, Franzblau, Abraham N. (Hebrew Union 
Coll.) A primer of statistics for non-statisticians. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1958. viii, 150 p. 
$3.50.—Intended “for consumers of statistics . . . 
people who, in order to separate the chaff from the 
Wheat, need a grasp of the fundamental concepts of 
Statistics, an understanding of its terminology and 
most common forms, and an ability to evaluate find- 
ings.” This is accomplished through 10 brief chap- 
ters covering the value of statistics, why measure, 
Problems of distribution, central tendency, dispersion, 
and correlation. Included are problems and answers 
for each chapter, suggestions for further reading, 
tables for the normal curve, chi square, squares and 
Square roots and procedures for computing square 
"roots, and the “drop-nines” test for checking arith- 
Metical computations.—K. S. Harper. 


5100. Gaito, J. (Wilkes Coll.) Statistical 
gers involved in counterbalancing. Psychol. 
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Rep., 1958, 4, 463-468.—"The effects of counterbal- 
anced designs on estimates of main and interaction 
effects and on tests of significance are discussed. It 
is indicated that if a practice effect is present this 
effect will appear in the error estimates but not in the 
main effects or in interactions of fixed effects. This 
tends to reduce the size of the F-ratio in tests of 
significance. To overcome this defect it is suggested 
that the order of treatments be randomized separately 
for each S or that a Latin square design be used so 
as to remove the practice effect from the error esti- 
mate."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5101. Gerard, Harold B., & Shapiro, Harold N. 
(Bell. Tel. Lab.) Determining the degree of in- 
consistency in a set of paired comparisons. Psy- 
chometrika, 1958, 23, 33-46.—"'Consistency in paired 
comparison data is defined. Two types of incon- 
sistency which may arise are defined. Computational 
formulas for these types of inconsistency are derived, 
and examples illustrating the use of these formulas 
are presented.” —M. О. Wilson. 


5102, Griffith, Richard Marion. Typical dreams: 
A statistical study of personality correlates. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1106.—Abstract. 


5103. Hanes, Bernard. A factor analysis of the 
MMPI, aptitude test data, and personal informa- 
tion using a population of criminals. Dissertation 
Absir., 1958, 18, 1483-1485.—A bstract. 


5104. Hay, Edward N. (Philadelphia, Pa.) A 
simple method of recording paired comparisons. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 139-140.—A simple matrix 
method for recording paired comparison judgments 
is presented.—P. Ash. 


5105. Helmstadter, Gerald C. (Colorado State 
U.) Procedures for obtaining separate set and 
content components of a test score. Psychomet- 
rika, 1957, 22, 381-393.—"'Using two distinct models, 
several formulas for obtaining separate set and con- 
tent components of a test score have been derived, 
Comparisons among the methods are made algebrai- 
cally and through their application to a set of test 
data apparently affected by response sets."—M. О. 
Wilson. 

5106. Henkin, Robert I. A reevaluation of a 
factorial study of the components of music. 
Psychol., 1957, 43, 301-306.—This is a second factor 
analysis study of the components of music, 10 classi- 
cal compositions, chosen as representative of period 
and style, were rated on a preference scale of P-U. 
Previously, melodic, rhythmic, and orchestral color 
factors were found. 2 others were detected but not 
identified: a second melodic factor and a fifth un- 
named factor.—R. W. Husband. 


5107. Hilden, Arnold H. (VA Regional Office, 
St. Louis) Q-sort correlation: Stability and ran- 
dom choice of statements. J. consult, Psychol, 
1958, 22, 45-50.—"Reliability of Q-sort correlations 
cannot be determined through alternate forms involv- 
ing equated it A new approach involves select- 
ing groups of s ts rather than matching items. 
A universe of 1 ersonal Concepts (UPC) was 
drawn, using ev ord in the dictionary suitable 
for formulating tion at the sixth-grade 
level or below. m digits, Random Sets 
of Personal Co ) were drawn: 20 sets 
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of 50 items. A null hypothesis was proposed: self- 
ideal correlations on the 20 RSPC would not differ 
from the parametric values on the UPC. Four grad- 
uate students performed the experiment. The hy- 
pothesis was not rejected (10% level). It was con- 
cluded that results on random sets agree with results 
on a universe which is clearly defined, easily under- 
stood, and consistent in frame of-reference."— 4. J. 
Bachrach. 


5108. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) Inter- 
vening variables, hypothetical constructs, parame- 
ters, and constants. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
238-246.—“The MacCorquodale-Meehl distinction of 
hypothetical constructs from intervening variables is 
supplemented by a distinction of between-events medi- 
ators from between-equation mediators,” Hypotheti- 
cal constructs are preferred for the first, intervening 
variables for the second. It is also argued that “re- 
current parameters and constants may . . . serve the 
role of intervening variables in the between-equation 
sense."—R. Н. Waters. 


4 5109, Hoffman, Paul J. (State Coll. Washing- 
ton) Predetermination of test weights. Psycho- 
metrika, 1958, 23, 85-92.—‘Derivations are presented 
relating the length of a test to its weight in a com- 
posite. Test of varying length and constructed so 
that their weights will be of predetermined magni- 
tudes, and the results compared with expectations. 
Weighting schemes involving standard deviations of 
raw scores and of true scores are compared. An im- 
portant secondary derivation is presented from which 
it is possible to estimate test reliability knowing only 
the relative length of a test, its shortened form, and 
the standard deviation of each."—M. О. Wilson. 


5110. Hooke, Robert. (Westinghouse Research 
Labs.) Use of randomization in the investigation 
of unknown functions. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 
53, 176-186.—“When one observes values of a func- 
tion, he usually expects to make inferences from these 
values to other values, or to characteristics of the 
function as a whole. Unless useful assumptions about 
the function can be made, one can make such infer- 
ences only if randomization has been used. Two 
problems, that of numerical integration and that of 
measuring goodness of fit, are discussed from the 
jose viewpoint."—C. V. Riche. 

5111. Horst, Paul, & MacEwan, Charlotte. (U. 
Washington) Optimal test length for multiple pre- 
psychological tests. J. consult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 
311-324.—“The concepts of differential prediction 
and multiple absolute prediction were developed in 


earlier papers. . . . Methods for determining optimal 
distribution of testing time for each type of prediction 
are available . . . and are appropriate for use provided 


that no altered time allotment approaches zero. In 
this article the methods developed [elsewhere] are 
extended to include cases where the altered time allot- 
ment for one or more tests may approach zero. The 
procedures developed are illustrated by numerical ex- 
amples, after which the mathematical rationales are 
provided."—9M. О. Wilson. 

5112. Jones, Marshall B. (USN School Avia- 
tion Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Тһе polarity of 
psychological tests. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 
25-29.—“Many psychological traits are polarized in 
the sense that one end of the conceptual continuum is 
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clearer, i.e; has a more consistent meaning, than the 
other.” From research conducted, the author assumes 
that it is “reasonable to suppose that many, if not 
most, personality scales will be found to reflect the 
polarity of the conceptual continuum they are sup- 
posed to measure. The primary significance of po- 
larity is that to the extent that a test is polarized the 
homogeneity of the test in high-scoring samples will 
be greater (or less) than its homogeneity in low- 
scoring samples.”—A, J, Bachrach. 


5113. Karst, Otto J. (NYU) Linear curve fit- 
ting using least deviations. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 
1958, 53, 118-132.—"A method is developed for find- 
ing a straight line of best fit to a set of two dimen- 
sional points such that the sum of the absolute values 
of the vertical deviations of the points from the line 
isa minimum. This is first done with the restriction 
that the line pass through any designated point. In 
this case one application of a numerical procedure 
leads to the solution, which may be an unique line, 
or a sheaf of lines. When the restriction is removed, 
iteration of the procedure is necessary to find the 
line or lines of least deviations.”—C. V. Riche. 


5114. Knoell, Dorothy M., & DeGaugh, Roy A. 
A scaling technique designed to give approxima- 
tions to factor scales. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent, res, Rep., 1957, No. 57-21. v, 18 p.—A scaling 
technique was developed to summarize item responses 
economically and to maximize the potentiality of the 
response patterns as predictor variables. The tech- 
nique was based on the concept of first-order, second- 
order, and higher-order factors in multiple factor 
analysis and is applicable only when the basic dimen- 
sions (or scales) are correlated. In measuring non- 
technical characteristics and in organizing many in- 
dividual responses into meaningful scales or in check- 
ing item-fit on a priori scales, it is suggested this 
technique is used.—4. Plankey. 


5115. Kouwer, B. J. Een statistische Mythe. 
[A statistical myth.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 
13, 327-331.—The author points out that it is incor- 
rect to presume that the usual coefficient of correla- 
tion (Bravais-Pearson) presupposes a normal dis- 
tribution for the separate variables.—R. Н. Houwink. 


5116. Linden, James D. The development and 
comparative analysis of two forced-choice forms 
of the Guilford-Zimmerman ‘Temperament Survey. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2199. — Abstract. 


_5117. Lurie, William. The impertinent ques- 

tioner: The scientist’s guide to the statistician’s 

mind. Amer. Scient., 1958, 46, 57-61.—A hypotheti- 

cal discussion between a scientist and a statistician 

which deals with the foundations of the scientist's 

thinking with the objective of clarifying it—M. C. 
enton. 


#5118. MacLean, Angus G. (California Test 
Bureau) Properties of the item score matrix. 
Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 47-53 —“A method of de- 
riving from the item score matrix all the usual sta- 
tistics describing the performance on a test of a group 
of examinees is given. Since this matrix usually is 
not actually written out, but is implicit in a set of 
punched cards, a method of working from a more 
compact matrix F is described. A numerical example 
is presented. Applications and advantages of the 
method are cited, as compared with that of recording 
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only the examinees’ test scores and the item difficul- 
ties." —M. О. Wilson, 

5119. Miller, George А., & Newman, Edwin B. 
(Harvard U.) "Tests of a statistical explanation 
of the rank-frequency relation for words in written 
English. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 209—218.—If 
the frequency of occurrence (f) of words in a long 
passage and ranks (r) are assigned to these fre- 


quencies, the equation “rf = C, where C is a positive’ 


constant” describes the rank-frequency relationship. 
Zipf has offered an explanation of this relation in 
terms of a principle of least effort; Mandelbrot has 
suggested an alternative statistical hypothesis, The 
latter is subjected to examination, the laborious task 
lightened by the use of UNIVAC, and found to de- 
scribe the relation adequately—R, Н. Waters. 


5120. Moonan, William J. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) A quick 
and dirty method for estimating multiple correla- 
tions. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 339-343.—The method 
presented estimates the multiple correlation coefficient 
using the average intercorrelation of the independent 
correlations and their number. As.the pattern of in- 
tercorrelations is not taken into account the procedure 
presumably becomes less accurate as heterogeneity 
among the intercorrelations becomes greater. Com- 
parisons of R and R (the estimate of R given by the 
present method) calculated from data from several 
textbooks are presented. The quantity |R-R| was 
found to be .06 or less in 12 out of the 13 examples 
considered. The author emphasizes, however, that 
the evidence for the method at present is solely em- 
pirical. An example illustrating the computational 
procedure is furnished.—E. F. Gardner. 


5121. Morrison, D. E. (South Dakota State 
Coll.) A boxing system for interview schedules. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 83-84.—A technique to 
organize interview schedules in order to facilitate 
data gathering. —G. Н. Prank. 


5122. Musiker, H. R., & Clarke, W. V. (Walter 
V. Clarke Associates, Providence, R. L) Descrip- 
tive reliability of activity vector analysis. Psychol. 
Rep. 1958, 4, 435-438.—"Activity Vector Analysis 
has adequate split-half and test-retest reliability of 
test factors. Test-retest reliability coefficients based 
on pattern shape of scores also appear adequate. The 
present study provides an estimate of ‘interpreter re- 
liability.’ 15 Ss performed Q-sort arrays interpret- 
ing two AVA patterns on two separate occasions. 
All arrays correlated positively beyond the .01 level. 
No significant differences in the mean agreement of 
interpretation could be demonstrated on the basis of 
either pattern shape or occasion, Cross correlations 
comparing sorts on the two patterns revealed sig- 
nificant differences between sorts for different pat- 
terns, ruling out a ‘Barnum effect." Interpreter re- 
liability would seem to be demonstrated."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


5123. Myers, Jerome L. (U. Mass.) Exact 
probability. a is of factorial designs. Psy- 
chol. Bull, 1958, 55, 59-61.—Ап exact probability 
analysis of data which represent frequency of use in 
various response categories is described. The test 
can be generalized for any number of classifications 
and to any order interaction—WV. J. Meyer. 


33: 5119-5130 


5124. Norman, Warren Theodore. A dispersion 
analysis of the interests of 115 occupational and 
reference groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1485-1486,—A bstract. 


. 5125. Penenberg, Arnold N. An experimental 
investigation of certain variables in a proposed 
conflict model formulation. Dissertation Abstr, 
1958, 18, 1109.—Abstract. 


5126. Raj, Des. (American U. Beirut) On the 
relative accuracy of some sampling techniques. J. 
Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 98-101.—" The problem 
considered is estimation of the mean value of a char- 
acter for a finite population, making use of informa- 
tion on an auxiliary character, A comparison is made 
between the pps. [probabilities proportionate to size] 
estimate and the simple average, rates and regression 
and stratified sample estimates. The results are ob- 
tained under the assumption that the finite population 
is a random sample from an infinite population pos- 
sessing certain properties.” —C. V. Riche, 


5127. Rawn, Moss L. (Creedmoor Inst. Psy- 
chobiologic Studies, Queens Village, N. Y.) An ap- 
proximate table for determining sample size by 
means of the sign test. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
90-91.—A table is presented for determining the 
approximate N required for sign test results to ' 
be significant at the 5% level of confidence.—L. В, 
Heathers. 


5128. Roberts, H. R., McCall C. H., Jr, & 
Thomas, R. E. (George Washington U.) Some 
statistical considerations for small sample evalua- 
tion in triangular taste tests. Food Res., 1958, 23, 
388-395,—Binomial analysis is customarily used with 
triangle test data to determine the significance of the 
observed proportion of correct judgments. A multi- 
nomial analysis is described for the situation where 
each S tests repeatedly, which takes into account the 
probabilities of various frequency patterns of suc- 
cesses and failures among individuals. The method 
gives a smaller Type Il error than the binomial 
analysis up to 3 replications by 6 Ss.—D. R. Peryam. 


5129. Scheffé, Henry. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Fitting straight lines when one variable is con- 
trolled. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 106-117.— 
“Experiments are analyzed in which ‘runs’ are made 
on the apparatus, the data are bivariate, observations 
on one variable are taken for a predetermined set of 
values . . . on the other variable, and straight lines 
are fitted on each run to the observed points, The 
possibility is considered that the 'true' line may vary 
from run to run because of uncontrolled factors. . . . 
The mathematical model generalizes one introduced 
by Berkson [see 25: 2134].—C. У. Riche. 


5130. Schreider, Eugene. La place d'Alfred 
Binet dans l'évolution de la biométrie. [Alfred 
Binet's place in the evolution of biometry.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl, 1957, 7, 305-316.—Binet's work on 
reasoning made a deep impression upon Galton, the 
prophet of biometry. His study of the variability of 
physiological measurements among humans revealed 
these were greater than supposed. He was among the 
first to study methodically the problems of ordering 
variability which the biometrician has to solve. Al- 
though he did not have available the techniques we 
now have, he pointed out the road we must travel, — 


W. W. Wattenberg. 
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5131. Schwarz, Paul A. Sequential decision pro- 
cedures for psychological measurement. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 313.—A bstract. 

5132. Seal, K. C. (U. Calcutta) On ranking 
parameters of scale in Type III populations. J. 
Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 164-175.—The prob- 
lem is considered of selecting, from a given set of 
Type III populations with unknown scale parameters, 
a subset which is most likely to contain the popula- 
tion having the largest or smallest scale parameter, 
with the help of a decision rule which ensures many 
desirable properties. An infinite class of decision 
rules is shown to possess a majority of the desirable 
properties but among this class only one rule is con- 
sidered to be optimum in the sense that it alone will 
usually minimize the expected size of the selected 
subset. The optimum rule is shown to depend on the 
extreme order statistic. The usefulness of this prob- 
lem is illustrated by a few examples."—C. V. Riche. 


© 5133. Sevier, Francis A. C. (Glassboro State 
Teachers Coll.) "Testing the assumptions under- 
lying multiple regression. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 
323-330.— The validity of the assumptions underlying 
multiple regression are investigated empirically. The 
problem of predicting taken up here is the common 
one of Grade Point Average from a linear combina- 
tion of a number of independent variables. The VAT 
and MAT of the CEEB and rank in secondary school 
were used to predict freshman GPA. To predict 
sophomore, junior, and senior GPA, the GPA for the 
previous year was used as an additional predictor. 
The F test was used to test the hypothesis of linearity 
of regression. The hypothesis was rejected at the 5% 
level for only one out of 24 correlation tables used. 
The chi square test for goodness of fit employed to 
test the normality of the marginal distributions re- 
jected the null hypothesis in 25 of the 65 tests at the 
5% level. Using Hartley’s test for homogeneity of 
variance, the null hypothesis was rejected in 1 out 
of 8 cases at the 5% level. (The author concludes 
that interpretations based on the normality assumption 
should be made with caution.) —E. F, Gardner. 

5134. Shepard, Roger N. Stimulus and response 

generalization: A stochastic model relating gen- 
eralization to distance in psychological space. 
Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 325-345.—" A mathematical 
model is developed in an attempt to relate errors in 
multiple stimulus-response situations to psychological 
inter-stimulus and inter response distances. The 
fundamental assumptions are (a) that the stimulus 
and response confusions go on independently of each 
other, (b) that the probability of a stimulus con- 
fusion is an exponential decay function of the psycho- 
logical distance between the stimuli, and (c) that the 
probability of a response confusion is an exponential 
decay function of the psychological distance between 
the responses. The problem of the operational defini- 
tion of psychological distance is considered in some 
detail.” 27 references.—M. О. Wilson. 

5135. Sirota, Leon Michael A factor analysis 
of selected personality domains. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 1503-1504.— Abstract. 

5136. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) Measure- 
ment and man. Science, 1958, 127, 383-389.—The 
*process of measurement is the process of mapping 
empirical facts and relations into a formal model—a 
model borrowed from mathematics. .. . Mathematics 
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is a game of signs and rules, man-made and arbitrary, 
. . . In its broadest sense, measurement is the busi- 
ness of pinning numbers on things. More specifically, 
it is the assignment of numbers to objects or events 
in accordance with a rule of some sort. This proc- 
ess turns out to be a fruitful enterprise only because 
some degree of isomorphism obtains between the em- 
pirical relations among the properties of objects or 
events, on the one hand, and some of the properties 
of the number system on the other. Some of these 
properties, and their uses in measurement are these: 
(i) Identity: numbers may serve as labels to identify 
items or classes. (ii) Order: numbers may serve to 
reflect the rank and order of items. (iii) Intervals: 
numbers may serve to reflect differences among items. 
(iv) Ratios: numbers may serve to reflect ratios 
among items.” Basic empirical operations, mathe- 
matical group-structure, permissible statistics, and 
typical examples are indicated for nominal, ordinal, 
interval, and ratio scales in a table—S. J. Lachman, 


5137. Sumita, Katsumi, & Ichitani, Tsuyoshi. 
A factor analytic study on the differentiation of 
intellectual abilities. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1958, 
16, 51-58.—An experimental test of the opposed views 
of Swineford and Burt, which state, respectively, that 
a general innate factor should have a constant per- 
centage contribution to total variance showing no 
tendency to increase or decrease through the develop- 
mental stages; and that, with increasing age, a gen- 
eral or "basic" factor should, in part, be differen- 
tiated so as to reduce its contribution to total variance 
and to ascribe lost variance to the genesis of group 
factors. The results confirm both theories and sug- 
gest a new hypothesis: “the differentiation of the in- 
dividual’s mental ability does not necessarily occur 
due to some part of the differentiated abilities being 
supplied from the ‘basic’ factor, but it occurs possibly 
from specific factors left unexplained by common 
factors."—G, Rubin-Rabson. 


5138. Sutcliffe, J. P. (U. Sydney) Error of 
measurement and the sensitivity of a test of sig- 
nificance. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 9-17.—"Im- 
plications of random error of measurement for the 
sensitivity of the F test of differences between means 
are elaborated. By considering the mathematical 
models appropriate to design situations involving true 
and fallible measures, it is shown how measurement 
error decreases the sensitivity of a test of significance. 
A method of reducing such loss of sensitivity is de- 


scribed and recommended for general ractice."— 
M. O. Wilson. s. Р 


5139, Tatom, Mary Helen, Legal Psychiatric 
Services, D. C. Dept. of Public Ha A она 
isolation of psychiatric outpatient syndromes. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 73-81.—"The present in- 
vestigation represents an attempt to test by the tech- 
nique of obverse factor analysis the existence of four 
distinct disease reactions corresponding to psychiat- 
ric diagnoses in an outpatient population and to estab- 
lish patterns of traits characteristic of each syndrome. 
Factorially .isolated syndromes cut across clinical 
diagnostic lines, Separating patients into groups which 
were different from the categories into which they had 
been placed by clinical diagnosis, The lack of agree- 
ment between factorial and psychiatric groupings of 
individuals Was not thought to invalidate either sys- 
tem of classification.” An analysis of the primary 
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and second-order factors is presented i 
EA T BERAN pi and discussed. 

5140. Tucker, Ledyard R. (Princeton U.) De- 
termination of parameters of a functional relation 
by factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 19-23. 
— "Consideration is given to determination of parame- 
ters of a functional relation between two variables by 
the means of factor analysis techniques. If the func- 
tion can be separated into a sum of products of func- 
tions of the individual parameters and corresponding 
functions of the independent variable, particular values 
of the functions of the parameters and of the func- 
tions of the independent variables might be found by 
factor analysis. Otherwise approximate solutions 
may be determined. These solutions may represent 
important results from experimental investigations.” 
—M. O. Wilson. 

5141. Venkataramiah, S. R. (U. Mysore) A 
Q-technique study of the responses to a person- 
ality inventory. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 1958, 3, 
1-19.—Responses of 20 graduate students to a cy- 
clothymes-schizothymes personality inventory were 
factor analyzed using Q technique. The population 
of traits was 40 traits selected from the inventory, 
on the basis of their validity coefficients. Correla- 
tions found by using cosine pi were factored with 
Thurton's multiple-group centroid method. 5 factors 
were extracted. 24-item bibliography.—U. Pareek. 

5142. Whisler, Laurence D. A study of the de- 
scriptive validity of activity vector analysis. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 43, 205-223.—The descriptive validity 
of the AVA was assessed in 4 college samples, total- 
ling over 200 Ss. A system of 14 score profiles with 
accompanying prototype temperament descriptions 
was used to provide paired descriptions, one classed 
as "right" and one as “wrong” by E, for each S. 
Significant descriptive validity was shown in choices 
by testees and associates, for self-judgment and judg- 
ment of others respectively. Validity is significantly 
greater for wide deviation than for small deviation 
AVA resultant patterns.—R. W. Husband. 

5143. Wolfensberger, Wolf P. (George Peabody 
Coll) Construction of a table of the significance 
of the difference between verbal and performance 
IQ's on the WAIS and the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 92.—“In order to rapidly 
and objectively determine the significance of the dif- 
ference between an individual's Verbal and Perform- 
ance IQ on the WAIS and the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
a table was constructed listing Z scores and prob- 
ability levels for a range of differences." —L. B. 
Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 5058, 5062, 5066, 5070, 5081, 
5135, 5738, 5745, 5755, 6116, 6278) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


5144, Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. Mon 
tana State U.) Motor skills bibliography: XXIII. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1953, Volume 27 Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 263-266.—96 references n? 
research on a variety of skills are listed alphabetically 
by author.—J. L. Coulson. 

5145. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (Mor 
fana State U.) Motor skills bibliography: ХЕ : 
Psychological Abstracts, 1952, Volume 26. Per- 
cept. mot, Skills, 1958, 8, 99-102.—99 references to 
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skilled behavior in areas of speech, reading, writing, 
manual work, and on specialized laboratory tasks are 
listed.—J. L. Coulson. 


5146. Dorland, W. A. Newman.  Dorland's 
pocket medical dictionary. (20th ed.) Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1959. v.p. $4.50.— 


This dictionary is abridged from Dorland’s Illus- 
trated Medical Dictionary. 3 primary functions of 
the work include provision of spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and meaning of current medical terminology. 
—S. Kavruck. 

5147. Dorsch, Friedrich. Psychologisches Wór- 
terbuch. (6th ed.) [Psychological dictionary. (6th 
ed.)] Hamburg, Germany: Richard Meiner, 1059. 
viii, 488 p—The revised and expanded 6th edition 
(see 29: 127) of this dictionary, founded by Giese, 
is encyclopedic in its coverage of current psychologi- 
cal terms. Definitions cite Latin or Greek deriva- 
tions, refer to original authors and important findings, 
and give cross-references to the 1200 item-bibliog- 
raphy. English language terms are cited and trans- 
lated. Also appended are a directory and descrip- 
tions of over 500 tests and an introduction to mathe- 
matical essentials by Wilhelm Witte—H. P. David. 

5148. Kónig, René. Soziologie. [Sociology.] 
Hamburg, Germany: Fischer Bücherei, 1958. 364 p. 
DM 3.30.— Published within the series of the Fischer 
Encyclopaedia of Knowledge, this volume represents 
in pocket book size an up-to-date dictionary of soci- 
ology. It gives not only systematically organized 
information about the fundamental concepts of soci- 
ology, but discusses also its problems and fields of 
application. 22-page bibliography.—2M. Haas. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


5149. American Association for Cleft Palate Re- 
habilitation. Membership directory, 1958. Iowa 
City, Iowa: Author, 1958. 44 p.—475 members аге 
listed alphabetically (with training, application, and 
address) and geographically by state and city.—T. 
E. Newland. 

5150. George Washington University, Hum- 
RRO. What HumRRO is doing: January 1956- 
June 1957. HumRRO res. Bull, 1957, No. 4. v, 
52 p.—HumRRO's fourth annual summary gives 
highlights of completed or current projects through 
30 June 1957. George Washington University has 
over 40 studies in training, motivation, and leadership 
in process for the Army aimed at recommendations, 
information, or a basis for further research. Chart 
of HumRRO organization.—R. Tyson. 

5151. National Conference on Social Welfare. 
Community Organization, 1958: Papers presented 
at the 85th Annual Forum of the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare. New York: Author, 
1958. vi, 139 p. $2.50.—13 papers were selected 
from those presented at the forum and printed in this 
volume. They include such diverse subjects as com- 
munity development work in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, our own rural programs and urban programs, 
operation of united funds, racial integration, and 
motivational research.—R. H. Perl. 

5152. Powers, Margaret Hall. (Chicago Board 
of Education) Report to members on the results 
of a membership opinion and attitude question- 
naire. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 32-35. 
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5153. Wellek, Albert. Bericht iiber den 21 Kon- 
gress der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie. 
[Report on the 21st Congress of the German Society 
for Psychology.] Göttingen, Germany: Verlag für 
Psychologie, 1958. viii, 324 p.— The abstracts of the 
papers and summaries presented at the Congress from 
23-27 September, 1957 are grouped under 3 main 
headings: “Picture of Man in Modern Psychology,” 
“Motivation,” “Social Psychology.” Complete refer- 
ences are given for those papers which have been pub- 
lished in unabridged form in other publications. 74 
papers and reports deal with various aspects of ex- 
perimental, social, child, school, developmental, and 
industrial psychology; typology, anthropology, mo- 
tivation, projective techniques, and psychotherapy. 
Names and addresses of the 224 members.—I. Neu- 
feld. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


5154. —————. Alfred Binet. 
appl., 1957, 7, 228-229.—Portrait. 

5155. Bonaparte, Marie. Ernest Jones: 1879- 
1958. Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 134-136.— 
Obituary. 

5156. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U.) Karl M. 
Dallenbach. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 1-40.—Bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait.—R. H. Waters. 

5157. Fol'bort, G. V., et al. Viktor Pavlovich 
Protopopov. Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 
157-159.—The life and work of V. P. Protopopov, 
who died November 29, 1957, is sketched.  Proto- 
popov, one of Bekhterev's students, was noted as a 
psychiatrist and a physiologist, specializing in the 
physiology and pathology of higher nervous activity. 
—1. D. London. 

5158. Kitson, Harry Dexter. (Columbia U.) 
Psychology in vocational adjustment. Personnel 
gwid. J., 1958, 36, 314-319.— This autobiographical 
paper describes the development of vocational psy- 
chology through recollections of the author's pro- 
fessional life.—G. S. Speer. 

5159. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. Ernst Kris: 
1900-1957. Rev. Franc. Psychanal, 1958, 22, 136- 
140.—Obituary. 

5160. McGrade, Margaret C. (U. Texas) A 
bibliography of the writings of Karl M. Dallen- 
bach. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 41-49.—The bib- 
liography contains a total of 234 entries.—R. H. 
Waters. 

5161. Palmer, Martin F. (Institute Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kansas) In memoriam: John Henry 
Muyskens. J. speech Dis. 1958, 23, 59-61.—À 
memorial tribute to John Henry Muyskens of the 
University of Michigan.—M, Palmer. 

5162. Riese, Walther. A history of neurology. 
New York: MD Publications, 1959. 223 p.—Se- 
lected problems of neurology, considered by the author 
of lasting importance, are traced from their beginning 
in the early history or even prehistory until their 

present status in light of our modern knowledge. 
Such problems include: functions of nervous system, 
their disturbances; cerebral lesions and diaschisis; 
“classical concepts" of consensus, sympathy, remote 
effects; also diagnosis, prognosis, and therapy in 
neurology and psychiatry. The history of the doc- 
trine of cerbral localization is given special attention 
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and an extensive treatment in Chapter IV. The A 


book is intended for physicians, medical historians, 
and behavioral scientists. Neurological chronology, 


listing in tabular manner more outstanding authors, 


their achievement, and the corresponding event in 
world history, extends over 17 pages. List of jour- 
nals specializing in neurology and neurological socie- 
ties and associations in various parts of the world 
are included in the appendix. 175 references.—/, J, 
Bieliauskas. 

5163. Spotnitz, H. George Lawton, Ph.D., 1900- 
1957: In memoriam. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5, 73- 
74.—Obituary. 

5164. Stouffer, Samuel A. (Harvard U.) Karl 
Pearson: An appreciation on the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 
23-27.—This commemorative is written by a student 
of Pearson's—C. V. Riche. 


5165. Voronin, L. G. Nikolai Apollinar'evich 
Rozhanskii Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 
154-156.—The life and work of N. A. Rozhanskif, 
who died November 25, 1957, is sketched. Rozhan- 
skii, one of Pavlov’s oldest students, was noted for 
his work on the physiology of the central nervous 
system and its reflex activity, conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned.—I. D. London. 

5166. Walker, Helen M. (Columbia U.) The 
contributions of Karl Pearson. J. Amer, Statist, 
Ass., 1958, 53, 11-22.— This article commemorates 
the 100th anniversary of Pearson's birth and is written 
by one of his students.—C. V. Riche, 

5167. Weigert, Edith. In memoriam: Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann, 1889-1957. Psychiatry, 1958, 
21, 91-95.—Delivered at the First Frieda Fromm- 
Reichmann Memorial Lecture on November 1, 1957 
at the Clinical Center, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland, this biographical summary in 
appreciation of her personality was supplemented with 
a description of Fromm-Reichmann’s “psychoanalyti- 
giy oriented psychotherapy" of psychotics.—C. T. 

ever. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


5168. American Sociological Society, Committee 
on the Implications of Certification Legislation. 
Legal certification of psychology as viewed by 
sociologists. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 301.—The 
stated opinion of sociologists that legislation certify- 
ing "psychologists" unnecessarily impinges upon and 
restricts the freedom of the sociologist working in the 
field of social psychology as opposed to the psycho- 
logically trained social psychologist.—G. H. Frank. 
‚ 9169. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion) The certification of academic professions: 
The case of Psychology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 
23, 302-306—An. analysis of the rationale, conse- 
quences, and implications on allied professions of the 
certification of psychologists. —G. Н. Frank. 

5170. Ceha, Maria M. Th. Janssen, Maria C., 
Boeke, P. E. Bremer, J. J. С. B, & Engelberts, 
J. J. Het Rapport van de Psycholoog aan de Psy- 
chiater. [The report of the psychologist to the psy- 
chiatrist.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 261- 
302.—A detailed discussion of the problems arising in 
the communication between the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist by means of à written report. Among 
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the problems discussed are: the selection and structur- 
ing of data obtained in psychological examination, the 
elaboration and interpretation of findings in a written 
report, and the composition and formal aspects of the 
report. 27 references—R. Н. Houwink. 


5171. Korman, Maurice. An investigation of 
semantic differences among, and the inferential 
processes of psychiatrists, psychologists and psy- 
chiatric social workers. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1491.—A bstract. 


5172. Kuhbier, Hans. (Mannheim, Otto-Beck- 
Str. 12, Germany) Der bilogische Aspekt in der 
medizinischen Psychologie. [The biological point 
of view in medical psychology.] Z. psycho-som. 
Med., 1958, 4, 192-195.—All psychic phenomena are 
manifestations of physical processes. We can deter- 
mine the essential nature of psychic phenomena by in- 
vestigating the processes which take place in the nerve 
cell while psychic phenomena are going on. The 
author calls for closer collaboration between biology, 
histology, neurophysiology, and experimental psy- 
chology.—L. Katz. 


5173. Murphy, Lois Barclay. Psychoanalysis 
and child development. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 
21, 177-188.—There are “unnecessary limitations in 
the work of both psychoanalysis and child psycholo- 
gists resulting from the fact that each group has too 
largely by-passed the work of the other; and limi- 
tations . . . due to their common slowness to consider 
constitutional differences and their implications for 
personality development.” Differences in the ways 
each field has developed and potential areas for co- 
operation are considered. 47 references—W. A. 
Varvel. 

5174, Pius XII. Applied psychology: Address 
of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to the Rome Con- 
gress of the International Association of Applied 
Psychology, April 10, 1958. "Washington, D. C.: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1958. 16 p.— 
This address is a response to a request of the congress 
for a clarification insofar as possible of differences of 
opinion between psychologists and theologians which 
give rise to uncertainties in ideas and action; espe- 
cially, in the use of tests and the responsibility of the 
psychologist. Answers are given by reference to the 
religious and moral aspects of personality and the 
object ‘of psychology from which basic principles are 
derived. The application of these principles will 
guide the conscience of the psychologist in the in- 
dividual case.—D. J. Wack. P 

5175. Ritter, James Harry. A preliminary study 
of social IA factors in American psy- 
chological leadership, 1892-1952. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 1521-1524.—Abstract. | j^ 

5176. Van Peype, W. F. De Psycholoog zijn 
eigen beste inscrit [Is the psychologist his 
own best instrument?] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 
13, 332-343.—It is stated that in psychology both the 
intuitive and the scientific theoretical approach are 
necessary but not sufficient in themselves. n 
psychologist prefers an inituitive approach he ob iges 
himself to a scientific investigation of intuition itself. 
It is demonstrated how this can be realized by an 
analysis of the vocabulary of a given psychologist, 
and how a factor analysis of his principal categories 
can be made in about the same way as 15 done with 
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a test battery, whereby the factors found indicates the 
structure of the individual psychologist's intuition, 
The same method could be applied to a working team, 
This idea is illustrated with a factual example of such 
a procedure.—R. Н. Houwink. 


5177. West, Robert W. (Brooklyn Coll.) Ibi 
Fuistis. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 26-31.— The history 
of the American Speech and Hearing Association,— 
M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 5035, 6351, 6385, 6942) 
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5178. Alliez, J., & Moutin, P. Troubles endo- 
criniens dans les phacomatoses. [Endocrine dis- 
turbances in the phakomatosis.] Ann. med.-psychol., 
1958, 1(4), 603-623.—The psychological, psychi- 
atric, and endocrinologic aspects of the diseases 
grouped under the general term of phakomatosis are 
presented, with the emphasis placed on the endocrine 
changes occurring in the neurofibromatosis of Reck- 
linghausen and the tuberous sclerosis of Bourne- 
ville.—M. D. Stein. 


5179. Bartley, S. Howard. Fatigue and inade- 
quacy. Physiol. Rev., 1957, 37, 301-324.—An ex- 
tensive critical review of the work done on fatigue 
during the past 10 years, including a preliminary 
statement which clarifies what is to be meant by the 
term fatigue—S. H. Bartley. 


5180. Birchfield, R. L, Sieker, H. O., & Heyman, 
A. (Duke U. Medical Center) Alterations in blood 
gases during natural sleep and narcolepsy: A cor- 
relation with the electroencephalographic stages 
of sleep. Neurology, 1958, 8, 107-112.—11 normal 
Ss and 8 narcoleptic patients were given tests for 
arterial blood gases during the different stages of 
wakefulness indicated by electroencephalographic rec- 
ords. Normal Ss demonstrated a mild hypercapnia 
and hypoxia and a slight lowering of pH during sleep, 
Awake narcoleptic Ss tended to show values for blood 
gases similar to those seen in normal Ss asleep.—L, Г. 
O'Kelly. 

5181. Biriukova, Z. I. Osobennosti dykhatel'nykh 
usloxnykh refleksov u zdorovogo vzroslogo chelo- 
veka. [Features of respiratory conditioned reflexes 
in healthy adult man.] Zh. vyssh. тегуп. Deiatel., 
1958, 8, 338-345.—The formation of respiratory con- 
ditioned reflexes to auditory stimuli (400 cps) was 
studied, utilizing the unconditioned reflex of inter- 
rupted respiration on inhalation of ammonia. In most 
Ss the conditioned respiratory reflex was elaborated 
on the average after 30 combinations of the condi- 
tioned with the unconditioned stimulus. When the 
direct conditioned stimulus is replaced by a verbal 
one, the conditioned respiratory reflex is formed after 
the first combination. —/. D. London. 

5182. Callaway, Enoch, III, & Dembo, Donald. 
(U. Maryland Coll. Medicine) Narrowed atten- 
tion: A psychological phenomenon that accom- 
panies a certain physiological change. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 74-90.—A common 
“neurophysiological factor” is hypothesized and called 
central sympathomimetic activity.” When this fac- 
tor is increased, Ss should respond less to things out- 
side the immediate scene (narrowed attention). Ex- 
periments with human Ss include changes in size 
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matching produced by amyl nitrite, by epinephrine, and 
by methamphetamine; changes in muscle response to 
loud sounds produced by nerve gases, amyl nitrite, 
and methamphetamine; changes in galvanic skin re- 
sponse produced by methamphetamine, and changes 
in guessing behavior accompanied by methampheta- 
mine dosage. All results were in line with the hy- 
pothesis. It is concluded that chemical agents as well 
as emotional factors can induce a state of narrowed 
attention. It is judged that “stimulation of the re- 
ticular activating system may inhibit sensory function 
and that this function is a part of the central sym- 
pathomimetic activation that is linked most directly 
to narrowed attention.”—L. A, Pennington. 


5183. Deane, С. E., & Zeaman, D. (U. Con- 
necticut) Human heart rate during anxiety. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 103-106.—“10 human adults 
were instructed that following a series of numbers 
presented visually, a shock would occur. During the 
signals, heart rate accelerated over a previously meas- 
ured base level, After a single shock trial, the ac- 
celeration disappeared, being replaced late in the num- 
ber series by a cardiac deceleration. 9 of 10 records 
showed both effects. Several respiratory measures 
were found to be unrelated to the cardiac effects. Ex- 
planations of the change in form of the cardiac re- 
sponse were sought in terms of a change in anxiety 
level, and in terms of a possible distinction between 
anxiety and fear.” —C. H. Ammons. 


5184. Kulka, J. Peter; Roos, Thomas B., Dam- 
min, Gustave J., & Blair, Joseph R. (USA Med. 
Res. Lab, Fort Knox, Ky.) Physiopathology of 
cold injury: Cutaneous circulation in the feet of 
rabbits following prolonged exposure to sub-freez- 
ing air. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 326. 
ii, 19 p—The cutaneous circulation following cold 
exposure was studied in the depilated hind feet of 
rabbits which had been kept at an ambient air tem- 
perature of — 25° C. until varying degrees of tissue 
freezing had occurred. Alterations in blood flow 
were demonstrated by means of skin temperature 
measurements, intravenous injection of fluorescein or 
other vital dyes, India ink perfusion, and gross and 
microscopic examinations. The following functional 
or anatomic changes were found to contribute to cir- 
culatory impairment in the skin of the frozen foot 
after thawing: persistent ateriospasm, limitation of 
capillary circulation to focal regions, abnormal shunt- 
ing of blood from arteries to veins, secondary capil- 
lary stasis, and thrombosis.—R. V. Hamilton. 

5185. Lengli, L. L. Gormonal’nyi sinergizm v 
reaktsiiakh na stress. [Hormonal synergism in re- 
actions to stress.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 153- 
158.—A condensed text in Russian is provided of the 
paper read by the author at the plenary session of the 
Leningrad Society of Physiologists in April, 1957.— 
I. D. London. 

5186. Loomis, T. A., & West, T. C. (U. Wash- 
ington School Medicine) The influence of alcohol 
on automobile driving ability. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1958, 19, 30-46.—In laboratory apparatus 
constructed to simulate a driving situation, Ss showed 
direct relationship between blood alcohol concentra- 
tion and extent of impairment of driving functions. 
Significant impairment was demonstrated with con- 
centration of 0.05%; and at 0.15%, a commonly ac- 
cepted criterion in some states, performance has de- 
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creased to about two-thirds of control values.—JV. L, 
Wilkins. 

5187. Luthe, Wolfgang. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen über den Einfluss des autogenen Train- 
ings auf die Atmung. [Experimental studies of the 
influence of autogenous training on respiration.] Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 89—97.—An ex- 
perimental study of the effects of the 6 verbal stimuli 
in the first level of autogeneous training on the fre- 
quency and depth of thoracic and abdominal respira- 
tion. Ss were 15 healthy persons who had undergone 
autogenous training. Findings revealed a progres- 
sive slowing of frequency and deepening of abdominal 
respiration (optimalization of function) for each of 
the first 4 stimuli and a return to normal with the last 
2 stimuli. Discussion of possible neurophysiological 
mediating mechanisms.—E. И. Eng. 


5188. Maniscola, Charles S. The effects of a 
stimulus of 100,000 cycles per second upon certain 
physiological and psychological functioning of 7th 
and 8th grade boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1485.—Abstract, 


5189. Michael, Ernest D., Jr. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) Stress adaptation through exer- 
cise. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 
1957, 28, 50-54.The effect of exercise on the ad- 
renals and the autonomic nervous system is reviewed. 
The theory that repeated exercise “conditions” the 
Stress adaptation mechanism is supported. Adjusta- 
bility to stress results from an increased sensitivity of 
the adrenal glands, thus utilizing the greater efficiency 
produced by the exercise program. 25 references.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5190. Nafe, John Paul, & Kenshalo, Daniel R. 
(Florida State U.) Stimulation and neural re- 
sponse. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 199-208.—Re- 
sults from experiments on the rat and the frog sup- 
port the conclusion that “movement of tissue is the 
adequate stimulus for nerve fibers under conditions 
which would arouse pressure-sensations in humans. 
Adaptation, i.e., the reduction and cessation of aroused 
nerve impulses, is due to lack of stimulation.” The 
findings also “confirm the conclusions of Nafe and 
Wagoner as to pressure-sensations and sensory adap- 


tation."—R. Н. Waters. 


5191. Papez, James W. Columbus State Hosp. 
Columbus, Ohio) Vise bar its К [олем 
parts and their connections, J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1958, 126, 40-56.—The olfactory, visceral, hippo- 
campal, and hypothalamic neural mechanisms and 
their interconnections are described in their function- 
ing as the visceral brain or limbic lobe. Their role 


in subserving the biological individual 
are explained.—N, Н, pues por 
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and that “under certain circumstances the antagonist 
takes in the coordination of precise movements.”— 
I. D. London. 


5193. Rohracher, Н. (0. Vienna) Muscular 
micro-activity (“Microvibration”) as an indicator 
of psychological tension. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 150.—The frequency of muscular microactivity 
ranged from 7-11 cps in normal Ss, and amplitude 
during relaxation from 1-5 microns. Muscular ten- 
sion increased amplitude as did situational stress in- 
duced by administration of intelligence tests, an- 
nouncement of impending electrical shock, or delayed 
auditory feedback of S's own speech. Variability 
among Ss was marked.—C. H. Ammons. 


5194. Shmavonian, Barour M. Methodological 
study of vasomotor conditioning in human sub- 
jects, Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1503.—A bstract. 


5195. Slonim, A. D. Mezhdunarodnyi sim- 
pozium po fiziologii truda v Chekhoslovakii. [In- 
ternational symposium on the physiology of work in 
Czechoslovakia.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 698.— 
A short account is given of the symposium on the 
physiology of athletic and work performance, held in 
Czechoslovakia in Dec., 1957. Most of the papers 
were developed within the framework of Pavlovian 
conditioned-reflex theory and reported on research 
(much on the acquirement of motor habits and skills) 
utilizing its methodology.—I. D. London. 


5196. Spitz, H. H. (Edward R. Johnstone Train- 
ing and Research Center, Bordentown, N. J.) Neural 
satiation in the spiral aftereffect and similar move- 
ment aftereffects. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 207— 
213.— Based on the Koehler-Wallach theory of satia- 
tion, a neurophysiological explanation of movement 
aftereffects, with particular reference to the spiral 
aftereffect, is proposed. The results of research with 
the spiral aftereffect pose difficult problems for any 
explanation of this phenomenon, and the present pro- 
posal is presented only as a preliminary hypothesis to 
be tested further and eventually modified.”—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


5197. Stromgren, Erik. (U. Aarhus) Genetics 
and mental health. Children, 1958, 5, 49-54.—The 
author presents some current theories on genetics and 
mental health: the study of twins, genealogical meth- 
ods, making a census, mental deficiency, a genetically 
Known psychosis, schizophrenia, neuroses and psy- 
chopathy, and genes and the future—S. М. Amatora. 


E Whalen, William J. QU ries den 
ngeles) Apparent exception to the "all or 

law in Жү muscle. Science, 1958, 127, 468-469. 
— Recently my co-workers and I observed an apparent 
contradiction to this principle [the “all or none law]. 
We were repetitively stimulating at threshold voltage, 
an excised cat papillary muscle in saline bath by 
means of mass platinum electrodes lying alongside the 
muscle. When the stimulus voltage was suddenly 
doubled, the contractions, after a few seconds delay, 
became gradually more forceful until they were about 
100% above the previous level. When the voltage 
Was returned to the threshold value, the contractions 
after some delay, returned to the base line. „Тһе 
phenomenon was repeatable, and all cat papillary 
muscles (18 in all) have shown this response in vary- 
ing degrees. With a tenfold increase in stimulating 
Voltage, the augmentation was much more pro- 
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nounced.” In isolated strips of cat atria "under simi- 
lar conditions, strong stimulation produced an initial 
depression then a post-high-voltage rise in the con- 
traction strength.” Hypotheses regarding the phe- 
nomena and their implications are discussed A E 
Lachman. 

5199. Zolina, Z. M., Kranivintseva, S. L, Baba- 
eva, E. A, & Podoba, E. V. K fiziologicheskomu 
obosnovaniiu rezhima rabotay na konveiere. [On 
the physiological basis for work-regimen on the con- 
уеуог.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 89-96.—“Varia- 
tions of fitness within the workday” were assessed in 
terms of stability of the “dynamic stereotype.” Dis- 
turbances of the latter due to the onset of fatigue, may 
generally be detected towards the end of each work 
period, especially during the second half of a shift 
when time employed for individual operations be- 
comes longer and variable, output is lowered, and 
latency of motor reactions is increased. Toward the 
end of the working day, “functional lability of the 
visual analyzer” is enhanced, attention becomes less 
stable, and in some cases pulse rates are quickened. 
Among the recommendations from the research under- 
taken are: additional rest periods appropriately dis- 
tributed, “warming up” exercise at the start of the 
workday and during special pauses, alteration of work 
places at the conveyor, variation of conveyor belt 
speed in accordance with a suggested schedule, The 
value of these recommendations are said to be con- 
firmed in practice.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 5061, 5065, 5069, 5071, 5244, 
5492, 5578, 5718, 5765, 6728) 


Nervous SYSTEM 


5200. Albe-Fessard, D., & Rougeul, A. (Cent. 
Nat. Rech. Sci, Paris) Activitiés d'origine som- 
esthésique évoquées sur le cortex non-spécifique 
du chat anesthésié au chloralose: Róle du centre 
médian du thalamus. [Activity of somesthetic origin 
evoked in the nonspecific cortex of the cat anesthe- 
tized with chloralose: Role of the centrum medianum 
of the thalamus.] EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 
131-152.—Bilateral positive responses of short la- 
tency are evoked in well-localized foci of the non- 
specific cortex. The impulses arriving at these as- 
sociative foci have not travelled through cortico-cor- 
tical connections from primary areas. Bilaterality is 
not due to callosal connections. Afferent way-sta- 
tions include the centrum medianum and the inferior 
border of the primary projection nucleus, and bi- 
laterality is attributed to interconnections between 
the 2 centra mediana.—R. J. Ellingson. 


5201. Aleksanian, A. M. O mekhanizme vnu- 
trennego tormozheniia. [On the mechanism of in- 
ternal inhibition.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 
8, 64-72.—Data and argument are adduced to demon- 
strate that cortical inhibition is not something en- 
tirely different from processes to be observed in the 
lower divisions of the nervous system and that dis- 
inhibition, phase states, and neuroses may be better 
understood in the light of the author’s theory which 
is related to the above—/. D. London. 


5202. Alekseev, M. A. Nekotorye zamechaniia 
po povodu tochki zreniia P, K. Anokhina na af- 
ferentnyi apparat uslovnogo refleksa. [Some re- 
marks with reference to the point of view of P. K. 
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Anokhin concerning the afferential apparatus of the 
conditioned reflex.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 
8, 453-465.—Anokhin's “theory of afferential feed- 
back" and "theory of acceptor of action" are subjected 
to criticism. They are held to be too much under the 
influence of a prematurely extrapolated cybernetic ap- 
proach to brain action. The path, pointed out by 
Pavlov, still remains the only one which promises to 
lead to future research really contributing to solution 
of the many problems of higher nervous activity.— 
I. D. London. 

5203. Aslanov, A. S. Voprosy sovmestnoi deia- 
tel’nosti pervoi i vtoroi signal’nykh sistem v norme 
i patologii. [Problems on the joint activity of the 
first and second signal systems in normal and patho- 
logical states.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 
142-147.—Summaries are provided of papers read at 
the 1957 meeting on problems of the joint activity of 
the 2 Pavlovian signal systems, held under the 
auspices of the Institute of Higher Nervous Activity 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences,.—/. D. London. 


5204. Bartley, S. Howard. Some facts and con- 
cepts regarding the neurophysiology of the optic 
pathway. Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 60, 775-791—A 
contribution to a recent symposium on visual mecha- 
nisms held in Bethesda, Maryland in September, 1957. 
It contains a definition of vision, description of bright- 
ness enhancement, and of the alternation of response 
theory to account for brightness of the target in in- 
termittent stimulation. Discussion of certain other 
works is appended.—S. Н. Bartley. 

5205. Brodal, Alf. (U. Oslo) The reticular 
formation of the brain stem. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1957. 87 p. $3.00.—The author 
holds that “The reticular formation is not diffusely 
organized but is subdivided into several regions which 
differ with regard to their cytoarchitecture, fiber con- 
nections and intrinsic organization. These regions, 
however, cannot be considered as being independent 
of each other, since their fiber connections provide 
ample possibilities for interaction and collaboration 
between the various regions. . . . Morphological data 
justify a definite distinction between ‘lateral’ and 
‘medial’ areas of the non-cerebellar projecting part 
... the medial regions . . . are chiefly concerned with 
what may be called the ‘effector’ functions . . . the 
lateral regions may be more adapted to serve 'recep- 
tive' or 'associative' functions," Major emphasis is 
on anatomical data. 213 references.—M. L. Simmel. 


5206. Brooks, V. B., & Wilson, V. J. (Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, №. Y.) Lo- 
calization of stretch reflexes by recurrent in- 
hibition. Science, 1958, 127, 472-473.—"1t is the 
purpose of this report to show that the antidromic in- 
hibition which results from spinal motoneuron ac- 
tivity represents a . . . discriminatory mechanism; 
it creates a negative feedback that is instrumental to 
the localization of stretch reflexes and thus aids in 
the control of fine movement." Relevant research is 
cited and original research data are presented in 3 
figures. A comparison was made between the actions 
of an anticholinergic drug on the inhibition of neigh- 
boring motoneurons, the electrical signs of activity 
in Renshaw cells, and the antidromic electrotonus of 
motoneurons reflecting current between them as re- 
corded on ventral roots. "Tt is concluded from the 
evidence described . . . that the recurrent inhibitory 
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system tends to confine stretch reflexes to their paths - 
of afferent origin."—$S. J. Lachman. 


5207. Chow, Kao Liang, & Orbach, J. (U. Chi- 
cago) The performance of visual discriminations 
presented tachistoscopically in monkeys with tem- 
poral neocortical ablations. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 636-640.—Monkeys with bitemporal 
and bifrontal cortical lesions failed to show deficit on 
visual discrimination problems. “These results may 
be interpreted as evidence that visual attentiveness is 
not disturbed by temporal neocortical lesions in mon- 
keys."—L. I. O'Kelly. 


5208. Danilov, I. V. Narusheniia vysshei ner- 
упої deiatel'nosti sobak pri asinkhronnom sveto- 
vom razdrazhenii. [Disturbances of higher nervous 
activity in dogs with asynchronous photic stimula- 
tion.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 537-545.— 
In the first series of experiments on 2 dogs, nonmul- 
tiple intermittent photic stimuli of different fre- 
quencies were presented separately to the right and 
left eyes. In a second series on 4 dogs, different 
geometrical figures were separately presented to 
each eye simultaneously: a circle to the right 
eye and a cross to the left, with different fre- 
quencies for each of the eyes. The data, obtained 
thereby, show that asynchronous photic stimulation of 
both visual receptors in the dog leads to the develop- 
ment of neurotic disturbances, attended by "compul- 
sive motor reactions" of the extremities. “Тһе prin- 
ciple of parity is [thus] an indispensable condition 
for the normal functioning of the visual analyzer."— 
I. D. London. 


5209. Drever, James. (U. Edinburgh) Further 
observations on the relation between EEG and 
visual imagery. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 270- 
276.—Bilateral EEG records were taken on 85 Ss 
from the occipito-parietal region. At the same time 
the Ss were asked to take a test which requires visual 
activity. Results that the EEG record is characteris- 
tic of the individual but that scores on the test are 
unrelated to EEG. Nor does the EEG record support 
the hypothesis of 3 different types.—R. H. Waters. 


5210. Dzhurdzhea, K., Strungaru, G., & Dumi- 
tresku, E. O zavisimosti urovnia protsessov voz- 
buzhdeniia i tormozheniia ot tonusa kory mozga. 
[On the dependence of level of the excitatory and in- 
hibitory processes on tonus of the cortex of the brain.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel, 1958, 8, 403-409.—The 
influence of changes in tonus of the cerebral cortex 
on the excitatory and inhibitory processes were stud- 
ied in 5 dogs through alternation of the "stereotypes 
of conditioned salivary and motor alimentary re- 
flexes.” The limit of intensity of the excitatory proc- 
ess proved to differ in every case, depending on 
whether the animal was studied in an experimental 
chamber or under conditions of unrestricted move- 


ment, in which latter case a hi rest 
observed.—I. D. London. тиеу шуа апа 


5211. Faulkner, Robert F, & Hyde, Jane E. 
(U. California Medical Center, Los Angeles) Co- 
ordinated eye and body movements evoked by 
brainstem stimulation in decerebrated cats. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 171-182.—Stimulation was 
achieved through a concentric electrode producing a 
train of Square waves at 250 per sec., 0.3 sec. pulse 
duration, intensities of 0.25-3 V, total duration up 
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to 5 sec. Many sites in the midbrain yielded co- 
ordinate eye movement responses, but 15% of the 
sites produced dissociated movements of the 2 eyes. 
Some differences in results are shown on comparing 
decerebrated with encéphale isolé preparations, In 
the present experiments the head was fixed but eye 
movements were in the same direction as the head 
movements exhibited by stimulation of equivalent sites 
in animals with freely movable heads—G. West- 
heimer. 

5212. Fellman, J. Н. (0. Oregon Medical School) 
Epinephrine metabolites and pigmentation in the 
central nervous system in a case of phenylpyruvic 
oligophrenia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1958, 
21, 58-62.— "Two sites of aromatic amino-acid me- 
tabolism were examined in post-mortem material from 
an individual who died with phenylpyruvic oligo- 
phrenia—the adrenal gland and pigment cells in the 
central nervous system. The adrenal extracts con- 
tained epinephrine, norepinephrine, tyrosine, methio- 
nine, and phenylalanine. Extracts from normal ad- 
renal glands contain epinephrine, norepinephrine, and 
phenylalanine. The cells of the substantia nigra and 
locus coeruleus did not contain pigment. The im- 
plications of these observations to the disease and 
to pigment formation are discussed.” 21 references. 
—М. L. Simmel. 

5213. Freedman, Daniel X., & Fenichel, Gerald. 
(Yale U.) Effect of midbrain lesion on experi- 
mental allergy. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 
79, 164-169.— Laboratory induction in guinea pigs of 
an asthma-like experimental allergy was character- 
ized by 2 behavioral phases, tracheobronchial irrita- 
tion followed by the lethal phase. “Bilaterally sym- 
metrical lesions in the midbrain reticulum at the level 
of the superior colliculus inhibited anaphylaxis and 
abolished the facilitation of expiratory secretory and 
motor mechanisms of the second (lethal) phase. ... 
It is surmised that a heightened readiness for re- 
sponse of midbrain mechanisms may characterize 
the allergic person." —L. A, Pennington. 


5214, Frenkel’, G. М. Élektroéntsefalografiche- 
skoe issledovanie bol’nykh zhi zofreniei s ipokhon- 
dricheskim sindronom. [Electroencephalographic 
investigation of schizophrenics with hypochondriac 
syndrome.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 509- 
516.—EEG’s of 56 hypochondriacs (40 schizophrenics 
and 16 neurotics) were recorded. Low amplitudes 
predominated in the EEG’s of both groups, and in 
most cases the alpha rhythm was feebly expressed, 
with mean frequency close to its lower limit. An 
intravenous injection of 10-20 ml. of 0.25% solution 
of novocaine markedly normalized the electrical ас- 
tivity of the cortex in 15-20 min. Patients with a 
hypochondriac syndrome are thus characterized by 
lowered cortical tone.—/. D. London. rud 

5215, Friedlander, W. J. (VA Hosp, Boston, 
Mass.) Electroencephalographic alpha rate in 
adults as a function of age. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 
29-31—Alpha rate of 814 patients with normal 
EEGs was studied to determine whether there is al- 
teration in the normal brain-wave frequency pattern 
in the adult. A significant relationship was found 
for bidecade age groups and the counted alpha tie 

n increasing percentage of 8 or 9 per second оү; 
alpha rate was found аз age increased.—D. T. Her- 
man, 
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5216. , F. J., Ades, Н. W., & Fry, W, J. (U; 
Illinois) oduction of reversible changes in the 
central nervous system by ultrasound. Science, 
1958, 127, 83-84.—"Relatively recent electrophysio- 
logical investigations indicate that reversible suppres- 
sion of transmission along neural pathways can be 
accomplished by applying a controlled dosage of ultra- 
sonic radiation at various sites along these pathways. 
By irradiating with ultrasound in the lateral genicu- 
late nucleus it is possible to suppress temporarily the 
potential usually evoked in the visual cortex in re- 
sponse to a light stimulus, It should be noted that 
this effect is produced by a dosage of ultrasound 
which does not cause any histologically observable 
lesion in the tissue. This ultrasonic technique of pro- 
ducing reversible changes offers unique opportunities 
for three-dimensional mapping of central nervous sys- 
tem function.” Тһе technique is described. “Ex- 
periments are in progress to quantify further the con- 
ditions for producing controlled reversibility and to 
determine the site or sites (synapses, axons, cell 
bodies) of action of the sound."—S. J. Lachman. 


5217. Garoutte, Bill, & Aird, Robert В. (U. Cali- 
fornia School Medicine, San Francisco) Studies on 
the cortical pacemaker: Synchrony and asyn- 
chrony of bilaterally recorded alpha and beta ac- 
tivity. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 259-268, 
—By charting the times elapsed between peaks of 
normal alpha and beta waves recorded simultaneously 
from right and left homologous areas in 52 human 58, 
an attempt was made to deduce the probable source 
for rhythmic control of those normal frequencies. A 
subcortical pacemaker is proposed as the control 
mechanism. Shifting bilateral synchrony may be due 
to either: occasional partial escape of the cortical 
rhythm from deep control or oscillation of the pri- 
mary source of the rhythm from side to side,—K. J 
Ellingson. 

5218. Gitis, E. I. Vliianie eles a krovi i 
belkovogo krovozamenitelia BK-8 na vysshuiu 
nervnuiu deiatel'nost' zhivotnykh (belykh krys). 
[Influence of blood and protein blood substitute 
(BK-8) transfusion on higher nervous activity in 
animals pu rats)]. Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1958, 8, 418-430.—Experiments elaborating motor ali- 
mentary conditioned reflexes in 30 white rats were 
conducted with ascertainment of types of nervous 
system. Transfusion was undertaken in doses of 5 
and and 15 ml. per 1 kg. of the animal's weight, 
utilizing blood and BK-8 blood substitute, In most 
of the rats the transfusion resulted in inhibition of 
conditioned-reflex activity the first days following 
transfusion with subsequent restoration and intensi- 
fication of the conditioned reflexes. The magnitude 
and duration of changes occurring in the higher nerv- 
ous activity of the rats were dependent on the amount 
of blood transfused and on their type of nervous sys- 
ќет.—/. D. London. ^ 

5219. Goldring, Sidney; O'Leary, James La 
King, Robert B. (Washington U. School Medicine) 
Singly and repetitively evoked potentials in hu- 
man cerebral cortex with D.C. changes. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 233-240.—Studies were 
done on 15 human Ss during neurosurgery. Dendritic 
and radiation Rs in the cortex are described. Steady 
potential changes accompanied these responses when 
repetitively evoked. In most a negative shift was re- 
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corded at frequencies of 6-100/sec, The magnitude 
and duration of the shift increased with rise in rate 
of stimulation. Electrically induced cortical con- 
vulsoid activity was associated with a negative SP 
shift. As the paroxysms ended, SP shifted toward 
the baseline, followed by a positive shift coinciding 
with the iso-electric postictal phase.—R. J. Ellingson. 

5220. Kann, J. Central nervous system disturb- 
ance and the behavior problem child. Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1957, 24, 161-176.—Of the total sample of 
56 Ss, 30% had normal, 36% borderline, and 34% 
abnormal EEG readings. No change in behavior 
resulted from the administration of Mesantoin. The 
relationship between abnormal EEG findings and be- 
havior is established. Conflicting reports in the 
literature may be considered due to faulty sampling. 
The pharmacological approach to therapy merits fur- 
ther study.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

5221. Kats, К.  Élektroéntsefalograficheskoe 
izuchenie reflektornoi deiatel'nosti cheloveka. [An 
electroencephalographic study of reflex activity in 
man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 499-508.— 
The elaboration of a motor conditioned reflex, uti- 
lizing Lvanoy-Smolenskii’s method, is accompanied by 
general and local changes in the EEG. No changes 
are recorded in the EEG as the conditioned motor re- 
flex stabilizes; in some cases, however, slow waves 
still show ae Elaboration of differentiation brings 
on a general depression in the EEG and sometimes 
slow waves of a generalized nature, A nonspecific 
response is observed in the EEG whenever photic, 
tactile, and auditory stimuli are applied, being most 
Коош in the occipital central region of both 

hemispheres and reaching its maximum amplitude 
only after several presentations of the stimulus. Fre- 
uent stimulation leads to changes in form or to the 
isappearance of the nonspecific response. As stimu- 
lations are repeated, a generalization of the nonspe- 
cific response occurs, and it may be recorded in other 
regions of the brain. A conditioned nonspecific re- 
sponse to time is also obtainable —/. D. London. 

5222, Kennard, Margaret А., Schwartzman, A. 
E, & Millar, T. P. (Fort Steilacoom, Wash.) 
Sleep, consciousness, and the alpha electroen- 
cephalographic rhythm, AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat,, 1958, 79, 328-335.—100 children (7-18 years 
of age) with behavior disorders were studied by spe- 
cialists from 6 fields, Selected results indicated “the 
presence of a stable alpha wave form to be related to 
wakefulness in the laboratory setting and to behavior 
disorders (sociopathy) other than those of thinking 
or of hallucinations and delusions, Ss with unstable 
EEG records . . . had a relatively high tendency to- 
ward thought disorder and toward drowsiness, But 
abnormal EEG's, particularly those with irregular 
dysrhythmic frontal patterns, were found most often 
associated with such changes in awareness, Such pat- 
terns occurred most often in the series among schizo- 
phrenic Ss and those with organic brain disorders, but 
the drowsy tendency is related to the EEG dysrythmia 
regardless of diagnosis." TI he findings suggest that 
frontal-pole dysfunction, increased sensitivity, and 
consequent alpha disorganization comprise the most 
frequently encountered pattern disturbance among 
Ss with disorders of behavior.—L. A, Pennington. 

5223. Kolle, Kurt. (U. Nervenklinik München) 

Die Opfer der nationalsozialistischen Verfolgung 
in psychiatrischer Sicht. [The victims of national 
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socialistic persecution viewed psychiatrically.] Mer- 
venarst, 1958, 29, 148-158.—From 1953 till 1956 (at 
the author’s hospital), 216 medical evaluations were 
made of claims for restitution by persons who had suf- 
fered neuropsychiatric damage. 155 were Jews; 10 
were Gypsies, who had been sterilized; and 79 had 
organic brain damage (10 due to epidemic typhus). 
Older people were more vulnerable in developing exog- 
enous psychic symptoms. Younger patients experi- 
enced an interruption of their normal maturation. 
The author illustrates the problems, discusses the dif- 
ficulties in evaluation, and gives a statistical review in 
2 tables.—M. Kaelbling. 

5224. Koniukhova, V. A. Sravnitel'naia otsenka 
razlichnykh metodik izucheniia vysshei deiatel'- 
nosti svinei. [Comparative estimation of various 
methods for studying higher nervous activity in pigs.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiaiel., 1958, 8, 410-417.—The 
"motor alimentary method," that is, the food-procur- 
ing method, for studying higher nervous activity in 
pigs "fully corresponds to the biological and mor- 
phophysiological peculiarities of these animals" and, 
hence, is most satisfactory. The motor electrodefen- 
sive method is the least satisfactory way of studying 
conditioned-reflex activity of pigs. In experiments 
over a period of time the use of the method results 
in neurotic reactions which make it difficult to discern 
the "features of the animals’ higher nervous activity.” 
The alimentary secretory method cannot be applied in 
studying conditioned-reflex activity in pigs, owing to 
the instability of the salivary conditioned reaction 
and its very low magnitude—/. D. London. 

5225. Krylov, O. A. O sviazi izmeneniia vysshei 
nerynoi deitel’nosti i soderzhaniia broma v krovi 
u obez'ian (Pavian Gamadrilov) v ontogeneze. 
[On the connection of alteration of higher nervous 
activity and of bromine content in the blood of simians 
(Papio Hamadryas) in ontogenesis.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 358-365.—Bromine content 
in the blood of 55 baboons (6 days to 18 years of age) 
was analyzed. Simultaneously, a correlated study was 
made of the orienting reaction and conditioned motor 
alimentary reflexes to auditory and visual stimuli in 
a number of the animals in each age group. During 
the period of increased bromine content in the blood 
(2-2,5 months to 5 years of age), orienting-investiga- 
tory reaction and conditioned reflex activity develop 
to a degree approaching the level of higher nervous 
activity in the adult animal, High bromine level 
coincides with “great motor activity of the animal 
(play activity) and the beginning of its independent 
life."—J, D. London. 

5226. Liberson, W. T. (VA Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) Electroencephalography. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 114, 593-596.—The past year's progress 
in electroencephalography is reviewed by means of a 
brief summary of the EEG and related sessions of the 
First International Congress of Neurological Sciences 
held last July in Brussels—N. Н. Pronko. 

5227. Linkovskii, G. B. O mozge kak sisteme 
avtonomnoi “pamiati.” [On the brain as a system 
of autonomous “memory.”| Biofizika, 1958, 3, 385- 
390.—The thesis is proposed and developed that the 
brain from the mathematical point of view is an “as- 
semblage of auto-oscillatory systems with feedback.” 
These systems are described by means of “functional 
equations with lagging argument.” The action of 
these systems is electrochemical. On the basis of the 
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foregoing the question of human memory is examined 
and a mathematical theory of dynamic memory de- 
veloped. Analysis demonstrates the existence of 2 
systems of autonomous memory: one of “absolute 
memory”; another of “relative memory.” The brain 
is held to possess “dynamic relative memory,” al- 
though in certain parts of the brain “purely static 
memory" may exist.—I. D. London. 

5228. Liubimov, N. N. Elektricheskie izmene- 
niia v strukturakh kory i gipotalamusa v protsesse 
stanovleniia  pishchevogo  uslovnogo  refleksa. 
[Electrical changes in the structures of the cortex and 
the hypothalamus in the process of formation of an 
alimentary conditioned reflex.] Zh. vyssh. mervm. 
Deiatel., 1958, 8, 560-569.—In an electroencephalo- 
graphic study made of various structures of the cortex 
and the hypothalamus when elaborating conditioned 
alimentary reflexes in dogs, it was found that the 
structures of the orbital and anterior Sylvian con- 
volutions, the lateral hypothalamic zone, and the 
medial hypothalamic nucleus participates in the con- 
ditioned alimentary reflex. “A comparison of elec- 
trical changes occurring in the structures of the cor- 
tex and the hypothalamus under investigation during 
the isolated action of a conditioned stimulus and dur- 
ing eating shows that conditioned and unconditioned 
alimentary excitations proceed differently in time, in 
intensity, and in degree of generalization in the cor- 
tical and hypothalamic representations of the alimen- 
tary reactions,” —I. D. London. 

5229. Livshits, N. N. Delstvie polia ul'travyso- 
koi chastoty na funktsii nervnoi sistemy. [Action 
of ultra high frequency field on the functions of the 
nervous system.] Biofizika, 1958, 3, 426-437.—The 
author presents a survey of research on the action of 
ultra high frequency fields on the functions of the 
nervous system and examines the implications of this 
research. 91 references—I. D. London. 


5230. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Latent effects of chronic whole-body irradiation on 
the performance of monkeys on the spatial de- 
layed-response problem. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep. 1958, No. 58-50. 3 p—8 normal, 13 low-dose 
irradiated, and 13 high-dose irradiated rhesus mon- 
keys were tested for 24 trials a day over a 16-day 
period on a 10-second delayed-response problem, 
Previous delayed-response testing had failed to ава. 
entiate these groups during the first 100 days fol pwi 
ing the radiation exposure to which the experiment: 
animals had been subjected 2 years prior to the ш: 
tion of the present experiment. The results 0! : е 
present experiment demonstrated that: (a) es y- 
pothesis of a facilitation of delayed-response Pe hn 
ance by monkeys as a latent effect of whole- y 
irradiation is tenable. D Normal monkeys can end 
do perform as efficiently at some points in nM 
chronic irradiated monkeys, but they appear to su! xi 
interference from stimulus factors extraneous to 80 
tion of the problem at hand. RA KERA 

5231. un,H.W. Thewakingbrain. Spring- 
field, i E harles C Thomas, 1958. viii, 138 p. 
$4.75.—In the historical introduction the author traces 


ts of localization of func- 
the development of concep! e aed 


tion to the brain stem and its nonspecific r 5 
tem, which exerts its influence, “caudally upon с 
levels to influence both reflex and other HM 
tivity; rostrally and ventrally upon hypothalamic 
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m mechanisms through which influences can 
exerted upon visceral and endocrine functions; 
cephalically upon the diencephalic and rhinencephalic 
brain, where affect and emotion now reign instead 
of in the heart; and, more cephalically and dorsally 
still, upon the neocortex of the cerebral hemispheres 
which, with its interconnected thalamic and basal 
ganglionic masses, subserves higher sensory, motor 
ps intellectual performance," 199 references,—R, 
"unter, 


5232. Masland, Richard L, (Wake Forest Coll.) 
Higher cerebral functions. Annu, Rev. Physiol, 
1958, 20, 533-558,— The material is organized and re- 
viewed in terms of the following topics: reticular вуз- 
tem and the maintenance of consciousness; anatomy 
and function of the rhinencephalon; localization of 
and mental imagery, personality, and the EEG. 57 
references,—M. J, Wayner, Jr. 

5233. Maslova, N. P. Izmenenie élektroéntse- 
оре u bol'nykh nevrozom (пеугавќепіеї) 
v sostoianii bodrstvovaniia, sna i probuzhdeniia. 
[Changes in the electroencephalogram in neurotics 
(neurasthenics) in the waking state, sleep, and when 
awaking.] Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deiatel,, 1958, 8, 517- 
523.—The EEGs of 12 normal Ss and 35 neuras- 
thenics were recorded during prolonged night sleep, 
both natural and pharmacologically induced (0.2 
sodium amytal). Characteristic of most neuras- 
thenics, unlike the case with normal Ss, is the absence 
of the EEG stages of profound sleep; which fact ap- 
pears to point to "disturbed sleep inhibition," In 
some neurasthenics the "pathological changes in the 


EEG disappeared after sleep, while in others the 
reappeared in the EEG; taken after awakening,"—/. 
D. London. 


5234. Meleshko, S. D. О mekhanizmakh vzai- 
modseistviia signal'nykh sistem kory mozga. [On 
the mechanisms of interaction of the signal systems 
of the cortex of the brain.] Zh, туз, neren, Dei- 
atel., 1958, 8, 353-357.—A study was made of inter- 
action of the cortical signal systems in 4 third-grade 
children by means of the "motor method with verbal 
reinforcement, . . . Interaction of the signal systems 
was achieved not only by means of mutual elective 
irradiation of excitation and inhibition from one sig- 
nal system to the other and induction between them, 
but also by developing internal inhibition in one of 
the signal systems," It is concluded that "develop- 
ment of internal inhibition in conditioned connections 
or their complexes, combining the first and second 
signal systems," plays an important part in higher 
nervous activity of man.—/, D. London, 

5235. Mountcastle, Vernon B. (Johns Hopkins 
U.) Somatic functions of the nervous system. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1958, 20, 471-508.— The litera- 
ture is reviewed and discussed in terms of the specific 
afferent systems: auditory system, visual system, 
pain, motor mechanisma, extrapyramidal systems— 
abnormal movements, brain stem influences upon seg- 
mental reflex actions, reflex activity of the spinal 
cord, cerebellum, regulation of activity levels in the 
CNS, diffuse thalamic projection system, intrinsic 
cortical mechanisms, and further aspects of electro- 
cortical activity. 263 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5236. Murav'éva, N. P. K mekhanizmy ul'tra- 
paradoksal'noi fazy. [On the mechanism of the 
ultraparadoxal phase.] Zh. vyssh. тетт. Deiatel., 
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1958, 8, 372-378.—The ultraparadoxal phase was stud- 
ied employing a system of conditioned stimuli, con- 
sisting of positive and differentiated stimuli applied 
alternately every 3 minutes. The S was a dog with 
a nervous system representing a “strong variation of 
the weak type.” An unstable ultraparadoxal phase 
appears should there be a "predominant weakening 
of the inhibitory process,” A chronic ultraparadoxal 
phase will arise should there be a weakening of both 
the excitatory and inhibitory processes brought on by 
“diminished excitability and working capacity of the 
cortical cells and by overstrain of the inhibitory proc- 
esses." Favorable conditions would thus be created 
for the “development of transmarginal inhibition at 
the point of the positive stimulus and for irradiation 
of the differential inhibition"—both being "sum- 
mated at the point of the positive stimulus.” As а 
result, “inhibition at the latter attains the degree of 
concentration necessary to produce an excitatory proc- 
ess by the induction mechanism at the cortical point 
of the negative (differentiated) stimulus."—/. D. 
London. 


5237. Murav'eva, N. P. Obrazovanie ritmich- 
eskoi sistemy refleksov kak kharakteristika pod- 
vizhnosti nervnykh protsessov u sobak raznykh 
tipov. [Formation of a rhythmic system of reflexes 
as a characteristic of the lability of nervous processes 
in dogs of different types.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Dei- 
atel., 1958, 8, 73-82.—Results are reported of re- 
search on the formation and retention of a system of 
conditioned alimentary reflexes to "alternating rhyth- 
mic auditory positive and inhibitory stimuli" in dogs 
with nervous systems of various types. "Retention 
of a high level of conditioned reflex activity in this 
rhythmic system depends not only on the magnitude 
of the pauses between the positive and inhibitory 
stimuli, but also on the correspondence of conditioned 
to unconditioned excitation. . . . The application of a 
rhythmic system of conditioned stimuli is helpful in 
training the strength of the inhibitory process and 
that of the lability of both the [excitatory and in- 
hibitory] processes."—I. D. London. 


5238. Nathan, P. W. (National Hosp. Queen 
Square, London, England) Ischaemic and post- 
ischaemic numbness and paraesthesiae. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1958, 21, 12-23.—"During the 
periods of ischaemic and post-ischaemic paraesthesiae, 
stimuli applied to the territory of the nerve spon- 
taneously discharging are either not felt or they are 
felt in a diminished degree. This interference with 
the perception of stimuli is enough to cause a real 
disturbance of sensation, and it is described as ‘numb- 
ness’ by those experiencing it. The forms of sensi- 
bility obliterated during these periods are touch, pres- 
sure, and pain. (Thermal sensations have not been 
investigated.) It was found that this ‘numbness’ is 
not due to a failure of the impulses to reach the cen- 
tral nervous system; it is, therefore, due to some 
process taking place within the central nervous sys- 
tem. It is concluded that numbness is not only due 
to a large number of fibers ceasing to conduct im- 
pulses, but it can also be due to fibers being hyper- 
excitable and firing off spontaneously; in such a case 
peripheral stimulation is not felt.” 23 references.— 
M. L. Simmel. 
239. Olds, James. (U. Michigan) Self-stimula- 
Es = the ae Its use to study local effects of 
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hunger, sex, and drugs. Science, 1958, 127, 315- 
324.—“This article reviews experiments which have 
led to the discovery and analysis of localized systems 
in the brain where electric stimulation has positive 
and negative motivational effects. Basically, the ex- 
perimental animal in these studies is rewarded or 
punished by a brain shock. The site of electric 
stimulation determines the motivational effect.” 
Major parts of the article are headed “Basic Studies,” 
“Analytic Studies,” “Androgen-Level Studies,” and 
“Drug Studies.” 19 figures including diagrams of 
apparatus, graphs, and central nervous sections are 
presented. 2 of 3 conclusions are: “(i) The cells 
which mediate primary rewarding effects are located 
in a midline system running from the midbrain 
through the hypothalamus and midline thalamus and 
into the subcortical and cortical groups of the rhin- 
encephalon, (ii) The cell groups which mediate pri- 
mary rewarding effects are different from those which 
mediate primary punishing effects.”—S. J. Lachman. 


5240. Paton, W. D. M. (Royal Coll. Surgeons) 
Central and synaptic transmission in the nervous 
system: Pharmacological aspects. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1958, 20, 431-470.—The material is organ- 
ized and reviewed in terms of the following topics: 
criteria for chemical transmission across synapses, 
distribution of components of possible transmitter 
mechanisms, release of transmitters, mechanisms in- 
volved in the genesis of bioelectric potentials, pharma- 
cological evidence for chemical transmission—cho- 
linergic, adrenergic transmission, tryptaminergic 
transmission, substance P, inhibitor substance of 
Florey (1), general physiology, effects of certain 
drugs, blood-brain barriers, autonomic ganglia, and 
ра sprouting. 335 геїегепсез.—М. J. Wayner, 
r. 


5241. Patton, Harry D. (U. Washington) Vis- 
ceral functions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Psysiol., 1958, 20, 509—532.— Material is reviewed in 
terms of the following topics: receptors and visceral 
afferents; bulb; hypothalamus and brain stem; cere- 
bral cortex and visceral regulation; brain and be- 
havior; ganglia and autonomic efferents; visceral re- 
flexes; and neurohumors, transmitters, and drugs. 
238 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5242. Perl, Edward R. (State U. New York) 
Crossed reflex effects evoked by activity in mye- 
linated afferent fibers of muscle. J, N. europhysiol., 
1958, 21, 101-112_—A study of the effect of volleys 
of impulses in the afferent nerves from muscles acting 
on the knee of spinal cats—G. Westheimer. 


ў 5243. Rabinovich, M. IA. Elektricheskaia ak- 
tivnost’ otdeľnykh sloëv kory dvigatel’nogo i slu- 
khovogo analizatorov pri vyrabotke oborniteľ- 
nykh uslovnykh refleksov. [Electrical activity of 
different cortical layers of the motor and auditory 
analyzers when elaborating defensive conditioned re- 
flexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 546-559. 
—Experiments were performed on dogs with elec- 
trodes implanted at different cortical levels in the 
motor and auditory analyzers, Conditioned reflexes 
were elaborated to tones, rhythmically interrupted at 
different frequencies, or to a buzzer. The defensive 
conditioned reflex was reinforced by electric shock to 
the forepaw. The analysis of the data so obtained 
shows that the changes in electrical activity of the 
motor and auditory cortex, in response to the “action 
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of signal stimuli,” are such as to indicate that the 
separate layers of the cortex, containing the “afferent 
and efferent links of the conditioned reflex,” par- 
ticipate in different degrees in “effecting the condi- 
tioned connection.”—I, D. London. 


5244. Rabinovich, M. IA. Vsesoiuznaia kon- 
ferentsiia po voprosam élektrofiziologii tsentral’- 
noi nervnoi sistemy. [All-Union Conference on 
Problems of Electrophysiology of the Central Nervous 
System.] Zh. vyssh, nervn, Deiatel., 1958, 8, 148— 
153.—Summaries are provided of papers on electro- 
physiology of the central nervous system, read at a 
special conference held in Leningrad in May, 1957. 
A great number of the papers are devoted to the elec- 
trophysiological analysis of conditioned-reflex ac- 
tivity—I. D. London. 


5245. Reznik, B. IA. K kharakteristike vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel'nosti v vosstanovitel'nom periode 
poliomielita ц detei. [On the characteristics of 
higher nervous activity in the restorative period of 
poliomyelitis in children.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1958, 8, 50-55.—In a study utilizing verbally rein- 
forced conditioning, it was shown that in the restora- 
tive period of poliomyelitis in children the “cortical 
dynamics are characterized by weakness and inert- 
ness of the excitatory and inhibitory processes."—T. 
D. London. 


5246. Roger, A., Voronin, L. G., & Sokolov, E. 
N. Elektroéntsefalograficheskoe issledovanie vre- 
mennoi sviazi pri ugashenii orientirovochnogo re- 
fleksa u cheloveka. [Electroencephalographic study 
of the conditioned connection with extinction of the 
orienting reflex in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1958, 8, 3-16.—Formation of conditioned connections 
in adult Ss was studied through combination of light 
with proprioceptive stimulation (raising of the arm) 
“at various stages of inhibition caused by the extinc- 
tion of the orienting reflex to the combined stimuli. 
The study involved joint recording of the electro- 
myogram of the finger extensors, skin-galvanic reac- 
tion, and electroencephalogram of the visual and 
motor regions with simultaneous harmonic-analysis 
of the cerebral biopotentials. "During inhibition re- 
sulting from a repeated application of stimuli it is 
possible to elaborate a conditioned orienting activa- 
tion of EEG (the so-called arousal reaction) and an 
unstable peripheral conditioned reaction (expressed 
in the appearance of electrical activity of the hand 
muscles) in response to a conditioned light stimulus. 
One can then “distinguish between the generalize 
orienting reflex related to various stimuli and the 
local orienting reflex arising when adequate stimuli 
act on the analyzer." —I. D. London. 

5247. Rusinov, V. S. IV Mezhdunarodnyi kon- 
gress po élektroéntsefalografii. [Fourth ie 
tion Congress in Electroencephalography.] Zh. vyssh. 
iatel., 1958, 8, 137-141.—A summary of the 


ment. of the 
formation of “conditioned connections 
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5248. Sakhiulina, G. T., & Mukhamedova, *» © 
Izmeneniia v élektroéntsefalogramme ee 
у protsesse obrazovaniia dvigatel’nogo паууха. 
[Changes in the electroencephalogram in the process 
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of forming a motor habit in man.] Zh. vyssh. neron. 
Deiatel., 1958, 8, 491—498.—EEGs of adult Ss were 
recorded when revolving the pedals of a velo-ergome- 
ter. The initial phases of this new activity were ac- 
companied by the appearance in the EEG of high- 
frequency oscillations recorded from wide regions of 
the cerebral cortex, but most distinctly from the 
sensory-motor zone. With additional training, high- 
frequency oscillations, localized in separate points of 
the sensory-motor region, appeared in volleys in 
rhythm with the Ss' movements, alternating with 
alpha waves. Later, when the Ss became accustomed 
to the muscular work performed, alpha waves were 
recorded in all the examined regions of the cortex 
(occipital, parietal, and frontal).—I. D. London, 


5249. Sanchez-Longo, L. P., & Forster, F. M. 
(Georgetown Medical Center, Washington, D. C.) 
Clinical significance of impairment of sound lo- 
calization. Neurology, 1958, 8, 119-125.—50 пог- 
mal human Ss and 50 Ss with various types of brain 
damage were tested for sound localization. 19 of 21 
cases involving temporal lobe lesions showed sig- 
nificant impairments of sound localization in a hori- 
zontal plane. The impairments were predominantly 
in the contralateral auditory field. No clear correla- 
tion was demonstrated between impairment of lo- 
calization and damage to sites other than the temporal 
lobe.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

5250. Schalling, Daisy. Qualitative changes in 
vocabulary test performance after lobotomy and 
selective frontal operations. Acta psychol., 1957, 
13, 279-287.—After lobotomy and 3 types of selec- 
tive frontal operations, vocabulary performance of 
40 neurotic patients was analyzed. After lobotomy, 
there was a significant decrease in quantitative scores 
and lowering of quality of definitions. After selective 
operations, there was no significant decrease in quan- 
titative scores, but a marked lowering of the quality 
of word definitions, The findings justify warnings 
against accepting conventional vocabulary scores as 
a measure of premorbid intelligence in brain-injured 
patients. They also support the Yacorzynski hy- 
pothesis that the stability of the vocabulary test in 
some cases of mental impairment is only apparent. 
Traditional vocabulary scoring may conceal important 
losses in finer discrimination.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5251, Sedlachek, I.  Vliianie vysshei_nervnoi 
deiatel'nosti na uroven' sakhara krovi. [Influence 
of higher nervous activity оп, level of sugar in the 
blood.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 384-392. 
—Unconditioned and positive conditioned alimentary 
reflexes result in a rapid momentary increase in blood 
sugar with glucemic rate dependent on magnitude of 
the unconditioned and conditioned stimuli, In cases 
of inhibitory conditioning, where the conditioned 
stimulus has “negative signal meaning," glucemic 
decrease is noted. A leveling of fluctuations of sugar 
content in the blood is observed when elaborating and 
stabilizing a “dynamic stereotype of stimuli,” while 
its disturbance causes changes in normal glucemic 
level. In cases of experimental neurosis with an “ex- 
tensive irradiation of the inhibitory process,” a steep 
drop in sugar level in the blood is observed, lasting 
until disappearance of the neurotic symptoms.—I. 
London. a 7 

5252. Shiliagina, N. М. Izmenenie bioélektri- 
cheskoi aktivnosti kory golovnogo mozga pri 
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orientirovochnom i uslovnom refleksakh u zhivot- 
nykh v ontogeneze. [Changes in bioelectrical ac- 
tivity of the cortex of the brain during (action of 
the) orienting and conditioned reflexes in animals 
in ontogenesis.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 
582-592.—The electrical activity of the motor and 
visual cortex was studied in the process of formation 
of the orienting reflex and during elaboration of a 
conditioned motor reflex. When elaborating a con- 
ditioned reflex, slow rhythmic oscillations are ob- 
served in the EEG, which appear long before the 
formation of the motor conditioned reaction—J. D. 
London. 


5253. Skorunskaia, T. N.  Vzaimodeistvie sig- 
nal’nykh sistem pri odnovremennom pred"iavlenii 
neposredstvennogo i slovesnogo razdrazhitelei 
protivopolozhnogo znacheniia. [Interaction of the 
signal systems with simultaneous application of di- 
rect and verbal stimuli of opposite significance.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 346-352. —The power 
relations between direct and verbal conditioned stimuli 
in Ss from 8 to 29 years of age was studied, utilizing 
Ivanov-Smolenskii’s “motor method with verbal rein- 
forcement.” It was found that, when a stimulus con- 
sisting of verbal and direct photic components of op- 
posite significance is applied, all Ss respond first to 
the direct stimulus. Subsequently, the number of Ss 
with a conditioned reaction to the verbal component 
increases in proportion to increase in age—I. D. 
London. 


5254. Sokolova, A. A. Elektricheskaia aktivnost’ 
zritel’noi i dvigatel’noi oblastei kory golovnogo 
mozga krolika pri podkreplenii dominantnogo 
ochaga v dvigatel’noi oblasti svetovymi razdraz- 
heniiami. [Electrical activity of the visual and motor 
regions of the cortex of the brain in the rabbit dur- 
ing reinforcement of a dominant locus in the motor 
region by photic stimulation.] Zh. vyssh. nervm. 
Deiatel., 1038, 8, 593-601.—A. study was made of the 
electrical activity of the visual and motor cortex in 
the rabbit when a “dominant locus" in the motor area, 
produced by action of direct current of small intensity, 
is reinforced by photic stimulation. A more or less 
pronounced similarity in background activity is ob- 
servable in the electrograms of the visual and motor 
cortex when a motor reaction appears in response to 
photic stimulation. In response to intermittent photic 
stimulation, a recruitment of the photic rhythm is 
observable in the electrogram of the motor cortex, 
similar to that usually observed in the visual cortex. 
There is some similarity between the EEGs obtained 
in the presence of reflex reactions caused by a “domi- 
nant locus” in the cerebral cortex and those observed 
by other researchers during the phase of generaliza- 
tion of the conditioned reflex.—I. D. London. 


5255. Stein, Larry. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Re- 
search, Washington, D. C.) Secondary reinforce- 
ment established with subcortical stimulation. 
Science, 1958, 127, 466467.—" The study described in 
the present report was directed at the investigation 
of the brain stimulation reward with respect to an- 
other important property of primary reinforcing 
agents—the ability to impart (secondary) reinforc- 
ing powers to originally neutral stimuli, if these 
stimuli closely and regularly precede the occurrence 
of the primary reinforcer. The present finding that 
electrical stimulation of the brain can serve as pri- 
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mary reinforcement in establishing secondary rein- 
forcing powers in neutral stimuli extends the gen- 
erality of its action as a reinforcer and also provides 
some information about the process through which 
neutral stimuli take on secondary reinforcing func- 
tions.” An investigation of 18 rats with chronic bi- 
polar electrode implants in or near the septum or 
anterior hypothalamus was conducted. “It is con- 
cluded that electrical stimulation of septal and hy- 
pothalamic structures can serve as primary reinforce- 
ment in establishing reinforcing powers in neutral 
stimuli.”—S. J. Lachman. 


5256. Strumwasser, Felix. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Long-term recording from single neu- 
rons in brain of unrestrained mammals. Science, 
1958, 127, 469-470.—“It has been found possible to 
record discharges of single neurons for periods of a 
week or more by implantation of several stainless- 
steel wires 80» in diameter, with insulation exposed 
at the cross section of the tip. The animal in use is 
the California ground squirrel, Citellus beecheyi, 
which is being used in a study of brain mechanisms 
in hibernation.” The technique is described. 2 fig- 
ures are presented to indicate results. One of these 
illustrates the pattern “of a unit in the mesencephalic 
reticular formation of an alert, deafened squirrel rest- 
ing in the dark.” The second figure illustrates cer- 
tain persistent spike waves which are inferred to be 
the “action potentials of single and identical neurons.” 
It is believed that “techniques which allow the study 
of the behavior of neurons over a period of days are 
of potential value in understanding long-term phe- 
nomena in the central nervous system, including 
learning, memory and recall; these techniques are 
now available.”—S. J. Lachman. 


‚5257. Tikhomirova, N. P. Vliianie streptomit- 
sina na funktsional’noe sostoianie tsentral’noi 
nervnoi sistemy zhivotnykh (morskikh svinok). 
[Influence of streptomycin on the functional state of 
the central nervous system in animals (guinea pigs).] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 116-122.—Func- 
tional changes in the central nervous system of guinea 
pigs were recorded following injection of therapeutic 
(6000 units) and large doses (30,000 units) of strep- 
tomycin. Utilizing “Kotliarevskii’s method of motor 
alimentary conditioned reflexes,” it was shown that 
Streptomycin in therapeutic doses, and more definitely 
in large doses, brings on "passive inhibition in the 
cerebral cortex in close dependence on the typological 
features of the higher nervous activity" displayed. 
The least changes occur in animals with higher nerv- 
ous system of the well-balanced type. “Active differ- 
entiated inhibition is the first to be disturbed in ani- 
mals with unequilibrated nervous processes.” In ani- 
mals with a “weak excitatory process” streptomycin 
induces a very deep inhibition lasting over 10 days. 
The findings point to the “favorable influence of 
streptomycin on the conditioned-reflex activity of 
animals with weaker type of nervous system and low- 
ered tone of the subcortical centers.”—I. D. London. 


5258. Towe, Arnold L., & Amassian, Vahé E. 
(U. Washington School Medicine) Patterns of ac- 
tivity in single cortical units following stimula- 
tion of the digits in monkeys. J. Neurophysiol., 
1958, 21, 292-311.—"The discharge patterns of in- 
dividual units in the Somatosensory cortex of the 
rhesus monkey following mechanical and electrical 
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stimulation of the digits have been explored; the 
nature of the interaction of two simultaneous or suc- 
cessive, spatially separated, peripheral inputs has been 
investigated. It was found necessary to express the 
various discharge properties of the units in terms of 
probability statements, for in no instance did any 
unit behave in an invariant manner."—G. West- 
heimer. 


5259. Verzilova, O. V. Izmenenie élektriches- 
koi aktivnosti kory golovnogo moza sobaki v 
oblast slukhovogo i dvigatel'nykh analizatorov pri 
obrazovanii i peredelke dvigatel-nykh oboronitel’- 
nykh refleksov. [Changes in electrical activity of the 
cerebral cortex in the dog in the region of the audi- 
tory and motor analyzers during the formation and 
alteration of motor defensive (conditioned) reflexes.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 437-448.— The 
elaboration of a motor defensive conditioned reflex 
in a dog to a rhythmic auditory stimulus of low fre- 
quency produces slow oscillations of biopotentials 
with high amplitude, whose rhythm approximates the 
frequency of the conditioned stimulation. The os- 
cillations of biopotentials, appearing under the action 
of the auditory conditioned stimulus, change "when 
the conditioned stimulus is included in the stereo- 
type as a component.” At the beginning of the elabo- 
ration of differentiation of a response, cortical elec- 
trical activity increases in the regions of the auditory 
and motor analyzers, while in cases of firmly elabo- 
rated differentiation it diminishes. In this case the 
slow oscillations of biopotentials, related to the action 
of the conditioned stimulus, disappear. Changes in 
cortical bioelectrical potentials were also recorded 
after reversal of the signal meaning of the condi- 
tioned stimuli.—I. D. London. 


5260. Vyrbanova-Angelova, A. V. Patologi- 
cheski izmenennyi interotseptivnyi korkovyi punkt. 
[The pathologically altered interoceptive cortical 
point.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 366-371. 
—Utilizing as S a dog with “strong equilibrated inert 
type of nervous system” and employing conditioning 
of the alimentary reflex, “overstrain of the nervous 
processes in a cortical interoceptive point” was pro- 
duced by attempting a difficult differentiation. This 
occasioned pathological deviations of higher nervous 
activity in the animal, expressed in the form of a 
“lesioned cortical point.” The pathological focus of 
higher nervous activity may remain latent indefinitely 
and manifest itself only in cases of a “certain inter- 
action with other cortical points. . . . As the patho- 
logical process becomes more profound, accidental 
stimuli may turn into conditioned signals, producing 
the pathological reaction.” Checking pathological, dis- 
turbances may be managed through “active inhibition 
of the interoceptive point.”—I. D. London. 


5261. Wilson, Martha. (Institute of Living, Hart- 
ford, Conn.) Effects of Ера cortical le- 
Sions upon somesthetic and visual discrimination 
іп the monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
630-635.—Cortical lesions in the parieto-preoccipital 


ion i i key 
Tegion including the percuneal gyrus of the moni 
produced significant deficits in tactile See 
Degree of deficit was related to test difficulty. —L. I. 
O'Kelly, 


(See also Abstracts 5162, 5420, 
5694, 6750) 


5583, 5610, 5638 
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5262. Alluisi, Earl A., & Sidorsky, Raymond C. 
(Ohio State U.) The empirical validity of equal 
discriminability scaling. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 
86-95.—Using Ss who made absolute judgments of 
the sizes of small circles of light found that ED 
scales can be used validly for selecting equally dis- 
criminable stimuli independently of the number of 
stimuli to be selected and independently of the final 
absolute levels of performance attainable with these 
stimuli. 17 references.—J. Arbit. 


5263. Aronson, Harriet June. The influence of 
training and field dependency on the modification 
of misperception. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 673. 
—Abstract. 


5264. Bergstróm, Rudolf M. (U. Helsinki) Die 
Mitberücksichtigung des Subjects im sinnesphysi- 
ologischen Messakt. [Consideration of the subject 
in psychophysiologic measurements] Acta Physiol. 
Scand., 41, Suppl. No. 144, 1957, 157 p—A con- 
ceptual model of perceiving is sought where the S. 
need not be sacrificed to “objectivity.” The “central- 
nervous-system/environment" model is replaced by 
“experience/space-time” formulae, such as Е.К 
(узт). Rolling balls, hitting the finger tip, pro- 
duced “monopolar” equality experiences in about 14 
of the persons, ie. equality was experienced either 
when mv, or mv? (majority of the Ss), or mv? were 
equal Others were either distinctly or diffusely 
“polypolar,” having 2 or 3 equality points. 2-page 
bibliography.—E. Bakis. 

5265. Bianki, V. І. Vliianie chastichnoi pere- 
rezki mozolistogo tela (corpus callosum) u sobak 
na differentsirovanie zritel'nykh, svukovykh i 
kozhnykh razdrazhitelei. [Influence of partial sec- 
tion of the corpus callosum in the dog on differen- 
tiation of visual, auditory, and cutaneous stimuli.]. 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 701-708.—The activity 
of the visual, auditory, and cutaneous analyzers was. 
studied in dogs after partial section of the anterior 
corpus callosum. Postoperative impairment of differ- 
entiation lasted more than 6 months; the visual 
analyzer being affected to a greater extent than the 
auditory. Differentiation between tactile stimulation 
of symmetrical points was also impaired. Evidence 
for partial compensation in the course of time was 
also noted. It is concluded that normal spatial ori- 
entation depends upon the integrity of the hemispheric 
connections.—I. D. London. 

5266. Biersdorf, K., Fiks, A. L, Gonyea, G. G., 
Rubinstein, A. I., & Cofer, C. N. (U. Maryland) 
Problem solution as a function of sequence of 
components in nonsense items. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 503-505.—'"'Simple verbal items were con- 
structed out of nonsense materials which S was to 
solve by marking one of the four parts in each item 
that did not belong. Each of the experimental items 
contained two possible solutions, based on letter re- 
semblances among the first two parts. It was shown . 
that the order in which these first two parts appeared 
in the item had a significant influence on S's choice 
in or solution of the item. It is concluded that intra- 
verbal connections are not essential to the control that 
the first stimulus pattern encountered by S may exert 
over his problem solving in a simple situation.”—C. 
H. Ammons. 
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5267. Blackwell, H. Richard. (U. Michigan) 
Comments on “subliminal projection.” J. Com- 
munication, 1958, 8, 68—76.—"In the opinion of the 
writer .. . there is no convincing evidence that sub- 
liminal projections offer possibilities or threats of 
especially effective control of human behavior. On 
the contrary, there is rather convincing evidence that 
optical projections are effective in direct proportion 
to their visibility, so that subliminal projections are 
unusually ineffective. That is, the less visible the 
projective, the less will be its effectiveness."—D. E. 
Meister. 

5268. Blumenfeld, Walter. Don Quijote und 
Sancho Panza als psychologische Typen. [Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza as psychological types.] 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 29-52.—The last knight and 
his servant represent prototypes of a bipolar typology 
based upon the relation of man to nearness and dis- 
tance. The plesioklin type is geared completely to 
events near to him in space and time, while the tele- 
klin type has the tendency to prefer distance in the 
lateral and figurative sense, Don Quixote serves as 
model for the teleklin type, Sancho Panza as model 
for the plesioklin type—W. J. Koppita. 


5269, Bockian, A. H., Anglemier, A. F., & Sather, 
Lois A. (Oregon State Coll.) A comparison of an 
objective and subjective measurement of beef 
tenderness. Food Tech., 1958, 12, 483-485.—Tender- 
ness of cooked meat from the longissimus dorsi was 
measured subjectively using a 7-point rating scale 
with a panel of 11 trained Ss and objectively in 
terms of the total electrical energy required to grind 
matched samples in a grinder attachment on a home 
mixer. In 2 experiments correlation of — .59 (59 
samples) and — .60 (86 samples) were obtained. 
Correlations were higher for samples evaluated im- 
mediately after cooking. These results suggest that 
further improvements are required in the grinder 
method before it can be considered satisfactory for 
evaluating tenderness.—D. R. Peryam. 


5270. Brown, W. Lynn; Carr, Richard M., & 
Overall, John E, The effect of whole-body radia- 
tion upon association of peripheral cues. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 58-47. 4 p.—Ob- 
ject-quality stimuli were presented as discrimination 
problems to rhesus monkeys of 3 treatment groups: 
nonirradiated, low-dose irradiated, and high-dose ir- 
radiated. The experiment was designed to determine 
whether the Ss associated peripherally placed stimuli 
and whether normal and irradiated Ss differed in the 
extent to which such association was made. The 
performance of nonirradiated Ss gave evidence of as- 
sociation of peripherally placed stimuli; no significant 
evidence of such association was observed in the per- 
formance of the irradiated monkeys. The results are 
interpreted as supporting the hypothesis of a shift in 
response thresholds to extraneous stimuli and the 
hypothesis of a narrowing of attention in irradiated 
Ss. 

5271. Comalli, Peter E, Jr., Werner, Heinz, & 
Wapner, Seymour. Studies in physiognomic per- 

ception: III. Effect of directional dynamics and 
meaning-induced sets on autokinetic motions. J. 
Psychol, 1957, 43, 289-299.—"Three experiments 
were carried out to demonstrate that visual direc- 
tional dynamics exist as a behaviorally measurable 
event. Directional dynamics refer to dynamic prop- 
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erties of objects, such as the directional quality in a 
picture of a bird in flight. Left-right and up-down 
directional dynamics have a significant effect on 
autokinetic motion: autokinetic motion occurs con- 
sonant with the direction of the dynamics in the 
stimulus figure. In addition to objectively demon- 
strating visual dynamics with means of behavioral 
measurement, the study shows how meaning, induced 
by instruction, can be treated experimentally and in- 
terpreted within an organismic theory of perception.” 
—R. W. Husband. 

5272, Crow, Wayman J., & Hammond, Kenneth 
R. (U. Colorado) The generality of accuracy and 
response sets in interpersonal perception. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol. 1957, 54, 384—390.—In experi- 
ment I, 15 measures of Ss' perception of other peo- 
ple were obtained. Only 8 of the intercorrelations 
were significant. In experiment II, Ss' judgments 
of other people were obtained in 3 sessions distributed 
over a school year. Comparison of the 3 sets of judg- 
ments indicated low relationship among accuracy 
scores, high relationship among response-set scores. 
Assumption of general ability of interpersonal per- 
ceptiveness is untenable; reliability of interpersonal 
perception may be due to consistency in response set 
rather than in ability.—R. 5, Harper. 

5273. Drobits, Richard. Microgenesis and cer- 
tain primitive perceptual processes. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2207.— Abstract. 

5274. Estes, W. K., & Johns, Marcia D. (U. 
Indiana) Probability-learning with ambiguity in 
the reinforcing stimulus. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 219-228.—40 Ss were asked to predict whether 
the larger of 2 stimuli would appear on the right or 
left, and then to judge whether the predicted event 
had occurred. Under one condition of the experi- 
ments the 2 stimuli were of objectively equal size, in 
the companion condition one was objectively larger 
but by a small amount. Results showed that “judg- 
ments . . . [were] determined both by characteristics 
of the stimulus and by the S's preceding predictions." 
Thus “a theory which assumes that S’s response to a 
stimulus is a critical determiner of its reinforcing 
effects" is confirmed.—R. Н. Waters. 

5275. Fahler, J., & Cadoret, R. J. (Winnipeg 
Medical School) ESP card tests of college stu- 
dents with and without hypnosis. J. Parapsychol., 
1958, 22, 125-136.—The Ss were tested for ESP in- 
dividually, each one working with and without hyp- 
nosis in each session. The score was higher under 
hypnosis in 46 sessions, and lower in only 8. The 
reason for the improved performance under hyp- 
nosis is not clear from this experiment.—J. G. Pratt. 

5276. Fisk, G. W., & West, D. J. Towards ac- 
curate prediction from ESP data. J. Soc. Psych. 
Res., Lond., 1957, 39, 157-162.—The authors felt that 
better ESP scores might be obtained by group rather 
than by individuals, so they devised this experiment 
accordingly. 14 Ss were used who had previously 
shown ESP ability. Targets were 12 clock-face 
cards, numbered from 1 to 12. Ss reported by mail 
their guessed arrangements of these 12 cards, which 
were shuffled and rearranged daily at 9:00 A.M. The 
experiment was 11 weeks in duration (Sunday 
omitted) from September 2 to November 17, 1956. 
Results were not as the authors had expected, as no 
unusual results occurred. One explanation for this 
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was given as the cross influence one S has on an- 
other, with a specific S thereby acting as the experi- 
menter or agent. Further experimentation is sug- 
gested, on a larger scale than here undertaken.—O. J. 
Jacobsen. 

5277. Fleishman, Edwin A., Roberts, Millard M., 
& Friedman, Morton P. (Yale U.) A factor 
analysis of aptitude and proficiency measures in 
radiotelegraphy. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 129— 
135.— "Fourteen auditory and printed aptitude meas- 
ures were administered to students prior to entry 
into training for radiotelegraphy. These 14 meas- 
ures, together with a criterion of proficiency in learn- 
ing to receive Morse Code, were subjected to factor 
analysis study. Five factors were identified as 
Visualization, Verbal Knowledge, Speed of Closure, 
Auditory Rhythm Perception, and Auditory Percep- 
tual Speed. Three of these, Auditory Rhythm Per- 
ception, Auditory Perceptual Speed, and Speed of 
Closure, were found to contribute to the criterion of 
subsequent code proficiency.”—P. Ash. 


5278, Gemelli, Agostino. (Catholic U. Milan, 
Italy) The visual perception of movement. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 291—297.—A. phenomenological 
study of a simple movement, an object moving in 
space, reveals that "the direction and the speed of the 
object . . . [and] other situations which, because of 
past experience, induce us to consider a movement as 
quicker or slower" enter into the perception of move- 
ment. Movement to the right is perceived as faster 
than movement to the left; vertical movement is 
slower than downward, but either movement in the 
vertical plane is faster than horizontal movement.— 
R. H. Waters. 

5279. Gogel, W. C. (Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort 
Knox, Ky. An observer constant in the percep- 
tion of stereoscopic depth. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1958, No. 316. ii, 24 p.—2 experiments were 
conducted to determine whether the amount of binocu- 
lar disparity necessary to perceptually duplicate a 
frontal extent in depth is proportional to the angular 
Size of the frontal extent, is independent of converg- 
ence distance, and is particular for an. S. The mag- 
nitude of the adjusted binocular disparity required for 
the depth duplication: increased with the increase in 
the magnitude of the horizontal extent being dupli- 
cated, showed no statistically significant change „with 
a 2° change in convergence, and was reliably differ- 
ent between Ss. The results suggest that an observer 
constant occurs which specifies the amount of binocu- 
lar disparity perceptually equivalent to an angular 
unit of frontal extent.—R. V. Hamilton. 


5280. Hahn, J. F. (U. Virginia) Cutaneous 
vibratory thresholds for square-wave electrical 
pulses. | Science, 1958, 127, E Na df pun 

e i ion separate vari - 
m s hieved, while rate of 
current increase during each pulse remains constant, 
Such stimulation is a means of analyzing the fre- 
quency-intensity functions obtained with аво 
currents, "Two graduate students and one sta 
member served as subjects. All had had previous 
experience in reporting electrically aroused cutaneous 
sensations.” Thresholds were measured by a modi- 
fied method of limits. A table presents mean abso- 
lute thresholds at several pulse durations and rates 
(60, 100, 200, 500, and 1000 pulses per second and 
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at durations of 0.1, 0.2, 0.4, 0.7, 1.0, 2.0, 4.0, and 7.0 
milliseconds). Strength-duration curves at several 
pulse rates are also presented. “In the range of fre- 
quencies examined, it may be inferred that the in- 
crease of cutaneous vibratory thresholds, as sinus- 
oidal current frequency is raised, results largely from 
the shortening of the half-cycle length, rather from 
any direct effect of frequency per se.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


5281. Harding, George F., Glassman, Sidney M., 
& Helz, William C. Maturation and the spiral 
aftereffect. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 276- 
277.—“The spiral aftereffect technique was admin- 
istered to 81 children ranging in age from 48 to 71 
months. No children below 55 months reported the 
aftereffect, while all of those above 69 months were 
able to report the phenomenon., Mental age was 
found to bear a more direct relationship to perception 
of the aftereffect than chronological age. The re- 
sults of this study lend support to the hypothesis that 
children below a certain age level, presumably be- 
cause of insufficient neural maturation, exhibit some 
behaviors similar to those of brain injured adults,” 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5282. Helson, Harry, & Wilkinson, A. E. (U. 
Texas) A study of the Witte-Kénig paradoxical 
fusion-effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 316-320. 
—The effect referred to is that “when an outline- 
circle is presented to one eye, and a circle with a 
small gap is presented to the other eye, the gap will 
appear in the fused image; but if the gap is large, 
it is not seen in the composite image.” Witte and 
Kénig suggest an explanation in terms of some cen- 
tral process. Experiments show, however, that the 
phenomenon can be viewed as a contrast effect be- 
tween size of gap, width of line, and reflectance of 
background. If it is a central phenomenon "it is at 
the level of sensory cortical processes rather than at 
the associative or meaning level" Implications for 
the use of the Snellen chart are suggested.—R. H. 
Waters. 

5283. Hoisington, L. D., & Spencer, Carol. (U. 
Oklahoma) Specific set and the perception of 
“subliminal” material. Amer. J, Psychol, 1958, 71, 
263-260.—Lists of words were placed beyond the 
point at which the 60 Os could read them, The Os 
were then told orally, or shown visually, one of the 
words and then asked to pick that word out from the 
list. The introduction of this specific set was found 
significant for the perceptual process,—R. Н. Waters. 


5284. Inaba, Kay. Investigations of sensory 
interaction. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 646,—Ab- 
stract. 

5285. Jones, F. Nowell. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Scales of subjective intensity for odors of 
diverse chemical nature. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 305-310.—" The subjective intensities of n-butanol, 
sec-butanol, iso-butanol, ethyl acetate, cyclohexane, 
and pyridine at several levels of concentration were 
scaled by the method of magnitude-estimation. Re- 
sults indicate that the relation of subjective magni- 
tude to stimulus-intensity can be described by the 
same formula whether the substances be polar or non- 
polar.—R. H. Waters. 

5286. Kessen, William. (Yale U.) The role of 
experience in judging children's photographs. J. 
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abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 375-379.—3 groups 
of Ss—undergraduates, parents, professional psy- 
chologists—ranked photographs of 10 children on 
intelligence, sociability, activity, sensitivity, and men- 
tal health. In comparison with a child psychologist 
who had observed the children over a 2-year period, 
Ss, as groups, made consistent judgments of intelli- 
gence, sociability, and health ; but, as individuals, their 
judgments were of low validity. Judgments of chil- 
dren's photographs are not related to practical experi- 
ence or to professional training.—R. S. Harper. 


5287. Koseleff, Paul. Studies in the perception 
of heaviness. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 242-252.— 
Тһе. size-weight-effect implies a judgment of the 
smaller of 2 objects with the same physical weight 
as heavier and denser than the bigger one. Before 
S grasps and lifts the object he does not consciously 
need to deal with either the impulses with which he 
is going to grasp and lift or the anticipated heaviness. 
SWE is worthless as a clinical test. —G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 


5288. Levine, Bernard. Sensory interaction: 
The joint effects of visual and auditory stimula- 
tion on critical flicker fusion frequency. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 300.—A bstract. 


5289. McCullough, Paul Maurice. The percep- 
tual discrimination of similarities. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1866-1867.—Abstract. 


5290. McEwen, Peter. Figural after-effects. 
New York: Cambridge Univer. Press, 1958. viii, 106 
p. $4.50.—This extensive review of figural after- 
effect phenomena in various modalities critically dis- 
cusses the work of Kéhler and his collaborators and 
the statistical theory of Osgood and Heyer. A variety 
of other closely related experimental studies are also 
evaluated including those dealing with various tem- 
poral aspects of these effects, with autokinetic and 
apparent movement, with reversible figures, and with 
visual thresholds. ТЕ is concluded that, although 
after-effects undoubtedly occur, they can not as yet be 
measured with sufficient precision. All but one of 
the authors reviewed accept that these after-effects 
depend primarily upon central processes, 177-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Franks. 


5291. Morikawa, Yasuo. (Waseda U.) On the 
effect of previous experience on judgment of lifted 
weights: An examination of adaptation level 
theory. Jap. J. Psychol. 1958, 28, 366-374.—To 
test the concept of adaptation level as a way of ac- 
counting for the effect of assimilation in judging 
lifted weights, different adaptation levels were es- 
tablished for black and white weights and then tested 
by switching colors. In the critical series the black 
weights tended to be judged heavier than the white, 
a result which also held in general for naive Ss. It 
is suggested that both contrast and assimilation effects 
must be considered in any theory of adaptation level. 
English summary.—J. Lyons. 

5292. Mozell Maxwell Mark. (Brown U.) 
Electrophysiology of olfactory bulb. J. Neuro- 

physiol, 1958, 21, 183-196—“The integrated spike 
discharge from four points on the olfactory bulb was 
measured as a function of the concentration of amyl 
acetate, heptane, ethyl ether, and benzene. Discharge 
strength and duration increased approximately as a 
negatively accelerated function of concentration. The 
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curves reached their asymptotes in about 1-1.5 log 
units of physical concentration. This was discussed in 
relation to the apparently poor intensity discrimination 
of olfaction. The response curves, in terms of mg. per 
liter, were arranged in the following order: amyl 
acetate, heptane, benzene, and ether. The spatial and 
temporal differentiation observed was not considered 
to provide an adequate basis for olfactory discrimina- 
tion.” —G. Westheimer. 


5293. Myers, Charles M. (Long Island U.) 
Phenomenological idiom and perceptual form, 
Phil. Sci., 1958, 25, 71-81.—An epistemological ex- 
pression deals with the process and state of knowing. 
An “idiomatic expression” attempts to express the 
same proposition, but with a misleading ontological 
implication. “I vaguely perceive some shape or 
other” is a phenomenologically correct expression. 
“I perceive some vague shape or other" is idiomatic 
and misleading, for vagueness is a state or condition 
of perception, not of the shape, as such.—M. B. 
Turner. 


5294. Novey, Samuel. The meaning of the con- 
cept of mental representation of objects. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1958, 27, 57-79.—"In order to include 
the useful concepts of unconscious objects and of the 
superego we must have a more complex but more 
precise model of the perceptual system and hence 
also of the ego. Tt is essential to distinguish clearly 
between the psychic perceptual system and the physio- 
logical sensory apparatus, since the latter does not 
by itself determine the perceptual experience.”—L. №. 
Solomon. 


5295. Ormiston, Donald William. The effects 
of sensory deprivation and sensory bombardment 
on apparent movement thresholds. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2200-2201.—Abstract. 


5296. Piaget, Jean; Vinh-Bang, & Matalon, Ben- 
jamin. (U. Geneva) Note on the law of the tem- 
poral maximum of some optico-geometric illu- 
sions. Amer. J. Psychol. 1958, 71, 277-282.—The 
fact that geometrical illusions show a temporal maxi- 
mum (as exposure time is increased, the amount of 
the illusion increases to a maximum and then de- 
creases) is interpreted as giving support to an in- 
terpretation of such illusions in terms of a theory 
which assumes the operation of 2 factors: centration 
(over-estimation because of attention being centered 
on the element) and the number of such centrations 
required to perceive the geometrical figure.—R. H. 
Waters. 


5297. Popper, Juliet Martha. Motivational and 
Social factors in children's perceptions of height. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 684.—Abstract. 


5298. Pratt, J. G, & Roll, W. G. (Duke U.) 
The Seaford disturbances. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 
22, 79-124.— The article presents a record of the un- 
explained physical events in the Herrmann household 
on Long Island and analyzes the occurrences in rela- 
tion to possible causes. No explanation in ordinary 
physical and psychological terms was found for some 
of the disturbances. The case is discussed in rela- 
tion to the hypothesis of Spontaneous Recurrent Psy- 
chokinesis (RSPK), but no conclusion is possible 


on Ше basis of these uncontrolled occurrences.—J. С. 
тай. 
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5299. Sato, Tetsuo. (Nanzan U.) The effect of 
angular boundaries on phenomenal velocity, Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 350-357.—When the ends of an 
aperture are shaped to a point, either facing in or 
facing out, and Ss are asked to compare with a stand- 
ard the phenomenal velocity of a track which moves 
behind the aperture, the results are: (a) although the 
point always increases phenomenal velocity, the effect 
is greater when the point faces toward the center; 
(b) the apparent decrease in length of aperture has 
no effect on velocity; but (c) the apparent length of 
the aperture is decreased by the motion perceived. 
English summary.—J. Lyons. 

5300. Schmeidler, G. (City Coll, N. Y.) Analy- 
sis and evaluation of proxy sessions with Mrs. 
Caroline Chapman. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 137- 
155.—16 sessions with the "sensitive" proxy visitors 
obtained verbal records intended to fit the personal 
circumstances of absent and unidentified persons. 
This material was subjected to a controlled quantita- 
tive evaluation in ways designed to take into account 
differences in the character of the sensitive's descrip- 
tive statements. The statistical significance was 
greater with a method which weighted the more dis- 
tinctive items.—J. G. Pratt. 


5301. Scholtz, D. A. Die Grundsätze der Ges- 
taltwahrnehmung in der Haptik [Fundamental 
principles of form perception in touch.] Acta psy- 
chol., 1958, 13, 299-333.— Patterns of dots and line- 
drawings show no immediate organization into units, 
nor is even form perceived directly. Gestalt laws 
seemingly have no validity for haptic perceptions. 
The blind-folded S performs a structural analysis, 
tries to discover the geometrical-spatial relationships. 
Component parts are examined separately and suc- 
cessively, followed by a constructive synthesis.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

5302. Scodel, M: ks Ansa Harvey. e 
perception of Jewish photographs by non-Jews 
and Tesi J Eus soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 278- 
280.—2 groups of Ss, a Jewish group and a non-Jew- 
ish group labeled 100 photographs as Jewish or non- 
Jewish and selected the 30 that appeared most Jewish- 
looking. “In both groups high F scorers labeled more 
photographs as Jewish than low F scorers, but in 
neither group was there a significant difference in 
accuracy between high and low scorers. There was 
no significant relationship in either group between 
response bias and accuracy. With respect to between- 
group differences Jews were more accurate than non- 
Jews and manifested a tendency to label more photo- 
graphs as Jewish.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. à 

5303. Seaquist, Maurice Raymond. Perception 
of the statistical structure of grouped events. Dis- 
Sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, Leda eee mod 

5304. Sherif, Muzafer; Taub, Daniel & Hov 
land, Carl I. (U. Oklahoma) Assimilation and 
contrast effects of anchoring stimuli on judgments. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 150-155.— The hypothesis 
was tested that introduction of anchoring stimuli ШШ 
mediately adjacent to the stimuli being judged а 
cause displacement of judgments іп the direction o 
the anchor. This would constitute an assimilation 
effect? Anchors considerably beyond the. Pun 
Tange were also employed to replicate previous find- 
ings that this will cause a displacement of judgments 
away from the anchor (‘contrast effect’).” These 
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hypotheses were confirmed and discussed in terms of 
oo. в in the field of social judgments — 
. Arbit. 


5305. Shiose, Teiko. (Keio U.) An application 
of the method of multidimensional scaling to the 
perception of similarity or difference in colors, II, 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 375-385.—Continuing the 
author’s previous work, in which a multidimensional 
scaling system was devised to develop a 2-dimensional 
space on which to plot the value and chroma of 9 
colors, a similar approach was used to produce a 3- 
dimensional space to include hue as well. The co- 
ordinate system thus empirically derived, on the basis 
of repeated observations by 2 subjects, agreed fairly 
well with the Munsell system. The color factor had 
a greater effect on judgment than the chroma. Eng- 
lish summary.—J. Lyons. 

5306. Shore, Milton F. (Boston U.) Perceptual 
efficiency as related to induced muscular effort and 
manifest anxiety. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 179- 
183.—Ss with high manifest anxiety scores showed a 
significant increase in efficiency while Ss with low 
manifest anxiety scores showed a decrease in efficiency 
as induced effort was increased. Ss with median 
scores showed a rise to an optimum level then a grad- 
ual decline. These results are consistent with a 
theory based upon the consistency of an individual's 
reactions to stress.—J. Arbit. 

5307. Smith, Anthony J. Similarity of values 
and its relation to acceptance and the projection 
of similarity. J. Psychol, 1957, 43, 251-260.—28 
students were given the revised Allport-Vernon Scale 
of Values to examine the causal relationship between 
the perception of similarity in value systems and ac- 
ceptance and to explore the relationship between ac- 
ceptance and the projection of similarity. From each 
student's answers, 2 partially completed experimental 
test booklets were prepared, one identical and one 
dissimilar from his own original. They were asked 
to study the completed answers and then finish the 
booklet as they thought such a person would answer. 
There was proven: (a) The extent to which a person 
sees another as resembling himself in consequential 
aspects will determine at least to some degree the ex- 
tent to which he will accept that person. (b) The 
degree to which one person accepts another is related 
to the extent to which he projects his own values on 
to that person.—R. W. Husband. 

5308. Taft, Ronald, & Coventry, James. (U. 
Western Australia) Neuroticism, extraversion, and 
the perception of the vertical. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol 1958, 56, 139-142.—The experiment is de- 
scribed for 47 male Ss tested on their ability to judge 
a luminous rod held vertical while they were tilted 
sidewise in a chair within a dark room. “No differ- 
ence was found between those scoring high or low on 
neuroticism, but those scoring high on extraversion 
were significantly less accurate than were those scor- 
ing low.” —M. M. Gillet. 

5309. Tanaka, Toshitaka. (Osaka U.) A de- 
velopmental study of the comparison of figures 
varying in direction and arrangement of elements. 
III. Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 344-349.—A series of 
previous experiments by the author, in which Ss se- 
lected a figure most like a test figure, was replicated 
with 1280 new Ss, school children and adults. The 
children tended to match according to form and/or 
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simple arrangement, such as complete reversal, 
whereas the adults matched according to either color, 
form, or arrangement. English summary.—J. Lyons. 


5310. Turkel, Herbert. The generalized occur- 
rence of perceptual defense to anxiety-provoking 
words: An experimental test of the concept under 
“altering” and non-altering" conditions. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 2219-2220.—A bstract. 


5311. Uchiyama, Michiaki, & Yokoyama, Akira. 
(Nagoya U.) The relation between visual phe- 
nomena and stimulation time: П. On the decay 
process of perceived length and size. Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 28, 149-155.—By measurements of lines 
and squares under prolonged inspection, it was con- 
cluded that overestimation, as a function of a "growth 
process," occurs for the first 5 seconds followed by 
underestimation, as a function of a "decay process." 
The results did not appear to depend on the shape, 
exposure time, or intensity of the stimulus, within 
certain limits, English summary.—J. Lyons. 


5312. Uttal, William R. Cutaneous sensitivity 
to pulse electrical stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1509.—Abstract. 


5313. Vernon, Jack; McGill, Thomas E, & 
Schiffman, Harold. (Princeton U.) Visual hallu- 
cinations during [курв isolation. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 12, 31-34.—In Phase I, 9 Ss were con- 
fined in a cubicle with a minimum of auditory and 
tactual stimulation for 72 hours, and were in the dark 
except for light leaks around the blindfold during at 
least 2 trips daily from the cubicle. In Phase II 
eleven Ss were similarly confined, but in complete 
darkness for either 24, 48, or 72 hours. In Phase I 
6 Ss reported 2 or more hallucinations of lights or 
shapes, while in Phase II only a single hallucination 
was reported. It was suggested that “the greater the 
reduction of stimulation the less the likelihood of 
hallucinations,"—R. S. Davidon, 

5314. Vikainen, Inkeri. Synopsie und ihre 
Bedeutung für die Didaktik. [Synopsia and its 
didactic importance.] Turkey: Univer. Turkuensis, 
1958. 216 p.—This is a German language translation 
of a series of Finnish synesthetic studies, published in 
a Turkish monograph. Following a review of termi- 
nology and the literature, including eidetics, varied 
experiments with 1521 Ss of all ages are reported. 
One of the purpose was to explore didactic methods 
related to the teaching of mathematics and history, 
and to the concepts of numbers and time, Findings 
were considered promising but not conclusive. 103 
references—H. P. David. 

5315. Wallis, D. Problèmes de la recherche 
auditive et visuelle. [Problems of auditory and vis- 
ual search.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 145-152.— 
Experiments were undertaken with 12 officers and 12 
seamen of the British naval air arm to study vigilance 
for auditory and visual indications of trouble, Over 
a period of 3 hours there was no indication of a pro- 

gressive deterioration. All the Ss maintained a re- 
markable constancy of reaction. The detection of 
radar indications was least efficient at the periphery 
of projection —W. W. Wattenberg. 
5316. Wulfeck, Joseph W., & Taylor, John H. 
(Eds.) Form discrimination as related to mili- 
tary problems. NAS-NRC Publ. Disaster Stud., 


1957, No. 561. xi, 263 p.—The papers in this sym- 
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posium range from the most theoretical to the most 
applied in character. Some of the topics discussed 
deal with transmission of information with different 
noise levels, research efforts in visual detection theory, 


` from recognition studies, the problem of complexity 


vs. heterogeneity in the visual recognition of forms, 
visual discrimination as a function of stimulus, size, 
shape and edge gradient, the problem of redundancy, 
studies on configuration perception, and identification 
thresholds depending on different radar characteris- 
tics. While meetings of this kind should not be dis- 
couraged, the general impression was that each paper 
was presented propounding a definite attitude, and 
not enough effort was made to reach a common 
ground to integrate the different disciplines. 82 ref- 
erences.—D. Giannitrapani. 

5317. Zvereva, M. V. Vydelenie svoistv ob"- 
ektov pri razlichnykh sposobakh  vospriiatiia. 
[Distinguishing the properties of objects utilizing 
different modes of perception.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 
4, 87-98.—How the properties of objects are recog- 
nized when they are perceived simultaneously through 
sight and touch is the subject of the reported study. 
Simultaneous employment of these sense modalities 
does not necessarily reinforce perception of proper- 
ties of objects. In some cases perception of an ob- 
ject by both hand and eye does not help children to 
recognize it more fully, than when using only one 
of these senses. Thus, roughness is recognized as 
readily by sight alone as by simultaneous employment 
of sight and touch, Here, obviously associations are 
brought into play. On the other hand, simultaneous 
perception may decrease perceptual yield in that, for 
example, weight is no longer noticed when perception 
through touch is replaced by simultaneous perception 
by touch and sight. Here, masking of certain per- 
ceptions by others takes place.—I. D. London. 

(See also Abstracts 5064, 5463, 5690, 6273) 


Vision 


5318. Adair, H., & Bartley, S. H. (Michigan 
State U.) Nearness as a function of lateral orien- 
tation in pictures. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
135-141.—“Five photographs and their mirror im- 
ages were used to test the supposition that objects in 
the left and right portions of the visual field, when 
viewed as objects in 3-dimensional scenes, do not have 
equal properties, A psychophysical method avoiding 
asking the 20 Os questions regarding the information 
sought has very clearly demonstrated a lateral differ- 
ence in object nearness. Each O observed four scenes, 
making a total of 72 observations which included all 
object placement and type of print comparisons.” — 
C. H. Ammons. 

5319. Alpern, Mathew. (U. Michigan) Varia- 
bility of accommodation during steady fixation at 
various levels of illuminance. J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 
1958, 48, 193-197.—“Using the stigmatoscope, the 
variability of the dioptric power of the eye during 
steady fixation was measured for four observers over 
a range of intensities from 2.5 to 3.0 log trolands in 
one-half logarithmic steps. Two different viewing 
conditions (constant and variable size test letters) 
were studied but no significant difference between 
them was obtained. There was almost a fourfold 
decrease in the variability of the settings as the in- 
tensity was increased over this range. There was a 
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sharp transition at one troland, suggestive of a dis- 
continuity between scotopic and photopic vision. 
These changes could be eliminated by cycloplegia of 
the fixating eye. Essentially the same results were 
obtained when the refraction of one eye was measured 
X objectively (with a concidence optometer), while the 
other eye fixated the chart. This latter technique is, 
however, less valid at the lower intensities because of 
the tendency to fixate the measuring light of the 
- optometer. The data can be quantitatively described 
_ by a theory which postulates that the accommodation 
is continually fluctuating and that the limits of fluc- 
p are proportional to threshold AI/L"—F. Rat- 
iff. 
5320. Bagby, James W. (Roosevelt Hosp., New 
York) A cross-cultural study of perceptual pre- 
dominance in binocular rivalry. J. abmorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 331-334.— Pairs of similar scenes, 
one Mexican and one from the United States, were 
| presented stereoscopically to 12 Mexican Ss and 12 
— matched Ss from the United States. “Under these 
conditions of experimentally induced binocular rivalry, 
| «+. Scenes from the S’s own culture tended to be per- 
ceptually predominant."—J, S. Harper. 

5321. Bartley, S. Howard; Paczewitz, Gilbe: 
& Valsi, Edward. Brightness enhancement an 
the stimulus cycle. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 187-192.— 
“The pulse-to-cycle fraction of the intermittent stimu- 
lation was manipulated from 0.2 to 0.9 for two differ- 
ent photic pulse rates, 10.6 and $2 cycles per second. 
Tt was found that, according to expectations, shorten- 
ing the pulse increased brightness enhancement, ex- 
cept for terminal conditions. . . . The results for these 
—— Conditions do not seem to run counter to the expecta- 
lions from what we know about the neurophysiology 
— of the optic pathway including the interpretation 

- known as the alternation of response theory. In fact, 
the present findings tend to corroborate the theory." 
| —R. W. Husband. E 
j 5322. Beck, Jacob. Stimulus correlates for the 
perceived illuminaion of a surface. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1876.—Abstract. à 

5323. Bedford, В. Е., & Wyszecki, б. W. (Di- 
vision of Applied Physics, National Research Council, 
Ottawa, Canada)  Wavelengh discrimination for 
point sources. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 129-135. 
—Wavelength discrimination curves have been meas- 
ured for two normal trichromats for three field sizes 
- and various intensities. In order to obtain high- 
- intensity levels in the blue region, a high-pressure 
- xenon arc was used as a source. Results for the 1 
field agree essentially with those of previous workers. 
"The higher blue intensities have led to the establish- 
- ment of a definite minimum at 420 ue Results for 
the smaller field sizes differ considerably from previ- 
ous data. The chief reason for this seems to lie in 
the viewing technique used. While previous authors 
“employed strict fixation, this paper reports data ob- 
tained with a scanning technique. The effect of dif- 
ferent methods of plotting is briefly discussed. ее; 
Ratliff. 

5324. Bennett, A. G., 
Rudolf F., & Brecher, G 


Wells, August H., Binder, 
‚А. Б pe nana yel 
Subjecti d objective criteria of binocular fu- 
à Mes a Optom, 1958, 35, 59-68.—Cine- 
matographic recording of binocular fusion movements 
"Was undertaken on 42 normal Ss, The accuracy was 
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of the order of 0.5°, The average fusion time 
about one second. No correlation was found =й 
degree of heterophoria and fusion time—7, Shipley, 


5325. Berger, Curt; Mahneke, Axel, & Morten- 
sen, Otto. (U. Copenhagen) Electronic multiflash 
generator for experiments in psy logical 
optics. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 191-192,—"An 
electronic generator is described which can produce 
single and several additional light flashes with inten- 
sity, light-dark ratio, and frequency as independent 
variables."—F, Ratliff. 


5326. Blank, Albert A, (New York U.) Axioma- 
tics of binocular b eis е foundations 5 us 
ric geometry in relation to space perception. /, 
Opt. Soc, Amer., 1958, 48, 328 334.— "The theory of 
binocular vision is given a foundation in the em- 
pirically defined relations of length ordering and 
alignment. The development differs significantly 
from earlier gines in not requiring the pre- 
supposition of numerical metric relations, but shows 
instead how quantitative metric properties may be 
derived from the most elemental nonquantitative ob- 
servations of visual experience, The requirement 
that the axioms reflect direct visual experience re- 
sults in a development of the foundations of metric 
geometry which is unconventional in that topological 
assumptions and assumptions as to the prolongation 
of segments are prescribed," —F, Ratliff. 


5327. Brecher, C. A., Winters, D. M., Townsend, 
C. A. (Columbus, Ohio) Image alternation for 
aniseikonia determination. Amer, J. Ophthal., 1958, 
45, 253-259.—A new method of measuring image size 
differences is described and recommended as a means 
of studying central cortical integration of binocular 
excitation patterns.—D. Shaad, 

Physiol- 


5328. Brindley, G. S. (СА U. 
ogy of vision. Annu. Rev. Physiol, 1958, 20, 559- 
582.—This review covers the period from June, 1954 
to May, 1957, and the material is organized in terms 
of the anatomy and histochemistry of the retina and 
visual pathway, photolabile pigments of the retina and 
their pi ale y human sensory experiments, elec- 
trical activity of the SATA oe "n of = 
higher parts of the visual pathway, and higher pari 
of the Lia thway studied by methods other than 
electrical, 269 references, —M. J, Wayner, Jr. 

5329. Brown, Robert H. (USN Research Labo- 
ratory, Washington, D, C.) Influence of stimulus 
luminance upon the upper speed threshold for the 
visual discrimination of movement, J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 48, 125-128.—" The observer viewed the 
center of a circular black area surrounded by a dimly 
illuminated area. A small moving spot of white light 
traversed the path of a horizontal line centered in the 
circle. At high speeds, the observer reported a sta- 
tionary line and could not indicate the direction of 
movement. At slow sj s, he indicated the direction 
(right or left)... . The threshold luminance и Mee 
bility of either the moving spot or stationary line im- 
pee directly with the stimulus speed, The thresh- 
old luminance for discrimination of motion of the 
moving spot also increased directly with its. speed but 
approached infinity for a limiting asymptotic velocity 
at high speeds. The upper speed threshold i 
directly with luminance at moderate luminances. At 
intense luminances, the upper speed threshold was ap- 
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proximately constant (35° of visual angle per sec).” 
—F. Ratliff. 

5330. Crain, Kenneth Jones. Binocular rivalry, 
perceptual closure, and intelligence test perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1095.—A bstract. 

5331. Kenitz, Curtis, F., Jr, & Van Scotter, 
Donald A. (804 N.27 St., Wilwaukee, Wisc.) The 
application of hypnosis in optometry. Optom. 
W kly., 1958, 49, 475-476.—The use of hypnosis as an 
aid in fitting contact lenses, in tonometry, and in other 
areas of optometric practice is illustrated by short 
case histories.—T. Shipley. 

5332. Debons, Anthony. (Rome Air Devel. Cen.) 
Visual acuity and light adaptation. USAF RADC 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-154. iv, 14 p.—6 observers 
were exposed to adapting luminances of — 2.36 to 4.84 
log trolands for 14 or 20 minutes after adequate dark 
adaptation. Visual acuity thresholds were measured 
for a grating test pattern by an ascending method of 
limits during the light adaptation period. The optical 
system afforded continuous variation of the size of 
the grating pattern image. Changes in visual acuity 
with duration of light adaptation were found only be- 
tween adapting luminances of — 0.37 and 3.0 log tro- 
lands. Visual acuity increased slightly during the 
first minute and then decreased gradually for 5 or 10 
minutes. The maximum change was about 20% and 
occurred at an adapting luminance of approximately 
0.0 log troland. Results are interpreted to support the 
requirement for a consideration of neural as well as 

photochemical factors in explanation of light adapta- 
tion phenomena. 20-item bibliography.—J. L. Brown. 

5333. De Kerf, J. L. F. (Research Laboratories, 
Gevaert Photo-Producten N. V., Mortsel, Belgium) 
Accuracy of tristimulus computations. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 48, 334—338.—"In order to obtain in- 
formation about the accuracy of the different weighted 
ordinate and selected ordinate methods, computed 
color values are compared for a number of reflecting 
surfaces and filters."—F. Ratliff. 


5334. DeMott, Donald W., & Boynton, Robert 
M. (U. Rochester) Retinal distribution of entop- 
tic stray light. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 13-22. 
—"The primary purpose of this research is to de- 
termine, as accurately as possible, the illuminance 
distribution across the retina of the eye resulting 
from a small image formed at the back of the eye by 
nearly collimated light incident upon the cornea, with 
the illuminance distribution specified over a wide 
range, including angles close to the image proper. 
The measurements are taken by means of a photo- 
multiplier tube located immediately behind a small 
aperture at the back of an excised steer eye. It is 
hoped that the results are generalizable to the living, 
human eye. Consequently, a variety of control stud- 
ies were undertaken to support the possibility of such 
a generalization. These include investigations of 
post mortem changes (including studies with living 
eyes), use of "normal" vs Maxwellian view, wave- 
length, pupil diameter, and the shape of the retinal 
image. Although most of the work was done with 
excised steer eyes, some data were also taken with 
eyes from pigs and sheep. The final distribution is 
similar to, but not exactly the same as, that inferred 

from psychophysical investigations." —F. Ratliff. 
5335. DeMott, Donald W., & Boynton, Robert 
M. (U. Rochester) Sources of entoptic stray 
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light. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 120-125.—"A 
technique is described for photographing the light 
scattered from the various ocular media. ‘The results 
indicate that about seventy percent of scattered light 
stems from the cornea, the remainder from the lens." 
—F. Ratliff. 

5336. Donahue, Hugh C. Some current con- 
cepts of headache, especially ocular. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1958, 59, 489-494.—The commonest type of 
headache occurring in and around the eyes is the so- 
called vascular headache, due to arterial dilatation 
occurring in varying distribution through the cranium. 
Head pain may result from innumerable ocular dis- 
orders fundamentally arising from lesions in the eye 
and producing vasodilation or traction or inflamma- 
tion of pain-sensitive ocular structures. Headache 
due to eyestrain or anisometropia is a vague and not 
completely explained condition probably having a 
central psychologic basis; its pathogenesis has not 
been accurately determined but it may well fall into 
the category of vascular, or tension, headache. It 
would appear that in many instances the head pain 
occurring in persons doing sustained, close work and 
having adequate correction of anisometropia may be 
of vascular origin also related to tension and stress. 
—S. Renshaw. 


5337. Duncan, C. P. (Northwestern U.) Visual 
figural aftereffect as a function of stimulation in- 
terval and decay time. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
203-206.—“To test the hypothesis that rate of decay 
of visual figural aftereffect is inversely related to rate 
of development, nine independent groups of 40 Ss 
each fixated the gap in an inspection circle for 4 sec., 
2 min, or 5 min., then judged various sizes of gaps 
in test circles immediately, 1 day, or 7 days after in- 
spection. A control group also judged the test gaps, 
but was not presented the inspection circle. Since 
none of the nine experimental groups showed sig- 
nificant figural aftereffect, the original hypothesis 
could not be tested. Some reasons, mostly specula- 
tive, were offered to account for the negative results." 
—C. Н. Ammons. 


5338. Fantz, R. L. (Yerkes Laboratories of Pri- 
mate Biology, Inc., Orange Park, Fla.) Visual dis- 
crimination in a neonate chimpanzee. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 59-66.—‘Using the stimulus pref- 
erence method based on natural visual responses, pairs 
of stimulus objects were presented [to an infant 
chimpanzee for 2 months after birth.] The relative 
amount of visual fixation on each was recorded by 
time-lapse photography and by manually-operated 
timers. . Consistent visual preferences for cer- 
tain objects were shown from the day after birth 
through a period of partial visual deprivation after 
which certain marked changes in response were 
shown. ... The important stimulus variables included 
color, pattern, and probably solidity. The results 
support the position that considerable visual respon- 
Siveness сап be shown by a neonate primate without 
visual learning."—C. H. Ammons. 


5339. Flom, Merton C. Some interesting eye 
movements obtained during the cover test. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1958, 35, 69-71.—A flick of 1A to 6A of 
eye rotation has been observed during the cover test, 
on 25 patients. 3 strabismus case histories are pre- 
sented. 2 explanations of the flick are offered: an 
unusually large fixation disparity, and motor fusional 
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movements related to an unharmonius anomalous cor- 
respondence.—T. Shipley. 


5340. Fonda, G. (Short Hills, N. J.) Binocular 
corrections for low vision. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 
45, 23-27.—Additions of as high as 10 diopters can 
be tolerated binocularly for limited reading periods; 
they should be decentered at least one millimeter for 
each diopter of addition. Halí-glasses are lighter in 
weight.—D. Shaad. 

5341. Forbes, Alexander; Deane, Helen Wend- 
ler; Neyland, Marjorie, & Gongaware, Mary Susan. 
(Harvard U.) Electroretinogram of fresh-water 
turtle: Quantitative responses to color shift. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 247-262.—"In the excised, 
dark-adapted turtle eye, a sudden shift in illumination 
from one color to another elicits an electric response, 
representing the off-effect of one receptor and the on- 
effect of another. This shift response has been stud- 
ied quantitatively in relation to the difference in wave 
length between two stimulating beams. The differ- 
ence in wave length between the two beams was pro- 
gressively increased in small steps. The average 
relative size of the shift response was determined and 
plotted against wave length. The response was found 
to increase in a step-wise fashion as the wave lengths 
diverged. All of the results suggested that the turtle 
retina has three types of receptors in the cone system 
with peak sensitivities in the red, orange and yellow- 
green, and a few rods with peak sensitivity in the 
blue-green.” —G. Westheimer. 

5342, Francois, J., & Verriest, G. Relation 
entre l'eclairement et lacuite visuelle dans un 
groupe de sujets normaux et dans differents 
groupes d'anomalies congenitales de la vision. 
[Relation between illuminance and visual acuity in a 
group of normal subjects and in different groups hav- 
ing congenital anomalies of vision.] Ophthalmo- 
logica, 1958, 135, 193-204.— The relation between the 
visual acuity for black optotypes (0.1-0.6) and the 
illumination of the background is studied in groups 
of Ss with normal trichromatic vision, protanomaly, 
protanopy, deuteranomaly, deuteranopy, rod-mono- 
chromatism, and essential hemeralopia. The means 
of the thresholds obtained in the different groups are 
compared and the statistically significant results are 
retained.—S. Renshaw. 

5343. Garvey, W. D., Gulledge, Irene S., & Hen- 
son, Jean В. (USN Res. Lab., Washington, D. С.) 
Effect of length of observing time оп the visual 
threshold for detecting a faint satellite. Science, 
1958, 127, 1243-1244.— "Described in this report is an 
investigation of the reduction of an observer's ability 
to detect a faint satellite after protracted observation 
periods. . . . Eight Naval enlisted men, well trained 
in observing with the simulator, served as subjects. 
Results concerning decrement in detection threshold 
as a function of the observing times before the satellite 
appeared are presented in a figure. On the basis of 
results “The practical conclusion is that satellite ob- 
servers should be rotated every 30 minutes when pos. 
sible. However, if no relief is available, it is worth 
while for an observer to watch continuously for 1 to 
2 hours, because the satellite will often be bright 
enough to be seen in spite of the increase of 1 to 2 
magnitudes in his threshold.”—S. J. Lachman. : 

5344, Gemelli, Agostino. (Catholic О, Milan, 
Italy) Га percezione dei movimenti. [Visual per- 
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ception of movement] Arch. Psicol, Neurol. Psi- 
chiat., 1958, 19, 3-12.—Preliminary to a series of 
forthcoming articles which will explore various prob- 
lems of the perception of visual movement, the pres- 
ent article discusses perception of the simplest mo- 
tions only and presents a method for studying percep- 
tion of motion. Major aspects of the variables affect- 
ing perception of simple movements and of the char- 
acteristics of such perception are described.—E, 
Rosen. 

5345. Goins, Jean Turner. Visual perceptual 
abilities and early reading progress. Suppl. educ, 
Monogr., 1958, No. 87. x, 108 p.—First grade pupils 
were given l4 tests of visual perception at the be- 
ginning of the school year, a reading test in Decem- 
ber, and another form of the reading test in May. For 
10 weeks during the year half the group received 
tachistoscopic form training. Analysis of the visual 
perception test results revealed several types of visual 
perceptual ability. Significant correlations were 
found between several of the perceptual tests and the 
reading tests. Tachistoscopic training increased com- 
petence in certain aspects of visual perception but did 
not influence progress in learning to read.—M. 
Murphy. 

5346. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. (Columbia 
U.) Color defect and color theory. Science, 1958, 
127, 675-682.— "Different color theories differ greatly 
in matters of detail, but in one thing they are in 
agreement: the data of color vision cannot be ac- 
counted for in terms of the actions of a single set of 
receptors or processes with homogeneous characteris- 
tics, Rather the facts probably require the postula- 
tion of three or more sets of elementary mechanisms, 
the interactions of which provide the data of various 
discriminations of color.” Luminosity curves of di- 
chromatic and normal Ss are discussed. Data on 
color discriminations of a unilaterally color-blind 5 
are presented and considered with other evidence. 
“Ошу unilaterally dichromatic subjects can tell us 
how colors seen by a dichromatic eye appear to a 
normal eye.” 31 references.—S. J. Lachman. 


5347. Gulledge, I. S., Koomen, M. J., Packer, D. 
М., & Tousey, К (USN Res. Lab., Washington, 
D. C.) Visual thresholds for detecting an earth 
satellite. Science, 1958, 127, 1242-1243.—"A satel- 
lite simulator was constructed” for the purpose of 
determining visual thresholds for a moving point of 
light in a field filled with stars, rather than a "sta- 
tionary point source of light seen against starless 
fields of different brightnesses. . . « Satellites of 
stellar magnitude 2 to 10 were produced by an illumi- 
nated pin hole and collimator. . . . The subjects did 
not know where in the field of view the satellite would 
appear. However, the satellite always traversed hori- 
zontally from left to right within the vertical limits 
set by an inscribed square. A figure summarizing 
results on threshold magnitude ofa satellite as a func- 
tion of the background sky brightness is presented, 
Results suggest "that the moving satellite, to be de- 
tected against a dark night sky with stars, must be 
approximately 1 magnitude brighter than for „Ше sta- 
tionary case with no stars in the background.”—S, J. 


Lachman. j 
5348. Hake, Harold W. (Johns Hopkins U.) 


Contributions of psychology to the study- of pat- 
ны vision. USAF WADC tech, Rep., 1957, No, 
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57-621. vi, 118 p.—A. survey is provided of major 
research topics in psychology having relevance to pat- 
terned vision including the study of threshold meas- 
urements, visual distortion, form discrimination, con- 
stancy in form perception, memory for form, and 
training problems. In addition to a review of the 
research, the author has attempted to organize the 
results in terms of a few major trends. 332-item 
bibliography.—ZA. T. Cave. 

5349. Kinney, Jo Ann Smith. (USN Medical Re- 
search Lab. New London, Conn.) Comparison of 
scotopic, mesopic, and photopic spectral sensitivity 
curves. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 185-190.— 
"Spectral sensitivity curves have been established 
for the 10° periphery throughout a range of intensi- 
ties from absolute scotopic threshold to a level 5 log 
units above threshold. Surround conditions included 
adaptation of the eye both to complete darkness and 
to the light level under investigation. In addition, 
foveal curves have been established at one level under 
the same experimental conditions as the peripheral 
curves. The results show that there is no large shift 
in the curves toward the longer wavelengths with 
increasing intensity until a level 5 log units above 
threshold has been reached, and that, even at this 
point, the peripheral curve does not approach the 
spectral sensitivity found in the foveal curve. While 
the curves retain the predominant scotopic element, 
that is, sensitivity to the shorter wavelengths remains 
basically unchanged, sensitivity to the longer wave- 
lengths does increase throughout the entire range of 
intensities investigated. This is true for both sur- 
round conditions; in addition, a slight increase in 
sensitivity to the long wavelengths and better bright- 
ness discrimination. are found with the lighter sur- 
round."—F. Ratliff. 


. ,9830. Kreiger, Howard P., Wagman, Irving EH 
& Bender, Morris B. (Mount Sinai Hosp, New 
York) Changes in state of consciousness and pat- 

'terns of.eye movements. J. Neurophysiol., 1958, 
21, 224-230.—Eye movements were elicited by electric 
stimulation of the cerebrum in monkeys. Changes are 


described during states of lowered consciousness.— 
G. Westheimer. 


5351. Künnapas, Theodor M. Interocular dif- 
ferences in the vertical-horizontal illusion. Acta 
psychol., 1957, 13, 253-259.— The hypothesis : the sub- 
jective length of a line is determined by the relative 
distance from the line to the boundary of the visual 
field. It is to be expected that different distances of 
the equal horizontal lines in the nasal and temporal 
parts of the monocular visual fields would influence 
the apparent length of the vertical line, producing 
different degrees of overestimation. A similar effect 
is to be expected from the differences between the 
shape of the binocular and monocular visual fields, 
The present study investigates in what way differ- 
ences between the temporal and nasal parts of the 
monocular visual fields, and the differences between 
the monocular and binocular fields, influence the over- 
estimation of the vertical line—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5352. Lennox, Margaret A. (U. Copenhagen) 
The on responses to colored flash in single optic 
tract fibers of cat: Correlation with conduction 
velocity. J. Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 70-84.—Optic 
tract fiber responses were obtained following diffuse 
stimulation of the eye with red and blue light flashes, 
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The discrepancies of the data with psychophysical 
and with other neurophysiological results are dis- 
cussed.—G. Westheimer. 


5353. Lennox, Margaret A. (U. Copenhagen) 
Single fiber responses to electrical stimulation in 
cat's optic tract. J. Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 62-69. 
—Optic tract fiber responses were obtained near the 
geniculate and the latency measured following stimu- 
lation of contralateral optic nerve. Data for individ- 
ual fibers were compared with the gross response of 
the whole nerve.—G. Westheimer. 


5354. Mayer, Theodora. Erfahrungsbildung bei . 
Tieren. [The information of experience in animals. |A 
Meisenheim/Glan, Germany: Verlag Anton Hain KG, 
1957. 171 p. DM 17.30.—This monograph reports 
a series of experiments, undertaken in 1930, in which 
5 domestic cats were trained on a brightness dis- 
crimination. In Part I, 3 general behavior-types are 
distinguished on a phenomenological basis. They are 
characterized by an uninhibited and nondirected out- 
flow of energy, conservation of movement energy, 
and uninhibited but directed energy. In Part II there 
is an extensive review of literature on discrimination 
learning, which is related to the findings reported in 
Part L—C. J. Smith. 


5355. Moed, George. Satiation theory and the 
Müller-Lyer illusion. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2230.—Abstract. 


5356. Mosing, Lionel W. (Purdue U.) Differ- 
ences between normals and psychotics in the per- 
ception of serially diffused stimuli. Proc, Ind. 
Acad. Sci. 1957, 67, 299.—Using 20 sequences of 
optically blurred photographs of common animals and 
objects presented seriatim to the S at 5 levels of 
diffusion, the author found that psychotics require 
significantly greater stimulus clarity for recognition, 
significantly more time to respond, and produce fewer 
prerecognition responses than did the normal group. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


5357. O'Brien, Vivian. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Contour perception, illusion and reality. J. Oft. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 112-119.—"A qualitative analy- 
sis of the perception of contours indicates that, to) & 
counteract the filtering characteristics of the eye, 
there may be a process of contour enhancement by a 
second difference correction. By simple experiments, 
contours corresponding to true edges, contours per- 
ceived although there are no edges in the external 
intensity distribution, and certain aspects of con- 
trast are investigated with results that show agree- 
ment with such а process."—F, Ratliff. 


5358. Ogle, K. N., & Weil, Marianne P. Stereo- 
scopic vision and the duration of the stimulus. 
AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 59, 4-17.—Stereo acuity 
is independent of the luminance of the test objects for 
any level of luminance of the adapting background. 
Under constant adaptation there is a fourfold increase 
in the stereo threshold associated with a decrease in 
the duration of the exposure from 1 sec. to 1455 sec. 
Increase in threshold with decreased exposure time 
is no different when test objects are in the same plane 
or are nearer or farther from the fixation points. The 
author "explains" this in terms of the number and ex- 
tent of the excursions of the involuntary eye move- 
ments during the exposure.—S. Renshaw. 
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5359. Page, Howard Joseph. An investigation 


of the relation between the perception of visual 
numerosity and critical threshold for flicker-fusion. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1116.—Abstract. 


5360. Parks, Marshall M. Abnormal accommo- 
dative convergence in squint. AMA Arch. Oph- 
thal., 1958, 59, 364-380.—Prism and alternate-cover 
measurements done under controlled accommo- 
dation circumstances at 6 meters and 0.33 meter on 
1249 comitant esotropic and exotropic children re- 
vealed about one-half of each group to have more than 
10 A difference between distance and near fixation. 
An abnormal ratio of accommodation and accommo- 
dative convergence innervation (A :АС) is blamed for 
this difference.—S. Renshaw. 


5361. Perez, Paul Powers. Experimental in- 
structions and stimulus content as variables in the 
size constancy perception of schizophrenics and 
normals. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2214-2215.— 
Abstract. 

5362. Pieron, H. (U. Paris) Sensation et per- 
ception dans la vision des couleurs: La notion de 
chromoleucie. [Sensation and perception in color 
vision: The concept of chromatic-lightness.] Amer. 


J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 321-324.—*. . . chromatic quality . 


perceived . . „ is determined by a complex (or condi- 
tions) in which . . . the lightness—perception of the 
total albedo—and the chroma .. . and the subjective 
impression, to which the term chromoleucie (chro- 
matic-lightness) is given," are combined. "... (the) 
‘color of an object’ is, not a sensation, but a percep- 
tion (of) ‘chromoleucique’ (a chroma of a certain de- 
gree of brightness)."—R. H. Waters. 


5363. Roelofs, C. Otto, & Zeeman, W. P. C. 
Benham's top and the colour phenomena resulting 
from interaction with intermittent light stimuli. 
Acta psychol., 1958, 13, 334-356.—Increased bright- 
ness initiates a sensation of red or yellow, decreased 
brightness, green, blue, and violet—processes prob- 
ably due to modulation in the frequency of bursts of 
the action current passing through the optic nerve. 
The colors of Benham's top are partly dependent on 
increasing or decreasing luminosity, partly on simul- 
taneous diffusion or interaction. In the rings pro- 
duced by rotating the top, those components distinctly 
marked off by contrasting contours predominate toa 
considerable extent —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5364. Sabin, Е. C., & Ogle, K. N. Accommoda- 
tion-convergence association. AMA Arch. Oph- 
thal, 1958, 59, 324-332.—Accommodative conver- 
gence increases markedly with homatropine. The 
problems studied here are the influence of the large 
pupil in this situation and the effect of pilocarpine 
and physostigmine. The results obtained by the fixa- 
tion-disparity technique show that phenylephrine 
(Neo-Synephrine), caused no change in the accom- 
modative convergence. The linear relationship be- 
tween the accommodative convergence and change in 
stimulus to accommodation was generally maintained. 
With pilocarpine the linear relationship was held also 
in 10 Ss. With 2 Ss the effect of physostigmine was 
essentially the same as that of pilocarpine. These 
results are discussed with reference to the. mode of 
action of the drugs and to the relationship. of the 
small pupil to the stimulus to accommodation.—S. 


Renshaw, 
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5365. Schlaegel, T. F., Jr. Spiral visual fields. 
AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 59, 18-23.—"On per- 
imetry of 800 cases spiral fields were found in 2.25% 
of the cases. Spiral fields usually changed either into 
tubular or into normal fields.”—S, Renshaw, 

5366. Schweitzer, N. M. J., & Bouman, M. A. 
Differential threshold measurements on the sight 
reflex of the human pupil. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 
1958, 59, 541-550.—With constant backgrounds, only 
the energy content of a light flash determines whether 
a reflex action will take place. This is first shown in 
a number of experiments where the area of a test flash 
was the variable. This effect of unrestricted spatial 
summation is not affected by the simultaneous pres- 
entation of a background. The presence of a back- 
ground, however, raises the pupillary threshold, an 
increase of its brightness increasing the threshold 
proportionally. This was verified for green and red 
flashes on green and red backgrounds and vice versa. 
Increasing the area of a background, while its bright- 
ness is kept constant, requires a proportional increase 
of the brightness of the test flash, at least for large 
backgrounds.—S. Renshaw. 

5367. Shakhnovich, V. R. Kinematograficheskoe 
issledovanie reaktsii zrachkov na konvergentsiiu. 
[Cinematographic study of pupillary reaction to con- 
vergence.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1938, 44, 170-172.— 
The author discusses the various ideas about the na- 
ture of pupillary reaction to convergence and presents 
the results of his cinematographic investigation om 
this matter with 40 adult Ss.—I. D. London. 

5368. Smith, O. W. (Cornell U.) Comparison 
of apparent depth in a photograph viewed from 
two distances. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 79-81.— 
“А 36 x 45-in. photomural of a corridor was viewed 
monocularly with a special viewing aperture when 2 
and 9% ft. from the eye of S. The criterion of 
apparent depth was the number of estimated paces 
needed to walk to points within the photograph, 
When the photograph was viewed at a distance of 
9% ft., the corridor appeared to be over twice as long 
on the average as when the photograph was viewed 
from a distance of 2 ft."—C. H. Ammons. 

5369, Stark, Lawrence, & Cornsweet, Tom N. 
(Yale U.) .Testing a servoanalytic hypothesis for 
pupil oscillations. Science, 1958, 127, 588.—" This 
report indicates how a biological system has been 
analyzed by linear servoanalytic methods and experi- 
mentally justified this approach by quantitatively 
verifying a prediction.” From servoanalysis of “the 
normal, low-gain, stable pupil system, we are led to 
predict that a large increase in gain would produce 
sustained oscillations and that the frequency of these 
oscillations would be 1.2 cy/sec (72 су/тіп) А 
diagram and table of observations are presented. 
"There is good agreement between the frequency of 
pupil oscillations observed in normal subjects and 
our predictions. . . . The qualitative value of the 
servoanalytic-approach is demonstrated by the clari- 
fication introduced through explanation of the nature 
of these pupil oscillations. The quantitative nature 
of the method is illustrated by the accuracy of the 
prediction.”—S. J. Lachman. $ 

5370, Truss, Carroll Vance. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Chromatic flicker fusion frequency as a function 
of chromaticity difference. J. Opt. Soc. Amer, 
1957, 47, 1130-1134.—“The critical color fusion fre- 
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quency (ccff) was measured for each of fifteen pairs 
of six colors at equal luminance. Measurements were 
made at five levels of luminance ranging from 9 to 67 
trolands. Two subjects were used. The six colors 
were of high chromatic purity. Their dominant wave- 
lengths covered the range of 445 тд to 670 my in 
nearly equal steps. The relative chromatic separation 
between the members of each pair was estimated from 
Judd's RUCS and from Wright's data on the size of 
equally noticeable color steps in the CIE chroma- 
ticity diagram. The results show that log reciprocals 
of cff and ccff are nearly parallel and linear functions 
of luminance in log trolands. The product-moment 
correlation between persistence (l/ccff) and log 
chromatic separation on the RUCS was 0.84 and 0.91 
when log chromatic separation was computed from 
Wright's data.”—F. Ratliff. 

5371. van West, Alexander. Some factors in 
conditioning the pupillary response: The relation- 
ship between pupillary conditioning and shock, 
PGR and pupil reactivity. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1509-1510.—Abstract. 

5372. Vórósmarthy, D. Studies on the accom- 
modation curve with Colenbrander’s method. 
Ophthalmologica, 1958, 135, 58-65.—The author com- 
pares the various procedures for measuring the width 
of accommodation with special reference to the method 
of Colenbrander, which he found theoretically and 
practically the most satisfying. In order to establish 
the connection between age and accommodation, he 
measured 150 emmetropic persons of all ages. The 
mathematical expression of the curve obtained was 
found in the equation: у = e-0.04757x«2.7682. "The curve 
is somewhat deviating from the known curves of 
Donders and Duane, the cause of this being insuffi- 
ciency of the method used hitherto. The usefulness 
of Colenbrander's method is demonstrated by some 
practical examples.—S, Renshaw. 

_ 5373, Wilkinson, Frank Ray. The initial percep- 
tion of pulses of light. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 265- 
268.—Apparatus was constructed to permit applica- 
tion to the eye of trains of pulses of light of given 
intensities, frequencies, and numbers with a fixed 
light-dark ratio. Тһе resulting perceptual phenomena 
were recorded, and certain qualitative and quantitative 
aspects of these phenomena were discussed with a 
view toward integrating them into the body of the 
“alternation-of-response” theory of flicker percep- 
tion. It was concluded that the phenomena observed 
were those to be expected from the theory and from 
the phenomena exhibited by the optic cortex as re- 
corded electrically during similar stimulation of the 
receptors. The observed perceptual phenomena could 
not be accounted for by photochemistry.—R. W. Hus- 
band. 

5374, Wilson, Santford Russell Jr. Rate and 
dark adaptation as determinants of apparent mo- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 316.—Abstract. 

5375. Young, Francis A. (State Coll. Washing- 
ton) Studies of pupillary conditioning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 97-110.—A replication and re- 
analysis of previous studies of pupillary conditioning 

fails to support the hypothesis that it is possible to 
condition the pupil.—J. Arbit. 

5376. Zigler, Michael J., & Wolf, Ernst. (Welles- 
ley Coll.) Uniocular and binocular scotopic para- 
foveal sensitivity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 186— 
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198.—“Uniocular and binocular scotopic . . . sensi- 
tivity-threshold curves were obtained (at 21 points 
each) for the horizontal and the vertical meridians.” 
Lower thresholds were found on the vertical below 
fixation compared to that above fixation. Along the 
horizontal median “highest sensitivity was found about 
10° from center . . . binocular thresholds were slightly 
lower than those of the more sensitive eye.”—R. H. 
Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 5060, 5067, 5208, 52009, 5513, 
5514, 5748, 6480, 6520, 6738, 7018) 
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5377. Azrin, Nathan H. Some effects of noise 
on human behavior. USA Ord. Hum. Engng. Lab. 
tech. Memo., No. 6-58. iv, 21 p.—Military person- 
nel were conditioned according to a fixed-interval 
schedule of target presentation and exposed to vari- 
ous conditions of noise. It was found that the effects 
of noise on behavior was largely a function of whether 
the noise had any differential relation to the target or 
to the responses. When noise, or its absence, was 
used as a discriminative stimulus for the target, re- 
sponding came under the control of the noise, or its 
absence. Similarly, when intense noise, or its ab- 
sence, was made contingent upon responses, the pat- 
tern and frequency of responding was found to vary 
as a function of the conditions of noise presentation. 
When the noise was not presented in some differential 
relation to the target or the responses, its major effects 
were transient and largely predictable on the basis of 
stimulus change. 29 references.—C. Fried. 


53/8. Carhart, Raymond. (Northwestern U.) 
The usefulness of the binaural hearing aid. J. 
speech Dis., 1958, 23, 42-51.—Binaural fittings can 
bring enough added improvement to many persons 
with mild and moderate hearing losses so that their 
problems in everyday hearing are greatly simplified. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


5379. Chernomordikov, V. V. K fiziologii slu- 
khovogo analizatora cherepakh. [On the physiol- 
ogy of the auditory analyzer in turtles.] Zh. vyssh. 
петт. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 109-115.—The auditory ana- 
lyzer in turtles of various species was studied by 
means of the conditioned-reflex method. It was not 
possible to elaborate an alimentary conditioned reflex 
to the sound of an electric bell accompanied by shak- 
ing of the ground. Neither did application of the 
stimulus as an inhibitory agent result in elaboration 
of a negative conditioned reflex, since a positive motor 
alimentary conditioned reflex, which had been de- 
veloped, persisted. It proved possible, however, to 
elaborate a defensive motor conditioned reflex in cases 
when the sound of the electric bell- was accompanied 
by shaking of the gound.—I. D. London. 


5380. Christman, Raymond John. A study of 
shifts in phenomenal pitch as a result of pro- 
longed monaural stimulation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1877-1878.—Abstract. 


5381. Corso, John F. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Proposed laboratory standard of normal hearing. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 14-23.— Threshold of 
hearing measurements were carried out on 3 groups 
of young college students under laboratory control. 
Significant differences in the average threshold of the 
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2 sexes were noted. Excellent agreement was found 
with other laboratory studies—J. Pollack. 


5382. Corso, John FE. & Cohen, Alexander. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Methodological aspects 
of auditory threshold measurements. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 55, 8-12.—The authors found that the 
precision of measurements of auditory thresholds may 
be increased by using repeated measures on the same 
Ss. Practice effects accumulating over the first 5 
trials of a testing session may significantly decrease 
the absolute threshold, but the shift is probably too 
small to be of practical significance in clinical audi- 
ometry. 17 references.—J. Arbit. 


5383. Di Carlo, Louis M., & Gardner, Eric F. 
A comparative study of the efficiency of three 
group pure tone screening tests for public school 
children. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 351-359.—In- 
dividual and 3 group pure tone tests were adminis- 
tered to 519 children, the entire population of one 
school with kindergarten through eighth grade, For 
group testing, 3 modifications of the Massachusetts 
Pure Tone Screening Test were used: (a) a modi- 
fication employed by Di Carlo & Gardner, 1951; (b) 
a pulse tone, and (c) Johnston’s modification. Com- 
parison of results from the 3 group tests with results 
from individual pure tone tests indicated that group 
screening testing can be feasible, reliable, and efi- 
cient for screening elementary school populations. 
The authors discuss conditions which influence the 
efficiency of group screening and offer suggestions 
regarding the use of combinations of the group 
methods studied—W. B. Camp. 


5384. Gerstman, Louis J. Perceptual dimensions 
for the friction portions of certain speech sounds. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 676.—Abstract. 


5385. Gulick, Walter Lawrence. The effects of 
hypoxemia upon the electrical response of the 
cochlea. Dissertation Abstr, 1958, 18, 307.—Ab- 
stract, 

5386. Harris, J. Donald. (USN Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.) Peak vs. total energy in 
thresholds for very short tones. USN Submar. 
Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 289, 134-140. (Re- 
printed from Acta-Laryngologica, 1957, 47(2).)— 
Uncertainty exists as to the important aspect of the 
acoustic stimulus when thresholds are collected using 
brief durations. We distinguish 5 aspects: total 
energy, total utilizable energy, total peak energy, 
peak energy, and sharpness of attack. (rise-fall ше). 
Peak energy emerges as the most direct correlate 0! 
threshold loudness within each duration dam 2 
msec.) and rise-fall time (5-100 msec.) used. is 
is not to imply that for longer durations and ae 
threshold loudnesses the effect of peak energy may по 
be subsidiary to other measures of energy output. 
Tt is recommended that very short (5 msec.) rise- 
fall times be used for short-duration probe tones in 
order to increase the precision of reporting durations 
and energies used.—N. В. Gordon. MH 

5387. is, Katherine Safford; Hoffman, How- 
ard S, ТУСЫ Alvin M, Delatarre, Pierre €; 
& Cooper, Franklin S. (Haskins odd 
NYC) Effect of third-formant transitions on е 
Perception of voiced stop consonants. J. side 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 122-126.— Synthetic speech pat- 
terns with controlled second- and third-formant transi- 
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tions were presented to listeners for identification. 
The effect of third-formant transitions depend in part 
on the steady-state level of the third formant, The 
effects of third-formant cues are independent of the 
two-formant patterns to which they are added.—I. 
Pollack. 

5388. Hattori, Shiro; Yamamoto, Kengo, & 
Fujimura, Osamu. Nasalization of vowels in rela- 
tion to nasals. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 267- 
274.—“The principal characteristic features of nasali- 
zation of vowels are (1) a dull resonance around 250 
cps, (2) an antiresonance at about 500 cps, (3) com- 
paratively weak and diffuse components which fill the 
valleys between the formants. Some French and 
Japanese nasalized vowels have been examined and 
interpreted, applying the results obtained in the re- 
search.”—I, Pollack. 

5389. Iordanskaia, E. N. Zavisimost’ velichiny 
dvigatel’nogo uslovnogo refleksa u cheloveka ot 
intensivnosti zvukovykh uslovnykh razdrazhitelei. 
[Dependence of the magnitude of the motor condi- 
tioned reflex in man on the intensity of auditory con- 
ditioned stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 
8, 28-35.—In an experiment to determine the influ- 
ence of the intensity of auditory conditioned stimuli 
on the magnitude of motor reflexes, with normal Ss 
(19-20 years of age) examined by means of verbally 
reinforced conditioning, it was found that “corre- 
spondence of the magnitude of a motor reflex to the 
intensity of auditory conditioned stimuli depends both 
on the difference of stimulus-strength and the individ- 
ual capacity for gradual response of the persons ex- 
amined.”—I. D. London. 

5390. Karimova, M. М. К uslovnoreflektornoi 
kharakteristike slukhovogo analizatora cherepakh. 
[On the conditioned reflex characteristics of the audi- 
tory analyzer in turtles.] Zh. vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 
1958, 8, 103-108.— The functional capacity of the audi- 
tory analyzer was tested in turtles (Testudo horsfieldi 
and Emys orbicularis) by means of alimentary and 
electrodefensive reflexes with tones (40, 80, 600, 
5000, and 15,000 cycles/sec.) serving as the intended 
conditioned stimuli, Each of the latter was combined 
with the unconditioned stimulus from 100 to 250 
times. Neither alimentary nor defensive conditioned 
teflexes to auditory stimuli were formed in any of the 
turtles, while conditioned reflexes to photic stimuli 
were formed rapidly and remained stable. When 
testing low tones whose action 15 accompanied by 
considerable vibration, the vibration is perceived by 
the turtles and may become a conditioned stimulus if 
it is of sufficient intensity—I. D. London. 


5391. Leakey, D. M., Sayers, B. M., & Cherry, С. 
Binaural fusion of low- and high-frequency sounds. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 222-223.—There ap- 
pears to be a change in the mode of perception of 
binaural signals according to spectrum ; below about 
1000-1500 cps the binaural fusion mechanism appears 
to be operated directly by the microstructure of the 
audio signals, whereas above this threshold it is 
operated by the running-averaged envelope of these 
signals. The threshold is set automatically by the 
time constant of the averaging (and correlating) proc- 
esses. Time differences are important for the locali- 
zation of discontinuous sounds. In contrast, steady- 
state sine waves present the problem of poor resolu- 
tion accuracy at low frequencies and ambiguity at 
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frequencies for which the receiver spacing is a wave- 
length or more. Correlation of the signals received 
at the 2 ears would permit the localization of a con- 
tinuous wave comprising several frequencies with an 
accuracy equal to that obtainable from an additive 
linear array having a length equal to twice the ear 
spacing.—I. Pollack. 

5392. Miller, James David. On the relationship 
between temporary hearing loss and masking. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 300—310.—A bstract. 


5393. Mills, A. W. On the minimum audible 
angle. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 237-246.— 
“The difference limen for the azimuth of a source of 
pure tones was measured as a function of the fre- 
quency of the tone and the direction of the source. A 
comparison of these thresholds with those reported 
for dichotic stimulation indicates that the resolution 
of the direction of a source is determined, at fre- 
quencies below about 1400 cps, by interaural differ- 
ences in phase or time, and at higher frequencies by 
differences in intensity. When the conditions are 
optimal for temporal discrimination, the threshold for 
an interaural difference in time is about 10 sec. and 
when the conditions are optimal for intensity dis- 
crimination, the threshold for an interaural difference 
in intensity is about 0.5 db.”—J. Pollack. 


5394, Misrahy, G. A., Hildreth, K. M., Shina- 
barger, E. W., Clark, L. C., & Rice, E. A. Endo- 
lymphatic oxygen tension in the cochlea of the 
guinea pig. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer, 1958, 30, 247- 
250.—“‘Oxygen tension of the endolymph in the scala 
media of the guinea pig cochlea was measured using 
a micropolarographic technique. Effects of sound, 
hypoxia, hyperoxia, and hypercapnea were studied, 
Oxygen tension decreased with hypoxia and sound, 
and, m Md with hyperoxia and hypercapnea,”— 

. Pollack. 


5395. Mkrtycheva, L. I. Zhachenie vremennoi 
kharakteristiki fonovogo svetovogo razdrazheniia 
dlia formirovaniia dvigatel’noi uslovnot reaktsii na 
zvukovoí razdrazhitel' ц vzroslogo cheloveka. 
[The significance of temporal characteristics of back- 
ground photic stimulation in forming a motor con- 
ditioned reaction to an auditory stimulus in adult 
man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 329-337. 
—In a study on motor conditioned reaction to a com- 
plex stimulus, a brief auditory stimulus (700 cps, 
50. db, 0.1 sec.), serving as signal for the motor re- 
action, was combined with brief photic stimulation 
(0.1, 0.3, 0.5, and 1.0 sec.). The former was applied 
at either the beginning or end of the latter. When 
auditory and photic stimulation begin simultaneously, 
latency of motor reaction is the same regardless of 
the duration of the latter. Application of sound at 
the end of photic stimulation results in a latent period 
inversely proportional to duration of the latter. 
When sound is suddenly applied at various times 
during photic stimulation, latency is prolonged. 
“Therefore, not only the quality and physiological 
force of the stimuli applied are important in a com- 
plex conditioned stimulus, but the correlation of 
temporal characteristics of the complex components 

as well.”—J. D. London. 

5396. Moser, Henry M., & Oyer, Herbert J. 
Relative intensities of sounds at various anatomi- 
cal locations of the head and neck during phona- 
tion of the vowels. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 
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275-277.—"'Speech signals from 16 different locations 
were recorded as subjects intoned different vowels 
at a constant level. Power level analysis was made 
to determine relative intensity of the signals. It was 
found that significant difference in intensity exists 
among the anatomical locations. Some locations of 
lesser intensity were subjectively evaluated as pro- 
viding more faithful signals."—4. Pollack. 


5397. Moushegian, George. The role of differ- 
ence of interaural intensity and time on the lo- 
calization of a low frequency tone. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 677.—Abstract. 


5398. Moynihan, W. T. The auditory correla- 
tive. J. Anesthet., 1958, 17, 93-102.— The title refers 
to “distinguishable organization of sound which is 
shaped by and acts as a correlative of literal mean- 
ing.” It is held that the more emotive an expression, 
the more important the sound structure. Illustra- 
tions are given from poetry.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


5399. Pickett, J. M. Limits of direct speech 
communication in noise. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1958, 30, 278-281.— Person-to-person tests of sentence 
intelligibility were carried out in noise. The maxi- 
mum tolerable noise levels for 90% sentence intelli- 
gibility and 1 m between talker and listener were 
estimated to be 95 db for white noise and 105 db 
for low-frequency noise.—I. Pollack. 


5400. Pollack, Irwin. Loudness of periodically 
interrupted white noise. J, Acoust. Soc. Amer. 
1958, 30, 181-185.—“The burst level of a periodically, 
abruptly interrupted, white noise, necessary to match 
a continuous noninterrupted white noise in loudness, 
was examined over a wide range of interruption con- 
ditions. A procedure for calculating the required 
burst level, with knowledge only of the time-intensity 
characteristics of the interrupted noise, is outlined.” 
—I. Pollack. 


5401. Pollack, Irwin. Speech intelligibility at 
high noise levels: Effect of short-term exposure. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 282-285.—Successive 
word intelligibility tests were carried out at a con- 
stant S/N ration over a 13-min. period for a range 
of white noise levels between 45 and 130 db. Speech 
intelligibility declined over the test period as a result 
of continued exposure to noise levels of 115 db and 
higher. | Interactions among different noise levels on 
successive tests was minimal.—7/. Pollack. 


5402. Pollack, Irwin, & Decker, Louis R. Con- 
fidence ratings, message reception, and the re- 
ceiver operating characteristic. J. Acoust, Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 30, 286-292.—A rating scale was added 
to the standard articulation test procedure in order 
to obtain independent information about a listener's 
criterion for message acceptance or rejection. As- 
signment of confidence ratings does not interfere with 
the accuracy of message reception. The confidence 
rating is directly related to the average accuracy of 
Message reception. This relationship is relatively 
invariant over a speech-to-noise ratio—I. Pollack. 

5403. Pollack, Irwin, & Pickett, J. M. Inter- 
aural effects upon speech intelligibility at high 
noise levels. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 293- 
296.—“The role of interaural effects upon speech in- 
telligibility was examined at high noise levels, Over 
a wide range of conditions, a ‘mixed’ listening condi- 
tion (speech and noise to one ear and noise alone 
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to the other ear) produced substantially lower in- 
telligibility scores than monaural or binaural presen- 
tation of both speech and noise.”—I. Pollack. 


5404. Pollack, Irwin, & Tecce, Joseph. (OAL 
Bolling AFB, Washington 25, D. bl вА 
communications and message reception. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 62-64.—The reproduction of 
messages, selected from defined information sources, 
was studied in a multichannel listening task. Stand- 
ardization of procedures or nomenclature is an effec- 
tive determinant of message reception.—/. Pollack, 


5405. Richards, Maxwell J. (Washington, D. C. 
A review of the basic variables furens fi the md 
chophysiological aspects of pure tones. J. educ. 
Res., 1957, 51, 89-99.—Review of selected literature 
and description of 4 attributes of pure tones: pitch, 
loudness, density, and "volue," a term suggested to 
replace the more commonly used “volume.”— 
Murphy. 


5406. Rosenzweig, Mark R. & Postman, Leo. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Frequency of usage and 
the perception of words. Science, 1958, 127, 263- 
266.—"What makes some words more intelligible 
than others? How should groups of words be chosen 
for maximum intelligibility? Within the past few 
years, several psychologists (most of them alumni of 
the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory at Harvard Univer- 
sity) have conducted studies to find what factors de- 
termine intelligibility. The results have general 
significance for our understanding of perception, not 
only in audition but in other sensory modalities as 
well. . . . The greater the relative frequency of 
usage of a word in the language, the more intelligible 
it tends to be. .. . The greater the length of a word 
the more intelligible it tends to be, when frequency 
of usage is held constant, . . . The most frequent words 
used . . . сап be heard over about 12 decibels more 
noise than can the least frequent words used.” 3 
figures are presented which indicate that: (a) In- 
telligibility of monosyllabic English words increases 
as a function of their frequency of usage. (b) Visi- 
bility of words is a function of both frequency and 
word length. (c) Intelligibility is a function of fre- 
quency of usage and word length.—S. J. Lachman. 


5407. Rosenzweig, Mark R., & Sutton, Dwight. 
(U. California) Binaural interaction in lateral 
lemniscus of cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 17-23. 
— "In order to determine whether neural impulses 
originating at the two ears interact at the level of 
the lateral lemniscus, we recorded electrophysiological 
responses to click stimuli in eight anesthetized cats. 
Statistically significant interaction was found when 
the time interval between paired' clicks, one delivered 
to each ear, was less than about 2 msec. Previous 
results, indicating absence of interaction below the 
inferior colliculi, are discussed. The curve of de- 
gree of interaction at the lemniscus versus the time 
interval between paired clicks is similar to that ob- 
tained at the inferior colliculus."—G. Westheimer. 


5408. Spealman, C. Rọ, & Cherry, J. C. (Med. 
Div., Civil Aero. Admin., Washington, D. C.) Mid- 
dle ear perception of pressure and pain in descent 
from altitude. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 106-110 — 
"In experiments simulating descent from altitude, 
using subjects who were instructed not to swallow 
or make other movements that might ventilate the 
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middle ear, it was found: 1. Pressure с es just 
perceptible to the middle ear were BA. Ded 
slow rates of descent than at the more rapid rates. 
Wide variations in individual thresholds were ob- 
served in the nine subjects tested. 2. Threshold pres- 
sure changes for persistent middle ear pain were 
about 100 mm. Hg. in the two subjects studied, irre- 
spective of the rate of descent or the altitude at 
which descent was started."—J. M. Vanderplas. 


5409, Strother, William F. The electrical re- 
sponse of the auditory mechanism in the bullfrog 
(Rana Catesbeiana). Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
314.—Abstract. 


5410. Tanner, W. P. Jr. What is masking? 
USAF Operational Applications Lab. tech. Note, 
1957, No. 57-64. iv, 23 p.—The detection of pure 
tones, 900 to 1200 cps, that are masked by a 1200 
cps tone, is reported as dependent on the uncertainty 
of signal frequency. However, the discrimination of. 
a difference between the same masked signals at a 
louder level is independent of such uncertainty, Au- 
thor believes that more than one type of masking is 
needed to account for this data.—J. J. O'Hare. 


5411. Thompson, Richard F., Voss, James Е, & 
Brogden, W. J. (U. Wisconsin) Effect of bright- 
ness of simultaneous visual stimulation on ab- 
solute auditory sensitivity. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 45-50.—Auditory thresholds were measured under 
8 conditions of a simultaneous visual stimulus with 
Ss in 2 experimental groups each under different in- 
structions about the light being present and the re- 
quirement to report on it. Analysis of variance in- 
dicates that auditory acuity varies with change in the 
light intensity accompanying presentations of the 
tone, and that auditory sensitivity is differentially af- 
fected by light intensity as a function of the instruc- 
tions and treatment of the Ss in the different groups. 
—J. Arbit. 

5412. Trittipoe, W. J. , Temporary threshold 
shift as a function of noise exposure level. J, 
Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 250-253.—TTS was 
measured continuously with a Bekesy-type audiometer 
at 4000 and 6000 cps for 10 min. following a 3-min. 
exposure to a thermal noise. 5 different noise levels, 
ranging in 5-db steps from 108 to 128 db in SPL, 
were used. Among 9 ears tested, only one ear showed 
a pattern of decreasing TTS with an increased noise 
exposure level at both measuring frequencies.—I. 
Pollack. 

5413. von Euler, Curt, & Ricci, Gian Franco. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Cortical evoked re- 
sponses in auditory area and significance of apical 
dendrites. J. Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 231-246.— 
Evoked responses in the primary auditory cortex of 
cats under local anesthetics were analyzed.—G. West- 
heimer. 

5414, Zwislocki, J., Marie, F., Feldman, А. S, 
& Rubin, H. On the effect of practice and mo- 
tivation on the threshold of audibility. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 254-262—The thresholds of 
audibility for 100 and for 1000 cps were measured on 
5 groups of originally naive listeners by various ex- 
perimental techniques. All the experiments showe 
improvement of the threshold with practice. The im- 
provement was greater at 100 cps than at 1000 cps. 
The improvement of the threshold with practice was 
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enhanced considerably by reward and feedback—J. 
Pollack, 


(See also Abstracts 5177, 6025, 6126, 6389, 
7100, 7112) 


OTHER MODALITIES 


5415. Hagstrom, Earl Clifford. Nature of taste 
stimulation by sugar. Dissertation Absir., 1958, 18, 
676.—Abstract. 


5416. Rosenzweig, Stanley Paul. Accuracy of 
tactual perception and level of adjustment. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 303.—Abstract. 


5417. Thorgersen, Harold Louis. Studies of 
tactual discrimination by raccoons. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2203-2204.— Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5856, 6710) 
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5418. Adams, J. А. (0. Illinois) Comment on 
an interpretation of recent studies of habit varia- 
bles for motor behavior. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 194.—The author answers Nobles criticism (see 
33: 3182) of his findings (see 29: 420) as not sup- 
porting an S-R contiguity position. The theoretical 
issue is irrelevant, both variables—duration of holding 
required to complete a match on the Complex Co- 
ordination Test and rate of stimulus presentation— 
being “determiners of motor performance, not of 
habit strength.”—C, H. Ammons, 


5419. Alekseenko, N. IU. Vzaimodeistvie od- 
novremenno osushchestvliaemykh uslovnykh re- 
aktsi na zvukovoi razdrazhitel’, vyrabotannykh 
na rechevom i bezuslovnom podkrepleniiakh. [In- 
teraction between conditioned reactions, occurring 
simultaneously, to an auditory stimulus, elaborated 
with speech and unconditioned reinforcement.] Zh, 
Vyssh. тетт. Deiatel, 1958, 8, 322-328.—2 simul- 
taneous conditioned responses to the same auditory 
stimulus were studied: eyelid reaction with air-puff 
as unconditioned reinforcement, and pressing with 
verbal reinforcement, An interdependence was mani- 
fested: (a) with inhibition of motor response of the 
hand the eyelid conditioned reflex was inhibited simul- 
taneously; (b) with attempt to inhibit the eyelid con- 
ditioned reflex, while preserving hand reaction, the 
eyelid movements did not remain inhibited for long; 
(c) with reversal of signal meaning of stimuli for 
hand reaction the eyelid movements also underwent 
a simultaneous reversal; and (d) with differentia- 
tion of the hand reaction the eyelid conditioned re- 
flexes were also involved in the process. The reflex 
with unconditioned reinforcement proved dependent 
on the reaction elaborated through the second signal 
system. However, reverse dependence was not de- 
monstrable.—/. D. London. 


5420. Alekseeva, M. S., Krasuskii, V. K., & Me- 
likhova, E. Е. Dvigatel’naia aktvnost u sobak 
raznogo tipa nervoi sistemy. [Motor activity in 
dogs with different types of nervous system.] ZA. 
vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 90-94.—General motor 
activity was studied by means of B. V. Andreev's 
actographic method—a method for studying motor ac- 
tivity—in 23 dogs of different types of nervous sys- 
tem. It is shown that "degree of motor activity" in 
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dogs is a function of "degree of lability of the nerv- 
ous processes." Prolonged sleep is characteristic of 
dogs with "inert and equilibrated nervous processes." 
—1. D. London. 


5421. Alluisi, Earl A., & Martin, Hugh B. (Ohio 
State U.) An information analysis of verbal and 
motor responses to symbolic and conventional 
Arabic numerals. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 79- 
84.—The responses of Ss to 2 sets of Arabic numerals 
—one conventional, the other drawn from an 8-line 
square matrix—were compared. 24 Ss pressed keys 
to indicate the numeral exposed; 24 Ss called out 
the numeral. With the verbal responses group, the 
conventional numerals were consistently superior to 
the symbolic numerals. With the motor response 
group, no difference between the numeral sets was 
found.—P. Ash. 


5422. Aslanova, I. F. O vliianii razlichnoi pro- 
dolzhitel'nosti deiatel'nogo sostoianiia pishchevogo 
tsentra na vozbudimost' kletok dvigatel'nogo ana- 
lizatora. [On the influence of various durations of 
the active state of the alimentary center on the ex- 
citability of the cells of the motor analyzer.] Zh. 
vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 83-89.—Utilizing the 
secretory motor method in which proprioceptive 
stimuli, arising from bending the right forepaw, act 
along with distant stimuli to constitute a complex 
conditioned alimentary stimulus for dogs, it was 
found that "depending on the duration of the active 
state of the alimentary center," due to differences in 
portions of food administered (60 or 6 g), the "longer 
the alimentary excitation of the animals, the more 
intense the excitability in the cells of the motor ana- 
lyzer after the meal.”—J. D. London. 


5423. Barrow, Harold M. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
Motor ability testing for college men. Minneapolis, 
Minn. : Burgess, 1957. ii, 24 p.—3 batteries have been 
devised and presented. Test Number One is a 6-item 
battery and is recommended for use when time, facili- 
ties, and weather permit, and when diagnosis may be 
desired. Test Number Two is a 3-item indoor battery 
and is very well suited for classification because of its 
administrative economy and because of the feasibility 
of its use during inclement weather. Test Number 
Three is a 2-item simple screen test and is recom- 
mended for use only when a rough screening of stu- 
dents is all that can be obtained. 17 references.— 
G. C. Carter. 


5424. Baumgarten F. Klassifikation der Hand- 
bewegungen in wissenschaftlicher und industrieller 
Hinsicht. [Classification of hand movements in con- 
nection with scientific and industrial applications.] 
Mensch Arbeit, 1957, 9(5 & 6), 1-14.—There is a 
dearth of pertinent scientific investigations on the 
various kinds of movements of the human hand. The 
present article, to be continued in the next issue, at- 
tempts a detailed, systematic inventory of all kinds of 
hand and finger movements, as they apply to the fields 
of industry, skilled labor, the arts, and housework. 
Such a classification may form a basis for a Sys- 
tematic rating scale of the individual hand movements. 
—E. Schwerin. 

5425. Bell Albert Howard. Effects of experi- 
mentally-induced muscular tension and frequency 
of motivational instructions on pursuit rotor per- 


formance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 293.—Ab- 
stract. 
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5426, Bieri, James; Bradburn, Wendy M. & 
Galinsky, M. David. (Harvard U.) Sex differ- 
ences in perceptual behavior. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 
1-12.—The purpose was to study the basis of sex 
differences in performance on the Witkin’s Embedded 
Figures Test, using 3 personality measures: a modi- 
fied Rorschach, the Barrow-Walsh Art Scale, and 
the External Construct Score. In addition, 3 meas- 
ures of intellectual functioning were used; spontane- 
ous flexibility (Guilford), mathematical aptitude, and 
verbal aptitude. Observed differences in EFT per- 
formance were considered to stem from the tendency 
of men to combine more effectively than women 
mathematical aptitude and conceptual approach to 
stimuli. 15 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

5427. Bilodeau, I. McD., & Bilodeau, E. A. 
( Tulane v) Transfer of training and physical re- 
striction of responses. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 71-78.—“Two experiments investigated transfer be- 
tween units differing in physical restriction of im- 
precise responding on a two-hand tracking device. 
Transfer from unit to unit was more clearcut after 
extended than after brief pre-transfer training. It is 
suggested that the increase in transfer with practice 
may depend upon both higher levels of learning and 
greater likeness of cues and behavior as practice 
progresses,"—C. Н. Ammons. 

5428. Birukow, Georg. Lichtkompassorientier- 
ung beim Wasserlaufer Velia currens Е. (Heter- 
optera) am Tage und zur Nachtzeit: I. Herbst 
und Winterversuche. [Light-compass orientation 
in the water bug in daytime and at night: I. Fall and 
winter investigations.] Z. TierpsychoL, 1956, 13, 
463-484.— Velia orients innately by sun positions or 
plane of polarized light. Its escape response 1s al- 
ways due south, modifying the angle of course with 
the sun’s rays according to an internal chronometer 
mechanism. This clock is shown to run at night also, 
and it is concluded that night orientation of Velia 
differs from that of the bee. The escape response 
mechanism is modified by simultaneous presentation 
of 2 light sources, English summary.—C. J. Smith. 


5429. Byrne, D. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Drive level, response to humor, and the cartoon 
sequence effect. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 439-442. — 
"To test the hypothesis that response to humor is 
tension-reducing, cartoons were rated under neutral, 
increased drive level, and decreased drive level con- 
ditions by 150 Ss. It was found that cartoon rat- 
ings were not significantly influenced by drive level 
(р > .05). А cartoon sequence effect was dis- 
covered, that is, cartoons were rated as increasingly 
funny from beginning to end of the 22-item series. 
—C. H. Ammons. OA 

5430. Carr, Richard M., & Williams, Carl D. 
(U. dien: Exploratory behavior of three strains 
of rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 621- 
623.—'""The exploratory behavior of three highly in- 
bred strains of rats was studied. Twenty albino, 20 
black, and 18 hooded rats were born and raised under 
similar environmental conditions. Significant differ- 
ences in the amount of exploratory behavior were 
found for the hooded vs. albino and the hooded vs. 
black groups. These results were interpreted as sup- 
porting the hypothesis that exploratory behavior of 
rats is at least partially determined by genetic fac- 


tors." —L, I. O’Kelley. 
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5431. Cerf, F. R. Les animaux de 
VIII. [The animals of Card VIIL] Bal Group 
Franç. Rorschach, 1957, No. 9, 15-19.—We have an 
unconscious catalog of precise techniques of animal 
behavior so varied in content that it corresponds 
closely to the behavior human beings try to adopt 
under the stress of diverse emotions. Animals can 
thus easily represent the motivation and behavior of 
humans. Frequency tables are included—S, S. 
Marzolf. 

5432. Davies, Evelyn A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Relationship between selected postural di- 
vergencies and motor ability. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 14.—The determi- 
nation of the relationship between “selected dynamic 
postural divergencies and general motor ability in 
college women” was studied in 100 female students 
majoring in elementary education at UCLA. Each 
S was given the Scott Motor Ability Battery for Col- ` 
lege Women and a subjective posture examination by 
3 judges, expert in the field of adapted physical edu- 
cation. Correlations were established between their 
postural divergencies and their motor ability. It 
would appear that very little relationship was found 
between the 2.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5433. Dember, W. N. (Yale U.) A comment 
on "studies on 'response by the rat to environ- 
mental change." Psychol Rep., 1958, 4, 242.— 
“Levine, Staats, and Frommer [33: 2974] have re- 
ported their failure to replicate the results of experi- 
ments by Dember [see 31: 2409, 4168] and Kivy, 
Earl, and Walker [see 31: 2442]. In these studies 
rats are exposed at the choice point of a maze to the 
two goal arms, but by means of glass doors are pre- 
vented from entering the arms. Following exposure, 
the brightness of one arm is changed, the doors are 
removed, and Ss are given a choice trial" The 
Levine et al. failure to find a significant preference 
for the changed arm in a Y-maze appears to be re- 
lated to the use of an exposure trial greater than 3 
minutes.—C. H. Ammons. 

5434, Dember, W. N., & Roberts, W. W. (Yale 
U.) Alternation behavior in peripherally-blinded 
rats. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 91-94,—"The 
alternation behavior [in a T-maze] of 9 ршн 
blinded rats was compared with that of 8 normals. 
Contrary to a prediction from Glanzer’s theory of 
alternation, the blind group did not alternate less than 
the normal group. Some general implications of this 
result were discussed, and a new experiment was 
suggested."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5435, Dennis, W. (Brooklyn Coll.) Early 

aphic evidence of dextrality in man. , Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 147-149.—"An analysis of 120 
instances of hand preference in the Beni Hasan pic- 
tures and 105 such instances from the tombs at Thebes 
led to the conclusion that the various activities de- 
picted in the paintings showed a predominant right- 
hand preference. This preference was not a func- 
tion of the direction in which the figures were facing, 
but appears to reflect the actual use of the right han 
in skilled acts by Egyptians, at least as early as 2500 
B.C."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5436. DeSoto, сша (U. со Du 
category judgments of sequences ot si о 
ЕЕ ; exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 34-38.—Found 
a continual recentering of ће, judgment scale on the 
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stimulus dimension or continual changes in adapta- 
tion-level toward the value of the stimuli in a run. 
The average probabilities were similar for 3 se- 
quences containing the same set of stimuli, despite 
marked differences in number and length of runs 
which is in accordance with the adaptation-level 
theory.—J. Arbit. 

5437. De Valois, R. L., Smith, C. J., Kitai, S. T., 
& Karoly, A. J. (U. Michigan) Response of 
single cells in monkey lateral geniculate nucleus 
to monochromatic light. Science, 1958, 127, 238- 
239.—Response curves are presented for 5 different 
types of cells in the dorsal layers of the lateral genicu- 
late nucleus; these are curves of spectral sensitivity 
of different types of elements. “These results should 
be considered preliminary since we have recorded so 
far from only 66 of the thousands of geniculate cells. 
The peak at 510 m corresponds to the sensitivity of 
the scotopic system, and presumably it represents 
mainly a rod connection. The other four presumably 
correspond to the various color-vision elements. . . . 
There seems to be a complete color-vision system rep- 
resented in the two dorsal layers of the lateral genicu- 
late nucleus. This is in contradiction to Le Gros 
Clark’s hypothesis that each pair of laminae receives 
impulses from only one of the three classical color 
receptors, the top layers for example, containing only 
‘red’ cells, the middle ‘green,’ and the bottom blue.’ ” 
—5$. J. Lachman. 


5438. Distefano, M. K., Jr., Ellis, N. R., & Sloan, 
W. (State Colony and Training School, Pineville, 
La.) Motor proficiency in mental defectives. Per- 
cept, mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 231-234—“The purpose was 
to investigate the relationship between intelligence 
and motor proficiency. 76 mentally defective Ss were 
given the revised Stanford-Binet intelligence scale, 
and several motor tests. . . . Males were more pro- 
ficient than females, but only the difference in rail- 
walking performance was significant. Intercorrela- 
tion matrices for each sex showed the Lincoln-Oseret- 
sky and Minnesota placing and turning to be most 
highly related to MA in each case. The Lincoln- 
Oseretsky was found to have the highest correlation 
with MA. MA and CA were not correlated. In a 
group which may be presumed to have passed the 
chronological “peak” for both motor and mental 
maturation, no significant relationship was found be- 
tween CA and motor scores,”—C. Н, Ammons. 


5439, Estep, Dorothy P. (Redwood City, Calif.) 
Relationship of static equilibrium to ability in 
motor activities. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 
Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 5-16—“The purpose of this 
study was to investigate the relationship between 
static equilibrium and ability in gross motor activi- 
ties. Static equilibrium was measured by the Miles 
ataxiameter while gross motor activity was measured 
by subjective ratings of motor ability demonstrated 
in sports and rhythm as well as upon ratings of “A” 
and “C” in after-school team programs. Ratings of 
“A” indicate outstanding ability while *C" represents 
average or less than average performance. The re- 
sults indicate a positive and statistically significant 
relationship between static equilibrium and ability in 
gross motor activities. 26 references.—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 
5440. Faure, Jacques. Influence des gonado- 
stimulines sur l'activité du rhinencéphale et le 
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comportement. [The influence of gonadic stimu- 
lants on the activity of the rhinencephalon and on be- 
havior.] Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 119-120.—Ex- 
perimental work with rabbits included among other 
things: (a) measurement of electrical activity of the 
rhinencephalon and observation of behavior under 
different doses of gonadic stimulants, and (b) later 
subliminal electrical stimulation of the areas of cornu 
ammonis and nucleus amygdalae with the same ani- 
mals. In both instances similar behavior was pro- 
duced.—4. Schaden. 


5441, Fleishman, Edwin A. (Yale U.) An 
analysis of positioning movements and static re- 
actions. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 13-24.—A study 
based upon a factor analysis of psychomotor tasks 
found that skill in static reactions is separate from 
skill with positioning movements. Static reaction 
tasks showed a large degree of common variance while 
positioning tasks showed a high degree of specificity. 
—J. Arbit. 

5442. Frank, Fritz. Bemerkenswerter Artgenos- 
sen-Transport bei der Feldmaus Microtus arvalis 
Pallas. [A remarkable conspecific transport in the 
fieldmouse.] 2. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 491-492.—An 
anecdote is related in which a large female continental 
vole mounted a smaller pubescent female after carry- 
ing it about in a manner similar to the transport of 
the young in this species.—C. J. Smith. 


5443. Freedman, D. G. (Roscoe B. Jackson Mem. 
Lab, Bar Harbor, Me.) Constitutional and en- 
vironmental interactions in rearing 4 breeds of 
dogs. Science, 1958, 127, 585-586.— "The initial in- 
tention of the present study was to determine the rela- 
tive effects of ‘indulgent’ and ‘disciplinary’ modes of 
rearing in dogs, with particular emphasis on how each 
method affects the obedience of the animal at maturity. 
. . . Eight litters of 4 pups each were used. These 
included 2 litters each of Shetland sheep dogs, basen- 
jis, wire-haired fox terriers, and beagles. . . . Indul- 
gence consisted of encouraging a pup in any activity 
it initiated, such as play, aggression, and climbing 
on the supine handler. These pups were never pun- 
ished. By contrast, the disciplined pups were at first 
restrained in the experimenter’s lap and were later 
taught to sit, to stay. and to come upon command.” 
Tests at 8 weeks of age indicated little effect on 
basenjis or Shetland sheep dogs but beagles and wire- 
haired fox terriers “differentiated into two signifi- 
cantly disparate groups, depending on the condition 
of rearing.” The “same differences in treatment had 


жасы, effect upon only two breeds.”—S, J. Lach- 


5444. Gavrilova, L. N., & Lapina, I. A. Odlitel’- 
nosti sokhraneniia ochaga ostatochnogo vozbuzh- 
deniia v khimicheskom (rotovom) analizatore 
sobaki. [On the duration of maintenance of a resid- 
ual excitatory focus in the chemical (oral) analyzer 
in the dog.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 379- 
383.—The symmetrical parts of the posterior third of 
the tongue and the ducts of the parotids were opera- 
tively exteriorized in 3 dogs, so that the properties 
of oral latent excitation could be studied in greater 
detail through individual recording of the conditioned 
and unconditioned reflexes on alternate sides of the 
oral cavity. A latent focus of excitation was found 
to form with prolonged stimulation of a part of the 
tongue. “The presence of this latent focus was de- 
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termined by its capacity to summate with other con- 
ditioned and unconditioned stimuli."—J. D. London, 


5445. Gerall, A. A. (U. Kansas) Effect of in- 
terruption of copulation on male guinea pig sexual 
behavior. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 215-221.—"For 9 
of 11 guinea pigs temporary interruption of copulatory 
behavior after the first intromission was found to de- 
crease the number of thrusts and intromissions pre- 
ceding ejaculation, Vigorous circling, mounting, and 
aggressive behavior was displayed by the interrupted 
males if placed with males. Observations are similar 
to those . . . for rats. It was suggested that in- 
terruption of copulatory behavior acts as a frustrating 
event which elevates the general drive level."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


5446. Gertz, Boris. (Florida State U.) The ef- 
fect of handling at various age levels on emotional 
behavior of adult rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 613-616.—Rats handled at various early 
ages and later tested for emotionality failed to show 
significant differences as adults, “It was concluded 
that there is no evidence for a ‘critical age’ at which 
handling is effective in terms of later behavior."— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


5447. Glickman, Stephen E. (McGill U.) Ef- 
fects of peripheral blindness on exploratory be- 
haviour in the hooded rat. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 
12, 45-51, —With the assumption that exploratory be- 
havior is an attempt to maintain an optimum level of 
excitement, it was hypothesized that blind rats would 
be more active in an exploratory situation than sighted 
rats. The blind rat would have to cover more terri- 
tory to achieve the same level of central arousal. In 
a Y-maze and an open field test the blind rats ex- 
plored more actively than the controls, but the differ- 
ence only reached statistical significance after previ- 
ous experience with one or the other of the test situa- 
tions (owing to differential effects of the prior test- 
ing).—R. Davidon. 


5448. Grossman, Robert G. (Columbia U.) Ef- 
fects of stimulation of non-specific thalamic sys- 
tem on locomotor movements in cat. J, Neuro- 
physiol., 1958, 21, 85-93,—“Stimulation of the nuclei 
of the nonspecific thalamo-cortical projection system 
in lightly anesthetized cats, intact and decorticate, was 
found to rapidly arrest locomotor movements elicited 
by subthalamic stimulation. Thalamic stimulation 
did not inhibit tonic movements elicited by sub- 
thalamic stimulation or movements induced reflexly 


by peripheral stimulation. These experiments indi- 
cate that the non-specific 


thalamic nuclei have de- 
scending connections capable of rapidly and viol 
inhibiting those neural elements of the subcortica 
locomotor mechanism essential for the rhythmic repe- 
tition of locomotor movements.”—G. Westheimer. 


5449, Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California) 
A system of the psychomotor abilities. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 164-174.—The results of a series 
of studies on psychomotor abilities suggest the possi- 
bility of an organization of such abilities analogous 
to the “structure of intellect” previously described. 
The suggested matrix of psychomotor factors is pre- 
sented, its nature is explained, the factors included are 
defined, and tests for the identification of the factors 
are given.—R. H. Waters. 
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5450. Guze, Henry. The effects of pre-weaning 
nursing deprivation on the later maternal, hoard- 
ing and sexual behavior in the rat. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2227-2229.—A bstract. 


5451. Haubrich, Robert Rice. Hierarchial be- 
havior in the South African clawed frog, Xenopus 
laevis Daudin. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 307. 
—Abstract. 


5452. Hess, Eckhard H. “Imprinting” in ani- 
mals. Scient. Amer., 1958, 198(3), 81-90.—De- 
scribes apparatus and procedure in various studies 
of imprinting in birds, primarily mallard ducklings, 
under controlled laboratory conditions, Some im- 
printing occurred immediately but was most effective 
at about 16 hours after hatching. This critical period 
corresponds with the age of developing the first emo- 
tional response, however, meprobamate which re- 
duced fear did not improve imprintability. Strength 
of imprinting varied with effort (distance traveled, 
climbing obstacles) of the duckling in following the 
imprinting object, a model of a male mallard. Off- 
spring of imprintable parents produced higher scores, 
Inconclusive results suggested effects of imprinting 
upon adult behavior, mainly courtship patterns,— 
I. S. Wolf. 


5453. Hurwitz, Н. M. B. Stewart, J, & Was- 
servogel E. (U. Lendon Weight loss of rats 
during prolonged feeding-fasting scheduling. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 333-334.—9 4-month-old experi- 
mentally naive male hooded rats, weighing initially 
325-380 gm., were housed 3 per cage and given food 
once daily for 2 hours. Mean weight loss after 21 
days was 78.8 gm.; SD = 6.98 gm.; mean % loss 
= 21.72, No further weight loss was noted. Lighter 
Ss lost more than heavier Ss. Authors conclude that 
Ss should be maintained on a 3-week food deprivation 
prior to initiation of experimental conditions requiring 
degree of food deprivation be kept constant. It may 
be wise to control initial weight as well—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5454, Jarl, Vidkunn Coucheron. Methods of 
stimulus presentation as antecedent variable in 
reaction time experiments. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 
225-241.—Preknowledge of the stimulus and the 
stimulus presented irregularly produce different re- 
sults. In the latter case, the adoption of systemati- 
cally different preparatory sets is excluded, and dif- 
ferential effects of the stimuli may then be ascribed 
to receptor or S factors, There is evidence that the 
differential effect of stimulus strength is not the same 
under the 2 procedures, Results are consistent with 
the hypothesis of a reciprocal, compensatory relation- 
ship between sensory adequacy of stimulation and 
degree of effort on the part of the reacting organism. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5455. Johnson, Donald Everett. The applica- 
tion of aa байо ада маб е Деш 
niques to the guidance of downstream migran 
E Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1507-1508.— 
Abstract. 

5456. King, John A. (R. B. Jackson Mem, Lab., 
Bar Harbor, Me.) Parameters relevant to de- 
termining the effects of early experience upon the 
adult behavior of animals. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 55, 
46-58.—"This review has attempted to examine some 
of the variables involved in the experiments dealing 
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with the effects of early experience on later behavior. 
In order to accomplish this analysis, the methods 
used in the experiments on this subject were examined 
in relation to seven variables. Until the effects of 
the seven variables discussed in this review are 
analyzed further, it is possible to accept only the 
general hypothesis that some early experiences affect 
later behavior.” 51-item bibliography —W. J. Meyer. 

5457. Kottenhoff, H., & Lindahl, L. E. H. 
(Froesoe Hosp. Oestersund, Sweden) Visual and 

emotional factors in motion sickness: Preliminary 
communication. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 173- 
174.—Although there were no differences between a 
group of 12 adults and one of 16 children in motion 
sickness symptoms when fixating a rotating Barany 
drum, children were more susceptible when mechani- 
cally rolled and rocked. Inversion of vision increased 
symptoms for both groups, particularly for children. 
PGR and personality test measures correlated with 
manifest susceptibility.—C. H. Ammons. 

5458. Lacey, John I., & Lacey, Beatrice С. (An- 
tioch Coll) "Verification and extension of the prin- 
ciple of autonomic response-stereotypy. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 50-73.—The data from 42 adult 
women, who were subjected to stress situations, sup- 
port the hypothesis of relative autonomic-response 
stereotypy. This hypothesis states that: “For any 
given set of autonomic functions (greater than two), 
all Ss exhibit, in response to effective stimulus-con- 
ditions, idiosyncratic patterns of autonomic activity, in 
which the different physiological functions are differ- 
entially responsive.” 4 forms of such response-stereo- 
typy are described: intra-stressor, inter-stressor, situa- 
tional, and symptom-stereotypy.—R. H. Waters. 

5459, Larsson, Knut. A note on animals’ sexual 
activity in groups. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 260-262. 
—tThe rate of ejaculation is about the same in isola- 
tion and in groups. The results are the same whether 
all animals or only the ejaculating ones are included 
in the comparison. Not presence alone, but the ac- 
tivity of other animals, is the decisive factor. The 
quality of estrous in the female is dependent on the 
activity of the male.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5460. Levine, S. (Columbus Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and Hosp., Ohio) А reply to a comment by 
Dember. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 433.—A repetition 
of earlier experiments of Dember (see 31: 4168; 33: 
5433) and Levine (see 33: 2974) in which a 3-min. 
exposure time for the exploratory trial was used, is 
reported. Chance choice of the changed arm on the 
second trial replicated Levine's previous results but 
not Dember's.—C. Н. Ammons. 

5461. Levine, Seymour. (Ohio State U.) In- 
fantile experience and consummatory behavior in 
adulthood. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 609— 
612.—Rats given shock and handling or just handling 
were compared at 65 days of age with a control group 
for water consumption before and after an 18-hour 

period of deprivation. While no significant differ- 
ences were noted before deprivation, the nonhandled 
control group consumed significantly less water fol- 
lowing deprivation. It is concluded that “absence of 
extrinsic stimulation in infancy renders these ani- 
mals more susceptible to emotional disturbance when 
they are presented with novel stimuli and that this 
disturbance produces responses that interfere with 
drinking behavior."—L. I. O'Kelly. 
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5462. Lubow, R. E., & Tighe, T. J. (Cornell U.) 
A test of the discrepancy hypothesis of motiva- 
tion using intensity of visual stimulation. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 592-595.—Activity levels 
of rats subjected to short-term changes in illumina- 
tion level during testing was measured. Changes 
towards increased luminosity raised activity in a de- 
gree proportional to the amount of change. No cor- 
responding influences of decreasing illumination were 
observed.—L. I. O’Kelly. 


5463. McCord, Е. (U. Tulsa) Behavorial ef- 
fects of differential sensory stimulation in a sen- 
sory-motor task. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 243- 
246.—“To test the effects of differential kinaesthetic, 
vestibular, and visual stimulus patterns on perform- 
ance of a simple sensory-motor task, 12 Ss adjusted 
the flicker element of a Strobotac while being rotated 
at three degrees of rotational stimulation, 0 rpm, 5 
rpm, and 20 rpm. Records taken of the cffs, and of 
the adjustment times required at each of these three 
speeds of rotation, showed no significant differences 
in the cffs per se, [but] significant differences . . . 
for the adjustment time. . . . Analysis of variance 
of the results showed: significant individual differ- 
ences, . . . differences in both cffs and adjustment 
times for various orders of presentation of the rates 
of revolution, and . . . for interaction between individ- 
uals and orders of presentation."—C. H. Ammons. 


5464. Mahut, Helen. (McGill U.) Breed differ- 
ences in the dog's emotional behaviour. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 12, 35-44.—Dogs of 10 breeds were 
raised in homes and under restricted conditions, and 
their responses to 5 objects in a standard test situa- 
tion was determined, in order to study the interaction 
of constitutional and experimental determinants of 
behavior. There were significant differences between 
breeds in “no response,” “teasing,” “approach-avoid- 
ance,” “wariness,” and “avoidance,” but not in “curi- 
osity.” Kennel-reared dogs showed more avoidance 
responses, and cage-restricted dogs in addition ex- 
hibited “diffuse-excitement.”—R. Davidon. 

5465. Marx, Melvin H., & Brownstein A. J. (U. 
Missouri) Experimental analysis of the hoarding 
habit in the rat: IV. Terminal reinforcement fol- 
lowed by high drive at test. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 617-620.—Rats permitted to eat 
hoarded pellets during training hoard more during 
test sessions than do animals deprived of pellets as 
they are returned during training. This difference is 
most pronounced when animals are under high drive 
during training and is shown with both high and 
low drive during testing —L. I. O'Kelly. 

5466. Messmer, Egon, & Messmer, Ingeborg. 
Die Entwicklung der Lautiusserungen und einiger 
Verhaltensweisen der Amsel (Turdus merula 
merula L.) unter natürlichen Bedingungen und 
nach Einzelaufzucht in schalldichten Räumen. 
[The development of phonation and some behavioral 
patterns of the blackbird under natural conditions and 
after rearing in isolation in soundproof rooms.] Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 341-441.—Observations were 
made on development, especially of utterances and 
song, of 35 blackbirds. Oscillographic analyses and 
tape recordings were used to quantify vocal behavior. 
Sounds were classified according to situation (dis- 
tress, territorial, courtship) and special attention was 
paid to the development of songs. The song of iso- 
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lated and deafened birds differed only in duration and 
pitch of certain notes. Isolated males showed court- 
ship towards the human observers, even in prefer- 
ence to conspecific females, English summary. 72 
references.—C. J. Smith, 


5467. Meyer-Holzapfel, Monika. Über die Be- 
reitschaft zu Spiel und Instinkthandlungen. [On 
the readiness for play and instinctive behavior.] Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 442-462.—A theoretical analy- 
Sis is presented in which instinctive behaviors bear- 
ing a significant similarity to play (vacuum, substi- 
tute, and displacement activity; incomplete instinctive 
behavior, exploratory behavior) are distinguished 
Írom play, which arises from a different motive. 
The interrelationships between play and instinctive 
behavior are summarized and discussed. A general 
nonspecific activity drive is the special motivation for 
play. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 


5468. Moynihan, M. (Cornell U.) Notes on the 
behavior of some North American gulls: II. Non- 
aerial hostile behavior of adults. Behaviour, 1958, 
12, 95-182.— The nonaerial hostile behavior patterns, 
including various calls, of ring-billed and Franklin's 
gulls are described and analyzed. Both species dis- 
play a large variety of unritualized and ritualized 
reactions. Each reaction pattern appears to be under 
the control of specific combinations of internal and 
external factors.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


5469. Norkina, L. М. К voprosu polucheniia 
éksperimental’nykh nevroticheskikh sostoianii u 
nizzhikh obez’ian. [On producing experimental 
neurotic state in lower monkeys.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1958, 8, 56-63.—“The conventional methods 
of producing experimental neuroses used in experi- 
ments with salivary reflexes in dogs are unsuitable 
when studying motor conditioned reflexes in monkeys, 
The disturbance of the elaborated stereotype of motor 
conditioned reflexes in monkeys leads to the disturb- 
ance of nervous equilibrium, The differentiation of 
two movements, similar in form but connected with 
different external signals, is rather difficult in mon- 
keys and may cause an acute neurotic state."—7. D. 
London. 


5470. Perdeck, A. C. (Rijksmuseum van Natuur- 
lijke Historie, Leiden; Instituut voor Oecologisch 
Onderzoek, Arnhem, Holland) The isolating value 
of specific song patterns in two sibling species of 
grasshoppers (chorthippus brunneus thunb. and 
c. biguttulus L.). Behaviour, 1958, 12, 1-75.—2 
closely related and sympatric species of grasshoppers 
were studied in an attempt to discover variables 
which effect the high degree of biological isolation 
between the 2 species. Тһе song patterns of both 
sexes of the 2 species were found to be the most sig- 
nificant variables involved in the determination of 
behavior leading to successful copulation. 87 refer- 
ences.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


5471. Podell, Lawrence, & Perkins, John С. 
(City Coll., №. Y.) А Guttman scale for sexual ex- 
perience: A methodological note. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1957, 54, 420-422.—“The reported pre- 
marital heterosexual experience of 100 highly selected 
College men was subjected to the Cornell "Technique 
of Guttman Scale Analysis, with a satisfactory scale 
forthcoming. It therefore appears feasible to order 
Certain aspects of sexual behavior along a unidimen- 
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sional cumulative scale, thus aiding in the definition 
of premarital sexual experience,”—R, S. Harper, 

5472. Pophal, Rudolf. Die Bedeutung der Be- 
wegungsphysiologie für die Psychologie des 
Schreibens. [Тһе significance of graphomotor physi- 
ology for a psychology of handwriting.] Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1958, 9, 1-14.—The interest of graphologists 
in physiology has been blocked by the dogma that 
somatic phenomena are almost exclusively expression. 
(Ausdruck) of psychological processes, Recent stud- 
ies of muscle tonus as indicator of psychological ten- 
sion have shown how fruitful a physiological approach 
can be in gaining insight into psychological problems. 
Therefore a kinetic, dynamo-motoric interpretation in 
graphology is important. Such a mode of interpreta- 
tion is not based upon "laws of expression" as as- 
sumed often but on practical heuristic work-hypothe- 
ses derived from the principle of analogy between 
psychological processes and their motoric correlates, 
47-item bibliography.—W. J. Koppitz. 

5473. Ratner, S. C. (Michigan State U.) Hyp- 
notic reactions of rabbits. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
209-210.—Each of 4 young rabbits was placed 24 
times in a V-shaped trough and occurrence of hyp- 
notic reactions (rho) observed. "Results show that 
rho can be induced in rabbits and consistently termi- 
nated with auditory stimulation (hand clap). While 
tension does not consistently characterize rho, the 
results are interpreted in part as function of or a by- 
product of fear.”—C, Н. Ammons. 

5474. Samsonova, V. G.  Osobennosti differ- 
entsirovaniia razdrazhitele pri vzaimodeistvii 
raznykh form dvigatel'nykh uslovnykh reaktsii na 
rannem étape ikh vyrabotki u vzroslogo cheloveka. 
[Features of differentiation of stimuli with interac- 
tion of various forms of motor conditioned reactions 
at an early stage of their elaboration in adult man.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel, 1958, 8, 313-321.—The 
separate elaboration of 2 motor conditioned reactions 
of different kinds to the same photic stimulus at an 
early stage of their formation leads to their being 
effected simultaneously, The simultaneity of 2 motor 
reactions leads, under the conditions of the experi- 
ment, to a "collision of the nervous processes under- 
lying the reaction." The collision of the nervous 
processes is said to be revealed in the following: (a) 
a change in the nature of the movements; (b) dis- 
turbance of visual differentiations, that is, in this ex- 
periment the threshold of depth perception is con- 
siderably raised; and (c) disturbances of correspond- 
ence between amplitude of the reaction and spatial 
position of the stimuli.—/. D. London, 

5475. Schmidt, Robert S. (Illinois State Normal 
U.) Thenestof Apicotermes tragardhi (isoptera) : 
New evidence on the evolution of nest-building. 
Behaviour, 1958, 12, 76-94, — The structure of the nest 
of the termite Apicotermes tragardhi is described in 
detail. The place, time, and habitat of origin of the 
genus is discussed. The hypothetical phylogeny of 
Apicotermes is revised to include А. tragardhi and a 
new species, А. rimulifex. The evolution of the more 
important nest characteristics from the ancestors of 
the genus A. tragardhi is outlined chronologically. — 
L. I. O’Kelly. 

5476. Schoolman, Arnold, & Delgado, José M. 
R. (Yale U. School of Medicine) Cerebro-cere- 
bellar relations in the awake cat. J. Neurophysiol., 
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1958, 21, 1-16.—Experiments were carried out on 40 
cats with electrodes implanted in the neocerebellum 
and the cerebral motor areas. There is some degree 
of independence of motor functions in the cerebral 
motor area and cerebellum, and it is suggested that an 
integration site may exist in the reticular formation. 
—G. Westheimer, 

5477. Scott, J. P. (Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar 
Harbor, Me.) Critical periods in the development 
of social behavior in puppies. Psychosom. Med., 
1958, 20, 42-54.—Several breeds of puppies are ob- 
served. Results have indicated that "normal social 
development can be divided into several periods based 
on changes in social relationships. Several of these 
may be critical, but the most important is that of 
primary socialization, beginning about 3 weeks of 
age." This period is accompanied by anatomical 
changes (sensory function among others) and varia- 
tions in physiological reaction (circulation for ex- 
ample). The evidence suggests that feeding is an 
important, but not the only factor, It is suggested 
that this method of approach may be helpful in study- 
ing the "existence and duration of a similar critical 
period in human infants."—L. A, Pennington. 

5478. Shaklee, A. B. (U. Denver) Reserpine 
and cutaneous response threshold. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1958, 8, 119-120.—“Single doses of 0.3, 3.0, 7.0 
mg/kg body weight of reserpine or an injection of 
isotonic saline were administered to female rats, 119— 
195 da. old (N — 5 each group). 1, 3, 6, 22, and 43 
hr. after injection of reserpine thresholds for shock 
were raised, Interpretation of these data and those of 
related studies demand explanatory mechanisms.”—C. 
H. Ammons. 

5479. Shapiro, David, & Tagiuri, Renato. (Har- 
vard U.) Some effects of response context on 
trait inferences. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 42-50.—The 
evaluation of information regarding an individual de- 
pends upon traits given, traits to be inferred, and 
others involved, in the judgment. Judges are less 
likely to make strong inferences if other strong in- 
ferences are to be made at the same time. Conversely, 
they are more likely to make strong inferences if other 
inferences are indefinite. Therefore, in constructing 
rating scales more attention must be given to the com- 
position of lists. Traits that tend to cluster should be 
dispersed, and to minimize reduction of certainty due 
to order, not too many judgments should be required 
at any one sitting.—M. О. Wilson. 

5480. Shirkova, G. I. O nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh formirovania dvigatel’nykh oboronitel’- 
nykh uslovnykh refleksov u sobak. [On some fea- 
tures in the formation of motor defensive conditioned 
reflexes in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 
8, 393-402.—Conditioned motor defensive reflexes in 
dogs were studied, utilizing electrical stimulation as 
reinforcement, It proved possible to condition the 

raising of the forepaw to a given height and for a 
given duration to photic and auditory stimuli. It is 
suggested that the “rate of concentration of the ex- 
citatory process, caused by the conditioned stimulus, 
and the stability of the concentration may serve as a 
good index for characterization of type of higher 
nervous activity in dogs by the motor method.”—I. D. 


London. 
5481. Sidman, Murray, & Boren, J. J. (Walter 


Reed Army Institute of Research) The use of 
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shock-contingent variations in response-shock in- 
tervals for the maintenance of avoidance behavior. 
J. сотр. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 558-562.—In 4 
male albino rats a free operant response was main- 
tained on a program of variable response-shock in- 
terval, the interval being changed after every shock. 
Response rates decreased with increasing maximum 
response-shock intervals. Frequency distributions of 
interresponse times showed a peak at intermediate 
values and little dependence on maximum response- 
shock interval.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


5482. Sills, Frank D., & Mitchem, John. (U. 
Towa) Prediction of performances on physical fit- 
ness tests by means of somatotype ratings. Res. 
Quart, Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 64- 
71.—A group of 433 University of Iowa male fresh- 
men were given the 3 physical fitness tests, photo- 
graphed and somatoscoped according to the methods 
explained by Sheldon, et al in The Varieties of Hu- 
man Physique. Multiple correlations between body 
type components and the physical fitness tests were 
obtained. Scores on fitness tests were then predicted. 
All the somatotypes found in the study were placed 
in 13 categories which were in turn divided in the 
basis of scores made on the tests, into 4 groups. T- 
sure tables were constructed for each of the 4 different 
groups on all 3 of the fitness tests. This procedure 
supplies a unique classification method—M. A. Seid- 
enfeld. 

5483. Smith, Elizabeth, & Goodpaster, Wood- 
row. (Pennsylvania State U.) Homing in non- 
migratory bats. Science, 1958, 127, 644.—Big brown 
bats, Eptesicus fuscus fuscus, which seem to be non- 
migratory, were collected from roosts in Cincinnati 
and "carried north or south and released in locations 
with which they were not familiar." 155 bats were 
captured, weighted, and banded on 20 July 1957 and 
released in the late evening of July 21 at Pilgrim, 
Michigan, 450 miles north of their home roosts. 18 
bats were captured on 31 July in Cincinnati and re- 
leased on 2 August 1957 at Reelfoot Lake, Tennessee, 
340 miles to the southwest. “In our experiments, bats 
returned 450 miles south within a month or less, and 
340 miles northeast within 2 weeks or less, to their 
original roosts, over unfamiliar territory."—S. J. 
Lachman, 

5484. Smith, Moncrieff, & Duffy, Michael. (U. 
Washington) Some physiological factors that 
regulate eating behavior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 601-608.—In 9 experiments the effect of 
yarious preloads administered by stomach tube or 
intraperitoneal injection on the subsequent eating be- 
havior of the rat led to the following conclusions: (a) 
eating was inhibited by hypertonic fluids, (b) failure 
of evidence to support hypothesis that blood sugar 
influences control of hunger, (c) inhibition of eating 
as a function of intragastric bulk was found and is 
proposed as a learned discriminative stimulus for in- 
hibition.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


5485. Solley, William H. (U. Florida) Ratio of 
physical development as a factor in motor coordi- 
nation of boys ages 10-14. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 205-304.—An investiga- 
tion of "the relative effects of varying ratios of physi- 
cal development on the performance of selected motor 
coordination tests." А quotient of developmental age 
determined by the Wetzel Grid and chronological age 
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was established in 118 boys in grades 5 to 8. The 
results indicated that “physical development was not a 
significant factor in the motor coordination items ad- 
ministered."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5486. Sterritt, Graham Minor. Studies of fac- 
tors leading to eating by food-sated rats. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1871-1872.— Abstract. 


5487. Strong, Paschal N., Jr. (U. Tennessee) 
Activity in the white rat as a function of apparatus 
and hunger. J. сотр. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 596- 
600.—The departure of activity level from a non- 
deprived basal level was measured in rats deprived 
of food for 0, 24, 48, and 72 hours. Activity indices 
of varying sensitivity were secured. On the contact 
stabilimeter, sensitive to small movements, hungry 
rats were significantly less active than controls or 
their own predeprivation base. There were no sig- 
nificant differences with coarser measures. Females 
were more active than males. “It was concluded that 
hunger primarily increases activity of a gross loco- 
motor nature and decreases fine, essentially nonloco- 
motor activity.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 


5488. Stroup, Francis. (Southern State Coll.) 
Relationship between measurements of field of mo- 
tion perception and basketball ability in college 
men. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 
1957, 28, 72-76.—101 college males were given tests 
of motion perception and basketball skill. “Меаѕиге- 
ments of the field of motion perception showed an 
identifiable relationship with basketball ability and, 
when combined with basketball test items, made a 
substantial contribution to forecasting efficiency of 
the battery."—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5489. Sugimura, Takeshi, & Iwahara, Shinkuro. 
(Osaka Clinic for Juvenile Delinquents) Studies of 
spontaneous alternation in human subjects: I. 
Effects of inter-response intervals and hetero- 
geneity of stimulus objects on response alternation 
in children. Jap. J. Psychol. 1958, 28, 358-365.— 
Alternation was tested by requiring Ss to make 21 
successive guesses, with no information about their 
success, as to whether the correct response was right 
or left. As predicted, the percentage of alternation 
decreased significantly with increase in inter-trial in- 
terval, the effect increasing when the 2 test objects 
were dissimilar. English summary.—J. Lyons. 

5490. Tagiev, SH. K. Sintez dvukh razlichnykh 
dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov v tsep dvi- 
zheniia u ryb, golubei, i krolikov. [The snythesis 
of two different motor conditioned reflexes into a 
chain of movements in fish, pigeons, and rabbits. 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 431-436.— In re- 
sponse to a complex chain of stimuli composed of al- 
ternating (from 2 to 7 times) conventional condi- 
tioned chain signals," fish, pigeons, and rabbits are 
found capable of reproducing the chain of movements 
corresponding to the signal meaning of the Sania 
ing links of the chain. The degree of perfection o 
the analytic synthetic mechanisms in higher хета 
activity is higher in rabbits than in pigeons and higher 
in the latter than in fish.—I. А Аиза gees 

5491. Tomlinson, Russell F., Jr. Beha f- 
fects of signaled and unsignaled stimulation. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, mde ipii (cen 

5492. Vallerga, John M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) (dev a of perceptual stimulus, intensity in 
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speed of movement, and force of muscular inter- 
action. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, Phys, Educ., 
1958, 29, 93-101.—The purpose of this study is "to 
test the hypothesis that increasing the intensity of the 
external sensory stimulus that initiates the motor re- 
sponse will cause a faster speed of movement and 
greater force of muscular contraction." 2 experi- 
ments were done with 36 Ss in each, of whom 7 par- 
ticipated in both. Varying degrees of auditory stimu- 
lation were used (45, 65, and 85 db. of loudness) and 
their effect on the net speed of arm movement was 
measured chronoscopically. Analysis of variance in- 
dicated that “loud sound intensity produced the fastest 
speed of movement, but the soft produced a faster time 
than the medium. With respect to muscle strength, 
the medium sound produced the greatest contraction, 
although loud sound resulted in a more forceful con- 
traction than the soft.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5493. von Lehmann, Ernst. Heimfindeversuche 
mit kleinen Nagern. [Experiments in homing in 
small rodents.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 485-491,— 
Observations are reported on 200 specimens of Apo- 
demus silvaticus and flavicollis, and Clethrionomys 
glareolus, taken alive and then released at distances 
up to 1.5 km. from the point at which caught. In 
unambiguous cases it was concluded that homing 
orientation was not explicable on the basis of learn- 
ing the direction of displacement nor by a retracing 
hypothesis. English summary.—C. J. Smith, 


5494. Webb, W. B. & Goodman, I. J. (USN 
School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Ac- 
tivating role of an irrelevant drive in absence of 
the relevant drive. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 235-238. 
—"'Previous demonstrations of the activating role of 
an irrelevant drive are equivocal. In this experiment 
13 rats were trained to press 1 of 2 equally available 
bars under a hunger drive. Ss were then satiated 
and % in. of water in the test box was used as an 
irrelevant drive, The bar to which S had been trained 
under hunger was pressed significantly more often 
than the neutral bar. Experimentally ruling out fail- 
ure of satiation, acquired drives, or random activity, 
the data support the hypothesis that the most pre- 
potent response in an environment will be activated 
by a drive state other than the drive present during 
acquisition of that response.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5495. Weiss, Bernard. (Johns Hopkins U.) Ef- 
fects of brief exposures to cold on performance 
and food intake. Science, 1958, 127, 467-468,—Rats 
typically show a configuration of changes that com- 
prise the state called acclimatization. Data based on 
brief exposures to varied temperatures which appear 
to demonstrate acclimatization phenomena of very 
short latency are reported. 30 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats were exposed to a temperature of either 0°, 10°, 
or 20°C (+ 2°C) for 20 minutes per day. “The per- 
formance criterion was the number of lever presses 
made during each experimental session. The data on 
food intake are based on the amount of food eaten in 
the 1-hour period following the 20-minute exposure.” 
Results are presented in 2 graphs. “In the present 
situation, acclimatization would be evinced by a 
greater response frequency at lower than at higher 
temperatures (provided that bar-pressing is not in- 
efficient as a method of producing and conserving heat 
for a limited period) and by an increase in the amount 
of food ingested after exposure. While the former 
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did not occur, there was still a considerable rise in 
frequency of bar-pressing from the original level for 
the 2 lower temperatures, and I think it fair to call 
both the changes in bar pressing behavior and in food 
consumption evidence of acclimatization—or, at least, 
a form of acclimatization."—S. J. Lachman. 


5496. Young, Paul Thomas; Falk, John L., & 
Kappauf, William E. (U. Illinois) Running ac- 
tivity and preference as related to concentration 
of sodium-chloride solutions. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 255-262.— Preference for different concen- 
trations of sodium-chloride were measured in terms 
of the speed of approach to solutions (the running 
method). Results indicate a preference for the 2.7% 
compared with a preference for the .9% solution when 
the choice method was used. The results are inter- 
preted to mean that the running method is a less de- 
pendable method.—R. H. Waters. 


5497. Zolik, Edwin S. (Marquette U.) An ex- 
perimental investigation of the psychodynamic im- 
plications of the hypnotic "previous existence" 
fantasy. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 179-183.— "This 
report is based on the results obtained with a male 
volunteer for an experiment in hypnosis. . . . In the 
first hypnotic session the subject was age regressed 
to a 'previous existence' and his fantasy obtained. 
In the second hypnotic session the principal character 
of the 'previous existence' was investigated without 
the induction of age regression." It appeared that the 
“previous existence" fantasy was dynamically related 
to a repressed emotional conflict of the S—L. B. 
Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 5059, 5063, 5068, 5145, 5206, 
5230, 5237, 5257, 5278, 5379, 5390, 5409, 5559, 
5857, 6320, 6342, 6418, 6458, 6757, 6761, 7082) 
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5498. Ainsworth, Leonard H. (University Coll.) 
Rigidity, insecurity, and stress. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 67-74.—Description of the method, 
hypotheses, tables, and discussion are included. ©... 
rigidity is related to stress . . . not related to degree 
of defensiveness in general life adjustment." The 
Ss were 120 university students. 18 references.—M. 
M. Gillet. 


5499. Astin, Helen Stavridou. A comparative 
study of the situational and predictive approaches 
to the measurement of empathy. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1091-1092.—Abstract. 


5500. Block, Jack. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Studies in the phenomenology of emotions. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 358-363.— The “se- 
mantic differential" was used as a means of quantify- 
ing the phenomenology of emotions. American col- 
lege students were found to describe emotions con- 
notatively in a very similar way. Factor analysis 
revealed 3 underlying dimensions: pleasantness-un- 
pleasantness, level of activation, and interpersonal re- 
latedness. In comparing a sample of Norwegians 
with Americans, although an appreciable congruence 
was noted, the differences in phenomenological or- 
ganization were predictable, hence presumably reflec- 
tive of cultural differences.—R. 5. Harper. 


5501. Broverman, Donald M., & Lazarus, Rich- 
ard S. (Clark U.) Individual differences in task 
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performance under conditions of cognitive inter- 
ference. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 94-105.—2 possible cog- 
nitive subsystems have been inferred, namely, con- 
ceptual and sensori-motor. 2 hypotheses were tested: 
(a) the stronger the tendency of a cognitive sub- 
system to maintain its organization, the less vulnera- 
ble to distraction are performances involving that sub- 
system, and (b) when 2 subsystems compete, the 


stronger subsystem tends to dominate cognition such, 


that the S tends to emphasize cognitive operations 
associated with that subsystem. There was not a 
clear-cut verification of either hypothesis, however, 
the results show that distraction stress produces less 
impairment of performance when the task involves a 
strong cognitive subsystem within the S, and that 
such a system has a directive effect upon behavior 
leading to an orientation towards cognitive operations 
associated with the stronger of the competing cogni- 
tive subsystem. 25 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


5502. Callaway, Enoch, III, & Band, Raymond 
I. (U. Maryland Coll. Medicine) Some psycho- 
pharmacological effects of atropine: Preliminary 
investigation of broadened attention. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 91-102.—Study of normal 
Ss given a series of psychological tests (MMPI, Pro- 
gressive Matrices, among others) following intra- 
muscular drug injections indicated that atropine “im- 
proved performance on a task demanding broad atten- 
tion and impaired performance on tasks demanding a 
narrower focus of attention." These findings are 
discussed in relation to the functions of the brain-stem 
reticular formation. No correlations between per- 
sonality factors and drug-induced changes were found. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


5503. Cavanaugh, Maxine Cornell A study of 
central facilitation or set with reference to closely 
similar stimuli, experience, and instructions. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2224-2225. —Abstract. 


5504. Cliggett, Donald P. An investigation of 
cognitive style as a function of the perception of 
human movement in ink blots. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 652-653.— Abstract. 


5505. Davids, Anthony, & White, Augustus A. 
(Brown U.) Effects of success, failure, and social 
facilitation on level of aspiration in emotionally 
disturbed and normal children. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 
77-93.—The purpose was to determine the influence 
of level of aspiration behavior in a group of normal 
boys and a group of emotionally disturbed boys 
equated to the normals in age and intelligence but in 
residential therapy. The results indicate that when a 
negative stimulus of failure falls upon an individual 
who is highly sensitive to threat, loss, and rejection, 
it elicits a response of greater magnitude than in the 
case of one who is less selectively sensitized to fail- 
ure. Although the findings are mainly preliminary, 
they certainly are suggestive of the contributions that 


can be derived from objecti i ionall 
disturbed children —M. 0. Wilton i 


5506. Davis, Arville Dean. 
relates of the body-image. 
1958, 18, 2206.— Abstract. 


5507. Diller, Juliet C. The influence of the 
leveling-sharpening continuum on need for 


achievement. Dissertati 
HIE E sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 654- 


Physiological cor- 
Dissertation Abstr., 
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5508. Foa, Uriel G. (Tel Aviv U.) Empathy 
or behavioral transparency. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 62-66.—“The present data are in dis- 
agreement with theories that empathy depends on the 
personality of the guesser or on the personality of the 
guessee . . . empathy is related to transparency of 
behavior.”—M. М. Gillet. 


5509. Gladfelter, John Henry. Emotional facili- 
tation and cognitive behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1105-1106.—Abstract. 


5510. Griffiths, Jack Stewart. The effect of ex- 
perimentally induced anxiety on certain subtests 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 655-656.—Abstract. 


5511. Gubko, A. T. O septsial’no cheloveche- 
skikh tipakh ууѕѕһеї nervnoi deiatel’nosti. [On 
specifically human types of higher nervous activity.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4, 25-34.—The author discusses 
a number of controversial issues related to the prob- 
lem of “specifically human types of higher nervous 
activity.” It appears that no agreement has as yet 
been reached on the particular features of the person- 
ality to be included in the concept of “specific type.” 
Attempts to reduce them to characteristic features of 
the thinking process alone are debatable. The at- 
tempt to correlate specific types with characteristic 
features displayed in analytic-synthetic nervous ac- 
tivity, with emotional level, with set of abilities, voca- 
tional choice, character and general type of higher 
nervous activity, etc., is also held to be questionable. 
—I. D. London. 

5512. Haas, Walter Alexander. Changes in 
emotional tone as reflected by color preference 
following experimentally induced frustration and 
success. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1115.—Ab- 
stract. 

5513. Held, R., & Gottlieb, N. (Brandeis U.) 
Technique for studying adaptation to disarranged 
hand-eye coordination. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 83-86.—"Errors in hand-eye coordination induced 
by a displaced retinal image are reduced during pro- 
longed viewing. Learning by trial-and-error is said 
to explain this adaptation, . . . [but] errors of lo- 
calization were obtained while S simultaneously saw 
his hand and the object to be localized. . .. A tech- 
nique of measurement was described which precluded 
error recognition by S who then viewed his hand only 
under controlled exposure conditions. Shifts in lo- 
calization obtained with this technique demonstrated 
its usefulness for exploring the exposure conditions 
responsible for adaptation.” —C. H. Ammons. 


5514, Held, R, & Hein, A. V. (Brandeis U.) 
Adaptation of disarranged hand-eye coordination 
contingent upon re-afferent stimulation. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 87-90.—" Adaptation to dis- 
arranged hand-eye coordination is claimed to occur 
only during prolonged exposure involving visual 
stimulation dependent upon S's self-produced arm 
movements. Sensory stimulation that is dependent 
upon self-produced movements is called re-afference 
by v. Holst to distinguish it from ex-afference or 
sensory stimulation not dependent upon S's move- 
ments, Reductions of errors in localization—induced 
by prisms placed in front of the eyes—were compared 
after controlled exposures with and without re-affer- 
ent visual stimulation from the moving hand. The 
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results [of 6 and 8 Ss] clearly indicate that re-affer- 
ent stimulation is necessary for adaptation.” —C, Н, 
Ammons. 


5515. Hunt, J. McV., Cole, Marie-Louise Wake- 
man, & Reis, Eva E. 5. (U. Illinois) Situational 
cues distinguishing anger, fear, and sorrow, Amer. 
J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 136-151.—2 experiments de- 
signed to test the hypothesis "that the cues distin- 
guishing the unpleasant emotions of anger, fear, and 
sorrow derive from S's perception of his situation." 
The general procedure employed was to present to the 
Ss mimeographed descriptions of hypothetical pres- 
ent, past, and future frustrations with the request 
that they check which of the 3 emotions they would 
experience in each case. The hypothesis would pre- 
dict that the emotions named would be anger, sorrow, 
and fear respectively. Results from a total of 579 
high school and college students supported the hy- 
pothesis.—R. H. Waters. 


5516. Irwin, Francis W. (U. Pennsylvania) An 
analysis of the concepts of discrimination and pref- 
erence. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 152-163.—" The 
psychology of motivation . . . is . . . retarded and 
confused . . . pieced together out of fragments from 
physiological psychology, learning, personality, social 
psychology, and psychopathology.” This situation 
could be improved by showing “that motivational con- 
cepts are no less necessary for a complete description 
of behavior than are such concepts аз... discrimina- 
tion and instrumental conditioning." The analysis 
presented an "attempt to do this for the concept of 
preference." The significance of the results of the 
analysis, based on hypothetical and reported discrimi- 
nations studies, is applied to other "questions of mo- 
tivation and even for the definition of basic categories 
of behavior."—R. Н. Waters. 


5517. Klein, Abraham. Variations in muscle 
tension during mental activities involving “emo- 
tional” material. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 660— 
661.—Abstract. 

5518. Kogan, Nathan, & Tagiuri, Renato. (Har- 
vard U.) Interpersonal preference and cognitive 
organization. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 
113-116.—The paper describes "an empirical test of 
certain aspects of Heider’s theory of cognitive or- 
ganization.” The method, procedures, and results are 
described and illustrated by tables—M. M. Gillet. 


5519. Leonard, Julia Bader. A study of the or- 
ganization of self-percepts through their suscepti- 
bility to change. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1492-1493.—A bstract. 

5520. Medini, Gedon Joseph. Learning without 
awareness and its relationship to insight and the 
hysteric-obsessive dimension. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 666.—Abstract. 


5521. Miner, John B., & Anderson, James K. 
(Columbia U.) Intelligence and emotional dis- 
turbance: Evidence from Army and Veterans Ad- 
ministration records. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
56, 75-81.— Description of the problem, methods used 
in the study, scores, and results. “Мо reliable differ- 
ence was found between the neurotics and phychotics.’ 
Scores "indicated that the hospitalized veterans origi- 
nally had a much lower intelligence level."—M. M. 


Gillet. 
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5522. Mitchell, Peter Michael. Perceptual cor- 
relates of anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2213-2214.—Abstract. 


5523. Noble, C. E., Fuchs, J. E., Robel, D. P., & 
Chambers, В. W. (Montana State U.) Individual 
vs. social performance on two perceptual-motor 
tasks. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 131-134.—"116 
Ss received extended training first on the Discrimina- 
tion Reaction Time Test, then on the Rotary Pursuit 
Test. Following an initial period of practice under 
standard (Social) conditions, half the Ss were visu- 
ally isolated from each other for the remaining trials. 
This (Individual) group suffered a significant and 
uniform decrement in performance on the discrimina- 
tion task, but showed no relative change in behavior 
on the pursuit task. The facilitation in discriminative 
speed appeared to be an additive effect due to social 
competition, and it was independent of initial level of 
ability. Men performed better than women on both 
tasks, but the difference was unaffected by amount of 
training."—C. H. Ammons. 


5524. Reyher, Joseph.  Hypnoticall induced 
conflict in relation to subception, repression, anti- 
social behavior and psychosomatic reaction. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1849-1850.—A bstract. 


5525. Ryan, T. A. (Cornell U.) Drives, tasks, 
and the initiation of behavior. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 74-93.— The present primitive and immature 
state of our understanding of motivation justifies a 
variety of approaches. Contemporary drive-theories 
threaten to "freeze the system of concepts which we 
use in developing our problems and our hypothesis for 
research," An approach through “the study of man’s 
experience" yields important primary data, viz., “task, 
interest, perceived means-end relationship, and con- 
ception of the self," that "constitute the primary 
factors in the immediate causation of behavior.” 
Adopting this approach, and its correlated levels of 
explanation, may show that the concept of drive is 
unnecessary.—R. H. Waters. 


5526, Shaffer, John Whitcomb, Correlates of 
the ability to judge children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 288.—Abstract. 


5527. Shah, Saleem Alam. An investigation of 
predictive ability in hospital personnel and univer- 
sity students. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 288— 
289.—Abstract. 


5528. Siegman, Aron Wolfe. Some relation- 
ships of anxiety and introversion-extraversion to 
serial learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 678- 
679.— Abstract. 


5529. Starr, Harold. Personality correlates of 
time estimation. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2217— 
2218.—A bstract. 

5530. Stegman, Erwin, J. Some relationships 
between mutuality, similarity of constructs and 
divergency between alternate constructions. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2218.—Abstract. 

5531. Sumner, Earl David. On the relation of 
manifest needs to personal values: A factor ana- 
lytic study involving R and Q techniques. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2219.—Absttact. 

5532, Taylor, Е. Kráupl. Display of dyadic emo- 
tions. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 257-262. 
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5533. Vogel, William; Baker, Robert W., & 
Lazarus, Richard S. (Clark U.) The role of mo- 
tivation in psychological stress. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 105-112.—""This paper reports an 
experiment designed to investigate motivational char- 
acteristics of individuals in response to stressor con- 
ditions. . . . Findings . . . highlight the methodological 
difficulties . . . and indicate the importance of in- 
vestigating . . . variables in stress experimentation."— 
M. M. Gillet. 

5534. Vygotskii, L. S. Problema emotsii. [The 
problem of emotion.] ор. Psikhol. 1958, 4, 125- 
134.—A hitherto unpublished lecture, given by the 
Russian psychologist, Vygotskit, at the Gertsen Peda- 
gogical Institute in Leningrad in 1932, is reproduced. 
—I. D. London. 

5535. Wendt, H. W. (U. Mainz) On fatigue 
and/or motivation. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
121-122.—In an attempt to clarify research on fatigue, 
the authors studied verbalized attitudes on work and 
achievement in projective form. 3 studies are briefly 
summarized. Estimates of the motivations of 
*others' " predicted Ss’ “own” behavior reliably better 
than their self-ratings in school and factory work.— 
C. H. Ammons. 


5536. Zaporozhets, A. V. K voprosu ob usta- 
novke i её roli v regulaitsii dvigatel’nogo pove- 
deniia. [On the problem of attitude and its role in 
the regulation of motor behavior.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4, 3-10.—Attitude, before it can influence proc- 
esses in consciousness and behavior, must itself first 
undergo a process of formation which depends on the 
conditions and nature of the S's activity. Formation 
of an attitude with respect to motor behavior is due 
to a "certain automatization of the processes involved. 
. .. The ensuing system of attitudinal reactions is a 
psychological expression of the subject's relation to 
the object of action, that is, it reflects a certain mean- 
ing which the action has for the individual."—/. D. 
London. 


(See also Abstracts 6123, 6498, 6897) 
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. 5537. Allan, M. D. (London, England) Learn- 
ing perceptual skills. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
214.—In understanding how organisms learn, "it is 
conceivable that the power of the human communica- 
tion system depends upon the ability to ‘recode,’ and 
it is suggested that, in the human organism, there is 
a built-in mechanism for ‘recoding’ stimuli from the 
external environment into perceptual structures which 
can thenceforth be manipulated as units. Recoding 
in this sense is learning, and it implies the existence 
of an innate capacity to learn by a process of per- 
ceptual organization. Thus, in learning skills, it is 
better to start with a whole structure instead of pro- 
ceeding from memorized detail to the whole because, 
r the hri are always noted in relation to a ‘whole, 
e perceptual organization takı ically.” 
s RÀ es place automatically. 
5538. Andreas, Burton G. (Iowa State U.) 
Motor conflict behavior as a function of motiva- 
tion and amount of training. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 173-178.—The assumptions that motor conflict is 
a function of the absolute and the relative strengths 
of competing response tendencies were tested. When 
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measured in terms of decrement in speed of response, 
conflict did appear to be greater for higher values of 
competing tendencies. No evidence was found for 
the assumption that conflict increases as unequal com- 
peting tendencies approach equality. The evidence 
was that the absolute level of avoidance tendencies 
is the primary determinant of conflict.—J. Arbit. 


5539. Annett, J., Golby, C. W., Kay, H. (U. Ox- 
ford) The measurement of elements in an as- 
sembly task: The information output of the hu- 
man motor system. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
10, 1-11.—"The performance of three well-practiced 
subjects on an assembly task was analysed using both 
an electrical contact technique and high-speed film 
recording. Differences both in the measuring tech- 
niques and in the way the information analysis was 
applied raised problems which have an important 
bearing on the thesis of the constancy of human chan- 
nel capacity and on the possible use of information 
pas in analysing motor tasks.”—M. J. Wayner, 

7 


5540. Asratian, É. A. Novye dannye o pere- 
kliuchenii v  uslovnoreflektornoi deiatel'nosti. 
[New data on switching in conditioned reflex ac- 
tivity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel,, 1958, 8, 305-312. 
—Recent research is presented on switching in con- 
ditioned-reflex activity—a phenomenon referring to 
the "possibility of developing simultaneously two con- 
ditioned reflexes of different kinds to one and the 
same indifferent signal.”—J. D. London. 


5541. Atkinson, Rita Allen Loyd. Paired-asso- 
ciate learning by schizophrenic and normal sub- 
jects under conditions of verbal reward and verbal 
punishment. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 292.— 
Abstract. 


5542. Audley, R. J. The inclusion of response 
times within a stochastic description of the learn- 
ing behavior of individual subjects. Psychometrika, 
1958, 23, 25-31.—"A stochastic process applicable to 
the learning behavior of an individual subject is dis- 
cussed. The process describes both the response 
times and the sequence of choices obtained from a 
situation involving two alternatives. Parameter esti- 
mates and techniques for assessing goodness of fit 
are considered."—M. О. Wilson. 


5543. Baba, Michio. (Tokyo U.) | An experi- 
mental analysis of motivation in "drive discrimi- 
nation learning.” Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 141- 
148.—Pre-training of 4 groups of rats (hungry and 
hungry-thirsty, rewarded with dry food; and thirsty 
and thirsty-hungry, rewarded with water) was fol- 
lowed by drive-discrimination learning in a T-maze 
in which the drive was shifted by changing the re- 
ward. In groups of equivalent drive state, the num- 
ber of correct responses was significantly related to 
the kind of reinforcing agent used. The results are 
interpreted as demonstrating an, effect due to ac- 
quired drive rather than to physiological drive con- 
ditions. English summary.—J. Lyons. 

5544. Backal, Jacob. The resistance to extinc- 
tion of highly fixated response tendencies : A study 
of the determinants of ыы ped es of 
fixated responses learned under anxiety-reduction 
соран Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2223-2224. 


—Abstract. 
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5545. Barch, A. M. (Michigan State U.) Trans- 
fer in serial paired-associate motor lea: . Per- 
cept. mot, Skills, 1958, 8, 175-182.—'"The purpose of 
the study was to determine the relative amount of 
transfer from one card-sorting task to another when 
the tasks differed in stimulus or response sequence 
and/or stimulus-response relations. In Exp. 1, four 
groups of 15 male Ss each sorted 52 cards per trial 
for 14 training and 2 transfer trials with , . . shifts 
in [various] task aspects from training to transfer 
trials. In Exp. II Groups 1 to 3 were replicated and 
Group O, which practiced the transfer task through- 
out, was substituted for Group 4. . . . Results were 
interpreted in terms'of; (a) learning to respond to 
the serial aspect of a serial paired-associate task , . . , 
and (b) the possibility that the immediate effect of a 
change in response sequence is more important than - 
a change in stimulus sequence."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5546. Beck, Robert Clarence. Secondary rein- 
forcement and shock-motivated discrimination. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1876.—Abstract. 


5547. Berry, R. N., & Davis, R. С. (Indiana U.) 
Muscle responses and their relation to rote learn- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol. 1958, 55, 188-194.—24 male 
Ss were given 20 learning trials on a list of 9 non- 
sense syllables. Continuous action potentials were 
taken from the right forearm extensors, the jaw 
masseter, and the forehead frontalis, The sum of 
jaw and forehead potentials show a significant поп- 
linear relation with learning scores, the best and - 
poorest learners having higher potentials than the 
mediocre ones.—J. Arbit. 


5548. Berryman, Robert Norman. The acquisi- 
tion of secondary negative reinforcing properties 
by stimuli present during extinction. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2196-2197.—A bstract. 


5549. Borasio, Guido. An experimental investi- 
gation of the role of the effort variable in the ac- 
quisition and extinction of a door-opening re- 
sponse. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2224.—Ab- 
stract. 

5550. Braun, Harry W., Barnes, H. W., & Pat- 
ton, R. A. (U. Pittsburgh) Effects of electro- 
shock convulsions upon the learning performance 
of monkeys: IV. Discrimination-reversal learning. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 641-643.—A 
series of 20 electroshock convulsions failed to disturb 
discrimination-reversal learning. The results indi- 
cated that discrimination-reversal learning sets can 
be formed by monkeys with 50% fewer trials than 
usually employed.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


5551. Briggs, George E. Bahrick, Harry P, & 
Fitts, Paul M. (USAF Personnel & Training Re- 
search Center, Randolph AFB, Tex.) The influence 
of force and amplitude cues on learning and per- 
formance in a complex tracking task. USAF Per- 
sonnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-33. 
viii, 12 p—4 groups of Air Force ROTC students 
at the Ohio State University were trained on the 
OSU Pilot Training Research Simulator, an analog 
computer which reproduces the pitch and roll char- 
acteristics of the F-86D at the previous airspeed and 
altitude. Training consisted of 60 40-sec. tracking 
trials. The authors concluded that a particular com- 
bination of force and amplitude cues in a control 
column may markedly improve performance level with 
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such a tracking system, However, learning does not 
appear to be specific to the particular control used.— 
R. V. Hamilton. 


5552. Briggs, George E., Fitts, Paul M., & Bah- 
rick, Harry P. (Ohio State U.) Transfer effects 
from a single to a double integral tracking system. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 135-142.—Studied tracking 
performance through a double integration after vary- 
ing amounts of practice on a part-task which involved 
tracking through a single stage of integration. Part- 
task practice increased initial transfer performance 
and facilitated the attainment of criterial levels. 
These results are discussed in terms of a study by 
Gagne and Foster of similar design but employing 
discrimination learning procedures.—J. Arbit. 


5553. Brown, John. (U. London) Some tests 
of the decay theory of immediate memory. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 12-21.—“The hypothesis of 
decay of the memory trace as a cause of forgetting 
has been unpopular. The reasons for this unpopu- 
larity are criticized and a theory of the memory span, 
based on this hypothesis is put forward. Three ex- 
periments which test the hypothesis are described." 
—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5554, Brown, Philip Kier. A study of the rela- 
tionship between social desirability as a psycho- 
logical variable and learning performance in a 
complex verbal task, Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1488.—Abstract. 


5555. Brown, W. Lynn, & Overall, John E. 
Concept discrimination in rhesus monkeys. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 58-35. 7 p.—Ob- 
ject-quality discrimination problems were presented 
in 2 series of experiments with rhesus monkeys. 4 
trials were allowed for each problem. Experiment I: 
In each successive problem, the positive (rewarded) 
stimulus object was the negative (nonrewarded) 
stimulus of the preceding problem. Experiment II: 
The negative stimulus object of each successive prob- 
lem was the positive object of the preceding problem. 
4 independent replications of Experiment I and two 
of Experiment II indicated significant first trial solu- 
tion of the problems. It is contended that first trial 
solution cannot be predicted from theories specifying 
association between responses and absolute stimulus 
properties, First trial solution is explicable in terms 
of the formation of a concept of “newness” and the 
association of a response with the conceptual stimulus 
class, Such solution demands that the S classify in- 
dividual objects into conceptual classes and respond 
to the conceptual stimulus, disregarding absolute 
properties. 

5556. Brush, Elinor S. (Harvard U.) Trauma- 
tic avoidance learning: The effects of conditioned 
stimulus length in a free-responding situation. J. 
comp. physiol. Phychol., 1957, 50, 541-546.—Using 
dogs and an avoidance learning situation, the effects 
of 0.25, 10 and 20 sec. CS durations with CS-US in- 
terval constant at 25 sec. on acquisition and extinc- 
tion were determined. Duration of CS did not sig- 

nificantly influence acquisition rate; resistance to ex- 
tinction varied directly with CS duration—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

5557. Brush, F. Robert. (Harvard U.) The ef- 
fects of shock intensity on the acquisition and ex- 
tinction of an avoidance response in dogs. J. comp. 
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physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 547-552.—Using a delayed 
conditioning procedure with dogs in a shuttlebox, the 
influence of 5 levels of shock intensity on acquisition 
of an avoidance habit was studied. Intensity had 
little effect on rate or pattern of response acquisition, 
but the percentage of animals learning increased with 
shock intensities up to 5 ma. Resistance to extinction 
was not affected.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

5558. Carlton, P. L., & Marks, В.А. (USA Med. 
Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Heat reinforced oper- 
ant behavior as a function of prolonged cold ex- 
posure. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 325. 
ii, 9 p.—White rats working at a low ambient tem- 
perature were trained to depress a lever to receive 
brief periods of heat as the reinforcement. When 
their response rate had stabilized, the animals' living 
cages were moved into a 2° C. environment. The 
effects of this continual cold exposure were increases 
in both lever pressing and food intake, and a loss in 
body weight.—R. V. Hamilton. 

5559. Chan, Kathleen Swat Hoon. The effect 
of enhanced visual sensory input on the proba- 
bility of verbal response. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 283-284.—Abstract. 


5560. Church, Russell M. ‘Transmission of 
learned behavior between rats. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 163-165.—"'Six rats were trained to 
follow leader rats in an elevated T maze to secure a 
reward of water. An incidental cue of two lights 
was then introduced such that the leaders responded 
consistently with respect to it. After 100 trials of 
following leaders who were responding to the inci- 
dental cue, Ss were given 20 trials alone. On 77% 
of these test trials Ss went to the arm marked by the 
cue to which the leader had been going. ‘his find- 
ing was interpreted as a demonstration of transmis- 
sion of learned behavior between animals, and it was 
explained on the basis of a continuity theory of dis- 
crimination learning."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5561. Cieutat, V. J., & Noble, C. E. (Louisiana 
State U.) Ability vs. practice in two-hand coor- 
dination. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 226.—Fur- 
ther analysis of Two-hand Coordination Test data 
from a study by Noble and Cieutat (see 33: 7082) 
leads to the conclusion that "the learning rate of two- 
hand irregular pursuit skill, like that of one-hand 
regular pursuit, does not vary importantly with initial 


level of ability within the investigated period."—C. 
H. Ammons. 


5562. Clark, Jay Lyday. Generalized secondary 
reinforcement: An experimental confirmation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 306-307.— Abstract. 


5563. Cleff, Samuel Harold. Post-conditioning 
labeling and the stimulus generalization gradient. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2225. — Abstract. 


5564. Cofer, C. М. (U. Maryland) Comparison 
of word associations obtained by the methods of 
discrete single word and continued association. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 507-510.—" Associations to 25 
Kent-Rosanoff stimulus words, obtained from 48 Ss 
by continued association for 1 min., were compared 
with associative norms for 1008 Ss, obtained by the 
single response method. The number of responses 
given in continued association by the 48 Ss was from 
a third to a half the number given by 1008 Ss, but 
the number of different responses given in continued 
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association always exceeds that given in the single 
response method. The Kent-Rosanoff cultural pri- 
mary was accurately identified in 16 of the 25 in- 
stances in the continued association method, and, in 
general, there was a considerable but not a perfect 
correspondence in the high-ranking responses iden- 
tified by the two methods,”—C. H. Ammons. 

5565. Cohen, John; Dearnaley, E. J., & Hansel, 
C. E. M. (U. Manchester) Measures of subjective 
probability. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 271-275.— 
The transposability of estimates made on different 
ranges (“out of five,” “out of ten,” etc.) was investi- 
gated by having children aged 9-10 years and 13-14 
years estimate how many times they thought they 
would be able to hit targets of varing size out of 
varying numbers of trials. “Subjective probabilities 
... tend to decline as the number of hypothetical at- 
tempts at the task become larger. This effect is much 
less marked in the 13-14 age-group, than in the 9-10 
age-group, and we may infer that it would be negli- 
gible in adult estimates. . . . On all ranges, the chil- 
dren show preferences for certain values."—L. E. 
Thune. 

5566. Conrad, R., & Hille, Barbara A. (Med. 
Res. Council, Appl. Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, 
England) The decay theory of immediate memory 
and paced recall. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 1-6. 
—To further test Broadbent's decay theory, and to 
confirm the prediction that unpaced recall is superior 
to paced recall, immediate memory for 8-digit num- 
bers was tested under 2 conditions of presentation and 
3 of recall. Presentation rates were 30 and 90 digits 
a minute, while recall rates were 30, 90, and unpaced. 
Without an interpolated task, increasing the interval 
between presentation and recall increased errors, un- 
paced recall was superior to paced, and fast presenta- 
tion led to fewer errors than the slow rate, The re- 
sults support a decay theory of memory.—R. Davidon. 

5567. Cook, John Oliver. An experimental 
study of the influence of reward upon response 
generalization in a simple perceptual-motor task. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2225-2226.— Abstract. 

5568. Coombs, Clyde Н. (U. Michigan) On the 
use of inconsistency of preferences in psychologi- 
cal measurement. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 7 — 
The theory was tested and supported which predicts 
that measures of inconsistency of preferential choice 
are not monotonically related to psychological dis- 
tance unless another condition, called laterality, is 
held constant, Laterality refers to whether or not the 
stimuli to be discriminated both lie on the same side 
of the scale relative to the distribution of ideals.— 
J. Arbit. 

5569, Correll, Robert E. (Iowa State, U.) The 
effect of bilateral hippocampal stimulation on the 
acquisition and extinction of an instrumental re- 
sponse. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 624— 
629.— Subthreshold stimulation of the posteroventral 
mptis of the cat during learning 
-pressing response in a runway 
showed no effect upon response speed, a constant dec- 
rement in running speed, and if maintained during 
extinction produced significantly greater number of 
responses to extinction. There appeared to be no 
conditionable emotional response.—L. 1. O Kelly. 

5570. Cusack, Bruce Lee. Habit acquisition and 
extinction in the laboratory rat as a function of 


region of the hippoca 
and extinction of a bar 
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the number of unrewarded trials: A comparative 
experiment testing the efficacy of the learning 
theories of Hull and Tolman by latent learning. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 674.—Abstract, 


5571. Deutsch, J. A, & Anthony, W. S. (U. 
Oxford) Blocking the incorrect alley in a two- 
drive learning situation. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 10, 22-28.—A test of the effect of blocking the 
path to an irrelevant reward on later performance 
when motivated for that reward in the hooded rat. 
Results indicate that blocking an irrelevant reward 
can have a disturbing effect and this may be relevant 
to the problem-situation.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5572. Dicken, Charles Francis.  Connotative 
meaning as a determinant of stimulus generaliza- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1507.—Abstract. 


5573. Dinsmoor, J. A. (Indiana U.) Pulse dura- 
tion and food deprivation in escape-from-shock 
training. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 531-534.—"20 rats 
exposed to inescapable .048-sec, pulses of 400-micro- 
ampere shock for 50 min. on the previous day were 
slower to acquire bar-pressing as a means of termi- 
nating 200-microampere shock than were 20 control 
Ss. However, the difference was not as great as in 
a previous study in which the same conditions were 
employed except for the length (.113 sec.) of the 
shock pulse. This finding appears to support a previ- 
ous analysis by Dinsmoor and Campbell which sug- 
gests that Ss learn to retract their paws from the 
grid in response to the onset of each successive pulse 
and that this activity interferes with the subsequent 
learning of bar-pressing as a means of escaping the 
shock. Subsidiary findings were that the presence 
of shock increases the operant (preconditioned) rate 
of pressing and that the alternative employment ofa 
daily schedule or ad lib. feeding has little effect on 
the behavior of the animals under this procedure,"— 
C. H. Ammons. 

5574. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.) 
Transfer after training with single versus multiple 
tasks. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 63-72.—Transfer 
was studied as a function of degree of variation in 
training (defined in terms of the number of different 
sets of training stimuli) and amount of training. 
Found transfer was a direct function of the degree 
of variation in training, and that the relation between 
transfer and degree of variation in training was inde- 
pendent of amount of training. —J. Arbit. 

5575. Dyal, James Albert. The role of the an- 
ticipatory goal response in delay-of-reward and 
irrelevant-incentive learning. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 675.—Abstract. 

5576. Ekman, Gósta. A note on curves of learn- 
ing and retention. Acia psychol., 1957, 13, 223-224. 
—A demonstration of the fact that under certain con- 
ditions a learning equation may be derived from the 
equation of a retention curve, and vice versa, Equa- 
tions, which can be fitted to experimental data, may 
be developed by assuming specific types of elementary 
retention equations.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5577, Ernhart, Claire Benham. Changes in the 
running response of the rat as a function of 
changed intertrial interval. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2227.—Abstract. 

5578. Espenschade, A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Kinesthetic awareness in motor learning. Percept. 
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mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 142.—"40 men and 30 women 
college students (mostly physical education majors) 
were blindfolded, . . . given half-pound sandbags, and 
told to hit the center of a concentric circle on the 
floor, 12 ft. in front of them. 50 tosses were made, 
hands being changed after each 5.... An equal num- 
ber of each sex started with the preferred and the 
non-preferred hand. S was told the result of each 
toss in terms of a score to indicate direction and 
amount of deviation. Deviations in direction were 
small and showed little change. Distance scores im- 
proved rapidly and improvement made in 50 trials 
was highly significant. Men were superior to women 
in both preferred and non-preferred hand scoring but 
in neither sex were differences between hands sig- 
nificant."—C. H. Ammons. 


5579, Faust, William L. (Pomona Coll.) Fac- 
tors in individual improvement in solving twenty- 
questions problems. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 39— 
44.—The percentage of recurrent questions, subse- 
quently found to be definitive in allowing S to iden- 
tify the object, increased percentage-wise with im- 
proved performance. There was also an increase in 
the number of “good” relative to the number of 
“poor” questions. Lastly, the percentage of questions 
permitting "yes" answers did not vary with improve- 
ment, but a larger percentage of "yes" answers was 
found for topics solved than for topics failed.—J. 
Arbit. 

5580. Feldman, R. S., & Waite, В. R. (U. Mas- 
sachusetts) The role of the sequential cue in be- 
havior fixation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
567-570.—30 rats were given 160 trials with an in- 
soluble problem in the Lashley jumping apparatus, 
the proportion of rewarded to nonrewarded trials 
being adjusted so that the probability of a rewarded 
trial following an unrewarded trial was .39. Analy- 
sis of the data “failed to show evidence for learning 
of any sequential cue, irrespective of whether the rats 
subsequently learned or failed a subsequent soluble 
problem.” Lack of agreement with previous pub- 
lished experiments is discussed.—L. 7. O'Kelly. 

5581. Fowler, H. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Response to environmental change: A positive 
replication. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 506.—A further 
replication of an experimental procedure of Dember’s 
(see 31: 2442, 2409, 4168; 33: 5433) is reported. 
The author concludes that, although there are no 
obvious reasons for Levine's failure to replicate (see 
33: 2974, 5460), “timidity of Ss and the handling they 
receive may underlie the difficulties.” —C. H. Ammons. 

5582. Gavurin, Edward I. Massed and dis- 
tributed practice in puzzle solution. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 675.—Abstract. 

5583, Gengerelli, J. A., & Woskow, M. Н. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Studies in the neuro- 

physiology of learning: IV. Effect of brain stimu- 
lation on the learning behavior of the white rat in 
the Skinner box. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 199-208.— 
* An experiment is described in which the cerebrum of 
the white rat is stimulated while S is . . . learning 
to secure food in a Skinner box by depressing a 
lever. Two repetition rates, 75/sec. and 300/sec., 
were used. When the rats . . . depressed the lever, 
simultaneously the pre-determined repetition rate was 
automatically turned on for 2.5 sec., a pellet was de- 
livered into the food cup, and the lever was retracted 
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from sight. . . . The lever was returned to the cage 
17 sec. later. It was found that the average cumu- 
lative response curve was best for the low frequency 
group and next best for the high frequency group. 
. .. The normal control and the operated control were 
last and indistinguishable from one another.”—C, H. 
Ammons. 


5584. Gladis, Michael & Braun, Harry W. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Age differences in transfer and retro- 
action as a function of intertask response simi- 
larity. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 25-30.—No sig- 
nificant differences in retroactive inhibition were 
found among the 3 age groups used after recall and 
relearning scores were adjusted for differences in 
vocabulary and learning ability. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of the hypothesis that older Ss are 
more susceptible to negative transfer and retroactive 
interference.—J. Arbit. 


5585. Gonzalez, Richard C. The basis of solu- 
tion by preverbal children of the intermediate size 
problem, Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 645-646.— 
Abstract. 


5586. Goodson, Felix E., Scarborough, B. B., & 
Lewis, С. W. (DePauw U.) Expectance and the 
extinction of expectancy in the rat. J. comp. 
physiol, Psychol., 1957, 50, 563-566.—Rats were 
trained, 5 trials per day, for 40 days in a T maze to 
a preferred food reinforcement. 3 of the 5 trials were 
to reinforcement in the right-hand goal box, the other 
2 being forced to the right box, now empty, and then 
to the left-hand box for reinforcement, Tests were 
made with a nonpreferred food in the right hand 
box. 12 of 19 rats made the “expectance” response 
to the left-hand goal box. A control group trained 
with nonpreferred food and tested with preferred 
food did not show the expectancy response on test 
trials. Another control group with the 2 forced 
trials during training reinforced with a nonpreferred 


food also failed to show “expectancy” on test trials— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


, 5587. Guttman, N., & Kalish, H. I. Experiments 
in discrimination. Scient. Amer., 1958, 198(1), 77- 
82.—Describes stimulus generalization with the spec- 
trum of light in Skinner box training. Regardless 
of the pigeon's ability to distinguish hues more sensi- 
tively in parts of the spectrum there was a smooth 
gradient corresponding to the wavelength distance of 
the test stimuli from the training stimulus conditioned. 
Discrimination learning served to displace the peak 
of the generalization curve of the positive stimulus in 
a direction away from the negative one. Confronted 
with a choice between 2 stimuli of different wave- 
lengths the pigeon pecks at both, faster to the one 
closest to the training stimulus, and at the same ratio 
of preference as when they are presented at separate 
times. Intensification of training increases not only 
the responding to the conditioned stimulus but to the 
associated stimuli as well—J. S. W oif. 


5588. Harrison, Robert Hunter. The effect of 
shock conditioning on the perceptual availability 
of certain stimuli and their associates: A study in 


the learning of repression, Di. T tr. 
1956) 16, o cmt ME 


5589. Haslerud, George M. Behavioral su; 
Н Gs ports 
for transfer. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1957, 16, -6— 
Оп а 12 unit maze divided in half, female rats were 
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trained on either half on single-alternation to a 
criterion and were tested for transfer on the other 
half. Dependence of transfer upon specific-unit sup- 
ports was contrasted with direction-distance supports. 
When transfer was anticipative, behavior in the new 
areas interfered least with the original pattern. The 
transfer advantage of groups having corrective culs- 
de-sac in addition to the goal gradient is only of the 
magnitude of 3 to 2. The study may provide sugges- 
tions for research in social behavioral supports.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


5590. Heber, Richard Franz. Expectancy and 
expectancy changes in normal and mentally re- 
tarded boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 657-658. 
—Abstract. 


5591. Hellmig, E. (Agfa A.-G. fur Photofabrika- 
tion, Lewerkusen-Bayerwerk) Versuche über das 
Farberinnerungsvermógen. [Investigation of the 
capacity to remember colors.] Farbe, 1958, 7, 65-91. 
—With the help of 20 to 30 observers, tests on color 
memory were conducted. Subjects were asked to 
recognize the hue of 18 test colors out of a set of 120 
samples, all having nearly the same saturation. The 
results have been statistically analyzed and are pre- 
sented in the form of distribution curves." Individ- 
ual differences were quite large. The cardinal colors 
of Hering were not recalled significantly more ac- 
curately than the others.—T. Shipley. 

5592. Hindley, C. B. Contributions of associa- 
tive learning theories to an understanding of child 
development. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 241- 
249,—"] have said nothing of the development of lan- 
guage, or the higher thought processes, partly from 
lack of time, and partly because associative learning 
theory has less to offer in the later sphere. As I see 
it, there is no necessary conflict with ethology, but 
rather the possibility of conflict over particular issues, 
regarding the relative importance of learning and 
maturation. There seems to be no necessary conflict 
with Piaget. He is dealing chiefly with higher level 
conceptual processes, based in considerable measure 
on earlier learning. His structures and schemata do 
not appear to be inconsistent with Hebb’s concepts of 
cortical organizations of varying degrees of com- 
plexity and autonomy. It is suggested that many of 
Freud’s theories are capable of reformation in terms 
of learning principles, which may permit of more 
clearly defined deductions, and more rigorous attempts 
at validation. However, it must be admitted that 
learning theorists have a long way to go in dealing 
with problems of phantasy, of personality structure, 
and the interplay of complex drive systems. —C. L. 
Winder. 

5503, Hirukawa, Sakae. (Nagoya О.) A study 
of memory traces and the factor of need. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 28, 336-343.—When the stimulus is 
attended to without intention of remembering it, a 
more intense need is associated with a subsequent 
Stronger memory trace, as evidenced by more stic- 
cessful recall or recognition. This holds true as well 
under conditions of intentional remembering and re- 
peated recall. The author discusses these results in 
terms of a theory of memory which takes into account 
the “total situation" of S. English summary.—J. 


Lyons. 
5504, Hulse, Stewart Harding, jr. Schedule of 
and dura- 


reinforcement, amount of reinforcement, 
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tion of goal confinement as variables in condition- 
ing and extinction. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
676-677.—Abstract. 


5595. Hunt, Raymond George. Meaningfulness 
and articulation of stimulus and response in paired- 
associate verbal learning and stimulus recall, Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2229.—Abstract. 


5596. Ingles, Thelma. (Duke U.) An experi- 
ence in learning. Nurs. Res., 1957, 6, 77-78.—The 
author analyzes the study as follows: motivation es- 
sential for learning, sustained experiences necessaty 
for effective learning, understanding of normal physi- 
ology and of signs and symptoms produced by alter- 
ations, understanding of emotional and social com- 
ponents of illness as basic to the nurse's functioning, 
and mutual respect and understanding among the 
members of the health team essential for the maxi- 
mum effectiveness of each member.—S. M. Amatora. 


5597. Ishihara, Shizuko. (Tokyo U. Education) 
Studies of inhibition in learning: III. The effect 
of experimental extinction upon other S-R con- 
nections. Jap. J. Psychol, 1958, 28, 313-319.—12 
rats were trained in a Skinner box to both light and 
sound stimuli. The response to sound was then sub- 
jected to extinction, and in a number of test-extinc- 
tion series 6 animals were presented with the light 
stimulus alone and the other 6 with both stimuli. 
The results indicated that the stimulus involved in 
external (experimental) inhibition does not possess 
the general inhibitory potential attributed to that in- 
volved in internal inhibition. English summary.— 
J. Lyons. 


5598, Ishii, Nobuko, & Kurimoto, Machiko. 
(Tokyo Women's Christian Coll) Yoji ni okeru 
shichikaku zukei no haji ni tsuite. [On the mem- 
ory of visually perceived forms in children.] Jap, t 
educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 151-161.—436 preschool chil- 
dren, 6.2 years average age, were tested on the re- 
tention of simple nonsense figures. The figures were 
reproduced at 30 sec., 1 hr., 2 days, and 1 week after 
the presentation. Their reproduction showed a con- 
siderable spontaneous modification of the original 
figures in the direction of the name given to them. 
There is no clear tendency in the change in successive 
reproductions. Gestalt hypothesis in trace change 
was untenable in children. The results were ex- 
plained by the characteristics of child mentality: lack 
of abstraction ability, undifferentiation of mental sys- 
tem, and lack of symbolic process. English summary. 
—S. Ohwaki. 

5599. Isihara, Iwataro; Morimoto, Hiroshi; 
Kashu, Kan, & Kubo, Kazuo. Associative direc- 
tions and semantic relations in verbal learning. 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1957, 16, 7-18.—In an experi- 
ment on verbal learning, nonsense syllables were the 
stimuli for 3 syllable verbs. Meaning relations were 
similar, opposite, and neutral. Results do not support 
Osgood's theory of reciprocal inhibition of antagonis- 
tic responses. The parasitic reinforcement theory of 
"Underwood is criticized.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5600. Iwahara, Shinkuro. (Nara Women’s U) 
The relation between spontaneous alternation and 
the level of hunger drive in the rat. Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 28, 156-163.—The percent of spontaneous 
alternation in a T maze was tested as a function of 
low drive (3 hrs, deprivation) vs. high drive (23 hrs. 
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deprivation), inter-trial interval (20 seconds vs. 60 
seconds), and number of trials (11 a day for 6 days). 
A significant interaction was found among drive, 
interval, and days, although in the low-drive group 
only the number of trials affects responses. The au- 
thor supports a theory of “learned negative drive... 
[which] decreases alternation and facilitates the . . . 
innate position preference.” English summary.—J. 
Lyons. 

5601. Iwahara, Shinkuro, & Soeda, Nobuko. 
(Nara Women's U.) Studies of the “Spread of 
Effect": VI. Spread of effect in paired-associate 
learning. Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 320-327.—The 
Thorndike hypothesis in regard to spread of effect 
was tested by the procedure of not punishing S-R 
connections near reward and then calculating the 
number of repetitions of correct responses, with con- 
trols for serial position effects and response-response 
learning. The results failed to support the hypothe- 
sis, showing rather a larger correct recall score for 
the response immediately preceding the key item. 
"This is explained in terms of increased motivation re- 
sulting from anticipation. English summary.—J. 
Lyons. 

5602. Jerome, Е. A., Moody, J. А., Connor, T. 
J, & Fernandez, M. B. (Psychology Division, 
Naval Medical Research Institute) Learning in a 
multiple-door situation under various drive-states. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 588-591.—“An 
experiment is described in which various groups of 
albino rats learned to select one from among three 
doors while (a) escaping a light, (b) deprived of 
food, (c) deprived of food and escaping a light and 

(d) under no experimentally induced drive state, 
. . Ш was concluded that, although the various drive 
states influenced the rate of responding differently, 
and although combining drives resulted in a rate of 
responding significantly greater than that associated 
with either of the drives singly, under the conditions 
of this experiment, learning was uninfluenced by in- 


ducing, reducing, or combining drives.”—L. I. 
O'Kelly 


5603. John, E. R., Wenzel, B. M., & Tschirgi, 
R. D. (UCLA, School of Medicine) Differential 
effects on various conditioned responses in cats 
caused by intraventricular and intramuscular in- 
jections of reserpine and other substances. Js 
Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1958, 123, 193-205.— "Cats 
were trained to avoid shock on the presentation of 
either an auditory or visual cue, to perform pattern 
discriminations for food, and to obtain visible food on 
an elevated runway. ... Reserpine, injected either 
centrally [intraventricularly] or peripherally [intra- 
muscularly], attenuated avoidance responses while 
leaving approach responses relatively unaffected with 
the peripheral route more effective,” Serotonin, 
iproniazid, epinephrine, norepinephrine, atropine, and 
methamphetamine were administered singly or in com- 
bination with reserpine. The reserpine-induced fail- 
ure of avoidance was reversed by peripheral (and, to 
a lesser extent, by central) methamphetamine; none 
of the other substances produced more than a transient 
effect on this response to reserpine—G. А, Heise. 
5604. Jones, Richard M. (Brandeis U.) The 
differential effects of negated word associations on 
ability to recall “traumatic” and “non-traumatic” 
stimulus words. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 55-63 .— 
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30 normal, male undergraduates were given a 40 
item word-association-reproduction test under 2 sets 
of instructions: (a) "respond with another word that 
wants to go with my word," (b) “Respond with a 
word that would never want to go with any word." 
The WAT was followed by a test for recall of the as- 
sociated words. 20 of the stimulus words were classi- 
fied as traumatic and 20 as nontraumatic. Under in- 
structions (a) there were significantly more memory 
disturbances occurring on traumatic than on non- 
traumatic words. Under instructions (b) no sig- 
nificant differential was noted on the distribution of 
memory disturbances around traumatic and nontrau- 
matic stimulus words. Thus the hypothesis was con- 
firmed that negated associations would differentially 
aid the recall of traumatic stimuli over the recall of 
nontraumatic stimuli, assuming the former to be 
more closely linked with repressed content.—4. Р. 
Jensen. 


5605. Kamin, Leon, J., & Clark, James W. The 
Taylor scale and reaction time. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 262-263.—“Тһе same 67 Ss were 
tested for simple reaction time (SRT), reaction time 
motivated by avoidance of shock (ART), and mani- 
fest anxiety score (A score). The higher the A 
score, the slower was both SRT and ART. The 
higher the A score, however, the greater was the in- 
crease in speed of reaction from SRT to ART con- 
ditions."—P, E. Lichtenstein. 


5606. Kanfer, F. H. (Purdue U.) Verbal con- 
ditioning: Reinforcement schedules and experi- 
menter influence. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 443-452.— 
"The study investigated the effect of reinforcement 
Schedules and differences between Es on [continu- 
ous] verbal responding. 54 female Ss were assigned 
to a Fixed Ratio Group (FR), a modified Fixed In- 
terval Group (FI), and a modified Variable Interval 
Group (VI). Two Es administered the procedures 
to half of the Ss in each group... . Verbs were rein- 
forced by flashing a light. [Two 15-min. sessions 
were followed by 30 min. of non-reinforcement. 
Group FR gave the most] verbs during non-reinforce- 
ment. Total numbers of words were not significantly 
different throughout the sessions. Es differed in their 


effect on verb rate during non-reinforcement."—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


5607. Kanfer, Frederick H. (Purdue 0.) Ef- 
fect of a warning signal preceding a noxious stimu- 
lus on verbal rate and heart rate. J. exp. Psychol. 
1958, 55, 73-80.—Ss said words throughout a 52-min. 
session. Training consisted of 12 trials during which 
a l-min. tone was coterminal with a 1-sec. shock. 
5 extinction trials were then given. Found that re- 
peated tone-shock pairings resulted in a marked in- 
crease of verbal rate following onset of tone. On 
fifth extinction trial, one no longer affected verbal 
rate. Experimental group showed progressive heart 
acceleration from pretone to posttone to preshock to 
postshock. On last extinction trial, heart rate changes 
no longer occurred to the tone. Concluded that anx- 


iety does not always depress the rate of continuous 
behavior.—J. Arbit. 


5608. Kelleher, Roger T. (Yerkes Laboratories 
Primate Biology) Conditioned reinforcement in 
chimpanzees. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
571-575.—After training 2 chimpanzees to lever-press 
on a S-minute fixed-interval schedule of food rein- 
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forcement, they were trained to obtain food by in- 
serting poker chips through a slot. Given oppor- 
tunity to lever-press on the same reinforcement 
schedule for poker chips (exchanged for food at end 
of each hour) both animals responded to initial low 
rates and eventually failed to respond. In a second 
experiment the animals were required to accumulate 
groups of chips before exchange, the number being 
gradually increased (2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 chips). Re- 
sponse rates were directly related to temporal proxim- 
ity of exchange for food, becoming irregular when 
6 chips were required and extinguishing when 8 
chips were required—L. I. O'Kelly. 


5609. Kelleher, Roger Thomson.  Discrimina- 
tion learning as a function of reversal and non- 
reversal shifts. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1115- 
1116.—Abstract. 


5610. King, Frederick A. Effects of septal and 
amygdaloid lesions on emotional behavior and con- 
ditioned avoidance responses in the rat. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 57-63.—A group of 25 adult 
male rats were employed in an experiment to test 
the effect of septal and amygdaloid lesions upon avoid- 
ance conditioning. It was found that septal lesions 
produced marked increase in overt emotionality but 
unoperated controls and operated controls with neo- 
cortical and cingulate lesions showed no such damage. 
Septal lesions reduced the number of trials necessary 
to learn the avoidance response. Amygdaloid lesions 
in normal animals did not significantly change overt 
emotionality. Other differences are also discussed.— 
N. Н. Pronko. 


5611. Köhler, Wolfgang. (Swarthmore Coll.) 
Perceptual organization and learning. Amer. J. 
Psychol 1958, 71, 311-315.—A. review and critical 
examination of the role of organization in intentional 
and incidental learning with particular reference to 
the studies by Postman and Phillips, by Siegel, and 
by Saul and Osgood.—R. Н. Waters. 


5612. Kolesnik, P. E. (Lehigh U.) Effects of 
extensive training on linear interpolation. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 247-249.—"21 Ss were required 
to make settings on a scale at what they estimated to 
be exact tenths of 10 mm. The experiment consisted 
of two pretest, six training, and five posttest sessions. 
Training produced an immediate and temporary re- 
duction in bias but the effects were soon lost; variabil- 
ity was only slightly affected." —C. H. Ammons. 


5613. Komachiya, Megumi. A note on concept 
attainment. J. Pay olg 1957, 43, 261-263.—17 Jap- 
anese students at Tokyo University were tested on 
concept-attainment, between symbols and nonsense 
syllables. Concepts of concrete objects were attained 
first, of spatial forms next, and of numbers last. 
Within the spatial series, concepts of familiar forms 
were attained earlier than of unfamiliar.—R. W. 
Husband. t jen 

5614. Komorita, S. S. (U. Michigan rob- 
ability RE under equivalent data collection 
methods. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 115-120.— 
Found that models for matching behavior may be ex- 
tended to include a 3-choice situation and the occur- 
rence of more than one stimulus event on each trial. 
‘Also found that data collection techniques equivalent 
from a logical standpoint tend to yield equivalent 


empirical results.—J. Arbit. 
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5615. Komorita, Samuel Shozo. Probability 
learning as a function of data collection methods. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1508.—Abstract. 

5616. Korchin, Sheldon J., & Levine, Seymour, 
Anxiety and verbal learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 234—240.—3 groups, differing in anxi- 
ety, learned 2 different types of paired-associate mate- 
rials and then half of each anxiety group were tested 
under "immediate" and half under "delay" conditions 
of intertrial spacing. The first 2 groups were college 
students selected from extreme scorers on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale and the third group was com- 
posed of hospitalized anxious patients. “Among the 
students, the high and low groups, tested under both 
delay and immediate conditions, showed no significant 
differences in their learning of the word-associate 
material With the more novel and difficult false 
equations, however, the high anxiety Ss learned sig- 
nificantly less over all and showed a somewhat slower 
rate of learning from trial to trial Among the 
patients, those tested under the delay condition per- 
formed about as well as the high-anxiety students, 
while those under the immediate condition learned a 
lesser amount both of the word and equation mate- 
rials.” 19 references.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5617. Krulee, Gilbert К. (Case Inst. Technol, 
Cleveland, O.) Some informational aspects of form 
discrimination. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 143-149. 
— Through analogy between form discrimination and 
threshold determinations for multiple-unit displays, 
an explanation is offered for the relationship obtained 
between thresholds for the discrimination of forms 
and the amount of information transmitted by a 
choice. Several hypotheses are deduced from this 
analysis and are verified through the determination of 
distance thresholds for discrimination of a specially 
constructed set of forms.—J. Arbit. 

5618. Lasko, Alvin A. The development of ex- 
pectancies under conditions of patterning and dif- 
ferential reinforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 297-300.—Abstract. 

5619, Leary, R. W. (U. Wisconsin) The effect 
of shuffled pairs on the learning of serial discrim- 
ination problems by monkeys. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 581-584.—Rhesus monkeys were 
presented with 9-pair serial discrimination. problems 
under 3 conditions: (a) pair-order maintained; (b) 
pairs presented in different order each time through 
the list; and (c) order of correct objects held con- 
stant, but incorrect objects re-paired with different 
correct objects on each run. Performance was u 
proximately equivalent on conditions (a) and (b), 
but was significantly inferior on trials 5 to 7 of condi- 
tion (c), though not otherwise. Results Were com- 
patible with Spence's formulations,—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5620. Levine, Seymour. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ш.) Effects of early deprivation and 
delayed weaning on avoidance learning in the 
albino rat. AMA Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
211-213“. . . some of Levy's concepts concerning 
maternal overprotection” are studied by recourse to 
groups of adult animals differing earlier in average 
to late weaning time and in adequate vs. inadequate 
diets. Each adult animal was studied by reference to 
“the capacity to learn to avoid an electric shock by 
traversing through a swinging door to a safe pu 
partment at the sound of a buzzer. Animals weane 
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late (35 days) required significantly longer to master 
the avoidance response than did the normally weaned 
(21 days). It is concluded that, in agreement with 
Levy, “one of the consequences of excessive maternal 
contact is emotional instability."—L. A. Pennington. 


5621. Lewis, Donald J., & Duncan, Carl P. 
(Northwestern U.) Expectation and resistance to 
extinction of a lever-pulling response as a func- 
tion of percentage of reinforcement and number 
of acquisition trials. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 121- 
128.—Larger numbers of acquisition trials and larger 
percentages of reinforcement produced fewer plays to 
extinction, Expectancies increased during acquisition 
and decreased during extinction as a direct function 
of percentage of reinforcement. Found no evidence 
that the number of acquisition trials had any effect 
upon expectancies. Analysis of the problem involved 
concluded that these data are not inconsistent with 
the discrimination hypothesis.—J. Arbit. 


5622. Lewit, David William. The influence of 
attitude in various phases of discrimination learn- 
ing. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1518.—Abstract. 


5623. Liverant, Shephard. (Ohio State U.) The 
use of Rotter's social learning theory in develop- 
ing a personality inventory. Psychol. Monogr., 
1958, 72(2) (Whole No. 455), 23 p.—Using the con- 
structs provided in Rotter's Social Learning Theory, 
a personality inventory was built and a “normative 
sample of 233 women and 157 men, all unmarried, 
undergraduate students at the University of Colorado" 
were tested with it. The results appear to support the 
view that this inventory (GPI) is useful in psycho- 
logical research.—M. A, Seidenfeld. 


5624. McDonald, D., & Stern, J. A. (Washing- 
ton U.) e ofa foris of 5 and 15 ECS on 
concurrent learning of a simple runway. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 535-542.—“A control en a 3 ECS 
group, and a 15 ECS group, received ECS and/or 
pseudoshock concurrent with 20 days of runway trials 
(40 trials). . . . Trials were evaluated in terms of 
time to eat, amount of vacillation at various check- 
points in the runway, amount of approach, avoidance 
behavior at the goal-box gate, and total time in run- 
way. Each measure discriminated between the control 
and 15 ECS group, as well as between the 5 and 15 
ECS group. |Persisting] significant differences were 
found after 5 to 12 ECS had been administered. . . . 
A measure of emotionality in the 'timidity-box' which 
had previously discriminated between control and 15 
ECS animals failed to do so. It was concluded that a 
series of 15 ECS produces relatively enduring changes 
as reflected in runway performance, while 5 ECS 
produces only transitory changes. These changes 
cannot be explained [by] either an ‘anticonsolidation’ 
or 'debilitation' hypothesis, . . . [but by] an increase 
in ‘emotional reactivity’ for ECS animals as well as a 
‘confusional’ effect."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5625. McElvaney, Charles T. Recall of posi- 
tively and negatively affective material related to 
self-esteem. Dissertation Abstr, 1958, 18, 1495- 
1496.— Abstract. 

5626. McGuigan, F. J., & Crockett, Frances. 
(Hollins Coll.) Evidence that the secondary rein- 
forcing stimulus must be discriminated. J. exp, 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 184-187.—“Tt was concluded that 
the prior establishment of a stimulus as a discrimina- 
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tive stimulus is a necessary condition for that stimulus 
to become a secondary reinforcer. The relevance of 
this conclusion to a general principle of secondary 
reinforcement was discussed, as was the problem of 
defining a discriminative stimulus and specifying the 
methods for establishing a discriminative stimulus.”— 
J. Arbit. 


5627. Marx, Melvin H. (U. Missouri) Gradients 
of error-reinforcement in a serial perceptual-motor 
task. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(8) (Whole No. 
437), 20 р.—А report on an experimental study to 
test the “Thorndikian spread-of-effect hypothesis that 
errors are differentially strengthened as a direct func- 
tion of their nearness to reward responses.” 4 groups 
of basic trainees (300 in each) were studied. Each 
S performed on a modified complex coordinator ap- 
paratus. In the standard experimental group Ss re- 
ceived 1 or 2 prearranged rewards regardless of their 
particular responses. The other experimental group 
included a control for “uncertainty” on the test trial, 
The first control group plus an additional 74 Ss re- 
ceived no rewards for the first 2 trials. The second 
control Ss consisted of a matched group for the 
standard experimental Ss. On the basis of this ex- 
perimental study it was concluded that “no single 
simple and conclusive positive statement could be 
made concerning the reality of the residual experi- 
mental gradients after removal of the intertrial re- 
"sponse biases.” A hypothesis named “the serial 
response-response reinforcement hypothesis” was sug- 
gested which “postulates a dual role for the reward 
response . . . serves both as a constant element in the 
stimulus situation . . . and as a direct strengthener 
of errors in the Thorndikian manner." 18 references. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5628. Mayzner, M. S., & Tresselt, M. E. (New 
York U.) Shifts in connotative meaning of words 
as a function of previous restrictive experience. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 200-205.—Words previ- 
ously scaled as to their frequency of inclusion in given 
conceptual categories served as the stimulus material 
and Ss were asked to judge each word as to whether 
it belonged to any of 6 conceptual categories. An 
anchoring list was employed with the experimental 
group. The anchoring list significantly reduced the 
number of stimulus words included under the con- 
ceptual categories. This anchoring effect acts uni- 
formly and systematically throughout the entire range, 
producing uniform checking decrements on individual 
words. —J. Arbit. 


5629. Miles, Guy H. (Iowa State U.) Achieve- 
ment drive and habitual modes of task approach 
as factors in skill transfer. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 156-162.—Ss identified as "analyzers" from their 
approach to block design problems performed at a 
higher level on the pursuitmeter during both original 
and interpolated learning and showed less retroactive 
loss than “non-analyzers.” Low-drive Ss performed 
at a higher level than high-drive Ss except during 
early OL. High drive nonanalyzers showed largest 
retroactive effects and low drive analyzers the smallest 
performance losses, 16 references.—J. Arbit. 

5630. Muenzinger, К. F., & Evans, W. О. (U. 
Colorado) Effect of substituting a secondary cue 
for a gap upon a visual discrimination. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 211-213. —"'The purpose was to test the 
hypothesis that a secondary cue previously associat 
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with a gap in the floor of a straightaway would have 
the same function in discrimination learning as a 
similar secondary cue previously associated with elec- 
tric shock. The hypothesis was shown to be wrong 
since gap groups made more errors than control 
groups. [N — 10 each group.] As an alternative 
interpretation, it was assumed that an S when con- 
fronted with a changed situation, i.e., a choice alley 
having no gaps in the alley leading to food, would 
experience a disorganization of its cognitive field 
producing not only more errors but also more VTEs. 
The subsequent count of VTEs tended to confirm this 
new hypothesis."—C. H. Ammons. 

; 5631. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont) 
“Backward” associations in transfer and learning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 111-114.—“An attempt was 
made to determine if the backward associations formed 
in learning one verbal paired-associate list transfer to 
a second list, and if interference with the formation of 
backward associations retards learning. The results 
indicated that the backward associations do transfer, 
and that interference with backward associations does 
retard learning.” —J. Arbit. 

5632. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont) 
Effects of task diffculty, stimulus similarity, and 
type of response on stimulus predifferentiation. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 167-172.— Transfer in- 
creased as difficulty on Task 2 increased; there was no 
increase in transfer as intralist stimulus similarity 
increased; and verbal responses learned on Task 1 
gave more transfer than motor responses, but interlist 
response compatibility did not affect transfer. Con- 
cludes that distinctiveness of response-produced cues 
may be a significant variable, and that reduction of 


intralist generalization tendencies, while perhaps a 


necessary condition, is not a sufficient condition for 
stimulus predifferentiation.—J. Arbit. 

5633. Noble, C. E., Noble, J. L., & Alcock, W. T. 
(Montana State U.) Prediction of individual dif- 
ferences in human trial-and-error learning. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 151-172.—"Three experi- 
ments on 261 Ss were conducted to discover a small 
group of reference tests for selecting Ss differing in 
trial-and-error learning ability. The criterion task 
was the Selective Mathometer, a serial multiple-choice 
device of analytic design and high reliability. The 
major objective was to test Hull's hypothesis concern- 
ing the role of individual differences in behavior 
theory" Human trial-and-error learning was found 
to be predictable, particularly for total correct scores. 
Increased task length was related to a wider range of 
abilities. Criterion ability differences affected the 
constants of a behavioral equation, but not its form. 
—C. Н. Ammons, 1 

5634, Norcross, Kathryn J., & Spiker, Charles С. 
(State U. Iowa) Effects of mediated associations 
on transfer in paired-associate learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 129-134,—Using kindergarten and 
first grade Ss “concluded that, under the appropriate 
conditions, mediated associations can produce both 
positive and negative associative transfer.”—J. Arbit. 

5635. Nygaard, John E. (U. Illinois) Cue and 
contextual stimulus intensity in discrimination 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 195-199.—" The 
results agree with a relative rather than an absolute 
interpretation of stimulus intensity effects. In the 
black alley the white positive group had significantly 
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fewer errors and trials to reach criterion than did the 
black positive group. In the white alley the black 
positive group had significantly fewer errors and trials 
to reach criterion than did the white positive group. 
There was no significant difference between the 
groups in the gray alley."—J. Arbit. 


5636. Okonak, Zita Louise. The effect of partial 
reinforcement on proactive inhibition in the learn- 
ing of a concept naming task. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2230-2231.—Abstract. 


5637. Owen, J. E. Jr, Verhave, T., & Robbins, 
E. B. (Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis, 
Ind.) Effects of secobarbital on escape and avoid- 
ance behavior: A replication using a cross-over 
design. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 527-528.—'"'Data, 
replicating earlier experimentation in which doses of 
subcutaneously administered secobarbital to rats were 
varied, are presented. Previous results were sub- 
stantiated; area under mean percentage loss time 
curves was linearly related to log dose and variability 
from session to session was less than variability due 
to animals."—C. H. Ammons. 


5638. Penfield, Wilder, & Milner, Brenda. (Mc- 
Gill U.) Memory deficit produced by bilateral 
lesions in the hippocampal zone. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 475-497.—Detailed neu- 
rological and psychological study of 4 patients shows 
“that the capacity to record the daily current of con- 
scious experiences may be lost when there is bilateral 
destruction of a man’s hippocampus and hippocampal 
gyrus, Functional paralysis of this recording mech- 
anism does not, however, interfere with the patient’s 
intellectual performance in other psychological tests 
not dependent on recent memory. Skills, language, 
and all those things which have already been learned 
are not lost.” It is concluded that “an essential part 
of the recording mechanism is contained in the hip- 
pocampal zone."—L. А. Pennington, 


5639. Pennington, Dempsey F. Jr. The effect 
of electroconvulsive shock on retention of a dis- 
crimination habit in brain-damaged rats. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 310.—Abstract. 


5640. Pereboom, A. C. Le Technological 
Coll) A goalless gradient. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 31-33.—Giving rats only one trial and measuring 
total time spent in the 6-in. start section and in each 
3-ft. section of a 16-ft. elevated runway found a clear 
end-of-runway gradient. Using a multiple-T maze 
and counting the number of entries into each cul found 
a similar gradient. Explained these first trial gra- 
dients in terms of a curiosity-fear conflict and the 
principle of stimulus generalization.—J. Arbit. 


5641, Phares, E. Jerry, (Kansas State Coll.) 
Expectancy changes in skill and chance situations. 
7. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 339-342,—Each of 
77 Ss, under instructions creating either a skill or a 
chance situation, had 13 trials on each of 2 tasks, All 
Ss received the same pattern of positive and negative 
reinforcement. The chance situation produced smaller 
and less frequent expectancy changes than the skill 
situation. 16 references.—R. S. Harper. 

5642. Phillips, Laura W. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Mediated verbal similarity as a determinant 
of the generalization of a conditioned GSR. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 56-62.—5 Turkish words were 
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paired with 5 colors varying in brightness. A loud 
tone (UCS) producing a GSR (UCR) was condi- 
tioned to the word paired with the darkest color. 
GSRs to the other words were then obtained. Found 
that a mediated verbal similarity scale was established, 
and that the generalization gradient over the major 
part of this dimension was a decreasing function of 
the distance of the test stimulus from the CS. Results 
discussed in terms of Hull's principles of primary and 
secondary generalization and Osgood's analysis of 
language behavior. 15 references,—J. Arbit. 


5643. Plenderleith, Mavis, & Postman, Leo. (U. 
California) Individual differences in intentional 
and incidental learning. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
241-248.—"This study investigates the role of lin- 
guistic habits in the intentional and incidental learn- 
ing of verbal materials," Separate groups of Ss 
learned both a nonsense syllable list and the Kent- 
Rosanoff word list under separate instructional sets, 
one group had an intentional learning set, the other 
group an incidental learning set. "'Associative re- 
sponses to the learning items were obtained during 
practice, and recall was tested immediately after prac- 
tice by the method of free recall. . . . Linguistic 
habits determine the differential responses made to the 
stimulus materials during practice," The stronger the 
responses the better they were recalled. “Similarily, 
individual differences in amount of recall reflect varia- 
tions in the strength (conventionality) of differential 
responses, These relationships are more pronounced 
when learning is incidental than when it is intentional, 
and also are stronger with nonsense than with mean- 
ingful learning materials.”"—L. E, Thune. 


5644. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Mediated equivalence of stimuli and retroactive 
inhibition, Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 175-185.— 
The amount of retroactive inhibition caused by formal 
similarity of interpolated stimulus items is compared 
with that following the interpolation of stimulus items 
meaningfully equivalent to the stimuli in original 
learning. 4 groups of 18 Ss each learned and re- 
learned 8 pairs of items. The stimulus items were 
conventional geometric figures, the response items 
were nonsense syllables, Interpolated learning, for 
the 3 experimental groups, consisted of another 8 
pairs, For the 3 groups the stimulus items were 
identical with those of original learning, names of the 
stimulus items of original learning, or names of colors. 
Response items were again nonsense syllables. In 
comparison with the control group all experimental 
groups exhibit retroactive inhibition with the excep- 
tion of the color-name group. Formal similarity 
produced more retroactive inhibition than did similar- 
ity of meaning.—R. H. Waters. 


5645. Poulton, E. C. Previous knowledge and 
memory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 259-270.— "This 
paper is concerned: (a) with the relationship between 
previous knowledge and memory, (b) with differences 
between recall and recognition, and (c) with set for 
time of memory test while learning. . . . It was found 
that a subject was more likely to be certain that a 
false statement was false, than that a true statement 
was true... [and] memory was best for statements 
about whose truth the subject was certain, and worst 
for statements about esp "a he had no idea. ъз. 

ognition was found to be a less sensitive measure 
D iet knowledge than recall."—L, Е, Thune. 
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5646. Poulton, E. C. (Applied Psychology Re- 
search Unit, Cambridge, England) Copying behind 
during dictation. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 
48-55.—The ear-hand span for simple prose was 
measured in Naval enlisted men while taking down 
dictation. An error-free ear-hand span of 14 words 
was found on the first presentation of the material, 
“This is within the range of extreme spans reported 
by Bryan and Harter, and is larger than the spans 
reported for other receptors and effectors.”—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

5647. Provins, K. A. (U. Oxford) The effect of 
training and handedness on the performance of 
two simple motor tasks. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 10, 29-39.—9 right-handed and 9 left-handed Ss 
were tested on each side оп 2 tasks. “... results 
showed no significant difference in performance on the 
two sides in the accuracy task but a significant dif- 
ference in performance on the speed task." In a sec- 
ond experiment the effect of 15 min. daily training on 
each of the 2 tasks over a 4-week period was studied 
in 6 Ss. There was a significant reduction in the 
mean error of the accuracy task over the training 
period for both um and arm, however, a further 
analysis indicated that this effect could possibly be 
attributed to a clarifying of the S's concept of target 
value rather than an improvement in grading mus- 
cular contractions.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5648. Reuchlin, Maurice. Le temps comme 
source de variation experimentale. [Time as a 
source of experimental variation.] Psychol. Franc., 
1957, 2, 74-84.—The time variations occurring in a 
series of tasks done by different subjects, or by the 
same subject repeatedly, can be interpreted factor- 
analytically and yield useful results under certain 
special conditions. Possibilities for the application of 

is method are discussed.—4. Schaden. 


5649. Richardson, Ann M. The relationship of 
VTE as a perceptual-cognitive process to the in- 
troduction of a novel stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2231. Abstract. 


5650. Robinson, Halbert Benefiel. The persist- 
ence of a response in the absence of apparent 
motivation. Dissertation Abstr,, 1958, 18, 678.— 
Abstract. 


5651. Rubakhin, V. F. Priroda i formirovanie 
umeniia i navykov deshifrirovaniia aérosnimkov. 
[The nature and formation of skills and habits in 
interpreting aerial photographs] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4, 47-60.—Correct and speedy interpretation of 
aerial photographs, developed in the course of class 
and on-the-job training, is a highly specialized skill, 
whose components are various, The most important 
of the latter are: identifying habits in determining 
individual ob ects in a photograph, and ability to 
interpret in detail the meaning of. certain groups of 
objects and the situation as a whole. This general 
interpretational ability is attained through a learning 
process that consists of a number of stages essentially 
different from each other and characterized by a dif- 
ference in the speed displayed in the utilization of 

identifying signs."—I. D. London. 


5652, Rubenstein, Herbert, & Aborn, Murray. 
(USAF dere cutie окоп cent) 
» prediction, readability. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1958, 42, 28-32.—One our oi Ss, aíter 
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memorization practice, learned as much as they could 
in set study periods (recording recall immediately at 
period end), Another group predicted each successive 
word from a knowledge of preceding context, for 30 
English passages. Recall and prediction scores were 
correlated with Flesch and Dale-Chall readability 
scores, All the correlations were positive and high. 
Both readability formulas showed a higher correlation 
with learning than with prediction, but the difference 
was not significant.—P. Ash. 


5653. Runquist, W. N., Spence, K. W., & Stubbs, 
D. W. (State U. Iowa) erential conditioning 
and intensity of the UCS. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 51-55.—Each S received 60 trials with a 500-cycle 
tone as positive CS and 60 trials with a 5000-cycle 
tone as negative CS. сор S had a 2.0 Ib./sq. in. 
air puff and Group W a .3 Ib./sq. in. air puff. The 
number of CRs to both positive and negative stimuli 
was greater and the discrimination was better for 
Group S. Findings interpreted in terms of Hullian 
theory relating drive and habit and experiments relat- 
ing anxiety and differential conditioning.—J. Arbit. 

5654. Ryan, James Jay, ПІ, An ps e 
comparison of response transfer facilitated M 
meaningfully similar and associated verbal stimuli, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 312,—A bstract. 


5655. Sampson, H. (Canterbury University Coll, 
Stimulus duration and Derlormibnce: D) 
J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 7-12.— To determine the effects 
of stimulus duration within a pacing interval, single 
digits were presented, with S required to add each 
number to the one immediately preceding. With pac- 
ing constant (1 digit every 1.4 secs.), and stimuli on 
from 0,3 to 1,4 secs., correct responses did not depend 
on stimulus duration. When pacing intervals were 
presented randomly performance depended both on 
stimulus duration and pacing. The disproportionate 
increase in frequency of omissions with increased 
pacing added support to the view that variable pacing 
results in memory disturbance rather than response 
interference,—R. Davidon. 

5656. Sarason, Irwin G. Effect of anxiety and 
two kinds of motiva! instructions on verbal 
learning. J. abnorm, soc, Psychol, 1957, 54, 166-171. 
—The “experiment studied the effects of anxiety 
(Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale scores) and differ- 
ential motivating instructions on serial learning and 
retention of nonsense syllables by college students. 
Anxiety, motivating instructions and the interaction 
of these two variables were found to have significant 
effects on learning. Only anxiety had a si ificant 
effect when retention was measured 24 hours later."— 
Р, E. Lichtenstein. 

5657. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. Problem 
solving and availability of functions. Acta psychol., 
1957, 13, 263-278.—An affirmative answer 15 provided 
to the question: will a group of subjects having avail- 
able the necessary “functions” for the solution of a 
problem, actually solve it? There is nothing in the 
data suggesting some sort of general problem-solving 
ability —G, Rubin-Rabson. 

5658. Schlamp, Frederic Thurman. The extinc- 
tion of a response to a generalized stimulus, in 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, a eae ^ 

5659. Schoper, Cornelius Anthony. study о 
learning and retention with neutral and social- 
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primitive words in 
18, 1871,—Abstract. 


5660. Schrier, Allan M, & Harlow, H, F, (U, 
Wisconsin) Direct tion of the relevant 
cue and ulty of J. comp. 

iol, Psychol., 1957, 50, 576-580,—2 ps r} Дег 
monkeys were trained on discrimination problems 
using pairs of cards differing in color, For half of 
the daily problems, the differential color area was 
100%, for half it was 125%, One was те- 
quired, with the 12.5% cards, to manipulate the rel- 
evant part and the associated white border, the other 
group being required to manipulate only the relevant 
cue, After 70 test days the groups were reversed on 
the 12.5% condition for 28 further test days. Results 
indicated a significant difference between fri 

of correct responses to the 12.5% and 100% problems 
for the 2 groups, the first group showing 17% differ- 
ence, the second only 3%. During reversal training 
the second group showed little performance. 
continuing to do about as well on the 12.59% as 
100% problems. The first group, after 14 days, 
showed a striking improvement on the 12,596 prob- 
lems,—L. 1, O'Kelly, 

5661, Schwartz, Arthur Austin, Induced mus- 
cular tension as a source of drive. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 312-313,—A bstract, 

5662. Schwartz, M., & Goodson, J. E. (USN 
School Aviation Medicine) Direction and rate of 
conditioned stimulus change in avoidance perform- 
ance. Psychol. Rep, 1958, 4, 499-502,—"This ex- 
periment (a) tests the effects of direction of cs 
change on avoidance responding and (b tests for 
interaction between rate and direction of CS change. 
32 rats were trained to avoid shock with the CS either 
an on- or off-going light. The light change was 
either fast or slow, There were no differences among 
the groups in the number of trials to reach criterion, 
. . + During extinction, the groups were split on cs 
parameters according to a factorial design. The only 
significant source of variance resulting was the inter- 
action between direction of CS change during training 
and... extinction, It was concluded that direction 
of CS change does not affect avoidance performance 
and that rate and direction of change probably do not 
interact."—C. Н. aono aA). E 

5663. Shell, W. F., . J. (Emory 
U.) Multiple та хз arid in raccoons, 
J. comp. physiol, Psychol, 1957, 50, 58 587 —" Four 
young raccoons were trained on three sets of 75 ob- 
ject-quality discrimination problems of 20 trials each 
interspersed among four sets of five — in which 
training was carried to criterion. Progressive intra- 
problem improvement occurred as training progressed, 
although performance never attained the 
of primates. Instead, proficiency was more, nearly 
comparable to that shown by cats."—L. 1. O'Kelley. 

5664. Sidman, Murray, Herrnstein, R. J., & Con- 
rad, D. G. (Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search) Maintenance of avoidance behavior by 
unavoidable shocks. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 
1957, 50, 553-557.—1n an avoidance response situa- 
tion the effect of аро ае ees үт. - 
ently of the monkey's vior was to s 
rate of avoidance responding. Conditioned avoidance 
extinguished more slowly in the presence of a stimulus 
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signalling the free shock, The free shock effect 
endured for as long as 300 experimental hours.—L, J. 
O'Kelly, 

5665. Sidowski, Joseph B., Morgan, Ross, & 
Eckstrand, Gordon. (San Diego State Coll.) In- 
fluence of task complexity and instructions upon 
simple and discrimination reaction times. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1958, 55, 163-166.—Found no significant 
differences in reaction time between the instructions 
used. Discrimination conditions were found to pro- 
duce longer RTs than did simple reaction conditions. 
The influence of task complexity was found to be a 
function of reaction type, discrimination or simple.— 
J. Arbit. 

5666. Sines, J. O., & Sines, L. K. (Washington 
U. School of Medicine) Effect of chlorpromazine 
on discrimination and reversal learning in the 
white rat. Psychol. Rep. 1958, 4, 519-522.—“30 
male albino rats learned and reversed a black-white 
discrimination under 21-hr. food deprivation and two 
levels of chlorpromazine treatment, There were no 
significant differences in the rate of learning among 
those groups receiving .25 mg/kg of the drug, no 
injection, and .25 cc. of sterile water, respectively. 
No differences were noted in the speed with which the 
animals reversed the habit or the retention of the 
habit. Use of 5 mg/kg was followed by a significantly 
lower rate of relearning of the original habit."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5667. Smith, Anthony J., Madden, E. Harrison, 
& Sobol, Ronald, Productivity and recall in соор- 
erative and competitive discussion groups. J, Psy- 
chol., 1957, 43, 193-204.—This investigation : was 
undertaken to determine some of the effects of com- 
petition and cooperation on the productivity of discus- 
sion groups and the retention of the material pro- 
duced. 29 groups of 5 persons each were used, 15 
given a cooperative set and 14 a competitive attitude. 
Each group was given a copy of a case to study and 
then asked to discuss it. 6 weeks later they were 
asked to recall as much as possible of the original 
discussion. The following hypotheses were confirmed : 

(a) Cooperatively oriented groups are more produc- 
tive of ideas in group discussion than are competi- 
tively oriented groups. (b) Regardless of group 
orientation, the proportion of the recalled material 
that is derived from own statements is greater than 
might be expected by chance,.—R. W. Husband, 

5668. Solley, C. M, & Lo: » J. (Menni 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Pee oue 
sus response set learning. Percept. mot, 5 kills, 1958, 
8, 235-240.—"In two studies 60 Ss were given 20 
training trials and 20 test trials. On training trials 
perception of a face was rewarded by winning money 
and perception of a second face was punished by loss 
of money on Exp. I. Та the test trials both faces were 
combined into à single figure and Ss reported which 
face they perceived. In Exp. II perception of one face 
was punished and perception of the other face had 
nothing follow it. The test series was the same for 
both experiments. Before each test trial S guessed 
which face che thought he would perceive next... . 
No correlation was found between guesses and reports 

pes chance expectations," —C, Н, Ammons. 

9. Solley, C. M, & Santos, J. F. i 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) pt oculus 
th partial verbal reinforcement. Percept. mot. 
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Skills, 1958, 8, 183-193.—"Four experiments (total 
N = 32) were conducted to determine the character- 
istics of learning in a flexible. perceptual situation 
using Necker Cubes. Verbal reinforcements were 
used in a partial reinforcement schedule; one ‘im- 
proved' cube perspective was reinforced more often 
than the opposite ‘improved’ perspective. Test trials 
with a 'balanced' cube were randomly interspersed 
with conditioning trials. These experiments esti- 
mated the influence of initial perspective preference, 
pre-conditioning exposure to the ‘balanced’ cube, and 
counter-conditioning on perceptual learning and 
rigidity. The data . . . justify the conclusion that 
perceptual learning occurred."—C. H. Ammons. 

5670. Spivak, Mark, & Papajohn, John. The 
effect of the schedule of reinforcement on operant 
conditioning of a verbal response in the auto- 
kinetic situation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1957, 
54, 213-217.— The autokinetic effect was employed to 
compare the effect of 2 different schedules of rein- 
forcement on verbal behavior. One group of Ss was 
given 20 reinforcements of "Right" under a regular 
reinforcement schedule for emitting verbally the esti- 
mate designated as the response.. A second group 
was given similar reinforcement under a variable in- 
terval schedule, The regular reinforcement group 
reached the criterion of extinction in 10 to 35 verbal 
emissions while no S in the variable interval group 
extinguished within 10 to 80 verbal emissions. 15 
references.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5671. Stewart, Jane, & Hurwitz, H. M. B. (U. 
London) Studies in light-reinforced behaviour: 
ПІ. The effect of continuous, zero and fixed-ratio 
reinforcement. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 
56-61.—A study of the effects of fixed-ratio rein- 
forcement with mild light or food on an instrumental 
response in hooded rats. Results indicate *. . . that 
mild light stimulation is a ‘low-efficacy’ reinforcer, 
and that for ‘low efficacy’ reinforcers the upper limit 
of the unreinforced to reinforced ratio that will elicit 
an increase in response rate will be lower than for 
‘high efficacy’ reinforcers."—M. J, Wayner, Jr. 

_5672. Sutherland, N. S. (U. Oxford) Visual 
discrimination of shape of octopus: Squares and 
triangles. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 40-47.— 
"Two groups of octopuses were trained to discrimi- 
nate between a square and a triangle and between a 
diamond and a triangle. Octopuses discriminate more 
readily between a square with base horizontal and a 
triangle than between a diamond and a triangle.” 
These results and those on transfer tests indicate 

- . . that octopuses analyze the vertical and lateral 
extents of figures, and that shape discrimination is 
achieved by analyzing the changes in the rates of 
change in the firing of neurons representing the ver- 


tical and lateral extents of the shapes? —M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. B 


5673. Sutton, Joseph Thomas. Verbal learning, 
Palmar skin conductance, and response latency 
as a function of intralist stimulus similarity and 
warming-up. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2232.— 
Abstract. 

5674. Thomas, D. G., Appel, J. В., & Hurwitz, 
H. M.B. (Indiana U.) Studies in light reinforced 
behavior: V. Effects of lever size, shift in lever 
size and light position. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 411- 
413.—"Four groups of 5 rats were run in a lever- 
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pressing apparatus under conditions of light rein- 
forcement. A positive relationship was found between 
the size of lever and response frequency. The re- 
sponse frequencies on both large and small levers were 
significantly higher after S had had experience with 
either a small or large lever, respectively, than with- 
out previous experience."—C, Н. Ammons. 

5675. Thompson, Robert. (Southeast Louisiana 
Hosp.) The effect of ECS on retention in young 
and adult rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
644-646.—Greater memory deficits were produced 
in young rats by ECS than in adults irrespective of 
whether ECS followed learning by 30 sec. or 15 min. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5676. Tolor, Alexander. (USAF Hosp. Parks 
AFB, Calif.) Further studies on the Bender- 
Gestalt Test and the Digit-Span test as measures 
of recall J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 14-18.—“Three 
groups of patients, a schizophrenic group, a character 
and behavior disorder group, and an organic brain 
injury group were compared for their performance on 
several measures of recall which had been derived 
from the Bender-Gestalt Test and the Digit-Span 
test. All patients had been matched for intelligence 
and age. The results were in essential agreement 
with previous findings in demonstrating that the per- 
formance of psychogenic patients tends to be superior 
to that of organic patients on both tests. It was 
shown further that the severity of the functional dis- 
order bears little relationship to the differences be- 
tween organic and non-organic groups and that the 
order of difficulty in recalling the nine Bender designs 
tends to be similar for all samples tested." Differ- 
ences were not large enough to be useful in individ- 
ual diagnoses. There were 18 Ss—primarily males— 
in each group; all Ss were patients of an AFB hos- 
pital.—L. B. Heathers. 

5677. Tsuge, KH., IUe, CH. G., Gaiashi, SH., & 
Shima, 1. Ob obrazovanii dvigatel’nykh uslov- 
nykh refleksov na svetovye razdrazhiteli u normal’- 
nykh i dekortitsirovannykh krys. [On the forma- 
tion of motor conditioned reflexes to photic stimuli 
in normal and decorticated rats.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 633-638.—Utilizing white or red lights of 
various intensities as conditioned stimuli with electric 
shock as reinforcement, it was found that condition- 
ing of the escape reaction failed in bilaterally de- 
corticated albino rats, whereas one month after uni- 
lateral decortication the conditioned response could 
readily be elaborated. Rats were found to be capable 
of differentiating between lights, provided the "posi- 
tive signal" should be considerably brighter than the 
"negative signal" and not red. These characteristics 
are traceable to “ecological conditions rather than to 
underdevelopment of internal inhibition."—I. D. Lon- 
don. 

5678. Tyler, Forrest Brooks. A methodological 
aves oe within the framework of Rotter's 
social learning theory of the validity and utility of 
conceptualizing behaviors sequentially. — Disser- 
lation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2220-2222.—Abstract. 

5679. Underwood, Benton J., & Richardson, 
Jack. (Northwestern U.) Interlist interference 
and the retention of paired consonant syllables. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 95-96.—To account for the 
fact that distributed practice facilitates retention, of 
consonant lists when interlist interference was high 
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but had no effect on retention of paired consonant 
lists, it was suggested that a lower degree of learning, 
a shorter retention interval, or both, would result in 
better retention of the paired consonant lists under 
distributed as opposed to massed practice, Loss 
scores show no indication that intertrial interval 
interacts with length of retention interval or with 
degree of learning.—J. Arbit. 

5680. Walker, Evelyn Gladys. Eyelid condition- 
ing as a function of intensity of conditioned and 
unconditioned stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 679.—Abstract. 

5681. Weaver, Lelon Ashley, Jr. Learning sets 
in the hooded rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
315.—Abstract. 

5682. Wertheimer, M. (U. Colorado) Influ- 
ence of time distortion during practice on recall. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 95-98.—"3 groups of Ss 
learned 4 lists of nonsense syllables. Тһе lists were 
actually presented for 60 sec., but Ss were told that 
they had 45, 60, or 90 sec. in which to learn them. 
Immediate recall tests demonstrated that more is re- 
called when an S who actually spends 60 sec. in learn- 
ing is told he spends 90 sec. than when he is told he 
spends 45 sec."—C. H. Ammons. 

5683. White, Robert K., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Conditioned food avoidance on a T-maze in ir- 
radiated rats. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, 
No. 58-48. 4 p.—2 groups of rats, one irradiated and 
one sham-irradiated, were deprived of food for 21 
hours preirradiation and 66 hours postirradiation be- 
fore training on a T-maze. The irradiated group 
avoided the food arm of the maze a significantly 
greater number of times than the sham-irradiated 
group and also significantly more than by chance. 
This demonstrates that the avoidance motivation of 
irradiated rats is sufficient to motivate learning on a 
T-maze, that eating during irradiation is not a neces- 
sary condition for avoidance behavior at lethal levels, 
and that the value of food shifts from a plus value to 
a minus value and not to zero. 15 references, 

5684. Winthrop, H. (U. Wichita) Written de- 
scriptions of earliest memories: Repeat reliability 
and other findings. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 320.— 
“32% of reported early memories were unreliable for 
a sample of 69 Ss. Earliest memories (age 1 to 2) 
are more likely to be reported by self-described intro- 
verts. They are predominantly visual experiences 
likely to have been experienced alone and accompanied 
by an element of surprise,"—C. Н. Ammons, 

5685. Witryol, Sam L., & Kaess, Walter A. (U. 
Connecticut) Sex differences in social memory 
tasks. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 343-346.— 
College females were superior to colege males in 
memory for 3 tasks—one life situation and 2 names- 
and-faces tests. A new test, the KW Memory for 
Names and Faces Test, demonstrated a "same-sex 
recall" tendency for this sample.—A. S. Harper. 

5686. Witte, Robert Samuel. А stimulus-trace 
hypothesis for statistical learning theory. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1510.—A bstract. 

5687. Wood, James Daniel Some factors in- 
volved in conditioning the pupillary response to 
an auditory stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
679.—Abstract. 

(See also Abstracts 5227, 
6380, 6387, 6426, 6526, 


5354, 5455, 5741, 6312, 
6544, 6575, 6735, 6825) 
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THINKING & IMAGINATION 


5688, Bergson, Henri. The world of dreams. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 58 p. $2.75. 
—This is the translation of a lecture given before the 
Institut Psychologique in 1901, published in the same 
year in the Revue Scientifique. To live a psychologi- 
cally normal life means struggling, willing. When 
man stops willing (which is synonymous with wak- 
ing) he falls into a dream state. The fullness of men- 
tal life lies in dreams, but with a minimum of ten- 
sion, effort, and bodily movement. Remembrances, 
which are basic to dreams, are stored under “pres- 
sure,” ready to emerge. In broad outline, the mecha- 
nism of dreams is the same as that of normal percep- 
tion.—H. H. Strupp. 

5689. Coopersmith, Stanley. Self esteem as a 
determinant of selective recall and repetition. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1119.—Abstract. 


5690. Dudetskii, A. IA. Nekotorye osobennosti 
vossozdaiushchego voobrazheniia. [Some features 
of reproductive imagination] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 
4, 61—73.— This study reports on the "specific process 
of imaginative reproduction based on auditory per- 
ception of [different] texts, close in sense, but dif- 
ferent in composition (analytic or synthetic)" An 
analytically composed description is one proceeding 
Írom a general characteristic of an object to char- 
acteristics of its components; a synthetically com- 
posed description proceeds the other way around. 
The imaginative reproduction of an analytically com- 
posed text results in a drawing which corresponds to 
the object described, but is not firmly remembered. 
In the perception of a synthetically composed text, a 
drawing is made which bears a remote resemblance to 
the object described but is well preserved in memory. 
On repeated listening, it will approach in quality the 
image drawn on the basis of an analytic description 
EM may even surpass it in some respects.—/. D. Lon- 

on. 

5691. Ehrenzweig, Anton. The creative sur- 
render. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 193-210. —The crea- 
tive use of imagery depends on a flexible ego rhythm 
swinging between widely distant levels. Marion 
Milner (Joanna Field: An Experiment in Leisure) 
believes that the first stage in the creative process is 
a temporary giving up of the discriminating ego 
which tries to see things objectively and rationally. 
Then the way to "oceanic undifferentiation" is open. 
Imagery loses its precise definition and sharp bound- 
aries and "merges with other images into new sym- 
bolic equations As the ego rhythm rebounds, the 
image recrystallizes and reassumes an independent 
existence. There is a distinctly manic quality to the 
creative surrender. 18 references.—]J/, A. Varvel. 

5692. Flavell, J. H. (U. Rochester A test 
the Whorfian theory. Psychol. Rep., Jos, 4, ise 
462.—"30 Ss were given the task of choosing the 
more active-appearing member of each of a series of 
10 pairs of line drawings, the pair members being 
shown side by side and simultaneously in brief tachi. 
Stoscopic exposure. Unknown to S, the pictures in 
each pair were identical. А ‘title’ for each picture 
was presented for several seconds just prior to pic- 
ture presentation, ostensibly as an aid to E in record- 
ing responses. Of the 10 pairs of titles presented, 
five were noun-noun buffer pairs and five were noun- 
verb experimental pairs, , . . [Ss did not] perceive 
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as the more active those pictures which bore verb 
titles" but chose verb titles as connoting more ac- 
tivity when titles were presented without pictures.— 
C. H. Ammons. 


5693. Flavell, J. H., Cooper, A., & Loiselle, R. H. 
(U. Rochester) Effect of the number of pre-utiliza- 
tion functions on functional fixedness іп problem 
solving. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 343-350.—"The 
present study . . . investigated inhibiting effects of 
novel, atypical object experience upon functional 
fixedness in relation to that object. 5 experimental 
groups . . . had progressively more non-habitual pre- 
problem experience with the critical object. . . . А 
control group received попе, . . . The group frequency 
with which a control object was subsequently chosen 
to fulfill a non-specialized problem-solving function in 
preference to the critical object was taken as the 
measure of function fixedness. An inverse relation- 
ship was found between group functional fixedness 
and amount of varied pre-problem experience, but 
...a more refined individual measure of functional 
fixedness, is needed."—C. H. Ammons. 


5694. Gaito, J. (Philadelphia, Pa.) A neuro- 
psychological approach to thinking. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 323-332.—"A neuropsychological approach to 
thinking is presented. Level of potential thinking 
is related to the dominant frequency of the spontane- 
ous electrical activity of the brain. A gradient of in- 
tegration, indicating that highest level thinking should 
occur during the presence of alpha (or near alpha) 
frequencies, is suggested. Thinking deteriorates as 
frequencies deviate from this band. Relevant sup- 
porting literature is cited."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5695. Garma, Ángel. Interpretaciones en sueños 
del psiquismo prenatal. [Prenatal psychism inter- 
preted in dreams.] Rev. Psicoamal, Buenos Aires, 
1957, 14, 85-92.—Dream analysis helps in finding out 
the existence of a fetal psychism. According to A. 
Rascovsky the fetus perceives images of intrapsychic 
phenomena originated in hereditary trails and organic 
functions. These images have a bidimensional char- 
acteristic and are forgotten by the same mechanism 


as the one the adult uses to forget his infantile memo- 
ries.—M. Knobel. 


5696. Glass, Harvey L. The effects on fantasy 
of achievement motivation based on "fear of fail- 


ure” and “hope of success.” Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 645.—Abstract. 


5697. Grinder, В. E. (Harvard U.) Level of 
aspiration: A clarification. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
470.—Estimation of expected performance before and 
after practice on a task does not permit objective in- 
terpretation of S's estimate, It is proposed that “each 
estimate-performance sequence be regarded as a dis- 
crete trial, and a series of performance trials as gen- 
erating a learning curve... . During acceleration the 
estimate may be an expression of an intrinsic goal, 
eg., level of aspiration, because performance levels 
will be relatively unstable, and a given estimate will 
be necessarily somewhat independent of a given per- 
formance. When the asymptote is reached, the per- 
formance level is relatively stable, and a given esti- 


mate may be an appraisal of future progress, e.g., level 
of expectation.” —C. Н. Ammons. a ea 


. 3698. Hersch, Charles. The cognitive function- 
ing of the creative person: A developmental analy- 
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sis by means of the Rorschach test. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 296-297.—Abstract. 


5699, Hunter, I. M. L. (Edinburgh U.) The 
solving of three-term series problems. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 48, 286-298.—“Sixteen problems of 
the three-term series type are presented to each of 
64 11-year-old children and 32 16-year-olds, The 
older children show evidence of solving these prob- 
lems by articulated sequences of analytical judgments 
which accord with the varying logical structures of 
the problems, show no influence of atmosphere effect, 
[and] show marked practice effects. . . . The results 
are interpreted as demonstrating that increasing age 
brings increasing appreciation of the structural char- 
acteristics as such, together with increasing skill in 
dealing with serial relations which are progressively 
more remote from the perceptual-motor level of be- 
havior."—L. E. Thune. 

5700. Kaufman, Arnold Earl The mediating 
role of need-related cues in problem solving. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1106-1107.—A bstract. 

5701. Kondo, Toshiyuki. (Hiroshima U.) ]Jido 
no inga kankei rikai no hattatsu. [The develop- 
ment of children’s understanding of causal relations. ] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 67-72.—8 experi- 
ments on physics were demonstrated to 118 children 
from first to sixth grade in an urban school. They 
were asked to explain them. 204 children of the same 
ages at a rural school were asked to explain natural 
phenomena and events. The answers were classified 
according to Piaget's categorization in order to find 
developmental trend. Although the nature of the 
problems are different for the 2 groups, similar de- 
velopmental curves were found. They showed the 3 
stages of reasoning, i.e., phenomenological, logical, 
and mechanistic explanations. The result “.. . seemed 
to harmonize the 2 . . . incompatible standpoints of 
Piaget and of Deutsche.” English summary.—S, 
Ohwaki. 

5702. Lesser, Gerald S. (Hunter Coll.) Con- 
flict analysis of fantasy aggression. J. Pers., 1958, 
26, 29-41.—The Ss are boys 10-13 years of age. Con- 
flict analysis is applied to the evaluation of fantasy 
data including relationships between overt aggression 
scores and fantasy aggression scores, fantasy aggres- 
sion and anxiety scores, and fantasy and conflict 
scores, The results indicate that the fantasy-aggres- 
sion-anxiety intervening immediately upon the recog- 
nition of fantasy instigation to aggression are related 
to control over overt expressions of aggression. Fur- 
thermore, some fantasy-conflict scores displayed a re- 
lationship with overt-aggression measures. Finally, 
punishment by peers in fantasy is associated with a 
low degree of overt aggression while punishment by 
parent, teacher, or police is associated with a high 
degree of over-aggression. 24 references.—M. О. 
Wilson. 

5703. Natadze, R. С. О nekotorykh faktorakh 
vyrabotki ustanovki па osnove voobrazhaemoi 
situatsii. [On some factors in the formation of atti- 
tude based on an imaginary situation.] /0р. Psikhol., 
1958, 4, 35-46—The S to be tested is instructed to 
imagine that he is holding a big wooden ball in one 
hand and a small wooden one in another or that he is 
lifting a heavy and a light object. After repetition 
of this imagined operation 15 times, the S, whose 
eyes are closed, is given equal balls or equal weights 
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for comparison. The majority of tested Ss report the 
illusion of inequality of balls or weights. This find- 
ing is interpreted as being the result of the attitude 
formed and fixed on the basis of the imagined holding 
of a big and a small ball in the preliminary "attitude- 
inducing" experiments. The conclusion is drawn 
that the fundamental factor in the formation of an 
attitude based on an imagined situation is the crea- 
tion in the S's mind of a "specific active relation of 
himself to the thing imagined." This is very easily 
achieved by "actors who are capable of theatrical im- 
personation,”—J. D. London. 

5704. Peller, L. Reading and daydreams in la- 
tency, boy-girl differences. J. Amer. Psychoanal. 
Ass., 1958, 6, 57-70.—At the core of every successful 
children’s book there is a universal daydream. In 
the later years of latency, boys and girls anticipate 
in their daydreams their adult roles. The instinctual 
pressures seem to be more stringent for the boy at the 
beginning of latency and for the girl in the latter 
half of іє. Ambitious and aggressive elements prevail 
in the boy’s daydreams while the girl partly shares 
the boy’s draydreams and partly centers her fantasies 
around erotic elements. Boys and girls in latency 
years are in certain aspects of their behavior as dif- 
ferent from one another as men and women ever will 
be in spite of the fact that important facets of sex- 
uality tend to be quiescent during these years.—D. 
Prager. 

5705. Podell, Harriett Josefa Amster. An ex- 
perimental study of concept formation. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 310-311.—A bstract. 

5706. Podell, Jerome Edward. Personality and 
stimulus factors in adult cognition: A develop- 
mental analysis of decontextualization. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 311.—Abstract. 

5707. Ray, W. S. (Bethany Coll.) Judgments 
of intelligence based on brief observations of 
physiognomy. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 478,—15 
judges rated 317 airmen for intellectual level on the 
basis of physical appearance. Comparison of judg- 
ments with actual AFQT scores showed that the 
“judged performed at a chance level in estimating in- 
tellectual level after looking at Ss."—C. H. Ammons, 

5708. Richter, Maurice N., Jr. The theoretical 
interpretation of errors in syllogistic reasoning. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 43, 341-344.—This is an analytical 
and theoretical discussion of errors in syllogistic rea- 
soning, based on errors in classifying and in reason- 
ing. Discussion centers about reasoning correctly 
beyond chance by adherence to a particular nonlogical 
criterion or by the domination of one particular con- 
cept. To avoid errors one must both differentiate 
"logical validity" from all other characteristics of 
syllogisms and classify syllogisms consistently in 
terms of this criterion.—R. W. Husband. 


5709. Robbins, Doris D. The relationship be- 
tween substitutability and the ease of making a 
choice between two desired objectives. Disserta- 


tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 2202.—Abstrget. 

5710. Shenfeld, Nathan. Tole: and igtolerant 
attitudes and logical thinking. tati bstr., 
1958, 18, 2240.—A bstract. 

5711. Shibayama, Tsuyosi. ( a) Sei- 
santeki shiko: Mondai kaikets ei eru 
praxis no koka. [Productive thin! т ct of 
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praxis in problem-solving process] Jap. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1958, 5, 63-66.—26 boys 10 years of age 
were divided in 2 groups. Mathematical problems 
were given to them. The problems were written on 
a test paper for Group I, and were manipulable 
colored cards for Group II. Results were as follows: 
(a) To find the direction of the solution, Group II, 
ie. praxis was more successful, (b) But for the 
solution by finding the structure of the problem and 
for more complex ones, the praxis was not effective. 
English summary.—$5. Ohwaki, 


5712. Siller, Jerome. The effect of differential 
socio-economic status upon the development of 
conceptual ability. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
647—648.—A bstract. 


5713. Takala, Martti; Siro, Eljas, & Toivainen, 
Yrjó. (Inst, Pedagogics, Jyvaskyla, Finland) In- 
tellectual functions and dexterity during hangover. 
Experiments after intoxication with brandy and 
with beer. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 1-29. — 
A large variety of psychological tests to assess per- 
ceptual speed, space, dexterity, and number abilities 
show that impairment during intoxication is signifi- 
cant. Brandy hangover scores, however, were almost 
as good as control S scores, During beer hangover 
there was difficulty on the space tests. Present re- 
sults are related to test results in experiments on 
stress and fatigue, and motivation and boredom are 
important factors.—W. L, Wilkins. 


_ 5714. Tanner, Ben Perry, Jr. Affective reactions 
in judgments of expressive forms. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1872.—Abstract, 


5715. Tresselt, M. E. & Mayzner, M. S. (New 
York U.) Consistency of judgments in categoriz- 
ing verbal material. Psychol, Rep., 1958, 4, 415- 
421.—“Two experiments were performed in which Ss 
were asked to judge words as to whether they did or 
did not belong to 6 conceptual categories. In one 
experiment, 2 groups of Ss (Ns= 156 and 50, re- 
spectively) were employed, while in a second experi- 
ment, 2 further groups of Ss (Ns = 50 and 50, re- 
spectively) were utilized. Тһе question asked was, 
‘How consistent is this type of judgmental response ? 
The results clearly indicate for two different classes 
of words that judgments related to this type of con- 
ceptual categorizing behavior are highly consistent 
with different groups of Ss yielding essentially iden- 
tical judgments."—C, H. Ammons. 
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5717. Winthrop, Н. (U. Wichita) Performance 
and guessing ability in known and unknown test 
domains. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 341—‘Ss exhibit 
fairly accurate judgment as to what they do or do not 
know. This is confirmed by the difference in test 
scores in these 2 areas made by 121 college women. 
There is no difference in guessing ability for un- 
known information between partially enlightened and 
completely ignorant Ss."—C. H. Ammons. 


5718. Wolpert, Edward A., & Trosman, Harry. 
(U. Chicago) Studies in psychophysiology of 
dreams: I. Experimental evocation of sequential 
dream episodes. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 79, 603-606.—"EEG patterns and eye move- 
ments of 10 Ss were monitored over 51 nights of 
experimental sleep. Evidence was obtained indicat- 
ing that a significant amount of dream content recall 
may be obtained when Ss are awakened during gross 
body movements (that) interrupt dreams, as well as 
when Ss are awakened in the middle of the dream 
itself. Adoption of the former awakening procedure 1 
should allow maximal elicitation of completed dream 
episodes,”—L. А. Pennington, 


(See also Abstracts 5137, 5865, 5898, 6183, 6655) 
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5719. Baker, Charles T., Sontag, Lester W., & 
Nelson, Virginia L. Individual and group differ- 
ences in the longitudinal measurement of change 
in mental ability. Monogr. Soc. Res, Child De- 
velopm., 1958, 23(2), 11-85.— This part of the mono- 
graph reports analyses of the extent of IQ change in 
140 children in the longitudinal program of the Fels 
Research Institute who had a relatively complete 
series of Stanford-Binet tests from infancy through 
10 or more years. Both group and individual trends 
of IQ change are presented. Basic considerations 
and problems of measurement are discussed in con- 
nection with the conclusions regarding the nature of 
IQ change in children.—M. C. Templin. 

5720. Beamer, G. C, & Bonk, E. C. 
Texas State Coll.) Reliability of mental ability 
tests. J. counsel, Psychol., 1957, 4, 322.—Students 
were given a mental ability test during the first class 
period and also 2 months later, Correlation with 
grade point averages was higher for the test given 
after the beginning of school.—M. M. Reece. 

,3721.. Burt, Cyril. Apports de Binet aux tests 
d'intelligence et dévelopment ultérieur de cette 
technique. [Binet's contribution to intelligence tests 
and later development of that technique.] Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1957, 7, 231-248.—Building on the early 
interest of Darwin and Gulton as to individual differ- 
ences, Binet developed scientific measurement based 
9n a concept of intelligence as being an innate, gen- 
eral, cognitive ability. Following the appearance of 
his scales, factoral analysis appeared as a method for 
verifying the extent to which tests measured a given 
ability, whether they involved complex mental proc- 
esses or simple ones, The method proposed by Binet, 
as utilized in revisions by Terman and other psy- 
chologists, has come into general use.—]W/. W. Wat- 
tenberg. 

5722. Hiskey, Marshall S. (U. Nebraska) 
Norms for children with hearing for the Nebraska 
Test of Learning Aptitude. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 
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137-142.—The test was given to 380 children rang- 
ing in age from 4 to 10 years, and having IQs of 90 
to 110 on the Stanford-Binet. Mean IQs for the tests 
at each age level were, with the exception of age 5, 
less than one IQ point. Correlation between the 2 
tests was .829. Split half reliability was .936 for the 
Nebraska test. A record blank is provided which also 
serves as a table of norms by giving mental age 
equivalents for each score on each type of item com- 
prising the scale.—M. Murphy. 


‚5723. Katz, E. (U. California School of Medi- 
cine) The “Pointing Modification" of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales, forms L and 
M, years II through VI: A report of research in 
progress. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 698-707. 
— “Тһе ‘Pointing Modification’ of the Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Scales, Forms L and M, Years 
II through VI, is a proposed procedure for adapting 
the widely used Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test for 
measuring the intelligence of young, severely physi- 
cally handicapped cerebral palsied children. The pro- 
cedure in general requires the examiner to carry out 
some of the tasks, while the child indicates by voice 
or gesture whether the task is correctly accomplished. 
In some instances, changes have been made in the 
test materials with a view to making it possible to 
obtain meaningful responses from the child. In order 
to make the ‘Pointing Modification’ a useful tool for 
psychological testing, it will be mecessary to stand- 
ardize the modified test items so that more difficult 
modified test items may be assigned to higher mental 
age levels than the original test items from which 
they were adapted, while less difficult modified test 
items may be assigned to lower mental age levels than 
the original test items from which they were adapted." 
—V. M. Staudt. 


5724. McCloskey, Ann Shedden. (U. Florida) 
The qualitative investigation of intelligence. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 276-285.—"A battery of seven 
intellectual tasks, designed for the qualitative ex- 
amination of intelligence, was administered to thirty- 
five (experimental) children of superior ability and 
thirty-five (control) children of average ability, 
matched for age and other variables, and selected by 
a set of multiple criteria, including teachers’ opin- 
ions, grades, and intelligence and achievement tests. 

. superior intelligence was characterized . . . by 
a variety of qualities, including : coherence and pro- 
ductivity of informal thought processes; a facility 
for abstracting conceptual principles as against ‘situ- 
ation-bound’ responses ; conceptual flexibility; per- 
severance and independence of structure (or aid) in 
complex problems ; attentiveness and spontaneous per- 
ception of incongruities."—L. E. Thune. ў 

5725. Miele, John Anthony. Sex differences in 
intelligence: The relationship of sex to intelli- 
gence as measured by the Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale and the Weschsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2213.— 
Abstract. 

5726. Mouly, George J., & Edgar, Mary. (U. 
Miami) Equivalence of 1Q’s for four group in- 
telligence tests. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 623- 
626— The California Short-Form Test of Mental 
Maturity, Kuhlmann-Finch Junior High School Test, 
Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, and the 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test Beta, were 
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administered in rotation to 4 groups of high school 
freshmen in an attempt to determine the equivalence 
of the IQs. It is concluded that the Otis and Ter- 
man-McNemar tend to give higher IQs than do the 
others.—G. S. Speer. 


_5727, Oléron, Pierre. Binet et la psychologie de 
lintelligence. [Binet and the psychology of intelli- 
gence.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 249-265.—The 
essential contribution to psychology by Binet was in 
having conquered the problem of objectivity in an 
area which lent itself poorly to explanatory investiga- 
tion. Not only was the creation of intelligence tests 
important in itself for psychology but they made possi- 
ble later research as to the structure of intelligence. 
In his Psychology of Reasoning (1886) and Experi- 
mental Study of Intelligence (1903) he advanced the 
importance of dealing with dynamics rather than 
analyzing "states."—W. W. Wattenberg. 


5728. Pickrel, E. W. (AFPTRC, Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Levels of perceptual organization and cog- 
nition: Conflicting evidence. J. abnorm. soc, Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 422-424.—Low relations generally 
have been found between performance on perceptual 
and cognitive tasks. This experiment was designed 
to test the high relation reported by Krech & Calvin 
(see 28: 2250) between the ability to organize a 
group of dots into an articulated pattern and scores 
on the vocabulary section of the Wechsler Bellevue. 
The Krech measure yielded a higher relation than 
other perceptual measures to verbal test performance, 
although lower than that obtained by Krech & Calvin. 
—R. S. Harper. 

5729. Sontag, Lester W., & Baker, Charles T. 
Personality, familial, and physical correlates of 
change in mental ability. Monogr, Soc. Res, Child 
Develpm., 1958, 23 (2), 87-143.—The relation between 
changes in mental growth rate to a variety of factors 
were studied in children between infancy and 10 
years from the longitudinal program of the Fels Re- 
search Institute. Data available included series of 
Stanford Binet tests, information obtained from home 
and school visits, and ratings on 14 dimensions such 
as general competitiveness, socialization, and anx- 
iety. Results of testing hypotheses set up regarding 
gain in IQ in relation to these dimensions are pre- 
sented. In general the pattern of IQ change is more 
similar as the genetic relationship is closer. Sugges- 
tive results are found between IQ change and ma- 
ternal behavior and essentially negative results in 
relation to physical growth.—M. C. Templin. 

5730. Sperrazzo, Gerald, & Wilkins, Walter L. 
(St. Louis U.) Further normative data on the 
progressive matrices. J. consult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 
35-37.—“The Colored Progressive Matrices Test was 
administered to 480 St. Louis school children, rang- 
ing in age from seven to eleven years. The subjects 
were selected from three St. Louis public schools, 
One was an all-Negro school, another an all-white 
school, and the third enrolled both white and Negro 
children. Three levels of socioeconomic status, based 
upon the occupation of the father, were established 
for purposes of comparison. The first category in- 
cluded professional and semi-professional workers ; 
the second, skilled, semi-skilled and clerical workers; 
and the third, laborers, unskilled, and service work- 
ers.” Among the conclusions from the findings were 
the following : "The norms established by J. C. Raven 
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for the Progressive Matrices appear to be valid for 
application to the population represented by the sam- 
ple in the present study. . . . There is some indication 
on the basis of the range of scores, that the ceiling 
of the test is too low for a population of average 
children."—4. J. Bachrach. 


5731. Stanley, Julian C. Are intelligence tests 
really worth while? In Frederick C. Gruber (Ed.), 
Partners in education. Philadelphia, Pa.: Univer. 
Pennsylvania Press, 1958. Рр. 126-139.—An his- 
torical treatment of intelligence testing, with inter- 
pretative comments. “.. . intelligence tests are really 
worth while when properly constructed and normed, 
adequately administered, correctly scored, carefully 
interpreted, and appropriately infegrated with other 
information. Per minute of student and staff time 
involved, no other technique succeeds in evaluating 
the mental breadth and depth of an individual so 
well."—H. J. Klausmeier. 


5732. Tallent, Norman. (VA Center, Kecough- 
tan, Va.) Manifest content and interpretive mean- 
ing of verbal intelligence test responses. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 57-58.—“The presence of a possi- 
ble relationship between certain intelligence test re- 
sponses suggesting that the subject is impulsive and 
ratings of behavioral control was investigated. The 
findings were negative" Ss were 120 ninth grade 
public school boys rated by teachers on the author's 
behavioral control rating schedule, The intelligence 
test response used was the response to the "theatre" 
item of the Wechsler.—L. В. Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 5330, 5438, 5733, 5850, 6035, 
6778, 6923, 6929) 
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5733. Abeles, Norman. A study of the charac- 
teristics of counselor trainees. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2204-2205.—Abstract. 


5734, Altman, Charlotte H. (Inst. Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago, Ill.) Relationship between ma- 
ternal attitudes and child personality structure, 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 160-169.—The ef- 
fect of patterns of maternal attitudes on personality 
development of the child was studied in 51 normal 
“latency” age children. Mothers’ statements about 
their own behavior and attitudes are not associated 
with children’s personality, However, when the judg- 
ments of an experienced social worker are substituted, 
a number of significant differences are found. Chil- 
dren of the more stable mothers are more expansive 
and vigorous intellectually and emotionally. The 
number of Davidson Adjustment Signs in the chil- 
dren’s Rorschachs indicate that children of contented 
mothers show better adjustment in an over-all sense. 
—R. E. Perl. 

5735. Barry, H., III. 
between child training a 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 


(Yale U.) Relationships 
nd the pictorial arts. J. 
{ 1957, 54, 380-383.— Pictorial 
art of 30 nonliterate cultures Was rated on several 
variables of art style, 11 of which were related to 
each other on a complexity of style dimension. These 
variables were correlated with a measure of severity 
of socialization. Complexity of style tended to be 
Positively related to Severity of socialization, Possi- 
bly, a Personality characteristic is related to both 
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severity of socialization and complexity of art style. 
—R. S. Harper. 


5736. Brim, O. G., Jr. Family structure and sex 
role learning by children: A further analysis of 
Helen Koch’s data. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 1-16— 
Helen Koch's data relating personality traits of chil- 
dren to their sex, sex of sibling, ordinal position, and 
age difference from sibling were subjected to further 
analysis by classifying the personality traits as per- 
taining either to the masculine or feminine role and 
assessing the distribution of such traits in children 
as a correlate of family structure. “General proposi- 
tions describing role learning in terms of interaction 
with others, including taking the role of the other, 
lead to hypotheses that cross-sex siblings will have 
more traits of the opposite sex than will same-sex 
siblings, and that this effect will be greater for the 
younger, as contrasted with the older, sibling. Both 
hypotheses are confirmed by the data presented.”— 
H. P. Shelley. 


5737. Castaneda, Alfred. A systematic investi- 
gation of the concept expectancy as conceived 
within Rotter’s social learning theory of person- 
ality. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 204-296.—Ab- 
stract. 


5738. Cattell, R. B., & Scheier, I. Н. (U. Illi- 
nois) The nature of anxiety: A review of thirteen 
multivariate analyses comprising 814 variables. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 351-388.—“The paper defined 
anxiety operationally by describing the variables load- 
ing and not loading on a single factor . . . 0.1.24, 
which may be called anxiety. We compared results 
of 13 multivariate analyses, having in common the 
method of oblique rotation to simple structure but 
involving a variety of Ss and variables . . . which 
emphasized putative measures of anxiety but covered 
the known range of personality structure measure- 
ment in rating, questionnaire, and objective test 
media.”  U.L24 was well replicated, had manifest 
content of "anxiety," and showed agreement with psy- 
chiatric evaluations. Its characteristics are discussed 
in detail—C. H. Ammons, 


5739. Dailey, Charles A. (Interstate Bakeries 
Corporation, Kansas City, Mo.) The life history 
approach to assessment. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 
36, 456-460.—As an alternative to the rote reliance 
on the actuarial interpretation of tests, or the clinical 
type of assessment, the life history is proposed as the 
primary tool of personality assessment.—G. S. 5 peer. 


5740. Davids, Anthony, & Rodman, Robert F. 
(Brown U.) Clinical evaluations of hospitalized 
emotionally disturbed children as a function of 
psychological sophistication. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 
1958, 3, 299-303.—A study of independent evaluations 
of personality traits by psychiatrists, nurses, occupa- 
tional therapists, and attendants of children hospital- 
ized for severe emotional disturbances. Attendants 
seemed to be the most valid judges.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5741. Denenberg, Victor H., & Bell, Robert W. 
(Purdue U.) gression and avoidance in the 
CS7BL mouse. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1957, 67, 298. 
—In a study with mice, the authors investigated some 
Social correlates of aggression, including early com- 
petitive experience, maternal influences, amount of 
sexual activity, and the formation of dominant-sub- 
mission hierarchies. 4 indices of aggression were 
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compared with 2 measures of learning to avoid shock. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


5742, Dunn, Sandra; Bliss, Joan, & Siipola, Elsa. 
(Smith Coll.) Effects of impulsivity, introversion, 
and individual values upon association under free 
conditions. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 61-76.—Devices used 
included the Guilford STDCR Inventory, the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, and Tendler’s list 
of neutral stimulus words. “In general, the results 
supported our predictions that under free conditions 
impulsivity-inhibition and individual values would be 
consistently related to certain patterns of associative 
reactions.” —M. О. Wilson. 


5743. Durandin, Guy. A propos du mensonge a 
soi-méme. [On self-deception.] Psychol. Franc., 
1957, 2, 121-123.—4 questionnaire was given to read- 
ers of a ladies’ magazine. The 2 crucial items were: 
(a) Do you believe there are many people who de- 
ceive themselves? (b) Do you deceive yourself? 
The percentage of “yes” responses depended largely 
on which question was put first—A. Schaden. 


5744. Eskenazi, Albert. Personality develop- 
ment of pre-adolescent boys as a function of 
mothers’ defenses and parental attitudes. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1862-1864.—Abstract. 


5745. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London) The nature 
of anxiety and the factorial method. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 453-454.—“Cattell’s factor analytic studies, 
summarized in his review of the nature of anxiety, 
are a landmark in the development of personality 
theory. However, two questions arise. Is the model 
of behaviour additive (as assumed by factor analysis) 
or compensatory? Is the assumption of rectilinear 
regression (satisfactory to factor analytic methods) 
more adequate in handling the concept of anxiety than 
curvilinear regression which is supported by much 
strong experimental evidence? In spite of Cattell's 
failure to deal with these problems, his review is of 
value in systematizing and clarifying one approach 
to anxiety."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5746. Eysenck, Н. J. (U. London) A short 
questionnaire for the measurement of two dimen- 
sions of personality. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 14— 
17.—A 12-item questionnaire measuring neuroticism 
and extraversion was developed using a sample of 
1600 adults equally divided into 8 groups on sex, an 
age dichotomy, anda social class index. Factor analy- 
sis yielded factors identical with those of a previous 
study. Statistically significant score differences were 
found on the 3 sampling dimensions, but only the sex 
differences were important—P. Ash. 

5747. Feldman, A. B. James Joyce’s “A Pain- 
ful Case.” 1905: A portrait of obsessional narcis- 
sism. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 3-12—James 
Duffy is an example of the obsessional nature com- 
bined with the autoerotic or narcissistic. Abraham 
showed how fixation and regression operate in the 
personality's pregenital libido but he regretted he 
could not furnish an exemplary sketch of the anal- 
obsessive personality. Duffy is an imaginary case of 
negative obsessional narcissism, while Joyce himself 
was a case of positive obsessional narcissism.—D. 
Prager. 


5748. Gross, Frances Slosman. An investigation 
of the role of set and certain personality variables 
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in perception of the upright. Dissertati 
1958, 18, 2198-2199.— Abstract. uu 


5749. Hamilton, Rachel Jane. Generality of per- 
sonal constructs. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 656— 
657.—Abstract. i 


5750. Harrower, Molly. Personality change and 
development as measured by projective techniques. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. 383 p. $10.00. 
—Based on 15 years experience with over 4000 in- 
dividuals, “the present study deals essentially with a 
comparison of the difference between first and second 
test performances, this difference, or lack of it, being 
compared with other available assessments of the pa- 
tient.” The material includes a literature survey, 
studies of 100 Ss retested within a week, records di 
patients who received long or short-term or no 
therapy, those improved or not, and illustrative cases 
of special conditions over long periods of time, Re- 
produced are work sheets of verbal Wechsler Scatter- 
gram, Szondi profiles, Rorschach summaries, and 
graphic material; test summary and therapist's sum- 
mary charts; plus the author's qualitative and quan- 
titative comments. 30 references.—H. P. David. 


5751. Holt, Robert R., & Luborsky, Lester. Per- 
sonality patterns of psychiatrists. Vol.I. A study 
of methods for selecting residents. New York: 
Basic Books, 1958. xiv, 386 p. $7.50.—"'This book 
tells the story of a 10-year effort to learn how resi- 
dents were being selected for the Menninger School 
of Psychiatry and how the job could be done better.” 
The authors survey setting and subjects; review re- 
search methods and findings; discuss the personality 
of the psychiatrist, especially qualities associated with 
competence ; and offer recommendations for the selec- 
tion of candidates for psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
training. An explanatory statistical is appended, 218 
references.—H. P. David. 


5752. Holt, Robert R., & Luborsky, Lester. Per- 
sonality patterns of psychiatrists. Vol IL A 
study of methods for selecting residents. New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. xiv, 400 p. $4.00.—The 
soft cover second volume “contains detailed accounts 
of the research methods and many quantitative find- 
ings. It is arranged as a series of appendices to the 
chapters of Vol. 1” (see 33: 5751). Included are 
further comments on measures of competence, criteria 
studies, test manuals, and predictive errors, plus a 
summary of expert opinion on personality requisites 
for psychotherapists —H. P. David. 


5753. Karon, Bertram P. The Negro person- 
ality. New York: Springer Publishing, 1958, viii, 
184 p. $4.50.—This "rigorous investigation of the 
effects of culture" upon personality reaches the con- 
clusion that the American caste system has definitely 
caused a number of Negroes to have strong, but sup- 
pressed feelings of aggression. Other personality 
variables are also affected, but the generalizations are 
not as certain. These “indicators of pathology" de- 
crease as one moves from rural to urban areas in the 
South and from the South to the North. These asser- 
tions are based upon selected data obtained from the 
administration of the Tomkins-Horn Picture Ar- 
rangement Test (PAT), the Thorndike-Gallup Vo- 
cabulary Test, and a background questionnaire to a 
“nationwide Gallup sample" in 1954. Comparisons 
between a randomly chosen northern white sample, 
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used as a basic reference group living outside of the 
color caste sanctions, and a southern Negro group; 
between a northern Negro and another southern 
Negro sample; and between northern and southern 
Negro ninth graders (rural and urban) revealed 11 
personality characteristics (out of over 150 possible 
scales) which fairly consistently differentiated these 
groups at the 20% level of significance. A 53-page 
restatement of the American caste system and the 
psychology of the Negro, a 21-page exposition of the 
PAT, and a 57-item bibliography provide the context 
of this investigation.—$. O. Roberts. 


5754, Kildahl, John P. Personality correlates 
of sudden religious converts contrasted with per- 
sons of gradual religious development. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 2210-2211.—Abstract. 


5755, King, G. F., & Schiller, M. (Michigan 
State U.) Note on ego-strength, defensiveness, 
and acquiescence. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 434.— 
“Interested in the relationship between ego-strength 
and defensiveness, Schiller used as Ss 60 problem 
drivers who, due to an excessive number of violations 
or accidents, had been summoned , , . for re-examina- 
tion, . . . This note uses Schiller's data on presenting 
a limited analysis of acquiescence [which], derived 
from the revised Es scale [of the MMPI], correlated 
— 62 (p < .01) with [MMPI] К scale score and .28 
(p < 05) with D [a measure of defensiveness based 
on the DDB Inventory]. When the variance at- 
tributable to this measure of acquiescence was par- 
tialed out, the first-order partial correlation between 
K and D dropped from — .32 to a statistically in- 
significant — ‚19, The result is offered as a simple 
illustration of the role that response set can play in 
correlations obtained in personality research." —C. Н. 
Ammons. 


5756. Kjeldergaard, Paul M., & Jenkins, James J. 
(U. Minnesota) Personality ratings as influenced 
by verbal stimuli: Some negative findings. J, Pers., 
1958, 26, 51-60.—“The presence of irrelevant verbal 
stimuli, warm and cold, was found by Cofer and Dunn 
[see 27: 7652] to influence personality ratings. In 
the experiments reported here consistent effects were 
not found, The statistical technique of the earlier 
study was criticised and an alternative model of the 
implicit verbal processes involved was presented.” 

references.—M. O, Wilson, 


5737. Koutrelakos, James. The authoritarian 
разове perception of his relationship with his 
ather. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2211.—Ab- 
Stract. 

5758. Kramer, P. Note on one of the preoedipal 
roots of the superego, J. Amer, Psychoanal, ASS., 
1958, 6, 38-46.—The 3 main parts of the superego are 
the ego ideal, the prohibiting superego, and the benign 
Superego. In a clinical example the developmental 
lack of the benign superego aspect and the conse- 
quences of this lack in respect to the functioning of 
the total ego organization are presented.—7. Prager. 
5759. Landfield, Alvin Warner. A study of 
threat within the Psychology of personal con- 
structs. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 663-665.— 

Abstract. 

5760. Laverty, S. G. (U. Edinburgh) Sodium 
amytal and extraversion. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1958, 21, 50-54.—"Injections of sodium 
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amytal and placebo were given to 40 subjects divided 
into four groups of 10 (neurotics, normals, introverts, 
extraverts) : scores on Guilford's R scale (extraver- 
sion) were higher after amytal than after the placebo. 
Changes in reported symptomatology and behaviour 
were noted. The sedation threshold, as measured by 
the onset of slurred speech, was highest for neurotic 
introverts and this group showed the most marked 
change towards extraversion. A possible physiolog- 
ical basis for the shift towards extraversion after 
amytal is proposed.”—M. L. Simmel. 


5761. Levin, Gerald Richard. Extraversion and 
benefits from spaced practice. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1865.—Abstract. 


5762. McClintock, Charles Graham. Personality 
factors in attitude change. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1519.—Abstract. 


5763. Marmor, Judd. Some comments on ego 
psychology. J. Hillside Hosp., 1958, 7, 26-31.—Com- 
menting upon the growth of Freudian ego psychology, 
it is noted that discussion has been primarily in terms 
of the defensive role of the ego. Learning could be 
understood more adequately with a better apprecia- 
tion of the nondefensive ego functions, especially iden- 
tification, Many differences between the various 
psychoanalytic schools could be resolved by improved 
communication and semantic clarification. Progress 
depends on genuine open-mindedness to new ideas.— 
C. T.'Bever. 

5764. Marshall, Robert Joseph. Variation in 
self-attitudes and attitudes toward others as a 
function of peer group appraisals. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2239. — Abstract. 


5765. Martin, Irene. (Inst. Psychiatry, London, 
England) Personality and muscle activity. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 23-30.—The relation of mus- 
cular activity to personality variables was explored. 
Electromyographic recordings were made from the 
frontalis and forearm extensor muscles of 75 univer- 
Sity students, selected by questionnaire to form 4 
groups: introverted and extroverted neurotics, and 
introverted and extroverted normals. No significant 
differences in tension levels between groups were 
found, either during relaxation or during verbal 
responses to questions about neurotic symptoms. 
Greater knowledge and refinement of physiological 
and personality measurements are required before 
adequate links between the 2 can be forged.—R. 
Davidon. 

5766. Messick, Samuel, & Jackson, D. N. (ETS, 
Princeton, N. J.) Authoritarianism or acquiescence 


in Bass's data. J. abnorm, - Psychol., 1957, 54, 
424-427 —Bass (see 31: 2534) "obtuned 1957, 


г у ntent of each item 
reflected a viewpoint opposed to the original (called 

: ass used this correlation in a factor 
analysis of the F and G scales, placing reliabilities in 

a However, the notation for the 
factor matrix . . . was in terms of F and G, not F 
and — б. Since the factor loadings . . . reproduce 
a correlation of rg; = + 20, the factor matrix labels 
should read Fand—G.... necessitating a reversal 
In interpretation.” —R, S. Harper. 


5767. Millard, Cecil V. A comparison of or- 
ganismic concordance-discordance ratings with 
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projective appraisals of personal adjustment. Mer- 
- rill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 3, 198-210. 


‚5768, Mould, Lillian J. Class size and personal- 
ity development: A study of the effect of class 
size on personality development of the kinder- 
garten level. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1108- 
1109.—A bstract. 


5769. Pfuetze, Paul E. (U. Georgia) The con- 
cept of the self in contemporary psychotherapy. 
Pastoral Psychol, 1958, 9(81), 9-19.—This survey 
of therapy, theology, sociology, and philosophy sug- 
gests that "the basis of human nature is social,” and 
indicates “the fruitfulness and adequacy of the selí- 
other, I-Thou motif.”—A. Eglash. 


5770. Pichon Riviere, Arminda A. House con- 
struction play: Its interpretation and diagnostic 
value. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39(1), 39-49.— 
Shows how a child’s play in constructing houses, with 
the play materials in a game known as “The Little 
Architect,” can be interpreted to gather personality 
information. Cases are explained.—G. Elias. 


5771. Piety, Kenneth Ralph. The role of de- 
fense in reporting on the self concept. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 1869-1870.—Abstract. 


5772. Pollock, Edmund. An investigation into 
certain personality characteristics of unmarried 
mothers. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2215-2216.— 
Abstract. 

5773. Potts, Robert Emerson. Effect of child- 
hood punishment and reward upon observable per- 
sonality characteristics of the adult. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1499-1501.—Abstract. 


5774. Ramnoux, Clémence. Hadés et le psych- 
analyste. [Hades and the sychoanalyst.] Psych- 
analyse, 1956, No. 1, 179-19 .—Study of the changes 
in meaning of Greek words shows how modern West- 
ern concepts of personality and of words as the means 
of human thought emerged out of a differently experi- 
enced universe—one of divine forces. Modern depth 
psychologies tend to return to these levels of early 
Greek experience in seeking a basis for developing a 
new understanding of human existence.—E. W. Eng. 


5775. Rapaport, David. The theory of ego au- 
tonomy: A generalization. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1958, 22, 13-35.—The author brings up to date his 
summary of the theory of ego autonomy presented 
first in 1950 (see 26: 3296). The ego is relatively 
independent from the pressures of internal forces (the 
id) and of external stimuli (the environment). Ex- 
amples are given of interferences with the ego's au- 
tonomy from both sources. The ego’s autonomy from 
the id is ultimately guaranteed by "man's constitu- 
tionally given apparatuses of reality relatedness” ; its 
autonomy from the environment is guaranteed by his 
“constitutionally given drives." — Proximally, these 
autonomies are guaranteed also by "intrapsychic 
structures. . . . The balance of these mutually con- 
trolling factors . . . is controlled by the laws of the 
epigenetic sequence." 70-item bibliography —WV. 4. 
Varvel. ; 

5776. Rascovsky, Arnaldo, et al. La integración 
de la interpretación con los niveles preorales. 
Parts I & II. [The integration of interpretation with 
preoral levels. Parts I & IL] Rev. Psicoanal., 
Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 95-109.—A presentation of an 
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hypothesis to explain fetal psychism, with its bidimen- 
sional images, the ego being located in the id, and the 
concept of an ideal ego for this special type of rela- 
tionship ego-id. Birth discontinues this ideal rela- 
tionship and the concept of external object has to be 
developed and later on internalized. Other develop- 
mental processes are also presented.—M. Knobel. 


5777. Rehfisch, John M. (Berkeley, Calif.) A 
scale for personality rigidity. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 11-15.—^A summary of the typical connota- 
tions of the personality rigidity concept was presented. 
By means of an item analysis technique, applied to 957 
personality inventory items, a 39-item scale for per- 
sonality rigidity was derived. The criterion used for 
scale construction was ratings of rigidity by staff 
assessors from the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research made on a total of 330 Ss. The highest 
and lowest 25 per cent on rated rigidity were used for 
the item analysis. Positive cross-validating evidence 
for two preliminary versions of the scale was pre- 
sented.” —A. J. Bachrach. 


5778. Rickers-Ovsiankina, M. A., & Kusmin, A. 
A. (U. Connecticut) Individual differences in 
social accessibility. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 391-406. 
— "This study explored a personality dimension, social 
accessibility, conceptualized within the framework of 
Lewinian topological psychology. Behaviorally, the 
dimension refers to S's readiness to express and com- 
municate matters of personal significance. A ques- 
tionnaire . .. was administered to 245 college stu- 
dents. 34 Ss were interviewed. The findings confirm 
an earlier study: . . . social accessibility is a stable 
yet flexible personality dimension, well suitable for 
reliable assessment of individual differences, Extent 
and nature of accessibility can best be understood in 
terms of S's total life space, eg. , . . S's Sex, socio- 
psychological home environment, veteran status, and 
his social distance from the inquirer."—C. H. Am- 
mons, 

5779, Rohde, К. J. (Oregon State Coll.) The- 
oretical and experimental analysis of leadership 
ability. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 243-278.—"The pur- 
pose of these studies was: (a) to demonstrate the 
existence of leadership ability, and (b) to isolate and 
study those individuals who possess а high degree of 
leadership ability." Precise definitions of all abilities 
were given and 2 experiments with 24 and 33 teams of 
3 men each were conducted. “No evidence was found 
to support the claim that any one individual was con- 
sistently any more determinative of his group's suc- 
cess than any other individual, irrespective of his role 
in the group. . . . The view that whatever predict- 
ability is to be found in group success must be sought 
in the nature of interactions among individuals rather 
than the abilities of any one тап... [and] the pos- 
sibility that the concept of leadership ability is nothing 
more than a popular myth arising from errors com- 
mon to anecdotal evidence were explored."—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

5780. Rubinstein, EliA. (Catholic U.) Analysis 
of self and peer personality ratings of psychother- 
apists and comparison with patient ratings. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 10. 


5781. Santostefano, Sebastian. Forced-choice 
acts as personality measures. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 287~288.—Abstract. 
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5782. Schaie, K. Warner. (U. Nebraska) Dif- 
ferences in some personal characteristics of "rigid 
and "flexible" individuals. J. clim. Psychol., 1958, 
14, 11-14.—From a pool of 500 cases described by the 
author in another article, the 10 most and 10 least 
flexible—as measured by the author's test (see 31: 
3074)—in each of 10 5-year age groupings were com- 
pared on some biographical data. The flexible Ss 
married older, had had more education, had higher 
income and higher occupational levels, rated them- 
selves as happier, more successful, and more socially 
responsible than the rigid Ss. The young flexible 
group changed residence more often than the young 
rigid group but the old flexible group changed res- 
idence less often than the old rigid group. Frequency 
of changes in employment and in type of work did not 
differentiate the groups. The present article does not 
discuss the comparability of the groups on some meas- 
ure of mental ability or the relation between mental 
ability and score on the test of rigidity.—L. B. 
Heathers, 

5783. Schultz, Karl V. (VA Hosp. Oakland, 
Calif.) The psychologically healthy person: A 
study in identification and prediction. J. clin, 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 112-117.—Each of 40 male theol- 
ogy graduate students selected 3 persons from the 
total group who best exemplified described "selí- 
actualizing,” “adapting,” and “compensating” healthy 
personalities, All Ss then took nonquestionnaire type 
tests re their handling of social and personal tensions, 
These 2 measures had low to moderate positive cor- 


relations with the Ss’ self-actualization rankings.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


5784. Sharma, Sohan Lal. The genesis of the 


authoritarian personality. Dissertation A bstr., 1958, 
18, 1486-1487,—Abstract. 


5785. Smith, David Wayne. The relation be- 
tween ratio indices of physique and selected scales 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. J. Psychol, 1957, 43, 325-331.—Body types, 
Sheldon technique, have been stüdied in relation to 
scores of 181 students on 4 MMPI scales: schizophre- 
nia, hypomania, masc-fem, and social introversion, 
The statistical implications have been rather con- 
sistently in the direction Suggested by Sheldon and 
others, and also by the continuity between physical 
and psychological makeup.—R. И, Husband. 


5786. Smith, P. A. (U. Wisconsin) Emotional 
variables and human motion. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1958, 8, 195-1 .—"Performance on a panel control 
task of 35 Ss, divided into 5 experimental groups in 
terms of psychometrically defined levels of anxiety 
and rigidity, were studied. , . , Results indicated that 
the emotional variables influence the learning of travel 
movements, . . , [but] significant differences among 
groups . à wee ара ep for the manipulation 
component, and were related primarily to [a rigidi 
measure]."—C. Н. Ammons. : я 


5787. Smith, W. L, & Ross, S. (Bucknell U.) 
Note on food aversions and body build. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 193-194.—“208 high schools students 
from 2 rural non-farm communities were administered 
several personality inventories, Information as to 
food aversions, weight, height and IQ was obtained. 
Results provide no support for a derivative of Katz's 
hypothesis that food preferences and body build are 
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related. Additional approaches are suggested."—C, 
H. Ammons. 


5788. Sperling, Samuel J. On denial and the 
essential nature of defence. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1958, 39(1), 25-38.—Attempts to clarify the concept 
of defense by defining it as "the counter cathetic 
activity of the unconscious ego, of pathological nature, 
reflecting the partial failure of the integrative func- 
tioning of an essentially differentiated, organized 
ego.” Defense mechanisms can be categorized into 
(a) rejecting (ie. repressing), or (b) countering, 
(ie., substitutive) types.—G. Elias. 


5789. Staff, C. Group psychology beyond the 
pleasure principle. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 13- 
26.—Psychologists object to an instinctual theory of 
aggression. Aggressive responses spring not only 
from frustrated pleasure drives but from inherent 
levels of earlier psychic development as well. Aggres- 
sive impulses are made over into aggressions toward 
the ego. Identification involves removal of libidinal 
and hostile cathexis from the object of identification. 
The penchant for violent brutality is identified as 
outward discharge of an intolerant fund of internal- 


ized aggressive energy associated with multiple iden- 
tifications.—D. Prager. 


5790. Stott, Leland H. The persisting effects of 
early family experiences upon personality develop- 
ment. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 3, 145-159. 


5791. Talkoff, Alvin Roy. The consistency of 
control function in non-patient and patient popu- 
lations: An evaluation of intra-individual control 
in the self, the ego, and behavior in non-hospital- 
ized persons and in groups of patients diagnosed 
as paranoid schizophrenia. Dissertation A bstr., 
1958, 18, 670.—Abstract. 


5792. Tarachow, Sidney; Friedman, Stanley, & 
Korin, Hyman. Studies in ambivalence. J, Hill- 
side Hosp., 1958, 7, 67-97.—The problem of ambiv- 
alence is approached as to definition, measurement, 
and predictability of factors influencing its fusion or 
resolution. Some hypotheses and predictions were 
advanced and tested on psychoneurotic and borderline 
patients, The research method and results are pre- 
sented. Statistically significant results were gained 
in 3 of 5 hypothesized areas indicating that the more 
severely ambivalent group tended to have fewer family 
members, fewer older siblings, fewer opportunities for 
warm object relationships, The reactions to tachis- 
toscopic presentation of a scene of aggression-in a 
group marked ambivalent defusion are discussed par- 
ticularly in terms of ego psychology. 21 references.— 
C. T. Bever. 


5793. Tatlow, Ann. Rese: 


e horns of a dilemma. J. analyt. Р. hol., 1958, 
3, 51-57 —" Awareness of the К йош 


с 8 exposure to the af- 
y the projection of the archetypes is an 
e, if he sees them in 
е subject's personality. 
is enabled to deal with 
е the degree of objec- 
is offers an operational 
basis of consent." The 
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author illustrates her thesis in terms of her own study 
of the personality of factory foremen.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


5794. Thorpe, Jo Anne. (Florida State U.) 
Study of personality variables among successful 
women students and teachers of physical educa- 
tion. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 
1958, 29, 85-92.—A. group of 20 administrators in 
selected departments of professional preparation 
(physical education) were invited to submit names of 
individuals whom they considered successful women 
undergraduate students, graduate students, and teach- 
ers in physical education, These individuals were 
selected presumably on the basis of emotional matur- 
ity, knowledge of subject matter, health, personal 
appearance, work interest, and sense of humor. From 
the list of such persons, 100 teachers, 55 graduates, 
and 100 senior students returned an Edwards Prefer- 
ence Schedule by the deadline date. An analysis of 
the patterns obtained on this instrument indicated 
that "physical education groups showed a similarity 
of pattern and significant differences were found when 
the total physical education group was compared with 
the normative group.”—M. A, Seidenfeld. 

5795. Tiplitz, Z. The ego and motility in sleep- 
walking. J. Amer. Psychoanal, Ass., 1958, 6, 95-110. 
—The sleepwalker has the unconscious wish to dem- 
onstrate mastery of the fear of being controlled by 
irrational or omnipotent forces. Sleep is partially 
given up in terms of bodily motility in order to pre- 
serve sleep and partially maintain repression. Motil- 
ity replaces passive fears of loss of control or death. 
Sleepwalking permits flight from danger associated 
with sleep in bed.—2D. Prager. 

5796. Ueda, Yoshikazu. (Himeji Tech. Coll.) 
Seishinteki ni kenko na jinkaku no tokusei ni 
kansuru kósatsu: Rinshoka no mitra risoteki 
ningenzo. [General survey of the personality traits 
of a man possessing sound mental health: An ideal 
personality viewed from the clinician’s standpoint. } 
Jap. J. educ, Psychol., 1958, 5, 131-140.—A question- 
naire on education was distributed to psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, and educators. 50 answers 
were obtained. The form consisted of 7 aspects of 
behavior: integrity, self-objectification, social adjust- 
ment, independence, sentiment, emotional stability, 
self-control, and spontaneity. The necessary criteria 
for the healthy personality are harmony in intelligence 
and emotion, absorption in and isolation from objec- 
tive events; strong internal power to life; and max- 


imum self-actualization and development. English 
summary. 20 references.—5. Ohwaki. ) 
5797, Uhr, Leonard Merrick. Personality 


changes during marriage. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 


18, 2204.—Abstract. 

5798. Van Krevelen, Alice. ешрде ya) 
udgments of personality traits in the self an 
о ap clin. Psychol. 1958, 14, 178-179.—50 
normals, aged 18-45, were shown the Szondi pictures 
and asked to select the 6 pictures whose personalities 
they would be most and least able to judge. Fi rom a 
list of traits Ss then selected 4 traits most typical of 
the selected personalities, then 4 traits most and 4 
traits least typical of themselves. "Subjects used 
traits typical of themselves more often in describing 
photographs they considered easy to judge than they 
did in those considered hardest to judge. . . . When 
all the judgments . . . were treated as a whole... 
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Ss used significantly more traits checked as typical of 
themselves ...than they did traits checked as not 
typical of themselves.”—L. B. Heathers. 


5799. von Bertalanffy, Ludwig. Comments on 
aggression. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1958, 22, 50-57. 
—“The most pernicious phenomena of aggression . . . 
including self-destruction . . . are based upon a char- 
acteristic feature of man above the biological level, 
namely his capability of creating symbolic universes 
in thought, language, and behavior." It is the sym- 
bolic component that makes human aggression more 
dangerous and cruel than the biological struggle for 
existence in the subhuman world.—W. A. Varvel. 


5800. Wattenberg, William W. The significance 
of personality syndromes. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 
1957, 3, 160-166. 


5801. Webster, Harold. (Vasser Coll.) Сог- 
recting personality scales for response sets or 
suppression effects. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 62-64. 
—There is a need to treat statistically the several 
sources of error (response set, lying, or suppression) 
present in paper-and-pencil personality tests, This 
paper outlines one such approach to the general prob- 
lem area.—W. J. Meyer. 


5802. Wexler, Donald; Mendelson, Jack; Leid- 
erman, P. Herbert, & Solomon, Philip. (Harvard 
U. Medical School) Sensory deprivation: A tech- 
nique for studying psychiatric aspects of stress. 
AMA Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 225-233.— 
*17 normal male volunteers were exposed to per- 
ceptual and sensory deprivation through the use of a 
tank-type respirator for periods ranging from 2 to 26 
hours. Though the differences in behavior were 
marked, all men showed impaired ability to concen- 
trate, distortions in time judgment, and degrees of 
anxiety," Psychological tests administered after the 
stress experience tended to verify in part personalit 
dynamics reflected during the stress situation.— L. 
Pennington. 

5803. Wright, Calvin Edward. Relations be- 
tween normative and ipsative measures of person- 
ality. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1487.—A bstract. 


5804. Yeager, Marian. Behavioral correlates of 
achievement need and achievement value. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1875.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5073, 5094, 5102, 5116, 5141, 
5416, 5529, 5678, 5848, 5853, 5864, 5964, 5966, 
6037, 6050, 6101, 6214, 6275, 6632, 6690, 6846, 
7030) 
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5805. Blum, Harold P. Les chaises de Van 
Gogh. [Van Gogh's chairs.] Rev. Franc, Psych- 
anal., 1958, 22, 83-93.—At various ages Van Gogh 
used chairs in his paintings to express deep conflicts, 
Chairs representing himself and Gaugin illustrate 
feelings of his own sexual inferiority and admiration 
of Gaugin’s virility. Psychosis erupted on his brother 
Theo's marriage. The Still Life with Onions repre- 
sents the loss of Gaugin after the ear-cutting episode, 
with latent fellatio desire and castration desire.—G. 
Rubin-Kabson. 

/ 5806. Crockett, C. Psychoanalysis in art crit- 
icism. J. Aesthet., 1958, 17, 34-44.—The author 
states that the psychoanalytically oriented critic can 
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and has asked 4 questions about works of art: (a) 
“Why did the artist create the work of art?” (b) 
“What techniques did he employ?" (c) *What has 
he created?" and (d) “What is the nature of the 
attitudinal response to the work of art?"—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 


5807. Eiduson, Bernice T. .(U. California, Los 
Angeles) Artist and nonartist: A comparative 
study. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 13-28.—The test materials 
included the Rorschach and the TAT. The Ss were 
artists (a normal group and a neurotic group) and 
nonartists (a group who had chosen a business field 
as their vocation). The results indicate that it is in 
their ways of thinking and perceiving that artists show 
the most marked differences, being more original, un- 
usualand novel. They show more sensitivity to their 
own needs and those of others, Furthermore, the 
characteristics regularly found are not the ones which 
later harden into neurotic patterns so frequently as- 
sociated with artists. 48 references. —M. О. Wilson. 


5808. Feuer, Lewis S. The dream of Benedict 
de Spinoza. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 225-242.—In a 
letter written in 1664 Spinoza told of his peculiarly 
vivid dream of a “certain black and scabby Brazilian." 
Study of the circumstances surrounding the dream 
identifies the dream-figure with the Negro slave insur- 
rectionist Henrique Diaz. He was the symbol of all 
the hostile forces that awaited a Jew in the external 
world, of all the powers that Rabbi Aboab invoked 
when he excommunicated Spinoza in 1656. 20 ref- 
егепсез.—И/. A, Varvel. 


5809, Gottlieb, Carla. Movement in painting. 
J. Aesthet., 1958, 17, 22-33.—The thesis is developed 
that there is an innate urge for stability and sym- 
metry. Hence each observer must attempt mentally to 
balance all unequally distributed masses—P. R. 
Farnsworth, 


5810. Helwig, Paul. Dramaturgie des mensch- 
lichen Lebens. [Dramaturgy of human living.] 
Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1958, 212 p. 
—This is a psycho-philosophical inquiry into “drama” 
as it occurs in everyday living. The concept of drama 
is defined and shown to be intrinsically related to 
“doing” and the experience of “being alive.” The 
quest for drama is the most basic of man’s urges; it 
is, in fact, the very fabric of life. Since it plays this 
role in our lives the dynamics of drama and its con- 
crete manifestations (as, for example, war) should be 
better understood so that we may control it better.— 
L. Goldberger. 


5811. Hirsch, Walter. The image of the scientist 
in science fiction: A content analysis. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1958, 63, 506-512.—A. content analysis of a 
random sample of stories published between 1926 and 
1950 in American science fiction magazines reveals 
that scientists comprised the major category of both 
heroes and villains. . The social role of the scientist, 
initially conceived in terms of saving humanity, be- 
comes increasingly problematical through time; par- 
ticularly after World W'ar II, one finds nonhumans 
solving human problems.—-R. M. Frumkin. 

5812. Huckel, Helen. One day I'll live in the 
castle! Cinderella asa case history. Amer. Imago., 
1957, 14, 303-314.— The fairy tale represents a “mag- 
ically solved neurosis” (/Roheim). Would Cinderella 
in real life be friencily, spontaneous, and warm- 
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hearted? Would she be transformed into a loving and 
participating human being as soon as her dream- 
prince appeared? The case history of a modern 
Cinderella showed the dream-prince served rather as 
а neurotic reason for rejecting what she could have 
and that she herself was suspicious of even those who 
were willing to help her. Therapy was difficult but 
ultimately successíul.—JV. A. Varvel. 

5813. Jones, Ernest. The birth and death of 
Moses. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39(1), 14.— 
Supports the views expressed by Freud in Moses and 
Monotheism to effect that (a) Moses was a child of 
the Egyptian princess who, history says, adopted him; 
and (b) Moses was murdered.—G. Elias. 

5814. McAdams, Laura Jean. H. Taine: The 

neurotic. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 665-666.— 
Abstract. 
J 5815. Marcuse, L. Freud's Aesthetic. J. desthet., 
1958, 17, 1-21.—Although Freud had no understand- 
ing of music and little depth of feeling for the other 
arts he regarded art as, at the worst, harmless, and, at 
its best, something to be revered. He postulated 3 
sources for art: as “an escape into a reality created by 
fantasy"; as a "substitute for instinct-satisfaction, 
*protecting' men during their painful transition from 
the pleasure principle to the reality principle"; and 
the "connection of beauty with sexual attraction."— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 


_ 5816. Mitchell, John D. Applied psychoanalysis 
in the drama. Amer. Imago., 1957, 14, 263-280.— 
The tools of psychoanalysis may provide deeper in- 
sight into dramatic literature, Analysis of the drama 
may reveal the creative process of the artist on the 
personal and unconscious level (Eliot's The Confi- 
dential Clerk), may detect national trends and shifting 
cultural patterns (the “masculinity” of the Eliz- 
abethan era, the aggressive “femininity” of contem- 
porary America), and may sharpen our perception of 
an alien. culture (the postwar German play Die 
veu im Herrn Gerstenberg). —W. А. Varvel. 

817. Philipson, M. Dilthey on art. J. Aesthet., 
1958, 17, 72-76.—A сон ls seen between Dil- 


they's views on art and those of Jung.—P. R. Farns- 
worth, 


5818. Schnier, Jacques. Restitution aspects of 
the creative process. Amer. Imago., 1957, 14, 211- 
223.—Psychoanalytic investigation shows that the 
destructive impulses of infancy remain in the uncon- 
scious of mature individuals. By means of the crea- 
tive act one makes a restitution, atones for such 
impulses. Through the work of art, the objects orig- 
inally destroyed in fantasy are brought back to life. 
Support for the theory is found in the origin of Greek 
drama, 22 references.—IV. A. Varvel. 


5819. Steenberg, Elisa. A study of aesthetics. 
Theoria, 1957, 23, 180-192.—It is UBER to delineate 
pios is meant by the term "aesthetic experience." 
A psycho-perceptual analysis reveals that such an 
experience always involves "emotional projection" on 
the formal (“gestalt”) properties of the external ob- 
ject or event (ie., shapes, contours, colors, motions, 
tone patterns). Emotional projection on the “mean- 
ing" of the percept, while it may enrich the aesthetic 


пе С does not by itself give rise to it.—L. Gold- 


(See also Abstracts 5106, 5398, 6317) 
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5820. Ader, Robert. The effects of early experi- 
ence on subsequent emotionality and resistance to 
stress. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1114.—Abstract. 

5821. Bartolini, Jorge P. Sucesivos desplaza- 
mientos de la incorporacién preoral. [Consecutive 
displacements of preoral incorporation.] Rev. Psico- 
anal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 78-82.—An analysis of 
a male homosexual revealed a consecutive displace- 
ment of preoral incorporation (eye-mouth-hand- 
anus). In the prenatal stage the magic handling of 
internal objects was possible, but after birth it became 
inadequate. The patient improved when he under- 
stood that he was trying to preserve his fetal condi- 
tion.—M. Knobel. 

5822. Bitterman, M. E. Wodinsky, Jerome, & 
Candland, Douglas K. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Some 
comparative psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 94-110.—Hooded rats and mouthbreeder fish 
(Tilapia macrocephala) were compared in a series of 
tasks: visual and spatial habit-reversal, and a dis- 
crimination task with inconsistent reinforcement. The 
fish failed to show progressive improvement in habit 
reversal in contradistinction to the rat, and in the 
discrimination task the preference-ratio of the fish 
more nearly matched the ratio of reinforcement, while 
that of the rat did not. It seems that such functional 
differences justify further study.—R. Н. Waters. 

5823. Krus, Donald Max. Consistent individual 
differences in perception: An analysis from the 
points of view of developmental and sensory-tonic 
theory. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 309.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 6059) 
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5824, Altucher, Nathan. Conflict in sex identi- 
fication in boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1487- 
1488.—Abstract. 

5825. Babii, V. N.  Ponimanie protivorechii 
shkol' nikami II-VII klassov. [Understanding of 
contradictions by school children in the second to 
seventh grades.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4, 99-105.—In 
an experimental study of the process by which school 
children develop understanding of contradictions be- 
tween "certain interrelated phenomena of real life," 
as expressed in speech by complex sentences with 
subordinate clauses introduced by the conjunctions, 
"although" and “in spite of,” it was shown that not 
only are seventh grade pupils able to understand such 
contradictions, but the majority of second grade pupils 
can do so also. This understanding, in its develop- 
ment from junior to senior grades, passes through the 
following 4 stages: “(1) children confuse some con- 
tradictions in interrelations with other connections 
and relations between facts of reality; (2) they under- 
stand the contradictions but are unable to refer them 
to concrete instances; (3) they understand the con- 
tradictions and simultaneously realize their own 
mental process, but make mistakes when trying to 
express the contradictions in written form; (4) they 
are capable of understanding the contradictions be- 
tween the phenomena involved and express them cor- 
rectly in words.”—I. D. London. Sis 

5826. Blos, P. Preadolescent drive organization. 
J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 47—56.— Castra- 
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tion anxiety in relation to the phallic mother i 
universal occurrence of male preadolescence ag SER 
as its central theme. Before a successful turn toward 
masculinity is effected the employment of the hom 
sexual defense against castration anxiety represents 
the typical stage of male preadolescence. The pr, 
adolescent girl is either a tomboy or a little Gore = 
The girl has to establish a massive repression of 
pregenitality before she can move into the oedi al 
phase. The preadolescent girl defends herself Кон 
the regressive pull to the preoedipal mother by a fore 
ful turn to heterosexuality —D. Prager. m 

5827. Bowlby, J. An ethological approach t 
research in child development. Brit. J. ined, Ps 
chol., 1957, 30, 230-240.—"As a result of абе 
ments in the biologically rooted science of etholog: i 
believe the time has now come and that the Bayete 
analytic theory of instinct can be reformulated, This 
is not the occasion on which to attempt so large and 
controversial an enterprise. It will, however, be др. 
parent that notions such as those of primary ANDR 
sism and of the control of instinct being solely the 
outcome of social learning will not be favoured 
whereas those of primary object relations, the jn. 
evitability of intrapsychic conflict, defences against 
and modes of regulating conflict, will be central, One 
result of such a reformulation might be a more 
parsimonious and consistent body of theory," (C ү. 
Winder. ‘sigh 

5828. Delgado, Honorio. La formación espiri- 
tual del individuo. [The spiritual formation of the 
individual, (4th ed.)] Barcelona, Spain: Editorial 
Cientifico-Médica, 1958, x, 197 p.—As explained p 
the author in the preface to the fourth edition of tie 
book, its aim is to assist parents, educators, social 
workers, and young people with their principal ргор- 
lems. In order to perfect the character formation of 
the child and adolescent, genetic psychology needs аз 
its complement spiritual psychology which studies the 
influences of cultural and transcendent forces on the 
individual and makes us understand the personalit 
stricture in its ideal and normative aspects, At the 
beginning the mental life of the child is ruled by the 
pleasure principle. Imitation, habit formation, sub. 
limation, and the other factors which influence the 
development of the spirit must be used by the parents 
and teachers from the viewpoint of their responsibil- 
ity for the moral perfection of the young person, The 
decline of faith in our confused time is accompanied 
by a lack of spiritual values. The author discusses 
then the concept of a superior culture; the influences 
of the sciences, literature, and philosophy on such а 
culture; the tasks of instruction and education on the 
primary, secondary, and higher level. Neither à new 
system nor new teaching methods are needed but the 
love and enthusiasm of true teachers.—M. Haas, 


5829. deMonchaux, Cecily. The contributions 
of psychoanalysis to the understanding of child de- 
velopment. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 250-254 
—The discussion is of "three points concerning the 
effects of childhood sexuality on subsequent behaviour. 
These are: (1) The relation between the various 
phases of sexuality. (2) The effect of these phases 
on. object-relationships. (3) The effect of these 
phases on ego functions.”—C. L. Winder, 


5830. Dennis, Wayne, & Najarian, Pergrouhi, 
(Brooklyn Coll.) Infant development under en- 
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vironmental handicap. Psychol, Monogr., 1957, 
71(7), (Whole No. 436), 13 p.—A report on the 
behavioral development of infants raised in a found- 
ling home in Beirut, Lebanon. This institution pro- 
vided a rather unusual environment in view of the fact 
that “. . . ‘mothering’ and all other forms of adult- 
child interaction are at a minimum because the institu- 
tion is seriously understaffed.” The Catell Infant 
Scale, Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test, Knox Cubes, 
and Porteus Maze Tests were applied to these children 
in accordance with their age. The data suggest that 
these infants show essentially normal development 
during the first 2 months of neonatal life, that there is 
some retardation during the 3 to 12 months age period 
probably due to lack of learning opportunities, but that 
by the time the child reaches an age of 415 to 6 years 
his performance has once again approached nearly 
normal levels, The doctrine of “permanency of early 
environmental effects’ does not seem to be supported 
in this study —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5831. Douvan, Elizabeth, & Adelson, Joseph. 
(U. Michigan) The psychodynamics of social mo- 
bility in adolescent boys. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 31-44.—“In this paper, a first effort is made 
. , . to analyze some of the psychic accompaniments 
of upward and downward mobility strivings among 
adolescent boys . . . by distinguishing varieties of 
mobility behavior . . . the mechanisms through which 
the differing aspirations become established . . . The 
findings reveal sharp differences, in the prediction 
directions, between upward and downward aspiring 
groups."—M. M. Gillet. 

5832. Dunbar, Flanders. (E. 69th St. N YC) 
Homeostasis during puberty. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 673-682.—A series of 36 children was 
studied, aged 10-16. They fell into 3 groups; non- 
delinquent and accident prone, major accident history 
but only minor delinquency, and marked delinquency. 
Differences between the groups are discussed in 
family relationships, adjustment to change and fre- 
quency of change, school records, and projective tech- 
niques.—N. Н. Pronko, 

5833. Dunlap, Ralph Livingston. Changes in 
children’s preferences for goal-objects as a func- 
tion of differences in expected social reinforce- 
ment. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1859—1862.— 
Abstract. 

5834. Faigin, Helen. (Hebrew U.) Social be- 
havior of young children in the Kibbutz. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 117-129.—The study 
was carried out in 2 settlements, the children ranged 
in age from 19-38 months, The daily routine in the 
houses is described, including also “emotional care," 
toilet training, sex training, control of aggression, and 
discipline within the group.—M. M. Gillet. 

5835. Feofanov, M. P. Ob upotreblenii pre- 
dlogov v detskoi rechi, [On the use of prepositions 
in child's speech.] ор. Psikhol., 1958, 4, 118-124.— 
As the child increases in age, his use of the preposi- 
tions "on," "in," and "with" extends in scope with an 
ever wider covering of meanings. Initially, their use 
is confined to relations with concrete meaning visually 

understood. It extends later to relations without 
visual support—relations of purpose, temporal rela- 
tions, and spatial relations figuratively understood. 
The process by which the child comes to know and 
handle various prepositions indicates that the “con- 
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nection between the development of the child's speech 
and the child's learning activity is rather compli- 
cated.”—J, D. London. 


5836. Harris, June T. Adaptive mechanisms of 
a selected group of eight year old children as re- 
lated to their concepts of parents: An investiga- 
tion of the relationship between variations in chil- 
dren's adaptive mechanisms and variations in 
children's concepts of parents, and of sex differ- 
ences in this relationship. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1490.—Abstract. 


5837. Hirshberg, J. Cotter. Parental anxieties 
accompanying sleep disturbance in young children. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 129-139.— Generali- 
zations concerning children with sleep disturbances 
were drawn from weekly casework interviews with 
the parents of such children. These were problems of 
interactions between children and parents, Conscious 
anxieties, angers, and guilts arose out of the parents’ 
feelings about their inability to deal with the problems. 
Conscious, preconscious, and unconscious attitudes in 
parents were studied in relation to sleep disturbances 
occurring in the infant, the 13-year-old, and the 
35-year-old. 22 references—W. A. Varvel. 


5838. Johnson, Adelaide M. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) The adolescent and his problems. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11(4, Part II), 255-261. 
—A discussion of adolescent problems with particular 
regard to those encountered by the occupational thera- 
pist.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5839. Kodlin, Dankward, & Thompson, Donovan 
An appraisal of the longitudinal approach to 
studies of growth and development. Monogr. Soc. 
Res. Child Develpm., 1958, 23(1), 47 p.—tThe authors 
present some historical background notes on the longi- 
tudinal approach, and some observations on pertinent 
phases of the programs of the Harvard Growth Study, 
the Fels Research Institute, and the Child Research 
Council. They emphasize the importance of method- 
ology in longitudinal studies and set forth criteria 
for consideration. Methodological concerns in the 
longitudinal and cross-sectional approaches are con- 
sidered and appraised.—M. C. Templin. 


„5840. Kumagai, Yoko. (Коке U.) Jidō no 
rittai hyogen katsudō no hattatsu: Nendo kōsaku 
ni tsuite. [The development of the child’s activities 
of expressing cubic bodies: Through his clay works. ] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 141-150.—The clay 
work was observed in children from 2 to 11 years old. 
The naming of their performance starts at 2 years, 
but it becomes more object-like at 4 years old. At the 
age of 6 to 8 the models show more complex expres- 
Sion. Between 8 and 10 years old, movement and 
perspective are added in their models, As this is the 
tridimensional form expression, clay work has more 
freedom and less restriction in expressive activity than 
painting. English summary.—5. Ohwaki. 


5841. Lauro, Grace Elizabeth. Aspects of per- 
sonality in overweight and underweight preadoles- 


cent girls. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2211-2212. 
—Abstract. 


5842. Lewis, H. A. The effect of shedding the 
first deciduous tooth upon the passing of the 
oedipus complex of the male. J. Amer. Psycho- 
anal. Ass., 1958, 6, 5-37. —"The shedding of the first 
deciduous tooth is a biological event which makes 
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castration seem like such a reality to the male child, 
because part of the body falls off without external 
trauma, that it plays an important role in the com- 
promise solution of the oedipus complex.” The shed- 
ding of the first tooth does not initiate but caps previ- 
out efforts to control, repress, and sublimate the un- 
acceptable impulses of the oedipus complex.—D. 
Prager. 


5843, Litwin, Dorothy. Sensory-tonic theory as 
related to the development of inhibition and social 
maturity. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2212-2213. 
—Abstract. 


5844. Morris, J. Е. (U. Manchester) Sym- 
posium: The development of moral values in chil- 
dren: II. The development of adolescent value- 
judgments. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 28, 1-14.— 
Changes in value-judgments in late childhood and 
adolescence, and the conditions under which they 
occur, as revealed in major empirical studies are ex- 
amined critically. The work of Piaget, the Colum- 
bia Character Education Inquiry, and the Chicago 
Studies of Havighurst and his collaborators are re- 
ferred to. The relationship between age and moral 
development in Britain is analyzed in a report of the 
author’s Summerfield research, consisting of intensive 
interviews bearing on selected problem situations with 
94 boys and girls. Among significant conclusions of 
the latter inquiry it appears that there are marked 
discrepancies between what “should be done” and 
what “would be done,” and that with increasing age 
there is change in the direction of greater autonomy 
and equity in moral judgments. There are no marked 
sex differences. Moral development reveals wide in- 
dividual variation, and reflects many social influences. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 


5845. Naito, Yuji. (Kobe U.) Shisetsuju ken- 
Куй eno ichi shian: Hospitalism hassei yoin no 
tsuikyü. [A tentative plan for the study of institu- 
tional children: Investigation of factors of origina- 
tion of hospitalism.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 
162-170.—The feeling of happiness was studied with 
140 institutionalized children and 579 home children 
as the control. The questions asked were on their 
feeling of present happiness and their desire to be 
happy. The results showed that the source of happi- 
ness for home children is parental love and that in- 
stitutionalized Ss have lower level of desire for hap- 
piness. Home and institutional environments were 
analyzed on affection, human relation, communication 
with society, individual life, and economic condition. 
All these factors are considered as the source of the 
development of hospitalism. English summary.—S. 
Ohwaki. 

5846. Newton, Niles. (U. Mississippi) The in- 
fluence of the let-down reflex in breast feeding on 
the mother-child relationship. Marriage fam. Liv- 
ing, 1958, 20, 18-20.— "The let-down reflex is not 
completely automatic. It can be inhibited and condi- 
tioned.” The causes and effects are described as con- 
tributing to the satisfaction of the baby and the 
mother in their “shared experience.”—M. M. Gillet. 

847. Nishihira, Naoki. (Yamanashi U.) Oki- 
pe seinen no seikatsu какап no bunseki: 
Shakai shinrigakuteki wakugumi. [Analysis of life- 
space of adolescents on Okinawa island: Sociopsy- 
chological frame of reference.] Jap. J. educ. Psy- 
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—Special adolescent 
| ado psycholo; 
ent behavior in relation to ther 
osed. И aol сер. оп Oki- 
€rviewed and their life-space 
EE on 6 aspects: stability, freedom, difci ot 
i stment, differentiation of time-perspective, health, 
aia ress Nan d га system. The methodology of 
ent psycholo; is di i 
mui ps aa БУ is discussed. English sum- 


5848. Ohira, Katsuma, (Kanazawa U.) P.G.R. 


a yom seikaku no kiso убїп no kansuru kenkyu. 
| study on the basic factor of character through the 
ga vale skin response.] Јар. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 
Шу 115.—Тһе relationship between the degree of 
physical maturation and personality was studied, 108 
children 9 and 10 years of age were used, and their 
диана Was determined by the planimetric method, 
€ rate and the frequency of GSR to the stimuli re- 
lated to needs and frustrations were measured. GSR 
ре was higher and more frequent in mature Ss. 
i 1e response to anxiety producing stimuli lasted 
onger in less mature 55, The writer concludes that 
personality studied by GSR shows some relation with 


the d i i i 
ee еш physical maturity, English summary.— 


5849. Oliner, Marion Michel Sex role accep- 


tance and perception of parent i i 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1868-1869.— Abstract, ewe 


5850. Patteson, Richard Е. А longitudi 
p » Ri . longitudinal 
analysis of the relationship between ЖОШ cate 
and mental development in children between the 


ages of four and ten ye 1 7 
1958, 18, 1869. Abstrac M ars. Dissertation Abstr., 


5851. Popova, M. I Grammaticheskie elem 

5 a, M. I. en 

iazyka v rechi detei preddoshkol'nogo conta! 
[Grammatical elements of language in the speech of 
FR of prekindergarten age.] Vop. Psikhol., 
: 8, 4, 106-117. —Аѕ the ability to bring the nouns 
of the masculine and feminine gender into agreement 
with the past tense of the verb develops in children, 
2 types of "conditioned connections" are formed. 
The fact that either the masculine or the feminine 
gender predominates in the agreement, as formed by 
children, is explained by a "generalization of the 
corresponding type of connection.”—/. D. London. 


Р 5852. Quast, Wentworth. Visual-motor per- 

ormance in the reproduction of geometric figures 
as a developmental phenomenon in children, Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1111.—A bstract. 


5853. Rafferty, Frank T. & Stein, Eleanor S 
(U. Utah) A study of the relationship of early 
menarche to ego development. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1958, 28, 170-179. —A. study of 2 girls with 
precocious puberty indicates that psychosexual ma- 
turation is not an instinctive or automatic concomi- 
tant of biological maturation. Considerable дие о: 
is raised as to the relationship between estrogen 
duction and heterosexual drive.—R. E. Perl. 


5854. Ribback, Beatrice H. Barret. Factor: 
lated to the perceptual-analytic ability of chil 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 302.—Abstract. 


5855. Riess, Anneliese. A study of some ge 
behavioral correlates of human movement 
sponses in children's Rorschach protocols. 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 668.—Abbstract. 
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5856. Rowley, Vinton Neal. Tactual formboard 
performance in children as a function of age and 
sex. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2203.—A bstract. 


5857. Schneeberger de Ataide, José. Alguns as- 
pectos da actividade motora nos dois primeiros 
anos. [Some aspects of motor activity in the first 
two years.) Lisboa, Portugal: Instituto Antonio 
Aurélio da Costa Ferreira, 1957. 364 p—The motor 
development of 164 normal Portuguese children was 
studied by observation and a great number of tests 
from their birth until the age of 2. The results ob- 
tained are compared with those made by other re- 
search workers. It was difficult to fix the boundaries 
between reflex and voluntary movements. Only be- 
tween the thirteenth and eighteenth month could 
lateral predominance be observed. Differentiated pat- 
terns of apparently emotional type were found to exist 
from birth, However, apparently emotional expres- 
sion does not necessarily correspond to real emotions. 
The importance of the motoric activity on the psychic 
development is stressed. The 12 chapters contain 
many details on the evolution of the muscular tonus 
and posture, the reflexes of all types, the develop- 
ments of voluntary movements, the steps in getting 
full control in walking, lateral dominance, etc. There 
are many references to works of American child psy- 
chologists. English, French and German summaries. 
142-item bibliography.—M. Haas. 


5858, Stérring, С. E, & Lównau, Н. W. Zur 
Problematik der Jugend in der Gegenwart. [Con- 
cerning the problem of youth in the present.] Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 1-8.—What 
is the status and what are the needs of youth in our 
culture today? Accerelation of physical development 
as contrasted with the last generation has had an im- 
portant influence on personality adjustment. It has 
created a marked discrepancy between physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual functioning. Youth today tends 
to be concrete, action-oriented, and dependent on 
family and peer group relationships. ‘The instability 
of goals is related to an exaggerated need to conform 
to and fit in with the peer group. Lack of encourage- 
ment by the parents for self-realization and maternal 
over-protection, leading to regression, play an im- 
portant part in personality development, and con- 
tribute to insecurity. 18 references.—E, Schwerin. 


5859. Van den Berg, J. H. Dubieuze Liefde in 
de Omgang met het Kind. [Dubious love in work- 
ing with the child.] Nijkerk, Netherlands: С. Е. 
Callenbach N.V., 1958. 93 p. Н, 3.90.—4A discus- 
sion of the consequences of lack of maternal love and 
maternal overprotection. It is argued that lack of 
maternal love does not cause disturbances in adult- 
hood, whereas too much maternal attention may lead 
to a harmful ambivalence and to personality absorb- 
tion, to higher emotional vulnerability and even to 
neurosis.—A. Н. Howwink. 


. 5860. Weiland, I. Hyman. The psychological 
significance of hot rods and automobile driving to 
adolescent males. Psychiat. Quart, Suppl., 1957, 
31, 261-275.—The automobile focuses the conflict be- 
tween son and father, It is often a substitute for the 
mother in the Oedipal triangle, a substitute for a fe- 
male sexual object, a defense against masculinity, and 
a sublimation for passive wishes. Because the car 
lends itself well to beautifying techniques, it permits 
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exhibitionism and satisfaction of reaction formations 
against anal smearing impulses.—D. Prager. 


5861. Weinstein, Eugene A. Children’s concep- 
tions of occupational stratification. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1958, 42, 278-284.—This study investigates the 
development of children’s concepts of the stratified 
society. It focuses on the differential valuation of oc- 
cupations, especially as related to the child’s own 
background, Children were drawn from the public 
school system; the factors of grade and status level 
as important variables. An opened-ended interview 
was used consisting of 10 questions individually ad- 
ministered. Responses were analyzed by chi square; 
one important conclusion of the study was that the 
concept development of occupational stratification 
parallels the development of concept formation in 
other areas.—M. Muth. 


5862. Wertheim, Jack, & Mednick, Sarnoff A. 
(Harvard U.) The achievement motive and field 
independence. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 38.— 
The authors relate the findings of McClelland et al, 
that low need achievement in children is related to a 
lower demand for independent achievement on the 
part of mothers and more restrictive behavior by 
mothers, to Witkin's description of field dependence, 
in which he indicates that children who are field de- 
pendent have been subjected to restrictive parental 
pressure. In a study of achievement motive and field 
independence, it was found that the higher the achieve- 
ment motive in the S studied, the greater the field 
independence.—4. J. Bachrach. 

5863. Williams, Walter Charles, A method for 
children to evaluate parental combinations in 


terms of authority and love. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 305-306.—Abstract. 


5864. Wishner, Julius. Cognitive development, 
self-orientation, and Piaget’s notion of ego-cen- 
tricity. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2222-2223.— 
Abstract. 

5865. Wurtz, Kenneth Robert. The expression 
of guilt in fantasy and reality. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 648-649.— Abstract. 

5866. Wylie, Alexander Arthur. 
tion in pre-school children. 
1958, 18, 1874—1875.— Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5598, 6076, 6382) 


Concept forma- 
Dissertation Abstr., 


Maturity & OLD AGE 


5867. Bellin, S. S, & Hardt, Robert H. DIN. 
State Mental Hlth. Res. Unit) Marital status and 
mental disorders among the aged. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1958, 23, 155-162, — The specific aims of this 
analysis are to determine: (1) the degree to which 
marital status is associated with variations in mental 
disorder prevalence rates, (2) the sources of sys- 
tematic variation in rate patterns within each marital 
status category, and (3) the extent to which marital 
Status in combination with other variables is useful 
in identifying subgroups with differential rates of 
mental disorder. . . . The findings . . . reveal a lack of 
consistency in the relationship between mental dis- 
order rates and risk characteristics. While , . . 
widowhood . . . exceeded the married in rates of men- 
tal disorder . . . the differences are statistically sig- 
nificant in but two cases: for males and females, aged 
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67-74 in low socio-economic status and good health.” 
—G. Н. Frank. 


5868. Dunn, H. L. (Dept. HEW, Washington, 
D. C.) Significance of levels of wellness in aging. 
Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 51-57.—In addition to prevention, 
care and various health activities attention should be 
devoted to promotion of high-level wellness. The 
need for diagnostic criteria for determining levels of 
wellness is discussed. Application of this concept 
will help make maturity into years of opportunity.— 
D. T. Herman. 

5869. Hale, Mark P. (U. Iowa) Foster home 
care for the aged. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 116-119.— 
For some older persons a foster home may be the 
living arrangement of choice. Services in location 
and adjustment are essential to a successful foster 
care program for the aged.—D. T. Herman. 

5870. Havighurst, К. J. (U. Chicago) The so- 
ciologic meaning of aging. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 43- 
50.—A background treatment is given for a projected 
series on contemporary planning in gerontology. 
Problems of definition, social competence, social func- 
tion relative to biological structure, and the implica- 
tions for modern society are examined.—D. T. Her- 
man. 

5871. Johnson, Don E. (Hahnemann Medical 
Coll) A depressive retirement syndrome. Geri- 
atrics, 1958, 13, 314-319.—Symptoms of a depressive 
type are often evoked as an expression of the emo- 
tional meaning of retirement. 4 case histories are 
presented. Known facts of psychopathology can be 
applied to explain the syndrome.—D. T. Herman. 

5872. Justiss, Will Alan. The electroencephalo- 
gram of the frontal lobes and abstract behavior in 
old age. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 308.—Ab- 
stract. 

5873. Kahn, Robert L., Zeman, F. D., & Gold- 
farb, A. F. Attitudes toward illness in the aged. 
Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 246-250.—In a resident popula- 
tion somatic complaining was found to be independent 
of medical status. This type of complaint occurred 
frequently in patients with limited resources for cop- 
ing with their environment but did not occur for pa- 
tients with more adequate resources.—D. T. Herman. 

5874. Kaplan, Jerome. ( Hennepin County Wel- 
fare Bd., Minneapolis) Roles and functions of com- 
mittees on aging. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 120-124.— 
Principles, patterns, and plans of action for state and 
local action groups are described.—D. T. Herman. 

5875. Mysak, E. D., & Hanley, T. D. (Purdue 
U.) Aging processes in speech: Pitch and dura- 
tion characteristics. J. Caroni oe ME 
— Samples of impromptu speaking and oral reading 
were fecorded of men in 3 age groups; 30-62, 65-79, 
and 80-92 years. Results were that with age, pitch 
tended to rise and vocal rate to decline.—J. Botwinick. 


5876. Olsen, I. A., & Elder, J. H. (State Coll. of 
Washington) A word-association test of emo- 
tional disturbance in older women. J. Geront., 
1958, 13, 305-308.—2 age groups of 25 female Ss 
each were compared in a word-association test re- 
sponse. Members of the older group were ages 60- 
80 years and the younger group, 20-30 years. RT 
and content of responses indicated sources of dis- 
turbance with advanced age. These included money; 
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2 i ^ 
emotional reaction," "aging and @ " an 

ba , "nu e "re- 
ligion."—J. Botwinick. zr o 


5877. O'Reilly Charles T. Religi i 
and personal adjustment. Sociol, Neid Тад, 
42, 119-121.—The purpose of the study is to investi- 
gate the relationship between religious practice and 
personal adjustment in persons over 65 from work- 
ing class urban community and closely correspondin 
to older persons in terms of age, sex, marital RUP 
citizenship, and national origin. Findings were based 
upon the responses of 108 men and 102 women who 
were Catholic and physically active. Religious prac- 
tice was defined in frequency of Н 
church attendance. Ss were then divided into 3 
groups according to degree of “activity.” Results 
show that women were significantly more active than 
men. (62.7% as compared with 37.9%) and that 
religious activity tended to increase with age; while 
45.5% under 75 were more active, 67.4% of those 
over 75 were more active. Furthermore, older Ss 
p se necessarily depend on religion as solace, —M. 
Muth, f Í 


5878. Rich, Thomas Allen. Perceptual after-ef- 
fects, learning and memory in an aged group. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 311-312.—Abstract. У 


5879. Rosen, Т., & Kostick, АЪгај " 
tion and adjustment problem in Ae) Беси 
aged. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 36-41.—Discusses the 
meaning of separation from old ties by the aged who 
enter a home for the aged. Also touches upon the 
value of placement and the role of the caseworker 
in working with the aged—G. Elias, 


5880. Shields, Ethel Ann. Rigidity i 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 68569" ee. 


5881. Titchener, James; Zwerling, I. ; ^ 
schalk, Louis, & Levine, Maurice. ү pee 
Psychological reactions of the aged in surgery: 
The reactions of renewal and depletion. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 63-73,—This is a 
psychiatric, psychological (by projective tests), and 
social study of 45 randomly selected surgical patients 
65 years of age and older. Results tended to portray 
1 of 2 over-all responses, viz., renewal or depletion. 
“Renewal . . . characterizes a self-concept of repair. 
hope, and freedom to continue activity and a capacity 
to invest affect outside the individual, Depletion 
characterizes an awareness or half-awareness of a 
sense of personal deterioration, with lessened capacity 
to meet stress and a need to draw resources inward, 
to withdraw, and to mobilize for self-preservation,” 
The authors judge that the psychodynamic effect o 
depletion has its physiological consequences.—L. А 
Pennington. 

5882. Ward, Betty Arnett. Education on th 
aging: A selected annotated bibliography. Wash 
ington, D. C.: US Department Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1958. іх, 145 р. $.60.—Presents annotate 
selected titles bearing upon educational activities de: 
signed to develop skills, knowledge, habits, or atti 
tudes for purposeful living during later maturity, 
References are also included for the development О 
lay leaders. All references are arranged in section 
reflecting the influence of multiple disciplines inter: 
ested in the problem of aging.—L. Shatin, 

5883. Weaver, N. K. The elderly handicapped 
worker in industry. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 713-716.— 
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A study of the clinical and work status of 66 handi- 
capped employees, aged 60-65, in a refinery shows 
34 were wage earners and only 34 held “white collar 

jobs, These were found to be effective employees 
when in suitable job assigniments, Retirement bene- 
fits of these employees from the time of onset of the 
permanent partial disability would have cost over half 
a million dollars.—D. T. Herman. 


5884. Welford, A. T. Ageing and human skill. 
New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 1958. vi, 300 p. 
$4.00.—This is the final report of the Nuffield Unit 
for Research into Problems of Ageing carried on at 
Cambridge from 1946-1956. A number of studies of 
changes of performance from young adulthood through 
the middle years to the 60s and 70s are described. 
Results show that in the middle years some of the 
most important age changes become noticeable, and 
that it is often here that practical measures to deal 
with problems of old age may best be taken. Studies 
are reported on speed and accuracy of movement, pac- 
ing, translation process, perception, problem solving, 
learning, memory, and adaptability. 7 pages refer- 
ences.—D. T, Herman. 


5885. Wimer, R. E, & Wigdor, B. T. (McGill 
U.) Age differences in retention of learning. J. 
Geront., 1958, 13, 291-295.—16 male Ss over 65 
years of age were compared to 24 male Ss between 18 
and 27 years of age with respect to retention of a 
paired-associate list. Omne condition included an in- 
terpolated list and another condition did not. Re- 
sults indicated no age difference in retention when 
original learning was to a criterion.—J. Botwinick. 


(See also Abstracts 5215, 6232, 6394, 6437, 
6466, 6562) 
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5886. Abramson, E., Cutter, Н. A., Kautz, R. 
W., & Mendelson, M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Social power and commitment: А theoretical state- 
ment. Amer, sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 15-22.—4 state- 
ment and analysis of a general theory of the relation- 
ship of social power and social interaction—G. H. 
Frank. 


5887. Adler, H. G. Ideas toward a sociology of 
the concentration camp. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
63, 513-522.—Indicates possible methods for study- 
ing the concentration camp sociologically. The con- 
centration camp reached its most extreme and cruel 
stage of development in the totalitarian state. One 
of the primary dangers of contemporary life is the 
concentration camp.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5888. Alfert, Elizabeth. (U. California) Two 
components of assumed similarity. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 135-138. 

5889. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U.) Nor- 
mative compatibility in the light of social science. 
Relig. Educ., 1958, 53, 62-63.—Asceticism, authori- 
tarianism, legalism, utilitarian and utopian ethical 
theories fare badly under social-scientific analysis. 
The function of moral theories is to provide ways of 
handling conflict; therefore, ethics must be integra- 
tive. "Conflicts of value are never solved by the proc- 
ess of direct collision or defeat, nor by . . . compro- 
mise, but only through a process of inclusion and re- 

centering.” Individuals who favor segregation, war, 
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etc., have “no embracing circle of loyalties” but se- 
cure their self-esteem at the expense of excluding 
others.—G. К. Morlan. 


5890. Alpert, Harry. Emile Durkheim: Enemy 
of fixed psychological elements. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1958, 63, 662-664.—Durkheim conceived of society as 
a reality sui generis and developed the methodological 
canon that social facts must be explained in terms of 
other social facts. Despite the logical and sociologi- 
cal difficulties involved, the fixed psychological ele- 
ments approach still prevails. Durkheim’s position 
is discussed in terms of studies of the incest taboo. 
Social phenomena should, as Durkheim emphasized, 
be studied sociologically.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5891. Altman, Irwin. Some relationships be- 
tween group structure and discussion behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 643-644.— Abstract. 


5892. Argyle, Michael. Social pressure in public 
and private situations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 172-175.—"Fifty-two groups of two were 
set up experimentally, containing one genuine S and 
one confederate. The S received standard sets of 
written messages, in what was ostensibly a discussion 
of the merits of a picture, The Ss manifested more 
social influence when their final opinion was stated 
in 'public' to the confederate, than when stated in 
‘private.’ It was predicted that more influence would 
occur when the messages had a ‘rejecting’ tone than 
when they were ‘accepting.’ This did not occur; 
various explanations are advanced. Perceived rejec- 
tion was greater when rejecting messages were re- 
ceived. This effect was most marked in the ‘private’ 
condition."—P, E. Lichtenstein. 


5893. Beloff, Halla. (Queen's U., Belfast) Two 
forms of social conformity: Acquiescence and con- 
ventionality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 99— 
104.—The “study was designed to obtain some ob- 
Jective measure of both kinds of conformity . . . the 
dynamic process of immediate conformity, termed 
acquiescence; and long term results of conformity to 


cultural norms, termed conventionality.” 22 refer- 
ences.—M. M. Gillet. 
5894. Bennis, Warren G. (Boston U.) Deci- 


Sion-making in groups: Some specific aboulias. 
Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 287-299. A 4-level 
analysis of 3 variables is presented as an aid to diag- 
nosing the failure of a group to render a decision. 
The 3 variables are: inclusion, control, and intimacy. 
These 3 are discussed as they relate to the group's 
verbal content, its defenses, and its anxieties, A 


Short history of decision-making experiment is pre- 
sented.—R. И. Deming. ое" 


5895, Веппіѕ, Warren G., & Shepard, Herbert 


A. A theory of group developmi t. H lat 
зе о аа геі, 


, 5896. Berkowitz, Leonard, (U. Wisconsin) Lik- 
ing for the group and the perceived merit of the 
group’s behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 353-357.— Pairs of Ss were told, individually, that 
their partners were congenial and they would prob- 
ably like them (high like), or the converse (low like). 
Ss were then Separated and given an artillery gunnery 
problem in which they were to judge the accuracy of 
their observer’s” Tange estimates. Both Ss in each 
pair thought the other 3 was the “observer,” which 
was actually a taped recording piped to each S. High 
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like Ss judged their “observer’s” estimates as more 
accurate than low like Ss. Ss who had been led to 
believe that they had “observers” of high proficiency 
in range estimates tended to judge the estimate as 
more accurate than when they had low proficiency 
“observers.” —R. S. Harper. 

5897. Berkowitz, Leonard; Levy, Bernard I., & 
Harvey, Arthur R. Effects of performance evalu- 
ations on group integration and motivation. Hum. 
Relat., 1957, 10, 195-208. 


5898, Bertin, Morton A. The effect of group in- 
teraction upon time judgments. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 1876-1877.—Abstract. 


5899, Bogardus, Emory E. Integration as a cur- 
rent concept. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 207-212.— 
This is a discussion of the development of a basic 
concept in sociology, together with its application and 
misuse. The author makes a distinction between ver- 
tical social integration, and horizontal social integra- 
tion, and discusses the ways in which these are ac- 
complished.—M. Muth. 


5900. Bose, S. K. (Indian Inst. Science, Banga- 
lore) Group cohesiveness and productivity. Psy- 
chol. Stud, Mysore, 1958, 3, 20-28.—Experiments 
with industrial groups of sizes varying from 8 to 30 
showed that "the cohesive groups have, on the whole, 
better morale and less anxiety. These groups usually 
give higher production. Certain factors facilitate 
group cohesiveness and several of these factors can 
be experimentally controlled."—U. Pareek. 

5901. Bovard, Everett W., Jr. Interaction and 
attraction to the group. Hum. Relat., 1956, 9, 481- 
489. 

5902. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 
Common fate, similarity, and other indices of the 
status of aggregates of persons as social entities. 
Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 14-25.—A discussion of the in- 
dices which may be used in determining the existence 
of social aggregates or social groups. Of major im- 
port are the factors of common fate and similarity, 
with the additional indices of proximity, resistance to 
intrusion, and internal diffusion also noted as de- 
terminers of the “boundaries” around groups. 26 ref- 
erences.—J. Arbit. 

5003, Cervin, Vladimir. Relationship of ascend- 
ant-submissive behavior in dyadic groups of hu- 
man subjects to their emotional responsiveness. 
J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1957, 54, 241-249.—It was 
hypothesized that "ascendant-submissive relationship 
between two verbally interacting subjects can develop 
as a function of their differential emotionality." The 
experiment was designed to form experimental pairs 
having different emotionality scores and control pairs 
with equal scores. Ascendant behavior was defined 
by greater participation in discussion, shorter latency 
of the first statement, and greater resistance to change 
of opinion. Results indicated that in experimental 
pairs, high emotional Ss were more ascendant. In 
control pairs there were no significant differences in 
behavior.—P. E. Lichtenstein. i jt 

5904. Chorness, Maury H. Increasing creativity 
in problem-solving groups. J. Communication, 1958, 
8, 16-23.—4 methods by which creative responses can 
be increased in problem-solving groups are described. 
A series of studies which cut across these general 
areas are reviewed and generalizations attempted. 
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“Results now emerging from studies on creativity at 
Lackland and Kelly Air Force Bases are discussed.” 
—D. E. Meister. 

5905. Cleveland, Sidney E., & Fisher, Seymour. 
Prediction of small group behavior from a body 
image schema. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 223-233. 

5906. Cohen, B. P. A probability model for 
conformity. Sociomeiry, 1958, 21, 69-81—A modi- 
fication of Asch’s experiment is used to provide the 
data for the evaluation of a probability model for 
conformity behavior. The model describes the trial 
by trial changes in the probability of a “correct” 
response by a 4-state Markov process defined in such 
a way as to provide “transition probabilities” for each 
successive trial. . the same set of parameters 
produce Monte Carlo data which fit the frequency 
distribution of errors, the time trend in the propor- 
tion of correct responses and the distribution of al- 
ternations [for the 33 Ss in the experiment].” The 
relevance of the frequently proposed explanation for 
variations in behavior in the experimental situation 
in terms of individual differences is discussed.—H. 
P. Shelley. 

5907. Cooper, Homer Chassell Interaction of 
socioeconomic characteristics and reference groups 
with respect to voting behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 1512-1513.—Abstract. 

5908. Corrie, Christopher C.  Aspiration, self 
acceptance, and acceptance of others in normal 
and neuropsychiatric groups. Dissertation Abstr, 
1958, 18, 1855.—Abstract. 

5909. Coser, Lewis A. George Simmel’s style 
of work: A contribution to the sociology of the 
sociologist. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 635-641.— 
The peculiarities of Simmel’s style of work are ac- 
counted for in terms of a consideration of his role 
within the academic structure of the Germany of his 
time. His nonconformity and innovation are ex- 
plained, at least, in part, in terms of his academic 
role set and the pressures exerted by the social struc- 
ture of the academy. Academic disciplines certainly 
often profit from what is judged to be nonconformist 
behavior in some of their practitioners.—A. M. Frum- 
kin, 

5910. Coser, R. L. (Wellesley Coll.) Authority 
and decision-making in a hospital: A comparative 
study. Amer. sociol. Revu., 1958, 23, 56-63,—“This 
paper presents a case analysis of the relationship be- 
tween role behavior and social structure in two hos- 
pital wards."—G. H. Frank. 

5911. Couch, Carl J. Self-attitudes and degree 
of agreement with immediate others. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1958, 63, 491-496.—There is a tendency for 
individuals who identify themselves in terms of group 
membership to rely less upon estimated evaluation 
of immediate others than do those who do not identify 
themselves in terms of group membership. Females 
seem to rely more than males upon their estimate 
of immediate other’s evaluation—R. M. Frumkin. 

5912. Davage, Robert Harvey. Effect of achieve- 
ment-affiliation motive patterns on yielding be- 
havior in two-person groups. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1506.—Abstract. 

5913. Faroqui, M. A. Cooperation, competition 
and group structure. J. psychol. Res, Pakistan, 
1958, 2, 60-70.—Sociometric test was used to study 
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the effect of cooperation and competition on group 
structure. “Compared with the competitive group, 
the cooperative has greater emotional expansiveness 
showing the greater amount of overlap in the ‘Life 
spaces’ of the members. Its structure is more differ- 
entiated and individual statuses more variable.” So- 
ciograms reveal the structure of the competitive 
group to be “marked by cleavage and semi-closed sub- 
groups."—U. Pareek. 


5914. Fleck, Stephen. (Yale U. School Medi- 
cine) Recognition and utilization of the motiva- 
tion of volunteers. Mental Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 
222-227,—The role of the volunteer is discussed from 
the standpoint of the motivational elements which are 
to be used in the accomplishment of community goals. 
Volunteers, professional and lay, must understand the 
motivational forces which relate his efforts to the 
group activity. Good leadership “helps to identify 
the goals of the group . . . strengthen its faith in its 
social purpose . . . promotes mutually beneficial rela- 
tionships within the group . . . and finally he exempli- 
fies integration of the group into the larger organiza- 
tion to which it belongs."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5915. Foote, М. М. Anachronism and synchron- 
ism in sociology. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 17-29.—In 
this paper, originally presented in a symposium on 
Personal Organization in Mass Society: Critical Im- 
plications for Social Psychology, 51st Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Society, the role of 
Sociology is discussed under the headings: profes- 
sionalization, participant experimentation, timely gen- 
eralizations, timeless generalizations, characterization, 
identification, authorization, analysis of performance, 
self-government, and adulthood. Illustrative are the 
author's comments regarding identity problems: “The 
most strategic task of the contemporary social psy- 
chologist is to help those who are coping with iden- 
tity-problems and obsolescence by illuminating those 
conditions under which the constellation of signifi- 
cant others who define his self can serve equally to 
confirm a certain identity for a certain period and 
to facilitate transitions.” —H. P. Shelley. 


5916. Gardner, Godfrey. Functional leadership 
and popularity in small groups. Hum. Relat., 1958, 
9, 491-509,—25 references. 


5917. Gekoski, Norman. The relationship of 
group characteristics to productivity. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2236—2238.— Abstract. 


, 5918. Georgopoulos, Basil Spyros. The norma- 
tive structure of social systems: A study of or- 
ganizational effectiveness. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1513.—A bstract. 


5919. Glickman, Albert Seymour. Clothing lead- 
ership among boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
682-684.— Abstract. 


5920. Hamon, Jean. Les paniques. [States of 
panic] Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 51-60.—A discus- 
sion of the environmental and mental circumstances 
under which states of panic develop. Historical ex- 
amples are cited. 3 stages can be distinguished: (a) 
stimulation, insufficiency of former experience, emo- 
tional shock (b) stupor and emotional inhibition: 
C c) recriminations against, and dependence on, source 
of help. Several other theories of panic states are 
mentioned. 15 references.—4. Schaden. 
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5921. Hanson, Robert C. Evidence and pro- 
cedure characteristics of "reliable" propositions in 
social science. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 357-370. 
—Independently tested propositions are presented with 
the finding that their original formulations were sig- 
nificantly associated with certain evidence and pro- 
cedure characteristics. 120-item bibliography.—R. М. 
Frumkin. 

5922. Haythorn, William W. (USAF Personnel 
& Training Research Center, Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
A review of research on group assembly. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
62. v, 14 p.—The psychological literature bearing on 
this problem was reviewed and systematized. Re- 
search in the area was categorized as pertaining to 
nomination techniques, homogeneity of group mem- 
bers, distribution of technical and social skills, inter- 
action of personalities, and mathematical problems in 
assembly. 39 references.—R. V. Hamilton. 


5923. Hearn, Gordon. Leadership and the spa- 
tial factor in small groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 269-272.—The present study extends 
the hypothesis that “persons tend to interact more in 
group discussion with persons sitting opposite them 
than they do with their neighbors.” This effect seems 
to be manifested most strongly in groups with no 
designated leader. “It will tend to disappear in 
groups where group direction is shared about equally 
by the members and the designated leader, and it 
will be reversed in situations where the designated 
leader gives very strong direction.” —P. E. Lichten- 
stein. 

5924. Hepler, James William. The relationship 
between the efficiency of the group decision-mak- 
ing process and group polarization. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1122-1125.—Abstract. 


5925. Himes, Joseph S. Some implications of 
sociology for community organization. J. Лит. 
Relat., 1958, 6(2), 26-32.—A relationship of reci- 
procity exists between sociological theory and its 
application or implementation, each in turn clarifying 
or strengthening the other. This thesis is illustrated 
with reference to professional community organiza- 
tion practice.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5926. Hoffman, L. Richard. Homogeneity of 
member personality and its effect on group prob- 
lem-solving. Dissertation Abstr. 1958, 18, 1516- 
1517.—Abstract. 


5927. Hollister, William G. (National Institute 
of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) "The risks of free- 
dom-giving group leadership. Mental Hyg., NY, 
1957, 41, 238-244.— Leadership is not without its 
hazards, especially in dynamic group activities. Some 
of these hazards are delineated and discussed. The 
values in the leadership role are great regardless of 
the fact that its risks are manifold. The leader gains 
his profits from knowledge of the behavioral-patterns 


of the component elements of tl roup.—M. 4. 
Seidenfeld. TE 


5928. Homans, George C. Social behavior as 
exchange. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 597-606.—To 
consider ‘Social behavior as an exchange of goods 
may clarify the relations among 4 bodies of theory: 
behavioral psychology, economics, propositions about 
the dynamics of influence, and propositions about the 
structure of small groups.—R. M. Frumkin. 
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5929. Hutchins, Edwin Burnell. Task-oriented 
and quasi-therapeutic role functions of the leader 
in small military groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1881.—Abstract. 


5930. Jourard, Sidney M., & Lasakow, Paul. 
(U. Alabama, Medical Center) Some factors in 
self-disclosure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 
91-98.—Description of the investigation, enumeration 
of the questions included, the scores with differences 
between groups (influence of race, sex, “target-differ- 
ences," aspects of ѕех).—М. M. Gillet. 


5931. Kahn, Theodore С., & Murphy, Paul D. 
A new symbol approach to personality assessment. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 741-743.—“Psycholo- 
gists have overlooked the possibility of first going 
to the culture and then to the individual in obtaining 
ideas for the construction of psychological instru- 
ments. A test of symbol arrangement has been de- 
veloped in which this procedure has been reversed. 
Objects with established cultural validity were used 
to study and to classify human behavior. A number 
of studies were cited to show the wide applicabilitiy 
of this cross-disciplinary approach to psychological 
testing."—N. H. Pronko. 

5932. Katz, A. M., & Hill, Reuben. (U. North 
Carolina) Residential propinquity and marital 
selection: A review of theory, method and fact. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 27-35.—The article 
traces the work begun by Bossard and continued by 
13 other researchers. “The two important factors 
for the prediction of any community's r.p. (residen- 
tial propinquity) are normative fields of eligibles and 
relative geographic distribution of potential selectors.” 
—M. M. Gillet. 

5933. Kerlinger, Fred N. (New York U.) On 
authoritarianism and acquiescence: An added note 
to Bass and Messick and Jackson. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 141-142. 

5934, Kidd, J. S. (Northwestern U.) Social in- 
fluence phenomena in a task-oriented group situ- 
ation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 13-17.— 
“The three variables tested were the size of the group, 
the duration of group participation, and the iden- 
tifiability of the source of the response standard... . 
The three experimental hypotheses tested and the re- 
sults reported for 182 subjects in test groups of 2, 4 
and 6 members. . . . For the particular situation stud- 
ied, neither group size nor duration of group par- 
ticipation had significant effects on social influence. 
—AM. M. Gillet. 

5935. Kimbrell, Don L., & Blake, Robert R. (U. 
Texas) Motivational factors in the violation of a 
prohibition. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 132- 
133.—An experiment with 90 college Ss.—M. M. 
Gillet. 

5936. Krebs, Allen М. (U. Michigan) Two de- 
terminants of conformity: Age of independence 
training and n achievement. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 130-131.—36 undergraduates at the 
University of North Carolina took part in the experi- 
ment.—M. M. Gillet. л 

5937. Kuethe, James L., & Eriksen, QW: 
(Johns Hopkins U.) гасы. rere m 
muscle tension as determinants ot respon: е 
typy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 400-404.— 
"The stereotypy and bias with which Ss used the 
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number series 1-11 in a pseudo-ESP experiment was 
determined under three experimental conditions: (a) 
experimentally induced anxiety, (b) experimentally 
induced muscular tension, and (c) a control condi- 
tion.” Ss scoring in the highest and lowest quartile 
of the MMPI psychasthenia scale were used. “Under 
the control condition, the high group was found to be 
more stereotyped and predictable in their use of the 
number responses, but under the anxiety and muscle 
tension conditions this relationship was reversed."— 
R. S. Harper. 


5938. Lonsdale, Kathleen. (University Coll.) 
Scientists and the people. Bull. atom. Scient., 1958, 
7, 242-245.—This is a quasi-popular discussion 
of the social role and responsibilities of physical sci- 
entists. It deals with such topics as science and 
government, science and education, public attitudes 
towards science, and the public relations problems and 
responsibilities of scientists.—R. F. Creegan. 


5939. McDavid, John Walter, Jr. Conceptual 
processes in social conformity. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 319.—Abstract. 


5940. Mann, Carola H. The effect of role play- 
ing on role playing ability and interpersonal ade- 
quacy. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 665.—A bstract. 


5941. March, James G., & Simon, Herbert A. 
Organizations. New York: John Wiley, 1958. xi, 
262 p. $6.00.—‘This book is carefully organized to 
set forth the numerous propositions that have been 
asserted about organizations, and mutual relations of 
these propositions, and the empirical evidence that is 
available for testing them, It incorporates recent de- 
velopments in our understanding of man as a decision- 
maker of limited rationality, and uses these develop- 
ments to illuminate such topics as planning, centraliza- 
tion and decentralization, and the nature of innoya- 
tion.” 35-page bibliography.—L. C. Watkins. 


5942, Martin, John M. Social-cultural differ- 
ences: Barriers in casework with delinquents. Soc. 
Wk., 1957, 2, 22-25.—Social, facial, ethnic, and re- 
ligious differences between caseworker and client ad- 
versely affect the professional interview relationship 
in all areas ranging from opinion testing to personal 
therapy.—G. Elias. 

5943. Mason, Donald J. Judgments of leader- 
ship based upon physiognomic cues. J. abnormi. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 273-274.—A study was con- 
ducted to determine whether naive Ss can judge 
leadership abilities from photographs. Results indi- 
cate that “Ss share a common conception of what a 
leader looks like, even though this physiognomic 
stereotype does not correlate with the criterion meas- 
ure for leadership."—7P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5944, Mausner, Bernard, & Bloch, Barbara L. 
A study of the additivity of variables affecting 
social interaction. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 
54, 250-256.—"Groups in which all three variables 
were predicted to affect interaction in the same direc- 
tion (ie, either in favor of or opposed to shift in 
judgment) showed the greatest consistency in гез 
sponse. . . . Those Ss for whom two variables pointed 
to convergence and one opposed it showed more social 
influence than the Ss for whom two variables opposed 
convergence. However, this difference was not sig- 
nificant. . . . Thus prediction of individual behavior 
in a social interaction situation is possible only when 
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the factors affecting interaction point in the same 
direction."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5945. Medalia, N. Z., & Larsen, Otto N. (Geor- 
gia Inst. Tech.) Diffusion and belief in a collec- 
tive delusion: The Seattle windshield pitting 
epidemic. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 180-186.— 
An analysis was made of the manner and means of 
transmission of unrealistic interpretations of a spe- 
cific event (windshield pitting) in an urban com- 
munity and the kinds of people most affected. The 
study provided the basis for a theoretical understand- 
ing of the appearance and disappearance of “mass 
delusions."—G. H. Frank. 


5946. Micheal, D. N. (Dunlap & Associates, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn.) Society and space exploration. 
Astronautics, 1958, 3, 20-22, 88-89.—"As long as 
man-in-space is perceived as a diversion, a novelty, 

. or perhaps even threatening to the average man's 
life, sources of funds and public support for space 
research will be a sometime thing . . . depending оп 
occasional threats such as those perceived in Sputnik, 
and on the immediate excitement of the newspaper 
headline." The best hope for a whole-hearted support 
for a man-in-space program lies in a program of hu- 
manistic education. Only then can the beneficial 
results of a space exploration program be fully re- 
alized.—M. I. Kurke. 


5947. Mills, Theodore M. Some hypotheses on 
small groups from Simmel. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
63, 642-650.—Forms of play, of games, and similar 
phenomena reflect group processes, according to Sim- 
mel, and according to him dyads lack the integrative 
capabilities of triads. A study of Simmel suggests 
some useful hypotheses on small groups—R. M. 
Frumkin, 

5948. Mitnick, Leonard L., & McGinnies, El- 
liott. (U. Maryland) Influencing ethnocentrism 
in small discussion groups through a film com- 
munication, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 82- 
90.—Method and procedure described with tables and 
graphs. 12 experimental groups using the California 
Ethnocentrism Scale. “Extent of participation in 
discussion depends upon the amount of learning that 
has taken place," 18 references.—M. M. Gillet. 


5949. Moreno, J. L. Ontology of group forma- 
tion. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 346-348.—The 
author distinguishes between therapy groups, training 
groups, and encounter groups.—R. W. Deming. 


5950. Naegele, Kaspar D. Attachment and 
alienation; Complimentary aspects of the work of 
Durkheim and Simmel. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 
580-589.—Both men viewed social arrangements as 
involving coherence, differentiation, involvement, and 
alienation, Durkheim can serve as a direct model for 
further work. Simmel cannot be directly continued, 
but he reminds us of what there is to see.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

5951, Pepitone, Albert, & Kleiner, Robert. The 
effects of threat and frustration on group cohe- 
siveness. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 192-199. 
—A field experiment concerned with the effects of 
threat and frustration upon cohesiveness seemed to 
justify several conclusions. (a) A reduction in 
threat seems to increase cohesiveness. (b) A reduc- 
tion in frustration does not increase cohesiveness. 
(c) A catharsis of hostility may increase the attrac- 
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tiveness of teams toward which hostility is directed. 
(d) Strong frustration may produce “a withdrawal 
symptom consisting of reduced interteam competition 
and increased intrateam cooperation.” —P. E. Lichten- 
stein. 

5952. Plank, Emma N. (Western Reserve U.) 
Reactions of mothers of twins in a child study 
group. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 196-204. 
—Little is known about the impact of having twins 
on the mother. Mothers of twins clubs are springing 
up all over the country. A study group formed by 
such a club helped focus attention on the special 
problems of these mothers, They showed easy identi- 
fication with each other, a tendency to utter and accept 
mutual criticism, preoccupation with their position as 
mothers of twins, great devotion to their organization, 
a strong and deep pride in their situation —R. E. Perl. 


5953. Queen, Stuart A. Social disorganization. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 167-175.—This is a critical 
review of the development of several theories of social 
disorganization. Several alternative frames of refer- 
ence are suggested for further research.—M. Muth. 


5954. Richardson, Alan. The assimilation of 
British immigrants in Australia. Hwm. Relat., 1957, 
10, 157-166. 


5955. Riley, Matilda W., & Cohn, R. Control 
networks in informal groups. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 
30—49.—'"This paper develops a theory of social con- 
trol networks, proposing that the dyadic relationships 
in informal groups may be differentiated and organ- 
ized in such a way as to channel the motivations of 
some members in conformist, others in deviant, direc- 
tions.” Utilizing data from a panel study of 2500 
ninth and tenth grade students from 15 high schools 
it demonstrates a tendency toward cognitive differ- 
entiation (a positive feeling leads to emphasis on a 
person's conformity and negative feelings leads to 
emphasis on deviance). ^... the social controls 
which converge upon any given member of the group 
derive, not from a single subject, but from a com- 
posite of all the subjects in his network."—H. P. 
Shelley. 


5956. Schnore, Leo F. Social morphology and 
human ecology. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 620—634. 
—A re-examination of Durkheim's Division of Labor 
Shows that a number of striking parallels are found 
between his morphological thinking and the structural 
concepts and analytical apparatus in use within human 
ecology throughout its development.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5957. Shaw, Marvin E., Rothschild, Gerard H., 
& Strickland, John Е. (Johns Hopkins U.) De- 
cision processes in communication nets. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 323-330.—In star, slash, and 
common communication nets, the “central S more than 
the peripheral S tries to change the opinion of those 
who disagree, but if he fails, he himself changes 
more ... the presence of one supporter strengthens 
the resistance of a S relatively more than the mere 
reduction of size of opposition and more than the 
simple fact that the opposition is not unanimous . . . 
member satisfaction is a joint function of centrality 


and amount of support by other group members." 15 
references.—R. 5. Harper. 


5958. Sherif, Muzafer. Superordinate goals in 
the reduction of intergroup conflict. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1958, 63, 349—356 —In an experimental study 
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of intergroup relations it was found that intergroup 
conflict was reduced by the introduction of goals 
which were compellingly shared by members of the 
groups and which required the collaborative efforts 
of alL.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5959. Smith, Harvey L. Contingencies of pro- 
fessional differentiation. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 
410-414.—An investigation of some of the stresses 
found in the progressive development of the profes- 
sions, especially those stresses which must be dealt 
with by the policymakers in the professions so that the 
professions to which they owe their allegiance will be 
both stable and flexible in the course of meeting their 
responsibilities to an eternally changing social order. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


5960. Spillius, James. Natural disaster and po- 
litical crisis in a Polynesian society: An explora- 
tion of operational research. Hum. Relat., 1957, 
10, 113-125. 19 references. 


5961. Steiner, Ivan D., & Dodge, Joan S. Inter- 
personal perception and role structure as deter- 
minants of group and individual efficiency. Hum. 
Relat., 1956, 9, 467-480. 


5962. Taft, Ronald. A psychological model for 
the study of social assimilation. Hum. Relat., 1957, 
10, 141-156.—28 references. 


5963. Uhlmann, Е. W., & Fiedler, Е. Е. (U. Illi- 
nois) Choices of fraternity presidents for leader- 
ship and maintenance roles. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 498.—4 officers from each of 20 social fraternities 
“completed a sociometric questionnaire containing two 
questions regarding preferences for executive leader- 
ship, and three questions of psyche-telic nature, i.e., 
choices for roommate, double-date partner, and a 
person in whom one could confide about personal 
problems. . . . Of the 59 officers (other than the 
presidents) 41 selected the president as leader, but 
only four preferred him as a double-date partner or 
confidant, and only one preferred him as a roommate. 
These findings appear to indicate that the leadership 
and maintenance functions are not related, and may 
in fact be incompatible, even though one of the group’s 
primary functions is to provide social activities and 
counseling for its members."—C. Н, Ammons. 

5064, Vasantharajaiah, H. D. (U. Mysore) 
Temperament and social distance. Psychol. Stud., 
Mysore, 1958, 3, 36.—A modified social distance scale 
of Hartley was administered to a group of 50 cyclo- 
thymes and 50 schizothymes, as found by a personality 
inventory, The conclusions show that: cyclothymes 
tend to be more tolerant, the prejudice obtains the 
same direction in both, there is an in-group attitude 
towards the group to which the Ss belong and an 
out-group attitude towards the other group, highest 
intolerance is shown towards the racial groups.—U. 
Pareek. 

5965. Walsh, Mary Elizabeth, & Furfey, Paul 
Hanly. (Catholic U.) Social problems and social 
action. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. 
xiv, 465 p. $5.95.—This book is written against 
the background of contemporary conditions, After a 
preliminary introduction to social problems, the au- 
thors discuss specific considerations on juvenile de- 
linquency, medical care, the family, and the adult 
criminal. Every discussion is made highly pertinent 
to current social problems existing in our country 
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today. One radically new concept is developed in a 
chapter on the subproletariat. This focuses attention 
on an entire social class often overlooked by sociol- 
ogists.—S$. M. Amatora, 

5966. Wedge, Bryant M. (Ed.) Psychosocial 
problems of college men. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
Univer. Press, 1958. vii, 291 p. $6.50.— This collec- 
tion of 14 papers by members of the staff of the Divi- 
sion of Student Mental Hygiene, Department of Uni- 
versity Health, Yale University is concerned with the 
relation of personality patterns to experience, behavior, 
and performance in the college setting. The various 
authors' sociological, psychological, psychiatric, and 
psychoanalytic orientations are applied as the foci of 
concern moves from consideration of the social milieu 
of Yale to the internal organization of personalities. 
Topics treated include: psychosocial position of the 
college man, satisfaction and college experience, per- 
sonality and academic achievement, differences in com- 
petitive ability in athletics, leaving college because of 
emotional problems, those who use the college mental 
hygiene clinic, group psychotherapy in the college 
setting, the borderline patient, fear of homosexuality, 
identity diffusion, intellectual achievement and identi- 
fication, and treatment of idiosyncratic adaptation — 
A. E. Wessman. 

5967. Wilmer, Harry A. (USN Medical Re- 
search Institute, Bethesda, Md.) People need 
people: A therapeutic community in a U. S. Navy 
psychiatric ward. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 163- 
169.—A description of a therapeutic community Op- 
erating in connection with a receiving ward at a 
psychiatric treatment center. It is suggested that this 
procedure may prove itself a valuable contribution to 
social psychiatry—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

5968. Wohl, Richard R., & Strauss, Anselm. 
Symbolic representation and the urban milieu. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 523-532.— Verbal repre- 
sentation of cities has a formal nature; it is a collec- 
tive, as well as a personal, representation. The avail- 
able devices for such representations are popularly, 
frequently, and flexibly used.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5969. Wolff, Kurt Н. The challenge of Durk- 
heim and Simmel. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 590- 
596.—A. comparison of Durkheim and Simmel pri- 
marily in terms of their being men and philosophers. 
Consideration is given to their philosophical aims, as 
well as their proximity to, and distance from, con- 
temporary sociologists. Simmel is held to be far less 
time-bound than Durkheim. His aim is prepond- 
erantly theoretical and historical; Durkheim's, pre- 
dominantly practical and historical.—R. M. Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 5055, 5148, 5151, 5297, 5667, 
5712, 5779, 6800, 6817, 6966, 7110) 


Mernops & MEASUREMENTS 


5970. Alexander, Irving E., Colley, Randolph S., 
& Adlerstein, Arthur M. Is death a matter of in- 
difference? J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 277-283.—Psychol- 
ogists have studied death very little, in contrast to 
literature, religion, the arts, etc. A 27-word associa- 
tion list was divided into topics of sex, school, death, 
and basal (presumable nonaffect-laden [sunset, insect, 
criminal, etc.]) and administered to 31 Princeton 
undergraduates. Measures were PGR and latency of 
response time. Words related to death (funeral, 
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death, burial) caused greater response than basic 
words equivalent to frequency of usage, length, etc. 
19 references.—R. W. Husband. 

5971. Bennis, Warren; Burke, Richard; Cutter, 
Henry; Harington, Herbert, & Hoffman, Joyce. 
(Boston U.) A note on some problems of meas- 
urement and prediction in a training group. Group 
Psychother., 1957, 10, 328-341—An attempt was 
made to predict individual behavior in a training 
group. 7 paper-and-pencil tests were given, one of 
these was a sociometric scale, Correlation among 
these were low with only a few being significant. 
“Home made” measures proved to be the most val- 
uable of those tested.—R. W. Deming. 

5972. Borgatta, E. F., Cottrell, L. S, Jr, & 
Mann, J. H. (Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y.) 
The spectrum of individual interaction character- 
istics: An inter-dimensional analysis. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 279-319.—This research attempted to 
replicate work reported by Carter that indicated three 
factors were sufficient to account for most of the 
variance in the ratings of interaction. 47 graduate 
students participated in 5 small groups in roles which 
rotated among the members. Rankings of peers were 
obtained for 16 personality trait names, 24 behavioral 
descriptive categories, and other salient variables. 
Bales’ category system was utilized in classifying the 
groups’ behavior. Intercorrelations were calculated 
and factor-analyzed according to the complete centroid 
technique. Two major factors, Individual assertive- 
ness and Sociability, . . . corresponded directly to 
Carter's work." 3 other factors were found: manifest 
intelligence, task interest, and manifest emotionality. 
Data are examined in detail.—C, Н. Ammons, 

5973. Brim, Orville G., Jr. & Hoff, David B. 
Individual and situational differences in desire for 
certainty. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 225- 
229.—The correlation was determined between Ss’ 
extremity of response on several attitude and judg- 
ment instruments and scores on a test of desire for 
certainty, “Significant correlations were obtained 
between response extremity and test scores, suggest- 
ing that individual differences in desire for certainty 
are consistent from one measure to another." In 
another study it was shown that the strength of the 
desire for certainty can be increased and decreased by 
situational influences. 24 references.—P, E. Lichten- 
stein. 

5974. Calabria, Frank M.  Sociometric group 
structure and improvement of social dancing skill 
in recreation groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1845.—Abstract. 

5975. Cantril, Hadley. (Inst. International Social 
Research, Princeton) The politics of despair. New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. xv, 269 p. $5.00.—French 
and Italian communist voters were studied from the 
viewpoint that “what is ‘real’ is whatever an individ- 
ual experiences as real . . . not something existing 
+; + Outside of man. . . ." Conceptual framework is 
given in chapters on the reality world and ingredients 
of faith. The interviewed workers reported that a 
feeling of "being robbed by the ruling class" and 
being neglected by the "system" were among the main 
frustrations, Communist party members have faith 
in the party; nonmembers trust not even the com- 
munists although they vote for them. Fluidity of 
opinions was studied experimentally and by the impact 
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of Hungarian revolt. Abstracts of matched pairs. 
Details of opinion stability tests.—E. Bakis. 

5976. Carey, Gloria L., Rogow, Arnold A., & 
Farrell, Calista. The relationship between the F 
scale and aphorism usage and agreement. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 43, 163-167.—This study pays attention to 
the form of the items on the F (Fascism) scale, to 
determine their role in scale validity. 4 groups of Ss 
rated each aphorism (values based on affirmation or 
denial of values consistent with or based on dem- 
осгайс ethics of ideals) according to the extent that 
they heard others use the expression, used it them- 
selves, and with which they agreed. Correlations 
between F-scale score, aphorism usage, and agree- 
ment scores were high and positive, thus suggesting 
that this scale may well be measuring agreement with 
values expressed in an authoritarian manner; these 
values may or may not be consistent with an anti- 
democratic attitude.—R. W. Husband. 


5977. Cooper, Alva C. (Hunter Coll) The 
Strong group scales and primary interest patterns. 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 461—64.—A comparison 
of Strong Vocational Interest Blanks with scores of 
A on an original group scale with those which had no 
score of A on any group scale showed that a score 
less than A on a group scale indicated the absence of 
primary interest patterns, but a score of A on a group 
scale did not indicate any certainty of primary interest 
patterns, except in the case of Group IX. It is con- 
cluded that the use of group scales is not warranted 
in counseling, especially with college students.—G. S. 
Speer. 

5978. Corah, Norman L., Feldman, Marvin J., 

Cohen, Ira S., Gruen, Walter; Meadow, Arnold, & 
Ringwall, Egan А. (U. Buffalo) Social desirabil- 
ity as a variable in the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 70-72. 
— "The present study investigated the extent to which 
social desirability influences responses to a short form 
of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, The 
results indicate that the factor of social desirability is 
still an important influence since, in a statistically sig- 
nificant number of item pairs, judges had a definite 
preference for one member of the pair as being more 
desirable. Also, the preferences of judges in terms of 
social desirability correlated highly with actual 
choices of another group of Ss who took the scale as 
a standard personality test.”—4, J. Bachrach. 
.. 3979. Cowell, Charles C. (Purdue U.) Validat- 
ing an index of social adjustment for high school 
use. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass, Hlth. Phys. Educ., 
1958, 29, 7-18.—"The purpose of this study was to 
further develop and validate an instrument that would 
discriminate and quantify the degree of social adjust- 
ment in high school youth and to provide a tentative 
index scale for this purpose."—M, А. Seidenfeld. 

5980. Crockett, Walter H. (USAF Personnel & 
Training Research Center, Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
The effect on attitude change of majority opinion 
presented with and without arguments. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
35. vi, 30 p.—A questionnaire was designed to elicit 
attitudes toward Negro segregation. This was ad- 
ministered to 214 students at Michigan State Normal 
College. Approximately one month later, the first 
experimental group was informed of the alleged ma- 
Jority opinion opposing Negro segregation while the 
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Second experimental group was given the same ma- 
jority opinion together with supporting arguments 
supposed to have been cited by the group. Attitude 
changes in the 3 groups were analyzed as were also 
measures of cognitive range and the intensity, or 
affect, associated with the attitude. (17 references.) 
—R. У. Hamilton. 

5981. Davis, James A. On criteria for scale re- 
lationships. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 371-380.—It 
is suggested that scaling covers a range of research 
problems and that combinations of specific criteria 
provide more straightforward answers than a single 
coefficient of scalability.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5982. Davis, John Marcell (Yale U. School of 
Medicine, New Haven, Conn.) The transitivity of 
preferences. Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 26-33.— Transitiv- 
ity refers to the situation where A is preferred to B, 
and B is preferred to C, and A is preferred to С. The 
possible existence of intransivity (C preferred to A) 
has been noted in both economic and psychological 
literature. This paper presents 2 experiments which 
show that intransitivity may be explained as a result 
of random choices among indifferent objects.—J. 
Arbit. 

5983. Ellis, Robert A. The continuum theory of 
social stratification: A critical note. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1958, 42, 269-273.—This is a critical examina- 
tion of the logical and methodological flaws in strati- 
fication research which underlies the continuum the- 
ory, and which indicate that there is insufficient evi- 
dence for rejecting the validity of social class concept. 
The author suggests that a successful resolution of 
the issue will depend upon the researchers’ recogniz- 
ing the problem and choosing the appropriate con- 
ceptual scheme М. Muth. 

5984, Filipello, F., Berg, H. W., & Webb, A. D. 
(U. California, Davis) А sampling method for 
household surveys: I. Panel recruitment for test- 
ing wines. Food Tech., 1958, 12, 387-390.—To meet 
the objective of a panel of households with incomes 
between 3 and 10 thousand dollars and consisting of 
only 25% of regular wine users, probability samples 
were drawn in a small and in a large city by taking 
names from the telephone book. Each family was 
sent a letter explaining the purpose of the panel, ask- 
ing for information on income and wine usage, and 
inviting participation in a series of wine use tests. 
Prepaid return envelopes were provided. A second 
mailing was made to nonresponders on the first mail- 
ing. Over-all response was 73% for the small city, 
with 41% eligible for the panel. In the large city, 
response varied from 49% from low income areas to 
71% from high income areas, and there were about 
45% eligibles. University letter-head brought signifi- 
cantly higher response than a commercial letter-head. 
A simplified letter produced significantly higher re- 
sponse in a low income area.—D. R. Peryam. 

5985. Fine, Bernard J. (Army QMR&D Ctr., 
Natick, Mass.) Conclusion-drawing, communicator 
credibility; and anxiety as factors in opinion 
change. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 369-374. 
—Ss’ attitudes toward biological warfare and position 
on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale were assessed. 
4 experimental groups then read an article on biolog- 
ical warfare. The articles differed in the source at- 
tributed to the article and in the explicitness of the 
conclusion regarding the effectiveness of biological 
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warfare. Opinion change was greater for Ss in “ех- 
plicit" groups, for Ss with high anxiety, and for Ss 
with high residual concern. No relationship was 
found between opinion change and expressed knowl- 
edge of communicator’s position or credibility of 
source. 22 references.—R. S. Harper. 


5986. Goodchilds, Jacqueline Desire. Effects of 
being witty on position in the social structure of 
n sman group. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1122.— 

stract. 


5987. Grant, Donald Lindsay. An exploratory 
study of halo effect in rating. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1096-1099.—Abstract. 


5988. Hardy, Kenneth R. (Brigham Young U.) 
Determinants of conformity and attitude change. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 289-294.—“College 
males varying in affiliative motivation were subjected 
to a group-influence situation where their previously 
measured attitudes toward divorce was either unan- 
imously opposed, or opposed with the exception of 
one supporter. The subject’s public reaction (con- 
formity) was measured, and also his private response 
(attitude change). The results indicated conformity 
to be a joint function of affiliative motivation and 
conditions of social support, with roughly similar but 
less significant results for attitude change.” 19 ref- 
erences.—R. S. Harper. 


5989. Harvey, O. J., & Rutherford, Jeanne. 
Gradual and absolute approaches to attitude 
change. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 61-68.— This study 
is concerned with: (a) can attitudes be changed more 
effectively by an approach that starts with the position 
of the S and attempts to change him by small degrees 
or by the approach which from the outset argues for. 
the desired terminal point without regard to the S's 
position; (b) effects of extreme discrepancies between 
source’s and S’s evaluations. Weak or strong con- 
cepts of autokinetic movement were established by 
varying trial frequency and verbal reward and punish- 
ment for 64 Ss. The findings include: (a) greater 
change in the weaker than in the stronger concept, 
(b) for weaker concepts greater change is effected by 
the larger and absolute discrepancy, (c) for weak 
attitudes the greatest change will be effected by a 
large and absolute discrepancy —H. Р. Shelley. 


3990. Hovland, Carl І, & Pritzker, Henry A. 
Extent of opinion change as a function of amount 
of change advocated. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 257-261.—“Three different degrees of change in 
opinion were advocated by communications presented 
in such a way as to be independent of the recipient's 
own position." Communications advocating most ex- 
treme change had the greatest influence, those ad- 
vocating moderate change had the next greatest in- 
fluence, and those advocating the smallest change had 
the least influence. At the same time the ratio of 
change produced to that advocated declined, average 
amounts of change being 58%, 62%, and 8896, re- 
spectively, of the amount of change advocated.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


5991. Jurjevich, Joseph C., Jr. (State "Teachers 
Coll, Plattsburgh, N. Y.) What do parents say 
about experimentation in our schools? Education, 
1958, 18, 406—407.— This study was based on a ques- 
tionnaire survey submitted to parents. | The study 
shows the parents’ reaction to the experimental pro- 
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gram being carried out in a school curriculum. The 
study is analyzed, tables included—S. M. Amatora. 


5992. Kamenetzky, Joseph, & Schmidt, Hans. 
Effects of personal and impersonal refutation of 
audience counterarguments on attitude change. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 200-203—“The pres- 
ent experiment compared the effectiveness of personal 
and impersonal modes of refuting audience counter- 
arguments in changing attitudes toward the abolition 
of student deferments. There was no evidence that 
personal refutation was any more or any less effective 
in this respect than impersonal refutation; nor were 
there any significant differences in the extent to which 
recipients (a) comprehended the speaker’s intended 
conclusion or (b) discounted the talk as being biased 
or unfair. For the personal refutation group the more 
a subject discounted the appeal, the less favorable he 
was to the speaker’s proposition; this relationship did 
not obtain for the impersonal refutation group."— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5993. Kipnis, Dorothy McBride. Interaction be- 
tween members of bomber crews as a determinant 
of sociometric choice. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 263— 
270. 


5994. Mackinnon, William J., & Centers, Rich- 
ard. Social-psychological factors in public orien- 
tation toward an out-group. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
63, 415-419.—In an opinion survey in a large urban 
community, opinions toward the Soviet Union seemed 
to be predominantly based on newspaper influence. 
Persons with authoritarian personalities were most 
strongly opposed to receiving any information about 
Soviet society and strongly approved using atomic 
bombs to stop propaganda from coming from Russian 
ships at sea.—R. M. Frumkin, 


5995. Maclean, Malcolm S., Jr, & Pinna, Luca. 
Distance and news interest: Scarperia, Italy. Jour- 
nalism Quart., 1958, 35, 36-48.—It was “hypothesized 
that people would differ in degree of interest in news 
about near places and news about far places" А 
measure of interest in places was constructed. 375 
persons in Scarperia, Italy were asked to indicate 
their interest in news about locations ranging from 
China to Borgo San Lorenzo. Their interest in each 
place was rated on a 5-point scale from “none” to “a 
lot" How close a place was to these respondents 
related closely to their average interest in news about 
it—a correlation of .88 between physical distance and 
"psychological distance." Individual variations could 
be explained in terms of differences in general news 
interest, political attitude, and local pride.—D. Е. 
Meister. 


5996. Masling, Joseph Melvin. The efficiency of 
three rigidity tests in predicting group behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1494—1495.— Abstract. 


5997. Michael, John Francis. An attempt to 
check and extend the Ethnocentrism-Rigidity 
Hypothesis. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1100- 
1101.—Abstract. 

5998, Milholland, John E. (U. Michigan) The 
scale values of statements of attitude toward the 
law after a 25-year interval. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 131-132. 


5999, Mouton, Jane S. (U. Texas) Training 
for decision-making in groups in a university 
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laboratory. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 342-345. — 
A description is given of a laboratory course in which 
group interaction is the focus. “An approach to per- 
sonal and social training different than that in voca- 
tional counseling or in therapeutic treatment.” —R, W. 
Deming. 


6000. Piltz, Albert, & O’Regan, William. (De- 
troit Public Schools) Non-response and non-quan- 
tifiable data in sample surveys. J. Educ. Res., 1957, 
51, 143-147.—А method is described by means of 
which it is possible to deal with the question whether 
in view of nonresponse in a sample survey it is pos- 
sible to use information obtained from respondees to 
draw inferences concerning the entire population. The 
method employed depends upon the use of background 
information obtained concerning a random sample of 
nonrespondees.—M. Murphy. 


6001. Poch, Susanne Marie, A study of changes 
in personal constructs as related to interpersonal 
prediction and its outcomes. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1109-1111.—Abbstract. 


6002. Rescher, Nicholas. (Lehigh U.) On pre- 
diction and explanation. Brit, J. Phil. Sci., 1958, 
8, 281-290.—From the standpoint of logical structure 
prediction and explanation are not identical. Predic- 
tion concerns the future, while explanation concerns 
the past. Considering the actual state of scientific 
knowledge, explanation enjoys a more favorable 
epistemological status than prediction. Prediction 
should be classified as an evidential rather than as an 
explanatory mode of reasoning —P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6003. Riedl, Otto Martin. Rationality in the 
determination of the socio-economic attitudes of a 
demographically homogeneous group of semi- 
Skilled and unskilled manual workers. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1520—1521.— Abstract. 


6004. Schaefer, Earl S., & Bell, Richard Q. (Nat. 
Inst. Ment. Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
attitudes toward child rearing and the family. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 391—395.—24 scales of 
the Parental Attitude Research Instrument were ad- 

е A centroid factor 
analysis of the scales revealed 5 relatively independent 
factors : suppression and interpersonal distance, hostile 
rejection of the homemaking role, excessive demand 
for striving, Over-possessiveness, and hostile punitive 
control Similarity of these factors to behavior and 
attitudes of parents of emotionally disturbed children 
and to factors isolated from the Fels Parent Behavior 
Scales was noted. This measurin, 
permit prediction of different patterns of mother-child 
interaction. 19 references,—R. S. Harper. 


discussed, but relatively little attention has been paid 
to the methodological aspects. Durkheim's empirical 
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6006. Staunton, J. Donald. A survey of public 
attitudes toward selling as a career. Mgmt. Rev., 
1958, 47, 9-13, 72-79 —Results of a 12-question sur- 
vey of more than 3000 undergraduates in 31 United 
States colleges and universities are presented. Free 
association responses with the word "salesman" are 
reported for sales students and nonsales students. 
Selling was ranked low in security among occupa- 
tions; considered a means to management rather than 
a career in itself; and found to have low public 
acceptance.—4. J. Kubany. 


6007. Stoltz, R. E. (Southern Methodist U.) 
Note on the intercorrelation of Edwards’ Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule variables. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 239-241.—“The intercorrelations of 
variables from the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, or any other forced choice instrument, can- 
not be taken as satisfactory indicators of the extent 
of variable independence. The scores from such an 
instrument are ipsative in nature and do not conform 
to the requirements of the product moment correlation 
coefficient. A suggestion is made as to possible meth- 
ods of estimating the extent to which the variables are 
independent and free of the effects of social desirabil- 
ity when the scores on the variables are derived in a 
normative fashion.”—C. Н. Ammons, 


6008. Struening, Elmer Louis. The dimensions, 
distribution and correlates of authoritarianism in 
a midwestern university faculty population. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 314.—Abstract. 


6009. Tagiuri, R., Kogan, N., & Long, L. M. К. 
(Harvard U.) Differentiation of sociometric 
choice and status relations in a group. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 523-526.—"In 106 private secondary 
school boys, systematic differences were observed in 
the sociometric status of persons selected depending 
upon whether the person was (a) chosen but not per- 
ceived as choosing, (b) chosen and perceived as 
choosing, or (c) not chosen but perceived as choosing. 
'The status of persons chosen only is significantly 
higher than that of persons both chosen and perceived 
as choosing. This difference, however, is reversed 
when the status of the person choosing reaches very 
high levels. Persons perceived as choosing but not 
chosen are of lower status than persons chosen. The 
addition of the perceptual component to the traditional 
sociometric procedure is useful in the analysis of the 
status relationships between persons choosing and 
persons chosen,"—C. Н. Ammons, 


6010. Taylor, Irving A. Perceptual closure and 
extreme social attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1125-1126.—A bstract. 


6011. Weiss, Walter. Opinion congruence with 
a negative source on one issue as a factor in- 
fluencing agreement on another issue. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 180-186.—An experiment was 
designed to test the hypothesis "that a statement bya 
communicator of opinion congruence with the com- 
municatees on an issue of importance to them will 
facilitate the opinion-change effectiveness of a follow- 
ing, persuasive communication on a different topic. 
The data collected on 120 college student Ss tended to 
confirm the hypothesis.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6012. Worchel, Philip. (U. Texas) The con- 


trol of hostility in group training. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1957, 10, 319-327.—The place and meaning of 
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hostility which arises in a therapy group situation is 
contrasted with the hostility which arises from train- 
ing groups. After making the distinction various 
theoretical solutions to the control of hostility are 
discussed. 18 references.—R. W. Deming. 

6013. Wright, C. R, & Hyman, Herbert Н. 
(UCLA) Voluntary association memberships of 
American adults: Evidence from national sample 
surveys. Amer. sociol, Rev., 1958, 23, 284-294.—* A. 
secondary analysis of two national and several local 
surveys provides evidence on the topics: the pattern 
of membership in voluntary associations of Americans 
in general and of such specific subgroups as class and 
religion; some possible determinants of membership, 
for example, socio-economic status; and certain cor- 
relates of membership which relate to civic participa- 
tion, for example, interest in public issues and voting." 
—G. Н. Frank. 

6014. Zaynor, Wesley Carl The effects of 
amount of consummatory activity on approach 
tendencies of the rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2232-2233.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5678, 5863, 6078) 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


6015. Bakonyi, Stefano. Divergence and con- 
vergence in culture and communication. J. Com- 
munication, 1958, 8, 24-30.—“The question has been 
raised as to whether representatives of different cul- 
tures operate with different emotional values and with 
diverging concepts and, if so, whether and how such 
differences and divergencies are characteristic of and 
specific for individual cultures. . . . The lesson to be 
derived . . . is that there exists a correlation between 
the type which a particular culture represents and the 
proportion of unspecific to specific elements in its con- 
tent. This may tentatively be expressed in the form 
of the following ‘law’: The more primitive a culture 
is, the more unspecific are its emotional values and 
concepts. . . . А growing divergence of emotional 
values and concepts is inherent in the very process of 
cultural advance.”—D. E. Meister. 

6016. Beck, Samuel J. (Chm.), Adams, Walter 
A, de Villiers, David Z., & Williams, T. Glyne. 
Segregation-integration: Some psychological re- 
alities. Round Table, 1957. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1958, 28, 12-35.— The purpose of this round 
table, as outlined by the chairman, was to look for 
psychologic light on the segregation-integration be- 
haviors in the United States and to obtain a glimpse 
of deeper personality forces that produce these be- 
haviors. Patterns of culture and social adjustment 
were discussed by Adams. De Villiers of South 
Africa evaluated race relations in this atomic age. 
Psychiatric aspects of desegregation were examined 
by Williams. Kirkpatrick described the success of 
integration in a municipal psychiatric hospital ina 
segregated state. And Eisenberg explained that the 
community will never be ready for desegregation if 
we rely upon educational methods while retaining the 
faulty social structure. Clinical experience teaches 
that change in patterns of behavior brought about by 
social redirection, does subsequently change attitudes 
and values.—R. E. Perl. 

6017. Brazziel, William F., Jr. (Southern U.) 
Meeting the psychosocial crises of Negro youth 
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through a coordinated guidance service. J. Negro 
Educ., 1958, 27, 79-83.—A guidance program offered 
to every student during his attendance in the public 
school system should consist of the following services: 
student inventory and appraisal, information and 
orientation, counseling and psychotherapy, and place- 
ment and follow up. Implementation of these services 
is briefly discussed.—C. K. Bishop. 

6018. Bustamante, José Angel. Importance of 
cultural patterns in psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1957, 11, 803-812 —In the treatment of 
polycultural patients, it is necessary to be able to 
assess their cultural backgrounds in order to evaluate 
instinctual repression and degree of adjustment. 
Dream symbolism, as it reflects cultural heritage, is 
presented to illustrate this point.—L. N. Solomon. 

6019, Culbertson, Frances M. Modification of 
an emotionally held attitude through role playing. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 54, 230-233.—Ss 
shifted their attitudes toward Negro integration in 
housing and their general attitude toward the Negro 
in the direction of role experience. Role players 
shifted to a greater degree than observers.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein, 

6020. Deutsch, Martin (Chm.) (SPSSI Commit- 
tee on Desegregation of Schools) The role of the 
social sciences in desegregation: A Symposium. 
New York:,B'nai B’rith Anti-Defamation League, 
1958. 48 p. $.50.—The general thesis advanced is 
that the desegregation of the schools, under the edicts 
of the Supreme Court in 1954 and later, represents a 
major independent variable and that the conditions 
and consequences of the operation of this factor af- 
fords unusual opportunities for interdisciplinary 
understanding of and insight into numerous phenom- 
ena of individual and group behavior. Bernard 
Fischman states the lawyer's case, and other papers 
reflecting "current research and thinking" in the 
following areas are also presented in relation to the 
desegregation process: churches and religion (Setsuko 
M. Nishi), opinion research (Robert T. Bower), 
psychiatry (Rutherford B. Stevens), sociology (Mel- 
vin M. Tumin), and field studies (Bonita H, Valien). 
Martin Deutsch outlines specific research problems 
(involving "interrelationships among attitudinal, per- 
sonality, behavioral, and social factors") concerning 
desegregation, to which a “multivariate, multidis- 
ciplinary approach" would be most fruitful; while 
Nevitt Sanford and Otto Klineberg set forth the 
larger context and perspective in which the individual 
presentations are made.—S. О. Roberts, 

6021. Dwyer, Robert J. (Idaho State Coll.) A 
report on patterns of interaction in desegregated 
schools. J. educ. Sociol., 1958, 31, 253-256.—Data 
for the study were obtained by interviews with admin- 
istrators, teachers, and students, questionnaires, and 
direct observation in this study of 7 school districts in 
central Missouri, where desegregation had occurred 
in some form. Findings of the study are reported in 
detail. The author concludes that as findings become 
available, through more research, schools may employ 
techniques to avoid potential tension producing situa- 
tions (and to encourage interaction in appropriate 
situations—S, M. Amatora. 

6022, Feshbach, Seymour, & Singer, Robert. (U. 
Pennsylvania) The effects of personal and shared 
threats upon social prejudice. J. abnorm. soc. 
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Psychol., 1957, 54, 411416.—The effects of varying 
types of threat-arousing communications upon the ex- 
pression of social prejudice was examined. Personal 
threat groups showed a greater increase in social 
prejudice than did the control group. Shared threat 
groups showed a decrease in prejudice in comparison. 
with the control group.—R. S. Harper. 


6023. French, John R. P., Jr., & Zajonc, Robert 
B. An experimental study of cross-cultural norm 
conflict. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1957, 54, 218-224, 
—“An experimental study was conducted in which 
normative conflict of foreign students was examined. 
From a treatment of norms as force-fields, predictions 
were made about the resolution of intergroup norm 
conflict under two conditions of situational potency of 
membership. It was hypothesized that the resolution 
of intergroup norm conflict favors the norm of the 
group whose situational potency is increased. The 
results obtained did not show the clarity necessary for 
a definitive validation of the hypotheses. The major 
analyses led to acceptable levels of significance in only 
half of the tests made; nevertheless, all the results 
presented a consistent pattern in harmony with the 
theoretical formulation,"—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6024. Frumkin, Robert M. (New York Teachers 
College) Race, occupation, and social class in 
New York. J. Negro Educ., 1958, 27, 62-65.—Per- 
centage-wise there are more Negroes unemployed than 
whites. Also, Negroes predominate in the unskilled 
occupations. It is suggested that planned parenthood 
be emphasized by Negro leaders. This will aid the 
Negro in obtaining better education, a higher social 
status, and a better competitive position for occupa- 
tions.—C. K. Bishop. 


6025. Frymier, J. R. (Temple U.) Relationship 
of aural perceptions to cultural situations. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 67-70.—“Ss from different cul- 
tural situations tend to perceive the same sounds dif- 
ferently. The differences are both qualitative and 
quantitative, 64 Northern urban children having more 
perceptions and being more accurate than 91 Southern 
rural children, Further, Northern urban children 
have more perceptions about people and inanimate 
objects whereas Southern rural children have more 
perceptions about animals and mechanical objects."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


6026. Gibbs, J. P., & Martin, Walter T. (U. 
California) Urbanization and natural resources: 
A study in organizational ecology. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1958, 23, 266-277.— This paper describes an 
attempt to formulate and test a theory designed to 
explain differences among countries with respect to 
two related phenomenon—urbanization and metrop- 
olization."—G. Н. Frank. 


6027. Glaser, D. (0. Ilinois) Dynamics of 
ethnic identification. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 
31-40.—Analysis of the psychosocial dynamics of 
ethnic identification through an identification pattern 
scale, the aetiology and ramification of change, re- 
sistance to change, and counter-change in ethnic 
ideology (prejudice) —G. Н. Frank. 


6028. Glick, Clarence E., Higa, Alice T., Nose, 
Irene S., & Shibuya, Judith M. Changing attitudes 
toward the care of aged Japanese parents in 
Hawaii. Soc. Proc. Hawaii, 1958, 22, 9-20.—By 
custom the Japanese father formally retired at 60 and 
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the eldest son became head of the house. Property 
and earnings passing to the son, he was expected to 
care for his parents and others of the household. This 
study reports opinions expressed by 24 Nisei eldest 
sons indicating almost all were willing to accept the 
traditional responsibility, though they planned not to 
ask it of their sons in turn, but showing certain 
changes in methods of carrying out the responsibility. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 


6029. Jackson, Eureal Grant. The impact of 
environment on racial achievement. J. hum. Relat., 
1958, 6(2), 47-53.—Presents documented evidence to 
offset the half-truths enunciated in support of the 
racial inferiority of the Negro.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6030. Jenkins, Shirley. Intergroup empathy: 
An exploratory study of Negro and Puerto Rican 
groups in New York City. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1125.—Abstract. 


6031. Lemert, Edwin M. (U. California, Davis) 
The use of alcohol in three Salish Indian tribes. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 90-107.—Drinking 
originated by contact with white explorers and fur 
traders and conflicts with the Indians' Catholic moral- 
ity—it functions as a release for aggression.—1//. L. 
Wilkins. 


6032. Lief, Harold I., & Stevenson, Ian P. (Tu- 
lane U. School Medicine) Psychological aspects of 
prejudice with special reference to desegregation. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 816-823.—A review of 
the knowledge of prejudice as a problem in mental 
health is offered from the following aspects: the 
nature of prejudice, factors which promote it, in- 
fluence of learning and education, and the influence of 
group relations on prejudice—N. H. Pronko. 


6033. Miller, D. C. (Pennsylvania State U.) In- 
dustry and community power structure: A com- 
parative study of an American and an English 
city. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 9-15—A com- 
parison of the source of community leadership in an 
American and English town of equal socioeconomic 
status.—G. H. Frank. 

6034, Mischel, Walter. (U. Colorado) Prefer- 
ence for delayed reinforcement: An experimental 
study of a cultural observation. J. abnorm. soc, 
Psychol. 1958, 56, 57-61.—Ss included 53 male and 
female children between the ages of 7 and 9 in a rural 
Trinidad school. 35 were Negro and 18 were East 
Indian (29 males, 24 females). The "findings appear 
to have implications . . . for further research on 
relationships between personality variables." 15 ref- 
erences.—M. M. Gillet. 

6035. Obredane, André; Robaye, F., & Robaye 
E. Etude psychologique des noirs Asalampasu. 
[A. psychological study of the Asalampasu tribe.] 
Brussels, Belgium: Academié royale des Sciences 
coloniales, 1958. 40 p.—The Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test was administered to 389 members of the 
Asalampasu Tribe in the Belgian Congo. The Ss 
ranged from 6 to 17 years old and had little contact 
with outsiders. The Ss experienced little difficulty 
with the task. The results indicated that there were 
less errors of orientation than of dimension or of 
form. The latter type of error diminished as age 
increased, and from 15 years on, all the types of errors 
evinced the same frequency. The findings were sub- 
jected to a factor analysis. The best Ss were the ones 
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who did the most in the shortest time with the least 
number of errors. However, as age increases the 
time variable becomes less important. Suggestions 
for extension to other cultures are included. 7-item 
bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 


6036. Olsen, Lionel R., & Kunhart, William E. 
(Hartnell Coll.) Foreign student reactions to 
American college life. J. educ. Sociol, 1958, 31, 
277-280.—Going to college in America represents a 
greater adjustment problem for a foreign student than 
a native born student. The present study based upon 
attitudes of 133 foreign students indicates that stu- 
dents place emphasis upon 3 areas of college life: 
human relations, physical properties of campuses, and 
courses and program.—S. M. Amatora, 


6037. Parin, Paul. Einige Charakterzüge “primi- 
tiver" Afrikaner. [Some character traits of "primi- 
tive" Africans.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 11, 692-706. 
—A common personality type among West African 
Negroes shows a pattern of traits very much like that 
of Cervantes’ Sancho Panza: oral eroticism, con- 
geniality, and concrete intelligence controlled by the 
pleasure principle. Among indigenous Africians gen- 
erally the partial id drives are less confined and better 
integrated with the ego. At the same time the African 
“clan conscience” represents the dynamic counterpart 
to the superego introjects of modern western personal- 
ity structure—E. W. Eng. 

6038. Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Knoblock, H. 
(Ohio State U.) The contribution of some organic 
factors to school retardation in Negro children. 
J. Negro Educ., 1958, 27, 4-9.—The large number of 
organically damaged Negro children will create addi- 
tional problems in school desegregation, Studies 
show that inadequate prenatal nutrition, brain in- 
juries to the fetus and neofetus have a higher in- 
cidence among Negroes than whites. There is a 50% 
greater risk of prematurity for Negro infants. There 
is a similar association for prematures and the or- 
ganically injured in the low socioeconomic classes of 
whites.—C. K. Bishop. 


6039, Petersen, William. (U. Colorado) A gen- 
eral typology of migration. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1958, 23, 256-266.—An analysis and categorization of 
human migratory movement.—G. H. Frank. 


6040. Preu, James. (Ed.) The Negro in Ameri- 
can society. Tallahassee, Fla.: Florida State Uni- 
ver. 1958. viii, 89 p.— This collection of papers "was 
written chiefly for the student or educated layman” 
and consists of “comments of a group of social scien- 
tists" on the Negro in American society. Anthropol- 
ogy, economics, and the views of Myrdal and Sumner 
are considered in relation to segregation and desegre- 
gation in 3 chapters; while the remaining 4 take up 
the psychological characteristics and the place of the 
Negro in southern agriculture, politics, and im the 
literature of American history.—5$. О. Roberts. 


6041. Rose, Edward, & Willoughby, Gary. Cul- 
ture profiles and emphases. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
63, 476-491.—A comparative study of 20 cultures, 
using the Human Relations Area File, indicates that 
modern cultures exhibit a correlation between extent 
and type of emphasis on modern categories of culture, 
but that no corresponding correlation between extent 
and type of primitive emphasis seems to hold for 
primitive cultures.—R, M. Frumkin, 
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6042. Schultz, Raymond E. (Florida State U.) 
A. comparison of Negro pupils ranking high with 
those ranking low in educational achievement. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1958, 31, 265-270.—The results of the 
study were based upon 50 ninth grade Negro pupils 
who scored highest and 50 who scored lowest on a 
standardized achievement test in one Florida county. 
Results of the study are analyzed, implications are 
discussed, and conclusions drawn.—S. M. Amatora. 


6043. Seward, Georgene. (Ed. (U. Southern 
California) Clinical studies in culture conflict. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1958. xvii, 598 p. $7.00. 
—In psychological treatment of members of minority 
groups it is important to take cultural factors into ac- 
count and allowances must be made for basic differ- 
ences. A series of case studies are presented by con- 
tributors actively engaged in clinical practice who 
have a rich experience with patients of diversified 
cultural origins. The material has been restricted to 
conflicts associated with ethnic minority status in- 
cluding: the Negro, the displaced European (Jew 
and Gentile), the American Indian, the Japanese, 
and a Spanish-speaking group. A wide range of 
psychopathology is covered by the cases so that cul- 
tural complications in diagnosing and treating a 
variety of conditions may be demonstrated.—F. Gold- 
smith, 


6044. Smith, Howard Persifor. The effects of 
intercultural experience: A follow-up investiga- 
tion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 266-269.— 
A mail questionnaire was sent to Ss 414 years after 
a summer spent in Europe. It was found that “be- 
havioral expression of cross-cultural friendship, as 
measured by correspondence and the sending of gifts 
over a long time-span following the intercultural ex- 
perience, is most likely to transfer from a setting that 
facilitates the development of intensive personal rela- 
tionships between Americans and foreigners. On the 
whole, both the short-run and long-run behavioral 
effects of the experience are limited in nature, Al- 
though the original study revealed no short-run 
changes in general social attitudes, during the sub- 
sequent 41-year period Ss became significantly less 
worldminded, less ethnocentric, less authoritarian, 
and more conservative in their political and economic 
views."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6045. Smythe, Hugh H. Human relations in 
Nigeria: The young elite. J. hum. Relat., 1958, 6 
(2), 54-72.—A. portrait of Nigeria's young elite who 
are faced with the tremendous task of helping an 
underdeveloped country grow and mature—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


6046. Steckler, George A. (Cleveland Region. 
Treat. Ctr, Ohio) Authoritarian ideology in 
Negro college students. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 396-399.—Likert-like opinion-attitude scales 
of anti-Negro and anti-white ideologies, the Cali- 
fornia E scale (anti-Negro subscale omitted), F scale, 
and a revision of the PEC scale were administered 
to Negro students in colleges with primarily Negro 
enrollment, Intercorrelations were moderate and posi- 
tive. Mean scores indicated group tendencies to dis- 
agree with ethnocentric and anti-white ideologies but 
to agree with authoritarian, anti-Negro, and conserva- 
tive ideologies. Concluded that Negro middle class 
attempts “to identify with stereotyped white middle- 
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class values and to dissociate itself from other 
Negroes.”—R. S. Harper. 

6047. Strech, Heinrich. Psycho-Historie oder 
Kulturhistorie. [Psycho-history or cultural history. ] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 11, 887-899.— Erich Neumann’s 
Jungian treatment of “The Great Mother” theme as- 
sumes the existence of a matriarchy at the historical 
basis of human culture. The historians of culture, 
however, have clearly shown that the earliest gods 
were the father-gods of the hunting cultures, and only 
subsequently were they succeeded by the mother-god- 
desses of the agricultural societies. The Jung 
views of the genetic inheritance of archetypes, as well 
as the equating of “archetype” with “myth,” are simi- 
larly in conflict with scientific knowledge.—E. W. 
Eng. 

6048. Tiryakian, Edward A. The prestige evalu- 
ation of occupations in an underdeveloped coun- 
try: The Philippines. Amer, J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 
390-399.—The ranking of 30 occupations by a sample 
of Filipino respondents was found to be similar to 
rankings of similar occupations in industrialized na- 
tions.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6049. Tumin, M., Barton, P, & Burrus, Р. 
(Princeton U.) Education, prejudice and dis- 
crimination: A study in readiness for desegrega- 
tion. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 41-49.—The re- 
sults indicate that exposure to higher education, par- 
ticularly on a college level, affects the basic attitudes 
of southern whites to the Negro not by altering the 
basic prejudice, but by interposing ideas which help 
create a climate promoting the acceptance of desegre- 
gation.—G. H. Frank. 

6050. Weiss, Samuel A. Acceptance of Jews 
and gentiles by Jewish children. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 304-305.—Abstract. 

6051. Wittkower, E. D., & Fried, J. (McGill U.) 
Some problems of transcultural psychiatry. Ini. 
J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 3, 242-252.—A' report of pre- 
liminary observations obtained in a project concerned 
with transcultural psychiatric studies. There is 
needed a standardization in diagnosis, theory, and 
methodology in such studies if the findings are to be 
of help in understanding mental health and disorder in 
an international frame of reference.—R. M. Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 5320, 5710, 5730, 5753, 
6116, 6797) 
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6052. Ackerman, Nathan W. The psychody- 
namics of family life. New York: Basic Books, 
1958. xvi, 379 p. $6.75.—“This book ... presents 
a way of understanding health through the ‘emotional 
give and take’ of family relationships. It outlines a 
conceptual approach to emotional disturbance in the 
individual through analysis of the psychological con- 
tent of his family experience.” The interdependence 
of individual, family, and society is discussed in terms 
se ess theory and is illustrated with clinical 

erapeutic case material. 15- ibliography.— 
H. P. David. uem asi 

6053. Altus, W. D. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) The broken home and factors of adjust- 
ment. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 477.—MMPI and ACE 
scores of 25 male freshmen from divorced homes were 
compared with those of 25 others from intact homes. 
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Significantly higher mf scale mean score and a femi- 
nine Q-L score patterning were found for those Ss 
in the divorce group. The fact that these findings 
are different from those for Negro soldiers (which 
favored better adjustment for the broken-home group ) 
leads to the conclusion that the group in question 
should always be specified —C. Н. Ammons. 


6054. Anon. Family buying decisions: Who 
makes them, who influences them? Print. Ink, 
1958, 264, 21-29.— Report of the fourth conference on 
consumer behavior at the University of Michigan. 
Influences inside the family have increasing power 
over the husband's purchases, even his clothes and the 
family car. Upper and lower classes show the least 
cooperation between spouses in buying decisions. 
Middle class families show greatest cooperation. As 
children and relatives in a family increase, so does 
number of viewpoints influencing purchases, but dif- 
ferent families behave in different ways. Husband- 
wife decisions are focal point of advertising to the 
family.—D. W. Twedt. 


6055. Baker, Oren Huling. (Colgate Divinity 
School, Rochester) Human nature under God. 
New York: Assoc. Press, 1958. xxiv, 316 p. $4.50. 
— This study of man's internal life shows the parallel 
between individual development, from a biosocial self 
to an autonomous person, and Israel's biblical history 
(Part 1). Part II explores man the person, the in- 
fluences of biology and culture, and the relationship of 
religion and therapy. Its "thesis is that religion is 
integral with the adventure of personality," as re- 
flected in the Old and New Testaments, and as con- 
firmed by insights from modern behavioral sciences. 
4-page bibliography.—4. Eglash. 

6056. Bendix, Reinhard, & Howton, Frank W. 
Social mobility and the American business elite. 
Part I. Brit. J. Sociol., 1957, 8, 357-369.—The over- 
all finding is that the recruitment of the American 
business elite since 1801 has been remarkably stable 
in that they generally come from a highly favorable 
social and economic background. Only between 10 
and 20% of the business elite have come from humble, 
“working class” families. The Horatio Alger stories 
symbolizing American ideological equalitarianism are 
very much fiction instead of fact—R. M. Frumkin. 


6057. Broen, William E. Jr. A factor-analytic 
study of religious attitudes. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol, 1957, 54, 176-179.—'" Two basic religious atti- 
tude dimensions were isolated by inverse factor analy- 
sis. The first was described as a ‘Nearness of God' 
dimension and the other as a *Fundamentalism-Hu- 
manitarianism’ dimension. A Religious Attitude In- 
ventory with scales designed to measure these factors 
was constructed and subjected to cross-validational 
study."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6058. Constas, Helen. Max Weber's two con- 
ceptions of bureaucracy. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 
400-409.—Weber operated with 2 conceptions of 
bureaucracy—the legal-rational and the charismatic— 
which he never fully clarified. The author distin- 
guished these as follows: charismatic bureaucracies 
are ends in themselves and are irresponsible; legal- 
rational bureaucracies, however, can be democratically 
controlled and are more rational.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6059. de Lys, Claudia. A treasury of parenthood 
and its folklore. New York: Robert Speller & Sons, 
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1958. 400 p. $5.00.—"A comprehensive, non-tech- 
nical survey of the human scene and family, prenatal 
to puberty and adulthood, with a multitude of subjects 
intimately relating to birth, babies, growing-up, chil- 
dren, adolescents, unmarried and married adults. It 
is designed specifically for the reader to familiarize 
himself with brief but compact outlines of familiar 
subjects generously supported with enlightening in- 
formation and knowledge of authorities in their re- 
spective fields." 5-page bibliography.—L. С. Wat- 
ins. 

6060. Deutsch, Martin, & Solomon, Len. (The 
Bell Laboratories) Some methodological sugges- 
tions for research in a family counseling setting. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 21-26.—Since a 
counseling agency has large numbers of cases “it could 
be a prime area for the research and development of 
social behavior theory.” It has access to informa- 
tion that includes sociological factors and general 
background information as to family structure and 
psychological disturbances, as well as possible treat- 
ment effects. “A mature research program consistent 
with the technical developments in the social sciences 
molds provisional theories to account for observed 
phenomena, then establishes hypotheses and tests 
their validity under near experimental conditions.” — 
M. M. Gillet. 


6061. Dyer, W. G., & Urban, D. (Brighman 
Young U.) The institutionalization of equalitarian 
family norms. Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 53- 
58.—“A basic postulate held by many sociologists in 
the area of the family is that the American family is 
in a stage of transition from the older patriarchal 
family to a system of democratic, equalitarian ar- 
rangement.” However, it looks as if “the equalitarian 
family has become institutionalized in American s0- 
ciety.” Investigations include child-rearing, decision 
making, finances, household duties, recreation; reveal- 
ing "generally high agreement between married men 
and married women." There are some differences 
between the single and the married, and lack of differ- 
ence in behavior after marriage tends to show that 
“they adjust to the marital role expectation."—M. M. 
Gillet. 

6062. Ellis, Albert. Neurotic interaction be- 
tween marital partners. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 
5, 24-28.—This paper was presented in a symposium 
on neurotic interaction in marriage counseling at the 
annual American Psychological Association program 
in 1957. Irrational ideas or beliefs are considered 
the basis for neurosis. The effect of such thinking 
upon marriage is described. Treatment of neuroti- 
cism in marriage by a direct attack upon these beliefs 
is illustrated —M. M. Reece. 


6063. Galdston, Iago. The family in contem- 
porary society. New York: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1958. 147 p. $3.00,—Introduction and 8 
papers describing the changing stages in health edu- 
cation and the reasons for these changes. These are 
based on family and cultural factors which vary with 
time and place. “More and more the individuals of 
а society react towards relatives . . . in terms of feel- 
ings... . Today confusion permeates all aspects of 
family living. . . . A family approach of diagnosis, 
education, social treatment . . . would be of value in 
supporting the family in its effort . . . to meet the 
unique challenge of our changing society. . . » We 
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have no valid standards for determining ‘normal’ be- 
havior. . . . Current voluntary health programs are 
for the most part disease-centered rather than. con- 
cerned with over-all health. . . . It is time for... 
family-centered education . . . to help families learn 
how to order their own lives so as to live more health- 
fully . . . good health is very much more than just the 
absence of disease."—4M. M. Gillet. 


6064. Glick, P. C., & Carter, Hugh. (United 
States Bureau Census) Marriage partners and edu- 
cational level. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 294— 
300.— "This paper treats differences in marriage pat- 
terns of persons in the United States according to 
their educational level. The marriage patterns dis- 
cussed include trends in the number of marriages, 
age at marriage, stability of marriage, resident and 
nonresident marriages, number of times married, 
broken marriages, and bachelorhood and spinster- 
hood."—G. H. Frank. 


6065. Gold, M., & Slater, C. Office, factory, 
store, and family: A study of integration setting. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 64-74—A detailed 
analysis of the relationships between the economic 
structure and the structure and ideology of the family. 
—G. Н. Frank. 


6066. Goldbrunner, Josef. 
tute, West Berlin, Germany) Cure of mind and 
cure of soul. New York: Pantheon Books, 1958. 
127 p. $2.75.—Depth psychology, especially that of 
Carl Jung, has contributed not only insights, but also 
approaches to the understanding of man’s true nature 
which supplement the understandings which religion 
contributes and provide guides for the richer utiliza- 
tion of the traditional teachings of the church—W, L. 
Wilkins. 

6067. Gordon, Richard E., & Gordon, Katherine 
K. Psychiatric problems of a rapidly growing 
suburb, AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
543-548.—Study of emotional disorders found in pri- 
vate practice (Bergen County, New Jersey) along 
with analysis of records obtained from clinics located 
in a rural (control) county indicated that “living in 
a rapidly growing, poorly integrated suburban com- 
munity is associated with a higher incidence of emo- 
tional disorders, primarily in childbearing women but 
also in other young married women and in young 
married men, as compared with rural living." It is 
suggested that "high geographic, cultural, and eco- 
nomic mobility is associated psychodynamically with 
an attempt at denial of dependence upon parents and 
family and a search for premature, unrealistic inde- 
pendence, with undue emphasis on financial security.” 
These and other findings are discussed in relation to 
community planning —L, А. Pennington, 


6068. Hager, Don J. Religion, delinquency, and 
society. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 16-21—The pressures to 
inject religion into social work are misguided. The 
author questions such practices as religious matching 
of child and adopting parents, and parole require- 
ments that parolees attend religious Services, equating 
delinquency with church absenteeism, etc.—G. Elias, 


6069, Hawkes, G. R., Burchinal, Lee, & Gardner, 
B. (Iowa State Coll.) Size of family and adjust- 
ment of children. Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 
65—-68.—‘The purpose of this paper is to present some 
additional data on size of family and adjustment of 
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children and to compare these results with findings 
of several previous studies. . . . It seems clear from 
the data obtained in this investigation that the large 
family does not necessarily provide the child with a 
more favorable environment for personality develop- 
ment as compared with the family in which there are 
only 2 or 3 children.” Studies of variables such as 
socio-economic status and perhaps age differences . . . 
need to be initiated. There was a suggestion that 
children from smaller families might fare better psy- 
chologically than children from larger families.—M. 
M. Gillet. 

6070. Heath, Robert W. The development of a 
measure of social class identification. Stud. higher 
Educ., Purdue U., 1958, 87(25), 45 p.—The instru- 
ment developed in this study consists of a list of 12 
occupations representative of a wide range of social 
prestige. The respondent indicates whether each oc- 
cupation is more desirable, equally desirable, or less 
desirable than his father’s. Administered to a nation- 
wide sample of high school youth, the author believes 
that the instrument has adequate reliability and 
validity for use in surveys in which an estimate of 
social class based upon the S’s own perception of his 
position in a prestige hierarchy is desired. 43 refer- 
ences.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6071. Howe, Louise P. Effects of the husband’s 
role upon successful or unsuccessful termination 
of pregnancy: Preliminary findings. Soc. Proc. 
Hawaii, 1958, 22, 45-53.—It seems possible that the 
husband's every day behavior can affect the course of 
his wife's pregnancy by influencing her emotional 
equilibrium with consequent hormonal effects. Inter- 
views with 100 women experiencing a fetal death and 
100 with only live births were analyzed from the 
standpoint of the husband's role. Certain suggestive 
differences between groups resulted and these differ- 
ences are discussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 

6072. Howerton, Dorothy K. 
foster boarding families. 
18, 1517 —Abstract. 


6073. Laitman, Morris. Psychodynamic factors 
associated with functional infertility in married 
Couples: A comparative study of psychological 
factors in a group of fertile married couples and a 
group of infertile married couples without a medi- 
cal basis for their condition. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1492.—Abstract, 


6074. Lantz, Н. В. (Southern Illinois U.) Nerv- 
ous stability of parents as reported in a psychia- 
tric sample of one thousand. Marriage fam. Liv- 
ing, 1958, 20, 69-72. 

6075. Laswell, Thomas Ely. Social class and 
stereotyping. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 256-262.— 
The purpose of this study is to explore functional, 
Social class stratification patterns, Data were assem- 
bled from current literature, papers perpared by col- 
lege students, and from interviews of residents in an 
urban community. Items were categorized according 
to 32 value references, and a comparison of frequency 
of items in the categories was made and rank correla- 
tion computed. The data showed most individuals 
have preconceived opinions of social class and these 
are based upon generalization about members of the 
conceptualized social classes. Furthermore, such gen- 
eralizations seem to have no uniformity in agreement 
or in distribution. —M, Muth, 
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6076. Ligon, Ernest M. Parent roles: His and 
hers. Schenectady, New York: The Character Re- 
search Project, 1959. 48 p. $1.25.—This is a chap- 
ter from a larger volume on the Home Dynamics 
Study to be published in the near future. “Several 
hundred fathers and mothers made records of thou- 
sands of their experiences with their children; some 
successful, some unsuccessful. When these were all 
collected and effective methods of scientific analysis 
applied to them, a fairly clear picture of mother's and 
father's roles appeared." Cultural stereotypes of par- 
ents' roles are often incorrect. Techniques are pro- 
vided for helping readers find their unique roles as 
parents.—IV.. A. Koppe. 


6077. Long, Howard Hale. Social stratification 
and the educative process. J. hwm. Relat., 1958, 6 
(2), 33-46.— Caste, class, and race frequently justi- 
fied as the basis for prejudice and discrimination have 
no scientific basis as such. Our educational system 
must make up for the deficiencies in education which 
some Americans suffer because of invidious, ascribed 
statuses which threaten the very heart of the demo- 
cratic orientation.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6078. MacRea, Duncan, Jr. Dimensions of con- 
gressional voting. Berkeley: Univer. California 
Press, 1958. 203-290 p. $3.50.—An analysis of 
legislative behavior based upon the role call votes of 
the Eighty-first Congress. Parallel cumulative scales 
were developed for Democrats and Republicans deal- 
ing with the welfare state, race relations, foreign aid, 
and agriculture. Relations were studied among the 
scales and with other variables such as constituency 
characteristics and the roles assumed by representa- 
tives.—R. L. McCornack. 

6079. National Manpower Council. Work in the 
lives of married women: Proceedings of a confer- 
ence on womanpower. New York: Columbia Uni- 
ver. Press, 1958. xii, 220 p. $475.—Papers given 
at this conference are concerned with the following 
topics: education for the reentry of women into the 
labor force, utilization of older women workers, sup- 
plementary income earned by married women, the ex- 
tent of employment of mothers, and the psychological 
effects upon children who have working mothers. 
The volume includes an extensive review of some of 
the more important psychological literature on the 
subject, including controlled observation situations 
and some deliberate experimentation. Many studies 
report separation as traumatic, particularly for 
younger children, but methods are being suggested 
for minimizing the period during which the child feels 
a sense of deprivation or rejection. Some of the more 
important sociological findings furnished are these: 
30% of women are in the labor force and 50% of 
these are over 40, 60% of working women are mar- 
ried, and 4096 of mothers of school age children are 
working. Women of 50 can find employment as 
easily as those of 20, though not usually in the same 
categories.—H. Winthrop. 

6080. Nesbit, John D. (U. Aberdeen) Intelli- 
gence and family size, 1949-56. Eugen. Rev., 1958, 
49, 201-202.—Family size has decreased from a mean 
of 3.41 in 1949 to 3.05 in 1956. Mean scores for each 
family size (converted into “standardized scores” 
which reveal a comparison of the relative mean scores 
of each family size within the age-groups) show little 
difference between the years, decrease in mean score 
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with increase in family size being evident up to 1956. 
When expressed in correlation coefficients the differ- 
ences are not significant.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


6081. Oates, Wayne E. (Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary) Premarital pastoral care and 
counseling. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press, 
1958. viii, 71 p.—Some characteristics of Baptist 
congregations and marriage, and the pastor's role in 
premarital counseling, are discussed. As preacher 
and teacher, as organizer and administrator, a pastor 
faces such premarital problems as parental disap- 
proval, indecisiveness, religious differences, mental 
illness, sexual control, premarital pregnancy, and cer- 
tain special problems (couples outside the local church 
fellowship, rural counseling, divorced couples).—d. 
Eglash. 


6082. Oates, Wayne E. What psychology says 
about religion. New York: Association Press, 1958. 
128 p. $.50.—Whereas psychology is a young and 
many-sided science, it cannot be said that psychology. 
says thus-and-so about religion. Some types of psy- 
chology, by their very nature, are speechless about 
religion. However, other types of psychology do 
speak clearly about religion; e.g., the psychologies of 
James, Freud, Jung, Fromm, and Allport. Psycholo- 
gists have viewed religion in many ways: as a child- 
ish thing and as a way to maturity, as a sickness and 
as a way to health, as an illusion and as a way to 
reality. If psychology is to contribute significantly 
to the understanding of religion it must go beyond 
its traditional subject matter and methodology. It 
must be a psychology “that tackles big problems and 
seeks methods whereby they may be solved rather 
than tackling small problems because they happen to 
fit the methods of study the psychologist already 
knows about.” A Layman's Reading Course in Psy- 
chology and Religion is presented at the end of the 
yolume.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


6083. Pruyser, Paul W. Religion and psychi- 
atry. Menninger Quart., 1957, 11(3), 2-5.—The 
Menninger Foundation’s interest in the relationships 
of religion and psychiatry is expressed through the 
annual Gallahue Seminar, through а one-semester 
seminar sponsored by the School of Psychiatry for 
its own staff members and other professional people of 
the community, through religious vespers at the С. F. 
Menninger Memorial Hospital, and through partici- 
pation in the clinical training of pastors at the Topeka 
State Hospital and the Kansas Boys Industrial School. 
The Foundation is now considering the establishment 
of a permanent chair of religion in the School of 
Psychiatry —W. A. Varvel. 

6084, Rapoport, Rhona, & Rosow, Irving. An 
approach to family relationships and role per- 
formance. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 209-221. 

6085. Schulze, R. O. (Brown U.) The role of 
economic dominants in community power struc- 
ture. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 3-9.—An analy- 
sis of the relationship of economic leadership and 
sociopolitical leadership in community life.—G. H. 
Frank. 


lumbia basin project. Marriage fam. Living, 19* 
20, 59-64.—" Settlement is a stress situation in which 
the relation of the wife's characteristics to success 
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might be placed in sharpest focus. . . . The relation be- 
tween farm rearing, educational attainment, length of 
marriage, and size of family was investigated. . . . 
The qualities which differentiate the high from the low 
success group are certain attitudes, values and per- 
sonality characteristics which enable the wife to play 
a personally supportive . . . role in helping her hus- 
band meet the many decisions difficulties and frustra- 
tions which arise in developing a new farm."—M. M. 
Gillet. 

6087. Sussman, M. B., Christensen, H. T., Hunt- 
ington, R. M., & Blood, R. O., Jr. (Purdue U.) 
New approaches in family research: A symposium. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 36-52.—Introduc- 
tion by Sussman, “Weakness in methodology is a 
major problem in family research. . . . The following 
3 papers present a few of the new approaches now 
being used in studying family behavior." Christensen 
uses records "as internal checks on the reliability of 
interview data." Huntington combines “sociological 
and psychological techniques . . . for the study of the 
individual’s personality as it relates to marital be- 
havior.” Blood is “concerned with observing be- 
havior. . . . The investigator visits a family several 
times a week . . . records his observations. . . .” 
Sussman concludes "the important thing is to use 
[these methodologies] and modify as needed.” —M. 
M. Gillet. . 

6088. Thompson, J. D., & McEwen, W. 00? 
Pittsburgh) Organizational goals and environ- 
ment: Goal-setting as an interaction process. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 23-31.—An analysis of 
complex governmental organization via concepts in 
complex organizational structure such as a corpora- 
tion.—G. H. Frank. 


6089. Tingue, A. M. (American Foundation of 
Religion and Psychiatry) The minister’s role in 
Marriage preparation and premarital counseling. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 11-17.—Because the 
minister is looked upon as a helping person, his coun- 
seling is sought “regardless of his suitability for coun- 
seling or willingness to be a counselor." The author 
gives 12 suggestions as to procedure in counseling by 
ministers, Some persons who come present medical 
and psychiatric problems which first require diagnosis 
by these experts, although some communities have no 
medical psychiatric facilities. Sermons and study 
courses help determine whether or not the couple is 
entering marriage on a sound basis. The premarital 
interview seeks to explore the emotional needs of 
each partner as revealed by the family background, 
education, „vocation, social adjustment outside the 
family, attitude towards marriage and love, health 
and special crises, spiritual development, ideals and 
attitudes. How the individual handles his problems 
is illustrated by 3 cases.—M. M. Gillet. 

6090. Van Arsdol, M. D., Jr, Camilleri Santo 
Е. & Schmid, Calvin Р. (Ù. Southern California) 
The generality of urban social area indexes. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 277-284.— This research ds 
concerned with the empirical generality of the Sh 
system of social area analysis."—G. H. Frank. 

6091. Wilkening, Eugene A. (uU Wisconsin) 
Joint decision-making in farm families as a func- 
tion of status and role. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 
23, 18/-192.—'. . . this paper utilizes the concepts 
of status and role to explain the extent of joint in- 
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volvement of husband and wife under varying condi- 
tions of size of farm business, indebtedness, and level 
of living. . . . In general, the evidence . . . indicates 
that the roles of husband and wife in decision-making 

. are determined more by their perceived needs of 
farm and household than by culturally determined 
patterns."—G. H. Frank. 

6092. Young, Norman. Political deviancy in the 
adolescent: The adolescent who selects a political 
party different from what he reports to be his 
parents’ political party. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1126.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5056, 5797, 5828, 5845, 5861, 
5877, 6134, 6643, 6886, 7153) 
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6093. Abadi, Mauricio. Interpretación y verbal- 
ización: La comunicación a distancia. [Interpreta- 
tion and verbalization: Distant communication.] Rec. 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 6-10.—Words 
have a magic character, but they are also a log 
instrument and thus may be used antimagically. 
Verbalization may be a defense mechanism related to 
obsessive traits and tending to avoid paranoid and 
depressive anxieties. There is a distance between 
analyst and patient that is handled and controlled by 
verbal communication, which therefore becomes a 
magic tool. The effect of interpretation is to take 
away from some words its magic value—M. Knobel. 

6094. Amado Lévy-Valensi, Eliane. Vérité et 
langage du dialogue platonicien au dialogue psy- 
chanalytique. [Truth and language of the platonic 
dialogue in relation to the psychoanalytic dialogue. ] 
Psychanalyse, 1956, No. 1. 257-274.—The dialogue, 
platonic-socratic or psychoanalytic, maximizes the 
truth-revealing character of language through its 
emphasis on working through unclear views. The 
basic rule of psychoanalysis, transference, and inter- 
pretation have their counterparts in the platonic 
dialogues even as the dialectic and maieutics of the 
latter are matched by features of psychoanalytic prac- 
tice.—E. W. Eng. 

6095. Anon. Mogul "semantic differential" aims 
to provide qualitative research data. Adv. 4 ge, 
1958, 29(36), 3.—Specific example of use of semantic 
differential to provide PSI (product semantic index) 
ior a coffee brand. Illustration of graph, with de- 
scription of transparent overlays for comparison of 
PSI's. Technique is suggested as a means for obtain- 
ing quick, reliable picture of brand or corporate 
image.—D. W. Twedt. 

6096. Asher, James John. An investigation of a 
group of social psychological factors to the impact 
of an educational television program. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1090-1091. Abstract. 


6097. Asher, John William. (U. S. Office Educa- 
tion)  Intelligibility tests: A review of their 
standardization, some experiments, and a new test. 
Speech Monogr., 1958, 25, 14-28.— Previous methods 
of equating multiple choice intelligibility lists were 
investigated, and a method of constructing more pre- 
cisely equated listening intelligibility tests was de- 
veloped. 2 older tests, Waco and Pensacola, were 
evaluated along with a new test, the Purdue 
Voice Communication Laboratory Intelligibility Test. 
Among the conclusions was the inference that printed 
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bu lists od not be considered to be equal 
or experiments involving listening i igibility.— 
DUM g listening intelligibility. 

6098. Barrow, Lionel C., Jr, & Westley, Bruce 
H. Television effects: A summary of the literature 
and proposed general theory. Bull. No. 9. Madison, 
Wisc.: Univer. of Wisconsin Television Laboratory, 
1958. .184 p.—The results of a research project on 
educational television including a review of literature 
and a proposed theory of TV communication are 
presented. The report is divided into 6 chapters 
dealing respectively with the origin and basic assump- 
tion of the research project, a review of other theories, 
relative potency, relative comprehensibility, other ex- 
perimental studies, and the proposed theory and con- 
clusions. The proposed theory on the effectiveness of 
TV and other audio-visual communication states that 
“communication effectiveness depends upon coping 
with interferences which distract attention and inter- 
ferences which mask messages." This is done through 
maximizing both the relative potency of the message, 
and its relative comprehensibility. The book is sup- 
plemented with a bibliography and 2 appendices on 
TV and film studies.—4. Manoil. 

6099. Beliaev, B. V. O vzaimootnoshenii my- 
shleniia, iazyka i rechi. [On the interrelation of 
thinking, language, and speech.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 
4, 11-24.—Language and thinking constitute an indi- 
visible whole, It is necessary, however, to distinguish 
between language as a means of communication and 
language as the process of this communication, that 
is, speech. It is also necessary to distinguish between 
thinking as a mental process and thought as a result 
of thinking. All these phenemena are intercorrelated. 
Language as a means of communication consists of 
words. Each word expresses a conception which is a 
fundamental element of thinking, The fundamental 
form of thought is judgment which finds its expres- 
sion ina sentence. A sentence is the result of speech 
activity while a judgment is the result of thinking. 
The combination of words and the formation of a 
sentence correlate with the formation of new concep- 
tions and with the determination of interrelations 
between them.—/. D. London. 

6100. Bixler, R. H., & Yeager, Н. C, Jr. (U. 
Louisville) It may have begun with “Mama.” 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 471—475.—" ‘Mama’ is a crying 
sound emitted when an infant is distressed, especially 
by hunger. Relief by the nursing mother would have 
been the primary means of reducing aversive stimula- 
tion in pre-historic times, thus providing the necessary 
contingencies for reinforcement. Since ‘Mama’ is a 
designation of mother in most cultures and can be 
traced to the earliest known civilizations, a guide to 
the origin of language is apparent."—C. H. Ammons. 

6101. Borriello, John Francis. A study of the 
relationship between personal value and the selec- 
tion of words presented dichotically at a supra- 
threshold level. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 283.— 
Abstract. 

6102. Brackbill, Yvonne, & Little, Kenneth B. 
(Stanford U.) Factors determining the guessing 
of meaning of foreign words. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 312-318.—6 groups of 40 English- 
speaking Ss judged the equivalence of 50 pairs of 
frequently used English, Chinese, Japanese, and He- 
brew words presented auditorily, audio-visually, and 
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visually. Ss guessed the English equivalent of He- 
brew words and paired Japanese and Chinese, and 
Japanese and Hebrew words at better than chance 
levels. Chinese and Hebrew words were paired sig- 
nificantly below chance levels. Significant interac- 
tions between languages and method of presentation 
were obtained. Results were "interpreted as contrary 
to the hypothesis of a universal phonetic symbolism." 
—R. S. Harper. 

6103. Brown, Roger. Words and things. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. xvi, 398 p. $6.75.—The 
author “deals with language as human behavior and 
seeks to explain it as such." This book “looks for the 
origins of language in the world of children and 
primitives and traces its development into the subtle 
tool of propaganda and advertising that we know 
today. It reconstructs the process of having rounds 
for ideas and looks for the earliest root words with 
which language began.” 260 references.—L. C. Wat- 
kins. 

6104. Brown, Roger W., Leiter, Raymond A. & 
Hildum, Donald C. (Harvard U.) Metaphors 
from music criticism. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 347-352.—“A vocabulary of metaphorical 
terms used to describe voice qualities was drawn from 
the writings of four music critics. The Ss who were 
not well informed about music listened to recordings 
of nine operatic voices and assigned terms from the 
metaphorical vocabulary to these voices. Many of the 
words were used with agreement and discrimination. 
Factor analysis of the results yielded three factors 
[evaluation, potency, activity] similar to those found 
in the more general factor analysis of linguistic mean- 
ing made by Osgood and Suci” —R. S. Harper. 


6105. Carterette, Edward Calvin. The confirma- 
tion of messages in noise: A study of the receiver 
criterion and the repetition of communication 
events. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 306.—Abstract. 


6106. Cesio, Fidias R. El lenguaje no-verbal : 
Su interpretación. [Nonverbal language: Its inter- 
pretation.] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 
110—117.—A fter revealing several aspects of nonverbal 
communication and its doubtless significance, the 
author wonders about the analyst's refusal of using an. 
interpretation of these ways of expression, It seems 
that we want to use only the elements that are more 
familiar to ourselves. The author presents a case in 
which interpretation of nonverbal language was. used, 
and he concludes that by doing it the experiences 
nonverbally expressed are brought to consciousness 
and are thus a help to ego-integration. 17-item bib- 
liography.—M. Knobel. 


6107. Cliff, Norman. 
adjective combinations to their components. 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 284.—Abstract. 


6108. Donnahoe, Alan S. Mass communication 
theory: A macroscopic approach. Journalism 
Quart., 1957, 34, 443-451.—A. macroscopic theory of 
mass communication, “macrocom,” is presented. The 
basic objective of this theory is to maximize circula- 
tion over time and to minimize aggregate probability 
of subscriber loss. Assumptions are: “(1) some 
threshold value of reader satisfaction as a minimum 
required to maintain subscriber status; (2) risk of 
subscriber loss varies inversely with reader satisfac- 
tion. Deduced principles: editors should select items 
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and allocate them by space in such a way as to: (1) 
provide at least the threshold value for as many 
potential readers as possible; and then (2) minimize 
the aggregate probability of subscriber loss among 
readers thus obtained,”—D. E. Meister. 

6109, Feallock, Barbara. (Illinois Children's 
Hosp.-School, Chicago) Communication for the 
non-verbal individual. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1958, 
12(2, Part 1), 60-63, 83.—Through the use of such 
aids to communication as the picture board, word 
board, alphabet board, etc. it is possible to establish a 
greatly enlarged field of communication for the non- 
verbal individual. While the use of such materials 
may require more effort on the part of both the non- 
verbal individual and the recipient of his communica- 
tion, it would appear to be worth the extra effort since 
it will greatly enhance the nonverbal атата оррог- 
tunity for independent living.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6110, Fellows, Erwin W. Propaganda and com- 
munication: A study in definitions. Journalism 
Quart., 1957, 34, 431-442—After a discussion of 
various definitions of propaganda, the author proposes 
a 5-fold classification of communication according to 
content or subject matter and a 6-fold classification 
of communication according to purpose or intent. A 
list of hypotheses stemming from this classification is 
presented.—D, E. Meister, 


6111. Fénagy, Iván. Phonetik und Psychoan- 
alyse: Psychologisches über den Druckakzent. 
[Phonetics and psychoanalysis: Psychology of the 
stress accent.] Psyche, Heidel., 12, 1958, 63-72.—In 
form and content speech mirrors the constant inter- 
play of unconscious impulses and ego. The intensity 
of speech sounds is thus a function of the relationship 
between the strength of unbound impulses and the 
censor. The stress on particular syllables can be 
viewed as a miniature replica of defecation since, 
among other likenesses, it involves a similar action of 
the diaphragm. Other relationships between phonetics 
and libidinal levels are also discussed.—E. IW. Eng. 

6112, Gorman, Margaret. (Catholic U. America) 
The educational implications of the theory of 
meaning and symbolism of general semantics. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. America Press, 
1958. xi, 195 p.—A summary discussion and critique 
of the movement known as general semantics as 
represented by Alfred Korzybski, Wendell Johnson, 
S. L Hayakawa, and others. General semantics is 
stated to have criticized Aristotelian philosophy falsely 
and to have presented a one-sided picture of reality. 
Its "basic metaphysical and epistomological incon- 
sistencies” are evident in the light of Thomistic 
У Its theory of meaning and thinking is 
incomplete. Nevertheless general semanticists have 
raised important educational problems and their teach- 
ings have had some value in the schools. 20-page 
bibliography —J. B. Carroll, 

6113. Greenfeld, М. (0, Massachusetts) An 
experimental rd oper to vocal-verbal conflict. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 251-262.—A method for 
measuring vocal-verbal conflict in speech is described, 
Experimental results based on responses of 192 Ss in 
a complex design varying types and strengths of 
stimulus-response associations, "indicated that on both 
conflict trials response latencies and durations in- 
creased markedly in all 24 treatment combinations. 
Also, conflict produced significant dispersions of the 
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formants. . . . Types, subtypes, and strengths pro- 
duced no differential effects, The failure of strength 
to produce differences in reactions to conflict . . . 
[was felt to be related to lack of] effective differences 
in response strength."—C. Н. Ammons. 

6114. Keidel, W. D. Note on a new system for 
vibratory communication.  Percept. mot. Skills, 
1958, 8, 250.—A system of vibratory communication 
is described. “Speech is stored on a magnetic tape at 
a rate of 15 in./sec. Playback speed is slowed down 
by a factor of approximately 8 (2 in./sec.) The 
frequency range of the speech is shifted from 300 to 
3000 cps (recording) down to from 40 to 400 cps 
(playback). The slow frequencies are fed into a 
special mechanical vibrator . . . the physical features 
of which permit spatial dispersion of the frequencies 
between 40 and 400 cps so that the surface of the 
model sensitive to 40 cps vibrates 30 cm. distant from 
the point of vibration for 400 cps.” Volar forearm 
contact with the vibrating model surface permits a 
DL for frequency discrimination such that words and 
melodies are distinguishable—C. H. Ammons. 


6115, Klier, Sol. The effect of communication 
patterning on the problem-solving function in 
small groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 308- 
309.—Abstract. 


6116. Kumata, Hideya. A factor analytic study 
of semantic structures across three selected cul- 
tures. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1881-1882.— 
Abstract. 

6117. Larsen, Otto N., & Hill, Richard J. Social 
structure and interpersonal communication. Amer. 
J, Sociol., 1958, 63, 497-505.—The flow of informa- 
tion is related to the changing structure of group 
relations, that is, the number of ways in which in- 
formation is spread is dependent upon the social status 
of the communicants at the time a message is sent.— 
К. М, Frumkin, 


_,6118. Mandell, Wallace. Adjustment to military 
life as affected by the rehearsal technique. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2238-2239.—Abstract. 


6119. North, Alvin J. ee) Language and 
communication in group functioning. Group Psy- 
chother., 1957, 10, 300-318.—A general description of 
communication and some misconceptions about com- 
munications form the first portion of this paper. 
Following these introductory remarks is a discussion 
of communication problems as encountered in training 
groups.—R. W. Deming. 

6120. Osgood, Charles E. Saporta, Sol, & Nun- 
nally, Jum C. Evaluative assertion analysis. 
Litera, 1956, 3, 47-102.—"Evaluative assertion anal- 
ysis is a type of content analysis. Its general purpose 
is to extract from a message the evaluations being 
made of significant concepts.” First the analyst 
distinguishes between attitude objects (“signs whose 
evaluative meanings vary extremely with the persons 
producing or receiving them,” e.g., Communists) and 
common meaning items (“signs upon whose evalua- 
tive meanings users of a common language have to 
agree in order to communicate,” e.g., heroes). The 
message is then coded by substituting arbitrary sym- 
bols for the attitude objects, Another analyst trans- 
forms the coded Message into a set of assertions 
connecting the symbols with the common meaning 
items. Computations from these assertions permit 
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evaluation of each symbol. The end product is “an 
evaluative scaling of attitude objects as used in these 
messages,”"—N, M. Ginsburg. 

6121. Pollack, Irwin. Message procedures for 
unfavorable communication conditions. J, Acoust, 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 196-201.—Message procedures, 
designed to improve speech communications under 
extremely unfavorable speech-to-noise ratios, were 
examined, A message procedure based upon the in- 
formational principle of successive selections among 
a reduced number of alternatives was strikingly 
superior to a message procedure based upon the repeti- 
tion of a single selection among a larger number of 
alternatives. Information, alone, is not the entire 
story because message diversity, without change of 
information, may produce nearly equivalent results.” 
—4. Pollack, 

6122. Rosen, George. Dynamic analog speech 
synthesizer. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 201- 
209.—"A dynamically controllable electrical analog of 
the vocal tract capable of synthesizing sequences of 
speech sounds is described. The acoustic transmission 
line between the glottis and lips in the human vocal 
tract is realized electrically by eleven electronically 
controlled variable LC sections plus three fixed sec- 
tions. The analog can be excited by a buzz source to 
simulate the glottal tone, by a noise source inserted at 
various distances from the glottis to simulate the noise 
of turbulence, or by both together. Thus, vowels and 
most consonants can be produced with equal facility 
by the dynamic analog.”—I. Pollack. 

6123. Ruechelle, Randall C. (Colorado State U.) 
An experimental study of audience recognition of 
emotional and intellectual appeals in persuasion. 
Speech Monogr., 1958, 25, 49-58.—Patterns of au- 
dience recognition of persuasive appeals were exam- 
ined. The hypothesis was that if persuasive appeals 
could be classified as emotional or intellectual the 
source, for such classification might be found in ob- 
server recognition of these appeals. The hypothesis 
was negated. The assumption of a clear-cut classifi- 
cation of emotional and intellectual appeals in persua- 
sion had no basis “insofar as the examination under- 
taken in this study was concerned.”—D. Lebo. 

6124. Ullmann, Stephen. The principles of 
semantics. (2nd ed.) New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 346 p. $10.00.—Mainly a reprint of 
the 1951 edition, plus a new chapter on "Recent De- 
velopments in Semantics." Meaning is functionally 
defined as “a reciprocal relation between name and 
sense, which enables them to call up one another... . 
The application of the foregoing definition to the 
various problems of synchronistic and diachronistic 
semantics will form the main theme of the present 
work." The author espouses panchronistic semantics, 
which combines the structural and historical methods 
in an attempt to formulate laws which hold for various 
languages and times. This approach is illustrated by 
an examination of synaesthetic transfer. 435-item 
bibliography.—N. M. Ginsburg. 

6125. Wagley, Charles, & Harris, Marvin. Mi- 
norities in the new world: Six case studies. New 
York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1958. xvi, 320 p. 
$6.00.—The social anthropological approach is used 
to study the phenomena of minority-majority relations 
in its historical and comparative perspective. 6 mi- 
nority groups in the Western Hemisphere—the 
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Indians in Mexico and Brazil, the Negroes in the 
French West Indies and the United States, the Jews 
in the United States, and the French Canadians— 
were selected because they represent 3 racial stocks; 
vary in degree of assimilation into the dominant 
culture; and differ in place, time of origin, and cul- 
ture. Characteristic of all these societies is the pres- 
ence of minority groups and a degree of conflict, 
Whether minorities become assimilated or reach à 
satisfactory pluralistic adjustment, conflict was an 
inevitable aspect of socialization, “Only through 
some measure of conflict will the disabilities of minor- 
ities be removed." 8-page bibliography.—H. E. 
Wright. 


6126. Witryol, S. L., & Kaess, W. A. (U. Con- 
necticut) Individual differences in perception of 
synthetic speech. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 215- 
218.—"A 42-item test for perception of synthetic 
speech was administered twice in close temporal con- 
tiguity to 58 college Ss, who were required to 
identify correctly various combinations of artificially 
produced consonant-vowel sounds, Findings demon- 
strated reliable individual differences for total, voic- 
ing, and place errors, respectively, Data strongly 
suggested independence of voicing and place errors 
which is congruent with two studies in speech percep- 
tion, Implications of individual differences for the 
study of speech perception at simple speech and at 
more complex social levels were discussed.”—C. Н, 
Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 5384, 5659, 5835, 5851, 5875, 
6171, 6185, 6186, 6364, 6511) 
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6127. Arbuckle, D. S, & Wicas, E. A. (pora 
U.) The development of an instrument for the 
measurement of counseling perceptions, J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 304-312.—A detailed description is ` 
given of the procedure followed in “the preparation of 
a free-response instrument which can be used by 
counselor trainees to compare their counseling per- 
ception with that of a group of experts in the field of 
guidance and counseling.” —M. M. Reece. 


6128. Auerbach, Aline B. Varieties of purposes 
and methods in film discussion meetings. Ment. 
Hyg., М. Y., 1957, 41, 396-403.—The goals which 
mental hygiene films seek to achieve should be 
strengthened and extended by the discussion that fol- 
lows the film. Such goals as group unanimity, clarifi- 
cation of ideas, better understanding, may be stressed 
in discussion. Competent discussion leaders are es- 
sential. Not only is skill in handling and ay the 
group important, but a thorough knowledge o the 
subject and the ability to handle pathology in a ale 
that is not threatening to the group or the individuals 
within it, The intelligent combination of film and 
adequate discussion is a valuable aid in helping indi- 
viduals as well as groups to better understanding of 
problems that concern them.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6129. Carter, Richard. The doctor business. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1958. 283 p. $4.00. 
—Written in popular style, this book discusses the 
commercial aspects of medical practice and critically 
examines some policies and practices of the American 
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Medical Association. The author, a reporter, believes 
that the prevailing fee-based relations between private 
physicians and private patients “are scientifically 
obsolescent.” He analyzes selected aspects of the 
availability of health services, cost of medical care, 
and the efficacy of several types of health insurance — 
L. Shatin. 


6130. Cartwright, Desmond S. (0. Chicago) 
Methodology in counseling evaluation. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 263-267.—Problems concerning the 
choice of variables in counseling and means of eval- 
uating them are discussed. The resolution of these 
difficulties into a specific research approach is de- 
scribed.—M. M. Reece. 


6131. Darling, C. Douglas. (Cornell U.) А 
multidisciplinary approach to the solution of stu- 
dent mental health problems. Mental Hyg., N. Y., 
1957, 41, 170-177.—Outlining “the multidisciplinary 
techniques by which sound psychiatric principles can 
be effectively applied in the college,” the author dis- 
cusses several case histories. The use of the psychi- 
atrist, clinical psychologist, and psychiatric social 
worker as a mental health team to provide full mental 
health services on the campus.—M, А. Seidenfeld. 

6132. Davis, Stanley Edward. An investigation 
of client characteristics shown in interview be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1855-1858, — 
Abstract. 


6133. Drasgow, James. (U. Buffalo) Success 
through failure in counseling. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 637-638.—2 college student samples were 
used to study readiness for counseling, with the initial 
emphasis on the client as a person separated from his 
problems. It is hypothesized that a client's initial 
failure to accept counseling may be associated with a 
lack of necessary anxiety, thus the actual experience 
of failure may be needed to motivate some students to 
accept counseling —G. S. Speer. 


6134, Ellis, Albert. Helping troubled people. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1958, 9(82), 33-41.—A marriage 
counselor illustrates the use of family members as 
auxiliary therapists. “Understanding and helping 
others is largely a matter of one's frame of reference. 
. .. If you can avoid having a one-sided frame of 
reference and manage to see things from another's 
vantage point, you can often be of inestimable help 
to him."—4. Eglash. 


6135. Faries, Miriam. Hostility in short-term 
counseling. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 627-628.— 
The techniques of permitting, encouraging, or even 
provoking an expression of aggressive feeling have 
not been sufficiently investigated in short-term coun- 
seling. Some possible reasons are briefly discussed.— 
С. S. Speer. 


6135 %Ееіп, Leah G. (Stanford, Conn.) Re- 
"ligious ођѕегуапсе and mental health: A note. J. 
Pastoral C. ake, 1958, 12, 99-101.—Data accumulated 
on normal айз and mentally sick adults indicate 
that “normal adit samples can be distinguished from 
mentally and етоҹіопаПу sick adult samples better 
than 99 times out of *100 on the basis of the degree of 
religious observance ĉn the childhood home." The 
findings support the hj'Pothesis that "the degree of 
religious observance in tE childhood home plays an 
important role in the mair“tenance of mental health. 
—0. Strunk, Jr. f 
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6137. Fries, Margaret E. Review of the litera- 
ture on the latency period with special emphasis 
on the so-called “normal case.” J. Hillside Hosp., 
1958, 7, 3-16.—Focusing on the “normal” latency pe- 
riod, the author reviews the literature dealing with 
historical aspects, description and significance of the 
period, pathology, and treatment. 65 references.— 
C. T. Bever. 

6138. Harper, Robert A. (Washington, D. C.) 
Neurotic interactions among counselors. J. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 33-38.—A paper presented in a 
symposium on neurotic interaction in marriage coun- 
seling at the 1957 meetings of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Attitudes and patterns held by 
marriage counselors which are considered to be 
neurotic are described. These include defensive at- 
titudes about the need for knowledge of behavioral 
dynamics, the relationship to psychotherapy, and the 
desire for respectability. Other patterns are also 
noted.—M. M. Reece. 


6139. Henry, Jules. (Washington U.) Cultural 
change and mental health. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 
41, 323-326.—"In the anxious and impulse-ridden 
America of today, then, the issue for mental health 
as a public health problem is not so much the 
treatment of diagnosed cases, but rather the pro- 
phylaxis of mass suffering." In developing his views 
regarding the impact of cultural change on mental 
health, Henry points out it is a “problem not of cases 
but of a chronically suffering population” and he 
proposes “that beginning at puberty our citizens begin 
to receive instruction in the handling of each other’s 
problems.”—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


6140. Hobbs, Nicholas. (George Peabody Coll.) 
The compleat counselor. Personnel guid, J., 1958, 
36, 594-602.—The counselor has matched social re- 
quirements reasonably well as diagnostician therapist, 
researcher, psychologist and teacher, but needs to be- 
come much more involved in social problems in 
general.—G. S. Speer. 


6141. Holt, Robert R. (Research Center for 
Mental Health, NYU) Clinical and statistical pre- 
diction: A reformulation and some new data. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 1-12—A discussion 
of the controversy aroused by P. E. Meehl's Clinical 
Versus Statistical Prediction, in which the writer 
analyzes the predictive process and suggests the 
remedies as he sees them. “We should try to find the 
optimal combination of actuarially controlled methods 
and sensitive critical judgment for any particular 
predictive enterprise. . . . We can do this only if 
clinically and statistically oriented workers . . . seek 
to learn from each other.” 16 references.—M. M. 
Gillet. 

6142. Hunt, Raymond G. et al. Some dem- 
ocratic factors in conforming behavior. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1958, 42, 196-198.— This study was de- 
signed to explore conforming behavior using the Asch 
group pressure experiment method as a function of 
income level, sex, and religious affiliation. 20 female 
and 21 male college students volunteered as 55. Соп- 
forming behavior was found more often among Ss 
with family incomes above $5000 per year, than below 
this figure. The chi square 5.82 was reliable at the 
02 level of confidence, Sex and religious affiliation 
were not found significantly related to conforming 
behavior. The authors suggest that future studies 
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might benefit by controlling social class factors.—M. 
Muth. 


6143. Lawton, George. Neurotic interaction be- 
tween counselor and counselee. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1958, 5, 28-33.— Paper read in a symposium at the 
annual meetings of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation in New York in 1957. Various types of 
neurotic interaction between counselor and counselee 
which interfere with therapeutic effectiveness are con- 
sidered. The necessity for the counselor to know his 
own problems is stressed.—M. M. Reece. 


6144. Levinson, Harry. Social action for mental 
health. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 353-360.—5 
phases for social action for mental health are de- 
scribed. They are: explanation, investigation, mobil- 
ization, legislation, and sustentation. The need for 
keeping the problems of mental health continually 
before the public as a means of assuring public sup- 
port is stressed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6145, Levitt, Morton, & Rubenstein, Ben O. 
(Wayne U. Coll. Medicine) The fate of advice: 
Examples of distortion in parental counseling. 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 213-216.—The concept 
that parents profit from advice given about their 
children who are in treatment is open to serious ques- 
tion. Advice that “runs counter to the unconscious 
defenses of parents and that threatens their own 
psychological adjustment is likely to be rejected.” 
The authors point out that such advice is threatening 
to “the neurotically-continuing nature of the symbiotic 
attachment between child and parent.” It is therefore 
recommended that the giving of advice be postponed 
until the “unconscious meaning of the child to each 
parent” is established—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6146. Lumpkin, Margaret Catherine. Camp 
counseling success as related to certain measured 
attitudes towards campers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1849.—Abstract. 


6147. McGinnies, Elliott; Lana, Robert, & 
Smith, Clagett. (U. Maryland) The effects of 
sound films on opinions about mental illness in 
community discussion groups. J. appl. Psychol., 
1958, 42, 40-46.—One or more sound films on mental 
illness were shown to adult community groups with 
or without group discussion, and before-and-after 
attitude tests were administered to evaluate opinion 
changes. “...a single mental health film did not 
produce significant changes in opinions toward mental 
illness in groups,” with or without group discussion. 
A series of three films, however, induced signifi- 
cant shifts of opinion in the directions intended by the 
film content. Degree of . . . change was no greater 
in groups which had discussed the films than in 
groups which had not held discussions.”—P. Ash. 


6148. Meehl, Paul E. (U. Minnesota) When 
shall we use our heads instead of the formula? J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 268-273.— The statistical 
vs. clinical prediction issue as applied to daily clinical 
decisions. The problem of pragmatic decisions, the 
theoretical derivation of novel patterns, and the rela- 
tionship of nonfrequentist probability and rational 
action are considered.—M. M. Reece. 

6149. Meng, Heinrich. (Ed.) Psychohygienische 
Vorlesungen. [Lectures in mental hygiene.] Basel, 
Switzerland: Benno Schwabe, 1958. xii, 447 р. $7.00. 
—In this revised edition of the editor's 1939 text “an 
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attempt is made . . . to familiarize the reader with 
the objective foundations of our discipline by means 
of descriptions of the practice and the theory . . . of 
the mental hygienist.' In view of the expanded scope 
of mental hygiene contributions by physicians, psy- 
chologists, biologists, criminologists, experts in law 
and theology are included. The 40 lectures are sub- 
divided in sections dealing with: “Psychological 
Foundations and General Aspects" (H. Meng, E. 
Stern, P. Federn, Е. Kallmann, and Н. Strotzka) ; 
“Individual Mental Hygiene" (E. Stern, C. Haffter, 
H. Meng, E. E. Krapf, J. H. Schultz, and P. Federn) ; 
and “Social and Cultural Aspects" (В. Stokvis, E. 
Stengel, H. Meng, J. Janner, F. Lickint, P. Kielholz, 
С. Benedetti, M. Tramer, Н. К. Gautschi, Р, Reiwald, 
F. Brockington, A. Friedemann, O. Riggenbach, E. E. 
Krapf, E. Stern, and Н. van Oyen). 12-page bibliog- 
raphy.—A. Kapos. 

6150. Murstein, Bernard I. (Louisiana State U.) 
Attitudes of parents of hospitalized children to- 
ward doctors, nurses, and husbands: The con- 
struction of three scales. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
184-186.—The author presents 3 Thurstone-type 
scales to measure the favorableness of parents of 
hospitalized children towards doctors, nutses, and hus- 
bands. Ss were 31 mothers and 9 fathers. ‘The state- 
ments with their median and Q values are given.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

6151. Pruyser, Paul W. Is mental health pos- 
sible? Bull. Menninger Clin., 1958, 22, 58-66.—Our 
position toward mental health and mental illness will 
depend on what sort of philosophy we have concerning 
man. Mental health is highly relevant to values but 
the relationship is complex. Mental health is possible 
in the way that values are possible. In the hierarchy 
of values loyality to reality outranks the desire for 
health—W, A. Varvel. 

6152. Ryan, W. Carson. (U. North Carolina) 
Mental health in education. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 626.—The past year’s works as they pertain 
to mental health in education are briefly reviewed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

6153. Schnitt, Robert C. Areal mobility and 
mental health on Oahu. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 
115-118.— This study investigates the relationship 
between mental hospitalization and long- and short- 
term mobility for each of the 42 Oahu census tracts. 
Results show little association between long-term 
hospitalization rates and mobility but a somewhat 
closer association between short-term mobility and 
hospitalization rates, with a correlation .30 and sig- 
nificant at the 5% level. The author concludes that 
the correlations between mental health and mobility 
are negligible and seem especially unimpressive in 
comparison with the coefficients of other variables 
associated with mental health.—M. Muth. 

6154. Schottland, Charles I. (United States Dept. 
Health, Educ., Welfare, Washington, D. С.) The 
mental health implications of social legislation. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 112-122 —The 
mental health implications of social legislation are 
discussed under the headings of the role of social 
legislation in promoting mental health, what has social 
legislation done to better man's lot, forces hindering 
the effectiveness of social legislation, what can we do 
to enable social legislation to more effectively preserve 
and promote mental health.—R. E. Perl. 
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6155. Scott, William A. (U. Colorado) Re- 
search definitions of mental health and mental 
illness. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 29-45.—The con- 
ceptual and methodological difficulties involved in 
each of the various categories of definitions of mental 
health outlined in this review are discussed. Sugges- 
tions for further research are presented.—W. J. 
Meyer. 


6156. Stern, Erich. Arzt und Patient in der 
Gegenwart. [Physician and patient today.] Munich, 
Germany: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1958, 245 p. DM 
11.50.—In this essay on the psychology of the physi- 
cian-patient relationship in our society, the author 
surveys the moral impact of social, technological, and 
cultural changes. He discusses voluntary and man- 
datory health insurance, the roles of hospitals and 
clinics, and the increasing costs of medical care, while 
strongly reiterating the humanistic aspects of the 
Hippocratic Oath. 125 references—H. P. David. 


6157. Stetsky, B. A. (VA Hosp., Durham, N. C.) 
Counseling research in the hospital setting. J. 
counsel. Psychol. 1957, 4, 287-290.—Research in 
hospital counseling is reviewed. Needed research 
studies are described.—M. M. Reece. 


6158. Szatman, Alexander. Special mental health 
problems of refugees. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 
361-362.—Discussing the problems of the refugee 
with particular reference to the Hungarian revolution, 
Szatman discusses the problems of: shifting from 
irrational to rational authority, the time factor in 
acclimatization, reintegration of values, and the eval- 
uation of social roles as potential sources of insecurity 
and anxiety in the refugees.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6159. Thorne, Frederick C. (Brandon, Vt.) 
Life record criteria of psychological health. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 123-132.—"'This paper pre- 
sents the results of a long-term longitudinal study of 
the life records of 25 persons originally selected as 

s being outstandingly healthy. The period of psycho- 
logical observation on which the results are based 
averaged 17.6 years for 15 males and 17.4 years for 
10 females. , . . Four pilot studies were undertaken 
to empirically identify some behavior characteristics 
and personality dimensions of psychologically healthy 
persons... . It is concluded that life history data 
constitute some of the most valid criteria of psycho- 
logical health, representing . . . the actual record or 
substance of what the person has been. Several types 
of life record criteria are suggested and incorporated 
in a Psychological Health Index which reflects &ve 
of the more important frames of measurement. 
Among them are freedom from chronic mental dis- 
order, stable work history, broad range of vocational 
and avocational interests, and stable conduct as re- 
flected by thrift, sobriety and absence of asocial of- 
fenses.”—L, B. Heathers, 


6160. Trehub, Arnold, & Scherer, Isidor W. 
(VA Hosp., Northampton, Mass.) The clinical ap- 
plication of sequential analysis. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 86-89.— The authors describe some of the 
uses and advantages in clinical research of sequential 
analysis.—L. B. Heathers. 


6161. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) "Theoretical 
principles underlying the counseling process. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 3-10.—""This . . . is one 
counselor's selection from the dominant personality 
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theories of our time of a few of the concepts she has 
found essential to her understanding of the people 
with whom she works, and her attempt to bring them 
together into an organized whole.” ‘The central con- 
cept is of a developmental process.—M. M. Reece. 


6162. Voss, Lawrence E. (Methodist Community 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich.) Using a religious 
counselor in an institution. J. Pastoral Care, 1958, 
12, 94-98.—The director of a community day care 
center describes how she utilizes a counselor trained 
in both psychological counseling and theology.—O. 
Strunk, Jr. 


6163. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Twentieth century 
milestones in clinical psychology, special educa- 
tion, and mental hygiene. Spec. Educ. Rev., 1957, 
14(4), 39 p.—The first part is heavily autobiograph- 
ical. The last part consists of brief descriptions of or 
allusions to 24 more recent developments in clinical 
psychology and special education.—T. E. Newland. 


6164. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Some personal 
comments on the development of clinical psychol- 
ogy. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 413-420.—The author 
reviews the development of clinical psychology as a 
profession through tracing the early development of 
psychological clinics, elaborating on some of the prob- 
lems and issues growing out of the earliest application 
of tests in the area of differential diagnosis of mental 
deficiency, and commenting on the spread of services 
and the profession's efforts to meet the question of 
training and competency.—B. W. Camp. 


6165. Wedge, Bryant M. (Yale U.) Develop- 
ing a college mental hygiene service. Ment. Hyg., 
NY, 1957, 41, 386-395:—А discussion of the devel- 
opment of the college mental hygiene program with 
particular emphasis on the program at Yale Univer- 
sity for student mental hygiene.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 


6166. Wyatt, Frederick. (1027 E. Huron St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) Clinical psychology. “Amer. J, 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 597-598.—Recent advances in 
clinical psychology are indicated by reflections from 
the past year's major publications in Europe and 
America,.—N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 5197, 5796) 
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6167. Abramovitz, A. B. (Wisconsin State Board 
Health, Madison. Methods and techniques of 
consultation. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 
126-133.—Methods of consultation. with groups of 
teachers, public health nurses, instructors of nursing, 
and community laymen are discussed from the point 
of view of the child guidance division of a state health 
department. The deliberate avoidance of psychother- 
apy is one of the basic principles of consultation. It 
is a very slow teaching-learning process that must be 
approached as a voluntary experience.—R. E. Perl. 


6168. Adams, J. Stacy. Interviewing proced- 
ures: A manual for survey interviewers. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: Univer. North Carolina Press, 1958. 
viii, 56 р. $1.00.—This is a short manual intended to 
be useful to all survey interviewers. Basic general 
principles and procedures: of interyiewing are pre- 
sented, and the rationale behind them is also discussed. 
Successive chapters discuss the interview as a com- 
munication process, describe the phases of an inter- 
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view survey, discuss interviewing, consider sampling 
problems, and analyze kinds and sources of interview 
bias.—G. S. Speer. 


6169, Babchuck, Nicholas, & Gordon, C. Wayne. 
(U. Rochester) The child as a prototype of the 
naive informant in the interview situation. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 196-198.—The point is made 
that previous research which obtained information 
through interview techniques did not in general utilize 
subadult samples. It was demonstrated herein that 
children could be used, and that they did give reliable 
information.—G. H. Frank. 


6170. Baranger, Willy. Interpretación e ide- 
ología (sobre la regla de abstención ideológica.) 
[Interpretation and ideology (on the ideological ab- 
stention rule).] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 
14, 13-19.—Any interpretation opens a future for the 
patient and therefore it is difficult to stick to the rule 
that the analyst should avoid the presentation of his 
ideological bias. The inapplicability of the rule and 
some possible solutions are presented.—M. Knobel. 


6171, Beneviste, Emile. Remarques sur la fonc- 
tion du langage dans la découverte freudienne. 
[ Remarks on the function of language in the Freudian 
discovery.] Psychanalyse, 1956, No. 1. 3-16.— 
Though psychoanalysis has considered language as 
personal expression, as communication, and as his- 
torical definition, Freud concentrated on fallacious 
parallels between the “language of the dream" and the 
language of primitives. One might rather view un- 
conscious symbolism as simultaneously infra- and 
supra-linguistic, despite the existence of many par- 
allels between the stylistic devices of language and 
the mechanisms of unconscious symbolism.—E. W. 
Eng. 

6172. Campo, Vera. Іа interpretación de la 
entrevista con los padres en el análsis de ninos. 
[Interpretation of interviews with parents during 
child analysis.] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 
14, 129-133.—M. Klein’s criteria are followed and the 
child analyst uses the material that the parents bring 
to him in his next session with the child. Report of 
the facts and interpretation are then provided. By 
doing it, the analyst avoids the child's fears of 
"secrecy" and helps to overcome persecutory traits. 
Usually new material comes about and these new 
elements, often related to an oedipal situation, primal 
scene, etc. are analyzed. Parents ask for the interview 
because they feel threatened by the child's changes, 
and many times it is the child himself who manages, 
directly or indirectly, "to send" his parents to the 
therapist.—M. Knobel. 


6173. Coleman, Jules V. (Yale U. School of 
Medicine) Motivation of the volunteer in the 
health and welfare fields. Mental Hyg., 1957, 41, 
217-221.—A philosophic evaluation of the motivating 
factors in volunteer activity especially as it applies to 
the health agency. Included is a suggested method 
for small group discussions which may lead to a 
better role definition with greater opportunity for 
fulfillment of his needs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6174. Driver, Helen I. Counseling and learning 
through small-group discussion. Madison, Wisc.: 
Monona Publications, 1958. 464p. $7.00.—This book 
contains 2 sections. Section I, “Multiple Counseling,” 
by Driver, contains chapters grouped under the topics 
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of organization, leadership, and techniques and mate- 
rials, An appendix contains summaries of 15 mul- 
tiple-counseling projects. Section II includes 39 
articles by various authors; 36 articles describe 
projects dealing with adjustment of school children, 
college orientation, professional training, community 
mental health, and group psychotherapy. Each sec- 
tion includes an extensive bibliography, that for 
Section II shows 599 entries in 5 categories.—B. yp. 
Jensen, 

6175. Gay, Eleanor. Collecting data by case 
recording. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 76-80.—The re- 
searcher will encounter difficulty in getting the orderly 
information he needs from casework records because 
they are compiled with casework and agency needs 
in mind, and not with the orderliness required of 
research.—G. Elias. 

6176. Gildea, Margaret C.-L., Domke, Herbert 
R., Mensh, Ivan N., Buchmueller, А. D., Glidewell, 
John C., & Kantor, Mildred B. (4500 W. Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.) Community mental health 
research: Findings after three years. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 970-976.—This is a review of 3 
years of work on a research project designed to eval- 
uate the mental health program of the St. Louis 
County Health Department. Work to date is sum- 
marized and future directions are indicated.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6177. Grinberg, Leon.  Perturbaciones en la 
interpretación por la contraidentificación proyec- _ 
tiva. [Perturbations of interpretation caused by 
projective counter-identification.] Rev. Psicoanal., 
Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 23-28.—“Projective counter- - 
identification designates the result of an excessive 
projective identification in the patient, not consciously 
perceived by the analyst, who, in consequence, finds 
himself ‘led’ passively into playing a role which the 
analysand, in an active, although unconscious manner, 
has ‘forced’ into him." Some cases in which this 
situation perturbs the interpretative process are pre- 
sented.—M. Knobel. 

6178. Hall, Bernard H., & Wheeler, Winifred. 
The patient and his relatives: Initial joint inter- 
view. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 75-80.—The authors have 
been using joint initial interviews in the Menninger 
Clinic attended by the incoming patient, his close 
relatives, the psychiatrist, and social worker. Many 
advantages of this procedure, as against the ordinary 
routine incoming casework interview, are cited. This 
joint interview gives the therapists first hand oppor- 
tunity to observe the patient interacting with his close 
relatives and to manipulate his close relationships to 
further therapy —G. Elias. 

6179. Hamburger, Walter W. (0. Rochester) 
The occurrence and meaning of dreams of food 
and eating: I. Typical food and eating dreams of 
four patients in analysis. Psychosom. Med,, 1958, 
20, 1-16.—Analysis of 229 food and eating dreams 
revealed a similarity of manifest content and latent 
meanings. The most "prominent latent meanings 
were (a) as a regressive substitute gratification 
(oral) for genital satisfaction, and (b) as a symbol of 
pregenital fixations on maternal love, support, and 
reward." It is suggested that serial studies of repeti- 
tive dreams during psychoanalysis might prove to be 
a useful methodological research approach to psycho- 
analysis.—L. A. Pennington, 
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6180. Hart, Walter C. Use of a clinical psychol- 
ogist in a casework agency. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 42- 
49.—A. social worker-dominated agency found that a 
clinical psychologist could help by: providing supple- 
mentary understanding of the patient's dynamics and 
intellect, rendering vocational and educational coun- 
seling, and by supplying helpful consultation to a 
caseworker handling a patient when psychiatric con- 
sultation is not available.—G. Elias. 

6181. Heilbrunn, Gert. Comments on a common 
form of acting out. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 

.—"A report of three clinical instances demon- 
strated the use of well-defined, adverse reality situa- 
tions as formidable defenses in psychoanalysis. The 
mobilization of infantile conflicts in the transference 
stimulated dramatization of repressed instinctual im- 
pulses. The repetition compulsion of past experi- 
ences, or their derivatives, was motivated by the hope 
of gaining gratification of persistent (ego-alien) in- 
fantile strivings."—L. N. Solomon, 

6182. Hotkins, Albert S, Kriegsfeld, M, & 
Sands, Rosalind M. An interview group therapy 
program for the waiting-list problem. Soc. Wk., 
1958, 3, 29-34.—Parents, whose children were wait- 
ing to be called for treatment by a psychological 
clinic, attended weekly discussions of family prob- 
lems. These meetings helped inform the parents re- 
garding what they did to contribute to the children’s 
problems; and the clinic obtained first hand knowl- 
edge of the kind of family relations that affected the 
development of the patient children.—G. Elias, 

6183, Hyppolite, Jean. Commentaire parlé sur 
la Verneinung de Freud. [Spoken commentary on 
Freud's "Negation."] Psychanalyse, 1956, No. 1; 
29-39,—Freud’s essay on “Negation” shows how the 
intellectual, concretizing level of experience emerges 
out of the affective, pleasure-bound level, Through 
an analysis of the dynamics of negation, first at the 
primary level, then at the secondary level, the evolu- 
tion of judgment and thought from primary affective 
dynamics may be followed. ‘This understanding of 
the ego as the “negation of negation” or “denegation” 
is of central importance for understanding the role of 
the defenses in neurosis and their resolution in psy- 
choanalysis. The paper is preceded (17-28) and fol- 
lowed (41-58) by the comments of Jacques Lacan on 
current failures to understand the dialectical charac- 
ter of the defenses and the resulting errors in tech- 
nique.—E. W. Eng. 

6184, Kraemer, W. Р. The dangers of unrecog- 
nized counter-transference. J. analyt. Psychol., 
1958, 3, 29-41.—Some Observations are made regard- 
ing the concept and nature of the counter-transfer- 
ence, An example is given in which a. strong counter- 
transference attachment was not recognized by the 
therapist, and therefore led to failure in the analysis 
of a patient. Awareness of the counter-transference 
and related problems in Social, pastoral, and similar 
work is regarded as essential.—O, Strunk, Jr. 

6185. Lacan, Jacques. Fonction et champs de 
la parole et du langage en psychanalyse. [Func- 

tion and field of speech and language in psychoanaly- 
sis.] Psychanalyse, 1956, No. 1, 81-166.—It is im- 
portant to emphasize the central position of speech 
and language phenomena in psychoanalysis in order 
to ensure the continued development of psychoanaly- 
sis along the most productive lines established by 
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Freud. Topics treated are: empty and full speech 
in the psychoanalytic realization of the subject ; sym- 
bol and language as structure and limit of the field 
of psychoanalysis; the resonances of interpretation 
and the experienced time of the subject in psycho- 
analytic technique. Delivered as a paper at Rome in 
1953 on the occasion of the formation of the new 
Société Frangaise de Psychanalyse, separately from 
the Société Psychoanalytique de Paris.—E. W. Eng. 


6186. Lagache, Daniel Sur le polyglottisme 
dans l'analyse. [On polyglot analysis.] Psychana- 
lyse, 1956, No. 1, 167-178.—In psychoanalyses involv- 
ing the use of 2 or more languages, the analysand's 
change of language and the context of this change 
indicate changes of resistance, transference, and 
phantasy activity. The "mother tongue" alone af- 
fords perhaps the only, but most strongly defended, 
access to primitive conflicts, the “language of choice" 
is that of the ego ideal, strongly defensive, while the 
"everyday language" most oíten affords the oppor- 
tunity of realizing a realistic compromise.—E. W. 
Eng. 

6187. Lesher, Thomas Morris. Anxiety reduc- 
tion as a function of musically controlled projec- 
tion rate. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 286.—Ab- 
stract. 


6188. Mayo, Leonard W. (Ass. Aid Crippled 
Children, NYC) Rehabilitation and social work. 
J. Rehabilit., 1958, 24, 4-5, 15.—There is an intimate 
functional relationship between social work as a pro- 
fession and the rehabilitation process. The need for 
recognition of the social worker as an integral part 
of any program of rehabilitation and the equally im- 
portant need for the social worker to recognize her 
role in this growing field of patient care is strongly 
emphasized.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6189. Mitchell, Grace W. Casework with the 
school child, Soc, Wk., 1957, 2, 77-83.—Summarizes 
the writer’s version of the aims, technics, and han- 
dling of casework therapy with problem school chil- 
dren.—G, Elias, 


6190. Muthard, John Edward. The relative ef- 
fectiveness of larger units used in interview analy- 
Sis. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1497-1499 —Ab- 
stract, 


6191. Peck, Harris B. 
Delinquency: A laboratory for public health psy- 
chiatry, Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 134—145. 
—The ayer gn between socioeconomic data and 
psychodynamic phenomena have relevance for the 
field of public health Psychiatry. Psychiatry must 
move on from its preoccupation with individual symp- 
tomatology and the end products of pathology and 
begin to pay some attention to the process itself. The 
clinical Study of small groups can be a bridge between 
the sociological-anthropological approach on the one 
hand and individual psychoanalytical and clinical psy- 
chological work on the other. The Multidisciplinary 


roup Interview Procedure has proven to be a help- 
ful tool—R. Е, Р, 


егі. 
6192. Perron, R, & de Gobineau, H. La con- 
tribution d'Alfred Binet à l'étude de l'écriture. 
[ Alfred Binet's contribution to the study of hand- 
writing.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 267-286.— 
To achieve objectivity in his graphological research, 
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Binet used methods of blind analysis and sought to 
eliminate all clues other than the handwriting itself. 
He made 5 principal points as to methods of work: 
all statements should be experimentally verified, de- 
scriptions of writing should be systematic and precise, 
analyses should be quantitative, procedures should 
permit of agreement among specialists, and interpre- 
tation should be based on a rational synthesis of the 
facts. Today there is the need for the collaboration 
between psychologists and graphologists which Binet 
‘proposed 50 years ago.—W. W. Wattenberg. 


6193. Pichon Riviere, Arminda A. La inclusién 
de los padres en el cuadro de la situación analítica 
y el manejo de esta situación a través de la in- 
terpretación. [Inclusion of parents in the analytic 
situation and management of this Situation through 
interpretation.] Rev. Psicoanal,, Buenos Aires, 1957, 
14, 137-143.—In small-children analysis the beginning 
interviews may have to take place with one of the 
parents present. It is suggested that direct and im- 
mediate interpretations should be made to the child 
from the very beginning of the analysis. Child and 
parent should be considered a unit and verbal or non- 
verbal communications that happen during the session 
should be interpreted to the child. The author illus- 
trates her technique with the case of a 4-year-old boy 
who killed his cousin only a few months old.—M. 
Knobel, 


6194, Porter, E. H., Jr. (RAND Corp, Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Clients’ evaluations of services at 
the University of Chicago Counseling Center. J. 
counsel. Psychol. 1957, 4, 274-282,—A sample of 
clients for a 4-year period made judgments about the 
help that was obtained from the center. The results 
indicate a favorable attitude and show that "a train- 
ing center can operate a service valued in the com- 
munity.” Other characteristics of the client group 
are noted.—M. M. Reece. 


6195, Racker, G. T. de. Consideraciones sobre 
la formulación de la interpretación. [Considera- 
tions on the formulation of interpretation.] Rev. 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 39-43. 


6196. Ripple, Lillian. Factors associated with 
continuance in casework services. Soc. Wk., 1957, 
2, 87-94.—Among the casework agency clients with 
external problems, continuance in treatment was most 
dependent on ability of the agency to help with the 
external problem. In cases involving inner emotional 
problems, the most important factor in continuance in 
therapy was the attitude towards continuance of the 
patient's close relatives and friends. Those with ex- 
ternal problems were least likely to continue in 
therapy.—G. Elias, 


6197. Ross, J. H. The initial interview. Psycho- 
analysis, 1957, 5(4), 46-57.—According to the newer 
point of view the therapist listens and encourages the 
patient to reveal his problems in his own way to an 
understanding and emphatic person rather than to an 
impersonal fact-gatherer. The initial interview as 
well as subsequent sessions is an emotional communi- 
cation in which everything verbal and nonverbal has 
meaning for patient and therapist. Words may be 
confirmed or denied by other means of communica- 
tion.—D. Prager. 


6198. Routh, Thomas A. (Florida Council for 
the Blind, Tampa.) Counseling an anxious client. 
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Counseling, 1958, 16(1), 2-4.— Discusses the causes 
of anxiety and how clients undergoing counseling 
frequently reveal their anxieties, Points out how 
counselors can help clients understand and handle 
anxieties —F. Costin. 

6199, Saslow, George; Matarazzo, Joseph D., 
Phillips, Jeanne S., & Matarazzo, Ruth G. (Har- 
vard Medical School)  Test-retest stability of in- 
teraction patterns during interviews conducted 
one week apart. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 295-302,—Using a standardized psychiatric inter- 
view, a single examiner interviewed 20 patients in 
test-retest interviews 7 days apart. Interaction was 
measured with Chapple’s interaction chronograph. 
Interaction patterns are stable over the test period, 
and "can be predictably modified . . . by planned 
changes in the interviewer's behavior."—R. S. Harper. 

6200. Szasz, Thomas 5. Psychoanalysis as 
method and as theory. Psychoanal. Quart, 1958, 
27, 89-97.—'"'The multiple and misleading uses to 
which the designation 'psychoanalysis' is applied 
raises the question whether some persistent confusions 
about it might be clarified by a more precise definition 
of the subject. Reasons are briefly presented to show 
the increasing need for sharp differentiation between 
psychoanalysis as a theory and as a method... , The 
proposal is made that the word. 'psychoanalysis' be 
used only to denote an expanding area of science 
(‘theory’).”—L. №. Solomon, 

6201. Williams, Carter C., & Wien, Janet. The 
casework letter. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 55-61,—Case- 
workers can help their patients by correspondence, 
especially when personal interviews are impossible or 
ineffective, —G. Elias. 


(See also Abstract 6094) 
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6202. Altrocchi, John, & Rosenberg, B. б. (U. 
California) A new sorting technique for diagnos- 
ing brain damage. J. clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 36-40, 
—"The Yacorzynski Block Technique allows a, sub- 
ject to use eight categories of shape, color, size, and 
area in sorting 16 blocks into four groups of four, 
The test is objectively scored by the number of sort- 
ings achieved, Tentative norms and scoring criteria 
were developed in pretesting. The YBT and three 
WB subtests were administered to four groups of hos- 
pitalized male patients. The technique did not dis- 
criminate between 19 deteriorated ‘process’ schizo- 
phrenics (sometimes considered organic) and 19 de- 
teriorated paretics matched for age and severity of 
malfunctioning. It significantly discriminated, in а 
manner useful for clinical diagnosis, 28 organic from 
12 non-organic patients on a neurology ward, Time 
to achieve the first two sortings was significantly dif- 
ferent for the last two groups. The test thus tenta- 
tively appears useful in the detection of organicity. 
—L. B. Heathers. 

6203. Altus, W. D. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) Group Rorschach and Q-L discrepancies on 
the ACE. Psychol., Rep., 1958, 4, 469.—"10 colle; e 
men with ACE Q scores two sigmas above their 
scores and 10 college men with L scores two sigmas 
above their Q were administered the group Rorschach. 
The two groups were non-significantly different in 
mean ACE total score, being only 2.80 apart. . . - 
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[From analysis of the Rorschach data] it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that the verbalist (high-L per- 
son) tends, regardless of sex, to produce more human 
movement responses on the Rorschach than the quan- 
titatively oriented ( high-Q) person produces. Fur- 
ther Q-L differentiae, true of both sexes, must await 
further research."—C, H. Ammons. 


6204. Applezweig, Mortimer H., Dibner, Andrew 
S, & Osborne, Raymond L. (Connecticut Coll.) 
PEAQ: A measure of Psychopathic behavior. Í. 
clin, Psychol, 1958, 14, 26-30.—A 140-item true- 
false screening questionnaire for psychopathic be- 
havior, the Personal Experience and Attitude Ques- 
tionnaire, is described. Total Score on the measure 
is highly reliable and discriminates at a highly sig- 
nificant level between diagnosed psychopathic and con- 
trol samples. The use of à cutting score permits cor- 
rect identification of 77% of the psychopathic group 
and 80% of a control sample. The 95 psychopathic 
Ss were either prison inmates diagnosed as Pds or 
alcoholics diagnosed as either primary or secondary 
alcoholics; the 114 controls were trade school stu- 
dents, enlisted Navy submarine candidates, or college 
sophomores, The Pd groups did not differ from each 
other on the test but each differed very significantly 
from each of the C groups. The trade school group 
differed significantly from the college group in the 
expected direction. The cutting score used was de- 
veloped on half the Ss and tested on the remaining Ss, 
—L. B. Heathers. 


6205. Armitage, 
(VA Hosp., Battle 
vue chan 


phrenic and non-psychotic patients was determined by 
correlating initial test achievement with test perform- 
ance on a subsequent hospitalization, Deficit occur- 
ring in unclassified, paranoid schizophrenics and non- 
psychotic patients in the interval between tests was 
investigated by means of a factorial design with diag- 
nosis, subjects’ ages ‘апі intervening time between 
In general, test-retest correla- 
tions are similar to those found in reliability studies, 
the three diag- 
Tespect to changes on various 
Wechsler-Bellevue measures.”—L, B. Heathers, 


6206, Beizmann, Cécile, Perception fragmen- 
taire du contenu dans le Rorschach. [Human and 
animal details in the content of the Rorschach.] Psy- 
chol. Franc., 1957, 2, 85-91.—100 children between 
3 and 8 years of age are compared as to the fre- 
quency of their Hd and Ad responses, The results 
are compared with the norms reported by L. В, 
Ames and H. Wallon and those obtained from deaf- 
mutes as reported in a former article by the author, 
Conclusions are: (a) Hd and Ad responses decrease 
with age. They are therefore a sign for perceptual 
immaturity, decreasing naturally with age, (b) 
Adolescents and deafmutes show increases of Hd and 
Ad, indicating that these might also be indicative of 
emotional crisis. (с) The usual interpretations are 
still valid, so that high Hd and Ad percentages could 
mean agitated depression, obsessional tendencies, in- 
feriority feelings, etc. It still depends on the whole 

protocol which interpretation should be given individ- 
ually.—4. Schaden. 
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6207. Bellak, Leopold. Psychoanalytic concepts 
and principles discernible in projective personality 
tests: IL. Psychoanalytical principles discernible 
in projective testing. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 
28, 42-46.—Projective test behavior can be most use- 
fully understood in terms of psychoanalytic theory, 
All psychoanalytic principles are discernible in pro- 
jective testing. Psychoanalysis enables us to under- 
stand the content of projective material the process 
of creativity in projective techniques, and possibly 
may help us understand the specific nature of the 
formal modes of expression.—R. E. Perl. 


6208, Bennett, Carson M., & Jordan, Thomas E. 
(Ball State Teachers Coll.) Security-insecurity 
and the direction of aggressive responses to frus- 
tration. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 166-167.—“Scores 
were obtained for 109 [college] students on the Mas- 
low S-I Inventory and the P-F Study." The correla 
tions between the S-I score and E, M, and I P-F 
Scores, respectively, were insignificant. When ex- 
treme S-I groups were compared, the insecure group 
Was significantly more extrapunitive, the secure group 
significantly more impunitive—L. В, Heathers. 

6209. Bennett, Edward M., Cohen, Larry R., & 
Kemler, Dorothy. Preliminary standardization of 
the polydiagnostic index. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 307- 
324.—This is a modified free association technique, 
wherein S is asked to choose the 3 most characteristic 
terms from a list of 15, then 3 from the 12 remain- 
ing, and so on, ultimately producing a pattern of the 
whole 15. The authors obtained distributions of 150 
associations with the self, 30 with the motive system, 
45 with the value System, and 75 with the social en- 
vironment, Reliability and Stability of judgments 
are high.—R. W. Husband, 

6210. Bieliauskas, Vytautas J., & Kirkham, San- 
dra L. (Richmond Professional Inst.) An evalua- 
tion of the "organic signs" in the H-T-P drawings. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 50-54. —"Sets of H-T-P 
drawings were obtained from forty white institu- 
tionalized subjects including 20 organic and 20 non- 
organic cases. The subjects were matched for sex, 
age, months in institution when tested, form of 

echsler given, and the IQ's." 
about 64 for each 


6211. Bohm, Ewald. A textbook in Rorschach 
test diagnosis: For Psychologists, physicians and 
teachers. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. xi, 


abnormal children.] Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 92-94. 
Ts were given to 3- to 8-year-old children. 
I there was a tendency to 
leave out certain animal figures and to give “banal,” 
more stimulus-adequate interpretations. There was 
also a preponderance of maternal figures. Among ag- 
gressive abnormal children the author finds strong 
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dependency on parents and stress on the father figure. 
Anxious children give descriptions with obsessive 
details. The more severely disturbed children center 
on interpersonal conflicts, death and accidents, have 
a high death rate among their hero figures, and their 
concern with small details might be due to abnormal 
perceptual processes.—4. Schaden. 


6213. Briggs, Peter F. (U. Minnesota) Predic- 
tion of rehospitalization using the MMPI. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 83-84.—"A follow-up study was 
done on five diagnostic samples of clinical cases to 
determine whether Peterson's scale utilizing MMPI 
profiles can be used to predict the incidence of rehos- 
pitalization. The results, utilizing median followup 
periods ranging from five years ten months to eleven 
years, indicate reliable predictive utility for the Peter- 
son scale."—L. B. Heathers. 


6214. Burnham, Rhoda K. The relationship of 
personality to oral conditions in children: An 
evaluation by means of the Rorschach and the 
Blacky Test. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1488- 
1489.—A bstract. 


6215. Cassel, Robert H., Johnson, Anna P., & 
Burns, William H. (State School, Dixon, Ill.) 
Examiner, ego defense, and the H-T-P test. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 157-160.—“The H-T-P test 
was given to 130 white adult employee applicants : for 
72 Ss, E was not present during the drawing and for 
58 Ss, E was present... . The E present group had 
a significantly smaller number of interpretable fea- 
tures on the house and person drawings; also the 
size of the person drawings and the size of all three 
drawings summed was significantly smaller for the 
E present group. Since the presence or absence of E 
seemed to affect the tree drawing least, the data are 
in accord with the hypothesis that the tree repre- 
sents a deep level of personality integration and the 
person and house a more superficial level. ..." How- 
ever, “the actual size of the differences was too small 
to be of clinical value."—L. B. Heathers. 


6216. Cattell, Raymond B. Stice, Glen Е„ & 
Kristy, Norton F. A first approximation to na- 
ture-nurture ratios for eleven primary personality 
factors in objective tests. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 143-159.—Nature-nurture ratios were de- 
termined for 11 primary personality factors by the 
multiple-variance analysis method. The research had 
the double function "of trying out a method and ob- 
taining a first approximation regarding the role of 
nature and nurture in primary personality factors." 
The variance ratios obtained and the directions of the 
correlations tended to fit expectations from the nature 
of the source traits concerned and were in line with 
other findings. While in need of some improvements, 
the multiple-variance analysis method holds consid- 
erable promise. 31 references.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6217. Clawson, Aileen. The Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test as an index of emotional dis- 
turbance in children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1103.—Abstract. Ser 

6218. Collet, Grace Margaret. Prediction and 
communication problems illustrated with the Ror- 
schach. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1852-1855— 
Abstract. 

6219. Cosgrove, Don James. A comparative 
study of diagnostic profiles derived from forced- 
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choice and other rating forms. Dissertation Abstr. 
1958, 18, 1094-1095.—Abstract. 


6220. Crasilneck, Harold В., & Michael, Carmen 
Miller. (Southwestern Medical School, Dallas, Tex.) 
Performance on the Bender under hypnotic age 
regression. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 319- 
322.—10 female Ss with a mean age of 20 were ad- 
ministered the Bender Motor Gestalt Test under each 
of 4 conditions: awake, awake and pretending to be 
4 years old, hypnotized and pretending to be 4 years 
old, hypnotized and regressed to 4 years old. The 
mean maturational levels, in years, obtained were 11.2, 
9.9, 7.8, and 7.3, respectively. 18 references.—R. S. 
Harper. 

6221. Dirks, Heinz. Über die Reichweite des 
KVT (nach Abels) zur Diagnose der Willens- 
struktur (nach Herwig-Dirks). [Concerning the 
richness of the KVT (by Abels) in the diagnosis of 
volitional structure (according to Herwig-Dirks).] 
Diagnostica, 1957, 3, 57-62.—Examined are the per- 
formances of 150 14- and 15-year-old subjects to 
demonstrate the diagnostic potentialities of the KVT 
(Konzentrations-Verlaufs-Test) with respect to fac- 
tors involved in the structure of volition and types of 
attention, A table is furnished whereby structural 
type can be determined in relation to time and error 
scores on the test.—F. P. Hardesty. 


4 6222. Drevdahl, John E., & Cattell, Raymond B. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Personality and creativity in 
artists and writers. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 107- ` 
111.—"The personality characteristics of eminent art- 
ists and writers were investigated by means of the 16 
PF test and comparisons were made between this 
population and the normal or standardization popula- 
tion. Creative artists and writers differed from the 
normal population in being more intelligent, emo- 
tionally mature (ego strength), dominant, adven- 
turous, emotionally sensitive, bohemian, radical, self- 
sufficient and of a high ergic tension level. They 
were also less cyclothymic, surgent and subject to 
group standards and control, The experimental popu- 
lation was similar to a creative scientist population 
reported in another study [see 30: 7189], in ten of 
the sixteen factors measured by the 16 PF test" 58 
were 153 persons who responded of 356 contacted: 31 
were general writers, 58 were science fiction writers, 
64 were artists —L. B. Heathers. 

6223. Edgar, Clara Lee, & Shneidman, Edwin S. 
(КЕ, View Psychiatric Hosp., Redley, Calif.) 

ome relationships among thematic projective 
tests of various degrees of structuredness and be- 
havior in a group situation. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 
22, 3-12.—The remarks of 23 patients who partici- 
pated in free discussion groups on a mental hospital 
ward were recorded and compared with the inter- 
personal behavior of characters in MAPS Test stories 
given by each S and by a second MAPS Test. which 
utilized photographs of the patients and staff instead 
of the usual MAPS figures. (a) The MAPS Test 
responses showed the greatest amount of expressive 
behavior. (b) The group situation brought out more 
neutral, “task area" behavior, (c) In general, photo- 
graphs tend to elicit behavior which is either similar 
to projective test behavior or similar to social be- 
havior. (d) There were various differences between 
the different situations for neurotics and psychotics. 
—A. R. Jensen. 
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6224. Engel, Mary. (The Menninger Founda- 
tion) The development and applications of the 
Children’s Insight Test. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 
13-25.—“A general discussion of the rationale, de- 
velopment, and method of the Children's Insight Test 
was followed by the presentation of results obtained 
with this test. It was shown that the method of 
analysis of CIT protocols can be reliably communi- 
cated, and that subscores on this test are largely in- 
dependent of intelligence. Preliminary results of 
group differences between School Children and Guid- 
ance Center Patients were reported and it was shown 
in what way the CIT is sensitive to changes in chil- 
dren who are in psychotherapy."—4. R. Jensen. 


6225. Feldman, Marvin J., & Siegel Saul M. 
(U. Buffalo) The effect on self description of 
combining anxiety and hostility items on a single 
scale. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 74—77.— "This study 
investigated the possibility that responses to test items 
might be influenced by inclusion of different item con- 
tent in the same test.” Ss were about 100 elementary 
psychology students. They were given either the 
Taylor MAS plus buffer items or the Siegel Mani- 
fest Hostility Scale (MHS) (31: 4494) plus buffer 
items and also the 2 tests combined plus fewer buffer 
items. Order of presentation of tests was balanced. 
MAS scores were not affected by the addition of 
MHS items, but MHS scores were slightly reduced 
by the addition of MAS items.—L. B. Heathers, 


6226. Ferguson, Robert Allison. An investiga- 
tion of the animal response with particular refer- 
ence to its appearance on the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1103-1104.— 
Abstract. 


6227. Fleishman, Edwin A. Apports de Binet 
aux tests psycho-moteurs et développement ul- 
térieur de ces techniques. [Binet's contributions to 
psycho-motor tests and later development of those 
techniques.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 287-304.— 
Binet's principal contribution to psychomotor tests 
was to separate them from the measurement of intel- 
lectual aptitudes. Besides that, he influenced them 
through his increasing effect upon test utilization in 
general. After Binet many measures of motor ability 
were used in tests for children and adults. There 
is need for basic research as to the fundamental di- 
mensions of psychomotor aptitudes. 55-item bibli- 
ography.—W. W. Wattenberg. 

6228. Foulds, С. А. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
Essex, England) Superiority-inferiority index in 
relation to frustrating situations. J. clin, Psychol., 
1958, 14, 163-166.—“A Superiority :Inferiority Index 
has been devised to measure the extent to which a 
person feels that he is superior or inferior to most 
people in dealing with frustrating situations. The 
ranking of clinical samples in ascending order from 
inferiority to superiority was: Melancholics, Neurotic 
Depressives, Obsessionals, Anxiety States, Hysterics, 
Hysteroid Psychopaths, Alcoholic Psychopaths." 
The test was a verbal P-F test in which S had to 
select from 4 choices the response he would make, he 
ought to make, and that most people would make. 
The difference between his criticism of others score 
(I ought minus they would) and his self-criticism 

score (I ought minus I would) gave the superiority- 
inferiority index. This was based on the extrapuni- 
tive responses only. The mental hospital patient 
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groups varied in size from 10 to 57; the median N 
was 17.—L. B. Heathers. 

6229. Fries, Margaret E. (New York Infirmary, 
NYC) _ Psychoanalytic concepts and principles 
discernible in projective personality tests: IV. 
Application of psychoanalytic principles to the 
Rorschach perceptanalysis in a longitudinal study. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 61—66.— Psycho- 
analytical interpretation by Piotrowski of Rorschach 
schedules of girls 9 and 8 years of age respectively 
validated clinical observations and predictions drawn 
up at the end of the tenth day of life and repeatedly 
every 6 to 12 month thereafter for these children. 
Although great knowledge and skill is required in 
applying psychoanalytic concepts to the perceptanaly- 
sis of the Rorschach, the addition of the psychoana- 
lytic dimension can add greatly to the value of the 
projective test.—R. E. Perl. 

6230. Fromm, Erika. (Northwestern U. Medical 
School, Chicago, Ill.) Psychanalytic concepts and 
principles discernible in projective personality 
tests: V. The psychoanalytic interpretation of 
dreams and projective techniques. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1958, 28, 67-72—One must use psycho- 
analytic concepts in order to make the most of pro- 
jective techniques, But there are many dangers in 
this interpretation just as there are in psychoanalytic 
dream interpretation. One Safeguard is to apply 
French’s methodological approach of rigorously scru- 
tinizing the validity of our intuitive feelings about 
the meaning of the Rorschach or dream, until every 
last bit of material is accounted for and makes sense 
3 the total Gestalt of the patient's production.—R. E. 

erl. 


6231. Fulkerson, S. C., Freud, S. L., & Raynor, 
С. Н. (USAF School Aviat. Med., Randolph AFB, 
Tex.) The use of the MMPI in the psychological 
evaluation of pilots. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 122- 
129.—"The use of the MMPI in evaluating pilots was 
investigated, with particular emphasis on norms, the 
discrimination of adjustment, and the validity of the 
K-correction. The norms for a group of 634 pilots 
differed significantly from the original norms for 
eight Scales, with the pilots appearing more defensive, 
hysteric, and hypomanic, and less hypochondriacal, 
psychasthenic, schizophrenic, and socially introverted. 
+. The use of the pilot norms for evaluating flying 
personnel will permit more accurate comparison with 
the pilot group, and may allow more accurate iden- 
tification of anxiety reactions, . . ." Evidence is also 
cited for the use of raw scores in place of scores cor- 
rected with the K-correction.—J. M. V. anderplas. 


6232. Gruen, Arno. (Cornell Medical Coll) 
Psychological testing with the older client: A 
case of paresis. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 26-32.— 
‘Because there is an accentuation of the problem of 
similar symptom pictures hiding different etiologies 
in people over 60 years of age, psychological tests 
with sensitivity to changes in different kinds of men- 
tal functioning should be utilized fully with the older 
population, A case history with follow-up testing is 
presented to illustrate how such procedure provided 
the basis for a valid diagnosis and a successful re- 
orientation in therapeutic goals."—4. R, Jensen. 

6233. Guyot, R. Contribution à la discussion 
des barémes genevois établis par Madame Loosli- 
Usteri sur des garcons de 10 a 13 ans. [A contri- 
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bution to the discussion of the Geneva norms estab- 
lished by Mme. Loosli-Usteri on boys 10 to 13 years 
old.] Bull. Group. Franc. Rorschach, 1957, No. 9, 
21-45.—The results obtained from 25 Parisian boys 
are presented and these are compared with 120 boys 
in Zurich and 63 in Geneva. Centile norms for the 
number of total responses and for each kind of re- 
sponse are given. There is also a detailed discus- 
sion of the results concluding with the opinion that 
they conform very closely to Rorschach's ideas. The 
protocols are indicative of a partial integration of 
affectivity which approaches the adolescent level.— 
S. S. Marzolf. 

6234. Hafner, A. Jack. 
Medicine) Response time and Rorschach be- 
havior. J. clim. Psychol. 1958, 14, 154-155.—2 
groups of 30 college students were given the Ror- 
schach. One group was given the test under stand- 
ard conditions, the other with instructions to respond 
as quickly as possible and to give only 2 responses. 
The experimental group obtained significantly higher 
pure C, significantly lower D, P, and F+% scores. 
“It would seem, therefore, that some consideration 
should be given to the time factor when interpreting 
Rorschach scores as it may be a variable directly 
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related to other Rorschach determinants."—L. B. 
Heathers. 
6235. Hiler, E. Wesley. (Chapman Coll.) 


Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence as a predictor of 
continuation in psychotherapy. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 192-194.—0Of 133 Ss from a psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented VA mental hygiene clinic, Ss remaining 
for at least 20 therapeutic sessions obtained very sig- 
nificantly higher W-B—particularly V scale—IQs 
than those terminating within 5 sessions. Only the 
scores on Digits, PA, and D-S did not significantly 
differentiate the 2 groups. Using deviation scores 
from each subtest median, it was found that the termi- 
nators did relatively less well on Sim and the remain- 
ers did relatively less well on Digits and D-S. These 
latter results are interpreted as indicating that the 
remainers had greater anxiety than the terminators — 
L. B. Heathers, 


6236. Hirt, Michael. (U. Nebraska) An evalu- 
ation of the Grassi test for organic involvement. 
J. clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 48-50.—"One hundred and 
twenty subjects, equally divided into organic, func- 
tional, and normal groups, were tested with the Grassi 
Block Substitution Test. All of the normal subjects 
scored above 20 and all of the organics fell below this 
score, suggested by Grassi as the cutting point be- 
tween normal and brain damaged subjects. Although 
all of the functional subjects scored higher than the 
organics, approximately half of them fell below 20. 
... The results of this study support the general con- 
clusion that the Grassi test should take its place 
among other diagnostic instruments," The 40 func- 
tional Ss were primarily schizophrenics. The source 
of the 40 normals was not indicated. An attempt was 
made to equate the groups on age, sex, and intelli- 
gence; data were not given on the degree of matching 
achieved. Although age and sex were found to have 
no relation to Grassi score, the measure of men- 
tal ability and Grassi score correlated. 48 refer- 
ences.—L. B. Heathers. 


6237. Hooker, Evelyn. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Male homosexuality in the Rorschach. J. 
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proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 33-54.—A variety of procedures 
was used to test the assumption that male overt homo- 
sexuality can be diagnosed with some confidence by 
the Rorschach test. Although “the Wheeler signs, as 
a whole, did differentiate a homosexual from a hetero- 
sexual group, they did so only when matched pairs 
were considered; and the significance of this finding 
is in question, in view of the very dubious validity 
of the individual signs. When highly qualified Ror- 
schach experts attempted to distinguish the homo- 
sexual records, the process was marked by uncertainty 
and precarious shifting of judgment. Although each 
judge, alone, was able to do no better than chance, 
it is of considerable importance that the two judges 
agreed in the correct identification of those records 
characterized by open anality, perverse or bizarre 
sexuality, and ‘feminine emphasis.’ Thus some kinds 
of homosexual records can be distinguished with cer- 
tainty.” —A. R. Jensen. 

6238. Hormia, A. Der TAT-Test als Ausdruck- 
smittel des Realitätsbewusstseins. [The TAT as a 
test for expression of reality awareness.] Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 21-29.—The TAT 
was used to diagnose the case of an hysterical young 
man overinvolved in phantasy. His wilful, arbitrary 
use of the test stimuli revealed the particular sources 
of his anxiety as well as the defensive aspects of his 
phantasy life. —E. W. Eng. 

6239. Hoyt, Donald P., & Sedlacek, Gordon M. 
(Kansas State Coll.) Differentiating alcoholics 
from normals and abnormals with the MMPI. J. 
clin. Psychol, 1958, 14, 69-74.—Various groups of 
alcoholics, normals, and NP patients were compared 
on a scale derived from the MMPI to differentiate 
normals from alcoholics, on mean MMPI scores, and 
on the frequency of occurrence of MMPI profile pat- 
terns. In a cross-validation the derived scale dif- 
ferentiated normals from alcoholics but did not dif- 
ferentiate alcoholics from meurotics, Mean scores 
were quite similar—except for D and Pd—for normals 
and alcoholics, they were very different for alcoholics 
and NPs except on Pd and Mf with neurotics, Mf 
with psychotics. Certain profiles—especially those 
including Pd—occurred with differential frequency 
among alcoholics as compared with normals and NPs. 
Pd was consistently the highest peaked scale for 
alcoholics —L. B. Heathers. 


6240. Hunt, David E., & Schroder, Harold M. 
(Yale U.) Assimilation, failure-avoidance, and 
anxiety. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 39-44.—Using 
a sentence completion method (SCM), "the tendency 
to assimilate negative information" was studied with 
a scale developed based on “SCM responses of 
white boys between the ages of 13 and 18.” As- 
similation scores were obtained from responses to 5 
SCM stems structured as negative situations; for ex- 
ample, *When someone criticizes me," then subjected 
to further analysis. Among the results was the find- 
ing that “Ss high in anxiety scored significantly 
lower in assimilation tendency and gave significantly 
more aggressive responses than Ss low im anxiety 
[and] Ss who showed nonavoidant behavior gave 
significantly more self-correction response than Ss 
showing failure-avoidant behavior,”—A. J. Bachrach. 


6241. Isham, A. Chapman. Use of a ba psy- 
chological battery in psychiatric practice. Amer, 
J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 790-802.—A battery of 5 
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psychological tests requiring from 20 to 30 minutes to 
administer is recommended to provide insight into a 
patient’s personality, his ego structure, the nature of 
his illness, and the type of treatment indicated. The 
tests are: 10 objects represented twice among 50 
objects, to be identified; 5 picture absurdities; pro- 
jective association to ambiguous objects; 2 ink blot 
cards; and a Draw-A-Person Test.—L. N. Solomon. 


6242. Jensen, Arthur R. (0. London) Au- 
thoritarian attitudes and personality maladjust- 
ment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 303-311.— 
The MMPI was administered to 712 college freshmen 
and 114 seniors. The seniors also took the California 
F scale. A year later 312 of the freshmen retook the 
MMPI, The MMPI Pr scores piled up at the low 
end of the distribution, The Pr reliability was .81. 
Mean Pr decreased with advance in college. Mean 
Pr scores differed significantly for different college 
majors. Pr correlated significantly with the F scale; 
positively with Hs, D, Pd, Pt, Sc, and Ma; and 
negatively with K and Hy. Certain psychopatho- 
logical factors are considered to be present in 
the authoritarian syndrome. 21 references.—R. S. 
Harper. 

6243. Jessor, R., & Hess, H. F. (U. Colorado) 
Level of aspiration behavior and general adjust- 
ment: An appraisal of some negative findings. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 335-339.—“The Rotter Level 
of Aspiration Board was administered to 20 Ss with 
high scores on the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, 
and to 21 low scorers. Although scoring reliability 
was satisfactory, the only index which yielded statis- 
tically significant differences was number of shifts. 
This fact suggests that the Aspiration Board may pro- 
vide too restricted a sample of behavior to enable 
valid inferences about general adjustment."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

6244, Kafka, John S. (Yale U.) A note on the 
therapeutic and teaching use of projective tech- 
niques with groups. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 
11, 839-840.—An ‘introduction of TAT cards to a 
group with the instruction that each member should 
make up a story about the pictures tends to raise the 
general level of involvement of the group members, 
thus aiding in the early stages of group formation by 
drawing out passive members.—L. N. Solomon. 


6245. Kahn, Theodore C. (7100 USAF Hosp., 
APO 633, c/o Postmaster, NYC) Performance of 
two types of depressives on a test of symbol ar- 
rangement. J. clin. Psychol, 1958, 14, 197-199.— 
"The Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement [see 32: 
2899] was used to differentiate two types of depres- 
sive patients in an Air Force hospital. One of the 
groups consisted of patients who were believed to 
suffer from genuine depression with a relative ab- 
sence of hostile feelings. The other group [passive 
aggressive and passive dependent personality dis- 
orders] consisted of patients whose depression ap- 
peared to be superficial and transitory. Rage, anger 
and hostility were thought to be the primary feelings 
of these subjects. . . . Differences were found in test 
responses indicating that the genuinely depressed pa- 
tients tended to slow up in their reaction time and to 
emphasize the external form of the test objects. 
... The rage directed group obtained a higher mean 
number element score . . . and maintained a higher 
level of abstraction." The 25 Ss in each group were 
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matched for race, religion, and sex, but the genuine 
depressives were older (5% level) and brighter 
(10% level).—L. B. Heathers. 


6246. Kasper, Sidney. (Evansville State Hosp.) 
Progressive matrices (1938) and emotional dis- 
turbance. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 24. 


6247. Kates, Solis, L., & Schwartz, Fred. (U, 
Massachusetts) Stress, anxiety and response com- 
plexity on the Rorschach test. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 
22, 64-69.—“The present study investigated the ef- 
fects of psychological stress and manifest anxiety 
level on the complexity of response organization in 
the Rorschach test. It was concluded that complexity 
of response apparently decreases under stress, and 
that this relationship may underlie previous findings 
with standard Rorschach scores. It was noted that 
high manifest anxiety subjects tend to exhibit less 
complexity under stress and control conditions, and 
this finding was discussed in terms of heightened con- 
trol activity. Finally, the Taylor scale and the 
Elizur scale were found to be uncorrelated.” —A. Р. 
Jensen. 


6248. King, Francis W. (Dartmouth Coll) A 
normative note on sentence completion cross-sex 
identification responses. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 63-64.—The need for normative data in the inter- 
pretation of projective responses is emphasized. The 
author presents a study of normative data on sentence 
completion responses, with particular emphasis on 
cross-sex identification. One of the findings is that 
“cross-sex identification responses are to some extent 
a function of the stimulus properties of the sentence 
stems.” Other implications and normative material 
are discussed.—4. J. Bachrach. 


6249. Kissin, Benjamin; Gottesfeld, Harry, & 
Dickes, Robert. Inhibition and tachistoscopic 
thresholds for sexually charged words. J. Psychol., 
1958, 43, 333-339.—""Thirty-nine female college stu- 
dents were administered a tachistoscopic test in which 
sexual and neutral words were presented. The stu- 
dents were also given a Rorschach and Machover Fig- 
ure Drawings Test and the projective tests were 
judged as to the degree of ‘inhibition’ shown. ‘In- 
hibition’ on the projective tests was found to be re- 
lated to differences between thresholds of recognition 
for the sexual and neutral words."—R. W. Husband. 


6250. Klopfer, Bruno; Crumpton, Evelyn, & 
Grayson, Harry M. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Rating scales for ego functioning applicable to 
diagnostic testing. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 70-81.— 
"A set of rating scales was proposed for experimental 
use in evaluating various aspects of ego functioning 
from a battery of psychological tests. The scales were 
designed with emphasis on communicating the mean- 
ing of the scale title and the size of the interval cov- 
ered by each rating. They have proven useful in rou- 
tine clinical practice, in training, and in two research 
Projects. Data were presented on the scale intercor- 
relations, their factorial content, and their relation- 
ships to some psychiatric, physiological, and bio- 
chemical variables."— 4. R. Jensen. 

6251. Lagache, D. La réverie imageante: Con- 
duite adaptive au test de Rorschach.. [Imagina- 
tive reverie: Adaptive response to the Rorschach.] 
Bull. Group. Franc. Rorschach, 1957, No. 9, 3-11.— 
“... in the last analysis, the axis of the interpreta- 
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tion of Rorschach results is the detection of resistance 
to imaginative reverie, as it manifests itself in the 
form of embarrassment, refusal, descriptive remarks, 
various shock responses, and the reduced levels of 
adaptive behavior which characterize it." The kind 
of response brought forth by a test is important in 
the interpretation of results, and the author has used 
this approach in interpreting the results of certain 
intellectual and sensorimotor tests—S. S. Marzolf. 


252. Lair, Charles V. (VA Hosp., Fayetteville, 
Ark.) Empathy and its relation to stimulus mean- 
ing. J. clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 175-177.— "The prob- 
lem in this study was to show some relationship be- 
tween empathy[as measured by Rorschach M and H] 
and the apprehension of meaning in external stimuli" 
as measured by seeing "mother" in VII and "father" 
in IV when forced to classify all responses into one 
of these 2 categories. ""Tachistoscopic presentation 
of Rorschach slides to two groups [N of 15 in each] 
of college students revealed increased human move- 
ment and human content, and greater elaboration of 
responses with increasing time and number of ex- 
posures. There was an accompanying tendency in 
the same groups to select blot IV as ‘father’ and blot 
VII as ‘mother,’” The cards were presented 3 times 
in succession at rates of one tenth, one, and 5 seconds. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


6253. Laird, Dorothy S. (U. Florida) The per- 
formance of two groups of eleven-year-old boys 
on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 101-107.—Occupation, educa- 
tion, and income of parents were used as criteria of 
Socioeconomic status; residence, family unit, school 
attendance, race, nationality, physical status, and 
health were held constant. Differences in mean IQ 
between the high group (N — 28) and the low group 
(N = 32) were 15 for the Verbal Scale, 6 for the 
Performance Scale, and 12 for the Full Scale.—M. 
Murphy. 


6254, Layard, John. Note on the autonomous 
psyche and the ambivalence of the trickster con- 
cept. J. analyt. Psychol., 1958, 3, 21-28.—A critical 
comment on Metman’s treatment of “The Trickster 
Figure in Schizophrenia.”—O, Strunk, Jr. 


6255. Lebo, Dell; Toal, Robert A, & Brick, 
Harry. (Richmond Professional Institute) Mani- 
fest anxiety in prisoners before and after CO;. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 51-55.—“Distribution- 
free comparisons of a group of 24 manifestly anxious 
prisoners were made. Half of the men received CO, 
and half were given no treatment. Reasons for the 
absence of a placebo control were advanced. A statis- 
tically significant improvement in the performance of 
the experimental group on the MAS (Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale) was obtained. This improve- 
ment was also seen in a check test, the B-G ( Bender- 
Gestalt). The results were interpreted as indicating 
the validity of the Taylor MAS as a measure of 
manifest anxiety."—4. J. Bachrach, 


6256. Leiman, Charles John. An investigation 
of the perception of movement on the Rorschach 
Ink-blots. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1107.—Ab- 
stract. 


6257. Liggett, John. A non-verbal approach to 
the phenomenal self. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 225-237. 
—This article describes a 30-minute “Self-Valuation 
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Test” in which 200 Ss, normal, neurotic, and psy- 
chotic, ordered by paired comparisons a series of 7 
vague, distorted human portraits. Comparisons were 
made for “the better person” for intelligence, attrac- 
tiveness, dominance, nervousness, and for likeness to 
the self “as a person.” Though this was planned as 
a nonverbal technique, spontaneous verbal responses 
were produced which assumed possible diagnostic 
significance. Thus “he’s a killer” appeared in more 
than half the schizophrenic records. Various other 
significant differences were reported, and portrait 
choices were studied to test predictions from Szondi 
theory.—R. W. Husband. 


6258. Light, Morton L., & Chambers, William R. 
(Lincoln State School, Lincoln, Ill.) A comparison 
of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale and 
Wechsler-Bellevue II with mental defectives. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 878-881.—"Seventy- 
two male and female patients, diagnosed as Familial 
or Idiopathic mental defectives at Lincoln State 
School were given the WAIS and WB II with a two 
month interval intervening between tests. Half the 
group received the WAIS first and half received the 
WB II first. Correlations of .62 between Verbal 
scales; .83 between Performance scales and .77 be- 
tween Full Scale IQ's were obtained. All correlations 
were significantly greater than zero and beyond the 
.01 level of confidence. T-tests for the significance of 
the difference between means reached the .01 level of 
confidence for the Verbal and Full Scale IQ's, the 
mean WAIS IQ's being 4.3 and 3.2 IQ points higher 
on the two scales respectively."—F. M. Staudt. 


6259. Lorge, Irving; Tuckman, Jacob, & Dunn, 
Michael B. (Columbia U.) Human figure draw- 
ings by younger and older adults. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 54-56.—"A. comparison of the drawings of 
the self by graduate students (average age 32) with 
those by institutionalized and noninstitutionalized 
older adults (average age 73) supports the hypothesis 
that the drawings of older people show increasing loss 
of intactness. In contrast to the human figure draw- 
ings by younger adults, the drawings of older people 
are characterized by incompleteness, lack of integra- 
tion, flatness, lack of proportion, bizarreness, evidence 
of inadequate motor coordination, and difficulty in 
identifying the sex of the respondent. In contrast to 
the drawings by older adults, those by younger adults 
are quite homogeneous, It must be recognized that 
the samples in this study are not representative of 
younger adults or of older adults in the population, 
The 2 groups probably differed greatly on other 
variables than age.—L. B. Heathers. 


6260. Lothrop, William W. (VA Hosp, At- 
lanta, Ga.) Relationship between Bender talt 
Test scores and medical success with duodenal 
ulcer patients. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 30-32.— 
“Raw scores of a group of 9 (white, male) patients 
who had successfully managed their symptoms over 
a period of years, and those of a group of 9 patients 
who were considered medically intractable and for 
whom surgery was foreseen, did not overlap. A sig- - 
nificant difference was also found between those in- 
tractable patients who responded well to surgery and 
those who experienced a recurrence of symptoms 
after surgery. It is concluded that the Bender- 
Gestalt Test is an effective instrument in prognosis 
with this group of Ss.—L. A. Pennington. 
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6261. Lyle, J., Gilchrist, А., & Groh, І. (Dept. 
Mental Hygiene, Victoria, Australia) Three blind 
interpretations of a TAT record. J. proj. Tech., 
1958, 22, 82-96.—“Three blind interpretations of a 
TAT record were made by three psychologists, each 
using a different theoretical framework. А high 
degree of agreement with each other and with the 
psychiatric therapist was attained. It was found that 
although the psychologists’ interpretations of the 
‘latent content’ differed considerably, the analysis of 
these interpretations had a great deal in common. It 
is considered that although there is little likelihood 
of agreement between the proponents of various inter- 
pretive viewpoints, it should still be possible to 
validate a method of TAT analysis and also to deter- 
mine which areas of personality can be validly as- 
sessed.” —A. R. Jensen. 


6262. Maas, James W. (USAF Hosp., Seattle, 
Wash.) Reliability of the methacholine (mecholyl) 
test: Variation in results when performed upon 
the same patient by different examiners. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 585-589.—A physi- 
cian and a psychiatric corpsman alternated in the sec- 
ond administration of the Funkenstein Test. The 
physiological effects were variable, “It is felt that the 
disparate results obtained upon retesting by a different 
person are a function of the examiner and the way in 
which he is perceived by the patient.”—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

6263. McCall, Raymond J. (Marquette U.) Face 
validity in the D scale of the MMPI. J. clin, 
Psychol, 1958, 14, 77-80.—Doley’s MMPI D scale 
data on depressed and nondepressed psychotics were 
re-analyzed. The items were grouped by the author 
into 3 categories: those most relevant to the concept 
of depression, those relevant but less so than the first 
group, and those irrelevant. 9 of the "correction" 
items were placed in the last category. It was found 
that the more "face valid" the items the more they 
differentiated between the 2 groups. Since the ir- 
relevant items did not differentiate between the 2 
groups the omission of these items might improve the 
diagnostic efficiency of the scale—L. В. Heathers. 


6264. McCormack, James H., Reiner, Harry, & 
Setzer, Charles J. How to design reading com- 
prehension tests. Publ. personnel Rev., 1958, 19, 
116-123.—The literature on testing is seen to be 
deficient in suggestions for the construction of reading 
comprehension items. The authors present their ex- 
periences in this area. They discuss some pitfalls to 
avoid and suggest some "guiding principles.” —M. 
Brown. 

6265. Mahoney, S. C., & Auston, C. A. (Fort 
Hays Kansas State Coll.) The Empathy Test and 
self-awareness of Kuder interest pattern. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 422.—“The Empathy Test (Form B) 
and the Kuder Record were administered to 49 mem- 
bers of a general psychology class. Following the 
administration of the Kuder, the scoring of the test 
was explained and Ss were made familiar with the 
10 interest categories, . . . [S] was asked to rank 
the 10 interest categories in the order in which he 
found them of interest . . . [and] to rate his interest 
in each interest category." Nonsignificant r's were 
obtained "between The Empathy Test scores and the 
scores for predicting Kuder interest pattern by rank- 
ing ... [and] between The Empathy Test scores 
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and the scores for predicting Kuder interest pattern 
by rating.” Clearly, the measures of empathy are dif- 
ferent—C. H. Ammons. 


6266. Martin, Barclay. (U. Wisconsin) A factor 
analytic study of anxiety. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 
14, 133-138.—To clarify the dimension of anxiety 
various measures used in research on anxiety were 
given to 89 female college Ss. In addition to 4 scores 
based on the TMAS, various learning and motor 
tasks, a body sway test, a food dislike question- 
naire, the ACE, and cancellation, multiplication, and 
scrambled sentence tests were used; 28 variables were 
obtained from the test battery. The factor matrix was 
graphically rotated to approximate simple structure. 
Of the 8 rotated factors the fourth, if any, might be 
interpreted as an anxiety dimension. It appeared that 
“individual differences in anxiety level accounted for 
a relatively small percentage of the variance of the 
obtained scores."—1L. B. Heathers. 


6267, Martin, Harvey Thompson, Jr. The nature 
of clinical judgment. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
301.—Abstract. 


6268. Masciocchi, A., & Monteverdi, T. (Provin- 
cial Psychiatric Hosp., Como, Italy.) Considerazioni 
sulla memoria in rapporto all frustrazione med- 
iante il P.F.T. di Rosenzweig. [Considerations with 
respect to memory in reference to frustration studied 
by means of Rosenzweig's Picture Frustration Test.] 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1958, 19, 27-39.—25 
male and 25 female hospital attendants responded to 
the test and 10 days later were asked to remember the 
test situations and the responses given to the situa- 
tions. It was found that more frustrating situations, 
involving super-ego blocking, were not remembered as 
well as the less frustrating situations—E. Rosen. 


6269. Mehlman, Benjamin, & Kaplan, Janice E. 
(Kent State U.) A comparison of some concepts 
of psychological health. J. clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 
118-122.—The authors were interested in comparing 
Measures of psychological health reflecting different 
theoretical positions. Maslow’s S-I Inventory and a 
53-item true-false test based on Riesman’s statements 
were given in class to 274 college Ss. Of these, 86 
volunteered to take the MMPI in a group situation 
outside of class; about 70 of these were usable since 
Ss with high L or high F scores were omitted. Chi 
squares between extreme halves of the various meas- 
ures yielded no significant differences. The Riesman 
items are presented—L. B. Heathers. 


6270. Molish, Herman B. & Beck, Samuel J. 
(USN Hosp., Bethesda, Md.) Psychoanalytic con- 
cepts and principles discernible in projective per- 
sonality tests: III. Mechanisms of defense in 
schizophrenic reaction types as evaluated by the 
Rorschach test. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 
47-60.—The aim of this study is to demonstrate how 
various defense strategies as they occur in the process 
of schizophrenia can be evaluated by the Rorschach. 
Stephenson's Q technique and factor analysis are the 
methods employed. The use of Rorschach and the 
methodology described can yield critical measures of 
change during therapy without getting involved in 
ambiguous judgments.—R. E. Perl. 


6271. Monroe, Jack J., & Hill, Harris E. (US 
PHS Hosp, Lexington, Ky.) The Hill-Monroe 
Inventory for predicting acceptability for psycho- 
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therapy in the institutionalized narcotic addict. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 31-36.—"A questionnaire of 
46 items was constructed out of a pool of 180 items 
for selecting individuals among a drug-addict popula- 
tion who were most acceptable for psychotherapy. 
The criterion of acceptability was the judgment of 
psychiatrists made during three one-hour interviews 
with each patient.” Items were selected which ap- 
peared valid on both statistical and clinical bases. In 
a cross validation study where acceptability was 
judged independently of the test score, Ss selected for 
individual therapy scored higher, but not to a signifi- 
cant degree, than Ss selected for group therapy. Both 
therapy groups scored very significantly higher than 
Ss rejected for therapy. The scale had significant 
correlations with the more healthy scales of the 
MMPI (Re, Mf, Nm) and of the Cattell 16 PF Test 
(A, N). Items, their scoring direction, and proposed 
cutting scores are given.—L. B. Heathers. 


6272. Murphy, Mary Martha. (State Colony, 
Woodbine, N. J.) Utilization of O'Reilly's Objec- 
tive Rorschach as a screening test for State Colony 
job applicants. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 65-67.— 
O'Reilly's Objective Rorschach (see 30: 4585) was 
given 60 job applicants to a state school for defec- 
tives; 30 of these became satisfactory employees. 
"Their records were compared with those of O'Reilly's 
normals and neurotics. The employee group fell be- 
tween these 2 groups doing very significantly worse 
than the normals but not significantly better than the 
neurotics.—L. B. Heathers. 


6273. Murstein, Bernard I. (U. Texas) Some 
determinants of the perception of hostility. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 65-69.—The interrelation- 
ships among self concepts of hostility or friendliness, 
the perception of others as being hostile or friendly, 
and related interpretations are discussed in the light 
of a Rorschach study.—4. J. Bachrach. 

6274. Perr, Herbert M. (Creedmoor Institute, 
Queens Village, N. Y.) Criteria distinguishing 
parents of schizophrenic and normal children: An 
initial study with the interpersonal diagnostic sys- 
tem. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 217- 
224.—5 couples, 10 parents of autistic children, were 
compared with 6 couples, 12 parents of normal 
children, by use of the Leary method of Interpersonal 
Diagnosis and by administration of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory as well as of 10 
cards from the Thematic Apperception Test. Results 
indicated that personality and characterological traits 
might well differentially exist, but that additional 
study was needed to isolate these. Parents of 
schizophrenic children tended to exhibit more rigidity 
and stereotypy in perception, and to show greater self- 
deception. “Patient-parents consciously identified 
their mothers and their spouses.”—L. А. Pennington. 

6275. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A. (Chm.) (Jeffer- 
son Medical Coll, Philadelphia, Pa.)  Psychoan- 
alytical concepts and principles discernible in pro- 
jective personality tests: I. Freud's psychoanalysis 
and Rorschach's perceptanalysis. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1958, 28, 36-41.—Any knowledge can be 
applied to the interpretation of Rorschach data, but, 
as psychoanalytic concepts penetrate deeper into hu- 
man motivations than do other available theories, they 
are most helpful in interpreting Rorschachs. How- 
ever, we lose a great deal by applying psychoanalytical 
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content analysis, especially symbolic content analysis, 
without relating it to the structure of the personality 
as revealed by the formal aspects of the Rorschach 
responses. The unique, objective and most valuable 
part of the Rorschach method is the inferences which 
a careful analysis of the formal or structural aspects 
allows.—R. E. Perl. 


6276. Price, A. Cooper; Garrett, Ephraim $., 
Hardy, Miles W., & Hall, Harry E, Jr. (VA 
Center, Biloxi, Miss.) Perception of binaural beats 
in organic and nonorganic patients. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 214-216—An organic 
group of 50 Ss and a control group of 50 Ss were 
given the Spiral Aftereffect Test, the Graham Kendall 
Memory-for-Designs Test, and the binaural beat per- 
ception test. Analysis of results indicated that while 
all have a common factor, each test makes “a unique 
contribution to the accuracy of diagnosis" of brain 
damage. The report of perception of binaural beat 
phenomenon is a “valid test for diagnosis of cortical 
brain impairment. . . . these 3 tests together increase 
the validity and reliability" of such a diagnosis.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


6277. Pumroy, Donald K., & Kogan, William S. 
(U. Maryland) A validation of measures that 
predict the efficacy of shock therapy. J. clim. 
Psychol. 1958, 14, 46—47.—"Four different MMPI 
measures (Feldman's Ps, Welsh's AI and IR, and 
Pearson's signs) purporting to predict the efficacy of 
EST were applied to a sample of mental patients. 
Twenty-three male veterans were given the MMPI 
before they received EST. Two criteria of improve- 
ment were used: (a) ratings by psychiatrists and (b) 
number of EST's received. Only the relationship 
between number of EST's and the IR was significant. 
In general, the measures were not able to predict the 
efficacy of EST with this sample.” The 23 Ss were 
those testable among 77 given ESTs; Ss varied in 
age from 22 to 62, had on the average 14.4 ESTs.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

6278. Rempel, Peter P. (Iowa State U.) Тһе 
use of multivariate statistical analysis of Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory scores in 
the classification of delinquent and nondelinquent 
high school boys. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 17- 
23.—“This study has demonstrated the usefulness of 
applying multivariate statistical techniques to the an- 
alysis of MMPI scale scores alone, or in combination 
with school data, for the purpose of classifying ninth- 
grade boys as potential delinquents or nondelinquents. 
The techniques employed proved to be effective to the 
extent that 62.3 per cent of the nondelinquents and 
69.5 per cent of the delinquents were correctly identi- 
fied by the use of multiphasic data alone; while a 
combination of multiphasic and school record data 
made possible the correct identification of 74.2 per 
cent of nondelinquent boys and 67.5 per cent of de- 
linquent-prone boys."—4. J. Bachrach. 

6279. Revers, W. J. Der Thematische Apper- 
zeptionstest (TAT). [The Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT).] Stuttgart, Germany: Hans Huber, 
1958. 209 p. 26 S. Fr.— This handbook is designed to 
answer the need of the European user of the TAT. 
The author, who develops his own schema for inter- 
pretation of the stories, discusses the following topics 
on the TAT: history, detailed description, scope, and 
theoretical bases of Murrays TAT; application and 
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procedures of the test; interpretation of stories, in- 
cluding a critical discussion of the methods of inter- 
pretation described by Murray, Bellak, Tomkins, 
Stein, Rapaport, Wyatt, Rotter, and Holt. A critical 
view on the reliability and validity as well as the 
author's observations of “psycho-cathartic” side effects 
following administration of the TAT are also offered. 
3-page bibliography —E. Schwerin, 


6280. Richards, T. W. (Louisiana State U.) 
Movement in the fantasy of brain-injured (cer- 
ebral palsy) children. J. clim. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
67-68.—Lundin's Projective Movement Sequence 
(see 29: 4069) was given 32 brain-injured children— 
ages about 4 to 20—and to 32 normals matched for 
age, sex, and IQ. In general, the test performance of 
the 2 groups was essentially similar.—L. B. Heathers. 


6281. Richards, T. W. (Louisiana State U.) 
Personal significance of Rorschach figures. J. 
proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 97-101_—“This is an attempt to 
evaluate the Rorschach figures in terms of their in- 
dividual meaning for the subject to whom they are 
exposed, A basic proposition in this discussion is 
that the Rorschach performance reveals the way the 
subject perceives situations in terms of their social 
implications.” This proposition is illustrated by a 
comparison of the Rorschach and TAT with respect 
to their stimulus properties and the kinds of material 
they elicit. “It is shown... that each of the 
Rorschach figures has individuality in terms of its 
propensity for responses relatively peculiar to it. 
Rorschach inkblots are similar in many ways to TAT 
pictures, in that they afford possibilities for identifica- 
tion, even though human figures are less obvious in 
the pictorial material."—4. R. Jensen. 


6282. Richards, T. W., & Murray, David C. 
(Louisiana State U.) Global evaluation of Ror- 
Schach performance versus scores: Sex differences 
in Rorschach performance. J, clin, Psychol., 1958, 
14, 61-64.—"Men and women do not differ signifi- 
cantly in their Rorschach performance as scored 
formally in the usual way. When records of Ror- 
schach performance are judged as masculine or fem- 
inine on the basis of global impression, better than 
chance sortings can be made by trained psychologists, 
particularly if adequate time is given to make the 
judgments. There is no relationship between the 
tendency for men's records to be judged feminine and 
the abundance of Wheeler ‘signs’ of homosexuality 
(see 26: 4373). The records were those of 30 stu- 
dents in elementary psychology. The raters were 3 
PhD clinical psychologists, 3 advanced graduate stu- 
dents in clinical psychology, and 3 nonpsychologists. 
—L. B. Heathers. 

6283. Rohrer, James William. A study of the 
predictive utility of the role construct repertory 
test. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1112-1113.—A b- 
stract. 


6284. Rowell, John T. The responses of normal 
and schizophrenic subjects to familiar pictorial 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1870.—Ab- 
stract, 


6285. Rubin, Harold, & Townsend, Alan H. 
ДИЕ Hosp., Lebanon, Pa.) The Taylor Manifest 
nxiety Scale in differential diagnosis. J. clin, 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 81-83.—The MAS was given to 
admissions to a VA hospital NP ward. Of these 57 
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were anxiety-reaction neurotics, 25 were nonanxiety- 
reaction neurotics, 82 were schizophrenics scheduled 
to receive shock, and 75 were schizophrenics admitted 
after shock was no longer frequently administered. 
It was assumed that the psychotics referred for shock 
were more seriously disturbed than the later “random” 
group of schizophrenics. The MAS did not dif- 
ferentiate the 2 neurotic groups, did not differentiate 
either neurotic group from the shock schizophrenic 
group, but did differentiate all 3 of these groups from 
the random schizophrenic group. On the test this 
latter group obtained the lowest, the nonanxiety- 
reaction neurotics the highest score.—L. В. Heathers. 


6286. Schafer, Roy. (Yale U. School of Med- 
icine) On the psychoanalytic study of retest re- 
sults. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 102-109.—Rorschach 
retest results after psychotherapy are interpreted in 
terms of psychoanalytic ego psychology. A case illus- 
tration is presented.—4. R. Jensen. 


6287. Schermerhorn, R. A. (Western Reserve 
U.) Diagnosis in sociological perspective. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 813-820.—The cross-sec- 
tional approach to the isolation of diagnostic variables 
is criticised and stress is placed on the need for the 
inclusion of a sociological dimension in the determina- 
tion of diagnoses, 4 examples of the crucial nature of 
the life-history in determining diagnosis are presented. 
—L. М. Solomon. 


6288. Schmeidler, Gertrude В., & McConnell, 
R. A. ESP and personality characteristics. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer. Press 1958, xiii, 136 p. 
$4.00.—'The overall plan of this research since the 
initial experiment was completed has been to ad- 
minister both an ESP test and personality tests to the 
subjects, and to ascertain if relationships exist be- 
tween the personality data and the ESP scores." Ss 
divided into believers in ESP phenomena "sheep" 
and rejection of belief “goat.” With the aid of the 
Rorschach and the Rosenzweig P-F test personality 
assessments are made. 70 references.—G. L. Moran. 


6289. Scott, Edward M. (Oregon State Board of 
Health, Portland) A comparison of Rorschach and 
Howard Ink Blot Tests on a schizophrenic popu- 
lation from a content point of view. J. clin. Psy- 
chol, 1958, 14, 156-157.—"Fifty schizophrenic pa- 
tients were given the Rorschach and Howard Tests 
and a comparison of the contents was made.” The 
tests were presented in a counterbalanced order with 
a day interval between testings. The Rorschach pro- 
duced more A, the Howard more H responses; hides 
were seen more often on the Rorschach, while flowers, 
leaves, and clouds were seen more often on the 
Howard.—L. B. Heathers. 


6290. Shagass, Charles, & Jones, Arthur L. 
(McGill 0.) A neurophysiological test for psy- 
chiatric diagnosis: Results in 750 patients. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 1002-1010.— Data are pre- 
sented to show the relationship between a sedation 
threshold (amount of intravenous sodium amytal re- 
quired to produce certain EEG changes and slurring 
of speech) and psychiatric diagnosis in 750 consecu- 
tively tested patients and 45 nonpatient control Ss. 
Statistically significant differences in a large number 


of various diagnostic categories were demonstrated.— 
N: Н. Pronko. 
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6291, Shatin, Leo. (Albany Med. Coll., Albany, 
N.Y.) The constriction-dilation dimension in 
Rorschach and TAT. J. Clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
150-154,—“Statistical evidence is adduced to demon- 
strate that the constriction-dilation dimension of the 
Rorschach test is associated with constriction-dilation 
on the TAT.” To measure this dimension 6 variables 
were used from the Rorschach and 7 measures (such 
as total word count, number of popular stories, rated 
intensity of feeling tone) were taken from the TAT. 
About half of the yès between each Rorschach and 
each TAT variable indicated significant lack of inde- 
pendence. M + Sum C, number of Os and of rejects 
were more related to the TAT measures than were 
F%, R, or A%. Ss were 90 males in the NP ward 
of a general hospital; only 6 of these were or had 
been psychotic.—L. B. Heathers. 


6292. Shear, Howard J. (Wilmington VA Hosp.) 
The effect of a recorded voice on the drawing of 
a geometric design as a predictor of social be- 
havior. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 93-95.—"A group 
of N-P patients and a group of hospital aides drew 12 
geometric designs. Immediately after their initial 
drawings, they drew the designs again under a bal- 
anced presentation of three stimulus conditions.” 
These were: recordings of the hospital’s assistant 
manager making a statement regarding hospital dis- 
cipline, a clerk reading a passage from Life, and no 
voice presentation. There were 15 male Ss in each 
group. The patient group was significantly worse 
than the attendant group on the first trial. There 
were no differences between the groups in degree of 
improvement on retest. The 3 stimulus conditions 
had no differential effects. For the patient group the 
more cooperative the S was judged to be, the less was 
the improvement in his time score on retest.—L. B. 
Heathers. 


6293. Sherman, Lewis J. (VA Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) Sexual differentiation or artistic ability? 
J. clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 170-171.—"Fifty-two sets 
of human figure drawings from [26] hospitalized 
psychiatric patients [mostly schizophrenics] and a 
normal control group of [26] Nursing Assistants were 
rated for sexual differentiation and artistic ability.” 
The groups were white males of similar age and W-B 
IQ. The drawings were rated by 2 clinicians accord- 
ing to Swenson’s scale (see 29: 7326) and by 5 com- 
mercial artists. The sexual differentiation ratings 
did not differentiate the patient and nonpatient groups. 
However, there was a highly significant relationship 
between the sexual differentiation ratings and the 
artistic ratings. It is suggested that “the sexual dif- 
ferentiation scale as now constituted measures artistic 


ability rather than any basic personality variable."— 
L. B, Heathers. 


6294. Sines, Lloyd K. (Fergus Falls State Hosp., 
Minn.) _A note on the reliability of the L-M 
Fergus Falls Behavior Rating Scale. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 14, 95-98.—"Sixty-seven psychiatric pa- 
tients on an intensive treatment service of a state 
hospital were rated by four psychiatric aides on the 
L-M Fergus Falls Behavior Rating Scale. . . . It 
was found that while mean L-M scores have adequate 
inter-rater reliability, the several subscales differ with 
respect to reliability and none approaches the usual 
standards of adequate test or complete scale reli- 
ability.” For the total group of Ss the inter-rater 
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reliability for the total score was .85; on the 10 sub- 
scales these rs were above .75 for 2 scales, below .60 
for 3 scales ——L. B. Heathers, 


6295. Sommer, Robert. (Larned State Hosp.) 
Rorschach M responses and intelligence, J. clin, 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 58-61.—“То determine whether 
the relationship between M and IQ would appear with 
a psychiatric population and with the effects of R and 
H held constant, correlations and partial correlations 
were made between scores on the Wechsler Verbal 
Scale and number of Rorschach M responses for 123 
psychiatric patients. The correlation between M and 
IQ was supported with both H and R held constant. 
To determine whether M responses of Ss at different 
IQ levels are qualitatively different, M responses from 
psychiatric patients at IQ levels of 80, 100, and 120 
were ranked by three groups of judges (senior psy- 
chologists, interns, and secretaries) as to intelligence, 
... The results disclosed that for the verbatim M 
responses all groups of judges were able to exceed 
chance expectancy. When the obvious clues—vocab- 
ulary and grammar—were removed, only the psychol- 
ogists were able to exceed chance expectancy." When 
the M response was merely described by giving the 
sex of the mover and the type of movement, all groups 
responded at a chance level.—L. B. Heathers. 


6296. Sommer, Robert, & Somer, Doroth; 
Twente. (Saskatchewan Hosp. Weyburn, Sask. 
Assaultiveness and two types of Rorschach color 
responses. J. consult. Psychol. 1958, 22, 57-62.— 
“The present study aimed at assessing the relationship 
between assaultive behavior and two types of color 
responses, aggressive and nonaggressive. The predic- 
tion was made that Ss giving aggressive color re- 
sponses should show more assaultive behavior than 
the nonaggressive color Ss. . . . The hypothesis was 
confirmed. The trends were especially clear in cases 
where S had given both aggressive color and aggres- 
sive movement responses."—4. J. Bachrach. 


6297. Stewart, Horace, & Cunningham, Sam. 
(Florida State Hosp., Chattahoochee) A note on 
scoring recalled figures of the Bender Gestalt Test 
using psychotics, non-psychotics and controls. J. 
clin, Psychol 1958, 14, 207-208.—"The Bender 
Gestalt was administered to three groups of subjects 
to compile normative data for a method of scoring 
recalled designs. The Pascal-Suttell scoring system 
was utilized with some modification for scoring the 
recall.” Ss were 18 psychotics, 13 of whom were 
schizophrenics; 17 non-psychotics, 13 of whom were 
personality disorders; and 20 student nurses who were 
in the upper half of their academic class. Both the 
standard and the recall scores on the B-G increased 
as the degree of pathology increased.—L. B. Heathers. 


6298. Symonds, Percival M., & Jensen, Arthur R. 
(Teachers Coll, Columbia) , Psychoanalytic con- 
cepts and principles discernible in projective per- 
sonality tests: VI. The predictive significance of 
fantasy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 73-84.— 
This is a follow-up study 13 years later on 28 of the 
40 adolescents who originally participated in a study 
of fantasy using the Picture-Story Test. Themes tend 
to persist and maintain the same relative frequency of 
occurrence both in the group as a whole and in indi- 
viduals. Adolescent fantasy that has no overt counter- 
part may find expression in later life in overt behavior 
and attitudes.—K, E. Perl. 
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6299. Tucker, John E., & Spielberg, Mimi J. 
(VA Hosp., Albany, N. Y.) Bender Gestalt Test 
correlates of emotional depression. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 56, 


6300. Van de Loo, K. J. M. Problemen van de 
Wartegg-Teken-Test. [Problems of the Wartegg 
Drawing Test.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 
303-326.—A discussion of the clinical use of the 
Wartegg test, mainly centered around 4 points, which 
leads to the conclusion that: (a) the small, square 
drawing fields of the Wartegg test are of positive 
value because they represent a relatively neutral, 
equilibrious, and unsuggestive reference frame; (b) 
the influence of drawing proficiency on test results 
appears to be negligible, because many criteria are 
independent of this factor; (c) the Wartegg test has 
excellent possibilities for retesting the same Ss; (d) 
Wartegg test results consisting of abstract form-solu- 
tions clearly show the limits of the test but are still 
open to interpretation—R. Н. Houwink. 


6301. Vitanza, Angelo A. A comparative study 
of selected psychological and physiological meas- 
ures to evaluate psychiatric conditions. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 671—672.—Abstract. 


6302. Wattron, John B. (Texas Prison System) 
Validity of the March-Hilliard-Liechti MMPI 
Sexual Deviation Scale in a state prison popula- 
tion. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 16. 


6303. Wawrzaszek, Frank; Johnson, Orval G., 
& Sciera, John L. (Eastern Michigan Coll.) A 
comparison of H-T-P responses of handicapped 
and non-handicapped children. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 160-162.—"A group of 41 physically handi- 
capped children and a matched [age, sex, and IQ] 
group of non-handicapped children were tested with 
the House-Tree-Person Test followed by a shortened 
version of Buck's post-drawing interrogation, Ten 
of Buck's hypotheses regarding the significance of 
variables on the H-T-P were tested. None of the 
ten hypotheses was supported by the results, . . ."— 
L. B. Heathers, 


6304, Wellek, Albert. Exploration und ganz- 
heitliches Verfahren. [Exploration and holistic 
procedure.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 24-28. —Ex- 
ploration is not necessarily a holistic procedure, it 
may be focussed also on special questions. A valida- 
tion of an exploration by comparison with a single 
test is not possible unless both procedures have exactly 
the same objective. Generally a nonqualitative valid- 
ity measure cannot serve as a criterion for a holistic 
diagnostic procedure—W. J. Koppits. 


6305. Whitmyre, John W., & Pishkin, Vladimir. 
(VA Hosp., Salt Lake City, Utah) The abbreviated 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale in a psychiatric 
population. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 189-191.— 
“The Doppelt and simple prorating methods were 
used to estimate WAIS full scale weighted score on 
the basis of four subtests (A, V, BD, PA). One 
hundred unselected cases of male NP admissions were 
used. The correlations between estimated and actual 
scores was found to be .95 in the first case and .94 in 
the second. No pattern of the four subtests was 
discernable which would enable one to predict whether 
a given case is an overestimate or an underestimate of 
the full scale weighted score. Rather, the 54 psychi- 
atric patients used in this part of the study tended to 
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do better on the verbal subtests than on the two 
performance subtests, regardless of whether their four 
subtest scores led to over- or underestimations of full 
scale score.” The abbreviated scale IQs, with either 
scoring method, deviated from the Full Scale WAIS 
IQ by more than about 16 IQ points in about 4% of 
the cases; for about 70% of the cases this difference 
was not greater than 7 points.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 5072, 5139, 5143, 5750, 5876, 
6579, 6630, 6646, 6768) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


6306. Abramson, H. A. Sklarofsky, B., Baron, 
M. O., & Fremont-Smith, N. (Biol. Lab., Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y.) Lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD-25) antagonists: II. Development of toler- 
ance in man to LSD-25 by prior administration of 
MLD-41 (1-methyl-d-lysergic acid diethylamide). 
AMA Arch. Neurol, Psychiat., 1958, 79, 201-207.— 
Biochemical and behavioral studies of the 2 com- 
pounds with 5 normal Ss indicated that MLD-41 
produced reactions similar to those by LSD-25 but at 
a higher reaction threshold. "Since greater doses of 
MLD-41 may therefore be given to man without pro- 
ducing toxic or dangerous symptoms, it was thought 
that the development of tolerance to LSD-25 could be 
more effectively and safely induced with MLD-41 
than with LSD-25. This was found to be true. . . . 
The fact that a comparatively nontoxic substance like 
MLD-41 can produce a tolerance to the more active 
LSD-25 lends hope that if the schizophrenias are 
produced by a disturbance in biochemical mechanisms, 
then there is good reason to believe that nontoxic 
molecules might be administered to produce tolerance 
to a chemical origin of the schizophrenic state." A 
search for such blocking agents is on with the authors 
using the Siamese fighting fish as a test animal.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


6307. Ackerman, Nathan W. (43 E. 78th St, 
N. Y. 21) Toward an integrative therapy of the 
family. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 727-733.—A 
tentative approach is offered to illness as a function 
of family as well as a manifestation of individual be- 
havior.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6308. Albrecht, Н. Robert. А psychological 
evaluation of certain aspects of electro-convulsive 
Дару: Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 649-650.— 

stract. 


6309. Bach, George R. (Beverly Hills, Calif.) 
Specific group cultures as release mechanisms for 
individual behavior patterns. Group Psychother., 
1957, 10, 277-286.—A dozen post doctoral fellows 
were observed under 3 distinct conditions: in a work- 
shop training course, as a patient in group psycho- 
therapy, and as co-therapist of a therapy group. 
Analysis of the data shows that the training group 
released "show-off" behavior and demonstrations of 
Skill mastery; the therapy group (composed of the 
Same individuals) stimulated submissive-dependent 
love seeking and open concern with personal weak- 
nesses. The observation of these same individuals as 
therapists showed attempts to be “other-oriented, 
helpful, and dependency-inviting.” A discussion of 
the roles played in each group follows. 6-item bibli- 
ography.—R. W. Deming. 
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6310, Barnes, Marion. Aspects of intensive 
casework with children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 
1958, 28, 120-125.—Casework with children under 5 
usually requires that the therapist work with the 
parents to help the child. Problems at this stage are 
often on the surface and quick results can be ex- 
pected.—G. Elias. 


6311. Baron, Louis K. Attitude changes during 
psychotherapy: Individual changes in ideology as 
measured by the “R” and “PEC” scales under the 
influence of psychoanalytically oriented psycho- 
therapy. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 651.—Ab- 
stract. 


6312. Behar, Isaac, & Riopelle, Arthur J. The 
effects of reserpine on the acquisition of the con- 
ditioned avoidance response. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 160-162.—"Six Macacus cynomolgus 
monkeys were trained in a shock-avoidance situation 
while under the influence of reserpine. Three sessions 
of 60 trials were given a week apart. Subsequent 
acquisition of the habit was retarded."—P. E. Lichten- 
stein. 


6313. Bennett, John, Jr. Modification of the 
self-concept in electro-shock therapy. Doctoral 
dissertation, Boston Univer. Graduate School, 1957. 


6314. Bergman, Paul. The role of faith in psy- 
chotherapy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1958, 22, 92-103. 
—The realm of psychopathology encompasses the 
phenomena associated with the breakdown of faith. 
'The restoring of faith has at all times been the goal 
as well as the method of psychotherapy. The curative 
power of faith is not limited to the religious sphere; 
it operates wherever there develops the "magnetism" 
of leaders, ideas, and groups. It occurs in the physical 
as well as in the inspirational therapies. Today there 
are systematic, nontheologically based attempts to use 
the power of faith to accomplish changes in the ego 
and yet to avoid the shortcut effects of direct sugges- 
tion and imagination. These include client-centered 
therapy, psychodrama, some forms of group therapy, 
and some varieties of psychoanalytically oriented 
therapy.—W. A. Varvel. 


6315. Bernstein, I. The importance of char- 
acteristics of the parents in deciding on child 
analysis. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 71-78. 
—The child is not expected to associate freely in the 
same manner as adults. We do not expect transfer- 
ence to the same degree as with adults. We do 
expect the child to show more difficulty in relinquish- 
ing the gratifications derived from the neurosis. Par- 
ents of children coming into child analysis should be 
sufficiently well to provide the following: (a) recog- 
nition of conflict, suffering, and inhibition in the 
child; (b) ability to tolerate frustration and narcis- 
sistic injury caused by admitting the child is ill, by 
other object relations of the child, and by the privacy 
of the child’s treatment; (c) a desire for the child to 
be well and independent which exceeds the neurotic 
gratification to be derived from the child’s neurosis; 
(d) sufficient ability to report daily activities and 
refrain from acting out or permitting the child to act 
out; (e) a scale of values which places emotional 
health above the expense, inconvenience, and depriva- 
tion required by the analysis. No parent is expected 
to possess all of these characteristics to a maximum 
degree.—D. Prager. 
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6316. Berryman, Eileen. Simultaneous treat- 
ment of mother and child. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1957, 11, 821-829.—A case is presented in which a 
3% year-old girl and her mother were seen at the 
same time in the play room, following Elkisch's 
modification of play therapy. Additional modifica- 
tions were introduced as it became apparent that the 
child's problems were a reflection of the mother's 
drive to relive her life through her child.—L. N. 
Solomon. i 

6317. Blair, Donald, & Brooking, Mair. (St. 
Bernard's Hosp. Southall, Middlesex, England) 
Music as a therapeutic agent. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1957, 41, 228-237.— Based upon a year of experience, a 
psychiatrist and a music therapist conclude that 
“music therapy has a part to play which may be found 
to be at least as important as the part played by art 
therapy." However, on the basis of their efforts they 
feel that the varieties of response to music are variable 
and that “no scientific statistics are ever likely to be 
produced for music therapy."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6318. Blake, Robert R. (U. Texas) Group 
training vs. group therapy. Group Psychother., 
1957, 10, 271-276.— The distinction between training 
for more effective participation in a group versus the 
process of receiving psychotherapy in a group is dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of the structure, goals, and 
procedures applied to the group. The essential dis- 
tinction lies in the objectives of the group. “The 
primary objectives of a therapy group . . . are sec- 
ondary for a training group. Conversely, the primary 
objectives of a training group are more or less in- 
cidental for a therapy group.” Short history of train- 
ing group method.—R. W. Deming. 

6319. Bloom, Leonard. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Aspects of the use of art in the treatment of mal- 
adjusted children. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 378- 
385.—The importance of art in the diagnosis and 
therapy of the maladjusted child is at times not fully 
appreciated. While it seldom provides a complete 
psychotherapeutic regimen, it does afford a means of 
reaching an effective working relationship with the 
patient and more clearly understanding his problems. 
—М. А. Seidenfeld. 

6320. Blough, Donald S. (Nat. Inst. of Ment. 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) New test for tranquilizers. 
Science, 1958, 127, 586-587.—Pigeons have been used 
to evaluate “tranquilization” in terms of behavior 
“that is expressed in improved rather than impaired . 
performance. . . . А pigeon is trained to stand still 
in a particular location. The longer it stands con- 
tinuously in the designated spot, the more likely it is 
to receive food reinforcement. The bird’s perform- 
ance of this ‘standing response’ is recorded as a func- 
tion of the drug dosage." The method is described. 
Dose-response curves for 2 birds are presented. Chlor- 
promazine "substantially lengthened the response time 
that these birds were able to sustain, while pentobar- 
bital reduced the response time.” It "may be profit- 
able to study other varieties of ‘continuous’ responding 
and perhaps to investigate the effects of tranquilizers 
in other areas that do not involve ‘anxiety’ or fear. 
—S. J. Lachman. 7 

6321. Bogen-Tietz, Esther; Powelson, Keith D., 
Weber, James, & Wildhaber, Joseph. (Los Angeles 
County General Hospital, Calif.) Some effects of 
chlorpromazine on electrically induced convulsions 
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in man. Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 57-63.—30 psychi- 
atric patients who were given approximately 600 
electroshock or electronarcosis treatments received 
chlorpromazine orally 3 hours before alternate treat- 
ments, 
sistently alter pretreatment anxiety or convulsive pat- 
tern. There are occasional hypotensive effects, and 
posttreatment waking time is delayed —M. L. Simmel. 


6322, Boitelle, G., Delteil, P, Leyrie, J. Ré- 
sultats obtenus par les perfusions polyvitaminées 
а hautes doses comme traitement de l'alcoolisme 
chronique. [Results obtained in the treatment of 
chronic alcoholism with concentrated perfusions of 
multiple vitamins.] Ann, méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(5), 
823-854.—By means of a slow intravenous drip, 
strong solutions of multiple vitamins are administered 
to chronic alcoholic patients for about 6 days. The 
results seem excellent, with somatic repairs occurring 
faster and less painfully than with other disintoxica- 
tion cures. The emotional condition of the patients 
seems also to improve.—M. D. Stein. 


6323. Bourne, Harold. (U. Otago) Insulin 
coma in decline. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 
1015-1017.—' The reasons for the almost unanimous 
acceptance of insulin coma therapy 25 years ago are 
indicated and for the growing tide away from its use 
today in the hope of hastening "the exit of an irra- 
tional and hazardous therapy."—N. Н. Pronko. 

6324, Bradley, P. B., & Key, B. J. (Med. School, 
Birmingham, England) The effect of drugs on 
arousal responses produced by electrical stimula- 
tion of the reticular formation of the brain. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 97-110.—Small doses of 
pentobarbitone completely block arousal Rs produced 
by electrical stimulation of the reticular formation in 
the encéphale isolé cat. Large doses of chlorpro- 
mazine cause only a slight rise in threshold, but block 
arousal produced by afferent stimulation. Atropine, 
hyoscine, and physostigmine produced a marked di- 
vergence between behavioral and EEG thresholds. 
Amphetamine caused both EEG and behavioral thresh- 
olds to fall. LSD-25 had no effect on threshold for 
stimulation of the reticular formation, but produced 
marked lowering of arousal threshold to auditory 
stimulation. Possible sites of action of the drugs are 
proposed.—R. J. Ellingson. 


_ 6325, Brill, Henry. (Ed.) Trifluoperazine: Clin- 
ical and pharmacological aspects. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Lea & Febiger, 1958. 219 p. $3.50.—44 authors 
have contributed 23 clinical papers and 2 research 
reports, with an introduction by Brill. The clinical 
papers are concerned with evaluations of the use of 
trifluoperazine in the general treatment of the func- 
tional psychoses, brain disorders, psychoneuroses, and 
personality disorders. Other papers are concerned 
with the management of possible extrapyramidal 
symptoms, with toxicity and other side effects. Psy- 
chopharmacological and chemical findings from a 
. Variety of animal studies are reported: One study 
reports the data from a battery of 11 psychophysio- 
logic tests given to 18 normal volunteer human Ss 
before and 2 hours after the administration of tri- 
fluoperazine. The drug seems to impair performances 
in tests of flicker fusion frequency, afterimage dis- 
appearance level, and tapping. It seems to improve 
performance in the digits backwards test and in can- 
cellation accuracy. The implication is that trifluoper- 
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azine acts selectively to decrease perceptory intake 
and psychomotor speed and, at the same time, to 
increase attention, concentration, and general vig- 
ilance.—C. M. Franks. 


6326. Bromberg, Walter. (2720 Capitol Ave, 
Sacramento 16, Calif.) An analysis of therapeutic 
artfulness. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 719-726— 
“Therapy is the chief justification of the science of 
psychiatry. Artfulness is one of the main ingredients 
in the practice of psychotherapy. This paper pro- 
poses to clarify some psychologically significant as- 
pects of artfulness in psychotherapy."—N. H. Pronko. 


6327, Brunner-Orne, Martha. (Westwood Lodge, 
Westwood, Mass.) The role of a general hospital 
in the treatment and rehabilitation of alcoholics, 
Quart. J, Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 108-117.—Short 
hospitalization periods which include treatment in the 
acute stage and in the postintoxication stage are en- 
couraged, and on discharge the patient is referred to a 
clinic for followup treatment—IWV, L. Wilkins. 


6328. Campo, Alberto J. La interpretación y la 
acción en el análisis de los nifios. [Interpretation 
and action in child analysis.] Rev. Psicoandl., Buenos 
Aires, 1957, 14, 121-125.—Action is part of the ana- 
lyst’s work with children, Interpretation and action 
are the analyst’s tools and he should be aware that in 
his “action” he may express his countertransferential 
content with all the therapeutic consequences that it 
implies.—M. Knobel. 


6329. Cannell, Charles Frederick. A study of 
the effects of interviewers’ expectations upon in- 
terviewing results. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1092-1094.—A bstract. 


6330. Cartwright, Rosalind Dymond. (U. Chi- 
cago) Predicting response to client-centered 
therapy with the Rorschach PR Scale. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1958, 5, 11-17.—A study is presented of 13 
cases in which the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
was applied. “The pre-therapy total weighted score 
was found to predict the success of the therapy as 
measured by the counselor’s rating of the case at post- 
therapy."—M. M. Reece. 


6331. Chance, Erika. Mutual expectations of 
patients and therapists in individual treatment. 
Hum, Relat., 1957, 10, 167-178. 


6332. Clauer, Carole J., & Wise, Kathryn F. 
Tranquilizing drug effects on the schizophrenic 
patient in occupational therapy. Amer. J. occup. 
Ther., 1958, 12(2, Part I), 69-73.— The use of mod- 
ern drug therapy, especially the tranquilizers, have 
created the need for changes in occupational therapy 
as applied to patients with Schizophrenia. 7 male 
and 13 female patients diagnosed as schizophrenic re- 
action who were receiving chlorpromazine were stud- 
ied. $ of these patients revealed less efficiency in 
occupational therapy after chlorpromazine, “seven 
never exhibited powers of socialization either before 
or during their illness, or under drug therapy," the 
balance gave evidence of "considerable improvement 
;‚ the ability to express feelings and personality." 
The conclusion indicates that "occupational thera- 
pists may find it necessary to develop a more expanded 
treatment program to deal with (a) an increase 
number of patients and (b) drug-induced variations 
in patient behavior,"—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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6333. Clevans, E. The fear of a schizophrenic 
man. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 58-67.—The thera- 
pist tried to convey to a patient that destructive im- 
pulses may normally be in full conscious awareness 
without leading to the destruction of the object. 
Through verbalizing his destructive impulses in the 
proper therapeutic setting the patient learns to control 
his motor discharges of those impulses. When the 
patient senses that the therapist has feelings and 
wishes and yet does not act them in destructive or 
self-destructive ways in the therapeutic relationship, 
the patient takes courage to acknowledge his own im- 
pulses. Once the patient learns to discharge and con- 
trol his aggression his fear becomes unnecessary and 
so dissolves.—D. Prager. 

6334. Dally, Anne. (U. Illinois Medical School) 
Excerpts from a study of residential treatment for 
children with psychosomatic disorders. Amer. J. 
occup. Ther., 1957, 11(4, Part Ш), 261-266.—Psy- 
chosomatic residential treatment for children is dis- 
cussed with particular regard for the techniques which 
the author has found most satisfactory. Some cases 
are included as a basis for pointing out the values to 
be derived from: (a) “Allowing the child to regress 
to the point where unfulfilled emotional needs can be 
met”; (b) the establishment of security, first in a 
one-to-one relationship basis, later in individual or 
group play; (c) “Reassurance that the adult will 
limit the feared acting-out of aggressiveness”; (d) 
group experience when “geared to the child's readi- 
ness to tolerate it"; (e) the use of creative materials 
as an outlet for energies, working out conflicts and 
the evolution of possible mastery.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6335. Daniels, Marvin. The influence of the sex 
of the therapist and of the co-therapist technique 
in group psychotherapy with boys: An investiga- 
tion of the effectiveness of group psychotherapy 
with eighth grade, behavior-problem boys, com- 
paring results achieved by a male therapist, by a 
female therapist, and by the two therapists in com- 
bination. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1489.—Ab- 
stract. 

6336. de Barahona Fernandes, Henrique J. 
(Lisbon U.) Contemporary psychiatry in Por- 
tugal Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 923-925.—The 
present status of psychiatric treatment and research 
in Portugal is briefly described in terms of its rela- 
tion to European and American levels of development 
in this area.—N. H. Pronko. 


6337. Delay, Jean. Tonus mental et psycho- 
pharmacology. [Mental tonus and psychopharma- 
cology.] Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 61-73.—A discus- 
sion of Janet's conception of "psychic tonus" char- 
acterized by the dichotomy of automatic and synthetic 
activities corresponding to low and high tonus respec- 
tively. The evidence for this theory as furnished by 
EEG, cybernetics, and especially by the psychotonic 
and psycholeptic drugs which are capable of altering 
the psychic tonus is reviewed. These drugs and their 
particular effects are discussed in detail.—4. Schaden. 

6338. Descuns, P., Bardenat, C., Pelicier, Y. 
Résultats lointains de la lobotomy. [Distant re- 
sults of lobotomy.] Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(5), 
855-865.—To reassess the value of frontal lobotomy, 
the authors study 37 intractable patients during a 
4-year period. The results seem to justify the use 
of such a drastic method in chronic schizophrenic 
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cases not responding to drug therapy alone. Regard- 

less of the degree of improvement, in each instance 

was noted a significant decrease of anxiety permitting 

* better adaptation outside of the institution.—M. D. 
tein. 


6339. Diethelm, Oskar. (Cornell U. Med. Coll.) 
Some guiding concepts in dynamic psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 805-809.— "The char- 
acteristic of dynamic psychotherapy, as presented in 
this discussion, is that psychotherapy must be guided 
by current and past psychopathologic findings, with 
the technical procedures adjustable to the psycho- 
pathologic changes."—N. H. Pronko. 


6340. Dittes, James E. Extinction during psy- 
chotherapy or GSR accompanying "embarrassing" 
statements. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 187— 
191.—"Statements by a therapy patient acknowledg- 
ing personal sexual behavior or desires were fre- 
quently accompanied during early hours of therapy 
with galvanic skin responses, but not during later 
hours, following a progressive decline. This finding 
is taken as evidence that the GSR is associated with 
such feelings as fear or embarrassment in the inter- 
personal relationship with the therapist and that such 
feelings extinguish during therapy."—P. E. Lichten- 
stein. 


6341. Durkin, Helen; Glatzer, Henriette T. 
Kadis, Asya L., Wolf, Alexander, & Hulse, Wil- 
fred C. Acting out in group psychotherapy: A 
panel discussion. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 
87-105.—Panel members and discussants present a 
consideration of what may be defined as acting Out 
in a group therapy setting, and what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such behavior—L. N. 
Solomon. 


6342. Edisen, Clayton B. (Tulane U.) Chlor- 
promazine, methamphetamine, serotonin, reser- 
pine, and effects on cat spinal cord. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 323-327.—By study of 
the reflex activity of the cat it was found that 
chlorpromazine and serotonin depressed this activity. 
Methamphetamine enhanced the reflex activity and 
“antagonized the depressant effect of chlorpromazine.” 
Reserpine produced an enhancement that was slow 
in onset. The effect of Frenquel was inconsistent.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


6343. Ekstein, Rudolf. Faith and reason in psy- 
chotherapy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1958, 22, 104— 
108.—Discussion of Paul Bergman's "The Role of 
Faith in Psychotherapy" (see 33: 6314). If archaic 
faith were the only force the therapist could set in 
motion, “we could help the patient to regress, to re- 
turn to a permanent symbiotic state, but we could not 
cure him.” In the psychoanalytic process, "the re- 
gained capacity of faith or trust by means of the re- 
gressing part of the ego must be accompanied by a 
healthy capacity for doubt, for distrust by. means of 
the other part of the ego which identifies itself with 
the interpretative function of the analyst” —W. A. 
Varvel. 

6344. Esecover, Harold; Jaffe, Joseph, & Kahn, 
Robert L. Psychotherapeutic techniques with 
electroshock patients. J. Hillside Hosp., 1958, 7, 
17-25.—4 patients were treated with electroshock be- 
cause of failure of communication in the psychothera- 
peutic relationship due to social and educational fac- 
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tors in 2 cases and to unmanageable acting out in the 
others. Electroshock produced behavioral changes in 
all patients. Those with a deprived cultural back- 
ground maintained their improvement with a psycho- 
therapeutic approach supporting their denial tenden- 
cies. The other patients became more amenable to an 
interpretive form of psychotherapy.—C. T. Bever. 


6345. Farber, Leslie H. The therapeutic des- 
pair. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 7-20.—The field of psy- 
chotherapy exists as a crossbreed between medical 
science and "something very different from science." 
This anomaly imposes necessary and needless hard- 
ships on the therapist especiallp in dealing with 
schizophrenic reactions. Some despair is inevitable 
in the situation of the therapist. It may become 
therapeutically valuable by eliciting pity in the pa- 
tient who may then undertake therapeutic efforts 
which though they are beneficial to himself, aim pri- 
marily to lessen the therapist's pain.—C. T. Bever. 


6346. Faure, Henri. Cure de sommeil collective 
et psychothérapie de groupe. [Collective sleep 
therapy and group psychotherapy.] Paris, France: 
Masson & Cie, 1958. 272 p.  Fr.2500.—Sleep 
therapy, a "biological method," like all other tech- 
niques, depends for its success on "total therapy" 
with its psychotherapeutic implications. 142 patients 
and 500 days of sleep treatment and group psycho- 
therapy during the years 1954-1956 are reviewed 
according to: therapy through sleep and the charac- 
teristics of collective cure, fundamental hypnic and 
parahypnic processes, the dream and mentism, in- 
dividual and collective psychotherapy, analytic study 
of the effects of the sleep cure. 8l-item bibliography. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6347. Feldberg, T. M. (Johns Hopkins U. School 
of Medicine) Treatment of ‘borderline’ psychotics 
in groups of neurotic patients. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1958, 8, 76-84.—The inclusion of ‘border- 
line’ psychotics in a therapy group with neurotic pa- 
tients was shown to have positive values for both 
types of patients. Тһе neurotics share with the 
borderline in the strengthening of their ego function- 
ing and also gain through exposure to astute percep- 
tions of the borderline patients who see through neu- 
rotic defenses with amazing clarity. Many of the 
advantages to the borderline stem from the facility in 
verbal expression so frequently characterizing the 
neurotic personality. The techniques of social ameni- 
ties are imitated and learned from the neurotic mem- 
bers of the group.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

6348. Feldman, Marvin J. (U. Buffalo) An 
evaluation scale for shock therapy. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 14, 41-45. —An attempt was made to con- 
Struct a scale to measure the success of shock therapy. 
Using 2 criterion groups—30 improved and 30 unim- 
proved shock therapy patients—and the MMPI pool 
of items, items were selected which differentiated pre- 
and postshock MMPI responses of improved patients, 
differentiated the postshock responses of the 2 cri- 
terion groups, but did not differentiate pre- and post- 
shock responses of the unimproved group. On cross- 
validation the scale very significantly differentiated 
26 recovered from 26 improved and from 11 unim- 
proved Ss; however, it did not differentiate the unim- 
proved from the improved Ss. The items for the 
scale are given. Their content “suggests that im- 
provement with shock treatment is largely a process 
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of symptom abatement with no real changes in inter- 
personal relations."—L. B. Heathers. 


6349. Fidler, Gail S. Some unique contributions 
of occupational therapy in treatment of the schizo- 
phrenic. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1958, 12(1), 9-12, 
36.—A discussion based upon “certain unique aspects 
of the use of activities in treatment which may be said 
to help the patient toward a more complete ego in- 
tegration.” Fidler provides evidence to support the 
hypothesis that “the use of objects, actual or sym- 
bolic, afford an effective means of communication 
whereby the schizophrenic can more readily enter into 
a meaningful relationship with others, and the skill- 
full use of these non-verbal techniques and procedures 
provides a unique experience wherein the patient can 
find more expedient expression and gratification for 
some of his basic needs and work with less fear and 
anxiety toward the resolution of some of his prob- 
lems.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6350. Fleischl, Maria F. A note on the mean- 
ing of ideas of reference. Amer, J. Psychother., 
1958, 12, 24-29.—2 cases are presented to illustrate 
the thesis that, in general, ideas of reference repre- 
sent a kind of schizoid maneuver, one of the primary 
objectives of which is facesaving and the maintenance 
of self-esteem.—L. №. Solomon. 


6351. Fleming, Joan, & Hamburg, David A. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) An analysis 
of methods for teaching psychotherapy with de- 
scription of a new approach. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1958, 79, 179-200.—A review of methods 
is first given and then followed by detailed descrip- 
tion of the dynamimetic interview conducted before 
а clas. Here, “the imitation of an interview with a 
patient well known to the teacher supplies the data 
for observation and practice in psychotherapy. The 
teacher selects a patient from his practice and pro- 
ceeds to ‘be this patient’ in an interview with a resi- 
dent who functions as the therapist, and who is in- 
structed to behave as he would with any patient in a 
clinical interview. The biographical and therapeutic 
history of the real patient provides the basis for the 
behavior of the teacher-patient.” The advantages of 
this method are set forth.—L. А. Pennington. 


6352. Forizs, Lorant. (Florida Alcoholic Rehab. 
Program, Avon Park, Fla.) Motivation of the al- 
coholic for recovery. Quart, J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 
19, 133-152.—Interrelationships between the primary 
and secondary anxieties crucial to personality change 
in drinking are discussed, and implications for the 
practical management of therapy drawn—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


6353. Frankl, Viktor E. (U. Vienna) The will 
to meaning. J. Pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 82-88.— 
A description of “existential frustration" and its 
prevalence leads the author to emphasize the im- 
portance of logotherapy which deals especially with 
man’s “will to meaning.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 


6354, Franklin, Girard H. The effects of group 
therapy on the attitudes toward self and others of 
institutionalized delinquent boys. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 1104-1105. —Abstract. 


6355. Freeman, Walter. (Los Alto, Calif.) Psy- 
chosurgery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 608.— 
Several significant contributions to the field of psy- 
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chosurgery during the past year are briefly reviewed. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


6356. French, Thomas M. The reintegrative 
process in a psychoanalytic treatment. 
The integration of behavior. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. 
Chicago Press, 1958. xii, 484 p. $10.00.—"In the 
first 2 volumes of these studies [see 26: 5902; 28: 
5671] we tried to build up a picture of how behavior 
is integrated by combination and co-ordination of 
more elementary reaction patterns. In this volume 
we shall make use of this constructed picture as a 
basis for an attempt to improve our understanding 
of just what happens in the day-to-day and month- 
to-month course of a psychoanalytic treatment." Sec- 
tion 1 (10 chapters) presents an orienting theoretical 
discussion. Section 2 through 8 (35 chapters) con- 
sists of a “thorough-going analysis of a detailed case 
report.” Section 9 (9 chapters) presents a “survey 
of what the study of integrative functions may hope 
to contribute to the art of understanding and of treat- 
ing patients.” 7 supplementary chapters, expanding 
issues raised in the preceding sections, close the vol- 
ume. 42-item bibliography —L. A. Pennington, 


6357. Gallinek, Alfred. (Columbia U.) Fear 
and anxiety concerning electric shock therapy. 
Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 51-56.—The hypothesis may 
be offered that the basic anxiety characterizing man's 
being in the world is normally neutralized by his sense 
of familiarity. A temporary annihilation of the sense 
of familiarity after ECT provokes basic anxiety, and 
results in a strong progressively increasing fear of 
the treatment."—M. L. Simmel. 


6358. Gerler, William. Outcome of psychother- 
apy as a function of client-counselor similarity. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1864-1865.—Abstract. 


6359. Gliedman, Lester H., Nash, Earl H., Jr, 
Imber, Stanley D., Stone, Anthony R., & Frank, 
Jerome D. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) 
Reduction of symptoms by pharmacologically in- 
ert substances and by short-term psychotherapy. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 345-351.— 
“A total of 5 studies involving response to placebos 
in psychiatric outpatients are reported.” The positive 
findings in symptom alleviation lead the authors to 
view the placebo as an "activator, reinforcer, and po- 
tentiator of many of the health-promoting factors in- 
trinsic to the psychotherapeutic process. . . . It cata- 
lyzes the patients’ recovery potential in relationship 
to his particular therapist under certain culturally im- 
portant and valued conditions.”—L. A. Pennington. 


6360. Godfrey, Lincoln; Kissen, Martin D., & 
Downs, Thomas M. (U. Pennsylvania) Treat- 
ment of the acute alcohol-withdrawal syndrome. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 118-124.—Immedi- 
ate attention to dehydration and acute starvation with 
intravenous glucose, salt, and water, and to sedation 
with chlorpromazine, will shorten the withdrawal 
period.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6361. Gordon, Jesse E. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Leading and following psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques with hypnotically induced repression and 
hostility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1957, 54, 405— 
410.—Experimental procedures involving the hyp- 
notic induction of miniature neuroses in normal 
individuals were tested. Conditions of therapist 
following and leading were studied for their effects 
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on hostility and on the lifting of repression in one 
hour therapeutic interviews. Leading is more effec- 
tive than following for lifting repressions. "Therapist 
experience leading to incorrect hypotheses about a 
client has a deleterious effect on the lifting of repres- 
sion and is associated with stronger expression of 
transference hostility by the client.—A, S. Harper. 

6362. Graham, S. R. (Forest Hills, N. Y.) Pa- 
tient evaluation of the effectiveness of limited 
psychoanalytically-oriented psychotherapy. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 231-234.—"96 adults who were 
neurotic or psychotic rated themselves, and 44 chil- 
dren were rated by their parents on a 5-point scale 
of improvement from worse to almost completely 
cured. Reported degrees of improvement were not 
significantly different for children . . . and adults. 
. . . Both adult and child neurotics reported statis- 
tically significant degrees of improvement as the num- 
ber of hours in therapy increased whereas adult psy- 
chotics did not. Adult neurotics showed significant 
improvement when seen twice a week as compared 
with those who were seen only once a week, but adult 
psychotics appeared to be worse when seen twice a 
week. . . . It is concluded that limited psychoanalyti- 
cally-oriented therapy is an effective tool in an out- 
patient clinic, although some reservations must be 
made as to its utility with psychotics."—C. Н. Am- 
mons. 

6363. Gray, Betty. Casework treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed children in foster family care. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1958, 28, 126-138,—De- 
scribes the program and the experiences of the Family 
and Childrens Service of Baltimore in their treatment 
of emotionally disturbed children in foster homes.— 
G. Elias. 

6364. Greenhill, Maurice H. The focal commu- 
nication concept. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 
30-41.—A patient’s communication pattern, which 
determines the nature of his interaction, tends to ob- 
scure meaning and hide emotion in problem areas 
which are emotionally charged. “The focal commu- 
nication concept is largely an operational one which 
directs the therapist at decoding the communication 
methods of the patient and deciphering for both thera- 
pist and patient crucial messages transmitted by the 
latter.” —L. М. Solomon. 

6365. Greiner, Theodore; Burch, Neil R, & 
Edelberg, Robert. (Texas Medical Center, Hous- 
ton) Psychopathology and psychophysiology of 
minimal LSD-25 dosage: A preliminary dosage- 
response spectrum. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 79, 208-210.—The responses of 14 young men 
"without apparent emotional problems" to 24 dosages 
graduated in size and below the accepted threshold 
indicated that a dosage of 7 micrograms activated 
the galvanic skin response and induced cycles of rapid 
and marked shifts in affect. “Between 7 and 40 
micrograms the dosage response of LSD is consistent 
with the spectrum of psychopathology associated with 
the ill-defined group of ‘borderline’ schizophrenic 
processes.”—L. A. Pennington. 

6366, Hadden, Samuel В. (Presbyterian Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Treatment of homosexuality by 
individual and group psychotherapy. Amer. 38 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 810-815.—Impressions are re- 
ported as they were gained from the individual treat- 
ment of homosexuals over almost 30 years, from their 
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treatment in groups with other neurotics, and from 
their progress in groups consisting exclusively of 
homosexuals. The last method is considered superior. 
The psychodynamics of such group therapy is dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

6367. Hauty, С. T., Payne, R. B., & Bauer, R. O. 
(School Aviation Medicine, USAF) Psysiological 
costs incurred by dextro-amphetamine. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 647-651.—Young human 
males were required to perform a compensatory pur- 
suit task under 3 different oxygen-nitrogen respira- 
tory mixtures and under placebo and dextro-amphet- 
amine medication. Significant oxygen and drug 
enhancements and decrements of performance were 
found. “Increase in physiological costs attributable 
to the energizing properties of this anoleptic must be 
of insignificant extent. This suggests that the efficacy 
of d-amphetamine is almost wholly derived from its 
facilitative effects upon the physiological correlates 
of alertness."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

6368. Haward, L. R. C. (Winterton Hosp. 
Sedgefield, England) The effect of chlorpromazine 
on verbal aggression. Indian J. Physiol. Pharma- 
col., 1958, 2, 367-373.—The Rosenzweig PF Test was 
administered to 50 psychoneurotics before and after a 
course of chlorpromazine therapy and to a matched 
group of 50 psychoneurotics receiving conservative 
therapy only. The degree of verbal aggression, and 
intro- and extropunitive frustration was assessed. No 
differences were found between the 2 groups before 
therapy, but the experimental group showed a sta- 
tistically significant decrease in extropunitive re- 
sponses, and similar increase in intropunitive re- 
sponses. The possibility of internalizing aggression 
under the influence of the drug is considered, and a 
physiological interpretation is offered based on a 
block between cortex and diencephalon. Such a block 
should permit continuance of frontal lobe functions 
but minimize the affective loading of corticofugal sig- 
nals proceeding from the hypothalamus. Clinical 
findings in which overt aggression is reduced with 
chlorpromazine are considered in terms of ‘functional 
leucotomy.” Difficulties in devising a suitable neuro- 
physiological model and caution in accepting test 
findings are stressed.—L, R, C, Haward. 

6369. Hayman, Max, (Compton Sanitarium, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.) A unique day therapy center 
for psychiatric patients. Ment. Hyg., N. Y. 1957, 
41, 245-249. —A description of а day therapy center 
for the treatment of out-patients requiring selected 
activities or somatic activities, in-patients brought 
in for day care as required —M. А. Seidenfeld. 

.6370. Hiltner, Seward. Healing. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1958, 22, 83-91.—The article is drawn 
from. the preface to the author's Pastoral Theology. 
Healing is "the restoration of functional wholeness 
that has been impaired as to direction or Schedule, or 
both." Тһе causal factors that make healing neces- 
Sary are defect, invasion, distortion, and decision. 
Words like “illness” and "disease" must be retained 
and_yet not so defined as to eliminate any connection 
with "deision," „ «in a subtle and profound sense, we 
must regarusiift as Grucial in many forms of serious 
impairment.”—W, 4. Varvel, 

6371. Himwich, Harold E. (Galesburg St. Res, 
Hosp., Ш.) Psychopharmacologic drugs. Science, 
1958, 127, 59—72,—“Т\е last few years have seen the 
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increasing use of a new group of drugs effective for 
overactive psychotic patients and presenting interest- 
ing and important differences from procedures and 
drugs previously employed in the management of in- 
dividuals with such behavioral disorders." Major 
topics discussed include: clinical aspects of drug use, 
uses in psychoneuroses, usefulness for the "normal" 
population, side reactions, neurohormonal changes 
caused by reserpine and chlorpromazine, neurohor- 
1nonal equilibrium, anatomic sites of action, pathfind- 
ing experiments, theory for therapeutic effects, and 
paths of research. Thus far “їп the field of psycho- 
pharmacology, practice has outstripped theory, 
Though we recognize that tranquilizers correct cer- 
tain schizophrenic symptoms, there is less agreement 
on the mechanism by which the improvements are 
achieved. Whether or not drugs effect cures is a 
problem for the future. But the practical value of 
the advance should not be underestimated, It may 
be compared with the advent of insulin, which coun- 
teracts symptoms of diabetes without removing their 
cause,”—S, J, Lachman, 


6372. Hirschberg, J. Cotter, & Mandelbaum, 
Arthur. Problems of administration and super- 
vision in an inpatient treatment center for chil- 
dren. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 208-219.—In 
a residential treatment center for seriously disturbed 
children from 6-14 years of age, the special focus of 
the director's effort is to integrate psychotherapy and 
milieu. The director participates with the child care 
staff and the therapy staff in a constant interchange 
of critical Observation, Supervision, and consultation 
resulting in a program of unified total treatment. 
Child care notes illustrate such points as the correla- 
tion between the eruption of disturbed behavior in 
children and the attitudes and feelings of the child 
care staff.—IV. A. Varvel, 


6373. Hoch, Paul. (N.Y. State Dept. of Mental 
Hygiene, Albany) New aspects of treatment for 
mental illness. Ment. Hyg., N.Y., 1957, 41, 415- 
419.—A discussion of the use of the ataraxic drugs 
in mental patients for whom they are studied. Their 
value in reducing tension in certain patients, of al- 
lowing better socialization and control of the patient 
in the hospital, of greater opportunity for more speedy 
return to community living are developed.—9M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

6374. Hoch, Paul H, & Lewis, Nolan D. C. 
(New York Psychiatric Inst, 722 W. 168th St, 
NYC.) Clinical Psychiatry and psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 599-602.—Recent trends 
in investigative work in the field of clinical psy- 
chiatry are traced out in a review of outstanding 
monographs as well as some articles that make a 
contribution either to methodology or observational 
material.—N. Н. Pronko, 

6375. Hochheimer, Wolfgang. Die Psycho- 
chotherapie Carl Gustay Jungs. [The psycho- 
therapy of C. С. Jung] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 11, 
561-639.—A comprehensive overview of Jung’s views 
of, and Practices in, his analytic-synthetic psycho- 
therapy, making use of extensive quotations from his 
works, These are discussed under the following 
headings: the distinctive features of Jung’s teachings 
and the problems of presenting them, his basic psy- 
chological-anthropological teaching, remarks on ana- 
lytic Psychotherapy and theory of neurosis, contribu- 
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tions to psychotherapeutic method, transference and 
count а the dream and its use—E. W. 
ng. 

6376. Hora, T. Existential communication and 
psychotherapy. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 38-45. 
—The chief contribution of the existentialists dis- 
cussed is the widening and deepening of the concepts 
of transference and countertransference by the ex- 
ploration of the experiences involved in the encounter 
or meeting of 2 or more persons, Existential meta- 
communicative psychotherapy aims at relieving the 
patient from his isolatedness by reaching him across 
his emotional barriers. It seeks to help the patient 
express his creative potentialities and communicate 
genuinely with the environment. The present con- 
tains the past, and what is understood in the present 
illuminates the past and will affect the future—D. 
Prager. 

6377. Irwin, S. Slabok, M., & Thomas, G. 
(Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J.) Individual dif- 
ferences: I. Correlation between control loco- 
motor activity and sensitivity to stimulant and de- 
pressant drugs. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1958, 123, 
206-211.—Activity wheel performance of rats before 
treatment was correlated with the performance of 
these same animals after injection of saline, and after 
various drugs. “Hyperactive animals were sensitive 
and hypoactive animals relatively resistant to the 
changes in locomotor activity produced by various 
central nervous system stimulants and depressants." 
Relationships among the locomotor activities of in- 
dividual rats measured at different times and the effect 
of sex differences on the changes in activity pro- 
duced by drugs are also presented and discussed.— 
G. A. Heise. 

6378. Janis, Irving L. Psychological stress: 
Psychoanalytic and behavioral studies of surgical 
patients. New York: John Wiley, 1958. xiv, 439 
p. $6.95.—In an attempt to observe behavioral re- 
actions to severe stress the writer studied patients who 
underwent major surgery. Hypotheses, formulated 
within a psychoanalytic framework, were derived 
from intensive study of one patient, and tested over 
a larger group of cases. The data is used to support 
generalization regarding the relationship between 
degrees of pre- and postoperative anxiety.—B. 4. 
Maher. 

6379. Jenkins, Sidney B. The use of group 
therapeutic methods in ward conferences with at- 
tendants: An aid to patients’ ward adjustments. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1957, 31, 312-317.—18 pa- 
tients of mixed diagnoses had their ward adjustment 
reviewed in group meetings of doctor, nurse, and 
attendants. 14 of these patients showed some im- 
provement in their ward adjustment for at least a 
month. 11 showed improvement for more than a 
month. 4 were unaffected. The group meetings with 
attendants using the patient's adjustments as a point 
of discussion helped the attendants appreciate the dis- 
turbance in the patient's personality. None of the 
attendants noted that any benefit in working out per- 
sonal problems was derived from the conferences.—D. 
Prager. 

6380. John, E. Roy; Wenzel Bernice М. & 
Tschirgi, Robert D. (U. California Medical Cen- 
ter) Differential effects of reserpine on condi- 
tioned responses in cats. Science, 1958, 127, 25-26. 
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—8 cats were trained in 3 tasks: an elevated runway 
situation, a visual discrimination problem, and con- 
ditioned avoidance. “A cannula was then implanted | 
into one lateral ventricle of the brain to permit cen- 
tral injection of solutions without anesthesia or other 
disturbance of the animal. . . . Materials studied in- 
cluded: reserpine, serotonin, iproniazid, sodium pen- 
tobarbital, epinephrine, norepinephrine, acetylcholine, 
adrenocorticotrophic hormone, atropine, methamphet- 
amine, potassium, and calcium. . . . It is felt that the 
data cannot be reconciled with the interpretation that 
reserpine at these doses block the conditioned avoid- 
ance response by interference with sensory percep- 
tion, with motivation to perform, or with motor co- 
ordination.” It is proposed that this selective action 
of reserpine is due to "interference with learned as- 
sociations."—S. J. Lachman, 

6381. Kadushin, Alfred. Opposition to referral 
for psychiatric treatment. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 78-84. 
—Studies show that individuals who are referred to 
psychiatric treatment by social workers are more apt 
to accept the referral and continue in therapy than 
individuals not so referred. The caseworker can pre- 
pare the patient and can help overcome his resistance 
to therapy.—G. Elias. 

6382. Kassoff, A. I. (Fairfax County Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Falls Church, Va.) Advantages of 
multiple therapists in a group of severely acting- 
out adolescent boys. Int. J. group Psychother, 
1958, 8, 70-75.—“The use of multiple therapists in a 
group of severely acting-out adolescent boys appears 
almost essential. The presence of co-therapists offers 
distinct therapeutic advantages along with some com- 
plications.”—D. D. Raylesberg. à 

6383. Kelman, Herbert C., & Parloff, Morris B. 
{Най Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 

nterrelations among three criteria of improve- 
ment in group therapy: Comfort, effectiveness, 
and self-awareness. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 281-288.—7 measures (3 of comfort, 2 of effective- 
ness, 2 of self-awareness) were obtained from 15 
neurotic patients at the beginning and end of 20 weeks 
of group therapy. “Significant change was found on 
three measures. . . . Of the 21 intercorrelations be- 
tween change scores, only one was significant at the 
05 level." The “assumption that changes on different 
measures and criteria go together and that improve- 
ment can be considered a unitary process” is not 
supported. 16 references.—R. S. Harper. у 

6384. Kemper, Н. Die Besháftigungstherapeutin 
im psychiatrischen Krankenhaus. [The female 
occupational therapist in the mental hospital] 2. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 121-124.—De- 
scription of the activities instituted by an occupational 
therapist since coming to the Oldenburg Mental Hos- 
pital in 1956.—E. W. Eng. 

6385. Kemper, Werner. Zur heutigen Gruppen- 
Psychotherapie. [Group psychotherapy today.] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 11, 707-715.—Group psycho- 
therapy has the following tasks today: formation of 
a uniform, generally intelligible terminology, scientific 
statement of the psychological laws governing group 
activity, objective formulation of the dynamic proc- 
esses in group therapy, and finally, the development 
of a group therapy that is essentially psychoanalytic, 
but suited for the specific conditions of psychotherapy 
through groups—E. W. Eng. 
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6386. Kline, Nathan S. (Rockland State Hosp., 
Orangeburg, N. Y.) Pharmaceuticals in the treat- 
ment of psychiatric patients. Mental Hyg., N. Y., 
1957, 41, 207-212—A review of the role which 
pharmacological preparations are playing in the con- 
trol and treatment of many forms of psychic illness 
including alcoholism, drug addiction, and the psy- 
choses.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


6387. Kornetsky, Conan. (National Inst. Mental 
Hith., Bethesda. Md.) Effects of meprobamate, 
phenobarbital, and dextroamphetamine on reaction 
time and learning in man. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 
1958, 123, 216-219.— "The effects of 800 and 1600 mg. 
of meprobamate, 5 and 15 mg. of d-amphetamine, and 
60 and 120 mg. of phenobarbital were studied on the 
performance of eight normal subjects on a multiple 
stimulus-response apparatus. Three procedures were 
studied: simple motor behavior, choice reaction time, 
andlearning. The following conclusions were drawn: 
Meprobamate at 1600 mg. significantly impairs motor 
coordination and reaction time, Meprobamate at 800 
and 1600 mg. significantly impairs learning rate. 
Neither 60 nor 120 mg. of phenobarbital nor 5 or 15 
mg. of d-amphetamine significantly affected motor 
coordination, reaction time, or learning."—G. 4. 
Heise. 


6388, Kris, Else B. Hitchman, Irene L. & 
Jockel Else. New drug therapy and the rehabil- 
itation of mental patients. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 57- 
64.—This symposium of 3 papers is devoted to fol- 
low-up studies of psychiatric patients who left the 
hospital after being treated mainly with tranquilizing 
drugs. Kris concludes that social isolation is the 
social factor which most patients have to overcome to 
achieve adequate posthospital adjustment. Hitchman 
feels that most patient made average posthospital ad- 
justment, although he recognizes that the drugs re- 
press, but do not cure, symptoms, Jockel exhorts 
caseworkers to work to rehabilitate such patients,— 
G. Elías. 

6389, Krushinskii, L. V., Korzhov, V. A, & 
Molodkina, L. N. Vliianie élektroshoka na pat- 
ologicheskie sostoianiia, vyzyvaemye zvukovym 
razdrazhitelem u krys. [Influence of electroshock 
on pathological states, brought on by auditory stimu- 
lation in rats.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’,, 1958, 8, 
95-102.—In a study designed to investigate the in- 
fluence of electroshock on pathological states in rats 
(epileptiform seizures, motor neurosis), brought on 
by the application of auditory stimulation, it was 
found that electroshock results in reduced excitability 
of the nervous system and contributes to intensifica- 
tion of the inhibitory process, thus leading to elimina- 
tion of the pathological state of the nervous system. 
The data, obtained on the normalizing effect of 
electroshock, correspond to P. S, Kupalov's findings 
on the restoration of disturbed conditioned reflex 
activity in dogs as a result of shock induced by an 
essential oil solution of camphor. "Hence, strong 
stimuli, applied against the background of a patho- 
logical condition of nervous activity, are conducive to 
its normalization.” Normalization results from the 
"development of a deep supra-limital [transmarginal ] 
inhibition" which has not only a "defensive but also 
a therapeutic effect," thereby accounting for the 
"beneficial influence of electroshock on the patholog- 
ical conditions of nervous activity."—I. D. London. 
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6390. Kubie, L. S. (Yale U.) Some theoretical 
concepts underlying the relationship between indi- 
vidual and group psychotherapies. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1958, 8, 3-43.—The author questions 
whether group therapy, operating alone, can engender 
insights as deep and can produce as far reaching 
changes as are occasionally produced through indi- 
vidual psychoanalytic psychotherapy. Calls for basic 
research centers in psychotherapy in which the ef- 
ficacy of many different sequences of relationships 
between group and individual psychotherapy can be 
tested.  Infers that group psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques cannot evoke a true picture of the stream of 
psychological processes in an individual because this 
is obtainable in its truest form through random sam- 
ples of his free associations.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

6391. Lamont, J. H. Interpretation in therapy 
with children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1958, 28, 
139-150.—The first thing to overcome in therapy 
with children is their fear of treatment. Rather than 
interpret these fears directly the therapist should 
mitigate the child's fears by support, etc.—G. Elias. 

6392, Langer, Marie. La interpretacién basada 
en la vivencia contratransferencial de conexión 
о desconexión con el analizado. [Interpretation 
based on the countertransference experience of con- 
nection with and disconnection from the analysand.] 
Rev. Psicoanál, Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 31-36.— 
Analyst and patient configurate a gestalt. When the 
patient fears the reintrojection of parts of himself. 
previously projected into the analyst, there is a dis- 
connection that the analyst has to be aware of and 
interpret consequently —M. Knobel. 

6393. Laties, Victor G., & Weiss, Bernard. A 
critical review of the efficacy of meprobamate 
(Miltown, Equanil) in the treatment of anxiety. 
J. chronic Dis., 1958, 7, 500-519.—The authors con- 
clude that there is no evidence of withstanding critical 
inspection that meprobamate is any better than a 
placebo in treating anxiety in psychiatric outpatients, 
in hospitalized chronic alcoholics, or in patients whose 
anxiety accompanies a physical complaint or was 
induced by a therapeutic or diagnostic procedure. 
There is some evidence that it can successfully as- 
suage the anxieties of hospitalized neurotics, psy- 
chotics, and acute alcoholics. In the few comparisons 
made with a barbiturate, the latter has proved either 
equal to or better than meprobamate. 98 references.— 
B. Weiss. 

6394. Lefevre, Margaret C. (Highland View 
Hosp, Cleveland, Ohio) Speech therapy for the 
geriatric patient. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 691-695.— 
Disabilities in communication may be among the most 
serious problems of the geriatric patient. Speech 
therapy procedures for younger persons may be 
adapted for the geriatric group. A greater need for 
adjunctive services is indicated.—D. T. Herman. 

6395. Lennard, Henry L. Calogeras, Roy, & 
Hendin, Helen. Some relationships between verbal 
behavior of therapist and patient in psychotherapy. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 181—186.— This preliminary re- 
port deals with the relationship between the amount 
of therapist speech (input) and of patient speech 
(output), by recording 4 therapist-patient pairs. The 
following hypotheses appeared warranted: (a) a given 
therapist-patient pair exhibit a characteristic pattern 
of verbal input-output relationships over time, (b) a 
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given therapist exhibits a characteristic pattern of 
these relationships with all of his patients, (c) a time 
series (successive sessions) of verbal input-output 
interaction for therapists of different theoretical orien- 
tations is characterized by a cyclical type, and (d) a 
typical trend or long term movement can be observed 
in the patterning of therapist-patient verbal behavior 
during psychotherapy.—R. W. Husband. 


6396. Levy, Kata. Silence in the analytic ses- 
sion. Int. J, Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39(1), 50-58.— 
Although the reasons why a patient fails to speak in 
analysis are various, common factors can be found in 
these cases, Apart from the cases of severe obses- 
sionals, chronically silent persons have a strong 
anxiety-preparedness, are fixated in their sexual lives, 
are often homosexually inclined, and are infantile, In 
these cases, the therapist should depart from Freud's 
fundamental rule imposing silent noninvolvement on 
the therapist.—G. Elias. 


6397. Lewis, Nolan D. C. (New Jersey Neuro- 
Psychiatric Inst, Princeton) Historical roots of 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 795- 
799,—The origin and evolution of psychotherapy from 
its roots in prehistory to the present time is briefly 
sketched —N. Н. Pronko. 


6398. Liebert, Robert S. Werner, Heinz, & 
Wapner, Seymour. (Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) 
Studies in the effect of lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD-25): Self- and object-size perception in 
schizophrenics and normal adults. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 580-584.—Results indi- 
cated that both groups of Ss exhibited a "significant 
increase in the perceived size of one's own body and 
its parts (head size, arm length, drawing a person), 
and no significant change in the perceived size of 
external objects. These findings are interpreted in 
terms of the assumption that LSD operates as a 
primitivizing agent, which is assumed to lessen the 
definiteness of the boundary of the body in relation 
to the surroundings." These and other findings are 
related in discussion to perceptual theory.—L. А. 
Pennington. 

6399, Lindt, H. (VA, Tucson, Ariz.) The na- 
ture of therapeutic interaction of patients in 
groups. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 55-69.— 
“This report stresses the importance of treatment ‘by 
the group’ rather than ‘in the group.. .. It also 
attempts to indicate some conditions which represent 
obstacles to treatment ‘by the group.’. . . The con- 
sistent emphasis on the therapeutic capacity of pa- 
tients . . . have manifold consequences, only one of 
which is the use of experienced patients in handling 
some of the resistance problems presented by new pa- 
tients."—D. D. Raylesberg. 

6400. Lorand, Sandor, & Console, W. Ther- 
apeutic results in psycho-analytic treatment with- 
out fee. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39, 59-65. 

6401. Loras, O. L'univers de Prométhée en- 
chainé. [The universe of Prometheus bound.] Ann. 
méd.-psychol,, 1958, 1(4), 624-649.—A patient's hal- 
lucinations leads the therapist into a morbid world 
of guilt and punishment, very close in its symbolism 
to that of the Prometheus myth.—9M. D. Stein. 


6402. Lott, George M. Multiple psychotherapy: 
The efficient use of psychiatric treatment and 
training time. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1957, 31, 
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276-294.—With careful selection of patients and per- 
sonnel there are advantages in having 2 therapists. 
Fewer mistakes pass unrecognized, Multiple identi- 
fications can be handled with unusual rapidity. There 
is great training value for the junior therapist. It 
can be forcibly demonstrated that it is wise to remain 
noninterpretative until guilt reactions are minimized 
and until the material is verbalized or ready to break 
thru to awareness. Most patients are favorably in- 
clined to 2 therapists and improve with it, Joint 
therapy will react adversely if the 2 therapists are 
unknowingly influenced by competitiveness or power 
struggles. 9-item bibliography.—D. Prager. 


6403. Love, John Warren, Jr. A study of per- 
sonality changes attending personal adjustment 
counseling. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1107-1108. 
—Abstract. 


6404. Macdonald, Donald E. (State Hosp. 
Butner, N. C.) Group psychotherapy with wives 
of alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud, Alcohol, 1958, 19, 
125-132.— Orientation of an analytic sort was a 
feature of the group of 13 wives.—W. L. Wilkins, 


6405. Meerloo, Joost A. M. The essence of 
mental cure: The manifold principles active in. 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 42— 
63.—Among the many topics considered are: spon- 
taneous cure and recovery outside therapy, the role 
of crisis and shock in spontaneous cure, healing 
through faith, pseudo-cure, and the principle curative 
factors in psychotherapy. Among the latter are: 
regeneration, the ritualistic function of psychotherapy, 
support, discharge and tolerance of tension, ego-forti- 
fication, unlearning and relearning, increased capacity 
to love, and the activation of tenderness.—L, N 
Solomon. 


6406. Miller, Derek H. The treatment of adoles- 
cents in an adult hospital: A preliminary report. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 189-198.—This paper 
is a report on the first 3 years of a project to deter- 
mine whether adolescents can be treated successfully 
in a psychiatric hospital designed primarily for adults. 
24 adolescents between 13 and 18 years of age were 
admitted during this period, with diagnoses of schiz- 
ophrenic reactions or characterological disorders, 16 
became accessible to formal psychotherapy. 2 left 
treatment against advice, the rest are considered to 
be doing well. “Тһе effect on the total hospital of the 
admission of adolescent patients has been helpful,"— 
W. A. Varvel. 

6407. Moyer, John H., Pevey, Keith; Heider, 
Charles M., & Kinross-Wright, Vernon. (Baylor 
U. Coll. of Medicine) A comparative study of four 
tranquilizing agents, phenobarbital, and inert 
placebo. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 153-170,—In this study 
of 4 new tranquilizing agents one half of the patients, 
ages 21 to 77, treated for anxiety and tension states 
responded as well to phenobarbital as they did to the 
neurotranquilizing agents. Unfavorable side reactions 
to the currently available tranquilizing agents are 
being reported with increasing frequency. When used 
in combination with psychotherapy some, practical 
therapeutic value may be anticipated, but indiscrim- 
inate dispensing of these potentially harmful drugs 
deserves sharp criticism.—D. T. Herman. 


6408. Mullan, Hugh. (New York Psychiat. Inst., 
NYC) The group psychotherapeutic experience. 
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Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 830-838.—Group 
psychotherapy is divided into 2 aspects: interaction 
and the analytic use of interaction. When experi- 
encing raw interaction, the group is leaderless, per- 
ception and sensation are esteemed, there is no real- 
ization of immediate meaning, and there is some 
awareness of the existential crisis. In the analytic 
use of the interaction, the group is leader-led, con- 
ceptualization is esteemed, there is a quest for mean- 
ing, and the existential crisis is hidden from the 
group.—L. N. Solomon. 


6409. Naquet, R., Resende, J., Brouillet, F., & 
Soulayrol, R. Troubles neuro-psychiques et modi- 
fications electroencephalographiques au cours du 
traitement de la tuberculose pulmonaire par la 
cycloserine. [Neuropsychic disturbances and elec- 
troencephalographic modifications during the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis by cycloserine.] Ann. 
med.-psychol., 1958, 1(3), 462-472.—Neuropsychic 
accidents are frequently observed during the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis by cycloserine. Most often, they 
occurred in women patients, taking the form of hypo- 
manic episodes, Along with these, one can observe 
with the EEG a general slowing down of the basic 
rhythm with the sudden emergence of delta waves.— 
М. D. Stein. 


6410. Noshpitz, Joseph D. Opening phase in the 
psychotherapy of adolescents with character dis- 
orders. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 153-164.— 
The opening phase of treating 5 adolescents with 
character disorders admitted to the hospital via the 
juvenile court, the sheriff, the jail, or the industrial 
school is reported. Therapists who began by treating 
these adolescents as though they were neurotic chil- 
dren were rapidly disillusioned. They were then 
advised to avoid interpretation and the whole concept 
of giving insight. The new goal was to be concerned 
in a positive way with the patient's symptomatic be- 
havior, to support the patient's behavior but not to 
act along with the patient or to allow him to get into 
actual trouble, Ultimately the "psychopathic" style 
of interaction was replaced by "neurotic" symptoms, 
and the therapist could shift to a more orthodox tech- 
nique—W, A. Varvel, 


6411. Ormont, Louis R. The preparation of 
patients for group psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1957, 11, 841-848.—Resistance exploration 
may be a fruitful approach to the preparation of the 
patient for group psychotherapy. Working through 
initial resistances seems to cut m the rate of with- 
drawal from group therapy sessions—L. N. Solomon. 


6412. Ostfeld, Adrian M., Al Leo G, & 
Marcus, David A. (U. Illinois Coll. Medicine) 
Studies with ceruloplasmin and a new hallucin- 
ogen. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 317— 
322,—" ^ recently synthesized atropine-like compound, 
N-ethyl-3-piperidyl benzilate, induced altered feeling 
States, visual and auditory hallucinations, and in- 
creased serum ceruloplasmin in 7 of 9 (nonpsychotic) 
patients.” These and other results are discussed in 
relation to the chemistry and physiology of behavior 
disorders.—L. 4. Pennington. 

6413. Paar, Henry Julius, Jr. Experimental 
psychotherapy: Therapists' responses under threat 
and non-threat. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 667— 
668.—A bstract. 
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6414. Peretz, Ephraim. The effect of cingulec- 
tomy on fear. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1508- 
1509.—Abstract. 


6415. Perl, William Е. (USA Hosp., Munich) 
American communities in foreign settings: Group 
problems and an American therapy programme in 
Germany. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 3, 278-286.— 
A report about a group therapy program with Amer- 
icans living in Germany. Living in a different culture 
creates adjustment problems for these Americans.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


6416. Pinsky, Louise. The parents and hospital 
in the handling of the emotionally handicapped 
adolescent. J. Hillside Hosp., 1958, 7, 32-38.—3 
cases are presented to illustrate work in the 16 bed 
pavilion for adolescent girls at Hillside Hospital. 
The treatment is described including work with the 
parents.—C. T. Bever. 


6417. Ponomarev, M. F. O vliianii kofeina i 
broma na tendentsiiu k prezhdevremennym ili 
zapazdyvaiushchim reaktsiiam u cheloveka. [On 
the influence of caffeine and bromide on the tendency 
to premature or delayed reactions in man.] Zh. 
vyssh, петт. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 4249.— The influence 
of caffeine and bromide on reaction in man was stud- 
ied in a task requiring exact stoppage at a fixed point 
of the moving hand of án electric stopwatch by means 
of key-pressing. It was shown that: (a) administra- 
tion of 0.015 g of sodium benzoic caffeine results in 
diminishing the number of premature reactions and 
increasing that of delayed reactions, and (b) adminis- 
tration of 0.6 g of sodium bromide reverses the effects. 
However, caffeine does not increase the tendency to- 
wards delayed reactions if this tendency was present 
before administration of the drug ; while bromide does 
not induce any considerable shift toward premature 
reactions if such reactions prevailed before the admin- 
istration of the bromide. It is concluded that “restora- 
tion of the disturbed balance of nervous processes by 
caffeine or bromide cannot replace training [designed 
to] strengthen the conditioned reflex,"—I. D. London. 


6418. Ponomarev, M. Е. О vliianii kofeina i 
broma na vremia latentnogo i motornogo kom- 
ponentov dvigatel' noi reaktsii cheloveka. [On the 
influence of caffeine and bromide on latency and 
time of reaction of a motor response in man.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 97-104. —Administration of 0.6 
g of sodium bromide results in shortening the latent 
period, while the motor component of the studied 
response remains unaffected. Administration of 0.015 
g caffeine sodium benzoate results in reducing the 
motor component with prolongation of latency. Bro- 
mides fail to reduce latency, while caffeine fails to 
decrease the time of the motor effect in Ss displaying 
low values for these components of the response in 
control experiments.—/. D. London. 


‚ 6419. Redlich, Fredrick C. (Yale U. School Med- 
icine) Social aspects of psychotherapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 800-804.— The 2 practice groups 
in American psychiatry, the analytic-psychological 
and the directive-organic are differentiated and the 
relation of the former to the cultural conditions that 
support and extend it are discussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6420. Regensburg, Jeanette. Direct casework 
treatment of children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk. 
1958, 28, 115-119.—Presented for discussion at the 
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Annual Supervisors’ Conference of July 1957 the 

current policy of the Community Service Society of 

B York on casework treatment of children.—G. 
ias. 

6421. Riess, Bernard F. (Postgraduate Center 
for Psychotherapy, New York) Communication in 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 774— 
789.—The therapist must not allow the patient to 
“misunderstand” himself and must reinterpret the pa- 
tient's words so that they become precise representa- 
tions of his original feelings. Examination of the 
linguistic structure of the language among normals 
and neurotics reveals that hysterics tend to use the 
past progressive and the active voice, while the ob- 
sessive-compulsive uses evaluative words, compara- 
tives, and polar-opposites.—L. N. Solomon. 

6422. Rigler, David. Some determinants of ther- 
apist behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1501. 
—Abstract. 

6423. Riopelle, A. J., & Pfeiffer, C. C. (Emory 
U.) Effects of acute and chronic administration 
of reserpine on test performance. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 352-358.—In one experi- 
ment brain-operated and normal monkeys on short- 
term reserpine injections all showed “many response 
failures in the 4th hour after injection on all tasks 
(multiple discrimination, conditioned-avoidance, and 
delayed response) but recovery was complete by the 
8th hour. All animals operated on performed more 
efficiently on the delayed-response task while under 
reserpine.” In the second experiment 4 normal mon- 
keys were given long-term reserpine injections. 
“These animals showed reduced susceptibility to the 
drug, as measured by conditioned avoidance and 
general cage behavior. Great response decrement 
was shown on the 2 tasks involving reward motiva- 
tion. Accuracy of choice performance was unim- 
paired.” These and other results are discussed in 
relation to the studies thus far reported on the effects 
of reserpine.—L. A. Pennington. 

6424, Robin, A. A, & Wiseberg, S. (Runwell 
Hospital, Wickford, England) A controlled trial of 
methyl phenidate (ritalin) in the treatment of 
depressive states. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1958, 21, 55-57.—"A controlled trial of methyl phen- 
idate was undertaken on 45 patients. The patients 
in the treatment and control groups were shown to 
be comparable. 2 patients abandoned the drug be- 
cause of unpleasant side-effects and 3 others did not 
complete the month’s treatment period. In the re- 
maining 40 patients, methyl phenidate, in doses of 10 
to 20 mg. b.d., was shown to have no advantage over 
a placebo in the treatment of depression or associated 
symptoms and no increase in rate of performance was 
demonstrated with the drug. As well as clinical 
assessments, the patients were tested with a number 
of quickly performed tests which may have value in 
standardizing the results of out-patient studies."— 
M. L. Simmel. i 

6425. Rosenblum, S., Callahan, R. J., Buoniconto, 
P., Graham, B., & Deatrick, R. W. (Wayne County 
Training School, Northville, Mich.) The effects of 
tranquillizing medication (reserpine) on behavior 
and test performance of maladjusted, high-grade 

-retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
663-671.—“The present study was undertaken to de- 
termine if tranquillizing medication is an effective 
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therapeutic adjunct in the treatment of a population of 
high-grade retarded boys and girls manifesting var- 
ious behaviors that are generally reflective of personal 
and social maladjustment. Reserpine, prepared in 
spansule form of .5 mgm per dose, was administered 
orally to the experimental subjects in their cottages 
twice a day for a period of two or four months, Iden- 
tical placebos were given the control subjects. A 
total of 30 children were investigated. All were free 
of neurological signs. Measures of intellectual func- 
tioning, indices of manifest anxiety, and behavioral 
ratings were gathered before, during, and after the 
experimental procedure, Personnel rating or evaluat- 
ing the subjects did not know which children were 
receiving the medication or which the placebo. The 
subjects, themselves, were told merely that they would 
receive something ‘to help you feel better," In gen- 
eral, nonsignificant differences postexperimentally 
were found. The medication did not produce “in- 
creased intellectual functioning, decreased anxiety, or 
improvement on a variety of behavioral measures for 
those receiving it. In fact, on several variables the 
placebo group demonstrated equal or greater gains 
when compared with the experiment group. Signifi- 
cant improvement scores in aggression and mood 
evidenced by one experimental group were considered 
equivocal,” —V. M. Staudt. 


6426. Roth, Bernard. A study of selective mem- 
ory changes after electroshock treatments. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1502—1503.—A bstract. 


6427. Rudy, L. H., Himwich, Н. E, & Rinal 
F. A clinical evaluation of psychopharmacologica 
agents in the management of disturbed mentally 
defective patients. Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1958, 62, 
855-860.—"1. Clinical evaluations on reserpine, chlor- 
promazine, azacyclonol, meprobamate, mepazine, and 
promazine were made in turn on the same grou| of 
chronically mentally defective patients. 2. Bene cial 
results were obtained with all of these drugs although 
the greatest improvement was with chlorpromazine, 
reserpine, promazine and mepazine, Of the drugs that 
showed the greater therapeutic activity, chlorproma- 
zine was found to be most effective with the least 
serious side reactions in this type of patients, 3. Con- 
vulsive disorders were noted for the first time in 7 
patients. 4. Changes in the menstrual cycle were ob- 
served in one patient on reserpine therapy and 4 on 
mepazine.”—V’. M. Staudt. 

6428. Sarnoff, Irving. (Yale U.) Value con- 
flicts and ТУҢ ЕНШ Mental Hyg, №. Y., 1957, 
41, 194-200.—Emphasizing the need for the psycho- 
therapist regardless of his specific partiality to a 
“school” to avoid making a priori decisions "not to 
engage in the analysis of value conflicts even if such 
conflicts happen to be at the root of the patient's dis- 
tress.” The psychotherapist cannot disclaim his own 
values; he must maintain awareness of his own values 
and value-conflicts. Having this he is "better 
equipped to deal objectively with the value-conflicts 
of his patients."—M. A. Seidenfeld. т (US 

6429. Savage, Charles, & Day, juliana, , 
Publ. Hith. Serv, Bethesda, Md.) Effects of б 
tranquilizer (reserpine) on psychodynamic ап! 
social processes. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat, 
1958, 79, 590-596.—Intensive study of 4 chronic ste 
gressed schizophrenic patients before, during, ыл: 
after drug administration indicated that the tranquil- 
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izer “had a dramatic effect, affecting favorably not 
only the patient but the patient-staff interaction. 
Reserpine led to a strengthening of the perceptual and 
repressive barriers of the ego.” The medication was 
not found to facilitate psychotherapy. The positive 
effects did not continue after termination of the test- 
interval (6 months). Social factors, especially those 
within the patient’s family, were found capable of 
reversing the effect of reserpine—L. A. Pennington. 


6430, Scherz, Francis H. Acting out character 
disorders іп a marital problem. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 
42-51.—Treatment of patients with acting out char- 
acter disorders requires techniques other than those 
used with neurotics. In treating a married couple 
who were both acting out, the author first accepted 
each partner in individual interviews to build a rela- 
tionship, held joint sessions in active reeducation 
which encouraged both to leave old disordered forms 
of behavior, and praised healthy behavior progress.— 
G. Elias. 


6431. Schlien, J. M. (U. Chicago) Time-limited 
psychotherapy: An experimental investigation of 
practical values and theoretical implications. J. 
counsel, Psychol., 1957, 4, 318-322.— The implications 
of arbitrarily predetermined time limits on psycho- 
therapy are discussed and a design of an on-going 
study is described.—9M. M. Reece. 


6432. Schwartz, Emanuel K., & Wolfe, Alex- 
ander. Psychoanalysis in groups: Three prima: 
parameters. Amer. Imago., 1957, 14, 281-297.—3 
fundamental dimensions must be kept in mind if we 
are to understand the nature of therapy carried on in 
а group and its difference from individual therapy. 
These are: (a) hierarchical factors shown in the 
quality of one's transactions with authorities and 
peers; (b) multiple reactivities indicating how one 
uses other members of the group and the leader in 
healthy and in neurotic ways; and (c) intra-com- 
munication and inter-communication, leading to per- 
sonal and social integration.—W. A. Varvel. 

6433. Seidman, Dennis; Bensen, Stanley B., Mil- 
ler, Irwin, & Meeland, Tor. Influence of a partner 
on tolerance for a self-administered electric shock. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 210-212.—Ss were 
tested alone in setting the maximum electric shock 
they could tolerate and in another situation in which 
a partner apparently shared the shock. It was found 
that shock tolerance was significantly higher in the 
situation involving a partner and it was concluded 
that "the perceived sharing of stress contributes im- 
portantly to stress tolerance."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6434. Simkó, Alfred. (Budapest, Hungary) Die 
psychotherapeutischen Prinzipien der Reserpin- 
Behandlung von Schizophrenen Patienten. [The 
psychotherapeutic principles of reserpine therapy of 
schizophrenic patients.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 45-53.—The necessity of 
individuation is emphasized in the use of reserpine 
which has greatly enriched psychiatry. Exact knowl- 
edge of the individual factors of the psychotic patient 
is absolutely essential. Improvement is not static, 
but dynamic and requires correct psychotherapeutic 
management for its stabilization and completion. Rus- 
sian summary. 31 references.—C. Т, Bever. 


6435. Sloane, R. Bruce, Saffran, M., & Cleghorn, 
R. A, (McGill U.) Autonomic and adrenal re- 
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sponsivity in psychiatric patients: Effect of meth- 
acholine and corticotropin. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1958, 79, 549-553.—By urinalysis the ef- 
fects of the drugs are compared in 5 groups of Ss, 
normal controls, schizophrenics, psychoneurotics, 
“anxious,” and the depressed. Methacholine induced 
small changes only in steroid excretion, "but a definite 
lowering in anxious Ss." Eosinophil counts were 
unchanged. There "is no evidence for adrenal activa- 
tion following this drug, and thus, methacholine does 
not serve as an indicator of central responsivity at the 
hypothalamic or other higher level" as postulated by 
earlier workers. The schizophrenic Ss gave a "nor- 
mal, although widened, response to corticotropin, 
showing no apparent adrenal malfunction.” ^ These 
and other results are discussed in relation to the 
studies reported on this topic by Funkenstein and 
Gellhorn.—L. A. Pennington. 

6436. Slowik, Oskar Jerzy. Two trials with 
rehearsed psychodrama. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 
3, 286-298.—Psychodrama as a therapeutic device 
was employed in 2 mental hospitals. The results were 
satisfying, especially in helping the nonpsychotic 
mentally ill.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6437. Smith, J. A., Christian, D., Mansfield, E., 
& Wittson, C. L. The influence of antibiotics on 
aged mental patients. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 709-710. 
—Antibiotics and placebos were administered for 6 
weeks to 2 groups of elderly patients with chronic 
brain syndrome. Based on detailed interview before 
and after, as well as weekly progress reports, no sig- 
nificant changes in behavior or mood were observed. 
—D. T. Herman. 


6438. Smith, Kathleen; Ulett, George A., John- 
son, Laverne, & Johnson, Margaret. (Washington 
U. School of Medicine) Effect of chlorpromazine, 
reserpine and Frenquel on convulsive threshold. 
Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 26-31.—“From consecutive 
admissions to Malcolm Bliss Psychiatric Hospital all 
patients who fitted the following criteria were chosen: 
no personal or family history of epilepsy, no convul- 
sive therapy within 3 months, no tranquilizing drugs 
within 3 months, no pregnancy within 3 months, no 
chronic brain syndrome.” Convulsive threshold was 
measured by a photopharmacological method utilizing 
Fazole (Mexazole) and stroboscopic light at 15 
flashes per second, and in terms of EEG signs as well 
as clinical convulsions. Of 33 patients (30 schiz- 
ophrenics, 3 with alcoholic hallucinosis) 14 were 
given chlorpromazine for 6 days, 9 were given 
геѕегріпе for 7 days, and 10 were given Frenquel 
intravenously every 6 hours for 8 doses. Comparison 
of pre- and post-treatment convulsive thresholds re- 
vealed no changes.—M. L. Simmel. 

6439. Speisman, Joseph Chester. The relation- 
ship between depth of interpretation and verbal 
expressions of resistance in psychotherapy. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1504.—Abstract. 

6440. Spitz, Herman H., & Kopp, Sheldon B. 
Multiple psychotherapy. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1957, 31, 295-311.—It is only within the past 7 years 
that this new technique has received more than pass- 
ing reference in the literature. The current survey 
and evaluation reflect varied and as yet uncoordinated 
explorations. Except for Slavson, none of the papers 
really criticize this new technique. The authors in- 
clude a discussion of the historical roots of multiple 
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therapy, the use of multiple therapy for teaching as 
well as therapy, types of multiple therapy, roles in 
group and individual therapy, and advantages and 
disadvantages of multiple therapy. 32 references— 
D. Prager. 

6441. Stern, Edith M. She breaks through in- 
visible walls. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 363-371. 
—A discussion of Marian Chace's program of dance 
therapy for the mental patients.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6442. Straight, Belinda, & Werkman, Sidney L. 
(Children's Hosp. Washington, D. C.) Control 
problems in group therapy with aggressive adoles- 
cent boys in a mental hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 998-1001.— The group therapy of 8 adoles- 
cent boys in a mental hospital is discussed. Special 
problems created for the therapists in working with 
such a group are specified.—N. H. Pronko. 


6443. Sullivan, Patrick L., Miller, Christine, & 
Smelser, William. (Edward Glaser & Associates, 
San Francisco) Factors in length of stay and 
progress in psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 1-9.—^A study of the factors related to 
length of stay and progress in psychotherapy in a VA 
mental hygiene clinic was carried out. Particular 
attention was given to measures of social status and to 
psychological variables which might be associated 
with social status. It was found that while the stay 
and not-stay groups did not show any distinguishable 
differences. on the psychological variables used 
(MMPI), the demographic variables of education and 
occupational level did differentiate the stayers from 
the non-stayers. When patients who were rated im- 
proved in psychotherapy were compared with those 
rated unimproved, patients with higher occupational 
achievement and less psychopathology proved to be 
more successful in treatment."—4. J. Bachrach. 


6444. Szalita, Alberta B. Regression and per- 
ception in psychotic states. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 
53-63.— The application of psychotherapy to psychotic 
states and ways by which changes may result, are 
discussed. Some revisions in the formulation of re- 
gression are suggested. Psychotherapy can effectively 
treat the modes of perception corresponding to various 
regressive formations.—C. T. Bever. 

6445. Tedeschi, С. F., & Frighi L. (U. Rome) 
Storia ed evoluzione del concetto di transfert. 
[History and evolution of the concept of transfer- 
ence.] Arch. Psicol, Neurol. Psichiat., 1958, 19, 13- 
24.—Interpretations of the concept of transference are 
numerous and contradictory. The authors trace the 
history of these interpretations, with special emphasis 
on Freudian and Jungian approaches to the concept.— 
E. Rosen. 

6446. Ticktin, H., Epstein, J., Shea, J. G, & 
Fazekas, J. F. Effect of RR E. hydro- 
chloride in antagonizing barbiturate-induced de- 
pression. Neurology, 1958, 8, 267-271.—"Meth- 
ylphenidate hydrochloride appears to have limited 
therapeutic value in deep barbiturate sedation, but it 
may be valuable in the therapy of moderate barbiturate 
depression."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

6447. Turner, William J., Carl Ann; Merlis, 
Sidney, & Wilcoxon, Frank. (Central Islip State 
Hosp, N. Y.) Chemotherapeutic trials in psy- 
chosis: II. Design and conduct of a trial of 
raunormine versus reserpine and phenobarbital in 
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chronic schizophrenia. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 79, 597-602.—The effects of 2 ther- 
apeutic agents (raunormine and reserpine) were com- 
pared with each other against an "active placebo" 
(phenobarbital), which possesses some of the physio- 
logical actions of the test compounds. 4 dosage levels 
and 300 Ss were employed. Results indicated that 
neither test compound "exerted any markedly ben- 
eficial effects." These and other observations are 
discussed in relation to the available studies on 
reserpine and to the problems of research design.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


6448. Tuteur, Werner. (Elgin State Hosp., Ill.) 
The “double blind" method: Its pitfalls and falla- 
cies. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 921-922.—A 
critical review of drug studies employing the “double 
blind” technique of control is analyzed and shown to 
be full of “pitfalls, fallacies and inadequacies.” ‘The 
author questions the ethic in using placebos with pa- 
tients requiring active treatment and points out some 
of the conditions that must be satisfied in order to 
insure genuine control.—N. H. Pronko. 


6449. Whitaker, Carl A. Psychotherapy with 
couples. Amer, J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 18-23.— 
“This is a preliminary report on the treatment of 
couples in psychotherapy as a method which is psycho- 
therapeutically useful. This method of treatment 
limits the transference involvement with the therapist 
and minimizes counter-transference problems. It is a 
method of choice with certain diagnostic categories 
and also seems to picture some new patterns in psy- 
chopathology.”—L. N. Solomon. 


6450. Whittier, John R. (Creedmore State Hosp.) 
Genetics in psychiatric practice. Eugen. Quart., 
1958, 5, 9-15.—With fertility differentials reduced, 
tranquilizers could increase the incidence- of schiz- 
ophrenia. Recent biochemical concepts introduced in 
psychiatry point out a need for preparation in 
genetics. A recent survey at Creedmore indicated an 
overwhelming positive response in favor of a Galton 
Laboratory for consultation with relatives of patients. 
—G. C. Schwesinger. 

6451. Wilmer, Harry A. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Toward a definition of the therapeutic 
community. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 824-834. 
—An attempt is made at formulating a definition of 
the term “therapeutic community” that will have a 
“reasonably precise even if tentative, definition of this 
term in its specific application to the mental hospital." 
—N. H. Pronko. 

6452. Wolff, Kurt. (Osawatomie State Hosp., 
Osawatomie, Kans.) Active therapy replaces cus- 
todial care for geriatric patients in mental hos- 
pitals. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 174-175.—Better progno- 
sis and rehabilitation of geriatric patients is possible 
than was believed in the past. A program of training 
of nursing personnel, occupational therapy, group 
psychotherapy and the use of tranquilizers has brought 
very encouraging results.—D. T. Herman. 


6453. Wolff, Max. (Mediz, Akademie Düssel- 
dorf, Germany) Objektivierung der sedativen 
Megaphenwirkung durch Lautstarke-Messung der 
sprachlich-motorischen Erregung bei Psychosen. 
[Objectivation of the sedative effect of Megaphen by 
measurement of the intensity of noise produced by the 
motor excitation of speech in psychoses. ] Nervenarst, 
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1958, 29, 132-134.— The level of noise produced by 28 
female patients in a disturbed ward was reduced by 
95% after the patients received chlorpromazine (150 
to 300 mg/day) for 3 days. 15 references.—M. Kael- 
bling. 


6454. Wolfson, William. Changes in behavior 
and personality following use of AY-55074: An 
investigation of the effects of a new drug on the 
behavior and personality of adult hospitalized 
psychiatric patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1873.—Abstract. 


6455. Wortz, Edward C., Brown, W. Lynn, & 
Elam, Claude B. The synergic effect of reserpine 
and electro-convulsive shock. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 
285-287.—80 female rats 75 days of age were divided 
into 4 groups. 20 were used to determine the ECS 
pattern lethal to one-third of normal animals. The 3 
other groups of 20 each were: (a) administration of 
reserpine and ECS, (b) reserpine and ECS with 5% 
CO, and 95% Os, (c) a placebo and ECS. This 
experiment pointed up the danger of using ECS in 
combination with reserpine administration, relatively 
small doses increasing the probability of death. Res- 
piratory failure seems to be the usual cause of death, 
and the artificial atmosphere in (b) reduces mortality 
rate.—R. W. Husband. 


6456. Wylie, Dorothy C. & Weinreb, Joseph. 
(Worcester Youth Guidance Center, Mass.) The 
treatment of a runaway adolescent girl through 
treatment of the mother. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1958, 28, 188-195.—Successful short-term treatment 
in this case was made possible by the early recogni- 
tion of the dynamics of the situation. Following 
intake, the mother was seen for 5 interviews over a 
period of 3 months. (The runaway adolescent was 
not treated at all.) The mother was confronted im- 
mediately with her responsibility for the difficulties 
and treatment moved rapidly. A telephone contact 7 
months after treatment ended, confirmed success.— 
R. E. Perl. 


6457. Young, Arthur K. Counseling with emo- 
tionally disturbed adolescents. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 
35-41.—In his struggle for individual identity the 
adolescent is in conflict between acceptance of parent 
image and desire to become separated and inde- 
pendent. The therapist helps by recognizing the 
legitimacy of the conflict, thus encouraging the pa- 
tient to resolve his problem without destructive rebel- 
liousness.—G. Elias. 


6458. Zimbardo, Philip G., & Barry, Herbert, 
IIL (Yale U.) Effects of caffeine and chlorpro- 
mazine on the sexual behavior of male rats. Sci- 
ence, 1958, 127, 84-85.—The effects of moderate doses 
of caffeine and chlorpromazine on the sexual perform- 
ance of 17 150-day-old male hooded rats are compared. 
Data on: latency to first mount, first copulate, and 
ejaculate; frequency of mounts, and copulations; per- 
centage of group that copulated, and ejaculated; and 
copulatory rate for Ss that copulated, and ejaculated, 
are presented in a table. “The study described in the 
present report confirms and extends the finding by 
Soulairac and Coppin-Monthillaud of the stimulating 
effect of caffeine on sexual behavior—even of a 
smaller dose. A depressant effect of chlorpromazine 
was also found. The use of non-drug tests and of 
animals with variation in previous sexual experience 
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permitted further observations on effects of the 
drugs.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 5257, 5478, 5481, 5502, 5550, 
5557, 5603, 5664, 5881, 6178, 6184, 6548, 6653, 
6656, 6661, 6662, 6692, 6714) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


6459. Brenner, Ruth F. Cultural implications 
for a child guidance clinic in a court setting.. Soc. 
Wk., 1957, 2, 26-31.—The caseworker in a court 
clinic is often handicapped by the distance between his 
middle class background and the common poorer 
environment of the court child. The fact that at- 
tendance at the clinic is compulsory is another source 
of distance in such cases. To overcome such hurdles 
active relationships with the child should be fostered 
by the therapist.—G. Elias. 

6460. Brown, William H., Taboroff, Leonard H., 
Goates, Bruce L., & Madsen, Carlos М. (0. Utah 
College of Medicine) Using community agencies 
in the treatment program of a traveling child 
guidance clinic. Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1957, 41, 372- 
377.—Traveling child guidance clinics may lack some 
of the advantages of the permanently located clinics, 
nevertheless they can perform a very useful and im- 
portant service, especially in areas where the clinical 
facilities are extremely limited. Treatment needs, 
however, generally call for more frequent contact with 
patients than the traveling clinic can offer. There- 
fore, full use must be made of such services and 
personnel as the community may afford. This calls 
for training such people as “school teachers, prin- 
cipals, public health nurses, sheriffs, a juvenile court 
judge and ‘plain citizens’ to substitute in a variety of 
ways for the much desired psychiatric social worker.” 
In the Utah traveling team program this proved 
effective —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6461. Kemp, Charles F. Pastoral guidance of 
the gifted. Pastoral Psychol., 1958, 9(82), 42-50.— 
A chapter from The Church: The gifted and the 
Retarded Child. The gifted are likely to have re- 
ligious problems earlier than others and to have diffi- 
culty in securing help. “Whatever the nature of the 
problem, it is the church's responsibility." The pastor 
can "provide reassurance that there is nothing wrong 
in raising questions." Personal, educational, and 
vocational guidance are needed.—A, Е. glash. 


6462. Slavson, S. В. Child-centered group guid- 
ance of parents. New York: International Univer. 
Press, 1958. х, 333 p. $5.00. —A method of group 
guidance of parents is described which focuses on 
children and the way parents respond to them in 
specific situations. “The aim here is (1) to sensitize 
parents to the nature and needs of children, (2) to 
alter attitudes and values and (3) to evolve appro- 
priate ways of dealing with them." The method is 
distinguished from group psychotherapy: "transfer- 
ence, catharsis, insight, sublimation and reality testing 
are either absent or substantially different in guidance 
groups.” Criteria for selection, the leader’s role, and 
the dynamics of the process are discussed and illus- 
trated. Implications for general mental health are 
seen.—N. J. Raskin. 

6463. Woodruff, Robert R. Group work in a 
children’s hospital. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 56-61.— 
Medically hospitalized children can be helped in their 
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emotional adjustment to illness, treatment, and hos- 
pitalization by group meetings in which their fears 
and feelings can be aired. Similar meetings for the 
parents of such children can help the parents react 
correctly to their children’s illnesses.—G. Elias. 

6464. Zwick, Paul A. (Rochester Guidance 
Center, Rochester, N. Y.) Special problems in the 
consultation function of child guidance clinics. 
Amer. J, Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 123-125.—The role 
of the child guidance clinic as a consultant is legit- 
imate, provided referrals are carefully selected. Too 
often referrals are made of cases in which there is 
no need for the judgment of the clinical team. Re- 
ferring agencies should develop greater diligence and 
skill, or merely self-confidence in their own case- 
work.—R. E. Perl. 


(See also Abstracts 6167, 6182, 6224) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6465. Bailey, John D. The work trial method of 
vocational evaluation. J. Rehabilit., 1958, 24, 12-14. 
—Work trial provides not only a means of acquaint- 
ing the rehabilitant with first-hand knowledge of spe- 
cific work situations but also furnishes a means for 
evaluating such important characteristics as work 
tolerance, special aptitudes, skills, etc. This procedure 
appears to provide a valuable tool for the rehabilita- 
tion counselor.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6466. Bhatt, L. J. Psychology of a senior 
worker. J. Educ. Psychol, Baroda, 1958, 15, 202- 
208.—The position and problems of adults in respect 
to vocational guidance and employment counseling are 
examined. Among the conclusions drawn are: "The 
senior is a man in the climactic phase of life, as such 
he is another kind of person. Unemployment or job 
change in this phase creates a serious riít in his style 
of life. This is looked upon as a socio-economic 
problem but in reality it is a psycho-sociological prob- 
lem." The vocational counsellor should be able “to 


. judge whether the man is in or entering the senior 


phase; .. . to remember that the senior is not a 
second-rate worker nor a slack worker. He is dif- 
ferent. . . ."—D. Lebo. 


, 6467. Deunk, Norman Howard, Jr. An evalua- 
tion of selected factors influencing occupational 
choices. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1119-1122.— 
Abstract. 

6468. Dyer, William G. Parental influence on 
the job attitudes of children from two occupa- 
tional strata. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 203-206.— 
From a review of the literature 2 hypotheses were 
derived and explored. These were: children's atti- 
tudes toward work are similar to the attitudes of par- 
ents, and children of the better satisfied white-collar 
workers have a more positive attitude toward parental 
occupation than do the children of blue-collar work- 
ers. From a city directory 87 families were randomly 
selected and divided into blue-collar and white-collar 
families, Each family member over age 10 was asked 
to respond to a questionnaire about the father's job 
and the family attitude concerning the job. From 
the data collected it appears both hypotheses are con- 
firmed. Thus, there is in general an agreement be- 
tween occupational attitude toward parents and chil- 
dren; and white-collar families are more satisfied 
toward parental occupation.—M. Muth, 


33: 6464-6474 


6469. Gellman, William. "Vocational evaluation 
of the emotionally handicapped. J. Rehabilit., 1957, 
23, 9-10, 13, 32.—The use of the evaluative workshop 
as a fundamental tool for the assessment of the emo- 
tionally handicapped worker is considered, Based 
upon the program employed by the Vocational Ad- 
justment and Evaluation Center of the Jewish Voca- 
tional Services of Chicago, it would appear that this 
program is "an integral part of the vocational counsel- 
ing and rehabilitation process."—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6470. Johnson, R. H., & Patterson, C. H. (Min- 
neapolis Public Schools) Vocational objectives for 
the emotionally disabled. J. counsel, Psychol., 1957, 
4, 291-296.—'"The problem of whether some occupa- 
tions are more suitable than others for the emotionally 
disabled is considered." Research in this area is 
needed.—M. M. Reece. 

6471. Lurie, Walter A. (NYC) How can we 
evaluate our vocational counseling services? J. 
Jewish communal Serv., 1957, 34, 199-204.—The dif- 
ficulties inherent in the task of "evaluation" are con- 
sidered. The author suggests that we “Recognize 
frankly that evaluation is ultimately a matter of judg- 
ment and stop worrying over ways to make evalua- 
tions completely objective." Не suggests further that 
we “Recognize the complexity of evaluation and use 
many approaches instead of seeking the one best or 
right approach,” Numerous other practical sugges- 
tions are included—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6472. McCabe, Sheridan P. (Catholic U. of 
America) The self-concept and vocational inter- 
est. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. of Amer- 
ica Press, 1958. 34 р. $.50.—“Тһе purpose of this 
study was an investigation of Bordin's theory of voca- 
tional interest measurement." This theory states 
that: “In answering a Strong Vocational Interest 
Test, an individual is expressing his acceptance of a 
particular view or concept of himself in terms of 
occupational stereotypes." On the basis of this study 
of 100 seminarians the author draws the following 
conclusions: “1, The similarity of self perception and 
occupation perception does not appear to be a primary 
factor in responding to an interest test. 2, The phe- 
nomenon of occupational stereotyping as described 
by Bordin takes place in that subjects demonstrate 
ability to stimulate an interest pattern even when their 
measured interest in that occupation is very low, and 
their perception of it shows no relation to their self 
perception. 3. The knowledge of a characteristic in- 
terest pattern, or as Bordin terms it, the true occupa- 
tional stereotype, is a significant factor in the results 
of an interest test.” 18 references. М, Staudt, 

6473. Menchel, Jerome.  Prevocational evalu- 
ation. J. Rehabilit., 1957, 23, 16-17, 33.—A brief 
discussion and case study report on the values to be 
derived from the prevocational evaluation as à basis 
for effective vocational rehabilitation.—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

6474. Minor, C. A., & Neel, Robert G. (VA Re- 
gional Office, Kansas City, Mo.) The relationship 
between achievement motive and occupational 
preference. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 39-43.— 
A group of male veterans indicated occupational pref- 
erence. Prestige ranking of occupations was related 
to scores of n-achievement. The results indicated 
“а significant positive relationship between the 
achievement motive and level of occupational prefer- 
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ence.” Ss with very high n-achievement tend to be 
less realistic in their occupational preferences.—M. 
M. Reece. 


6475. Rockower, Leonard W. Personal varia- 
bles related to levels of intelligence and vocational 
aspiration in male tuberculous patients who seek 
vocational rehabilitation aid. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1850.—Abstract. 


6476. Strupp, Hans H. (U. North Carolina) 
The psychotherapist’s contribution to the treat- 
ment process. Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 34-67.—A. study 
of what the therapist does and how his procedures are 
related to his background, training, experience, and 
personality. Several of the variables involved were 
therapist’s attitude toward the patient, diagnosis, 
prognosis, treatment plans, and clinical evaluation — 
J. Arbit. 


6477. Walker, K. F. (U. Western Australia) A 
study of occupational stereotypes. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 42, 122-124.—124 college students checked 
5 of a list of 112 adjectives that best described mem- 
bers of each of 10 occupational groups. The correla- 
tion between degree of stereotypy (index based on 
frequency of adjective choices) and order of prefer- 
ence for the occupations was 0.79.—P. Ash. 


(See also Abstracts 5158, 6878, 6888) 
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6478, Aldrich, C. Knight, (950 E. 59th St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ш.) Homemaker service in psychiatric 
rehabilitation. Amer, J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 993- 
997.—“Homemaker service contributes substantially 
to the rehabilitation of mothers of young or adoles- 
cent children who require, may require, or have re- 
quired psychiatric hospital саге, It also contributes 
substantially to preventive psychiatry through de- 
creasing the insecurity and anxiety of the children 
involved. The development of homemaker services 
can be materially assisted by the influence of psy- 
chiatrists in their communities.” —N. . H. Pronko, 


6479. Astrup, C. (Gaustad Sykehus, Oslo, Nor- 
way) Group therapy in a mental hospital with 
special regard to schizophrenics. Acta Psychiat. 
neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 1-20.—One year's experience 
with 195 patients is described. Optimal group size 
is 6 to 10. Groups of neurotics need no special selec- 
tion but should probably not include schizophrenics, 
Psychopathy and mild mental deficiency is no contra- 
indication, but chronic uncritical hebephrenic, cata- 
tonic, and paranoid cases and patients with impaired 
verbal functions when not in remission are not suita- 
ble. The technique is described, themes are analyzed 
and hypotheses about the therapeutic factors made. 
Group therapy can be done by relatively unexperi- 
enced residents, in view of the different opinions of 
various authors “each doctor probably must find his 
own way by practical experience,"—7e. Kaelbling. 

6480. Beacher, L. Lester. (East Orange, N. JA 
Psychosis and neurosis encountered in contact 
lens fitting with case reports, Amer. J. Optom., 
1958, 35, 72-78.—When a patient consults optome- 
trists about contact lenses for ‘cosmetic’ reasons, this 
is basically a psychological factor. These patients 
are mentally disturbed over wearing glasses. The 
subconscious ego is then evidenced by a resentment 
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to spectacles. The mental problem is cured by pre- 
scribing and fitting contact lenses.—T. Shipley. 


6481. Berkowitz, Pearl H. Some psychophysical 
aspects of mental illness in children: An investiga- 
tion of the relationship between psychophysical 
functioning and mental illness in children, Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1851-1852.—Abstract. 


6482. Bernstein, A. A note on the Passing of 
the latency period. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 68- 
72—The kind of mental disease being generated in 
the American culture differs from that seen in Vienna 
by early analysts. The decrease in neurotic patients 
and the increase in impulse disorders may be at- 
tributed to the gradual disappearance of the classical 
latency period in our culture, Parents who succeed 
in creating a latency period in their children lay the 
personality basis for the genesis of a neurosis.—D. 
Prager. 

6483. Bilz, R. (U. Nervenklinik Mainz) Der 
Verdrüngungsschutz: Eine Untersuchung über 
das Paradigma der Verdrüngung bei Nietzsche und 
bei Freud. [Protection by suppression: An investi- 
gation on the paradigm of suppression by Nietzsche 
and by Freud.] Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 145-148.—The 
difference between suppression and repression is not 
acknowledged by the author. He compares Freud's 
teachings on the subject with Nietzsche's philosophi- 
cal views concerning this and arrives at an apprecia- 
tion of suppression as a healthy mechanism of defense. 
—M. Kaelbling. 

6484. Brengelmann, J. C. Learning in neurotics 
and psychotics. Acta psychol., 1958, 13, 371-388.— 
The Figure Reconstruction Test was administered to 
normals, neurotics and psychotics. The 3 scores, ro- 
tation error, rotation variability, and distance error, 
discriminated consistently and in the main, signifi- 
cantly, between controls, neurotics and psychotics. 
Error scores increased and practice scores decreased 
in this order. Significant differences between neu- 
rotics and psychotics were also obtained. Groups 
were equated for intelligence, and correlations be- 
tween learning variables and intelligence were low.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6485. Burdock, E. I., Sutton, Samuel, & Zubin, 
Joseph. (New York State Department of Mental 
Health) Personality and psychopathology. J. 
abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1958, 56, 18-30.— The author 
outlines a biometric model for analysis of behavior 
on 5 major levels of activity: physiological, sensory, 
perceptual, psychomotor, and conceptual. The tests 
and the technique are described and evaluated. 47 
references.—M. M. Gillet. 


6486. Cohen, Robert А. The hospital as a thera- 
peutic instrument. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 29-35.— 
The approach to behavioral problems and the effective 
plan of patient management at Mapperly Hospital in 
Nottingham, England are described. This community 
hospital has Practically ceased to be custodial and 
emphasis is placed on Outpatient care. These and 
other developments in social psychiatry may lead to 
useful modifications in the traditional procedures of 
American mental hospitals—C. T. Bever. 

6487. Davis, D. Russell & Cullen, J. Н. (0. 
Cambridge) Disorganization of perception in neu- 
rosis and psychosis. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
229-237 —Normal, neurotic, and psychotic Os were 
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utilized in a recognition-threshold type of experimen- 
tal situation. Tape records of the prerecognition hy- 
potheses of the Os were made. The data were ana- 
lyzed quantitatively and qualitatively. A typical find- 
ing is that the number of hypotheses and recognition- 
thresholds both show an increase for the neurotic Os 


over the normals, whereas only the recognition-thresh-- 


olds show an increase for the psychotic. The tech- 
nique used suggests that it is feasible for the study 
of perceptual disorganization in psychopathological 
cases.—R. H. Waters. 


6488. Eidelberg, Ludwig. Technical problems 
in the analysis of masochists. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1958, 7, 98-109.—The term masochist is restricted to 
patients who experience unpleasure as the result of 
their voluntary ego-syntonic decisions. A few salient 
points from the case history of a masochistic patient 
are presented and the technical problems in her analy- 
sis discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


‚ 6489, Eidelberg, Ludwig. Über das innere und 
die áussere narzisstische Kránkung. [On the inner 
and the outer narcissistic injury.] Psyche, Heidel., 
1958, 11, 672-691.—It is important to recognize the 
presence of unconscious, denied narcissistic injuries 
in neurosis and psychosis, along with the clarification 
of unconscious, repressed infantile wishes. A “narcis- 
sistic injury” is a painful experiencing of loss of con- 
trol by the total personality over inner or outer re- 
ality. Awareness of an inner narcissistic injury is 
blocked by conscious emphasis on an outer narcissistic 
injury and vice versa. In psychosis, unlike neurosis, 
the person is no longer able to distinguish inner and 
outer reality, having accepted the cumulative struc- 
ture of narcissistic injuries and the defenses against 
their recurrence.—E. И. Eng. 

6490. Ekstein, Rudolf, & Wallerstein, Robert S. 
The teaching and learning of psychotherapy. New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. xvi, 334 p. $6.50.—The 
training setting is represented diagrammatically by a 
"clinical rhombus," with therapist, patient, super- 
visor, and administrator at the 4 points. These 
classes are seen as external representations of the 
student's own need systems. The aim is to provide 
students with a structural learning situation which 
facilitates maximum individual growth, rather than a 
patterning after the teacher. The administrative 
Structure is viewed as “an important fact of life 
which should be skillfully used by the supervisor who 
works within the given training setting.” On the 
basis of this philosophy, the relationship between the 
4 classes. represented by the rhombus are discussed, 
and the issues of training for research, the profes- 
sional identity of the therapist, emergencies, record- 
ings and evaluation and selection are discussed. 14- 
page bibliography.—N. J. Raskin. 

6491. Freeman, H. E, & Simmons, Ozzie G. 
(Harvard U.) Mental patients in the community: 
Family settings and performance levels. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 147-154.—In order to under- 
stand why some patients manage to remain separated 
from a mental hospital, and others not, a study was 
undertaken to analyze the familial environment to 
which the patient was sent. Attitudes of members of 
the family towards a formerly hospitalized individual, 
tolerance of deviant behavior, and nature of the 
familial setting (parental, marital) were observed 
to be decisive factors in whether a given patient could 
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maintain himself in an extra-hospital adjustment.— 
G. H. Frank. 


6492. Friedman, Howard. (State U. New York 
Upstate Medical Center) A comparison of action 
patterns of schizophrenic and normal adults. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 142-146.—“The purpose of 
this study was to investigate whether action patterns 
of schizophrenics and normals could be comprehended 
within the framework of a general developmental law 
which proved useful in studies dealing with the struc- 
tural aspects of visual and auditory functioning. The 
hypothesis was: schizophrenic patients will exhibit 
less differentiation and hierarchic integration in their 
action patterns than normal adults. Five tasks [based 
on Werner’s description of primitive action (see 23: 
3012) ] were devised which could be analyzed in terms 
of the syncretic and diffuse nature of primitive action. 
These tasks were administered to 22 normal adults 
and 23 schizophrenics” who were similar in age and 
IQ. “. .. the schizophrenics appeared less differen- 
tiated and hierarchically integrated in their action 
patterns than did the normal adults.”—L. B. Heathers. 

6493. Gewirtz, Jacob L., & Baer, Donald M. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health) The effect of 
brief social deprivation on behaviors for a social 
reinforcer. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 49-56. 
—Method used, variables observed, and results are 
outlined and discussed. Adult approval was found to 
have definite reinforcing value; the effectiveness may 
be enhanced by an operation of deprivation. 22 refer- 
ences.—M. M. Gillet. 


6494, Glatter, Andrew N., & Hauck, Paul. (East 
Moline State Hosp., Ш.) A comparison between 
normals and mental patients of the perception of 
sexual symbols. J. clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 204—206. 
—The procedures of a previous study (see 33: 6572) 
were repeated “on 36 male and 36 female patients 
representing almost every diagnostic category usually 
found in state hospitals with the exception of hostile 
paranoids, severely regressed catatonic mutes, and 
severe cases of mental deficiency. . . .” Paranoid 
schizophrenics (9 male and 12 female) were the single 
largest diagnostic group. The patient group had 
about the same mean age as the normals but the 
ranges of the 2 groups appear different; both the 
mean and the range of years in school appear differ- 
ent (X’s=11 and 8; ranges=7-17 and 0-15). 
From the data it appears that this group had unani- 
mous agreement on the sexual identification of the 
line drawings on no drawing. Since the patients did 
not agree among themselves or with the normals, it 
was concluded that “patients clearly appear to be the 
group with the greater degree of sexual confusion.” — 
L. B. Heathers. 


6495. Greenbank, R. K. (Philadelphia Psycho- 
analyt. Inst.) The wolf. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 417—419.—“The case of a young woman has 
been presented who continued into adult life a hal- 
lucinated wolf from her childhood. It remained her 
support and companion until she was able, through 
therapy, to develop a heterosexual relationship with 
an accepting male.” —R. 5. Harper. 


6496. Greenblatt, Milton; Landy, David; Hyde, 
Robert W., & Bockoven, J. Sanbourne. (Harvard 
Medical School) Rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill: Impact of a project upon hospital structure. 
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Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 986-992 —A progress 
report is presented of the work to date of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mental Health Center's research and dem- 
Onstration project on "rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill" Stress is on services now available to patients 
and on the development of new Services within a re- 
search framework, The impact of the new program 
on the psychiatrist, the social worker, the nurse, oc- 
cupational and industrial therapist, vocational place- 
ment officer, counselor, and the patient is specifically 
treated.—N. Н. Pronko, 


6497, Hanlon, Thomas E., Sheets, Carolyn S., & 
Kurland, Albert A. (Spring Grove State Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Spontaneous fluctuations in the 
Severity of illness of hospitalized lobotomized pa- 
tients. J. clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 6-10.—The Multi- 
dimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients 
was given at monthly intervals for a 6-month period 
to 31 patients who had had lobotomies at least a year 
previously, were judged treatment failures, had been 
hospitalized at least 2 years, had had no treatment of 
any kind for at least 3 months prior to the study. 
The group’s morbidity scores were highly stable in 
mean and SD over this period. Subgroups who were 
considerably more (N —8) or less (N — 8) variable 
than the total group were compared; rho's were com- 
puted between fluctuation rank and rank on the test 
and its subscales for the total group. It was found 
that fluctuation was "related most highly to the schizo- 
phrenic processes of withdrawal and personality 
disintegration as evidenced in thinking, perception 
and motor coordination." The paranoid condition 
was negatively related to such fluctuations.—L. B, 
Heathers, 


6498. Howard, Alvin Ray. Psychological change 
as revealed by self-description, Dissertation A bstr., 
1958, 18, 658-660. — Abstract. 

(U. California Medical 
School, San Francisco) A note on psychiatric de- 
velopments in the San Francisco Bay area. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 926-930.—4 major develop- 
ments affecting psychiatric Services and facilities 
particularly in the bay area, 
are described as they pertain to psychiatrists in the 
bay area, training and research, state programs, and 


ously, 
with previous research findings, viz, “>, th 
fessional status 
staffs... tend to vary directly with the social status 
of those clients."—G, Н. Р k, 

6501. Jacobs, Durand E, & Downie, Norville 
M. (VA Hosp., Marion, Ind.) Selective Percep- 
tion of rehabilitation problems, J, Rehabilit., 1957, 
23, 11-12.—A report of the results obtained on a sur- 
vey of the causes of failure in rehabilitating the men- 
tally and emotionally handicapped. A 44-item “Re- 
habilitation Services Questionnaire” provided in- 
formation on the attitudes of hospitals, social agencies 
and vocational training and placement agencies to- 
ward the adequacies and inadequacies of hospital 
treatment, hospital preparation for re-entry to com- 
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munity life, and various factors relating to failures 
in community adjustment after the patient's release 
from the hospital. Wide variance appears to exist 
in the views of these different groups with reference 
to the major causes of failure in community adjust- 
ment as well as with regard to the hospital prepara- 
tion of the individual for re-entry into community 
life. The implications of this study for rehabilitation 
program planners is that the “communication gap” 
between the various groups working in rehabilitation 
must be closed if the rehabilitation process is to 
succeed.—M. A. Seidenfeld, 


6502. Lesse, Stanley. (Columbia U.) Current 
clinical and research trends in Soviet psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 1018-1022 — Materials 
gathered on a visit to the Soviet Union in June, 1956 
on psychiatry in that country are presented under the 
following rubrics: the Organization of clinical and 
research psychiatry, some statistical data relevant to, 
psychiatry, and trends in psychiatric treatment an 
research.—N. H. Pronko. ( 


6503. Liberman, David. Interpretación соггё- 
lativa entre relato y repetición: Su aplicación en 
una paciente con personalidad esquizoide. [Cor- 
relative interpretation between telling and repetition : 
Its application in one patient with schizoid person- 
ality.) Rev, Psicoanál., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 55- 
60.—Correlative interpretation between what the pa- 
tient is telling and repetition aims to integrate isolated 
feelings that are presented in different moments of 
the analytic session.—M. Knobel. 


6504. Maas, Henry S. t California, Berkeley) 
Culture and psychopathology, Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1957, 41, 408-414.— The role of the individual's cul- 
tural milieu in determining the form of his psycho- 
pathological behavior is developed. “Types of cul- 
ture and some types of mental illness seem to be re- 
lated phenomena.” A case study is included.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


6505. Merritt, Roger King. The measurement 
of parent-child relationships in deviant and nor- 


mal groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1867- 
1868.—Abstract. 
6506. O'Neal, Patricia, .& Robins Lee N 


(Washington U. School Medicine) The relation of 


—N. H. Pronko, 
6507. Orr, David Hamilton. A feld study of a 
psychiatric aide applicant group at a state mental 


hospital. Dissertation Absir., 1958, 18, 666-667.— 
Abstract. 


animals. 
It is only in neurotic терт 


of unwarr. 
masochism.— G, Eli 
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6509. Ozarin, Lucy D. (4607 Jefferson St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.) Patterns of patient movement in 
general hospital psychiatric wards. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 114, 977-985.—Pertinent literature con- 
cerning the use of hospital space for psychiatric pa- 
tients is reviewed, observations of patient movement 
in 7 psychiatric wards in 5 general hospitals are 
reported, and certain conclusions are derived concern- 
ing physical facilities for psychiatric patients in gen- 
eral hospitals.—N. H. Pronko. 

6510. Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Knobloch, Hilda. 
(Ohio State U.) Race, complications of pregnancy, 
and neuropsychiatric disorder. Soc. Probl., 1957— 
58, 5, 267-278.—1t is life experience and the socio- 
cultural milieu rather than genetic endowment that 
make one individual significantly different behavior- 
ally from the next and indicate the areas where pre- 
ventive measures might decrease the load of neuro- 
psychiatric disorder.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6511. Ribble, Nelson C. An investigation of 
language usage as an approach to disturbances in 
interpersonal relations. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 302-303.—Abstract. 


6512. Robertson, J. P. S. (Netherne Hosp., Couls- 
don, England) Exceptional memory for dates and 
weather in a schizoid psychopath. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 202-204.— "The article describes a schizoid 
psychopath with unusual memory skills, particularly 
that of stating the weekday and weather of a given 
date. The investigation of this skill is reported. An 
analysis is offered of the factors on which it depends 
and its relation to his pathology is discussed." —L. В. 
Heathers. 

6513, Rubin, Bernard, & Eisen, Sydney B. 
(Michael Reese Hosp. Chicago, Ill) “The Old 
Timers' Club": An autonomous patient group in 
a state mental hospital. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 79, 113-121.— The development of a club 
for chronic hospitalized patients by an occupational 
therapist is described as to methods and functions. 
“There is need for further investigation of such clubs 
as this."—L. A. Pennington. 


6514. Short, James F., Jr, & Nye, Ivan Е. Re- 
ported behavior as a criterion of deviant behavior. 
Soc, Probl., 1957-58, 5, 207-213.—Reported behavior 
is a good substitute for official records under certain 
circumstances but generally it is more feasible as an 


aid in evaluating and interpreting official records.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 5 Р 


6515. Simpson, Doris С. The plague of рѕу- 
chiatry. New York: Greenwich Books 1957. k a 
$2.00.—Psychologists and psychiatrists, claims the 
author, have powers of “black magic” which, through 
the medium of "invisible devils . .'. they contact bod- 
ies." They (psychologists) use "continuous voices 
and thought control.” She states “methods of wiz- 
ardry exist in which the body can be contacted by 
invisible means. Some polio paralysis is from these 
spirits." Using many Biblical quotations to make 
her points, the author describes such phenomena as 
methods of “witch craft . . . used by psychotherapists 
to cause jabs to the genital regions from an invisible 
source, at appropriate times."—J. Suter, 


6516. Sperling, M. Pavor nocturnus. J. Amer. 
Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 79—94.— There is much dif- 
ference between pavor nocturnus in children and the 
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nightmare syndromes in adults. The psychotic form 
of pavor nocturnus characterized by hypermotility, 
hallucinations, and retrograde amnesia, is specific to 
childhood. The most important cause is chronic sex- 
ual traumatization. The traumatic form of pavor 
nocturnus is the traumatic neurosis of childhood from 
which later psychopathology develops. The onset is 
sudden, following a series of narcissistic injuries. 
Aggressive impulses take over and are turned against 
the self by the severe superego. To the acutely 
traumatized child sleep itself is a trauma to be 
avoided phobically. Waking up terminates the trauma 
of the dream. The third or neurotic type of payor 
nocturnus is similar to the nightmare syndrome of the 
adult. There is sudden awakening in full anxiety and 
vivid recall of the contents of the nightmare which 
may become a lasting memory.—D. Prager. 


6517. Spiegel, E. A. (Temple U. School Medi- 
cine) Progress in neurology and psychiatry. Vol. 
XIII. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. xii, 611 
p. $12.00.—Despite a large degree of selectivity of 
the past year’s literature (see 32: 619), nearly 4000 
papers have been reviewed in the following areas: 
neurology, neurosurgery, psychiatry and the basic 
sciences, the last category of which includes neuro- 
anatomy, general neurophysiology, regional physiol- 
ogy of the central nervous system, neuropathology 
and pharmacology of the central nervous system.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


6518. Thompson, Clara. A study of the emo- 
tional climate of psychoanalytic institutes. Psy- 
chiatry, 1958, 21, 45-51.—Psychoanalytic institutes 
tend to have many of the qualities of a close family 
group due to persecution from without, including ex- 
ploitation of the field by untrained people, and to un- 
resolved transferences and countertransferences. If 
these "family groups" continue, they may well make 
it impossible for psychoanalysis to contribute to the 
science of human nature. Psychoanalysts need to see 
themselves as a part of a developing science rather 
than as loyal members of some isolated group.—C. Т. 
Bever. 

6519. Vallet, R. Genése du comportement anti- 
social chez le malade mental interné, [Causes of 
anti-social behavior in the hospitalized mental pa- 
tient.] Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 7 (7), 46-61.—Psy- 
chological factors responsible for the anti-social be- 
havior of hospitalized patients are reviewed, and 
recommendations for dealing with such behavior are 
proposed, particularly increasing efforts to create a 
truly therapeutic environment.—M. D. Stein. 


6520. von Witzleben, Henry D. On loneliness. 
Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 37-43.—Loneliness, usually con- 
sidered a symptom, is differentiated into 2 phenomena : 
(a) Primary loneliness is an essentially human char- 
acteristic; it is inborn in everyone and refers to the 
feeling of being alone and helpless in the world. It 
cannot be analyzed in the usual way. (b) Secondary 
loneliness is caused by the loss of an object and finds 
expression in grief. Psychiatrists tend to overlook 
primary loneliness and avoid the problems of death 


"апа loneliness despite their universality.—C. 1; 


Bever. 


(See also Abstracts 5751, 5752, 6067, 6298, 
6539, 6807) 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


6521, Allen, Gordon. (Dept. Health, Education 
and Welfare, Bethesda 14, Md.) Patterns of dis- 
covery in the genetics of mental deficiency. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 840-849.—Some of the de- 
veloping patterns of genetic research in the field of 
mental deficiency are described with specific reference 
to mongolism, phenylketonuria, multiple neurofibro- 
matosis, and familial mental deficiency. 67 references. 
—F. M. Staudt. 


6522. Aronson, Stanley M., Lewitan, Alexander; 
Rabiner, Abraham M., Epstein, Nathan, & Volk, 
Bruno W. The megalencephalic phase of infan- 
tile amaurotic familial idiocy: Cephalometric and 
pneumoencephalographic studies. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 151-163.—With the in- 
crease in life span, consequent to adjunctive medical 
treatment, of infants so diagnosed "there appears a 
markedly increased head circumference as well as an 
increase of brain mass." Study of these phenomena 
in 15 cases indicated that the "late megalencephaly 
was the result of a reactive glial overcompensation 
and hyperplasia.”—L. A. Pennington. 


6523. Astrup, Christian. (Oslo, Norway) Ех- 
perimentelle Untersuchungen über Stórungen der 
höheren Nerventátigkeit bei Oligophrenen. [Ex- 
perimental investigations of the disturbances of higher 
nervous activity in mental deficiency.] Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 377-379.— 
48 oligophrenic patients were tested with a standard 
battery of association and reflex experiments. Idiots 
reacted only with primitive verbal responses, could 
not form stable conditioned motor reflexes, and re- 
vealed severe disturbances of motor and vegetative 
subcortical activity with dissociation of neural proc- 
esses. Imbeciles usually could form simple condi- 
tioned motor reflexes; their vegetative reflexes were 
better regulated by the cortex. Morons lacked the 
dissociation of neural process and revealed less marked 
disturbances. Russian summary. 20 references.— 
C. Т. Bever. 


6524. Barnett, C. D., & Pryer, M. W. (State 
Colony and Training School, Pineville, La.) Note 
on depth perception in defectives. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1958, 8, 130.—70 male mental defectives 
(mean СА = 15.6 уг.; mean MA —74 yr.; mean 
IQ — 53.8) were given 30 trials on the Howard-Dohl- 
man Depth Perception Apparatus. “In analyses in- 
volving total error, variable error, and constant error, 
only the variable error (SD of S's scores) was found 
to be significantly correlated with either MA or IQ. 
The Pearson product-moment correlation in both in- 
stances was — .25 (р < .05). Analysis of error scores 
of 15 organic and familial Ss, matched for CA and 
MA, failed to reveal any significant differences in 
performance, Since the constant error was twice as 
great for organics as for familials, further studies 
... Should be conducted.”—C. Н, Ammons. 


6525. Beley, A. L'assistance à l'enfant arriéré 
en Belgique. [Help given to the backward child in 
Belgium.] Ann. méd.-psychol,, 1958, 1(3), 441-461. 
—As part of a survey on the care of the backward 
child, the author visited 8 Belgium institutions. 
Under state control, these institutions apply the latest 
psychological and medical techniques to rehabilitate 
the child. However, progress is still to be made to 
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give the backward adolescent enough vocational train- 
ing to permit his employment.—4M. D. Stein. 

6526. Bensberg, Gerard J., Jr. Concept learn- 
ing in mental defectives as a function of appro- 
priate and inappropriate “attention sets." Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 673-674.—A bstract. 

6527. Blatt, Burton. (New Haven State Teachers 
Coll) The physical, personality, and academic 
status of children who are mentally retarded at- 
tending special classes as compared with children 
who are mentally retarded attending regular 
classes. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 810-818.— 
“This study has evaluated two diverse methods of 
education for children who are mentally retarded 
through a comparison of the physical, personality, 
and academic status of children who are mentally re- 
tarded attending special classes with children who are 
mentally retarded attending regular classes. On the 
basis of this study, it was found that special class 
children and regular class children do not significantly 
differ in physical, personality, and academic status. 
However, because significant differences were found 
in some aspects of these areas of comparison, further 
research is recommended to determine the most profit- 
able type of education for children who are mentally 
retarded."—7V. М. Staudt, 


6528. Bower, Eli M. (California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento) Cultural values 
and the retarded child. Mental Hyg., NY, 1957, 
41, 201-206.—The discussion of a number of "basic 
values or cultural themes and to show how these 
values might affect the lives of retarded children and 
persons who interact with them." The 4 values in- 
fluencing interaction with retarded children that were 
considered include: the equality of the individual, 
the attainment of the realities of success, success as 
measured by certain quantifiable variables, and the 
future values of success.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6529. Carr, Gwen L. (George Washington U.) 
Mosaic differences in non-institutionalized re- 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
908—911.— "Mosaic patterns of brain injured and non- 
brain-injured matched pairs of non-institutionalized 
retarded children were analyzed for statistical differ- 
ences. The groups differed significantly in (1) loca- 
tion of patterns with brain injured children avoiding 
the tray center, and in (2) direction of patterns with 
brain-injured children less able to shift direction. 
The organizational aspects did not differ significantly. 
Comparison of each group with Lowenfeld subnorms 
indicated that fewer brain injured children produced 
patterns in accord with their mental ages but the 
differences between the two groups in this respect was 
not significant. Color and form preferences for the 
two groups did not differ significantly. Significant 
differences were noted in shorter reaction and longer 
response times for the brain-injured children. The 
found differences agree in part with previous studies 
and suggest that the LMT does elicit basic differences 
in the utilization of mosaic test material from brain- 
injured and non-brain-injured mentally retarded chil- 
dren. The nature of these differences needs further 
definition.” —V. М, Staudt. 

6530. Cassel, R. H. (Dixon State School, Dixon, 
Ill.) Experimental psychology and psycho-as- 
thenics. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 672-674.— 
The author contends that mental deficiency offers a 
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great challenge to the experimental psychologist. He 
‘eels that this area of research has been neglected by 
experimentalists and that clinical psychologists should 
phi. with them if progress is to be made.—V. M. 
Staudt. 


6531. Dekaban, A. S. (United States Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md.) Mental deficiency: 
Recessive transmission to all children by parents 
similarly affected. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 79, 123-131.—Case report is presented of the 
arents and 3 children all of whom were found to be 
mental defectives of an undifferentiated type. Com- 
rehensive examinations revealed no evidence of so- 
called congenital anomalies. "Analysis of the pedi- 
gree is compatible with autosomal recessive inheri- 
tance of an abnormal trait in a homozygous combina- 
ton. The accumulation of pedigrees is considered 
a fruitful method in the investigation of undifferen- 
tiated mental deficiency ——L. A. Pennington. 


6532. Duchene, H., Cabus, A., & Zazzo, R. Dé- 
bat sur la débilité mentale. [Symposium on feeble- 
mindedness.] Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 102-118.— 
Tn the first part Duchene deals with the etiology of 
retardation. Progenetic, hereditary, intra-uterine, ob- 
stetrical, and postnatal factors are differentated. In 
the second part Cabus is concerned with pedagogics 
in relation to feeblemindedness. Finally, Zazzo dis- 
cusses the psychology of the feebleminded, making 
the point that ordinary intelligence tests are insuf- 
ficient and a battery of tests should be substituted 
yielding detailed psychological profiles. Experimental 
methods as developed by the genetic school of psy- 
chology ought to be adopted. An extended discus- 
sion follows by other members of the panel.—A. 
Schaden. 


6533. Eber, Milton. A Bender Gestalt Validity 
Study: The performance of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 296.—Abstract. 


6534. Forbes, Lorna M. (Pacific State Hosp. 
Spadra, Calif.) Some psychiatric problems related 
to mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 
62, 637-641.—The author discusses psychiatric prob- 
lems related to mental retardation with specific refer- 
ence to the reactions of parents of the mentally re- 
tarded.—V. M. Staudt. 


6535. Foshee, James G. (Tennessee Clover Bot- 
tom Home) Studies in activity level: I. Simple and 
complex task performance in defectives. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 882-896.—“Measures of ac- 
tivity level on a modified ballistocardiograph were 
gathered from 101 mentally retarded Ss. The 24 
highest and 24 lowest in activity score were then run 
in a simple and in a complex learning situation. As- 
suming that activity level reflects amount of under- 
lying drive, the Hullian formulation that varying 
levels of drive will have differential effects upon 
simple and complex learning was examined. The re- 
sults did not support the hypothesis of interaction be- 
tween the two factors. Alternative interpretations of 
the results were indicated.”—V. М. Staudt. 


6536. Graves, Winifred S. (Indiana U. Medical 
Center) The psychological development of the 
mentally retarded child: A training course for at- 
tendants. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 912-915.— 
A report is presented of experiences with a course for 
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attendants on the psychological aspects of child de- 
velopment with specific reference to the mentally de- 
ficient child.—V. М. Staudt. 


6537. Halpin, Virginia Gould. (Columbus State 
School) The performance of mentally retarded 
children on the Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer Color 
Form Sorting Test. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
916-919.— "There is evidence in this study to support 
the prevalent impression that mentally retarded chil- 
dren, as a group, are more rigid in their concept 
formation than are normal children. Even at the 
upper age levels a relatively small proportion of these 
children (20 per cent) can categorize by more than 
one sorting principle. The growth in the ability to 
comprehend more than one aspect of sorting is as- 
sociated with increased age, both mental and chrono- 
logical, but the progression of increased incidence 
from age to age is not regular. Whereas normal 
young children seem attracted more by the form 
aspects of the Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer Color Form 
Sorting Test, the mentally retarded children through- 
out the age range of this sample are attracted more 
by the color qualities. This preference does not 
change either with chronological or mental age. A 
significantly greater number of children attempt to 
juxtapose the pieces into a symmetrical design. The 
number of children who display this tendency does not 
vary as a function of age. The responses of these 
children on the Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer Color Form 
Sorting Test evidently do not follow a consistent pat- 
tern. It would be advantageous to secure additional 
normative data on this test. Until such time, we 
would be advised to be cautious about using the re- 
sponses of children on this test for purposes of in- 
dividual diagnosis.” —V. M. Staudt. 


6538. Hartman, Bernard-Thomas. (Educational 
Foundation, Stortingsgt 30, Oslo, Norway) Study 
of therapeutic and functional values of hearing 
aids for the mentally handicapped. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1958, 62, 803-809.—The purpose of this study 
was “to determine the general functional merits of 
the use of hearing aids by auditorily impaired men- 
tally handicapped persons within the institutional en- 
vironment.” In spite of the restricted size of the 
group investigated the results must be employed “as 
the basis of generalizing that the institutionalized 
mentally, auditorily impaired person can appreciably 
benefit from use of the hearing aid but, however, 
much more intensified studies into this problem are 
clearly warranted if we are to realize the full remedial 
value of issuing hearing aids to the mentally handi- 
capped.” —V. M. Staudt. 


6539. Kanner, Leo, & Eisenberg, Leon. Child 
psychiatry. Mental deficiency. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 609-614.—Books, pamphlets, and other pub- 
lications of The Second International Congress held 
in Zurich, September 1-7, 1957 are summarized to 
show the highlights of progress in the past year in 
the fields of child psychiatry and mental deficiency.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

6540. Kirk, Samuel A. Early education of the 
mentally retarded. Urbana, Ill: Univer. Illinois 
Press, 1958. vi, 216 p. $6.00.—A detailed report of 
a 3-5-year experiment on the effect of preschool on 
the mental and social development of 81 mentally 
retarded children between ages of 3 and 6. 2 experi- 
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mental groups, with children subjected to preschool 
training, and 3 contrast groups were established. 
Author concludes: school experience aids progress of 
mentally retarded, even organic disorders; mental 
retardation is not static; deprived environment ac- 
centuates retardation as child ages. Although edüca- 
tional stimulation does not cure, it can improve func- 
tioning level of many if presented early, 42 refer- 
ences.—J. Suter. 


6541. McCartney, L. D. (U. Denver) Provid- 
ing occupational readiness for young mentally de- 
ficient children of the non-familial type. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 625-633.—The characteristics 
of mentally deficient persons making vocational ad- 
justments difficult are reviewed. 2 major objectives 
for a preoccupational readiness program seem to 
emerge, that is, the development of manual skills and 
the development of good personality traits for better 
social adjustment. Actual preoccupational experi- 
ences are described. 29 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


6542. McCaw, W. R. (Thornhill, P.O., Ontario) 
A curriculum for the severely mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 616-621.—The au- 
thor states that “The curriculum for the retarded 
child should endeavor to prepare the child for life 
situations after he leaves school. The particular char- 
acteristics of the retarded learner necessitate a cur- 
riculum that is directly related to his everyday be- 
havior, and his training must proceed through direct 
and routine experiences. A suggested program would 
include the acquisition of adequate habits of personal 
behavior, proper health routines, efficient safety rou- 
tines, the desire to take care of property, development 
of coordinated play activities, adjustment to social 
situations, acceptable habits of work, efficient com- 
munication skills, and willingness to follow direc- 
tions,"—V, M. Staudt. 


6543. MacGillivray, Ronald C. (Lennox Castle 
Hosp., Glasgow, Scotland) Oligophrenia in pseudo- 
hypoparathyroidism: The Seabright-Bantam syn- 
drome. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 861-865.— 
“The literature on pseudohypoparathyroidism is 
briefly reviewed and its association with oligophrenia 
discussed. A further case is reported and the im- 
portance of early diagnosis and Specific treatment is 
emphasized." 28 references. 17, M. Staudt, 


6544. McPherson, Marion White. (E. St. Louis 
Child Guidance Bureau, 435 Missouri Ave. E. St. 
Louis, Ill.) Learning and mental deficiency. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 870-877.—"The pres- 
ent paper is a review of experimental studies of learn- 
ing in individuals who achieve subnormal psycho- 
metric ratings. "The review reveals a diversity of 
methodology and of results. Some papers highlight a 
slow, arduous learning process among mental defec- 
tives whereas others point to more skill in acquisition 
than is ordinarily assumed. There is evidence that 
intellectual level is not an adequate predictor of the 
learning of mental defectives and that their learning 
per se is variable.” 18 references. 7. M. Staudt. 


6545. Murphy, Mary Martha. (Hosp. Mentally 
Retarded, Stockley, De.) Diagnostic classifications, 
intellectual characteristics and parental occupa- 
tions of five hundred severely deficient institu- 
tionalized males. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
905-907.—" Diagnostic classifications, intellectual 
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levels and parental occupations of 500 institutiona- 
lized low grade and middle grade defective males were 
reported. Chronological ages ranged from 5% to 53 
years with a mean chronological age of 14 years. As 
determined by psychological tests, mental ages ranged 
from 2 months to 6 years 8 months with a mean men- 
tal age of 1 year 10 months. The data were not in- 
terpreted as a sample of the severely deficient popu- 
lation as a whole but were evaluated as possibly rep- 
resentative of the institutionalized severely deficient 
male population between the ages of 5 and 55 years, 
Approximately 75 per cent of the subjects had been 
classified as cases of secondary mental deficiency sug- 
gesting that severe deficiency is primarily of exogen- 
ous etiology. Classification as to parental occupation 
disclosed a broad distribution in all occupational cate- 
gories which suggested that no particular occupational 
or social class group is exempt insofar as birth of 
severely deficient children is concerned."—J. M. 
Staudt. 


6546. Porter, Rutherford B., & Milazzo, Tony C. 
A comparison of mentally retarded adults who at- 
tended a special class with those who attended 
regular school classes. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 
410-412, 420.—The social competence and economic 
efficiency of retarded individuals who had attended 
a special class during school years was compared with 
that of a matched group of individuals who had at- 
tended regular classes, Each group included 12 per- 
sons, age 18-26, with Binet IQs 50-72. Data were 
obtained by interviewing individuals in the sample 
and parents, friends, neighbors, and employers. Re- 
sults indicated a strong tendency toward an overall 
advantage for the special class group, particularly with 
respect to greater frequency of employment.—B. W. 
Camp. 

6547. Ruzicka, William J. (Ohio State U) A 
proposed role for the school psychologist: Coun- 
seling parents of mentally retarded children. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 897-904.—Sugges- 
tions are presented for the "ways in which the school 
psychologist can help parents of the mentally retarded 
in his contacts with them.” 39 references —V. M. 
Staudt. 


6548. Sarason, Seymour B., & Gladwin, Thomas. 
(Yale U.) The severely defective individual. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 64-96.—The relationships, 
between psychosis and subnormal functioning are re- 
viewed by a survey of pertinent theoretical and clini- 
cal case materials and the problem and need of a 
theory for the understanding and the therapy of such 
cases is pinpointed and discussed. The essay con- 
cludes with a summary and evaluation of Lightner 
Witmer’s work —N. Н. Pronko. 


6549. Schucman, Helen. A method for meas- 
uring educability in severely mentally retarded 
children: A preliminary study. Train. sch. Bull., 
1958, 54, 58-61.—This is Part II of a series of 3 
articles which describe an investigation of the educa- 
bility of the severely mentally retarded child. In this 
paper results are presented and discussed. The author 
states that “the results appear to be promising an 
tend to substantiate the basic hypothesis of the study 
—that the educability of the severely mentally retarded 
child can be inferred from his Tesponses in situations 
designed to study abilities fundamental to all educa- 
tion; namely, the ability to learn from instruction, and 
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to transfer the training to other situations.” —V. M. 
Staudt. 


6550. Siro, E. Les sujets sous-normaux dans 
larmee. [Subnormal individuals in the army.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 213-219.—Regulations in force 
in Finland for the classification of conscripts who in 
school were in classes for the mentally retarded are 
not entirely satisfactory. Although a considerable re- 
vision was made during the war, a post-war compari- 
son of the records of such recruits with those of a 
normal group still showed highly significant differ- 
ences. 42% of the former and 6% of the latter had 
to be transferred to labor battalions during the train- 
ing period. A considerable reduction in errors of 
classification would be made if mentally retarded re- 
cruits were enrolled in labor battalions in the first 
place.—W. W. Watenberg. 


6551. Slobody, Lawrence; Gianinni, Margaret 
J, Kelman, Н. R., Scanlan, John B., & Michal- 
Smith, H. (New York Medical Coll, NYC) An 
interdisciplinary personnel training program in a 
specialized clinic for retarded children. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 866-869.—A. pilot attempt to 
organize a postgraduate interdisciplinary training pro- 
gram is described. Administration-faculty, course 
content-curriculum, and conclusions are discussed.— 
V. M. Staudt, 


6552. Spitz, H. H., & Blackman, L. S. (Edward 
R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, Borden- 
town, N. J.) The Mueller-Lyer illusion in retard- 
ates and normals. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 219— 
225.—"A group of 24 high-grade mentally retarded 
boys was compared with a normal control group 
(N —22) on the Mueller-Lyer illusion. When dis- 
crimination and directional errors were controlled, the 
retardates perceived less of an illusion than did the 
normals, but the differences were not significant. 
However, when all Ss (N — 30), who had satiated 
on a previous visual aftereffects test were compared 
with all Ss (N — 16) who had not, it was found that 
satiating Ss perceived a larger illusion than did non- 
satiating Ss, a result attributable primarily to differ- 
ences within the retarded groups."—C. H. Ammons. 


6553. Starkman, S. S, & Cromwell R. L. 
(George Peabody Coll.) Self-evaluation of per- 
formance and subsequent practice in mental de- 
fectives. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 414.—24 male and 
18 female adult mental defectives were given 2 trials 
on the Coding B of the WISC. Time to complete 
the first trial was not related to S's attitude toward 
his performance, nor to subsequent practice. The 
authors question the assumption that S's internal cues, 
attitudes, and feelings influence performance.—C. H. 
Ammons. 


6554. Tarjan, George. (Pacific State Hosp., Po- 
mona, Calif.) Britain takes a new look at mental 
illness and mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1958, 62, 850-854.— The important findings and recom- 
mendations in respect to mental deficiency made by 
the Royal Commission on the Law Relating to Mental 
Illness and Mental Deficiency—1954—1957-—reports 
are discussed and summarized—V. M. Staudt. 


6555. Tolman, N., & Johnson, Anna P. (Girls' 
Training School, Adrian, Mich.) Need for achieve- 
ment as related to brain injury in mentally re- 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
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692-697.—As a result of a study to determine the 
differences in need for achievement in familial and 
organic types of mentally defective children, the fol- 
lowing generalizations were presented by the authors: 
“1, Organic children are less willing to compete than 
are familial children. 2. Organic children are rela- 
tively more accepting of their rejection by their par- 
ents, as is evidenced by their lesser eagerness to strive 
to achieve acceptance. 3. Intense frustration of long 
duration produces a decrement in projected need for 
achievement rather than the increment usually result- 
ing from mild brief experimental frustration, 4. Ob- 
served behavioral differences between the two groups 
may be due to differential parental treatment rather 
than to differences arising from the presence or ab- 
sence of neural pathologies. 5. It is implied, in- 
directly, that an increase in willingness to compete 
may result when a great deal of acceptance and atten- 
tion are provided. Further investigation along these 
lines might demonstrate that individual and tolerant 
treatment of defective children may increase their 
need for achievement. Such encouragement would 
presumably liberate the (frustrated) potential to 
achieve.” —V. M. Staudt. 


6556. Vilhotti, A. J. (Washington State Coll.) 
An investigation of the use of the D.A.P. in the 
diagnosis of homosexuality in mentally deficient 
males. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 708-711.— 
“The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
the drawing of the female figure, in response to the 
instructions to ‘Draw a Person, would occur to a 
significantly greater degree in a group of mentally 
deficient male homosexuals as compared to a group 
of nonhomosexual mentally deficient males. The 
drawings of fifty male homosexuals were collected and. 
comparisons were made with fifty drawings from non- 
homosexuals selected from the same living units from 
which the homosexuals had been chosen. The results 
of this study indicate that the sign of drawing the 
female figure as diagnostic of male homosexuality is 
not useful in differentiating between a homosexual 
and a nonhomosexual group of institutionalized men- 
tal deficients."—V. M. Staudt. 


6557. Wolk, Shirley Mae. (Los Angeles Board 
Education, Calif.) A survey of the literature on 
curriculum practices for the mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 826-839.—This paper 
represents a review of the literature related to the 
education of mentally retarded children of elementary 
school age. 34 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


6558. Zigler, Edward F., Hodgden, Laurel, & 
Stevenson, Harold W. (U. Texas) The effect of 
support and nonsupport on the performance of 
normal and feebleminded children. J. Pers., 1958, 
26, 106-122.—The results show that the behavior of 
feebleminded Ss was more affected by interaction 
with an adult and adult approval than that of normal 
Ss, But it might be predicted that normal Ss would 
react similarly if living under similar conditions of 
social deprivation. What may appear as rigid be- 
havior in the feebleminded may simply be the reflec- 
tion of a higher motivation to secure social interaction 
and approval through compliance and persistence.— 
M. O. Wilson. 


(See also Abstracts 5590, 6258, 6425, 6427, 6561, 
6602, 6777, 6790) 
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6559. Armstrong, Renate Gerboth. Personality 
structure in alcoholism. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1851.—Abstract. 


6560. Berliner, Bernhard. The role of object 
relations in moral masochism. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1958, 27, 38-56.—The notion that masochism is the 
sadism of the love object fused with the libido of the 
S is expressed and analyzed.—L. N. Solomon. 


6561. Bomse, Gerard C. A study to determine 
the degree of similarity of personality problem 
awareness between normal and mentally retarded 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1844.—Ab- 
stract. 


6562. Bowman, Karl M. (3831 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Alcoholism and geriatrics. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 621-623.—Recent ad- 
vances in the study of alcoholism and geriatrics are 
indicated by way of a brief summary of publications 
of the past year in these areas—N. H. Pronko, 


6563. Bowman, Karl M., & Engle, Bernice. (U. 
Calif. Medical School, San Francisco) Certain as- 
pects of sex psychopath laws. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 690-697.—The origins, development, and 
status of the sex psychopath laws reviewed by the 
authors 3 years ago are brought up to date.—N. И. 
Pronko. 


6564. Brandt, Rudolf J. Aus der Analyse eines 
Mürders. [From the analysis of a murderer.] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 18-32.—The psychoanalysis 
of a 32-year-old male with an impulsive character dis- 
order. Evidence of denied guilt feelings indicated 
the feasibility of analysis. The fact that he was an 
adopted child, the analysis of his maternal identifica- 
tion, and castration complex played a central role in 
the analysis.—E. W. Eng. 


6565. Bräutigam, Walter. (Ludolf-Krehl-Klinik, 
Heidelberg, Germany) Zur Phänomenologie der 
erotischen und sexuellen Liebe sowie ihrer Per- 
versionen. [On the phenomenology of erotic and 
sexual love and their perversions,] Nervenarzt, 1958, 
29, 53-59.— The erotic and sexual encounter of male 
and female takes place in several phases. The first 
one is optic-aesthetic. Perversions at this level in- 
clude exhibitionism and voyeurism. Transvestites are 
fixated on this stage. The next step is physical con- 
tact, its perversions are sado-masochism and fetishism. 
20 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

6566. Carlson, Helen B. (1215 Elm St, Win- 
netka, Ill.) Characteristics of an acute confusional 
state in college students. Amer, J. Psychiat., 1958, 
114, 900-909.—An acute, confusional state is de- 
Scribed as it has been found to occur in young adults 
in colleges in the area surrounding Chicago with par- 
ticular attention to genesis, presenting complaints, 
onset, course, and treatment. —N. Н. Pronko. 

6567. Coleman, Janet Lula. The expression of 
anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1845-1846.— 
Abstract. 


6568. Daane, Calvin J. & Schmidt, Louis G. 
(U. Miami) Empathy and personality variables. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 129-136.—Empathy measures 
were obtained by having counselors predict the re- 
sponses of clients to a rating scale consisting of 49 
stimulus words. High empathy scores appeared to be 
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positively related to neurotic and psychotic tendencies 
on the MMPI and negatively related to scores in the 
behavior problems category.—M. Murphy. 


6569. Force, Ronald C. (Ment. Hyg. Unit, Lack- 
land AFB, Tex.) Development of a covert test for 
the detection of alcoholism by a keying of the 
Kuder Preference Record. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1958, 19, 72-78.—Kuder records of 34 alcoholic re- 
training command prisoners were compared with 34 
control prisoners, and 179 items identified as differ- 
entiating. There is a relationship between a person's 
response involving interest choices and his personality 
structure—specifically when the structure involves 
alcoholism.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6570, Foster, Lloyd E., Mann, Marty, & Rice, 
Otis R. Alcoholism. Pastoral Psychol, 1958, 9 
(83), 21-24.—This synopsis of a radio play, with a 
transcript of a panel discussion, describes the role of 
AA, pastor, and family in helping the alcoholic — 
A. Eglash. 


6571. Gibbs, J. P., & Martin, Walter T. (U. 
California, Berkeley) A theory of status integra- 
tion and its relationship to suicide. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1958, 23, 140-147.— This paper presents the pre- 
liminary theoretical constructs, the rationale for 
future empirical investigations of the Durkheim postu- 
late that suicide is a function of status integration in 
a population.—G. H. Frank. 


6572. Glatter, Andrew N., & Hauck, Paul. (East 
Moline State Hosp., Ill.) Sexual symbolism in line 
qualities. J. clin. Psychol. 1958, 14, 168-169.—"A 
series of simple line designs were presented to a men- 
tal hospital attendant population [36 males, 36 fe- 
males] to determine which designs the group would 
agree (beyond chance) had characteristics which 
could place the design in male or female sexual cate- 
gories.” Ss were forced to designate each drawing 
as male or female. There was unanimous agreement 
on 14 of the 40 drawings. “All the cards designated 
as having masculine qualities without exception had 
designs made of straight lines, sharp angles, and 
heavy strokes. The cards with feminine qualities had 
without exception gentle curves and waves and were 
made with a light stroke.” Since the attendants used 
the same stereotypes as clinicians, it was concluded 
that the use of line drawings as a measure of sex- 
ual identification received “some support.’—L. В. 
Heathers. 


6573. Hawkins, Norman G. (U. Texas Medi- 
cal Branch) Breathing deficit, allergy, and al- 
coholism. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 707-711. 
—The hypothesis was tested that respiratory de- 
fects and allergy are associated with alcoholism. 
Results, in a study of a random sample of dis- 
charged cases from Firland Sanatorium in Seattle, 
showed that “alcoholics were significantly distin- 
guished by one or more of a selected list of respiratory 
complaints, by a multiplicity of them, by the more in- 
dividually frequent of them, and by gastrointestinal 
and skin allergies.” These findings are discussed.— 
N. Н. Pronko. 

65/4. Hunt, Edward E. Jr, Cocke, Grace, & 
Gallagher, J. Roswell. (Harvard Medical School) 
Somatotype and sexual maturation in boys: 
method of developmental analysis. Hum. Biol, 
1958, 30, 73-91.—Developmental trajectories were 
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calculated from data on a succession of stages of sex- 
ual maturation in boys. In agreement with earlier 
findings, mesomorphy was associated with early ma- 
turation. The slowest maturation occurred in the 
fattest boys. “The velocity is definitely fastest in the 
leanest sample." The average endomorph starts 
maturation early, but the sequence of stages is com- 
pleted late. The typical ectomorph, on the other 
hand, due to his very rapid development, is more re- 
tarded at pubescence than later on.—P. Swarts. 


6575. Krugman, Arnold David. A comparative 
study of the effect of induced failure, induced suc- 
cess, and a neutral task upon the retentive proc- 
esses of anxiety and normal subjects. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 662.—Abstract. 


6576. Lipman, Ronald Stewart. Some relation- 
ships between anxiety, “defensiveness” and future 
time perspective. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1518-1519.—Abbstract. 


6577. Marty, Pierre. La relation objectale al- 
lergique. [The allergic object relationship.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 5-35.—In the allergic 
patient, unconscious homosexual tendencies are 
marked. Basically, the intense movement toward 
total identification of allergics with their object is 
only an unalterable fixation to something that is com- 
mon to everyone: to be another. But unlike the non- 
allergic who can free himself to some extent, as 
though he existed only through the other, the allergic 
often can not.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6578. Murphy, Donal Gerald. 
correlates of alcohol addictions. 
str., 1958, 18, 1496-1497.—A bstract. 


6579. Navartil, L.  (Landes-Heil-und Pflegean- 
stalt Gugging, Niederösterreich) Der Figur-Zei- 
chen-Test beim chronischen Alkoholismus. [The 
Figure-Drawing Test in chronic alcoholism.] Z. 
psycho-som. Med., 1958, 4, 97-103.—9 drawings se- 
lected from drawings of the human figure of 200 
alcoholics are reproduced. They are interpreted as 
over-determined, symbolic productions, reflecting the 
patients’ guilt feelings and attempts at denial, espe- 
cially in the treatment of the neck area. Differential 
treatment of the male (childish and “harmless”) and 
female (dominating) is seen as a reflection of impor- 


tant psychodynamic factors in the etiology of al- 
coholic addiction.—L. Katz. 


, 6580. Philippopoulos, G. S. A propos d'un cas 
d'accidentite. [About a case of accident proneness.] 
Ann, méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(3), 504—514.— The case 
of one patient is presented to illustrate the psycho- 
analytical hypothesis concerning accident proneness, 
namely, the accident is seen as an effort to conciliate 
a punitive superego confronting an overwhelming 
guilt threatening to emerge into the conscious ego.— 
M. D. Stein. 


6581. Pittman, David J., & Gordon, C. Wayne. 
(Washington U.) Revolving door. A study of the 
chronic police case inebriate. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1958. xx, 154 р. $4.00.—Lack of experience 
and achievement in primary task roles centering 
around the ability to relate to others and ineptness in 
interpersonal relations render the incarcerated al- 
coholic unable to perform satisfactorily in demanding 
Situations with educational, occupational, and marital 
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roles. For 187 men in Rochester, New York, these 
theses are validated —W. L. Wilkins. 

6582. Porot, M. La psychallergie aux événe- 
ments d'Algérie. ["Psychallergy" to the Algerian 
incidents.] Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(4), 650—666. 
—Conditions of acute anxiety provoked by the Al- 
gerian events are studied in the light of possible pre- 
morbid sensitivity to violent incidents. In the cases 
presented, the patients after being subjected to strong 
emotional traumas suffer, after a period of relative 
quiescence, from intractable anxiety attacks relieved 
only by a permanent change of environment.—M. D. 
Stein. 

6583. Powell, Elwin H. (U. Tulsa) Occupa- 
tion, status, and suicide: Toward a redefinition of 
anomie. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 131-139.—A 
theoretical and empirical study of suicide, relating the 
incidence of suicide to the psychosocial ramifications 
of occupational status —G. Н. Frank. 

6584. Raboch, Jan, & Nedoma, Karel. (Charles 
U.) Sex chromatin and sexual behavior: A study 
of 36 men with female nuclear pattern and of 194 
homosexuals. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 55-59.— 
Medical study of men with the female sex chromatin 
suggests that their somatosexual development results 
from physical upsets in development in the “very 
young embryo” and in adolescence. The result is 
the nuclear pattern of the female type. Psychosexual 
reactions in those studies were of the heterosexual 
type. Study of the male homosexual group showed 
the male nuclear pattern. “Тһе authors do not ex- 
clude the possibility of finding female sex chromatin 
in homosexual men, but believe that that would be 
pure coincidence, and not a causal interrelationship." 
—L. A. Pennington. 


6585. Robins, L. N., & O’Neal, Patricia. (Wash- 
ington U. School of Medicine) Mortality, mobility, 
and crime: Problem children thirty years later. 
Amer, sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 162-171.—A study was 
made to see what percentage of individuals in a popu- 
lation consisting of children referred to a municipal 
psychiatric clinic and a juvenile court manifested 
deviant social behavior in adulthood, including crimi- 
nality, employment difficulties, alcoholism, mental ill- 
ness, marital and familial difficulties, etc. When 
compared to a control group, the results indicated 
that “. . . children who are sufficiently disturbed to be 
referred to a child guidance clinic grow into adults 
who not only are highly mobile, but who contribute 
a disproportionate share to serious social problems 
... also to the mental hospital population . . . and to 
the breeding of a second generation of disturbed off- 
spring."—G. Н. Frank. 

6586. Roessler, Robert, & Roberts, Leigh. (U. 
Wisconsin Medical School) The character and de- 
gree of psychopathology in relation to sustained 
intellectual performance. J. clin, Psychol, 1958, 
14, 3-6.—To determine the effect of psychopathology 
on sustained intellectual work the average GPA of a 
random group of college students (N — 100) was 
compared with that of students seen at the college 
psychiatric center. The patient group consisted of 
39 character disorders, 44 obsessive-compulsives, 59 
adolescent reactions, 43 incipient or developed psy- 
chotics, and 122 patients without regard for diagnosis 
but with definite diagnoses. GPA was based on about 
3 years of college work. Only the obsessive-compul- 
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sives differed significantly from the normals; although 
this group did no better on the ACE than the nor- 
mals, they obtained very significantly higher GPA’s. 
—L. B. Heathers. 


6587, Rosenbaum, Bernice. (Washingtonian 
Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Married women alcoholics 
at the Washingtonian Hospital. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1958, 19, 79-89.—A 5-year sample of all fe- 
male admissions, age 35-54, showed marked evidence 
of marital maladjustment among the women alcohol- 
ics. More intensive study of 25 current cases sug- 
gested that women alcoholics bring to marriage a 
large load of dependency needs and other conflicts, 
but nearly all marry weak, dependent husbands. 9 
were hostile toward their children.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6588. Rubenstein, Robert; Moses, Rafael & 
Lidz, Theodore. (Yale U.) On attempted suicide. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 103-112.— 
Clinical study of 44 patients who had attempted sui- 
cide suggests that "attempted suicide is not an effort 
to die, but, rather, is a communication to others in 
an effort to improve one's life. The evaluation and 
treatment of a suicide attempt require an assessment 
of its intent. . . . We have been impressed with the 
frequency (34 of 44 cases studied) with which de- 
sired changes in the life situation were brought about 
as a result of their attempting suicide.” —L. А. Pen- 
nington, 

6589. Salfield, D. J. Juvenile fetishism. 7. 
Kinder psychiat., 1957, 24, 183-196.—Fetishism is rare 
in children and juveniles. Fragmentary hypnotic 
treatment of a 14-year-old boy who continually stole 
women’s underthings revealed remarkable psycho- 
pathological phenomena and inhibited the abnormal 
behavior for some weeks. Findings seem to indicate 
the cause as partial inhibition of identification with 


both father and mother, acting as a double bar to . 


the development of manifest homosexuality.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


6590. Samuels, Arline Frances. The effect of 
intensive group discussion on certain attitudes of 
mothers toward children with reading disabilities 
and the relationship of changed attitudes on the 
reading growth of their sons. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2216.—Abstract. 


6591. Shanmugan, T. E. Sex delinquent women 
and their phantasies. J. psychol. Res., Pakistan, 
1958, 2, 77-82.—50 sex delinquent and 30 normal 
girls were given the TAT. “It was found that the 
sex delinquent group had significantly greater fre- 
quency of themes of separation and rejection, altruism, 
anxiety, accident and illness and guilt and conscience. 
The normal group had greater frequency of themes 
of family relationships, aggression, economic concern, 
depression, success and ambition and appearance."— 
U. Pareek. 


6592. Solomon, Joseph C. Fugue in a four-year- 
old. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 101-103.—An in- 
stance of an hysterical state (fugue) caused by emo- 
tional shock in a four-year-old boy is reported —ZL. 
N. Solomon. 

6593. Straus, Robert. Problem drinking and 
community responsibility. Pastoral Psychol., 1958, 
9(83), 13-20.—In his pastoral work, the minister 
often deals with alcoholics and their families. Causes 
of alcoholism include personality, physiological, and 
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environmental factors. Therapeutic approaches rely 
on AA and outpatient clinics.—4. Eglash. 


(See also Abstracts 5186, 5713, 6031, 6204, 6217, 
6237, 6239, 6246, 6271, 6296, 6299, 6302, 6322, 
6327, 6352, 6360, 6404, 6556) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


6594. Berlin, Charles Irwin. A study of atti- 
tudes towards the non-fluencies of childhood of 
parents of stutterers, parents of articulatory de- 
fectives, and parents of normal-speaking children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2205.—Abstract. 

6595. Dixon, Carmen Clifford. (Chula Vista, 
Calif.) The effect of interjected non-propositional 
verbalization during oral reading on stuttering 
frequency. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 153-155.—A 180- 
word passage was read twice by 10 young stutterers. 
One reading was done in the usual way (A), the other 
by yelling “Hey” before each sentence (B). The 
mean number of stutterings was lower for B, and 9 
of the 10 Ss had fewer stutterings on B.—M. Murphy. 

6596. Eisenson, Jon (Ed.) Stuttering: A sym- 
posium. New York: Harper, 1958. xxiv, 402 p. 
$6.00.—Without imposition of page limitation, for- 
mat, or style 6 authorities present their viewpoints. 
Their essays and research data focus upon answers 
to 3 questions: (a) What is stuttering? (b) What 
causes stuttering? (c) How should stutterers be 
treated? Direct or indirect answers to these ques- 
tions are considered in chapters by : Bloodstein, "Stut- 
tering as an Anticipatory Struggle Reaction"; Glau- 
ber, "The Psychoanalysis of Stuttering"; Sheehan, 
"Conflict Theory of Stuttering"; West, *An Agnos- 
tics Speculations About Stuttering”; Eisenson, “A 
Perseverative Theory of Stuttering”; and Van Riper, 
“Experiments in Stuttering Therapy.”—D. Lebo. 

6597. Irwin, Orvis C. A third short consonant 
test for use with children with cerebral palsy. 
Cerebral palsy Rev., 1958, 19, 8-10.—This list, like 
its predecessors (see 32: 674, 675) was developed on 
the basis of responses of 226 children heterogeneous 
as to age (315-19 years) and as to type and degree 
of involvement, located in Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and Iowa. 
—T. E. Newland. 


6598. Jacques, Odilia Marie. (Harlaudale Junior 
High School, San Antonio, Tex.) Predicting juve- 
nile delinquency proneness by group tests. Person- 
nel guid. J., 1958, 36, 489-492.—The Life Experience 
Inventory of Betts and Cassel discriminated between 
delinquent and normal male youth with 77% ac- 
curacy, and between delinquent and normal female 
youth with 85% accuracy.—G. S. Speer. 

6599. Leith, William R., & Steer, M. D. (Colo- 
rado State U.) Comparison of judged speech 
characteristics of athetoids and spastics. Cere- 
bral palsy Rev., 1958, 19, 15-20.—Recorded speech 
samples of 60 athetoids (mean age, 14.3 years; sigma, 
7.25 years) and 40 spastics (mean age, 13.5 years; 
sigma 7.59 years) were rated by 3 judges as to rate, 
Pitch, loudness, articulation, and intelligibility. No 
Significant differences were found between the 2 
groups in regard to their deviation from the normal. 
—T. E. Newland. 

6600. McIntyre, Barbara M. (U. Pittsburgh) 
The effect of creative activities on the articulation 
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of children with speech disorders. Speech Monogr., 
1958, 25, 42-48.—32 children with articulatory dis- 
orders were divided equally into matched experimen- 
tal and control groups. Children in the experimental 
group participated in a program of creative activities. 
An oral articulation test was administered to both 
groups before and after the activity program, The 
experimental group had a significant reduction in the 
number of consonant articulation errors—D. Lebo. 

6601. Roberts, H. Lamar. (McGill U.) Func- 
tional plasticity in cortical speech areas and inte- 
gration of speech. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 79, 275-283.—Study of 600 cases with reference 
to history, examination, roentgenological and electro- 
encephalographic findings, and the presence or ab- 
sence of dysphasia before and after brain surgery, in- 
dicated that “any limited area of the dominant hemi- 
sphere may be removed with only transient dysphasia.” 
1 all speech areas of the dominant hemisphere are 
destroyed in youth, the nondominant hemisphere func- 
tions without obvious clinical dysphasia even though 
verbal IQ scores usually remain low. These and 
Other results are discussed in relation to the concept 
of functional plasticity in the cortical speech areas.— 
L. A. Pennington. { 

6602. Schlanger, В. (West Virginia U.) Меп- 
tally retarded and/or aphasic. Train. sch. Bull., 
1958, 54, 62-65.—In discussing the problem of the 
speechless child who functions on a retarded level, 
the author states that “The differential diagnosis be- 
tween congenital aphasia, emotional disturbance, and 
mental retardation is not simply that of ruling out 
one condition or the other, but of endeavoring to esti- 
mate each one's relative importance.”—V. M. Staudt. 

6603. Sheehan, Joseph. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Projective studies of stuttering. J. speech 
Dis., 1958, 23, 18-25.—A review of recent literature 
on the personality of stutterers using projective 
methods shows that although there is a somewhat 
lower level of aspiration in stutterers, there are no 
reliable differences from their normal speaking con- 
trols, and no consistent personality pattern can be 
found in stuttering —M. F. Palmer. 


6604. Spitznagel, A. Zur Schreib- und Sprech- 
motorik der Epileptiker. [Motor characteristics of 
epileptic speech and writing.] Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1958, 8, 30-39.—Relationships between the 
motoric characteristics of epileptic speech and writ- 
ing were investigated, using a group of 20 epileptics 
and a control group of 20 normal Ss. The epileptics 
showed general disturbance of rhythm, reduced psy- 
chomotor activity, pathological slowing of tempo, im- 
pulsivity, reduced coherency, perseveration, height- 
ened basic tension.—E. W. Eng. 

6605. Strauss, Alfred A., & McCarus, Ernest N. 
(U. Michigan) A linguist looks at aphasia in chil- 
dren. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 54-58 —Review of 
the theoretical constructs of the contributions of 
linguistics to the rehabilitation of aphasic children. 
It may be necessary to review faulty enunciation of 
aphasic children as due to motor inadequacy of lan- 
guage. If it is true that echolalia is only a more ad- 
vanced form of babbling, there is little to be gained in 
using it to train a 10-year-old aphasic child. Lin- 
guistics can assist speech therapists in selection of 
materials, the choice of nouns and verbs, use of 
echolalia or gestures, etc.—M. F. Palmer. 
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6606. Wathen-Dunn, Weiant, & Lipke, David 
W. (USAFCRC, Bedford, Mass.) On the power 
gained by clipping speech in the audio band. J. 
Acoust. Soc, Amer., 1958, 30, 36-40.—It has long 
been known that peak clipping of a speech signal, with 
subsequent amplification to the initial peak level, im- 
proves speech intelligibility. The gain in intelligi- 
bility associated with peak clipping is shown to be 
equal to the speech power gained by clipping.—J. 
Pollack. 

6607. Wilhelm, Wolfgang. Das subjective 
Sprechtempo. [Subjective speech tempo.]  Psy- 
chol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 53-57.— Some stutterers protest 
unconsciously against a collective ideal which is com- 
monly associated with a rate of speech that they can- 
not maintain. If it is possible to make the stutterer 
aware of this conflict and follow his natural speech. 
tempo, the speech defect can be removed.—W. J. 


Koppitz. 
(See also Abstract 5152) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


6608. Banks, Frances. Teach them to live. New 
York: International Univer. Press, 1958. viii, 287 p. 
$5.00.—The author, with a background of 25 years 
experience in an Anglican religious order and as an 
educator in South Africa, returned to Britain in 1950 
to take up the post of tutor organizer at Maidenstone 
Prison. She describes her experiences as a teacher 
in this all-male institution and discusses education in 
other English prisons. She reviews the history of 
education in prison, presents a review of education as 
therapy, education for culture and recreation, educa- 
tion for vocation. She discusses correspondence 
courses, the library, information and study rooms. 
Then adds a discussion of the situation of women in 
prison as related to education, and concludes with a 
chapter on staffing problems, 72-item bibliography. 
—A. Bassin. 

6609. Cohen, Howard Martin. The relation- 
ship of the prison program to changes in attitudes 
and self concepts of inmates: An evaluation of 
self-concept, acceptance of self, ideal self, and pre- 
disposition toward crime and delinquency in prison 
inmates. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 653-654.— 
Abstract. 

6610. Cressey, Donald R., & Krassowski, Witold. 
Inmate organization and anomie in American pri- 
sons and Soviet labor camps. Soc. Probl, 1957- 
58, 5, 217-230.—The social systems of the American 
prisons and Soviet labor camps are very similar, 
What differences exist are generally related to differ- 
ences in political ideology. 33 references.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

6611. Croft, I. J., & Grygier, T. G. Social rela- 
tionships of truants and juvenile delinquents. ~ 
Hum. Relat., 1956, 9, 439-466.—31 references. 


"6612. Gibson, Robert. (Manitoba School, Portage 
la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada) Incidence and pat- 
tern of crime among mental defectives. Ment. 
Hyg., N.Y., 1957, 41, 404—407.—"In defectives the 
pattern of crime presents certain features of interest 
apparent not only in the antecedents of the crime but 
also in its type and in the method by which it is car- 
ried out.” It is further stated that “the method of 
carrying out a crime may itself shed light on the 
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mental state.” The method for legally coping with 
the crime defective is discussed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6613. Glueck, Sheldon, & Glueck, Eleanor. (Har- 
vard U.) Working mothers and delinquency. 
Ment. Hyg, NY, 1957, 41, 327-352.—Reviewing 
previous studies to determine the influence of ma- 
ternal employment on delinquency, the Gluecks report 
that there appears to be a deleterious effect on chil- 
dren where mothers work outside the home. This is 
especially true of those mothers who are only spo- 
radically employed. However, the problem is more 
complicated than appears on the surface. The need 
for careful analysis of the entire problem is empha- 
sized.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6614. Gold, Martin. Suicide, homicide, and the 
socialization of aggression. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
63, 651-661.—Durkheim believed the choice of sui- 
cide or homicide to be principally a psychological 
matter in contrast to Henry and Short who, in their 
Suicide and Homicide consider it primarily a so- 
ciological matter. The author, however, has at- 
tempted to analyze suicide and homicide in terms of 
а social-psychological orientation which examines the 
socialization of aggression.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6615. Grant Niels, Jr. Arts and the delinquent. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1958. 36 p. $3.00— 
The author relates his experiences in teaching art as 
a means of therapy to maladjusted boys at a custodial 
school in California. “A paint brush may be an ef- 
fective pole with which an individual may vault from 
unhappiness to happiness, from confusion to clarity. 
. . : The effectiveness of Art as a preventive is so 
obvious that in this modern world the lack of it in 
some areas is an amazing thing. Adolescence is the 
'gang age' and Art is full of activities that would 
route gang energies into constructive channels that 
satisfy the needs of most young people.” The book 
contains 8 pages of photographic reproductions of art 
work by the students.—4A. Bassin, 


6616. Grosser, George H. (Queens Coll., N. Y.) 
The role of informal inmate groups in change of 
values. Children, 1958, 5, 25-29.—A better under- 
standing of the group dynamics within a training 
school make it a more effective agency in retraining 
juvenile offenders, The program presented includes: 
the role of informal groups, obstacles to change, the 
task of change, psychotherapeutic methods, carriers 
of change, and steps toward сһапве.—5. M. Amatora. 


6617. Hakeem, Michael (U. Wisconsin) A 
critique of the psychiatric approach to the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. Soc. Probl., 1957-58, 
5, 194-206.—The author questions the validity of the 
psychiatric approach to the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. Psychiatric theories, research, and claims 
should be put through rigorous scientific analyses 
before being given support by social scientists. 39 
references. —R. M. Frumkin, } 

6618. Harris, Joseph Jerry. A self concept meas- 
ure for prisoners and its relation to certain objec- 
tive indices of criminality. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 285.—Abstract. 

6619. Hirschmann, J, & Schmitz, E. Struk- 
turanalyse der Kindsmörderin. [Structure analysis 
of the infanticidal mother.] Z. Psychother. med, Psy- 
chol., 1958, 8, 1-20.—Study of 89 cases of infanticidal 
unmarried mothers. Sociologically, they were gen- 
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erally uneducated with a background of economic 
poverty. The majority were young girls of inhibited 
personality development, with underlying structural 
malintegration of the various levels of psychic func- 
tion. Common to all was an incapacity for interper- 
sonal contact. 52 references.—E. W. Eng. 


6620. Kaufman, Irving, & Heims, Lora. (Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Mass.) The body 
image of the juvenile delinquent. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1958, 28, 146-159.— The delinquent mecha- 
nisms seem to be related to an underlying depression 
which is manifested in a distorted body image. Con- 
sideration is given to the sequence of tension pro- 
ducing stimuli, the nature of the anxiety so aroused, 
the alterations in body image, and the ego mecha- 
nisms which the juvenile delinquent utilizes to cope 
with this tension.—R, E, Perl. 


6621. Mendelsohn, B. La victimologie. [Vic- 
timology.] Rev. Franç. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 95-119. 
—In the science of criminology a lacuna exists: the 
study of the victim in the penal couple, assailant and 
victim. The contour and ideology of this new science 
are presented as are the victim before justice, index of 
victimicity in traffic accidents, correlation of culpabil- 
ity between victim and assailant, and the difficulty in 
changing the System of orientation in criminology. 
Social forces must be mobilized to discover victimicity 
in potential victims. The subject is one for law stu- 
dents and physicians, to study the individual victim as 
well as the victim of mass murder such as genocide. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6622. Nye, F. Ivan; Short, James F., & Olson, 
Virgil J. Socioeconomic status and delinquent 
behavior. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 381-389.—Data 
obtained from samples of institutionalized and non- 
institutionalized high-school-age pupils in Western 
and Mid-Western communities revealed insufficient 
evidence to reject the hypothesis that there is no sig- 
nificant difference in the amount of delinquent be- 
havior of boys and girls in different socioeconomic 
strata.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6623. Polk, Kenneth. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Juvenile delinquency and social areas. Soc. 
Probl., 1957-58, 5, 214-217.—A sociological study of 
juvenile delinquency in San Diego.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6624. Proelss, E. R. (Penitentiary of the City of 
New York, Rikers Island) Reflections of the social, 
moral, cultural, and spiritual aspects of the prison 
chaplain's ministry. J. Pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 69- 
81.—"The field in which the prison chaplain works 
confronts him with a very special ‘situation.’ It is a 
special situation (1) in terms of the place itself, the 
closed institution, (2) in terms of its inhabitants, the 
prison population, and (3) in terms of what the prison 
Setting does to the prison inmate.” The author dis- 
cusses these situations in detail, contrasting the chap- 
lain’s role with that of secular practitioners—O. 
Strunk, Jr. 


6625. Quay, Herbert, & Peterson, Donald R. 
(U. Illinois) A brief scale for juvenile delin- 
quency. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 139-142.—“A 40 
item true-false scale for juvenile delinquency was 
standardized and cross-validated on a total of 781 
cases with a correct classification in 67% of the cases. 
Reliabilities ranged from .53 to .82. Positive correla- 
tions were found with the Gough-Peterson scale [see 
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27: 5279] and with a rating scale of severity of prob- 
lem behavior.” The scale had low, but significant, 
negative correlations with the Army Beta and with a 
reading test. The items of the scale are presented.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


6626. Sykes, Gresham M. The society of cap- 
tives: A study of a maximum security prison. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer. Press, 1958. xx, 
144 p. $3.75.—In this study of the New Jersey State 
Prison in Trenton, the author examines the social 
system, "viewing the prison as a society within a 
society, as a totalitarian regime embedded in a dem- 
ocratic setting." Physical setting, interrelationships 
of inmates and guards, the role of power, and riot 
ingredients are discussed.—H. P. David. 


6627. Temmer, Helena Wellisz. An investiga- 
tion into the effects of psychotherapy upon habit- 
ual avoidance and escape patterns displayed by de- 
linquent adolescent girls. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 304.—Abstract. 


6628. Townsend, Leland R. The psychology in 
juvenile and adult crime: A study of present-day 
methods of treatment. New York: Greenwich 
Books, 1958. 97 p. $2.50.—The experience and opin- 
ions of a “practicing psychologist” are given on 
psychology as applied to the prediction, description, 
and treatment of criminal and delinquent behavior.— 
J. Suter. 


6629. Tripp, Clarence A. Some graphomotor 
features of the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test 
in relation to delinquent and non-delinquent white 
adolescent males. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 671. 
—Abstract. 


6630. Zolik, Edwin S. (Marquette U.) A com- 
parison of the Bender Gestalt reproductions of 
delinquents and non-delinquents. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 24-26.—The Bender Gestalts of 43 adoles- 
cent delinquents were compared with those of 43 non- 
delinquents who resided in a high delinquency area; 
Ss were matched individually for age and Otis IQ but 
could not be matched for educational level. The 2 
groups differed significantly on all comparisons made; 


Pascal and Suttell’s scoring procedures were used.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 6068, 6191, 6278, 6302, 6354, 
6585, 6725, 6783) 


Psvcnoscs 


6631. Alexander, Leo, & Moore, Merrill. (Har- 
vard U.) Multiple approaches to treatment in 
schizophrenia and discussions of indications. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 577-582.—The thesis is 
developed that schizophrenia is a multiplicity of dis- 
orders each with its own possible chemistry, pathol- 
ogy, psychopathology, patterns of development, and 
outcome. Accordingly, it is argued that treatment 
must be tailored to the individual schizophrenic pa- 
tient.—N. H. Pronko. 

6632. Alexander, Valavuchirackal К. An ex- 
perimental study of some determinants of defen- 
sive behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 291.— 
Abstract. 

6633. Aprison, M. H., & Drew, A. І. (U. Indi- 
ana Medical Center) N,N-Dimethyl-p-phenylene- 
diamine oxidation by serum from schizophrenic 
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children. Science, 1958, 127, 758.—Sera from 23 
children, 6-13 years of age, hospitalized because of 
psychiatric illness, 5 female and 18 male, were exam- 
ined. In Group A, 10 cases, the psychiatric diagnosis 
was not schizophrenia; in Group B, 7 cases, the 
diagnosis was specifically schizophrenia; and in Group 
C, 6 cases, the diagnosis of schizophrenic reaction was 
"likely but not satisfactorily documented beyond rea- 
sonable doubt." Statistical analysis of the data in 
groups A, B, and C failed to reveal any significant 
differences between the values for optical density, 
slope or lag period obtained from biochemical meas- 
urements of the sera of nonschizophrenic children. 
These results, therefore, offer little or no support for 
the suggestion that the Akerfeldt-type reaction can 
be used to distinguish between schizophrenic and non- 
schizophrenic children.—S. J. Lachman. 


6634. Astrup, Christian. (Oslo, Norway) Ex- 
perimentelle Untersuchungen über die Stórungen 
der hóheren Nerventátigkeit bei manisch-depres- 
siven Psychosen. [Experimental investigations of 
the disturbances of higher nervous activity in manic- 
depressive psychoses.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 369-372.—70 manic-depressive 
patients were tested with a standard battery of asso- 
ciation and reflex experiments. The disturbance of 
association was slight in hypomanic states. The other 
patients revealed marked disturbances consistent with 
the clinical picture manifested by the second signal 
system as inhibition or sluggishness. Nerve processes 
are slowed in motor activity. A tendency to inhibi- 
tion of the unconditioned vasomotor reactions was 
found. The unconditioned motor defense reflex to 
electric stimulation was inhibited in depressive and 
manic patients. This inhibition of unconditioned 
motor reactions differentiates the manic-depressive 
psychoses from the reactive psychoses and neuroses. 
Clinically and experimentally manic-depressive psy- 
choses is similar to the schizophrenic psychoses in 
thought impoverishment. Russian summary. 24 ref- 
erences.—C. T. Bever. 


6635. Astrup, Christian. (Oslo, Norway) Ех- 
perimentelle Untersuchungen über die Stórungen 
der hóheren Nerventütigkeit bei organisch De- 
menten und organischen Psychosen. [Ехрегі- 
mental investigations of the disturbances of higher 
nervous activity in organic dementias and organic 
psychoses.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1957, 9, 380-384.—70 patients with organic dementias 
and psychoses were tested with a standard battery of 
association and reflex experiments. Sluggishness of 
verbal, motor, and vegetative activity was found the 
general basic disturbance. The verbal functions were 
diminished primarily in contrast to the schizophrenias. 
Russian summary. 21 references.—C. Т. Bever. 


6636. Astrup, Christian. (Oslo, Norway) Ex- 
perimentelle Untersuchungen über die Stórungen 
der höheren Nerventütigkeit bei reaktiven (psy- . 
chogenen) Psychosen. [Experimental investiga- 
tions of the esie of d pce a 
reactive (psychogenic) psychoses. sychiat. Neurol. 
med. eons Leipzig, 1957, 9, 373-376.—139 pa- 
tients with reactive psychoses were tested with a 
standard battery of association and reflex experiments. 
Of 32 depressive psychoses only one suggested a schiz- 
ophrenic process; the other clinical pictures revealed 
schizophrenic symptomatology in varying degree, In 
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contrast to the endogenous psychoses, patients with 
pure reactive psychoses revealed no fatiguability of 
the unconditioned motor defense reflex. In motor 
and associative activity, reactive psychoses are like 
neuroses, The primitive hysterical psychoses are 
characterized more by affection of cortical functions 
and less by disturbances of the deeper structures than 
the endogenous psychoses. Russian summary. 18 
references.—C. T. Bever. 

6637. Beaujard, M. La schizophrénie infantile: 
Exposé de quelques travaux américains contem- 
porains. [Childhood schizophrenia: Survey of some 
contemporary American works.] Ann. med.-psychol., 
1958, 1(5), 785-804.— Childhood Schizophrenia as a 
distinct clinical entity is the center of controversy. 
Concerning its etiology, opinions range from a reac- 
tion to a catastrophic environment to the assumption 
of an endogenous morbid process, probably hereditary. 
39 references.—M. D. Stein. 

6638. Bellak, Leopold. (Ed.) Schizophrenia: A 
review of the syndrome. New York: Logos, 1958, 
xx, 1010 p. $14.75.—An extensive review of the 
“primarily 1946 to 1956” literature featuring discus- 
sions of the schizophrenic syndrome (L. Bellak) ; 
Vital Statistics (P. V. Lemkau & G. M. Crocetti) ; 
Etiology, Pathogenesis, and Pathology (W. Over- 
holser & S. L. Werkman) ; Diagnosis and Sympto- 
matology (H. Weiner); Physiological Studies and 
Tranquilizers (H. Freeman) ; Psychological Studies 
(A. L Rubin & G. F. King); Psychoanalytic and 
Psychotherapeutic Aspects (L. Bellak & A. B. Blaus- 
tein) ; Somatic Treatments (P. H. Hoch & H. H. 
Pennes) ; Psychosurgery (N. L. Paul & M. Green- 
blatt) ; Prognosis (P. Н. Houston & М, C. Peper- 
nick); Complications and Sequelae (К. E. Appel, 

. M. Myers, & H. H. Morris); Childhood Schiz- 
ophrenia (R. Ekstein, K. Bryant, & $, M. Friedman) ; 
Socio-cultural Factors and Special Aspects (P. K. 
Benedict). 192-page bibliography.—H. P. David, 

6639. Bibace, Roger Maurice Albert. The cog- 
nition of magnitude: A comparative study of nor- 
mals and schizophrenics, Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 652.—Abstract. 

6640. Bleuler, Manfred, International coopera- 
tion in research on Schizophrenia. Bull. М enninger 
Clin., 1958, 22, 43-49 —An abridgement of the key- 
note address to the Second International Congress for 
Psychiatry, meeting in Zurich, Switzerland, Sept. 1-7, 
1957. The present concept of schizophrenia is out- 
me ER pane directions for research are indicated, 


arvel, 


6641. Burchard, Johann M. 
Hamburg) 


abruptly withdrawn or given opiate-antagonistic 
drugs. Psychopathological observations during Opiate- 
abstinence and associated somatic symptoms are given 
in 2 tables. The 12 patients observed are classified 
in 4 groups. The 55 references cover also the his- 
torical development of opiate treatment for psychoses. 
—M. Kaelbling. 
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6642. Cafruny, Edward J., & Domino, Edward 
F. (U. Mich.) Urinary excretion of some prod- 
ucts of tryptophan metabolism in schizophrenic 
patients. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
336-340.—Тһіѕ pilot study of psychotic and non- 
psychotic Ss indicated that a tryptophan derivitative 
is deficient or “in low concentration in the urine of 
schizophrenics, Additional control measures and 
quantitative techniques must still be employed before 
the observed differences can be properly evaluated.” 
The results are discussed in relation to the biochem- 
ical approach to schizophrenia. —L, A. Pennington. 


6643. Campbell, Everett Ihsen. A study of re- 
ligious conflict in hospitalized psychotics and hos- 
Pitalized normals. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2236.—Abstract, 


6644. Cesarman, Fernando. Pregnancy fantasies 
accompanying intestinal parasitosis, Bull, Men- 
ninger Clin., 1958, 22, 36-40. —A fter being success- 
fully treated for tapeworms, a 12-year-old boy became 
morose and socially withdrawn and later had several 
convulsive episodes, Under psychiatric treatment, 
"the parasitosis was symbolically interpreted as repre- 
senting a kind of pregnancy in fulfillment of the pa- 
tient’s unconscious identification with his mother,”— 
W. A. Varvel, 

6645. Cook, Murray. The relationship between 
susceptibility to secondary motivation and test 
performance in schizophrenics, Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2197.—Abstract. 


6647, Day, Merle E. Kuder Preference Record 
responses of a selected group of schizophrenics 
(counseling referrals) as a function of personality 
traits. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 654.—Abstract. 


6648. Delay, J., Maisonneuve, J., Benda, Ph., & 


Pichot, P. Recherches Psycho-sociologiques sur 
les malades mentales d'un service libre. 


a general impoverish- 
ment of socioaffective contacts, regardless of the type 
: Social status of the 
patient seems to affect her choice of contact more than 
her present psychiatric condition. M . D. Stein. 


6649. Despert, J. Louise, & Sherwin, Albert C. 
Coll) Further examination of 
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diagnostic criteria in schizophrenic illness and psy- 
choses of infancy and early childhood. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 784-790.— Diagnostic criteria of 
the psychoses of infancy and early childhood, partic- 
ularly schizophrenia, are examined, a suggested sys- 
tem of distinguishing the various types of psychoses 
is offered, and features of special prognostic signifi- 
cance are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

6650. Eitinger, L., Laane, C. L., & Langfeldt, G. 
(Psykiatrisk Klinikk, Vinderen, Oslo, Norway) The 
prognostic value of the clinical picture and the 
therapeutic value of physical treatment in schiz- 
ophrenia and the schizophreniform states. Acta 
psychiat., neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 33-53.—154 cases 
admitted between 1940-49 were personally followed 
up. Quite independently, the case-histories were re- 
viewed by Langfeldt, who divided the patients into 110 
cases of schizophrenia and 44 schizophreniform cases. 
Only in 10 instances these diagnoses were reversed at 
the personal follow-up. There was also remarkable 
agreement regarding prognosis with Langfeldt's con- 
cept of good prognosis in schizophreniform states 
only. In spite of general treatment with electroshock 
insulin treatment (in 8%) and lobotomy (in 20%) 
only 5% of 105 schizophrenics were found capable of 
leading a socially independent life, while the prognosis 
was proven good in 34 of the schizophreniform cases, 
although their treatment had been identical. 16 ref- 
erences.—R. Kaelbling. 


6651. Ekstein, Rudolf, & Wallerstein, Judith. 
Choice of interpretation in the treatment of bor- 
derline and psychotic children. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1957, 21, 199—207.—Conventional methods of 
child analysis require accommodation to the special ego 
disabilities of borderline and psychotic children. 
Means of communication especially suited to the re- 
gressive phenomena observable in such children must 
be found. Symbolic action, as an interpretive mode, 
provides a flexible tool, but its use must be closely 
related to the needs of the patient—W. A. Varvel. 

6652. Fouks, D., Lanouziére, Laine, & Largeau, 
Pagot. Notes sur la psychologie des schizophré- 
nes stabilisés et améliorés. [Notes on the psychol- 
ogy of schizophrenic patients improved and stabil- 
ized.] Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(5), 805-814.—33 
patients are examined after remission due to chemo- 
therapy. Although the general behavior is much 
improved and the appearance seems almost normal, 
the authors show, with the help of the Rorschach and 
the Wechsler-Bellevue tests, that the patients’ per- 
ceptual and associative processes are impaired and 
their affective contact with the world definitely 
limited.—9M. D. Stein. 

6653. Freeman, Harry. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.) Pupil dilatation in normal and schizophre- 
nic subjects following lysergic acid diethylamide 
ingestion. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
341-344.—Photographic study of the pupillary reac- 
tion to the administration of controlled amounts of 
LSD-25 by 10 normal and 10 chronic psychotic Ss 
indicated no significance differences. “It is evident 
... that LSD-25 is not metabolized to any greater 
degree in the patients than in the normal Ss."—L. A. 
Pennington. 

6654. Freyhan, Fritz A. (0. Pennsylvania) 
Eugen Bleuler’s concept of the group of schiz- 
ophrenias at mid-century. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 
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114, 769-779.—Bleuler’s major contribution to knowl- 
edge about schizophrenia is examined and evaluated in 
the light of contemporary concepts.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6655, Friedman, Gloria В. Conceptual thinking 
in schizophrenic male children: A comparison of 
the conceptual thinking in schizophrenic and non- 
schizophrenic boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2208-2209.— Abstract. : 

6656. Fromm-Reichmann, Frieda. Basic prob- 
lems in the psychotherapy of schizophrenia, Psy- 
chiatry, 1958, 21, 1-6.—Posthumously presented to the 
Second Congress for Psychiatry, Zurich, Switzerland, 
September 1957, this paper describes the modifications 
of classical psychoanalytic techniques necessitated in 
the treatment of the schizophrenic reaction, termed 
“psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy." The 
special therapeutic difficulties stem from the narcis- 
sistic regression of the schizophrenic patient who is 
in conflict between hatred and dependency complicated 
by implacable self-hatred, and írom the kinds of 
countertransference reactions aroused in the psycho- 
therapist. The timing of interpretation is discussed. 
—C. T. Bever. 

6657. Fromm-Reichmann, Frieda. Notes sur 
l'évolution du traitement des schizophrénes par 
las psychothérapie analytique. [Notes on the evolu- 
tion of treatment of schizophrenics by analytic psy- 
chotherapy.] Rev. Franç. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 37 
56.—In a translation of a 1948 paper published in 
tribute to the late author, a survey of changes in 
viewpoint and approach since 1945 is presented. In- 
terpersonal relations with the patient and not con- 
textual interpretations are emphasized: many uncured 
schizophrenics would recover if the treatment goal 
were seen in terms of the schizoid personality’s needs 
and not in terms of the well, conforming, good-citizen 
psychiatrist. The therapist is urged to know and to 
control his own feelings and dissociated motivations 
and to overcome his own insecurity before treating 
schizophrenics. Many failures in treatment are due 
to the therapist’s own faulty interpersonal relations — 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6658. Gibson, Robert W. The family back- 
ground and early life experience of the manic-de- 
pressive patient: A comparison with the schiz- 
ophrenic patient. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 71-90.— 
Certain common features in the early interpersonal 
experiences of a group of manic-depressive patients, 
hypothesized in the study by a research group of 
psychotherapists (see 29: 2777) were tested by a 16- 
item, specially developed questionnaire and rating 
method given to 27 manic-depressive and 17 schiz- 
ophrenic patients. Statistical analysis supports the 
concepts of a family background with special concern 
about social approval and intense envy and competi- 
tiveness.—C. T. Bever. ч 

6659. Harding, George F., Holz, William C, & 
Kawakami, Daniel. Aue fierent MM schiz- 
ophrenic and superficially similar reactions, J. 
chin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 147-149.—“A 26 item, MMPI 
‘differentiation’ scale was derived by item comparison 
of MMPI responses of schizophrenic [original group 
= 38 hospitalized Ss; cross-validation group =11 
hospitalized Ss] and decompensated character dis- 
order [original group = 48 Ss from the files of an 
Army mental hygiene clinic; cross-validation group 
= 21 hospitalized Ss] patients.” A small cross-valida- 
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tion study of the original data demonstrated a marked 
difference between the MMPI records of hospitalized 
as compared with out-patient character disorder 
groups. These differences are suggestive of decreased 
Stress when environmental pressures are removed. 
The scale is intended for psychiatric screening as an 
aid in differentiating acute decompensation reactions 
from acute schizophrenic reactions, when symptomatic 
similarities are present.” Only about a third of the 
original 91 items discriminated between both the 
original and the cross-validation group. The indi- 
vidual form codes of the 91-item and the 26-item 
scales are given.—L. B. Heathers, 


6660. Heath, Robert G., Leach, Byron E., Byers, 
Lawrence W., Martens, Sten, & Feigley, Charles A. 
(Tulane U.) Pharmacological and biological psy- 
chotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 683-689, 
—‘Data we have collected suggesting that schizophre- 
nia is a deficiency disorder in the area of amine 
metabolism are presented. Investigations are cur- 
rently under way toward finding substances which 
might alleviate this deficiency."—N. Н. Pronko, 


6661. Heath, Robert G., Martens, Sten; Leach, 
Byron E., Cohen, Matthew, & Feigley, Charles A. 
(Tulane U. Sch. Med.) Behavioral changes in non- 
psychotic volunteers following the administration 
of taraxein, the substance obtained from serum of 
schizophrenic patients. Amer, J. Psychiat., 1958, 
114, 917-920.—"Our studies concerned with the clin- 
ical effects of the administration of taraxein, a protein 
isolated from the serum of Schizophrenic patients and 
not obtained from normal serum through our process- 
ing procedure, are summarized, In addition, we re- 
ported studies which suggest that this substance ap- 
parently is present in whole serum and is not a 
product activated through our processing procedure. 
One study concerned with the attempt to isolate 
taraxein following the administration of D-LSD-25 
and a study describing the isolation of taraxein from 
patients receiving Thorazine were described. "These 
experiments suggested that the LSD psychoses do not 
result from the formation of taraxein in nonpsychotic 
volunteers and that Thorazine does not produce clin- 
ical improvement by destroying or reducing levels of 
taraxein."—N. Н. Pronko, 


6662. Hora, Thomas. The schizophrenic patient 
in the therapy group: A study in communication. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1958, 7, 110-115.—The main aspects 
of the group-psychotherapeutic rehabilitation of schiz- 
ophrenic patients lie in the Systematic unraveling of 
the enslaving modes of their communications. They 
are exposed to an experiential process through which 
they may develop the capacity to participate in human 
irlaBonthips under conditions of freedom.—C, T. 

ever. 


6663. Horwitz, William A. Polatin, Philip; 
Kolb, Lawrence C, & Hoch, Paul H. t$ 
Psych. Inst., 722 W. 168th St, NYC) A study of 
cases of schizophrenia treated by “direct analysis." 
Amer, J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 780-783,—A 10-year 
follow-up study was made of 19 deteriorated schiz- 
ophrenics out of a total of 37 that were all considered 
as recovered by Dr. John Rosen following his treat- 
ment by “direct analytic therapy.” Findings failed to 
sustain the claimed effectiveness of this form of ther- 
apy.—N. H. Pronko. 
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6664. Jost, F., & Pemsl, H. (Universitat Nerven- 
Klinik Innsbruck/Tirol, Austria) Halluzinationen 
der Kürperzerstückelung. [Hallucinations of body 
dismemberment.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1958, 4, 91- 
97.—The presence of hallucinations of being dismem- 
bered, “Dilazerative Halluzinationen," in 5 psychotic 
patients is described and compared with similar hallu- 
cinatory experiences in the cultures of a number of 
tribes in Siberia, Tibet, and Australia. The authors 
believe that such experiences in patients are to be 
regarded not only as archaic phenomena, but, espe- 
cially when followed by ideas of rebirth or reincarna- 
tion, as part of an unconscious self-healing tendency, 
—L. Ка. 


6665. Kepner, Charles Higgins. The factors of 
illness and environment in the readjustment of 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1517- 
1518.—Abstract. 


6666. Kinross-Wright, Vernon, & Kahn, Eugen. 
(Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) Of schizophrenia and 
the schizophrenic. Amer, J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 
703-706.—The thesis is developed that the essence of 
schizophrenia is sought in schizophrenia simplex and 
that a distinction must be drawn between schizophre- 
nia, the disease, and the schizophrenic person.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


6667. Knehr, Charles A. & Brown, Natalie L. 
Perseveration in schizophrenic and brain damaged 
patients. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 269-275.—Persevera- 
tion was studied in 3 groups of patients consisting of 
15 each of convalescent controls, schizophrenics, and 
diffuse brain damaged, matched for age and intelli- 
gence. In a Series Choice Reaction Time Test pre- 
sumed to summate the perseverative effects of sensory, 
central, and motor aspects of function, schizophrenic 
patients and normals could not be distinguished. 
Brain damaged patients evidenced significant slowing 
of response time compared to normals. The authors 
conclude that if this test is a measure of perseveration, 
schizophrenic thinking impairment is not necessarily 
characterized as such by differences along that dimen- 
sion, although such effects may be observed after long- 
term deterioration, or where cerebral organic changes 
are also present in the illness.—R. W. Husband. 

6668. Lanzkron, John, & Wolfson, W. (Box 
1453, Middletown, N. Y.) Prognostic value of per- 
ceptual distortion of temporal orientation in 
chronic schizophrenics, Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 
114, 744-746.—From the answers given by 50 patients 
to a series of questions designed to test their temporal 
orientation, it was concluded that patients’ perception 
of external reality was distorted to such an extent as 
to conform to their dereistic world.—N. H. Pronko. 

6669. Lebo, Dell, & Noblin, Charles D, (Rich- 
mond Prof. Inst, Va.) Buffer item variation and 
schizophrenic anxiety scores. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 209-210. Five different forms of the Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale were given to 65 schizophrenic 
patients to investigate the effect of buffer item 
changes on anxiety scores.” Al] the correlations be- 
tween each of the 5 MASs were highly significant, 
Suggesting that the buffer items had little effect. The 
Scores were obtained from giving the MAS as usual, 
as part of the entire MMPI, with the A items pre- 
ceded by 50 sexual deviation items from the MMPI, 
with the sexual deviation items interspersed among 
the A items in the order in which the items appeared 
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in the MMPI, with the A items given alone.—L. В. 
Heathers. 


6670. Leonhard, K. Die cycloiden, meist als 
Schizophrenien verkannten Psychosen. [The cy- 
cloid psychoses usually misdiagnosed as schizophre- 
nias.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1957, 9, 359-365.— The clinical entity of cycloid psy- 
choses, as identified by Kleist, is described and illus- 
trated with clinical cases. It is delimited from the 
schizophrenias particularly in their undifferentiated 
forms. The differential diagnosis has theoretic, prog- 
nostic, and therapeutic importance. Russian summary. 
—C. T. Bever. 


6671. Lewin, Bruno. Die Konfliktsneurose der 
Mohammedanerin in Agypten. [The conflict neuro- 
sis of the Mohammedan woman in Egypt.] Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 98-112—A conflict 
neurosis is a neurotic response to conflicting cultural 
influences. 9 cases of conflict neurosis among middle 
and upper class Mohammedan women are described, 
stemming from conflict of acquired European values 
with the role prescribed for Mohammedan women. 
Review of literature on culture and neurosis.—E. W. 
Eng. 

6672. Lidz, Theodore. Schizophrenia and the 
family. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 21-27.—On the assump- 
tion that schizophrenia is not a process inserted into 
a person depriving him of reason, but is one of the 
potential fates to which man is subject in his efforts to 
find a way of life as an independent person amid the 
many potential hazards besetting his path from in- 
fancy to maturity, the family environment of schiz- 
ophrenics was studied carefully. This research has 
yielded tangible and intriguing new leads, which are 
described.—C. T. Bever. 


6673. Lidz, Theodore; Cornelison, Alice; Terry, 
Dorothy, & Fleck, Stephen. (Yale U.) Intra- 
familial environment of the schizophrenic patient: 
VI. The transmission of irrationality. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 305-316.—Intensive study 
of the family environment in which 15 patients grew 
up supported the hypothesis “that the schizophrenic 
patient is more prone to withdraw into distortion of 
his symbolization of reality than other patients, be- 
cause his foundation in reality testing is precarious, 
having been raised amidst irrationality and chron- 
ically exposed to intrafamilial communications that 
distort and deny what should be the obvious inter- 
pretation of the environment, including the recogni- 
tion and understanding of impulses and the affective 
behavior of members of the family." Detailed inter- 
viewing and projective testing of patients and rela- 
tives were the methods used.—L, A. Pennington, 

6674. McKnight, W. K. (New York Hosp. 
White Plains, N. Y.) Historical landmarks in re- 
search on schizophrenia in the United States. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 873-881.—This is a 
report of the Committee on History of the American 
Psychiatric Association which collaborated on a com- 
pilation of literature on research in schizophrenia in 
the United States part of which served as the basis 
for an exhibit presented at the Second International 
Congress of Psychiatry in Zurich, Switzerland in 
September 1957.—N. H. Pronko. 


6675. McReynolds, P. (VA, Palo Alto, Calif.) 
Exploratory behavior as related to anxiety in psy- 
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chiatric patients. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 321-322.— 
The present paper reports 3 studies aimed at testing 
the hypothesis that “curiosity is inhibited as a func- 
tion of the level of anxiety" with 33, 20, and 22 male 
psychiatric patients. Ss felt various novel objects 
which they were to identify nonvisually. Later, visual 
and manual examination of the objects was scored and 
compared. Exploratory behavior, which is reliable 
(odd-even coefficient of .96), correlated —.31 (p 
= .05) with the MAS in the first study. In the other 
studies only 2 of 13 correlations were significant, 
indicating a need for further research, probably with 
normals.—C. H. Ammons, 


6676. Malamud, William, & Overholser, Win- 
fred. (Boston U. School of Medicine) Multidis- 
ciplinary research in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 114, 865-872.— The role of the concept of 
dynamics is discussed as it gave an impetus and mo- 
tivation to multidisciplinary research in schizophrenia, 
particularly as it is exemplified in the program that 
has been sponsored for a quarter of a century by the 
Scottish Rite Supreme Council of the Northern Ma- 
sonic Jurisdiction, 33°, USA in cooperation with the 
National Mental Health Association. The variety of 
studies in genetics, child growth and development, 
physiology, biochemistry and pharmacology, and psy- 
chology and sociology are summarized.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


6677. Malkina, M. G., & Kuznetsov, A. I. 
Termoreguliatsionnyi refleks kak pokazatel' naru- 
sheniia termoreguliatsii pri shizofrenii. [Thermo- 
regulatory reflex as an indicator of the disturbance of 
thermoregulation in schizophrenia.] Zh. vyssh. nerun. 
Deiatel., 1958, 8, 36—41.—Presented are the findings 
of a modification of A. E. Scherbak's study of the 
thermoregulatory reflex in 42 schizophrenics, aged 
15 to 56, on whom 117 examinations were made. 
Level of skin temperature did not differ from that 
of the nonpsychopathic. Stasis, areflexia, and reflex- 
distortion proved to be characteristic of the thermo- 
regulatory reflex in 7596 of the Ss. Restoration of 
the thermoregulatory function proceeded in pace with 
the therapeutic treatment.—/. D. London. 


6678. Malzberg, Benjamin. Cohort studies of 
mental disease in New York State, 1943 to 1949. 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 420-444.—The seventh 
and eighth reports in a series of 9 studies by Malz- 
berg. The present report covers manic-depressive 
psychoses and dementia praecox.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6679. Malzberg, Benjamin. Cohort studies of 
mental disease in New York State, 1943 to 1949. 
Ment. Hyg, NY, 1957, 41, 250-269.—A continua- 
tion of the author’s earlier cohort studies. This re- 
port includes senile psychoses and involutional psy- 
choses.—M, A. Seidenfeld. 


6680. Metman, Philip. The trickster figure in 
schizophrenia. J. analyt. Psychol., 1958, 3, 5-20.— 
This is an extension of the author's previous attempt 
to describe 3 types of psychological patterns in schizo- 
phrenia (31: 8489). After reading Radin's account 
of the Winnebago Trickster Cycle and reconsidering 
Jung's comments, the author includes one additional 
type of schizophrenic pattern, the incipient ego. Cases 
illustrate the thesis. 21 references.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


6681. Mosse, Hilde L. (Lafargue Clinic, New 
York) The misuse of the diagnosis childhood 
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schizophrenia. Amer. J, Psychiat. 1958, 114, 791- 
794.—A. study of 60 cases of children under 14 years 
of age seen at the Lafargue Clinic shows the fre- 
quency of error in the diagnosis of schizophrenia with 
which these delinquent children were labelled. This 
is considered a fashionable and much abused diag- 
nosis at present, as well as a threat to children living 
in a socially difficult milieu and a hindrance to the 
progress of psychiatry.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6682. Page, Robert Arthur. The effect of differ- 
ent conditions of reinforcement on the problem 
solving and ward behavior of schizophrenic pa- 
tients. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 301-302.—Ab- 
stract. 


6683. Rauch de Traubenberg, Nina. Rorschach 
d'adolescents, shizophrénes et pré-schizophrénes. 
[Rorschach responses of schizophrenic and pre-schizo- 
phrenic adolescents.] Bull. Group. Franc. Rorschach, 
1957, No. 9. 47.—45 protocols obtained from Ss 
age 10-20, all of whom had been diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic, could be classified in 3 categories: the 
"severe," the “coarctated,” and the “diverse.” The 
first group is characterized by a breakdown of rea- 
soning capacities, lack of interest in social and in- 
tellectual realities, lack of affective integration, lack 
of control, little good sense, and little social con- 
formity. The second group is characterized by pov- 
erty of response, and perhaps the term schizoid would 
be a more appropriate designation of this group. The 
third group seems to be between the normal and the 
pathological, and no typical protocol can be described. 
Several possible ways of accounting for this group 
are presented, and it is suggested that the 3 groups 
represent 3 stages in the development of schizophrenia. 
—S. S. Marzolf. 


6684. Robinson, Nancy Lou Mayer. Paired- as- 
sociate learning by schizophrenic subjects under 
conditions of personal and impersonal reward and 
punishment. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1502.— 
Abstract. 


6685. Rolla, Edgardo H. Análisis de una esqui- 
zofenia. [Analysis of a Schizophrenia.] Rev. Psico- 
andl., Buenos Aires., 1957, 14, 72-75.—Transference 
analysis is the main tool in the psychoanalytic treat- 
ment of schizophrenic patients. An analysis of a 15- 
year-old schizophrenic girl is presented to illustrate 
the hypothesis.—M. Knobel. 


6686. Rosenbaum, Gerald; Meckevey, William 
R., & Grisell, James L, (Wayne State U.) Ef- 
fects of biological and social motivation on schizo- 
phrenic reaction time. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 364-368.—Reaction times of Schizophrenic 
and normal Ss were determined under instructions 
to respond as fast as possible to a buzzer signal. 
Half of the Ss were retested immediately under the 
same conditions, while the other half were shocked 
on the responding finger simultaneously with the 
buzzer. Schizophrenics’ RTs improved significantly 
under shock conditions. Disturbances in schizo- 
phrenic RT are "partially accounted for by defective 
social motivation and... a biological deficit may be 
involved in the reactions of more chronic schizo- 
phrenics.” 21 references.—R. S. Harper. 


6687. Rümke, H. C. (Utrecht) Die klinische 
Differenzierung innerhalb der Gruppe der Schizo- 
phrenien. [Clinical differentiation within the. group 
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of schizophrenias.] Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 49-53.— 
For psychiatry as a science, nosology and description 
are essential as well as the neuroanatomic, physio- 
logic, and biochemical frames of reference. Experi- 
enced clinical discrimination can differentiate genuine 
from pseudoschizophrenia. 5 classes of the latter are 
described. Psychodynamics does not grasp what is 
specifically schizophrenic. Psychoanalysis and soma- 
tic treatment fail in genuine schizophrenia—M, 
Kaelbling. 

6688. Sakel, Manfred. Schizophrenia. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. vii, 335 р. $5.00. 
—Part I (183 pages) contains the author's theo- 
retical position that schizophrenia is a “group of real 
psychiatric diseases, as opposed to functional ones 
; +, and is the result оѓ... a cataclysmic interference 
in the structure of the nerve cell." Behavior patterns 
show a “mirror reversal of normal . . . intercellular 
pathways and patterns," Kraepelin's classification is 
followed, and presumed etiological factors are dis- 
cussed. Further chapters are devoted to the examina- 
tion method, symptomatology and psychopathology, 
prognosis, and post-mortem findings of schizophrenia. 
Paranoia is Separately treated as a distinct type of 
Schizophrenia. Part II (147 pages) describes the 
author's development of insulin therapy for schizo- 
phrenia, with an exposition of the method, types of 
shock, possible complications, and cues for control in 
Successive phases of the treatment process. Final 
chapters deal with the psychological and physiological 
effects of insulin and Sakel's hypothesis as to the 
bases for its therapeutive results.—J. T. Cowles. 

6689. Saucer, Rayford T., & Sweetbaum, Harvey. 
(VA Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) Perception of the 
shortest noticeable dark time by schizophrenics. 
Science, 1958, 127, 698-699 —This paper is the re- 
port of an experiment in which schizophrenic and 
control subjects are compared with respect to the 
shortest noticeable dark time, it being expected that 
schizophrenics will have a Significantly longer short- 
est noticeable dark time at fusion. . . . The experi- 
mental subjects were 20 acute and chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients from the neuropsychiatric wards of 
the hospital" А control group of 19 persons was 
used. "If the 19 high scores were taken as ‘normal’ 
and the 20 low scores were taken as ‘schizophrenic,’ 
then 34/39 of the group could be correctly identified. 
We feel that the null hypothesis of no true difference 
in shortest noticeable dark time between the control 
and schizophrenic group can be rejected at an ade- 
quate level of confidence.” —S. J. Lachman. 

6690. Singer, Roland H. 
man fi 


str., 1958, 18, 290.—Abstract, 


6691. Sone, Robert Thomas. Therapeutic value 
of practices, policies, and conditions of a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital as rated by psychologists, psy- 

latric aides, and patients. Dissertation Abstr. 
1958, 18, 2217 —Abstract. 


6692. Stierlin, Helm. Somatische und psycho- 
therapeutische Aspekte in der gegenwärtigen 
Schizophreniebehandlung. [Somatic and psycho- 
therapeutic aspects of present-day treatment of schizo- 
phrenia.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 11, 881-886.—De- 
spite the variety of approaches the authors presented 
in Schizophrenia: Somatic Aspects they may gen- 
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erally be criticized for, first, their use of the concept 
“schizophrenia” as if it referred to a unitary disease 
entity and second, their failure to consider the psy- 
chological structure of schizophrenic symptoms, It 
is important that continuing efforts be made to inte- 
grate the organic, pharmacological, and genetic ap- 
proaches to schizophrenia with those from the side 
of psychotherapy.—E. W. Eng. 


6693. Sutton, Helen А., Falstein, Eugene L, & 
Judas, Ilse. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) 
Emotional reactions to medical procedures and 
illness in a hospital child psychiatry unit. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 180-187.—The responses 
of disturbed children to specific procedures and ill- 
nesses are determined by the level of their instinctual 
development and by their psychopathology. An 
analysis was made of the daily anecdotal nursing 
records of 5 children who, although admitted because 
of psychiatric disturbances, were subjected to a vari- 
ety of medical procedures. The medical procedure 
may be more traumatic than the physical illness itself. 
Tsolation is a symbol of abandonment. Medical para- 
phanelia may imply multilation and castration. Boys 
seem to react to rectal swabs and buttock injections 
as eroticized threats of a passive homosexual nature. 
The children develop counter-phobic defenses, acting 
out in play, role playing, and shifting identifications 
in nurse play. Recommendations are made for limit- 
ing and controlling medical procedures on a child 
psychiatry unit when physical illness strikes.—R. E. 
Perl. 


6694. Tizard, J., & Venables, P. H. (Inst. Psy- 
chiat, London) "The influence of extraneous stimu- 
lation on the reaction time of schizophrenics. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 299-305.—“In a first experiment 
74 chronic schizophrenics made 50 consecutive re- 
sponses to the presentation of a stimulus light on each 
of two occasions. In an experimental run a 70 db 
white noise sounded between responses 21-30; in the 
control run there was no extraneous stimulation. . . . 
Patients rated as ‘withdrawn’ showed an increase in 
speed of reaction in the presence of the noise . . . 
whereas ‘sociable’ patients did not. ... There was а 
general tendency for all schizophrenics regardless of 
classification to show a greater fall off of perform- 
ance over time than normals. . . . In a second experi- 
ment . . . КТ' of withdrawn schizophrenics were 
significantly faster when they worked in a brightly 
lit room than when they worked in a dimly lit room. 
Sociable patients showed a slight tendency to work 
faster in dim illumination, The findings are dis- 
cussed."—L. E. Thune. 


6695. Voinescu, Ion, & Lazar, Ekaterina. (Bu- 
charest, Romania) Katamnesen asthenischer Neu- 
rosen. [Catamneses of asthenic neuroses.] Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 42- 
45.—100 patients with the diagnosis of asthenic neu- 
rosis as formulated by Kreindler were interviewed 3 
to 4 years after discharge from the hospital; 14 were 
found to have developed a different illness and were 
therefore excluded. Evaluation was based on subjec- 
tive complaints and on work capacity and revealed the 
results of: 40 excellent, 27 mediocre, 19 poor; 78% 
of patients were capable of full employment; 1395 
showed reduced work capacity; 995 were incapable 
of work. Statistical analysis reveals improved thera- 
peutic results with younger aged patient, shorter 
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duration of illness, absence of constitutional factors, 
and discovery of the psychological problem with con- 
sequent explanation to the patient. Insulin therapy 
improved results somewhat, but psychotherapeutic 
resolution of the problems is the most important fac- 
tor. Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 


6696. Warnken, Robert Gerard. The educa- 
tional background of male schizophrenic patients. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1505-1506.— Abstract, 


6697. Weakland, John H., & Jackson, Don D. 
(Medical Clinic, Palo Alto, Calif.) Patient and 
therapist observations on the circumstances of a 
schizophrenic episode. AMA Arch. Neurol, Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 79, 554-574.—Presents a verbatim tran- 
script of the major part of a psychotherapeutic inter- 
view with accompanying analytic comments based 
upon the authors’ view of schizophrenia as a “double 
blind” reaction pattern. The latter concept implies 
that the individual can neither escape nor notice and 
comment on contractions in communication within 
the social (family) milieu. The psychotic break is 
thus viewed as restitutive, since “being sick” encloses 
his attempts to form relations within a new frame of 
reference and allows him to view what he has been 
avoiding.—L. A. Pennington. 


6698. Wechsler, Ruth R. An investigation of 
certain psychodynamic aspects of the personality 
of individuals who have suffered manic and depres- 
sive attacks. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 672-673. 
—Abstract. 

6699, Weckowicz, T. E. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Weyburn, Canada) Autonomic activity as meas- 
ured by mecholyl test and size constancy in schizo- 
phrenic patients. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 66- 
71.—"Schizophrenic patients (20 Ss), in whom there 
is a rise in blood pressure after mecholyl injection, 
tend to give a higher estimation of the size of dis- 
tant objects, and, therefore have higher and better 
preserved size constancy. While those patients in 
whom there is little or no rise in blood pressure tend 
to underestimate the size of distant objects toa greater 
degree, thus having decreased size constancy.” These 
and other findings are discussed in relation to bio- 
logical theories of schizophrenia.—L. A, Pennington, 

6700. Weintraub, Irwin George. An experi- 
mental investigation of the emotional reactions of 
schizophrenics to selected compositions of music. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1872-1873.— Abstract, 

6701. Whatmore, George B. & Ellis, Richard 
M, Jr. (509 Medical-Dental Bldg., Seattle, Wash.) 
Some motor aspects of schizophrenia: An EMG 
study. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 882-889.—A 
group of 21 schizophrenic patients was compared to a 
group of 10 control Ss in electromyographic meas- 
urements of low levels of residual motor activity while 
resting in a supine position and relaxing, as com- 
pletely as possible in a quiet, comfortable environ- 
ment. Results showed that patients exhibited higher 
levels of motor activity in all 4 muscle areas tested. 
These results are discussed and an interpretation 18 
suggested.—N. H. Pronko. 

6702. Whitman, James R. A study of learning 
in schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr. 1958, 18, 305. 
—Abstract. е 

6703. Wilkins, Ann. The meaning of external 
control to a schizophrenic adolescent girl. Bull. 
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Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 140-152.—In treating badly 
disturbed adolescents, the therapist may have to re- 
sort to force to control aggressive behavior. “By 
forcing the therapist to restrain him, the patient dem- 
onstrates his need for the powerful ally against threat- 
ening instinctual impulses. At the same time, the 
patient may express his unconscious wish for external 
control by facilitating in subtle ways its application.” 
Physical control takes on different meanings at differ- 
ent levels of the transference. A year’s therapeutic 
experience with a 14-year-old schizophrenic girl is 
summarized. 17 references—W. A, Varvel. 

6704. Williams, W. 5., & Jaco, E. Gartly. (U. 
Texas Med. Br. Hosp., Galveston) An evaluation 
of functional psychoses in old age. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 114, 910-916.—An analysis of incidence 
rates of psychoses in patients aged 65 and over by 
sex, ethnicity, and by occupational class per 100,000 
population in Texas, 1951-52, showed that the dis- 
tribution of psychoses after the age of 60 is not ran- 
dom or equal in the population as might be expected 
if anatomical or physiological factors were of pri- 
mary etiology. An interpretation in terms of “social 
aging" or "role obsolescence" stemming from "forced 
dependency" is suggested as an alternative to the 
strictly "organic" theory of psychosis in the aged.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

6705. Zorab, G. ESP experiments with psy- 
chotics. J, Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 1957, 39, 162- 
164.—This experiment consisted of card-guessing, 
with 16 subjects who were Schizophrenics, manical- 
depressives, and of various mental disorders. With 
these 3 groups, it was found that there were no in- 
dications of significance for an influencing. psi fac- 
tor. Also, there was no significant difference in re- 
sults between the 3 groups tested.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


(See also Abstracts 5023, 5167, 5356, 5362, 5541, 
5791, 5867, 6254, 6270, 6274, 6284, 6297, 6332, 
6349, 6368, 6434, 6442, 6712) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


6706. Grayden, Charles. The relationship be- 
tween neurotic hypochondriasis and three person- 
ality variables: Feeling of being unloved, narcis- 
sism, and guilt feelings. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 2209-2210.—Abstract. 

6707. Grosch, Maria. (Berlin-Lichterfelde-West, 
Neuchateller Strasse 13) Uber Hyperchondrie. 

[On hypochondria.] Z. Psycho-som. Med., 1958, 4, 
195-205.— The observations are based on material 
from 60 patients, 5 of whom were psychoanalyzed. 
Hypochondria Starts with an all pervasive fear of 
suffering from a progressive, insidious and incurable 
illness. Organ choice is influenced by the patient's 
ambivalent attitude towards a significant person who 
suffered from similar ‘illness, Magical thinking, 
identification and oral incorporation are important ele- 
ments in symptom formation. Structurally, hypo- 
chondria is a form of narcissism, in conjunction with 
unresolved oral and aggressive tendencies and strong 
feelings of guilt. 16 references —L. Kats. 

6708. Mom, Jorge M. Algunas consideraciones 
sobre interpretación en las fobias. [Some consid- 
erations on interpretation in phobias.] Rev. Psico- 
anál., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 62-68.—The phobic 

patient projects his id charges into the analyst, who 
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becomes a phobigenic object. A transferential inter- 
pretation would then be ignored, or would arouse 
anxiety, since it will come from a threatening object. 
The first interpretations should therefore be of extra- 
transferential nature and aiming to help the patient 
to differentiate the analyst (external object) from 
his own archaic fantasy object. These extratrans- 
ferential interpretations would help to get the patient 
ready for Strachey's mutative interpretations, —M. 
Knobel. 


6709. Reinoso, Garcia Diego. La interpretacién 
en pacientes con trastornos de conversión. [Inter- 
pretation in patients with conversion disorders.] Rev. 
Psicoandl, Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 47-52. 


(See also Abstracts 6238, 6347, 6424) 


PsycHOSOMATICS 


6710. Blanche, Ernest Joseph. An investigation 
of the skin sensitivity of psychosomatic skin pa- 
tients. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2206—Ab- 
stract. 

6711. Bonstein, Isidore. ^ Psychoprophylactic 
preparation for painless childbirth. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1958. 143 р. $2.50.—Principles 
underlying the approach are developed in terms of 
Pavlovian concepts. Essentially, inhibition of pain 
is to be accomplished by conditioning uterine contrac- 
tion to a painless activity. Necessary personnel, train- 
ing of personnel, and physical arrangements are dis- 
cussed. A course of training lectures is presented in 
detail. Possible errors are noted. This is primarily 
a practical manual. 48 references.—C. L. Winder. 

6712. Bruch, Hilde. Developmental obesity and 
schizophrenia. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 65-70.—A cer- 
tain type of obesity in which overeating and inactivity 
represent an essential aspect of the person's whole 
development, is related to a potential schizophrenic de- 
velopment. The excess weight functions as an equiva- 
lent for or protection against the schizophrenic ill- 
ness. Usually considered an obstacle to psychological 
development, obesity may have positive value in the 
maintenance of a frequently precarious mental health. 
3 case histories illustrate this defensive Obesity and 
the dangers in weight reduction.—C. T. Bever. 

6713. Chodoff, Paul & Lyons, Henry. (VA 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Hysteria, the hysterical 
personality and “hysterical” conversion. Amer. J ; 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 734-740.—While the authors 
primary purpose is to clarify the confused usage of 
terms employing the word, hysteria, they also consider 
problems in relation to the relative frequency of 
“hysteria” in men and women.—N. . H. Pronko. 

6714. Clapham, H. I., & Sclare, A. В. (U. Glas- 
gow) Group psychotherapy with asthmatic pa- 
tents. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 44-54.— 
Group therapy through transference and identifica- 
tions provides a framework which leads to better 
reality adaptation and to amelioration of asthma. The 
results of an experimental study, though not statis- 
tically significant, are interpreted to suggest that 
group therapy is of value in the treatment regime of 
psychogenic asthma. Traits of excessive dependency 
appeared to be the outstanding personality character- 
istic of the asthmatics in the group. This dependency 
appeared to exist primarily in relation to their 
mothers. Dependency on the group and on the thera- 
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pists seemed to facilitate the abandonment of de- 
pendency in other directions.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

6715. Fischer, Hubert. (München 8, Aussere 
Wiener Strasse 149 П) Das Verháltnis von Leib 
und Seele im Rahmen einer psycho-somatischen 
Medizin. [The relation of body and mind within the 
framework of psychosomatic medicine.] Z. psycho- 
som. Med., 1958, 4, 103-108.—Mind and body inter- 
act, but there is also a certain amount of separateness. 
The author argues in favor of a “refined interaction 
theory, capable of providing a schematic conception 
of the causal processes occurring in psychophysical 
experience such that . . . the theory methodically 
analyzes the apparently unified process into its two 
actual components, each representing its own char- 
acteristic nature.”—L, Katz. 

6716. Gayral, L. Indifférence congénitale à la 
douleur avec analgésie et agnosie de l'accouche- 
ment. [Congenital insensitiveness to pain, with anal- 
gesia and agnosia in labor.] Amn, med.-psychol., 
1958, 1(4), 593-601.—A case of congenital anesthesia 
is studied particularly during a series of 5 preg- 
nancies and labor. Due to the lack of warning pain, 
only one child could be delivered safely. With this 
general anesthesia is observed a certain apathy and 
lack of emotional response in the patient. 21 refer- 
ences.—M. D. Stein. 

6717. Gilbert-Dreyfus, & Held, René. A propos 
des obésités. [Obese patients.] Rev. Franç. Psy- 
chanal., 1958, 22, 59-82.—There are not two types of 
obesity, endogenous and exogenous, but two orders of 
factors. In the endogenous, alimentation intervenes ; 
in the exogenous, predisposition plays a part. 2 pa- 
tients are described, illustrating both types. Both 
reveal common psychological factors: the magic value 
of weight increase as a symbol of omnipotence, the 
aggresive and oral-sadistic value of excessive inges- 
tion, the significance of a defense against temptations 
and dangers of the outside world, their meaning as 
partial drive satisfactions, and the importance of 
transference relations uniting the obese patient and his 
physician.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

‚6718. Haritz, R. (Mainz, Universitátsfrauenk- 
link, Langenbeckstr. 1) Die Geburt eines Kindes 
als auslösende Situation für das Auftreten neuro- 
tischer Symptome. [Childbirth as a precipitating 
situation for the appearance of neurotic symptoms. ] 
2. psycho-som. Med., 1958, 4, 81-91.—60 female pa- 
tients ranging in age from 21 to 41 were examined by 
means of psychoanalytic interviews. They were se- 
lected for study from a larger group of 1403 women 
because they manifested neurotic symptoms in connec- 
tion with childbirth. The patients were overtly un- 
demanding and gave evidence of considerable oral 
inhibition. They experienced the birth of a child as 
a threat through an increase of oral and aggressive 
impulses which could not be adequately worked 
through because of the patients’ inhibitions. Brief 
review of psychoanalytic theories of female psycho- 
sexual development.—L. Katz. 

6719. Hgjer-Pedersen, Willy. On the signifi- 
cance of psychic factors in the development of 
peptic ulcer: A comparative personality investiga- 
tion in male duodenal ulcer-patients and controls. 
Acta Psychiat. neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, Suppl. No. 
119. 232 p.—The author searched through more than 
200 references and developed his own extensive 
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*OBS-Test Questionnaire." Не selected 51 male pa- 
tients suffering from a chronic duodenal ulcer and 
compared them with 51 matched controls. He per- 
formed elaborate personality studies, His findings 
are reported in 59 tables. "It is concluded that per- 
sons who have a great conflict preparedness during 
defense and/or inhibition as part of a chiefly depend- 
ent/independent, perfectionistic (expansion-inhibited) 
personality, and who in the case of further stress use 
apathizing mechanisms in particular, may run the 
risk of developing a psychosomatic disease, for in- 
stance, duodenal ulcer.”—R, Kaelbling. 


6720. Kissen, David M. Some psychological 
aspects of pulmonary tuberculosis. Int, J. soc, 
Psychiat., 1958, 3, 252-259.—Suggests that there are 
significant social psychological factors in the etiology 
of tuberculosis, especially loss of affection.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


6721. Long, Robert T. Lamont, John H, 
Whipple, Babette; Bandler, Louise; Blom, Gaston 
Е., Burgin, Leo, & Jessner, Lucie. (Massachusetts 
General Hosp., Boston 14) A psychosomatic stud 
of allergic and emotional factors in children wit 
asthma. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 890-899,— 
A study was conducted in 2 parts. Part I involved 
19 children with perennial, intractable asthma, 18 of 
whom were subjected to inhalation of house dust in 
a hospital setting without precipitation of an asthma- 
tic attack, irrespective of their skin sensitivity to 
house dust. The nature of the relationship between 
the asthmatic patient and his mother was investigated 
in Part II, which showed evidence of the mother’s 
wish to maintain the child in an infantile, dependent 
state as a result of the mother’s own early unre- 
solved conflicts.—N. H. Pronko. 


6722. Lord, Richard A. A note on stigmata. 
Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 299-302.—Stigmata are ex- 
plained as conversion symptoms in terms of psycho- 
dynamics. They involve marked somatic participa- 
tion, identification with a religious figure through 
auto-suggestion, periodicity of appearance, and an 
immense secondary gain. There is no record con- 
cerning the psychiatric treatment of stigmatists.— 
W. A. Varvel. 


6723. Pollie, Donald Mitchell. Conflict and de- 
fense in three psychosomatic syndromes. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1499.—A bstract. 


6724. Raychaudhury, Arun Kumar. (Govern- 
ment Coll, Calcutta, India) A case of diabetes 
mellitus: A study in psychosomatic medicine. 
Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 33-41.—Clinical and psy- 
choanalytically oriented study of a Hindu diabetic 
patient, aged 54, is presented.—L. А. Pennington. 


6725. Shuval, Judith Т. (UNESCO, N.Y.) 
Some persistent effects of trauma: Five years after 
the Nazi concentration camps. Soc. Probl., 1957- 
58, 5, 230-243.—1t was found that after a 5-year-in- 
terval, survivors of Nazi concentration camps show 
less optimism when not subject to strain and a hard- 
ening to certain additional strains. A control group 
was found to be more optimistic but strain results 
in relatively greater pessimism,—R. M. Frumkin. 


6726. Stein, Marvin, & Ottenberg, Perry. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Role of odors in asthma, Psycho- 
som. Med., 1958, 20, 60-65.—22 of 25 asthmatic Ss 
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reported in interview that odors “precipitated their at- 
tacks.” 19 selected odorous substances were pre- 
sented in a standardized manner to groups of healthy 
and asthmatic Ss, Free associations were signifi- 
cantly more often blocked in the latter group. These 
findings are discussed in relation to clinical histories 
with the hypothesis developed that the odors, asso- 
ciated with attacks, may be “related to the anal phase 
of psychosexual development.”—L, А. Pennington. 


6727. Stern, Erich. (Kilchberg bei Zürich, Grenz- 
Steig 3, Switzerland) Zum Problem der Spezifitat 
der Personlichkeitstypen und der Konflikte in der 
Psychosomatischen Medizin. [On the problem of 
the specificity of personality types and of conflicts in 
psychosomatic medicine.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1958, 
4, 153-168.—Are there specific personality types 
which are predisposed to develop certain illnesses or 
conflicts? Are there specific conflicts which result in 
certain syndromes? With respect to the first ques- 
tion, the author reviews theories on personality of 
patients with tuberculosis, eczema, and hypertension 
and finds no specificity. The second question is an- 
swered in the affirmative only for so-called basic con- 
flicts.—L. Katz. 


6728. Strean, Lyon P. The birth of normal 
babies. New York: Twayne, 1958, 194 p. $3.95.— 
Presents 60 case histories of pregnancies "gone 
wrong" to substantiate the author's view that Stress 
during the first 3 months of pregnancy is the major 
cause of "defective babies." Such stress may result 
from a fall, a blow, powerful medicines, metabolic 
and infectious diseases, and unhappy, unpleasant en- 
vironmental situations. Points out "proper vitamin 
therapy and other precautionary measures" which 
may prevent unfortunate consequences. Provides 
"valuable information on how to bear normal, healthy 
babies" for "prospective mothers, fathers, grand- 
parents and other members of the family."—C. Н. 
Miley. 

6729, Stunkard, Albert J., & Wolff, Harold G. 
(N. Y. Hosp.-Cornell Medical Center, NYC) Patho- 
genesis in human obesity: Function and disorder 
of a mechanism of satiety. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 
20, 17-29.—By way of clinical and physiological stud- 
ies of human adults and laboratory animals, the au- 
thors present “an alternative to the hypothesis that 
an increased drive to eat leads to the hyperphagia 
of obese persons.” The demonstration that the hy- 
pothalamic centers regulating feeding and satiety 
have separate anatomical localizations suggests that 
overeating “can thus either result from increased ac- 
tivity of the feeding centers or from decreased activity 
of the satiety centers.” Obesity represents an inap- 
propriate adaptive response and “presents evidence 
that in some persons the response involves a dis- 
turbance in carbohydrate metabolism.” —L. А, Pen- 
nington, 

6730, Suchenwirth, R. Krankheitserleben und 
Primitivreaktion : Überforderung, Hysterie oder 
Übersprungshandlung? [The experience of illness 
and "primitive reaction": Stress response, hysteria 
or "sparking over" action?] Z Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1958, 8, 113-120.—3 patients referred for 
psychiatric treatment were found to be suffering from 
physical disorders. Their apparent psychogenic symp- 
toms represented a primitive stress response of rela- 
tively undeveloped personalities to the life-situation 
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threat implicit in their developing awareness of a dis- 
abling illness.—E. W. Eng. 

6731. Vogel, Frederick. Psychogenic factors in 
ulcerative proctitis. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 
849-854.—3 cases are presented in which the onset 
of the acute illness was so closely related to a psy- 
chogenic factor, that is was felt they should be re- 
ported to, at least, emphasize the disease sequence,— 
L. N. Solomon. 

6732. Vogt, Е. C. (Berlin-Charlottenburg, Nuss- 
baumallee 4) Untersuchung über die Hánfigkeit 
psychogener Erkrankungen in einer Berliner All- 
gemeinpraxis. [The írequency of psychogenic ill- 
nesses in a general practitioner's office in Berlin.] 
Z. psycho-som. Med., 1958, 4, 206-211,—Question- 
naires were distributed to an unselected patient popu- 
lation of 124 males and 174 females in a general medi- 
cal practice. These questionnaires were followed up 
by individual interviews to determine extent of neu- 
rotic symptomatology and childhood predisposition, 
42% of the women and 27% of the men were found 
to have partial or total neurotic symptomatology. 
Frequency of childhood predisposition was highest in 


the “total” group and lowest in the “non-neurotic” 
group. A facsimile of the questionnaire is appended. 
—L. Katz. 


6733. Wulff, Erich. (Klinik Herzoghóhe, Bay- 
reuth, Germany) Der Hypochonder und sein Leib. 
[The hypochondriac and his body.]  Nervenarst, 
1958, 29, 60-71.—There is a small group of hypo- 
chondriacs who are not depressed and do not seek 
attention. Their problem is not due to an unaccepta- 
ble traumatic experience but rather a nonacceptance 
of the certainty of death. Thus they try to escape 
this reality by acting as if death were only a statis- 
tical probability, which could be avoided by proper 
safeguards. Therefore, they are preoccupied with the 
functioning of their body, especially the vital organs, 
so as to insure against their failure. 40 reíerences.— 
M. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 6260, 6334) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 

6734. Aaronson, Bernard S. (New Castle State 
Hosp., New Castle, Ind.) Age, intelligence, aphasia 
and the spiral after-effect in an epileptic popula- 
tion. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 18-21.—“The spiral 
aftereffect [see 31: 6511] was administered to 65 
epileptic patients of whom 40 had also taken the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I, and 50 had taken an 
aphasia screening test, The percentage of individuals 
making two or more errors agreed with that found 
by Gallese for organics, No relation to aging was 
found. Poorer spiral performance seemed associated 
with lower Wechsler Scores; anomia, the number of 
different Sensory areas impaired, visual and auditory 
impairment, and right-sided sensory impairment. The 
data suggest the test is most sensitive to temporal 
lobe involvement and may be most sensitive to left 
cerebral hemisphere involvement. The question is 
raised as to whether lowered performance on the 
spiral arises from inability to perceive the aftereffect 
or inability to verbalize changes in an ambiguous 
stimulus." Ss varied in age from 8 to 70; all were 
referrals to a state mental hospital.—Z. B. Heathers. 

6735. Appelbaum, Stephen Arthur. Automatic 
and volitional processes in the verbal responses of 
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brain-damaged and normal subjects. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 291-292.—Abstract. 


6736. Belmont, Lillian. A comparison of the 
psychological effects of early and late brain dam- 
age. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1102-1103.—Ab- 
stract. 

6737. Berg, O. (U. Clinic, Lund, Sweden) 
Flicker fusion in cerebral hypoxia: Introductory 
lecture given at the Thirteenth Scandinavian 
Neurological Congress, Lund, June 1955. Acta 
Psychiat. neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 21-32.—Hypoxia 
can be recorded by the critical threshold of flicker 
fusion (= СЕЕ). Descent in the CFF without and 
with administration of evipan are described in the 
cases of 2 attempted suicides by hanging, 8 СО» in- 
toxications, 50 operations under anesthesia with re- 
duced blood pressure. The CFF and its sensitization 
by the evipan test (the time it requires to turn nega- 
tive) can be used in the diagnosis of cerebral injury 
due to hypoxia, e.g., also in cases of cardiovascular 
diseases, grave anemia, and pulmonary diseases.—R. 
Kaelbling. 


6738. Blane, Howard Thomas. Space percep- 
tion among unilaterally paralyzed children and 
adolescents. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 293-294. 
—Abstract. 


6739. Conklin, J. E., & Lindquist, O. H. (Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Aeronautical Division) Recov- 
ery from unusual aircraft attitudes under the 
influence of vertigo. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 
136-138.—Using 2 experienced pilots, a study was 
made of the relative effectiveness of the moving drone 
as compared with the moving horizon attitude indi- 
cators, under the influence of vertigo. The possibility 
of training on the moving drone display with recovery 
performance with the moving horizon display was 
also studied. “It can be concluded that (a) the out- 
side-in [moving drone] presentation leads to fewer 
misinterpretations . . . than the conventional display 
and (b) negative transfer effects . . . are either ab- 
sent or negligible."—P, Ash. 


6740. Cruickshank, William M. (Syracuse U.) 
Realistic educational programs. Crippled Child, 
1958, 35(5), 6-7, 22-23.—The important educational 
and psychological developments of the last 10 years 
pertaining to cerebral palsy are reviewed. These are, 
first, the recognition of the existence of the cerebral 
palsied child; the discovery of the high incidence of 
mental retardation in this group; and a vast amount 
of psychological research dealing with problems of 
psychopathology and neurological disorders. Other 
points are the development of instruments which take 
physical condition into consideration while measuring 
psychological function, studies which relate specific 
medical diagnoses to specific personality types, and the 
recognition of the multi-handicapped child.—G. S. 
Speer. 

6741. Daly, David. Uncinate fits. Neurology, 
1958, 8, 250-260.—Observations of uncinate seizures 
in 55 patients show olfactory hallucinatory experi- 
ences to be most frequently reported. Previous litera- 
ture is reviewed. 36 references, —L. I. O'Kelly. 

6742. Davis, D. D. (Louisiana State U.) Cau- 
date lesions and spontaneous locomotion in the 
monkey. Neurology, 1958, 8, 135-139.—Unilateral 
and bilateral ablations of the caudate nucleus of 
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monkeys (Macaca mulatta) resulted in significant 
increases in activity level. The increases in activity 
were positively correlated with the size of the lesions, 
and the hyperactivity became manifest 7-10 days after 
the operations. The hyperactivity seems to be a per- 
manent condition.—L. Г. O'Kelly. 

6743. Delacato, Carl H., & Doman, Glenn. (Re- 
habilitation Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Hemiplegia 
and concommitant psychological phenomena. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11(4, Part I), 186-187, 
196.—The behavioral characteristics specifically asso- 
ciated with brain damage, and in this instance with 
hemiplegia, are discussed. There is "amorality" 
which is defined as “the loss of cultural bounds in the 
form of goals or levels of aspiration as a result of 
being faced with great psychological trauma" and 
“attentional dissipation" which results from the in- 
ability of the hemiplegics to “pay attention to the task 
before them because they are bombarded by and re- 
acting to the many other stimuli about them.” Both 
of these abnormal behavioral patterns appear to be 
susceptible to improvement and/or correction when 
prompt and adequate occupational therapeutic meas- 
ures are instituted —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6744. Denny-Brown, D. (Boston City Hosp., 
Mass.) The nature of apraxia. J. nerv. ment, Dis., 
1958, 126, 9-32.—From a study of a series of apractic 
patients, it is concluded that "in its highest elabora- 
tion mimetic and propositional behavior is related to 
conceptual organization of space, objects and persons, 
in the dominant hemisphere.” This behavior is more 
vulnerable to pathologic changes than is physiological 
action. Various types of apraxia are described and 
explained.—N. H. Pronko. 

6745. Flodmark, S., Petersén, I., & Stenberg, К. 
(Clinical Neurophysiological Laboratory, Sahlgrenska 
Sjukhuset, Gothenburg, Sweden) Activation with 
Megimide (8, 8-methyl-ethyl glutarimide) in elec- 
troencephalographic investigations of epileptic 
conditions. Acta psychiat., neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 
69-82.—31 patients with known focal or, nonfocal 
epilepsy and 27 patients with suspected epilepsy re- 
ceived 50-100 mgm. megimide intravenously. In 33 
cases there was a distinct increase of existing patho- 
logical activity, including accentuation of lateral dif- 
ferences and foci at threshold dose (.2— 1.2 mg/kg 
of body weight). In 15 cases megimide gave rise to 
new activity. 10 of these belonged to the suspected 
epilepsy groups and in 6 the new pathological activity 
was of an epileptic type.—R. Kaelbling. 

6746. Fouracre, Maurice H. (Columbia U.) 
Learning characteristics of brain-injured children. 
Except. Child., 24, 210-212, 223,—Major causes of 
brain-injury, common symptoms and special problems 
of brain-injured children are discussed with reference 
to the need for educational programs designed to meet 
the special needs of these children. Elaborating on 
the nature and some of the effects of perceptual prob- 
lems presented by brain-injured children, the author 
discusses some of the requirements of an approach to 
teaching which can help these children demonstrate 
what their “true learning capacity and intellectual 
potentials are."—B. W. Camp. у К, 

6747. French, Elizabeth С. (Children's Medical 
Center, 300 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass.) 
Epilepsy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 624—625.— 
Outstanding studies in the area of epilepsy that ap- 
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peared during the past year are sketchily summarized. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 

6748. Furster, Joaquin M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Effects of stimulation of brain stem on 
tachistoscopic perception. Science, 1958, 127, 150. 
— The effects of electrical stimulation of different sites 
in the brain on tachistoscopic perception were investi- 
gated in rhesus monkeys. “Stimulation of the core of 
the brain stem at the level of the mesencephalon con- 
sistently increased the animals’ efficiency at discrim- 
ination as indicated by significantly higher percent- 
ages of correct responses of shorter reaction times as 
compared with controls. . . . Both perceptual and motor 
processes involved in tachistoscopic discrimination 
appear to be facilitated by stimulation of the reticular 
activating system.” It is likely that “the reticular 
facilitation is primarily upon ‘central integrative 
time,’ rather than upon peripheral transmission time. 
‚+. Excitation of this brain stem system induces 
general activity of the cortex (arousal), presumably 
facilitating its receptivity to the sensory impulses 
ascending over the classic Sensory paths. An ap- 
paratus diagram and graphic representations of the 
effects of brain stem stimulation on tachistoscopic 
discrimination are presented—S. J. Lachman, 

6749. Graham, Leo R. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Personality factors and epileptic sei- 
zures. J. clin. Psychol, 1958, 14, 187-188.—“This 
study represents an investigation of variations in per- 
sonality within the diagnostic classification of epilepsy 
and between those patients who have a high incidence 
of seizures per year versus those who have few sei- 
zures per year.” Ss were 30 males from 109 in a VA 
hospital; there was a verified record of seizures over 
a year period for all. Only 2 scores on the MMPI 
differentiated the 2 groups; the low frequency seizure 
group obtained significantly higher Pt and Mf scores. 
“The most important aspect of personality relative to 
seizure frequency was found to be that of self-dis- 
cipline or intellectual control.” —ZL. В. Heathers. 


6750. Greenfield, J. G., Blackwood, W., Meyer, 
A., McMenemey, W. H., & Norman, В. M. Neuro- 
pathology. London, England: Edward Arnold; 
Baltimore, Md. : Williams & Wilkins, 1958. vi, 640 p. 
$20,00.—A well illustrated text and reference book. 
Chapters are devoted to: general pathology of the 
nerve cell and neuroglia; vascular disease of the 
CNS; infectious diseases of the CNS; anoxias, in- 
toxications and metabolic diseases ; malformations, 
birth injury and diseases of early life; traumatic 
lesions; demyelinating diseases; the dementias and 
progressive diseases of the basal ganglia; system de- 
generations of the cerebellum, brain stem, and spinal 
cord; epilepsy; psychoses of obscure pathology ; dis- 
eases of the lower and sensory neurones; lesions of 
the nervous system associated with diseases or mal- 
formations of the cranium and spinal column. 19 
references.—G. Westheimer, 


6751. Holmes, Jack; Teuber, Hans-Lukas, & 
Weinstein, Sidney. (U. California) Equipoten- 
tiality versus cortical localization. Science, 1958, 
127, 241-242.—To Holmes it appears “that the results 
obtained by Weinstein and Teuber [see 32: 5817] 
could have been predicted from Neilsen's position, yet 
no reference is made to him in their article." He 
holds that their results appear “to substantiate Niel- 
sen's confirmation of the classic teaching of cerebral 
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localization." Teuber and Weinstein say: "We find 
it difficult to follow Holmes when he says that our 
findings confirm Neilsen's views on localization of 
function in man. . . . Our work has shown -> < CORE 
sistently that brain injuries in man tend to produce 
twofold effects, ‘specific’ (localizable) and ‘general’ 
(nonfocal) alterations."—$. J, Lachman. 


6752. Joyeux, J. Le syndrome neuro-psychi- 
atrique de la spasmophilie. [The neuropsychiatric 
syndrome of spasmophilia.] Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1958, 1(3), 473-503.—In the first part of this 2-part 
study on spasmophilia, based on 500 patients, the 
author presents the semiologic and neurological de- 
scription of the syndrome in an effort to differentiate 
it from anxiety conditions of a more psychogenic 
origin.—M. D. Stein. 


6753. Krapf, Е. E. (WHO) On the patho- 
genesis of epileptic and hysterical seizures. Ви, 
WHO, 1957, 16, 749-762.—"' Electroencephalographic 
and psychosomatic research indicates that all 'epilepti- 
form' seizures are the outcome of a constant interplay 
of stress and predisposition in which both these factors 
are of a polygenetic origin." Thus, the author holds 
that the "pathogenesis of ‘epileptiform’ seizures is of 
a truly psychosomatic nature and that this circum- 
stance should be reflected in the therapeutic approach 
to these disorders.” 73 references.—J. C. Franklin. 


6754, Lewin, Gertrud W. Some characteristics 
of the socio-psychological life space of the epileptic 
patient. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 249-256. 


6755. Nudd, Ellen. (Scotts-Foreman & Co.) 
Perception of pictured social interactions by brain- 
injured and non-brain-injured children of normal 
intelligence. Except, С hild., 1958, 24, 242-248, 281. 
—A group of diagnosed cerebral palsied children 
(aged 9-13, IQs 90-110) and matched groups of 
urban and rural non-brain-injured children were com- 
pared with respect to the level of social interaction 
verbalized in stories told to 7 selected magazine pic- 
tures and selected data from Rogers’ Test of Personal 
Adjustment. More differences were observed between 
the urban comparison group and each of the other 2 
groups than between the brain-injured group and 
either of the other 2, The urban group depicted a 
significantly lower level of social interaction in their 
Tesponse to pictures than the other 2 groups, and 
seemed to have a low opinion of themselves and a need 
to attain friends and win social approval. Findings 
suggested that emotional needs may exert more in- 
fluence on deviations in Perception of social inter- 
action than the factor of brain damage.—B, Сатр. 


_ 6756. Ostow, Mortimer. The illusory reduplica- 
tion of body parts in cerebral disease. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1958, 27, 98-100.—The illusory reduplication 
of body parts in cerebral disease, since it seems to be 
limited to no single locus of damage, is probably the 
result of the action of a psychically primitive, un- 
realistic mechanism for regenerating what has been 
lost—a. mechanism of defense Observed among schiz- 
ophrenics.—L. N. Solomon, 

6757. Riklan, Manuel. An investigation into 
certain psychomotor aspects of surgery on the 
globus pallidus in Parkinsonism. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2201.—Abstract. 

6758. Sakel, Manfred. Epilepsy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958, xxxvi, 204 p. $5.00.— 
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Altho not in final form prior to Sakel’s death, the 
manuscript is published unaltered. Part I discusses 
the symptoms, predominant causes, pathogenesis, and 
therapy of epilepsy including the significance of the 


EEG. Part II consists of a presentation of the au- < 


thors theory and proposed method of curing epilepsy. 
—D. Prager. 

6759. Schoell, Edwin R. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara Coll. Cerebral palsied speech correction 
and the clinical team. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 36- 
41.—Description of the integration of student clinician 
training in a cerebral palsy clinic—M. Е. Palmer. 

6760. Shaw, D. A., & Duncan, І. J. P. (Edin- 
burgh U.) Optic atrophy and nerve deafness in 
diabetes mellitus. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1958, 21, 47-49.—“Three members of a family are 
described, two sisters, and a niece, in whom the co- 
existence of diabetes mellitus, bilateral optic atrophy, 
and bilateral nerve deafness is encountered. All three 
conditions are present in two of them but the third 
member, although suffering from diabetes and nerve 
deafness, has normal vision. With the exception of 
one male relative who is diabetic, there is no history 
of diabetes mellitus, optic atrophy, or nerve deafness 
in other members of the family. Current views on 
the relationship between diabetes and optic atrophy 
are discussed and the cases are contrasted with the 
three other families previously recorded in which an 
association between these conditions has been de- 
scribed.”—M. L. Simmel. 


6761. Teng, P. Shanzer, S, & Bender, M. B. 

(Mt. Sinai Hosp, NYC) Effects of brain stem 
lesions on optokinetic nystagmus in monkeys. 
Neurology, 1958, 8, 22-26.—Electrolytic lesions were 
made in various parts of the brain stem in 57 monkeys 
(Macaca mulatta). Lesions in the paramedian zone 
of the reticular formation resulted in a complete loss 
of optokinetic nystagmus and a paralysis of ipsilateral 
horizontal ocular deviation. Pretectal lesions caused 
impairment of optokinetic nystagmus sometimes with 
and sometimes without an accompanying defect of 
contralateral horizontal ocular deviation. 26 monkeys 
with lesion clearly away from the paramedian zone 
and pretectum exhibited no ocular dysfunction —L. I. 
O' Kelly. 
‚ 6762. Timberlake, William Н. (194 Common 
St) Belmont 78, Mass.) Clinical neurology. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 615-620.— The past year's 
contributions are reviewed as they contribute to the 
understanding, diagnosis, and treatment of neuro- 
logical conditions.—N. H. Pronko. 

6763. Tolor, Alexander. (USAF Hosp, Park 
AFB, Calif.) A reevaluation of the Color Draw- 
ing Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 172-174—“A 
cross-validational study was conducted to determine 
whether the previously observed differences in the 
performance of organic and non-organic patients on 
the Color Drawing Test tend to be maintained with 
new and larger samples of subjects. The results are 
in general agreement with those previously reported 
[see 28: 7910] except for a considerable decrease in 
the sensitivity of the technique in differentiating be- 
tween groups. The significant difference in drawing 
content . . . is maintained even when the effects of 
intelligence on CDT productions are partialled out. 
However, the technique appears to be insufficiently 
discriminating for individual diagnosis. . . ." The 
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partial correlation was computed because the non- 
organics obtained very significantly higher WAIS 
IQs than the organics and IQ correlated very signifi- 
cantly with CDT score.—L. B. Heathers, 

6764. Tramer, M. Beitrag zum Sturge-Weber- 
Syndrom. [Contribution to the Sturge-Weber-syn- 
drome.] 2. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 177-182.— 
The case of an 11-year-old boy with this syndrome is 
fully described. The epileptogenic focus which exists 
in the typical occipital calcification is not a sufficient 
cause for the occurrence of epileptic fits, but in addi- 
tion an hereditary or acquired cerebral factor must be 
assumed.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6765. Walton, D., & Black, D. A. The validity 
of a psychological test of brain-damage. Brit, J. 
med. Psychol. 1957, 30, 270-279.—A learning test 
of relatively great difficulty was employed in an effort 
to differentiate between brain damaged and nonbrain 
damaged patients. “(1) Although intelligence, vocab- 
ulary level and age exert some influence on the test 
score this is not sufficient to produce ‘organic’ scores 
independently of the presence of organicity. When 
functional and organic subjects are matched simul- 
taneously for age and their scores on a vocabulary 
test no misclassifications occurred. (2) The test ap- 
pears capable of differentiating organics with general 
cortical damage from functionals and normals, with a 
negligible degree of misclassification, though it must 
be stressed that the diagnosis of brain damage was 
not in doubt and that it might be more difficult to pick 
out the much earlier case of dementia."—C. L, 
Winder. 

6766. Wortis, Helen, & Cooper, William. (Hosp. 
for Special Surgery, NYC) The life experience of 
persons with cerebral palsy: A study of 63 his- 
tories. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1957, 36, 328-344.— 
Authors indicate the lack of life experience studies 
concerning cerebral palsy. “We considered that a 
series of representative life histories would not only 
contribute to our general knowledge about the cer- 
ebral palsied but would show how the patient's social 
and psychologic experience relates to his rehabilita- 
tion.” The study group is described as to age, sex, 
race, degree of handicap, psychological findings, emo- 
tional adjustment, among other factors. Some of the 
major items studied include: early childhood experi- 
ence, family attitudes, educational history, evidence of 
family disorganization and social status. “Our study 
therefore raised the question as to the value of a pro- 
gram of medical treatment . . . when not accom- 
panied by the needed social prerequisites for care,"— 
F. A. Whitehouse. i 

6767. Ziegler, D. K., & Presthus, J. (U. Minne- 
sota Medical School) Seizures and syncope. Neu- 
rology, 1958, 8, 33-40.—23 patients subject to various 
types of syncope were subjected to clinical and elec- 
troencephalographic tests. The patients were divid 
into 3 groups based upon the known etiologies of the 
syncopal attacks. Electroencephalographic records 
were taken and analyzed under conditions of sleep 
activation and insulin-induced hypoglycemia. Pa- 
tients subject to emotionally produced syncope ex- 
hibited no abnormal EEG records. The difficulty of 
distinguishing syncope from a clearly neurogenic 
seizure is discussed.—L. I. Mens "n DH 
See also Abstracts 5162, 5245, , , , 
f 6438, 6529, 6555, 6604, 6667, 6775) 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


6768. Bindon, D. Marjorie. (Canterbury Coll.) 
Rubella deaf children; A Rorschach study em- 
ploying Munroe Inspection Technique. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 48, 249-258.—“With procedure altered 
to eliminate the deaf subjects’ language handicap, the 
Rorschach test treated by the Munroe Inspection 
‘Technique was given to three matched groups of 15- 
year old children: (a) thirty-six rubella deaf, (b) 
fifteen born deaf through causes other than maternal 
rubella, or who had gone deaf before the age of two, 
and (c) thirty non-deaf. All quantitative and qualita- 
tive results for both deaf groups were strikingly 
similar: neither cause of deafness, degree of deafness 
nor the residential factor was found to have any col- 
lateral influence on their performances (P > 0.1 in 
all cases)." Both deaf groups differed significantly 
from the hearing group. “It is contended that the 
rigid personality pattern found to be common to the 
deaf is not abnormal, but subnormal (immature or 
underdeveloped) . . . [and] is relatively permanent 
and is not so much due to deafness itself, as to its 
consequences—a retardation in normal language de- 
velopment which has hindered the process of socializa- 
tion, and hence full personality development.”—L. Е. 
Thune. 


6769. Bledsoe, C. W. OM Washington, D. C.) 
Rehabilitation of the blind geriatric patient. 
Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 91-96.—A. number of specific 
emotional problems typically found with onset of 
blindness of the aged are discussed. Several re- 
sources which may be used in work with the aged 
blind are described.—D. T. Herman. 


6770. Breedlove, James. Casework in rehabilita- 
tion. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 32-36.—Discusses some 
reactions to disabling physical illness and how a case- 
worker can help a patient adjust emotionally to his 
disability.—G. Elias. 


6771. Cantrell, Dorothy. (Oregon Study of Re- 
habilitation of Mental Hospital Patients, Station A, 
Salem) Training the rehabilitation counselor. 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 382-387.—In order to 
identify knowledge and skills necessary to a rehabili- 
tation counseling curriculum, data are analyzed from 
178 questionnaires completed by rehabilitation coun- 
selors in Veterans Administration, state, and private 
employment. In the order of importance, these areas 
are discussed : counseling and interviewing, profes- 
sional activities, field work and supervised practice, 
psychology, testing, occupational information, case- 
work, rehabilitation, community, medical, and re- 
search and statistics.—G. S. Speer, 


6/72. Fitzgerald, Margaret H. Reading: The 
key to progress for deaf children. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1957, 102, 404-415.—Reading goals and meth- 
ods recommended for the hearing are described as 
applicable for use with the deat.—T. E. Newland. 


6773. Getz, Steven В. (U. Tennessee) Clinical 
notes. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 52—53.— Description 
of a case of emotional deafness pointing out that emo- 
tional and organic deafness can not be differentiated 
on the basis of voice quality alone—M, F, Palmer. 


6774. Goetzinger, C. P., Rousey, C. L. (U. 
Kansas School of Medicine) A study of the 
Wechsler Performance Scale (Form II) and the 
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Knox Cube Test with deaf adolescents. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1957, 102, 388-398.—A mean WPIQ of 
101 was obtained on 101 Ss aged 14 to 21 in a resi- 
dential school. All the Ss had hearing losses of at 
least 70 db in the better ear, 61 were born deaf, and 
none of the remaining 40 had had hearing after age 
3. “The intertest variability of the deaf as a group 
on the Wechsler as a function of sex and of etiology 
within the limits of the study was significant at better 
than one per cent level of confidence for each classifi- 
cation. . . . None of the differences between groups 
was significant in the Knox Cube Test."—T. E, 
Newland. 

6775. Hormia, A. (Humlegardsgatan 8. A. 2, 
Abo, Finland) Impairment of hearing in con- 
nexion with craniocerebral injury. Acta psychiat., 
neurol, Kbh., 1958, 33, 83-93.—Correlations are 
shown between the severity of the craniocerebral 
injury and the audiometric patterns in 135 war vet- 
erans. The hearing loss was remarkable especially 
in cases with paroxysmal disturbance in the electro- 
encephalogram. Hearing loss was greatest after 
temporal injuries and in cases of localized temporal 
or frontal injury there was much difference between 
the ears, while after concussions the hearing impair- 
ment was more symmetrical. The audiometric pattern 
showed a downward sloping type of curve. In 1/3 of 
the cases, however, the C5 dip type was seen. 10 
trend audiograms are depicted—R. Kaelbling. 


6776. Kleinman, Milton L. (New Jersey State 
Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park) Psychogenic deaf- 
ness and perceptual defense. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 335-338.— Thresholds for crucial and 
neutral words were obtained for Ss with psychogenic 
deafness and a matched group with organic hearing 
losses. All Ss then listened to an anxiety-producing 
playlet in which crucial words were centrally involved. 
Re-measurement indicated that the difference between 
the reduction in thresholds for the crucial and neutral 
words (C — N) was 11.32 for the control Ss and 
— 37.91 for the experimental Ss. This difference 
(p < .01) was interpreted as consistent with per- 
ceptual defense theory. 16 references.—R. S. Harper. 

6777. Kodman, F. The incidence of hearing loss 
in mentally retarded children. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1958, 62, 675-678.—“Hearing loss data were 
compared from seven investigations of mentally re- 
tarded children. The use of a wide variety of hearing 
loss criteria made it impractical to discuss the results 
in comparative terms. It was recommended that a 
uniform criterion of hearing loss be adopted by future 
investigators. The data could be reported using one 
criterion for hearing loss and another for referral. 
The need for further studies from our state residential 
and private schools for the mentally retarded was 
cited. The author predicts that improved testing 
techniques and uniformity in reporting the results will 
find the incidence of 30 db or greater losses among 
the mentally retarded to be three to four times that 
found in our public school children.” —V. M. Staudt. 
„6778. Livingston, Jerome Stanley. An evalua- 
tion of a photographically enlarged form of the 
revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale for use 
with the partially seeing child. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1866.—Abstract. 

_ 6779. Lofquist, Lloyd Henry. Adapting voca- 
tional counseling procedures to different disability 
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groups. 
stract. 

6780. Lowenheim, Henry. The relationship be- 
tween personality rigidity and acceptance of 
physical disability: Perceptual and attitudinal 
correlates of adjustment to physical disability. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1493-1494.—Abstract. 

6781. Millet, John A. P. Understanding the 
emotional aspects of disability. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 
16-21.—The disabled person has emotional problems, 
such as feeling different from others, which should 
be recognized by the social worker who is helping to 
rehabilitate him.—G. Elias. 

6782. Mussen, Paul H., & Newman, David K. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Acceptance of handicap, 
motivation, and adjustment in physically disabled 
children. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 255-260, 277-279. 
—The relationship between adjustment and “accept- 
ance of handicap,” as reflected in needs expressed by 
handicapped children, was investigated by comparing 
the TAT responses (8 cards) of a group of handi- 
capped children, rated by teachers as well-adjusted, 
with a matched group rated as poorly adjusted. Con- 
firming specific hypotheses, a significantly greater 
number of the well-adjusted children scored high on 
measures of dependency needs while more of the 
poorly-adjusted children scored high on achievement 
needs, Additional analysis showed a greater number 
of well-adjusted children with strong needs for inde- 
pendence and aggression and more poorly-adjusted 
children with intense needs for gregarious social 
activity, play, and amusement. Findings suggested a 
positive relationship between the handicapped child’s 
personal adjustment, acceptance of his dependency 
needs, and aspiration to achieve realistic goals. 16 
references.—B. Camp. 

6783. Panton, J. H. (Reception Center, Central 
Prison, Raleigh, N. C.) MMPI profile character- 
istics of physically disabled prison inmates. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 529-530.—“The mean MMPI 
profile of 40 physically disabled prisoners was com- 
pared with the mean profile of 120 nondisabled pri- 
soners matched for age. A more neurotic profile was 
described for the physically disabled with the neurotic 
triad being considerably elevated above the similar 
configuration of the nondisabled group profile. The 
physically handicapped appeared less able to reduce 
emotional stress, suggesting that, left unresolved, such 
stress may exert a stimulating effect on the growth 
and severity of the disability. Both profiles showed a 
marked elevation of the Pd scale; however, the profile 
configuration does not lend support to the interpreta- 
tion of psychopathy."—C. H. Ammons. 

6784. Patterson, C. Н. (0. Illinois) The coun- 
selor’s responsibility in rehabilitation. J. Rehabilit., 
1958, 24, 7-8, 11—Concerned primarily with just 
what the rehabilitation counselor should do for the 
client with a disability, Patterson stresses the impor- 
tance of establishing independence as the goal of 
rehabilitation. Counseling in this frame of reference 
must then be client-centered and not merely authori- 
tarian control of the patient’s recovery plan. The 
individual and his solution to his own problems are 
much more than can be comprehended in the concept 
of vocational counseling and job placement. If the 
client is to return to the management of his life, his 
capacity to make fundamental decisions regarding his 
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own future is of paramount importance and must be 
recognized in the kind of rehabilitation counseling he 
is given —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6785. Potter, E. G., & Fielder, Е. Е. (U. Illi- 
nois) Physical disability and interpersonal per- 
ception. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 241-242.—"30 
orthopedically disabled and 30 non-disabled college Ss, 
matched for age and grade-point average, described 
themselves, their ideal selves, and their most and least 
preferred co-workers on a 24-item, 6-point scale. The 
groups did not differ in perception of themselves nor 
of co-workers, but Ss who had been disabled for a 
shorter period tended to be more dissatisfied.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


6786. Reid, Eleanor S. (Iowa State U.) Help- 
ing parents of handicapped children. Children, 
1958, 5, 15-19.— The author analyzes signs of ap- 
proaching danger of which professional persons need 
to be aware in their efforts to help the parents of 
handicapped children. Discussed are: approach of the 
professional person to parents as people, how to help . 
unsure parents, parents who deny the reality of the 
handicapped, parents who think the child is hopeless, 
projection and withdrawal tendencies, guilt reactions, 
and other parental attitudes.—$. M. Amatora. 


6787. Robinson, H. A., & Finesinger, Jacob E. 
The significance of work inhibition for rehabilita- 
tion. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 22-31.—Work inhibition 
occurs when the individual is incapable of working 
because of emotional, rather than physical reason. 
Various patient situations, where this occurs, are 
described.—G. Elias. 


6788. Rosenstein, Joseph. (Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Tactile perception of 
rhythmic patterns by normal, blind, deaf, and 
aphasic children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1957, 102, 399- 
403.—10 Ss in each group, “ranging in age from 
eleven to thirteen,” and with “the overall I.Q. range" 
(test not specified) of 72 to 164, were tested on 10 
trials of Series “A” of the rhythm test of the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talents, adapted for tactile use, 
and scores were taken on the number of correct dis- 
criminations made. The blind performed best on each 
trial “The blind and normal groups improve on 
repeated trials in discriminating rhythmic patterns, 
but the deaf and aphasic groups do not."—T. E. 
Newland. 


6789. Rosse, A. Arthur, & Peters, James S, 11. 
(Massachusetts Division Vocational. Rehabilitation, 
Boston) Rehabilitation counselors in public agen- 
cies. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 486-488.— This 
article summarizes and briefly discusses а study of. the 
requirements and qualifications for vocational rehabil- 
itation counselors in 51 public agencies. The wide 
variations in requirements are discussed.—G. S. Speer. 


ing a curriculum f 
ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 610-615.—As a result of the 
first 160 admissions (blind) to the Walter E. Fernald 
State School the authors draw the following conclu- 
sions: “1. Classification of blind-retarded according to 
present medical, psychological and educational knowl- 
edge is feasible. This is based upon present с lassifi- 
cations of retarded children with sight. r 
jority of people admitted into the program fall into 
the moderate and severe groups. However, a definite 
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educational program can be developed for all groups. 
3. Since only 50 per cent of our age group of 1-15 has 
retrolental fibroplasia, this program will continue in- 
definitely. 4, While we feel that our curriculum has 
validity, we do not consider this to be the only ap- 
proach to the problem. 5. Many of the very young 
children are admitted with severe behavior problems 
(neurosis) which have to be treated before actual 
training can begin. 6. Since our program has a 
therapeutic approach, we feel that staff consultations 
play an important function in the adjustment and 
progress of the children."—V. M. Staudt. 


6791. Watson, E. Jane, & Johnson, Adelaide M. 
(Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) The emo- 
tional significance of acquired physical disfigure- 
ment in children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 
85-97.—Case material is presented to show the ego 
responses of children to surgical or traumatic changes 
in physical configuration. Children perceive and 
imitate parental attitudes toward their bodies and the 
defenses against anxiety utilized by the parents. 
When the child has a realistic concept of himself as 
he is and a realistic self-esteem, the sadness and hos- 
tility associated with loss or change in body structure 
are experienced without undue anxiety. Psychother- 
apy with disfigured children should include an in- 
vestigation of the significance of the defect to the 
child, mobilization into consciousness and proper 
channelization of disturbed feelings, verbal and visual 
education regarding the exact nature of the defect and 
corrective measures, elevation of the child’s self- 
esteem as he experiences the affectionate, accepting 
attitude of the physician —R. E. Perl, 


(See also Abstract 6303) 
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6792. Bereday, George Z. F. Intellect and in- 
equality in American education. Educ. Rec., 1958, 
39, 202-212.—Education has contributed to the high 
standard of technical, social, and religious activity in 
America. In spite of this broad accomplishment, the 
pleas for special education of talented students repre- 
sent “а clandestine link between intellect and inequal- 
ity. . . . The proposition that all men are educable, 
that all deserve to be schooled, that all are equally 
worthy of the attention of educators, is today increas- 
ingly in Jeopardy.” Separate education of the intel- 
lectually gifted may have undesirable social repercus- 
sions (invidious distinctions, snobbery, ridicule of the 
less gifted) which are often intensified by correlation 
between intellectual status and socioeconomic level.— 
W. W. Meissner. 

_ 6793. Berkner, Lloyd V. The support and direc- 
tion of research at academic institutions. Amer. 
Scient., 1958, 46, 159-168.—The importance of the 
human factor in terms of availability of creative indi- 
viduals and ideas is emphasized in this discussion of 
research effort and resources. Money expended wisely 
for the growth of human thought maintains a vigorous 
and happy society.—M. C. Benton. 

6794. Brenner, Anton. Nature and meaning of 
readiness for school. Merril-Palmer Quart., 1957, 
3, 114-135. 

6795. Byrne, Richard Hill (U. Maryland) Be- 
ware the stay-in-school bandwagon! Personnel 
guid. J., 1958, 36, 493-496.—The present campaign to 
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keep everyone in high school is misdirected, and based 
on a number of fallacies, which are briefly discussed, 
The campaign should be aimed at altering high school 
programs so as to provide the kinds of experiences 
which can attract and hold a majority of pupils— 
G. S. Speer. 

6796. Cole, Lawrence E. & Bruce, William F, 
(Oberlin Coll) Educational psychology. (Rev. 
ed.) New York: World Books, 1958. xiv, 701 p. 
—Part I (7 chapters) considers the development of 
personality, its analysis and integration. The devel- 
opment of the self into a mature person is the central 
theme; Part II (6 chapters) discusses the psychology 
of learning in a free society. The thinking-reasoning 
process answers the need for creative expression. 
Part III (3 chapters) deals with putting ychology to 
work in the schools. “Guidance is the basic function 
of education.” The central concern of the book focuses 
upon the child that is being taught (see 25: 3952). 
Numerous case histories are used to explain develop- 
mental problems. Film list. 21-page bibliography.— 
H. E. Wright. 

6797. D'Amico, Louis A. (Bethesda, Md.) Char- 
acteristics of students admitted to Xavier Univer- 
sity in 1951 and a follow-up of their achievement. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 361—366.— Xavier University 
is a liberal arts school operated by the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament in New Orleans for young men 
and women of the Negro race, Data for this group 
of students are analyzed with respect to such factors 
as socioeconomic and educational background, area of 
study, level of achievement, and drop-out rate—M. 
Murphy. 

6798. Donlon, Mary H. Women’s education 
today. Educ. Rec, 1958, 39, 246-252.—Attitudes 
have changed since women were first admitted to 
higher education in 1837, but there still remain some 
prejudices against women. There is a curiously per- 
sistent belief that women do not profit from higher 
education. Many of the claims that women do not 
need higher education are really motivated by under- 
lying economic and power urges. The demand for 
teachers may force us to open college teaching posi- 
tions to women on a large scale. We must stop 
trying to prepare women for a sheltered life they do 
not lead. It is women who, through motherhood and 
elementary teaching, shape young minds. They should 
be intelligently prepared for that responsibility.— 
W. W. Meissner. 

6799. Eisenberg, Leon. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore 5, Md.) School phobia: A study in the 
communication of anxiety. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 712-718.—School phobia has been shown 
to be a variation of separation anxiety. Observations 
of transactions involving parents and children at the 
time of separation have been presented and key dy- 
namic factors have been identified. Results of a treat- 
ment program have been reported in validation of the 
theoretical Conception of the nature and genesis of 
school phobia—N. Н. Pronko. 

6800. Gallagher, James J. (U. Illinois) Social 
status of children related to intelligence, propin- 
quity, and social perception. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 
58, 225-231.—For the experiment 355 children in 
grades 2 through 5 in a midwestern community of 
Socioeconomic status were used. The study investi- 
gated the relation of social choice in the elementary 
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school grades to the variables of propinquity, intelli- 
gence, social perceptiveness, and grade level.—3S. M. 
Amatora. 

6801. Gold, M. Power in the classroom. Soci- 
ometry, 1958, 21, 50-60.—Interviews with 152 boys 
and girls in the University of Michigan elementary 
school resulted in 17 items representing possible prop- 
erties and resources of children., A near-sociometric 
test provided a description of the power relationships 
for each classroom. Each child: evaluated a high and 
a low power (for him) child on the 17 items, and 
rated the importance of the 17 items for himself. 
"The results . . . suggest that the values of the 
children do reflect a great deal of the situation in 
which they interact. Further, these values seem to 
play an important role in transforming certain prop- 
erties of the children into resources which in turn 
determine the relative power positions of the children 
in classroom groups.” —H. P. Shelley. 

6802. Hillebrand, M. J. Psychologie des Lernens 
und Lehrens. [Psychology of learning and teach- 
ing.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber; New York: 
Intercontinental Medical Book Corp., 1958. 172 p. 
SFr. 12.25.— Written to give an anthropological-psy- 
chological foundation for the formative education on 
the elementary level, the book regards learning as an 
essential characteristic of our being human, leading 
to appropriate relationships with the world of objects 
and the world of values. Learning is analyzed from 
the standpoint of psychology of thinking, Gestalt, will, 
and social context. Thorough analysis is followed by 
an outline of applicability. Last section deals with 
the psychology of teaching and the present-day situa- 
tion of the youth. 4-page bibliography.—E. Bakis. 

6803. Hofmann, Helmut. Behavioral patterns in 
kindergarten and first grade: An evaluation of 
consistency and change by parents and teachers. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 3, 136-144. 

6804. Hollinshead, Byron S. Is European ed- 
ucation better? Educ. Rec., 1958, 39, 89-96.—In 
defense of the American educational system, the au- 
thor suggests that it has attained a high level of 
technical achievement without sacrificing educational 
opportunity. America has 7 times as many students 
as Europe in the high school age group and 5 times 
as many in the college age group. “We have almost 
as many in the national honor societies in our high 
schools . . . and in our colleges as Europe has in its 
entire student bodies." There is need of more efficient 
techniques for discovering and exploiting talent. “Our 
future . . . lies in the enrichment and invigoration of 
what is already ours.”—W. W, Meissner. 

6805. Hopkins, J., Mallison, N., & Sarnoff, I. 
(University Coll.) Some non-intellectual corre- 
lates of success and failure among university stu- 
dents. Brit. J. educ. Psychol, 1958, 28, 25-36 .— 
Graduates of both sexes were compared with students 
who either failed or withdrew for academic reasons, 
in terms of their responses to a 63-item questionnaire 
covering the following areas: social, educational, and 
economic background; health ; pre-university orienta- 
tion; attitudes to university life and study. Among 
the variables on which the groups were differentiated 
significantly were type of school previously attended, 
Scholarship aid, parents' education, general health, 
personal and social relationships, and motivation.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 
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6806. Johnson, Granville B., Jr. (Georgia State 
Coll.) A method for evaluating research articles 
in education. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 149-151—An 
evaluation form successfully used in a course on 
Educational Research Methods is reproduced and 
results for 14 students and 4 experts using 20 articles 
are reported.—M. Murphy. 

6807. Kaila, Kauko. (Im Walder 6, Zurich 8, 
Switzerland) Psychiatry and higher education in 
Finland. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 1023-1027.— 
The difficulties and mental disturbances of Finnish 
university and college students are analyzed and 
categorized. Emotional disturbances are said to ac- 
count for the drop-out of more than one-third of the 
entire student body of Helsinki University.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6808. Kelley, Janet A. (CCNY) Varying mores 
in school and college cultures. J. educ. Sociol., 
1958, 31, 244-252.— The lack of wholesome social re- 
lationships or distortions in them are reflected in dis- 
torted values, concepts, and behavior. Norms govern- 
ing such items as speech, language, dress, humor, 
recreation, patterns of sociality, and the like in school 
and college cultures are indicative of the individual's 
behavior just as much as psychometric or physiometric 
studies. The college campus reflects the larger social 
setting. The author advocates clear administrative 
policies on the campus, responsible qualified leader- 
ship, understanding of the student mind, student 
participation and responsibilities.—S. M. Amatora. 

6809. Kishida, Motomi. (Tokushima U.) Jidō 
to kyoshi no ningen kankei no kenkyü: I. Kyoshi 
eno jido no tekio. [A study on the human relation- 
ship between pupil and teacher: I. With special em- 
phasis on the adjustment of pupil toward teacher] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 87-95,—An inventory 
on the attitude toward teacher was given to 563 chil- 
dren of fifth and sixth grades. Interrelation was 
sought by correlating the attitude score with that of 
achievement test, version test, and personality adjust- 
ment diagnosis test. A significant positive relation 
was found between the attitude to teacher and general 
personality adjustment. A further survey showed that 
the attitude depends on their teachers, as well as the 
child's personality. English summary.—S, Ohwakt. 

6810. Kuzutani, Takamasa.  (Kumamoto U.) 
Hisoshiki-teki bamen пі okeru hanno keiko. [Re- 
sponse in an unstructured test situation.] Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 102-109.— The study of re- 
sponse bias by Berg and Rapaport was re-examined 
with 830 Japanese college students as the Ss. A list 
of answers to 30 questions were given in the form of 
multiple choice. The task was to check one of them 
by imagining the question to the stimulus words. As 
found by Berg and Rapaport, the response bias was 
obtained. The bias was greatest in the culturally 
valued options and in that related to organic and 
physiological fundamental needs. Some relation was 
found between biased response and personality. Eng- 
lish summary.—S, Ohwaki. 

6811. Leuba, Clarence. (Antioch Coll.) А new 
look at curiosity and creativity. J. higher Educ., 
1958, 29, 132-140.—Curiosity and creativity should be 
thought of as aspects of the more general principle in 
both human and animal behavior than reactions that 
lead toward increased stimulation from the environ- 
ment tend to predominate, rather than as alleged 
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"drives." This principle should not lead us to weaken 
but rather to strengthen extraneous motives in the 
educational process.—M. Murphy. 

6812. Nesbit, Elsie. Finding the causes of non- 
attendance. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 81-86.—The causes 
of school absenteeism lie in many interrelated areas 
such as the home, the school itself, social attitudes of 
the community, the child himself, etc. The case- 
worker should be alert to these many areas that con- 
tribute.—G. Elias. 

6813. Pace, C. Robert, & Stern, George G. 
(Syracuse U.) A criterion study of college en- 
vironment. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univer. Psy- 
chol. Res. Cent, 1958. 29 p.—This study describes 
the development and use of the College Characteris- 
tics Index which enables college cultures "to be seen 
as a complex of environmental press related to the 
corresponding complex of personal needs." Profiles 
of 5 participating colleges are presented. A copy of 
the index is provided.—R. Allen, 

6814. Rudd, W. G. A. (St. Luke's Coll.) The 
psychological effects of streaming by attainment. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 28, 47-59.—2 groups of 
ll-year-olds entering a selective central school were 
studied. The control group was organized into 3 
forms which were unvaried during the following 2- 
year period, while the experimental group comprised 
3 relatively homogeneous ability subgroups, among 
which pupils were transferred after each half-yearly 
examination to maintain a maximum of homogeneity. 
End tests of English, arithmetic, and intelligence 
showed no significant differences attributable to the 
organization based on "streaming" pupils into homo- 
geneous groups. Measurement of attitudes to exami- 
nations and school work yielded no group differences. 

Behavior observations by the investigator pointed up 
less social cohesion in the experimental group, more 
aggressive behavior, and less attention to work, 
Estimates of personality by the teachers did not sup- 
port such differences, but pupils’ assessments indi- 
cated a probable temporary deterioration in person- 
ality following regrouping. Intensive studies of 
several pupils revealed the more permanent effects 
of group transfer as highly individual.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

6815. Sawrey, James M., & Telford, Charles W. 
gs Jose State Coll.) Educational psychology. 

oston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1958. xiv, 498 p. 
$5.95.—Written as a basic textbook in educational 
psychology, this work is organized topically in rela- 
tion to learning and its motivational basis (Part I), 
and the major mental health implications of educa- 
tion (Part III). The treatment of growth in its 
several phases and its systematic evaluation ( Part II) 
is from the developmental point of view. The 15 
chapters comprise the typical content of the introduc- 
tory course, with special features represented in the 
maintenance of a social-dynamics emphasis, and the 
development of the educational significance of the 
self concept and social-class differences in American 
society—R. C. Strassburger. 

6816, Schoenhard, G. H. (West Elementary Jr. 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio) Home visitation 
put to a test. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 480—485. 
—After a year of experimentation with a program of 
home visitation to the experimental members of 128 
pairs of under-achieving high school students, it is 
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concluded that the program failed to raise the aci 
demic attainments of the students.—G. S. Speer. 
6817. Schussman, Myron. (Santa Clara County 
Schools, Calif.) Neighborhood social characteris- 
tics and elementary schools in Richmond. Сай 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 20-23.—Shevky and Bell indic 
were ascertained for the 19 neighborhoods constitui 
ing this school attendance area (17,572 children 
grades kindergarten through 6). Product moment 
correlations were computed with measures of parent- 
school relations, teacher attitudes, pupil physical fac- 
tors, pupil emotional factors, Kuhlmann-Anderson. 
IQs, Stanford reading achievement, and arithmetical 
reasoning. Highest correlation was between social - 
status and communication. Parent atitudes toward | 
school correlated highly with social status. No evi 
dence was found supporting the assumption of mis- 
understanding and conflict between the “middle-class” — 
teacher and the “lower-class” pupil.—T. E. Newland. — 
6818. Simon, Jean. Problémes pédagogiques et - 
psychologie. [Pedagogical problems and psychol- 
ogy.] Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 95-101.—35% of е 
children in France have school difficulties at one time 
in their life. More systematic research is needed in 
this area. Applied experimental psychology should 
be able to answer the following questions: (a) im - 
what manner does a student progress in a certain 
discipline, and what are the psychological processes - 
taking place? (b) Does a modification in pedagogical 
procedure increase or diminish scholastic results? 
(c) What psychological processes are changed by this 
modification ?—A. Schaden. Л 
6819. Traxler, Arthur E. (Еа) Long-range - 
planning for education: A report of the twenty- 
second educational conference, New York City, 
October 31 and November 1, 1957, held under the 
auspices of the Educational Records Bureau and 
the American Council on Education. New York: 
American Council on Education, 1958. ix, 185 p. 
$2.00. 4 
6820. Wilkinson, Frank Ray. (Brigham Young - 
U.) -Class size in higher education. J. higher 
Educ., 1958, 29, 149-157.—Report of a survey of the — 
literature with interpolated value judgments.—M. 
Murphy. |. 
6821. Williamson, Е. С. (U. Minnesota) Learn- - 
ing versus fun in college. J. higher Educ., 1957, 28, 
425-432, 467-468.—The extra-curricular activities of 
college students have long been anti-intellectual. 
While many of these activities can not be made to 
contribute to the intellectual maturing of students, 
others can, and means currently employed to achieve 
this end are described.—M. Murphy. 


(See also Abstracts 5014, 5991, 6036, 6096, 6152) 
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6822. Amano, Makio. (Okayama U.) Hekichi 
Бакко no gakuryokusa no yoin. [A study of fac- _ 
tors in the difference of achievement between two $ 
schools іп isolated villages.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 
1958, 5, 73-79.—General and personal environments 
of the children of 2 schools in an isolated village were - 
examined, showing a great difference between the | 
schools in achievement scores in Japanese and arith- а 
metic. The factors which revealed a significant dif- 
ference between the 2 schools are intelligence, study — | 
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hours, parental interest in education, home atmos- 
phere, radio, newspaper and magazine circulations, 
and parents’ educational background. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. 

6823. Blanchard, B. Everard. (Lisle Community 
High School, Lisle, Ш.) Improving rate, vocabu- 
lary and comprehension in reading by the inver- 
sion technique. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 43-49.— 
3 groups of 100 each were matched on age, sex, IQ, 
vocabulary reading rate, and comprehension. The 
experimental group was then given a 26-hour course 
over 6 months in the inversion method of reading 
(odd lines are reversed). The conventional group 
was given help with reading problems using the same 
materials and for the same period of time. The con- 
trol group discussed the same material but received 
no instruction, Tests on health education, social sci- 
ence and education were given and graded for vocabu- 
lary, comprehension, and total score and speed. In 
all comparisons on all 3 tests the inversion group was 
significantly better than the other 2 groups, Some 
implications of the study are briefly discussed.—E. F. 
Gardner. 

6824. Chansky, Norman M. (Oswego State 
Teachers Coll.) Threat, anxiety, and reading be- 
havior. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 333-340.— The rela- 
tion between anxiety and reading speed and compre- 
hension was studied in an experimental group, in 
which threat was induced by presenting the test as an 
intelligence test, and a control group. An inverse 
relationship was found, lower in the control than in 
the experimental group. Significant differences were 
also found between immediate and delayed recall of 
material read.—M. Murphy. 

6825. Dale, Arbie Myron. A method of teach- 
ing the analysis of variance as related specifically 
to the steps of procedure in solving single-variable 
and factorial designs. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2226-2227.— Abstract. 

6826. Ferster, Charles B., & Sapon, Stanley M. 
(Indiana U. Medical Center) An application of re- 
cent developments in psychology to the teaching 
of German. Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 28, 58-69.— 
Reinforcement theory as developed by Skinner, with 
emphasis upon frequent, immediate reward of small 
behavioral units, is here applied to the learning of 
German composition. By the use of carefully graded 
instructional material, progress from simple to com- 
plex forms of response is accomplished with little or 
no failure. In an experimental inquiry employing 
such method and materials, 28 adult students under- 
took a beginning course in the reading of German. 
Of these, 6 Ss completed the lesson material in the 
mean time of 47.5 hours of independent study, with 
no instruction or supervision. Achievement scores 
after completing the instructional material demon- 
strated the successful learning of German comparable 
to that of the usual first semester course. Possible im- 
provements in the design of the study materials indi- 
cated by the experimental results are proposed.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

6827. French, Elizabeth G., & Thomas, Francis 
H. (USAF Personnel & Training Research Center 
Lackland AFB) The relation of achievement mo- 
tivation to problem-solving effectiveness. J. ab- 
norm, soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 45-48.—"When a prob- 
lem is related to achievement goals. . . . Subjects 
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with high achievement motivation were more likely 
to reach a solution than those with low motivation 
... the actual solution time for those who solved was 
not different for the two motivation groups. . . . 
Other findings . . . are discussed and tentative inter- 
pretations are offered."—4M. M, Gillet, 

6828. Heikkinen, Väinö. A study in the learn- 
ing process in the school class environment. Ann, 
Acad. Sci. fenn., Ser. B., 1957, 111, 54 p.—This is a 
study of the influence of motivational factors in teach- 
ing. The object of the investigation was to investi- 
gate the influence of praise on motivation and achieve- 
ment. The praise was given in a manner which aimed 
at causing as little change in the social situation as 
possible, The subject area in which the experiment 
was conducted was in a class in geography, one sec- 
tion of which was composed entirely of boys, another 
section entirely of girls. Experimental and control 
groups were utilized. Among the findings the follow- 
ing are significant: achievement motivation cannot 
be regarded as a single uniform factor, the mutual 
relationship of achievement motivation and achieve- 
ment level is not linear, achievement motivation dif- 
fers in strong and weak pupils, and the personality of 
the individual pupil must always be taken into ac- 
count in considering motivation and achievement.— 
P. D. Leedy. 

6829, Hildreth, Gertrude. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
Teaching reading: A guide to basic principles and 
modern practices. New York: Henry Holt, 1958. 
vii, 612 р. $6.00.—A textbook of particular value in 
undergraduate classes in reading methods and for 
teachers in service who desire a treatment of current. 
practices. Primary emphasis is on developmental 
reading in the primary and elementary grades. Such 
topics as the psychology of reading, readiness, word- 
attack, readability, and reading interests are covered. 
'The special problems of the non-English-speaking 
child and the mentally accelerated are treated in sepa- 
rate chapters. Selected bibliographies follow each 
chapter.—4. S. Artley. 

6830. Jacobs, Leland B. (Columbia U.) In- 
dividualized reading is not a thing. Teach. Coll, 
Rec., 1958, 59, 319-329.—He lists certain essential 
insights and states that individualized reading is a 
matter of management. —H, K. Moore, 

6831. Jensen, Junne W., & Jensen, Barry T. 
(Santa Monica, Calif.) Shorthand study and spell- 
ing abilities: A replication. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1957, 8, 219-223.—On the basis of spelling tests used 
as pre- and posttests on 60 high school students—one 
group taking both shorthand and a required course in 
English, another taking only the English course—it 
was “concluded that study of shorthand has no neces~ 
sary negative effect upon spelling,” as measured 
by recall and recognition —T, E. изе Оң 

6832. Johnson, Marjorie Seddon. (Temple Uni- 
versity) й Factors related to disability in reading. 
J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 1-26.—The author reviews 
and evaluates the literature pertaining to factors 
which may cause or contribute to reading disability 
(excluding intelligence), Studies are reviewed under 
the following headings: Visual Functioning, Auditory 
Functioning, Speech and Language Development, 
Dominance, Reversal Tendency, Memory Span, As- 
sociative Learning Ability, and Social and Emotional 
Adjustment. The evidence for these as factors is 
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examined. General criticisms by the author of stud- 
ies in this area include the inadequacy of normative 
data on the various factors and the lack of precision 
in the definition and measurement of the factors stud- 
ied. The author holds that a multiple theory of causa- 
tion of reading disability is most tenable at present. 
179 references.—E. F. Gardner. 


6833. Kuroda, Masasuke. The characterological 
meaning of illusion-amount, perseveration tend- 
ency, and handwriting. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 
1957, 16, 19-35.—Handwritings of male students 
were analyzed for causes of discrepancies in experi- 
ments in characterological meaning, assuming the 
variable as personality itself, "Stylizing" or “en- 
deavoring" can produce the discrepancy.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

6834. Laycock, F. (U. California, Riverside) 
Flexibility in reading rate and Einstellung. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 123-129. —"This investiga- 
tion compared 21 sixth-grade pupils who could shift 
reading rate easily, with 13 who could not. . . . 
Ophthalmograph records and the Luchins Water Jar 
Test permit these conclusions: (a) flexible readers 
differed significantly in eye-movements when urged 
to read quickly; (b) there was no significant tendency 
toward speed and efficiency when not urged; (c) rate 
flexibility accompanied resistance to Einstellung, but 
not to a clear or significant extent." —C, H. Ammons. 


6835. Lieben, Beatrice. (Englewood, N. J.) At- 
titudes, platitudes, and conferences in teacher- 
parent relations involving the child with a reading 
problem. Elem. sch. J » 1958, 58, 279-286.—In a 
graduate course on diagnosis and treatment of reading 
disabilities, 17 teachers with experience of from one to 
20 or more years and 5 psychologists in training were 
asked before and at the end of the course to respond 
to statements given to parents of the slow reading 
child. The author analyzes the responses obtained 
from students and points out: effects of teachers’ 
negative attitude, cause and effect in reading retarda- 

` tion, parents’ attitudes toward the conference, teacher 
anxiety about the conference, the teacher’s role in the 
conference, teacher use of information, and conclud- 
ing remarks.—S, M. Amatora. 


6836. May, Mark A., & Lumsdaine, Arthur A, 
Learning from films, New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
ver. Press, 1958, xiv, 357 P. $5.00.—The results of 
the Yale Motion Picture Research Project started in 
1946 and terminated in 1954 are presented. The book 
is divided into 4 parts each describing respectively : 
the acquisition of knowledge from films, effects of 
films on learning activities, techniques of evaluating 
instructional films, and the use and potential of teach- 
ing films. The analysis of various aspects of learn- 
ing from films if based on experimental data and 
their statistical treatment. The book is supplemented 
with illustrations, 2 appendices giving the results on 
the experimental evaluation of 2 films. 75 references, 
—A, Manoil, 

6837. Mendicino, Lorenzo. (Public Schools, 
Charleroi, Pa.) Mechanical reasoning and space 
perception: Native Capacity or experience. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 335-338.—A study of 150 
pairs of tenth grade boys indicates that ome school 
year in a vocational machine shop had no more effect 
on mechanical reasoning test scores than a similar 
period in nonvocational curriculums, Similarly, one 
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school year in a tenth grade mechanical drawing 
course had no more effect on space perception test 
than did a similar period in nonvocational curricu- 
lums.—G, S. Speer. 


6838. Mukherjee, L. (U. Lucknow) Research 
note: An analysis of the degree of relationship 
between comprehension questions and mechanical 
aspects of English in Moray House English tests. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 28, 79.—Scores of 200 
11-year-old pupils on the reading comprehension 
items of the English test were correlated with per- 
formance on items of the same test dealing with such 
mechanical aspects of English as grammar and spell- 
ing. Coefficients for the top third, bottom third, and 
whole group were .56, .25, and .74 respectively, No 
appreciable sex differences appeared in the mechanical 
aspects, although girls scored somewhat more poorly 
in comprehension in the top and middle groups, and 
better in the bottom group, than boys.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

6839. Obonai, Torao. (Tokyo U. Education) 
The role of remote association in errors of adding 
Simple numbers: Contributions to the study of 
psychophysiological induction, No. 61. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 28, 328-335.—Problems in the addi- 
tion of single-digit numbers were presented to 279 
grade school children and their errors analyzed in 
terms of remoteness from the correct answers. The 
results, indicating that errors declined with remote- 
ness, are interpreted as the consequence of facilita- 
tion and inhibition in association. English summary. 
—/. Lyons. t 

6840. Reed, James C. & Pepper, Roger S. 
(Wayne U.) The interrelationship of vocabulary, 
comprehension and rate among disabled readers. 
J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 331-337.—3 studies were run 
with 100 Ss, each selected on the basis of scores on 


2 parts of Survey Section of the Triggs Diagnostic 


Reading Tests. In the first study the criterion scores 
were rate and comprehension; for the second study, 
rate and vocabulary ; and for the third, vocabulary and 
comprehensions. In each study the Ss were divided 
into 4 groups on the basis of their criterion scores: 
high-high, low-low, high-low, and low-high (where 
high and low were defined as above the 80th and be- 
low the 20th percentiles respectively using Wayne 
University norms). Group I was termed good read- 
ers; Group II, poor readers; and the other 2 groups 
Were considered as having a reading disability. A 

-way Analysis of Variance (4 cells) was used to 
analyze the variance of the dependent variable in each 
Study. All 6 main effects were significant at the 5% 
level, but none of the 3 interactions were significant. 
—E. F. Gardner. 

6841. Robinson, Helen M. (U. Chicago) De- 
velopment of reading skills. Alem. sch, Ј., 1958, 
58, 269-274.—Тһе author highlights certain trends 
in the teaching of reading skills in the elementary 
and high schools. She emphasizes reading readiness, 
visual discrimination, getting the meaning from the 
printed or, written symbols, recognizing the words, 
use of structural analysis and context clues as aids 
to word recognition, rate of reading, and maintain- 
ing an interest in reading —S. M. Amatora. 

6842, Sax, Gilbert, & Ottina, John R. (U. South- 
ern California) The arithmetic achievement of 
pupils differing in school experience. Calif. J. educ. 
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Res., 1958, 9, 15-19.—97 pupils in “progressive” and 
“conventional” arithmetic programs in grades 3 
through 8 were matched as to grade, IQ, CA, sex, 
and socioeconomic level and then tested for arith- 
metic meanings and fundamentals. “Significant dif- 
ferences were found between the two groups on... 
meanings at the seventh and eighth grades only. . . . 
Third and fourth grade pupils from ‘conventional 
schools made a significantly higher score оп... 
computation . . . than did the corresponding ‘progres- 
sive’ group. This difference was reduced to chance 
at the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades.”—T. E. New- 
land. 

6843. Stone, Solomon. The contribution of in- 
telligence, interests, temperament and certain per- 
sonality variables to academic achievement in a 
physical science and mathematics curriculum. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 669-670.—Abstract. 


6844. Sukhovskaia, G. S. Ob avtomatizatsii 
umstvennykh deistvii. [On the automatization of 
mental actions.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4, 74-86.—The 
formation of spelling habits in fifth and sixth grade 
children is discussed. It is shown that purposive ef- 
fort on the part of the teacher or experimenter is 
necessary for developing in pupils an ability to make 
comprehensive and detailed grammatical analyses on 
the basis of the rules studied and for enabling them to 
master those concise methods which are necessary 
for the “functioning of an automatized mental ac- 
tion." In the automatization process 3 main stages 
are distinguished, "characterized by various degrees 
of ability in performing the action and shortening its 
duration,"—7. D. London. 


6845. Wrigley, Jack. (Queen's U., Belfast) The 
factorial nature of ability in elementary mathe- 
matics. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 28, 61-78.— 
622 boys in secondary grammar and technical schools 
comprised the sample investigated. To this group 15 
tests were given.  Factorial analysis demonstrated 
"general intellective capacity" as the most important 
single factor in success in mathematics. A clear 
mathematical group factor over and above the general 
factor was isolated, and this was separate from the 
number factor, Thus the separate branches of mathe- 
matics appeared to be linked together. In addition, 
verbal and spatial factors were identified. When the 
influence of general ability was eliminated, verbal 
ability had little connection with mathematical ability. 
Factor patterns were similar for the 2 types of schools. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 


(See also Abstracts 5314, 6098, 7038) 
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6846. Antonelli, Mildred Satinoff. Educational 
approach and pupil personality. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 650—651.— Abstract. 

. 6847. Bordis, Panos D. Attitudes toward dat- 
ing among the students of a Michigan high school. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 274-277.— This is a study 
of students' attitudes toward dating and related prac- 
tices, and attempts to determine the extent to which 
sex and age influence such attitudes. The sample 
consisted of 113 upperclassmen, ranging in age from 
16 to 21 years, 47 male and 66 female. The Ss' re- 
sponses to a questionnaire were quantified by means 
of a 5-point scale ranging from least liberal to most 
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liberal in attitude. Some of the main conclusions 
were as follows: (a) variety of dating partners were 
favored by Ss, but intimacies were disapproved; (b) 
female students were significantly less liberal than 
males; and (c) both groups began dating about the 
same age of 14, and both believed that girls should 
start earlier than boys.—M. Muth. 


6848. Dilley, Norman E. (U. Mississippi) Per- 
sonal values held by college students who enter a 
teacher education program. J. teach. Educ., 1957, 
8, 289-294.—An analysis of a paired comparison scale 
of 17 values given to 356 college freshmen and sopho- 
mores indicated that college students who enter a 
teacher education program value contacts with chil- 
dren and/or adolescents and opportunities to help 
other people.—E. M. Bower. 


6849. Grace, Harry A., & Booth, Nancy Lou. 
(California State Polytechnic Coll., San Luis RO 
Is the "gifted" child a social isolate? Peabody J. 
Educ., 1958, 35, 195-196.—This study was based on 
the replies of 294 children in grades 1 through 6 in- 
clusive in an elementary school in California. Re- 
sults indicated twice as many unpopular children 
among the least gifted as among the most gifted. 22 
among the most gifted were of average popularity and 
only 4 among the least gifted. 8 of the most popular 
were also the most gifted and none were among the 
least gifted. The author concludes that the gifted 
child is not a social isolate within the first 6 grades 
of this urban school.—S. M. Amatora. 


6850. Hoyt, D. P., & Kennedy, Carroll E. (Kan- 
sas State Coll.) Interest and personality correlates 
of career-motivated and homemaking-motivated 
college women. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 44-49. 
—Data were obtained from 407 freshmen women on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule. Differences 
were obtained between career-oriented and homemak- 
ing-oriented groups on several scales in both tests. 
Tentative interpretations of the results are made— 
M. M. Reece. 


6851. Jamuar, K. K. (Patna U.) Study habits 
and achievement. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 1958, 3, 
37-42.—Study habits of 200 college students were 
found. The correlation between study habits and 
achievement was .51 (significant at .01 level).—U. 
Pareek. 


6852. Kapur, R. L. Emotional problems of mal- 
adjustment in school-going children. J. Educ, Psy- 
chol., Baroda, 1958, 15, 228-231.—A brief discussion 
of the effect of emotional disturbance on academic 
performance is offered. "While the growing-up- 
process of the child is quite loaded with traumatic 
experiences, the impact of socialization, cultural milieu 
and the parental attitudes, all go in the making of 
child's personality. Emotional disturbances whose 
roots lie in the family setting interfere much with the 
progress at school.” 5-item bibliography.—D. Lebo. 


6853. Krishnan, B. (U. Mysore) Vocational 
and educational ambitions of high school students. 
Psychol, Stud., Mysore, 1958, 3, 43-52.—More than 
800 students were administered a questionnaire. The 
analysis of the results shows that: science 1s qur 
emphasized in choice, there is an inverse relationship 
between educational level of parents and discontinua- 
tion of studies by their children, the choice of subjects 
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is not determined by realistic approach and the ma- 
jority of students desire to enter government service, 
Pareek. 


6854. Palmer, John T. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Attitudes of fraternity and non-fraternity 
student groups on issues related to university life, 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 28-32.—258 fraternity 
members and 247 nonfraternity housing unit men, 
involving all 4 undergraduate classes, were given 
attitude scales on 22 issues. Differences existing be- 
tween successive classes were greatest between fresh- 
men and seniors, and fewer differences were found 
among the affiliated sample than among the non- 
affiliated sample. The 2 freshmen groups differed on 
7 issues, and the 2 senior groups differed on 17 of 
the 22 selected issues. Drop-outs were not regarded 
as having affected the freshmen to senior changes.— 
T. E. Newland, 


6855. Rao, Leela. Interests in reading of news- 
Papers and magazines of high school pupils in 
some English medium classes in Madras. J. psy- 
chol. Res., Pakistan, 1958, 2, 53-59.—“‘As far as news- 
paper reading is concerned, the general trend of 
pupils’ interests is similar for both sexes, though 
minor sex differences are there. Magazines contain- 
ing short stories are popular to both sexes, though 
science sections are more attractive to boys and cross- 
word puzzles and women’s sections are more appeal- 
ing to girls."—U, Pareek. 


6856. Roselius, Roland Henry. A study of the 
extra-curricular aspects of cultural assimilation on 
the college campus. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2202-2203.— Abstract. 

, 6857. Scandrette, Onas С. (Wheaton Coll) So- 
cial distance and degree of acquaintance. J. educ, 


6858. Sperry, Bessie; Staver, Nancy; Reiner, 
Beatrice 5, & Ulrich, David. (Judge Baker Gaal’ 
ance Center, Boston, Mass)  Renunciation and 
di r in learning difficulties, Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1958, 28, 98-111.—7 unaggressive, compliant 
boys with school difficulties are described as renun- 
Clating success. They have responded to a family 
pattern in which they can derive some dependent 
Although the fami- 


children that he 
Perl, 
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lege: A comparison of men and women students, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 290-291.—Abstract, 


(See also Abstracts 5079, 5966, 5979, 6335, 
6468, 6865) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


6860. Blackman, Leonard S. (Edward R. John- 
stone Training & Research Center, Bordentown, 
N. J.) A study of survey courses on the excep- 
tional child. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 194-197,— 
Information concerning the availability of survey 
courses, percentage of time devoted to each area of 
exceptionality and resources utilized in teaching was 
obtained from questionnaire replies of 24 colleges 
and universities offering graduate and/or under- 
graduate survey courses in the area of the exceptional 
child. Mental retardation received the greatest 
amount of course time allocation. Texts, journals, 
films and field trips employed in studying all areas 
of exceptionality are also listed.—B. W. Camp. 

6861. Cline, John E., & Smith, David C. (De- 
corah, Iowa) Providing for the mentally advanced. 
Amer. Sch. Bd, J., 1958, 136(4), 31-32.—A ware of 
the problem of meeting more effectively the needs of 
mentally advanced students, the administrators of 
Decorah's school system developed a plan that would 
add depth to each area in the curriculum, The plan 
is outlined in detail and an evaluation of the experi- 
mental period given.—$. M. Amatora. 

6862. Dressel, Paul L., & Grabow, John M. The 
gifted evaluate their high school experience. Ex- 
cept. Child., 1958, 24, 394-396.—Questionnaires re- 
turned by 502 high school graduates judged as gifted 
by educators in their schools were analyzed to de- 
termine the reactions of these graduates to their high 
School experiences and post-high school educational 
experience. General satisfaction with extra-class ac- 
tivities was expressed, Except for reference to the 
challenge offered by a particular course or particular 
teacher, replies led the authors to concluded that “our 
most able students have not been fully challenged by 
their high school experiences.”—B. jJ. Camp. 

6863. Harper, Louis E. & Wright, Benjamin. 
(U. Chicago) Dealing with emotional problems in 
the classroom. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 58, 316-325.— 
Instead of having the disturbed child drop out of 
School, emphasis is being placed on helping him to 
adjust. The authors discuss some considerations 
drawn from their experience at the University of 
Chicago Orthogenic School: the disturbed child, a 
fearful Child; safety, satisfaction, and schoolwork; 
and concluding comments. The authors maintain that 
the application of the ideas presented can help form a 
basis on which a feeling of security in the child can 
be built and thus serve as a stepping stone to progress 
in school. —S. M. Amatora. 

6864. Hayashi, Shigemasa. (Hiroshima U.) 
Rojiyd chino kensa, [Intelligence test for the deaf 
children.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 96-101.— 
Existing intelligence tests for deafs are surveyed. 
The writer, with a great deal of suggestion by the 
Nebraska test of learning aptitude, constructed a new 
individual test for the deaf. It consists of the follow- 
ing 10 subtests: “Memory of colored objects, Bead 
string, Pictorial association, Pictorial analogy, Mem- 
ory of digits, Recognition of figures, Cube construc- 
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tion, Cube puzzle, Paper folding, and Completion of 
pictures.” The test-retest reliability was + .89 with 
a month interval, and the validity was + .60 to WISC 
in hearing children. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


6865. Johnson, Clarence J., & Ferreira, Joseph 
R. (Sacramento County Schools) School attitudes 
of children in special classes for mentally retarded. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 33-37.—199 children en- 
rolled in 16 special classes for the mentally retarded 
were individually interviewed. Among the numerous 
findings: 60% reflected a positive attitude toward the 
classes on the part of the parents, the child’s attitude 
tending to reflect that of his parents; those who re- 
ported disliking their last regular class like the 
special class, and vice versa; “age of initial placement 
and negative attitude toward special education were 
not found to be significantly related”; 60% reported 
the special class teacher as liked best; 41% of the chil- 
dren reported they had been called names because 
they were in the special class (half of these by non- 
special class members) ; “the girls were more nega- 
tive toward special education than the boys"; and 
negative attitudes toward the special program ranged 
from 30% in one class to 90% in another.—T7. E. 
Newland. 

6866. Ketcham, Warren A. Growth patterns of 
Lota children. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 3, 188— 
‚6867. Magnifico, L. X. (U. Tennessee) Educa- 
tion for the exceptional child. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1958, іх, 371 p. $7.25.—Presented 
as "a survey of the field of the education for excep- 
tional children," and "intended for advanced students, 
experienced teachers, and administrators," the con- 
tent is organized into the following topics: the over- 
all problem, the problem of handicapped children, the 
problem of gifted, the need for educational specialists, 
special classes for the mentally retarded, special 
schools and custodial classes for the mentally handi- 
capped, the psychology of teaching the gifted, the 
psychology of teaching the socially handicapped, the 
psychology of teaching the physically handicapped, 
and the public school administrator and special edu- 
cation.—T. E. Newland. 


6868. Nason, Leslie J. Academic achievement 
of gifted high school students. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Univer. Southern California Press, 1958, 92 p. 
Permanent record data, rating scales, and the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality were used to investigate 

circumstances and conditions which influence some 
high school pupils of superior ability to a high level 
of academic achievement, while others of equal ability 
fail to realize proportionate accomplishment.” The 
population consisted of 237 participants in the “very 
superior pupil” program of the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia schools. The superior pupil’s concepts of him- 
self and his orientation toward the future were found 
to be closely related to his achievement. Low achieve- 
ment among pupils of superior intelligence was found 
to be associated with a lack of positive influences, 
rather than to the presence of negative influences. 
Although personal adjustment scores were found to 
be more satisfactory for the higher achievement 
groups, they were not a determining factor as to level 
of academic achievement. Patterns associated with 
low academic achievement were found to be numerous 
and varied.—R. A. Hagin. 
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6869. Schiffer, Mortimer. A therapeutic play 
group in a public school. Mental Hyg., NY, 1957, 
41, 185-193.—A specialized play group program for 
emotionally disturbed children in a public elementary 
school in New York City is described. The purpose 
of this play group is to supply some of the therapeutic 
needs of such children for emotional security and 
parental surrogates who can give some degree of love 
and understanding in a suitable environment.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

6870. Smith, Carol Cordes. (Board of Education, 
NYC) Using films in group guidance with emo- 
tionally disturbed socially maladjusted boys. Er- 
cept. Child., 1958, 24, 205-209.—A project designed 
to explore the classroom use of selected mental health 
films in restructuring attitudes and influencing be- 
havior in emotionally disturbed and socially malad- 
justed boys was initiated in one of the day schools 
in New York City’s “600” program with a group of 
boys aged 11-13 with a median IQ of 85. Films 
were selected to include, initially, material with dra- 
matic, emotiqnal content and varying degrees of ag- 
gressive, hostile behavior and, later, material increas- 
ingly emphasizing cooperation and consideration of 
others. Some of the reactions to each film and 
changes in attitudes and behavior are described along 
with some implications of the project for curriculum 
enrichment. An annotated list of the 10 films em- 
ployed in the project is included.—B. W. Camp. 

6871. Trow, William Clark. (0. Michigan) 
School programing for the intellectually superior. 
Education, 1958, 78, 430-433.— The author analyzes a 
number of problems inherent in program planning 
for the intellectually superior child. Numerous psy- 
chological problems are involved in adapting the 
school program to the superior child, Not the least 
of these is the difficulty in avoiding old mistakes 
when some scholars with nostalgic sentiment oppose. 
It may be difficult for the teacher to realize that the 
superior child may be brighter than he himself is, 
less mature but brighter —S, M. Amatora. 

6872. Waggoner, G.R. (U. Kansas) The gifted 
student in the state university. J. higher Educ., 
1957, 28, 414—424, 467.— Information obtained through 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation shows 
that substantial numbers of gifted students are at- 
tending state universities. These are the students for 
whom the state universities are doing the least, and 
in consequence many gifted students never achieve 
the careers of which they are capable. A program to 
meet this need is outlined.—M. Murphy. 

6873. West, Jeff. (Dade County Public Schools, 
Miami, Fla.) Teaching the talented. Education, 
1958, 78, 434-438.—The author analyzes provisions in 
the Dade County Public Schools relative to enabling 
pupils with exceptional ability in any areas to achieve 
maximum development. Detailed analysis of the pro- 
gram is presented under general headings: enrich- 
ment, acceleration, and special grouping—S. 
Amatora. 

(See also Abstracts 6189, 6549) 
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6874. "Adams, Arthur S. How shall one find his 
way? Educ. Rec., 1958, 39, 104-109.—In regard to 
the problem of articulation between colleges and 
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secondary schools, more effective counseling and 
guidance programs are necessary to prepare the stu- 
dent for college. This should not be the responsibility 
of guidance- counselors only. The result should be 
the more satisfactory transition of the student in the 
light of his needs and aptitudes. Ironing out of addi- 
tional problems of cohesive administration and dis- 
semination of information will facilitate the reason- 
able transfer of the student in the light of his dem- 
onstrated capacity—W. W. Meissner. 


6875. Calia, Vincent F. (Boston U. Jr. Coll.) 
Counseling, confusion, and social theory. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1958, 31, 271-277—The article illustrates the 
resulting confusion and inconsistencies prevalent in 
counseling ideology having a socially isolated con- 
ceptual scheme, The significance of 3 social theories 
in regard to a number of counseling concepts is con- 
sidered. 6 implications for counseling are analyzed 
and certain dangers pointed out—S. М. Amatora. 

6876. Carasello, Santo J. (Norwich High School, 
Norwich, N. Y.) Effectiveness of high school 
guidance services. Personnel guid. J. „› 1958, 36, 323- 
325.—A study of 300 students one year after gradua- 
tion from high school compares those who were coun- 
seled only by a teacher-counselor in their senior year 
with those who were also counseled over a 3-year 
period by a guidance specialist. It is concluded that 
a guidance specialist more effectively meets the basic 
needs of high school students—G. 5. 5 peer. 


6877. Carlson, Mabel B., & Sullenger, T. Earl. 
(U. Omaha) A study of certain areas in which 
high school youth desire counselling. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1958, 31, 179-182. Тһе purpose of this study 
was to discover as far as possible certain areas in 
which Omaha high school youth desire counselling. 
Some 2000 students in 4 secondary schools were con- 
tacted. The author analyzes each area of the ques- 
tionnaire in terms of percentages by which the stu- 
dents indicated their desire for counselling —S. M. 
Amatora. 

6878. Cooley, William W. Attributes of poten- 
tial scientists. Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 28, 1-18— 
Research studies designed to provide for the early 
identification of potential scientists through summary 
statements of general characteristics of Scientists are 
misleading, and of little utility to educators. Possible 
new directions for research include such statistical 
techniques as multivariate analyses of test battery 
data, of the discriminant, regression, or factor type. 
Vocational choice must be viewed as a dynamic, de- 
velopmental, compromise process. A suitable de- 
velopmental framework for organizing the results of 
previous research distinguishes between external and 
attribute variables, interacting and determining the 
compromise process. The stages of scientific develop- 
ment here identified correspond to the general pattern 
of school organization, and from Stage to stage the 
potential scientist pool becomes smaller because of 
selection factors, failure to develop the necessary 
attributes, and negative vocational decisions —R, С. 
Strassburger. 

6879. de Lopategui, Miguelina N. Needs and 
problems of Puerto Rican high school students 
related to N variables. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 2197-2198,—Abstract, 


6880. Farber, Maurice L., & Bousfield, W. A. 
(U. Connecticut) College teaching as a profession. 
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J. higher Educ., 1958, 29, 70-72.— Students were asked 
whether their reactions would be favorable or un- 
favorable if it were suggested that they prepare to be 
a college professor. 399 said favorable, 61% un- 
favorable. The most common reasons for favorable 
reactions were the pleasant duties among students, 
in a college atmosphere, etc. The most common rea- 
sons for the opposite reaction were low salary and 
questioning of adequacy for the intellectual demands 
of the profession —M. Murphy. 


6881. Gustad, J. W., & Tuma, А. Н. (0. Mary- 
land) The effects of different methods of test in- 
troduction and interpretation on client learning 
in counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 313-317. 
—Different methods of test introduction and of in- 
terpretation were followed during the counseling of 
58 college males seeking help with vocational choice. 
Pre- and postcounseling self-ratings concerning abili- 
ties and interests were obtained. "The discrepancies 
noted were taken as measures of client status and 
learning." No significant differences in methods were 
obtained. Other findings are discussed.—M. M. 
Reece. 


6882. Hoyt, Kenneth B., & Loughary, John W. 
(Iowa State U.) Acquaintance with and use of 
referral sources by Iowa secondary school coun- 
selors. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 388-391.—A 
questionnaire study of 118 school counselors employed 
in nonmetropolitan secondary schools indicates that 
these counselors are not well acquainted with avail- 
able referral sources and are not making very good 
use of them.—G. S. Speer. 


6883. Hulslander, S. C. (U. Michigan) Aspects 
of physical growth and evolution of occupational 
interests. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 610-615.— 
Occupational interest choices of 35 boys and 37 girls 
in high school were compared with growth in age 
units and developmental age obtained for the same 
group at 132 months of age. The data indicate that 
there is a significant relationship between their growth 
characteristics and the development of their occupa- 
tional interests. A number of sub-hypotheses are dis- 
cussed, and several suggestions are offered for fur- 
ther research.—G. S. S peer. 


6884. Kaback, Goldie Ruth. (City Coll. NYC) 
Guidance and counseling perspectives for hospital 
schools of nursing. New York: National League 
for Nursing, 1958. vi, 93 p. $2.00. —The purpose of 
a good guidance program in a school of nursing is to 
give opportunities for optimum physical, emotional, 
social, intellectual, and spiritual growth and develop- 
ment. Sources of information about a student are 
given by data on achievement, tests of general ability, 
information about previous Opportunities, data on per- 
sonality, and health data, Contradictory pieces of 
evidence should receive careful evaluation. Tests, 
that are used, have to be valid; anecdotal records are 
of particular Significance in faculty meetings and case 
conferences. Several examples of counseling practice 
are demonstrated including group activities. 74-item 
bibliography —F, Goldsmith. 


6885. Korobow, Alice Schuster. Counseling: 
An analysis of the predisposing variables. An 
inquiry into the personal and social elements re- 
lated to the acceptance of counseling. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1958, 18, 661-662.— Abstract. 
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6886. Latreille, S. Analyse locale du marché du 

travail et orientation professionnelle. [Local an- 
alysis of the labor market and vocational guidance.] 
BINOP, 1958, 14, 21-27.—Theoretical and practical 
problems raised by research on the labor market and 
the state of the economy are numerous. Few studies 
have been published concerning methodology. Coun- 
selors’ interest in economic problems differs from that 
of the professional economist or sociologist. Coun- 
selors are more concerned with specific problems in 
ocal areas, or small segments of the population. 
Analysis of data from the total population gives an 
idea of human needs which the economy and working 
population must satisfy. At the same time seasonal 
or other changes must be noted, as must regional, 
occupational, and sex differences affecting employ- 
ment and working conditions. Recognition by coun- 
selors of labor trends can be an aid in planning 
th employment and training opportunities.—F. M. 
Douglass. 
6887. Lovell, K., & White, G. E. (U. London) 
Some influences affecting choice of subjects in 
school and training college. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1958, 28, 15-24.—Questionnaire and interview data 
rom 102 male training college students, mean age of 
23 years, reveal the determinants in a choice of science 
or nonscience programs. Subjects enjoyed most, or 
followed most successfully in the later years of gram- 
mar school, are generally chosen. There is some evi- 
dence of early influences in the significant association 
between the preferred subjects and the manifest inter- 
ests of the parents. Attitude toward arithmetic in the 
junior school, and success in this subject, are related 
to the study of science in college. The scientific and 
technological climate of the times does not appear to 
be of primary significance, although it may serve to 
reinforce tendencies already present.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

6888. Maury, H. Intervention de l'orientation 
professionnelle dans les Cours Complémentaire. 
[Function of vocational guidance in the Cours Com- 
plémentaire.] BINOP, 1958, 14, 13-20.—The work 
in vocational guidance for pupils of ће Cours Com- 
plémentaire (a shortened form of the modern sec- 
ondary curriculum) is described. This work was 
undertaken for several reasons: increasing numbers 
of students asking for assistance, a means of studying 
progress of students completing the course, avoidance 
of problems created by waiting too late for guidance. 
An attempt was made to correlate closely the giving of 
information and counseling. Each of these functions 
is described, and a summary of tests or other means of 
evaluation is given. School administration, students, 
and parents agree on the benefits of introducing guid- 
ance at this level.—F. M. Douglass, 

6889. Mueller, Kate Herner. (U. Indiana) 
Theory for campus discipline. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 302-309.— When students and faculty hold a 
specific offense to have the same degree of reprehensi- 
bility, the counselor's problem for campus group 
morale will be minor. However, the greater the dis- 
crepancy between the 2 codes, the greater the danger 
to general morale.—G. S. Speer. 


6890. Neal, Ruth. (U. Florida) Counseling the 
off-campus woman student. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 342-343.— This brief discussion of a new 
position, counselor to off-campus women, indicates 
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that sufficient need exists to justify the program,— 
G. S. Speer. 

6891. Remstad, Robert, & Rothney, John W. M. 
(U. Wisconsin) Occupational classification and 
research results. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 465— 
472.—The 10th and 12th grade occupational prefer- 
ences of 322 boys, the occupations they eventually 
actually entered, and their parents occupations, are 
studied by means of 3 systems of occupational classifi- 
cation. It is concluded that the type of classification 
system used in occupational research can definitely 
alter the results of a study —С. S. Speer. 

6892. Reynolds, Neil B. Job ranking on an 
ethics scale. Educ. Rec., 1958, 39, 192-193.— The 
educational relations staff of General Electric under- 
took an opinion survey of 1827 undergraduates on 20 
campuses. The surveys utilized a questionnaire deal- 
ing with college and postcollege situations. One ques- 
tion called for a ranking of 13 fields of work in the 
order of fewest concessions with personal beliefs. 
Responses represent the student's ethical judgment of 
the field in terms of his own ethical standards. Rank- 
ing was consistent choosing college teaching and 
engineering in first positions and politics and labor 
organizing in the last. This may indicate the possi- 
bility of persuading more idealistic students to follow 
the teaching profession—W. W. Meissner. 

6893. Rudin, Stanley A. (Skidmore Coll.) Аса- 
demic anti-intellectualism as a problem in student 
counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 18-23.—A. 
resistance by the student to becoming involved with 
the intellectual activities of the class is regarded as 
an important variable needing further clarification 
and research. It is proposed as a recognizable syn- 
drome.—M, M. Reece. 

6894. Scarborough, Barron B., & Wright, J. C. 
(Florida State U.) The assessment of an educa- 
tional guidance clinic. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 283-286.—“When adjustments were made for dif- 
ferences in aptitude and previous achievement level 
... participation in the educational guidance clinic 
had no significant effect upon grade measures and 
completion of the college program."—M. M. Reece. 

6895. Schour, Esther. Casework with parents 
in the school setting. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 68-75.— 
Discusses the handling of various situations that arise 
when parents of disturbed school children are coun- 
seled by school social workers.—G. Elias. 

6896. Weeks, J. S. (Eastern Michigan Coll.) 
Level of affect in the counseling responses of high 
school senior boys. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 
207-303.—The intensity of feeling expressed by the 
client was measured by means of ratings. The raters 
listened to recorded interviews while following type- 
scripts of the interviews. A significant relationship 
was found between level of affect and talk-ratio units, 
indicating that the counselors were responding to the 
level of affect.—M. M. Reece. 
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6897. Alpert, Richard. Anxiety in academic 
achievement situations: Its measurement and re- 
lation to aptitude. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
643.—Abstract. 

6898. Arbuckle, Dugald S. 


(Boston U.) The 
education of the school counselor. 


J. counsel. 
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Psychol., 1958, 5, 58-62.—Problems concerning the 
nature of the training of school counselors are con- 
sidered. Levels of counseling and the relationship to 
Preparation, divergent disciplines in counseling, the 
need for research, and the relationship of personality 
traits and counseling are discussed.—M. M. Reece. 


6899. Battle, Haron J. (Public Schools, Gary, 
Ind.) Relation between personal values and scho- 
lastic achievement. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 27-41. 
— The general hypothesis investigated concerned the 
relationship between agreement of the value patterns 
of pupils and their teachers’ “ideal pupil” and grades 
given by the teacher. Values patterns were deter- 
mined from a Q sort of per cent values equally di- 
vided among the following categories: economic, re- 
ligious, political, aesthetic, altruistic, social, hedonistic, 
physical, ethical, and theoretical. Pupils were 
matched on age, sex, and aptitude, Out of 24 pairs 
of high and low achievers, 22. high achievers corre- 
lated more highly with the teacher's ideal. In 11 out 
of 12 pairs the high achiever's value pattern correlated 
more highly with a composite value from 5 teachers. 
A Spearman Two-Factor Analysis showed teacher's 
and higher achievers to have higher loading than low 
achiever's on the common factor —E, F, Gardner, 


6900. Becker, Selwyn W., & Siegel, Sidney. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Utility of grades: Level 
of aspiration in a decision theory context. J, exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 81-85.—Evidence is presented to 
support the assertion “that a person’s level of aspira- 
tion is associated with the least upper bound of the 
largest distance on his ordered metric scale of utility 
of various goals on an achievement scale. The goals 
studied were various possible midterm grades in an 
introductory statistics course, and the student-volun- 
teers’ ordered metric scales of these were determined 
in the course of their gambling with their instructor 
for a grade.”—J. Arbit. 

6901. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Compara- 
tive validity of empirical temperament test keys 
in predicting. student achievement in psychology. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 341-348.—Items of Gough's 
Hr and Taylor's MAS scales were analyzed for pre- 
dicting achievement in introductory psychology. A 
new empirical key based on this analysis was found 
to be a better predictor of achievement in introductory 
psychology for another sample than the Hr scale. 
In other psychology courses, however, it was found to 
be a less valid predictor. —AM. Murphy. 


i 53) than did measures of 
attitudes toward study.—T. Е. Newland. 


П Correlation 
of the study habits score on the inventory and first- 


term grade average was —.257, but it had low inter- 
correlations with other predictor variables. Item 
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analysis was undertaken to Suggest means of improv- 
ing the instrument—M. Murphy. 


6904. Clark, Selby G. (Brigham Young U.) The 
Rorschach and academic achievement. Personnel 
guid. J., 1958, 36, 339-341.—The addition of a mul- 
tiple choice group Rorschach test did not significantly 
improve the multiple correlation prediction of the 
ACE Psychological examination and the Purdue 
English Test.—G. S. Speer. 


6905. College Entrance Examination Board Col- 
lege Board score reports. Princeton, N. J.: Author, 
1958. 31 p. $.50.—“This booklet is addressed to sec- 
ondary school administrators, guidance officers and 
teachers.” It provides information relevant to the 
interpretation of College Board test scores. Data on 
the reliability of these tests are presented. A separate 
interpretive leaflet for use by students is provided— 

Шеп. 


6906. Drasgow, James. (U. Buffalo) Psycho- 
logical-test construction applied to final exams. 
J. higher Educ., 1958, 29, 46-47.— Do marks of stu- 
dents on final examinations differ significantly from 
marks obtained on quizzes during the term? A study 
of marks in social Science, natural science, and hu- 
manities showed no significant difference. Contin- 
gency coefficients varied from .80 to .89, as high as the 
reliability coefficients of many psychological tests.— 
M. Murphy. 


6907. Educational Testing Service. Selecting an 
achievement test: Principles and procedures. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Author, 1958, 32 p.—This 
free pamphlet, which was prepared by Martin R. Katz, 
is designed to assist educators in the selection, use, 
and interpretation of achievement tests. The basic 
concepts of validity, reliability, and norms are re- 
viewed in the first part. The second part points out 
that tests are to be used in relation to the school 
population studied, the curriculum, the over-all pur- 
Poses of the testing, and the utilization of the test 
Scores. An appendix lists the addresses of 23 test 
publishers.—S. О. Roberts. 


6908. Feinberg, Henry, & Moscovitch, Edward. 
(Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Detroit, 
Mich.) Achievement on the Stanford Achievement 
Test of children in difficult own home situations 
compared with children placed out of the home. 
J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 67-80.—The Ss were children 
from the following 4 groups: living at home but re- 
ferred to a guidance agency, in home for socially 
maladjusted, foster home, and orphan home. A pre- 
vious study dealt with comparisons of the last 3 
groups on the Stanford Achievement Test; in the 
Study they are compared with the 113 children of the 
normal home group. Average subtest scores and 
inter-subtest correlations for the 4 groups are pre- 
sented and compared. In addition, several brief case 
studies of Ss from the normal home group are given. 


.—E. Е. Gardner, 


6909. Fels, William C. Articulation between 
School and college. Educ, Rec., 1958, 39, 110-112.— 
Before 1900 “there was a close, if not an exact, rela- 
tionship between school and college programs." This 
articulation was disrupted by the broadening of sec- 
ondary education, Resulting reforms led to the estab- 
lishment of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The development of IQ tests, classification tests, and 
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scholastic aptitude tests demonstrated that aptitude 
correlated higher with college grades than any pattern 
of preparation. This was misinterpreted to mean that 
preparation did not matter. Under stimulus from the 
Ford Foundation, study has begun of advanced place- 
ment programs placing more emphasis on improved 
curricula in secondary schools.—W. W. Meissner. 


6910. Fink, Joseph. (RAND Corp.) Collecting 
and quantifying social participation information. 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 417-419.—From a ques- 
tionnaire study of 1221 college freshmen, judges 
created a weighted scale for organizational participa- 
tion. The numerical score was found to be signifi- 
cantly related to other measures of achievement and 
adjustment.—G. S. Speer. 


6911. Gebhart, G. Gary, & Hoyt, Donald P. 
(Kansas State Coll.) Personality needs of under- 
and overachieving freshmen. J. appl. Psychol., 
1958, 42, 125-128.—240 freshmen classified into 12 
groups (over- vs. underachievement; high, average, 
or low ability; engineering, arts, or sciences) were 
compared on the Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule. Significant differences were found for each 
classification dimension.—P. Ash. 


6912. Gee, Helen H., & Nourse, E. Shepley. 
(Eds. Problems in medical student selection: 
Report of first national meeting of Continuing 
Group on Student Evaluation. Evanston, Ill.: Ass. 
Amer, Medical Colleges, 1958. 111, 60.—The follow- 
ing original papers are included: “The Improvements 
of Selection by Means of Research with Psychological 
Tests" (W. W. Morris), *Further Development of 
the Medical College Admission Test" (Dora E. 
Damrin), ‘Validity Coefficient, Grades, and Test 
Scores” (Helen H. Gee). A summary of the group 
discussions is included, with list of participants.— 
J. Т. Cowles. 


6913. Grant, Donald L., & Caplan, Nathan. 
(Western Reserve U.) Studies in the reliability of 
the short-answer essay examination. J. educ. Res., 
1957, 51, 109-116.—An examination of 40 items, 20 
classified as factual and 20 as comprehension items, 
was independently scored by 2 scorers using a 2, 1, or 
0 score for each question. Reliability was higher for 
the factual questions, but satisfactory for the com- 
prehension items as well.—M. Murphy. 


6914. Habel, Elmer A. (Pensacola Junior Coll.) 
Implications arising out of students’ errors. J. 
higher Educ., 1958, 29, 81-88.— The Mathematics 
Power Test devised by the author is described. It 
avoids the usual multiple-choice form, emphasizes abil- 
ity to follow directions, corresponds as nearly as pos- 
sible to real situations in mathematics, and is a power 
rather than a timed test to avoid penalizing the con- 
siderate and the methodical.—M. Murphy. 


6915. Hall, Olive A. (UCLA) An evaluation 
of achievement in social and family relationships. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 204-208.— Pre- and post- 
test results on 177 students taking a family relations 
course and on 56 not taking such a course are re- 
ported. A significant difference is reported between 
the final test scores of the 2 groups. Greatest gain 
between pre- and posttest scores obtained in schools 
having pupils whose "intelligence quotients were low. 
.. . The children of fathers employed in the profes- 
sional or managerial occupations tended to score 
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higher than did" those of fathers otherwise employed. 
— Г.Е. Newland. 


6916. Hountras, Peter Timothy. (U. Michigan) 
The relationship between student load and achieve- 
ment. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 355-360.—Analysis of 
the work of foreign students in the Graduate School 
of the University of Michigan indicated that a heavy 
schedule was not the major reason for their academic 
difficulties. The weaker students, in fact, attempted 
and earned fewer hours, particularly during the early 
terms of their residence.—M. Murphy. 


6917. Jensen, Vern H. (Brigham Young U,) 
Influence of personality traits on academic success, 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 497-500.—By means of 
ACE scores and grades 458 college freshmen were 
grouped as achieving and nonachieving students of 
low scholastic ability, and achieving and nonachieving 
students of high scholastic ability. The groups were 
compared in terms of MMPI mean scores. It is 
concluded that students of low scholastic ability are 
at a disadvantage in nonintellectual areas of college 
life. Gifted students have fewer adjustment problems 
than other students.—G. S. Speer. 


6918. Jensen, Vern H., & Clark, Monroe H. 
(Brigham Young U.) A prediction study of Co- 
operative English Test scores. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 635-636.— The total score of the Cooperative 
English Test and the mechanics of expression score 
correlated highly with first year college grades. Read- 
ing comprehension and effectiveness of expression 
scores did not appear to contribute substantially to 
prediction.—G. S. Speer. OU 

6919. Kausler, D. Н. & Little, N. D. (U 
Arkansas) The BIS Dependency Scale and grades 
in psychology courses. J. counsel, Psychol., 1957, 
4, 322-323.—Dependency scores were found to be sig- 
nificantly related to achievement. The relationship is 
curvilinear.—M. M. Reece. 

6920. Klett, Shirley Louise. The Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule and academic achieve- 
ment. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1490-1491.— 
Abstract. 

6921. Leton, Donald А. (UCLA) _ Analysis of 
high school General Educational Development 
Test scores. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 214-218.— 
The.GED part and total scores of 612 persons taking 
the test or having their test scores sent in to the 
Veterans’ Training Service for the St. Paul, Minn., 
public schools were found to differ significantly from 
the high school norms for the test of effectiveness of 
expression, and of readings in the natural sciences. 
The former were significantly lower and the latter 
significantly higher than the average for the battery. 
Implications regarding interpretation of non-high 
school scores and regarding the secondary curriculum 
and guidance are indicated —T. E. Newland. 

6922. North, R. D. Report forms for making 
graphical summaries of the results of aptitude 
and achievement tests used in the bureau program. 
Educ. rec. Bull., 1958, No. 71. 59-64.—The author 
illustrates and discusses recommended graphical score 
summaries for records on individual pupils and 
touches briefly on problems of score profile interpreta- 
tion.—H. H. Gee. ua BORA 

6923. No Robert D. e interpretation с 
Otis Aur tote Mental Ability Test IQ's in 
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relation to Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ’s, ACE scores, 
and independent school norms. Educ. rec. Bull., 
1958, No. 71. 47-54.—Scores based on Otis tests 
administered to pupils in Grades 4-12 are compared 
with scores on the Kuhlmann-Anderson and ACE, 
The number of pupils per grade ranged from 156 to 
257. Correlations between the Otis and the other 2 
tests range from .74 to .85. Otis scores tend to run 
lower than scores on the other instruments. “Соп- 
sideration of the relatively low ceilings of the Otis 
tests led to the inference that these tests have rather 
limited usefulness with pupils of very superior abil- 
ity.” Tables are provided giving Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son and ACE scores equivalent to the Otis scores in 
Grades 4-12.—H. Н. Gee. 


6924. Schachoy, G. R. (Rome State School, Rome, 
N. Y.) A study of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test results of educable girls in residence at the 
Rome State School. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
622-624.— The present paper is part of a larger study 
dealing with the degree to which all educable children 
at the Rome State School show differences in ac- 
ademic achievement and the degree to which these 
differences are related to their clinical classification, 
—V. M. Staudt. 


6925. Smith, Kendon. (17. North Carolina) An 
investigation of the use of "double-choice" items 
in testing achievement. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 387- 
389.—Experimentation with double-choice as con- 
trasted with conventional multiple-choice items is de- 
Scribed. Tests constructed of such items are preferred 
by students, are much more easily written, and have 
satisfactory reliability.—M. Murphy. 

6926. Sopchak, Andrew L. (Memorial Center 
for Cancer and Allied Disease, NYC) Prediction 
of college performance by commonly used tests. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 194-197. —Compared with 
the usual single predictive measures of college GPA, 
single Rorschach variables predict academic perform- 
ance poorly. Only M had, for 356 freshmen, a very 
significant (.24) tetrachoric correlation.—L, B, 
Heathers. 


1958, No. 71. 55-56.—Spearman-Brown reliabilities 
of 3 earlier forms of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test are compared with 3 revised forms of the test 


oS eR the same levels as the older forms.—H. H. 
ee. 

6928. Trapp, E. Philip, & Kausler, Donald H. 
(U. Arkansas) Test anxiety level and goal-setting 
behavior. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 31-34.—In 
a study dealing with high and low anxiety groups 
and goal-setting behavior, among the findings was the 
result that the low anxiety group among an S popula- 
tion of college students expressed higher goal-setting 
behavior than those Ss revealing high anxiety—A, J. 
Bachrach. 

6929. Traxler, Arthur E. Further note on the 
reliability of the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
tests with independent school pupils. Educ, rec, 
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Bull, 1958, No. 71. 57-58.—The Lorge-Thorndike 
tests were administered to pupils in kindergarten 
through grade 3 and grades 5 through grade 8, the 
number per grade ranging from 20 to 47. “In sum. 
mary, these small studies offer some evidence that 
reasonably reliable measurement of the intelligence of 
independent school pupils may be obtained from the 
Lorge-Thorndike tests through the use of Level 1 in 
the kindergarten, Level 3 in grades 3-5, either Level 
3 or Level 4 in grade 6, and Level 4 in grades 7 and 8, 
The reliability of Level 2 for independent. school 
pupils in grades 2 and 3 remains in serious doubt."— 
H. H. Gee. 


6930. Traxler, Arthur E., Hayes, Eleanor, et al. 
Summary of test results. Educ. rec. Bull., 1958, 
No. 71. 1-46.—Distributions and brief summary - 
comments present the results of administering various 
forms of the following tests to pupils in 317 inde- 
pendent grade and secondary schools: American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, Secondary 
Education Board Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
Gates Primary Reading Tests, Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Survey Section, Traxler Silent Reading Test, 
lowa Silent Reading Tests, Stanford Achievement 
Tests, Lincoln Intermediate Spelling Tests, Harrison- 
Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles, Cooperative Col- 
lege Ability Test, Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, 
and Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests. The 
statistical results, based on a total of 91,180 tests, are 
reported in 41 tables of score distributions, generally 
broken down by school grade, accompanied by easy- 
to-decipher indications of median scores. Many of 
the tables include comparative information about 
public school norms and independent school medians 
Obtained in past years. The authors conclude that 
their results in general "indicate a trend toward 
higher capacity for school learning and some improve- 
ment in reading and spelling ability among inde- 
pendent school pupils."—. H. Gee. 


6931. Tuddenham, Read D., Davis, Louis; Davi- 
son, Leslie, & Schindler, Richard. (U. California) 
An experimental group version for school children 
of the progressive matrices. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 30. 

6932. Tyler, Louise L. (Chicago Teachers Coll.) 
Brief notes for an advanced level test in education. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 383-386.— Specifications for 
such a test include 2 areas: content and behavior. As 
an example specifications related to "behavioral as- 
pects of the individual learner" are outlined.—M. 
Murphy. 

6933. Valin, Е. Sélection des candidats à l'école 
supérieure des géometriques et topographes. [Se- 
lection of candidates for the advanced school of 
geometry and topography.] BINOP, 1958, 14, 5-12. 
— High rate of attrition in advanced school suggests 
the need for equitable means of choosing students for 
the few available places. The problem points up the 
general problem of using tests for prognostic pur- 
poses. Tests used have included group tests of general 
aptitude and specific achievement drawn from philos- 
ophy and Science, speed tests of visualization and 
Space perception, and general culture tests covering 
broad areas. The use of tests is evaluated against the 
criteria of academic success at the end of the first and 
second years. Tests of this type are useful even in à 
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highly selected population. It is recognized, however, 
that many factors affect their validity. There would 
be less error if, in addition to group test, each can- 
didate were examined individually. These examina- 
tions might also provide a basis for individualizing 
instruction—F. M. Douglass. 

6934. Vinegard, Edwin E. (Panhandle Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical Coll.) A longitudinal study of 
the relationship of Differential Aptitude Test 
scores with college success. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 413-416—A study of 2 groups of high 
school students indicates that scores on the DAT, 
obtained at the high school freshman level, are signifi- 
cantly related to subsequent college grades. Sex dif- 
ferences and differential test patterns are discussed. 
—G. S. Speer. 

6935. West, Doral N. (U. North Dakota) Re- 
ducing chance in test selection. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 420-421.—The Kent EGY and the vocab- 
ulary section of the Gates Reading Survey should be 
used as screening devices, with the initial interview, 
for more objective planning of individual testing pro- 
grams.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also Abstracts 5077, 5133, 6042, 6264, 6856) 
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6936, Bartky, John A. (Stanford U.) The na- 
ture of teaching method. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 58, 
199-203.— Throughout the history of education, theory 
and practice have defined varying roles for the teacher 
in interaction with pupils. The teacher may be direc- 
tive, may adopt a permissive attitude, or a laissez faire 
policy, The author analyzes each of these methods in 
considerable detail and quotes personal experiences. 
He concludes that direction, permissiveness, and lais- 
sez faire, are all portions of the same continuum. 
There are as many possible educational approaches 
as there are points on the continuum. Each has its 
own unique uses and the adequate teacher employs all. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

6937. Burroughs, G. E. R. (U. Birmingham) 
A study of interview in the selection of students 
for teacher training. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 
28, 37-46.—Candidates for admission to a one-year 
post-graduate course in education were interviewed by 
small panels of lecturers from the department, and 
rated on 15 items. Analysis revealed 3 factors: a 
factor based on the appearance and manner of the 
candidate, a factor based on judgments of his intel- 
lectual maturity and ability to express himself, a factor 
based on several personality traits judged important 
to teaching. When correlated with subsequent teach- 
ing marks, it appeared that the first 2 factors were 
most predictive of teaching ability.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

6938. Chesarek, Eleanor. (Western Washington 
Coll.) Specialists: Findings concerning their em- 
ployment and ways of thinking. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1957, 8, 209-213.—Q uestionnaire replies returned by 
40 California elementary school districts and by 31 
extra-California school districts indicated music spe- 
cialists significantly the most commonly employed in 
both samplings, with 21 different specialists listed in 
9 different curricular areas. Both groups regarded 
"the position of school psychologist as the top need in 
the future employment of specialists.” In regard to 
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the ways in which such specialists worked or could 
work with other school personnel, the California 
group gave first place to workshops for teachers, 
while the non-California group gave preference to 
“combination direct work with children in the class- 
Too and group work with teachers."—T. E. New- 
and. 

6939. Gage, N. L. (U. Illinois) Explorations 
in teachers’ perceptions of pupils. J. teach, Educ., 
1958, 9, 97-101.—A report of a number of studies on 
teacher perceptions of pupils is reviewed. On the 
basis of a number of studies, the correlations between 
the accuracy of teacher perceptions of pupils and pupil 
ratings of teacher effectiveness were not significantly 
different from zero. "If one is willing to attribute 
validity to our measures of accuracy as indices of the 
teachers' understanding of pupils and to our pupil 
ratings as indices of teacher behavior, it appears that 
‘understanding,’ is unrelated to effectiveness." —E. M. 
Bower. 


6940. Gronlund, Norman E., & Whitney, Algard 
P. (U. Illinois) The relation between teachers' 
judgments of pupils’ sociometric status and intel- 
ligence. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 58, 264-268.—26 fourth- 
grade classrooms in Springfield, Illinois, averaging 30 
pupils each, a total of 396 boys and 381 girls were in- 
cluded in the study. Teachers were requested to make 
judgments of the sociometric status and intelligence 
of their pupils. Pupils were asked to choose 5 class- 
mates for seating companions. Teachers ranked 
pupils as they thought classmates were accepted. 
Analysis of data are presented and results are dis- 
cussed.—S. M. Amatora. 

6941. Heikkinen, Váinó. Comments on the de- 
velopment of teachers-in-training. Ann. Acad. Sci. 
fenn., Ser. B., 1957, 112, 73 p.—This study is con- 
nected with, and forms a part of, a research project 
which involved a many-sided investigation of potential 
teachers in Finland; and a follow-up study of those 
admitted, through the training period and up to the 
first years in service. A positive correlation (+ .76) 
was noted between the scores on the MTAT and the 
measure of general ability in teaching. Attitude tests, 
it was found, are not capable in their present form of 
development of effecting adequate discrimination 
among potential teachers. Marks given in practice 
teaching frequently bear a low correlation to actual 
success in service. In considering the admission of 
potential teachers to training institutions the estab- 
lishing of “minimum requirements" should be con- 
sidered carefully, and the cases on the lower end of the 
rating scale should be made the subject of particular 
investigation as important special cases,—P. D. Leedy. 

6942. Hirning, L. Clovis. (Columbia U.) Func- 
tions of a school psychiatrist. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1958, 59, 211-224.— The qualifications and functions 
of a school psychiatrist are suggested. The emphasis 
should be on prevention.—H. K. Moore. 

6943. Lennon, L.]. (U. Scranton) How do we 
select teachers at the local level. J. teach. Educ., 
1958, 9, 51-53.—Application blanks with photographs, 
personal interviews, and oral and written examina- 
tions are most frequently used as techniques of teacher 
selection. “Written tests of a psychological nature 
are regarded as being of considerable value but cannot 
replace the interview, conference and credential de- 
vices to measure those intangibles of personality which 
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are believed to be so important in teaching pro- 
ficiency."—E. M. Bower. 


6944. Levin, Harry; Hilton, Thomas L., & Leid- 
erman, Gloria F. (Cornell U.) Studies of teacher 
behavior. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 81-91.—8 major 
studies of the Harvard Teacher Education Research 
Project are summarized. The studies reported are as 
follows: Relation of the Behavior of Teachers to the 
Productive Behavior of their Pupils, Prediction of 
Classroom Behavior of Student Teachers, Authori- 
tarianism in Teaching, Influence of Alternatives on 
Problem Solving, Ego-Involvement in Teaching, In- 
terests of Teachers, Factors Related to Withdrawal 
from Teaching, and Differences between Student 
Elementary and Secondary School Teachers. The 8 
related studies grew out of evaluations of teacher 
training programs. A major area explored was the 
evaluation of teaching effectiveness.—E. F. Gardner. 


6945. McKeachie, W. J., & Solomon, Daniel. 
(U. Michigan) Student ratings of instructors: A 
validity study. J. educ. Res. 1958, 51, 379-382 
Instructors in a multisection course in introductory 
psychology were rated by their students. This rank- 
ing was correlated with their rank in number of stu- 
dents going on to advanced courses. Data for 5 
semesters were studied; for 2 semesters significant 
correlations were found.—M. Murphy. 


6946. Maves, Harold J. (Public Schools, Rich- 
mond, Calif.) Contrasting levels of performance 
in parent-teacher conferences. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 
58, 219-224.—When criticisms of parent-teacher con- 
ferences are based on the characteristics of confer- 
ences representing low-level performance, it is clear 
that the criticisms are justified. The lack of com- 
munication between the participants and the failure of 
common planning for the child are apparent. The 
author discusses : establishment of rapport, domination 
in low-level conferences, use of illustrations and plans 
for future development, and use of commendation.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


6947. Moray, Joseph. (Bay School, San Lorenzo, 
Calif.) Pupil-teacher conferences. ‘Elem, sch. J., 
1958, 58, 335-336.— Parent-teacher conferences are 
used in many school districts to replace or augment 
report cards. The author discusses: light on spelling 
and subtraction, a look at doubts and distractions, and 
setting a conference schedule—S. M. Amatora, 

6948. Müller-Bek, Hans. Das Berufsmilieu des 
Volksschullehrers. [The working milieu of the 
folkschool teacher.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 50-62. 
—School teaching tends to attract neurotics and to 
bring out neurotic characteristics. The elementary 
teacher must act as a suppressor of feelings, he lacks 
the satisfaction of turning out a well-defined product, 
and he must judge his students according to fractional 
accomplishments rather than as integrated, whole 
persons. Freud’s findings suggest the possibility of 
a new kind of teacher-student relationship, if the 
"Kafka's Castle" of authorities and requirements 
around the teacher-pupil relationship can ever be 
penetrated.—E. W, Eng. 

6949. Peterson, Carl H. (Athol, Mass.) Seven 
keys to evaluating teacher competence. Ammer. Sch, 
Bd. J., 1958, 136(5), 34-36—A specific and detailed 
definition of 7 essential criteria for evaluation in the 
7 basic areas include: preparation and planning, 
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recognition and provision for individual differences, 
motivation, exhibition of command of subject matter, 
teaching techniques, classroom control, and classroom 
atmosphere. Sample questions used in the study are 
also included—S. M. Amatora. 

6950. Seymour, Harold. Call me doctor! Educ, 
Rec., 1958, 39, 230-234.— The American custom of 
addressing only possessors of the MD degree as 
"Doctor" results in devaluation of the PhD degree, 
The practice of handing out honorary doctorates "like 
lollipops or balloons is a form of academic prostitution 
which cheapens the PhD and hence the legitimate 
title *Doctor.'. . . Those who are doctors and teach- 
ers and PhD's combined should take at least as much 
pride in their title as do physicians." —W. W. 
Meissner. 

6951. Sorenson, A. Garth. (UCLA) Towarda 
rationale for teacher selection. Calif. J. educ. Res., 


1958, 9, 3-7.—Such a rationale can be derived in 
terms of educational philosophy, a concept of the 
nature of the teacher's job, and research evidence on 


how to teach. Assumptions relating to these are 
explored and implications regarding selection of 
teacher-trainees are suggested.—7. E. Newland. 

6952. Stern, George G., & Masling, Joseph M. 
(Syracuse U.)  Unconscious factors in career 
motivation for teaching. Syracuse, New York: 
Syracuse Univer. Psychological Research Center, 
1958. 124 p.—This report describes the develop- 
ment of 3 new "instruments for assessing unconscious 
factors in career motivation among teachers." These 
instruments are deemed "adequate for use in an in- 
vestigation of the relationship between such factors 
and various aspects of the elementary school teaching 
process."—R. Allen. 


(See also Abstracts 6880, 6905) 
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6953. DeBrisson, A., & Legrand, P. Motivations 
du personnel navigant. [Motivations of flight per- 
sonnel.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 175-176.—A 
biographical questionnaire given to 500 student pilots 
indicates that many were motivated by desires to fly, 
to be in the military, to hunt, and to take risks. 
According to a factor analysis, the findings could be 
accounted for by 3 factors: aeronautical aptitude and 
motivation, a “hero complex,” and sociocultural 
milieu.—W, W. Wattenberg. 

Д 6954. Delys, L. Une approche particulière de 
l'analyse de la fonction de sous-officier. [A special 
approach to the analysis of noncommissioned officers 
functions.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 167-173.— 
group discussions were held with Belgian unit 
commanders from which were derived a list of 50 
behavior items, These were rated as to importance by 
14 school commanders, 17 heads of instruction centers, 
and 265 unit commanders, The items were organize 
into 12 structures. Although it was almost impossible 
to define qualities which would enable a noncommis- 
sioned officer to change easily from one arm of service 
to another, it was possible to sketch a function 
Portrait in terms of motivation, general abilities, an 
specific training.—W. W. Wattenberg. 
„6955. Fokkema, S. р. Un systéme de points de 


l'interaction de groupes dans un programme d'éval- 


uation des officers. [A system for grading group 
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interaction in an evaluation program for officers.] 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 177-185.—A modification 
of Bales’ system was used in observing 87 men; one 
observer examined 6 groups totaling 47; another, 5 
groups, totaling 40. Scoring was based on frequency 
tables, and correlations were obtained for the several 
variables on four tasks. General objective results as 
to individual leadership and efficiency showed psycho- 
logical significance; those on sociability were uncer- 
tain. The necessity of using different group tasks 
became clear.—W. W. Wattenberg. 

6956. Gustafson, Herbert W. Research and 
methods of evaluating maintenance proficiency. 
USAF Personnel Train, Res. Cent, tech. Rep., 1958. 
No, 58-6. vii, 9 p.—Exploratory steps were under- 
taken to better the measurement of the performance 
of maintenance personnel by improving testing pro- 
cedures and use of information derived from records 
of job performance. Steps taken were preparation of 
a guidebook on maintenance-performance evaluation, 
statistical re-analyses of proficiency test data, develop- 
ment of 2 projection devices for use in training 
troubleshooters, and study of effects of variations in 
performance-testing procedures, —L. W. Cozan. 


6957. King, Gerald F. (Michigan State U.) The 
age characteristics of Michigan drivers. East 
Lansing, Mich. : Michigan State Univer., 1958. 12 p. 
—A random sample of the 4,000,000 license applica- 
tions in the Michigan Central Driver License File 
resulted in an age distribution ranging from 14 years 
to 92 years with 57% of the sample between the ages 
of 20 years and 44 years. A comparison of this age 
distribution with that of Iowa and the United States 
shows close agreement—S, Yudin. 

6958. Miller, Robert B., & Slebodnick, Edward 
B. Research for experimental investigations of 
transferable skills in electronic maintenance. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech, Rep., 1958, 
No, 58-2. iv, 21 p.—Laboratory-controlled situations 
showed that special training in generalized electronic 
maintenance skills may lead to positive transfer in 
excess of that obtained from training in specific 
maintenance skills. General conclusion was that elec- 
tronic troubleshooting should be taught in a form of 
general strategy based on a series of principles for 
making efficient checks leading to the fault location.— 
L. W. Cozan. 

6959. Nickels, James B., & Renzaglia, Guy A. 
(U. Missouri) Some additional data on the rela- 
tionships between expressed and measured values. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 99-104.—" Through the 
administration of the revised Study of Values and 
two self-rating sheets (one using definitions of the 
six Study of Values scales, the other utilizing related 
occupational titles), data on 76 Ss were obtained and 
analyzed for relationships [between expressed and 
measured values]. On the basis of group and most 
intra-individual correlations, Ss seem to have a rela- 
tively significant awareness of their measured values, 
Nevertheless, individuals vary considerably in the 
similarity between their expressed and measured 
values—from near perfect correspondence to complete 
reversal.”—P, Ash. 

‚ 6960. Peters, G. A., & Lees, M. Better incen- 
tives for scientific personnel. Personnel, 1958, 34, 
59-62.—“Though it is a matter of dispute whether 
high morale and job satisfaction are actually con- 
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ducive to high productivity, the findings of this study 
would seem to indicate that a better incentive system 
could materially assist in improving the performance 
of research scientists. Since monetary inducements 
alone were not found sufficient to guarantee high pro- 
duction among the scientists surveyed, more effective 
use of other incentives is indicated."—V. M. Staudt. 

6961. Yoder, Dale; Непетап, Н. G., Jr., Turn- 
bull, John G., & Stone, C. Harold. Handbook of 
personnel management and labor relations. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. v.p. $12.50.—The prob- 
lems of handling the major functions of personnel and 
labor relations are dealt with by combining theoretical, 
technical, and practical material. There are 25 chap- 
ters, each paged separately. Topics include selection, 
placement, training, communications, morale, job rat- 
ing, health and safety, record keeping, and industrial 
relations research. Problems arising in the various 
areas are analyzed and how-to-do-it solutions are 
presented. There are references to original source 
material, but the writing is in simple terms in an 
attempt to give quick answers to the problems of prac- 
tical manpower management.—C. С. Browne. 


(See also Abstract 5917) 
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6962. Adams, Jack A. (USAF Personnel & Train- 
ing Research Center, Randolph AFB, Tex.) Some 
considerations in the design and use of dynamic 
flight simulators. USAF Personnel Train, Res, 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-51. v, 25 p.—Certain 
present-day, whole-task and part-task simulators are 
examined in relation to stated proficiency measure- 
ment and training criteria. The experimental litera- 
ture on transfer of training is surveyed and related to 
fidelity-of-simulation problems.—R. V. Hamilton. 

6963. Auclair, Giles Armand. A personal his- 
tory inventory for the selection of newspaper 
retail advertising salesmen. Dissertation Abstr, 
1958, 18, 2196.—Abstract. 

6964. Austin, J. Dean, & Holloway, Robert G. 
Operational feasibility tryout of the experience 
record, form x-4. USAF Personnel Train, Res. 
Cent. develpm. Rep, 1957, No. 57-32. v, 9 p—4 
groups of approximately 1000 male airmen each were 
used to evaluate the efficiency in processing time of 
this device for identification of trained specialists in 
the selection and classification program. 2 groups 
were given this experience record prior to the classi- 
fication interview, the third group was given only a 
biographical questionnaire, and the fourth group was 
given only the classification interview. It was con- 
cluded that this experience record could be used 
effectively in an all-out mobilization when a classifi- 
cation interview would be infeasible. However, its 
use is inefficient in conjunction with the interview, as 
in the operational conditions in existence when this 
study was made.—4. Plankey. : 

6965. Balint, Michael. Die psychotherapeutische 
Ausbildung des Medizinstudenten. [The psycho- 
therapeutic training of the medical student. ] Psyche, 
Heidel., 1958, 12, 73-80.—Outline of training in psy- 
chotherapy for medical students selected on the basis 
of aptitude, maturity, and stability. This group would 
receive training in techniques, while the others would 
receive a general introduction only—E. W. Eng. . 
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6966. Baumgarten, Franziska. Berufs und sozial- 
psychologische Untersuchungen bei Arbeitern. 
[Studies in occupational and social psychology among 
workers.] Zurich, Switzerland: Rascher Verlag, 
1956. 150 p. SFr. 16.30.—Attitudes towards work 
and other values and sentiments were investigated 
among the 96 apprentices on the payroll of a large 
Swiss manufacturing plant. The schedule consisted 
of: (a) a list of 430 general book titles; (b) 290 titles 
covering occupational and technical literature; (c) a 
large collection of proverbs and maxims about work, 
making a living, and outlook on life; (d) Porteus 
mazes and J. W. Hug's (projective) test of phantasy. 
Results of the proverbs test are reported in greatest 
detail approvals and rejections with justifying state- 
ments "provided valuable insights into the apprentice's 
attitude towards success and the prevailing social 
order.” This instrument was designed mainly to 
differentiate between work orientation and social 
orientation. However, an unexpected strong trend of 
concern about “purposive conduct” was also found. 
The schedule is recommended for employment assess- 
ment and studies of group attitude. The latter appli- 
cation is illustrated by means of comparable data 
obtained in France.—4, Kapos. 


6967. Berger, R. M., Guilford, J. P., & Christen- 
sen, P. R. (U. Southern California) A factor- 
analytic study of. planning abilities. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1957, 71(6) (Whole No. 435), 31 p.—^The 
purpose of this study was to isolate and define the 
abilities involved in planning performances." A 
group of 364 USAF air crew trainees were tested 
using a battery of 52 tests designed to test 6 hypo- 
theses. The results of the investigation "support the 
hypothesis that in planning we should find a large 
number of primary abilities involved. Of the factors 
found in this investigation, four are new and seem to 
be unique to planning tests, They are the abilities of 
ordering, elaboration, perceptual foresight, and con- 
ceptual foresight."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6968. Birney, Robert C. (Amherst Col.) The 
achievement motive and task performance: A 
aeo en dnb: J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 133- 


6969. Borislow, Bernard. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS) and fakability. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 
22-27.—19 Ss took the EPPS under Standard condi- 
tions; 2 weeks later, 6 retested under standard condi- 
tions, 6 were asked for socially desirable responses, 
and 7 for personally desirable responses. [t was 
found that "the EPPS can be faked" under both sets 
of instructions, and that "the consistency score and 
the profile stability coefficient are not adequate indices 
of inventory fakability."—P, Ash, 


6970. Briggs, George E, Fitts, Paul M, & 
Bahrick, Harry P. Transfer effects from a single 
to a double integral tracking system. USAF Per- 
sonnel Train, Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-135. 
viii, 17 p—As a second in a series investigating 
training devices utilization for skill development in 
flying modern interceptor-type aircraft, description is 
given of training effectiveness of a simplified version 
of a tracking system, in terms of performance follow- 
ing training. 4 AFROTC Ohio State University 
student groups were trained on a system similar to 
an operational tracking system (F-86D АП Weather 
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Intercepter with its E series fire-control radar). The 
results indicated that deletion of an important system 
transformation permits significant savings in {һе 
amount of training required on the total System, 
Training on the final, more complex, complete task 
device is still required.—4. Plankey. 


6971. Brokaw, Leland D., & Burgess, George б. 
Development of Airman Classification Battery 
AC-2A. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-1. vi, 38 p.—This report describes 
the current airman classification test battery. The 
steps in the development of test and the difficulties in- 
volved in such a program are discussed. This test 
requires one day for administration, yields 11 aptitude 
and 3 biographical inventory scores which are dif- 
ferentially weighted into 5 aptitude indices, and has 
reliabilities for the 5 indices ranging from .87 to .93 
Appendices describe test content, validities, and cor- 
relations with the predecessor classification test bat- 
tery.—B. O. Hartman. 


6972. Bryan, Glenn L., Rigney, Joseph W., & 
Van Horn, Charles. (U. Southern California) An 
evaluation of three types of information for sup- 
plementing knowledge of results in a training 
technique. U. Sth, Calif. Elect. Personnel Res. tech. 
Rep., 1957, No. 19. iv, 23 p.—Relative effectiveness 
of 3 different kinds of explanations (correct defini- 
tion, reason why alternative was correct or incorrect, 
probable consequences of action represented by alter- 
native) when employed in multiple-choice trainer 
format was investigated. "Analysis of the data re- 
vealed that significant learning occurred as a result 
of the one-hour training session with all of the à 
types of explanations employed. No one type of ex- 
d was found to be superior.” 17 references. 
—P. Ash. 


6973. Buchanan, Paul C. (Republic Aviation 
Corp.) Factors making for effective supervisory 
training. Personnel, 1958, 34, 46-53.—“This article 
presents the findings from the third part of a program 
Which attempted to (1) design and conduct an em- 
ployee-development project to help first-line super- 
visors improve their job performance in specified 
respects; (2) devise and apply a criterion for de- 
termining the extent to which the project accom- 
plished its goals; and (3) find not what contributed 
to any effectiveness the program had.” As a result 
of the study the author reports the following: “1. 
What trainees say at the end of a training course 
about its usefulness has some validity. 2. The en- 
vironment in which the trainee works influences the 
usefulness of a training course to him. It is impor- 
tant for the training staff to work with the superiors 
of those who are to take the training, both to insure 
understanding of and agreement on training objec- 
tives and the selection of people who are to attend. 
3. The small training group is a factor influencing the 
effectiveness of the workshop, but the study con- 
tributes only speculation concerning what is im- 
portant to the effectiveness of the small group. 
The course proved to be effective in improving the 
Supervisory practices of engineers and physical scien- 
tists as well as of other occupational groups. 5. Under 
ordinary conditions, a program lasting for at least 
three days and evenings, or four days, offers mini- 
mum effectiveness in human relations training."— 
V. M. Staudt, 
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6974. Campbell, Joel Tillman, Jr. Qualities 
necessary for success as an army officer: An ob- 
verse factor analysis of officer opinion. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 644-645.—Abstract. 


6975. Chase, Wilton P. Development and analy- 
sis of a proficiency test for identification of on-the- 
job training needs. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-28. x, 40 p.—To de- 
velop written proficiency tests for mechanics to iden- 
tify the specific needs of individuals for further train- 
ing; procedures were formulated for definition of test 
content, organization of test content into job areas, 
and revision of the test based on results from a pre- 
liminary administration. From analyses of the final 
operational form of the examination it was found that 
reliability coefficients for the 7 area tests ranged from 
.71 to .88 (median = .84), the intercorrelations of the 
area tests ranged from .04 to .89 (median — .32), and 
the tests had a median correlation of about .50 with 
other indicators of mechanic proficiency.—H. P. 
Kelley. 


6976. Chorness, M. H., & Nottelmann, D. N. 
(USAF Personnel & Training Research Center, 
Lackland AFB, Tex.) The prediction of creativity 
among Air Force civilian employees. USAF Per- 
sonnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-36. 
viii, 24 p.—65 civilian employees at Lackland Air 
Force Base were identified as recipients of monetary 
awards for ideas submitted im conjunction with the 
Air Force suggestion program. These employees 
were administered a battery of tests which has been 
developed by Guilford for the purpose of measuring 
creative thinking. The tests used in this study have 
been found, in earlier research by Guilford, to identify 
factorial dimensions of Ideational Fluency, Origi- 
nality, Spontaneous Flexibility, Redefinition, and Sen- 
sitivity to Problems. This group of employees also 
completed the Personal Data Questionnaire, a test 
containing items relevant to hobbies, family life, and 
classroom factors, which, it was hypothesized, should 
be related to the development of creative ability. The 
authors concluded neither the 5 creativity factor com- 
posites nor the 3 parts of the Personal Data Ques- 
tionnaire differentiated the 2 groups at the .05 level of 
significance, although one test of the Sensitivity to 
Problems dimension came very close to this level of 
confidence. 30 references. —R; V. Hamilton. 


6977. Christal, Raymond E., & Krumboltz, John 
D. Prediction of first semester criteria at the Air 
Force Academy. USAF Personnel. Train. Res. Cent. 
develpm. Rep. 1957, No. 57-17. v, 5 p.—Measures 
used to select the Air Force Academy class of 1959 
were evaluated using first semester grades as criteria. 
The predictors were the 1955 AF Officer Qualifying 
Test (AFOQT), several Educational Testing Serv- 
ice College Entrance Examination Board aptitude and 
achievement tests, and several miscellaneous predic- 
tors. Intercorrelations were obtained of predictors 
and criteria for both the 271 selected cadets complet- 
ing the first semester and for the 2610 physically 
qualified applicants. The results indicated that the 
predictors were highly successful in predicting the 
first semester course grades. The reported validities 
for the selected cadets should be considered conserva- 
tive estimates due to the restricted range of talent.— 
A, Plankey. 
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6978. Congdon, Robert G., & Jervis, Frederick 
M. (U. New Hampshire) A different approach to 
interest profiles. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 50-57. 
—Using the successful completion of a course of study 
as a basis, 4 criterion groups were established for the 
California Occupational Interest Inventory. Sig- 
nificantly different group profiles were obtained and 
a method for computing a weighted average deviation 
for an individual was developed.—2M. M. Reece. 


6979, Daniel, Robert S., Eason, Robert G. & 
Dick, R. Dale. A map-match method for the as- 
sessment of navigator performance in radar bomb- 
ing. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-114. vi, 16 p.—A detailed descrip- 
tion is given of a method of analyzing radar films; 
this technique was developed to satisfy the need for 
assessment of the display identification task which is 
a part of the radar bombing problem. The method 
is appropriate for the assessment of the process of 
learning what to look for (target study), positive 
recognition during the bomb run (target identifica- 
tion), and appropriate utilization of this information 
in cross hair placement. Details of the microfilm 
reader are given, and procedures for the production 
of required materials are specified.—H. P. Kelley, 


6980. Das, Rhea S. Recommendations for per- 
sonnel selection in India based on the British 
selection methods in the civil service and industry. 
Sankyà, 1957, 17, 385-392.—18 references. 


6981. Davies, D. R. (Columbia U.) Selection 
and development of research managers. Personnel, 
1958, 34, 42-50.— The author points out that current 
methods of selecting research managers fail to recog- 
nize the unusual combination of qualities needed for 
success in this job which has a dual nature. It is 
emphasized that “no development program can suc- 
ceed unless the basic requirements of the job—a suf- 
ficiently high level of intelligence and the interests 
and behavior patterns associated with success in man- 
agement—have been met.” —V. M. Staudt. 


6982. Decker, Robert L. (West Virginia U.) 
A study of the value of the Owens-Bennett Me- 
chanical Comprehension Test (Form CC) as a 
measure of the qualities contributing to success- 
ful performance as a supervisor of technical opera- 
tions in an industrial organization. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 42, 50-53.—For 253 technical supervisors, 
scores on the Owens-Bennett were correlated with 
supervisory performance ratings. Тһе correlation 
was .074. The test was item-analyzed, and rescored 
for items correlating significantly with the criterion. 
The score on these items correlated .31 with the cri- 
terion. The median item was missed by 1396 of the 
group.—P. Ash. 

6983. Dusek, E. Ralph. Standardization of tests 
of gross motor performance. USA Qm. Res. 
Engng. Cent. Environ. Protect. Res, Dev. tech. Rep., 
1958, EP-81. iv, 43 p.—A series of performance tests 
have been given to a group of military-age men to 
obtain norms and to study the interrelationships 
among the tests, These tests were designed for use 
in evaluating the effects of clothing restriction. The 
results indicate that the tests will be useful in evalu- 
ating prototype clothing and equipment. The data 
presented are of value to Quartermaster Corps and 
other Defense Department equipment designers con- 
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cerned with the planning of control layouts for man- 
operated equipment. 


6984. Edwards, Nathan D. Performance analy- 
sis. Advanc. Mgmt., 1958, 23(1), 24-25.—A rela- 
tively simple approach to the problem of determining 
the effectiveness of manpower utilization is briefly 
described. The 2 major facets of the approach in- 
volved are termed the “Integrated Reporting System” 
and the “Performance Analysis System.”—A. A. Can- 
field. 


6985. Egbert, Robert L., Meeland, Tor., Cline, 
Victor B., Forgy, Edward W. Spickler, Martin 
W., & Brown, Charles. Fighter 1: A study of ef- 
fective and ineffective combat. HumRRO S, ‘pec. 
Rep. 1958, No. 13. viii, 87 p.—A battery of tests 
for United States servicemen in Korean combat re- 
vealed leadership and masculinity as the main traits 
distinguishing fighters from nonfighters. Fighters 
also scored higher in physique and health, emotional 
stability, “doer syndrome,” stable home life, socio- 
economic level, peer acceptance, responsibility and 
tolerance, and cognitive and motor performance. Pre- 
diction of fighter quality is considered feasible—R, 
Tyson. 


6986. Ellis, Douglas S. Research on general 
skills and concepts in electronic maintenance train- 
ing. USAF Personnel Train, Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 58-4. vi, 19 p.—Techniques for identify- 
ing general training content and its effective teach- 
ing to electronic maintenance personnel have been de- 
veloped. Courses included a core training course for 
fighter-interceptor maintenance and a course for B-47 
flight simulator mechanics.—L. W. Cozan. 


6987. England, George W., & Paterson, Donald 
G. (U. Minnesota) Relationship between meas- 
ured interest patterns and satisfactory vocational 
adjustment for Air Force officers in the comptrol- 
ler and personnel fields. J. appl, Psychol., 1958, 42, 
85-88.—Comparison of personnel data sheet responses 
and Strong VIB scores for 243 comptroller officers 
and 1155 personnel officers led to the conclusion that 
the SVIB reflects the degree of satisfactory adjust- 
ment for Air Force officers in each field. For both 
groups, a significantly larger proportion of those Ss 
with SVIB patterns most similar to the SVIB pat- 
terns of their civilian counterparts express a prefer- 
ence for the Air Force specialty in which they are 
and a preference to engage in the activity in civilian 
life.—P. Ash. 

6988. Fortuin, G. J. (N.V. Phillips Gloeilamp- 
fabieken, ARP ла, Het aanpassen van het 
werk aan het mens. Fitting the job to the worker.] 
Mens Onderneming, 1958, 12, 71-73.— Concern that 
à work assignment is physically suitable to the worker 
in industry should be coupled with an equally urgent 
concern that the task be sufficiently challenging from 
a mental and emotional standpoint, Automation and 
assembly line procedures may eventually remove all 
physical strain, but mental strain and aspects of the 
work task will remain important—S. Duker. 


6989. Glaser, Robert; Schwarz, Paul A, & 
Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh) The con- 
tribution of interview and situational performance 
procedures to the selection of supervisory person- 
nel J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 69-73.—2 groups of 
supervisors (each N = 40), selected to be as similar 
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as possible on a set of control predictor variabl ; 
“known to be predictive of supervisory performance” 
(basic abilities test score, supervisory practices score, 
age, service, job level) and to be maximally different 
on criterion scores of supervisory effectiveness га 
ings, were used to try out 5 experimental supervisory 
performance predictors: panel interview, individual 
interview, group discussion problem, role playing situs 
ation, and small-job management. Each group was? 
divided into a high and low subgroup on the basis of 
the control predictor variables. The predictor Баб 
tery validity increased from an average of .27 for the 
control predictors alone to .30—34 when various of. 
the experimental predictors were added.—P. Ash. 

6990. Glickman, Albert 5. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Act., Washington, D. C.) Factor 
analysis of personnel components of ship perform- 
ance. Operat. Res., 1958, 6, 106-115.— "This pilot 
exploration investigated the feasibility of applying fac- 
tor analysis to ship-performance-evaluation data, as 
represented by damage control exercises of the ( )pera- ` 
tions Readiness Inspection. From data obtained om 
59 variables for 55 ships of various types, it was) 
possible to demonstrate the presence of six underly- 
ing basic dimensions which could account for the com- 
mon variance of the scores meaningfully and parsi- 
moniously. The implications of the findings are dis- 
cussed with particular reference to the development of 
better techniques of personnel selection, training, 
evaluation and measurement."—M. R. Marks. É 

6991. Goodacre, Daniel M., III. (B. F. Good- 
rich Co.) Pitfalls in the use of psychological tests. 
Personnel, 1958, 34, 41-45.—Caution is urged against 
the indiscriminate use of tests for selection purposes. 
The author shows how to find out if a test will serve _ 
a company’s specific needs.—1/. M. Staudt. 3 

6992. Harris, Edwin Francis. Measuring indus- - 
trial leadership and its implications for training 
supervisors. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1513— 
1516.—Abstract. 


6993. Helme, William H., & White, Richard К. 
(TAGO, Washington, D. C.) Prediction of on-job 
performance in AAA gun crew specialties. USA T 
TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, No. 
88. 11 p.—Composites of the Army Classification 
Battery were validated against on-the-job supervisory. 
ratings in Antiaircraft Gun Crewman and Operations 
and Intelligence Specialist jobs in 3 samples of еп 
listed men (N = 488, 138, and 38). Unbiased va- — 
lidity estimates ranging from г = .28 to .49 were ob- — 
tained in nonsupervisory job levels for the current 
selectors, slightly better than the validity of a pre- 
designated alternate composite. Implications of — 
changes in the Aptitude Area system on the basis of 
these findings are discussed.—7 AGO. 

6994. Helme, William H., & White, Richard K. 
(TAGO, Washington, D. C.) Prediction of on-job 
performance in Guided Missile crew specialties. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, 
No.89. 1 р.—Сотроѕіќеѕ of the Army Classifica- 
tion Battery were validated against on-the-job super- 
visory ratings in Guided Missile Crewman and Sur- 
face-to-Air Missile Launching Crewman jobs in 3. 
samples of enlisted men (ЇЧ = 231, 77, and 56). Va- 
lidity coefficients for the current and an alternate 
composite were in the range of .35 to .45—consid- 
ered quite high for predicting ratings on job perform- 
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ance. Implications of changes in the Aptitude Area 
system on the basis of these findings are discussed.— 
TAGO. 

6995. Helme, William H., & White, Richard K. 
(TAGO, Washington, D. С.) Validation of experi- 
mental aptitude tests for air defense crewmen. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, 
No. 90. 13 p.—2 test composites of the Army Classi- 
fication Battery tests and of 6 experimental aptitude 
tests measuring motor coordination, perceptual speed, 
nonverbal reasoning, and mechanical knowledge were 
validated against on-the-job supervisory ratings in 
antiaircraft and guided missile crewman jobs in 9 
samples of enlisted men (N =33 to 165) totaling 
1048 in all. Unbiased validity estimates (the result 
of a validity generalization design) ranged as high 
as r—.41 for the best experimental predictor com- 
posites—considered quite high for predicting ratings 
of job performance. These estimates compared favor- 
ably with those obtained for the regular ACB com- 
posites. Implications of changes in the aptitude area 
system on the basis of these findings are discussed — 
TAGO. 

6996. Hood, Paul D., Halpin, Andrew W., Ha- 
nitchak, John J. Siegel Laurence, & Hemphill, 
John K. (USAF Personnel & Training Research 
Center, Randolph AFB, Tex.) Crew member agree- 
ment on RB-47 crew operating procedure. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
64. vi, 49 p.—RB-47 photo-reconnaissance crews 
were used in this study. Attention was focused upon 
COPs within the following 4 task areas: mission 
planning, high-altitude photo run, RBS simulated 
photoflash bomb run, and night celestial navigation. 
A questionnaire was developed and administered to 
crew members independently. The responses indi- 
cated who did what, when. Indexes of agreement 
among crew members in respect to the performance 
of crew duties were computed from the responses in 
each of the 4 task areas. The criteria measures in- 
cluded rating by superiors and objective data of crew 
performance.—R. V. Hamilton. 


6997. Hughes, J. L., & McNamara, W. J. (In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp, NYC) Limi- 
tations on the use of Strong sales keys for selec- 
tion and counseling. J. appl. Psychol. 1958, 42, 
93-96.—'"Two custom-built Strong sales keys were 
validated on two different types of salesmen (№ 
= 578) in the same company. Each key was valid 
only for the type of salesman used in the item analysis 
to construct the key. The absence of significant cor- 
relation between the two keys indicated the inde- 
pendence of the two sales interest patterns related to 
success in different sales positions in one company. 
... These findings suggested that valid sales interest 
patterns can be quite specific,.and that the available 
Strong sales keys might give misleading results if 
used for selection and counseling purposes in some 
sales areas.”—P, Ash, 


6998. Husen, T. Role de l'entretien dans les 
prognostics de réussite des candidats a la promo- 
tion. [Place of the interview in predicting success of 
candidates for promotion.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 
7, 195-204.—3 principal substudies are reported. In 
the first, 9000 Swiss conscripts, destined for training 
as non-commissioned officers or student-corporals 
were interviewed by examiners of varying back- 
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grounds, The failure rate ranged was about the same 
where the interviewers were trained women or 
civilians as where they were career officers. In the 
second, interviewers' ratings were found to correlate 
an average of .41 to .52 with scores on tests, academic 
performance, and measures of achievement, In the 
third, varying accuracy was found when psychologists 
predicted action to be taken by the selection board.— 
W.W. Wattenberg. 

6999. Jenson, Paul G. (Macalester Coll.) Rela- 
tionship between stated and measured interests of 
two groups of United States Air Force officers. 
J. appl, Psychol., 1958, 42, 33-35.—Strong VIB scores 
and interests recorded on personal history forms were 
compared for Air Force officers in the personnel and 
accountant-comptroller areas. 3 judges interpreted 
the SVIB's and 3 classified the stated interests into 
occupational groups on the SVIB. There was good 
agreement among the judges on both tasks. Air 
Force officers tended to select civilian occupations 
(stated interests) similar to their military occupa- 
tions.—P. Ash. 

7000. Johnson, Kermit K. (Bradley U.) Com- 
pany interviewers rate job applicants. Personnel 
guid. J., 1958, 36, 422-424.—Company interviewers 
rated 1168 job applicants who also indicated how 
they felt the company had rated them and also rated 
the interviewers. Miscellaneous conclusions are dis- 
cussed. It is concluded from this study that personnel 
selection is largely a matter of harmony of personal 
characteristics of the interviewer and interviewee.— 
G. S. Speer. 


7001. Krug, Robert E. (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology) The effect of specific selection sets 
on a forced-choice self-description inventory. J. 
appl. Psychol. 1958, 42, 89-92,—“1, Indirect evi- 
dence of validity is presented for three scales of the 
Ghiselli Self Description Inventory. Persons viewed 
by others as possessing a trait in marked degree re- 
ceive high scores on the scale designed to measure 
that trait. 2. When a set is introduced which sug- 
gests that a company is ‘looking for men with... ,’ 
scores on the trait named increase significantly. 3. 
Bias introduced by a specific set generalizes to other 
scales in the inventory. This is a disturbing influence 
in use as a selection instrument, since it increases the 
number of potential sources of a high score, 4. It is 
suggested that preference index alone is an insufficient 
basis for constructing forced-choice pairs, if bias- 
ability is to be minimized."—P. Ash. 


7002. Krumboltz, John D. (USAF Pers. & 
Train. Res. Center, Lackland AFB, Texas) Ph i- 
cal proficiency as a predictor of leadership. USAF 
Personnel. Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep, 1957, No. 57- 
60. vi, 21 p.—3 populations were sampled to obtain 
cases for this study: Officer Candidate School (OCS) 
cadets, aviation cadets in preflight training, and pre- 
flight student officers. (AFROTC graduates), who 
subsequently entered either pilot or observer training. 
7 tests of physical characteristics and proficiency 
were administered to these men at the beginning of 
their training program at Lackland Air Force Base: 
height; weight; medicine ball throw; pullups; hurdle 
run; hop, step, and jump; and the 250-yard shuttle 
run. The author concluded that physical proficiency 
tests are reliable and have useful validity for the pre- 
diction of leadership ratings in the Air Force popula- 
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tions considered here. 17 references—R. V. Hamil- 


ton, 


7003. Lakin, F. H. Mise au point de critéres de 
formation valables du point de vue opérationnel. 
[Statement of training criteria valid from an opera- 
tional viewpoint.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 221- 
227.—When one envisages problems of selection and 
training, the question constantly arises as to how one 
can know if a criterion of performance is valid, or 
even if it exists. There is an inclination to see a 
criterion in the results of training because these are 
available and because other data are difficult to ob- 
tain. Improving the criteria of training before ac- 
cording them operational validity is a task meriting 
great effort-—W. W. Wattenberg. 


7004. Longstaff, Howard P., & Beldo, Leslie A. 
(U. Minnesota) Practice effect on the Minnesota 
Clerical Test when alternate forms are used. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 109-111.—"1. Repeated ad- 
ministrations of alternate forms of the Minnesota 
Clerical Test show less practice effect than repeated 
tests with identical forms. 2. The degree of practice 
effect is a 6.4% increase in mean score on the Num- 
bers test, 6.596 in the Names test, when Forms A and 
В are administered in ABBA order. 3. The immedi- 
ate development of alternate test forms of the Min- 
nesota Clerical Test is contra-recommended in view 
of the substantial differences in test difficulty on the 
Numbers test. 4. Any attempt to develop alternate 
forms of the Minnesota Clerical Test for the Numbers 
test should be preceded by a basic study of test-con- 
tent priora underlying inequalities in form difficulty.” 
—P. Ash. 


7005. Lucio, Wiliam H., & Risch, Frank. 
(UCLA) Relationships among tests of intelli- 
gence, vocational interest and aptitude. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1957, 8, 198-203.—Using groups of officers 
and enlisted men going through the Air Force Coun- 
seling Center, ranging in size from 43 to 104, correla- 
tions are reported between the Army Individual Test 
(verbal, performance, and total scores) and Kuder 
Preference Record (mechanical and interest scores), 
between the verbal and performance scores of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale and the 2 Kuder scores, and 
between the Kuder mechanical score and the Bennett 
Mechanical Comprehension and O’Rourke Mechanical 
Ability Test.—T. E. Newland, 


7006. Mahoney, Thomas A. (U. Minnesota) 
Weighted application blank analysis of “contin- 
gency” items. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 60-62.— 
This note discusses the effect of assigning weights 
independently to such related item categories as 
"marital status" and "number of children," where 
“single status" forces a “no children” response. It is 
suggested that, in the contingent item-category, the 
“can’t respond” group be separated out before per- 
cents and weights are computed on the rest of the 
sample.—P. Ash. 


7007. Maier, Norman R. F. (U. Michigan) 
Three types of appraisal interview. Personnel, 
1958, 34, 27-40.—3 types of appraisal interview are 
described: tell and sell, tell and listen, and problem 
solving. The author states that they produce differ- 
ent results. He states that “the method is a function 
of the particular objective the interview is designed 
to serve," and he shows that "interviewing skills must 
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be related to the objective as well as the method."— 
V. M. Staudt. 


7008. Montgomery, Victor E. Training suita- 
bility evaluation: Trainer, fuzing, firing, drop se- 
quence type XMN-14. USAF Personnel Train, 
Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-116. v, 4 р 
A prototype special weapons simulator was examined 
at the contractor’s plant, analysis was made of the 
functions to be performed by it in various training 
situations, and its applicability was determined against 
a background of qualitative standards for efficient hu- 
man learning.—H. P. Kelley. 


7009. Mosel, James N., & Goheen, Howard W. 
(George Washington U.) Use of the “ERQ” in 
hiring. Personnel J., 1958, 36, 338-340.—A bout half 
of the companies returning a questionnaire regarding 
the use of an Employment Recommendation Question- 
naire (ERQ) are using such forms. The forms used 
were all just one page in length. They consisted en- 
tirely of “fill in" and “box-checking” type responses. 
There were no intensive open-end questions. The 3 
most frequently used items were: attitude toward re- 
hiring, conditions of separation, and work experience 
as revealed by employment history. The ERQ is used 
in selection primarily to verify claimed work history 
and to secure further information on the quality of 
the applicant's past performance.—M. B. Mitchell, 


7010. Parsons, Oscar A. (Duke U.) Status 
needs and performance under failure. J. Pers, 
1958, 26, 123-138.—“А need for status is posited as 
important determinant of performance under failure. 
From this it is predicted that indices of striving and 
social interaction in life situations will be related to 
performance under failure and that both of these vari- 
ables will be related to the perception of esteem ma- 
terial. These predictions were tested . . . with the 
following results: rating of social participation and 
striving are positively correlated with performance 
under failure on a hand-steadiness test; higher ratings 
and better performance are significantly associated 
with more rapid recognition of both esteem-enhanc- 
ing and threatening sentence completion." 24 refer- 
ences.—M. О. Wilson. 


7011. Patterson, C. Н. (0. Illinois) The inter- 
disciplinary nature of rehabilitation counselor 
training. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 310-313.— 
Rehabilitation is a multidisciplinary process accom- 
plished by specialists working together as a team. 
The emphasis in the training of rehabilitation coun- 
selors should be upon developing skill and competence 
in the counseling process, not on the exposure to a 
smattering of courses in a variety of fields.—G. S. 
Speer. 


7012. Peiffer, Herbert C., Jr., & Walker, Donald 
E. (San Diego State Coll.) Interviewing the com- 
plainant. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 473-479.—A 
personnel administrator, confronted by someone with 
a wrathful complaint, should try to develop the inter- 
view in a number of ways: providing for a catharsis 
phase, building an objective atmosphere, shifting from 
the specific to the general problem, the recognition 
that complex problem solving requires shared re- 
sponsibility, and the consideration of direct and ra- 
tional activity. Techniques for implementing these 
suggestions are discussed.—G. S, S. peer. 
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7013. Rago, Louis J. (Duquesne U.) Execu- 
tive training programs. Advanc. Mgmt., 1957, 22 
(12), 22-23.—A statement of the general need for, 
content and conduct of, and contribution of university 
conducted executive training programs for business 
executives.—A. A. Canfield. 

7014. Rambo, William Walter. The construc- 
tion and analysis of a leadership behavior check- 
list for industrial managers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 287.—Abstract. 

7015. Sadler, P. J. Formation des sous-officers 
а "l'organisation." [Training noncommissioned of- 
ficers in “organization.”] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 
7, 187-193—A program for training noncommis- 
sioned officers of the British Royal Air Force in 
principles of organization and human relations is 
based upon 3 phases in which each specialty benefits 
from its own program: principles of supervision and 
human relations, study of work methods, and technical 
organization and administration. 23 hours, 9 of lec- 
tures and 14 of student participation, make up the 
phase devoted to organizational principles and human 
relations. A wide variety of instructional methods is 
used, Subjective impressions indicate the program 
is successful; it is hoped to conduct follow-up studies 
in the future.—IV. W. Wattenberg. 

7016. Schoenfeld, Erwin. (NYC) Training 
clerical supervisors. Personnel J., 1958, 36, 292- 
294.— Clerical supervisors should be selected on the 
basis of abilities, interests, and personality traits in 
addition to education and experience in order to have 
prospects for advancement to middle management. 
Training sessions should include information about 
the company given by a high ranking line executive 
and information about the job given by a middle line 
management executive. The human relations and 
principles of supervision training should then be con- 
ducted by the training department following the con- 
ference method and using case discussions and role- 
playing. Following the training sessions, selected 
work assignments should be made with ample time for 
effective guidance and counseling by the line super- 
visor and the training staff specialist.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7017. Schultz, Karl V. (VA Hosp. Oakland, 
Calif.) Research participation initiates and screens 
self referrals. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 629-631. 
— Patients admitted to a Veterans Administration GM 
& S hospital were invited to participate in a research 
program by completing a 5 minute questionnaire. It 
is felt that the procedure contributed to the need to 
stimulate potential client motivation, problems result- 
ing from changing or inadequately informed referral 
sources, need for a pool of volunteer research par- 
ticipants, and a need to devise screening procedures.— 
G. S. Speer. 

7018. Schultz, M., & Boynton, Marcia. Typing 
tests: Visual copy vs. recordings. Publ. personnel 
Rev., 1958, 19, 24-27.—Representatives of the blind 
claim that even experienced sighted typists of tran- 
scriptions would make much lower scores on typing 
than on typing from printed copy. To investigate the 
merits of this claim 66 sighted experienced transcrib- 
ers were tested on speed and accuracy of typing from 
printed copy and from transcriptions. Analysis of all 
variables, viz., 2 forms of the test, visual and tran- 
Scribed methods of presentations, order of presenta- 
tion, and type of transcription machine (Gray or 
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Edison) yielded only one significant difference (.05 
level) between typing from printed copy and typing 
from recordings. It is recommended that 15 points be 
added to scores of transcribers to compensate for the 
method of presentation. This amount of differential 
is relatively arbitrary, and is somewhat below the 
minimum difference (17.1) found between the 2 meth- 
ods of presentation.—4. J. Spector. 


7019. Shepard, Herbert A., & Bennis, Warren G. 
A theory of training by group methods. Hum. 
Relat., 1956, 9, 403-414. 


7020. Sidney, George Paul. A study of psycho- 
logical test and biographical variables as possible 
predictors of successful psychiatric aide perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 289-290.—Ab- 
stract. 


7021. Sorenson, А. G., & Sheldon, M. S. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) A further note on the 
fakability of the MTAI. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 
74-78.—"This study employed a factorial design to 
investigate the effects of several conditions of admin- 
istration on the fakability of the MTAI . . . the find- 
ings support the conclusion that groups of students 
are not likely to be able to fake the MTAI unless they 
receive a cue from the faking instructions, or else- 
where, as to what the inventory is about.”—P. Ash. 


7022. Springbett, B. M. (U. Manitoba) Factors 
affecting the final decision in the employment in- 
terview. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 13-22.—To 
determine how the interview functions as a selective 
device, industrial employment interviews and Army 
officer training selection interviews were conducted. 
In the former, the order of application-form rating 
and appearance rating were varied. In the latter, 
persons were selected and case histories created to 
give different degrees of suitability. Information on 
the application form contributes more to the final 
decision than appearance. When both are rated favor- 
ably, chances of acceptance are better if the applica- 
tion form is rated first.—R. Davidon. 


7023. Tiffin, Joseph. (Purdue U.) How psy- 
chologists serve industry. Personnel J., 1958, 36, 
372-376.—Industrial psychologists have made the 
most headway in selection and placement. They have 
contribtited a great deal to the problems of turnover 
and training. Industrial psychologists have also con- 
tributed to job evaluation, to merit rating, and to find- 
ing and developing executives. Where not enough 
foremen could be found with ability to read the union 
contracts, they have been helped to develop their 
reading skills or the contracts have been written in a 
simpler style. Most of the work that has been done in 
finding and developing executives has been of a clin- 
ical nature rather than scientific measurement. The 
use of personality tests has been largely discredited in 
selection.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7024. Topetzes, Nick John. (Marquette U) A 
program for the selection of trainees in physical 
medicine. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 263-322.—12 tests 
were administered to 234 students of physical and 
occupational therapy. The tests included the follow- 
ing: Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, California 
Mental Maturity, Wide Range Achievement Test, 
Michigan Speed of Reading, Kuder Preference, Pur- 
due Pegboard, Minnesota Rate of Manipulation, Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board, Bennett Mechanical Com- 
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prehension, Minnesota Multiphasic, Washburne Social 
Adjustment, and Cardall Practical Judgment. In 
addition, each S was rated by 10 of his instructors on 
30 traits covering the areas of professional-prepared- 
ness, professional-qualifications, and personal-qualifi- 
cations. Each trait was rated on a 5-point scale. 
Correlations of the tests with the ratings were found 
to be uniformly low. It was concluded that the rating 
scale was probably an inadequate measure of probable 
success in therapy.—E. F. Gardner. 


7025. Torrance, E. Paul, & Ziller, Robert C. 
Risk and life experience: Development of a scale 
for measuring risk-taking tendencies. USAF Per- 
sonnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-23. 
v, 38 p.—A risk scale, to predict risk-taking ten- 
dencies during emergencies and in extreme conditions, 
was developed from an item analysis revision of a 
Life Experience Inventory previously developed. 4 
external measures of risk-taking behavior were used 
aS criteria. 370 combat aircrewmen were Ss for the 
scale development and 73 fighter-bomber pilots were 
Ss for validation of the risk scale. Results indicated 
that the risk scale is a reasonably reliable, valid, and 
useful measure for future studies of risk-taking in 
survival and combat situations. Responses correlated 
highly with the total score present a personality pic- 
ture for high risk-tendency individuals in which self- 
confidence, masculinity, physical and social adequacy, 
competitiveness, and self-expression are salient —A. 
Plankey. 


7026. Ullmann, Charles A. (United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C.) Manage- 
ment internships in the Federal Government, Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 616-622.—The Interdepart- 
mental Management Intern program, which has 
trained over 500 federal employees since 1945, is 
described in some detail. Selection, content, and 
methods are presented at length.—G. S. 5 peer. 

7027. United States Air Force Personnel & 
Training Research Center. Index to Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center 1955 
technical documentary reports. USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1955, No. 55-84. v, 57 p. 
— This index identifies and classifies all technical 
documentary reports released in 1955 by the Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center. Included 
are 85 technical notes and technical reports and 14 
reports from a contract of the Human Resources Re- 
search Institute, Reports are listed serially by title 
and abstract, and by author and subject—B, О. 
Hartman, 

7028, United States Air Force Personnel and 
Training Research Center, Index to Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center 1956 
technical documentary reports. USAF Personnel 
Train, Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-140, iv, 25 
p.—H. P. Kelley. 

7029. Wakefield, James A. Does the fifth choice 
strengthen a test item? Publ, personnel Rev., 1958, 
19, 45-48.—The superiority of 5-choice items over 4- 
choice items in general has been questioned. This 
study intended to discover which of these item forms 
functioned better in the experience of the California 
State Personnel Board. All of the board's item cards 
bearing complete item analysis data and which showed 
a level of difficulty between 20 and 8096 were included 
for study. There were 3752 4-choice items and 3294 
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- " 
5-сһоісе items which met the criteria for inclusion, 
The most obvious conclusion that can be drawn from 
the data is that the proportion of items containing 
Several implausible distracters is very great. Only 
16% of the 4-choice items functioned as 4-choice 
items, and only 396 of the 5-choice items functioned 
properly. Further analysis fails to indicate any clear 
superiority for 5-choice items in any of the subject 
matter fields. 4-choice items are actually somewhat 
more effective overall —A. J. Spector. 

7030. Walsh, Richard Patrick. Personality fac- 
tors in the selection of job duties. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 648.—Abstract. 

7031. Ward, Joe H. Jr. 
counseling assignment problem. Psychometrika, 
1958, 23, 55-65.—“A disposition index, DI, which 
provides information about each possible placement to 
be considered in a personnel classification situation is 
discussed. The index is really computed by machine 
methods and can be used by counselors required to 
make assignments. The use of the disposition index 
provides an adequate approximation to optimal solu- 
tions obtained by other methods."—2M. О. Wilson. 

7032. Warren, Neil D., Ford, James S, & 
Schuster, Donald H. Development of a trouble 
locator and evaluation of a generalized electronic 
troubleshooting course. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. tech. Rep. 1958, No. 58-1. vii, 7 p— 
Limited evaluation indicates that a system-oriented 
approach with a procedure-oriented approach used as 
a job aid facilitates the work of inexperienced me- 
chanics. Results also showed that the Generalized 
Electronic Troubleshooting Trainer developed skill in 
using symptom information to solve abstract trouble- 
shooting problems and decreased number of incorrect 
solutions.—L. W. Cozan. 

7033. Westen, Risdon J., & Peterson, Richard O. 
Development and application of methods for de- 
riving generalizable course content from electronic 
equipment. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. 
tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-8. vii, 9 p—“This report 
briefly summarizes materials previously reported in 
Technical Memorandums. On the assumption that 
various electronics maintenance specialties require 
common skills and knowledges, various methods to 
determine this information were tested for two types 
of aircraft (F-86D and F-102A). From lists of the 
common skills and knowledges, experimental core- 
training programs were derived and performance 
measures devised for evaluation of trainee competence. 
A job-oriented approach proved more useful than an 
едшртепі-сепќегей approach."— P, Ash. 

7034. Willemin, Louis P., & Karcher, E. Ken- 
neth, Jr. (TAGO, Washington, D. C.) Develop- 
ment of combat aptitude areas. USA TAGO Per- 
sonnel Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1958, No. 1110. 29 p. 
—Culminating an 8-year research effort, which took 
army psychologists to the front lines in Korea, a 
Personality: measure and an interest test will soon be 
introduced into the Army Classification Battery to 
help effect improved differential classification to the 
combat arms. A composite of the noncognitive Classi- 
fication Inventory and the cognitive Arithmetic Rea- 
soning test was shown to be superior, with an un- 
biased validity coefficient of .32 for an actual combat 
prediction, to current composites for infantry assign- 
ment, while a composite of the General Information 
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Test and the Automotive Information Test for assign- 
ment to other combat arms branches yielded a validity 
coefficient of .35 against a maneuver criterion — 
TAGO. 


7035. Willingham, W. W. (USN School Aviat. 
Med., Pensacola, Fla.) The relation of age to suc- 
cess in flight training. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 136- 
138.—Records of all cadets entering the United States 
Naval Preflight School in the period July 1, 1950— 
June 30, 1955 were studied. Frequencies of failure 
to complete training were compared with total begin- 
ning frequencies and tabulated as a function age. 
“These data show a strong relation between age and 
failure to complete the Naval Air Training Program. 
. . . This relationship is due primarily to the fact that 
older students are dropped on request at a much 
higher rate than are younger students. . . . These 
results , . . indicate little difference in this age range 
in physical fitness, psychological stability and learning 
proficiency. . . . the only appreciable drawback to 
older students in this training program is that they are 
more likely to have other irons in the fire,"—J. M. 
Vanderplas, 

7036. Zaccaria, Michael A., Tupes, Ernest C., & 
Lawrence, Harry G. Development and character- 
istics of the USAF officer activity inventory. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, 
No, 57-15. viii, 20 p.—This inventory was developed 
from military and civilian job descriptions, from AF 
classification manuals, and from interviews with ex- 
perienced AF officers as part of a test battery for 
counseling and classifying newly commissioned AF 
officers. Originally it consisted of 606 items, divided 
into 16 a priori subtests. Later, 2 shorter apparently 
equivalent alternate forms were constructed, each with 
16 12-item subtests. Subtests of both forms are highly 
reliable and sufficiently independent with respect to 
each other and to aptitude and achievement tests. 
They are valid indicators of interests measured by 
career-field preference statements and of performance 
in some officer technical schools. Further research 
is needed over time and in relation to other tests of 
the battery.—4. Plankey. 


(See also Abstract 7162) 
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7037. Anon. Whatever became of merit rating? 
Personnel, 1958, 34, 8-18.—"It is the author's firm 
conviction that employees whose performance is ade- 
quately appraised—and rewarded—will invariably re- 
spond to the attention given to them as individuals; 
that merit rating offers a management tool that can 
enhance the dignity of each employee and at the same 
time confer upon the enterprise as a whole the ben- 
efits of improved performance, It is high time to 
bring back to life a valuable procedure which is being 
killed only because of apathy and inattention to the 
PUn APER of good personnel management.”—/. M. 

taudt. 


7038. Berenberg, Albert N. A study of the rela- 
tionship between skills in certain cognitive areas 
and certain patterns involving attitudes, interests 
and identifications in eighth grade students. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 651-652.—Abstract. 

7039. Brown, С. Е., & Larson, A. Е. Current 
trends in appraisal and development. Personnel, 
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1958, 34, 51-58.—A ppraisal and development practices 

in the leading California organizations studied by the 

authors "indicate the development of a mature philos- 

ophy governing the relations of people working to- 

gether in formal organizations—one based on the 

roa new science of human relations,"—V, M. 
taudt. 


7040. Chapple, Eliot D., & Sayles, Leonard R. 
The man, the job, and the organization. Personnel, 
1958, 34, 8-20.—A new concept of organization is 
outlined. The authors point out that the responsibility 
for organizational controls must be actively assumed 
by top management. The success of a business, they 
claim, "depends on the degree to which the total per- 
sonality resources of the company have been assessed 
and utilized, and effective working relationships have 
been developed, through a recognition of the realities 
of human interaction," —V. M. Staudt. 


7041. Derber, M., Chalmers, W. E., & Stagner, 
R. The labor contract: Provision and practice. 
Personnel, 1958, 34, 19-30.— "It seems clear from this 
study that the written contract alone is by no means 
an adequate guide to the working rules actually gov- 
erning its application. Considerable caution would 
therefore appear advisable in using summaries based 
upon contract clauses (such as those compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and others from com- 
mercial sources) as indicators of prevailing practice. 
No doubt an increase in the frequency of a particular 
clause does indicate a trend, but careful surveys of 
actual practice are needed to determine precisely 
which way the wind is actually blowing.”—V, М. 
Staudt. 


7042. Diebold, John. (New York) Automation 
as a challenge to management. Int. soc. sci. Bull., 
1958, 10, 37-43.—4 popular stereotypes confining the 
appraisal of automation are discussed: (a) Automa- 
tion is supposed to be applicable only to the largest 
companies. It is pointed out that small scale flexible 
machines guided by magnetic tape or punched cards 
are now being produced. (b) “The completely auto- 
mated oil refinery” is often seen as the prototype of 
automation, But this is considered unrealistic because 
it implies nonexisting knowledge about interaction 
effects, (c) Automation is seen primarily as a labor- 
saving device. However, the author points out and 
illustrates other uses: the processing of massed infor- 
mation for unique business decisions, and the "linking 
of factory and office" by building recording devices 
into the automated production process. The feed- 
back-loop would be closed" if the machines would at 
the same time “compute optimal adjustment” of var- 
ious production factors. Finally, ways of increasing 
production through automation, and bringing out 
products demanding "control processes too sensitive 
for human control" (e.g. polyethylene) are pointed 
out. Thus, automation demands a readjustment in 
managerial thinking and poses problems for the selec- 
tion and education of managers which are not matters 
of merely technological training.—4. Kapos. 


7043. Dover, C. J. Silence: An employee rela- 
tions pitfall. Advanc, Mgmt., 22(9), 7-10.—The 
author points out management's failure to speak up on 
9 important issues, gives 6 common alibis for these 
failures, along with some prerequisites for mae 
ments to consider before breaking the silence and the 
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habit of formulating communications based оп ас- 
ceptability and format alone.—4. A. Canfield. 


7044. Duval, Addison M. (St. Elizabeth Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Psychiatry and the everyday 
work of the foreman. Advanc. Mgmt., 1957, 22(12), 
15-21.—A general discussion of the needs, motiva- 
tions, emotions, and behaviors of people as they relate 
to satisfactory personal adjustment.—4A. A. Canfield. 


7045. Fox, William M. Group reaction to two 
types of conference leadership. Hum. Relat., 1957, 
10, 279-289. 

7046. Frye, Leo W. A case for behavior tech- 
niques in command. Milit. Rev., Ft. Leavenworth, 
1957, 37(9), 19-24.—A discussion of the importance 
of motivation of personnel as a function of command. 
A good commander must be prepared to provide the 
power essential to make his command operationally 
effective, while at the same time providing each indi- 
vidual in the command with a sense of self-fulfillment, 
self-worth, and a feeling that someone really cares 
about him. To the degree which such feelings can be 
established, motivation is established at a high level 
and emotional control of men’s feelings successfully 
attained.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7047. Gass, T. R. (Dept. of Sci. and Ind. Res., 
London) Research into the social effects of auto. 
mation. Int. soc. sci. Bull., 1958, 10, 70-83.—This 
evaluation of existing European and American re- 
search covers 2 main topics: (a) "Social effects of 
productivity increase" and (b) “The human-technical 
equation." (a) is not a new problem; considerable 
data are on hand about the effects of productivity 
increases on the labor market which could be eval- 
uated for automation. Under (b) a number of socio- 
logical and sociopsychological studies are reviewed 
which show serious gaps in the present understanding 
of losses and gains in human satisfaction resulting 
from the various shifts in organization necessitated by 
semiautomatic or completely automatic production, 
and/or record keeping. Studies of the effects on 
management seem to indicate the emergence of a 
collaborative type of social pattern to adjust to condi- 
tions of high fluidity in organization. Automation 
Seems to reverse the trend of great distance between 
plant and office brought about by mass production. 
The shortage of competent social research workers to 
deal with the many aspects of automation is pointed 
out, and a plea for international coordination of re- 
search is made. 28-item bibliography — 4. Kapos. 

7048. Hershey, Robert. (Bulova Research & De- 
velopment Laboratories, Inc., Woodside, №. Y.) The 
executive changes his job. Personnel J., 1958, 36, 
295-297 —To avoid getting into a job as bad as the 
one he left, an executive should get as well as give 
information during the employment interview. He 
should find out why his predecessor left the job and 
why the job was not filled from within the company 
before he accepts a job in another company. If it is 
a new job, why was it created? How much impor- 
tance does the company attach to his speciality and 
what is the company’s turnover of executives and 
personnel in his specialty? Get specific information 
regarding promotional or financial advancement. He 
should not assume anything about the new job or com- 
pany, but get the facts, for what he liked about the old 
job may not be present in the new job.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 
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7049. Hora, Thomas. Contribution to the phe- 
nomenology of the supervisory process. Amer, I. 
Psychother., 1957, 11, 769-773.—It is contended that 
while on the conscious level the supervisee proceeds 
with the presentation of the factual data about the 
patient, unconsciously on a nonverbal level he com- 
municates the affective aspects of his experience with 
the patient. The supervisor may then respond affec- 
tively and unconsciously to the introjected patient 
within the therapist—L. N. Solomon. 


7050. Jehring, J. J. Instructional material for 
teaching profit sharing. Evanston, Ill.: Profit Shar- 
ing Research Foundation, 1958, vi, 58 p. $2.00.—A 
discussion of the economics, sociology, and psychology 
of profit sharing. Profit sharing has been shown to: 
increase efficiency and productivity of employees, im- 
prove relationships between employer and employees, 
make the worker a capitalist who receives interest as 
well as wages, arouse worker interest in the economic 
System, make available large sums of money to enter- 
prise, be practical in a big business economy, protect 
basic institutions of a capitalist economy, protect 
enterprises by sharing only when ability permits.— 
D. И. Twedt. 


7051. King, Donald C. A study of job related 
values of industrial managers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 647.—A bstract. 


7052. Leavitt, Harold J. Managerial psychol- 
ogy: An introduction to individuals, pairs, and 
groups in organizations. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. 
Chicago Press, 1958. хі, 335 р. $5.00.—An examina- 
tion of human problems within supervisory and man- 
agement ranks. “The book begins with an examina- 
tion of the individual and his behavior, i.e., with the 
way people tick. The second part is concerned with 
influence in face-to-face situations, with the problem 
of getting other people to tick differently. The third 
Section covers committees and small groups and the 
special problems encountered by management people 
trying to tick effectively together, The fourth section 
is about the nature of business organizations and some 
of the problems that seem to arise only in large organ- 
izations.” Discussion questions, notes, references 
follow.—P. A postolakos. 


7053. Levinson, Harry. Emotional first aid on 
the job. Menninger Quart., 1957, 11(3), 6-15.—In 
the complexities of business relationships, the execu- 
tive confronted by an emotionally upset colleague or 
subordinate is in a difficult position. As a supervisor, 
he may have to take the initiative in stating the job 
situation and its consequences clearly and factually or 
he may have to respond to an appeal for help. Listen- 
ing is the key to emergency relief; factors that disrupt 
the listening process are surveyed. Recognizing the 
limits which circumscribe emotional first aid is im- 
perative. Knowing how and to whom to make ге- 
ferrals is important—W. А. Varvel. 


7054. Lieberman, Seymour. The effects of 
changes in roles on the attitudes of role occupants. 
Hum. Relat., 1956, 9, 385-402. 


7055. Lunken, H. E. Managerial job perform- 
ance standards. Advanc. Mgmt., 1958, 23(1), 4 p.— 
An editorial emphasizing the need for management 
performance evaluation based upon the position de- 
scription and the Managerial Job Performance Stand- 
ard which sets forth in concrete terms those things 
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which define satisfactory performance of each duty in 
the position description—A. A. Canfield. 


7056. Parsons, Herbert A. (South Wind Divi- 
sion, Stewart Warner Corp., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Incentive pay for line supervisors. Advanc. Mgmt., 
1957, 22(12), 10-12.—An incentive pay system utiliz- 
ing the ratios of: paid hours to worked hours; on 
productive work, productive hours to total hours; and 
total hours worked on productive rated jobs to total 
productive hours. Examples are given to illustrate 
their computation and use.—4. A. Canfield. 


7057. Porter, Lyman W. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Differential self-perceptions of management 
personnel and line workers. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 105-108.—"A -64-pair forced-choice adjective 
check-list was filled out by 463 management personnel 
and 320 line workers. The responses of the individ- 
uals in the two groups were analyzed for each of the 
pairs of adjectives, and it was found that 25 pairs 
differentiated the two groups at the .05 level of con- 
fidence or better. From these differentiating adjec- 
tives, integrated pictures of the self-perceptions of the 
two groups were developed. Management personnel 
tended more often to describe themselves in terms of 
leadership-type traits, whereas line workers relatively 
more often pictured themselves in cooperative-follower 
terms. These findings were discussed as to their 
implications for understanding organizational struc- 
ture and functioning and for labor-management rela- 
tions.” —P. Ash. 


7058. Richardson, Alan. Some psycho-social 
characteristics of satisfied and dissatisfied British 
immigrant skilled manual workers in Western 
Australia. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 235-248. 


7059. Rosenberger, Homer T. (United States 
Bureau of Public Roads) Supervising the super- 
visors who report to you. Personnel J., 1958, 36, 
365-367.— The chief should let the supervisors know 
that he understands their situation and is interested 
in helping them. In appraisal counseling of super- 
visors, the chief should ask leading questions cover- 
ing administrative ability, leadership, human relations 
and technical information. By letting the men talk 
in response to these leading questions, they can eval- 


uate themselves and plan constructive changes.—M. 
B. Mitchell. 


7060. Sayles, Leonard R. Behavior of industrial 
work groups: Prediction and control. New York: 
John Wiley, 1958. viii, 182 р. $4.75.— "Through an 
extensive series of case studies describing actual work 
group behavior and through analysis, the author 
portrays important differences in the type and struc- 
ture of work groups in industry. The book gives a 
realistic picture of life in the plant with respect to the 
source and nature of grievances and grievance han- 
dling."—L. C. Watkins. 


7061, Schmid, John, Jr, Morsh, Joseph E. & 
Detter, Howard M. Analysis of job satisfaction. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-30. ii, 8 p. Reprinted from Thirteenth Year- 
book of the National Council on Measurements Used 
in Education, 1956. Рр. 45-52.— To determine if a 
meaningful substructuring of job satisfaction could 
be developed, a scale of 60 Likert-type items was 
prepared and administered to 238 airmen. 3 scales— 
Sense of Personal Achievement, Attitudes toward the 
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Supervisors, and Stress—were developed by homo- 
geneous keying of the responses; a bifactor analysis 
was then performed to clarify the 3 scales.—H. Р, 
Kelley. 


7062. Solem, Allen R. (U. Maryland) An eval- 
uation of two attitudinal approaches to delegation. 
J. appl. Psychol, 1958, 42, 36-39.—2 cases were 
worked through in a multiple role-playing procedure 
under a “limited delegation" condition (leader made 
decision and led discussion of it) and a "full delega- 
tion" condition (leader accepted group's decision). 
“Tn terms of solution quality, acceptance and satisfac- 
tion of superiors and subordinates, the full delegation 
procedure consistently yielded the more satisfactory 
results, . . . The results are interpreted to mean that 
attitudes of supervision toward the delegation process 
may be an important factor in the solution of certain 
management problems."—JP. Ash. 


7063. Suojanen, Waino W. Leadership, author- 
ity, and the span of control Advanc. Mgmt., 22 
(9), 17-22.—An examination of current organiza- 
tional theory in military and business organizations. 
Recent social science research and writings in the 
military field are interrelated to develop a concept of 
substantive decentralization which suggests an inte- 
gration of earlier segmented emphases. 39 references. 
—A. A. Canfield. 


7064. Tannenbaum, Arnold S., & Kahn, Robert 
L. Organizational control structure: A general 
descriptive technique as applied to four local 
unions. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 127-140. 


7065. Taylor, E. K. Management development 
begins at home. Personnel, 1958, 34, 31-37.—“Before 
embarking on a formal management development pro- 
gram, companies would be well advised, the author 
suggests, to take a closer look at the immediate supe- 
riors of the men who are to be developed.” Senior 
executives should be given the time and should be 
trained to use the techniques required to execute the 
basic managerial function of developing those who are 
to succeed them.—I’. M. Staudt. 


7066. Torrance, E. Paul. (USAF Personnel and 
Training Research Center)  Sensitization versus 
adaptation in preparation for emergencies: Prior 
experience with an emergency ration and its ac- 
ceptability in a simulated survival situation. Me 
appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 63-67.—416 soldiers under- 
going a 7-day simulated survival experience were 
issued 8 meat bars as part of the emergency ration. 
Rating of 5 methods of preparation, number of bars 
eaten, reports of being “made sick,” and attitude 
toward future use were collected. “The Ss who had 
previously used the ration, regardless of whether they 
liked or disliked it, responded more favorably accord- 
ing to all four criteria when compared with those who 
had had no experience with the ration. Even those 
who had tried the ration and disliked it responded as 
favorably as those who had not tried it. Fewer 0 
those who had disliked the ration reported having 
been ‘made sick’ by the ration than those who had 
never tried it."—P. Ash. 


d job 
7067. Trow, Donald B. Autonomy an 
satisfaction in task-oriented groups. Js DIM PE 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 204-209.—8s were placeta 
apparent 3-person communication structures in w! d 
written notes were used to create illusions of centrality 
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(or peripherality) and of autonomy (or dependence). 
A simple task was given requiring coordination of 
the Ss’ activities. Results indicate that “positional 
autonomy is a major determinant of job satisfaction 
in task-oriented groups.” The relationship between 
autonomy and job satisfaction seems to be mediated 
by satisfaction of a need for autonomy.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


7068. Turner, Arthur N. Foreman, job, and 
company. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 99-112. 


7069. Vincent, M. J., & Keedy, T. С., Jr. Em- 
ployee training and industrial morale. Sociol, soc. 
Res., 1958, 42, 192-195.—This is a study of the effect 
of employee training on attitude of workers toward 
their job and employer. A sample of 1038 was 
selected from 4 union locals. Each S received a 
questionnaire including social, education and economic 
information. The evidence shows employee training 
can increase industrial morale, Responses indicate 
49.6% believe that training increased satisfactions on 
the job; however, 24.6% gave the Opposite view and 
24.4% were uncertain, Attitudes toward manage- 
ment were improved as indicated by positive response 
of 52.2% of the workers, while 36% gave the negative 
response.—M. Muth. 


7070. Votaw, D. F., Jr. (Yale U.) Solution of 
the quota problem by a successive-reduction 
method. Operat. Res., 1958, 6, 56-64.—The quota 
problem: “Consider a set of persons and a set of job 
categories, and suppose that for each category there 
is a quota. Suppose further that it is known for each 
person with regard to each job category whether he is 
‘qualified’ or ‘not qualified.’ (a) Does there exist an 
assignment of persons to jobs such that each person is 
qualified on the job to which he is assigned? (b) If 
the answer to (a) is yes, find such an assignment.” 
The general method of solution is described and illus- 
trated for the 2 and 3 job category case and illustrated 
for the 5 job category situation.—M. R. Marks. 


7071. Wagner, Frederik Е. (Bispebjerg Hosp., 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Supervision of psychother- 
apy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 759-768.—Pa- 
tient-centered, therapist-centered, and process-centered 
methods of supervision are discussed. The structural 
aspects of goals, and supervisor's responsibility in 
Supervision are presented for consideration.—.. N. 
Solomon. 


Я 7072. Way, Th. M. Zinvol instueren. [Mean- 
ingful instruction.] Mens Onderneming, 1958, 12, 
81-91.—Industrial training is concerned with training 
employees to do given tasks, to motivate employees to 
learn other tasks, and to help employees reach goals 
set by and for them. Industrial training, ideally, 
should be continuous from the time of first employ- 
ment to the time of final termination of that employ- 
ment.—S. Duker. 


7073. Weaver, C. H. (Ohio State Coll) The 
quantification of the frame of reference in labor- 
management communication. J. appl. Psychol., 
1958, 42, 1-9—“A semantic barrier to communication 
between labor and management was quantified by 
establishing the frames of reference of labor and 
management criterion groups on the semantic dif- 
ferential, using concepts selected from the area of 
labor-management relations." The meaning of a con- 
cept is measured by asking S to mark on a 7-point 
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scale between 2 logically or psychologically opposing 
terms the point at which he perceives the meaning to 
be. The score for a concept is the sum of scores on 
the scales related to it. “Significant semantic dis- 
tance between the two groups was revealed, Labor 
stereotyped more than management, and assumed 
more extreme scale positions. Thus, the semantic 
distance seemed to have resulted more from labor's 
position than from management's. The greater 
standard deviations of the responses of the manage 
ment group on three concepts suggested that manage- 
ment's position on these concepts was changing,”— 
P. Ash. 

7074. Zinck, Clem. The foreman and productiy- 
ity. Advanc. Mgmt., 1958, 23(1), 12-18.—Empha- 
sizes the importance of getting the first-line foreman, 
as well as the specialized staff group of methods men, 
interested in and actively engaged in matters of meth- 
ods improvement. The utilization of the “written 
record” as an adjunct to his responsibilities for work 
improvement provides an Opportunity for helping the 
foreman better achieve this important facet of his 
work, Further, such an emphasis at the first-line 
foreman level may do much to overcome resistance to 
change in ways of work commonly encountered.— 
A, A. Canfield. 
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7075. Andreas, B. G., Gerall, A. A., Green, R. Е., 
& Murphy, D. P. Performance in following track- 
ing as a function of the sensitivity of the airplane- 
type control stick. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 169-179.— 
The results of this study showed that following track- 
ing performance depends upon the Sensitivity of the 
stick control provided for the Operator, Men make 
higher scores when the control is of low sensitivity, 
requiring fairly large excursions of the stick to follow 
the target, The superiority of the less sensitive con- 
trol probably stems from the greater relative precision 
of control over the target follower that is afforded the 
Operator, The greater stick excursions demanded 
with lower sensitivities are not more time consuming 
to a detrimental degree since the longer movements 
tend to be executed at a higher rate of speed. 15 
references.—R. W, Husband, 


7076. Bailey, C. J., & Olson, Howard C. Illumi- 
nation and terrain as factors affecting the speed 
of tank travel. HumRRO spec. Rep., 1058, No. 12. 
iv, 38 p.—Increased military night operation stresses 
the need for research with vision under poor illumina- 
tion. 202 teams drove M48 tanks over 4 types of 
terrain with 4 light conditions. Е indings and prac- 
tical implications are in terms of speed related to night 
vision tests, Army Classification Scores, and ехрегі- 
ence. The appendix offers instructions, schedules, and 
forms for the experiment.—R, Tyson. 

7077. Beare, Robert S. An investigation of 
organizational effectiveness in an industrial set- 
ting. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1092, —Abstract. 


7078. Conklin, J. E. (Systems Development Cor- 
poration, Santa Monica, Calif.) Effect of visual 
Surround on tracking performance. Percept, mot. 
Skills, 1958, 8, 115-118.—*A single trained S tracked 
for 150 60-sec. trials for 5 days under 3 conditions of 
display magnification and 2 conditions of room illu- 
mination. Results of this exploratory study permit 3 
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tentative conclusions. (a) Under ordinary conditions 
of surround illumination, the ratio of display size to 
the visual field is not an important experimental var- 
iable to control. (b) An increase in the visual angle 
of target motion (display magnification) improves 
tracking performance under all conditions of surround 
illuminations. (c) Under deprived visual surround 
conditions, additional field structure is beneficial for 
tracking efficiency."—C. Н. Ammons. 


7079. Harrell, Thomas Willard, & Rusmore, Jay 
Theodore. A casebook in industrial and personnel 
psychology. New York: Rinehart, 1958. v, 89 p. 
$1.50. 


7080. Laird, Donald A, & Laird, Eleanor C. 
The techniques of delegating. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1957. vii, 195 р. $3.95.—Delegating in- 
volves more than an organization chart. Human or 
psychological factors have to be considered, as well as 
logical or economical factors, The approach is prac- 
tical, written primarily for executives and adminis- 
trators. The topics include: where delegation is 
needed, measuring delegating skills, planning for 
delegation, knowing when and what to delegate, and 
how to choose the right person for a delegated respon- 
sibility. Examples of successful and unsuccessful 
delegating techniques from current practices in mod- 
ern business firms are discussed. A self-analysis quiz 
and a checklist of company symptoms of underdelegat- 
ing are included. 109 references.—C. G. Browne. 


7081. Micheal, D. N. (Dunlap & Associates, 
Stamford, Conn.) How to keep space crews con- 
tent. Missiles & Rockets, 1958, 3, 110-114.—It is 
not possible to categorically state the sociopsycholog- 
ical problems to which space crews will be exposed, 
nor the training or selection procedures that may be 
used. A list of some social and psychological circum- 
stances and consequences which will probably have 
significant implications for space crew operators 
makes it clear that we cannot be sanguine about man’s 
capacities to work effectively in space over long time 
periods. Some of the problems to be resolved are 
those associated with perception of unfamiliar sensa- 
tions including weightlessness and a general paucity 
of stimuli, interaction of personalities of crew mem- 
bers in confinement, stress due to knowledge of prob- 
ability of disaster, effects of boredom, and crew 
selection and training —M. I. Kurke. 


7082. Noble, C. E., & Cieutat, V. J. (Montana 
State U.) Time set in two-hand coordination. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 82.—"The present ex- 
periment studied the effects of a wide range of time 
sets upon skill... on the USAF Two-Hand Co- 
ordination Test. . . . 576 airmen, following a 1-min. 
familiarization trial, undertook continuous practice for 
5, 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 min. under either a Set or 
No-Set condition. . . . It is concluded that time set 
has no influence on two-hand coordination. Initial 
response measures and over-all performance level are 
independent of Ss’ anticipated duration of practice. 
Results are consistent with behavior observed in com- 
plex coordination when amount set is varied. A 
further restriction is thus placed on the generality of 
the Bills-Brown phenomenon."—C. H. Ammons. 


7083. Richlin, Milton. Behavioral analysis and 
evaluation of Air Force combat leadership. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1116-1117.—A bstract. 
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7084. Skobba, Joseph S. (478-490 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta 8, Ga.) Military psychiatry. Amer, J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 647-649.— The past year's activi- 
ties in military psychiatry, as revealed in recent litera- 
ture, have focused on evaluation of treatment pro- 
grams, testing and selection procedures, and the 
conduct of treatment communities in military hos- 
pitals.—N. H. Pronko. 

7085. Willingham, W. W. (USN School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Performance decre- 
ment following failure. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 199-202.—"Flight students frequently report a 
debilitating nervous tension subsequent to failing a 
flight. It was the purpose of this study to determine 
whether this tension results in a differential perform- 
ance decrement depending upon how soon the student 
flies again. The results indicated that there is con- 
siderable performance decrement if the student flies 
again one or two days after failure. There was rela- 
tively little decrement among students who were 
scheduled for the next flight as much as four days 
later. Superior students showed these effects to a 
greater extent than did inferior students."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 5377, 5946) 


INDUSTRY 


7086. Blodgett, Hugh C., Jeffress, Lloyd A., & 
Taylor, Robert W. (U. Texas) Relation of 
masked threshold to signal-duration for various 
interaural phase-combinations. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 283-290.—A series of experiments extending 
the work on the effect of duration to shorter values, 
than previously reported, and to a variety of interaural 
combinations is reported. 3 conclusions are drawn: 
(a) “The It=C law holds only through the middle 
range of duration.” (b) “For short durations, the 
bandwidth of the signal exceeds the width of the 
critical band, and the signal is masked by frequencies 
lying outside of the band.” (с) “The mechanism re- 
sponsible for masking-level differences, MLD, under 
a variety of interaural conditions is somewhat less 
adversely affected by short signal-durations than is 
that for nonaural detection.”—R. H. Waters. 

7087. Bonjer, F. H. (Nederlands Instituut voor 
Praeventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands) 
Het meten van de arbeidsbelasting met in het 
bedrijf te gebruiken onderzoek methoden. [Meas- 
urement of work loads and research methods usable 
in industry.] Mens Onderneming, 1958, 12, 21-25. 
— Despite the extension of automation, there are 
many industrial tasks that remain physically taxing. 
In determining whether such tasks are too demanding 
3 objective measurements are available: body tem- 
perature, basal metabolism, and pulse rate. All 3 have 
limitations but each gives valuable insight into the 
problem.—S. Duker. i Ron 

7088. Bradney, Pamela. The joking relationship 
in industry. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 179-187. 

7089. Bradney, Pamela. Quasi-familial relation- 
ships in industry. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 271-278. 

7090. Brown, J. L., & Burke, R. E. (Aviat. Med. 
Accel. Lab., USN Air Devel, Cen., [оруй Sir 
The effect of positive acceleration on visual reac- 
tion time. J. brat: Med., 1958, 29, 48-58.—Reaction 
time was determined for 2 Ss when presented with 
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lights of high (4560 МІ.) and low (0.025 МІ.) lu- 
minance at 2 different positions (central and periph- 
eral) while the Ss were exposed to accelerations from 
1 to 4 g. Both luminance and position have effects 
on the determination of g-tolerance, and also interact 
with S-associated variation. Implications of these 
results are discussed in relation to determination of 
tolerance to g forces.—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7091. Bryan, Glenn L., Bond, Nicholas A., Jr., & 
LaPorte, Harold R., Jr. (U. Southern California) 
Electronics pre-arrival inspections: A field study. 
U. Sth. Calif. Elect. Personnel Res. tech. Rep., 1958, 
No. 23. vii, 92 p.—A descriptive and analytic treat- 
ment of the prearrival inspection of shipboard elec- 
tronic equipment is presented, outlining certain man- 
agerial and motivational problems connected with 
inspections and indicating alternatives to present 
procedures. The data are based upon interviews and 
questionnaire responses from 133 personnel involved 
in inspection and maintenance.—P, Ash. 


7092. Casey, Robert S., Perry, James W., Berry, 
Madeline M., & Kent, Allen. Punched cards: 
Their applications to science and industry (2nd. 
ed.) New York: Reinhold Publishing, 1958. x, 697 
p. $15.00.—This book is directed primarily to the 
information-finding needs of scientists and technicians. 
Applications of punched card techniques to individual 
problems are discussed, with primary emphasis on 
handsorted edge-punched cards. Part I is designed 
to permit one to set up and use a simple punched card 
file. Part II includes case histories of applications. 
Part III deals with the more general problem of 
organizing information, apart from punched card tech- 
niques. Part IV speculates upon the future role of 
punched cards in comparison with other information- 
finding devices. Part V isa bibliography on uses of 
punched cards in connection with scientific informa- 
tion.—D. W. Twedt. 


7093. Christensen, J.-M. Les "rouages" de 
lhomme. [Man's “mechanism.”] Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1957, 7, 153-166.—The history and definition 
of "human engineering" is discussed. Research is 
now needed on those human factors required for effec- 
tive system composed of man plus machines. The 
specialist on human factors should be in the picture 
from the very beginning. An appendix lists areas of 
зена called for by this concept—W. W. Watten- 

erg. 

7094. Collins, Ralph T. (343 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y.) Industrial psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 627-629.—A brief review of the past year’s 
contributions to the field of industrial psychiatry are 
sketched in the following areas: philosophy of indus- 
trial psychiatry, domestic and foreign activities, ap- 
pointments, and books.—N. H. Pronko. 


7095. Coucheron-Jarl, V., Gerhardt, R., & Riis, 
E. Etude du probléme de la sécurité en vol. 
[Study of the problem of flight safety.] Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1957, 7, 137-143.—Analysis of accidents in the 
Norwegian Air Force points to problems in relation 
to materiel, experience and tendencies of pilots, and 
difficulties in orders and instructions. Interrogation 
of 60 pilots involved in 230 near-accidents, threw 
added light on such problems. A study of lateral 
inversion indicated a series of difficulties for pilots 
arising from that source.— W.W. Wattenberg. 
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7096. Crowder, Norman A. A part-task trainer 
for troubleshooting. USAF Personnel Train, Res, 
Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-71. vii, 15 p.—An 
inexpensive part-task simulator, the Malfunction In- 
formation Trainer (MIT), was developed for use in 
practicing trouble-shooting on the Sperry K, the MA- 
6, and the MA-7 Bomb-Nav systems as well as for 
organizing supporting materials for practicing with- 
out continuous expert supervision. Trail methods 
and observations of performance and comments of 
approximately 30 students were conducted. Use of 
the simulator was found feasible for practice, and the 
possibility of using it for a self-instructional program 
was described.—4. Plankey. 


7097. Cruse, Charles S. Indicating (read-out) 
tube: Human engineering applications for infor- 
mational displays. USA Ord. Hum. Engng. Lab. 
tech. Memo, 1958, No. 9-58. iv, 3 p.—The purpose 
of this paper is to point out some of the advantages 
that might be gained by the incorporation of “readout” 
tubes in ordnance weapons systems. While such 
devices have been used in the past, the increased com- 
plexity of modern equipment, together with the asso- 
ciated human factors problems, justifies new emphasis 
on the use of such tubes. Those applications discussed 
constitute only a small fraction of the many possibil- 
ities but may be considered representative of such 
cases.—C. Fried. 


7098. Dimmick, Forrest L., & Wienke, Richard 
E. (USN Medical Research Laboratory, New Lon- 
don, Conn.) How red is red? Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 208-304.—". . . selected portions of the red 
end of the spectrum" were evaluated in terms of their 
power to cancel a green whose wave length in mil- 
licrons was 562. “The results indicated that the red 
luminous-efficiency coefficient in color mixture should 
be considerably greater than the standard C.LE. . RE 
coefficients . . . that the use of different primaries in 
anomaloscopes will result in slightly different red- 
green ratios . . . that the red-green ratio is a func- 
tion of the luminance-level of the yellow comparison- 
stimulus . . . therefore... more rigorous results 
may be obtained in anomaloscopic examinations if the 
yellow comparison-stimulus is at a fixed luminance- 
value."—R. Н. Waters. 


7099. Einzig, Paul (London) Automation and 
industrial relations. Imi. soc. sci, Bull., 1958, 10, 29- 
37.—Economically, the large-scale automation of in- 
dustry reduces the share of labor in production. 
Hence considerable tension and change in industrial 
relations is expected. The author predicts a decrease 
of the power of the presently dominant industrial 
unions, with closer cooperation between unions and 
management in automated industries. The intricacy 
and value of automated equipment may increase the 
bargaining power of the specially trained labor force. 
One factor counteracting the lessened demand for 
labor is the fast depreciation rate of automated equip- 
ment. On the whole, technological unemployment. is 
Seen as a corollary of automation. Various policies 
for coping with unemployment are reviewed, and all 
but “cushioning” policies such as retraining of work- 
ers and transferable pension plans are objected against 
as inflationary. The allocation of the benefits of 
automation between labor, capital, and the consumer 
are also discussed.—4. Kapos. 
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7100. Fletcher, J. L., & Silver, C. A. (USA 
Medical Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) At- 
tenuation characteristics of four ear protective de- 
vices. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 322, ii, 
22 p.—2 different tests of attenuation provided by 4 
ear protective devices were made. Тһе first, a physi- 
cal calibration, showed that the Radio Corporation 
of America (RCA) experimental headset was mark- 
edly superior to the other 3 devices, which appeared 
to be equal. ‘The second test, an articulation test, 
found the RCA headset best, followed by the General 
Textile Mills (Gentex) helmet, DH16-3, the Signal 
Corps (H-63) headset, and the Quartermaster Com- 
bat Vehicle Crewman (Quartermaster) helmet. Con- 
sideration of the results of both tests lead to the con- 
clusion that the RCA device is considerably better 
than the other 3 devices. The Gentex appears a little 
better than the H-63 and Quartermaster, which are 
about equal.—R. V. Hamilton. 


7101. Fortuin, G. J. (N.V. Phillips Gloeilam- 
fabrieken, Netherlands) Lawaai en lawaaibestrij- 
ding. [Noise and noise abatement.] Mens Onder- 
neming, 1958, 12, 13-20—A review of industrial 
research relating to noise and noise abatement is pre- 
sented, The various methods of measuring volume 
of noise, the physical and emotional effects of exces- 
sive noise, and the ways in which the worker can be 
protected from noise are discussed. Protective de- 
vices such as ear plugs and felt helmets are generally 
unsatisfactory. It is more effective to make plans 
for preventing excessive noise through properly 
planned construction of machinery and buildings. 
The masking of noise by soft music is sometimes 
practicable—S, Duker. 


7102. Fortuin, G. J. (Phillips Gloeilampfabieken, 
Netherlands) Phiysieke arbeid en vermoeiheid. 
[Physical labor and fatigue.] Mens Onderneming, 
1958, 12, 150-156.—Mechanization and automation 
have not completely eliminated all strenuous physical 
work in industry. The effect of such work in terms 
of fatigue can be measured by basal metabolism, by 
pulse rate, by speed of eye focussing, and by response 
to electric current. The last 2 methods need further 
investigation before they can be fully relied on. Once 
the effect of strenuous physical work is determined, 
the amount of such work that can be safely tolerated 
can be determined as can the proper number and 
length of rest periods.—S. Duker. 


7103. Goodfriend, Lewis S. Noise in the com- 
munity. Noise Control, 1958, 4, 22-28, 68.—"The 
effect of noise on the community and the solution of 
community noise problems cannot be determined by a 
study of the noise alone. The community itself must 
be studied together with the responses and the reasons 


for the responses of the individuals who form it."— 
I. Pollack. 


7104. Greenwald, H. Psychoanalytic profile of 
а factory. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 27-37.—Each 
worker received a high degree of individualized at- 
tention from a paternalistic employer. This factory 
always had a waiting list for employees, while other 
factories were short of staff, because it made allow- 
ances for the emergence of occasional regressions in 
the form of play. The psychoanalytic investigator 
may supply additional insights into factory life—D. 
Prager. 
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7105. Harding, Francis D. A survey of incen- 
tives for hazardous or unpleasant working condi- 
tions. USAF Personnel Train, Res. Cent. develpm. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-115. v, 23 p.—"A survey of per- 
sonnel practices within applicable industry and gov- 
ernmental agencies was made to ascertain the kinds 
of incentives used in motivating people to expose 
themselves to hazardous or unpleasant working condi- 
tions. Most incentives in use for this purpose have - 
developed through supply and demand. Increased 
remuneration, company-bought work clothes, and paid 
cleanup time are the most common incentives used, 
Management generally does not favor the paying of 
such premiums, while labor's views are mixed. In 
the Armed Forces the practice of offering hazard pay 
for certain duty has become accepted." 15 references. 
—H. P. Kelley. 


7106. Harter, George A., & Gain, Peter. (Ohio 
State U.) An electronic target simulator for 
use with operational radar surveillance systems. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-277. v, 33 p. 
—3 designs for an operational target simulation sys- 
tem of simulated targets and mixing them with ‘live’ 
targets on operational PPI-type radar displays have 
been proposed. This report discusses the 3 designs 
pointing out that they differ mainly in the method 
used for the transformation of information from rec- 
tangular to polar form. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each design are discussed. A prototype unit 
based on one of the designs was constructed and 
tested successfully.—R. T. Cave. 


7107. Hess, J. L., & Lombard, C. F. (Douglas 
Aircraft Co., El Segundo, Calif.) "Theoretical in- 
vestigations of dynamic response of man to high 
vertical accelerations. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 66- 
75.—“The most general theoretical considerations re- 
veal the important distinction between stress and ac- 
celeration. The simplest possible mathematical model 
gives results that agree fairly well with experiment 
and sheds some light on the significance of rise time. 
The results for the simple elastic model seem to justify 
the investigation of more complicated models, but this 
is not worth while until more data can be obtained.” 
—J. M. Vanderplas. 

7108. Highland, Richard W., & Fleishman, Ed- 
win A. (Hughes Aircraft Co.) An, empirical 
classification of error patterns in receiving Morse 
Code. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 112-119.—"A fac- 
tor analysis of correlations among the most frequent 
substitution errors in receiving International Morse 
Code was performed. Four principal factors were 
identified: Dash Estimation, Dot Estimation, End- 
element Substitution, and Internal Error. These re- 
sults differ somewhat from previous categories ar- 
rived at subjectively. The Dot Estimation factor 
was general to more different types of substitution 
errors and contributed to the most frequently occur- 
ring errors." —P. Ash. t 

7109. Hills, John R. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N. J.) Controlled association scores 
and engineering success. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 10-13.—"Six different scores from a controlled 
association test [were] studied, using а... ae 
of [687] experienced engineers. . - - The test asks Ss 
to write, in a limited time, as many synonymis as they 
can to eight common words. None of the six mU 

. appears to be related to job placement, but the 
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five... based on the number of common responses 
given seem to be related to job success . . . most of 
the validity coefficients . . . are well below . . . 20. 
. .. Although not spectacularly high, such a... 
coefficient . . . is promising in comparison with over 
50 other variables . . . studied in ETS research on 
engineering graduate placement tests."—P. Ash. 


7110. Horobin, G. W. Community and occupa- 
tion in the Hull fishing industry. Brit. J. Sociol., 
1957, 8, 343-356.—A discussion of some of the inter- 
relationships of community and occupation in the 
fishing industry at Hull, England and their relevance 
to the practical problems of recruitment and planned 
urban redevelopment. The author points out that 
fishing as an industry has been relatively unexplored 
by sociologists.—R. M. Frumkin. 


7111. Jenkins, William Leroy. (Lehigh U.) The 
superiority of gloved operation of small control 
knobs. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 97-98.—"The least 
amount of turn on a tactual-kinesthetic basis and the 
time to make settings on a linear scale were studied 
in bare-hand operation and with MA-1 double flying 
glove. With small knobs, gloved operation was su- 
perior in both. With larger knobs, the superiority 
was lost. No ready explanation of the phenomena 
has been developed."— P. Ash. 


7112. Jerison, Harry ]., & Arginteanu, 
ео Med. Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 

ime judgments, acoustic noise, and judgment 
drift. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 57-454, 
v, 29 p.—Time judgments in a rate projection situa- 
tion were made using 5 rates and 4 different noise 
conditions. Time judgments lengthened with repeti- 
tion of the task. Shorter time intervals were over- 
estimated more than longer intervals. The results 
are discussed in terms of effects of acoustic noise and 
of psychological stress on subjective time.—R. du 

ave. 


7113. Jones, Edward К. & Divall, Robert Н. 
Phase VI Functional Suitability Test of the F-151/ 
F-100A Fixed Gunnery Trainer. USAF Personnel 
Train, Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-96. x, 
113 p.—This gunnery trainer is an attachment that 
provides a visual display for fighter-type simulators ; 
it is designed to teach air-to-air and air-to-ground 
attacks. “This report on the Phase VI test (1) de- 
scribes the device’s capabilities and limitations for 
training, (2) suggests training and proficiency meas- 
urement uses, and (3) recommends certain improve- 
ments and applications.” A final report on employ- 
ment and suitability tests of the device will be issued 
later.—H. P. Kelley. 


,7114. Kimball, Lee E. (St. Louis U.) Орега- 
tion or operator: Basis of leveling industrial work- 
ers’ performance? Advanc, Mgmt., 1957, 22(9), 25- 
27.—10 actual operations in industry, covering a rela- 
tively "wide" range of operations were compared 
using operator and operations leveling procedures 
and then compared with correct leveling figures. The 
operation leveling procedure was found to be the more 
nearly correct, and other reasons are given for its 
superiority in use.—4. 4. Canfield. 

7115. Kryter, K. D. Certain facteurs humains 
du controle de bruit. [Certain human factors in the 
control of noise.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 205- 

211.—Noise is almost universally present in military 
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operations; it is therefore necessary to develop meth- 
ods of communication which will function well despite 
noise. One line of study deals with the interference 
of noise with the intelligibility of speech and with re- 
ducing the number of "bits" of information to limit 
possible errors. Another type of study deals with the 
effects of noise irritation upon men working under 
various conditions—W. W. Wattenberg. 


7116. Lersch, Philipp, & Ulich, Eberhard. (U. 
Munich) Schicht. und Nachtarbeit in psycho- 
logischer Sicht. [Shift changes and night work 
viewed psychologically.] Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
123-135.— The hypothesis is suggested that the effect 
of night work and shifts that involve the disturbance 
of customary living habits is more disturbing to the 
psychological and social functions of the individual 
than to his physiological functions. The hypothesis 
is supported on the basis of data obtained from inter- 
views and questionnaires completed by some 457 in- 
dustrial workers, The effects on appetite, sleep, and 
emotional disturbances are most frequently noted.— 
R. H. Waters. 


7117. Loeb, .Michel, &  Jeantheau, Gabriel, 
(USA Medical Research Laboratory) The influ- 
ence of noxious environmental stimuli on vigilance. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 47-49,—12 Ss in an army 
troop carrier were asked to detect and respond to ob- 
scure, randomly occurring signals under each of 4 
field conditions: control—stationary vehicle, moder- 
ate noise and heat; moderate heat, noise, vibration 
(moving vehicle); intense heat, moderate noise, sta- 
tionary vehicle; vibration (moving vehicle), high 
heat and noise. “Noise and vibration produced by 
the moving vehicle appreciably increased the median 
response times of the Ss. Further decrement oc- 
curred when heat was combined with noise and vibra- 
tion, but the effect was relatively transitory. , Heat 
alone had no apparent effect. Changes occurring as 
a ЮКО of elapsed time were not apparent.”—P. 
Ash, 


7118. Lyman, John, & Groth, Hilde. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Prehension force as a meas- 
ure of psychomotor skill for bare and gloved 
hands. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 18-21.—"'The task 
consisted of a simple grasp, transport, and release of 
a cylindrical object into designated holes of a form- 
board. This object was instrumented with a pressure 
transducer permitting continuous recording of grasp 
force variations. . . . (a) handcoverings; (b) object 
weight; (c) distance moved; (d) direction of move- 
ment... . [were investigated in a factorial design 
with 6 Ss] handcoverings, weight, and distance exert 
a significant effect upon prehension force during à 
given task . . . this measurement seems to have po- 
tential value as an index of motor skills in that it is 
probably sensitive to changes in the amount of tactile 
Sensory information available as well as to physical 
variables of the task." —P, Ash. 

7119. McMahan, C. A, et al. “Shortage” of 
scientific and engineering manpower in the United 
States, 1957. USAF Personnel Train. develpm. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-23. ix, 38 p.—A survey was made of 
available information relevant to the so-called "short- 
age" of scientific and engineering manpower to ех- 
plain inconsistencies and gaps in the information an 
to provide guidance for planning purposes. The re- 
sults to date indicate that no definite evaluation of the 
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general shortage has been or is likely to be provided 
with present available information and analytical tech- 
niques, as no clear measure of manpower requirements 
on a national scale is in evidence. No direct shortage 
solutions can be given, but a shortage can be assumed 
and steps taken to maximize our resources.—4. 
Plankey. 

7120. Metcalf, C. W., & Witwer, R. G. (US 
Marine Corps Air Sta., Quantico, Va.) Noise prob- 
lems in military helicopters. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 
29, 59-65.—“Hearing tests were performed on thirty- 
three subjects before and after 167 flights in an 
HR2S-1 helicopter, using various methods of protec- 
tion against noise. Noise levels in the passenger 
compartment averaged 119 decibels. With no ear pro- 
tection, or standard issue Marine combat helmet, 18 
to 22 decibel hearing losses were found after flights, 
with recovery to normal in from 26 to 32 hours. Cot- 
ton plugs and rubber ear defenders gave almost com- 
plete protection against this hearing loss, Symptoms 
following flights, such as tinnitus, headache, nausea, 
and drowsiness, in conjunction with hearing loss, may 
create a problem in combat efficiency but are ade- 
quately controlled by simple protection (cotton or 
ear defenders). Seat location and duration of flight 
beyond one-half hour had little additional effect on 
the hearing loss."—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7121. Newton, John M. (Army Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) An investigation of 
tracking performance in the cold with two types 
of controls. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 
324. ii, 13 p.—This report investigated the changes 
in difference between pressure-tracking and move- 
ment-tracking performance by 12 human 55 under 
conditions of low ambient temperatures, varying from 
— 20° C to 24° C. Pressure and movement tracking 
controls interact with low ambient temperature only 
as a function of individual differences among Ss. 
There was a significant interaction between tempera- 
ture conditions, types of controls, and Ss. In general, 
the pressure-type tracking control appears to yield 
superior performance over the moyement-type con- 
trol.—R. V. Hamilton. 


‚ 7122. Pollack, Irwin, & Pickett, J. М. (Opera- 
tional Applications Laboratory AFCRC, Bolling 
AFB 25, D. C.) Masking of speech by noise at 
high sound levels. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 
127-130.—Speech intelligibility was examined at high 
noise levels for a range of speech and noise spectra. 
Over a wide range of conditions, deterioration of 
speech intelligibility was observed with a constant 
speech-to-noise (S/N) ratio at high noise levels. 
Control tests ruled out distortion within the equip- 
ment as the factor associated with the loss of speech 
intelligibility —J. Pollack. 

.7123. Pollack, Irwin, & Pickett, J. M. (Opera- 
tional Applications Laboratory, AFCRC, Bolling 
AFB 25, D. C.) Stereophonic listening and speech 
intelligibility against voice babble. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 30, 131-133.— The intelligibility of a 
single talker (heard binaurally in phase) against the 
voice babble of other background talkers (heard mon- 
aurally in separate ears) was compared against a con- 
trol nonstereophonic condition. The stereophonic ad- 
vantage, for 50% word intelligibility ranged from 
5-12 db, depending upon the number of background 
talkers.—I. Pollack. 
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7124. Pollack, Irwin, & Tecce, Joseph. (OAL, 
Bolling AFB, Washington 25, D. C.) Speech an- 
nunciator warning indicator system: Preliminary 
evaluation. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 58-61. 
—A speech annunciator was evaluated as a warning 
indicator system. On the basis of 4 performance 
criteria, the speech annunciator was either superior 
9r Ше еп. to a master warning indicator,—/. Pol- 
ack. 


7125. Roth, J. G., Cohen, S. I., Silverman, A. J., 
Johnson, G. E. & Correll, E. G. (Aero Medical 
Laboratory, Wright Air Devel. Center, Dayton, Ohio) 
Bioelectric measures during flight. J. aviat. Med., 
1958, 29, 139-144.—Laboratory instruments which 
have been modified and installed in a Convair aircraft 
for recording bioelectric measures are described. Pre- 
liminary tests yielded satisfactory measures of EEG 
and GSR. Construction of EEG, EKG, and GSR 
units is in progress.—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7126. Rüssel, Arnulf. Die Arbeit in der heutigen 
Zeit. [Work in current times.] Psychol, Rdsch., 
1958, 9, 15-23.—Progressive automatization elimi- 
nates more and more sources of job satisfaction like 
individual effort, skilled performance, decision mak- 
ing, etc. In order to save work as a valuable source 
of need reduction the attempt must be made to empha- 
size the remaining rest of genuine decisions in a 
work situation—W, J. Koppitz. 


7127. Sabeh, Raymond; Jorve, Warren R, & 
Vanderplas, James М. (Aero Medical Lab., Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio) Shape coding of aircraft 
instrument zone markings. USAF WADC tech. 
Note, 1958, No. 57-260. iii, 10 p.—This technical 
note reports a study designed to determine whether 
aircraft instrument zone markings could be profitably 
shape-coded rather than color-coded. 7 shapes, se- 
lected on the basis of a preliminary survey were dis- 
played on simulated instrument dials. 70 college stu- 
dents and 70 rated Air Force officers were asked to 
indicate by a forced-choice matching technique their 
preferences for association of each of the shapes with 
each of 7 stated aircraft functional categories. The 
results indicate the feasibility of using the 7 selected 
shapes as instrument zone markings.—K. V. Hamil- 
ton. 


7128. Schipper, Lowell M., Kidd, J. S., Shelly, 
Maynard, & Smode, Alfred F. (Ohio State U.) 
"Terminal system effectiveness as a function of the 
method used by controllers to obtain altitude in- 
formation. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
278. v, 19 p.—Using highly experienced controllers 
on the OSU Electronic Air Traffic Control Simulator 
the problem of altitude information was investigated. 
The major experimental variable was provided by 
the presence or absence of continuous visual display 
of altitude for the controller’s use. A second experi- 
mental variable was mean aircraft entry rate. The 
principal findings were that the presence of a continu- 
ous altitude display did not materially affect system 
performance, but all measures of system performance 
were affected by the entry rate variable.—R. T. Cave. 


7129. Simons, David G. (Aero Med. Fld. Lab., 
Holloman AFB, New Mexico) Pilot reactions dur- 
ing “Manhigh II” balloon flight. J. aviat. М ^ 
1958, 29, 1-14.—A narrative account is given О 
experiences of the pilot during the balloon flight 
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August 19-20, 1957 which reached an altitude of 
100,000 feet. The flight lasted for 32 hours. Evalua- 
tions were made of the atmosphere of the sealed cabin, 
reactions of the pilot to the isolated environment, 
effects of cosmic radiation, and feelings and attitudes 
of the pilot toward the situation—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7130. Smiley, J. R. (RCAF Inst. Aviat. Med., 
Toronto, Canada) Relation between time of day 
and aircraft landing accidents. J. aviat. M. ed., 1958, 
29, 33-36.—"In a study of landing accidents, based 
on one year's experience on one type of aircraft at 
one flying school, accident rates were expressed per 
one thousand landings. An accident was defined as 
any reported deviation from a normal landing even 
when the aircraft suffered no damage whatsoever. 
Accident rates were computed for each half hour of 
the day. These rates and the corresponding landing 
frequency distribution were graphed, and the rela- 
tionship between them analyzed. It was found that 
the minima of the accident rate curve followed mini- 
mal landing frequencies by one to two hours. Since 
minimal landing frequencies occurred at meal hours, 
it was concluded that the time lag in accident rate 
minima was due to food and rest, The provision and 
rest at more frequent intervals might flatten and re- 
duce the accident rate curve."—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7131. Smith, Robert G., Jr., & Cox, John A,, Jr. 
Methods of reduction of psychological stress due 
to radiation. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. 
develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-19. v, 10 p.— The likli- 
hood that radiation within medically permitted doses 
would cause poor performance under stress was stud- 
ied. Recent extensive reviews of pertinent literature 
and opinions from nuclear industries and laboratories 
were surveyed. No special stress problems need be 
expected provided: that radiation levels are below the 
nationally established maximum permissible exposure 
rates, that realistic safety indoctrination is provided 
to personnel concerned, and that a general orienta- 
tion be given other personnel and dependents. Prob- 
ability of stress in higher levels of radiation and ways 
of reducing stress are not positively known.—J. 
Plankey. 

7132. Summerfield, Anne; Glorig, Aram, & 
Wheeler, D. Е. (Subcommittee on Noise in Indus- 
try, Los Angeles, Calif.) Is there a suitable indus- 
trial test of susceptibility to noise-induced hearing 
loss? Noise Control, 1958, 4, 40-46.—The authors 
review the state of current knowledge in the area. 
They conclude that “none of the noise susceptibility 
tests discussed in this paper have been validated. . . . 
none of the proposed tests are suitable even for field 
trial."—7. Pollack. 

7133. Talbot, J. M. (7112th Central Med. Grp., 
Hq. USAF, APO 663, NYC) Unexplained aircraft 
accidents in the U. S. Air Forces in Europe. J. 
aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 111-116.—"The reported experi- 
ences of USAFE flyers show convincingly that hy- 
poxia and spatial disorientation and, to a lesser extent, 
decompression, sickness, and hyperventilation, are im- 
portant and continuing threats to flight safety and 
crew effectiveness. There is a serious and compelling 
requirement to improve the logistics and maintenance 
of personal protective flying equipment. The reported 
USAFE experiences firmly support present policy 
that requires thorough refresher training of jet air- 
crew personnel in flight physiology and protective 
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equipment every 18 months. In the . . . experience 
may be found ample justification for both fundamental 
and applied research for a better understanding of 
human performance capabilities and limitations, and 
for improving the design and reliability of the equip- 
ment that is essential to flying safety and aircrew 
effectiveness."—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7134. Teichner, Warren H. (Quartermaster Re- 
search and Development Center) Reaction time in 
the cold. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 54—59. "Visual 
RT's were elicited from 620 soldiers sorted into 14 
different groups representing a variety of ambient 
temperatures, windspeeds and windchills. . . . 1. At 
low windspeed . . . low ambient temperature has no 
effect on RS. ... [reciprocal of RT]. 2. At wind- 
speeds of 10 mph and greater, low ambient tempera- 
ture produces a significant decrease in RA. 3. Wind- 
speed produces a significant decrease in RS. 4. Mild 
exercise produces a small recover in RS. 5. If men 
of low ‘physiological cold tolerance’ are removed 
from the more severe environmental conditions and 
if Ss wear protective clothing, RS is essentially a 
linear decreasing function of windchill."—P. Ash. 


7135. United State Naval Training Device Cen- 
ter. Bibliography of unclassified human engineer- 
ing reports. Port Washington, N. Y.: Author, 1958. 
iii, 18 p. 


7136. van Blokland, С. С. (Nederlands Instituut 
voor Praeventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden, Donel 
Muziek tijdens het werk. [Music during work, 
Mens Onderneming, 1958, 12, 157-176.—The provi- 
sion of music during working hours has a long his- 
tory and has often been investigated. The research 
findings are summarized. The speaker system, the 
servicing of the system, the period and length of the 
music programs, the selection of music to be played, 
and the subjective reaction by workers have all been 
investigated. Unresolved questions deal with the emo- 
tional and physical effects of the music on personnel. 
—S. Duker. 


(See also Abstracts 5199, 5883) 


Business & COMMERCE 


7137, Anon. Does ad readership guarantee in- 
quiries? Print. Ink, 1958, 263, 30-31.—Study began 
with 7000 stores recorded in 67 Starch reports on 
Machine Design, a business paper. High and low 
readership ads were compared with high and low in- 
quiry returns for these same ads. Patterns show that 
high-scoring ads get more inquiries than low-scoring 
ads.—D. W. Twedt. 


7138. Anon. Measuring ad effectiveness: What 
research can and can't do. Print. Ink, 1958, 264, 
21-28.— A discussion of factors involved in studies of 
advertising evaluation: Daniel Starch's "advertising 
tonnage" concept (exposures per year per individual) ; 
theoretical sales decay curves when advertising is 
stopped; A. J. Wood's "motivational difference" (a 
four-fold table of people exposed to advertising vs. 
those not exposed, and buyers of the product vs. non- 
buyers). The effort to understand the role of adver- 
tising campaigns in long range marketing planning 
goes on, but it is on the level of evaluations of in- 
dividual ads that research is probably best prepared 
to score.—D. W. Twedt. 
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7139. Anon. The Post probes ad exposure in 
new study. Print. Ink, 1958, 263, 12 p.—Report of a 
study by Alfred Politz, and endorsed by the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, on frequency of individ- 
ual ad exposure to magazine readers. Unit of meas- 
urement is a day during which reader of an issue 
opens the ad page completely one or more times. 
These “ad exposure days” measure the capacity of the 
magazine to bring people within visual range of the 
ad. The survey is not a copy measurement of the ad’s 
ability to draw attention after exposure. Measure- 
ment methods involved spot-gluing pages together, 
and observation through one-way mirror. Sample 
included 12,000 people. Full technical details avail- 
able from the Saturday Evening Post.—D. W. Twedt. 


7140, Anon. Subliminal advertising. Adv. 
Agency, 1958, 51(11), 14-22.—6 conclusions about 
subliminal advertising are drawn: individuals vary in 
limens for transmitted messages; there is a serious 
question about the mechanical feasibility for TV; 
psychologists agree it cannot “brainwash,” but they 
feel public anxiety might result; extreme adverse 
public reaction is probable; the small audience reached 
might be uneconomical for advertisers; at present, 
subliminal projection equipment is available but mass 
media facilities are not.—D. W. Twedt. 


7141. Bowman, Mary Jean. (Ed.) Expectations, 
uncertainty, and business behavior. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1958. vii, 202 p. 
$2.00.— This is a series of 17 papers presented at a 
1955 conference of the Committee on Business Enter- 
prise Research of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. Following an introduction by the editor, there 
are 4 main sections: theories of the nature and struc- 
ture of expectations; psychosocial approaches to the 
study of expectations and business behavior ; effective 
expectations and time horizons, with special refer- 
ence to practices in selected industries ; and forecast- 
ing and the role of expectations in the economy of 
the firm. The contributors include business men, 
economists, psychologists, sociologists, research and 
business administration personnel.—C. С. Browne. 

7142. Cash, Harold C. & Ross, Melvin Н. 
Here’s a new way to pre-test ad illustrations. Adv. 
Agency, 1958, 51(18), 18-19.—Шиѕігайопѕ may be 
rated on 3 criteria: (a) Restriction, the result of di- 
viding total number of ideas expressed by respondents 
exposed to the illustration, by number of categories 
necessary to express them. (b) Relevancy, per cent 
of total number of suggested product ideas expressed 
by respondents that are relevant to product or service 
of the advertiser. (c) Rapport, dividing total num- 
ber of ideas obtained by total number of respondents. 
Examples are given of this rating method. Illustra- 
tions, with high sapport and relevancy indices, and low 
restriction index, will communicate i —Р. 
We Teak effectively. —D 

7143, Creelman, George D., & Wallen, Richard 
W. (Creelman Ass., Cleveland, Ohio) The place 
of psychology in operations research. Operat. Res., 
1958, 6, 116-121.— "There has been fairly wide recog- 
nition that psychologists have a contribution to make 
to OR, but only a small number of authors have found 
psychology useful. A few case studies have been 
made of the use of psychological methods. Although 
a beginning has been made, the role of the psycholo- 
gist is still far from clear.” Psychological training 
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is specially relevant to at least 4 phases of OR: the 
formulation of the problem, the development and solu- 
tion of the model, the implementation of the decision, 
and the activity of the team itself —M. К. Marks. 


7144. Dewey, George W. (Odiorne Industrial Ad- 
yertising, Yellow Springs, Ohio) What's best: Big 
ads seldom, small ads often? Industr. Marketing, 
1958, 43(9), 160-164.—5 tables are presented, based 
upon binomial expansion, for comparison of audiences 
as a function of size and frequency of insertion of 
print ads—D. W. Twedt. 


7145. Koponen, Arthur. (J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York) A new way to profile your mar- 
ket. Tide, 1958, 32(6), 59-63.—The J. Walter 
Thompson Consumer Panel includes 5000 families 
located throughout the United States. A standard 
psychological test, measuring 15 expressed needs, was 
administered to the panel. These scores, along with 
other demographic data, are then correlated with buy- 
ing behavior, Figures are presented of trait profiles 
of users of different products, Profiles are also shown 
for readers of 2 national consumer magazines. At- 
tempts are being made to base sales appeals on ex- 
pressed psychological needs.—D. W. Twedt. 


7146. Lawrence, Paul R. The changing of or- 
ganizational behavior patterns: A case study of 
decentralization. Boston, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Division of Research, 1958. хі, 237 p. $4.00.—A 
study of the process of change by which organizations 
achieve their purposes and meet the needs of their in- 
dividual and group contributors. It is also the story 
of how one company deliberately changed its basic 
managerial procedures throughout the organization. 
This company was a medium-sized supermarket chain 
that was interested in decentralizing its entire super- 
visory hierarchy. The researchers used both direct 
observation of behavior and interviews with super- 
visory personnel. Finally the organization is re- 
viewed some 2 years after these changes were initi- 
ated. There are now definite signs of consistent 
movement toward top management's objectives. The 
final chapter restates the entire problem of organiza- 
tional change in broad terms, and relates it to needs 
to achieve social satisfaction, individual development, 
and a healthier society. 33-item bibliography.—D. W. 
Twedt. 


7147. McHugh, Keith S. Developing the man- 
agement team. Mgmt. Rev., 1958, 47, 18-22, 88-90. 
— Details of the New York Telephone Co. program 
are described. The author discusses the group ap- 
praisal plan, supervisor as coach, leadership develop- 
ment, and the value of innovation. He calls for job- 
related management training rather than the "new 
horizons" arts and social sciences orientations.—4. J 
Kubany. 

7148. Miller, Kenneth M., & Nicol, Margaret A. 
Occupational status, sex and age as factors in 
radio programme choice. Hobart, Tasmania : Uni- 
ver. Tasmania, 1958. 79 p.—A representative. sample 
of the residents of Hobart, Tasmania (Australia) was 
given a questionnaire concerning listening habits in 
relation to different kinds of radio programs (eg, 
news, plays, talent quests, children's broadcasts, 
sports) and to preferences for particular programs, 
types of music and favorite artists. The results are 
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analyzed and discussed in terms of occupational, sex 
and, age differences. “The foregoing discussions of 
the influence of the three variables investigated indi- 
cate that occupational level is by far the most im- 
portant of the three in influencing preferences of radio 
listeners."—D. С. Brown. 


7149. Robinson, D. E. (C. J. LaRoche & Co., 
New York) Ad readership research. Adv. Agency, 
1958, 51(13), 20-23.—2 things are needed to evaluate 
any ad: what does the reader do to the ad, and what 
does the ad do to the reader? Of the 2, the second is 
more meaningful. A simple technique is presented 
which is intended to answer the second question. Re- 
spondents are exposed to portfolios of ads, and then 
are asked 3 questions, Examples are cited of extent 
to which different ads build interest in product.—D. 
W. Тшей. 


7150. Wells, William D., Goi, Fedele J, & 
Seader, Stuart. (Rutgers U.) A change in a prod- 
uct image. J. appl. Psychol. 1958, 42, 120-121.— 
100 college students checked the adjectives descrip- 
tive of typical automobile owners. Changes in the 
product images over a 1956 survey are reported. The 
product image of the Plymouth owner changed com- 
pletely. This change is related to model changes and 
promotional effort.—P. Ash. 


(See also Abstracts 5919, 6006, 6095, 6108, 6963) 


PROFESSIONS 


7151. Becker, H. $, & Geer, B. (Community 
Studies Inc., Kansas City, Mo.) The fate of ideal- 
ism in medical school. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 
50-56.—The criticism that medical schools produce 
cynical clinicians was analyzed through observation 
of the students. The conclusion of the research sug- 
gests that the nature of the learning situation itself 
tends to increase cynicism and decrease idealism, but 
that this condition is reversed upon graduation and 
the need to meet the demands of professional responsi- 
bility.—G. H. Frank. 


7152. Blumberg, Arthur, & Busche, Margaret J. 
(Temple U.) An inservice program in human re- 
lations. Nurs. Outlook, 1957, 5, 703-705.—An ex- 
perimental program in human relations on the super- 
visory level was carried out over a 10-week period in 
1955 and again in 1956. Results of the program 
showing evidence of carry-over to their jobs what 
they had learned about human relations in the train- 
ing program were studied by means of a question- 
naire covering several areas: staff conference work, 
role-playing methodology, counseling and guidance, 
communication, authority, and status. Results of the 
study and indications for further study are included. 
—У. M. Amatora. 


7153. Durnall, Edward J., Jr., Moynihan, James 
E, & Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (Nasson Coll.) pie 
posium: The counselor and his religion. Personnel 
guid. J., 1958, 36, 326-334—Durnall’s contribution 
points out that while religion and counseling have 
traditionally been kept separate, client-centered coun- 
selors will often be faced with the reality that that 
which they believe to be good and true may be at odds 
with the solution arrived at through counseling. 
Moynihan points out that the primary function of 
the pastoral counselor is the "care of the souls en- 
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trusted . . . to his jurisdiction," and that the focal 
concern of his methods and procedures is the spirit- 
ual welfare of the client. Wrenn’s paper discusses 
the theme that psychology and religion complement 
each other.—G. S. Speer. 


7154. Lewis, Edwin Clark. Factors involved 
in success in professional careers. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1099.— Abstract. 


7155. Nachmann, Barbara. Childhood experi- 
ences and vocational choice: A study of lawyers, 
dentists and social workers. Dissertation Abstr, 
1958, 18, 2214.—Abstract. 


7156. Rettig, S., Jacobson, F. N., & Pasamanick, 
B. (Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hosp., Ohio 
State U.) Status overestimation, objective status, 
and job satisfaction among professions. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 75-81.—Low objective status, 
low self perceived status, and high importance of 
status tend to produce greater overestimation of one’s 
status; which, in turn, makes for equal or greater 
expressed job satisfaction—G. H. Frank. 


7157. Sheehy, M. Maurice, & Harmon, Francis 
L. (St. Louis U.) Psychology for nurses. Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.: Bruce Publishing, 1958. viii, 246 p. 
$3.50.—This is a complete rewrite of an earlier text 
for nurses. Contents have been brought up to date in 
all areas and several new chapters added. A glossary 
of terms is appended—S, M. Amatora. 


7158. Shetland, Margaret. (State U., Syracuse) 
ic approach to evaluation. Nurs. Outlook, 
1957, 5, 711—713.—Evaluation is necessary to realign 
the purpose of evaluation in the supervisory process. 
The author discusses a dynamic approach to evalua- 
tion in its several aspects: though not always obvious 
on a conscious level, evaluation is a continuous proc- 
ess; kinds of purposes in evaluation; the evolution of 
evaluation; evaluation as part of the supervisory proc- 
ess; and separation of administrative and educational 
purposes of evaluation and incorporating evaluation 
as an integral part of the whole.—3S. M. Amatora. 


7159. Sommer, Robert. (Saskatchewan Hosp. 
Weyburn, Saskatchewan) The role of the nurse in 
psychological testing. J. clin. Psychol, 1958, 1% 
200-202.— The author discusses some of the problems 
nurses have in dealing with patients before and after 
they have seen psychologists for testing. If the psy; 
chologist would take the nurse into his confidence an 
let her know what transpires during testing and what 
is clinical and what research testing, she would be 
able to deal intelligently with patients’ questions ап 
anxieties regarding testing.—L. B. Heathers. 


.7160. Sprecher, Thomas Barton. An investiga- 
tion of criteria for creativity in engineers. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1101—1102.—Abstract. 


7161. Strunk, Orlo, Jr. (West Virginia Wes- 
leyan Coll.) Theological students: A study in рег- 
ceived motive. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 3 
322—A study of the autobiographical sketches of 
76 first-year theological students produced 12 state- 
ments of motives for entering the ministry. These 
motives were later rated by the same students. The 
3 highest categories were altruism, a call, and reform. 
—G. S. Speer. 


(See also Abstracts 5596, 5959, 6628, 6950, 7020) 
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7162. Levine, A. S. Psychological research in 
the United Kingdom Royal Navy. Washington, 
D. C.: Bureau of Naval Personnel, Personal Re- 
search Division, 1958. 10 p.—"'The research in the 
Department of the Senior Psychologist, which repre- 
sents virtually the entire inservice psychological re- 
search effort in the British Navy, has become more 
distinctively human engineering in character with a 


APPLICATIONS 33: 7162 
corresponding deemphasis of selection research. This 
selection research is operating mostly at a mainte- 
nance level with new studies, rather restricted in 
scope, being conducted to meet special needs as they 
arise. Although the level of research activity is small 
by U. S. Navy standards, the quality is high.” The 
author states that he was favorably impressed with 
the professional calibre of the psychologists at the 
Admiralty.—V. M. Staudt. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Beginning with 1959, 9(1), the Psychological Rec- 
ord will be. edited by Dr. Irvin S. Wolf, with Dr. 
Paul Mountjoy as managing editor. The new edi- 
torial offices are located at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 
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7163. Delgado, Honorio, & Iberico, Mariano. 
Psicología. (6th ed.) [Psychology.] Barcelona, 


Spain: Editorial Cientifico-Medica, 1958. іх, 293 p.— 
A general treatise of psychology, trying to harmonize 
the phenomenological and genetic approaches (see 
28: 1789). 31 chapters on subjects ranging from 
relationships between psychology and philosophy, psy- 
chology and physiology, to methodology, psychoanaly- 
sis, social psychology, character, instincts, etc. Bibli- 
ography at the end of each chapter—L. Visentini- 
Steinzor. 


7164. George, Е. Н. (0. Bristol, England) Ma- 
chines and the brain. Science, 1958, 127, 1269- 
1274.—“A logical net is the simple geometrical reali- 
zation of mathematical logic that has a form that is 
similar to, and perhaps can be made identical with, 
the structure of the nervous system." Major 
topic headings are: "Logical Nets,” “Machines,” 
"Development of Nets," "The Nervous System," and 
“Weighting of Events.” It is necessary to relate 
mechanisms of the central nervous system (based 
when possible on the simplest notions of excitation 
and inhibition) to appropriate mathematical func- 
tions. “The link between the sort of systems that are 
actually used by humans and the machine analogies 
described are of increasing importance.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


7165. Gerard, R. W. (Ed.) Concepts of biology. 
Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 92-215.—The proceedings of a 
conference subsequently to appear in book form. “Ex- 
plicitly in many exchanges and implicitly in a great 
deal of the material is the thought that similar con- 
cepts, problems, considerations, and models, must 
apply to a greater or lesser extent ‘above and below’ 
the sector of the universe cut out by biological sci- 
ence. This is particularly of interest in relation to 
the social science area which, with biology, constitutes 
behavioral science."—J. Arbit. 


7166. Gregory, C. C. L., & Kohsen, Anita. The 
O-structure: An introduction to psychophysical 
cosmology. Church Crookham, Hampshire, Eng- 
land: Inst. for the Study of Mental Images, 1959. 
141 p. 21s.—The “greatest hope of solution to this 
problem of barriers between groups, and disagree- 
ment in the realm of knowledge of the world and of 
life, would seem to be first to discover which are the 
main fields of knowledge where there is considerable 
agreement, and then to initiate a new science within 
which they can be integrated." The book is divided 


into 3 parts. Part I has the following sections : "Five 
Worlds,” "The World of the Technologist,” “The 
World of the Astronomer," "The World of the Mys- 
tic," "The World of the Gamester," “The World of 
the Naturalist.” Part II has 4 parts: “World 
Models," “The U-Ordering, the Psychograph and the 
O-Structure," “The Ostensible and the Potential Per- — 
son," "The Morbid Person." Part III is devoted to А 
notes and references. “This book presents an outline» 8 
of what is believed to be a possible basis for a new а 
unified axiomatics of science. . . . The O-structure is 

a formal informational 'world-model linking events 
of widely different durations, rather than employing 
the traditional duality of physical objects and mental 
images.” —S. J. Lachman. 

7167. Halmos, Paul, & Iliffe, Alan. (Eds.) (Uni- 
versity Coll. of No. Staffordshire) Readings in gen- 
eral psychology. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959, ix, 251 p. $6.00.—15 essays by British au- 
thors, all but 4 previously published. The new ones 
are "The Scientific Status of Psychology," by A. H. 
lliffe; "Introduction to Electroencephalography," by 1 
J. W. Osselton; “The Status of Instinct,” by F. V. _ 
Smith; “Psychology and Ethics,” by Halmos. Тһе 
other papers аге by Adrian, Argyle, Bowlby, Burt, _ 
Eysenck, Hearnshaw, Jones, Oldfield, Richardson, and 
2 by Vernon. All but one of the papers were written 
“within the last five years or so." The volume is in- - 
tended for beginners. It is supplied with lists of 
further reading and 13 pages of references.—H. Кија. 

7168, Hartstein, Jacob I. (Ed.) Guide to gen- 
eral psychology. (4th ed.) New York: New York — 
Univer. 1957. 95 p. $1.75.—A general supplement + 
to the introductory textbook, It includes an outline 
of a l-year course in general psychology, briefly an- 
notated reading lists, a 27-page glossary of basic 
terms, and a miscellaneous collection of information ио 
on psychology as a career,—J. R. Royce. E 

7169. Jessor, Richard. The problem of reduc: 
tionism in psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 170- 
178.—A brief review of the classic problem of reduc- 
tionism in science, especially as it pertains to psy- 
chology. Under logical analysis, reduction of psy- 
chology to physiology is impossible due to the in- - 
ability of translating or deriving the concepts and 
laws of psychology from those of physiology. The 
hierarchy of sciences and the achievement of a uni- 
fication of science are commented on. 27 references. 
—C. К. Bishop. AA e 

7170. Kelly, Elizabeth. (Ed.) Ultrasound in bi- 
ology and medicine. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Inst. of Biological Sciences, 1957. vii, 243 p.— 
In June 1955, a symposium on ultrasound in biology 
and medicine was sponsored jointly by the Bioacous- 
tics Laboratory of the University of Illinois and the 
Physiology Branch of the Office of Naval Research. _ 
The primary purpose of this symposium was to bring 
together scientists concerned with the various aspects 
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219-222.—' The success of analysis in America is 
enormous having transformed parental attitudes, and 
relaxed female sexual restrictions. However, it is 
not admitted in totalitarian regimes which can not 
tolerate free examination. In America analysis be- 
comes increasingly subordinate to medicine, par- 
ticularly in the light of the emphasis on psychosoma- 
tic medicine. Has analysis taught men to face death 
with less terror? Religion offers a shield against the 
terror of death. One is not afraid of death because 
one is a believer; one is a believer because one is 
afraid of death.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7193. Brightman, Edgar Sheffield. Person and 
reality: An introduction to metaphysics. New 
York: Ronald Press 1958. x, 379 p. $7.00.—Em- 
pirical personalism as a philosophical system starts 
with recognizing the basic evidence of the Shining 
Present—i.e., one's own present personal experience, 
his Now. This is not an element but a whole, con- 
taining reference to an Illuminating Absent—i.e., 
past, future, others, world. Metaphysical method is, 
to be synoptic, relating the parts of analysis to the 
whole of experience. Time and cause are categories 
of all Shining Presents; space and motion are re- 
Stricted to sensory experiences ; substance is the prin- 
ciple of persons. Realms of being include: Essences 
which are personal and interpersonal experiences, 
aspects of personal wholes; (b) Nature, the objec- 
tive order of the Illuminating Absent produced by 
God as the cosmic, eternal Person; (c) Persons, i.e., 
interacting whole selves with conscious, subconscious 
and body processes; (d) Values, which, as norms, 
transform persons into finding a oneness of purpose 
with each other and the cosmic Person. 4-page bibli- 
ography.—P. W. Pruyser, 

7194. Brown, Norman O. Life against death: 
The psychoanalytical meaning of history. Middle- 
town, Conn.: Wesleyan Univer. Préss, 1959, xii, 
366 p. $6.50.—Psychoanalysis is presented as the 
missing link between the modern movements in poetry, 
politics, philosophy, and anthropology. А teleologi- 
cal view of man and Society is taken with psycho- 
analytic theory as the only medium available through 
which man may achieve his destiny. The author suc- 
cinctly states the thesis of his work as follows: “to 
renew psychoanalysis, and through psychoanalysis 
to renew thought on the nature and destiny of man," 
10-page bibliography.—J. Suter, 

7195. Canestrelli, L. (U. Rome) Current de- 
velopments in applied зоо у in Italy: A gen- 
eral review to mark the Thirteenth International 
Congress to be held at Rome April 9-14 1958, 
Bull, Ass. Int. Psychol, Appl., 1958, 7, 2-77.—Brief 
reports of the work in applied psychology of various 

. universities, institutes, and specialist services are 
presented. University of Bari (G. Zunini); Uni- 
versity of Bologna (R. Canestrari) ; University In- 
stitute and City of Florence (A. Marzi) ; University 
of Genoa (A, Dalla Volta); Catholic University of 
the Sacred Heart, Milan (M. Cesa-Bianchi) ; Uni- 
versity of Palerno (G. Canziani); University of 
Rome (L. Canestrelli); National Institute of Psy- 
chology, National Research Council, Rome (L. 
Canestrelli) ; Italian Institute of Social Psychology, 
Turin (A. Massucco Costa); Salesian Center for 
Study and Research on Problems of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, Turin (M. Viglietti) ; 
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Vocational Guidance Service, A.A.L, Naples (M. 
Parente); National Institute for the Protection of 
Young People (A. Oberti); National Institute for 
Accident Protection ee Palma); Centro Didattico 
Nazionale per la Scuola Secondaria, Rome (C. Tam- 
borlini).—C. J. Adkins. 


7196. Coombs, C. H., & Komorita, S. S. (U. 
Michigan) Measuring utility of money through 
decisions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 383-389.— 
“A theory of an individual's preferences among bets 
is considered which leads to an ordered metric scale 
for measuring the utility of money. A test of the 
theory was made by predicting the preferences of 3 
Ss among bets at a given expected value from their 
preferences among bets at two other expected values." 
29 of 30 predictions were confirmed. The uncon- 
firmed prediction involved *a choice to play or not 
to play as distinct from a preference between bets." 
—R. H. Waters. 


7197. Davis, D. Russell. Clinical problems and 
experimental researches. Brit. J, med, Psychol., 
1958, 31, 74-82—"Working hypotheses should be 
formulated as inductions from clinical and not labora- 
tory observations, and deductions from them should 
be tested by making further clinical observations, but 
they should also be expressed, so far as is possible, 
in the terms of laboratory, or general biological, theo- 
ries. Clinicians may be eclectic in their choice of 
theories, but they should try to define their problems 
in such а way as to invite laboratory researches. If 
they achieve a measure of success in this, they will 
provoke laboratory workers to undertake new studies, 
with the purpose of extending existing theories so 
that they can more readily be applied clinically. It 
is remarkable, indeed deplorable, how little has been 
the influence which clinical problems have so far 
exerted upon laboratory psychologists in their choice 
of researches.” 19 references.—C. L. Winder. 


7198. Escalona, Sybille. (Albert Einstein Coll, 
Yeshiva U., NYC) Тһе impact of psychoanalysis 
upon child psychology. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 
126, 429-440.—Past and recent interrelationships be- 
tween academic psychology and psychoanalysis are 
discussed, It is argued that one difficulty that pre- 
vented rapprochement of the two disciplines has been 
due to the difficulty of putting psychoanalytic concepts 
to an experimental test because of their generality. 
However, recent developments in psychoanalytic 
theory that emphasize ego functioning hold out some 
possibility for a scientific verification at the hands of 
behavioral researchers.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7199. Ferson, Jean Emery. The displacement of 
hostility. Dissertation Abstr., 1050, 19, 2386-2387. 
—Abstract. 


7200. Frankl, Viktor E. On logotherapy and 
existential analysis, Amer, J. Psychoanal., 1958, 18, 
28-37.—Logotherapy and existential analysis are 
Synonymous. Man behaves as man only as he can 
move within the spiritual dimension. Logotherapy 
Searches for the meaning of human existence. Con- 
temporary man is threatened by the existential vacuum 
within him. A psychotherapist should evoke the will 
to meaning. Logotherapy gives unavoidable suffer- 
ing the status of a positive value, Logotherapy sup- 
plements but does not supplant psychotherapy). 
Prager. 
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7201. Freud, Sigmund. Collected papers. New 
York: Basic Books, 1959, 5 vols. v.p. $25.00.—The 
first American edition of Freud's 5-volume Collected 
Papers, originally published by the International 
Psycho-Analytic Library in London, contains 117 
separate papers, including case histories and con- 
tributions on technical problems, technique, meta- 
psychology, applied psychoanalysis, and history of 
the psychoanalytic movement.—H. P, David. 

7202. Harlow, Harry F., & Woolsey, Clinton N. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison) Biological and biochemi- 
cal bases of behavior. Madison: Univer, Wisconsin 
Press, 1958. хх, 476 р. $8.00.—AIl of the papers in 
this collection were presented at the University of 
Wisconsin Symposium on Interdisciplinary Research, 
the purpose of which was to interrelate current find- 
ings in the areas of anatomy, physiology, biochemis- 
try, and behavior. The 20 articles in the volume are 
concerned primarily with contributions made by the 
various disciplines to the understanding of behavior, 
the emphasis being on experimental results relating 
behavior to the physiology, anatomy, and chemistry of 
the brain.—P. G. Shinkman. 


7203. Jones, H. Gwynne. The status of inhibi- 
tion in Hull's system: A theoretical revision. Psy- 
chol, Rev., 1958, 65, 179-182.—"An amendment of the 
Hullian equation is proposed which, for both excita- 
tory and inhibitory potentials, is consistent with 
Hull’s distinction between habit and drive states and 
the postulated multiplicative interaction between the 
two. Theorems derived from this equation are com- 
pared with analogous consequences of Hull's formula- 
tion in the light of available empirical data." 15 
references,—C. К. Bishop. 

204. Kahn, Samuel. Psychoanalysis for thirty 
years. Vol V. Ossining, N. Y.: Dynamic Psycho- 
logical Society Press, 1957. 417-674.—Some aspects 
of the theory, technique, and results of psychoanaly- 
sis are presented, followed by a discussion of influ- 
ences on Freud’s thinking, the relationship of psy- 
choanalysis to psychiatry, and psychology. In the 
two final chapters Kahn describes a variety of personal 
experiences with patients, particularly those ending in 
suicide—/. Fast, 


7205. Landsman, Ted. (Vanderbilt U.) Four 
phenomenologies. J. indiv. Psychol., 1958, 14, 29- 
37.—The “four major positions,” self-defined as phe- 
nomenological, are briefly characterized. These in- 
clude the “classical phenomenological psychology of 
Katz and MacLeod,” “new” phenomenology of Snygg 
and Combs, "existentialistic psychology" of Bin- 
swanger and Sonneman, “pure” phenomenology of 
Husserl and Farber. 25 references.—4. R. Howard. 


7206. Lantos, Barbara. Die zwei genetischen 
Eye der Aggression und ihre Beziehungen 
zu ublimierung und Neutralisierung. [The two 
genetic origins of aggression and their relationships 
to sublimation and neutralization.] Psyche, Heidel., 
1958, 12, 161—169.—Freud's second drive theory that 
considered aggression as a primary drive does not re- 
quire discarding of his earlier view of aggression as 
self-preservation, The "aggression" of his second 
theory represents the aggression of frustration and 
rivalry directed against a human object. But Freud 
also continued to distinguish a nonaffective "aggres- 
sion" that is a neutralized derivative of the self-pre- 
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servative drives and which may be termed "activity," 
15 references,—E. W, Eng. 

7207. Lieberman, Bernhardt. The auction values 
of uncertain outcomes in win and loss situa- 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1110,—Abstract. 

7208. Liengme, André. Les quatre régles fonda- 
mentales de la vie: Essai de la psychologie pra- 
tique. [The four fundamental rules of life: An essay — — 
on practical psychology.] Neuchatel, Switzerland’ T 
Delachaux & Niestlé 5.А., 1958, 175 р. Fr. 750.— 
The author's philosophy of life and therapy is based 
primarily on 4 mental hygiene principles: (a) con- 
fidence (in life, God, others and ourselves). (b) 
Obedience (to the laws of life and God). This is 
achieved by working on better self-knowledge, self- 
acceptance, active carrying out of ideas, control of su- 
perficial emotions, and development of deep emotion, 
(c) Living in the present: a realistic approach to life 
concentrating on good actions “today.” (d) Having 
a goal: “to love and to serve.” A value system is 
necessary. Each of the principles is discussed in de- 
tail and supplemented by practical advice on how to 
achieve it—D. F. Mindlin. 

7209. MacQueen, James Buford. Towards a 
mathematical theory of cognitive processes. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 564.—Abstract. 

7210. McQuitty, Louis L. Developing pattern- 
analytic methods to isolate fruitful psychological 
concepts. Canad, J, Psychol., 1958, 12, 109-114,— 
A paper read in honor of Professor E. A. Bott, which 
maintains that research methods should play a larger 
role in relation to theorizing and the development of 
fundamental psychological concepts. Standard meth- 
ods are criticized, and agreement and linkage analyses 
are proposed for isolating concepts,—R. Davidon, 

7211. Mandel, Henry. А Q-methodology in- 
vestigation of the oral and anal character as de- 
scribed by psychoanalytic theory. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2148,—Abstract, 

7212. Morrow, William R. Psychologists’ atti- 
tudes on psychological issues: II. Static-mechani- 
cal-elementarism. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 57, 69-82. 
—“The article deals with a . . . study of ‘static-me- 
chanical-elementarism’ as opposed to a ‘dynamic-holis- 
tic’ approach. This opposition embraces three inter- 
related polarities in ways of analyzing causal rela- 
tions: (a) mechanical vs. dynamic conceptions; (b) 
elementaristic vs. holistic conceptions; and (c) static 
vs. dynamic conceptions of psychological processes, 
It was hypothesized that psychologists" beliefs оп 
issues involving these polarities will tend to reflect 
a general point of view varying in degree, rather than 
a set of unrelated opinions.” Тһе results as measur 
by a Likert-type scale, the SME Scale, tended to sup- Р, 
port the hypothesis—C. К. Bishop. 

7213. Moss, Howard Alan. The generality of 
cautiousness as a defense behavior. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 879.—Abstract. Ad 

7214. Murphy, William F. (VA Hosp, Boston, 
Mass.) A comparison of psychoanalysis with the 
dynamic psychotherapies. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 
126, 441-450.—It is shown that there are definite 
theoretical and technical differences between classical 
psychoanalysis and most dynamic psychotherapies. 
These differences are described in both general and 
specific terms, and reasons are stated for a possible 
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confusion of the two systems. 28 references —N. H. 
Pronko. 


7215. Presthus, Robert V. (Cornell U.) То- 
ward a theory of organizational behavior. Admin. 
sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 48—72.—"Several theoretical 
formulations from sociology and psychology are used 
in an attempt to set down a general theory of or- 
ganizational behavior. The typical bureaucratic model 
is defined as a ‘structured field,’ in the sense that au- 
thority, status, and role are clearly articulated and 
thus provide behavioral cues that facilitate perception 
and learning. Harry Stack Sullivan's theory of in- 
terpersonal psychiatry is incorporated to explain the 
individual's reactions to this structured environment. 
His learned deference to authority is geared into the 
organization, mainly through the medium of anxiety 
reduction, Acceptance of organizational authority is 
highly reinforced because it reduces anxiety by en- 
suring approval from superiors. Since reactions to 
authority will differ in terms of genetic composition, 
class, and idiosyncratic experience of a given individ- 
ual, three ideal types of accommodation are posited : 
the upward-mobiles, the indifferents, and the am- 
bivalents."—V. M. Staudt. 


7216. Reifenberg, Ernst. Pawlow und Kretsch- 
mer. [Pavlov and Kretschmer.] Psychiat. Neu- 
rol med. Psychol, Leipzig, 1958, 10, 110-117.— 
Pavlov's criticism of Kretschmer's psychiatric start- 
ing-point in the development of a constitutional 
typology is being maintained by some workers in 
Pavlov's School, despite the fundamental changes 
which have taken place in Kretschmer's theories since 
the first edition of “Kérperbau und Character." The 
biologically and constitutionally based investigative 
methods of Kretschmer's School may contribute a 
clinical method with which to determine the functional 
types of the nervous system. Russian summary. 32 
references.—C. T. Bever, 


7217. Rickman, John. (Ed) A general selec- 
tion from the works of Sigmund Freud. New 
York: Liveright, 1957, xii, 204 p. $4.25.— These 
are basic selections from some of Freud's classics. 
They attempt to give the reader a sense for the change 
and development of Freud's basic ideas. The papers 
range from the 1910 paper on the "Origin and De- 
velopment of Psychoanalysis" to the 1926 monograph, 
"Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety" (also translated 
with the title of “The Problem of Anxiety"). In 
addition, the book concludes with an appendix by 
Charles Brenner on the "Re-formulation of the 
Theory of Anxiety" and an index and glossary of 
psychoanalytic terms.—Fred J. Goldstein. 


7218. Rokeach, Milton, & Bartley, S. Howard. 
(Michigan State U.) Some pitfalls in psycholog- 
ical theorizing. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 283— 
284.—"The purpose of this paper is to draw attention 
to certain examples of confusing psychological state- 
ments. These could be classified as involving cir- 
cularity, lack of parsimony, and indefinite regress. It 
is hoped that pointing to these examples will lead to 
their avoidance. . . . Explanations must lie outside of 
the thing explained. . . . It seems to us that, before 
we invoke a new term, we are obligated to consider 
whether we are adding unnecessarily to an already 
unparsimonious state of affairs. . . , The mere fact 
that one uses a new term implies that there is a 
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difference, and it seems to us this carries with it the 
obligation to make the difference explicit. What is 
particularly unfortunate is the fact that failure to do 
so is often associated with a disregard for the work 
of others on essentially the same problem. . . , А 
greater regard for parsimony would probably lead to 
unification rather than fragmentation of research find- 
ings."—S. J. Lachman, 


7219. Stern, Alfred. (California Inst. of Technol- 
ogy) Existential psychoanalysis and individual 
psychology. J. indiv. Psychol., 1958, 14, 38-50.— 
This is primarily a comparison of the views of Sartre 
and Adler to indicate that many of their differences 
are more apparent than real. 13 references—A. R, 
Howard. 


7220. Stransky, Erwin. Wagner-Jauregg und 
die Psychotherapy. [Wagner-Jauregg and psycho- 
therapy.] Acta psychother, psychosom. orthopaed- 
agog., 1958, 6, 1-11.—Freud's contemporary, although 
his antipode, never opposed Freud’s therapeutic en- 
deavors. He expressed the biological tendencies of a 
deterministic era yet appreciated Freud’s achievement 
in leading the medical profession to a greater study of 
the patient's psyche. Yet psychoanalysis was to him 
rather an area of belles-lettres than a critical activity. 
Wagner-Jauregg's own medical clinical psychology 
was free of speculative interpretation and philosoph- 
ical substructure, and accomplished notable results 
with asocial characters and delinquents.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


7221. Stukat, Karl-Gustaf. Suggestibility: A 
factorial and experimental analysis. Stockholm, 
Sweden: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1958, 248 p. Sw. kr. 
25.—The concept of "suggestion," which originally 
referred exclusively to hypnotism, now includes a 
variety of phenomena, the functional unity of which 
are questioned. The only factor that has been estab- 
lished with some certainty is the primary suggestibil- 
ity factor of Eysenck and Furneau. The present 
author constructed several new tests of suggestibility 
and factor analyzed data obtained from both children 
and adults. Factors consistent with those reported by 
Eysenck were obtained. In a concluding discussion 
of the results, the fruitfulness of regarding the factors 
as hypothetical underlying causes was stressed. Pri- 
mary suggestibility was found to be uncorrelated with 
age, whereas secondary suggestibility was found to be 
negatively correlated with increasing age. Neurotics, 
85 a group, tended to be more suggestible than normal 
Ss on tests of secondary suggestibility only. Hyster- 
ics did not differ significantly from nonhysterics on 
any test of suggestibility. Females tended to be more 
Suggestible than males. Suggestibility, as measured 
by the body-sway test, was positively related to ease 
of conditionability, as measured by hand-withdrawal 
and GSR in a Shock-light schedule. 187 references.— 
C. M. Franks. 


7222, Szekely, Lajos. A comment on Dr. Bowl- 
by’s “ethological approach to research in child de- 
velopment.” Brit. J. med. Psychol, 1958, 31, 131- 
134.—“What has been stated can be summarized 
under three points: (1) Psychoanalytic interest in the 
extrapolation of ethological findings is not new. Dur- 
ing the past 37 years, at least eight psychoanalysts, in 
eighteen articles and three books, have utilized the 
research results of comparative psychology and ethol- 
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ogy respectively, for the psychoanalytical theory of 
drives, for the evolutionary theory of control of con- 
flicts, for the theory of evolution, etc. (2) These 
authors did not restrict themselves to issuing general 
declarations regarding a programme, but made serious 
efforts to deal with concrete analytical problems. 
(3) The literature which deals with the ethological 
approach in psychoanalysis appears to have escaped 
Bowlby’s notice. It is far from being the case that 
‘no attention has yet been given it.' " 30 references,— 
C. L. Winder. 


7223. Taylor, J. G. Experimental design: A 
cloak for intellectual sterility. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1958, 49, 106-116.—Aristotelian modes of thought are 
still very prevalent in psychology and are supported 
by an elaborate structure of statistical and experi- 
mental design techniques. By reason of their logical 
tidiness such techniques have the unfortunate effect 
of reducing the manifest discontent that this situation 
should engender. Psychology requires not statistical 
laws but scientific laws, “statements expressed in 
general terms, that can generate specific predictions 
when specific values are assigned to the general 
terms.” Such laws are not likely to be found by 
statistical investigators, which are concerned with 
single systems rather than with populations of sys- 
tems. The kinds of investigations which are required 
are exemplified by Piaget’s studies of the development 
of the mind in individual children and by Kohler's 
work with distorting spectacles.—C. M. Franks. 


7224. Tiebout, Н. M., Jr. (U. Illinois, Urbana) 
Freud and existentialism. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 
126, 341-352.— The aim is “to show (a) the anti- 
existentialist, mechanistic conceptual framework that 
dominated Freud's initial approach to the study of 
man; (b) how at various points Freud was forced to 
transcend this framework in the direction of a phe- 
nomenalistic approach based upon the postulate of 
freedom; and (c) how Freud's analysis of anxiety, 
narcissism, and the pleasure-principle approximates 
the existentialist analysis of finitude, anxiety, and non- 
being." 27 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7225. Trueblood, David Elton. The challenge 
of Freud. Pastoral Psychol., 1958, 9(85), 37-44.— 
Freud's attack upon religion as wish fulfillment, as a 
projection upon nature of a fatherlike benevolence is 
based. upon a biased selection of data. "Mental in- 
fantilism ' hardly describes the writings of Neibuhr, 
Temple, Barth, Maritain, Schweitzer, Buber. Re- 
ligious conviction is often at variance with wishes.— 
А. Eglash. 


7226. Viaud, Gaston. Les instincts. [Instincts.] 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1959. 185 p. Fr. 700.—Instinct denotes a positive 
concept describing generally clear-cut, but more or 
less complex, behavior appearing in a specific form 
in only one species, with relatively little variation from 
one individual to another, and with goals which are 
important to the organism's well-being or life, The 
development of the concept of instinct emphasizes 3 
major trends: mechanistic, finalistic, and objectivist. 
Theoretical and experimental studies are reviewed 
under the following chapter topics: “Biological Classi- 
fication,” "Simple Instincts,” "Complex Instincts,” 
“Social Instincts,” ‘Reflexes, Tropisms, and In- 
stincts,” “Instinctive Behavior, Intelligent Behavior, 
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and Learned Activity,” and “The Physiology of In- 
stincts.” 60 references —F. M. Douglass. 


7227. Wallraff, Charles Е. (U. Arizona) John 
Locke and the Zeitgeist of the present: A criticism 
of Boring’s account of Locke’s “ideas.” Amer, J. 
Psychol, 1958, 71, 443-448.—Boring’s account of 
Locke’s theory of ideas is critically reviewed and 
found to be misrepresentative of “tenets which in 
1690 were regarded as fundamental by” Locke. The 
fact that Boring cannot escape the Zeitgeist of the 
present is perhaps responsible.—R. Н. Waters. 


7228. Waters, Rolland H. (U. Florida) Be- 
havior: Datum or abstraction. Amer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 278-282.—The problem of defining and de- 
limiting psychology's field of study is indicated. The 
“fundamental reason for the rejection of soul, mind, 
and consciousness [in the definition of psychology] 
was the fact that as conceptions abstracted from the 
raw data, they took on the status of entities, of 
obscure agencies determining behavior. And this 
sort of construct was out of harmony with the de- 
veloping scientific temper of the time. . . . The term 
behavior refers to those activities which exhibit IPs 
spontaneity or autonomy .. . (b) persistence, (c) 
variability, and (d) docility. . . . My contention is 
that psychology's ‘behavior’ is analogous to the phys- 
icist’s heat, that the psychologist uses the term to 
refer to a class of activities that possess certain char- 
acteristics, those referred to by the criteria outlined. 
. .. This means that ‘behavior’ is an abstraction, not 
а datum.”—S. J. Lachman. 


7229. Wittkower, E. р. Predictive psycho- 
physiological studies. Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 11-22.—“Is psychoanalysis a 
science?" The author attempts to demonstrate the 
interrelationships between psychological and physio- 
logical processes in accordance with psychoanalytic 
theory. By the actual criteria of rigorous scientific 
research, psychoanalysis can not yet be termed a 
science. In experiments on ovarian, thyroid, and 
gastric function some aspects have been confirmed. 
Predictive psychological and physiological changes 
have been demonstrated. Some light has been thrown 
on the relevance of emotional factors to the etiology 
of Graves’ disease and of duodenal ulcer.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


(See also Abstracts 7352, 7354, 7356, 7862, 8094, 
8202, 8946) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


7230. Baller, Warren R., & Baker, Robert L. 
(U. Nebraska) Revision of an instrument for 
measurement of knowledge of human behavior. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 623-628.—Revision of the 
instrument known as The Case of Mickey Murphy 
established that the instrument measures 3 different 
kinds of ability: avoidance of unwarranted conclu- 
sions, interpretation of data, and formulation of plans 
of action. Information on reliability, validity, and 
further study are given.—M. Murphy. 

7231. Beardslee, David Cromwell. An empirical 
study of the measurement of psychological dis- 
tance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 574-575.— 
Abstract. 
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7232. Cohen, John; Dearnley, E. J., & Hansel, 
C. E. M. (U. Manchester) A quantitative study 
of meaning. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 28, 141— 
148.—Groups of children aged 6-7, 9-10, and 12-13 
years participated in this “operational” study of mean- 
ing in the case of words with a numerical connotation. 
Ss were individually directed to select from both 
small and large trays of beads containing varying 
quantities, amounts representing “a few,” “some,” 
and "a lot" respectively. The effect of “grade of 
value" appeared in the different absolute quantities 
chosen, which also reflected the number of beads avail- 
able. With increasing age there was clearer dif- 
ferentiation among the grades of value. Size of tray 
appeared to exert little influence.—R. C. Strassburger. 

7233. Cox, D. R. Planning of experiments. New 
York: Wiley, 1958. 308 р. $7.50.—An elementary 
but comprehensive treatment of the principles of ex- 
perimental design for all experimenters. The ap- 
proach is nonmathematical and many illustrative ex- 
amples, taken from many fields of research, are given 
for each type of experimental design. Great emphasis 
is put on making the principles of experimental pro- 
cedure clear without using technical, statistical, or 
mathematical terms.—J. Suter, 

7234. Dinsmoor, James А. (U, Indiana) A de- 
vice for measuring and programming the speed of 
execution of a single response. J. exp. Anal, 
Behav., 1958, 1, 57-58.—The description and wiring 
diagram of an apparatus which obliges the organism 
to achieve an experimenter-determined speed for a 
criterion response.—J. Arbit. 

7235. Farnsworth, Paul R. The limitations of 
Cattell’s space method of studying eminence. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 44, 169-173.—]. McK. Cattell's method 
of appraising eminence by measuring space given 
these great figures in history in several encyclopedias 
has been criticized, partly on basis of greater space 
accruing to those who led more varied lives, lived 
longer, and made more numerous achievements of 
medium quality in contrast to other men who were 
more perfectionist, To illustrate, the author compared 
mentions given to composers with ratings given them 
by members of the American Musicological Society. 
A few prominent musicians were not mentioned, and 
the authors of encyclopedias frequently failed to keep 
up to date, some newer composers never achieving 
mention.—A, W. Husband. 


7236. Festinger, Leon, & Katz, Daniel. (Eds.) 
Les méthodes de recherche dans les sciences 
sociales. Vols. I & II. Paris, France: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1959, 753 p. Fr. 3800. (See 
28: 3542.) 


7237. Hilton, George F. (USA Hosp. Camp 
Wolters, Tex.) The multiple-pattern visual field 
screener: An evaluation. Amer, J: Optom., 1958, 
35, 314-320.—N = 607.3% were referred. The over- 
referral rate was 15.8%. Further study of the prob- 
lem of under-referral is important. A comparison 
with 3 previous studies is presented.—T. Shipley, 

7238. Jensen, Milton B, (VA Hosp., Salisbury, 
N.C.) A light-switch alternation-apparatus. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 441-442.—5 switches control 5 
lights through a multi-position control switch, By 
means of the latter different learning tasks may be 
presented S. It has been found useful in studying 
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the learning process in neuropsychiatric patients, 
R. H. Waters. 

7239. Kaplan, Bert. (National Research Coum 
cil) Dissemination of primary research data im 
psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 53-55.— 
“During the past decade the development of new tech: 
niques in microreproduction has offered psychologists 
the revolutionary possibility of publishing lar; 
amounts of material in small editions at very 1 
cost. . . . Three distinct patterns for the publicatii 
of primary records now seem possible." First, worl 
ers holding sets of data may independently arrange 
with microtext publishers; second, individuals 
groups may initiate highly specialized series of р 
mary records; third, a stable publication series may 
be developed under the sponsorship of our professio 
societies. Data often inadequately or incomplet 
exploited may be made available to other research 
workers by such arrangement. As many as 30 to 60 
pages of material can be put on a single microcar 
The major disadvantage of microscopy as a medii 
of scholarly publication is the expensiveness of good 
microcard readers. At present inexpensive di 
readers are in developmental stages.—S. J. Lachma 

7240. Korchin, Sheldon J., Basowitz, Harold 
Grinker, Roy R., Hamburg, David A., Persk 
Harold; Sabshin, Melvin; Heath, Helen, & Boai 
Francis A, пе | of perceptual distortio 
as a source of anxiety. AMA Arch. Neur 
Psychiat., 1958, 80, 98-113.—A technique is describ 
“for use in an experimental study of stress behavi 
of anxious Ss and normal Ss. The S was led 
believe that his perception (of lines, picture: 
inaccurate or distorted by producing a di 
between an initial judgment and a later 
judgment, thus creating a conflict between 2 defini: 
tions of external events, . . . The technique was used 
on 3 days, following a pre-experimental day witho 
specific stress. . . . The experimental stress 
found to be convincing and to lead to discernible 
emotional response in both groups. The normal $s! 
Tesponses were more specific and appropriate to the 
focal stresses, [while] the more disturbed Ss were 
more responsive to the situation in general; their 
behavior was less related to the specific events. 
[These] findings are discussed in terms of 3 dimen- 
sions of a stress experiment: the subjects’ needs, and 
the relevance of the stress to their frustration; the 
S's ego strength and defenses; and the psychological. 
context of the experiment.” The Length Estimati 
Test and the Picture Description Method are de 
scribed in detail. 16 references.—L. A. Pennington. 
7241, Kubie, Lawrence S. Research into the 
process of supervision in psychoanalysis. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1958, 27, 226-236.—"An objective in- 
vestigation of the process of supervision as employed: 
in psychoanalytic education is urgently needed because | 
of the patently nonanalytic implications of the super 
visory process as currently used.” Additionally, such 
research would throw light on the analytic process. 
itself, would further methodology in this area, ай 
would provide a method for screening and trainin 
supervisors.—L. N. Solomon. 

7242. Lester, David. (Yale U.) An automatic 
range-selector for the continuous registration of 
skin-resistance. Amer. J. Psychol 1958, 71, 437— 
441.—The apparatus was designed to measure auto- 
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matically low levels of skin-conductance such as are 
present in a sleeping S.—R. Н. Waters. 


7243. Levy, E. Z., Thaler, V. H., & Ruff, G. E. 
(Wright Patterson AFB, Ohio) New technique 
for recording skin resistance changes. Science, 
1958, 128, 33-34.—“This report describes information 
obtained when basal skin resistance is recorded con- 
tinuously.” А specially constructed skin resistance 
meter and related apparatus is described and its use 
indicated, “This technique gives a clear record of 
periods of sleep by demonstrating graphically a rise 
of basal resistance, Alertness is revealed by a line 
of relatively low resistance. Relaxation and drowse 
are indicated by gradually rising resistance with in- 
frequent, large fluctuations." A figure is presented 
providing the following records: tracing showing 
period of sleep, tracing showing work periods in a 
hyporesponsive individual, tracing showing work pe- 
riods in a hyperresponsive individual, hyporesponsive 
tracing, normoresponsive tracing, hyperresponsive 
tracing.—$. J, Lachman, 


7244, Lilly, John C. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Electrode and cannulae 
implantation in the brain by a simple percutaneous 
method. Science, 1958, 127, 1181-1182.—"In ап 
investigation of the psychologically active motiva- 
tional (reward and punishment) systems of the brain 
stimulated by electrical means, we have utilized 
‘roving’ electrodes implanted in the unanesthetized 
monkey's brain. The technique of implantation by 
hammering sleeve-shaped guides into the skull for 
these movable electrodes apparently has not been 
used before and simplifies the problem in chronic 
preparations," Details of the method are discussed. 
A figure indicating the materials used in electrode 
implantation and another figure which is an X-ray 
photograph of a monkey's skull containing 20 sleeves 
and one electrode are presented. “Infections are 
avoided by the liberal use of a 70-percent alcohol on 
skin, . . . Recently, sleeves made of No. 15 hypo- 
dermic needle tubing were manually hammered into 
the skulls of 2 restrained porpoises under only local 
anesthesia"; the needles were passed into the brain 
and used to find intracerebral motivational systems in 
experiments lasting up to 7 days.—S5. J. Lachman. 


7245. Maxwell, A. E. (U. London) Ехрегі- 
mental design in psychology and the medical sci- 
ences. London: Methuen, 1958; New York: Wiley, 
1958, 147 р. $3.75.—This book attempts to describe 
a number of experimental designs basic to experiments 
concerned with psychological and psychiatric ques- 
tions. The first chapter is concerned with basic 
principles and the elementary logic of tests of signifi- 
cance, Commencing with the second chapter, each 
design is introduced by means of a practical example 
(in an effort to avoid mathematical terminology). 
The author's aim is to not simply describe various 
designs "but to show why it is essential that experi- 
ments are carefully designed in the first place.” The 
final chapter shows how to assess the relative effi- 
ciency of different designs. Books for further reading 
are listed at the end of each chapter. 39 references.— 
A. J. Sprow. 


7246. Meissner, W. W. Nonconstructural as- 
pects of psychological constructs. Psychol. Rev., 
1958, 65, 143-150.—“Three nonconstructural elements, 
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which appear in current psychological constructural 
systems, are singled out and briefly discussed: (a) 
attribution to a theoretical construct of ‘real existence,’ 
as if the construct were really a description of the 
real structure of the organism, rather than of the 
organism as it is known in the theory; (b) attribution 
of ‘theoretical-real existence’ to a construct, without 
attributing the defined structure to the real organism 
which is merely a methodological assumption and 
implies nothing about the real organisms; (c) phe- 
nomenological or experiential reinterpretation of 
theoretical constructs... . The first is illegitimate, 
the second is legitimate and scientifically sound, and 
the last is discussed in the light of possible evolution 
of a distinctively psychological methodology which 
would incorporate both phenomenological and be- 
havioristic elements," 33 references,—C. K. Bishop. 

7247. Miller, О. Е., & Sant, A. J. (Eastman 
Kodak Co, Rochester, N.Y.) Portable telescopic 
visual colorimeter. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 
474-479.—"A compact, portable, visual, telescopic 
colorimeter has been designed for use in studies of 
photographic color reproduction. Telescopic viewing 
permits measurement of the color and luminance of 
areas as small as % in, square, Alternative Max- 
wellian viewing is provided for measuring nonuniform 
samples or samples having a rough or grainy texture, 
The precision and accuracy of this instrument have 
been found to be highly satisfactory.”—F. Ratliff, 

7248. Miller, Richard S. (Colorado State U.) 
The Munsell System of Color Notation, J. Mam- 
mal, 1958, 39, 278-286.—The author suggests the 
abandonment of Ridgway's Color Standard and Color 
Nomenclature as a standard for color description in 
biology. The applicability of the Munsell System of 
Color Notation is proposed as a substitute because of 
its high standard of technical accuracy and adaptabil- 
ity to research problems.—D. А, Kenshalo, 

7249, Perlin, р. Pollin, William, & But- 
ler, Robert N. е experimental subject: I. The 
psychiatric evaluation and selection of a volunteer 
population. AMA Arch, Neurol. Psychiat, 1958, 
80, 65-70.—A clinical, psychiatric evaluation of 83 
so-called “normal control” volunteers for use as Ss 
in experimental settings showed that 529% of the 
younger Ss exhibited “psychopathological Ves 
65% of an "aged" group had "diagnosable psycho- 

athology." These and other findings are di 


in relation to factors leading to the volunteering and _ 


to the problem of research design in which “normal 
Ss” are required.—L. A. Pennington, 

7250. Shneidman, Edwin S. A method for educ- 
ing the present correlates of perception: An intro- 
duction to the method of successive covariation. 
J. gen, Psychol., 1957, 57, 113-120L—"A suggested 
methodology for perception (including. psychological 
test) research is proposed. In effect, it is an induc- 
tive method in the tradition of Mill's canons and is 
called the method of successive covariation, The 
method is based on three concepts: Mill's method of 
concomitant variation, the concept of paridiction, and 
the concept of successive anamneses, The Deu 
purpose of the method is to provide a method for 
educing the paridictive (present) correlates of per- 
ceptual responses with the eventual goal of de 
methodologies which will permit the investigation 
the future correlates of perception."—C. К. Bishop. 
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7251. Slack, Charles W. Trial design in human 
experiments. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 92—102.—“. 
model involving the combination and permutation of 
the occurrence of events within the experimental trial 
was suggested which enables one to generate a variety 
of trial types. The events which make up a trial were 
proposed as stimuli, instructions, and responses. The 
definition of these events was adequate enough to 
permit the making of certain restrictions on the oc- 
currence of events so that a number of trials, some 
the same as and some different from those already in 
use, could be described and their potentialities dis- 
cussed, The values of the study of trial design lie 
in its use as an aid in the conceptualization of experi- 
ments, particularly in the generation of new experi- 
ments and in the providing of a framework within 
which we can fit experimental findings."—C. К. 
Bishop. 

7252. Stevens, S. S. Problems and methods of 
psychophysics. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 177-196.— 
The problems of psychophysics primarily involve 
Scale construction. Each of the ? types of scaling 
problems are outlined, i.e., the determination of nom- 
inal scales, ordinal scales, interval scales, logarithmic 
interval scales, and ratio scales, along with a descrip- 
tion of the methodology appropriate to each problem. 
The applications of psychophysical methodology to 

roblems of practical utility are briefly described — 

W. J. Meyer. 


7253. Surwillo, Walter W. (McGill U.) A new 
method of motivating human behavior in labora- 
tory investigations. Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
432-436.— The method is described as a “heat-pain 
stimulation," Heat is delivered to the calf of the leg 
by a device whose construction and wiring diagram 
is given.—R. Н, Waters. ` 


7254. Thompson, Clem W., Nagle, Francis J., 
& Dobias, Robert. (Boston U.) Football starting 
signals and movement times of high school and 
college football players. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith, Phys. Educ., 1958, 29, 222-230.—An apparatus 
is described to measure movement time of varsity 
college and high school football players to selected 
starting signals, “Rhythmic digit, rhythmic word- 
digit, non-rhythmie word digit and non-rhythmic color 
starting signals were used and movement time for 
each starting signal were computed." It was found 
that rhythmic digit starting signals result in the 
fastest movement times and to a significant degree 
over the nonrhythmic and color starting signals,— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also Abstracts 8289, 8832) 


New Tests 


7255. Berger, Irene. Die Projektionstestgruppe 
(Proteg): Ein Verbaltest zur Erfassung der kind- 
lichen Persónlichkeitsdynamik. [The projective 
test group (Proteg): A verbal test for the under- 
standing of the personality dynamics of the child.] 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 125— 
130.—A new projective test for boys and girls be- 
tween 4 and 15 years is discussed. It utilizes ques- 
tions about wishful thinking under the pretense of the 
realm of “magic.” Samples of application of the test 
are given.—E. Schwerin. 
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7256. California Test Bureau. Technical report 
on the California Test of Mental Maturity: 1957 
edition. Los Angeles, Calif.: Author, 1958, 32 p.— 
This report is a supplement to the manuals for the 
6 levels of the CTMM and the Short-Form. The 
underlying philosophy and a history of the develop- 
ment of these 2 tests is described. Also included are 
detailed information on the 1957 restandardization, 
additional data on Kuder-Richardson or split-half re- 
liability, correlations with other tests, and relations 
between the 2 tests.—R. L. McCornack. 


7257. Carter, Harold D. California study meth- 
ods survey: Untimed, 30-50 min., grades 7-13, 1 
form. Los Angeles, Calif.: California Test Bureau, 
1958. Booklets $3.50 per 35 with manual and scoring 
keys; specimen set $.50.—A self-report inventory 
designed to reveal the essential nature of the study 
methods and attitudes of the student. A total score 
and part scores for Attitudes toward School, Mechan- 
ics of Study, and Planning and System are obtained 
together with a Verification score to validate the other 
scores. Retest and Kuder-Richardson reliability co- 
efficients are given. Correlations with grades, some 
with intelligence partialed out; with standardized 
achievement tests; and with an overachiever and 
underachiever criterion are presented.—R. L, Mc- 
Cornack. 


7258. Edwards, Allen L. Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. (2nd ed.) New York: Psy- 
schological Corp. 1959, 27 p.—Contains revised 
information on the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule published originally in 1954 (see 31: 2006). 
Includes directions for scoring, interpretation of 
Scores, norms, suggested uses, reliability, intercorre- 
lations of the variables, and validity data. 82-item 
bibliography.—S, Kavruck. 

7259. Ford, J. S., Grimsley, F., Ruch, F. L., & 
Warren, N. D. Employee aptitude survey: Group, 
adults, forms A and B, timed, 5 min. each except 
10 min, for Numerical Ability. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Psychological Services, 1958. Booklets for each test 
$2.50 per 25 with manual and scoring stencils.—A 
battery of employment tests that meet the unique 
industrial conditions. Each test is easy to administer, 
score, and interpret; has short time limits, a number 
of established validities, alternate forms, and face 
validity; and measures a specific ability. The battery 
has been factor analyzed and aims at maximum 
validity per minute of testing time through the use of 
short, mutually independent tests, each of which makes 
Some unique contribution to the prediction of job 
performance. The battery includes Verbal Compre- 
hension, Numerical Ability, Visual Pursuit, Visual 
Speed, Space Visualization, Numerical Reasoning, 
Verbal Reasoning, Word Fluency, Manual Speed, and 
Symbolic Reasoning, Each test's manual typically 
includes norms for the general population and various 
occupational groups ; alternate forms reliability ; inter- 
correlations with other tests; and validations against 
several industrially significant criteria.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack, 


7260. Hernandez, Carlos. The spanish revision 
of the S.R.A. Junior Inventory, Form A. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 354-355:—Abstract. 


7261. Mira y Lopez, Emilio. М.К.Р.: My- 
okinetic psychodiagnosis. New York: Logos Press, 
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1958. хх, 186 p. $675.—Translated from the 
French, this book describes the M.K.P., a psycholog- 
ical test which involves the analysis of graphic ex- 
pression to indicate attitudinal state. aterials, 
methods of administration and interpretation, and 
some motor correlates of personality are described, 
Tables of norms, validity and reliability data are 
presented. A sample test booklet is enclosed with 
the text.—4. F. Greenwald. 

7262. Mitchell, Claude. California analogies and 
reasoning test: Group, forms A & B, 40 min., 
grades 10-13. Los Angeles, Calif.: California Test 
Bureau, 1958. Booklets $4.20 per 35 with manual 
and scoring key; specimen set $.50.—A scholastic 
aptitude test consisting of 101 analogy items from the 
areas of natural science, mathematics, social science, 
| and English literature. The manual includes data on 

item development, Kuder-Richardson, retest and 
equivalent form reliabilities, correlations with both 
achievement and intelligence tests, and correlations 
Y with school marks ranging from .30 to .65,—R. L. 
McCornack. 
7263. Stone, Joics В. Structured-objective Ror- 
Schach test: Group or individual, adults, untimed. 
: Los Angeles, Calif.: California Test Bureau, 1958. 
' 


Non-illustrated booklet $.50; illustrated booklet $7.50; 
manual $.50; ink-blot cards $12,00; ink-blot Koda- 
slides $11.00; scoring stencils $1.50; specimen set 
$1,00,—This test is designed to appraise and analyze 
vocationally significant temperament traits of adults. 
10 forced-choice items are provided for each of the 
10 original Rorschach blots. The 15 standard Ror- 
schach scores are combined to provide ratings on 
26 attributes. Retest reliabilities, intercorrelations, 
norms for several school and occupational groups, and 
correlations with supervisory ratings and first year 
college grade point average are presented in the 
manual.—A. L, McCornack. 

7264. Weingarten, Kurt P. Picture interest in- 
ventory: Nonverbal, group, untimed, 20-30 min., 
grade 7 to adult. Los Angeles, Calif.: California 
Test Bureau, 1958. Booklets $5.25 per 35 with 
manual; scoring stencils $1.00; specimen set $.50.— 
A measure of vocational interests using sketches of 
vocational situations to elicit responses in both free- 
choice and forced-choice format, Scores are obtained 
in the fields of Interpersonal Service, Natural, Me- 
chanical, Business, Esthetic, and Scientific; and also 
for Verbal Computational and Time Perspective. 
The manual presents retest reliabilities for two grades, 
test development information, scale intercorrelations, 
and correlations with other interest tests,—R. L. 
McCornack., 


STATISTICS 


„7265. Baker, С. А. (U. California, Davis) Em- 
piric investigation of a test of homogeneity for 
populations composed of normal distributions. J. 
Amer, Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 551-557, —*A test of 
homogeneity is developed that will frequently detect 
non-homogeneity by means of samples as smalí as fifty 
for some populations that are composed of normal 
j components, The development is essentially the same 
| as Smirnov's distribution free tests as discussed [by 

Birnbaum]." (See 28: 110.)—C. V. Riche. 
7266. Becker, Gordon M. (General Dynamics 
Corp., Groton, Conn.) Sequential decision making : 
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Wald's model and estimates of parameters. J, exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 628-636.—Ss were permitted to 
secure as large a sample as they desired prior to de- 
ciding from which of several populations their sample 
originated, Their performance was analyzed in terms 
of Wald's sequential probability ratio test model. 
Found that the discrepancies from the model were of 
а small magnitude, Characteristics of the individual's 
decision process were noted.—J. Arbit. 


7267. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Compara- 
tive reliability of bens x and predictions of 
others’ ratings. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
117-124.—College students were more reliable in their 
ratings of food preferences of other students than in 
self-ratings of food preferences, Ss (N = 130) were 
divided into 6 groups (2 sets of instructions and 3 
lists of food to be rated) and further "dichotomized 
into two sub-groups to provide a measure of replica- 
tion error in the later analysis.” A 2-factor analysis 
of variance was employed.—HW. Coleman, 


7268. Bennett, Edward M. Empirical aspects of 
polydiagnostic research. J. Psychol., 1957, 44, 251- 
269.—'"The polydiagnostic method for eliciting pat- 
terns of associations is outlined in terms of its em- 
pirical characteristics. The multiple forced-choice 
procedure by which the subjects form their judgments 
is treated as the basis for developing various statistical 
and matrix analyses for the evaluation of polydiag- 
nostic data. Consideration is given to the various 
types of personality research which might respond to 
polydiagnostic procedures, and statistical aspects of 
such research are treated. A number of statistical 
tables are presented to report preliminary normative 
data and to simplify the process of testing for signifi- 
cance of means, variances, and coefficients of similar- 
ity," —R. W. Husband, 


7269. Blumen, Isadore. (Cornell U.) А new 
bivariate sign test. J. Amer. Statist, Ass, 1958, 53, 
448-456.—"A sign test for the hypothesis that the 
medians of two or more variables (not necessarily 
independent) have a particular value is described in 
detail for the bivariate case, The slopes of the vectors 
from the bivariate median to the n sample points are 
ordered and we let a; = + 1 according as the vector 
corresponding to the jth slope is above or below a 
horizontal line through the median. The bivariate 
test is based on the statistic v*=2(v,* + va?) /f, 
where v; [=] Х a cos (т j/n), Va = Ха sin (т j/n), 
and the sum is over the integers j — 1, 2,..., 
The statistic has the chi-square distribution for large 
samples. The power of this test relative to other 
possible sign tests and Hotelling's T? is discussed."— 
C. V. Riche. 


7270. Bradley, James У. (Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center) Complete counterbalan: of im- 
mediate sequential effects in a Latin square design. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass, 1958, 53, 525-52% — "Tf there 
is an even number of experimental conditions (Latin 
letters), it is possible to construct a Latin Square in 
which each condition is preceded by a different con- 
dition in every row ( 2 in every саш) ds 
These designs are useful in counte! ncing imme- 
mental or other order, effects. A simple, 


diate і 
and easily remembered, procedure which to con- 
struct pach squares is described illustrated. A 
proof is offered which shows that the procedure is 
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valid for any size square having an even number of 
cells on a side."—C. V. Riche. 

7271. Bross, Irwin D. J. How to use ridit analy- 
sis. Biometrics, 1958, 14, 18-38—Scientists often use 
dependent variables that are neither continuous nor 
dichotomous, but consist of a graded series of cat- 
egories. This paper intends to describe a practical 
general-purpose tool for the analysis of such data. 
The mechanics are quite simple. The ridit for a given 
category is the proportion of individuals in all “lower” 
categories plus one half the proportion of individuals 
in the category itself. The use of ridits to examine 
relationships is extensively illustrated with data from 
the Cornell Automotive Crash Injury Research Pro- 
gram.—R. L. McCornack. 

7272. Clark, Russell A., & McClelland, D. C. A 
factor analytic integration of imaginative and per- 
formance measures of the need for achievement. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 55, 73-83.— The administration 
of the TAT measure of n Achievement and perform- 
ance measures of n Achievement under both Neutral 
and Achievement-oriented conditions produced a fac- 
tor which showed a marked increase in importance 
from the Neutral to the Achievement-oriented condi- 
tion. Due to its response to achievement-related in- 
structions it was identified as an n Achievement 
factor. The TAT measure did not correlate with this 
factor but another factor, which decreased in im- 
portance from the Neutral to the Achivement-oriented 
condition, did. This paradoxical situation was re- 
solved by assuming that an increase in Achievement 
motivation would reduce the inter-individual variabil- 

ity and thus decrease the factor's contribution to the 
total variance,.—C. К. Bishop. 


7273. Clemans, William V. (U. Washington) 
An index of item-criterion relationship. Educ. 
Psychol. Measmt. 1958, 18, 167-172.— The index 


point biserial r 
max. pt. biserial of same sign 


is recommended as superior to biserial r and point 
biserial r as an index of item-criterion relationship. 
4 respects in which it seems to be superior are dis- 
cussed.—J/. Coleman. 


7274. Collier, Raymond О., Jr. (U. Minnesota 
Main effects and non-zero interactions in a two- 
way classification. J, exp, Educ., 1958, 26, 253-256. 
—This paper concerns itself with what is meant by a 
test of a main effect and how it is made when the 
interaction effects are not assumed to be zero. It was 
shown that likelihood ration tests of main effects can 
be made in a 2-way classification even if interactions 
are assumed to exist, but under this condition may 
provide limited information.—E. F. Gardner. 


7275. Comrey, Andrew L. (0. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the MMPI 
paranoia scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
99-107.—Following the procedures described in pre- 
vious reports, 15 centroid factors were extracted from 
a matrix of phi coefficients based on the MMPI 
paranoia scale. Of these, 9 were tentatively identi- 
fied as Paranoia I, Paranoia II, Paranoia III, 
Paranoia IV, neuroticism, cynicism, anti-social be- 
havior, hysteria, and rigidity —W. Coleman. 


7276. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the 
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MMPI psychopathic deviate scale. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 91-98.—' Thirteen centroid factors 
were extracted from a matrix~of phi coefficients based 
on the 50 items of the MMPI Pd scale plus the 
variables Age, Sex and Hospitalization. A sample of 
360 normals and hospital patients of random psychi- 
atric diagnosis was used." Following the use of 
Kaiser's Varimax method, 8 factors were tentatively 
identified as: neuroticism, paranoia, psychopathic per- 
onality, shyness, delinquency, euphoria, anti-social be- 
havior, and family dissension.—W. Coleman. 

7277. Douglass, Howard Junior. The effects of 
sample size on prediction with three test weighting 
methods. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2134-2135.— 
Abstract. 


7278. Dykstra, Otto, Jr. . (General Foods Research 
Center) Factorial expeffmentation in Scheffé's 
analysis of variance for paired comparisons. /. 
Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 520-542 .—"TIn applying 
paired comparisons methods we sometimes find that 
the samples to be compared represent factorial com- 
binations. It is found that Scheffé's method of paired 
comparisons may be applied for an underlying fac- 
torial design. The larger designs tend to become pro- 
hibitive, since to double the number of test samples 
requires about four times the number of judgments. 
A blocking procedure is described where only twice 
the number of judgments are required to double the 
number of samples, taking in account an underlying 
2-series factorial. The larger designs provide many 
degrees of freedom for order effects but may not pro- 
vide any for a true error estimate. We obtain de- 
grees of freedom for error by running some pairs 
twice in only one order. We again may use the un- 
derlying factorial to decide which pairs to run once 
in each order and which pairs to run twice in only 
one order."—C. V. Riche. 


7279. Ferris, George E. The k-visit method of 
consumer testing. Biometrics, 1958, 14, 39-49.— 
When testing a pair of products the "no preference" 
votes have often been wasted, misused, or misinter- 
preted. A preference model is proposed to solve this 
problem, its parameters estimated, and the variance- 
covariance matrix of the estimators obtained. Checks 
on the appropriateness of the model are indicated. 3 
examples are given.—R. L. McCornack. 


,/280. Fitzpatrick, Robert. The detection of in- 
dividual differences in accident susceptibility. Bi- 
ometrics, 1958, 14, 50-68.—The notion of accident- 
proneness leads to an hypothesis that there are stable 
differences in susceptibility to a particular kind of 
accident among individuals exposed to the same risk. 
A critical review of the methods used to test this 
hypothesis is made under the readings of: the uni- 
variate approach, the bivariate approach, time inter- 
vals between successive accidents, and issues in fur- 
ther research, 31 references.—R. L. McCornack. 


7281. Gadel, Marguerite S. (The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America) The relationship of 
item validity shrinkage to curvilinearity of response 
distributions. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 145- 
152.—Items with a curvilinear distribution tend to 
decrease in item validity from original to cross-vali- 
dation samples. Curvilinear items are those in whic! 
the intermediate response is keyed in the - opposite 
direction from the responses at both extremes in per- 
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sonality or interest inventories with 3 or more altern- 
atives. 5 cross-validation groups had an average r 
of .194 between curvilinearity and shrinkage (sig- 
nificant at 1% level with n= 177). Gadel cautions 
that with large samples the shrinkage will be negligi- 
ble and that other factors besides curvilinearity must 
be identified if item shrinkage in item validity is to be 
substantially reduced in cross-validation—W. Cole- 
man, 

7282. Geisser, Seymour. (National Institute of 
Mental Health) A note on McQuitty’s index of 
concomitance. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
125-128.—A concomittance coefficient is derived that 
is considered to have 2 advantages over the one pro- 
posed by McQuitty in (a) being sensitive only to the 
number of agreements, and (b) being capable of being 
related to known sampling distributions. The co- 
efficient is stated as: C= (r -- k — n)/rk, in which 
т = number of people marking yes to at least one of 
the ideas, k — number of people marking yes to A, 
and г = number of people marking yes to В.—//. 
Coleman. 

7283. Goodman, Leo A. & Hartley, Н. О. (U. 
Chicago) The precision of unbiased ratio-type 
estimators. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 491— 
508.—“This paper is concerned with a modification of 
the usual ratio estimators that leads to an unbiased 
estimator. This property of unbiasedness is imp- 
portant in certain sample surveys involving a large 
number of strata. The precision of the unbiased ratio 
estimator is compared with the usual ratio estimators. 
Both the situation where the sample size in each 
stratum is small and the situation where the sample 
size is large . . . [are] considered in the present 
paper. In most of this paper, no assumptions are 
made about the population distribution . . . and the 
results obtained do not depend on such assumptions," 
—C. V. Riche. 


7284, Griffin, Harold D. (Lincoln, Nebr.) 
Graphic computation of tau as a coefficient of dis- 
array. J, Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 441-447.— 
By considering Kendall's tau as a measure resulting 
“from the least number of moves required for trans- 
forming one ranking into the other” the author ob- 
tains a simplified computational procedure utilizing 
graphic methods, A variant of the formula is 


1 4s 
n(n-— 1) 
where s is the minimum number of interchanges re- 


quired to transform one of the sample rankings into 
the other.—C. V. Riche, 


7285, Gulliksen, Harold. (Princeton U.) Com- 
paratal dispersion, a measure of accuracy of judg- 
ment. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 137-150.—It is sug- 
gested that the ambiguity of a set of paired compari- 
son judgments may be measured by the quantity 
Yo +o; —2rijoioj. This quantity is termed the 
comparatal dispersion. A simultaneous solution for 
scale values and ratios of comparatal dispersions has 
been presented and applied to some data on food pre- 
ferences."—M. O. Wilson. 


7286. Gulliksen, Harold, & Tukey, John W. 
(Princeton U.) Reliability for the law of compara- 
tive judgment. Psychometrika, 1958, 23 , 95-110.— 
"A variance-components analysis is presented for 


r= 
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paired comparisons in terms of three components: $, 
the scale value of the stimuli; d, a deviation from the 
linear model specified by the law of comparative judg- 
ment; and b, a binomial error component. Estimates 
are given for each of the three variances, о,2, ад, and 
vy". Several coefficients, analogous to reliability co- 
efficients, based on these three variances are indicated, 
The techniques are illustrated in a replicated com- 
parison of handwriting specimens." 16 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

7287. Gurland, John. (lowa State Coll) A 
generalized class of contagious distributions. Bi- 
ometrics, 1958, 14, 229-249,—By appealing to the 
notions of compound and generalized distributions 
various classes of contagious distributions are ob- 
tained. Contagious distributions have been used in 
the study of accident statistics. Properties of the 
confluent hypergeometric function are utilized in 
establishing recurrence relations for the probabilities, 
and some limiting cases are discussed. 27 references. 
—R. L. McCornack. 

7288, Hale, Jordan. A factor analysis of short- 
hand-transcription ability. Dissertation Abstr, 
1959, 19, 2135-2136.—Abstract. 

7289. Hammer, Charles Howard. A validation 
study of the Activity Vector Analysis. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 1108-1109.—Abstract. 

7290. Hartley, H. O. (Iowa State Coll.) Maxi- 
mum likelihood estimation from incomplete data. 
Biometrics, 1958, 14, 174-194.—A simple iterative 
method of complete generality for computing maxi- 
mum likelihood estimates from incomplete data is de- 
scribed. The method does not depend upon special 
aid tables nor does it vary with the nature of the in- 
completeness as other methods do. Truncated and 
censored samples appear as special cases, Discrete 
distributions are considered in a series of 6 examples, 
Continuous distributions will be treated in a second 
paper.—A. L. McCornack, 

7291. Heath, Robert W. (Pardue U.) A ma- 
chine method of computo uttman’s coefficient 
of reproducibility with a large sample. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1958, 42, 204-205.—"A. [machine] method 
of computing Guttman's Coefficient of Reproducibility 
is described. . . . On the average, the coefficient for. 
an N of 1000 can be computed in one-half hour,"— 
Р. Ash. 

7292. Hoyt, Cyril J., & Krishnaiah, P. R. (U. 
Minnesota) Test of significance of differences of 
changes. J. exp. Educ., 1958, 26, 247-251,—This 
paper considers a method for testing the significance 
of differences between the means of 2 successive meas- 
urements of the same variable on samples from a num- 
ber of strata of a given population. A method for 
obtaining the sums of squares required in analysis of 
variance for the differences from corresponding tables 
for the 2 separate measurements is presented, —E, F. 
Gardner. ei M 

7293. Izard, Carroll E., & Rosenberg, Nathan. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Effectiveness of a forced-choice 
leadership test under varied е tal condi- 
tions. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 57-62.— 
Use was made of the forced-choice personality test 
developed by the PRB, TAGO with naval aviation 
cadets. Comparisons were made of the reliability and 
validity of the 420-item test with a short form of 106 
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keyed items. Split-half r's of .60 for the long form 
and .65 for the short form, corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown, were obtained. For the validity estimate, 
r’s of .26 and .28 for the 2 forms were respectively 
obtained with peer ratings used as the criterion. 
Forced-choice scores obtained under instructions for a 
“set to fake” did not significantly differ from regular 
scores, suggesting that the test is not easily suscepti- 
ble to faking. —W. Coleman. 


7294, Jones, Howard І. (Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co.) Inadmissible samples and confidence limits. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 482-490.—“A simple 
procedure is proposed for dealing with situations 
where a possibility exists that a sample to be randomly 
selected may turn out to be unsatisfactory in some 
respect. The procedure consists essentially in com- 
puting confidence limits as if the specified risk were 
ал(1— рх), where ад is the risk we are actually 
willing to run, and py is the a priori probability that 
a selected sample will not be considered to be satis- 
factory."—C. V. Riche. 


7295. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. Illinois) A modi- 
fied stanine scale. J. exp. Educ., 1958, 26, 261.— 
‘The proposed modification in the stanine scale, chang- 
ing its standard deviation from 1.945 to 2, results in 
little change in the percentage of cases in each stanine 
interval. However, the author points out that the 
scale is somewhat neater to handle quantitatively.— 
E. F. Gardner. 


7296. Kelleher, Therese; Robinson, H. F., & 
Comstock, R. E. Precision of estimates of vari- 
ance components, Biometrics, 1958, 14, 69-77—A 
study concerning "the effects of non-normality of 
parent distributions and lack of homogeneity of vari- 
ances on the precision of estimates of components of 
variance when the precision has been estimated on 
the basis of these assumptions." Generally, the effects 
were small in the 5 populations of corn studied.— 
R. L. McCornack. 


7297. LaBerge, David L., & Lawrence, Douglas 
H. Two methods for generating matrices of forms 
of graded similarity. J, Psychol., 1957, 43, 77-100. 
—The present study presents two methods for gen- 
erating two-dimensional forms each of which yields 
an objective measure of the spacing of the forms, In 
the first method two forms are selected, the outline 
of each being represented by a set of points joined by 
straight lines, The initial form is then continuously 
distorted until it becomes the second. This distortion 
process can be represented by a set of paths along 
which the points of the first form move until they 
become the points of the second form, The major 
conclusions were as follows: (a) Both methods of 
generating two-dimensional forms provide a com- 
plete and simple summary of the specific set of forms 
involved in form recognition studies. (b) The per- 
ceptual ordering of these forms within a row or col- 
umn of the matrix is on the average exactly the same 
as the order in which the forms are generated. (c) 
There is no simple relationship between the absolute 
size of the measure of objective spacing and the per- 
ceived spacing of the forms—R. W. Husband. 
7298. Langer, Rudolph E. (Ed.) Symposium on 
numerical approximation. Madison, Wisc.: Univer. 
Wisconsin Press, 1959. x, 462 p. $4.50.— The book 
includes 21 papers delivered at the symposium con- 
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ducted by the Mathematics Research Center, U; 
States Army, at the University of Wisconsin. 
objective of this symposium was the presentation 
discussion of recent developments in the field 
numerical approximation centered around three ge 
eral themes: linear approximation, external appro: 
mation, and algorithms.—4. C. Hoffman. k 

7299. McHugh, Richard. (U. Minnesota) Sig 
nificance level in factorial design. J. exp. Educ, 
1958, 26, 257-260.—In the сазе of multiple tests 
significance in a factorial design, it is inadequate 
use the same critical F value as would be used to 
form a single test. The suggested procedure is 
rank the mean squares on the basis of the nomina 
significance probabilities and utilize Hartley’s 
quential F-test technique.—E. F. Gardner. 

7300. McNemar, Quinn. (Stanford U.) 
growth measurement. Educ. psychol. Measmt,, 
1958, 18, 47-55.—Prompted by Lord's paper (The 
Measurement of Growth), McNemar has written 
note discussing a simple regressed score method ft 
estimating true gains from observed gains. His basi 
formulas do not require the assumption of equal 
of error variance for initial and final scores as Lord 
does, McNemar also refutes Lord's claim that “ 
all three pairs of testing are separately analyzed, thi 
resulting estimated gains will be consistent with ead 
other.”—W. Coleman. 

7301. Malone, Robert Lincoln. А configur 
versus the standard method of scoring the Stro 
Vocational Interest Blank. Dissertation Abstr. 
1958, 19, 1110-1111.—Abbstract. 2 

7302. Mark, Mary Louise. Statistics in the 

ing: A primer in statistical survey method, 
Columbus, O.: Ohio State Univer. 1958. xxv, 436 | 
р. $5.00.—This textbook deals almost exclusively 


ferential (third) stages of statistical procedure. Tt 
is restricted to the survey or census type of research ` 
with the data collected by questionnaire or interview}. 
however, the author believes this limitation should | 
not detract greatly from the purpose of the book— | 
“to acquaint beginners with the fundamental of pro- 
duction procedures in their logical, technical and ad- 
ministrative aspects.” Besides being directed to teach 

ers of elementary statistical methods in the social 
Sciences, the author intends it to serve as "a hand. 
book for untrained students (administrators and othel Я 
workers) confronted with statistical projects who сай 
get little or no systematic guidance elsewhere." 6 
pages references—R. G. Holroyd. 


7303. Meredith, William Melborne. The esti- 
mation of criterion parameters from a biased sam- 
ple. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 871.—Abstract. 

7304. Mishler, Elliot G. A 
scalogram analysis of the S 
Test. Educ. psychol. Measmt 
Guttman’s techni 
plied to the scorin 
Completion Test. 
to develop a scorin 
absence of 8 perso 
dimensional scale, 
liably in a replication of the study. 15 references.— 
W. Coleman. x é 
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7305. Overall, John Ernest. A statistical model 
for the prediction of human decision behavior, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1126-1127.—Abstract. 

7306. Perry, Norman C., & Michael, William B. 
(Alabama Polytechnic Institute) A note concern- 
ing the reliability of point biserial coefficient for 
large samples. Educ, psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
139-143.— The reliability of a point biserial coef- 
ficient (ту) is demonstrated through the use of 
equations derived from a model proposed by Tate. 
Equations are provided for computing the 5 and 1% 
fiducial intervals for ryy.—HW. Coleman. 


7307, Pickrel, E. W. (USAF Personnel and 
Training Research Center) Classification theory 
and techniques. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
37-46.—For the classification problem, several tech- 
niques have been advocated. Pickrel discusses the 
advantages and limitations of the following tech- 
niques: multiple discriminant function, multiple cut- 
ting-score, unique pattern, and multiple correlation. 
Empirical studies using these techniques including 
some comparative investigations are cited, 20 refer- 
ences.—W, Coleman. 

7308. Pierce, J. R., & Gilbert, E. N. On AX 
and ABX limens. J. Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 
593-595.—"'Rosenblith and Stevens obtained a larger 
frequency limen by the ABX method than by the AX 
method. The ratio of the limens is here calculated 
on the assumption that there is a statistical variation 
in the physiological or psychological response to a 
given stimulus, The ratio of limens is 2.12 for a 
Gaussian distribution of response and 2.14 for a uni- 
form distribution.” The model fits data for one sub- 
ject well but not the data for the other subject.—/. 
Pollack, 

7309. Radkins, Andrew P. (Purdue U.) Se- 
quential analysis in organoleptic research: Tri- 
angle, paired, duo-trio tests. Food Res., 1958, 23, 
225-234.—A sequential analysis approach to testing 
the statistical hypotheses associated with triangle, 
paired, and duo-trio tests is explained and is demon- 
strated using arbitrarily selected levels of risk for 
Type I and Type II error. These tests are shown to 
meet the required assumption of a binomial distribu- 
tion. “The main advantage of sequential analysis is 
that a decision can be made with a relatively small 
sample size.” —D. R. Peryam. 

7310, Rao, C. Radhakrishma. Some statistical 
methods for comparison of growth curves. Bi- 
ometrics, 1958, 14, 1-17.—The problem of comparing 
the characteristics of growth under different condi- 
tions is approached by replacing the observations by 
summary. figures. Reducing the data to a minimum 
number of dimensions and developing tests of sig- 
nificance are the purposes of this paper. Tests are 
developed to examine whether, by a common trans- 
formation, the curves of different groups can be made 
linear and to test whether the slopes are the same. 
A factor-analysis model is examined, and a general 
solution for continuous curves is discussed.—R. L. 
McCornack. 

.. 7311, Rogers, Cyril A. The orectic relations of 
mathematically derived fluency scores. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1956, 55, 85-102.—Ѕоте forms of verbal 
fluency possess properties. that make them amenable 
to a mathematical treatment. However, the question 
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arises: do constants of fluency tests produce higher 
orectic and cognitive correlates when mathematically 
derived than the corresponding raw data? Another 
pertinent question is; “What is the factorial structure 
of the mathematically derived fluency scores?” A 
sample of 100 children were given a battery of tests. 
Analysis of the results showed that mathematically 
derived fluency scores predicted orectic qualities no 
better than raw score data. There was some evidence 
of high g loadings but the evidence was incomplete. 
26 references —C, К, Bishop, 

7312. Sa , William L. (U. Colorado Medi- 
cal Center) distinction between exact and ap- 
proximate nonparametric methods. Psychometrika, 
1958, 23, 171-177.—"Nonparametric tests are dis- 
cussed in relation to parametric tests. A distinction 
is made between two tvpes of nonparametric tests. 
One type leads to an exact significance level, the 
other to an approximate significance level, The fail- 
ure to distinguish between these two types has led to 
confusion and error. Examples are cited.” 31 refer- 
ences.—M. О. Wilson, 

7313. Scanlon, John Cimeon. The Activities In- 
dex: An inquiry into validity. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2151.—Abstract. 

7314. Schaie, K. Warner. (U. Nebraska) Tests 
of hypotheses about differences between two in- 
tercorrelation matrices. J. exp. Educ., 1958, 26, 
241-245.—A discussion is presented of intuitive ap- 
proximations to a test of significance for the overall 
discrepancies between intercorrelation matrices, The 
method suggested uses the Kolmogorov-Smirnow test 
of goodness of fit to test the discrepancy of the ob- 
tained distribution of significance ratios from the 
theoretical distribution specified by the cumulative 
integral of the normal error curve-—E. Е, Gardner, 

7315. Siegel, Max, & Hirschborn, Boris. (Brook- 
lyn Coll.) Adolescent norms for the Purdue Peg- 
board Test. Personnel guid, J., 1958, 36, 563-565,— 
Analysis of the Purdue Pegboard Test data obtained 
from 100 male adolescents indicates that the cur- 
rently available ДШ norms are suitable for this 
age group.—G. 5, Spear, 

7316. Smith, H. Fairfield. A multivariate analy- 
sis of covariance. Biometrics, 1958, 14, 107-127,— 
A previously published analysis of covariance with 
several characters is re-examined, A standard analy- 
sis of covariance is shown to be meaningless when 
ап’ “independent” variable is affected by treatments, 
and the model proposed by DeLury is also deficient, 
A meaningful method of analysis is suggested.—R. L. 
McCornack. 

7317. Sorin, M. Graphiques d’étal con- 
tinus, [Continuous graphs of standards] BINOP, 
1958, 14, 94-95,—The author illustrates graphs drawn 
up to provide means of showing continuous 
ships between test performance, age, and 
at successive grades.—F. M. Douglass. 


likelihood applied to thé Poisson binomíal dis- 

tribution. Hipmetrics, 1958, 14, 97-106.—The nega- 

tive binomial, the Neyman Type A, and the Poisson 

binomial are 3 paar star диын n have been 
lied to plant and insect populations. p! 

or feine Пе Poisson binomial by the method of 

maximum likelihood is described, and the efficiencies 
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of the method of moments and the method of sample 
zero frequency are considered. The Neyman Type A 
is included as a special case.—R. L. McCornack, 


7319. Stanley, J. C., & Beeman, E. Y. (U. Wis- 
consin) Restricted generalization, bias, and loss of 
power that may result from matching groups. 
Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 88-102.—Studies 
in the area of mental deficiency are analyzed in terms 
of matching procedures and analysis of covariance 
techniques. 42 references.—M. S. Mayzner. 


7320. Torgerson, Warren S. Theory and meth- 
ods of scaling. New York: Wiley, 1958. xiii, 460 p. 
$9.50.—A review and summarization of the literature 
on psychological scaling prepared at the request of 
the Committee on Scaling Theory and Methods of 
the Social Science Research Council. Chapters deal- 
ing with the importance of measurement in science, 
the nature of measurement, and the classification of 
scaling methods present in a systematic way the basic 
issues involved in man's attempt to measure attributes 
of his environment, Detailed discussions of the 
familiar fractionation methods, equisection methods, 
and Thurstone's scaling procedures are presented. 
In addition, considerable emphasis is given to the 
newer and more complex methods such as multidimen- 
sional scaling models, latent structure analysis, and 
the general categorical judgment model. Much of 
the author's own work in the field has been included. 
Procedures specific to a particular attribute and prob- 
lems concerned with the classification of stimuli into 
unordered or partially ordered groups are not treated. 
21-page bibliography.—E. F. Gardner. 


7321. Tryon, Robert C. (U. California) Cumu- 
lative communality cluster analysis. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 3-35.—Cumulative communality 
(CC) cluster analysis is defined as “a method of dis- 
covering and measuring the general properties re- 
vealed by the correlations among behavior-properties 
of objects.” Factoring is used to determine the struc- 
tural relations among the variables, which may be 
orthogonal or oblique. Although the CC method of 
cluster analysis is analagous in some ways to factor 
analysis, Tryon emphasizes that conceptually and 
methodologically it is different “being based on formu- 
lated principles of domain sampling.” А fictitious 
problem is presented to illustrate the procedures used 
in CC cluster analysis, and comparisons are made with 
factor analysis. The decisive steps for writing an 
electronic computer program for the procedure are 
also given.—W. Coleman. 


7322. Tucker, Ledyard R. (Princeton U.) An 
inter-battery method of factor analysis. Psycho- 
metrika, 1958, 23, 111-136.—"The inter-battery 
method of factor analysis was devised to provide in- 
formation relevant to the stability of factors over 
different selections of tests. Two batteries of tests, 
postulated to depend on the same common factors, 
but not parallel tests, are given to one sample of in- 
dividuals. Factors are determined from the correla- 
tion of the tests in one battery with the tests in the 
other battery. These factors are only those that are 
common to the two batteries. No communality esti- 
mates are required. A statistical test is provided for 
judging the minimum number of factors involved. 
Rotation of axes is carried out independently for the 
two batteries. A final step provides the correlation 
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between factors determined by scores on the tests 
in the two batteries. The correlations between cor- 
responding factors are taken as factor reliability co- 
efficients.” 29 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


7323. Twery, Raymond; Schmid, John, Jr, & 
Wrigley, Charles. (Michigan State U.) Some 
factors in job satisfaction: A comparison of three 
methods of analysis. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 
18, 189-202.—4A Job Satisfaction Inventory of 21 
items was constructed for use with air force, airplane 
and engine mechanics. The product-moment r’s be- 
tween items for 467 Ss were analyzed in 3 different 
ways: factor analysis with communalities, factor analy- 
sis with unities, and similarity analysis. Each of the 
techniques yielded the same classification of the 21 
items into 5 groups. Thus, the authors suggest that 
similarity analysis as proposed by McQuitty may 
be a highly desirable technique to use as it is much 
easier than the others both computationally and con- 
ceptually.—W. Coleman. 

7324. Ulich, Eberhard. (Miinchen 22, Gesch- 
wister-Scholl-Platz 1, Psychologisches Institut der 
Universitat) Neue Erfahrungen mit dem Pauli- 
Test. [New experiences with the Pauli-test.] Z. 
exp. ange. Psychol., 1958, 5, 108-126.—An analysis 
of a large number of protocols obtained with the 
Pauli-test (continuous arithmetical computation) 
showed that the norms used up to date have to be 
revised.—]W. J, Koppits. 

7325, Wagner, Harvey M. (Stanford U.) A 
practical guide to the dual theorem. Operat. Res., 
1958, 6, 364-384.—'"A summary of the important 
variations on the simplex method is presented, with 
an emphasis placed on the connection between these 
techniques, the revised simplex method and the dual 
theorem. Only elementary matrix algebra is em- 
ployed to enable the nonmathematicians to utilize the 
various algorithms. Specifically the dual simplex 
algorithm, parametric programming, and techniques 
for additional and secondary constraints, and for upper 
bounded variables are discussed." 49 references.— 
M. R. Marks. 

„7326. Walker, Clinton Mitchell Concept iden- 
tification as a function of amounts of relevant and 


irrelevant information. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 1440.—Abstract. 


7327. Waters, Lawrence Kent. The effects of 
quantized error information on human tracking 
performance in a closed-loop system. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 888.—Abstract. 

7328. Wilkinson, G. N. Estimation of missing 
values for the analysis of incomplete. data. Bi- 
ometrics, 1958, 14, 257-286.—When only a few ob- 
Servations are missing from data that otherwise con- 
form to a planned experimental design, the fitting of 


`a linear model to the data by the principle of least 


Squares is most simply carried out by equating each 
unknown to its estimated value derived from the 
formally completed data. The missing value equa- 
tions are derived. Methods of computation are dis- 
cussed and tables for several standard designs are 
given. The solution of the equations by matrix in- 
version is usually relatively simple. A second paper 
in this journal will deal with the correction of the 
analysis of variance and the derivation of standard 
errors.—R. L. McCornack. 
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7329. Wrigley, Charles; Saunders, David R., & 
Neuhaus, Jack O. (Michigan State U.) Applica- 
tion of the quartimax method of rotation to Thurs- 
tone’s primary mental abilities study. Psycho- 
metrika, 1958, 23, 151-170,—“This study compares a 
quartimax rotation of the centroid factor loadings for 
Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities Test Battery 
with factorings of the same correlation matrix by 
Thurstone (simple structure), Zimmerman (revised 
simple structure), Holzinger and Harman (bi-factor 
analysis), and Eysenck (group factor analysis). The 
quartimax results agree very closely with the solu- 
tions of Holzinger and Harman and of Eysenck, and 
reasonably well with the two simple structure analy- 
ses. The principal difference is the general factor 
provided by the quartimax solution. Reproduction of 
the factorial structure is sufficiently good to justify 
its use at least as the first stage of rotation.” 20 ref- 
erences.—M. О. Wilson. 


(See also Abstracts 7211, 8129, 8137, 8797) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


7330. American Foundation for the Blind. (15 
W. 16th St, NYC) Directory of agencies serv- 
ing blind persons in the United States and Canada. 
(11th ed.) New York: Author, 1959. 222 p. $3.00. 
—The agencies are established nonprofit organizations 
listed by state and includes the Dominion of Canada. 
These agencies provide federal, state, regional, and 
local services. Most all states offer broad educational, 
vocational rehabilitation, and library services, In- 
iormation is provided on blind publications, Braille 
service, guide dogs, various blind aides, employment 
service, availability of supplies and equipment, schools, 
financial assistance, vacation camps, homes, etc. The 
directory has the following separate appendices: (a) 
"Associations of Professional Workers and Councils 
of Agencies for the blind." (b) "Guide Dog Schools, 
Listed by States." (с) “Printing and Publishing Or- 
ganizations." (d) "Specialized Library, Recording 
and Transcription Services.” (e) “Other Organiza- 
tions Interested in Service to Blind Persons.” A very 
adequate and complete index is available on the vari- 
ous agencies, organizations, and services to the blind. 
—4. A. Kramish. 


7331. New York City, Community Council of 
Greater New York, Inc., Committee on Informa- 
tion Services. Directory of social and health 
agencies of New York City, 1958-59. New York: 
Author, 1958. хі, 640 p—A directory which pro- 
vides, jn a readily accessible form, "comprehensive 
but Hr орва abont governmental and volun- 
tary welfare and health agencies serving New Yi 
City."—M. A. Seidenfeld." ng Nes 


7332. Perry, J. W., & Kent, Allen. (Western 
Reserve U.) Tools for machine literature search- 
ing: Semantic code dictionary: Equipment: Pro- 
cedures. New York: Interscience Publishers, 1958. 
xvii, 972 p. $27.50.—A comprehensive and advanced 
treatment of the uses of data processing equipment 
and procedures in literature searching presented in 4 
sections. The first 2 sections consider machine litera- 
ture searching systems in general. The third section 
presents the author's methods of analyzing, encoding, 
and searching. The last section is a comprehensive 
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semantic code dictionary edited by John L. Melton,— 
J. T. Suter. 

7333. Schifferes, Justus J. The family medical 
encyclopedia. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1959. 
xviii, 617 р. $4.95.—A brief but comprehensive guide 
for the layman on matters medical. Much of its con- 
tents are presented in the form of "dictionary" defini- 
tions which are interspersed with larger and more 
complete explanatory passages which present select 
topics in the form of brief encyclopedic articles. 
Several useful tabulations such as a “caloric counter 
of common foods, a listing of national health organiza- 
tions, and the like are included. Some illustrations 
are also in the volume.—M. A, Seidenfeld. 

7334. Stanley, J. C. (U. Wisconsin) A par- 
tially annotated supplemental bibliography of re- 
search methodology: Experimental design. Psy- 
chol. Newsltr,, NYU, 1958, 9, 108-117.—137 refer- 
ences, 

ORGANIZATIONS 


7335. American Psychological Association. Pro- 
gram of the sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association. Amer, Psy- 
chologist, 1958, 13, 319-432.— The major section con- 
tains abstracts of papers to be delivered and symposia 
to be presented at the 68th APA convention, APA 
and divisional meetings, presidential addresses, and 
social functions are indicated. General information 
and informal announcements concerning the conven- 
tion are outlined, and indices of sponsored programs 
and program participants are included—S, J. Lach- 
man, 

7336. American Psychological Association, Com- 
mittee for Selecting the Recipients of Awards for 
Outstanding Contributions to Scientific Psychol- 
ogy. Scientific Contribution Awards 1957. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1958, 13, 155-168.—“Distinguished Sci- 
entific Contribution Awards of the APA were pre- 
sented to Edward C. Tolman (in absentia), Carl I. 
Hovland, and Curt P. Richter (in absentia) during 
special ceremonies at the 1957 APA Annual Meeting. 
Each recipient was presented, in person or in ab- 
sentia, with a formal citation of his outstanding sci- 
entific contribution to psychology and an honoraruim 
of $1,000.” The citation for Edward Chase Tolman 
read in part: “For the creative and sustained pursuit 
of a theoretical integration of the multifaceted data of 
psychology . . . for forcing theorizing out of the 
mechanical and peripheral into the center of psy- 
chology without the loss of objectivity and discipline ; 
for... his purposive-cognitive theory of аташ 
The citation for Carl Iver Hovland read in part: “For 
his original and provocative contributions to the sci- 
entific study of persuasive communications and the 
modification of beliefs and attitudes,” The citation 
for Curt Paul Richter read in part: “For his pioneer- 
ing investigations of physiological mechanisms affect- 
ing behavior.” A brief biography and а complete 
bibliography of his scientific publications 1s included 
for each award recipient.—5. J. Lachman. To 

7337. American Psychological Foundation. € 
Medal and Distinguished Scientific Writing 
Awards 1957. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 169-170. 
The APF's second Gold Medal Award would have 
been given to Lewis Madison Terman. | However, the 
APF's Board of Trustees "decided against a policy of 
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awarding this medal posthumously and also against 
naming another award winner in his place this year.” 
The Award for Distinguished Science Writing in the 
Field of Psychology consisting of a scroll and a check 
for $500 was awarded to Ernest Havemann. The 
citation in part read: “For his articles on psychology 
in Life magazine, January 7, 1957 to February 4, 
1957. ... Mr, Havemann’s series was judged to be 
outstanding, not only for accuracy, lucidity, and inter- 
est, but for truly exceptional grasp of the diversity of 
modern psychological research and services." A brief 
biography of Mr. Havemann is presented and also 
part of his acceptance statement.—S. J. Lachman. 

7338. Caribbean Conference on Mental Health. 
Constructive mental hygiene in the Caribbean. 
Assen, Netherlands: Van Gorcum, 1957, xiii, 176 р. 
—Proceedings of the First Conference, Aruba, 
Netherlands Antilles. The participants presented 
problems of mental health common to the Caribbean 
area together with recommendations for combating 
them.—S. А. Walters, 

7339. Educational Testing Service. Annual re- 
port, 1957-1958. Princeton, N.J.: Author, 1958. 
108 p.—In addition to a summary of the major ac- 
tivities and developments of the year at the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, the president's report includes 
some comments on education in Russia based on a 
month's visit as a member of a team of educators. 
Financial statement, current testing programs, a pic- 
ture story of a guidance program, summaries of cur- 
rent research projects are given.—R. E. Perl, 

7340. Menninger Foundation. Report of prog- 
ress. Topeka, Kan.: Author, 1958. 106 p.—Research 
in progress, clinical and educational activities during 
the year from July 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958 are re- 
ported. Clinical statistics, lists of publications, lec- 
tures and addresses, and lists of officers and staff, of 
fellows and students are added.—E. Katz, 


(See also Abstract 8273) 


History & BiocnAPHY 


7341. Ernest Jones, 1879-1958, Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 157.—Obituary; portrait, 
frontispiece. 

7342. Bellak, Leopold. Henry A. Murray: An 
appreciation. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 143-144, — 
For the special TAT issue of this journal, the pres- 
ident of the Society for Projective Techniques has 
written an appreciation of the inventor of the TAT.— 
А. R. Jensen. 

7343. Biesheuvel, S. (National Inst. Personnel 

Research, Box 10319, Johannesburg, South Africa) 
Objectives and methods of African psychological 
research. J. soc. Psychol, 1958, 47, 161-168.— 
"African research programmes should . . . be prefer- 
ably directed towards the measurement of limits of 
modifiability of African behavior, and towards a 
definition of the environmental factors that determine 
‘these limits. Such research does not aim at ultimate 
theoretical limits, obtainable only, if at all, by means 
of artificial laboratory experiments without relevance 
to African social development.”—J. C. Franklin. 


7344. Bridgman, Olga. (U. California, Berkeley) 
George Malcolm Stratton: 1865-1957. Amer, Í. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 460-461.—Obituary. 
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[Contributions to human psychology dedicated 
Professor F, J. J. Buytendijk.] Antwerpen, Belgium 
Uitgeverij het Spectrum, 1957. 520 p.—37 author 
mostly psychiatrists, psychologists, biologists, am 
writers of Europe, offer a multilingual series of pal 
(in German, French, Dutch, and English) in h 
of the very versatile and productive psychol 
Buytendijk on the occasion of his resignation from th 
University of Utrecht in 1957, The papers cover 
wide range of subjects: phenomenology of inter 
sonal relations and expressive movement, religi 
experience, symbolism, developmental psychology, and 
psychopathology. 12-page bibliography.—P, 
Pruyser. 

7346. Fine, Reubin. In memoriam: Ernest 
Jones, M.D. (1879-1958). Psychoanalysis, 1958, 
8. 


7347. Fromm, Erich. Sigmund Freud's mission 
An analysis of his personality and influence. Ni 
York: Harper, 1959. xvi, 120 p. $3.00.—In critica 
appraising Freud's relationship to his parents, 
wife, and other men and women, his authoritariani 
religious and politicial convictions, and the q 
religio-political nature of psychoanalysis, 


movement for the ethical liberation of man, a nel 
secular and scientific religion for an elite which wal 
to guide mankind."—H. P. David. 


7348. Glover, Edward. Ernest Jones, 1879-195! 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 71-73.—Obitual 


7349. Graham, Clarence H. Walter Samue 
Hunter, March 22, 1889—August 3, 1954.. Biogl 
Mem. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1958, 31, 127-155.— Biograpll 
ical memoir of Hunter with portrait and bibliography 


7350. Holzner, Burkart. Amerikanische ШИ 
Deutsche Psychologie: Eine vergleichende Dat 
stellung. [American and German psychology: # 
comparative study.] Würzburg: Holzner Verla 
1958. 406 p.—In spite of a close connection betw 
American and German psychology, at their ons 
both countries developed the new discipline in 
ferent directions. Today the gap is wide and omnl 
regrettably little communication exists. This divel 
gence can be traced back to the influence of Locke 0l 
Anglo-Saxon thinking, while in Germany the influ c 
of Leibniz was Stronger. Under the influence @ 
Locke, science emphasized empiricism and methi 
ogy; Leibniz’ philosophy led to idealism and whol 
theories in psychology. In the light of this histor 
development, past and present theories of America 
psychology are confronted with dominant psycholo 
ical trends in Germany. 231.item bibliography. 
W.J. Koppitz. 


7351. Ischlondsky, N. (301 Park Ave, NYC 
The life and activity of I. M. Sechenov. J. ner 
ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 367-391. —A biographical al 
count of Sechenov's life and the evolution of 


theory as a precursor of Pavlov are presented—N. Ё 
Pronko. 


7352. Jarl, Vidkunn Coucheron. Historical no 
on the term differential psychology. Acta psych 
1958, 14, 158-160—Stern early proposed’ the te 
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“differential” when referring to the “individual psy- 
chology” used by Binet and others, but was also used 
as opposed to social psychology. “Differential” could 
additionally be applied to social classes, age groups, 
peoples or sexes and might be coordinated with “gen- 
eral psychology."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


7353. Lazzeroni, Virgilio, & Marzi, Alberto. 
Psychology in Italy from 1945-1957. Acta psychol., 
1958, 14, 54-80.—Political conditions and the Italian 
rejection of scientific studies relating to man inhibited 
the growth of modern psychology before 1945. The 
characteristic features of modern Italian research are 
the close relation between methods and research in 
psychological and psychophysiological fields and the 
techniques applied to actual problems. Problems of 
synthesis of personality aspects have been only par- 
tially faced.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


7354. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll, Flushing, 
N.Y.) K.N. Kornilov, theoretical and experi- 
mental psychologist. Science, 1958, 128, 74-75.— 
"Konstantin Nikolayevich Kornilov was born in 
Siberia, 9 March, 1879. He died in Moscow, 10 July, 
1957. .. . He was graduated from the Historico- 
Philological Faculty of Moscow University in 1910 
and was retained at the university as an assistant to 
G. I. Chelpanov, the leading Wundtian experimental 
psychologist in pre-Soviet Russia. . . . Kornilov's 
reactology . . . became the dominant school of psy- 
chology in the Soviet Union of the 1920's, His Text- 
book of Psychology from the Standpoint of Dialectical 
Materialism went through five Russian editions be- 
tween 1926 and 1931 and was translated into a number 
of languages." He became the director of the 
country's most important research center, the Moscow 
Institute of Psychology, in 1923 and editor of Russia's 
first psychological periodical, Psikhologiya, in 1928. 
Kornilov more than Pavlov is "explicit in his claims 
that human psychology was supraphysiological status, 
that it is more a social than a biological science, and 
that its key concept of human personality involves 
sociohistorical as well as psychological and physiolog- 
ical factors, . . . Soviet sources have it that Kornilov 
was not a member of the Communist party.”—S, J. 
Lachman. 


7355, Roth, Nathan. (120 Central Park S., NYC 
19) Mind, matter and brain. Amer, J. Psychiat., 
1958, 115, 63-65.—The problem of the relationship 
between mind and matter is viewed historically and in 
relation to certain problems in physics. An attempt 
at a resolution is made by reference to Bertrand 
Russell’s suggestion that mind and matter are different 
forms of the same thing and the author’s conception 
that when the scientist can see in the object some of 
the features of the observing S. When this is accom- 
plished the scientist will see the mind in the brain and 
the brain in the mind.—N. H, Pronko. 


7356. Semmel, Bernard. Karl Pearson: Socialist 
and Darwinist. Brit. J. Sociol., 1958, 9, 111-125.— 
Like those of most human beings, Karl Pearson's in- 
tellectual products reflect the intellectual currents of 
the social milieu in which he spent his early as well 
as later developmental years. Socialism and Dar- 
winism, therefore, had a profound effect upon his 
thinking, since both of these conceptions were salient 
aspects of his era. But perhaps because of his in- 
adequate training in the social sciences or perhaps due 
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to his too adequate training in the biological and 
physical sciences Pearson came to view progress in 
biologistic and mechanistic terms, Pearson's Social 
Darwinism was, unfortunately, a Nietzschean night- 
mare for he advocated among other things a socialist 
state under the control of a dictator, chauvinism, 
racialism, the subjection of women, etc., all of which 
became to some extent a reality in the rise of Hitler- 
ism. Thus, while Pearson contributed one of the 
clearest and most brilliant statements of the nature of 
science and the scientific method in his understanding 
of the nature of human nature and society he reached 
unbelievable depths of atavistic super-naturalism.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


7357. Summerfield, Arthur. (British Psycholog- 
ical Society) Clinical psychology in Britain. Amer, 
Psychologist, 1958, 13, 171-176.—"Clinical psychology 
in Britain is a postwar development." Clinical psy- 
chology in the National Health Service is discussed 
in a major section of the article, “The past decade 
has . . . seen a rapid growth of clinical psychology in 
Britain from small beginnings. In 1945, 77 members 
of the British Psychological Society were identified 
as a group of professional psychologists in the field of 
mental health. Today some 400 are members of this 
group. “Psychologists in Britain have been vigorous 
in shaping their professional status. Training facil- 
ities are being extended and efforts made to extend 
them further. Higher degrees are encouraged, The 
structure of the psychological service is flexible, and 
adjustments have been made in response to new de- 
mands.—S. J. Lachman. 


7358. Swartz, Paul. Perspectives in рус 
V. Psychology in the historical sense. Psychol. 
Rec., 1958, 8, 17-20.—This paper presents the thesis 
that psychologists should “recommend the encourage- 
ment and acceptance of graduate dissertations in the 
history of psychology. ‘To insist upon an experimental 
type of dissertation . . . is a manifestation of our lack 
of a historical sense.”—S, C, Ratner. 


7359, Taft, Jessie. Otto Rank: A biographical 
study based on notebooks, letters, collected writ- 
ings, therapeutic achievements, and ersonal asso- 
ciations. New York: Julian Press, 1958, xix, 299 p. 
$6.50.—1t is the author's “aim to present throughout 
something about Rank as a genius, an artist in his 
own right, not as a disciple of Freud but in terms of 
his own self-development; the inestimable value for 
him of his finding of Freud and the inner necessity 
(for his genius) as well as the personal tragedy of his 
separation from the Freudian group." The first 
section on the early years is based on Rank's 
Tagebücher; the section on the years of association 
with Freud, on Rank's letters; the section on years of 
fulfillment in Paris and New York, on the author's 
personal knowledge of Rank; and "the. fourth and 
last section depends for its characterization of Rank 
on his own final summing up of a lifelong attempt to 
understand genius and its relation to culture as ex- 
pressed in his book Art and Artist." List of published 
works of Otto Rank is appended.—A, J. Sprotw. 

7360. Zutt, J. Viktor E. Freiherr von Gebsattel 
75 Jahre. ictor E. Freiherr von Gebsattel 75 
years.] Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 233-234.—A br. 
ical sketch and a eulogy on the occasion of his 7 
birthday.—M. Kaelbling. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS or PsvcuoLocv 


7361. American Psychological Association, Com- 
mittee on Ethical Standards of Psychologists. 
Standards of ethical behavior for psychologists: 
Report of the committee on ethical standards of 
psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 266- 
271.—Most dissatisfaction with the present code in- 
volves its "cumbersome length" and the codifying of 
professional courtesies rather than the “hard core of 
ethical issues," 7 criteria adopted by the committee 
in its efforts at revision of the code are specified. 
"Containing only 18 major principles, the proposed 
revision retains the essence of the original code 
tentatively adopted in 1953." The proposed revision 
is presented with a preamble. Principles are titled as 
follows: General, Competence, Moral and Legal 
Standards, Misrepresentation, Public Statements, Con- 
fidentiality, Client Welfare, Client Relationship, Im- 
personal Services, Advertising, Interprofessional Re- 
lationship, Remuneration, Technique Security, Test 
Interpretation, ‘Test Publication, Harmful After- 
effects, Publication Credit, Organizational Material.— 
S. J. Lachman. 

7362. American Psychological Association, Ed- 
ucation and Training Board. Criteria for evaluat- 
ing training programs in clinical or in counseling 
psychology. Amer, Psychologist, 1958, 13, 59-60.— 
Standards for university training in clinical psychol- 
ogy and counseling psychology previously published 
in the American Psychologist which serve as criteria 
for evaluating curricula submitted for approval as 
doctoral training programs are briefly summarized 
under the following major headings and subheadings : 
І, Staff—basic staff, clinical or counseling staff; 
П. Content Areas—general psychology, psychody- 
namics of behavior, diagnostic methods, psychotherapy 
and counseling, research methods, related disciplines ; 
IIL. Facilities and Equipment—offices and classrooms, 
laboratory space and equipment and shop facilities, 
practicum facilities, library, student seminar or read. 
ing rooms; IV, Overall Atmosphere of the Depart- 
ment. Internships are also discussed in terms of 
staff, prerequisites of students accepted, content and 
methods of practicum training, and facilities for study 
and research,—S, J, Lachman, 

7363. American Psychological Association, Ed- 
ucation and Training Board. Doctoral training 
programs in clinical psychology and in counseling 
psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 276-277. 
—"On recommendation of the Committee on Evalua- 
tion, the Education and Training Board with the 
concurrence of the Board of Directors of the American 
Psychological Association has approved the doctoral 
training programs in clinical psychology and in coun- 
seling psychology" conducted by the institutions listed. 
Under "Doctoral Programs in Clinical Psychology" 
52 institutions are listed; 10 of these are indicated as 
having received interim approval while the others are 

undifferentiated by any rating. Under “Doctoral 
Programs in Counseling Psychology” 26 institutions 
are listed; 7 of these have interim approval. The 
institutions listed “have been reported to the United 
States Public Health Service, to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and to The Surgeon General's Office, 
Department of the Army as conducting at the present 
time approved programs of doctoral training in areas 
indicated.”—S, J. Lachman. 
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7364. Bauer, Raymond A., Berry, George P, 
Buck, Paul H., & Gerard, Ralph W. National sup- 
port for behavioral science. Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 
217-227.—A summary of the nature of behavorial 
Science; its areas of research; the present status of 
personnel and financial support; and indications of the 
type of program which needs to be undertaken, the 
tools and techniques necessary to this task and the 
implications to national defense and world peace,— 
J. Arbit. 


7365. Beukenkamp, Cornelius; Mullan, Hugh; 
Papanek, Helene; Tate, Fred V., & Berger, Milton 
M. Training in group psychotherapy: A sym- 
posium. Amer, J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 493-507.— 
5 authors contribute papers on the topic of training 
in group psychotherapy. Topics covered are: some 
of the values involved in training group psychother- 
apists, the training of group psychotherapists, satis- 
factions and frustrations of a supervisor of group 
psychotherapists, the satisfactions for the trainee im 
learning group psychotherapy, and problems of anxi- 
ety in group psychotherapy trainees.—L. №, Solomon, 


7366. Cattell, Raymond B. A need for alertness 
to multivariate experimental findings in integrative 
surveys. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 253-256.—In re- 
viewing the relevant research literature on a specific 
topic too many investigators include only those studies 
which are univariate in design to the exclusion of 
multivariate (correlational) studies, In addition to 
not presenting a complete coverage of the pertinent 
research literature, very frequently it happens that 
these neglected multivariate studies have already an- 
swered the question proposed for analysis in a 
univariate design.—W. J. Meyer. 


7367. Creegan, Robert F. (State U. New York) 
Concerning professional ethics. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1958, 13, 272-275.—The ethical problem "is 
often too narrowly defined. ... Whom or what 
should a profession serve? The nation? Its own 
economic interests? The public? The will of God? 
Humanity? Creative evolution? Or what?..- 
How shall one draw the line between ‘objective docu- 
mentation’ and a simple violation of confidences? Are 
certain methods appropriate to the very elite of psy- 
chology but in journalism appropriate only to those 
who are considered to be the scandal mongering 
fringe? This issue illustrates the perennial ethical 
problem of the relation between means and ends. 
Are certain methods meritorious when pursued by 
progressives, but unspeakably vile when used by con- 
Servatives? Or vice-versa? . . . The greatest power 
in the world is the power of rational decision, Atomic 
physics deals with the release of great forces, but 
answers to ethical questions may be the decisive ones 
for the future of humanity."—5. J. Lachman. 


7368. David, Henry P., & Springfield, Franklyn 
B. Phones, phonies, and psychologists. Amer: 
Psychologist, 1958, 13, 61-64.—'"The Classified Tel- 
ephone Directory and the APA Directory . . . cone 
tinue to provide crude barometer readings of some 
public activities by individuals claiming to be 'psychol- 
ogists... . At the present time, 55.8% of all in 
dividual advertisers are APA members, as compare 
to 46.7% in 1953 and 18.5% in 1947. In actual num- 
bers, the extent of the APA takeover of the ‘Ps sychol- 
ogy Section’ is even more impressive: from 38 in + 
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to 323 in 1957, an increase of 750%! In comparison, 
the growth of non-APA members has been only 53% 
(from 167 to 256). Whereas in 1947 non-APA ad- 
vertisers outnumbered listed APA members 5:1 
(167: 38), ten years later the ratio is better than even 
in favor of APA Fr Puts (256:323)." "Tables 
of data surveying 1957 advertisers in the "Psychol 
Section" of Classified Telephone Directories for 1957, 
and 3 tables indicating data for the years 1947, 1949, 
and 1953 as well are provided,—S, J. Lachman, 


7369, Deutsch, Karl W. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge) The place of behavioral 
sciences in graduate training in international re- 
lations, Behav. Sci. 1958, 3, 278-284.—3 types of 
judgments are necessary in the field of international 
relations: judgments from history and description, 
from abstraction and deduction, and from observation 
and experiment. The role of behavioral science in a 
graduate program in international relations is noted 
and ^ tentative syllabus for such a course given.— 
J. Arbit. 


7370. Ericksen, Stanford C. (Vanderbilt U.) 
The core curriculum is a t variable. 
Amer, Psychologist, 1958, 13, 56-58.—"Let us pass 
the traditional question of what should be the content 
of the core curriculum for a PhD psychologist. 
Rather we might try to identify and examine some 
of the major issues and concepts that lie behind the 
decisions made by any department when it prescribes 
its common core. The specific entries in a core cur- 
riculum represent the dependent variables telling us 
about the independent or controlling variables in the 
PhD learning situation." 11 dimensions along which 
decisions are made by each psychology department 
conducting its own баш affairs are listed and 
discussed, These are: controlled curriculum vs, lais- 
sez faire course selection, professional control vs. 
institutional freedom, early vs. late selection, general- 
ization vs. specialization, job market orientation vs. 
internal criteria, science and research vs. practitioner 
or service, content vs, method, empirical and juantita- 
tive vs, conceptual and qualitative, interdisciplinary vs. 
"pure" psychology, expansion vs. restriction of cur- 
riculum, eclectic уз, doctrinaire.—5. J. Lachman, 


7371, Ewald, Gottfried. (Göttingen U.) Psy- 
chologie, Psychotherapie und Psychiatrie: Ein 
Verstündigungsversuch. [Psychology, psychother- 
apy, and psychiatry: An attempt toward understand- 
ing.) Z. exp. ange. Psychol., 1958, 5, 1-30.—Psy- 
chology, psychotherapy, and psychiatry work toward 
the same objective: the anthropological structure of 
personality, using the concept of Nicolai Hartmann's 
Ontology. A mutual understanding, however, is only 
too often missing according to their different view- 
points, A plea for better understanding is made. 
"sychiatry has the task to guard the 2 critical crossing 
points which are not accessible to methods of natural 
Science: these are the points of contact between non- 
i d and living structures and between soma and 
psyche.—W., J. Koppitz. 

. 7372. Finesinger, Jacob E. (U. Maryland Medical 
School, Baltimore, Md.) The teaching of psycho- 
therapy. J. ment, Sci, 1958, 104, 504-517.— The 
method is that of discussion and the materials are the 
raw data of psychotherapy, the recorded interviews. 
With undergraduate medical students the major topics 
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are doctor-patient relationship, methods of interview- 
ing, and information of the psychological, social, and 
interpersonal factors in disease—H’, L. Wilkins, 


7373. Gressot, Michel, (3 bis, Ch. Thury, Genéve) 
Le Désir d'être Psychologue. [The desire to be a 
psychologist.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol, Anwend,, 1958, 
17, 127-133.— The choice of psychology as а profes- 
sion cannot be reduced to the question of rational or 
idealistic motivations nor to personal aptitudes. As 
with all other professions where a certain inner 
prompting plays a role, the choice involves certain 
egocentric and unconscious components, which may 
be uncovered only by a thorough analysis. ‘The desire 
to become a psychologist responds to an ever growing 
need for psychologists in the social milieu, The 
future psychologists interest in psychological prob- 
lems, and the public’s interest in them are motivated 
by common factors. He also has common elements 
with those who direct their scientific interests toward 
a better understanding of man, such as, psychiatrists, 
anthropologists, sociologists, and educators, As the 
individual psychologist belongs to diverse character- 
ological types, no standard profile of a psychologist 
emerges. However, the wish to know more about 
other people than the people know about themselves, 
seems to be a common aspiration. For psychology 
students the author suggests that they study t eir own 
psychodynamic motivations for their choice of pro- 
fession in a practicum setting modeled after group 
psychotherapy. English and German summaries 
J. W. House. 


7374. Hain, Jack Doyle. The relationship of the 
therapeutic score of The Word Sort Test to cer- 
tain aspects of psychotherapeutic orientation of 
psychotherapists. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1817. 
— Abstract, 


7375. Hathaway, Starke R. A study of human 
behavior: The clinical ologist. Amer, Psy- 
chologist, 1958, 13, 257-265.—The psychologist “has 
derived some benefit by the mixture of being a doctor 
but not being identified with the mentally il person," 
By reviewing personal and cultural forces the attempt 
was made to establish the variety of emphases current 
in clinical psychology. "Nearly every adjustment 
pattern observed among clinicians has occurred as à 
result of training and experience in some university, 
school or clinic, As yet, no completely satisfying or 
dominant component of needs has been discover for 
the training and role of the clinical psychologist, . « « 
But it is a backward step to discard special curricular 
requirements for clinical psychologists. pre B= 
requirement for a profession is "А disciplin and 
recognizable training program.” The public that sup- 
ports us will demand “a real and inexorable 
contribution that we have implicitly promised, . ao 
We evolved on the itnpetus of service пее. а 
ial 


are indicated, “The only way professiona! 
ogists can hold to a responsible place is by 
separation from the academic, basic science рео. 
ogists.” Leaders in clinical psyc! f l c 
more than 80% in real clinical work wi ill patients.’ 
—S. J. Lachman. 

7376. A Mere Skeel, & Kimble, 
A. (Duke U.) J opportunities for und 1 
uate psychology majors. Amer. Psychologist, 


number of current conflicts of the clinical Legen 
part 
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13, 23-27.—'"'To obtain information about job oppor- 
tunities for undergraduate psychology majors, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 540 organizations in the fol- 
lowing major groups; Business and Industry, 385, 
Education, schools, and universities, 51; Government, 
34; and Social Service, 70,” 278 (51%) returned 
questionnaires. Of these about 65% mentioned one 
or more jobs for which the psychology major would 
be qualified and about 35% mentioned no such jobs. 
"Typical reasons for responding negatively are indi- 
cated, “Тһе median starting salary for newly grad- 
uate male AB's in psychology estimated from the 
present sample is $365.00 per month.” For women 
Starting salary is estimated at $305.00 per month. 
3 tables summarizing results are provided, “It was 
evident from the responses to the questionnaire that 
psychology has an established acceptance in the eco- 
nomic world."—$, J, Lachman. 


7377. Kreitler, Hans. Klinische Psychologie 
und Laienanalyse. (Clinical psychology and lay 
analysis.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 124-130. — The 
training of the psychotherapist, it is evident today, 
requires a kind of training and a set of experiences 
that is provided by neither the conventional training 
for psychology or medicine. Until we have a course 
of training as outlined for psychotherapists in partic- 
ular anyone undertaking psychotherapeutic work 
without being either a psychologist or a physician is 
а “lay therapist.”"—E. W, Eng. 

7378. London, Ivan D., & Poltoratzky, Nikolai 
Pi (Brooklyn Coll.) The problem of contempo- 
rary analysis in history and psychology. Behav. 
Sci. 1958, 3, 269-277 “An adduction and elucida- 
tion relative to the problem, especially as it is involved 
in contemporary historical analysis of an interdis- 
ciplinary character, of the relationships among the 
Scientist-observer and the thing-, or things-, observed 
as well as the interactions between the scientist- 
observer and that which is observed and made the 
bases of theory construction, reveals that the classical 
nontransactional and nonsituational conception of ob- 
pur must be re-evaluated.” 38 references, — 

‚ Arbit. 


./379. Markowitz, Max. A supervisor super- 
vised: A subjective eclectic experience, Amer, J, 
Psychother., 1958, 12, 488-492.—The problem of dif- 
ferences of orientation as they affect the supervisory 
process is discussed. It is concluded that difference 
in theoretical orientation is more apparent than real, 
as is the assumption that the Supervisee is a student 
and the supervisor a teacher. Both are students 
working toward the goal of understanding what is 
going on in the therapy of a patient. The problem of 
impeding transferences is also discussed.—L, Л, 
Solomon. 


7380. Martinez, Juan N. Attitudes and concepts 
of Puerto Rican professionals regarding mental 
illness: An exploratory study of a group of Puerto 
Rican professionals; medical doctors, social work- 
ers, nurses, teachers, and religious workers. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1111.—Abstract. 

7381. Pauleen, Morris M. (Mid-Nassau Com- 
munity Guidance Center, Hicksville, N.Y.) А train- 
ing experience in interpersonal relations for 
psychiatric technicians. Ment, Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 
81-88.—A shift in psychiatric technicians’ training 
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with the emphasis away from an academic presenta. — 


tion of psychology and mental hygiene to group dis- 
cussions of “personal, work and intra-group experi- 
ences and reactions.” This altered approach ig 
designed to "increase awareness and understanding of 
the role played by intrapsychic and interpersonal. 
factors in their lives and work." The newly designed 
program is described.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7382. Russell, Roger W. Report of testimony 
at a congressional hearing. Amer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 217-223.— Testimony given by Roger W, 
Russell, Executive Secretary of the APA, and Lee * 
Cronbach, immediate past President of APA, to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on 
February 27, 1958 during hearings on legislative pro- 
posals affecting science and education is presented, 
After a brief introduction concerning the APA and its 
representatives, the need for highly educated persons 
in the profession was indicated. Other major topics 
included: The Nature and Identification of Talent, 
Testing Programs, Motivation of Talented Students, 
Counseling and Counselor T raining, Science Informa- 
tion Service, and Research on Educational Problems, 
Support is expressed for bill S. 3163 which provides 
for research in more effective methods of teaching 
foreign languages and for S. 3187 which provides for 
an Institute for Research and Experimentation in New 
Educational Media.—S. J. Lachman. 

7383. Scott, Winfield Harker. A factor analytic 
study of therapist bias. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 1447-1448.—Abstract. ! 

7384. Shrimali, K. L. Expanding role of psy- 
chology. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1958, 16, 256- 
258.—“Psychology has been taught in the Indian 
Universities for nearly half a century, but it has not 
been put to much practical use so far. In the earlier 
years it was natural that psychology should concen- 
trate on basic research so that it may find a respect- 
able place among the sciences but now it has attained 
sufficient maturity and is in possession of enough facts 
and knowledge to be of practical use to the society, 
{ +. In order that it may make its contribution to the 
betterment of human society, the universities should 
give it the same importance and facilities as they give 
to physical and other biological sciences,”—D. Lebo. 


7385. Sommer, Robert, & Clancy, Ian L. W. 
(Saskatchewan Hosp., Weyburn) 
the role of clinical Psychologist in a mental hos- 
pital. J. clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 264-268.—As the 
title indicates the authors discuss the social role of 
the clinical psychologist in a mental hospital. The 
psychologist belongs in the staff organization of the 
hospital but lacks both the authority and the responsi- 
bility usually associated with staff personnel; he has 
Status primarily because of his association with the 
medical staff. “The value of a change in the role of 
the psychologist to the line personnel is discussed.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


7386. Streitfeld, Julian Warren. Expressed ac- 
ceptance of self and others in psychotherapists. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 176-177.—Abstract. 

7387. Strupp, Hans H. (U. North Caroline 
The performance of psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists in a therapeutic interview. J, clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 219-226.—To determine the effect of ther- 
apist variables—such as age, experience, presence ОГ 
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absence of a personal analysis—on interview judg- 
ments and responses, the judgments and responses of 
55 psychologists and 55 psychiatrists, matched on 
experience variables, to a sound movie of an unre- 
hearsed initial interview were compared. In addition 
a large psychiatrist and psychologist group and 
various subgroups were compared. In general the 
similarities between groups were more marked than 
the differences. Warm responses and less optimistic 
prognoses increased with experience.—L. B. Heathers, 


7388. Young, Marguerite L., & Wilson, John T. 
(National Science Foundation) Government sup- 
port of psychological research fiscal year 1957. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 65-68.—"The purpose 
of the report is to provide information on the amount 
and sources of funds which are available from the 
Federal Government for the support of psychological 
research. In addition, the report reflects the relative 
emphasis being placed on specific areas within the gen- 
eral field by such support programs and shows the dis- 
tribution of funds geographically, . . . In fiscal year 
(ending June 30, 1957), approximately $15,600,000 
were obligated by some 20 departments and subdi- 
visions of the Federal Government for the conduct of 
research in psychology and closely related areas." 
3 tables indicating annual rate of support of extra- 
mural research in psychology and related fields are 
provided; a fourth table indicates obligations by 
scientific fields for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958.— 
S. J. Lachman, 


(See also Abstracts 7358, 8531, 8633) 
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7389. Drellich, Marvin G. & Bieber, Irving. 
(Memorial Hosp, NYC) The psychologic im- 
portance of the uterus and its functions. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 322-336.—23 patients who had 
undergone hysterectomy were studied as part of a 
larger program designed to evaluate the importance of 
the uterus in female adaptation. The cultural and 
individual concepts of femininity and of the signifi- 
cance of the uterus in this regard were discussed and 


related to the psychoanalytic theory of castration.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


7390, Evarts, Edward V. A discussion of re- 
search methods as applied to physiological studies 
of psychiatric patients. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 
9, 52-54.—The discussion is oriented around and 
about the methods whereby research hypotheses are 
formulated in the 2 related disciplines,—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 


7391. Harwood, C. Theresa, & Mason, John W. 
The effect of tranquilizing agents on the pituitary- 
adrenal system. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 156- 
164.—This report reviews "some of the work being 
carried out at Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search as part of a research program concerned with 
the relationship of the anterior lobe of the pituitary 
gland to the central nervous system. All the experi- 
ments referred to .. . have been reported in more 
detail elsewhere.”—L. A. Pennington. 


7392. Henkin, Robert I. The prediction of be- 


havior response patterns to music. J. Psychol., 
1957, 44, 111-127.— This study is aimed at measure- 
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ment and prediction of the relationship between dif- 
ferent esthetic categories of music (melody, rhythm, 
harmony, and orchestral color) and a physiological 
response (GSR), Records played ranged from clas- 
sical to modern. 2 prominent factors observed were 
melodie and rhythmic. There is clear-cut evidence 
for the prediction of independent GSR patterns with 
respect to musical stimuli loaded melodically and/or 
rhythmically, and these responses are influenced by 
S's familiarity or lack of it. They do not seem to be 
significantly dependent upon musical style, dynamics, 
orchestration, timbre, or other compositional tech- 
niques.—R, W. Husband. 


7393. Klingman, Gerda L, & Haag, Harvey B. 
Studies on severe alcohol intoxication in dogs: I. 
Blood and urinary changes in lethal intoxication, 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 203-225,—Physio- 
logical study of dogs administered a lethal dose of 
alcohol by stomach tube shows that 65% live less than 
12 hours and suffer respiratory failure; the rest, who 
live longer, suffer circulatory failure, 66 references, 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


7394, Krus, Donald M., Wapner, Seymour, & 
Werner, Heinz. (Clark U.) Studies in vicarious- 
ness: effect of muscular involvement on visual 
threshold, Amer. J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 395-398,— 
The recognition threshold for a stick figure ( Experi- 
ment I) and for a word heart or month (Experiment 
II) is higher for those Ss tested immediately after a 
“20-sec. period of pushing against а push-board" 
than for those tested following a relaxed condition.— 
R. H. Waters. 


7395. Le Gros Clark, Wilfred. (U. Oxford) 
Sensory experience and brain structure, J, ment. 
Sci., 1958, 104, 1-13.—Recent research on sensation 
is reviewed to throw light on the “sorting” of im- 
pulses on levels of sensory pathways, lower centers, 
reticular formation, and central functioning. —W. L. 
Wilkins, 

7396. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Some effects of nuclear radiation exposure on the 
behavior of the rhesus monkey. USAF Sch, Aviat, 
Med. Rep., 1958, No. 58-58, 4 p.—The behavior of 
rhesus monkeys was studied after they had been ex- 
posed to nuclear radiation, Deficits were shown in 
nondirected locomotor activity and in object-directed 
activity; an increment was shown in self-directed 
activity. This behavioral syndrome is comparable 
to that produced in monkeys by laboratory exposure 
to radiation, 


7397. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Some persisting effects of nuclear radiation ех- 

sure on the behavior of the rhesus monkey. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 58-63. 3 p. 
—Ten 10-minute observations were made of 
cage behavior of each of 48 monkeys during days 31 
through 60 following exposure of 40 of the monkeys 
to a nuclear detonation. It was found that the fre- 
quency of responses to body parts was significantly 
greater for the irradiated animals than for the con- 
trol animals. The frequency of defecation under the 
experimental conditions was also significantly greater _ 
for the irradiated animals than for the con ae 

7308. Montagu, J. D. (Runwell Hosp, k- 
ford, Essex, England) Effects of electrical stimu- 
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lation of the brain on the concentration of adrena- 
line-like substances in human plasma. J. ment. 
Sci, 1958, 104, 182-187.—With 16 men suffering 
from anxiety states the electrical stimulation caused 
an increase of the substance in plasma—greatest in- 
crease in the adrenaline level occurs in response to 
500 pulses per second.—W. L. Wilkins. 


7399. Montagu, J. D. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
Essex, England) The psycho-galvanic reflex: A 
comparison of A.C. skin resistance and skin po- 
tential changes. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1958, 21, 119-128.—The apparent A.C. skin resistance 
and the skin potential of a single reacting area were 
continuously and simultaneously recorded under a 
variety of conditions.—M. L. Simmel. 


7400. Piéron, Henri. De l'actinie a l'homme: 
Etudes de psychophysiologie comparee. [From the 
anemone to man: Studies in comparative psycho- 
physiology.] Paris, France: Univer. France Press, 
1958. 306 p. Fr. 1600.—The author presents a com- 
parative and evolutionary analysis of human behavior 
as it relates to the common biological, physiological, 
and medical mechanisms fundamental to a wide vari- 
ety of organisms. The emphasis is on the unity of 
science, The author's basic position is that “physiol- 
ogy should sustain psychology." He also devotes a 
good deal of space to the “objective attitude in mod- 
ern psychology." The book, however, is firmly 
grounded on research pertaining to such problems as 
homing, memory, conditioning, sleep, anticipatory 
behavior as observed in animal life.—N. De Palma. 


7401. Plutchik, Robert. The psychophysiology 
of skin temperature: A critical review. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1956, 55, 249-268.—A critical examination 
of the following: methodological problem-measuring 
techniques, anatomy and physiology of the skin, neural 
factors in vasomotor regulation, chemical factors in 
vasomotor regulation, external factors influencing 
skin temperature, internal factors influencing skin 
temperature and temperature changes in emotion, 65 
references,—C. К. Bishop. 


7402. von Frisch, Karl. Erinnerungen eines Bi- 
ologen. [Memories of a biologist.] Gottingen, Ger- 
many: Springer Verlag, 1957. 172 p.—In this pleas- 
ant mixture of personal and scientific memories, the 
main threads of nearly 50 years of biological research 
shine through. The book also offers a first-hand 
impression of university life in Germany between the 
two wars. 112-item bibliography—S, G. Vanden- 
berg. 


7403. Weiss, Mildred. (Cleveland Center on Al- 
coholism, Ohio) Alcohol as a depressant in psy- 
chological conflict in rats. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1958, 19, 226-237.—An unlearned approach-avoidance 
conflict in 10 rats involving hunger for approach and 
fear of open space for avoidance was observed, and 5 
of the rats were injected with water and 5 with al- 
cohol. All of the rats injected with alcohol were fear- 
ful; none of the others were. The hypothesis that 
alcohol reduces conflict was not supported.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 7242, 7243, 7437, 7535, 7536, 
7537, 7581, 7632, 7666, 7694, 7726, 7782, 7915, 
8539, 8765, 8789, 8805, 9170) 
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7404. Barry, John Joseph, Jr. The effect of 
stimulation of the fornix and caudate on the be- 
havior of the cat. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
1122.—Abstract. 


7405. Boswell, Reed Smoot. An investigation 
of the phase of the alpha rhythm in relation to 
visual recognition. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
1449.—Abstract. 


7406. Brazier, Mary A. B. (Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass.) The development of con- 
cepts relating to the electrical activity of the brain, 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 303-321,—After а his- 
torical account of the evolution of concepts concern- 
ing the electrical activity of the brain, a speculative 
synthesis is attempted which purports to explain a 
wide variety of action that departs from the homeo- 
static condition of the brain. Emphasis is on fune- 
tion rather than on structure. ` 108 references.—N. Н, 
Pronko. 


7407. Brazier, Mary A. B. (Ed.) The central 
nervous system and behavior: Transactions of the 
first conference. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, 1959. 450 p. $5.25.—The first half of 
the conference is devoted to a history of Russian 
neurophysiology, illustrated by 107 plates. Special 
attention is devoted to Sechenov in a paper by 
Brazier; to Danilevsky, Wedensky, and Ukhtomsky 
by C. D. Leake; to Pavlov by W. H. Gantt; and to 
Bechterev by P. Yakovlev. The second half consists 
of papers and discussions of modern neurophysiologi- 
cal researches into the neural aspects of conditioning 
processes, especially those involving direct electrical 
stimulation of, and recording from, the brain. The 
major papers are by R. W. Doty, F. Morrell, and R. 
Galambos. H. W. Magoun was chairman of the 
conference, 5-page bibliography—R. J. Ellingson. 


7408. Bremer, Frederic. (U. Bruxelles) Physi- 
ology of the corpus callosum. Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. 
Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 424—448. —Overt impairment fol- 
lowing sectioning is slight; nevertheless the function- 
ing of the corpus callosum is associated with the 
highest and most elaborate activities of the brain.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

7409. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U.) Neural 
mechanisms in perception. Res, Publ. Ass. Nerv. 
Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 118-143.—Use in psychology of 
obsolescent neurophysiology has made perception more 
controversial than it need be, and the shift to emphasis 
on integration and autogenic activity—the capacity © 
à complex network to hold up and to alter the char- 
acteristics of impulses transmitted to it, and the ca- 
pacity of such a center to initiate activity that 18 
transmitted elsewhere to affect control of afferent im- 
pulses travelling to the cortex and efferent impulses 
travelling away from it, is timely. Selective barriers 
may Operate to alter perception at virtually any level 
of the nervous system.—I’, L, Wilkins. 

7410. Carpenter, Malcolm B. & Brittin, Geof- 
frey M. (Columbia U.) Subthalamic hyperkinesia 
in rhesus monkey: Effects of secondary lesions in 
red nucleus and brachium conjunctivum. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1958, 21, 400—413.—" Attempts were made to 
produce subthalamic hyperkinesia in а series © 
rhesus monkeys in order to explore the effects of 
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secondary lesions in the red nucleus and brachium 
conjunctivum upon this dyskinesia.” 28 references. 
—G. Westheimer. 

7411. Collins, William F., & Randt, Clark T. 
(Western Reserve U.) Evoked central nervous 
system activity, relating to peripheral unmyelin- 
ated or “С” fibers in cat. J, Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 
345-352 —'"In 38 unanesthetized immobilized cats, 
evoked activity in the region of the nucleus oblongata 
centralis, subnucleus ventralis, and the nucleus inter- 
fascicularis hypoglossi of the caudal medulla oblongata 
was related to repetitive unmyelinated or ‘C’ fiber 
stimulation in peripheral nerve. The technique for 
reversible depolarizing block of myelinated fibers is 
discussed as well as the necessity of multiple stimuli 
in order to demonstrate the evoked train of spike 
discharges.” 23 references—G. Westheimer. 

7412. Costa, E., & Aprison, M. H. (Galesburg 
State Research Hosp., Ill.) Studies on the 5-hy- 
droxytryptamine (serotonin) content in human 
brain. J. nerv. ment. Dis, 1958, 126, 289-293.— 
“The presence of serotonin in human brain structures 
has been demonstrated. The areas of the allocortex 
had higher serotonin concentrations than the isocor- 
tex, The highest concentration of serotonin per unit 
weight of tissue is in the mesencephalic structures 
(mainly substantia nigra and probably red nucleus) ; 
the diencephalic structures (hypothalamus) contain 
also relatively large amounts of this neurohormone. 
The cerebellum as well as the isocortex have the 
lowest concentrations of serotonin."—N. Н. Pronko. 

7413. Dean, Waid Hampton. Quantitative and 
qualitative behavioral changes in the Rhesus mon- 
key after lesions of the caudate nucleus. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 19, 562-563.— Abstract. 


7414. DeJong, Russell N. (U. Michigan) The 
neurologic examination incorporating the funda- 
mentals of neuroanatomy and neurophysiology. 
(2nd ed.) New York, N. Y.: Harper & Hoeber, 
1958. xv, 1078 р. $20.00.— This second edition (see 
26: 6482) has been brought up to date without major 
change of orientation or presentation, New refer- 
ences are incorporated with additions on central sen- 
sory disturbances, visual field testing, ocular move- 
ments, audiometrics, reticular formation, pyramidal 
and extra-pyramidal system, and spinal fluid ex- 
amination, Although there are new illustrations, their 
total has been decreased from 368 to 299. 60 refer- 
ences,—A. Kaelbling. 


7415. Erickson, Robert Porter. Responsiveness 
of single second order neurons in the rat to tongue 
о Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1835.— 

bstract. 


7416. Gilg, G., & Vraa, G.-Jensen. (Kommune- 
hospitalet, Copenhagen, Denmark) Histological ex- 
amination of the central nervous system after gold 
treatment. Acta psychiat. neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 
174-180.—This is the report of 3 patients treated 
with “Sanocrysin,” one of whom developed signs of 
polyradiculitis after the treatment. No deposits of 
gold could be found within the blood-brain barrier in 
any of these patients or in preparations from 40 ex- 
perimental animals treated with varying, often high 
doses of “Sanocrysin.” The investigations indicate 
that this barrier is situated between the brain tissue 
on the one hand and the leptomeninges, ependyma, and 


33: 7411-7420 


the adventitia of the blood vessels on the other hand. 
К, Kaelbling. 


7417. Henry, James P. (European Office, Air Re- 
search & Development Command, Brussels, Belgium ) 
Some correlations between psychologic and ph; si- 
ologic events in aviation biology. 7. aviat. Med., 
1958, 29, 171-179.—“There is а new understanding 
of the role played in psychologic events such as at- 
tention, sleep and emotional responses by the reticu- 
lar activating system and structures in the temporal 
lobe: the amygdala, hippocampus and pyriform cor- 
tex, The 'breakoff phenomenon’ in which a sense of 
isolation is experienced by pilots flying alone at alti- 
tude may be related to the disturbances induced by 
sensory deprivation and these in turn to altered func- 
tion of the temporal lobe structures. 'Freezing, due 
to intense emotion, and 'fainting' are discussed in 
relation to the influence that various afferent impulses 
and changes in the internal environment may have 
on the reticular activating system and hypothalamus. 
The mechanism of attention is related to the integrat- 
ing role of the central internuncial system and the 
occurrence of differential subcortical inhibition.” 
J. M. Vanderplas. 


7418. Ishihara, Shizuko, & Baba, Michio. 
(Tokyo 0.) Shironezumi no denki keiren shó eki 
ni taisuru hossa hatsugenritsu oyobi ikichi ni 
tsuite. [Percentage and threshold of electric con- 
vulsion in white rat.] Annu. anim. Psychol, Tokyo, 
1958, 8, 95-100.—Grand mal convulsion was induced 
by application of electric shocks of various intensities. 
Results were as follows: (a) The rate of the occur- 
rence and the threshold of the convulsion varied with 
voltage and resistance levels of the shock. This oc- 
currence rate decreased with increasing weight of 
the S. But there was no relation between the weight 
and the body conductance. (b) A decrease in the 
weight was recorded during 15 shocks in most 55, 
In some cases death followed a rapid loss of the 
weight.—S. Ohwaki. 


7419, Jasper, Herbert H., & Rasmussen, Theo- 
dore. (Montreal Neurological Inst., Canada) Stud- 
ies of clinical and electrical responses to deep 
temporal stimulation in man with some considera- 
tions of functional anatomy. Res, Publ. Ass. Nerv. 
Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 316-334.— The most common 
positive responses to deep temporal stimulation, in 
either rhinencephalic or insular regions, were feel- 
ings of sensations referred to the alimentary trace or 
the body (as a whole or parts). Confusion, dimin- 
ished awareness, and automatic behavior were more 
commonly elicited from deep Sylvian or peri-insular 
regions. It is concluded that major functions of these 
regions are related to integration of body functions, 
visceral and somatic, and to complex intellectual 
functions important for conscious awareness of ex- 
perience, rational responsiveness, and memory record- 
ing.—W. L. Wilkins. 

7420. Kóhler, Wolfgang. (Swarthmore Coll.) 
The present situation in brain physiology. Amer. 
Psychologist., 1958, 13, 150-154.—“At the present 
time, no evidence as to the nature of brain function 
can compare with our own, that is, the psychologists 
evidence, and most of this the physiologists. quietly 
ignore. They obviously do so in the conviction that 
the main principles of peripheral nervous function 
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are also those of central function, . . . I do not, of 
course, deny that impulses travel in axons of the 
brain just as they do in peripheral fibers, I merely 
suspect that, in addition, there are other forms of 
brain action and that, from the point of view of 
psychology, such other actions are no less important 
than the impulses.” Cortical currents or fields differ 
from the more popular nerve impulses in 3 respects: 
(a) They do not follow the all-or-none principle 
which holds for impulses. The currents are graded 
processes. (b) Unlike the nerve impulses and the 
electric rhythms of cortical cells, “the currents shown 
in our records have not the form of short-lived waves ; 
rather, they are quasi-steady states.” (c) ‘While the 
currents spread eats in the tissue as a continuous 
medium, nerve impulses follow prescribed linear con- 
ductors, the nerve fibers.” A number of neuropsy- 
chological studies concerning particularly figural aíter- 
effects and neural fields are cited.—5. J. Lachman, 


7421. Lester, David. (Yale U.) Continuous 
measurement of the depth of sleep. Science, 1958, 
127, 1340-1341,—"Electroencephalographic records 
characterizing levels of natural sleep in human beings 
appear to be marked by a diminution of the number 
of brain-wave peaks during the passage from wake- 
fulness to deepest sleep, The present report deals 
with the validation of this observation.” А figure 
is presented in which one curve indicates electro- 
encephalographie frequency during a night's sleep 
and a parallel curve indicates judgments of depth of 
sleep made from the electroencephalogram at cor- 
responding times, “The gna method of continu- 
ous registration of the electroencephalographic fre- 
quency has been shown to represent with high relia- 
bility the time course of the depth of sleep through 
the night; additional evidence for this correlation 
should be sought by the use of another independent 
measure,"—5. J. Lachman, 


7422. Lyon, Melvin. The effects of certain 
neural lesions upon sound-maintained escape be- 
foun in d rat Y Hinter cingulate cortex; II. 

nuclei an components. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 886. Abstract, 

7423. Masserman, Jules H., Levitt, Melvin; Mc- 
Avey, Thomas; Kling, Arthur, & Pechtel, Curtis. 
(Northwestern U,, School of Medicine) The amyg- 
dalae and behavior, Amer, J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 
14-17.—15 cats and 18 rhesus monkeys were observed 
during a control period of from 3 to 15 months dur- 
ing which their individual and social behavior was 
recorded and ape hey, and also during which they 
were trained to solve increasingly complicated prob- 
lems. The amygdalae were then totally ablated in 
some and Giya ieron were made of the behavior of 
both groups. Theoretical implications of the findings 
are also considered. 16 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


7424. Melzack, Ronald; Stotler, W. A., & Liv- 
ingston, W. К. (U. Oregon Medical School) Ef- 
fects of discrete brainstem lesions in cats on per- 
ONT of noxious stimulation. J. Neurophysiol., 
1958, 21, 353-367.—"The effects of discrete brainstem 
lesions in cats on the capacity to respond to a noxious 
level of heat and to pin prick were studied.” 25 refer- 
ences.—G, Westheimer. 


7425, Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Mark, Henry J. 
Variability of light perception thresholds in brain- 
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injured children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 198 
57, 25-28.—"Magnitude and intra-individual varii 
bility of absolute light perception and apparent moi 
ment thresholds of 10 children with pyramidal trai 
damage were compared with the threshold and vai 
bility of 10 non-brain injured handicapped child 
of comparable age, IQ, and sex distribution, 

results show that the brain-injured Ss displaye 
nificantly higher thresholds than the control Ss, thu 


presumably nonoccipital lesions."—A, S. Tamkin, © 


7426. Pechtel, Curtis; McAvoy, Thomas; Leviti 
Melvin; Kling, Arthur, & Masserman, Jules H 
(Northwestern U. School of Medicine) 
gulates and behavior. J. nerv. ment. Г 


behavioral effects of ablation of specific neocorti 

paleocortical, and subcortical brain The § 
employed were 9 cats and 11 monkeys whose learnin 
capacities and spontaneous behavior were observed 
from 3 to 12 months. The results and their theoreti 
and clinical significance are discussed. 


7427. Penfield, Wilder. (Montreal Neurologicil 
Inst, Canada) Functional localization in tempora 
and Sap Eniyan area. Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. МЕЙ 
Dis., 1958, 36, 210-226.—The major contribution 
the temporal lobes to brain function has to do will 
memory recording and with perception. Absence @ 
the hippocampal gyrus and hippocampus on both s 
makes any permanent recording of prese i 
impossible. Sensation belonging to th 
somatic system may be produced by stimulation @ 
banks of the upper operculum and the insula: ta 
appears above the insula and smell below. Audi 
Sensation appears on Heschl's gyrus, Alimenta 
System motor and sensory responses appear on stiti 
ulation of the insula. Ill-defined body and head feel 
ings and heat and cold seem to result from discharg 
in anterior mesial temporal lobe.—W. L. Wilkins: 


7428, Roberts, Lamar. (Montreal Neurologic 
Inst, Canada) Functional plasticity in cortical 
speech areas and the integration of speech. Rë 
Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 449-466.—. 
limited area of the dominant hemisphere may be 
moved with only transient dysphasia. Function 
plasticity means that after destruction of any of tli 
cortical speech areas, the remaining ipsilateral corte 
which is devoted to speech attempts to assume 
function of the whole. If all speech areas of domi 
hemisphere are destroyed in youth, the nondomi 
hemisphere subserves speech. Although verbal 1Q) 
low there is no clinical dysphasia.—W, L. Wilkins. 


7429. Schlag, J. 


of 


differing neurons or neuronal organizations, or bow 
records of neuronal activity were systematically 4 
rived with microelectrodes from various diencep 
and mesencephalic regions of the cat’s brain.” A tabl 
of results is presented which indicates different pai 
terns of spontaneous unit firing under Nembut 
anesthesia from various brain recording sites. 
graphic representation also indicates spontaneous ШИ 
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activity in subcortical structures of the саб, J, 
Lachman, 

7430. Ulett, George А., & Johnson, Laverne C. 
(Washington U. School of Medicine) Pattern, sta- 
bility and correlates of photc-electroencepbalo 
graphic activation, /, nerv. ment, Dis, 1958, 126, 
153-168.—The patterns, stability, and correlates of 
photic EEG activation were studied in 182 
adult males and 53 psychiatric patients, The difer 
ence in the results obtained are discussed and inter- 
preted.—N, H. Pronko, 

7431. Windle, William F., & C. Jan. 
(National Inst, of Health, Bethesda, Md.) Punc- 
tional and structural observations on chr 
reserpined monkeys. Science, 1958, 127, 1503.— 
"The clinicoanatomical study described , . , was 
carried out on two adolescent female African green 
monkeys kept under reserpine medication for 18 
months and one male monkey given г ine for 2 
days and kept for 2 years wi t any drugs... . 
Postmortem examinations revealed no gross abnor- 
malities of visceral organs, brains or spinal cords. 
Microscopic examination revealed normal histological 
and cellular structures in the central nervous system 
of the monkey that was given no reserpine for 2 years, 
The brains and spinal cords of the two chronically 
reserpined monkeys” showed no indication of Geek ba 
“Neuronal differences between the two chronically 
treated animals and the one which had had no drug 
for 2 years were clearly evident in some parts of the 
brain, especially the cerebral cortex, basal ganglia, 
and brain stem. Conspicuous cytological changes in- 
volved the neuronal nucleus and nucleolus... , The 
fact that neither severe changes nor loss of neurons 
was observed suggests reversibility of the process. 
. . » Whether the changes represents a primary effect 
of reserpine on neurons or a secondary effect through 
other systems cannot be settled on the basis of present 
morphological observations." —S, J, Lachman, 


(See also Abstracts 7164, 7244, 7391, 7398, 7473, 
7625, 7697, 7715, 7718, 7786, 8037, 8353, 8446, 
8800, 8876, 8882) 
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ce ] J. Psychol., 1957, 44, 133-144,— 
рыш va physics assumed a single dimension 
judgment, dictated by the experimenter. However, 
there are numerous possible instructions, attributes, 
associations, dimensions, or clusters. 31 preceding 
studies are reviewed from a standpoint of these di- 
mensions, most of them approached by factor analysis, 
31 references—R. W. Husband, 


7433, Block, Dorothy Bernice. The effect of 


anxiety on the resolution of 1 conflict. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 359.—Abstract. 


74M. хои Louis T. Jr. P 
rigidity : — the Rorschach test 
and da autokinetic effect. Dissertation Abstr. 
1958, 19, 1112. —Abstract, 

7435. Brackmann, Jack, & Collier, George. (Sac- 
ramento State Coll.) The dependence of 
ability of on size of step interval in the 


731 


38: 7430-7441 
method of limits. J, exp, Psychol, 1958, 55, 423- 
CLOUD gane. 
the method of А was studied, The thresholds 
ascending lower than 


, The variability of 
related to the size of the interval, 
appear to be the result of an interaction between a 


rq! for alternation and a tendency for persevera- 

tion. so-called errors of habituation and expecta- 

ар a related to these findings, 22 ref _ 
‚ Arbit, 


7436, Cambareri, John D. The effects of sensory 
isolation on aras Joa and non-suggestible 
cho! luate Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 1813,—Abstract. 

7437. Сан Жир. Martin. Effect of radiation 


u pheral stimuli а 
нан adient, rA. - Abstr., ТУЗУ, обе 


Lu 
95, — Abstract, 

7438. Colenbrander, M. C. Localization, 
thalmologica, 1958, 135, 246-250.—The paper is 
limited to a statement of the author's opinion, which 
is: The problem of spatial localization “is insoluble" 
because we cannot "ns the еа of the different 
sense modalities. “Although | am convinced of a 
single conception of space in our mind, I also know 
that this conviction is very typical of an introverted 


mind and that ultimately no absolute validity for this 


conviction can be established.”—S. Renshaw, 

7439, ee — Les examens Ж: 
soriels. | Experiments in sensory psyc 2 ri 
France: btw Universitaires de France, AM тв) 
p. Fr. 700,— Both the techniques of research and the 
actual experimental findings are — and 
matically vae for joe E bo 4% ege 
sychology. The area of v given 
Mention, ‘and audition and the kinesthetic and vestib 
ular senses are also dealt with in some detail, 
Somesthesis, olfaction, and gustation are afforded 
briefer treatments. In addition, some consideration ік 
given to the types of experimental apparatus 
in conjunction with the different modalities, 
bibliography.-—P. Shinkman, 

7440, Dixon, N. F. The effect of subliminal 
stimulation ай and verbal Use e 


tonomic 
J, abnorm. boc, Prychals, 1958, $7, 29-36.—-Using the 


nd McCleary, 


subception h; hesis of Lazarus а! 
eu cette verbal 


pertaining to the effect upon 
autonomic behavior of 


the verbal guesses 


Juring subliminal stimulation would be associations — 
fo de parei hema were used, and after - 
subliminal ^5 tion of the stimuli, cach S. 
ited respon: 
against the stimulus items. 
ining to e 
the part pertaining to GSRs was 


erences.—4. S. Tomkin. 
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of vibration ‘loudness’ is a complex interaction of 
summation and inhibition along the stimulated skin 
surface. Both summation and inhibition vary with 
the amplitude of the vibration, the distance between 
the stimulated areas, the slope of the spatial distribu- 
tion of the stimulus along the surface of the skin, its 
time pattern, and the density of the innervation."— 
I. Pollack. 

7468. Whittaker, James Oliver. The effects of 
experimentally introduced anchorages upon judg- 
ments in the autokinetic situation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 1111-1112. —A bstract. 

7469. Wolpin, Milton. A test of the form-color 
incongruity hypothesis. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2160-2161.—Abstract. 


7470. Young, Harl Henry, Jr. Personality test 
correlates of orientation to the vertical: A test of 
Witkin’s Field-Dependency Hypothesis. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 882-883.—Abstract. 


7471. Zietz, Karl. Die sensorisch-tonische Feld- 
Theorie. [The sensory-tonic field-theory.] Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1958, 9, 105-112.—A report of Werner and 
Wapner's experimental studies emphasizes the im- 
portance of the sensory-tonic field-theory for sensory 
psychology and perception—W. J. Koppits. 


(See also Abstracts 7209, 7232, 7250, 7355, 7409, 
7641, 7661, 7664, 7873, 8294, 8332, 8665, 8755, 
8806, 9158, 9176) 


VISION 


7472, Aborn, Murray, & Rubenstein, Herbert. 
(Lackland AFB, Tex.) Perception of contextually 
dependent word-probabilities. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 420-422.—It has been shown (see 28: 6926; 
26: 4786) that the “judged frequency of letters . . . 
[is correlated with] their ‘true’ English-text frequency 
as determined by direct count” and that “the visual- 
duration threshold of a word . . . [is correlated with] 
the relative frequency of the word.” The present 
study shows that “the relative probability with which 
a word is perceived to occur in a given context is a 
function of its relative frequency of occurrence in that 
particular context.”—R, Н. Waters. 


7473. Ayres, A. Jean. (U. Southern California) 
The visual-motor function. Amer, J. occup. Ther., 
1958, 12, 130-138, 155-156.— Visual perception ap- 
pears to play a highly important role in motor per- 
formance. “Difficulty in the visual-motor function is 
irrespective of upper or lower motor neuron disorder.” 
The present paper discusses visual agnosia and upper 
extremity apraxia. “It is hypothesized that visual 
perception and probably perception of skilled move- 
ments involves a long slow process of establishing 
basic and integrating engrams.” The principal factors 
which effect the organization of stimuli into percep- 
tions include time, the relativity and intensity of 
stimuli, selectivity of response to stimuli, Gestalt 
function, as well as “establishing and recognizing 
relationships and the correlation of sensations arising 
from motor activity.” The training of the patient in 
visual-motor performance must take cognizance of 
these factors.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7474. Balaramen, Shakuntala. 
discrimination of dichromats. 
1959, 19, 1830.—Abstract. 


РЕ 


‘The wavelength 
Dissertation Abstr., 
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7475. Ballard, Stanley S., & Knoll, Henry А, 
(Eds.) Visual factors in automobile driving, 
NAS-NRC Publ., 1958, No. 574. iv, 25 p.—The high 
incidence of automobile deaths and injuries has led to 
many suggestions as to criteria for selection of 
drivers, Among the criteria are visual requirements, 
Nevertheless the visual task in driving has never been 
clearly delineated. The armed forces planned the 
symposium reported in this issue to outline the visual 
task as a means of working toward the reduction of 
auto deaths. For discussion purposes a functional 
breakdown of the task was set up: (a) detection— 
awareness of presence of something; (b) recogni- 
tion—recognition of object; (c) dynamic relation- 
ships—significance of position, speed, direction of 
travel. The panel, which consisted of persons inter- 
ested in vision from various viewpoints, discussed the 
visual task of driving under the headings of, “The 
Environment" and “The Visual Capabilities of Auto- 
mobile Drivers.” 11 conclusions are listed includ- 
ing a recommendation for full-scale study.—F. М 
Douglass. 


7476. Bedford, R. E., & Wyszecki, С. W. (Na 
tional Research Council, Ottawa, Canada) Luminos- 
ity functions for various field sizes and levels of 
retinal illuminance. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 
406—411.—"Luminosity functions have been measured 
for four normal trichromats for three field sizes (1% 
12’, 1.5) at various levels of retinal illuminance. AS 
the illuminance decreases the reverse Purkinje effect 
is observed, і.е., there is a decrease in spectral sensi- 
tivity of the eye to blue relative to red. The de 
pendence of the spectral sensitivity on field size is not 
pronounced for the experimental conditions used here. 
Considerable differences are found between the lumi- 
nosity functions of the observers. "These differences 
are several times larger than those obtained on Te 
peated curves by any observer. It is shown that the 
use of an average luminosity function may give very 
misleading results in some cases.”—F. Ratliff. 


7477. Berens, Conrad. (NYC) The retina: Its 
role in the speed of perception. Amer. J. Ophthal. 
1958, 45, 675-683.— Visual reaction time, perception 
of movement, target sighting, speed of vision at night” 
and in relation to high speed are discussed.—D. Shaadi 


7478. Berens, Conrad, & Crouch, C. L. (NV 
Is fluorescent lighting injurious to the eyes 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 45(4, Part П), 47—55.—А 
summary of studies of fluorescent lighting and 0 
Servations by the authors lead to the conclusion that 
properly installed (shielded) fluorescent lights have 
no harmful effect on the eye—D. Shaad. 


7479. Berger, Curt. Grouping, number, and а 
spacing of letters as determinants of word recogni- | 
tion. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 55, 215-228.— Distance | 
thresholds of recognition (Dtr) of words of equa 
number and spacing are proportional to the average 
Dtr of their constituent letters, Dtr of closely spac 
words are down to 20 per cent less, those of optimally 
spaced words up to 60 per cent higher than the 
average Dtr of all single letters, tested isolately. +: * 
Dtr of words increases with increasing space betw 
single letters up to a maximum, which is abot 
average letter-width. Optimal spacing is indepen m 
of the length of word. Dtr of words increases Mi 
the number of constituent letters, apart from the effec 


| 
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of spacing. ‘The limit on this effect is not reached by 
use of up to 11-12 letters in a word. . . . Practical 
and theoretical significance of the results were dis- 
cussed."—C. К. Bishop. 


7480. Biersdorf, William R. (Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, Washington, D. C.) Lumi- 
nance-duration relationships in the light-adapted 
electroretinogram. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 
412-417.—'"'The applicability of the Bunsen-Roscoe 
law to the components of the human electroretinogram 
was investigated under conditions of moderate light 
adaptation. Simultaneous X and B waves were ob- 
tained with red test stimulation and A and B waves 
with white test stimulations. Both response amplitude 
and implicit time were measured. The A and X 
waves were found to adhere to the Bunsen-Roscoe law 
and have relatively constant implict times. The re- 
sponse amplitude of the B waves showed systematic 
departures from a simple Bunsen-Roscoe model and 
their implicit times varied with both stimulus duration 
and luminance.”—F. Ratliff. 


7481. Bishop, Harold Paul. Effect of variation 
in distance cues on the perception of object size. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 575.—Abstract. 


7482. Blough, Donald S. (National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Rise in the pigeon’s 
threshold with a red test stimulus during dark 
adaptation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 274.— 
Following pre-exposure to white light the pigeon’s 
threshold to a 700 my, falls slightly at first, then rises 
0.1-0.2 log units and falls once more. The rise and 
fall occur later with increasing duration of pre- 
exposure, F. Ratliff. 


7483. Breneman, Edwin J. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N.Y.) Dependence of luminance re- 
quired for constant brightness upon chromaticity 
and chromatic adaptation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 
48, 228-232.—"Heterochromatic brightness matches 
have been made between each of a variety of colors 
and a standard of approximately daylight quality. 
... The results show that, for adaptation to day- 
light, blues and saturated reds generally have less 
luminance than a neutral standard of the same bright- 
ness, while greens and yellows have luminances nearly 
equal to, or greater than, that of the standard. This 
is in general agreement with the results of previous 
investigations. For most test colors, adaptation to a 
saturated red results in greater luminance being re- 
quired to match the daylight standard than was re- 
quired with white adaptation. This is true even for 
colors complementary to the red-adapting stimulus. 
Adaptations to blue and green modify the luminance 
ratios to a lesser extent.”—F, Ratliff. 


_ 7484. Bridges, Cecil Calvert, Jr. Figure-frame 
interaction with tachistoscopic exposure. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 179-180.—Abstract. 


7485. Brown, Judson S. Clarke, Frank R., & 
Stein, Larry. (lowa State U.) A new technique 
for studying spatial generalization with voluntary 
responses. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 359-362. —*Ss 
were tested in a simulated horse-race-betting situation 
Where seven horses are symbolized by seven lamps 
Spaced at equal intervals along a horizontal line in 
front of S. On each of numerous imaginary races 
represented by the lighting of a lamp) S must guess 
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whether the horse will ‘win’ or ‘lose,’ After he has 
*placed his bet; S is informed by visual signals of the 
success or failure of the horse. In the experiments 
described, the middle ‘horse’ actually ‘won’ 80% of 
its races and all others ‘won’ only 20% of theirs. 
Fairly symmetrical, bidirectional, spatial-generaliza- 
tion effects were found in all studies.” —J, Arbit. 

7486. Bruell, Jan H, (Cleveland Heights, Ohio) 
Retinal local signs in homonymous hemianopsia, 
strabismus and normal vision. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1958, 45, 662-665.—Shifts in retinal local signs occur 
in normal eyes, when retinal stimulation is asym- 
metric, as well as in homonymous hemianopsia and 
strabismus.—D. Saad. 

7487. Burnham, Robert W. (Eastman Kodak 
Co, Rochester, N.Y.) Visual selection of color 
film neutrals. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 215-224. 
—Neutral areas on color film were selected by a 
visual color matching technique as a basis for com- 
paring real observers with the CIE standard observer, 
Data from 29 observers show low precision of visual 
selection as compared to standard physical techniques, 
and possible deviance from the CIE standard observer 
in the blue direction, A comparison of Stiles’ tenta- 
tive mean observer with the CIE standard observer 
showed that the latter is the more representative of 
our real observers."—F. Ratliff. 

7488. Cavka, V. (Belgrade, Yugoslavia) Орһ- 
thalmoneurologic symptoms caused by lesions. of 
the frontal lobes. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 45, 
883-900.—Anisocoria, conjugate deviations, saccadic 
movements of the eyes, divergence or convergence, 
and changes in intraocular pressure were observed 
following surgical lesions of the frontal lobes, 33 
references.—D. Shaad. 


7489. Clark, Wilder Crawford. Relations be- 
tween thresholds for single and multiple light 
pulses in the human eye. Dissertation Abstr, 1958, 
19, 1450.—Abstract. 


7490. Cohen, Walter. (U. Buffalo) Color- 
perception in the chromatic Ganzfeld. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 390-394.—"Sixteen Os using 
monocular vision were presented with a Ganzfeld 
under the following conditions: (1) homogeneity; 
(2) inhomogeneity due to a difference in chromaticity 
between field and spot; (3) inhomogeneity due to a 
difference in intensity; (4) inhomogeneity due to a 
difference both in intensity and chromaticity ; (5) 
inhomogeneity due to a difference in purity, ‘Their 
reports are analyzed."—R. Н, Waters. 


7491. Collier, George, & Verplanck, William S. 
(U. Missouri) Nonindependence of successive 
responses at the visual threshold as a function of 
interpolated stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 429- 
437.—Stimuli of high and low brightnesses were 
interpolated in a series of invariant. brightnesses in 
an experiment on intertrial association. , The prob- 
ability of a "yes" to a stimulus following a high 
interpolation is increased and following a low, de- 
creased. Interpolated stimuli reduce the degree of 
intertrial association, "It is concluded that the prob- 
ability of a given response to a stimulus is a joint 
function of the magnitude of the current stimulus, the 
response to the preceding stimulus, and the (relative) 
magnitude of the preceding stimulus.” 16 references, 
—. Arbit. 
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7492. Dalland, John I. Sı thresholds in 
the starling (Sturnus Vulgaris). Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 575-576,— Abstract. 

7493. Deutsch, J. A. Shape recognition: A 
reply to Dodwell. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 70-71. 
a C. Dodwell (see 33: 644) criticized the author's 
theory of shape recap (see 29: 6661) on 3 main 
grounds, А possible resolution of Dodwell's main 
objection—that animals discriminate tilt—was sug- 
gested.—C, М, Franks, 

7494. Diamond, Stanley. (Pacific-Alaska Divi- 
uer iuris e bale rd LN The t ^d 
unilateral acquired myopia on perc n in 
airline iota J. aviat. Med., 1988, 29, 74.— 
“The Howard-Dolman findings of five pilots were 
studied prior to and after the development of uni- 
lateral myopia, The findings illustrated that small 
degrees of unilateral visual loss (20/25 to 20/40) 
may cause a corresponding decrease in steroscopic 
threshold, This was reflected as а one to three-fold 
loss in threshold of steropsis based on parallax 
disparity, Periodic Howard-Dolman tests may reveal 
carly and small decrements of depth perception in 
pilots who show decreased vision in one eye due to 
uncorrected acquired myopia.” 17 references.—/. M. 
Vanderplas, 

7495. Dodwell, P. C. Shape r ition: A 

ly to Deutsch. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 158- 

159,—Some comments upon Deutsch's reply (see 33: 
7493) to Dodwell's criticisms of a theory of sha 
бор» originally propounded by Deutsch.—C. M. 

ranks, 


7496, Ellerbrock, Vincent J. (Ohio State U.) 
The optics of magnifying subnormal vision de- 
vices. Amer. J, Optom., 1958, 35, 300-308,—Magnifi- 
cation is taken relative to the 40 cm. near working 
distance, The general problem is discussed under the 
following headings : relative distance magnification, 
relative size magnification, opaque magnification, re- 
cent advances, combined effects.— 7, Shipley. 


7497. Enoch, Jay M. (Ohio State U.) 
mated response of the retina to light entering dif- 
ferent P of the pupil. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 
48, 392-405.—"The experiments . . . have revealed 
that additivity data are affected by at least the follow- 
ing two factors: the Stiles-Crawford effect and the 
blur of the retinal image. When blur is eliminated 
+ +» the Stiles-Crawford effect does not reduce per- 
ceived brightness as much as might be predicted. The 
blur effect, caused by ocular aberrations, spherical and 
chromatic aberrations in particular, is a variable de- 
pendent upon the observer. This variability is thought 
to account for the several discrepancies in the data 
found in the literature... . It was shown that blur 
reduces perceived brightness of a field, and the degree 
-j be aor is dependent upon the test method." — 

‚Кош. 


7498, Fantz, Robert L. Pattern vision in young 
infants. Psychol. Rec., 1958, 8, 43-47.—This study 
investigated discrimination and preferences for visual 
patterns using 30 infants from one to 14 weeks of age. 
t was concluded: (a) Visual patterns were discrim- 
inated by infants during the first 6 months, as evi- 
denced by differential fixation times. (b) Changes 
in the strength or direction of the pattern preferences 
occurred around 2 months of age, independent of 
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amount of testing. (c) Consistent visual pref 
were present as early as the first 2 month 
arguing against an extreme i i " 
development of visual organi 
crimination. (d) The determ 
preferences among different stimuli, is a 
method of studying early il developm 
can provide data of importance to theor 
tion, learning, and neural functioning.— 
7499, Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U.) 
matism and the mechanisms subservi 
J. Opt. Soc, Amer., - 
Certain assumptions about the color mixture d 
the tritanope and the luminosity curve е, 
observer are used to derive the response сигу 
theoretical photosensitive substances subservig 
vision —F, Ratliff. 
7500. i Duilio. Changes in 
tion to prolonged perceptual distortion: 
opmental study. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
1836,—Abstract, 


aftereffect under a method designed to obtaif 
responses under actual as well as illusory cond 
Tt was found that virtually all Ss who г 
correctly under actual conditions were 
correctly under illusory conditions. 
younger in CA and lower in MA were я 
Success in the task under present conditions t 
able to achieve success in a previously reporter 
vestigation." —4. S. Tamkin. 


7502. Granit, Ragnar. Physiological 
flicker electroretinography as applied in © 
work. Ophthalmologica, 1958, 135, 327-348. 
particular information are we entitled to exp 
Systematic application of the flicker method in € 
retinography?" The paper summar 
properties of electroretinographic flicker fu 
tion blindness, on-off characteristics natur 
onistic, flicker rates 


.7503. Hamasaki, Duco, & Marg, Elwin. 
California, Berkeley) Localized electroretinogti 
from the isolated retina of the frog. /. Oph. 
Amer., 1958, 48, 418-421.—“A technique of reco 
localized electroretinograms (ERGs) with macm 
trodes is described. ‘The localized ERG ows 
quo а wave and b wave which confirmed th 
that the ERG can be a response to a focal аз Wf 
a nonfocal stimulus. An electroretinographic m 
the retina is shown. At the optic nerve head r 
is absent or is markedly reduced in amplitude 
change in the amplitude of the b wave from 
area to the periphery is not smooth; on the €t 
abrupt changes in the amplitudes were fi 
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area in the inferior half of the retina was found which 
ST ot Lu rr 80. its shape and 
all of t exact. 

size varied," —F, Кош. 

7504. Harker, George 8. (USA Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) Interrelation 
monoc and binocular acuities in the 
an equidistance pnt. J, Opt, Soc, Amer, 
1958, 48, 233-240,—" Probability addition to combine 
the two pie d acuities produced a reasonable 
fit of the empirical data. А generalization to the 


natural environment of the tr ric relation of 
the acuity for the alignment of horizontal edges to the 
acuity for depth was not consistent with results re- 
ported in the literature, A of equivalent 


parallactionangle acuity was offered in conjunction 
with the known improvement in acuity with reduction 
in angular иии of the acuity objects аз an 
explanation of the reported improvement in ster- 
coscopic acuity with distance. , . . This research 
indicates that stereoscopic vision remains as the indi- 
cator of depth relations after cues available in 
monocular vision have ceased to be effective, И situa- 
tional factors favoring the utility of monocular vision 
are controlled," —F, Ratliff, 


7505, Harker, George 8. ЗА Med. Кез. Lab., 


Fort Knox, ку.) Whiteout: sur 
vey. USA Med, Res, Lab, Rep, 1958, No. M3. 
lil, 11 p,—The polar of "whiteout" is 


described through the medium of quotations from 
persons who have ex ed the The 
determining meteorological characteristics of "white- 
out” is uniform, diffuse, shadow! illumination con- 
sequent to a diffusion stratum of airborne particles. 
The resultant loss of shadows causes an individual to 
lose his sense of depth perception, Continued efforts 
“to see” in an empty visual field usually result in ex- 
cessive tearing, a sense of eye strain and very prob- 
ably, dissociation of the eyes, The psychology of the 
situation seems to be limited to: emotional responses 
to an inability to see under pl illumination, 
maintenance ol vertical and directional orientation, and 
interpretation of minimal cues to procure meani 


ful 
quse of distance, 51 references.—R. V. Ham- 
oa, 


7506. Hillmann, Beverly M. (USN Medical Re- 
vearch Laboratory, New London, Conn.) Relation- 
ship between stimulus size and threshold in 
in the fovea measured at four exposure times. /. 
Ом, Soc. Amer, 1988, 48, 422-423,—"An experi- 
mental determination was made of absolute v 
thresholds in the human fovea... . Seven stimulus 
areas, ranging from 1 minute to 1 degree in diameter 
were presented to 4 subjects at durations of 1.1, 3А, 
10.0, and 48.0 milliseconds, The results show that 
all area-threshold functions depart from Ricco's law. 
The functions which were obtained depart from 
linearity, while the degree of curvature varies among 
subjects, As exposure time is increased there is a 
regular related decrease in thresholds for all stimuli. 
This decrease in threshold is in good agreement with 
the Bunson-Roscoo law."—F. Кай. 

7507. Jacobson, Jerry Hart. A precision light 
source fæ арһу. AMA Arch. Oph- 
thal, 1958, 60, 137-138—Ordinary stroboscopic 

vary in intensity with the speed of the flash, 


and control of duration ут: Recommender! 
а This tube M. spectral white eM be 


ranks, 


. K Мах, (Arcisst 21, München) 
759. Knoll, (Are 3 ) 


Feldern. 


} 
{ 
B 


( 
the eyeball), 
Sn bes thot 


form cortical discharges, or by electric 
by application of frontal or frontal-oceipital 
trodes, Low frequency impulses produced by а 
transistor impulse generator were applied to 20 
means of frontal electrodes, АЙ 
tion of and stripes of light; 7 also 
saw a scintillating pattern; 4 
bright stars, discs, and fire wheels. As 
patterns cease when the current is off, 
аг OMM обхои de patterns, ото 
symmetrical ract-geometrical 
terns during as well as after electrical 


her -diecharge E 
и orm err of the obier м 
images ы formulated by C. G. Jung. mage 
French summaries—/. W, Honre, 


„2% Koppits Werner Joseph. 


fa The vertical was 
еттү under 2 conditions: with and widest Aeae м 
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7512. Lebensohn, James E. (Chicago, Ill.) Vis- 
ual acuity tests for near. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 
45(4, Part IL), 127-133.—In school surveys, the near- 
vision test should supplement the hyperopia test— 
D. Shaad. 

7513. Linksz, Arthur. Optics and visual physi- 
ology. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 59, 901-969.— 
A 60-page summary of the literature on this sub- 
ject for 1957. Cited are 300 titles of papers, books, 
and monographs.—S. Renshaw. 


7514. Mackworth, J. F., & Mackworth, N. H. 
(Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Eye fixations recorded on changing 
visual scenes by the television eye-marker. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 439—445.—'"The corneal reflec- 
tion of a light is picked up by a television camera, 
which magnifies the movement of the spot about 100 
times. The scene at which the man is gazing is 
provided by a second television camera, and the cor- 
neal reflection is superimposed upon another television 
monitor also showing the same scene. By suitable 
calibration, this spot can be made to lie upon that 
part of the scene being regarded and the accuracy 
with which this can be done is within one or two 
degrees. Thus is it possible to see where a man is 
looking at any moment, and simultaneously to record 
the composite eye-scene picture by means of a mo- 
tion picture camera."—F, Ratliff. 


7515. Miller, Earl F., II. Effect of breathing 
100 per cent oxygen at atmospheric pressure upon 
the visual field and visual acuity. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 12 01 11, Sub. 
11, No. 1. ii, 14 p.—The effect of breathing 100% 
oxygen upon the central and peripheral visual fields 
and upon the visual acuity was investigated through 
the use of a tangent screen, perimeter, and Clason 
Acuity Meter. A control study was made by having 
the 6 Ss breathe air instead of the 100% oxygen dur- 
ing one test run. The results indicate that vision suf- 
fers no i eae decrement as a result of the breath- 
ing of 100% oxygen at atmospheric pressure for a 
period of over 4 hours. 


.7516. Miller, Earl F., II. Evaluation of certain 
visual and related tests: I. Auditory and visual 
digit span. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, 
Proj, No. NM 14 01 11, Sub. 6, No. 1. ii, 13 p.— 
115 naval aviation cadets were given a test of audi- 
tory and visual digit span as part of an evaluation of 
a battery of tests recommended by Renshaw for 
screening pilots for visual difficulties that cannot be 
detected by the usual clinical methods. The test- 
retest reliability of both tests in this study was .72. 
The auditory span for digits was more variable and 
on the average greater than the visual span. Correla- 
tion between performance on these 2 tests was not 
significant from zero. The main visual digit span 
fell below the level considered by Renshaw to be 
minimal for visual efficiency. 


7517. Miller, Earl F., II. Evaluation of certain 
visual and related tests: III. Form fields. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 
01 11, Sub. 6, No. 3. ii, 9 p.—The form field test of 
Renshaw, essentially a measure of peripheral visual 
acuity using a number target (found equivalent to 
about 20/340 Snellen letter), was given to 110 naval 
aviation cadets. The frequency distributions of the 
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total horizontal (nasal and temporal) form fields, 
which ranged from 15° to 56° (OD) and 21° to 60° 
(OS), were found to be skewed. The horizontal form 
fields for each eye were not significantly different 
from the average (OD, 35.8°, OS, 37.5°) and cor- 
related well (r=.71). Reliability of this test in its 
present form was quite low (OD —15, OS =.39), 


7518. Morin, R. E., Grant, D. A., & Nystrom, C, 
O. Temporal predictions of motion inferred from 
intermittently viewed light stimuli. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 55, 57-71.—To determine the accuracy of 
predicting when a moving object reaches a target, 22 
Ss 16 ft. from a stimulus display, made 3 estimates 
of the object’s arrival time at a target light under 4 
conditions: (a) 2 object velocities, 0.10 ft./sec. and 
0.05 ft./sec.; (b) time intervals between onsets of 
successive lights of 8 sec. and 4 sec.; (c) number of 
cue light, 2 or 4; and (d) 2 distances for the target 
light, 2 ft. or 4 ft. from the last cue light. Results 
were: (a) arrival time tended to be underestimated, 
(b) Object velocity, especially the slower velocity, 
was markedly underestimated. (c) Distance of tar- 
get from cue light gave significant effects with shorter 
distances giving better estimates. (d) Time between 
cue lights and number of cue lights was less im- 


portant, although significant. Time estimations were - 


more accurate following 8 sec. interval and also more 
accurate after 4 cues than after 2 cue lights.—C. К, 
Bishop. 


7519. Motokawa, K., Nakagawa, D., & Kohata, 
T. Figural after-effects and retinal induction. J. 
gen. Psychol, 1957, 57, 121-135.—‘The after-effect 
of an inspection figure upon the field of retinal in- 
duction around a test figure was investigated Ьу... 
electrostimulation of the eye. The field around the 
T-figure is deformed to various degrees according 
to the distance separating the two figures, the de- 
formation being most conspicuous at an intermediate 
distance (a distance paradox). The field around 4 
T-circle presented inside a greater I-circle is smaller 
than its comparison. . . . When a T-circle is pre- 
sented outside a smaller I-circle the field is greater 
than the control (size effects). In the interior of the 
T-circle there occurs an increase or a decrease il 
field strength depending upon the contraction or the 
expansion of the field stated above, and these changes 
may be correlated with third-dimensional displace- 
ments, because similar patterns of retinal induction 
are seen in the fields of figures eliciting stereoscopic 
vision (third-dimensional) effects."—C. К. Bishop. 


7520. Mount, George E., Case, H. W., Sander- 
son, J. W., & Brenner, R. Distance judgments 0 
colored objects. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 55, 207-214. 
—"Eight comparison stimuli consisting of four hues 
and their matching grays were judged for relative 
distance with each of two gray standards using & 
modified method of constant stimuli, The standards 
were placed at a distance of 200 ft. from the observer 
and the comparison targets at distances ranging from 
192-220 ft. in intervals of four ft.” 168 Ss ea 
made 128 judgments, The judgments depended E. 
brightness differences of the comparison stimuli ant 
on differences between hue and gray. Results: ! 
the standard closely matched the background bright" 
ness, the comparison stimulus was judged nearet 
the lightest and darkest comparison stimuli were 
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judged nearer than those of intermediate brightness. 
All hues were judged nearer than their nearest match- 
ing gray. Stimuli with marked contrast to the back- 
ground were seen in front of stimuli with less back- 
ground contrast—C, K. Bishop. 


7521. Mulholland, Thomas B. (Clark U.) The 
“swinging disk" illusion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 375-382.— The present report extends the findings 
of an earlier study (see 31: 2273) to include the 
effect of background reflectance and auditory stimula- 
tion on the perception of the illusion. A somewhat 
detailed description of the kinds of illusory motion 
are reported together with some of the determining 
conditions for each.—R. H. Waters. 


7522. Muller, P. Е., Jr., Andrews, T. G., & Ross, 
S. Effects of surround variation on visual percep- 
tion of curvature. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 55, 269- 
280.—Using the method of constant stimuli with three 
judgment categories a 3-cm. line of known curvature 
was presented alone and in differing conditions of 
circular surround. Ss reported whether the stimulus 
line curved up, down, or straight, and in some sur- 
rounds which were representative of faces whether 
smiling, frowning, or neutral. Thirty Ss gave 32,400 
judgments. Results: the mean threshold value under 
optimal conditions represented a just resolvable visual 
angle of 44 sec. The enclosure of the stimulus line 
significantly raised the threshold and judgment of 
“expression” also raised the threshold,—C. K. Bishop. 


7523. Nellis, Barbara Smallwood Palmer. Ef- 
fects of object- and background-tilt on perception 
of form, Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1823-1824.— 
Abstract. 


7524. Parks, Marshall M., Strabismus. AMA 
Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 60, 139-170.—4A. review of the 
literature for 1957 on strabismus, covering the 
basic science literature, sensory complications, hetero- 
phorias, accommodative esotropia, nonaccommodative 
esotropia, fixation disparity, divergent strabismus, and 
horizontal and vertical strabismus.  255-item bibli- 
ography.—S. Renshaw, 


7525. Penrose, L. S., & Penrose, R. Impossible 
objects: A special type of visual illusion. Brit. J. 
Psychol, 1958, 49, 31-33.—2-dimensional drawings 
made to convey the impression of 3-dimensional ob- 
jects can also be used to induce contradictory per- 
ceptual interpretations, In one special type of illu- 
sion, each individual part is acceptable as a represen- 
tation of a normally 3-dimensional component and yet, 
owing to false connections of the parts, acceptance of 
the whole figure on this basis leads to the illusory 
effect of an impossible structure. 4 remarkable illus- 
trations of this illusion are provided.—C, M. Franks. 


7526. Purdy, William C. The hypothesis of psy- 
chophysical correspondence in space perception. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1454-1455. —Abstract. 


7527. Ratliff, Floyd. (The Rockefeller Institute, 
NYC) Stationary retinal image requiring no at- 
tachments to the eye. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 
274-275.—"Haidinger's brushes" may be seen simply 
by looking through a polarizer at a field of blue light. 
Under certain conditions these "brushes" are station- 
ary with respect to the retinal receptor mosaic. They 
disappear from view just as do retinal images sta- 


bilized by other means.—F. Ratliff. 
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7528. Ronchi, Lucia. (Inst. Nazionale di Ottica, 
Arcetri, Florence, Italy) On the electrical response 
of the human eye to red stimuli of different time 
distribution of luminance. `J. Opt. Soc, Amer., 1958, 
48, 437-438.—“The responses to red stimuli present- 
ing different distributions of time luminance are com- 
pared. The height of the x wave seems to be inde- 
pendent of time distribution of the light stimulus 
while the height of the b wave is greater, the greater 
the time of variation of the luminance, The latencies 
to peak of both waves are greater with a slowly rising 
stimulus than with a steep stimulus,"—F, Ratliff. 

7529. Schneyer, Solomon. Some developmental 
and objective factors in perception. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 182-183.—A bstract. 

7530. Schwartz, Ira, & Dimmick, Forrest L, 
(USN Subarine Base, New London, Conn.) Com- 
parison of high acuity scores on Snellen and 
ortho-rater tests. Amer. J. Optom., 1958, 35, 309- 
313.— The ortho-rater target is a checkerboard. It is 
assumed that "identical width of stroke of a letter and 
size of checker give equal measures of visual acuity.” 
N = 1.071, in a high acuity population. The ortho- 
rater acuity scores followed an approximate normal 
distribution; the Snellen did not. The checkerboard 
target is assumed to measure almost pure resolution ; 
the Snellen is complicated by literacy factors and 
gives skewed high responses. A transformation table 
is presented, going from one test to the other,—T. 
Shipley. 

7531. Sheppard, D. (U. Reading) Reading 
from a dial with a moving pointer. Occup, Psy- 
chol., 1958, 32, 34-49.—10 observers, working in sets 
of 3, took single readings from dials with moving 
pointers, under 6 experimental conditions, It is con- 
cluded that where instrumental measurements have 
to be taken from scales with a moving pointer, these 
are not likely to be objective, Methods to produce 
better agreement between observers are discussed,— 
G. S. Speer. 

7532. Smith, Olin W. (Cornell U.) Distance 
constancy. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 388-389.— 
“Twenty-three Ss judged a strip of oilcloth with the 
far edge 125 ft. from S. Its length was caried as 
longer or shorter than a standard sheet 10 ft. long, 
the far edge of which was 25 ft. from S. An ap- 
proximation method was used to determine S's mean 
match of equality... . The results prove that distance 
constancy matches of short lengths at different dis- 
tances from S can be successfully made."—J. Arbit. 

7533. Smith, William Francis. The effect of 
isoprel on visual recognition thresholds. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1827-1828,—Abstract, 

7534. poco sie ТА A Retinal ria. T 
relation to reading disability, eye movemen! 
reading, ocular dominance, and ket acuity, Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 578-579.—Abstract, 

7535, Suter, Cary; Bingen, ae о, Бодь, 
Dane; Lacy, О. W., Marks, Richard D., & € 
linger, Carl B. Sound-induced seizures in ai 
mals: The efficiency of certain anticonvulsants in 
controlling sound-induced seizures in DBA/2 mice, 
Neurology, 1958, 8, Suppl. 1, 121-124.—DBA/2 au- 
diogenic-seizure-susceptible mice were used to mc 
the anticonvulsant properties of phenobarbitol, 
lantin, and tridione. Per cent protection for various 
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dosage levels and duration of protection are reported. 
—L, I, O'Kelly. 


7536. Suter, Cary; Klingman, Walter O., Boggs, 
Dane; Marks, Richard D., Coplinger, Carl В, & 
Randolph, Virginia. Sound-induced seizures in 
animals: Magnesium deficiency and sound-induced 
seizures in rats. Neurology, 1958, 8, Suppl. 1, 125- 
128.—Increased susceptibility to audiogenic seizure 
was demonstrated in rats maintained on a low-mag- 
nesium diet. Serum magnesium falls on the diet, but 
brain magnesium shows no change. Although there 
is marked deposition of calcium in the kidneys, cal- 
cium supplement does not protect from seizures — 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


7537. Suter, Cary; Klingman, Walter O., Lacy, 
O. W., Boggs, Dane; Marks, Richard, & Cop- 
linger, Carl B. Sound-induced seizures in animals. 
Neurology, 1958, 8, Suppl. 1, 117-120.—Methods for 
producing a high frequency of seizures in rats by 
maintaining them on a magnesium-deficient diet are 
described. Analyses of stimulus characteristics, seiz- 
ure patterns and relation to human epilepsy are made. 
It is recommended that seizure-susceptible strains of 
tats should be developed and more study should be 
made of EEG changes associated with seizures.—L. J, 
O'Kelly, 


7538, Malor, Janet A. (Northwestern U.) 
Meaning, frequency, and visual duration thresh- 
old. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 329-334.—“An at- 
tempt was made to determine whether meaningful- 
ness is a variable contributing to the lower duration 
thresholds of familiar, frequently used words in addi- 
tion to the factor of frequency of prior exposure to 
the stimulus pattern per se." Meaningfulness was 
established by matching nonsense syllables with com- 
mon familiar objects. The variable of meaningful- 
ne ER not influence visual duration thresholds.— 
‚ Arbit, 


7539. Ten Doesschate, J. Differential thresh- 
old and firing probability of the off-effect in the 
frog retina. Ophthalmologica, 1958, 135, 301-317.— 
In the frog eye within the high intensity range of the 
adapting intensity, EAE follows Weber's law. The 
lower intensity range within which this law is not 
valid is small or even absent. The contrast sensitivity 
of the light-adapted frog retina is much smaller than 
in the human eye (up to 5 times less sensitive) and 
does not depend on the wave length of the adapting 
light. The maximum contrast sensitivity coincides 
more or less with the maximum of the human pho- 
tophic sensitivity curve. With stimulus duration 
t < 0.08 sec. the differential threshold is determined 
by the total energy of the stimulus (Bloch’s law). 
For larger values of t the differential threshold is, 
in general, independent from the value of t. The 
total number of spikes which are fired during the first 
burst of activity shows a linear relation to the stimu- 
lus intensity AE. The maximum spike frequency as 
a function of the stimulus intensity shows signs of 
saturation. It shows a more or less linear relation to 
the logarithm of the stimulus intensity AE. The 
curve which describes the probability of a spike re- 
sponse as a function of the intensity of the contrast 
sensitivity runs very steply. The range within which 
the firing probability increases from 0.2 to 0.8 is less 
than one tenth of a log unit—S. Renshaw, 
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7540. Tinker, Miles A. Recent studies 
movements in reading. Psychol. Bull, 19. 
215-231—Grouping the studies under the { 
topic headings of techniques of measurement, 
of the reading process, training to improve eye m 
ments, typography and eye movements, and eye m 
ments and fatigue the author reviews the relevi 
search literature which has appeared since Ji 
1945. In general there has been a dimunition 
terest in this area. However, there has app 
large amount of work on visual fixation, speed 
movements, reaction time of the eye, oculomoto 
ficiency, and vision during eye movements. T] 
a need for more basic research. 72-item bibliograj 
—W. J. Meyer. 


7541. Tulving, Endel. (Harvard U.) Them 
tion of visual acuity to convergence and accon 
dation. J. exp. Psychol. 1958, 55, 530—534. 
acuity of the right eye was measured while the 
eye changed its convergence. “Acuity was foi 
decrease with increasing angles of convergence 
relatively unpracticed Os were used. The effecti 
shown to be independent of changes in com 
accommodation. For Os who had received lo 
practice in the experimental situation, acuity 3 
found to be independent of both convergence i 
convergent accommodation."—J. Arbit. 


7542. Underwood, Harold Wayne. An inve 
gation of the validity of hypnotically induc 
visual hallucinations. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
1128-1129,—Abstract. 


7543. Wapner, Seymour; Werner, Heinz, 
Krus, Donald M. Studies in psysiognomic p 
ception: IV. Effect of muscular involvement. 
the dynamic properties of objects. J. Psy 
1957, 44, 129-132.—The aim is to demonstrate. 
variation of organismic states arouses varia 
directional dynamics as one of the attributes of 
ingful objects, in particular that changes in 0! 
ismic state induced by asymmetrical involvemel 
the extrinsic eye muscles will change the dym 
organization of a stimulus pattern that is amb 
with respect to directional dynamics. Rather 4 
biguous patterns, vaguely resembling airplanes. 
birds in flight, were shown 64 Ss in semi-darki 
and they reported what they saw. The results 
gest that there are significant differences in pere 
directionality depending upon muscular involve 
the directionality reported is opposite the side of f 
greater convergence.—R. W. Husband. 


7544. Warren, Richard M., & Warren, Ro: 
(Brown U.) Basis for judgments of relative bi 
ness. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 445-45 
hypothesis is offered that relative brightness jud; 
are based upon experience with the way the arm ount 
light reflected by objects changes with their dist 

from the light source, The experimental results 
port this hypothesis. One group of 40 subjects ў 
half brightness, and another 40 estimated the 

in luminance corresponding to moving a hidden. 
light source to twice the distance from an illumin 
standard field. Judgments of the two groups W 
equivalent. Under stimulus conditions designed 
represent the common visual situation (stimuli 
tending wide visual angles, adaptation approxi 
stimulus levels), one quarter the standard lumin 
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was correctly chosen for the effect of doubling dis- 
tance from the source, and the same fraction was 
chosen for half brightness for all standard intensities 
(0.00086 to 87 millilamberts). Under less familiar 
conditions similar to those employed for the bril scale 
(small stimuli with black backgrounds, indeterminate 
levels of adaptation) half brightness judgments were 
again equivalent to estimates of the effect of doubling 
distance from object to light source. ‘These estimates 
were less than one-quarter standard luminance.” 23 
references.—F, Ratliff. 

7545. White, William Joseph. Experimental 
studies of the effects of accelerative stress on 
visual performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
889.—A bstract. 


(See also Abstracts 7237, 7240, 7247, 7394, 7405, 
7425, 7665, 7748, 7764, 7870, 7886, 7903, 8668) 


AUDITION 


7546. Ades, Harlow W., Graybiel, Ashton; Mor- 
rill, Scott N., Tolhurst, Gill C, & Niven, 
Jorma I. (USN School of Aviation Medicine, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.) Non-auditory effects of high inten- 
sity sound stimulation on deaf human subjects. 
J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 454—467.—Deaf human Ss re- 
ported sensations of vibration, tickle, warmth, pain, 
and dizziness when exposed to pure tones and wide- 
band noise at sound pressure levels up to 170 db. 
"Threshold measurements on several Ss indicated maxi- 
mum sensitivity over the frequencies from 200 to 
1000 cps, Nystagmus was induced by high intensities 
in Ss with some labyrinthine function, Thresholds 
for nystagmus indicate maximum sensitivity for fre- 
quencies of from 200-500 cps, at 120-130 db. Dizzi- 
ness and apparent movement of a stationary vertical 
line were also reported.—J. М, Vanderplas. 

7547. Bowland, John Anthony. The effects of 
varying intensity on the auditory time-error. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1123.—Abstract. 

7548. Chaiklin, Joseph Burton. The conditioned 
GSR auditory speech threshold and its relation- 


ship to selected voluntary auditory speech thresh- 
olds, Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, .—Ab- 
stract. 


7549. Corso, John F. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Absolute thresholds for tones of low frequency. 
Amer, J, Psychol., 1958, 71, 367-374.—By the method 
of limits 15 Os were employed in the determination 
of "the minimal audible pressure (MAP) for low 
frequency sounds, i.e., 5 to 200 —." Results indicate 
close agreement with earlier investigators save for a 
lower pressure level for the lowest frequency tested. 
Possible explanations of this discrepancy are pre- 
sented. The same results were obtained for a 5 db 
and a 2 db step interval. The results are for one ear 
(the right).—R. Н. Waters. 


7550. Cramer, Elliot M., & Huggins, W. H. 
Creation of pitch through binaural interaction. J. 
Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 413-417.—Noise may 
be introduced separately to the two ears, and a pitch- 
like quality will be perceived which is entirely due to 
binaural interaction between the phases of the two 
noise stimuli, The results emphasize that phase in- 
formation is of importance in pitch perception at fre- 
quencies as high as 1600 cps, and that binaural phase 
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interaction must be taken into account in order to 
give хаад explanation of existing data,”—/, 
lack. 


7551. Decker, Louis, & Pollack, Irwin. Confi- 
dence ratings and message on for filtered 
speech. J. Acoust, Soc, Amer., 1958, 30, 432-434. 
“The statistical decision model, which has achieved 
outstanding success in describing the detection of sig- 
nals in noise, was applied to the reception of filtered 
speech, The relation between correct confirmations 
and false alarms—the Receiver Operating Character- 
istic—obtained with filtered speech corresponds with 
that typically obtained with noise interference. It is 
suggested that the “noise” of the decision model ma 
be extended to a wide range of operations which 
perturb the signal.”—/, Pollack. 

7552. Flanagan, James L., & Saslow, Michael G. 
Pitch discrimination for synthetic vowels. J. 
Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 435-442.—The just- 
discriminable changes in fundamental frequency of 
synthetic vowels were found to be of the order of 0.3 
to 0.5 cps and were, in general, slightly less than the 
frequency changes discriminable in a pure tone of 
the same frequency and sound pressure level,—/. 
Pollack. 

7553. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U.) Half- 
loudness judgments without prior stimulus con- 
text. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 482-485.—Ss were 
required to state whether the second of a pair of tones 
was more or less than half as loud as the first, and 
they made this judgment on the first presentation of 
the tones without preliminary practice, The half- 
loudness value thus obtained was at an attenuation 
of 12.4 db, from the standard intensity,—J. Arbit. 


7554, Griffin, Donald R. (Harvard U.) Listen- 
ing in the dark: The acoustic orientation of bats 
and men. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer. Press, 
1958. xviii, 413 p. $7.50.—"This unusual book 
bridges the fields of biology, physics, and psychology 
in its discussion of acoustic orientation in the animal 
world and its significance for man. Here is the up- 
to-date information on bats, their natural history, 
biological nature, and flying skill, along with the 
adventures of their observers, presented as matter of 
import to man today because the brain of a bat ‘is the 
end result of eons of evolutionary refinement for the 
process of echolocation' while we who also try to fly 
and to see in the dark have the brains ‘of large ground 
apes with stereoscopic vision and limbs designed for 
walking and climbing.’” —467-item bibliography.— 
A, J. Sprow. ie 

7555, Griffin, Donald R. More about 
“radar” Scient, Amer., 1958, 199(1), 40-44,—Re- 
ports methods of study and further findings on 
echolocation of various species of bats. The high- 
pitched, inaudible sonar signals are translated into 
audible clicks whose frequency varies with different 
activities Lehren ed sud bac an insect 

rey). Since bats (some have no sona: 

m шо) use their system to hunt insects and to 
avoid horizontal and vertical wires in the laboratory, 
they must get a fairly detailed acoustic “picture” by 
means of echolocation and this can be accomplished in 
spite of loud “noise” or жайы 5. ме А 

7556. Griffin, Donald Grinnell, Я 

(Harvard U.) Ability RI bats to discriminate 
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echoes from louder noise. Science, 1958, 128, 145— 
147.—"The dependence of bats upon echolocation 
suggests a vulnerability to interference by loud noises. 
Yet hundreds fly together in the darkness of caves, 
and artificial jamming sounds have remarkably little 
effect in the laboratory.” A figure is presented indi- 
cating obstacle avoidance scores of Plecotus rafinesquii 
flying through an array of vertical wires in quiet and 
in thermal noise and that this ability must involve 
selective recognition of some property of the echoes 
not shared by the random noise.” A “bat brain weigh- 
ing less than 1 gram contains highly effective data- 
processing mechanisms which can act upon informa- 
tion contained in one or a few echoes having no more 
than 1/2000 of the noise energy simultaneously pres- 
ent in the same frequency band."—S. J. Lachman. 

7557. Lawrence, Merle. Physiological and psy- 
chological acoustics, J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 
30, 394-396.—The author outlined unsolved problems 
in the area of physiological and psychological acous- 
tics. The problem of individual differences is given 
special consideration.—/. Pollack. 

7558. McKenzie, Richard Earl The effect of 
binaural beats on performance. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 1454.—Abstract. 

7559. Miller, James D. Temporary threshold 
“shift and masking for noise of uniform spectrum 
level. J. Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 517-522.— 
With white noise the relation between the masking 
threshold and the temporary threshold shift following 
noise exposure was determined for tones between 500 
and 8000 cps. These 2 factors are related in such a 
way that a weighted summation of the masking 
threshold and the critical band predicts the extent of 
threshold shift.—/. Pollack. 


7560. O’Connell, Max H. Hearing acuity of air 
force recruits. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, 
No. 58-70. 4 p.—The hearing testing facility for all 
air force recruits beginning training at Lackland Air 
Force Base is described, including the demountable 
sound-treated test booths, Rudmose automatic audio- 
meters, and general testing schedules and procedures. 
A sample of duplicate automatic audiometer tracings 
was taken; a total day's run was taken once each third 
day for a 30-day period which included May and June 
1957. The total number of audiograms duplicated was 
5170. These were graded and threshold values as- 
signed. Grading procedures are discussed. Hearing 
levels are expressed by: age groups for the frequencies 
tested; and classification of hearing acuity by classes 
A, B, and C, including a bivariate distribution of 
classes A, B, and C by right, left, and worse ears. 


_ 7561. O'Neill, John J., & Dreher, John J. Mask- 
ing of English words by prolonged vowel sounds. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 539-543.—Monosyl- 
labic and bisyllabic word intelligibility was examined 
in the presence of intoned vowel sounds. Most effec- 
tive maskers were vowel sounds with cogcentrations 
of energy between 700-1000 cps. Noteworthy was 
that words with a specific vowel sound were not 
masked optimally by the same vowel.—7. Pollack. 


7562. Pickett, J. M. Perception of compound 
consonants. Lang. Speech, 1958, 1, 288-304.— The 
perceptual confusions among English compounds of 
2 consonants were examined. One defined class of 
syllables, made up of 15 initial compound consonants 
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in conjunction with 3 vowel sounds [i], [a], and [o], - 
and another class of 15 final compound consonants їй 
conjunction with the same 3 vowel sounds, were em- 
ployed. Recorded syllables were played back against 
a white noise background and against a low-frequency — 
noise background. Confusion patterns among the 
compound consonants depended upon the articulatory 
dimensions of the individual consonant members 
which formed the compound. That is to say, there 
was little evidence of interaction among the members 
of the compound. The confusion patterns indicated 
that the low speech frequencies, i.e., those frequencies 
heard above the white noise, convey the consonant 
distinctions of nasal vs. glide vs. stop, and the dis- 
tinctions among glides. On the other hand, the higher 
speech frequencies, heard above the’ low-frequency 
noise, conveyed the distinction of affrication and the 
place distinctions among nasals and stops. The dif- 
ferent vowels had minor effects on the perception of 
the consonants adjacent to them. 


7563. Pierce, J. R. Proposal for an explanation 
of limens of loudness. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 
30, 418-420.—It is proposed that the limen of loudness 
for pure tones is equal or proportional to the root- 
mean-square deviation in the number of pulses pro- 
duced by the sound in the time of observation. The 
fit of the predicted model to experimental data is 
encouraging.—I/. Pollack. 


7564. Seiden, Herbert R. Auditory acuity of the 
marmoset monkey. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2167.—Abstract. 


7565. Shaw, William A.  (U. Pennsylvania) 
Binaural supplementation of the auditory intensive 
threshold. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 617-620.— 
Absolute monaural thresholds were obtained by the 
use of a modification of the method of limits with 
discrete stimuli. These were compared to a set of 
monaural thresholds obtained by using the same 
method but with continuous stimuli to each ear. The 
results were highly similar. Concludes that summa- 
tion as an adequate explanation of binaural sensitivity 
is still highly plausible—J. Arbit. 


7566. Solomon, Lawrence N. Semantic approach 
to the perception of complex sounds. J. Acoust 
Soc. Amer. 1958, 30, 421-425.—In an attempt 0 
derive a limited number of descriptive adjectives wit! — 
which to characterize passive sonar sounds, 50 О.М 
Navy sonarmen rated 20 different passive sonar 
sounds on 50 seven-point scales defined by polar- 
Opposite adjectives (e.g., heavy-light). 7 interpret 
able orthogonal factors (accounting for approximately 
40% of the variance of judgments) were extract 
from the data. The generality of the methodology for 
psychological research on auditory perception is con 
sidered, and suggestions for research along these lines 
are presented.—7/. Pollack. 


7567. Spieth, Walter, & Trittipoe, William J: 
Temporary threshold elevation produced by con- 
tinuous and “impulsive” noises. J. Acoust. $06. 
Amer., 1958, 30, 523-527.—The temporary threshol 
shift (TTS) for a 4000-cycle tone following exposure 
to interrupted and to noninterrupted noises was exam- 
ined. Except for extremely short noise bursts, a 
interrupted noise produces approximately the Same 
TTS as a noninterrupted noise of the same average 
integrated level.—7. Pollack. 
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7568. Talland, George A. The effect of set on 
accuracy of auditory perception. Brit. J. Psychol, 
1958, 49, 117-130.—In 2 studies involving 114 normal 
adult Ss, the facilitatory effects were investigated of 
various sets and conditions of confirmation on ac- 
curate recognition of words presented aurally and on 
systematic distortion of words incongruent with the 
set. The results provide further support for an in- 
hibitory theory according to which sets raise the 
threshold of perception for all that is incongruent. 
The relative lowering of thresholds for congruent 
material is only secondary. This tentative model is 
consistent with recent developments in neurophysiol- 
ogy, exemplified in the auditory modality by the find- 
ings of Hernandez-Péon and Scherrer, 18 references. 
—C. M, Franks. 


7569, Thurlow, Willard. (U. Wisconsin) Some 
theoretical implications of the pitch of double- 
pulse trains. Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 448-450.— 
Different theoretical interpretations of the results of 
another study (see 29: 8310) are presented and their 
short-comings noted.—R, Н. Waters. 


7570. Vicari, E. M. Audiogenic seizures and the 
A/jax mouse. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 111-116.—""The 
A/jax inbred mouse strain has been subjected to the 
same auditory stimulus as was given to the DBA/2 
inbred strain and its response is markedly different, 
This difference is noted chiefly in the type of ab- 
normal behavioral seizures and imn its age-level of 
susceptibility. The DBA/2 strain responds with 
epileptic-like seizures, the A/jax with catatonic-like 
freeze seizures and sometimes especially in the earlier 
ages is accompanied with mild clonic convulsions, 
The audiogenic seizure age of susceptibility in the 
DBA/2 is highest at the adolescent age while the 
A/jax strain sustains its susceptibility to catatonic 
freeze seizures throughout its adult age."—R. W. 
Husband, 


7571. Wright, Herbert Norton. Auditory ad- 
aptation in noise. Dissertation Abstr, 1958, 19, 
1456-1457,—A bstract. 


7572. Zwislocki, J. Effect of the transmission 
characteristic of the ear on the threshold of audi- 
bility. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 430-432.— 
"The threshold of audibility as a function of frequency 
is determined by the transmission characteristic of the 
ear and by the sensitivity of the nervous system, In 
order to separate the two factors, the sound trans- 
mission characteristic is calculated on the basis of 


known experimental data and compared to the thresh- 
old of audibility."—7, Pollack. 


(See also Abstracts 7170, 7308, 7516) 
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7573. Das, S. R. (Indian Museum, Calcutta 
Inheritance of the P.T.C. taste character in e 
An analysis of 126 Rárhi Bráhmin families of West 
Bengal Ann. hum. Genet, 1958, 22, 200-212.— 
P.T.C. taste thresholds were measured by the sorting 
method of Harris and Kalmus in 127 families with 
487 children. A detailed analysis of the observed and 
expected number of nontaster children in the sibships 
of various sizes led to significant divergence (P 
< 01) between the data and the theory of simple 
wnifactorial recessive inheritance of taste deficiency. 
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The author ests that an assumption of incomplete 
of shout 90% of the don 


rance of 90% of the dominant taste 
voud fit all the available P,T,C, data.—S. G. Vanden- 
erg. 
7574. Beatrice, & Robert G. 


[ore Air Development Center, Dayton, О.) Ef- 


Perception, 7. ania, Ma, 1998, дато уе 


"Motivation for this study was derived from differ- 
ences noted in food acceptability on the ground and in 
high altitude flight situations, , . . From the results 
of this study, one can conclude that taste test pro- 
cedures should not include questions that assume a 
subject's ability to identify the А ср tastes, partic- 
ularly of sour and bitter.” —J. M. Vanderplas. 

7575. Jones, F. Nowell.  (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Subjective scales of intensity for the 
three odors. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 423-425,— 
“The subjective intensities of different concentrations 
of benzene, heptane, and octane were scaled by the 
method of magnitude-estimation.” The results lead to 
the conclusion that “olfactory intensity obeys the law 
proposed by Stevens for subjective-intensities.”— 
R. H. Waters. 

7576. Kalmus, H. (Galton Laboratory, London) 
Improvement in the classification of the taster 
genotypes. Ann. hum. Genet, 1958, 22, 222-230.— 
The measured Р.Т.С. threshold may be corrected by 
measuring the threshold for a bitter substance not 
containing the same biochemical, i.e, C.N.S. group. 
such as quinine sulphate. Further improvements sug- 
gested are corrections for sex, age, and loss of taste, 
It is suggested that discrimination between homo- 
zygous (TT) and heterozygous (Tt) tasters may be 
possible.—S. G. Vandenberg. 


7577. Wertheimer, Michael, & Leventhal, Carl 
M. (U. Colorado) "Permanent" satiation 
nomena with kinesthetic 1 aftereffects, J. 
exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 255-257,—"Kinesthetic FAE 
measures were obtained on three groups for five suc- 
cessive days, with groups varying in the amount of 
daily inspection, Evidence for significant residual 
FAE was obtained by plotting daily pre-inspection 
matches, The greater the daily inspection, the greater 
the residual FAE 24 hr, later; the rate of growth of 
the residual FAE also varied monotonically with the 
amount of daily inspection."—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 7605, 7740, 9171, 9188) 
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. Alexander, Anne J. (Rhodes U.) On the - 
а оѓ ч ролиги 188 12, 339- 
352.—Stridulation of the scorpions О, p J 
latimanus oath O. nitidiceps is described and it is sapi 

gested that stridulation has the biologi role of — 

a threat. The caudal stridulation u$ 
planicauda appears to "have arisen from an intention - 

movement of stinging." —L. Г. DM 3 m 

. Asahi, Minoru, (Osaka City U. Okara- - 

Fik " okeru nakigoe. [Vocal - 


fon of bleating of — 
ed 


Т of com- - 
-wil was one iis 
sem iion in animale. 3 types ol + calling | 
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attention, warning, and excitation were classified ac- 
cording to their voice and behavior.—S. Ohwaki. 

7580, Baba, Michio. (Tokyo U.) Shironezumi 
no kiga to ippan katsudései. [An experimental 
study of the effect of starvation on the activity in the 
white rat.] Annu, anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1958, 8, 
47-55.—The change of activity level with food dep- 
rivation was observed in a rotating cage. Only male 
group showed significant increase in activity with 
increasing hunger. In a straight alley, 5 rewarded 
runs were given to the S. At the 5th run, its activity 
level in a treadmill was recorded for 5 minutes. With 
increasing food deprivation the activity level increased 
in both male and female. English summary.—S. 
Ohwaki. 

7581. Barnett, S. A. (Glasgow U.) Physiolog- 
ical effects of "social stress" in wild rats. J. psy- 
chosom. Res., 1958, 3, 1-11.—In a study of wild rats, 
one male at a time was added to established colonies 
of males, and to colonies of mixed sex. There was a 
high death rate in the male-female colonies and for 
the interlopers. Death was not due to wounding and 
the rate of dying varied widely. The 2 groups with 
high death rates had high adrenal weight. Staining 
adrenal cortical lipid with sudan black showed some 
rats from all-male colonies had hyperactive adrenals. 
All males from male-female colonies showed hyper- 
activity or gross hypertrophy. 8 of the 12 interlopers 
had adrenal cortex grossly depleted of lipid—W. G. 
Shipman, 

7582, Bass, Bettina. The effect of drive varia- 
tion within and between subjects on conditioning 
performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1830— 
1831.—Abstract. 


7583. Bastock, Margaret, & Blest, A. D. (Ox- 
ford) An analysis of behaviour sequences in 
Automeris aurantiaca Weym (Lepidoptera). Be- 
haviour, 1958, 12, 243-284.—The nonsexual activities 
of the moth Automeris from pupal emergence on are 
described and an ethological model to account for the 
Observed behavior sequences is proposed. 53 ref- 
erences.—L, I. O'Kelly. 


7584, Bilodeau, Edward A. & Bilodeau, Ina 
McD. (Tulane U.) Variation of temporal inter- 
vals among critical events in five studies of knowl- 
edge of results. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 603-612. 
—5 experiments are reported where the variables are 
duration of delay of knowledge of results (KR), post- 
KR delay, and intertrial interval. Found no effect 
with delay of KR up toa week. The intertrial interval 
seemed the critical variable for performance varied 
inversely with its duration. The data suggest that 
the value of post-KR delay has more influence than 
KR delay. 17 references.—J. Arbit. 


7585. Bindra, Dalbir, & Blond, Joyce. A time- 
sample method for measuring general activity and 
its components. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 74-76. 
—To measure the components of general activity a 
time-sample method is described for observations of 
rats, At the start of each x-second interval E records 
one of the following response categories: locomotion, 
grooming, sniffing, lying, and miscellaneous, Appli- 
cations of the method are described to indicate that 
separate frequency measures for each category provide 
a more sensitive indicator than a single general ac- 
tivity value—R, Davidon. 
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7580. Botwinick, Jack; Brinley, Joseph E, & 
Robbin, Joseph S. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Washington, D.C.) The effect of motivation by 
electrical shocks on reaction-time in relation to 
age. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 408-411.—" Within 
the context of this study, the results appear to be 
unequivocal. Motivation does not account for the in- 
crease in the latency of responses with age."—R. Н, 
Waters. IR 

7587. Broadhurst, P. L. A "Crespi Effect" in 
the analysis of emotionality as a drive in rats, 
Brit. J. Psychol, 1958, 49, 56-58.—4 different dep- 
rivation drive levels were used to investigate the pos- 
sible existence of a Crespi elation effect in 2 groups 
of emotionally reactive and nonemotionally reactive 
rats. The Crespi effect was found to be present, but 
among the emotionally reactive rats only. The con- 
clusions are (a) “that emotional rats show a signifi- 
cantly higher drive level than non-emotional ones, as 
evidenced by their respective speeds of swimming”; 
and (b) “that, within the limits of this experiment, 
emotionally reactive rats do not display a significantly 
greater arousal of drive, as measured by an increase 
in their speed of swimming, than do nonreactive ones, 
when both groups are subjected to an increase of 
motivation."—C. M. Franks. 

7588. Broadhurst, P. L. Determinants of emo- 
tionality in the rat: II. Antecedent factors. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 12-20.—4 total of 112 rats were 
used to investigate the effects of certain antecedent 
factors upon the defecation and ambulation Scores 
derived from Hall's open field test of emotionality, 
Sexual experience increased ambulation significantly, 
but did not modify defecation. Previous experience 
of the same test at earlier ages decreased defecation 
only among young rats but did not systematically 
effect ambulation in any rats. Ageing decreased 
defecation only in older rats and increased ambulation 
only in young animals. Neither defecation nor ambu- 
lation is affected by systematic “gentling.” Previously 
reported sex differences in response were confirmed, 
mates defecating significantly more than females and 
ambulating less. It was concluded that defecation 
provides a good index of an emotional response in the 
rat. 27 references.—C. M. Franks. : 

7589. Brodie, Richard Donald. Simple and dis- 
junctive reaction time under the influence 0 
chlorpromazine hydrochloride. Dissertation Abstr. 
1958, 19, 876.—Abstract. 

7590. Byrne, Donn Erwin. Response to humor 
as a function of drive arousal and psychological 
defenses. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1113-1114.— 
Abstract. 


7591. Das, J. P. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) The Pavlovian theory of hypnosis: 
evaluation. J. ment, Sci, 1958, 104, 82-90.—The 
state of drowsiness described by Pavlov for his dogs 
Was initiated in 4 human Ss, and it is shown we 
depth of hypnosis is related to the speed with xu 
this state сап be induced in human Ss—W. L 
Wilkins. 

7592. Devereux, George. The significance of 
the external female genitalia and of female ога 6 
for the male. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958; Je 
278-286.—In parts of Micronesia the external female 
genitalia are deliberately enlarged and made con- 
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spicuous because they are sexually stimulating to the 
male and are said to accelerate female orgasm. “A 
vagina full of things protuberant reassures men 
frightened by the sight of mutilated genitalia.” The 
women find unilateral castration exciting presumably 
because it proves that even a partially mutilated 
person is potent and capable of orgasm. The capacity 
to function sexually in the masculine way is equated 
with life itself—D. Prager. 


7593. Doering, Milan Fred. A test of a training 
procedure designed to increase the intensity of 
angry verbalization. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2144.—Abstract. 


7594, Ekman, Paul. A methodological discus- 
sion of nonverbal behavior. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 
141-149.—Nonverbal behavior can be distinguished 
from verbal and vocal behavior in regard to its 
medium of expression, manner of perception, develop- 
mental role, and communicative significance. In this 
paper only nonverbal is considered. Recording re- 
sponses proved difficult, but rate measures of the 
frequency of occurrence of specific nonverbal re- 
sponses formed the basic methodological procedure, 
A tachistoscopic viewing device and a 20-pen opera- 
tions recorder allowed the investigator to record up 
to 10 categories and up to 10 alternative responses 
within each category.—R. W. Husband, 


7595. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Yale U.) Dimen- 
sional analysis of movement reactions. J. erf. 
Psychol. 1958, 55, 438-453.—“The study confirms 
previous indications that movement reaction tasks of 
the kinds investigated may be grouped into several 
broad classes representing common ability require- 
ments. ‘The ability categories inferred from the factor 
analysis results were labeled Fine Control Sensitivity, 
Multiple Limb Coordination, and Response Orienta- 
tion. . . . Definitions of these factors and the diverse 
kinds of tasks to which they apply are described.” 16 
references,—J. Arbit, 


7596. Free, J. B. (Bee Research Dept., Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station, England) e defence 
of bumblebee colonies. Behaviour, 1958, 12, 233- 
242.—Bumblebees appear to recognize members of 
their species from other colonies by scent alone. Nest 
entrances are guarded, the duty being alternated with 
foraging and nest duties. There is some indication 
that aggressiveness is positively related to degree of 
development of the ovaries. 20 references.—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 


7597. Gebhard, Paul H., Pomeroy, Wardell B., 
Martin, Clyde E., & Christenson, Cornelia V. 
(Indiana U.) Pregnancy, birth and abortion. New 
York: Harper, 1958. xiii, 282 p. $6.00.—The third 
volume published by the Institute for Sex Research 
(see 28: 5526) founded by Alfred Kinsey is a com- 
prehensive study and analysis of pregnancy, reproduc- 
tive behavior, and abortion in the American female. 
Included in the sample are married women, single 
women, previously married women, Negro women, 
and prison women. There is a brief section about 
abortion in Russia, Japan, Sweden, and other coun- 
tries, 286-item bibliography.—J. T. Suter. 


7598. Giese, Hans. (Frankfurt а. М.) Ueber die 
menschliche Sexualität. [On human sexuality.] 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 
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137-141.—The concept of species propagation is in- 
sufficient for an adequate understanding of human 
sexuality. The psychological and psychopathological 
aspects of heterosexuality, impotentia satisfactionis, 
and of the fundamental differences of male and female 
sexual functioning are discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


7599. Giovacchini, Peter L. Some affective 
meanings of dizziness. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 
27, 217-225,—The symptom of dizziness in 3 women 
was found to have similar ontogenetic influences and 
closely allied precipitating factors, The women had 
been precociously sexually stimulated and their con- 
stantly vigilant egos tried to be prepared for any 
situation that might lead to sexual excitement, Their 
dizziness was in response to unexpected sexual stim- 
ulation.—L, N. Solomon. 


7600. Gossette, Robert Leonard. Response 
strength as a joint function of deprivation (h) and 
prefeeding (A). Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1115, 
—Abstract. 


7601. Grice, G. Robert, & Davis, John D, ur 
Illinois) Mediated stimulus equivalence and dis- 
tinctiveness in human conditioning. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 55, 565-571.—4 experiments were con- 
ducted employing differential eyeblink conditioning in 
which the middle of 3 tones varying in frequency was 
the CS. Ss made manual responses to the tone de- 
signed to produce mediated stimulus equivalence and 
distinctiveness. The results were in accord with the- 
oretical predictions. 16 references.—J. Arbit. 


7602. Hafner, Jack A. Rorschach test behavior 
and related variables. Psychol. Rec., 1958, 8, 7-12. 
—Rorschach research is reviewed which shows the 
effects on Rorschach scores of factors other than the 
testee's underlying personality structure, Studies are 
reviewed which show significant effects of factors 
such as preliminary instructions, social settings, at- 
titude about the test, time limits, and stress. It is 
concluded that “Rorschach behavior is like other kinds 
of psychological behavior," and an interbehavioral 
analysis of Rorschach, test-taking behavior is outlined. 
33 references.—AR. C. Ratner, 


7603. Hamilton, W. J., Jr. (Cornell U.) Earl 
sexual maturity in the female short-tailed weasel. 
Science, 1958, 127, 1057.—"A female Mustela erminea 
cicognanii taken at Ithaca, New York, on 22 July 1956 
was a young of the year," Objective evidence testi- 
fied to its immaturity. "Seven blastocysts were flushed 
from the uterine horns, . . . Although the female of 
this species may mate when it is 3 months old (pos- 
sibly less), males do not become sexually mature until 
the late winter or early spring of their second year, 
'This is the first positive evidence that the female 
short-tailed weasel may have a productive mating in 
its first summer,"—S. J. Lachman, 


7604. Heusser, H. (Zurich) Ueber die Bezie- 
hungen der Erdkrote (Bufo bufo L.) zu ihrem 
Laichplatz I. [On the relationship of the common 
toad (Bufo bufo L.) to its spawning ground] Be- 
haviour, 1958, 12, 208-232.—Field studies of the 
common toad show that it migrates to a particular 
spawning place. “It is suggested that adult toads 
return each year to the water where they hatched, and 
that a sense of direction enables them to do so with- 
out learning. 20 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 
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7605. Hillix, William Allen. Volume ingested as 
a function of deprivation, taste, and nutrition. 


Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2162-2163,—Abstract. 


7606. Hodgden, Laurel Hessler, Variability as 
a function of intelligence and incentive. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 2387.—Abstract. 


7607. Hoshi, Toru, (Yokohama City О.) Funa- 
mushi no kótaishei б hannó ni hataraku yin 
ni tsuite. [On factors influencing alternative turning 
response of megaligia exotica.] Annu, anim, Psychol., 
Tokyo, 1958, 8, 57-62.—Alternative turn response was 
studied in a glass-walled maze. Results were as 
follows: (a) A high alternation rate was found in 
megaligia exotica, This rate increased with increas- 
ing angle of forced turn up to 90°. (b) This rate of 
alternation decreased with increase in the time dura- 
tion and the amount of activity between the forced 
and choice turns. (c) The alternation response was 
interpreted as caused by the different amount of ac- 
ay B the feet of the left and right side.—S. 

waki, 


7608. Iwahara, Shinkuro; Matsubara, Reiko, & 


Washiyama, Kyoko. (Nara Womens U.) Re- 
sponse alterna! after two forced turns on the 
same elevated as a function of inter-trial 


intervals in the white rat. Annu, anim. Psychol., 
Tokyo, 1958, 8, 1-10.—Rats were given 5 daily runs 
under 23-hr. deprivation. Narrow elevated alleys 
without walls were used. The response alternation 
was compared in 0-sec, and 60-sec, intertrial intervals. 
"The response alternation was found in both groups 

Me higher frequency in the short-interval group. 
“The results in general agreed with the inhibition 
h in contrast to the centrifugal swing con- 
cept.” 16 references—S, Ohwaki. 


7609. Kapos, &F Nich ea LU. 
vx pe attu, olas А. (U. 


Were of behavioral and 
in adults. J. educ, Res., 19 S1 509 


603.— Measures of behavioral rigidity were obtained 
2 means of a 2-switch electromaze for a sample of 

luate students, Rank order correlation between 
rico and Miller Analogies Test scores was 464 
end Ss.), and .185 between rigidity and Ohio State 
chological Test scores (12 Ss),—M. Murphy. 


7610. King, John A. (Roscoe B. Jackson Labora- 
Maternal behavior and е Ren develop- 
species of Peromyscus maniculatus. 
Ji Mammal., 1958, 39, 177-190.—2 species of mice, 
P. m. bairdi and P, m. gracilis, were compared for 
defense of young against forceps used in removing 
young from the nest, time to retrieve young to nest, 
and reactions of the mother toward a male put into 
the cage with the young. Measures of weight, pelage 
growth, teeth eruption, and ing of e were 
made on the young. Behavioral measures of righting 
response, climbing ability, agonistic behavior, and 
jumpiness were also made. In general, bairdi mothers 
were more aggressive toward both forceps and males. 
No differences in retrieving time were noted. Both 
physical and behavioral development progresses more 
rapidly in bairdi. Adaptive significance of these dif- 
ferences is discussed.—D. R. Kenshalo. 
7611. Kishimoto, Suehiko; Nakanishi, 
& Nishio, Shinichi. (Osaka U.) Mouse So ed 
hannókatei ni okeru shoki hannó to shiteno stress. 
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[On the stress as the early response in the mice 
adaptational response process.] Annu. anim. Psychol, 
Tokyo, 1958, 8, 37-45.—4 kinds of drugs—adrenalij 
and acetylcholin as autonomic nervous system sti 
ulators, and ACTH hormon and cortisone as anterior 
pituitary system stimulators—were injected into 4— 
groups of mice. Ss’ activity in a revolving wheel v 

recorded. Results were as follows: (a) At the begin- 
ning of the observation, all groups showed low activity 
rate. This was considered as the indication of stress — 
by the external stimulus. (b) After this stressed 
period, activity level increased under the influence of 
the drugs. (c) Injection of oxidizing substance and 
vitamins reduced the length of the low activity period 
and facilitated adaptational responses. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. 


7612. Klaus, David Joseph. An analysis of some 
recent findings relating to the continuity hypothe 
sis. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2163.—Abstract. 


7613. Kydd, George H., & Stoll, Alice M. (USN 
Air Development Center, Johnsville, Pa.) G toler 
ance in primates: I. Unconsciousness end point. 
J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 413—421.— "Unanesthetized 
monkeys were observed during centrifuge runs of from 
2.8 to 15.6 positive G for periods up to 3 minutes. 
An end point was found which serves to separate 
initial period of activity from that which occur 
later during the run. It provides a convenient mean 
for investigating the effect of the initial rate of appli- 
cation of G on the tolerance time. The curve results 
ing from the plot of the end points with respect to 
maximum G and time from the onset of G parallel 
the human tolerance curve with respect to uncon 
sciousness. The establishment of a constant relatiofie 
ship between these curves constitutes the first step Wm 
the systematic correlation of animal and human eX» 
perimentation,"—J. M. Vander plas. 


7614. Lacey, John I, & Lacey, Beatrice 
(Antioch Coll.) The relationship of resting au 
tonomic activity to motor impulsivity. Res. Pi 
Ass, Nerv. Ment, Dis., 1958, 36, 144-200.—2 e: 
ments using middle-aged women and male collegi 
students demonstrated that reliable rates of emissiom 
of autonomic fluctuations, as seen in skin resistance 
and heart rate, are related to frequency of occurrente 
of erroneous and impulsive motor responses, reaches 
times, temporal course of set to execute a motor 
sponse, and ability to voluntarily increase resp? 
latencies —W. L. Wilkins. 


7615. Levine, Seymour, & Otis, Leon. The € 
fects of han before and after weaning on UP 
of albino rats to later deprivation: 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 103-108.—To determmt 
the effects of handling upon resistance to deprivati? 
in adulthood, 2 groups of rats were "gentled" © 
picked up prior to weaning, 2 groups were treat 
similarly after weaning, and one received no handl 
At 42 and 51 on of age all were deprived of 10 
and water for 60 and 120 hours respectively., 
before weaning were significantly heavier Ami 
showed significantly less mortality after deprivatio 
than those handled afterwards or not at all. 116 
were no differences between late-handled and 190 
handled groups. Amount of handling was not 9» 
nificant.—R. Davidon, 
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7616. Low, Howard I. The effects of predefined 


d 
stimulus prone on pes story-telling. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 181.—Abstract. 


7617. Martin, Irene. (Maudsley Hosp, London, 
England) Blink rate and muscle tension, J. ment. 
Sci., 1958, 104, 123-132.—Simultaneous recording of 
left eyelid activity and frontalis and forearm muscle 
tension were obtained for Ss selected on the basis of 
neuroticism inventories—no significant differences be- 
tween groups were found, but a significant correlation 
between forehead tension and blink rate was found 
during questioning —W. L. Wilkins, 

7618. Matsuda, Takashi. Hato no mure ni 
tsuite. [An observation of the pigeons’ focking.) 
Annu, anim, Psychol., Tokyo, 1958, 8, 77-80,—2 flocks 
of wild pigeons were observed at a shrine and a 
temple in Tokyo area. Information was obtained on 
the number of birds in the flocks, their nest, and the 
range of their flying.—S, Ohwaki. 

7619, Menzel, Emil Wolfgang, Jr. Variabilit 
of behavior in problems of different types and dif- 
ferent levels of difficulty. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 1125,—Abstract, 

7620, Michener, Charles D., Lange, Rudolf B. 
(U. Kansas) Distinctive type of wp social 
behavior among bees. Science, 1958, 127, 1046- 
1047,—""The purpose of this paper is to describe a 
type of social behavior which we believe to be im- 
in in understanding the evolution of societies in 
higher bees, . . . Augochloropsis sparsilis exhibits a 
type of social behavior in which several morpholog- 
ically similar females, most or all of which mate, 
occupy a single nest. Division of labor is established, 
for some females become egg layers, others pollen 
collectors; cooperative activity includes joint provi- 
sioning of cells by two or three bees. A few of the 
females never mate; these work more than most mated 
bees, a fact which perhaps provides the basis on which 
selection can work toward establishment of a regular 
nonreproductive worker caste."—S, J. Lachman, 

7621. Miller, James W., & Goodson, James E. 
A note concerning "motion sickness" in the 2-FH-2 
Hover Trainer, USN Sch, Aviat, Med. res, Rep, 
1958, Proj. No. NM 17 01 11, Sub. 3, No. 1. ii, 19 p. 
-A review has been made of the development of the 
2-FH-2 helicopter simulator, including 2 previous 
evaluations, The problem of “motion sickness” was 
found to lie in One or a combination of several modes 
of distortion, Some of the causes of the distortion 
are discussed and suggestions made as to how they 
might be remedied, 

7622, Miller, Robert E., & Murphy, John V. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Social interactions of 0 кы 
keys: І. Food-getting dominance as a d t 
variable. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 249-255, —"The 
dominance relationships within a group of 15 young 
Rhesus monkeys were determined on six occasions 
during a period of fifteen months. The dominance 
hierarchy was found to be quite reliable throughout 
the repeated series of determinations. Some consid- 
erations in the use of dominance relationships as a 
dependent variable are discussed.”—J. C. Franklin, 

7623. Moser, Donald Carl. The secondary and 
experimentally unconditioned reinforcing proper- 
ties of a stimulus tested at several drive levels. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2398-2399. Abstract. 
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7624, — K. np" U.) баги no 

monkeys] A sie hol. po A а 
nnu, anim, Psychol, 

Е іс and wild monkeys were observed at 

a 200 and an island. Types of grooming were classi» 

fied by the number of eo md their posture, and 

the direct cause of grooming, At the 

grooming male and female adult monkeys, and 

adult and young monkeys of both sexes tend to gather 

for grooming.—5. Ohwaki, 

7625, Nakanishi, emi, & Tanaka, Tokiko, 
(Osaka U.) Mouse ni okeru homeostasis kara 
mita kiga kyódo no hannó katei ni tsuite. [On the 
response —- of the hunger intensity upon the 
homeostasis in the mouse.) Annu, anim. Paye 
Tokyo, 1958, 8, 105-109,—The effect of autonomic 
nervous system stimulation on the wheel turning was 
studied under various intensities of hunger drive. 
The activity level without drugs was h in no- 
and 48-hr. hunger drives than in that of 24- and Mebr, 
hunger drives, Under acetylcholin and adrenalin ine 
jections, the former 2 drive groups showed correct 
sig герое бөгө ied DE M in a 
straight path was measured after the jection 
under various intensities of hunger drive. "The ) 
had по be yam Rage: x the TUE time, i 
straight path runn was interpreted as a response 
to external stimulus.—S, Ohwaki, ч 

7626. Nolte, Angela. (U. Munster) Beobach- — 
tungen uberdas Instinktverhalten von Kapuzin- - 

en (Cebus apella L.) in der Gefangenschaft. —- 
[Observations of instinctive behavior of capuchi 
n (Cobus apella L.) in captivity.) Behaviour, - 
1958, 12, 183-207.—4A general qualitative tion — 
of behavior patterns observed in 4 female and 2 д 
capuchin monkeys over several years is | 
Grasping, certain feeding habits, social self. 


ing appear to be instinctive. 34 references-—— 
pi j; O Kelly. 


s & 

7627, Nummenmaa, Tapio, Level and speed of — 
performance in a slate intellectual task: 7 

of a preliminary study. Rip, Dus, су nat, 
Pedagog., TRUM, 958, No. 15, „Тһе 1 
thi \ 


a 


level of performance seem to be quite 

each other at each level of difficulty. 
7628. O'Connell, Walter Edward. A study 

the adaptive ma of wit and humor. 

tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 1126.—Abstract. ^ 


, & U , 
7629, Ono, Yoshiaki, мф no - 


аана benka. [Seasonal variation. of soll. 
[ew TS. best Anna, anim, Р, 

Tokyo, 63-70.— 

ues, and eating behaviors in oryzias latipes 
observed in 1 


oa v 
2 


one tended to be dominant in homosexual pair. The 
dominant fish showed more eating behavior.—S. 
Ohwaki. 

7630. Rau, Lucy. (Stanford U.) Variability in 
response to words: An investigation of stimulus- 
ambiguity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 338-349.— 
The extensive use of ambiguous stimuli in personality 
and projective studies justifies a search for the condi- 
tions of ambiguity. In the present study meaningful- 
ness of verbal stimuli, clarity of presentation, and 
instructional set together with their interactions are 
shown to be important sources of variability of re- 
sponses to verbal stimuli.—R. H. Waters. 

7631. Rosenblatt, Jay S., & Aronson, Lester R. 
(American Museum of Natural History) The de- 
cline of sexual behavior in male cats after castra- 
tion with special reference to the role of prior 
sexual experience. Behaviour, 1958, 12, 285-338.— 
Male cats given sexual experience prior to castration 
showed post-castration sexual performance markedly 
superior to that of cats with minimal precastration 
experience. The postoperative decline in sexual ac- 
tivity is analytically described. 53 references.—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

7632. Rossi, Ascanio Michael. An evaluation of 
what is measured by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale by the use of electromyography. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2165.—Abstract. 


7633. Sandstróm, C. L, & Weinz, E. Effects of 
praise and reproof on a localization experiment. 
Acta psychol, 1958, 14, 137-143.—A mong. 12-year- 
old boys, the reproved group showed significant 
changes from the first to the second test session. 
However, analysis of separate values for each session 
indicates that motivation in the reproved group is 
more uniform during the experiment than for the 
praised group. The 2 trial sessions produce im- 
portant correlations. In spite of the introduction of 
effective independent variables there remains a high 
degree of intra-individual unity in performance.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


7634. Sarnoff, C. A., & Mebane, John C. (USAF 
School _Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
Episodic Pag е С force intolerance. J. aviat. 
Med., 19. 8, 29, 287-290.—"Intolerance to G forces 
was exhibited by three military aviation students, re- 
ferred for study by the flight surgeons of their train- 
ing organizations, which had become noticeable dur- 
ing acrobatic flying. None had unusual physical or 
neurologic findings but all possessed disturbed per- 
sonality patterns and developed incapacitating anxiety 
under stress.—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7635. Seitz, Philip F. D. The maternal instinct 
in animal subjects. Part I. Psychosom, Med., 1958, 
20, 215-226.—60 albino rats were used as experi- 
mental mothers. Litter size was so arranged that the 
mothers were given either 3, 6, 9, or 12 offspring in 
the first experiment. In the second study, mothers 
with small litters in Study 1 now had large litters 
and vice versa. “Tests of maternal behavior toward 
the offspring revealed a stepwise, almost linear in- 
verse correlation between litter size and maternal be- 
havior.” In the second study, “tests revealed the ex- 
pected increase in maternal behavior for mothers with 
smaller second litters. Mothers given larger second 
litters, however, failed to reveal an expected decrease 
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in maternal behavior.” These and other results are 


discussed at the level of hypothesis, particularly in 


relation to an "innate behavior-regulating mecha- 
nism." Possible significance of this series of studies 
is hazarded at the human level.—L. A. Pennington, 

7636. Seward, John P., Shea, Richard A, & 
Elkind, David. (U. California) Evidence for the 
interaction of drive and reward. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1958, 71, 404—407.—Runway time under combinations 
of high and low drive, food and no food, taken for a 
total of 64 rats suggests that “Ѕрепсе'ѕ additive view 
(of E as a function of D and K) applies to inter- 
mediate values of drive and reward, while Hull's 
multiplicative formulation holds when either factor 
is reduced to zero."—R. Н. Waters. 

7637. Smith, Jean Judson. Semantic generaliza- 
tion as a function of connotative similarity and 
awareness of stimulus relationships. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 1838-1839.— Abstract. 

7638. Sopchak, Andrew L. Retest reliability of 
the number of responses to music. /. Psychol, 
1957, 44, 223-226.—Over 500 sophomores taking ele- 
mentary psychology listened to 15 musical composi- 
tions, and assigned (on a check list) afective quali- 
ties to each. 6 weeks later the test was repeated, 
Retest reliability was .76 and the t ratio was sig- 
nificantly beyond the .01 level.—R. W. Husband. 

7639. Spence, K. W., & Runquist, W. H. (State 
U. Iowa) Temporal effects of conditioned fear on 
the eyelid reflex. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 613- 
616.—"An experiment was conducted to determine 
whether a conditioned emotional response could aug- 
ment a reflex response to another stimulus within 500 
msec. in order to check on the possibility that differ- 
ential conditioned emotional responses might lead t0 
different levels of drive (D) at the time of occut- 
rence of the CR in classical eyelid conditioning. 
Found that the emotional response had no effect at 
500 msec., but significantly raised the amplitude of 
response at 4500-msec, interval. “These findings 
were interpreted as supporting a position which as- 
sumes that habit strength in classical aversive condi- 
tioning is a function of the intensity of the UCS."— 
J. Arbit. 

7640. Sutton, P. R. N. The development of in- 
dependent muscular control of separate eyelids in 
two racial groups, European and Polynesian. Bril. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 65-69.—The voluntary winking 
ability of 527 Ss of European stock was compare 
with that of 262 Polynesians. No significant sex dif- 
ferences were found. Voluntary winking ability im 
creased with age. In the Polynesian group there was 
no significant difference between the frequency 0 
winking each eye. In the European stock group those 
Ss who could wink one eye only, or one eye more 
easily than the other, tended to use the left eye— 
C. M. Franks, 

7641. Swain, Alan Dexter, III. Perceptual sets 
and S-R reinforcement theory. Dissertation Abstr 
1959, 19, 1839-1840.—Abstract. 

7642. Tateishi, Kiyoshi. (Kagawa U.) Tai- 
wanzaru no esa no mizuarai kodo ni tsuite. [Be 
havior of washing baits in Formosan monkeys 
(macaca cyclopis).] Annu, anim. Psychol., Tokyo 
1958, 8, 89-94 —Immitation of food washing in young 
monkeys was observed at a zoo. The washing begins 
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in young animals at 16-18 months old. If the S eats 

a piece of dirty food the washing is reinforced, The 

acquisition of the washing method takes about 3 
1 months. Visual and tactual sensations of unclean 

food are the cues to initiate washing. It takes 4 
months more before the washing becomes a purposive 
behavior for cleaning. Other types of water culture 
behavior were also егей ы. Ohwaki, 


7643. Tebor, Irving Benjamin. Selected attri- 
butes, interpersonal relationships, and aspects of 
psychosexual behavior of one hundred freshman 
virgin men. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 900.—Ab- 
stract. 


7644. Tomita, Tatsuhiko. (Waseda U.) Incen- 
tive motivation in rats as a function of palata- 
bility. Annu, anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1958, 8, 11-15. 
—In order to create various strengths in incentive 
motivation, i.e, “К” in Hull's system, 5 concentra- 
tions of saccharine solution were used for 5 groups 
of rats. From measured latency at start, gE’, was 
calculated for each group. The reaction potential 
increased with increase in concentration up to 075%, 
then rapidly decreased. The following conclusions 
were drawn by the writer: “(1) It is indicated that 
‘K' may be increasing function of palatability. (2) 
] Hull's corollary of behavior summation of 'K' is 
| ...amistake, (3) The theory that saccharine solu- 
j tion as an incentive reduces Sp is invalidated.”—S, 
Ohwaki, 


| 7645. Venables, Р. Н, Some findings on the 


relationship between GSR and motor task per- 
formance. J, gen. Psychol, 1956, 55, 199-202.— 
“The work described presents evidence to show that 

f increase in 'tenseness' measured operationally in the 
performance of a task is related to increase in GSR 
conductance. During a period of decreasing task 
difficulty, it was also found that normal subjects 
showed a positive relationship between increased 
speed of movement and decrease in conductance while 
this was not found in neurotic subjects. The findings 
of previous workers are thus confirmed, in a situa- 
tion which permitted testing their more general ap- 
plicability. The additional finding of the inability of 
neurotic subjects to ‘work off’ their autonomic dis- 
turbance in motor movement is of some theoretical 
interest."—C, К, Bishop. 


7646. Verhave, T., & Owen, John E., Jr. The 
effect of Bulbocapnine administration on avoid- 
ance behavior. Psychol, Rec., 1958, 8, 49-52.— The 
effects of 3 dose levels of Bulbocapnine on the be- 
havior of rats in an instrumental avoidance condition- 
ing situation were investigated. Even the largest 
dose which produced close to maximal avoidance 
n produced no loss in escape responding.—S. C. 

ате". 


7647. Verrill, Bernard Victor. An investigation 
of the concept of impulsivity. Di. 7 ir. 
ЖЕЛИ Ашны. ^ rien d 

7648. Weinberg, Jon Ralph. The effects of de- 
gree and tion of failure on perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1829.—A bstract. 

7649, Wickham, Mary. The effects of the men- 
strual cycle on test ormance. Brit, J. Psychol., 

М 1958, 49, 34-41.—Because it was suspected that the 
menstrual cycle might represent a source of unrelia- 
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bility in the group testing of women the test scores 
of young women were related to menstrual and 
health variables, During the period phase there was 
a tendency towards a slight depression of test scores 
other than those derived from practical/mechanical 
performance tests. In general all such effects were 
regarded as being too inconsistent and insignificant to 
warrant compensation in prediction, ‘The effects were 
no greater than those attributable to the more common 
minor ailments.—C. M. Franks, 


(See also Abstracts 7254, 7400, 7452, 7473, 7570, 
7655, 7663, 7768, 7806, 7864, 7933, 8246, ‚ 
8822, 8933) 
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7650. Arnheim, Rudolph. Emotion and feeling 
in psychology and art. Conf. psychíat., 1958, 1, 69- 
88.—Arnheim considers a number of the common тіз» 
uses of the terms "emotion" and "feeling" and links 
his discussion to another abused term, "aesthetic 
pleasure," For him “ ‘Emotion’ is not a kind of men- 
tal activity but merely the amount of excitation ас- 
companying any mental activity at all." When ap- 
plied to “intracerebral percepts” it refers to the level 
of their intensities, 27 references—P. К. Farnsworth, 

7651, Bartley, S. Howard. Emotion and evalua- 
tive feature of all behavior. Psychol. Rec., 1958, 8, 
39-41,.—With regard to the problems of defining ето» 
tions, this writer emphasizes the role of the organism 
as an aspect of the event that must be considered in 
the definition of emotion, He defines emotion as 
“That behavior that expresses a realization of failure 
to cope with the perceived demands of the situation.” 
It is suggested that in some cases the “responding 
becomes somewhat internalized,” and “a part of the 
internalization is the peculiar autonomic activity that 
is set into motion.”—S, C. Ratner, 


7652. Benton, Arthur L. (Iowa State U.) Sig- 
nificance of tic reversal in right-left dis- 
crimination, Acta psychiat, neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 
129-137.—19 children, age 6-9, of normal intelligence, 
but manifesting systematic reversal of right-left dis- 
crimination were not found inferior in finger locali- 
zation capacity or arithmetic skills. oi id not ex- 
hibit more confusion in handedness nor include more 
left-handed children as compared with their control 
group. However, ca were inferior in RE 
of language skills and included a high p of 
cases of defective reading ability. Thus, sys 
right-left reversal tendency ma 
a general language deficit, but does not appear to be 
related to a basic disturbance of the body 


A Ss. Bind otivation: A systematic 
7653. Bindra, Dalbir. Motivation: 
reinterpretation. New York: Ronald Press, 1959. 
v, 361 p. $5.50,—Motivation в. —_ not as p 
unique physiological or psycholog ime enne te 


rather as a class 


havioral aspects of exploration, fear, hunger, sex 
ihe ike. The author brings the theories of 
learning, pe ion, motivat etc. The author's 
main interest lies in those features of motivational 
cluding v aree pee gardes a probes 
i i Я е volume 

including ment of current research in motivation as 
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well as an interpretation of their meaning for psy- 
chological theory. 28 pages references.—J. Suter. 


7654. Bird, Hugh Robert. The relationship be- 
tween material attitudes toward sons, sons’ self- 
attitudes, and maternal awareness of sons, Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 358-359.—Abstract. 


7655. Bull, K. R. (U. Hull) An investigation 
into the relationship between physique, motor ca- 
pacity and certain temperamental traits. Brit. J. 
educ, Psychol., 1958, 28, 149-154.—By means of fac- 
torial analysis the relationship between physique, 
motor capacity, temperament, and spatial ability in a 
group of 233 boys in the first 3 years of secondary 
modern schools was investigated. 2 factors were 
demonstrated, general motor capacity, and agility as 
contrasted with power. Surgency of temperament 
appeared significant in motor activities requiring 
power, while Spatial ability was of minor importance 
as compared with the more dynamic aspects of move- 
ment, Pupils of high motor capacity were generally 
D. рад by their peers as fitted for the preferred 
roles of exploration and defence, 15 references.—R. 
С. Strassburger, 


7656. Gemelli, A., & Cappellini, A. The influ- 
ence of the subject's attitude in perception. Acta 
psychol., 1958, 14, 12-23.—Several group experiments 
correspond to Michotte's "throw situation," “attrac- 
tion," "rebound," and "incongruous" effects, The 
present ones, however, do not test Michotte's for 
yalidity, but introduce new techniques for conclusions 

-On the nature and mechanism of perception in terms 

Ss’ attitudes, The meaning of an action lies neither 
in the action nor in the structuration of the situation, 
but is an attribute of the S himself, This is in con- 
tradiction to Michotte's theory which eliminates sub- 
jectivity.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


7657. Goldstone, Sanford; Lhamon, William T., 
& Boardman, William К. The time sense: Ап. 
chor effects and apparent duration. J. Psychol., 
1957, 44, 145-153,—Anchor effects on temporal judg- 
ments of a standard physical unit, one second, were 
studied in 121 normal Ss divided into 3 groups: short 
anchor (0.1 sec.), long anchor (2.0 sec. ), and neutral 
anchor (1,0 вес.). Judgments under all anchor con- 
ditions were influenced in the expected direction. The 
short anchor pulled judgments down, while the long 
anchor pulled judgments up. Ап anchor reversed 
condition demonstrated an interaction between past 
and present anchors.—R. W. Husband, 


7658. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U.) The motivating 
effects of exteroceptive tion. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1958, 13, 109-113.— The effects of percep- 
tual deficit in infancy on the dog are considered inso- 
far as they bear on motivational and emotional 
problems. "The animal reared in isolation is a perma- 
nent screwball at maturity: motivationally, socially, 
intellectually abnormal" ^Dog-rearing experimeats 
indicate that "dogs reared in isolation shower none: of 
the physical debility and susceptibility to infection 
that Spitz reported.” Dogs whose patterns of ex- 
teroceptive stimulation were restricted were markedly 
atypical in a number of performances, A finding 
based on “brainwashing” by Chinese communists in 
the Korean War is that: “Without physical pain, with- 
out drugs, the personality can be badly deformed sim- 
ply by modifying the perceptual environment" In 
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an experiment with sensory isolation for the hi 
there were hallucinations, disturbances in thé 
percept, impairment of intelligence test perform 
changes in EEG, and marked visual disturbang 
first emerging from isolation. 
exception of the effects of propaganda, the 
were reversible, disappearing in a day or so. 
ing isolation more drastic produces motiva 
emotional disturbances much more quickly 
man's motivation is a function of his 
stimulation,”—S, J. Lachman. 
7659. Hilgard, Ernest R. Unconscious prog 
and man’s rationality. Urbana, Ill.: Univer, ШЙ 
Press, 1958. 23 р.—1п an examination of pi 
ogy's findings about unconscious processes, еў 


behavior can proceed outside of clear a 
complex matter of the nature of these unco 
processes is discussed. Тһе social consequence 
result from increased knowledge o 
involves issue of value. As altern: 
Írom reason, with its consequent turning to 
losophy of either despair or dogmatism, there rem 
the probability of re-establishing confidence if 
tionality. It is suggested that research in 
havioral and social sciences must at least paral 
search in the natural sciences and that "the 
knowledge of our own irrationality is а triumplt 
rationality."—C. M. Franks. : 
7660. Katchmar, Leon T., Ross, Sher: 
Andrews, T. G. (U. Maryland) Effects of 
and anxiety on performance of a complex 
coding task. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 559- 
Both errors and frequency of blocking are ind 
ently sensitive to the anxiety and stress 
An interaction between stress and anxicty 
terpreted as anxiety sensitizing to stress- 
situations. 24 references.—J. Arbit. 
7661. Kraidman, Emma. Developmental ana 
sis of conceptual and perceptual functioning 
stress and non-stress conditions. Dissertation? 
str., 1959, 19, 2146-2147.—Abstract. 1 
7662. Lashley, Karl S. (Yerkes Laborato 
Orange Park, A Cerebral organization 
havior. Res, Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1988 
1-18.—"'Mind is a complex organization, held (06 
by interaction of processes and by the time $ 


7663. Levin, Herman Ivan. The influence 
affect-stimuli on sul uent performance, W 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1822-1823.—A bstra 
7664. Levin, Richard Herbert. Р 
recognition as a function of conflict and del 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2148.— Abstract. 
7665. Lubow, Robert E. Parameters of 
ceptive motivation. Dissertation Abstr., 1999 
1453-1454.—Abstract. 
Neal E. (Yale U.) Central 
er new approaches to motiva A 
reward. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 100-10 
The focus of my paper will be оп... dete! 
how motivations and rewards produce their 
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... E believe we are at last developing new techniques 
for getting inside of the organism, mani; and 
measuring some of the simpler, more basic things that 


are going on there, and thus are laying the 

tions for fundamental advances in our understanding 
of the mechanisms of motivation and reward.” Spe- 
cific results of studies on the effects of brain 

of electrical stimulation, of drugs, and of bi 
stimulation are cited and discussed, Electrical те» 
cording of brain activity and some new and promisi 
methods which "could easily turn up facts 

would lead directly into problems of motivation and 
reward” are also discussed. 33 references.—S. J, 
Lachman, 

7667. Mills, Robert Byron. Empathy related to 
real similarity, group identification and — 
sonal attraction, Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 173- 
174,—Abstract. 

7668. Mittenecker, Erich, (Wien I, eee А4 
Österreich) Die Analyse "zufülliger" Rea 
folgen. [Analysis of sequences òf "chance" action.) 
Z. exp. angew, Psychol, 1958, 5, 45-60,—Random 
response to a simple demonstration task was tested in 
20 normal and 20 neurotic individuals. Considerable 
group and individual deviations from the theoretical 
randomness appeared, The results are interpreted in 
terms of 2 theories, one assumes а general горане 
bias or set, the other an individual variation in habit 
intensities. И”. J, Koppita. 

7669. Mosing, Lionel Wadell. Development of 
a multi-media creativity test. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2137.—A bstract. 

7670. Musatti, C. L. Les caractéres perceptifs 
des objets et la théorie mathématique des gr 
[The perceptual characteristics of objects and the 
mathematical theory of groups.) Acta psychol, 1958, 
14, 41-53.—Objects present ive qualities that 
are both objectual and relational. Certain reality 
elements are constant, yet the total aspect presented by 
objects is not simply a function of this tendency to 
constancy. The system of relational qualities has a 
structure of its own, determining the distinction be- 
tween objectual and relational qualities and thus the 
set of the object on the vidis When expressing 
this structure by the mathematical concept of group 
of transformations, the objectual as appear as 
the invariants in the group.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7671, Nummenmaa, Tapio, & Kauranne, Urpo. 
Dimensions of facial expression. Rep. Dept. P. 
chol, Init, Pedagog., Jyväskylä, 1958, No. 20, 91-1 
—The stimuli used are 27 photographs of facial ex- 

essions of different kinds, As a result of a simi- 
larity analysis, 4 factors emerge, named as rejection, 
pleasure, surprise-fear, and anger. Apart from some 
correlation between the factors of rejection and anger, 
the factors are uncorrelated. Earlier methods of 
analyzing facial expressions are discussed Ё, Gold- 


amit. 
7672. Pokorny, Richard R. (4, Nes Ziona St, 
Tel-Aviv) Beiträge zum Problem des Ausdrucks. 
[Contributions to the problem of expression.] 
Sehtoeis, Z. Paychol. Amwend., 1958, 17, 98-109,— 
ion is an immanent, immediate, and irreduci- 

ble fact of the most general kind. The author con- 
tends that every material expression is unique and 
Specific for the expressing material whether it be from 
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selective functions 
M, P. 151-164.—Àn ех» 


will differ by magnitudes attributable to 

This hypothesis was rejected.” (b) “The means of 

the symbols selected in each category will differ by 

magnitudes attributable to chance, Thi 

sis „Да (сул MEM concepta re- 
ted, relative to each category, will vary positively 

withthe mb of cat Y which Se 

t tee s accepted." ” 

єзсев,—С, К, Buh). f 
7674, Reitman, Walter риш: Motivational in- 

behavioral correlates of 


duction and the of the - 
achievement and affiliation motives. Dissertation — 
Abstr,, 1958, 19, 880-887 ~ Abstract. t3 


7675. Rhine, Ramon J., & Silun, Betsy 
Massachusetts ) pe. and of a соп» 
cept attitude as a function of of reine 
forcement. J. exp, Psychol, 1958, $5, " 
“Attitude was expressed in concept-formation — 
and an empirically derived evaluative dimension 
used to study concept-attitude development, strength, 
and resistance to change. Consistency of ve 
ment, , , was found to affect concept-attitude re d 
ment, strength, and resistance to change, A Е 
tion h pw was used to explain these results." 
-J. Arbit. 

7676, Smith, Kendon. On the А 

and emo- 


ships organization, motivation, . 
tion. Canad. J. Psychol, 1958, 12, 69-73. dee 
ed of the es mel o E. i which is 
hi motivat organ! -— 
A ied in terms of he strength bino "e 
responses involved, “There may be emotions in 
pleasurable situations, but there are no 
emotions.” Emotions are not drives or 
merely = form which motivated behavior may 
зоте, 4 M 


measures of the aff. response to color. 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 873.—Abstract. 
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initial phase of emotional stress may be followed by, 
or even produce, highly organized, adaptive, and tem- 
porally predictable behavior, 15 references—R. 
Davidon. 


7680. Vogel, Bertram. Humor and personality : 
A study of the relationship between certain se- 
lected aspects of personality and the preference for 
aggressive or non-aggressive written humor. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2157-2158.—Abstract. 


7681. Weisgerber, Charles A. (U. Detroit) Ac- 
curacy in judging emotional expressions as related 
to college entrance test scores. J. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 44, 233-239.—“The Ruckmick pictures of facial 
expressions of emotions and the Carmichael-Roberts 
pictures of hand expressions were presented to . . . 
college students . . . who were asked to indicate the 
emotions portrayed." Accurateness was the extent of 
agreement with modal judgments. Results do "not 
support the hypothesis that accuracy in judging emo- 
tional expressions is positively correlated with vo- 
cabulary. The influence of intelligence is not very 
great. Reading comprehension, mathematics, and age 
at the college level do not affect ability to judge 
correctly, Achievement in the mechanics of English 
and in effectiveness of expression shows promise of 
being a significant variable,"—J. C. Franklin, 

7682. Weisman, Avery D. (Harvard Medical 
School) Reality sense and reality testing. Behav. 
Sci., 1958, 3, 228-261.—“Reality and unreality are not 
absolute properties of certain events; rather, any ex- 
perience is real or unreal depending upon its concep- 
tual index and libidinal significance. Reality testing 
m meaning to experience. Reality sense provides 

or the intensity of experience. Reality value means 
that a man so believes in a certain reality that not 
К does he allocate it in a wider symbolic system 

make predictions about it, but he is willing to 
take action upon it.” 73 references,—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 7221, 7593, 8153) 
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7683. Adams, Jack A. Some implications of 
Ни theory for human motor ormance. J, 
gen. Psychol, 1956, 55, 189-198.—"Deductions те. 
lating quantitative aspects of human motor perform- 
ance curves to experimentally manipulable variables 
were made from five equations of Hull’s behavior 
theory." The equations contained the constructs ; 
reactive inhibition, excitatory potential, and threshold, 
"Acceptance or rejection of the five theoretical ex- 
pressions in their present form is contingent upon 
empirical verification of these deductions"—C. К. 
Bishop. 

7684, Allan, M. D. А pattern recognition 
method of learning Morse сода Brit. J. Pio 
1958, 49, 59-64.—' The traditional method of learning 
Morse code is the "analytic" method, in which the 
characters are studied and learned analytically. The 
pattern recognition technique is a Gestalt method in 
which the characters are treated as indivisable pat- 
terns of sound with no preliminary memorizing of the 
alphabet. A pilot experiment with 64 airmen showed 
that pupils trained by the pattern recognition method 
had a significantly better knowledge of the alphabet, 

after the same amount of training, than pupils trained 
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analytically. In a short interval course the pat 
recognition method produced significantly fewer 
satisfactory pupils during the training period, 
long course pupils trained by this method arrive 
high speeds earlier than those trained analytica 
C. M. Franks. 


7685. Alluisi, Earl A. & Muller, Paul E, 
(Ohio State U.) Verbal and motor responses. 
seven symbolic visual codes: A study in S-R 
patibility. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 247-25 
Under each response condition the authors found t 
the 2 numerical codes were superior to the 3 inchi 
tion codes and these were superior to the codes 
color and ellipse-axis ratio. In self-pacing, 

responses were made with greater accuracy 
motor responses although motor responses were 
with greater speed. All codes were made more 
ficult with increases in information transmission m 
Lastly, interactions between stimulus codes a 
sponse modes under both self- and forced- 
tions illustrate S-R compatibility effects.—J/. Arb 


7686. Ammons, R. B. Farr, R. G., Blo 
Edith; Neumann, Eva; Dey, Mukul; Mari 
Ralph, & Ammons, C. Н. (0. Louisville) on 
term retention of perceptual-motor skills. J. & 
Psychol, 1958, 55, 318-328.—Groups were tr 
to a moderate or high level of proficiency on 2 
ceptual-motor tasks then retrained after no-pr 
intervals up to 2 years in duration. “. . . abs 
loss in level of proficiency was apparently not aff 
by amount of training and was greater the | 
the no-practice interval. A greater proportion 
proficiency was lost by groups receiving less 
ing and groups receiving longer no-practice intervall 
Retraining to the earlier level of proficiency to 
more trials the longer the no-practice interval 
the greater the amount of training."—J. Arbit. 


7687. Amsel, Abram. The role of frustr: 
nonreward in noncontinuous reward situati 
Psychol. Bull, 1958, 55, 102-119.—The theori 
properties ascribed to the various fractional ай 
patory goal reactions (fractional anticipatory ri 
fractional anticipatory punishment) are extend 
include a fractional anticipatory frustration resp 
The latter reaction is assumed to have both motivi 
and inhibitory properties which are amenable t0 € 
perimental verification. Several relevant studies | 
analyzed.—W. J. Meyer. 


7688. Arbit, Jack. Avoidance  conditionim 
through irradiation: A note on physiolo 
mechanisms and psychological implications. 
chol. Rev., 1958, 65, 167-169.—The effectivenes 
radiation às an aversive stimulus, compared wil 
bright light or a loud sound, rests in its potent 
for explaining the basic physiological mechanisms 
learning and in learning without "awareness." 
references.—C, К, Bishop. 


7689. Atkinson, Richard C., & Suppes, P: 
(Stanford U.) An analysis of two-person £ 
situations in terms of statistical learning theo 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 369-378.—'" The study d 
with an analysis of a zero-sum, two-person gal 
situation in terms of statistical learning theory 
game theory... . Analysis of the data was in 
of two different but related stochastic models 
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learning and game theory, Specifically the following 
detailed comparisons of data ms theory were made: 
(a) mean asymptotic арт ато ties, (b) one- 
and two-stage transition pr ities, and (c) vari- 
ances aM with asymptotic response probabili- 
ties," —J. Arbit, 


7690, Barry, ПІ, (Yale U.) Effects 
of strength of drive on and on extinction. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 473-481,—A procedure was 


used which determined whether differences in strength 
of drive affected current performance and/or affected 
subsequent performance after drive was equalized, 
Employed 3 stages of learning (training, early, and 
late extinction) and 2 por c of drive. With previ- 
ous drive equalized performance was increased by 
high drive even at late extinction, Extinction is not 
explainable as a positive function of the vigor of the 
nonreward responses or the intensity of the frustrated 
motive, Lastly, there were changes in running time 
as a function of change in drive stimulus, 16 refer- 
ences,—J. Arbit. 


7691, Bergum, Bruce Oliver, 
tion of secondary reinforcement. 
str., 1958, 19, 1448-1449, —A bstract. 


7692. Berliner, Anna. (Pacific U.) A review of 
Skinner's operant conditioning. Optom, Wkly. 
1958, 49, 63. L—A ral comparison between 
Pavlovian and Skinnerian concepts of conditioning 
and behavior, The concept of operant behavior is 
found particularly fruitful, —T. Shipley. 


7693, Berlyne, D. E. (Stanford U.) The influ- 
ence of complexity and novelty in visual v 
on orienting responses. J, exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 
289-296.—Ss were presented with a succession of 
pairs of visual figures. Which figure was fixated 
first and for how long were the data recorded, In 
Experiment I one figure of each pair was “more com- 
plex” and in all cases significantly more time was 
spent looking at this figure. In Experiment II the 
same реке recurred for a number of trials while 
а new figure appeared every time with it, The fixa- 
tion time for the varying stimuli progressively in- 
creased, Discussion in terms of the relation between 
Duy inh and perceptual curiosity, 21 references.— 
« Arbit. 


7694, Bern, Henry А. Learning and physiologi- 
cal ›пвев to various word-pleture combina- 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2394.—Abstract. 

7695. Bernstein, Alvin Stanley. The influence 
of anxiety level, initial response preference, and 


Dissertation Ab- 


acquired response preference in serial nonsense 
learning. Dissertation Abstr,, 1958, 19, 567,—Ab- 
stract. 


7696. Besch, Norma F., & Reynolds, William F. 
(Ohio State U.) Associate interference in ver- 
bal paired-associate learning. J. exp, Psychol, 
1958, 55, 554-558.—Ss learned 2 lists of adjectives. 
List II consisted of 3 kinds of pairs: (a) stimulus and 
response terms from the first fist were re-paired, (b) 
new responses were paired with stimuli from List I, 
(c) new stimulus and response terms were paired. 
A and B showed negative transfer. Fewer correct 
responses were made for the A than for the B pairs. 
Intruding responses for both A and B pairs were 
appropriate to the A pair set.—J. Arbit. 
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7697. Bickford, Reginald G., Mulder, Donald W., 
Dodge, Honey W 


Howard P. dre Clinie, Rochester, Minn.) 
in function uced by elec- 


man. 
Ве ye cy даз uy ра. PE 36, p^ 
—For nonps; ients 
in memory function were elicited ри o electro- 
graphic investigation, For 2, stimulation in general 
region of ee, part of the middle temporal 
gyrus prod a syndrome of amnesia for recent 
events, up to several days, —W, L. Wilkins, 
7698, Bijou, Sidney W, (U. Washi ) Oper- 
ant extinction after «reb evel with 
children. /. exp. Anal, Behav., 1958, 1, 25- 
L ji Using four 4-year-old children operant condi- 
tioning and extinction using plastic trinkets as rein- 
forcers was studied, Found that the rate of the cumu- 
lative extinction curves was related in a rank-order 
fashion to the size of the fixed-interval (FI 20 to FI 
60) and that there was no relationship between base- 
line performance and extinction, A brief discussion 
of A mier) experimental extinction in children is 
noted.—J. Arbit. 


7699. Bilodeau, Edward & Bilodeau, Ina 
McD. (Tulane U.) Variable frequency of knowl- 
edge of and the of a simple 


of results skill, 
J, exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 3 ,—Varied the I 
portion of trials on which knowledge of results (KR) 
was given while keeping the total number of KRs 
constant. Found that learning is independent of rela- 
tive frequency and positively related to absolute fre- 
quency,—J. Arbit. 

7700. Björkman, Mats. Measurement of learn- 
ing: A study of verbal rote une Stockholm, 
Sweden: Almquist & Wiksell, 1958, 114 р. Swedish 
Kr. 14,— The scaling approach is employed as a meas- 
urement technique appropriate for studying 
tive strength and learning curves, The ex 
function may be considered a close description of how 
verbal associations are formed in rote learning, 53 
references.—L, L’ Abate, 

7701. Blough, Donald S. (National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) A method for ob- 
taining 2 thresholds from the pigeon, 
J. exp. Anal, Behav., 1958, 1, 31-43.—The presenta- 
tion, in detail, of a method for studying | Оор 
cal thresholds in the pigeon. Essentially, th 
operant pue ars eanas не, pigeon ie 1 
to press one when a stimulus is perce! 
second key when it is not perceived.—J, Arbit. 

7702. —— win S., & Andrews, Т, G. 
A note on terac 
in t tracking. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 55, 153- 
162.— "Pursuit tracking latencies were measured for 
48 Ss under conditions of sleep privation and non- 
privation and three conditions of strenuous 
work (0, 5, and 10 min. stationary bi 
..» 1. Linear pursuit t 
scribed as a decay — 


ES 
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3. No evidence was found in support of the hypothe- 
sis that sleep privation and strenuous work would 
interact to lengthen . . . latencies or that strenuous 
. . . activity in one group of effectors would lengthen 
latencies in different groups of effectors."—C. °K. 
Bishop. 


7703. Bowman, Robert Edward. Partial rein- 
forcement and two functions of reward and sec- 
ondary reinforcement in discrimination learning 
set in the monkey. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
1831.—Abstract. 


7704. Brackbill, Yvonne. Extinction of the smil- 
ing response in infants as a function of reinforce- 
ment schedule. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 115-124.— 
Instrumental conditioning of a smiling response was 
studied in 2 groups of 4 infants each. One group was 
maintained on a schedule of intermittent reinforce- 
ment; the other on a schedule of regular reinforce- 
ment. Results: (a) Intermittent reinforcement was 
superior in maintaining continued performance of a 
response during extinction. (b) A negative correla- 
tion was found between rates of emission of protest 
and smiling responses during both conditioning and 
extinction periods. Conclusion: rate of acquisition 
and extinction is not only a function of reinforcement 
schedule but also of initial discrepancy in habit 
strength between competing responses.—F. Costin. 


7705. Brady, Joseph V., Porter, Robert W., Con- 
rad, Donald G., & Mason, John W. (Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research, Washington, D. C. 2 
Avoidance behavior and the development of gas- 
troduodenal ulcers. J. exp. Anal, Behav., 1958, 1, 
69-73.—Monkeys trained to avoid a shock to the feet 
showed marked gastrointestinal ulceration at death 
while their controls, given an equal number and tem- 
poral distribution of shocks, showed no gastrointes- 
tinal complications.—J. Arbit, 


7706. Braun, Harry W., & Bendig, A. W. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Supplementary report: Effect of ad- 
dition of irrelevant verbal cues on perceptual- 
motor learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 301-302. 
“Тһе findings support the previous conclusion that 
the development of a perceptual-motor skill can be 
facilitated by the addition of irrelevant verbal cues. 
The further prediction that facilitation of learning 
would decrease as similarity among the verbal cues 
increased was supported only in the case of non- 
sense syllables of high association value."—]J. Arbit. 


7707. Brengelmann, J. C. (Maudlsey Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) D-amphetamine and amytal: I. Ef- 
fects on memory and expressive movement. J. 
ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 153-159.—Scores on the Figure 
Reconstruction Test show no differences in Ss under 
the 2 drugs, as Eysenck's predictions would have in- 
dicated. It is concluded that results are better under- 
stood on the basis of implied pharmacological action 
than on the basis of personality theory.—IW. L. 
Wilkins. У 

7708. Brengelmann, J.C. ( Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) D-amphetamine and amytal: II. 
Effects on certainty and adequacy of certainty in 
recall and recognition. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 160— 
166.—Eysenck’s theory of action of stimulant and 
depressant drugs failed validation, and results on ade- 
quacy of certainty directly contradicted his theory. 
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, 
Difficulty level of task forms an important variable, 
and both stimulant and depressive drugs alike de- 
press feelings of сегіаіпіу.—И/. L. Wilkins. 

7709. Brennan, John James. An experimental - 
study of the effect of the manipulation of the 
anxiety level through the use of sodium amytal 
on the learning of emotionally charged material 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1449-1450. Abstract; 


7710. Broverman, Donald Monroe. Individual 
differences in stability of performance. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 1831—1832.—A bstract. 

7711. Bryant, Richard Miles. The relationship 
of anxiety to the associative and nonassociative 
aspects of simple and complex learning. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1112-1113.—A bstract. 


7712. Burns, Neal M., & Mogenson, Gordon J. 
Effects of cortical stimulation on habit acquisi- 
tion. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 77-82.—In an 
attempt to use stimulation of the cerebral cortex as 
a conditioned stimulus, after each bar-press in à 
Skinner box rats were given a 2-second burst of 
cortical stimulation and a pellet. After training trials, 
the animals received pellets only if they pressed 
within a predetermined interval following each of a 
random series of stimuli. The rats did not learn! 
However, experimental animals gave significantly 
fewer bar-presses than controls over a 10-day period, 
and left significantly more pellets uneaten. "It is 
proposed that the cortical stimulation interferes with 
central integrative processes involved in the chaining 
of responses necessary for the bar-pressing-eating 
sequence.”—R, Davidon. 


7713. Campbell, Donald T. Lewis, Nan A, & 
Hunt, W. A. (Northwestern U.) Context effects 
with judgmental language that is absolute, exten- 
sive, and extra-experimentally anchored. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1958, 55, 220-228.—In studies using the 
method of single stimuli the judgment language is 
situationally relative and usually restricted in the 
number of response categories available to S. The 
present study uses a response language anchored out- 
side of the experiment, refers to invariant aspects of 
the stimulus, and is extensive in the number of cate 
gories available. Found that the traditional adapta 
tion-level or contrast illusion occurs in the judgment 
of notes repeated in “high” or “low” contents. | Addi- 
tional findings related to discriminative ability and 
assimilative errors in this situation are noted afl 
discussed.—J. Arbit. 


7714. Carlton, P. L. (USA Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) Differential satiation 
effects under fixed-ratio and regular reinforcement i 
schedules. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 318. ` 
ii, 6 p.—2 rats were extensively trained оп concur- 
rent fixed ratio (10-1) and regular reinforcement 
schedules under 22-12 hour water deprivation. After 
their performance had stabilized, the effects of pat К 
tial satiation оп the performance generated by these | 
2 schedules were observed. These satiating opera - 
tions induced 2 characteristic effects: satiation seem 
to increase the duration of periods of no responding 
under the fixed-ratio schedule without altering D 
response rate, and responding under the regular reif. и 
forcement schedule was unchanged. It was conclu | 
that the satiation operations used here exert a differ | 
ential effect upon behavior, this effect varying aS ê 
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function of the schedule of reinforcement.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

7715. Carson, Robert C. Intralist similarity and 
verbal rote learning performance of schizophrenic 


: and cortically damaged patients. J. abnorm. soc. 


Psychol, 1958, 57, 99-106.— The hypotheses tested 
were that with increasing intralist similarity in the 
material to be learned schizophrenics would show 
more difficulty and cortically damaged organics less 
difficulty than a normal control group. 3 equated 
groups of hospital patients representing each classi- 
fication were used. Each group was further sub- 
divided into thirds representing different degrees of 
intralist similarity of meaning. The hypothesis that 
cortically damaged organics would show a less pro- 
nounced rate of increase in difficulty than normals was 
confirmed, but the first hypothesis was not. 20 refer- 
епсеѕ.—4. S. Tamkin. 

7716. Carter, Lamore Joseph.  Interrelation- 
ships among memory, rate of acquisition and 
length of task. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1832. 
—Abstract. 

7717. Chansky, Norman M. Stress, reinforce- 
ment, and learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
368-369.—A bstract. 


7718. Chow, Kao Liang, & Survis, James. Re- 
tention of overlearned visual habit after temporal 
cortical ablation in monkey. AMA Arch, Neurol. 
Psychiat, 1958, 79, 640-646.—8 rhesus monkeys 
learned to criterion 1 discrimination problem and 
overlearned a second. Experimental Ss were then 
subjected to cortical ablations and thereafter retested. 
“After bilateral neocortical ablations all 6 [experi- 
mental] monkeys retained the overlearned pattern 
discrimination, but lost the non-overlearned prob- 
lem. . . . They took generally more than the pre- 
operative trials to reacquire the latter." These find- 
ings are discussed with reference to clinical data 
which have suggested that medial temporal lesions 
eliminate recent but not old memories. It is con- 
cluded that apparently the neural substrate of visual 
discrimination is formed initially in the temporal 
cortex. “As training continues . . . the neural changes 
must involve or spread to more and more additional 
cortical regions”—a datum checked by ablations per- 
formed later in other cortical areas. The data also 
indicate that the extent of the lesions was not related 


to postoperative behavioral changes, 15 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


‚7719. Clark, Rudolph Ernest. The multiplica- 
tive function of time stress (drive) in complex 
learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1833.— 
Abstract. 


7720. Cohen, B. H., & Bousfield, W. A. The 
effects of a emi stimulus-word list on the 
occurrence of clustering in recall. J. gen. Psychol., 
1956, 55, 51-58.—"A randomized dual Ivl ОШ 
word list comprising of 40 words with 10 each of 
animals (five feline and five canine), countries (five 
South American and five European), names (five 
male and five female), and weapons (five shooting 
and five cutting) was constructed and presented to 50 
Ss for learning. The analyses of the clustering oc- 
curring during recall . . . were performed on two 
levels, a four-category level and an eight-category 
level. The results were compared with an earlier 
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study where one list contained only four categories 
. and another list contained only eight categories 
of words. The results support the following hypothe- 
sis: The use of a dual-level stimulus-word list should 
result in a stronger reinforcement of organizational 
systems than should be expected for comparable 
single-level stimulus-word lists. The findings are 
interpreted in terms of Hebb's . . . development of 
superordinate perceptions.” —C. К. Bishop. 

7721. Cohen, Burton Herbert. An evaluation of 
three associational rationales of verbal generaliza- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1123.—A bstract, 

7722. Coleman, Harold James. Problem-solving 
flexibility as a function of systematically controlled 
experience. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1124.— 
Abstract. 

7723. Conrad, D. G., Sidman, M., & Herrnstein, 
R. J. (Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
Washington, D. C.) The effects of deprivation 
upon temporally spaced responding. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1958, 1, 59-65.—5 rats and a rhesus monkey 
were trained to space their responses at least 20 
seconds apart, In all cases the major effect upon 
performance of manipulating deprivation in a situa- 
tion of differential reinforcement of low response rates 
occurred after short deprivations or when the animal 
was near satiation, With greater satiation long inter- 
response times became more frequent and response 
rates dropped. Over a wide range of deprivations, 
little change in the performance was noted.—J. Arbit, 


7724. Coppock, W. J. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Pre-extinction in sensory preconditioning. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1958, 55, 213-219.—The SR conditioning 
hypothesis says that classical conditioning principles 
will account for sensory preconditioning. This inter- 
pretation is developed and 4 predictions obtained. 
3 of these predictions are confirmed. Тһе failure to 
confirm the fourth casts doubt upon the hypothesis in 
question. Possible reasons for these results are dis- 
cussed.—J. Arbit, 


7725. Cotton, John W. A note on Teel's “habit 
strength as a function of motivation during learn- 
ing" J. gen. Psychol. 1956, 55, 285-287.—Teel's 
study (see 27: 3318) was re-analyzed for interaction 
effects. Confirmation was found that neither acquisi- 
tion nor extinction drive had a significant effect on 
extinction as measured by trials to meet a criterion 
of 2 or more errors in a block of 4 free-choice trials. 
There was also no significant interaction between ac- 
quisition and extinction drive. This is interpreted as 
“consistent with the proposition that the response 
measure employed is primarily a measure of learning 
or habit strength whereas vigor measures such as 
running time may reflect either habit strength or re- 
action potential depending upon the experimental 
situation in question.”—C, K. Bishop. ча 

7726. Davis, Roger T., Elam, Claude B., c- 
Dowell, Arnold as Latent effects of chronic 
whole-body irradiation of monkeys with mixed 
source radiation. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1958, No. 57-59. 31 p.—Monkeys were studied on 
learning tasks given 5 months before, 7% months 
during, and 1314 months after chronic mixed source 
irradiation. The results indicated no significant dose 
response in learning tasks. A syndrome of canes 
was noted: (a) irradiated animals had significantly 
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different food preferences from the controls; (b) 
animals receiving the higher radiation doses showed 
stronger preferences for food in lower spatial quad- 
rants than did control and lower dose group animals; 
(c) irradiated animals made more cage-directed, but 
fewer rapid-energy responses than did control group 
animals; (d) control animals were more distracted by 
extraneous sounds, both in the free cage and under 
formal laboratory task situations. 21 references, 


7727. Deterline, William Alexander, The effect 
of successive acquisitions and extinctions on oper- 
ant discrimination learning in fish. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 576.—Abstract, 


7728. Dews, P. B. (Harvard Medical School) 
Effects of chlorpromazine and promazine on per- 
formance on a mixed schedule of reinforcement. 
J. exp. Anal, Behav, 1958, 1, 73-82.—"(1) Chlor- 
promazine and promazine tend to abolish the pauses 
in the fixed-interval components of pigeons working 
under mix FI 15 FR 50 schedule of reinforcement. 
(2) Large doses of both drugs also modified the con- 
trol over performance in fixed-interval components 
exerted by the nature of the preceding schedule com- 
ponents. (3) At the higher doses studied, promazine 

d a much more pronounced tendency to cause pro- 
longed responding at high rates than did chlorproma- 
zine.”—J, Arbit. 


7729. Dick, Raymond Dale. Concept formation 
and generalization as a function of similarity and 
amount of training. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2161-2162,— Abstract. 


7730. Dietze, Doris Alayne. The effects of se- 
qe and similarity of responses on concept 
orma Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1834.— 
Abstract. 


7731. Dinsmoor, James A., Hughes, Lawson H, 

& Matsuoka, Yasuko, (Indiana w Escape-from- 
shock training in a free-response situation, Amer, 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 325-337.—In а continuation of 
an earlier study (sce 31: 5681) a “press” vs. a "press- 
and-release” procedure were compared. The latter 
procedure was then studied with reference to the 
variables of level of shock (200 vs. 400 miliamperes ) 
and — of interval (5, 10, 20, or 30 seconds) be- 
tween shocks, The "release" Ss spent less time on 
the bar but were somewhat slower in responding to 
the shock than the "press" Ss. Higher shocks and 
longer intervals. were accompanied by lower mean 
latencies of response, "but there was little differences 
in media or modal latencies.” Rate of responding 
during inter-shock intervals was a linear function of 
the interval length. Differences in resistance to ex- 
tinction were not found.—R. Н. Waters. 


7732. Elam, Claude В. Expectation of food re- 
ward as the reinforcing agent in learning situa- 
tion. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 56- 
133. 6 p.—An experiment involving comparison of 
2 nonprimary reinforcement learning situations was 
performed. One group of rats received a relatively 
greater number of stimulus cues than did a second 
group, but learning was retarded among the first 
group. The results are interpreted as being contra- 
dictory to the concept that incidental stimuli can ac- 
quire reinforcing [oem and as being favorable 
to an expectancy theory,  Helson's theory of adapta- 
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tion level (6, 7) is the theoretic model em 
explaining these and other results. 

7733. Ellis, Henry Carlton. Stimulus simi 
and temporal factors in verbal transfer 
ing. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 577-| 
stract. 

7734. Engler, Jean. (Northwestern U.) 
ginal and conditional stimulus and response pr 
abilities in verbal conditioning. J. exp. Psy 
1958, 55, 303-317.—"A total of 280 Ss were Ё 
two experiments on a modified Humphreys-ty| 
guessing apparatus. The experiments were de 
to provide data suitable for detailed comparisons | 
deductions from the Bush-Mosteller model. 
model quite accurately predicts margi 
curves and asymptotic response probabiliti 
model is unable to predict either conditional le 
curves or asymptotic response probabilities, 
major theoretical revision with respect to con 
response probabilities seems required."—J. Ai 

7735. Eriksen, Charles W. (U. Illinois) E 
of practice with or without correction on d 
nation learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
58.—2 groups of 6 Os were asked to make ab 
judgments among stimuli (colored patches that 
in size, brightness, hue, and combinations) that vé 
in discriminability. One group was informed 
correct response after each judgment. Discrimi 
tion improved with practice but “appeared to be 
versely related to the discriminability of the se 
‚ » . knowledge of results contributed primarily 
choice of responses, and only in a minor way 
ability to discriminate among the stimuli," It is! 
gested that the S learns or establishes a fram 
reference for the series rather than to recognize 
individual stimuli.—R. H. Waters. I 

7736. Falk, John L. (Yerkes Laboratory of В 
mate Biology, Orange Park, Fl: ) The gr 
behavior of the chimpanzee as a reinforcer. / 
Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 83-85.—A visual diser 
tion was set up in a chimpanzee using as a reinfc 
the opportunity to groom E's arm for 30 secondi 
J. Arbit. 


7737. Forgus, Ronald H., & Fowler, Harry. 
ler of dominance in concept attainment 
fected by experience. J, Psychol, 1957, 44, 
108.—" Using the card-sorting technique, it was 100 
that concepts based on past experience аге 
readily attained. When past experience is 
factor, those concepts which receive greatest p 
ceptual support, because the examples are more ea 
discriminable, are attained most readily. A sex 
ference was also found, with women preferring 


сер and men preferring color concepts.”— 


7738. Forgus, Ronald H., & Schwartz, 
Efficient retention and transfer as affecte 
learning method. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 135- 
Three groups of Ss were required to learn @ 
alphabet under different conditions. Group M 
memorized the alphabet list. ‘The principle u 
lying the alphabet construction was ехріай 
Group O, while Group P discovered it for thes 

€ results of a recall test and 2 transfer tests 
cated that learning by principle is generally 
to rote learning." —K. W. Husband. 
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7739. Forrin, Bert, Affect associ- 
ated with the onset and termination of electric 
shock. Dissertation Abstr, 1959, 19, 1451.—Ab- 


мгасі. 


7740, Foster, George Horton. of 
discrimination in the rat using 
p cues. Dissertation Abstr, 1958, 19, 578.— 
Abstract, 


7741. Freedman, Jonathan L., & моа Sar- 
noff A, (Harvard U.) Ease of attainment of con- 
of r dominance vari- 


cepts as a fi ез е 
ance. J, exp, Psychol, 1958, $$, 463-466,—"Forty 
Ss were presented with lists of 12 nouns and were 
instructed to discover into what three groups the 
nouns could be divided and what adjective could de- 
scribe each group. The lists consisted of concepts 
of equal levels of dominance; the variance of the 
concept instances was ines gn] The high vari- 
ance concepts were attained more quickly and with 
fewer errors than the low variance concepts, An 
explanation of this is offered and is supported by the 
results," —J, Arbit. 


7742, Galanter, E. H, & Smith, У, A. 5, (U, 
Pennsylvania) Some ex| ts on a 
thought-problem. Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 3 
366.—Ss were required to predict sequences of binar 
events, In 3 experiments the relation between MN 
of sequence and ease of karaing, the effect of a dif- 
ference in the probability of the occurrence of the 
events, and finally the effect of variation in motiva- 
tion (money-reward) on prediction.—R, Н, Waters, 


7743. Galbrecht, Charles Rollin, Variables af- 
fecting first trial performance in a linear runway 
situation, Dissertation Abstr, 1989, 19, 2162.—Ab- 
tract, 


7744, Gardner, R. A. (USA Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) Perception of rela- 
tive frequency as a function of the number of 
stimulus and response categories. USA Med. Res. 
Lab, Rep, 1958, No, 328, ii, 15 poA prediction 
response was used to study a form of decision be- 
havior, Categories of stimulus-events represented by 
Mock letters of the alphabet were presented as a study 
of multi-choice behavior, The only property of the 
stimulus-event that could be used for prediction was 
relative pe pm It was found that the relative 
frequency of response to the most frequently presented 
category was a function of the number of categories. 
The data indicated that asymptotic levels of response, 
M they do exist, occur after а much greater number 
of trials than that assumed in the design of most work 
in this area.—RK. V. Hamilton. 


7745. Gardner, R. Allen, & Runquist, Willard 
М. (Northwestern U.) Acquisition and extinction 
of set. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 

274-277,—3 groups were trained on 5, 10, or 

Water-Jar problems which required the same solu- 
tion. з given a pre-extinction test of one more 
problem with the same solution, an extinction test 
al one oblem requiring a new solution, and a post- 
extinction test of still another problem requiring the 
first solution. Performance on the pre-extinction test 
wasa — function of number of training prob- 
lems. Performance on the extinction test was a nega- 
tive function of number of training problems, Per- 
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formance on the post-extinetion problem was similar 

in the groups—J. Arbit. 

7746, Geertama, Robert Н. (U. Ch Time- 
in sons ot hartia. 


order errors 

ness. J. exp. Psychol, 1988, Nu — Used the 
met! constant st differences to study judg- 
ments of hurtfulness of electr imuli, The effect 


for the short interval producing а more negative TOK. 
The findings are discussed in terms of an attentional 
der of judgmental processes. 15 references—-/, 


7747. Gelfand, , Effect of associa: 

tions and task iy upon ot neice cece 

«2 me. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 68-800, 
гасі. 


7748, Gerall, Arnold A., & Woodward, John К. 

(U. Rochester) Conditioning of the human 
dilation response as a function of the 

ОСЗ interval, /. exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 501-507 
“Four groups of Se were presented with different 
CS-UCS intervals in an attempt to modify the 
lary dilation response by the classical condit 
method." Found conditioning with a 1,5-see, 
and little or no conditioning with shorter or 
delays. The data are interpreted as not support 
the Bs theory of learning —/. Arbit. 
ко йм, жш, ре oe 
ect of intention ing. J. gen. 
1957, $7, 137-149.—"Experiments on the effect of ine 
tention upon learning were performed yielding differs 
ences between ‘intentional’ and "incidental" 
This was attributed in part to differential 
ence from extraneous tasks, 
tion had a positive effect on bot 
The von Restorfl effect was 
found to be more pronounced in ‘intentional’ learning, 
4 however, was demot 
While there 


intention to learn was present 
seem to account for the differences in learning." €. 
К, Bishop. 


ascending r fi 
1958, 12, 97-102—The midbrain portion ol 
ascending reticular formation in rats was eec 


trically st an 

1 it a decrement in the a 
M a , shown by oe e 
to extinction. stimulation инетте! 
with the neural activity necessary for consolidation. 
of the learned response К. 


7751. Goer, Marvin H. (Michigan State v 
J. exp. Prychol., 1958, $5, aa 


that moderate strengthening of rer preference 
fg i cpi Ed 
Lone а Grice-type 5-4 
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box. The results confirmed the hypothesis and were 
interpreted in terms of elicitation theory—J. Arbit. 


./752. Gormezano, Isidore. An investigation of 
disinhibition and its effect on spontaneous recov- 
ery in classical eyelid conditioning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 1836.—Abstract. 


7753. Goss, Albert E. & Greenfeld, Norman. 
(U. Massachusetts) Transfer to a motor task as 
influenced by conditions and degree of prior dis- 
crimination training. J. exp, Psychol., 1958, 55, 
258-269.—4 lights of different intensities served as 
stimuli to which different words supplied by E, S- 
supplied familiar words, or nonsense syllables were 
learned. Other Ss were given experience in seeing, 
discriminating, naming the stimuli, seeing and dis- 
criminating, or just seeing. Ss then learned to move 
a lever in a different direction for each intensity of 
light. The over-all pattern of results was considered 
consistent with the hypothesis that dissimilar verbal 
response-produced stimuli increased the distinctive- 
ness of intensities, 18 references.—J. Arbit. 


7754. Green, R. T. Factors affecting inductive 
predictions. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 97-105.— 
2 apparently similar guessing tasks evoked opposite 
trends in predictive behaviour in 6 groups of students. 
The discussion of the data centered around the thesis 
that “far from being contradictory or mutually ex- 
clusive, the gestalt and behaviourist accounts of the 
learning process are complementary. . . . Only by 
recognizing that some aspects of the learning process 
are continuous while other aspects are discrete and 
that both S-R learning at an unverbalized level and 
conscious hypothesis testing go on side by side, is it 
possible to make sense of the more complex type of 
learning situation where a temporal pattern is in- 
volved.”—C, M. Franks. 


- 7755. Green, Robert T. Surprise, isolation, and 
Structural change as factors affecting recall of a 
temporal series. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 21-30. 
—Groups of normal human Ss were used to investi- 
gate the von Restorff effect. The first experiment was 
designed to investigate whether items in a serial learn- 
ing task were favored in recall because unexpected 
change attracts attention. The results showed that 
expected or unexpected change is effective, the greater 
effect being produced when the change is unexpected. 
The second experiment considered the problem of the 
effect of positional "isolation" on probability of recall 
and demonstrated that structural change in a tem- 
poral series is the crucial variable, not isolation.—C. 
M. Franks. 


7756. Griew, Stephen. (U. Bristol) Age changes 
and information loss in performance of a pursuit 
tracking task involving interrupted preview. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 486-489.—"Ss are required to 
track a course which had disappeared from view, and 
the performances of younger and older Ss are com- 
pared. Information loss due to storage appears to be 
determined mainly by the amount of information 
which has to be stored, and is severer in the case of 
older Ss. Timing errors are similar in both younger 
and older Ss and appear to be related mainly to the 
duration of storage. An attempt is made to express 
information loss due to storage in terms of a reduction 
in rate of information transmission."—J. Arbit. 
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7757. Guthrie, Peter Macdonald. CS-US in- 
terval as a parameter in avoidance conditioning in 
rats. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2395.—Abbstract. 


7758. Halberstam, Jacob Leo. Some personality 
correlates of conditioning, generalization, and ex- 
tinction of experimental anxiety. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, 360-361.—Abstract. 

7759. Hall, William Eaton. The effects of set 
and reinforcement in verbal conditioning. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1115-1116.—A bstract. 

7760. Harrow, Martin, & Friedman, Gilbert B. 
(Indiana U.) Comparing reversal and nonreversal 
shifts in concept formation with partial reinforce- 
ment controlled. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 592-598. 
—Previous experiments have attempted to test the 
superiority of a reversal shift over a nonreversal shift 
in the sorting of cards and blocks when partial rein- 
forcement of the responses learned during solution of 
a first concept was not present during reinforcement 
of the second concept. "This study eliminates partial 
reinforcement and indicates the superiority of reversal 
over nonreversal groups. Data interpreted in terms 
of a mediational formulation—J. Arbit. 


7761./Неагѕё, Eliot. (Columbia U.) The be- 
havioral effects of some temporally defined 
schedules of reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1958, 1, 45-55.—"In an attempt to show how both 
‘interval’ and ‘ratio’ behavior may be obtained within 
a single general framework which involves the ma- 
nipulation of temporal variables only, some time-cor- 
related operant schedules were systematically studied.” 
Finding that variations in the duration of the time 
reinforcement were available led to a change from 
interval-like behavior to behavior resembling that 
seen with ratio schedules. 18 references.—J. Arbit. 


7762. Herrick, Robert M., Meyers, Jerome L., & 
Burke, Richard E. (USN Air Development Center, 
Johnsville, Pa.) Discriminative behavior follow. 
ing repeated exposure to negative acceleration. J. 
aviat, Med., 1958, 29, 343-349.— Rats, initially trained 
on a light-dark discrimination problem, were succes- 
sively exposed to increasing negative acceleration and 
retested on the problem. On a given day, the rats 
were exposed for 3 min. and tested 55 min, later. 
After 5 days at a given G-level, the level was in- 
creased 1 unit until death occurred, "Following re- 
peated exposure to negative G the lever-pressing rate 
in the presence of the positive stimulus decreased ran 
while the rate in the presence of the negative stimulus 
did not change... . although the rate at which the 
rats responded decreased somewhat as a function of 
exposure to negative G, the discriminative behavior 
remained relatively unimpaired until death occurred." 
—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7763. Herrnstein, R. J., & Morse, W. H. (Har- 
vard U.) A conjunctive schedule o£ reinforcement. 
J. exp. Anal, Behav., 1958, 1, 15-24.—2 pigeons were 
trained on a conjunctive fixed-interval, fixed-ratio 
schedule in which a response is reinforced only after 
the passage of a specified time and the emission of a 
minimal number of unreinforced responses. Increas- 
ing the number requirement had the effect of decreas- 
ing the average rate of responding. The presence 
of the number requirement also changed the pattern 
of responding from that obtained with ordinary fixed- 
interval reinforcement—J. Arbit. 
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7764. Hochberg, Julian, & Brooks, Virginia. 
(Cornell U.) Effects of previously associated an- 
noying stimuli (auditory) on visual recognition 
thresholds. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 490-491.— 
“Visual recognition brightness contrast thresholds 
can be raised by pairing an annoying auditory stimu- 
lus with forms which are later embedded in more 
complex patterns, under non-tachistoscopic exposure 
conditions."—J. Arbit, 

7765. Hoffeld, Donald Raymond, Primary 
stimulus generalization and secondary extinction 
as a function of strength of conditioning of a con- 
ditioned avoidance response. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 885.—Abstract. 


7766. Holton, Ruth B., & Goss, A. E. Transfer 
to a discriminative motor task as a function of 
amount and type of preliminary verbalization. J. 
gen. Psychol, 1956, 55, 117-126.—To test positive 
transfer of a motor task 150 college students were ran- 
domly assigned to 15 groups: 2 groups learned non- 
sense-syllable names for 4 intensities of light to 2 
levels of mastery; 3 groups learned familiar names 
for the lights, and 3 learned self-supplied names to 

' 3 levels of mastery. 3 groups were given 3 de- 
grees of experience in seeing, discriminating, and 
naming the intensities overtly and 3 groups, covertly. 
The 15th group was a control with no premotor ex- 
perience. While the premotor experience groups were 
superior to the control group, the results were not 
significant. "It was concluded that the particular 
combinations of amounts and conditions employed 
were equally effective bases of. positive transfer,"— 
C. K. Bishop. 


7767. Honig, Werner K. Prediction of prefer- 
ence, transposition, and transposition-reversal 
from the generalization gradient. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, 1451-1452. Abstract. 


7768. Hosoda, Kazumasa. (Hiroshima U.) 
Medaka no senzai gakushü ni oyobosu suion hen- 
kan no eikyo. [The effect of water temperature 
upon the Seward-type latent learning in cryzias 
latipes.] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1958, 8, 71- 
76.—Familiarization and cognization swimmings to a 
container were given to the S in 20° C. water for 15 
days. During test swimming 5 levels of water tem- 
perature between 10° and 30° were used. The height- 
ening of the water temperature disturbed the correct 
Swimming. 4 levels of water temperature were used 
for the familiarization period. It was found that 
Irrespective of absolute temperature, relative increase 
in water temperature affects the fish’s adaptive be- 
havior—S. Ohwaki. 


7769. Iwahara, Shinkuro. (Nara Womens U.) 
Studies of the "spread of effect": V. The spread of 
the effect of verbal punishment and the meaning- 

ulness of cue-stimuli. Jap. psychol. Res., 1958, 5, 
38-50.—2 groups of Ss were presented 2 lists of cue- 
Stimuli to which S was required to respond with a 
number under a Thorndikian situation except that a 
few isolated cues were punished and the rest of the 
Stimuli were rewarded. The obtained percentages of 
Tesponse repetition around the punished or "wrong" 
item indicated no fore-gradient but a falling gradient 
was obtained whether the stimuli were meaningful or 
Ui but the statistical significance was met only for 
the nonsense group. The same results were shown 
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whether the “wrong” responses were repeated or not 
on the following trials. Obviously the guessing-se- 
quence hypothesis could not be applied to the results, 
while Stone's theory of regression caused by punish- 
ment was confirmed by the data. However, Stone's 
theory, according to the author, should be included 
in a more general theory to cover related phenomena 
found by the same author. 20 references.—S. Iwa- 
hara. 


7770. Jahnke, John C. а U.) Retention 
in motor learning as a function of amount of 
practice and rest. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 270- 
273.—On a rotary pursuit task with varying degrees 
of practice and rest the authors found: (a) Degree 
of learning was associated with performance during 
postrest practice. (b) During final postrest perform- 
ance gains occurred with increased rest up to 1 week. 
This indicates a rather long-term dissipation of an 
inhibitory process. (c) Warm-up decrement was not 
systematically related to degree of learning —J. Arbit. 


7771. James, William H., & Rotter, Julian B. 
(Ohio State U.) Partial and 100% reinforcement 
under chance and skill conditions. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 55, 397-403.—“The findings revealed, as hy- 
pothesized, that under conditions of internal control 
of reinforcement (skill) the usual superiority of the 
partially reinforced group in resistance to extinction 
did not obtain... . The externally controlled groups 
(chance) were typical of other studies of patial re- 
inforcement.” The implication of these findings for 
learning theory and psychotherapy is discussed.— 
J. Arbit. 


7772. Kaestner, Noel F., & Grant, D. A. Trans- 
fer of training in tracking as a function of the pre- 
dictability of unidimensional target courses. J. 
gen. Psychol, 1956, 55, 103-116.—"Courses were 
either periodic, and . . . predictable, or were random 
in wave length and amplitude, and highly unpredicta- 
ble. Eighty Ss were evenly distributed among the 
eight experimental groups which evolved when the 
predictability factor was varied in all ways among 
three stages of training: early training, late training, 
and testing." Aperiodic targets were more difficult 
but more orderly learning occurred on periodic tar- 
gets. Time on target showed more reliable differ- 
ences than miss scores and the no transfer groups 
were superior in the test series to other training 
groups tested on the same periodicity. The late 
transfer groups were inferior to other groups tested 
on the same periodicity and some tracking on the 
periodic targets enhanced later tracking skill on the 
aperiodic targets, but the reverse conditions proved 
inefficient.—C. K. Bishop. 


7773. Karoly, Andrew James. Behavioral tests 
of rats under chronic reserpine. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, 1452-1453.—Abstract. 


7774. Kausler, Donald H., & Trapp, E. Philip. 
(U. Arkansas) Achievement motivation and goal- 
setting behavior on a learning task. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 55, 575-578.—Hypothesized that Ss with 
a high level of achievement motivation will have sig- 
nificantly higher D-scores (goal-discrepancy) than 
Ss with a low level of n-achievement and that the dif- 
ference between high and low n-achievement groups 
in D-scores will diminish with practice if Ss are in- 
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formed of their progress. Using a digit-symbol task 
verified both hypotheses.—J. Arbit. 

7775. Kay, Brian R. (U. New Hampshire) Intra- 
individual differences in sensory channel prefer- 
ence. J. appl. Psychol. 1958, 42, 166-167.—262 
students were tested on ability to remember pairs of 
associated words, in lists presented visually and 
audibly. There was a significant difference in mean 
recall in favor of visual presentation, but there were 
extreme people who favored auditory over visual 
presentation (as well as the reverse.)—P. Ash. 

7776. Kelleher, Roger T. (Yerkes Laboratory of 
Primate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Stimulus- 
producing responses in chimpanzees. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1958, 1, 8/-102.—4 report of 4 experiments 
on the development of a technique for studying re- 
sponses which result in the exposure to the animal of 
the discriminative stimuli, their relationship to re- 
sponses instrumental in obtaining primary reward, 
and the elimination of their discriminative function by 
making them nondifferential with respect to positive 
and negative periods. The implications of this work 
for studies of “attention” is discussed.—J. Arbit. 

7777. Keller, F. S. Me U.) The phantom 
plateau. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 1-13.—A 
review of the research on learning Morse code show- 
ing that the early reports of a plateau in the learning 
curves were not verified in subsequent research.— 
J. Arbit. 

7778. Kemp, Thomas G. The influence of im- 
mediate and delayed information on human maze 
learning and transfer. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
1109.—Abstract. 

7779. Kendler, Н. H., Kendler, Tracy S., Plis- 
koff, S. S., & D'Amato, May F. (New York U.) 
Inferential behavior in children: I. The influence 
of reinforcement and incentive motivation. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 207-212.— Preschool Ss given 
the following 3 experiences: A-B and X-Y which led 
to subgoals, and B-G which led to a major goal. The 
subgoal B was the start of the B-G experience. On 
test trials S was presented with a choice of A or X. 
'The results are compared with those obtained with 
animals in a bar-pressing situation where the effect 
of reinforcement and motivational variables have been 
noted.—J. Arbit. 

7780. Kendler, Howard H., & Karasik, Alan D. 
(New York U.) Concept formation as a function 
of competition between response produced cues. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 278-283.—"A mediational 
S-R formulation was applied to verbal concept forma- 
tion behavior. It was hypothesized that concept 
formation depended not only on S responding to words 
that belong to a concept (relevant words) with a com- 
mon implicit response, but also S responding to the 
words that do not belong (irrelevant words) with 
different implicit responses. . . . The results suggested 
that the speed of concept formation varied directly 
with the ability of the irrelevant words to evoke im- 
plicit responses that are distinctively different from 
those required for the relevant words."—J. Arbit. 

7781. Kendler, Howard H., & Lachman, Roy. 
(New York U.) Habit reversal as a function of 
schedule of reinforcement and drive strength. J. 

exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 584-591.— Forty-eight rats 
learned a simple nonspatial discrimination (Phase 1). 
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Half of the Ss had intermittent reinforcements, while 
the other Ss were continuously reinforced. During 
Phase 2 all Ss were subjected to a reversal shift under 
a strong or weak drive. The results indicated. that 
the habit reversal was retarded both by intermittent 
reinforcements during Phase 1 and the high drive of 
Phase 2.” 16 references.—J. Arbit. 

7782, Kent, Neil Davis. Muscle action potentials 
during verbal conditioning. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2397.—Abstract. 

7783. Kiehl, M. Die bedingt-reflektorische Та- 
tigkeit bei Katzen, dargestellt an der allgemeinen 
motorischen Reaktion. [The conditioned reflex ac- 
tivity of cats, represented by the generalized motor 
reaction.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1958, 10, 91-95.— The relationship to various internal 
and external experimental conditions, extinction and 
differentiation of conditioned reflexes, was investi- 
gated in the cat. A reaction-bound phasic develop- 
ment was found during extinction and differentiation. 
Established time connections proved to be stable for 
over one year, but had become generalized. Russian 
summary.—C. T. Bever. 

7784. Kirchner, Wayne K. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co,, Minneapolis) Age differences 
in short-term retention of rapidly changing infor- 
mation. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 352-358.—"An 
experiment was conducted to measure very short-term 
retention in younger and older Ss by means of a visual 
display involving a rapidly moving light. . . . Results 
indicated that older Ss slumped in performance much 
sooner than younger Ss, in both relative and absolute 
terms. Older Ss also tended to make more errors of 
omission and more random responses, indicating a 
lack of ability to ‘keep up." Concluded that the in- 
ability to organize incoming and outgoing information 
as rapidly as the younger Ss caused the older Ss' 
poorer performance.—J. Arbit. 

7785. Kirman, William Joseph. The relationship 
of learning, with and without awareness, to per- 
sonality needs. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 362- 
363.—Abstract. 

7786. Kishimoto, Suehiko; Nakanishi, Shigemi, 
& Nishio, Shinichi. (Osaka U.) Mouse ni okeru 
jiritsu shinkei kind ga meiro gakushü ni oyobosu 
eikyo пі tsuite: Chokusen sokoro-hó ni yoru 
yobiteki kentó (2). [On the stimulus effect of the 
mouse's autonomic nervous system upon the maze 
learning: A preliminary investigation for the linear 
maze (2).] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1958, 8, 
101-104.—After either adrenalin or acetylcholin in- 
Jection, mice were run 180 cm distance in a straight 
path. No difference was found in the running time 
between the 2 treatment groups. Under inactive 
oxidization, ie, 4 hours after an alloxan injection, 
either adrenalin or acetylcholin was injected. There 
was no difference in running time between the 2 
treatment groups. It was concluded that the straight 
path running 18 a response to the stress caused by 
external stimulus.—S. Ohwaki, 


7787. Klemmer, E. T. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center, Mass.) Time sharing between fre- 
quency-coded auditory and visual channels. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 229-235.—Performance on a 
high-speed key-pressing task was determined in situa- 
tions in which Ss responded to either a visual or 
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auditory stimulus, alternated between these channels, 
or to both presented simultaneously with redundant 
information. On the basis of reaction time it was 
found: the 2 channels were of equal difficulty, alternat- 
ing between channels resulted in a decrement in the 
visual channel, random alternation had the same effect 
as regular alternation, and the redundant-simultaneous 
group was no different from the single channel which 
had the shortest reaction time in the separate tests.— 
J. Arbit. 

7788. Krasner, Leonard. Studies of the condi- 
tioning of verbal behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 
148-170.—Thirty-one articles reporting studies of 
the conditioning of verbal behavior were reviewed in 
terms of setting, verbal responses, reinforcement 
stimuli, populations, controls, length of sessions, re- 
lationships to personality variables, results, and 
awareness. The majority of the studies report posi- 
tive results with the use of generalized conditioned 
reinforcers such as good and mmm-hmmm. The 
studies reviewed demonstrate that general principles 
of learning can be fruitfully applied to the experi- 
mental analysis of verbal behavior.” 108-item bibliog- 
raphy.—W. J. Meyer. 

7789. Lachman, Sheldon J., & Brown, Carl R. 
Behavior in a free choice multiple path elimination 
problem. J. Psychol. 1957, 43, 27-40.—9 albino 
rats were tested daily for 160 days on a 4-choice 
multiple-path problem, in which the order of path 
elimination was not controlled in any way by the 
experimenter. The criterion of learning was choosing 
4 successively different paths on each of 4 consecutive 
days. All rats satisfied the criterion in from 19 to 154 
days. _Stereotyped behavior did not develop; rather, 
variability in the pattern of response on successive 
trials was characteristic. There appeared to be a 
strong tendency to select on successive runs pathways 
рар diverged most from each other.—R. W. Hus- 
and. 


‚7790. Lackner, Frank M. The empirical deriva- 
tion of personality scales for the prediction of in- 
dividual differences in learning. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2147.— Abstract. 


7791. Leonard, J. Alfred. Partial advance in- 
formation in a choice reaction task. Brit, J. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 49, 89-96.—To study the effects of partial 
advance information on performance, reaction time 
and accuracy measures were compared for 3 condi- 
tions: a 6-choice task, a 3-choice task, and several sets 
of conditions in which a 2-choice task preceded two 
3-choice tasks by various intervals of time. The 
experimenter acted as his own S, making over 63,000 
test responses under the various conditions during an 
8-month period of extended practice. At all stages of 
Practice there was a difference between performance 
9n the 6-choice task and on the 3-choice task. The 
relationship between forewarning and performance 
was a complex one.—C. M. Franks. 

77922 Lerner, Robert G., Singer, Irwin, & 

Miandis, Harry C. (Cornell U.) Serial verbal 
poruing under two conditions of hunger motiva- 
оп: J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 572-574.—“Twenty 

ungry and 20 satiated Ss were used in a serial 
Verbal-learning experiment, with a list of 8 food words 
and 19 nonfood words. The hungry Ss learned the 
Words which follow the food words more readily than 
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any of the other words, The phenomenon is derived 
from Allport’s structural theory of set dynamics and 
Gibson’s theory of generalization and differentiation 
in verbal learning."—J. Arbit. 

7793. Leventhal, Allan M. The effects of dif- 
ferential verbal reinforcement on psychiatric and 
nonpsychiatric hospital patients. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, 572-573.—Abstract. 

7794. Levinson, Billey. Oddity learning set and 
its relation to discrimination learning set. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1836-1837.—A bstract. 

7795. Lotsof, Erwin J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Expectancy for success and decision- 
time. Amer. J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 416-419.—Ss 
working under a fixed sequence of either 25%, 50%, _ 
or 75% reinforcement guessed which of 2 lights 
would appear. Significant differences in decision- 
time among the 3 groups appeared thus supporting 
the hypothesis that “the higher the expectancy for a 
positive reinforcement to occur, the shorter the de- 
cision-time.”—R. Н. Waters. 

7796. Lotto, Gary. The course of successive 
acquisitions and extinctions as a function of trial 
spacing and percent reinforcement. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 1453.—Abstract. 

7797. Lovibond, S. H. (U. Adelaide) A further 
test of the hypothesis of autonomous memory 
trace change. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 412-415.— 
“The Gestalt hypothesis of autonomous change in the 
memory trace was tested by a combination of the 
methods of recognition and reproduction. The stim- 
ulus figure used was an illuminated inverted V with 
a shortened right leg. Separate groups of Ss were 
used at retention intervals of 3 min., 1 week, and 2 
weeks. The results showed no evidence of a progres- 
sive unidirectional change in the trace although it was 
concluded that conditions favorable for the manifesta- 
tion of this phenomenon had been provided."—J. 
Arbit. 

7798. Maatsch, Jack Lou. An experimental test 
of the differential effects of work and frustration 
upon learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 870.— 
Abstract. 

7799. McAllister, Wallace R., & McAllister, 
Dorothy E. (Syracuse U.) Effect of knowledge 
of conditioning upon eyelid conditioning. J, exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 579-583.—One group of males and 
females was instructed as to the nature of classical 
eyelid conditioning and one group of each sex was 
not. Females conditioned better than males and the 
knowledge-of-conditioning Ss conditioned better than 
the no-knowledge Ss.—J. Arbit. 

7800. McDowell, A. А., & Brown, W. Lynn. A 
comparison of normal and irradiated monkeys on 
an oddity-reversal problem. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Rep., 1958, No. 58-73. 6 p.—Normal low-dose 
irradiated, and high-dose irradiated monkeys were 
tested on an oddity-reversal problem which used the 
same stimulus cues in antagonistic response patterns, 
Originally, each animal was tested 24 trials a day to 
the criterion of 2 successive days with 2 errors or 
fewer a day on response to the object which was odd 
in color. In reversal training, each animal was tested 
to the same criterion on response to the object which 
was odd in form. Among the groups, no consistent 
differences were observed in the number of errors 
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made in reaching either the pre- or postreversal 
criterion. All groups showed a statistically significant 
increase in errors to criterion on reversal learning 
over errors to criterion on original learning. There 
was a statistically significant difference in negative 
saving scores, indicating the superiority of the ir- 
radiated animal over the normal animal with respect 
to reversal problems of this type. 

7801. McDowell, Arnold Albert. Transfer by 
normal and chronic whole-body irradiated mon- 
keys of a single learned discrimination along a 
peripheral cue gradient. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 1124-1125.—A bstract. 

7802. Macek, Albert Joseph. The effect of pro- 
viding a system for naming the responses on the 
performance of a discriminative perceptual-motor 
task. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1837.—A bstract. 

7803. McNamara, Harold J., Solley, Charles M., 
& Long, John. The effects of punishment (electric 
shock) on perceptual learning. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 57, 91-98.—3 experiments were con- 
ducted to explore the consequences of the association 
of punishment with percepts and to trace its residual 
effects. Electric shock was associated with tactual 
profiles of faces. Voltage, temporal contiguity, and 
ability to escape shock were varied. The results 
showed that there was more reporting of the non- 
shocked profile as intensity of shock increased, that 
escape conditions lead to more reporting of the 
shocked profiles, the shocked profile is recalled more 
vividly, and as the delay between exposure and recall 
increases there is more reporting of the nonshocked 
profile.—4. S. Tamkin. 

7804. Mandler, George. The warm-up effect: 
Some further evidence on temporal and task fac- 
tors. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 55, 3-8.—To test further 
the effect of the type of preliminary task and the 
interval between tasks, on the performance of a second 
task, 5 groups of Ss were given varying amounts of 
practice (no training, 10, 30, 50, and 100 correct 
trials). Posttraining rest consisted of 0, 3, 3, 3 
minutes, and 24 hours, respectively, for each group. 
"The results showed that rate of learning was directly 
related to the number of warm-up trials. However, 
the group that had 100 correct trials (50 trials, 24 
hours rest, 50 trials) performed worse than the group 
which had only 50 correct trials. It is felt that con- 
trol of warm-up effects is most imperative in human 
learning studies.—C. К. Bishop. 


7805. Matsumiya, Yoichi. (Waseda U.) Re- 
spiratory conditioning in the white rat. Annu. 
anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1958, 8, 17-25.—Irregularity 
in respiration caused by an electric shock was con- 
ditioned to a light stimulus, 4 temporal combinations 
of US and CS were given to 4 groups of Ss. The 
respiratory curve was recorded. The results showed 
that when CS was given temporally close to the onset 
of US, the acquisition of the conditioning was faster 
than when CS was close to the termination of US, 
and that the intensity of the conditioning was greater 
when US and CS were simultaneously applied than 
when they were successively given—S. Ohwaki. 


7806. Meyer, Donald R., & Noble, Merrill E. 
(Ohio State U.) Summation of manifest anxiety 
and muscular tension. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 
*599-602.—Found an interaction of tension (gripping 
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a dynamometer) and anxiety (Manifest Anxiety 
Scale) in the learning of a verbal maze. . The results 
are discussed in terms of a motor interaction theory 
of drive—J. Arbit. 

7807. Mirsky, Allan F., & Katz, Milton Е. (Na- 
tional Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Avoid- 
ance “conditioning” in paramecia. Science, 1958, 
127, 1498-1499.—“The investigation was designed to 
provide . . . controls . . . which would aid in speci- 
fying conditions under which . . . behavioral modifi- 
cation occurs.” Specific reference is made to the 
Bramstedt-Grabowski experiments involving light- 
heat conditioning. 34 paramecia aurelia were ob- 
served individually in a half-lighted, half-darkened 
well-slide containing a well 17 mm in diameter by 
3 mm in depth. “Contrary to the results of Grabow- 
ski, neither conditioning the paramecia nor condition- 
ing the water in our experiment produced any modifi- 
cation in the tendency of the animals to spend roughly 
equal amounts of time in dark and light. . . . The 
results of our study and those of Grabowski and of 
Jensen indicate that there has been no unequivocal 
demonstration of conditioning in paramecia, in either 
the food-approach or heat-avoidance situations."— 
S. J. Lachman, 


7808. Morse, W. H., & Skinner, B. F. (Harvard 
U.) Some factors involved in the stimulus control 
of operant behavior. J. exp, Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 
103-107.—"'The experiment confirms Estes’ finding 
that the contingency between SP and reinforcement 
is sufficient to give SP some control over a response 
subsequently conditioned with reinforcement. In a 
standard experiment on discrimination, the same 
temporal correlation may be partly responsible for the 
ultimate stimulus control."—J. Arbit. 


7809. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. The effect 
on object-quality learning of doubling the number 
of test periods per day. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 55, 
31-33.—"Doubling the number of test sessions each 
day does not significantly affect the course of object- 
quality discrimination learning in the rhesus monkey. 
This was discussed as being of considerable impor- 
tance when surgical or pharmacological treatment is 
expected to produce lethal or crippling effects within 
a period of a few weeks or in those cases where the 
nature of the variable involves daily catching of the 
animal."—C. К. Bishop. 


7810. Myers, Jerome L. (U. Wisconsin) The 
effects of delay of reinforcement upon an operant 
discrimination in the pigeon. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 363-368.—In Experiment I found that a change in 
the delay condition did not affect the learned discrim- 
ination, In Experiment II, a discrimination-reversal 
problem, found a decrease in trials to criterion when 
Ss showed differential pecking behavior during the 
delay interval. When delay conditions were altered 
the differential behavior dropped out and reversal sets 
were impaired. Concluded that differential cues are 
not always necessary for delayed reward learning. 
ahe cel ae of the task is an important variable — 

‚ Arbit. 


D 7811. Naito, Toru. (Kwansei Gakuin U.) Serial- 
ization of salivary conditioned reflexes in human 
subjects. Jap. psychol. Res., 1958, 5, 51—63.—Serial- 
ization effects in salivary conditioned reflexes were 
studied in human Ss under various conditions. It 
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found that: (a) when only the first of the CS 
les (tone, light, and tactile) was presented in test 
ation, the whole original CR series appeared; 
similar results were obtained when only one of 
the CSs was applied as a substitute for other CSs; 
(с) when the order of the stimulus presentation was 
changed, the serialization effect was found inconsistent 
4 types of response series were classified; and 
(d) the same effect was obscured if the time intervals 
between the CSs were varied. 19 геѓегепсеѕ.—5. 


7812. Newbrough, J. R. (U. Utah) Interaction 
between total stimulus information and specific 
stimulus information in visual recognition. J. exp. 
^sychol., 1958, 55, 297-301.—The study was designed 
to investigate the interaction among stimuli within 
| опе condition and between total stimulus information 
(Iu) and specific stimulus information (1,,) values. 
‘Found that the stimuli within a specific condition do 
mot apparently interact. There was a significant Iys 
— I interaction. There is a linear relationship be- 
_ tween the responses to a constant I,, value and vary- 
—ing I4, values.—J. Arbit. 
| _ 7813. Newman, Slater E. & Saltz, Eli. (North 
‘Carolina State Coll.) Isolation effects: Stimulus 
| and response generalization as explanatory con- 
C cepts. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 467—472.—This 
C study examined the extent to which the concepts of 
stimulus and response generalization can be used to 
predict isolation phenomena in serial learning. 4 
^ - predictions based upon these concepts were evaluated. 
Only 2 of these predictions were confirmed. It was 
"concluded that these concepts may not be adequate to 
4 ort for the effects of isolation, 22 references.— 
« Arbit, 


— — 7814. Norton, Fay-Tyler M. The effect of age, 
hunger, and forgetting upon incidental learning. 
— Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2164-2165,—Abstract. 


7815. Nystrom, Charles O., Morin, В. E, & 
Grant, D. A. Transfer effects between automati- 
 СаШу-расей training schedules in a perceptual 
motor task. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 55, 9-17.—“Ss 
T Were given four 25-trial blocks of automatically-paced 
(AP) or self-paced (SP) training on a perceptual 
“Motor task that called for a rapid succession of re- 
Sponses to temporally discrete visual patterns." The 
Tésults were: (a) testing for transfer under SP con- 
ons, the AP group performed poorer than the SP 
oup on initial test trials, but was better on the last 
| blocks of transfer trial. The AP group performed 
ficantly better on the SP transfer test than did 
SP group. (b) Testing for transfer under AP 
ditions, the SP group performed poorer than the 
= group on the initial trials, but better on the last 
S of trials, The differences were not signifi- 
Suggestions are offered for the results obtained. 
- Bishop. 
816. O'Connor, N., & Claridge, G. S. A "Crespi 
in male imbeciles. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 
.— To test the effects on performance of an 
hange in incentive level 40 male imbeciles were 
ited to one of 4 incentive pattern groups and 
‘a simple dexterity task. All groups had been 
ly matched on the basis of their scores on 2 
Of this task. Groups given the incentive (en- 
ent) from the beginning of learning sepa- 
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rated significantly from those receiving no incentive. 
When one of the latter groups was given an incentive 
its performance increase showed the typical Crespi 
type "elation" effect. The effect was a group trend 
rather than a response typical of all Ss. 16 references, 
—C. M. Franks. 


7817. Okamoto, Natsuki, & Okuno, Shigeo. 
(Kyoto Gakugei Coll.) Transposition with multi- 
dimensional stimuli in young children. Jap. psy- 
chol. Res., 1958, 5, 28-37.—Transpositional behavior 
with multidimensional stimuli was studied for 337 
children with ages 3-7 to 7-6. Under condition S, only 
size was changed, under conditions C and F both size 
and either color or form were varied, and under 
condition M all dimensions of size, color, and form 
were changed. In training, either smaller or larger 
stimulus out of 2 stimuli was rewarded. In test, a new 
stimulus was presented together with a median size 
stimulus used in training. Results indicated that: 
(a) relative choices with respect to size increased 
with age; (b) the more the number of the stimulus 
dimensions was changed, the less often relative re- 
sponses occurred; (c) the training task was more 
difficult for older Ss; and (d) under condition. M 
younger Ss who made less errors in training re- 
sponded absolutely in testing, while those who made 
more errors responded relatively but this difference 
was not clear in older children. 20 references.—S. 
Twahara. 


7818. Parducci, Allen, & Knopf, Norton B. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Retroactive facilitation 
when new responses have been learned to old . 
stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 426428.—"“The 
traditional retroaction-paradigm was employed with 
identity of original and interpolated stimuli and three 
degrees of similarity of response. . . . Retention was 
best under the condition of highest response-similarity, 
and retroactive facilitation was found under this con- 
dition."—R. Н. Waters. 


7819. Payne, R. B. (Arctic Aeromedical Labora- 
tory) An extension of Hullian theory to response 
decrements resulting from drugs. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 55, 342-346.—A review of 2 previous studies 
and the addition of a third which show how the effects 
of depressant drugs upon learned behavior may be 
explained in terms of the Hullian constructs of re- 
action potential and reaction threshold.—J. Arbit. 


7820. Peairs, Richard Hope. Development and 
analysis of retroactive inhibition in retention of 
meaningful connected verbal stimulus material. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 369.—Abstract. p 


7821. Prokasy, William F., Jr., Grant, David A., 
& Myers, Nancy A. (U. Wisconsin) Eyelid con- 
ditioning as a function of unconditioned stimulus 
intensity and intertrial interval. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 55, 242-246.—“An experiment was designed to 
investigate the effects of four levels of UCS intensity. 
and three levels of intertrial interval upon the acquisi- 
tion and extinction of conditioned eyelid responses 
(N —120). In general, as UCS intensity increased 
and as intertrial interval lengthened, percentage fre- 
quency of CR's also increased. There was some sug- 
gestion of an interaction with high intensities and 
short intervals resulting in a slightly lower level of . 
responding."—J. Arbit. Я * 
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7822, Quay, Herbert Callister. The effect of 
verbal reinforcement on the recall of early mem- 
ories. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1118-1119.— 
Abstract. 

7823. Reese, Hayne Waring. Transfer to a dis- 
crimination task as a function of amount of stim- 
ulus pretraining and similarity of stimulus names. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2387-2388.—Abstract. 

7824, Restle, Frank. Toward a quantitative de- 
scription of learning set data. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 
65, 77-91.—Using a discriminative learning for a 
basis a theory of the formation and operation of 
“learning sets” in monkeys is proposed with the major 
emphasis on the cue value of rewards. Development 
of a quantitative framework for learning sets treats 
with the following performance variables: relative 
weight of the abstract cues (present on all trials, con- 
sistently reinforced, and remaining constant when 
stimulus objects are changed), relative weight of con- 
crete differential cues (size, color, shape, etc. which 
are consistently reinforced for a given problem), and 
the validity of the concrete differential cues, Criticism 
of the deduced equations and plausible questions still 
to be answered are offered.—C. K. Bishop. 

7825. Reynolds, William F. (Iowa State U.) 
Acquisition and extinction of the conditioned eye- 
lid response following partial and continuous re- 
inforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 335-341.— 
"The continuous-reinforcement schedule produced a 
significantly higher level of response during condi- 
tioning trials than the partial-reinforcement schedule. 
"The same result was obtained when the two reinforce- 
ment conditions were compared in terms of number 
of reinforced trials. . . . Partial-reinforcement Ss ex- 
tinguished with the UCS present, maintained a con- 
sistently higher level of response than those extin- 
guished without the UCS."—J. Arbit. 

7826. Rosenberg, Sheldon. Motivation, set, and 
number of trials in intentional and incidental 
learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 887.—Ab- 
stract. 


7827. Rosenstein, Alvin Jay. The effects of 
stress on serial learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 1127-1128.—A bstract. 


7828. Rutman, Irvin Daniel The effects of 
failure on negative transfer of training. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 887-888.—Abstract. 


7829. Rychlak, Joseph F. (Florida State U.) 
Task-influence and the stability of generalized ex- 
pectancies. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 459—462.— 
Studied the stability of generalized expectancies 
(GEs) developed under 2 pretraining conditions and 
with differing frequencies of past reinforcement. 
When frequency and value of reinforcement are con- 
stant GE stabilization is an increasing function of the 
number of different tasks reinforced. There is a 
limited GE for success, specific to the experimental 
procedure, but generalizing from task to task.—J. 
Arbit. 

7830. Santos, John Francis, Jr. The influence 
of amount and kind of training on the acquisition 
and extinction of escape and avoidance responses. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2166-2167.—A bstract. 


7831. Sasaki, Masanobu. (Tokyo U.) Shirone- 
zumi no shima-benbetsu gakushü ni okeru tegakari 
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теігубѕеі no kakutoku. [Acquired distinctiveness 
of cues in the pattern discrimination learning in the 
white rat.] Annu, anim. Psychol, Tokyo, 1958, 8, 
27-36.—With a Lashley's jumping stand, rats were 
trained in a stripe pattern discrimination in which 
the stripes were varied in the direction and the width. 
The following conclusions were made: "The rats 
learned to respond to the relevant stimulus dimension. 
It is doubtful whether the rats learned to ignore the 
irrelevant dimension, but it is likely that it might 
have possessed certain distinctiveness as a cue." 
English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 

7832. Saul, Ezra V. Immediate and delayed 
recognition of geometric form. J. gen. Psychol., 
1956, 55, 163-171.— The results did not confirm clas- 
sical Gestalt theory but were functions of the oppor- 
tunity given to the Ss to select variants in given 
directions. The data did not demonstrate a progres- 
sive change in error tendencies through time. It is 
argued that perception and retention of geometric 
form are unique resultants of the experimental condi- 
tions and procedures.—C. K. Bishop. 

7833. Scheflen, Norma Adnee. Semantic condi- 
tioning and anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
369.—Abstract. 

7834, Schnitzer, Samuel Bernard. The effects of 
reserpine and hexamethonium on the acquisition 
and extinction of approach, escape, and avoidance 
responses in dogs. Dissertation Abstr., 19, 1455- 
1456.—Abstract. 

7835. Schwartz, Marvin. (USN School Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Conditioned-stimulus 
variables in avoidance learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 55, 347-351.—Using rats in a shuttlebox avoid- 
ance study concluded “(a) Avoidance response 
strength is greater if the change in CS energy is 
greater, irrespective of the rate or direction of the 
change. (b) The response required of S and the 
training procedure are probably of greater importance 
in determining performance differences than are dif- 
ferences due to the direction of change in CS energy. 
(c) In a ‘shuttlebox, avoidance response strength is 
greater with a 6-sec. CS-UCS interval than with a 
3-sec. interval."—J. Arbit. 

7836. Shafer, James Nicholas. An analysis of 
the stimulus trace and secondary reinforcement in 
discrimination learning in the white rat. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 1826-1827.—Abbstract. 


7837. Shepard, Roger N. (Harvard U.) Stim- 
ulus and response generalization: Tests of a model 
relating generalization to distance in psychological 
space. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 509-523.—3 orig- 
inal experiments and a re-analysis of one previously 
carried out on the learning of paired associates arc 
used to test the basic assumptions of a stochastic 
model relating generalization to psychological dis- 
tance, where distance is defined in terms of a set of 
metric axioms. 32 references.—J. Arbit. 

7838. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) Diagram- 
ming schedules of reinforcement. P exp. Sm 
Behav., 1958, 1, 67-68.— Presents diagrams and dis- 
cussion of 20 reinforcement schedules.—J. Arbit. 

7839. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) Reinforce- 
ment today. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 94-909.— 
The discovery of facts and practices concerning rein- 
forcement in the past 25 years "have increased our 
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power to predict and control behavior and in so doing 
have left no doubt of their reality and importance.” 
In the acquisition of a bowling response in pigeons 3 
points are relevant: (a) The temporal relationships 
between behavior and reinforcement are very impor- 
tant. (b) Behavior was set up through successive 
approximations. (c) Behavior gradual “shapes up” 
by “reinforcing crude approximations of the final 
topography instead of waiting for the complete re- 
sponse.” The maintenance of behavior through var- 
ious schedules of reinforcement is discussed. “The 
world in which man lives may be regarded as an 
extraordinarily complex set of positive and negative 
reinforcing contingencies. . . . In any social situation 
we must discover who is reinforcing whom with what 
and to what effect.” The modern study of reinforce- 
ment is: (a) difficult and relatively expensive; (b) 
usually single-organism research, in which a statistical 
program is “unnecessary” and “wrong”; (c) not the- 
oretical. ‘The new principles and methods of analysis 
which are emerging from the study of reinforcement 
may prove to be among the most productive social in- 
struments of the twentieth century.”—S. J. Lachman. 

7840. Solley, Charles M. Problem solving dif- 
ficulty as a function of deviation of “meaning” of 
physical cues from expected “meaning.” J. gen. 
Psychol, 1957, 57, 165-171.—"It was hypothesized 
that to the degree that the ‘meanings’ of classes of 
stimulus cues deviated from expected ‘meanings,’ in a 
box transfer problem, the problem would become more 
difficult to work with. Taking the interrelationship 
words denoting aspects of cue properties such as size, 
brightness, and weight found in an unpublished factor 
analysis by Osgood and Suci, E varied the combina- 
tions of those cue properties so that the obtained 
relationship deviated more and more from the ex- 
pected. Two-size, two-brightness, and two-weight 
orderings in stacking the boxes formed a 2 by 2 by 2 
factorial design. Results substantiated the hypothesis 
in general though the measure of difficulty affected 
was dependent upon specific classes of stimulus char- 
acteristics being manipulated. The results were re- 
lated to other experimental findings and discussed in 
terms of implications for future research."—C. K. 
Bishop. 

7841. Spence, K. W., Haggard, D. F., & Ross, 
L. E. (lowa State U.) UCS intensity and the 
associative (habit) strength of the eyelid CR. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 404—411.—In 2 experiments 
with classical aversive (eyelid) conditioning found 
that with drive level equated performance was a func- 
tion of the intensity of the UCS occurring on the 
reinforced trials, This finding was interpreted as 
Supporting a reinforcement type of learning theory 
Since cessation of a strong UCS provides greater re- 
inforcement than cessation of a weak UCS.—J. Arbit. 


7842. Spence, Kenneth W. (Iowa State U.) A 
theory of emotionally based drive (D) and its rela- 
tion to performance in simple learning situations. 
Amer, Psychologist, 1958, 13, 131-141.—In a series of 
experiments at the University of Iowa concerning the 
Tole of aversive motivational factors in learning situa- 
tions, degree of motivation was estimated in terms of 

Performance on a so-called scale of emotional re- 
Sponsiveness or manifest anxiety." These experi- 
ments have aroused considerable and also "not infre- 
Quent critical reactions.” In part these criticisms 
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"reflect a serious lack of understanding of the struc- 
ture and purpose of the basic theoretical framework 
underlying the experiments. . . . One of the purposes 
of this paper is to provide a more systematic presenta- 
tion of our basic theory." A diagram representing a 
portion of the theoretical schema relevant to data for 
classical conditioning and specifying classes of inde- 
pendent variables, intervening variables, and depend- 
ent variables is provided. “Тһе theory takes its start 
from Hull's basic assumption that the excitatory po- 
tential, E, determining the strength of a response is a 
multiplicative function of a learning factor, H, and a 
generalized drive factor, D, ie, EH XD." On 
the basis of analogy with overt reflexes a number of 
properties that could be assigned to the hypothetical 
response mechanism proposed are indicated. Experi- 
mental evidence relating to the theory is presented and 
discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

7843. Staats, Arthur W., & Staats, Carolyn K. 
Attitudes established by classical conditioning. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1958, 57, 37-40.—‘2 experi- 
ments were conducted to test the hypothesis that atti- 
tude responses elicited by a word can be conditioned 
to a contiguously presented socially significant verbal 
stimulus. . . . In Experiment I, one national name 
was paired with positive evaluative meaning and 
another was paired with negative evaluative meaning. 
In Experiment II, familiar masculine names were 
used. In each experiment there was significant evi- 
dence that meaning responses had been conditioned to 
the names without Ss’ awareness."—4. S. Tamkin. 


7844. Staats, Arthur W., Staats, Carolyn K., & 
Biggs, Donald A. (Arizona State Coll.) Meaning 
of verbal stimuli changed by conditioning. Amer. 
J. Psychol. 1958, 71, 429-431.—It is demonstrated 
that the judged affective tone of a given word can be 
modified in a conditioning type of situation in which 
the word is presented as a CS and is followed by a 
word of positive or negative affective value as the US. 
—R. H. Waters. 

7845. Staats, Sara Rader. The effect of relative 
difficulty of tasks on transfer in a verbal learning 
situation. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 370.—Ab- 
stract. 


7846. Stockbridge, H. C. W., & Chambers, B. 
(Ministry of Supply, United Kingdom) Aiming, 
transfer of training, and knowledge of results. J. 
appl. Psychol. 1958, 42, 148-153.—“A minimum of 
knowledge of results is necessary for learning. The 
effect of additional knowledge of results on learning 
to aim at moving targets using a synthetic trainer is 
described. Thirty Ss were tested for two half-hourly 
periods on each of 10 days. Fifteen of these Ss re- 
ceived random intermittent knowledge of results for 
the first five days only. Analysis of the results showed 
that there were significant differences between the 
groups towards the end of the training period but 
these differences were no longer significant when the 
additional knowledge of results was removed."— 
P. Ash. 


7847. Storms, Lowell H. (U. London) Appar- 
ent backward association: A situational effect. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 390-395.—Experiment 0} 
showed that inferred backward associations among 
words may act as mediating links in the facilitation 
of paired-associate learning. Ss recalled the facilitat- 
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ing associations significantly more frequently in the 
sequence of their being encountered in the experiment 
as contrasted with the sequence of high associative 
strength in the norms. This led to the hypothesis 
of a recency effect contaminating the results, Experi- 
ment II concluded that the augmentation of associa- 
tive strength by recent elicitation of the response mem- 
bers may produce apparent backward associations as 
artifacts. 18 references.—J. Arbit. 

7848. Swift, Carolyn F., & Wike, Edward L. A 
test of Spence’s theory of incentive motivation. 
Psychol. Rec. 1958, 8, 21-25.—2 implications of 
Spence’s theory of incentive motivation were tested 
using 4 groups of rats and a runway apparatus. 
Groups 1 and 2 had 51 and 9 direct feeding experi- 
ences respectively in the runway goal box, while 
Groups 3 and 4 had the same number of direct feed- 
ings in a dissimilar goal box. Following this training 
designed to condition гє, all animals had 6 rewarded 
trials in the runway, terminating at the runway goal 
box. The hypothesis that K is a function of the num- 
ber of classical conditioning trials was not substan- 
tiated, Some support was found for the second hy- 
pothesis that K is greater when conditioning occurs 
in a goal box which is similar to the rest of the run- 
way, since animals in Groups 1 and 2 had shorter 
latencies than those in Groups 3 and 4 on the third 
day of testing. Тһе inferior performance of Groups 
1 and 2 on the initial test trial was attributed to the 
failure of the animals to discriminate the starting box 
from the goal box, which lead to responses which were 
incompatible with running.—S. С. Ratner, 


7849, Szekely, Lajos. Souvenir-écran en tant 
que pressentiment réalisé. [Memory-screen is real- 
ized presentiment.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 
22, 223-230,—A patient's conviction of having known 
something before it happened can be explained by 
the fact that he had later forgotten a fact once known. 
Excessively strong narcissistic resistance prevented 
his suppressing the distortion of the memory.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


7850. Taylor, Janet A. The effects of anxiety 
level and psychological stress on verbal learning. 
J. abnorm, soc, Psychol., 1958, 57, 55-60.—“It was 
predicted that under neutral conditions high anxiety 
(high drive) Ss would exhibit a performance su- 
perior to that of low anxiety (low drive) Ss on a 
paired-associate learning task with minimal intratask 
interference but that under conditions of psychological 
stress (report of inadequate prior performance) high 
anxiety Ss, due to the greater arousal of interfering 
extratask responses, would no longer exhibit the su- 
periority found under neutral conditions. Results 
indicated that while the high anxiety Ss under neutral 
instructions were significantly superior to the low 
anxious, as predicted, and the Ss operating under 
stress were inferior to their neutral controls, the 
predicted interaction between anxiety level and stress 
was not found,.”—A, S. Tamkin, 


7851. Thompson, Myrthalyne Caroline. A study 
of the effects of prenatal doses of phenobarbital 
on the learning behavior of rat progeny. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 2167.—Abstract. 

7852. Thompson, Robert. (Southeast Louisiana 
Hosp.) The effects of degree of learning and prob- 
lem difficulty on perseveration. J, exp. Psychol., 
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1958, 55, 496-500—‘This study aimed to determine 
the relative effects of the level of learning and the 
difficulty of the problem on perseveration time in rats. 
The results of Exp. I suggest that PT increases early 
in practice and is then followed by a decrease with 
further practice. In Exp. II, PT was found to in- 
crease with the difficulty of the problem."—J. Arbit. 

7853. Thompson, Robert; Haravey, Francois; 
Pennington, Dempsey F., Smith, James, Jr., Gan- 
non, Donald, & Stockwell, Frederick. An analy- 
sis of the differential effects of ECS on memory 
in young and adult rats. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 
12, 83-96.—For learning and for retention trials 2- 
choice brightness discrimination was used in 4 ex- 
periments; I. When ECS followed learning, errors on 
retention trials decreased with age, for rats 30, 40, 
and 50 days old. II. ECS had no different memory 
effect on rats raised in darkness (from their 8th to 
65th day) than on light-reared controls. III. ECS 
after bilateral thyroparathyroidectomy produced no 
difference in retention. IV. After extirpation of cor- 
tical areas rats showed greater memory loss following 
ECS than normals. ECS may produce a greater de- 
ficit in young rats' memory because of fewer func- 
Hou neurons in the brain. 24 references.—R, Davi- 

оп, 

7854. Thune, Leland E. (Vanderbilt U.) Re- 
productive interference following “appropriate” 
and “inappropriate” warm-up activities. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1958, 55, 535-542.—3 groups partially 
learned 2 related paired-associate lists and differed 
in the amount and type of figure-guessing warm-up 
practice prior to relearning the original list. Warm- 
up practice within the context in which the original 
list was learned facilitated its relearning. Warm-up 
practice within the context of the interpolated list 
facilitated all trials after the first 2, Warm-up effect 
has peripheral and central components with the pe- 
ripheral more transitory in its effect.—J. Arbit. 

7855. Uehling, Barbara Staner. Frequency of 
associations and similarity of meaning. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 1828-1829.— Abstract. 

7856. Vance, _ Forrest Leslie. Production of 
learnable drive in the white rat by exposure to in- 
accessible food. Dissertation Absir., 1959, 19, 2168- 
2169.—Abstract. 


7857. Walker, Edward L. Action decrement 
and its relation to learning. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 
129-142.—Contrary to the usual interpretation of re- 
active inhibition and stimulus satiation as being 
negatively related to learning, it is proposed that 
these 2 terms, conjointly labelled action decrement, 
are positively related. “Action decrement represents 
a trace of the perseverative consolidation process, that 
it is positively related to learning, at least in some 
instances, and that one can expect operations which 
produce rapid learning to produce great decrements.” 
A verbal model is presented which has the poten- 
tiality of becoming either deductive, neurophysiologi- 
cal, or mathematical. Empirical evidence treats with 
duration of action decrement and effect of reward, 
motivation and alternation, amount of decrement and 
ease of learning, stimulus trace and perseverative con- 
solidation.—C. K. Bishop. 


‚ 7858. Wegner, Norma, & Zeaman, D. Team and 
individual performances on a motor learning task. 


766 


n 
т. Psychol. 1956, 55, 127-142.—"The perform- 
‘ances of groups of two and four Ss, run as aggregate 
‘organisms (teams) on the pursuit rotor task, were 
compared with the performance of single individuals 
оп the same task. It was found that, throughout 
learning, the larger the team, the better the perform- 
—ance and the greater the variability. High positive 
"transfer was observed after change from the team to 
T alone conditions and alone to team conditions. The 
"results were briefly discussed in relation to social 
T facilitation, guidance, S-R generalization, leadership, 
“motor learning theory, and cooperative problem-solv- 
_ ing.” 38 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

— 7859. Weiss, Robert Lewis. The role of associa- 
_ tion value and experimentally produced familiarity 
іп paired associate learning. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 579-580.—Abstract. 


— 7860. Weissman, Albert. Behavior under some 
‘discriminative paradigms within a temporally de- 
fined framework of reinforcement schedules. Dis- 
| Sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 370.—Abstract. 


7861. Winnick, Wilma A. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing) Transfer of set in incidental learning. Amer. 
. Psychol, 1958, 71, 399-403.—“One group of Ss 
Was exposed to incidental learning . . . of material 
‘Similar to that previously learned . . . a second group 
|... to incidental learning . . . of material different 
‘from that previously learned." The prediction of 
“More learning by the first group, on the basis of a 
transfer of set, no difference in recognitive scores 
were found—R. H. Waters. 


_ 7862. Witzig, James S. A study of the com- 
arative effect on retention of mythological and 
actual prose. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 55, 173-187.— 
То test Jung's concept of the archtype, myths were 
"experimentally examined on college students. 4 types 
3 Of material were used, 2 based on myths and 2 on 
ў factual prose, and these were equated as nearly as 
1 Коше for meaningfulness, emotional tone, vocabu- 

lary, ease of reading, and understanding. Retention 
Was measured for immediate recall, one week later, 
and One year later. Some selected results were: no 
‘Significant correlation with intelligence, the first 
presented selection got significantly lower scores than 
‘the latter 3 no difference in interest between myths 
“and factual selections, women scored higher than men 
Lon all selections, women showed less difference be- 
" tWeen means of myths and factual prose than men. It 
15 felt that the study lends support to Jung’s concept 
| of the psychological archtype.—C. К. Bishop. 


‚ 7863. Zeaman, David, & Wegner, Norma. A 
*urther test of the role of drive reduction in human 
Cardiac conditioning. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 125-133. 
ms tested the hypothesis that the form of a cardiac 
X is determined by the action of the heart at the 
int of shock termination (drive reduction). Con- 
ary to expectation, 2 groups of 15 human Ss were 
paroned with very long (15 sec.) and very short 

Sec.) shocks. A correlational analysis of the 
from experiments with 0.1, 2, 6, and 15-sec. 
S showed that it was the maximum amplitude 
е UR rather than the heart rate at shock-off that 
S related to the form of the CR. These results are 
@nsistent with the view that drive reduction plays 
€ in the classical conditioning of this autonomic 
e. —R. W. Husband. 
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7864. Zeigler, Harris Philip. Observing re- 
sponses and discrimination learning set in the 
pigeon. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1840-1841.— 
Abstract. 


7865. Zimmerman, Donald Wilson. Sustained 
performance based on secondary reinforcement: 
An improved method with added controls. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1129.—Abstract. 


7866. Zimmermann, Robert Ramon. Analysis 
of discrimination learning in infant rhesus mon- 
keys. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1841-1842.—Ab- 
stract. 


(See also Abstracts 7238, 7326, 7423, 7437, 7447, 
7479, 7538, 7587, 7612, 7869, 7912, 7940, 8074, 
8079, 8635, 8694, 8704, 8709, 8808, 9075, 9107, 
9165, 9174) 


"THINKING & IMAGINATION 


7867. Brunk, L., Collister, E. G., Swift, Carolyn, 
& Stayton S. (U. Kansas) A correlational study 
of two reasoning problems. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 236-241.—"A theory of reasoning proficiency is 
advanced, and conditions are hypothesized which 
would make for high proficiency correlations between 
two problems. The correlation was found as pre- 
dicted." Several conditions which lower this correla- 
tion are noted and it is suggested that these experi- 
mental conditions be studied as distinguishing char- 
acteristics of reasoning when difficult problems are 
involved.—J. Arbit. - 


7868. Cofer, Charles N. Reasoning as an as- 
sociative process: II. The role of verbal responses 
in problem solving. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 57, 55- 
68.—A description of some investigations of verbal 
processes and problem solving followed by a discus- 
sion of mediational processes in human behavior. 
There is a specification of verbal processes in prob- 
lem solving with the latter separated into 3 steps: 
recognition of and orientation to the problem, produc- 
tion of relevant material or the elaboration of alterna- 
tive hypotheses, judgment and verification, Lastly, 
some general remarks are made about the verbal con- 
trol of behavior. 55 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


7869. Corlis, Leming Bassett. A study of place 
vs. response behavior, learning and reasoning in 
the white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1124.— 
Abstract. 


7870. Dement, William, & Wolpert, Edward A. 
(U. Chicago) The relation of eye movements, 
body motility, and external stimuli to dream con- 
tent. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 55, 543-553.—The 
amount of observed eye movement was related to the 
degree of participation of Ss in the events of the 
dreams. The last eye movement before awakening 
corresponded in direction to the last reported fixation 
of the dreamer. Certain external and internal stimuli 
did not influence the dream content. The course of 
time in the dream was comparable to the time elapsing 
for that activity while awake. The implications of 
these findings are discussed. 15 references—J. Arbit. 

7871. Earl, Robert William. Problem solving 
and motor skill behaviors under conditions of 
free-choice. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 576-577. 
—Abstract. 
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7872. Engen, Trygg; Levy, Nissim, & Schlos- 
berg, Harold. (Brown U.) The dimensional 
analysis of a new series of facial expressions. J. 
exp. Psychol. 1958, 55, 454-458.—Ss rated pictures 
on a 9-point scale for each of Schlosberg's 3 dimen- 
sions: Pleasantness-Unpleasantness, Attention-Rejec- 
tion, and Sleep-Tension. P-U was judged most con- 
sistently followed by S-T and A-R. There appeared 
to be no practice or transfer effect from one dimen- 
sion to another, Restricting the range of pictures in 
a series increased the variability of judgments. This 
later seems to account for the high reliability in this 
study and the low reliabilities for the S-T dimension 
in previous work.—J. Arbit. 


7873. Glanzer, Murray; Glaser, Robert, & Rich- 
lin, Milton. Development of a test battery for 
study of age-related changes in intellectual and 
perceptual abilities. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1958, No. 56-138. 24 p.—A battery was constructed 
to measure age-related changes in behavior relevant 
to skilled performance of air force officers. The bat- 
tery was administered to 544 flying officers. Of the 
14 tests in the battery the scores on 8 indicated sig- 
nificant decrease with age. The size of the correla- 
tion coefficients, ranging between —.11 and — .33, 
did not, however, indicate major losses with age. It 
is suggested that more pronounced declines with age 
reported in previous studies may be the result of the 
use of tests that are not relevant to the life activities of 
the population tested. 


7874. Gormezano, Isidore, & Grant, David A. 
(U. Wisconsin) Progressive ambiguity in the at- 
tainment of concepts on the Wisconsin Card Sort- 
ing Test. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 621-627.—As 
ambiguity on one dimension of sorting increases, sub- 
sequent sorting on the second dimension becomes 
more difficult. "It was concluded that intermittent 
reinforcement probably plays a supplementary role 
in the superiority of reversal shifts over nonreversal 
shifts in concept formation, and that the mediational 
S-R theory is supported although noncontinuity in 
the learning of the implicit mediating responses re- 
quires further explanation."—J. Arbit. 


7875. Gutheil, Emil A. Dreams as an aid in 
evaluating ego strength. Amer, J. Psychother., 
1958, 12, 338-357.—'"'Dreams may help us to discover 
and evaluate weaknesses existing in the fabric of our 
personality, which, if improperly handled in therapy, 
or exposed to inordinate stresses of life, may interfere 
with or reduce the adaptive capacity of the individ- 
ual" Many examples are presented to illustrate the 
discussion.—L. N. Solomon. 


7876. Jones, Richard M. A model of transitional 
thought: Organization. Amer. Imago, 1958, 15, 
3-39.—4An attempt is made “to provide a theoretical 
base in the psychoanalytical theory of thinking for 
researches that employ negation instructions in their 
design." Negation is viewed "as (1) having no part 
in the primary process, (2) as functioning first in 
the transitional process of ideational binding, and 
later, at various levels of integration as (3) a 
strategic 'fixed apparatus' of the secondary process 
itself." 3 aspects of secondary process negation are 
discussed: differential anticipation, perspective-alter- 
nation, and imaginal leverage. Reference is made to 
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Bruner's A Study of Thinking (see 31: 582).—]W. 
A. Varvel. 

7877. Keehn, J. D. (American U. Beirut) A 
modified interpretation of Thurstone's flexibility 
of closure factor. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 215- 
222.—"A number of studies have demonstrated the 
similarity between tests defining Thurstone's flexi- 
bility of closure factor and tests of reasoning ability." 
The author questions the interpretation of this factor 
as involving "perceptual or conceptual reorganiza- 
tion in the Gestalt sense" holding that the factor can 
"be recognized simply as the ability to hold a par- 
ticular unfamiliar stimulus in mind long enough for 
it to interact with a subsequent stimulus." Research 
reported supports this view indirectly but "formal 
proof of the proposition by direct experimentation is 
still required."—J. C. Franklin. 

7878. Koch, Ehud. A study of conceptual be- 
havior with social and non-social stimuli. Dis- 
seriation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1438.—Abstract. 

7879. Maslow, A. H. (Brandeis U.) Emotional 
blocks to creativity. J. indiv. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
51-56.—The creativeness arising from the “uncon- 
scious” attracts the author’s attention. To stigmatize 
the “unconscious side of human nature” is obsolete. 
Voluntary regression appears to be a characteristic 
of healthy people. “А truly integrated person can be 
... both childish and mature."—4. R. Howard. 

7880. Mayrand, Fred R. An exploratory study 
of some processes of thinking with physically 
handicapped and non-physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2163-2164.— 
Abstract. 

7881. Mayzner, Mark S., & Tresselt, M. E. The 
effect of the competition and generalization of sets 
with respect to manifest anxiety. J. gen. Psychol., 
1956, 55, 241-247.—Due to the implications in Hull's 
theory toward “mental set" 3 variables were studied: 
(a) competing responses to the set response, (b) a 
generalization variable to provide a "set for solution" 
of any kind which could generalize to the final set 
problems, (c) an anxiety variable based on Taylor's 
anxiety inventory. The results showed: “(a) com- 
peting responses considerably weakened set behavior, 
(b) a generalized 'set for solution' of any kind can 

- strengthen set behavior by its concelling effect 
upon the competing responses, and (c) high drive 
(anxiety) strengthens set behavior only...in which 
competing responses are absent and the generaliza- 
tion factor is present."—C. К. Bishop. 

7882. Milton, George Alexander. The effects of 
sex-role identification upon problem-solving skill. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 871.—Abstract. 

7883. Newell, Allen; Shaw, J. C., & Simon, Her- 
bert A. Elements of a theory of human problem 
solving. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 151-166.—A de- 
scription of a theory of problem-solving in terms of 
information processes amenable for use in a digital 
computer, The postulates are: “A control system 
consisting of a number of memories, which contain 
symbolized information and are interconnected by 
various ordering relations; a number of primitive 
information processes, which operate on the informa- 
tion in the memories; a perfectly definite set of rules 
for combining these processes into whole programs 
of processing.” Examples are given of how processes 
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that occur in behavior can be realized out of elemen- 
tary information processes. The heuristic value of 
this theory is pertinent to theories of learning, per- 
ception, and concept formation.—C. K. Bishop. 
7884. Parukh, S. K. Knowledge of and knowl- 
edge about. J. Educ. Psychol. Baroda, 1958, 16, 
266-270.-—Knowledge about involves mechanical as- 
similation and hence understanding is not its outcome. 
Whereas, knowledge of implies the capacity to redis- 
cover for oneself the truth of a matter. Making the 
shift from knowledge of to knowledge about requires 
"an approach in which an individual is ready to meet 
any experience fully and spontaneously and thereby 
get a feel that is first hand objective knowledge." 
"This approach is based upon suggestions from "recent 
experiences in psychotherapeutic clinics.”—D. Lebo. 


7885. Pessel, Leopold. (Radio Corp. America, 
Camden, N. J.) The creative v. the factual mind. 
Personnel J., 1958, 37, 18-21.—When interviewing 
men to find those with better-than-average creative 
or inventive ability, 4 basic aspects of his mind are 
considered. Is the quality of the mind primarily fac- 
tual or expansive? What are its resources, its stock 
of mental associations? What is its potential, the 
nature and force of drive? What is its direction, 
which guideposts is the mind setting for itself? The 
answers may be found by discussing nontechnical or 
nonprofessional topics such as travel, hobbies, experi- 
ences, variety of subjects studied and reactions to 
failures.—M. B. Mitchell. 


7886. Shipley, Thorne. The horopter in eidetic 
subjects. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 171-175.—2 early 
Studies are examined to establish the shape of the 
horopter in eidetic individuals, It is concluded that 
no relationship between eidetic imagery and horopter 
bowing has yet been shown. The horopter bowing 
pattern for eidetic Ss does not differ from that of 
noneidetic Ss. That is, it particularly does not bow 
in an opposite manner." The suggestion is made 
that the horopter phenomena and eidetic imagery may 
be examined independently.—W. J. Meyer. 


7887. Solley, Charles M., & Snyder, Fred W. 
(The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) In- 
formation processing and problem solving. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 384-387.— Studied the relationships 
between discrimination, time required to solve jig- 
saw puzzles, and the number of pieces in the puzzle. 
Found that discrimination time is a linear function 
of the number of pieces in the puzzle, operates as if it 
Were additive within a puzzle, and log solution time 
is a linear function of the number of bits of informa- 
tion among the pieces of puzzles.—J. Arbit. 


7888. Taylor, Donald W., Berry, Paul C, & 
Block, Clifford H. (Yale U.) Does group par- 
ticipation when using brainstorming facilitate or 
ERE creative thinking. Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 
» 23-47.—"In an experiment designed to answer the 
HS question, twelve groups of four men each and 
Orty-eight individuals followed the four basic rules 
of brainstorming in attacking the same three problems 
in the same order. Upon completion of the experi- 
oe a table of random numbers was used to divide 
5 е forty-eight individual subjects into twelve nomi- 
S fees of four men each. The performance of 
is nominal group was then scored as though its 

embers had actually worked together. The achieve- 
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ment of these nominal groups thus provided a measure 
of the performance to be expected if group participa- 
tion neither facilitates nor inhibits creative thinking. 
When compared with that of the twelve nominal 
groups, the performance of the twelve real groups 
was found to be markedly inferior with respect to: 
(a) mean total number of ideas produced; (b) mean 
number of unique ideas produced; (c) three different 
measures which weighted the ideas produced differ- 
entially with respect to quality. To the extent that the 
results of the present experiment can be generalized, 
it must be concluded that group participation when 
using brainstorming inhibits creative thinking.” —V. 
M. Staudt, 

7889. Triantafyllou, Triantafyllos T. An ex- 
ploratory study of some processes of thinking with 
physically handicapped and non-physically handi- 
capped children. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2168. 
—Abstract. 

7890. Ullman, Montague. Dreams and arousal. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 222-242.—“The guard- 
ianship of sleep function assigned to dreams is not 
compatible with recent physiological findings con- 
cerning the nature and extent of dreaming. . . . What 
is referred to as a dream is actually an extended 
period of consciousness occurring during the lightest 
stage of sleep. It is associated with a terminal be- 
havioral effect which may be either that of awakening 
or returning to a deeper sleep. . . . The evidence cited 
indicates a close relationship between dreaming and 
the arousal processes.”—L. N. Solomon. 


7891. Ullman, Montague. Hypotheses on the 
biological roots of the dream. J. clin. exp. Psy- 
chopath., 1958, 19, 128-133.—Dreams may be regarded 
as complicated sensory stimuli occurring during sleep. 
They serve either in establishing waking conscious- 
ness or in return to sleep. Spanish and French sum- 
maries.—S. Kavruck. 


7892. Wallach, Michael A. On psychological 
similarity. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 103-116.—Con- 
sidering the ubiquity of psychological similarity in 
many areas of cognition research, a common pro- 
cedure, the transfer experiment, will unite them and 
so have the areas properly conceptualized in an in- 
tegrated manner. Secondly, 4 conceptions of psy- 
chological similarity are defined in terms of commorr 
environmental properties, common responses, pri- 
mary stimulation gradients, and assignment to a com- 
mon category. The last of these 4 definitions appears 
to be of greatest applicability. Experimental implica- 
tions are explored, and further work based on defining 
similarity in terms of assignment to a common cate- 
gory is proposed. 32 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


7893. Werner, Heinz, & Kaplan, Bernard. Sym- 
bolic mediation and organization of thought: An 
experimental approach by means of the line 
schematization technique. J. Psychol, 1957, 43, 
3-25.—Two series of experiments were run to study 
the nature of thinking attempting to get at funda- 
mentals apart from language itself. Ss were asked 
to express the meaning of a word, such as sad or gay, 
by means of linear media. These lines might be 
straight or curved, horizontal, vertical or diagonal, 
or might have designs, by which meaning is expressed. 
The authors feel the line medium is an excellent tool, 
as it is flexible, not conventionally limited, possesses 
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no right or wrong, and permits “rotation” from one 
type of thought to another.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also Abstracts 7230, 7305, 7444, 7627, 8028, 
8157, 8962, 9129) 


INTELLIGENCE 


7894, Burt, Cyril (University Coll) The in- 
heritance of mental ability. Amer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 1-15.—Arguments “from introspection, from 
biology, and from neurology" concerning the problem 
of individual differences in mental ability are cited. 
The specific independent abilities theory of Thorn- 
dike, the single general factor theory of Spearman, 
and the 2 factors of general and specific abilities are 
discussed. “In controversies about the facts of mental 
heredity most critics have tended to assume that the 
two causal agencies commonly discussed—heredity 
and environment—are not merely antithetical but 
mutually exclusive. . . . In point of fact, with a few 
rare exceptions, like eye color or serological differ- 
ences in the blood, every observable characteristic 
that geneticists have studied has proved to be the 
product of the joint action of both heredity and en- 
vironment. There are, in short, no such things as 
hereditary characters; there are only hereditary tend- 
encies.” It is to be regreted that so little progress 
has been made by psychologists in applying modern 
genetic methods to fundamental study in the nature- 
nurture area.—S, J, Lachman, 


7895. Burt, Cyril. L'hérédité de l'aptitude men- 
tale. [Inheritance of mental ability.] Travail hum., 
1958, 21, 1-18.—This is a review of literature on 
heredity versus environment of intelligence, special 
aptitudes, and personality traits. Authors cited range 
Írom Darwin and Mendel through Pearson and Mc- 
Dougall, up to very recent literature, He points out 
that there are so many unsolved problems that much 
future research is needed. He finally discusses social 
implications of conclusions, such as the constancy of 
the IQ.—R. W. Husband. 


7896, Ghosh, Satyanarayan. Determination of 
the time-limit for an intelligence test. J, Educ. Psy- 
chol., Baroda, 1958, 16, 282-286.—60 boys of Class 
VIII of a secondary school were used as Ss to de- 
termine the time limit of a group test of intelligence 
in Bengali. Criteria for a suitable time limit in- 
cluded allowing most testees to attempt all items, 
correlation of scores with those obtained after un- 
limited time, and no further improvement of failing 
scores with extra time. For this 66-item Bengali 
test the optimum time limit was found to be 27 min- 
utes.—D. Lebo. 


7897. Haggard, Ernest A. (U. Illinois) Social- 
ization, personality, and academic achievement in 
gifted children, Sch. Rev., 1957, 65, 388-414.—This 
18. а highly condensed report of a 5-year pattern of 
research studies made on 45 gifted children from 
Grade ÍII through Grade VII in the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School. The test and observa- 
tion data are interpreted in terms of personality differ- 
ences associated with differing. patternings of aca- 
demic aclfievement, sex differences, and'the attending 
social motivational pictures. Inferences relevant to 
educational practices are drawn. 20 references —T. 
E. Newland. 
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7898. Lienert, Gustav А. (Marburg/Lahn, Guten- 
bergstr. 18) Ein Formlegetest als Priifmittel der 
praktischen Intelligenz. [Figure assembly as test 
of practical intelligence.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1958, 5, 82-107.—The task of this test was to arrange 
4 geometrical pieces into 20 figures. This perform- 
ance test is suitable for group administration, its relia- 
bility and validity were established with a large num- 
ber of Ss, mainly trade school students, a parallel 
test to the original series was constructed according 
to the analysis of the results from the first test.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 


7899. McCord, William M., & Demerath, Nicho- 
las J., III. (Stanford U.) Negro versus white in- 
telligence: A continuing controversy. Harv. educ. 
Rev., 1958, 28, 120-135.—The argument of McGurk 
in support of the innate intellectual inferiority of the 
Negro as developed in the September 21, 1956 issue 
of U. S. News and World Report is examined criti- 
cally and the conclusion is found to be undemon- 
strated. Analysis of data of a new study of a 
Massachusetts sample of 562 white and 50 Negro 
boys, predominantly lower and middle class, revealed 
no significant differences in Kuhlman-Anderson test 
scores, Additionally, scores on Stanford-Binet of 217 
whites and 21 Negroes in the same group were not 
significantly different. All Ss attended urban, in- 
tegrated schools. In a further comparative study of 
30 matched pairs of Negroes and whites equated on 


the basis of social class, father’s occupation, na- j 


tionality, generation of entry to America, personality, 
and emotional climate of the home mo significant 
differences in intelligences appeared.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. а 


7900. Piéron, Н. Les différences individuelles 
et les conceptions génétiques en matiére d’intelli- 
gence. [Individual differences and genetic concepts 
of intelligence.] BINOP, 1958, 14, 71-81.—While 
it is easily recognized that individuals are endowed 
with varying probabilities of success, the basis of 
such differences is not well understood. The author 
voices his dissatisfaction with the gross opposition 
of “nature” versus “nurture,” emphasizing the com- 
plex interplay of hereditary and environmental fac- 
tors. Aptitudes may be said to be constitutional in 
the sense that at any given time they show the effects 
of experience upon the organism. Reference is made 
to experimental findings in genetic control of animal 
aptitude and investigation of development of human 
twins or siblings reared apart, with special attention 
to the work of Cyril Burt. The organism cannot be 
viewed as completely plastic and modifiable, yet it 
is the task of education to fully utilize each individ- 
ual’s potentiality.—F. M. Douglass, 


7901. Seeman, Melvin, The intellectual and the 
language of minorities. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 64, 
25-35.—40 interviews, with social scientists and hu- 
manists in a university setting, were conducted to 
determine how respondents deal with their identity 
as intellectuals. The dominant feature of these pro- 
tocols was the frequency and variety of minority-like 
responses. 5 specific mechanisms which are char- 
acteristic. of the language of traditional minority 
groups are developed and illustrated, Ina preliminary 
empirical test of adjustment to intellectual status, i.e., 
the use or rejection of these 5 categories of self-de- 
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scription is shown to be related to creativity, ie, to 
the performance of the intellectual role as such—R. 
M. Frumkin. 


7902. Shields, James. (Maudsley Hosp., London) 
Twins brought up apart. Eugen. Review, 1958, 50, 
115-123.—Through TV broadcasting, some 38 pairs 
of uniovular twins were added to the mounting group 
of twins reared apart and were studied in England 
and elsewhere. In intelligence the intra-pair correla- 
tion coefficients on 2 tests were .77 and .74, only 
slightly higher than Newman's .64 for Binet IQ. As 
to personality differences, kinds of separation mattered 
more than degree of separation, the more unlike the 
intra-pair environment, the more unlike the per- 
sonality. In 9 cases the poorer home produced the 
more neurotic child. However the general finding 


appears to be that uniovular twins often show strik- , 


ing similarity in important aspects of personality even 
when separated early and reared by mothers of differ- 
ent character. 18 references.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


7903. Steinbaum, Milton, & Kurk, M. (North- 
port, Long Island, N.Y.) Relationship between the 
Keystone visual skills tests with reading achieve- 
ment and intelligence. Amer. J. Optom., 1958, 35, 
173-181.—N = 100 fifth and sixth grade children with 
an IQ of 90 or over. The Ss were divided into 3 IQ 
groups, 90-110, 111-120, over 120; 3 corresponding 
categories were also obtained from the Keystone tests. 
The IQ was obtained from the school records. Def- 
inite positive correlations were found: "There is a 
tendency for high IQ groups to surpass low IQ groups 
in visual performance."—T. Shipley. 


7904. Tandon, R. K. Reasoning tests for adult 
scales. Educ. Psychol., Delhi, 1958, 5, 25-28.—Sub- 
tests of comprehensive reasoning and drawing in- 
ferences were included in a test of general mental 
abilities given to 120 university students. It was 
found that the former subtest had a zero correlation 
with the other subtests while the latter had correla- 
tions above the .05 level. It is suggested that in com- 
parison the drawing inferences subtest is a better 
measure of general intelligence than is the compre- 
hensive reasoning subtest.—H. Angelino. 


7905. Terman, Lewis M., & Oden, Melita H. 
Stanford U.) Genetic studies of genius. Vol. V. 
The gifted group at mid-life. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford Univer. Press, 1959. xiii, 187 p. $4.50.— 
Data obtained in the 1950-1955 follow-up of Terman's 
original (1921) group of 1528 children of Binet IQ 
of 140 and up are presented (see 22: 2080). Two 
introductory chapters review briefly the initial picture 
presented and the story 6 years later. Subsequent 
chapters include data on mortality, health, and general 
adjustment ; intellectual status at mid-life; schooling ; 
Careers ; avocational and other interests; political and 
Social attitudes; marriage, divorce, offspring; and an 
integrative summary, “The Fulfillment of Promise.” 
деа in the appendix are reproductions of the 
Orms used (except the one for developmental infor- 
RE on offspring and tlie Concept Mastery Test) : 
the 1950 general information, supplementary biograph- 
ical data, rate of reproduction, marital happiness, field 
Worker report, and the 1955 information blank. Con- 
Ies analysis and further interpretation of certain 
reported data are contemplated. 45 references.— 
- E, Newland. 
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` 7906. Tozer, A. Н. D., & Larwood, Н. J.C. (U. 
Liverpool) The change in intelligence test score 
of students between the beginning and end of 
their university courses. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1958, 28, 120-128.—Retest scores for a group of 124 
students showed a mean gain of 15 points over those | 
made on the same group intelligence test 3 or 4 years 
earlier. No significant difference in gain between 
men and women was noted, nor did the honors group 
exceed the pass degree graduates. Arts students did 
not gain significantly more than science and math- 
ematics students. Since the initial scores of the ex- 
perimental group at 19 years of age did not vary 
significantly from those made by a larger control 
group of university graduates who took the test at 22 
years of age, the observed gain was not due to con- 
tinued mental development with increasing age. The 
increment was of about the same magnitude as that 
noted on a retest after an interval of a few weeks, 
indicating a possible practice effect. 27 references,— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

7907. Walters, Richard H. The intelligence test 
performance of Maori children: A cross cultural 
study. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 107-114.— 
Maori children and New Zealand children were given 
the SRA form of Thurstone's Test of Primary Mental 
Abilities and a special nonverbal test battery. The 
Maori groups.did worse than the control on the non- 
verbal test than on the PMA. This finding raises 
some doubt on the effectiveness of nonverbal tests for 
the evaluation of mental ability of culturally handi- 
capped groups.—4. S. Tamkin. 

7908. Watts, Kathleen P. (U. Cambridge) In- 
telligence test performance from 11 to 18: A study 
of grammar school girls. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1958, 28, 112-119.—A ge and practice effects in intelli- 
gence test performance were demonstrated through 
the annual testing of groups of grammar school girls. 
Mean scores improved at each testing through at least 
7 testings, with no indication of any group having 
reached the maximum possible score at the end of 
the experiment. Age effects were found to persist 
throughout the experiment, although it appeared that 
practice accounted for. mòre of the improvement be- 
tween testings than did age.—R. C. Strassburger. _ 

7909. Whatley, Ruth G., & Plant, Walter T. The 
stability of W.I.S.C. IQ's for selected children. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 44, 165-167.—A child whose first 
aptitude test suggests retardation may be given guid- 
ance that has vast bearing on his future. It has been 
suggested that backward children may not have as 
much stability of IQ as do superior or average. In 
this case, 70 children suspected of having IQ on 
Wechsler less than 90 were retested, never less than a 
year later, median of 17 months intervening. Scores 
are shown to be as stable as with groups of other 
levels, 53 of the 70 remaining within 10 points,— 
R. W. Husband. 


(See also Abstracts 7173, 7256, 7606, 7609, 7988, 
8167, 8203, 8853, 8930, 8951) 
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7910. Adcock, C. J. The differentiation of 
temperament from personality. J, gen. Psychol., 
1957, 57, 103-112.— Temperament, defined in terms of - 
physiological influences (individual differences in 
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drive intensity, drives of energy or lethargy, and 
emotional lability) can be. differentiated from per- 
sonality through investigation of the following: use 
of standard psychological and physiological stimuli, 
correlating measures with personality traits, compara- 
tive life periods, factorial analysis of individuals, 
interracial factor studies, validation of prediction of 
race differences, twin studies, comparative studies, 
genetic differential, and clinical studies. Besides a 
general factor of drive and vigor, other important 
temperament factors are: emotional lability, asthenia, 
and kindliness.—C. К. Bishop. 


7911. Allen, Robert M., & Dallek, Jeffrey I. A 
normative study of the Edwards' Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 151-154.— This 
study is concerned with ascertaining the relationship 
between Edward's PPS standardization group mean 
raw and T scores and those obtained from a local 
group of 130 undergraduate students. The distribu- 
tion of the mean raw scores for the 16 PPS variables 
yielded 6 need-categories in which significant differ- 
ences between the 2 populations exist. However, 
these differences disappear when the raw scores are 
converted into T scores, All of the mean raw scores 
fall into the "average" category. The conclusions 
may be drawn that: the findings in the present study. 
support Edwards' norms, and the local undergraduate 
student sample does not differ significantly from the 
standardization group.—R. W. Husband. 


7912, Anderson, Darrell Edward. Personality 
variables and verbal conditioning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 1811.—Abstract. 


7913. Anzieu, Didier. L'implication de la per- 
sonnalité dans le jeu du róle. [Involvement of the 
personality in role-playing.] Travail hum., 1958, 21, 
141-146.—The author discusses 2 cases of failure of 
role-playing: one with pupils in a technical school 
and the other with business executives, He feels, 
attempting to analyze causes of this failure, that the 
method was too directive, that a lengthy nondirective 
approach is necessary to achieve more positive results 
from role-playing than straight instructional tech- 
niques might achieve—R. W. Husband, 


7914. Balint, Michael. (Coll. of Medicine, U. 
Cincinnati) Thrills and regressions. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1959, 148 p. $4.00. 
—A contribution to the typology of character is 
offered by this psychoanalyst, Two extreme types are 
isolated which are distinguished by their difference in 
object relationships: the philobat for whom objects 
are intrusions, who prefers empty spaces and wishes 
to be free of ties; the ocnophil who clings to objects 
and needs their support. Philobatism and ocnophilia, 
the implications of which are discussed, “are both 
secondary states developing . . . as reactions to the 
traumatic discovery of the separate existence of ob- 
jects. . . . the developments of instinctual aims— 
oral, anal, urethral, genital . . . and of relationship to 
objects—primary love, ocnophila and philobatism, 
narcissism, active adult love, etc.—are two separate 
processes though mutually influencing each other.”— 
J. Z. Elias. 


7915. Berger, Leslie. Interrelationships of au- 
tonomic and personality variables. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 566—567.—A bstract. 
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7916. Berman, Louis Arthur. The projective 
interpretation of early recollections. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2132.—Abstract. { 

7917. Bevan, William; Secord, Paul F., & Rich- 
ards, James M.- (Emory U.) Personalities in 
faces: V. Personal identification and the judgment 
of facial characteristics. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 
289-291.—An experimental “study was designed to 
determine if the tendency to reject, emulate, or iden- 
tify with an individual influences the perception of his 
physical appearance.” Essentially negative results 
suggest, among other possibilities, “that the peripheral 
stimulation processes associated with judgment of 
physiognomy are of such magnitude and stability that 
they, under most conditions, defy modification by 
central dynamics” or “that modes of perceiving facial 
characteristics are so thoroughly developed in the 
adult that the needs of individual personality have no 


effect upon them: perceptions made by the sophis- , 
tend to be objective.” —J. С. 


ticated organism 
Franklin. 


7918. Booth, E. G., Jr. (Grinnell Coll.) Рег- 
sonality traits of athletes as measured by the 
MMPI. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 
1958, 29, 127-138.—Athletes were engaged in team, 
individual, or combination of both types of sports, as 
well as nonathletes in the freshman and upper classes 
at Grinnell College were given the MMPI. The 
athletes were also rated as to being poor or good com- 
petitors. Nonathletes were found to score significantly 
higher on the Mf variable; freshmen ‘athletes, non- 
athletes, and upper class nonathletes: scored signifi- 
cantly higher in the anxiety (A) variable; upper class 
nonathletes scored significantly higher on social re- 
sponsibility (Re) than other categories. A group of 
22 items out of the 550 in the MMPI differentiate 
good and poor competitors.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 


7919. Burchinal, Lee G. Gardner, Bruce, & 
Hawkes, Glenn R. A suggested revision of norms 
for the Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment. 
Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 135-139.—“Data derived 
from the administration of the Rogers Test of Per- 
sonality Adjustment to a sample of 256 fifth grade 
children provided a basis for evaluating the norms 
given by Rogers in 1931. Rogers’ norms appeared to 
be inadequate for classifying children into low, av- 
erage, and high scoring categories for all the sub: 
scores of the test. The norms for the total scores are 
apparently still adequate." A new set of norms was 
proposed and discussed.—F. Costin. 


7920. Cabrer, Sebastian M. Exploration of be- 
havioral correlates of perseveration. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 1444:—Abstract. 


‚7921. Chickering, Arthur Wright. Self concept, 
ideal self concept, and achievement. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 164.—Abstract. 


7922. _Dunnette, Marvin D., Kirchner, Wayne К., 
& DeGidio, JoAnne. (Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Paul) Relations among 
scores on Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
California Psychological Inventory, and Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for an industrial sample. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 178-181.—The significant 
intercorrelations among scores on the EPPS, the CPI, 
and the SVIB are reported for a group of 102 salaried 
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employees of the 3M Company. Comparison of the 
CPI and EPPS scales generally shows correlations in 
the expected directions, and correlations between oc- 
cupational interests and personality variables make 
“good clinical sense."—P. Ash. 

7923. Endler, Norman Solomon. Conformity 
analyzed and related to personality. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 1114.—Abstract. 


7924. Harsh, Charles M., & Schrickel, H. G. 
(USN Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, Calif.) 
Personality development and assessment. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1959. v, 536 p. $6.75.—There 
are 2 main sections in this rather comprehensive over- 
view (see 24: 5116). In the first, personality devel- 
opment is considered as a sequence extending through- 
out life, and several chapters are devoted to the 
traditional periods or phases, such as adolescence and 
adulthood. In the second section the more important 
trends in personality theory are considered, and an 


"attempt is made to integrate the various theories and 


measurement techniques in the light of the data pre- 
sented earlier in the book. 25 pages references.— 
P. Shinkman. 


7925. Hartmann, Heinz. Ego psychology and 
the problem of adaptation. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1958. хі, 121 p. $3.00.— 
This classic essay is directly translated by David 
Rapaport from the original German, first published in 
1939 (see 13: 5159). Adaptation, the on-going proc- 
ess rooted in the biological structure, concerned with 
conflict situations and also with the conflict-free ego 
sphere, is an important problem in psychoanalytic ego 
psychology. The undifferentiated phase, conflict-free 
*go development, primary and secondary autonomy 
are concepts introduced. The role of endowment and 
inborn ego apparatuses and their adaptive nature are 
discussed, as well as integrative functions of the ego. 
A number of footnotes added to the English transla- 
tion by the author refer to developments of the sub- 
Jects dealt with subsequent to the original publication, 
110-item bibliography.—W. В. Hall. 


7926. Jackson, Douglas N., & Messick, Samuel. 
‘Content and style in personality assessment. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1958, 55, 243-252,—“It has been suggested 
that stylistic determinants, such as acquiescence, over- 
generalization, and a tendency to respond in a socially 
undesirable manner, as distinct from specific content, 
account for a large proportion of response variance on 
Some personality scales, particularly the California F 
scale, the MMPI, and the California Psychological 
Inventory, Research involving response style may 
Contribute to a more systematic measurement in per- 
Sonality and may pay off handsomely in helping to 
further the common ground between personality the- 


огу and personality assessment.” 60 references.— 
W. J. Meyer. 


7927. Kanwar, Usha. Social structure in au- 
‘thoritarian and  non-authoritarian personality. 
Educ. Psychol., Delhi, 1958, 5, 15-23.—2 studies are 
compared as to the accuracies and inaccuracies in 
Social perception between authoritarian and nonau- 
thoritarian individuals. The Delhi nonauthoritarians 
Were even less accurate than their Ohio state counter- 
Parts in social perception. Not a single nonauthori- 
tarian in the Delhi study showed up as either com- 
Pletely accurate or completely inaccurate in social 
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perception. Rather all fell between the accurate- 
inaccurate limits.—H. Angelino. 


7928. Karson, Samuel. (U. New Hampshire) 
Second-order personality factors and the MMPI. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 313-315.—The author lists 
the 16 PF factors which correlate with MMPI scales 
and vice versa. He hoped to show “that through the 
technique of factor analysis newer and perhaps more 
fruitful hypotheses concerning what the MMPI scales 
are measuring can be generated. The major conclu- 
sion reached was that the K, F and ? scales of the 
MMPI all appear to be measuring the second-order 
questionnaire factor of Anxiety-vs.-Dynamic Integra- 
tion.”—L, B. Heathers. 


7929. Katz, Irving Stanley. A study of the 
stability of the self-concept and its relationship to 
sociometric status and sociometric perception, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 877-878.—Abstract. 


7930. Kenny, Douglas T., & Ginsberg, Rose. 
Authoritarian submission attitudes, intolerance of 
ambiguity, and aggression. Canad. J, Psychol., 
1958, 12, 121-126.—A series of measures were ob- 
tained of authoritarian submission (AS), intolerance 
of ambiguity (IA), expressed aggression (EA), and 
aggression against nonconforming individuals (AN). 
4 hypotheses, derived from the repressed hostility | 
aspect of the authoritarian personality theory, were 
tested. Prediction of a positive relationship between 
AN and AS was confirmed. EA was not inversely 
related to either AS or to IA, nor was a positive 
relationship between AN and IA demonstrated for 
most of the measures. The findings indicate a need 
for reformulation of authoritarian personality theory. 
—R. Davidon. 


7931. Kinnane, John Francis. The relationship 
of personal adjustment to realism of expressed 
vocational preference. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 172.—Abstract. 


7932. London, Ivan D. The young East German 
and Soviet defector: A report on similarities. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 43, 103-109.—The personality char- 
acteristics of East German youths who defected to the 
West are described. He has more strongly colored 
political notions, social status is relatively unimpor- 
tant, he still continues to judge the West by Soviet 
standards, he misses some features of his former 
regime such as the youth being more glorified (al- 
though less than 20% return), he has a tendency to 
speak as he thinks others will expect him to rather 
than what he really thinks, he develops after escape 
strong inferiority feelings. So he fails to find all he 
expects from Western life.—R. W. Husband... 


7933. McBrearty, John Francis. The effect of 
self-ideal discrepancy on simple and disjunctive 
reaction-time. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1446.— 
Abstract. 


7934. Melvin, Georgia-Lee Virginia. Personality 
and group status in adolescents. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 1134.—A bstract. 


7935. Mullen, Esther. An investigation of some 
aspects of depression and its effect on the percep- 
tion of the self and others in a non-psychiatric 
population. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2390.— 
Abstract. 
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7936. Murray, John B. Personality study of 
priests and seminarians. Homil. pastoral Rev., 1958, 
49, 443-447.—Report of investigations of personality 
and interests patterns of seminarians. and priests, 
diocesan and religious. Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey, a modified version of MMPI, and 
the Strong Vocational Blank for Men were admin- 
istered to 200 college students, 200 seminarians, and 
100 priests. Results are summarized on the basis of 
significant differences between college groups and 
clerical groups.—J. B. Murray. 


7937. Oates, Wayne E. Religious dimensions of 
personality. New York: Association Press, 1957. 
xiii, 320 р. $4.50.—Personality is interpreted from a 
religious point of view and perspective. Personality 
is considered an integral part and function of the 
God-man relationship. The author offers a compre- 
hensive review of personality theories. Personality is 
approached and “set forth [as] a christian statement, 
examining scientific materials from this [the re- 
ligious] perspective with no apologies.”  12-page 
bibliography.—J. Suter. 


7938. Ostlund, L. A. (Kent State U.) Current 
European “type” theories. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 
1958, 9, 81-84.—A brief account of various type the- 
ories of personality prevalent in European countries 
today is presented. 17 references.—M. S. Mayzner. 


7939. Overton, Richard K. (Fort Hays Kansas 
State Coll.) Experimental studies of organ in- 
feriority. J. indiv. Psychol., 1958, 14, 62-63.—Sev- 
eral studies are mentioned briefly in indirect support 
of the organ inferiority concept; 2 additional studies 
are cited in direct support of the concept.—4. „R. 
Howard. 


7940. Ray, Oakley Stern. Personality factors in 
motor learning and reminiscence. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 1446-1447.—A bstract. 


7941. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U.) The 
place of the individual and of idiodynamics in 
psychology: A dialogue. J. indiv. Psychol., 1958, 
14, 3-21.— This is a running account of some of the 
author's views of personality. "Idiodynamics is the 
name for the orientation which takes the dynamics of 
the individual as a fundamental ground of systematiza- 
tion in psychology—the science of the idioverse" (the 
individual's universe of events). Some postulates of 
idiodynamics are presented. Some comparisons are 
drawn with the work of others. 31 references.— 
A. R. Howard. 


7942. Schatz, Louis. An evaluation of the 
Eysenck.R and T scales and their relation to 
personality. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 589.— 
Abstract. 


7943. Schuman, Elliott Paul. Self-acceptance as 
a determinant of the mode of interpretation of 
problem situations. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
366.—Abstract. 


7944, Sheppard, Edith, & Saul Leon J. (U. 
Pennsylvania) An approach to a systematic study 
of ego function. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 237- 
245.—An ego rating system is presented in which 10 
categories of ego functions in dreams are differen- 
tiated. In each category, 4 subgroups list differing 

degrees of ego awareness in the dream of impulses 
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` welling into it, Use of the ego rating system for 


quantification and preliminary testing of the quantita- 
tive use of the system are discussed.—L4 N. Solomon. 
7945. Silver, Albert Wolf. The self concept: Its 
relationship to parental and peer acceptance. Dis: 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 166-167.—A bstract. 


7946. Smith, Aaron. Discrepancy in the mean- 
ing of self in a multilevel personality system and 
emotional disturbance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 1120.—Abstract. 

7947. Smith, Louis M. (Washington U.) The 
concurrent validity of six personality and adjust- 
ment tests for children. Psychol. Monogr., 1958, 
72(4) (Whole No. 457), 30 p.—This study is con- 
cerned with "the validity of six personality and ad- 
justment tests for children.” Utilizing sixth grade, 
male, public school children in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
all of whom were selected for this study by teachers' 


nominations of high or low adjustment status. The 


nominations were combined with pupil nomination of 
class males in terms of "best friends" or classmates 
“with whom they did not get along.” Using these 2 
selective procedures and eliminating those children 
whose reading achievement was below 4th grade, the 
investigator administered 6 personality or adjustment 
tests to 25 poorly adjusted, 82 average adjusted, and 
100 well adjusted pupils. The California Test of 
Personality, the “How I Feel About Things" Test, 
the Rogers Personality Adjustment, and the Group 
Conformity Ratings of the Rosenzweig P-F all showed 
statistically significant differences between the ad- 
justment group. 57 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7948. Strunk, Orlo, Jr. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll) Attitudes toward one's name and one's self. 
J. indiv. Psychol., 1958, 14, 64-67.—120 undergrad- 
uate students in an introductory psychology course 
indicated their degree of liking for each of their 
names. Reasons for dislike of a name were recorded 
also. 3 days later the group was administered a 
modification of the Brownfain Self-Rating Inventory. 
A tendency is noted “for individuals who dislike their 
first name to have less affirmative attitudes toward 
themselves than do those who like their first name.” 
15 references. —A. R. Howard. 


„7949. Sweney, Arthur Barclay. The serhiprojec- 
tive use of emotionally loaded words in measuring 
personality variables in children. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2139.—Abstract. 


‚7950. Tarnopol, Lester. (City Coll. San Fran- 
cisco) Personality differences between leaders 
and non-leaders. | Personnel J., 1958, 37, 57-60.—No 
significant differences were found on any of the 
regular pathology scales of the MMPI between 25 
leaders and 25 nonleaders in a California public 
utility. However, 40 items did differentiate between 
the 2 groups, The leaders were characterized by 
taking responsibility, lack of defensiveness and hostil- 
ity, tactfulness, adjustment, and nonauthoritarianism. 
The nonleaders showed a lack of responsibility, de- 
fensiveness, hostility, tactlessness, religiosity, neu- 
roticism, attachment to the mother figure, and au- 
thoritarianism.—HM. B. Mitchell. 


7951. Thomas, Edwin Russell The relationship 
between the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and 
the Guilford-Martin Personality Inventory among 
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salesmen. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2139-2140. 
—Abstract. 

7952. Tupes, Ernest C., & Christal, Raymond C. 
(Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio) Stability' of per- 
sonality trait rating factors obtained under diverse 
conditions. USAF W ADC tech. Note, 1958, No. 58- 
61. 16 p.—Peer ratings by officer candidates on spe- 
cific personality traits have been shown to be-predic- 
tive of later officer performance. This report studied 
5 personality factors to determine their factorial struc- 
ture. The factors were identified as surgency, agree- 
ableness, dependability, emotional stability, and cul- 
ture. The authors concluded that the factor structure 
of personality trait ratings is sufficiently invariant 
that such trait ratings may be regarded as adequate 
criteria for the study of personality differences and for 
test development purposes.—R. V. Hamilton. 

7953. Vroom, Victor Harold. Some personality 
determinants of the effects of participation. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1439-1440.—Abstract. 

7954. Weil, Edmund. The origin and vicissi- 
tudes of the self-image. Psychoanalysis, 1958, 6, 
3-19.—The self-image is a structure within the ego. 
The boundary of the self-image determines whether 
or not a particular ego function is accompanied by a 
feeling of "really me" or “faked.” In optimal develop- 
ment the self-image and the ego coincide rather 
closely. The devalued conscious self-image can play 
a role in the defense against the anxiety produced by 
the unconscious id wish to be eaten. “The kernel of 
the primal self-image is derived from the perception 
by the infant of its value to mother as read off in face, 
gesture, and general behavior.” When the primal 
self-image is excluded by the ego boundary there is a 
defective autobiographical awareness, an absence of 
knowledge of the effect on others of our behavior, and 
a lack of awareness of our position in the culture of 
our social role—D. Prager. 

7955, Winston, Carl M. An investigation of the 
relationship among transference, ego strength and 
age in elementary school boys. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2159-2160.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 7255, 7261; 
7461, 7464, 7470, 7667, 
7902, 7972, 7987, 7999, 
8083, 8092, 8095, 8098, 8130, 
8232, 8252, 8330, 8334, 8355, 8381, 
8785, 8844, 8852, 8934, 8952, 8976) 


7293, 
7758, 
8030, 


7444, 
7850, 
8069, 
8185, 8200, 
8632, 8727, 


AESTHETICS 


7956. Bader, A. Art moderne et Schizophrénie. 
[Modern art and schizophrenia.] Schweiz, Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1957, 17, 48-54.—Discussing modern 
art from a psychological point of view, the author 
Compares modern paintings with the productions of 
Schizophrenics along the lines of certain character- 
istics, such as, spontaneity, signs of regression, and 
Simplification. The concept of psychopathological art 
15 criticized and rejected. English and German sum- 
maries.—J. W., House. 


7957. Carlisky, Mario. The Oedipus legend and 
Oedipus Rex.” Amer. Imago, 1958, 15, 91-95.— 
Ophocles presents the story of Oedipus’ life in a 
Sequence different from’ that of the legend. The 3 


main episodes of the legend—Oedipus’ calling upon - 
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Apollo, his encounter with Laius, and his contest with 
the Sphinx—"represent the development of childhood 


. if taken in the reverse order.”—W. A. Varvel. 


7958. Costa, Angiola Massucco. ‘Remarks on the 
psychology of art. Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 1-11.— 
The author presents some demonstrations of the de- 
forming and constructive nature of the artistic figura- 
tive process and of the knowledge about-this process 
held by artists and laymen; also the effects in works 
of art of different framings destined to accentuate 
dynamic values and to produce the formal coherence 
desired by artists.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7959. Hofling, Charles K. Notes on Raychaud- 
huri’s “Jesus Christ and Sree Krisna.” Amer. 
Imago, 1958, 15, 213-226.—Raychaudhuri's paper 
“Jesus Christ and Sree Krisna" exemplifies the major 
difficulties encountered by those who attempt to inter- 
pret cultural data from the standpoint of depth psy- 
chology. The clinician can check his formulation . 
against his patient's subsequent behavior; the investis 
gator of a cultural phenomenon can move only to 
further speculation. In treating the life, personality, 
and myth of Jesus, Raychaudhuri has failed to check 
his "facts" against the available historical evidence. 
The clinical picture presented of Jesus contains a 
number of statements which directly contradict one 
another,—W. A. Varvel. 


7960. Lundin, Robert W. What next in the 
psychology of musical measurement. Psychol. Rec., 
1958, 8, 1-6.—The literature is reviewed on reliability, 
validity, and criteria of “three most widely used meas- 
ures of musical aptitude—the Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talents, the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music 
Tests, and the Drake Tests of Musical Aptitude.” 
The paucity of test evidence on musical taste is 
pointed out, and research problems appropriate to the 
three major tests are proposed. 21 references.—S. С. 
Ratner. 


7961. McPeek, James A. S. Richard and his 
shadow world. Amer. Imago, 1958, 15, 195-212.— 
Shakespeare's Richard II is a strongly narcissistic 
character dominated by his fantasy world, a sun-king 
and the representative of Christ on earth. He is “in- 
capable of really conceiving his guilt or suffering 
remorse for his sins." His intuitive sensing of the - 
motives of others is "counterbalanced by his complete 
insensibility to the serious obligations of kingship and — 
a consequent inability to devise any plan of action to 
oppose the enemy." One of Shakespeare's earliest 
studies of a diseased mentality, he suggests the pattern. 
of an ambulatory schizophrenic.—W. A. Varvel. 


7962. Marchal, G. Contribution à l'étude du 
sentiment esthétique. [A contribution to the study 
of esthetic sentiment.] BINOP, 1958, 14, 82-93.—A. 
summary is given of 2 investigations of the develop- 
ment of esthetic attitude or sentiment. ; Ss were asked 
to choose from among 16 reproductions of paintings or 
drawings, the’2 most pleasing, the 2 least pleasing, 
and to briefly explain their preferences. By means of 
factor analysis, the role of color, representation, and 
composition were evaluated. Considerable stereotypy 
of response was noted. Choice of the beautiful was 
partially a function of age. Up to age 14 emphasis is 
given to drawing as a means of communication, while 
in adults the work of art is a source of pleasure. The 
second study used the same reproductions but was 
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directed to investigating the relationship of intelli- 
gence to esthetic understanding. From intercorrela- 
tions of choices made by 3 groups of inferior, average, 
and superior levels of IQ it was concluded that the 
quantitative difference in IQ produced little or no 
effect on liking or disliking works of art.—F. M. 
Douglass. 


7963. Mull, Helen K. The effect of repetition 
upon the enjoyment of modern music. J. Psychol., 
1557, 43, 155-162.—16 college women (music stu- 
dents) served as Ss for 2 one-hour periods and indi- 
cated their feelings toward music by Schoenberg and 
Hindemith, Familiarity with this serious modern 
music increases enjoyment of it, even causing dislike 
to turn into liking. Ss showed some consistency in 
preferred areas. The author suggests a composer 
would do well to include some classical forms in any 
composition.—R. W. Husband. 


7964. Munden, Kenneth J. A contribution to 
the psychological understanding of the origin of 
the cowboy and his myth. Amer, Imago, 1958, 15, 
103-148.—"Histories of the cowboy and of a cowboy 
patient are presented in a case-history approach and 
form to determine . . . the psychological origin of the 
cowboy and his myth. А selection of psychody- 
namically significant data . . . [sheds] light on the 
latent content of the myth. . . . In its form of man- 
ifest denial of the female or mother figure, [the niyth] 
represents the intense childhood desires for her and 
the fears attending these desires, namely that gratify- 
ing these wishes carries with it the implication that 
she is weak . . . in the face of father, in a culture 
with matriarchal tendencies stemming from a freedom- 
loving son who has fled from patriarchal dominance 
and tyranny," Psychoanalytic knowledge is applicable 
to a modern myth and suggests the more thorough 
study of our own myths. 22 references—W. A. 
Varvel. 


7965. Palm, Rose. On the symbolic significance 
of the Star of David. Amer. Imago, 1958, 15, 227- 
_231,—The Star of David connotes the principle of 
bisexuality. “Тһе thought of omnipotence... is 
inherently linked to unconscious bisexuality and serves 
as a defense against castration.” —W. A. Varvel. 


7966. Reiser, Martin. A note on the analysis of 
the “Elvis Presley" phenomenon. Amer. Imago, 
1958, 15, 97-100.— The notion, "Elvis Presley," forms 
a halfway station in psychosexual development. “His 
image allows for satisfaction of suppressed infantile 
impulses and is also the body reality through which 
object love is found.”—W. A. Varvel, 


7967. Veszy-Wagner, L. Serf Balázs: A "boy 
without the dike"; a stage before the solution of 
the Oedipal conflict. Amer. Imago, 1958, 15, 181- 
194,—In a Hungarian variation of the Dutch story of 
the boy and the dike, the serf Balazs uses his thumb 
to keep the wheel of the king’s coach from running off 
the axle. As a reward, he asks that the serfs of his 
native village be elevated to nobility. The symbols of 
the sleeping king, the chariot wheel, the axle-pin 
which has fallen out of place, the crushed finger of the 
self-sacrificing peasant—these represent a stage just 
before the final solution of the Oedipal conflict. The 
dreadful father-figure of the Oedipus myth is here a 
benevolent and sleeping king—W. A. Varvel. 
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7968. Vinken, P. J. Some observations on the 
symbolism of the broken pot in art and literature. 
Amer. Imago, 1958, 15, 149-174.—The breaking of a 
pitcher may represent defloration as in the myth of 
Amymone, in the medieval and renaissance texts, and 
in the evolution of the Greuze theme, and often occurs 
in a complex of other symbols: fetching water, a well, 
a fountain, a lion or a dog. It may also represent 
menstruation, abortion or confinement, as in the In- 
dian fable from the Pancatantra in which a filled pot 
is broken in the course of an expansive series of 
phantasies. The broken pitcher also appears as a 
male symbol or as a symbol of decay, of impotence, or 
of castration —W. A. Varvel. 


(See also Abstracts 7638, 7650, 8242, 8690) 
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7969. Becker, A. M. Möglichkeiten und Grenzen 
des Vergleichens von menschlichem und tierischem 
Verhalten. [The possibilities and limits of com- 
parisons between human and animal behavior.] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 170-198.—Examination of 
apparent analogies between human and animal be- 
havior makes it apparent that the extent of analogy 
decreases the higher the developmental level on which 
the comparisons are made. Analogies are most evi- 
dent at the level of impulsive behavior, less so at the 
level of purposive behavior, and not at all on the level 
of moral behavior, 46 references.—E. W. Eng. 


7970. Brookshire, Kenneth Harold. An experi- 
mental analysis of the effects of infantile shock- 
trauma. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 180.—A bstract. 

7971. Fontes, V. Facteur du temps ("Zeitfak- 
tor") et maturation. [The time factor and matura- 


tion.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 9—13.— The time ' 


factor Tramer stressed 25 years ago. Its concrete 
form is the process of growth, and prognosis is in 
terms of development. This can be affected in 3 
ways: delayed, accelerated, or rendered indivert.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


. 7972. Graham, Leo R. (2680 Saturn Ave., Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif.) The maturational factor in 
humor. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 326-328.—‘This 
study tested the hypothesis that a relationship exists 
between the perception of humor and the level of 
growth and development of the personality. Sixty 
pupils +. Were examined using 44 cartoons arranged 
in 11 sets of four, Each subject indicated which car- 
toon in each set he considered to be the funniest. The 
computation of chi squares from four-fold contingency 
tables reveals significant differences among the choices 
of the children in the three grades."—L. B. Heathers. 


7973. Greene, William A., Jr. (U. Rochester 
School Medicine) Early object relations, somatic, 
affective, and personal J. nerv, ment. Dis., 1958, 
126, 225-253.—The thesis is developed that there is a 
prenatally experienced object perception related to the 
mother’s repetitive physiologic activities and that this 
situation continues postnatally provided by the mother 
by much the same mechanisms until the infant’s own 
breathing and sucking responses constitute a continu- 
ing medium for his response to this object world of 
perceptions —N. Н. Pronko. i 
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7974, Hurlock, Elizabeth B. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Developmental psychology. (2nd ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. іх, 645 p. $6.75—The 2 main 
concepts presented are: (a) childhood is the founda- 
tion age of life; and (b) physical and psychological 
foundations are determined by heredity endowment, 
but how these foundations are developed are strongly 
influenced by the social and cultural patterns of the 
groups the individual identifies with at different devel- 
opmental stages. Based on the findings of recent 
experimental studies, possible causes of deviations 
from “normal developmental patterns” are suggested. 
Great emphasis is placed on cultural and: social-class 


influences. 2 new chapters on “middle age” are in- 
cluded (see 28: 5704). 1342-item bibliography.— 
J, T. Suter. 


7975. Main, T. F. Perception and ego function. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 1-8.—Perception is 
` to be understood developmentally. The very un- 
formed, uncompleted state of the human baby insures 
"that maturation is quite conditional upon and in- 
separable from nurture.” A critical factor in the de- 
velopment of perceptual ego skills is that level of such 
skills present in the mothering one, because it is this 
which is internalized.—C. L. Winder. 

7976. Thomae, Hans. Entwicklungspsychologie. 
[Developmental Psychology.] Göttingen, Germany: 
Verlag für Psychologie, Dr. C. J. Hogrefe, 1959. 
xvi, 622 p. DM 48.00.—This is Vol. III of a hand- 

‘book of psychology planned in 12 volumes. (Vols. 
land П are to appear soon.) The emphasis through- 
out is on theory rather than on facts although there 
are extensive lists of references with the majority 
dated after 1950. Thomae discusses concepts and 
models, research methods, the relation between de- 
velopment and learning, and development of drives. 
Hóhn reviews the history of developmental psychol- 
ogy and proposes development as a process of active 
self-realization. Bergius relates the concepts of stage, 
phase, and sequences to biological and psychoanalytic 
theories, Lehr discusses periodicity and Duhm dif- 
ferentiation. Undeutsch summarizes findings on 
growth of cognition and personality and relations be- 
tween physical and mental maturation, Schenk-Dan- 
zinger reviews the development of the highly gifted 
and the subnormal while Metzger gives a more theo- 
retical review of the development of cognitive proc- 
esses. Salber discusses theories and findings con- 
cerning the development of speech, Rüssell reviews 
play and work, and Scharman social factors in hu- 
man development. Koch considers the essential differ- 

ences between human and animal development and the 
meaning" of development, basing this meaning on 

Personal success or failure and on the personal ex- 
perience of time and change.—S. С. Vandenberg. 


7977. Wesley, Frank. The number concept: A 
Phylogenetic review and two experiments testing 
its formation in the rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 


19, 1456. Abstract. 
(See also Abstracts 7310, 7588) 
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7978. Ackley, George E., Jr. Attitudes in child 
Tearing practices of white adoptive parents before 
and after placement of a child in the home. Dis- 


Sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 163.—Abstract. 
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7979. Adams, Abby Bonime. The relationship 
between prenatal choice of infant feeding tech- 
nique (breast or bottle) and maternal personality. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 168.—A bstract. ’ > 

7980. Angrilli, Albert. A study of the psycho- 
sexual identification of pre-school boys. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 874-875.—Abstract. 

7981. Auersperg, Alfred Prinz. (U. Concepcion, 
Chile) Vom Werden der Angst. [On the develop- 
ment of anxiety.] Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 193-201.— 
This treatise is based on the "evaluative observations 
by Kathe Wolf at the Child Study Center, Yale Uni- 
versity. The author attempts to detect the common 
principle of the individual development in 10 children 
from birth to age2. He differentiates “Fundamental,” 
“Existential,” and “Reality-Anxiety” in this order of 
evolution. He concludes with an “excursion into psy- 
chopathology” in which he correlates certain “an- 
thropological” concepts of stages in infantile and 
early childhood psychological development with 6 
catagories of basic delusional attitudes of schizo- 
phrenics. 45 references.—M. Kaelbling. 


7982. Bayley, Nancy. (National Institute of Men- 
tal Health) Value and limitations of infant test-. 
ing. Children, 1958, 5, 129—133.—A fter reviewing 
briefly the history of the psychological testing of in- 
fants, the author discusses growth studies of normal 
infants, the Berkeley growth studies, hereditary de- 
terminants of mental development, the effects of en-* 
vironment on intellectual development, and the uses 
of tests both for persons concerned and persons tested. 
—S. M. Amatora. i 

7983. Bird, Brian. A study of the bisexual 
meaning of the foreskin. J, Amer. Psychoanal, 
Ass., 1958, 6, 287-304.—When circumcised and uncir- 
cumcised male genitals are compared by children, the 
difference between the male organs may seem so great 
that a bisexual group appears to have been added. 
Tf the difference between a circumcised and an uncir- 
cumcised penis appears to a child greater than the 
difference between the uncircumcised penis and the 
female genital, then the penis with a foreskin will be 
assumed to be feminine. Where a real genital 
anomaly exists, the child’s doubts about his own sex 
may lead to neurotic symptoms or character distor- 
tions to solve an otherwise unsolvable paradox.—D. 
Prager. 

7984. Bornemann, Ernst. Jugendprobleme un- 
serer Zeit. [Problems of youth in our time.] Psy- 
chol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 77-104.—The marked change in 
the structure of society as a result of progressive in- 
dustrialization has a severe effect upon the problems 
youth has to face nowadays. Attitudes toward family, 
school, work and spare time, the other sex, and law 
are discussed based upon social-psychological studies. 
The task of psychology and its contributions in over- 
coming the difficulties are emphasized. 98-item bib- 
liography.—IV. J. Koppitz. 

7985. Brody, Sylvia. (Lenox Hill Hosp, NYC) 
Signs of disturbance in the first year of life. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat. 1958, 28, 363-367.—There are a 
great number of small and early problems in infants 
that occur, go untreated, and grow worse as they 


- get enmeshed with subsequent developmental con- 


flicts. A scale of maternal response was devised that 
yielded 3 criteria of behavior having to do with how 
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sensitively, how frequently, and how consistently a 
mother responds to the observable needs of her infant. 
The author proposes further that the ways in which a 
mother answers to the child’s most intense instinctual 
needs at each phase of his libidinal development will 
reveal the quality of her total relationship to him 
during that phase and provide an understanding of 
how well the infant is fortified against psychological 
arrest at each developmental period.—R. E. Perl. 


7986. Buhler, Charlotte. Earliest trends in goal- 
setting. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 13-23.— There 
is direction and purpose from the beginning of life 
and a general basic denominator of all organismic 
directiveness (termed homeostasis), a developmental 
aspect of goal setting and the individual difference of 
the child. The initial approach to life shows one 
of 2 patterns; mastery-adaptation, activity-passivity. 
The author suggests 4 basic human tendencies: crea- 
tive expansion, adaptive self limitation, discharge and 
upholding of order, predominant tendencies in which 
would represent a major differential for personality 
grouping. Infants reveal an interest either in object 
manipulation or in social contact. The conflicts of 
adjustment arising from opposed tendency conflicts 
must be considered endogenous.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


7987. Carlson, Betty Rae. Parent-child relation- 
ships and the self-concept of children. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 1436.—Abstract. 


7988. Carter, Thomas M. (Albion Coll) The 
play problems of gifted children. Sch. Soc., 1958, 
86, 224—225.—Gifted children were more resourceful 
in play activities and more vigorously interested than 
other children. They recover from the effects of 
quarreling and fighting more quickly, and hold fewer 
grudges. Acceleration is suggested if it can serve 
the child academically.—E. M. Bower. 


7989. Cohen, David. The relation of ihdepend- 
ence of work experience to general adolescent in- 
dependence and certain indices of vocational ma- 
turity. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 164-165.—Ab- 
stract, 


7990, Cohen, Dorothy H., & Stern, Virginia, 
Observing and recording the behavior of young 
children. New York: Teachers Coll., Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Columbia Univer., 1958. vi, 86 p. $1.00.— 
After discussing reasons for the keeping of records of 
preschool and kindergarten children, different types of 
records based on specific purposes are described. 
Children's behavior is broken down into a variety of 
situations which lend themselves to record keeping. 
Included are: on-the-spot running record, behavior 
during routines, recording the child's use of materials, 
language behavior, interpersonal peer behavior, in- 
teraction with adults, and behavior during teacher- 
directed activities. Many illustrations from the daily 
activities of the children in these different situations 
are given, together with indications as to the way 
these activities can be used in promoting the teacher's 
understanding of the child. Suggestions are given 
for summarizing and interpreting the accumulated 
records. 12-item bibliography.—J. L. Yager. 

7991. Collier, Mary J., & Gaier, Eugene. Adult 
reactions to preferred childhood stories. Child 
Develpm., 1958, 29, 97-103.—“. . . 264 college students 
were asked to recall and summarize their favorite 
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childhood stories and to answer questions about past 
and present impressions of them . . . women chose 
stories stemming from the Oedipal period, involving 
evil mother figures, benign but active males, and per- 
secuted, passive young women. Their stories were 
shared more with loved persons, covered a restricted 
number of themes, and had happy, often magical end- 
ings. Men preferred stories encountered independ- 
ently during the latency period with themes of adven- 
ture, problem solution, and self-assertion. [Their] 
story endings and evaluations of the stories were more 
obviously reality-oriented . . . ; women figures, 
through'rare, were almost exclusively kind and ma- 
ternal."—F. Costin. 

7992. Crump, E. Perry; Gore, Pearl M., & Hor- 
ton, Carrell, P. (Meharry Medical Coll) The 
sucking behavior in premature infants. Hum. Biol., 
1958, 30, 128-141.—4 study was made of the maximal 
sucking rate of 52 Negro female premature infants 
and 32 normal newborn Negro infants, Compared 
with the normal newborn during the first week of 
life, the sucking rate of the premature infant averaged 
less than 50% of that of the full-term baby. “As 
postulated, the sucking efficiency of the premature 
infant appears to follow a regular course of develop- 
ment with advance in postnatal age, the smallest in- 
fants generally achieving a maximal rate significantly 
later than larger babies.”—P. Swartz. 


7993. Danziger, K. (U. Natal) Children’s earli- 
est conceptions of economic relationships (Aus- 
tralia). J. soc. Psychol. 1958, 47, 231-240.—‘A 
sample of 41 Australian school children between the 
ages of five and eight were asked a series of 10 stand- 
ard questions dealing with various €enomic processes, 
supplemented by further questioning to throw light 
on their replies. Several distinct types of reply were 
obtained to each of the main questions and these are 
identified with certain developmental stages. In all, 
four such stages are distinguished and the question 
of their generality is raised."—J. C. Franklin. 


7994. Davitz, Joel К. Contributions of research 
with children to a theory of maladjustment. Child 
Develpm., 1958, 29, 3-7—Major theories of malad- 
justment which have been formulated usually refer 
only casually to research with children. This article 
presents a theory based on observations of maladjusted 
children which relates a child's early experiences with 
important figures in his environment to his subsequent 
personality development. The application of rein- 
forcement theory is emphasized.—F. Costin. 


7995. de Moragas, J. Conséquences psychiques ' 


chez l'enfant repoussé. [Psychic sequelae in the re- 
jected child.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 49-52.— 
The rejected child appears often in luxurious homes. 
The first result of rejection is a retardation of the 
formation of body-image and a failure of the self-con- 
cept and relations with others. The rejected child 
hates the person who hates him, The boy who should 
have been a girl shows signs of effeminacy, and the 
reverse is true of girls, Fathers may also be reject- 


ing, even though they successfully dissi =G. 
Rubin REDIRE, y cessfully dissimulate.—G 


7996. Duhrssen, Annemarie. Heimkinder und 
Pfegekinder in Ihrer Entwicklung. [The develop- 
ment of institutional and fosterhome children.] Got- 
tingen, Germany: Verlag fur Medizinische Psycholo- 
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gie, 1958. 161 p. DM 1280.—A ‘comparative study 
of 150 children, aged 6-714 yr., explores the conse- 
quences of early life experiences in institutions, foster- 
- homes, and own families. Intelligence tests, observa- 
- tions in play groups, interviews, and social histories 
were gathered. Children from institutions. showed 
marked deficits in intelligence, ability to abstract, 
school readiness, and interpersonal relations. Se- 
verity of deficit was less for foster children and least 
for those reared in their own families. All groups 
displayed neurotic symptoms, but the incidence was 
greatest among children from institutions. 9-page 
bibliography.—4. О. Ross. 


! 
7997. Fielitz, Hans.  Natürliches und Wider- 
natiirliches im Geschlechtsleben der Grosstadt- 
jugend. [Natural and unnatural sex-life of city- 
youth.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 113-127.— There is 
no reason to regard youth today as specially per- 
verted. Youth matures earlier than 50 years ago and 
temptations are more widely spread in the city than 
in the country; therefore perversions may be ob- 
served in earlier youth but it is wrong to state that 
today’s youth is perverted to a terrifying extent.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 


7998. Fischer, Liselotte K. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
The significance of atypical postural and grasping 
behavior during the first year of life, Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 368-375.—Some emotional 
“signs” are described which may occur during the 
first year of life because of emotional factors. There 
is great need for more study of the problem of dis- 
_ tinction between organic and psychogenically triggered 

behavior abnormalities in early gross and fine motor 

behavior. 17 references.—R. E. Perl. 


7999. Frankel, Judith Topelberg. The security 
Status of young children whose mothers are em- 
ployed. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 354. Abstract. 


8000. Geber, Marcelle. (Mulago Hosp., Kampala, 
Uganda, Africa) The psycho-motor development 
of African children in the first year, and the in- 
fluence of maternal behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
47, 185-195.—Various possible explanations for the 
Psychomotor precocity of African infants as compared 
‘with Western infants are sought in African and 

estern differences, in maternal prenatal and post- 
natal attitudes and behavior.—J. C. Franklin, 


8001. Gellert, Elizabeth. (Massachusetts General 
°sp., Boston) Reducing the emotional stresses 
of hospitalization for children. Amer. J. occup. 
Ther, 1958, 12(3), 125-129, 155—A discussion of 
Some of the emotional stresses attendant upon the 
hospitalization, of children. These stresses may be 
ше to such factors as “separation from parents and 
ome environments," “inadequate support from par- 
ents,” "spatial and psychological isolation,” “physical 
constraint,” “enforced dependency,” “shame and em- 
barrassment,” and “inappropriate attitudes and in- 
- adequate skill in working with children.” The reduc- 
38g 9r prevention of these stresses are dependent upon 
_ «ie establishment of a hospital environment that will 
шше fear and help creaté'a comforting, relaxing, 
. and appealing situation for carrying out the treatment 
Jrogram. A warm, accepting personal approach to 
ie child, flexible enough to permit parental contacts 
With the child sufficient in amount to provide security 
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and with a program encouraging the child to return 
to normal living, appears to be effective in overcoming 
many of the emotional stresses.—M. A. Seidenfeld., 


8002. Gerwitz, Jacob L., Baer, Donald M., & 
Roth, Chaya H. A note on the similar effects of 
low social availability of an adult and brief social 
deprivation on young children's behavior. Child 
Develpm., 1958, 29, 149-152.—2 studies indicated that: 
(a) low availability of the adult and social depriva- 
tion both effected similar increases in children's be- 
havior, in that both resulted in the seeking of social 
reinforcers from adults. (b) Similar cross-sex pat- 
terns of behavior for a social reinforcer were ob- 
served. A rationale for the findings is discussed.— 
F. Costin. е 


8003. Glanz, Josef. (Ed.) Avodat histaklut bap- 
sikhologia. [Psychological observation: The child's 
emotional development.] Tel Aviv, Israel: Author, 
1957. 43 p.—Observations gathered systematically: 
by 2nd-year students at the Teacher Training College, 
“Talpiyot,” Tel Aviv, of fear, anger, envy, and love 
in young children (by students of kindergarten 
classes) and in later childhood (by students of teacher 
classes). The work was carried out in small groups. 
Because of didactic purposes, the methodological ap- 
proach is more important than the scientific опе. 
Ormian. 


8004. Gleason, Gerald T., & Klausmeier, Herbert 
J. (U. Wisconsin) The relationship between 
variability in physical growth and academic 
achievement among third and fifth-grade children. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 521-527.— Physical growth 
was measured by height, weight, strength of grip, and 
carpal development. The hypothesis that variability 
in physical growth would be accompanied by varia- 
bility in academic achievement was confirmed for 
girls, but not for boys. Variability in physical growth 
was negatively correlated with achievement for girls 
in both grades and for boys in the third grade. —M. 
Murphy. 


8005. Goldstein, Kurt. The smiling of the in- 
fant and the problem of understanding the “other.” | 
J. Psychol., 1957, 44, 175-191.—This is a review of 
the author's and others' views of smiling on the part 
of the infant. He points out that smiling, apart from 
the pleasure it gives the mother, is of importance in ' 
development in that it represents what is likely the 
first externalization on the part of the infant, a feel- 
ing of well-being and adequacy, and a relation be- 
tween himself and other persons. Some speculations | 
as to “inner” significance are given, as well as 
Gestalt implications.—R. W. Husband. 


8006. Havenga, C. F. B. Die sedelike oordeel 
van die agt- tot twallfjarige kind. [The moral 
judgment of children between the agẹs of eight and 
twelve years.] Pretoria, South Africa: Universiteit 
van Pretoria, 1958. 63 p.—By questionnaires, given 
to 725 Transvaal school children between 8 and 12, 
the development of moral judgment was assessed, 
Judgment of vices was more astute than that of vir- 
tues. Younger children judge more in terms of 
action and concrete consequences, whereas the older 
children begin to consider the motives of acts, Along 
with this, judgment passes from.outer to inner condi- 
tions. 22-item bibliography.—P. W. Pruyser. 
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8007. Illingworth, Ronald S. (U. Sheffield) The 
normal child: Some problems of the first five 
years and their treatment. (2nd ed.) Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown, 1957. xii, 356 p.—This re- 
vision of the author's earlier work is devoted to a non- 
pathological consideration of the problems of the 
child's first 5 years. Intended mainly for the pedia- 
trician, a-familiarity with physiology, embryology, 
nutritions, and general medicine is assumed. 7 chap- 
ters are devoted to feeding problems (e.g., breast 
feeding, artificial feeding, milk insufficiency), 7 others 
are concerned with physical problems (e.g., assess- 
ment, teeth, skin, sexual, prevention of infection), 
and 5 to developmental problems (heavily Gesellian). 
The 12 chapters on behavior problems reflect the 
fundamental assumptions that "all normal children 
have behavior problems" and "it is wrong to term a 
child ‘maladjusted.’ It is the parents who are mal- 
adjusted to the child's emotional needs.” 468 refer- 
encen plie some 30 additional recommended readings. 
—Т. Е. Newland. 

8008. Jahoda, Gustav. (U. Glasgow) Child 
animism: I. A critical survey of cross-cultural re- 
search. J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 47, 197-212.—Not 
withstanding the diversity of results, analysis of re- 
search findings supports the "central tenents of 
Piaget's theory," and shows that 2 predictions are 
universally valid: "some of the responses of younger 
children should be marked by animism, and the pro- 
portion of such responses should decline with increas- 
ing age.” 30 references.—J. C. Franklin. 

8009, Jahoda, Gustav. (U. Glasgow) Child 
animism: II. A study in West Africa. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 47, 213-222.—A study among African 
school children requiring them to give explanations 
of how a phonograph works and interpretations of a 
story involving whether a cutlass can "know" some- 
thing showed an overall low incidence of animism 
together with declining animism with increasing age. 
West African languages have a peculiarity which may 
be a pitfall for students of animism in that culture.— 
J. C. Franklin, 

8010. Kahn, Samuel. A manual of child psy- 
UR for parents, grandparents, and teachers. 
Vol. II. Ossining, N. Y.: Dynamic Psychological 
Society Press, 1957. Рр. 111-207.— This second of 
5 volumes covers, by the question-and-answer tech- 
nique, the following topics : security, leisure activities, 
emotions, day dreaming, character and personality, 
eating and clothing.—H. Angelino. 

8011. Kallen, David Johnson. Character struc- 
ture, social structure, and decision behavior. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 588.—Abstract. 


“8012, Leichty, Mary M. The absence of the 
father during early childhood and its effect upon 
the Oedipal situation as reflected in young adults. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1821.—A bstract. 


8013. Lównau, Heinz Walter. Neurotische 
Fehlhaltung und seelische Reifung im Kindesalter. 
[Neurotic misdevelopment and psychological matura- 
tion in childhood.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 170- 
191.—The maturation process beginning with the 
suddenly appearing functional maturity leads through 
a stage of learning and adaptation to the level of 
maturity corresponding to the age of the child. Driv- 
ing forces in the development are "Funktionslust" 
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and curiosity and have a biological basis. In cases 
of neurotic misdevelopment the healthy expansive- 
ness of the child is strangled by fear and inhibition. 
The foremost task of therapy, therefore, must be the 
re-animation of the natural intentions of the child. 
Children’s drawings taken from case histories serve 
as examples.—W. J. Koppitz. 

8014. Maccoby, Eleanor E. (Harvard U.) Chil- 
dren and working mothers. Children, 1958, 5, 83- 
89 This study discusses the relationship between 
children and working mothers in regard to effects 
upon children: (a) repercussions in the children’s 
emotional intellectual, or moral development; (b) re- 
lationship between maternal employment and the in- 
cidents of juvenile delinquency or school-adjustment 
problems; and (c) does the mother’s working stimu- 
late the child to greater interest in job achievement? 
The author considers the mother’s work but one of the 
factors that bear upon the child’s development. Other 
problems of adjustment are discussed. Behavior 
training by parents and others especially in day care 
centers are analyzed and the findings of the study 
reported.—S. M. Amatora. 

8015. Miller, Daniel R., & Swanson, Guy E. The 
changing American parent: A study in the De- 
troit area. New York: Wiley, 1958. xiv, 302 p. 
$6.50.—A psychosocial study of child-rearing prac- 
tices in a representative sample of parents living in 
the Detroit area. Old and new practices in child 
rearing are examined and interpreted in terms of 
entrepreneurial and bureaucratic families. The data 
suggest considerable differences in child-rearing tech- 
niques. The authors concludethat giving a child 
freedom to solve particular problems may eventually 
free him from excessive restraints and pressures. 
Appendices contain detailed tables, a discussion of 
statistical techniques, and an appraisal of religion 
and bureaucracy.—B. Н. Light. 


8016. Monkman, John Alexander. The relation- 
ship between children’s adjustment and parental 
accep ance, Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1117-1118. 
—Abstract. 


8017. Moser, Ulrich.  (Freiestr. 17, Zürich) 
Ichkrisen der Nachpubertát; Probleme der Berufs- 
und Partnerwahl. [Ego crises in the postpubertal 
period: Problems of vocational and marital choice.] 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1958, 17, 81-97.—The 
postpubertal period is the proper time of ego matura- 
tion and ego crises. The problems and functions of 
this phase of development are described and their 
influence is investigated on the choice of career and 
the choice of love partner. Particular attention is 
paid to disturbances in these choice processes. The 
choices of occupation and partner are explained with 
their dynamic interdependence and illustrated by a 
typical example. The postpubertal period is an inter- 
mediate social phase for the youth to liquidate his 
childhood conflicts and to come to terms with the 
socio-cultural role playing of the adult age. English 
and French summaries—J. W. House. 

8018. Mussen, Paul Henry, & Jones, Mary Cover. 
The behavior inferred motivations of PES and 
early-maturing boys. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 61- 
67.—34 adolescent boys were rated independently by 
3 judges on each of 9 drives selected from Murray's 
list of needs: autonomy, social acceptance achieve- 
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ment, recognition, abasement, aggressiveness, suc- 
corance, control, and escape. High drives for social 
acceptance and for aggression were found to be more 
characteristic of the 18 late-maturing boys than of 
the 16 early-maturing boys. The meaning of these 
differences is discussed. In general, the findings of 
this investigation support earlier studies which showed 
that physical retardation in boys may have negative 
effects on personality adjustment, while physical ac- 
celeration may contribute to better social and psy- 
chological adjustment.—F. Costin. 


8019. Ohira, Katsuma. (Kanazawa О) А 
study, by the twin method, of heredity as a factor 
determining differences in environment. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 28, 269-272.—2 factors in the environ- 
ment of 57 pairs of twins (closeness and separation 
from each other, and relations with families and 
friends) were investigated by means of interviews 
and questionnaires. Differences were greater be- 
tween fraternal than between identical twins and be- 
tween opposite-sex than like-sex twins. The author 
concludes that hereditary influences, as suggested by 
these results, need to be taken into account in studies 
of twins.—J. Lyons. 


8020. Pease, Damaris, & Gardner, D. Bruce. 
Research on the effects of non-continuous mother- 
ing. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 141—148.— Describes 
a research project, currently in progress, which at- 
tempts "to determine what, if any, relationship might 
exist between the growth of the child and the con- 
tinuity of the mothering experience in early infancy." 
The infants being studied are brought into home 
management units at Iowa State College, and since 
they are part of a training program for students they 
are subjected to noncontinuous mothering experi- 
ences, with as many as 16 different mother figures 
over a period of approximately 3 months. These in- 
fants will be compared to infants in foster home care 
and those subjected to "normal" mothering in the 
homes of their natural parents.—F. Costin. 


8021. Rathbun, Constance; Di Virgilio, Letitia, 
& Waldfogel, Samuel. (Boston Children's Service 
Ass.) The restitutive process in children follow- 
ing radical separation from family and culture. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 408-415.—38 chil- 
dren brought to America for adoption by the Inter- 
Country Adoption Program were observed for effects 
of early deprivation and the beginnings of the restitu- 
tive process. The degree of recovery observed in 
Most cases was far beyond that expected from earlier 
Studies, The strength of the children, the pliability 
ОЁ the adoptive parents, and the support of the social 
worker probably all contributed to the genuine restitu- 
tion that took place—R. E. Perl. 


8022. Schmideberg, Melitta. Sincerity. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 297-299.—Occasional lies 


` gratify the child's sense of adventure and wish to be 


independent. Complete sincerity is possible only on 
a basis of complete inhibition. Suggestions for par- 
ent-child relations regarding lying are offered.—L. 

+ Solomon. 

, 8023, Siegel, Alberta Engvall. The influence of 
Violence in the mass media upon children's role 
€xpectations. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 35-56.— 
5 7 hypothesis was tested that the aggression and 

tolence which children include in their role expecta- 
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tions of persons of various statuses is influenced by 
the aggression and violence attributed to these per- 
sons in the mass media. To test the hypothesis, a 
series of radio dramas were presented to second grad- 
ers in 2 classrooms. Following this, the children's 
expectations of the role held by the central character 
in the series were assessed with a "newspaper test." 
In general, the data reported support the hypothesis. 
Other questions are raised requiring study of the 
influence of violence in mass media on children's 
reality expectations.—F. Costin. А 
8024. Small, Edna Ruth. Age and sex differ- 
ences in the semantic structure of children. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 872-873.—Abstract. 


8025. Spitz, René A. La premiére année de la 
vie de linfant. [The infant’s first year in life.] 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 
vi, 150 p. Fr. 800.—This paper-bound monograph 
written directly in French by Spitz presents a detailed 
summary of his work on the role of affective stimula- 
tion in the development of the infant's personality. 
'The importance of the findings for psychoanalytic 
theory in general is discussed. 95-item bibliography. 
—8S. С. Vandenberg. 


8026. Stewart, Betty Rhea. Developmental dif- 
ferences in the stability of object preferences and 
conflict behavior. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 9-18.— 
Examines “the effects of increasing age upon stability 
of object preferences and behavior in conflict situa- 
tions of an approach type, chronological age being the 
independent variable.” ^ Conclusions: as compared 
with grade school children, nursery school children 
are: (a) less consistent in their choices; (b) differ 
more from each other in their preferences; (c) choose 
more rapidly when given a whole array of toys, but 
less rapidly when they must choose one of 2 toys; 
(d) show more indecisive behavior in a choice situa- 
tion. While the choice behavior of the younger chil- 
dren was not influenced by the valence of the objects 
(as they ranked them), older children found it more 
difficult to make choices between objects they disliked. 
—F. Costin. 


8027. Templin, Mildred C. General information 
of kindergarten children: A comparison with the 
Probst study after 26 years. Child Develpm., 1958, 
29, 87-96.—A quantitative comparison of general in- 
formation revealed by kindergarten children in 1928 
and 1954-55 shows that on the same questions chil- 
dren in the earlier period scored significantly higher. 
Differences in the range of information between boys 
and girls decreased to a greater extent than those be- 
tween upper and lower socioeconomic groups. A 
qualitative comparison of responses of the 2 periods 
reveals essential similarities in thinking processes. 
Differences in the responses shown by the 2 groups 
may be explained as follows: (a) The questions were 
better suited to the experiences of the 1928 children. 
(b) 1954-55 children lived in an environment of 
greater stimulation. An important problem inade- 
quately met by both of the studies is how to describe 
or analyze the environment in which the study is 
carried on.—F. Costin. i í 

8028. Tynni, Hellin. Is the animistic thinking 
of children transmitted by adults? Rep. Dept. Psy- 
chol. Inst. Pedagog., Jyväskylä, 1958, No. 14. 21-28.— 
Animistic thinking has been assumed to be a general „ 
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characteristic of children's thinking at a certain de- 
velopmental level. In the present study ari attempt is 
made to compare parent's differential preferences for 
animistic and magical vs. physical and matter-of-fact 
explanations with the extent of animistic thinking in 
their children, A comparison is also made between 
the strength of the preference for moralistic explana- 
tions in parents and the frequency of such explana- 
tions given by their children. In both cases -zero 
correlations are found.—F. Goldsmith. 


8029. van der Leeuw, P. J. Zur práódipalen 
Phase des Mannes. [On the male pre-Oedipal 
period.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 81-87.—Frustra- 
tion of wishes to match the productive achievements 
of the mother often play an important part in the 
psychic development of the male. The accompanying 
rage, jealousy, rivalry, and above all the feelings of 
impotence, helplessness, and destructive aggression 
toward the mother image need to be analyzed in order 
to recover the wishes at the roots of such pre- 
Oedipal conflicts underlying their Oedipal successors. 
15 references.—E. W. Eng. 


8030. Watson, Goodwin. Some personality dif- 
ferences in children related to strict or permissive 
parental discipline. J. Psychol., 1957, 44, 227-249. 
— Parental discipline has not been actually tested, that 
is, to see whether indulgence spoiled children or gave 
them a feeling of security in facing the problems of 
life, or whether strictness created inner hostilities or 
self-rejection. Questionnaires about home discipline, 
with 35 jtems dealing with common situations as eat- 
ing, sleeping, toilet, etc. were completed by fathers and 
mothers independently, Follow ups were made on 
those parents with extreme scores, i.e., 44 strict and 
34 permissive. No significant differences were found 
in self-control, inner security, or happiness. Factors 
making for anxiety, emotional disorganization, and 
unhappiness were found equally often under either 
type of home discipline. Greater freedom was clearly 
associated with more initiative and independence, so- 
cialization and cooperation, less inner, hostility and 
more friendliness, and higher level of spontaneity and 
originality, 15 references.—R. W. Husband, 


8031. Watson, Robert I. (Northwestern U.) 
. Psychology of the child: Personal, social, and dis- 
turbed child development. New York: Wiley, 1959, 
ix, 662 p. $6.95.—The author “wanted to find out the 
‘extent to which learning theory and psychoanalysis 
could be integrated with one another in the setting of 
child psychology.” The first quarter of the book dis- 
cusses the history of child study, the methods and 
techniques of child study, and theories of behavior 
and personality development, Psychological and psy- 
chosocial development in infancy, early childhood and 
later childhood are traced, There are many detailed 
‘references to major studies with discussion of theo- 
retical implications. The final section of the book 
considers psychological disturbances in early and 
later childhood.—E. L. Robinson. 


8032. Young, Harben Boutourline. (Harvard 
U.) European research in child psychology. Chil- 
dren, 1958, 5, 101-104.—The author points out the 
various types of research in child psychology cur- 
rently in progress at various universities and child 
centers in Europe. There is considerable research in 
language development in children and in the mecha- 
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nism of memory. The most productive recent re- 


.search is in problem solving and concept formation. 


Considerable interest is evidenced in the interpreta- 
tion of children's drawings. Other centers are study- 
ing perception and intelligence, personality develop- 
ment, school age children, and behavior and psycho- 
sis.—5. M. Amatora. ! 


(See also Abstracts 7198, 7222, 7498, 7500, 7654, 
7678, 8102, 8141, 8146, 8158, 8211, 8215, 8248, 
8319, 8359, 8391, 8691, 8798, 8850, 8859) 
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8033. Birren, James E, (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Why study aging? Amer. 
Psychologist, 1958, 13, 292-296.—"' Research on aging 
is still in an undeveloped stage." 3 major problem 
areas for older persons are indicated: health, eco- 
nomics, and loneliness. Older persons in our society 
don't have much to do. 
of aging is a special problem stemming from the fact 
that work substitutes or acceptable time filling ac- 
tivities are often hard to develop or arrange for one- 
self.” Main topics discussed are: Science and Aging, 
Aging and Predictability of Behavior, Occupation 
and Aging, The Search for a Mature Point of View 
toward Human Aging, Aging and the Organization 
of Behavior, Training and Research Institutions. 
Psychology should maintain close ties with other sci- 
ences working on aging. Several reasons for study- 
ing aging are indicated—sS. J. Lachman. 

8034. Drake, Joseph T. (Davidson Coll) The 
aged in American society. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1958. іх, 431 p. $5.50.—U sing a sociological 
frame of reference, a text for gerontology and geri- 
atrics evolved., Gerontological contributions from 
psychology and other disciplines are included in its 
general, comprehensive coverage of aging. Pertinent 
aspects of aging are organized around the following 
topics: sociocultural attitudes, employment potentials 
of the aged, sources of income for retired workers, 
the physiomatic and psychosocial characteristics of 
the aged, and society's efforts “to add life to their 
years rather than only years to their lives." 13-page 
bibliography.—H. E. Wright. 

8035. Goldfarb, Alvin І. (Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews, NYC) The dynamics of diagnosis 
in emotional problems of older people. J. Jewish 
communal Seru., 1958, 34, 396-405.—Diagnosis is a 
complicated problem in aged people with emotional 
disturbances. Mere diagnosis of a psychosis often- 
times fails to resolve the problem of what to do for 
the patient. _ Hospitalization is not always a satis- 
factory solution for the aged any more so than it is 
in a younger person. The author suggests that it is 
best to “enter at once into the specific material of 
each case in some detail in the hope that from it we 
may discover indications for therapeutic action rather 
than to prematurely generalize from the behavioral 
reaction and then attempt to support action on the 
basis of classification in the face of family and com- 
munity opportunities or problems which offer or 
oa special ways of resolution.”—M. А. Seiden- 

eld, : 

, 8036. Grossman, Ben L. (Chm.) Linden, Mau- 
rice E., Posner, William, & Weil, Helen K. (Dept. 
Health, Philadelphia, Pa.) Changing concepts in 
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the care of the aged: Workshop, 1957. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat; 1958, 28, 322-342.—Some ѕосіорѕу- 
chological, implications in aging are discussed by 
Linden. He demonstrates that the aged are social 
irritants mainly by default and that correction of a 
variety of social factors and ministering to psycho- 
logical needs. can bring about remarkable improve- 
ment. William Posner entitles his contribution “Case- 
work with the aged: challenge or retreat.” Social- 
work as a whole has lagged in the development of a 
program for the aged. Caseworkers, possibly because 
of their own fear of aging, have shied away from- the 
challenge of the aged. Psychiatric orientation in a 
home for the aged is considered by Helen Weil. She 
indicates ways in which an orthopsychiatric approach 
may penetrate into the program of homes for the 
aged and find potential areas for prophylactic and 
therapeutic work. Montefiore Home, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio is used as an example.—R. E. Perl. 

8037. Harvald, B.  (Bispebjerg Hosp. Copen- 
hagen, Denmark) EEG in old age. Acta psychiat. 
neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 193-196.—EEGs were done 
in 299 patients over 60 years of age belonging to 12 
different neurological diagnostic categories. In 2 
tables the results are classified as normal, diffusely 
abnormal (slight and severe), focal abnormalities, 
and "alpha less than 8/sec.” The author finds an 
"amazingly high" number of EEG abnormalities. 
Focal abnormalities are "rather frequent, also in pa- 
tients with no history of apoplectic insults.” The 
characteristic EEG-finding in cerebral arteriosclero- 
Sis is an admixture of irregular slow activity pre- 
dominating first in one region then in another. Pa- 
tients with senile psychosis or neurotic symptoms 
mostly have a normal EEG.—R. Kaelbling. 


8038. Heron, Alastair. (U. Liverpool) 
chology, occupation, and age. Occup, Psychol., 
1958, 32, 21-25.—A. fresh approach to the employ- 
ment potentialities of older people should study the 
process throughout its development rather than the 
end product. It should also be noted that “the natural 
istory phase" seems to have been omitted from most 
Б усзоовіса] work in the field of ageing—G. 5. 

eer, 


8039, Hirt, Michael Leonard. Use of the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery to determine aptitude 
changes with age and to predict job performance. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1436-1437.—Abstract. 


, 8040. Inglis, James. Psychological investiga- 
tions of cognitive deficit in elderly psychiatric pa- 
tents. Psychol, Bull., 1958, 55, 197-214.—“An at- 
tempt has been made to review the experimental 
iterature to date on intellectual and learning impair- 
ment in elderly psychiatric patients, Certain con- 
Sistent relationships emerge from these studies in- 
dicative of possible links between learning ability and 
20 differential cognitive impairment which is to be 
ound in at least the early stages of senile deteriora- 
ae Thé neuropsychological theory propounded by 

ebb seems to provide a convenient conceptual frame- 
Us for the relations so far established." 83-item 
ibliography.— Jy, J. Meyer. 
8041, Kleemeier, Robert W. Somatopsychologic 

1958.5 of illness in the aged person. Geriatrics, 
a 13, 441-449. —The hypothesis is formulated that 

Motional well-being is a condition favorable to health 
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and resistant to aging and that emotional distress is a 
condition favorable to illness and the acceleration of 
the aging process. Using Barker’s conceptual frame- 
work of somatopsychological relationship, the author 
applies it to the aging process. Key psychological 
variables of the process are formulated and described. 
—D. T. Herman. j 

8042. Mitchell, Joyce. Speech and language im- 
pairment in the older patient: Some problems in 
management. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 46/—476.—Dur- 
ing a 4-year period 55 patients with speech and lan- 
guage impairment were referred to a speech therapist 
in a geriatric unit. Problems of re-education are dis- 
cussed. The contribution of the speech therapist ‘is 
assessed in relation to that of other workers in man- 
agement of the elderly.—D. T. Herman. - 

8043. Sagal, Zachary. Insomnia in the aged. 
Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 463-466.—The question of the 
amount of sleep necessary for well-being of the aged 
is discussed. Recent research appears to indicate that | 
sleep has a restorative function beyond that of a gen- 
eral nature. 15 references.—D. T. Herman. 

8044. Shrut, Samuel D. Attitudes toward old 
age and death. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 259-266. 
—Concern with death has often been associated with 
the aging process. This study attempts to evaluate 
this on 2 groups, equated as to age, marital status, 
sex, and race, in which the variable factor is whether 
Ss live in an apartment residence (which approxi- 
mates the normal opportunity for personal independ- 
ence) or in an institutional residence (with more rigid 
authoritarian control). The battery of tests used in- 
cludes the TAT and Sentence-Completion Test which 
proved the most effective in bringing to light attitudes 
toward death in the Ss. It appears that the more per- 
missive environment yielded greater social alertness, 
greater productivity, greater realism in their estimates 
of health, and less fear or preoccupation with death. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. | 

8045. Smith, Mark Weldon. Relations between 
age and efficiency in various types of work. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1850-1853.—Abstract. 

8046. Swenson, Wendell Monson. A study of 
death attitudes in the gerontic population and their 
relationship to certain measurable physical and 
social characteristics. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
177.—Abstract. 

8047. Thorp, Е. T. (Middlewood Hosp., Sheffield, | 
England) An evaluation of prefrontal leucotomy 
in the affective disorders of old age: A follow-up 
study. J. ment. Sci, 1958, 104, 403-410.—5 to 9 
year follow-up showed that all patients but 2 of a 
series of 50 were rated improved. 15 references.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

8048. Wendt, Carl-Friedrich. (U.-Klinik Heidel- 
berg, Germany)  Psychotherapeutische Probleme 
des höheren Alters. [Psychotherapeutic problems 
of old age.] Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 241—244.—In this 
lecture the author differentiates between those de- 
velopmentally meaningful neuroses originating as a 
defense against recognition of failure to live up to 
one's possibilities as contrasted to 3 groups of neuroses’ 
where such dynamic understanding of misdirected de- 
velopment seems to fail. The latter comprise case$ of 
crisis without any possibility of meaningful solution, 
inappropriate reactivation of sexual urges, and home- 
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sickness followed by disillusionment when the person 
does return to the objects of his longing. For the 
problem thus described the author ventures neither 
therapeutic suggestions nor analytical interpretations. 
—4M. Kaelbling. 

8049, Wenger, P. A comparative study of the 
aging process in groups of schizophrenics and 
mentally well veterans. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 367- 
370.—A. group of 25 schizophrenics and 25 mentally 
well were compared for differential effects of a spe- 
cific institutional environment with its relative lack 
of stimulation. Psychiatric and psychological evalua- 
tions were made and are reported.—D. T. Herman. 

8050. Williams, John Clifton. A study of factors 
related to attitudes toward aging. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, 358.—Abstract. 

8051. Zivan, Morton. The effect of work on the 
chronically ill and aged: A study of the effect of 
sheltered workshop employment on the personal 
adjustment of a hospitalized group of chronically 
ill and aged people. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
178-179.— Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 8285, 8414, 8434, 8514, 
8555, 8861) 
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8052. Barker, Edwin Noel  Authoritarianism 
of the political right, center, and left. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 374~375,—Abstract, 

8053. Bogardus, Emory S. Social aspects of 
automation. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 358-363.— 
This article outlines the sociological problems of au- 
tomation, The author places special emphasis on edu- 
cation as a factor in adjustment.—M. Muth, 


8054, Bonney, Merl E., & Nicholson, Ertie Lou. 
Comparative social adjustments of elementary 
school pupils with and without preschool training. 
Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 125-133,—Findings are re- 
ported from 3 studies. One showed that “pupils who 
had attended nursery school had a reliable advantage 
Over... non-nursery school pupils in receiving posi- 
tive choices from their classmates, but they showed 
a reliable advantage in only one out of 5 traits from 
the standpoint of teacher ratings on the Winnetka 
Scale" The other 2 studies found no evidence that 
children who had attended nursery school showed sig- 
nificant differences in social adjustment from children 
in the same class who had not previously attended 
nursery school.—F. Costin, 

8055, Brown, Marion Rhodes. The emergence 
of group members’ concepts of each other. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 375.— Abstract. 

8056. Carruth, Bruce Chandler. An exploratory 
study of phenomenological interpersonal relations. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1113,—Abstract. 

8057. Caudill, William. (Harvard U.) Effects 
of social and cultural systems in reactions to 
stress. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 1958, No. 14. 34 
p.—This is one of a number of memoranda solicited 
by the committee on preventive medicine and social 
science research for the purpose of defining areas of 
research of mutual interest to social scientists and 
public health experts. It is concerned with the link- 
age between internal and external systems involved 
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in stress reactions. Injury and illness and attitudes 
towards them are considered in their relationships 
to family life, acculturation, and institutionalized re- 
lations in society at large and in the hospital setting. 
It is felt that the social scientist may expect to make 
important contributions to his own discipline by pur- 
suing certain suggested lines of research in the broad 
area of medicine. 51 references.—R. F. Creegan. 

8058. Coleman, Janet Fagan; Blake, Robert R., 
& Mouton Jane Srygley. Task difficulty and con- 
formity pressures. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
57, 120-122.— This study using 60 Ss showed that con- 
formity pressures are more easily exerted when the 
person is poorly informed with respect to questions 
of general information. When certain of the correct 
answers, the person is more easily able to resist pres- 
sures, but when uncertain he is more prone to use 
supplemental external information as the basis for 
making responses.—4. 5. Tamhkin. 

8059. Converse, Philip Ernest. Group influence 
in voting behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
1459.—A bstract. 

8060. Cross, Kathryn Patricia. A field study of 
individual conformity to group opinion. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 1133-1134.—A bstract. 

8061. Dean, Alfred; Aurbach, Herbert A, & 
Marsh, C. Paul. (U. North Carolina) Some fac- 
tors related to rationality in decision making 
among farm operators. Rural Sociol., 1958, 23, 121- 
135.—A rationality index was constructed with the 
thought that this factor of judiciousness or appropri- 
ateness might help explain adoption or nonadoption 
of recommended farm practices. “A number of vari- 
ables that have been found to be associated with the 
adoption of recommended farm practices were found 
to be associated in the same manner with a rationality 
index. This rationality index was also found to be 
associated with adoption of recommended practices, 
and suggests that the degree of rationality of the farm 
operator may operate as an important intervening 
variable between these socioeconomic variables and 
adoption of practices."—H. K. Moore. 

8062. Denmark, Florence L. The effect of au- 
thoritarian and nonauthoritarian experience upon 
conformity of authoritarian and nonauthoritarian 
predisposed subjects, Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
897.—Abstract. 

8063. Faunce, William A., & Fulton, Robert L. 
(Wayne State U.) The sociology of death: A 
EN area of research. Soc. Forces, 1958, 36, 
205-209.—An attempt is made to stimulate interest in 
studying some aspects of death. Preliminary find- 
ings of the authors' research into attitudes toward 
death are presented also.—4. R, Howard. 

8064. Fitzhugh, Loren Charles. The perceptual, 
abstracting and planning performances of selected 
adolescent groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
1114-1115.—Abstract. 

8065. Furuya, Taeko. (U. Tokyo) An experi- 
mental study of resistance to the change of atti- 
tudes. Jap. J. Psychol, 1958, 28, 260—268.—The 
hypothesis was tested that resistance to change in a 
group-anchored norm will be greater if more pressure 
is used to introduce the norm experimentally, The 
results, with 931 high school students, are interpreted 
as supporting a more complex hypothesis than origi- 
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nally proposed, viz., that pressure in a group situa- 
tion changes but also stabilizes existing attitudes 
which are then resistant to later change—J. Lyons. 

8066. Garfinkle, Max. The relationship between 
general self concept, role self concept and role be- 
havior in high school. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
897-898.— Abstract. 

8067. Gouldner, Alvin W. (U. Illinois) Cos- 
mopolitans and locals: Toward an analysis of la- 
tent social roles. Part II. Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 
2, 444480.—In an earlier article the author had dis- 
tinguished between cosmopolitans and locals in terms 
of 3 variables: loyalty to the organization, commit- 
ment to professional skills and values, and reference 
group orientations. Cosmopolitans and locals were 
found to differ in influence, participation, acceptance 
of organizational rules, and informal relations. In 
the present paper factor analysis was employed to 
refine these concepts. “Types of locals and types of 
cosmopolitans are differentiated, and it is suggested 
that these two identities may reflect the tension be- 
tween the organization’s simultaneous need for both 
loyalty and expertise.’—V. M. Staudt. 

8068. Gross, Edward. (State Coll. Washington) 
Work and society. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1958. xvi, 652 p. $6.75.—This volume draws to- 
gether research findings from several disciplines rele- 
vant to the conclusions one can draw about man from 
the work he does. 16 chapters are divided into 4 
parts. Part 1 describes the world of work. Clues to 
à framework by which work was examined were de- 
rived from the description of work in 2 less complex 
cultures, Part 2 deals with occupations in our cul- 
ture. The chapter headings are: "The Occupational 
Institutional System," “The Occupational Status and 
Authority System," and “The Career.” In Part 3, 
the work organizations on the farm, in restaurants, 
and in factories, were selected for presentation. The 
work structure, economic complex, status, career, and 
the work group, were the topics discussed under each 
work organization, Part 4 was entitled “Two Major 
Problems: Unions and Races at Work.” 1017 refer- 
ences.—H. Roemmich. 


8069. Hayden, Robert G. Ап experimental 
study regarding the effects of social marginality 
and authoritarianism on self-esteem. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 898.—Abstract. 


8070. Hedberg, Raymond D. A study of leader- 
ship as a function of communication channels. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 884.—Abstract. 


8071. Hobart, Charles W. Some effects of ro- 
manticism during courtship on marriage role opin- 
lons. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 336-343.—4 hy- 
Potheses dealing with romantic distortions in young 
People of marriage role opinions were investigated. 
These hypotheses were: (a) the marital role opinions 
differ at different stages of courtship, (b) the marital 
tole opinions of adolescents at pre-marital level tend 
to be unrealistic, (c) the opinions of adolescents at 
the beginning and end of courtship tend to be similar, 
(d) the closer adolescents are to "going steady" status 

Пе more similar are opinions of males and females. 
5 € sample consisted of 34 of undergraduate student 
ody together with their partners. Hypotheses a and 
ч Were substantiated; с and d partially so. Negative 
esults were: the’ greatest difference in female opinion 
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of marital roles was found at the engaged stage rather ` 
than at the “going steady" stage; male and female 
opinions tend to be more similar at the engaged stage 
than at the "going steady" stage.—M. Muth. 

8072. Hoffer, Charles R., & Stangland, Dale. 
(U. Michigan) Farmers’ attitudes and values in 
relation to adoption of approved practices in corn- 
growing. Rural Sociol, 1958, 23, 112-120.—93 
Michigan farmers were interviewed as to their adop- 
tion or nonadoption of recommended practices in 
growing corn. “In general if a farmer is efficient, 
has initiative, and is progressive, he is likely to adopt 
approved practices, On the other hand, if he is con- 
servative and values security highly, he is likely to 
postpone adoption of a practice or may never adopt 
it."—H. К. Moore. 


8073. Hollander, E. P. Conformity, status, and 
idiosyncrasy credit. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 117— 
127.—"Beginning with the consideration that social 
behavior depends upon attributes of the individual, 
conditions of the situation, and inputs to a dynamic 
system arising from their interaction, a theoretical 
conception relating conformity and status is presented. 
The major mediating construct introduced is ‘idio- 
syncrasy credit,’ taken to be an index of status, in the 
operational sense of permitting deviations from com- 
mon ‘expectancies’ of the group. Credits are postu- 
lated to increase or decrease as a function of the 
group's perception of the individual's task perform- 
ance and generalized characteristics, and of his ‘idio- 
syncratic behavior.’ Though increases in credit are 
seen to permit greater latitude for idiosyncratic be- 
havior, motivational and perceptual states of the in- 
dividual, and group-level phenomena, are also con- 
sidered.” 23 references, —C. K. Bishop, 


8074. Hunt, David Ellis. Reinforcement value 
as a function of expectancy for subsequent social 
reinforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1817— 
1819.—Abstract. 


8075. Inghe, Gunnar. Mental and physical ill- 
ness among paupers in Stockholm. Acta psychiat. 
neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, Suppl. 121. 316 p.—The ex- 
traordinary wealth of material compiled in this’ mono- 
graph is introduced by a discussion of the problems 
of sickness surveys and of connections between illness 
and various social conditions. 500 permanent relief 
recipients were drawn at random from social welfare 
records and were compared with “social twins” as 
controls. The examination included somatic anamne- 
sis, physical examination, psychological anamnesis, 
observation of behavior, psychological tests (Ror- 
schach and intelligence point scale), social interview, 
home visits, analysis of various documents, and in- 
formation from many different sources. Mental and 
especially physical disabilities were far more prevalent 
among the paupers than among their controls, and 
male paupers were more seriously disabled than fe- 
male paupers. Extensive summaries in French and 
Russian. 15 pages references.—R. Kaelbling. 


8076. Jackson, Jay M., & Saltzstein, Herbert D. 
The effect of person-group relationships on con- 
formity processes. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1958, 
57, 17-24.—“An experiment was designed to test hy- 
potheses derived from assuming distinctive processes 
called social reality and group locomotion, each of 
which generates forces to conform under specified 
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conditions, Four types of person-group relations were 
created by experimentally varying subject's attraction 
to the group and acceptance as a member. A modi- 
fication of Asch's line problem and experimental situ- 
ation was used to test the conformity behavior of sub- 
jects. The results are in accord with hypotheses 
advanced about the conformity behavior of highly ac- 
cepted persons, thus supplying evidence in favor of 
the assumptions about social reality and group loco- 
motion processes."—4. S. Tamkin. 

8077. Jones, Richard M. The return of the un- 
repressed. Amer. Imago, 1958, 15, 175-180.—Her- 
bert Marcuse in his Eros and Civilization: A Philo- 
sophical Inquiry into Freud (see 30: 2666) consid- 
ers the relationships of the "reality principle" and 
"surplus repression" to newer economic conditions of 
psychological plenty.—1V/. A. Varvel, 

8078. Keyes, Fenton. The correlation of social 
phenomena with community size. Soc. Forces, 
1958, 36, 311-315.—3890 communities with popula- 
tions of 2000 or more in 1930 were examined. A 
positive relationship is noted between community size 
and the extent of the social phenomena studied: re- 
tail establishments, social welfare, education, munici- 
pal administration, transportation and communication, 
recreation.— A, R. Howard. 

8079, Khanna, Prabha. Application of Rotter’s 
social learning theory to substitution. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2146.—Abstract. 


8080. Kimbrough, Emory, Jr. (U. North Caro- 
lina) The role of the banker in a small city. Soc. 
Forces, 1958, 36, 316-322.—This is primarily a dis- 
cussion of the role of one bank in a small city. 2 
senior officers, a junior officer, and a nonofficer being 
groomed for officership are studied.—4. R. Howard. 


8081. Lerner, Daniel. The passing of tradi- 
tional society: Modernizing the Middle East. 
Glencoe, Ill,: Free Press, 1958, xiii, 466 р. $7.50.— 
Modernization is the unifying principle in this study 
of the changing Middle East. The characterological 
transformation that accompanies modernization is 
psychic mobility, and its mechanism is empathy—the 
ability of an individual to see himself in the other 
fellow’s situation, A major hypothesis of the study 
is that high empathic capacity is the predominant 
style only in modern society, which is distinctively 
industrial, urban, literate, and participant, The secu- 
lar evolution of a participant society appears to in- 
volve a regular sequence of three phases: urbaniza- 
tion, literacy, and media participation, all of which 
lead to increased political participation, The degree 
of modernization present in a society can be measured 
by indices of these phases. The extent to which these 
are evolving is determined by the existence of individ- 
uals with high empathy. Such transitionals are 
largely defined in terms of what they want to be- 
come; their passage from what they were to what 
they are to what they are becoming is the passing 
of traditional society in the Middle East.—R. Р. 
Campbell. 

8082. Lersch, Philipp. (Psychologisches Institut 
der Universität, München 22) Probleme und 
Ergebnisse der Sozialpsychologie. [Problems and 
findings of social psychology.] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1958, 17, 1-21.—Human group living is de- 
termined by 3 factors: group milieu, group structure, 
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and the individuals. The group milieu is character- 
ized by the kinds of behavior, values, and thoughts, 
which make up the style of the social group. This 
style influences each of its members in the same di- 
rection and to approximately the same degree. The 
social environment thus determined may be designated 
as cultural field. Within this wide field, human in- 
teraction is influenced by the group structure, i.e., by 
the partial functions, which make up the structural 
whole of the group. The field given thereby may be 
called the structural field. Human interaction there 
unfolds as an interplay of different roles. These roles 
relate the individual not only to the entire social 
structure, its task and its purpose, but they also bring 
their enactors into relationships with each other and 
constitute thereby an interpersonal field. The sovial 
events taking place therein are determined by pre- 
conceived roles in the social structure, influenced by 
the style of the cultural field, and by impulses and at- 
titudes of individual persons.—J. W. House. 


8083. Levy, Leo. A study of some personality 
attributes of independents and conformers. Dis 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1823.—Abstract. 


8084. Lipetz, Milton Edward. The effects of 
information on the assessment of attitudes by au- 
thoritarians and nonauthoritarians. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 376-377,—Abstract. 


8085. Loomis, James L. Communication and 
the development of trust. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 377—378.—Abstract. 


8086. McCarthy, Raymohd С. (Ed) Drinking 
and intoxication: Selected readings in social atti- 
tudes and controls. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. 
xix, 455 p. $7.50.—5 principal sections of this book 
of readings include physiological and psychological 
effects of alcohol; ancient and modern drinking prac- 
tices; drinking in the United States, including high 
school and college practices; cultural, ethical, and 
religious factors in drinking; and the use of various 
controls in Scandinavia and the United States and 
control influences not under state laws.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

8087. Maccoby, Eleanor E., Newcomb, Theodore 
M, & Hartley, Eugene L. (Eds.) Readings in 
social oe, (3rd ed.) New York: Henry 
Holt, 1958. хі, 674 p. $6.75—This is the third edi- 
tion of this volume (see 27: 4160) written under the 
aegis of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues and is intended for use by teachers of 
undergraduate social psychology. The sélection of the 
62 articles contained in this book was based on 4 
criteria: to provide illustrative examples of research 
from the entire field of social psychology; to satisfy 
the need for reports of sound empirical research which 
may serve as a foundation for theoretical thinking ; to 
keep the technical level of the articles within the pur- 
view of undergraduate students of psychology and 
sociology ; to show, as far as possible, the historical 
continuity of the work by including the pioneering 
articles and the studies which grew out of them. 
While certain of the “classic” articles printed in the 
earlier editions are reprinted in this book, a goodly 
number of researches carried out since the appear- 
аа of the 1952 рр ap included, particularly in 

Tam "new" areas of study, e.g., percepti r- 
sons.—R. G. Holroyd. онь 
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8088. McGuigan, F. J. (Hollins Coll.) A crash 
research program for peace. Amer, Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 224-228.—A letter raising questions and re- 
questing information about encouraging nonphysical 
sciences (social and biological) to solve the problems 
of "our very survival," about the position of the gov- 
ernment represented on a huge research program of 
a "crash" nature sponsored by the United Nations at 
a cost of several billions of dollars “for the purpose of 
scientifically investigating the phenomenon of war," 
and an indication of reasons that would favor an 
affirmative vote on the research proposal was sent to 
head representatives of each of the 81 nations in the 
United Nations. 26 replies were received. Replies 
were classified as negative (6), favorably inclined 
(2), favorable (3), "can not evaluate" (5), and 
"being considered" (10). Statements excerpted from 
the replies are presented. A major reason for not 
supporting the proposed program was “a skepticism 
concerning the value of its outcome."  Restults are 
briefly discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

8089. Mann, David. A theoretical and experi- 
mental inquiry into the nature of competition as 
a motive. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 363—364.— 
Abstract. 

8090. Markley, Elaine Ruth. Social class differ- 
ences in mothers' attitudes toward child rearing. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 355-356.—Abstract. 

8091. Miller, Robert Wilbur. Attitudes asso- 
ciated with local union leadership. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2401.—A bstract. 


8092. Mills, Judson Ridgway, Jr. Temptation 
and changes in moral attitudes. Dissertation Ab- 
sir., 1958, 19, 378.—Abbstract. 


8093. Moore, Harry Estill. (U. Texas) Some 
emotional concomitants of disaster. Ment. Hyg., 
NY, 1958, 42, 45-50.—The impact of exposure to 2 
destructive tornadoes during a period of just over a 
year was less overtly and more covertly expressed by 
the sample of citizens of a Texas community who 
were studied after each of these disasters. Evidence 
1$ presented to indicate an increased interest in re- 
ligious activity, greater fear of potential storms, in- 
creased desire to leave the community, and changing 
attitudes toward agencies who offered help during 
and after the disaster periods. The number of in- 
dividuals seeking direct psychological help following 
their disaster experiences was very smalL—M. A. 
Seidenfeld, 


8094. Murphy, Gardner. Human potentialities. 
New York: Basic Books, 1958. x, 340 p. $6.00.— 
A social psychological approach to the discovery, 
emancipation, and utilization of the potential of hu- 
man beings. Potentialities are seen as more than 
Incompletenesses, but rather as representing radical 
new kinds of human nature, part of which we may 
Now recognize and part of which will be recognized 
in the future. 3 human natures are postulated. The 
first, which is basically biological, is treated develop- 
mentally in terms of physics and chemistry. The 
Second involves culture. The necessity of cuiture, its 
rigidity, and its detrimental effects are discussed. 
Creativeness and intelligence are seen as contributing 
to the thrust for understanding, which represents the 
third human nature. If the 3 human natures, which 
at present are in conflict, can achieve an integration, 
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the result will be a new emergent whole—the release 
of the dammed-up potential of individuals. 54-item 
bibliography.—D. L. Stresing. 

8095, Mussen, Paul Henry, & Kagan, Jerome. 
Group conformity and perceptions of parents. 
Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 57-60.—“Twenty-seven 
male college students wrote stories in response to 
eight TAT cards and then were individually observed 
in the Asch conformity situation. A significantly 
greater proportion of extreme conformists than of 
independents perceived their parents as harsh, puni- 
tive, restrictive, and rejecting. These data, like those 
from previous studies, suggest that conformity tend- 
encies are manifestations of basic personality structure 
and are influenced by early parent-child relations. 
The data may also be consistent with the interpreta- 
tion that extreme conformity in the experimental situa- 
tion represents a generalization from early-learned 
conformity behavior."—F. Costin. 


8096. Nett, Emily M. (U. Pittsburgh) Ап 
evaluation of the national character concept in 
sociological theory. Soc. Forces, 1958, 36, 297-303. 
—Existing studies of national character remain pri- 
marily inadequately verified hypotheses about the re- 
quirements for the organization of the nation-society. 
2 aspects of national character have received little 
attention: “the interaction between the institutional 
requirements and the behavior of the elites, and the 
role that degrees of conformity-deviation in the social 
structure plays as an active ingredient in the dy- 
namics of change."—4. №. Howard. 


8097. Nordlie, Peter Gerhard, A longitudinal 
study of interpersonal attraction in a natural group 
setting. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1461.—Ab- 
stract. 


8098. Pepinsky, Pauline N., Hemphill, John K., 
Shevitz, Reuben N. Attempts to lead, group pro- 
ductivity, and morale under conditions of ac- 
ceptance and rejection. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 57, 47-54.—The hypothesis being tested by this 
experiment was that under conditions such that to 
attempt to lead is to invite rejection, group members 
with a relatively high need achievement and a rela- 
tively low need affiliation would make more frequent 
attempts to lead than would other members having 
relatively high affiliation and low achievement needs. 
24 four-man groups were set up under controlled 
laboratory conditions. Although the major hypothe- 
sis was not confirmed, it was shown that differences 
in attempts to lead may be attributed to differences in 
the experimental conditions to which the groups were 
subjected, rather than to the major needs specified. 
20 references.—4. S. Tamkin. 


8099. Perrine, Mervyn William. Some influences 
of verbal reinforcement upon reference scale 
formation and discrimination. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2172-2173.—Abstract. 


8100. Phelps, Harold R., & Horrocks, John E. 
Factors influencing informal groups of adoles- 
cents. Child Develpm., 1958, 29, 69-86.—An in- 
vestigation of adolescents' reports of activities and 
standards of social acceptability of small informal 
groups with which they frequently associated. Ss 
were 800 students in grades 7-12 of Ohio public and 
parochial schools. Data were gathered by means of 
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a questionnaire. In addition, intelligence quotients 
and socioeconomic ratings were obtained. Data were 
analyzed by means of multiple factor analysis. 10 
factors emerged, 9 of which were tentatively identi- 
fied.—F. Costin, 


8101. Powell, Reed M., & LaFave, Lawrence. 
Some determinants of role-taking accuracy. So- 
ciol, soc, Res., 1958, 42, 319-326—The conflicting 
results of several investigations of social perception, 
role taking, empathy, sociometric perception are ana- 
lyzed and discussed. The authors conclude that these 
investigations have been influenced by other factors 
than role taking ability itself. These studies have 
actually measured the phenomenon of role taking 
accuracy as related to specific social situations, such 
as type and circumstances of interaction, motivational 
revelance for different subjects, acting ability of 
others, and attitudinal consistancy.—M. Muth. 


8102. Proctor, David Edward. An investigation 
of some factors in parent-child similarity in social 
attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2401-2402. 
—Abstract, 


8103. Raven, B. H., & French, J. R. P., Jr. 
Legitimate power, coercive power, and observa- 
bility in social influence. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 83- 
97.—The effects of legitimate power as compared to 
coercive power were studied in 2 group work situa- 
tions using 113 volunteer female college students. 
In one condition the supervisor was represented as 
having group support, through election; in the other 
the supervisor took over her job without group sup- 
port. Coercion was introduced in half of the groups 
under each condition through the levying of a mone- 
tary fine for nonconformity, As predicted, group 
support resulted in greater acceptance of legitimacy 
of office, greater justification of supervisor behavior, 
greater personal attraction of worker to supervisor, 
and greater private acceptance of supervisor influence. 
Predictions of greater public conformity under group 
support and lesser legitimacy under coercion were not 
supported.—H. P. Shelley. 


8104. Robinson, James A. (Northwestern U.) 
Decision making in the House Rules Committee. 
Admin. sci, Quart., 1958, 3, 73-86.—"The process by 
which an n congressional committee, the 
United States House of Representatives’ Rules Com- 
mittee makes its decisions is analyzed in terms of a 
series of propositions containing the following three 
major variables: spheres of competence, communica- 
tion and information, and motivation, The making of 
decisions in a legislative committee appears to re- 
semble decision making in other organized political 
situations."—V, M. Staudt, 


8105, Rogers, Everett M. (Ohio State U.) A 
conceptual variable analysis of cultural change. 
Rural Sociol., 1958, 23, 136-145.— Adoption of recom- 
mended farm practices is used as an example of tech- 
nological change. This was related to 6 variables via 
multiple correlation. 3 were found to be significantly 
greater than zero, viz. change, orientation, com- 
munication competence, and status achievement. 3 
not found to be related to technological change were 
cohesion with locality group, family integration, and 
cohesion with kinship group. Ss were 148 Iowa 
farmers.—H. K. Moore. 
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8106. Slater, Philip E. Contrasting correlates of 
group size. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 129-139.—24 
groups of from 2 to 7 men (paid male undergraduates 
of little or no prior acquaintance) each met 4 times 
to discuss one of 4 human relations problems and to 
arrive at a group decision. The interaction was cate- 
gorized using interaction process analysis, and Ss 
responded to a sociometric questionnaire and a 60- 
item check list. The findings include: 5 member 
groups are clearly thought to be the most efficient for 
this type of task from S's point of view. The dis- 
advantages of larger groups includes aggressiveness, 
competitiveness, centralized group structure. The 
disadvantages of small groups are not verbalized but 
can be inferred from interaction, Fear of alienating 
one another results in inhibition of free expression of 
ideas. The question of optimal size is briefly dis- 
cussed.—H. P. Shelley. 

8107. Social Science Research Council of Aus- 
tralia, Inc. Bibliography of research in the social 
sciences in Australia, 1954-1957. Canberra, Aus- 
tralia: Author, 1958. 52 р. $1.00.—This monograph 
contains 589 items, the majority annotated, covering 
research activities in the social sciences for 1954— 
1957.—H. Angelino. 

8108. Stephenson, Richard М. Stratification, 
education, and occupational orientation: A paral- 
lel study and review. Brit. J. Sociol., 1958, 9, 42- 
52.—"Although the United States has for some time 
maintained a free educational system at the primary 
and secondary level, it has failed to eliminate class 
differences in type and amount of education. The 
more recent extension of education in Great Britain 
shows evidence of presenting the same problem. Both 
cases suggest that universal, free education is no 
panacea to the problem of unequal opportunity and 
utilization of manpower to maximum efficiency,"— 
К. M. Frumkin. 


, 8109. Stewart, Charles Ashley. A study of opin- 
ions regarding mental illnesses and facilities for 
their care as related to social class membership. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2173,—Abstract. 


8110. Stogdill, Ralph M. Individual behavior 
and group achievement: A theory; the experi- 
mental evidence. New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 
1959. xi, 352 р. $5.00 —Using ап input-output 
model, whose variables interact through a set of 
mediating variables, the author builds a theory that is 
appropriate for describing both the structure and the 
achievements of groups, The input variables are con- 
structs on the personality level of abstraction (expec- 
fations, interactions, and performances), while the 
mediating and output variables are group constructs. 
The progression of chapters follows the logical de- 
velopment of the variables and their interrelations in 
the basic model, Research findings are cited in the 
explication of the theory and each chapter concludes 
with a summary of the pertinent literature. 794 ref- 
erences.—J. Schopler, 


8111. Tuckman, Jacob. (Dept. Public Health, 
Philadelphia) Rigidity of social status ranking of 
occupations. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 534-537. 
—15 occupations were ranked for social status by 3 
groups, each using a different form of questionnaire: 
one with job title only, one with job title and de- 
Scription, and one with job description only. It is 
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mcluded that significant shifts in mean rankings 
т social status do occur in a number of occupations, 
t that the overall rank order from professional to 
Шей occupations remains the same.—G. S. Speer. 


8112. Turner, Mary Alice. 
vior and social adjustment. Journalism Quart., 
58, 35, 199-204.—“In a study seeking to discover 
possible relationships between an individual's tension 
and adjustment in social roles and his newspaper 
ading," 34 Ss who had previously been interviewed 
a readership study of a morning newspaper were 
interviewed a year later concerning conversations in 
Which they had participated between dinner time the 
"previous day and the time of the interview. The 
themes related in these conversations gave a rough 
“measurement of the respondents’ roles and tensions. 
T Ó distinct reading types were found.—D. E. Meister. 


8113. Wallace, Wallace H. The effects of status 
“superiority and intentionality on interpersonal at- 
traction. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 900-901.— 
Abstract. 


8114. Wiesenhütter, Eckart. Die Bedeutung in- 
-dividueller Konflikte für die politische Meinungs- 
"bildung. [The significance of individual conflicts for 
“the formation of political opinion.] Psyche, Heidel., 
1958, 12, 233-240.— The projection of unconscious 
conflicts onto the images of political parties and their 
leaders can be extremely dangerous when large social 
“groups are involved. Illustration of such projection 
T from the psychoanalyses of 5 stadents.—E. W. Eng. 


8115. Wilkening, Eugene A. (U. Wisconsin) 
"An introductory vote on the social aspects of prac- 

e adoption. Rural Sociol., 1958, 23, 97-102.— 
“Studies in this issue and elsewhere on the adoption 
ОЁ recommended practices by farmers are briefly re- 
Viewed and commented upon. “It is hoped that the 
‘Current interest in the social aspects of technological 
"change will lead toward an understanding of the 
A Mes of change in other areas of rural society. 

any of the adjustments required in one society re- 
‘ “sult from the rapid advance of technological change, 
“Dut present research leaves almost untouched the prob- 
S of change in government, intergroup relations 
d interpersonal relations."—H. K. Moore. 


8116. Williams, 
friendship relatio: 
ban 
In 


(2) 


roup. These three relationships appear to 
ndent. (4) Lower status women met a 
ter proportion of their close friends in the neigh- 
orhood than higher status women. Conversely, 
sner status housewives first met a greater percent- 
Of their close friends at clubs or organizations, 
ands' work, and School, respectively, than lower 
5 housewives."— 4, R, Howard. 


also Abstracts 7463, 7670, 7793, 7839, 7878, 
7888, 7932, 7934, 7953, 8254, 8315, 8660, 8941, 
8985, 8998, 9000, 9071, 9160, 9194) 
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METHODS & MEASUREMENTS - 


8117. Aschal, Ayodhya P. Relative value of 
poll-end and open-end questions in search for rea- 
sons of a problem. Educ. Psychol., Delhi, 1958, 5, 
55-60.—30 students were administered both types of 
questionnaires to determine their usefulness in prob- 
lem research. Results confirm assumptions of Kretch 
and Crutchfield that bias in respondent's choices can 
be expected from fixed lists. It is suggested that edu- 
cation and age may decrease bias provided "vested 
interests" do not intervene.—H. Angelino. 

8118. Bartlett, Claude Jackson. The relation- 
ship between self-ratings and peer ratings on a 
leadership behavior scale. Dissertation A bstr., 1958, 
19, 867.—A bstract. 

8119. Biesheuvel S. (National Inst. Personnel 
Research, Box 10319, Johannesburg, South Africa) 
Methodology in the study of attitudes of Africans, 
J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 47, 169-184.—The use of tech- 
niques of directed interview, group discussion, TAT; 
incomplete sentences, and attitudes inventory are dis- 
cussed in terms of experience using them in African 
communities in various stages of transition from tri- 
bal to Western culture. Unusual problems of validity 
and rapport are encountered and “there is difficulty 
of ensuring that the verbalized attitudes . . . reflect 
actual beliefs, ideas, and feelings. This is as much a 
matter of correct choice of method and its skillful 
manipulation as of the establishment of proper rap- 
port" A new inventory "to measure attitudes to- 
wards Western customs, ethical and legal concepts, 
and administration of justice" is described.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

8120. Copp, James H. (Pennsylvania State U,) 
Toward generalization in farm practice research, 
Rural Sociol., 1958, 23, 103-111.— When similar con- 
cepts, measures, and statistical techniques are used to 
explain reasons for adoption of recommended fárm 
practices by a group of cattlemen in Kansas and of 
dairymen in Wisconsin, the same variables tended to 
appear. This is in contrast to studies using one 
geographical group. The importance to the adoption 
of recommended changes, of economic productivity 
and personality variables was brought out by multiple 
correlation analyses.—H. K. Moore, 

8121. Gerard, Harold B. Some effects of in- 
volvement upon evaluation. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 57, 118-120.—4-person discussion groups 
were created in a classroom in which 3 members were 
active participants and 1 member functioned in the 
peripheral role of recorder. , . . After the discussion, 
each S was asked to rank order the membership of 
his group concerning a number of aspects of group 
process and to guess the rankings made by each of 
the others in his group. The data revealed that the 
recorder-discussant difference in accuracy of predic- 
tion occurred only under high personal relevance."— 
А. S. Tamkin. 

8122. Getzels, J. W., & Walsh, J. J. (U. Chi- 
cago) The method of paired direct and projective 
questionnaires in the study of attitude structure 
and socialization. Psychol. Monogr., 1958, 72(1) 
(Whole No. 454), 30 p.—In an effort to bridge the gap 
between what an individual produces as an "expressed 
reaction" and the a arsenal Hypothesis Getzels and 
Walsh have developed an instrument, “Paired Direct 
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and Projective Questionnaire” (PDPQ), which pro- 
vides opportunity to complete incomplete sentences 
that refer to the behavior of another person and at 


another time complete identical sentences but as they - 


relate specifically to him as an individual. This 
allows for the establishment of an “Index of Differ- 
entiation” which “measures the magnitude of the dis- 
crepancy between personal hypothesis and the ex- 
pressed reaction, and in a sense represents the extent 
of socialization.” The results support the view that 
this is a useful technique for systematically studying 
this aspect of behavior.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8123. Gold, Raymond L. (Montana State U.) 
Roles in sociological field observation. Soc. Forces, 
1958, 36, 217-223.—Extensions of Buford Junker's 
thinking concerning the 4 theoretically possible roles 
for sociologists conducting field work are presented. 
"The demands that each role places on an observer as 
a person and as a sociologist are discussed. “...a 
field worker selects and plays a role so that he, being 
who he is, can best study those aspects of society in 
which he is interested.” —A. R. Howard. 


8124, Graham, Thomas F. (Massillon State 
Hosp., Ohio) Stereotypes of nationalities by stu- 
dent nurses. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 324-326.— 
The author illustrates an innocuous technique for 
eliciting stereotypes. Student nurses were asked to 
select an English, French, Italian, or German nurse 
to care for a financee and to state the reason for their 
choice —L, B. Heathers. 


8125, Green, T. L. (U. Ceylon) A comparison 
of status on two tests of social acceptability. J. 
educ, Res., 1958, 51, 493-503.—Results of the admin- 
istration of a sociometric test and a modified guess 
who test to secondary school pupils in Ceylon showed 
substantial correlation (.58 for boys; .52 for girls.) 
Ss tended to be more severe in their rejections than 
in their acceptances. Differences between findings of 
studies using these techniques in Ceylon and in the 
United States are discussed.—M. Murphy. 


8126, Guskin, Samuel Louis. The measurement 
of social stereotypes. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
1460.—Abstract. 


8127. Jarrett, R. F., & Sherriffs, A. C. Forced- 
choice versus permissive techniques in obtaining 
responses to attitude questionnaires. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 55, 203-206.—'172 men and 344 women 
students in a second semester psychology course for 
non-majors were required to say for each of 110 be- 
havior characteristics whether it most aptly char- 
acterized men or women. Approximately half of the 
Ss were instructed to answer every item and the 
remainder were in the instructions explicitly permitted 
to omit an item if . . . there was, in their opinion, 
‘clearly no difference . . . on the average between men 
and women.’ Analysis of the results reveals that ap- 
proximately the chance-expected number of items 
differentiate significantly between the forced-choice 
and permissive groups for both men and women Ss. 
We conclude that insofar as group differences are con- 
cerned the data does not support the hypothesis that 
the two methods yield different results,"—C. К. 
Bishop. 

8128. Jourard, Sidney M. A study of self-dis- 
closure. Scient. Amer., 1958, 198(5), 77-82.—In- 
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vestigations by questionnaire techniques of the extent 
to which individuals (Negro and white, male and fe- 
male, married and unmarried) report they reveal 
themselves (attitudes, tastes, work, money, personality 
and body characteristics) to others (parents, friends, 
and spouses). Differences were found by topics, sex, 
race, and marital status of S, and for the different 
targets of the information.—/. S. Wolf. 

8129. Kish, Leslie, & Hess, Irene. (U. Michi- 
gan) On noncoverage of sample dwellings. J. 
Amer, Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 509-524.—“We present 
an investigation of the extent of noncoverage that can 
occur in area sample surveys of dwelling units in the 
United States, and of some relevant factors associated 
with noncoverage. We describe changes in field 
procedures which resulted in drastic improvements in 
dwelling unit coverage. . . . The potential bias is 
shown to be a function of the type of estimation used: 
Large for simple expansions, less for means and usu- 
ally even less for comparisons of subclass means. 
The amount of noncoverage is a function of the essen- 
tial operating conditions used by a specific organiza- 
tion; however, the usefulness of the methods and 
results—and the nature of the problem—are quite 
general to surveys."—C. V. Riche. 


8130. Larson, James Robert. An analysis of the 
relationship between accuracy of and stability of 
self-concept and sociometric status. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 1846-1847.—A bstract. 


8131. Meltzer, Leo. Consequences of the joint 
consideration of individual and aggregate data in 
correlational social research. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 1460-1461. — АЪѕітасё 


8132. Nasrat, Mohamed Mohiey Eldin. Concep- 
tual variable analysis of rural migration in Iowa. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 564-565.—Abstract. 


8133. Noble, Clyde E. Psychology and the logic 
of similarity. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 57, 23-43.—A 
methodological analysis of similarity with rational 
definitions is offered. "Formal similarity was de- 
scribed as a dyadic, many-many relation exhibiting 
the properties of nontransitivity, symmetry, irre- 
flexivity, and nonconnexity.” Similarity is nonmeas- 
urable—it can not be scaled. “This may clarify cer- 
tain problems in generalization, transfer of training, 
thinking, and linguistic research,” Measuring stimu- 
lus and response variables is not measuring similarity 
since one does not scale relations—they are the by- 
products of measurement. Suggestions are made “те- 
garding the explanation of empirical judgments of 
similarity, qualitative and quantitative difference, and 
identity.” 59 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


8134. Oshry, Barry Irving. An experimental 
model for the study of conformity to overt group 
norma Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1837-1838.— 

stract. 


8135. Riland, Lane Hesser. Intensity, involve- 
ment and perceptual structure as related to com- 
mini attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 166. 
—Abstract. 


8136. Roby, Thornton B., & Lanzetta, John T. 
Considerations in the analysis of group tasks. 
Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 88-101.—The transition of 
research in the area of small-group behavior from 
survey techniques to the more precise laboratory in- 
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vestigations has resulted in a shift in emphasis to 
group processes and a relative disinterest in analyzing 
the tasks which govern behavior. “The major pur- 
pose of the present report is to propose a paradigm 
that may be useful in preliminary attempts to isolate 
and define important group-task characteristics,’— 
W. J. Meyer. 


8137. Ronning, Royce Russell. An analysis of 
small groups by the use of transpose factor analy- 
sis. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2388.—A bstract. 


8138. Rush, Carl Harrison, Jr. Group dimen- 
sions of aircrews. Dissertation Absir., 1959, 19, 
1847-1850.—Abstract. 


8139, Stewart, Roger G. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Can psychologists measure driving atti- 
tudes? Educ. psychol, Measmt., 1958, 18, 63-73.— 
Major problems in driving attitude research include: 
(a) the difficulty in measuring attitudes in relation to 
behavior, (b) the criterion problem in defining “good” 
or “safe” driving and categorizing drivers for research 
studies, (c) development of effective methods for 
changing driver behavior as well as attitudes. Stud- 
ies in the area are briefly reviewed, and Stewart sug- 
gests 2 possible future trends in driving attitude re- 
search, The first is “that future research will become 
more comprehensive and systematic in relation to the 
total personality of the driver and the traffic situation 
with which he interacts while he drives.” Secondly, 
“research in driving attitudes may be expected to 
turn toward use of indirect and projective techniques, 
should the usual types of attitude scales fail to pro- 
duce useful findings.” 25 references—W. Coleman. 


8140, Verhaegen, P., & Laroche, J. L. (Centre 
de Psychologie de l'Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga, 
Elisabethville, Belgian Congo) Some methodologi- 
cal considerations concerning the study of apti- 
tudes and the elaboration of psychological tests 
for African natives. J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 47, 
249-256.—3 approaches to studying intellective ca- 
pacity are discussed: inventory of the activities which 
are valued within original African cultures, genetic 
Study of intellective development, and, psychometrics, 
These involve particular advantages and disadvantages 
in studying children of school age, adults without 
Schooling, and adults with schooling. Overall, “the 
efficient utilization of psychometrics in Africa is con- 
ditioned by the educational and cultural level of the 
Populations to which the tests are to be applied."— 
J. C. Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 7667, 8994, 9003) 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


None Alt, Herschel. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
REC asic principles of child rearing in the 
Oviet Union: Firsthand impressions of an Ameri- 
e Observer. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 
23-240.—A. 3-week visit to the Soviet Union in the 
Summer of 1956 included interviews with over 60 
Professional workers from Cabinet ministers to teach- 
ers, nurses, and policemen. Impressions are discussed 
Ш the areas of the social scene, the child in the family, 
asic principles of education and child rearing, social 
Mierminants of individual and group behavior, ap- 
2 ications of psychological principles, dissent and non- 
Onformity, There is a sense of striking difference 
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between our concept of personality, our respect for 
individual feeling of privacy in interpersonal relations, 
our tolerance of difference and our more flexible so- 
cial structure compared to the Russians. The author 
arrives at a critical and disapproving estimate of 
child-rearing values and methods in the Soviet Union, 
and believes that these methods would produce a per- 
sonality lacking in spontaneity, creativity, and spirit- 
ual aspirations.—R. E. Perl. 

8142. Asthana, Hari Shanker. (U. Lucknow) 
Some aspects of personality structuring in Indian 
(Hindu) social organization. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
44, 155-163.—“The findings of a Rorschach experi- 
ment on a group of 24 students from India are inter- 
preted in terms of childhood experiences, family dis- 
cipline, and social pressures." The “ambiequal pat- 
tern toward introversiveness . . . is found to be the 
product of early permissiveness, subsequent rigidity 
of behavior code, and later status role.” The study 
of “personality-culture phenomena” it is suggested 
“may be profitably conducted by analyzing the defense 
system that a culture tends to evolve in its members.” 
26 references.—J. C. Franklin. 


8143. Baumgarten, F. Zur Psychologie der 
Flüchtlinge. [The psychology of refugees.] Mensch 
Arbeit, 1958, 10(3), 1-3.—Refugees fall into two cate- 
gories: those who are unable to detach themselves 
from their past and to adjust to a new situation, and 
those who are able to meet the challenge of their new 
environment with initiative and to make the best of it. 
Both can be helped with recognition and acceptance 
of their respective needs.—E. Schwerin. 


8144. Berger, Peter І. Sectarianism and re- 
ligious sociation. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 64, 41-44. 
—In a study of Protestant parishes in southwestern 
Germany the author analyzed the sectarian character 
of the lay leadership. The pietist Gemeinschaften of 
this region, despite their sectarian character, play a 
crucial role in church affairs. It is suggested that 
sectarianism be understood as a type of religious 
sociation not necessarily leading to the sect as a 
social structure distinct from the church—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


8145. Bernard, Viola W. School desegregation: 
Some psychiatric implications. Psychiatry, 1958, 
21, 149-158.—Since the Supreme Court decision 
against school segregation May 1954, 377,286 Negro 
students and 1,952,761 white students have experi- 
enced or become eligible for interracial schooling for 
the first time. Some of the psychological problems 
entailed for all concerned in the course of this large- 
scale readjustment are discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


8146. Blumental, H. E. Psychological problems 
of the adolescent immigrant in Israel of today. 
Jerusalem, Israel: Ministry of Labour, Department 
for Vocational Education, 1958. х, 154 p.—‘The 
main purpose of the study was to gain an understand- 
ing of the problems that beset the adjustment of im- 
migrant youth in Israel" Their transition from one 
environment to another produces "a state of psychic 
and social crisis.” The data are arranged in 4 sec- 
tions: adjustment problems of new immigrants in 
Israel, the socio-educational aspect, the general edu- 
cational aspect, vocational problems of immigrant 
youth. Glossary of Hebrew terms, 18 tables.—H. 
Ormian. 
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8147. Brown, Daniel G. Sex-role development 
in a changing culture. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 232- 
242.—As early as the second year of life youngsters 
make distinctions between masculine and feminine be- 
havior. Generally the research literature indicates 
that from kindergarten through the fourth grade boys 
have a stronger preference for the masculine role than 
girls have for the feminine role. In fact between 60 
and 70% of the girls in the first 4 grades express a 
preference for the masculine role, The implications 
of these research findings as they fit into Freudian 
theory, Adlerian theory, or a social-psychological 
type theory are discussed. There is a need for more 
research on sex-role development in such cultures as 
Japan and Germany where the feminine sex role is 
changing so rapidly. 35 references.—W. J. Meyer. 


8148. Brown, Donald R., & Bystryn, Denise. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll.) College environment, person- 
ality, and social ideology of three ethnic groups. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 279-288.—“A total of 293 
white women college students attending three differ- 
ent types of colleges and coming from Jewish, Pro- 
testant, and Catholic backgrounds were tested on a 
composite authoritarian scale, the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory, and the Gough Adjective Check 
List. Comparisons of the schools attended, the ethnic 
backgrounds, and the years in college were made on 
two personality instruments with authoritarian scores. 
The challenge to existing authoritarianism was found 
to be greatest for minority group members attending 
the small non-denominational liberal arts college."— 
J. C, Franklin. 


8149. Campbell, Ernest Q. (Harvard U.) Some 
social psychological correlates of direction in atti- 
tude change. Soc. Forces, 1958, 36, 335-340.— 

uestionnaire responses of 746 seventh, ninth, and 

eventh grade students in one southern city, both 
prior to and following school desegregation, are ex- 
amined. Findings include nonsupport for the view 
that Caucasians who have many за with Negroes 
reflect attitudinal changes “in the direction of greater 
tolerance more frequently than do those who have a 
small number of classes with Negroes”; “the rela- 
tionship between parental position and direction of 
change seems more certain than that of either class- 
mates or good friends to direction of attitude change.” 
—4A. R. Howard. 


8150. Charlton, Huey E. Stability of the Negro 
family in a southern community. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1959, 19, 1809-1810,—Abstract. 


8151. Claye, Clifton Maurice. A study of the 
relationship between self-concepts and attitudes 
toward the Negro among secondary school pupils 
in three schools of Arkansas. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 587.—Abstract. 


8152. Commission on Race and Housing. Re- 
port of the Commission on Race and Housing. 
Where shall we live? Berkeley, Calif.: Univer. 
California Press, 1958. ix, 77 p. $1.50.—The con- 
clusions resulting from a 3-year study of racial dis- 
crimination in housing. The following topics are 
evaluated: house building, finance, real estate, prop- 
erty values, law and government, social and economic 
consequences, the changing status of minorities, im- 
plications for the future, and the recommendations 
of the commission.—C. K. Bishop. 
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8153. Cooper, Joseph B. & Singer, David N. 
(San Jose State Coll.) The role of emotion in 
prejudice. J. soc. Psychol. 1956, 44, 241-247.— 


With “level of emotionality . . . described as the psy- 
chogalvanometric reading multiplied by duration" 
students were tested for "degree of emotionality which 
accompanied the use of strong negative, strong posi- 
tive, and middle-area attitudes." Findings indicate 
that "very strong attitudes . . . seem to be accom- 
panied by relatively great emotional support. Strong 
negative and positive attitudes do not seem to be 
equally opposite. Emotion seems to play a supportive 
role in attitude dynamics. Attitude strength and 
level of emotional support seem to be positively cor- 
related. The results of.this study, therefore, favor the 
contention that prejudices are ‘emotional attitudes,’ "— 
J. C. Franklin. 

8154. Cumper, G. E. The Jamaican family: 
Village and estate. Soc. econ. Stud., 1958, 7, 76- 
108.—A study of family life in 2 contrasting Jamaican 
areas: Porter’s Mountain, a village, and Caymanas, 
a sugar estate. Statistical data such as the age, sex, 
composition of families, occupations of family mem- 
bers, etc. are also presented.—R. M. Frumkin. 


8155. Danziger, K. (U. Natal) Self-interpre- 
tations of group differences in values (Natal, South 
Africa). J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 47, 317-325— 
Through the use of autobiographical essays and stated 
aspirations “it was found that white students were 
mainly oriented towards private satisfactions while 
the non-white students showed more evidence of 
orientation to community goals.” In self-interpreta- 
tion of this finding “non-white students more fre- 
quently based themselves on a group-conflict theory 
while the white students . . , chose explanations that 
did not involve conflict."—J. C. Franklin. 


8156. de Wilmars, Ch. Mertens. Vers une étude 

lus systématique des variables psychologiques de 
acculturation. [Toward a more systematic study of 
psychological variables in acculturation.] Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1958, 8, 1-23.—In accounting for the in- 
stability of test results among young African students, 
it was found necessary to study the impact of ac- 
culturation on motivation, perception, and attitudes 
toward behavior. Education must take into account 
native ways of thinking and presenting facts so as 
not to produce a nonadaptive acculturation. The use 
of prognostic instruments, even so-called “culture- 
free" tests, is hazardous, if not superfluous. Rather 
than make value judgments of the conduct of members 
of another culture, it is wise to try to understand the 
reason for their behavior and to base work on those 
reasons. Supplements give correlations among 
tests, 40 references.—IV. W. Wattenberg. 


. 8157. Driscoll, Willis Carpenter. A study of 
judgment of time intervals in mixed-racial groups. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1107.—A bstract. 


8158, Earle, Margaret Jane. Rakau children. 
Victoria U. Wellington Publ. Psychol., 1958, No. 11. 
108 p.—Analysis of data obtained from observation, 
both „Participant and unobserved, from directed and 
nondirected interviews of children and of their par- 
ents, from testing of children with the Stewart Emo- 
tional Response Test and the Children’s Apperception 
Test, and from sociometric study of children’s play 
groups suggests that the roots of the personality char- 
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acteristics of Maori children in Rakau lie in the early 
years of childhood and that the middle years from 
6 to 13 fit into a continuous pattern from birth to 
maturity —S. E. Newman. 


8159. Fanshel, David. A study in Negro adop- 
tion. New York: Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc, 1957. 108 p. $2.50.—''This research is a be- 
ginning effort to look at the problems faced by those 
who are attempting to promote the adoption of Negro 
children. It is based upon an examination of accessi- 
ble social and personal data as found in case records." 
The report is organized as follows: (a) the nature 
of the study population, (b) social background fac- 
tors in adoption, (c) orientation of applicants to 
adoption agencies, (d) withdrawal of applications, 
(e) rejection of adoptive applicants, (f) completed 
adoptions, (g) summary of findings. 5 appendices in- 
clude the instruments used in gathering the data.— 
Г. B. Costin. 


8160. Fontaine, William T. The means end rela- 
tion and its significance for cross-cultural ethical 
agreement. Phil. Sci., 1958, 25, 157-162.— "Radical 
ethical relativism" as presented by Ruth Benedict is 
rejected in favor of a "modified relativism" based on 
means-ends relationships. Cross-cultural agreement 
can be obtained with respect to beliefs concerning 
means. By virtue of the principle of habituation 
(combining Allport's “functional autonomy" and 
Wundt's “law of the heterogony of ends") these means 
may become ends. Thus, cultures holding different 
ends may agree as to a common means to obtain these 
ends; in time the means themselves become ends 
thereby creating grounds for cross-cultural ethical 
agreement.—M. В. Turner. 


8161. Frumkin, Robert M. The Jewish intellec- 
tual and his Jewishness: A social psychological 
analysis. Ethos, 1958, 3, 7-9.—Presents the thesis 
that the adequate adjustment to marginality and its 
accompanying inauthenticity actually decreases an in- 
dividual's chances for developing intellectual per- 
Spective, and decreases his chances for creativity. 
Reviewing the works of marginal Jewish behavioral 
Scientists, the writer finds that their interests seem 
to center predominantly in the descriptive analysis 
of Symptomatic social and psychological pathology, 
an interest suggesting loss, in part, of intellectual per- 
Spective, 13 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


8162. Golden, Joseph. Social control of Negro- 
White intermarriage. Soc. Forces, 1958, 36, 267- 
269.—Among the social controls briefly mentioned 
are: our culture's segregated social structure; atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and myths; laws; impediments erected 
y institutional functionaries and by families.—4. R. 
Howard. 


. 8163. Handlin, Oscar. (Harvard U.) Chang- 
Ing patterns in group life in America and their 
implications for the American Jewish community. 
- Jewish communal Serv., 1958, 34, 347-353.—Trac- 
ng the development of American Jewish communal 
Organization from its beginnings Handlin points out 
that they were first religious (up to 1880) ; thereafter 
this was of lesser importance and while identification 
quntinued to be Jewish emphasis on religion per se 
iminished. Between 1880 and 1910 organized phi- 
пору became the focus of Jewish interest. Since 

10 more and more attention has been directed to- 
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ward problems centered on anti-Semitism and the 
security of the Jewish community both within and 
without our continental borders. With the decline in 
organized anti-Semitic movements there has been a 
subsidence in the feeling of need for such security 
measures. Currently the author recognizes a “return 
to religion” but it is a different attitude from that of 
earlier times in that it is “almost entirely socially 
oriented." The dangers and complications of this are 
discussed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8164. Hanfmann, Eugenia, &  Beir, Helen. 
(Brandeis U.) The mental health of a group of 
Russian displaced persons. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1958, 28, 241-255.—50 Russian displaced per- 
sons were interviewed in Germany 4 years after the 
end of the war and studied by various projective 
techniques. They were divided into displaced per- 
sons proper who were brought to Germany as prison- 
ers or slave laborers, and so-called recent defectors 
most of whom had escaped from the Russian army of 
occupation. The main characteristics of the whole 
Russian group were a great need for intensive inter- 
action with others, a high degree of emotional alive- 
ness, a relative lack of well-stabilized complex de- 
fenses which modify dangerous feelings automatically. 
Authoritarian personality structure and pervasive 
guilt feelings have been hypothesized as part of the 
Russian character but were not found to be promi- 
nent. Of the 10 conspicuously maladjusted men, all 
but опе were recent defectors.—4A, E, Perl. 


8165. Hill, Reuben; Stycos, J. Mayone, & Back, 
Kurt W. The family and population control: A 
Puerto Rican experiment in social change. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: Univer. of North Carolina Press, 1959. 
xxvi 481 p. $8.00.—The book reports on a study 
which has encompassed exploration, quantitative veri- 
fication, and experimental validation of the fertility 
aspects of population growth in Puerto Rico. 900 
childbearing families were interviewed in the survey. 
Facile explanations for the island's high birth rate, 
such as the desire for large families, religion, ignor- 
ance of contraceptive methods, or unavailability of 
material, are shown to be inapplicable, The last sec- 
tion of the study discusses the implications of the 
findings for the larger society and proposes a program 
through which Puerto Rico can control its population. 
According to the authors, the key to the understand- 
ing of fertility is "seen to lie in the decisions of hus- 
bands and wives and the methods by which they recog- 
nize and solve their problems." 6 pages references,— 
V. Sanua. 


8166. Hirabayashi, Gordon K., & Ishaq, May. 
Social change in Jordan: A quantitative approach 
in a non-census area. Amer. J. Sociol, 1958, 64, 
36—40.—This is a quantitative study of 100 women in 
Amman, Jordon. The findings indicate a noticeable 
change in the status of these women, e.g, greater 
opportunity for education, greater participation in 
new occupations and social activities. —R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

8167. Howell, Robert J., Evans, Lavon, & Down- 
ing, Lester N. (Brigham Young U.) A compari- 
son of test scores for the 16-17 year age group 
of Navaho Indians with standardized norms for 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (Arizona 
and New Mexico). J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 47, 355- 
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359,—Comparative results аге presented with a sum- 
mary concluding with the statement that “valid com- 
parisons of intellectual ability can be made only within 
a culture, and not between cultures,"—J. C. Franklin. 


8168, Janowitz, Morris. Social stratification 
and mobility in West Germany. Amer, J. Sociol., 
1958, 64, 6-24.—By means of a nationwide sample 
survey, the social stratification and patterns of social 
mobility of West Germany were investigated as well 
as the consequences of social mobility on selected 
aspects of social and political behavior, These data 
underlie the continuity of the present social struc- 
ture with that of the prewar period but also record 
the extensive upward and downward personal social 
mobility of individual Germans. West Germany has 
a social structure similar to that of other industrial 
countries but as compared with the United States, its 
unique circumstances has produced distinctive fea- 
tures. The consequences of social mobility in West 
Germany seem to be at least temporarily contributing 
to greater social consequences.—R. M. Frumkin. 


8169. Kennedy, Joseph Calvin. А study of 
ethnic stereotypes of Negro college students. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 376.—Abstract. 


8170. Kéri, Hedvig. Ancient games and popular 
gm Psychological essay. Amer. Imago, 1958, 

, 41-89, —Ancient and popular group-games played 
in different countries are described and analyzed. 
‘There is a connection between the associated instincts 
of clinging and seeking and the pattern of ancient 
games, ildren relive the experiences of giving up 
an object, the dangerous situation brought about by 
breaking away, the unpleasantness of discovery, and 
the shame of being carried off. In group games, the 
Mor of interconnectedness is heightened.—W. А. 

arvel. 


8171. Killian, Lewis M., & Haer, John L. Vari- 
ables related to attitudes regarding school de- 
[SR ion among white southerners. Sociometry, 
1958, 21, 159-164.—A representative sample (536) 
of the white adult population of Tallahassee, Florida 
was asked the degree to which they accepted or re- 
jected the Supreme Court's decision ct May, 1954. 
“Acceptors, in contrast to Resisters, tend to exhibit 
the following characteristics: They are young, have 
a college or postgraduate education, hold professional 
or managerial positions, and have lived less than half 
their lives in the South; they evidence generalized 
respect for law; they do not ascribe the personal or 
cultural inferiority of a Negro to inherent, racial 
characteristics ; they are willing to ac equal status 
contacts with Negroes in a variety of situations... ; 
and they are accurately informed as to the legal sanc- 
tions that could be applied by federal judges if their 
orders were defied.” —H. P. Shelley, 

8172. Klineberg, Otto. (Columbia U.) Grow- 
ing up for cooperation or conflict. World ment. 
Hlth., 1958, 10, 61-75,— Problems in human relations 
within and between countries are increasingly being 
studied with social science techniques. More inter- 
national contact and cooperation, developing informa- 
tion about inter-group relations, and more frequent 
reference by policy makers to social science materials 
all further the objectives, of the mental health move- 
ment. Another reason for "optimism is the fact that 
in all recent studies of attitudes towards minority 
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groups and towards other nations, there seems to be 
less prejudice among the educated than among older 
groups and the less well educated.”—J. C. Franklin. 

8173. Leblanc, Maria. (Centre de Psychologie de 
l'Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga, Elisabethville, 
Belgian Congo) Acculturation of attitude and per- 
sonality among Katangese women. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 47, 257-264.—Results of a sentence com- 
pletion test administered to Bantus in 2 towns in 
different stages of acculturation showed that "attitude 
towards women and the female personality vary ac- 
cording to degree of acculturation,” and that “with 
acculturation, women change their view on the tradi- 
tional role of women more rapidly than men." ‘The 
doubtful result obtained from the TAT used indicates 
that “in the projective field where symbolism specific 
to each culture plays such an important role, com- 
parisons between black and white attitudes or per- 
sonalities appear to be untimely at the present stage 
of research.” —J. C. Franklin. 


8174. Lee, S. G. (U. London) Social influences 
in Zulu dreaming. J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 47, 265- 
283.—Extensive and intensive study of Zulu dreams 
discloses that they are "very limited in content, and 
stereotyped in terms of central imagery," permitting 
quantitative comparisons. The "dream content of 
women was largely circumscribed by prohibitions 
from the indigenous system of social sanctions of the 
last century" while “local interpretations of symbols 
were found to coincide with orthodox psychoanalytic 
interpretations," 21 references.—J. C. Franklin. 


8175, Lord, Edith. (U, S. Embassy, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia) The impact of education on non-scien- 
tific beliefs in Ethiopia. J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 47, 
339-353.— This study of nonscientific beliefs as re- 
lated to level of education shows that "education can 
have, and in some measure is having, an impact on 
the non-scientific beliefs which motivate attitudes 
and daily behavior of Ethiopians.” Nevertheless, 
"more than half of the superstitions herein considered 
have proved impervious to modern educational pro- 
cedures in Ethiopia.”—J. C. Franklin. 


8176. Mann, Jonn H. The influence of racial 
prejudice on sociometric choices and perceptions. 
Sociometry, 1958, 21, 150-158.—78 Negro and white 
graduate students in a course were assigned randomly 
to groups of 6 meeting in a leaderless group discussion 
4 times a week for 3 weeks. Ss made friendship 
choices and predicted the choices of the other group 
members. Among the conclusions: (a) preference 
for own race as friends; (b) “Whites are more aware 
of the preferences of members of their own race than 
Negroes” ; (c) “Older Negroes are more aware of the 
social preferences of whites than older whites are of 
the preference of older Negroes”; (d) “Older whites 
prefer whites as friends more than older Negroes pre- 
fer Negroes."—H. P. Shelley. 


8177. Meeland, Tor, & Berkun, Mitchell. Soci- 
ometric effects of race and combat performance. 
Sociometry, 1958, 21, 145-149 —Immediately after 
combat in Korea 309 infantrymen were formed into 
20 groups of 15-18 men having no prior knowledge 
of one another, The men lived together in groups 
behind the lines for one week of psychological test- 
ing. All responded to a sociometric questionnaire 
specifying 4 criteria for choosing (and rejecting) : 
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‘combat with you, leader in combat, share a bunker, 
and rest and recreation. The findings include: (a) 
"Sociometric preferences show the effects of race and 
‘of characteristics associated with quality of combat 
performance. (b) Persons who were actually ineffec- 
"tive infantry fighters were rejected by effective and 
ineffective fighters. (c) “Reactions to an outgroup 
by both ingroup and outgroup are shown to be 
— stronger when in terms of rejection of outgroup than 
when in terms of preference for ingroup."— 
Shelley. 


8178. Ombredane, André; Bertelson, Paul, & 
- Beniest-Noirot, Eliane. (U. Brussels) Speed and 
_ accuracy of performance of an African native 
population and of Belgian children on a paper- 
and-pencil perceptual task. J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
47, 327-337.— Comparing scores at the same accuracy 
levels of performance confirms the hypothesis of a 
“general slowness on the part of the Africans” which 
T is more “easily explained by a general lack of interest 
in speed performance than by a slower operation of 
~ mental functions.”—J. C. Franklin. 


© 8179. Rath, R. (Ravenshaw Coll.) А compari- 

Son of attitude scores of some politico-economic 
- issues between two samples of college students in 
Orissa, India, after an interval of four years. J. 
T soc, Psychol, 1958, 47, 361-371.—Attitudes on 16 
issues arranged on 5 point scales are covered in the 
study. Among other results showing changes, it was 
| found that “there has been a shift of opinion in favour 
of Russia" together with “a corresponding change 
against the United States of America.”—J. C. 
Franklin, 


8180. Rath, R., & Das, J. P. (Ravenshaw Coll.) 
Study in stereotypes of college freshmen and serv- 
ice holders in Orissa, India, towards themselves 
and four other foreign nationalities. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 47, 373-385.—No significant differences 
were found between traits assigned by college fresh- 
men and educated adults. The 5 most frequently 
ascribed traits were: to Indians— ligious, peace loy- 
ing, hospitable, idealistic, and artistic; to Americans— 
aspirant, diplomatic, industrious, war mongering, and 
idealistic ; to Russians—aspirant, industrious, dutiful, 
idealistic, and diplomatic; to the British—diplomatic, 
aspirant, industrious, dutiful, and smart; and, to the 

hinese—hospitable, artistic, dutiful, cultured, and 
religious.—J. C. Franklin. 


8181. Roucek, Joseph S. Age as a prestige fac- 
tor. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 349-352.— This study 
Compares attitudes toward age and tradition as it 
{ арреагѕ in different cultures, with special attention to 
“American culture.—M. Muth. 


8182. Sherwood, Rae. (National Inst. Personnel 
Research, Box 10319, Johannesburg, South Africa) 
the Bantu clerk: A study of role expectations. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 47, 285-316.—The “sources of 
agreement and disagreement between role expectations 
eld by white supervisors and those held by Bantu 
“clerks are presented and discussed in relation to job 
ciency, Questions of ability and skill aside, “the 
antu clerk needs to be nurturant and kind while 
Voiding deep emotional involvement with his clients, 
hile his relations with authority figures should be 
ed on clearly defined roles of dominance and sub- 
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mission and he should be able to accept authority as 
absolute.” 22 references.—J. C. Franklin, ; 

8183. Simons, H. J. (U. Cape Town) Mental 
disease in Africans: Racial determinism. J. ment. 
Sci., 1958, 104, 377-388.—A school of anthropological 
opinion about East Africans has grown up which is 
repeating some fallacies about race which had been 
previously shown to be invalid in studies on Euro- 
peans and others. The social anthropology is in- 
sufficiently documented and the data collected, espe- 
cially by Carothers, imprecise. Field work with 
Africans by trained psychiatrists is needed before 
broad generalizations about the relation of race to 
incidence of mental disorders are made. 22 refer- 
ences.—]V. L. Wilkins. 

8184. Smythe, Hugh H. Intermarriage in West 
Africa. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 353-357.— This 
is a report on a growing social problem with sugges- 
tions for future research.—M. Muth. 


8185. Spilka, B. (U. Denver) Some personality 
correlates of interiorized and institutionalized re- 
ligious belief. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 9, 103- 
107.—"Religious ethnocentric and religious non- 
ethnocentric groups were constructed and compared 
on the various personal characteristics measured. 
The religious-ethnocentric group scored as possessing 
significantly more manifest anxiety, rigidity, and self- 
concept instability than the religious non-ethnocentric 
group.” 19 references.—M. S. Mayzner. 

8186. Taft, Ronald. (U. Western Australia) Is 
the tolerant personality type the opposite of the 
intolerants? J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 47, 397-405.— 
A. "study was made of 100 subjects made up of per- 
sons judged to be tolerant, intolerant, or intermediate 
on a social distance scale. A comparison of the 
Rosenzweig and Bernreuter test results suggests that 
the intolerant resembles the tolerant group in most 
respects by contrast with the intermediate group . . . 
and that there are at least three different personality. 
patterns associated with the ethnic tolerance-intoler- 
ance continuum," 17 references.—J. C. Franklin. 


8187. Takala, Martti, & Määttänen, Matti, A 
comparison of Dutch and Finnish subjects on the 
Four Picture Test. Rep. Dept. Psychol. Inst. Peda- 
gog. Jyväskylä, 1958, No. 19. 73-89.—The starting 
point of the study was the view that while both Hol- 
land and Finland share the same Western cultural 
pattern, subcultures with characteristics of their own 
have emerged. The scores of Dutch and Finnish ex- 
perimental groups were compared on 14 variables of 
the Four Picture Test of van Lennep. In 10 varia- 
bles a significant difference of average scores was 
found in some age groups. The Finnish Ss reacted in 
a more controlled and less emotional way; they ap- 
peared more cautious and inhibited. The Dutch Ss 
emerged as more personal, emotional, and sensitive. - 
15 references.—F. Goldsmith. 


8188. Tumin, Melvin M. (Princeton U.) Readi- 
ness and resistance to desegregation: A social por- 
trait of the hard core. Soc. Forces, 1958, 36, 256- 
263.—Interviews with 300 white, male adults in North 
Carolina reveal various similarities and differences 
between the “hard core" (those who indicate willing- 
ness to use force if required to prevent desegrega- 
tion) and persons holding other views. “The most 
forceful impression is that of a significant difference 
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‚.. оп the basic equipment for improving life chances 
in this society : education, income, and occupation. In 
these regards, they ['hard core'] seem to be at the 
bottom of the southern heap."—4. R. Howard. 

8189, Williams, Thomas Rhys. (Sacramento 
State Coll.) The structure of the socialization 
process in Papago Indian society. Soc. Forces, 
1958, 36, 251-256.—The major structural features of 
the socialization process in Papago society are the 
atterns of reward and punishment, social deference, 
joint sharing of family work, supernatural sanctions 
as controls of disruptive and physically dangerous 
behavior, similarity of expected social behavior for 
adults and children, treatment of the child as a per- 
son. These features are briefly discussed.—4. R. 
Howard. 

8190. Woods, Frances Jerome. Cultural condi- 
tioning in mental health. Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 
327-333.— This analysis on the relationship between 
culture and mental illness concentrates on a review of 
sociological literature dealing with the Negro and 
the Latin American. Among the tentative conclusions 
which a search of this literature offers are: emotional 
disorders and mental illness are affected by cultural 
conditions; in helping the client who belongs to a 
different ethnic group, an awareness of the cultural 
implications of communication is important; religious 
and family values tend to play important roles in men- 
tal illness.—L. B. Costin. 

8191. Yap, P. M. (Hong Kong U.) Suicide in 
Hong Kong. J. ment. Sci, 1958, 104, 266-301.— 
Trends in time, sex, age, and certain sociological 
variables are reviewed, Social and economic dis- 
turbance in China so close by seem to affect mo- 
tivation. Psychological factors arising from the 
subordinate status of women are considered relevant 
to higher rates for females, suicidal attempts in the 
young, and to a rising rate among the elderly. Dis- 
solution and modernization of a traditionally patri- 
archial culture are related to changes in rate, 49 
references.—W, L. Wilkins. 

8192, Zaidi, 5. M., & Ahmed, Mesbahuddin. (U. 
Dacca) National stereotypes of university stu- 
dents in East Pakistan. J. soc. Psychol., 1958, 47, 
387-395.—97 Pakistani Muslim university students— 
using the adjective checklist approach—‘“character- 
ized nine nationality groups both singly and in com- 
parison with each other. Stereotypes about Ameri- 
cans, British, and Russians are compared with those 
of a study conducted in Lahore (West Pakistan) .”— 
J. C. Franklin, ? 


(See also Abstracts 7592, 7640, 7899, 7907, 8000, 
8236, 8403, 8994) 
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8193. Beers, Howard W. (U. Kentucky) Social 
components of community development. Rural 
Sociol,, 1958, 23, 13-24.—Suggestions from a Paki- 
stani study group for adapting procedures and ideas 
from the United States to Pakistan are listed and dis- 
cussed. These include demonstrating the dignity of 
labor by work with one's own hands, use of the 
Mosques for educational purposes, volunteer leader- 
ship, use of village businessmen for developmental 
work, planning the family, kitchen improvement, di- 
vision of land through inheritance, health education, 
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and farm supply cooperative. The factors limiting 
use of these suggestions include the social components 
of end, norm, status-role, power, rank, sanction, 
facility, and territoriality Р. К. Moore. 

8194, Bender, Irving E. Changes in religious 
interest: A retest after 15 years. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol. 1958, 57, 41-46.—84 men who had been 
tested with the Allport-Vernon Study of Values in 
1939-40 at Dartmouth College were retested in 1955- 
56. A significant increase in the religious value 
scores was found after the 15-year interval. Item 
analysis showed that the theological items increased 
more than the philosophical ones.—4. S. Tamkin. 

8195. Bendix, Reinhard, & Howton, Frank W. 
Social mobility and the American business elite. 
Part II. Brit. J. Sociol., 1958, 9, 1-14.—The Ameri- 
can business elite is disproportionately derived from 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, native-born, well-to-do 
families. However, trends point continuously to the 
increasing, if continuously small proportion of busi- 
ness leaders who come from well-to-do families out- 
side the privileged minority. Persons who come from 
well-to-do families but suffer social discrimination 
can overcome these obstacles more readily than can 
persons who come from lower-class families, even if 
these are Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, and native born. 
Thus, it appears legitimate to conclude that upward 
mobility into the top echelons of the business elite 
typically involves a successful fight against social dis- 
crimination rather than a rags to riches story.—A. M. 
Frumkin, 


> 

8196, Blood, Robert O., Jr., & Hamblin, Robert 
L. (U. Michigan) The effect of the wife’s em- 
ployment on the family power structure. Soc. 
Forces, 1958, 36, 347-352.—Employment results in a 
more equalitarian ideology for the wife, but her 
greater control over economic resources is not used as 
a source of bargaining power with her spouse. “Im- 
portant decisions [are made] on a give and take 
basis.” Division of labor in the home is arranged 
“on the basis of the relative availability of the two 
partners to perform the necessary household tasks.” — 
A, R. Howard. 


8197. Cadbury, Paul $., MacGregor, Murdoch, & 
Wright, Catherine. Problem families. Eugen. 
Rev. 1958, 50, 31-39.—3 contributions to a sym- 
posium discuss problem families, their characteristics 
and retraining services, as offered by medical and 
social workers in England. Low intelligence, in- 
stability, and early reproductivity insure a constant 
supply of cases which are treated as family units 
wherever possible. In a follow-up study of defective 
parents, the children of defective fathers are found to 
be less likely to come into care than the children of 
defective mothers, whereas the children of single fe- 
male defectives almost consistently need care and 
foster homes.—G. C, Schwesinger. 


8198. Connor, Ruth; Greene, Helen Finch, & 
Walters, James. (Florida State U.) Agreement 
of family member conceptions of “good” parent 
and child roles. Soc. Forces, 1958, 36, 353-358.— 
‘The study reported herein provides empirical support 
for what has been observed in clinical experience, 
namely : (a) that members of the same family have 
different conceptions of what constitutes 'good 
mother,’ ‘good father,’ and ‘good child’ roles, (b) that 
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greater agreement exists between the conceptions of 
husbands and wives than between fathers and their 
children, and (c) that greater agreement exists be- 
tween the conceptions of mothers and their children 
than between fathers and their children."—4. R. 
Howard. 

8199, El Senoussi, Ahmed E., Comrey, Andrew 
L. Coleman, D. Richard, & Druckman, Jacob S. 
Factors in marital discord. J. Psychol., 1957, 44, 
193-222.—A 216-item questionnaire based upon clini- 
cal complaints of marital discord and of related pre- 
marital experiences and attitudes was administered to 
50 Ss, of whom 40 were psychiatric patients of one 
of the authors and 10 were nonpatient volunteers. 
Agreement on questionnaire items by Ss with high 
loadings on a factor provided the principal basis for 
factor interpretation of items indicating attitudes and 
ions that might interfere with or prevent 
accord. The factors obtained were named 
Low Self-opinion, Adolescence Hangover, Early Con- 
ditioning Against Marriage, Cumulative Ego-Strain, 
Homosexual Tendency or Male Passivity, Sex Dis- 
satisfaction and Projection, Revolt Against Femi- 
ninity, and Flight Into Rejection.—R. W. Husband. 


8200. Empey, Lamar T. (Brigham Young U.) 
Role expectations of young women regarding mar- 
riage and a career. Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 
152-155.—The article aims to find out how educated 
women feel about their traditional role of homemaker 
and their desire to become career women. Findings 
tended to support the hypothesis that the occupational 
attitudes and aspirations of young women still tend to 
favor traditional female roles and jobs traditionally 
held by women; still there seems to be a growing 
tendency for young women to view their roles as a 
dual one.—M. M. Gillet. 


8201. Galdston, Iago. The American family in 
Crisis. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 229-236.—The 
changes in the basic psychic complexion of the Ameri- 
can family toward what he has termed the “Matri- 
choid" family which, though not a true matriarchy, 
is "resembling but essentially different from mari- 
archy" are discussed. This he considers an unhealthy 
Status, an outgrowth of the industrial revolution which 
has weakened and "disrupted the obligatory, symbiotic 
co-existence pattern of men and women and has 
rendered it merely facultative and optative." While 
the effect of this upon the child has been deleterious, 
Gladston is quick to point out that we cannot go back 
to what existed in the past but must seek new and 
effective ways to meet this crisis in the American 
Tamily.—M., A. Seidenfeld. 


„8202, Gross, Leonard. God and Freud. New 
York: David McKay, 1959. vii, 215 p. $3.95.—А 
Popular journalistic account is given of the extent and 
Nature of contemporary psychiatric, psychoanalytic, 
and Psychological influences on the various religious 
groups in the United States—Protestant, Catholic, and 
wish. There are brief sketches of individuals 
frominently involved—practitioners, clergy, and 
heologians—and_ their viewpoints; descriptions of 
Programs of religious education, of the counseling 
ае and attitudes of clergy, and of psychological 
sessment and screening of ministerial candidates. 

па attention is devoted to changes in traditional 
ehefs and attitudes. “Most striking . . . is the re- 
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examination of ethics being undertaken by a progres- 
sive element in United States Protestantism, the group 
most deeply affected by the age of psychology. ... Be- 
havior that some clergymen have historically dealt 
with as ‘sin’ they now treat as ‘symptoms.’ . . . Моге 
than anything else ever had, the psychiatric method 
dramatized the religious idea of acceptance."—4. E. 
Wessman. 


8203. Halsey, A. H. Genetics, social structure 
and intelligence. Brit. J. Sociol., 1958, 9, 15-28.— 
After construction of a genetic model of intelligence 
and relating this model to simple models of different 
types of social structures, the author is lead to doubt 
the hypothesis of innate class differences in intelli- 
gence. It seems that observed differences between 
social classes in measured intelligence are more likely 
to be explained by environmental rather than genetic 
factors. Тһе research problem is one of discover- 
ing the environmental components of social class 
which are relevant for intellectual development.—R. 
M. Frumkin, 


8204. Heer, David M. (Bureau of the Census) 
Dominance and the working wife. Soc. Forces, 
1958, 36, 341-347.—Data from oral interviews with 
a sample of Irish Roman-Catholic families having at 
least one child of elementary school age indicate that 
both in the working and in the middle class “the work- 
ing wife exerts more influence in family decision- 
making than the nonworking wife . . . whether they 
are employed or not, wives in working-class families 
have more say in family decision-making than wives 
in middle-class families . . . this correlation between 
the wife's work status and influence in family de- 
cision-making [cannot be] accounted for by an as- 
sociation between the wife's work status and a 
husband-wife difference in the personality trait of 
dominance in nonmarital roles . . . [there is] a 
statistically significant positive association between 
the number of children in the family and the influence 
of the husband in decision-making."—4. R. Howard, 


8205. Hess, Robert D., & Handel Gerald. 
Family worlds: A psychosocial approach to 
family life. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 
1959. xii, 306 p. $5.00.—""This volume attempts, by 
interpretive analysis of family psychological and psy- 
chosocial materials, to examine the complexities of 
family emotional organization and to indicate con- 
cepts that we believe may be useful for research on 
the internal processes of nonpathological family in- 
teraction and emotional structure," Two-thirds of 
the book is devoted to an extensive interpretive de- 
scription of 5 “normal” families, 5 essential proc- 
esses are described: the pattern of separateness and 
connectedness, satisfactory congruence of images, 
evolving modes of interaction into family themes, 
establishing the boundaries of the family’s world of 
experience, dealing with the significant biosocial issues 
of family life. An appendix briefly describes the 
methodology employed.—H. P. Shelley. 


8206. Hill, Reuben. Generic features of families 
under stress. Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 139-150.— 
This paper summarizes the chief issues and findings 
in "family crisis research" as viewed by family so- 
ciologists. 5 areas are covered: (a) the conceptual 
framework used by family sociologists in their study 
of crises; (b) a catalogue of the stressful events that 
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have been studied, as well as those that remain un- 
studied; (c) findings which indicate kinds of fami- 
lies which thrive and those that wilt under stress; 
(d) generic phases and methods of adjustment to 
stress; (e) assessment of short-run and long-run 
effects of stress on families. The article concludes 
with a discussion of the implications of the preced- 
ing data for agency policies and practice.—L. B. 
Costin, 


8207. Hobart, Charles W. (U. Redlands) Dis- 
illusionment in marriage, and romanticism. Mar- 
riage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 156-162.—After a brief 
historical review of the topic in the literature which 
gives evidence of shattered romantic dreams and ex- 
pectations, the author reports data from a 75% non- 
random sampling of students and their off-campus 
dates. Tables, statistics, and scores covering various 
phases of the experiences of both men and women 
are presented, This paper is "an exploratory study 
of postmarital disillusionment and its relationship to 
romanticism. . . . Postmarital disillusionment . . . 
appears to be especially characteristic of areas of per- 
sonal freedom, marital roles, having children, in-law 
relationships, values on neatness . . . on savings and 
money, and attitudes towards divorce,” —M. M. Gillet. 


8208. Jacobi, John E., & Walters, S. George. 
Шеш h U.) Social status and consumer choice. 
Soc, Forces, 1958, 36, 209-214.—“Dresses are used by 
most women as a symbol of certain socio-economic 
groups, but the degree of awareness and concern with 
dresses as a symbol and the 'dress functions' stressed 
varies within each group. Such extreme variation in 
the degree of symbol acceptance and in the dress func- 
tions stressed has been observed in our small sample 
[N = 15] that we feel there is reason to re-examine 
thoroughly the social class concept as it applies to 
fashion."—4. R. Howard, 


, 8209. Jahoda, Gustav. (U. Glasgow) Immanent 
justice among West African children. J. soc. Psy- 
chol, 1958, 47, 241-248.—Interpretations of stories 
by Ghana school children show that in this group 
while "the existence of beliefs falling broadly under 
Piaget's heading of ‘immanent justice’ is established, 
their incidence cannot be quantitatively assessed . . . 
without further conceptual clarification." The author 
holds that "Piaget's views about immanent justice in 
so-called ‘primitive’ societies rest on doubtful assump- 
tions" and "their alleged confirmation by Havighurst 
and agi is considered "questionable."—J. C. 
*rankiin, 


8210. Kluckhohn, Florence Rockwood. Varia- 
tions in the basic values of family systems. Soc. 
Casewk., 1958, 39, 63-72.—The problems of diagnos- 
ing and treating disturbances in family relations are 
discussed in light of the variations in basic values 
which are found both between cultures and within 
cultures. Among the value orientations discussed are: 
human nature, man nature, time, activity, man’s rela- 
tion to other men.—L. B. Costin. 


8211. Knapen, M. Th. (U. Lovanium) Some 
results of an enquiry into the influence of child- 
training practices on the development of person- 
ality in a Bacongo society (Belgian Congo). /. 
soc. Psychol, 1958, 47, 223-229.—Development of 
personality up to 5 years of age “proceeds along dif- 
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ferent lines when compared... with Western culture" 
in that in this African group the search is for social 
rather than individual values, participation is in 
“real-life tasks" rather than “educational” situations, 
appeal is to social duty rather than personal aspira- 
tion level, belief is in "normal growth" rather than 
in the wish to "grow-up," and encouragement is to 
follow the “usual” rather than the “unique or ex- 
ceptional."—J. C. Franklin. 


8212. Melnik, Constantin, & Leites, Nathan. 
The house without windows: France selects a 
president. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1958. 358 
p. $6.25.—The election in December, 1953, of the 
second president of the Fourth French Republic is 
recounted in an hour-by-hour report. Parliament dug 
in for a solid week of 13 ballots to select Rene Coty. 
A guide to the “Rules of the Game” is appended to 
help the reader form an over-all view of the various 
trends of action, thought, and feeling which are char- 
acteristic of the French Parliament. There is also 
an alphabetical table of names and subjects and an 
index. This volume is one of a series describing re- 
search on French politics sponsored by the Rand 
Corp.—R. E. Perl. 


8213. Mills, C. Wright. The structure of power 
in American society. Brit. J. Sociol., 1958, 9, 29-41. 
—“If we accept the Greek definition of the idiot as 
an altogether private man, then we must conclude 
that many American citizens are now idiots." The 
prevalence of mass indiffegence is a major political 
fact about modern Western societies. Today a few 
men have access to the means by which in a few 
days continents can be türned into thermonuclear 
wastelands. In America the leading men of the high 
military, corporation executives, and the political 
directorate constitute the power elite. The middle 
levels are feckless, and the lowest levels are emerg- 
ing into a mass society. At the top of American 
society there is an elite whose power exceeds that of 
any small group of men in world history. Since there 
is no manifestation of public will, democratic leader- 
ship (authority) has been and is giving way to lead- 
ership based on manipulation and coercion—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


8214. Monahan, Thomas P. (Municipal Court, 
Philadelphia) The changing nature and instability 
of remarriages. Eugen. Quart., 1958, 5, 73-85.— 
Data from Iowa show the incidence of divorce among 
remarrying classes. The widowed who remarry do as 
well as the singles who first marry, while with the 
divorced, the marriage bond appears successively 
weakened with each prior divorce. Other studies 
need to be made on this highly complex problem.— 
G. C. Schwesinger. 


8215. Napier, Maureen M. On mothers being 
unable to control their preschool children. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1958, 28, 151-156.—The mothers 
who reported inability to cope with their children had 

stormy relationships with their parents, and a poor 

opinion of their own abilities as mothers and of 
themselves as women. They generally made poor 
marriages, usually with weak men, or men whose 
drinking or aggressive behavior they mistook for 
mature strength.” —G. Elias. 


8216. Rainer, Jerome, & Rainer, Julia. Sexual 
pleasure in marriage. New York: Julian Messner, 
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1959, 251 p. $4.95.—More than a marriage manual, 
this how-to-do-it volume considers the psychosexual 
impact of changing social mores, "conditions in a 
swiftly moving society that have altered, for better 
or for worse, the capacity for sexual pleasure.” A 
50-page encyclopedia of sex guidance and information 
is appended.—Z. P. David. 


8217. Samenfink, J. Anthony. (South Dakota 
State Coll.) A study of some aspects of marital 
behavior as related to religious control. Marriage 
fam. Living, 1958, 20, 163-169.—'"The present study 
grows from the writer's observation of certain dis- 
crepancies between the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the behavior of some individuals who con- 
sider themselves to be ‘good Roman Catholics.’ . . . the 
values and behavior patterns which appear actually 
to be subscribed to and followed are those of the 
prevailing secular culture in the United States.” 
This conclusion was borne out by work with young 
married couples in a counseling situation in South- 
western Louisiana. Among this group the concensus 
was that at least 50% of all young Roman Catholic 
couples used some means of contraception (other than 
the rhythm method) during the early years of mar- 
riage, and another source reports that probably 50% 
continue to use contraceptives throughout marriage. 
Statistical tables and descriptions of the investiga- 
tion indicate a real departure from church-sanctioned 
patterns of behavior also in marital relations and the 
tenets regarding divorce.—M. M. Gillet. 


8218. Schapiro, Michael. A study of adoption 
Practice, Vol. III. Adoption of children with 
special needs. New York: Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 1957. 55 р. $1.35.— This report (see 


$1: 6215) considers adoption problems presented by- 


children falling into such categories as: older or 
school age, known pathology in the background, mi- 
nority group and mixed racial membership, etc. Con- 
tent is presented in 5 chapters: “Major Aspects of the 


‘Problems,’ “Facts About the Children,” “Natural 


Parents,” “Adoptive Parents,” “Conclusion.” 32 ref- 
erences.—L. B. Costin, 


8219. Sherman, Sanford N., Beatman, Frances 
L, & Ackerman, Nathan W. Concepts of family 
Striving and family distress: The contribution of 
M. Robert Gomberg. Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 383- 
391.—As a tribute to the work of the late Robert 
Gomberg, this paper presents a summary of his views 
Оп family process, family stability and instability, 
and therapeutic intervention. Included is the sub- 
Stance of an address which he had completed shortly 
before his death.—L. В. Costin, 


52220: Silber, Earle; Perry, Stewart E., & Bloch, 
onald A. Patterns of parent-child interaction in 
a disaster. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 159-167.—Inter- 
Views with each of 91 parents following the tornado 
шег at Vicksburg, Mississippi in 1953 revealed 

ata child's response to an acute stress situation may 
a determined by forces within the family social sys- 
em in addition to intrapsychic forces. Reported are 
only : the reaction of the parent to the child at 
күле of impact, communication between parent and 

ild about the disaster, the parent’s response to the 
AER h г The parent's role 
П Ше child's integration of the experience is con- 
sidered. С T. Bever. 
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8221. Smith, T. Lynn. (U. Florida) The rural 
community with special reference to Latin Amer- 
ica. Rural Sociol., 1958, 23, 52-67.—Latin American 
communities, as compared with United States com- 
munities, are much more likely to be of the village 
community type and to have a legal basis, to be in the 
neighborhood stage of rural social organization, to 
have fewer dismembering forces, and to be less trade 
centers, and more ceremonial centers. Current tend- 
encies in the United States are away from the small 
rural community.—H. K. Moore. 


8222. Snyder, Eloise C. (Southern Illinois U.) 
The Supreme Court as a small group. Soc. Forces, 
1958, 36, 232-238.—The court is found to contain 3 
cliques representing, respectively, liberal, conserva- 
tive, and middle points of view. The latter clique, 
termed "pivotal" aligns variously with one of the 
other groups to determine the victor. Clique mem- 
bership derives from ideological rather than political 
considerations.—4. R. Howard. 


8223. Steinmann, Anne G. The concept of the 
feminine role in the American family: A study of 
the concept of the feminine role of 51 middle-class 
American families. Vols. I & II. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 899-900.— Abstract. 


8224. Tagert, Ilse. Psychologische Gutachten 
im Ehescheidungsprozess. [Psychological evalua- 
tions in divorce-processes.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 
155-169.—The demand for psychological evaluation 
in divorce cases on the part of German courts is still 
rare, Techniques and methods used in evaluation are 
discussed and case histories given for illustration,.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 


8225. Tashman, Harry F. The marriage bed: 
An analyst's casebook. New York: Univer. Pub- 
lishers, 1959, 303 p. $4.95.—Fifteen case histories 
illustrate different marital conflict situations. Some 
of the topics presented and discussed within a psy- 
choanalytic framework are mixed marriages, nympho- 
mania, latent homosexuality, and impotence. ln most 
of the cases the males did not fulfill their masculine 
roles, and, as a result, the females were forced to as- 
sume unnatural masculine roles. The author draws an 
anology between the marriage bed and a garden bed: 
each needs care, attention and devotion; ill feelings 
(weeds) must be dealt with; love has to be given 
(seeds must be sown) if love (a flower) is to be re- 
ceived in return—H, D. Arbitman. 


8226. von Fieandt, Kai. Psychological effects 
of urban and rural domiciles. Acta psychol., 1958, 
14, 81-91.—3 groups of 100 men each, age 19-25, of 
urban, rural, and rural-to-urban residence were com- 
pared. Somatic types were determined according to 
Sheldon's system. The rural-to-urban group indi- 
cated more signs of maladjustment then the urban 
group; the rural group took an intermediate position. 
In tempo this group was slowest, the urban group 
fastest. Cortical inhibitions were slightest in the 
rural group. In intelligence the urban group was 
ahead. Among those with only elementary educa- 
tion the 3 groups showed little difference, The 
Wechsler-Bellevue scale is much more sensitive to 
differences in school education than to differences in 
geographical environment and "living-space" char- 
acteristics —G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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27. Willmott, Peter. Kinship and social legis- 
lation, Brit, J. Sociol., 1958, 9, 126-142.—There is 
a stereotype among sociologists which still is not dead 
in spite of research to the contrary. That stereotype 
is that the family is in modern industrial societies an 
isolated, rootless association confined to parents and 
dependent children. The purpose of this paper was 
to see how far that stereotype is upheld in social legis- 
lation, namely, legislation relative to the functioning 
of national insurance, war pensions, legal aid, income 
tax, and intestacy with reference to kinship in fami- 
lies in Britain, The author concludes, contrary to 
sociological and popular opinion, that kinship rela- 
tionships outside the immediate family play a sig- 
nificant role in social legislation and that the state 
recognizes, and encourages, financial responsibilities 
undertaken for relatives and even surrogate relatives. 
However, there is much inconsistency and confusion 
in the definitions of kinship eligibility for social and 
fiscal benefits meted out by various civic agencies. To 
straighten out this problem the author suggests con- 
tinued research on kinship and family relationships in 
Britain —R, М, Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 7225, 7937, 8008, 8009, 8049, 
8144, 8159, 8165, 8166, 8168, 8256, 8257, 8260, 
8262, 8634, 8640, 9060) 
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8228. Carnap, Rudolf. Introduction to symbolic 
logic and its applications. New York: Dover, 1958, 
xiv, 241 р. $1,85.—In this paperback revised trans- 
lation from the German concepts and rules of logical 
and symbolic languages and extended metalanguages 
are considered in detail. Symbolic logic is applied to 
clarify and axiomatize complex languages in mathe- 
matics, physics, and biology. Problems, examples, 
and exercises are included, There is also a bibliog- 
raphy and a general guide to the literature. Subject 
and name indexes are presented together with a list 
of symbols of the symbolic language and of the 
metalanguage.—L, L'Abate, 

8229. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U.) Com- 
munication theory, linguistics, and psycholinguis- 
tics. Rev. educ, Res., 1958, 28, 79-88.—"Communi- 
cation is a word that crops up with increasing fre- 
quency in educational literature, almost as if it were 
a magic key to wisdom." This review is presented 
in 3 sections : communication theory that, as the more 
comprehensive discipline, received consideration be- 
fore; linguistics; and psycholinguistics, The term 
"psycholinguistics" has come to be used as an ac- 
ceptable substitute for the phrase "psychology of 
language." 59-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 

8230. Crawford, C. DeLisle. Critical thinking 
and personal values in a listening situation: An 
exploratory investigation into the relationships of 
three theoretical variables in human communica- 

tion, as indicated by the relation between meas- 
urements on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values and the Watson-Glaser Critical Think- 
ing Appraisal and similar measurements of re- 
sponses to a recorded radio news commentary. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1845.— Abstract. 

8231. Fairbanks, G. Test of phonemic differen- 
tiation: The Rhyme Test. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1958, 30, 596-600.—''Materials are presented for a 
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test of word identification in which the cues for re- 
sponse are confined to the initial consonants and 
consonant-vowel transitions. Some preliminary re- 
sults are discussed."—/. Pollack. 


8232. Feldman, Sandor S. Mannerisms of speech 
and gestures in everyday life. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1959. xi, 301. $5.00. 
"Analysis of certain characteristic habits often re- 
veals deepest motives of the normal and neurotic per- 
sonality"; such analysis is an integral part of the 
therapeutic process, From this view point the author 
has systematically investigated the mannerisms of 
speech, gestures, and other nonverbal expressions ob- 
servable in everyday life, using as Ss both his pa- 
tients and nonpatient persons. 121 specific quotes and 
situations, e.g., “By the way," "Er-er-er," insincere 
accusations, and false scoldings, and 47 nonverbal 
expressions, e.g., grimaces, giggling, shaking hands, 
and expressive movements of the head, are given 
meaning through psychoanalytic analysis. 189-item 
bibliography.—A. Schaef. 

8233. George, Alexander L. Propaganda analy- 
sis: A study of inferences made from Nazi propa- 
ganda in World War II. Evanston, Ill: Row, 
Peterson, 1959. xxii, 287 p. $6.00.—This work was 
prepared as a Rand Corporation research study. The 
author provides a comprehensive treatment of the 
procedures used by the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service and the Federal Communications Commission 
in World War II to determine the choice of political 
and propaganda actions and to interpret the propa- 
gandist's intended meanings. The inferences drawn, 
the reasoning behind the inferences, and the validity. 
of the inferences are analyzed. The author covers 
such topics as propaganda analysis and the study of 
communication, methodology, and applications of 
propaganda analysis and inference validation, 49- 
item bibliography.—J. Suter, 


8234. Hackl, K. Die deutsche Rechtschreibung. 
[German spelling.] Mensch Arbeit, 1958, 10, 17-27. 
—A detailed critical discussion of proposed changes 
in spelling in the German language is presented.—E. 
Schwerin, 


8235, Harbold, George J. Pitch ratings of 
voiced and whispered vowels. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 30, 600-601.—Listener judgments of 
voiced and whispered vowels were investigated in an 
effort to compare relative pitch of voiced and 
whispered speech. The results indicate that tonality 
may not be the sole determinant of listeners’ pitch 
judgments.—I, Pollack. 


8230. Kao, Yung-huo Liu. A comparison of 
semantic structure in Chinese and English. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1437-1438.—Abstract. 


8237. Klemmer, E. T, & Loftus, J. P. Nu- 
merals, nonsense forms, and information. USAF 
ARDC Cambridge Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1958, No. 
57-2. iii, 22 p—“The arabic numerals were reported 
only slightly better than nonsense figures. . . . Con- 
tinuous patterns were seen better than broken pat- 
terns. Patterns containing a closed loop of line seg- 
ments were seen better than unsymmetrical patterns. 
. . the average S transmitted [an estimated] 9.6 
bits when the complete response was required, but 
perceived [an estimated] 17.0 bits.”—R. Glaser. 
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8238. Lewis, Thomas R. (Florida State U.) 
Listening. Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 28, 89-95.— This 
article is limited to those studies clearly indicating an 
inquiry into the nature of the listening process and 
the application of technics in listening instruction. 
The studies in appreciative listening to nonlanguage 
sounds are excluded; Although significant studies 
are produced, some aspects of the area are practically 
untapped and offer a wide range of research possibili- 
ties. 41-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 

8239. Mickel, Joseph. Human communication 
and general semantics. New York: New Voices 
Publishing Co., 1958. 102 p.—11 chapters on various 
aspects of general semantics including such topics as: 
maturity, group dynamics, semantic maps, systema- 
tized beliefs, Aristotle’s system, abstracting, religion, 
scientific method, psychosexual development. 200- 
item bibliography. 33 references.—F, Elliott. 

8240. Miller, George A. Speech and communi- 
cation, J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 397-398.— 
The author organized the unsolved problems in the 
area of speech and communication about the develop- 
ment of an idealized speech typewriter—ZJ. Pollack. 

8241. Miller, Robert E. An analysis of certain 
psychogrammatical categories in expository verbal 
Situations. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2136-2137. 
—Abstract. 

8242. Morin, Edgar. Der Mensch und das 
Kino; Eine anthropologische Untersuchung. 
[Man and the cinema: An anthropological investiga- 
tion.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1958. 
247 р. DM 14.50.—The function of the cinema in 
modern society and the psychological reactions in 
experiencing a film are studied with the methods of 
genetic anthropology. The cinema reveals the atavis- 
lic tendencies towards magic and primitive attitudes 
of modern man. Product of a technological era, this 
seventh art presents the archaic, partially imaginary 
reality found in dreams and myths. Translated from: 
Le cinéma ou l'homme imaginaire; les editions des 
Minuit, Paris 1956, by Kurt Leonhard. The bibli- 
ography of the French edition is reduced, but supple- 
mented by additional German references. 3-page 
bibliography.—C. T. Bever, g 

8243. Peterson, Gordon E., & Paper, Herbert Н. 
(U. Michigan) The current status of language 
automation. Behav. Sci, 1958, 3, 262-268.—". . . 
a brief review of the work in machine translation of 
languages, with the conclusion that much more re- 
Search needs to be done and that it does not appear 
that human beings will ever be relieved of the neces- 
Sity of learning languages,”—J. Arbit. 

8244. Pollack, Irwin; Decker, Louis R., & Ru- 
enstein, Herbert. Intelligibility of selected mes- 
age-sets. J, Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 643.— 

"our message-sets were constructed on the basis of 
phonemic confusion patterns with the aim of modify- 
hs the Tole of frequency-of-occurrence in the de- 
ermination of speech intelligibility in noise. De- 
Iberate selection of words may reinforce, nullify, or 
negate word-frequency effects for known message- 
sets.” —7, Pollack, 

8245, Reiss, Samuel. Langua; 
$375 York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 299 p. 
the ——lt is the intention of the author to bring out 

* essential sameness of the psychological activity 
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by which the native vocabulary of any language comes 
into existence, The problem of the origin of the hu- 
man language is to be regarded as a psychological 
one. The words of any language have a natural 
origin: they are simple, spontaneously uttered, strik- 
ing word-noises, psychologically integrated with the 
meaning they are intended to convey. Connected by 
the dynamism of idea association, words are “phoneto- 
semantic variants” of the original word. By way of 
the imaginative association the same action is singled 
out as the essential descriptive feature. The “word- 
to-meaning linkage” is an emotive or feeling quality 
possessed in common by any of the different actions 
or objects that the word may denote. The “sound- 
to-meaning linkage” is psychological and for the most 
part unconscious in character. Meaning is not some- 
thing that is detached and impersonal; the fixation of 
any particular meaning is a product of convention. 
The author illustrates his theory by 46 English and 
15 Japanese word lists. Linguistics thus can be seen 
as a branch of psychological study, and the essence of 
thought is the perception of relationships between 
ideas. The author contrasts his theory with the pre- 
vailing positivist philosophy of our time and especially 
with the so-called information theory.—M. Haas. 

8246. Ricks, James H., Jr. Age and vocabulary 
test performance: A qualitative analysis of the 
responses of adults. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
182.—Abstract. 


8247. Ruesch, Jurgen. Disturbed communica- 
tion: The clinical assessment of normal and patho- 
logical communicative behavior. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1957. viii, 337 р. $6.00.—Disturbances of com- 
munication are viewed either as quantitative altera- 
tions of ordinary functioning or as forms of exchange 
which do not fit the social situation, The volume con- 
tains a large comprehensive section on clinical ob- 
servation of communicative behavior. However, the 
book is problem oriented rather than patient oriented 
since, in the author's words "an individual deals not 
with the total personality of the other person but with 
certain salient features in self and in alter which are 
relevant to that situation at that instant.” 266 refer- 
ences.—J. Suter. 


8248. Sargent, Leslie William. Some projective 
measurements of the effect of television on the 
value structure of the elementary school child. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1128.—Abstract. 


8249. Sumby, William H., Chambliss, Davis, & 
Pollack, Irwin. Information transmission with 
elementary auditory displays. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 30, 425-429.—“A procedure for trans- 
mitting the letters of the alphabet by tone-coded sig- 
nals was examined in quiet and against a noise back- 
ground. The procedure employed successive selec- 
tions, each from among a small number of alterna- 
tives, in order to transmit a target vocabulary of 25 
letters. Reception of tone-coded signals in noise was 
nearly equivalent to that in the quiet, when the tonal 
signals were about 3 db above masked threshold."— 
I. Pollack. 

8250. Taube, Mortimer, & Wooster, Harold. 
(Eds.) Information storage and retrieval: Theory, 
systems, and devices. New York: Columbia Uni- 
ver. Press, 1958. xi, 228 p. $6.00.—This account 
of a symposium, sponsored by the Air Force Office of 
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Scientific Research, deals with theory, systems, and 
devices. The introduction contains definitions of 
terms, Part I consists of 6 working papers, written 
by the first author. Part II reports, for a session 
on each of 7 topics, the statements by one person and 
the general discussion by the participants. These 
latter topics are: “The Relation of Storage to Re- 
trieval”; “The Relation of Physical to Symbolic Sys- 
tems”; “The Logic of Retrieval Devices”; “Digital 
Coding for Information Retrieval"; "The Grouping 
and Arrangement of Terms, Items, and Their Codes"; 
“The Environment and the Requirements of a Sys- 
tem"; and “Indexing, Language, and Meaning.”—B. 
T. Jensen. 


8251. Wertheimer, Michael. (U. Colorado) The 
relation between the sound of a word and its 
meaning. Amer. J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 412-415.— 
2 predictions were made and confirmed, the second 
tentatively only: that "fitting" words, those whose 
sound seems appropriate to their meaning, compared 
with “non-fitting” words, would: (a) “. . . have 
clearer ‘emergent qualities’ . . . as measured by ex- 
tremeness of ratings of the words on the scales of 
Osgood's semantic differential" (b) “. . . take 
longer . . . to ‘lose their meaning’ when attention is 
continuously fixed оп them.”—R, Н. Waters. 


8252. Yadoff, Bernard. An attempt to change 
word meaning and a personality test score through 
semantic generalization. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2161.—A bstract, 


(See also Abstracts 7311, 7428, 7472, 7566, 7637, 
7901, 8024, 8085, 8276, 8338, 8575, 8680, 8958, 
8959, 8963, 8969, 9142) 
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8253, Anderson, Robert P. (Texas Technologi- 
cal Coll.) The rehabilitation counselor as a coun- 
selor. J. Rehabilit, 1958, 24, 4-5, 18—The ques- 
tion raised within this article is, *Can the rehabilita- 
tion counselor do counseling?" The answer appears 
to be dependent upon such factors as the nature of the 
agency for which he is working, the amount of time 
available for counseling, his own orientation and 
training. Factually, it appears necessary for the re- 
habilitation counselor to "recognize and accept the 
reality that he cannot do counseling of the sort de- 
fined by leaders in the field." "When, however, the 
rehabilitation counselor accepts the limitations in his 
specific role, he can render much in the way of help 
especially in the application of his skills in evaluating 
the relative degree of psychological health or illness 
in his client and referring him when necessary to a 
suitable treatment source, The creation of a suitable 
“therapeutic climate” helps to create a rapport which 
in itself may prove beneficial to the client even though 
client-counselor relationships are of necessity short- 
lived.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8254. Biddle, Bruce Jesse. An application of 
social expectation theory to the initial interview. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 186.—Abstract. 


8255. Brower, Daniel & Abt, Lawrence E. 
(Eds. Progress in clinical psychology. Vol. III. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. vi, 249 р. $7.75. 
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—This is the third volume in a series (see 30: 7139) 
and, like its predecessors, attempts a "Systematic and. 
critical look at the contemporary scene in clinical 
psychology, particularly during the past two years." 
Part I is introductory and concerned with "Move- 
ments of Thought in Clinical Psychology" (L. E. 
Abt) and “The Development of Clinical Psychology 
as an Independent Profession" (E. K. Schwartz). 
Part II provides an extensive symposium on “The 
Psychodiagnostic Test Battery" (D. Brower, A. C. 
Carr, A. J. Bachrach, M. L. Hutt, F. Brown, Z. A, 
Piotrowski, M. S. Gurvitz). Part III discusses 
“Changing Conceptions in Psychotherapy” (J. M. 
Butler, Н. Joseph, B. Е. Riess, B. Wolstein, A. L, 
Kadis, A. G. Woltmann, L. Diller, L. I. Kaplan, E. 
L. Phillips). Part IV is concerned with trends 
abroad and provides a summary of "Clinical Psy- 
chology in Other Lands" (H. P. David).—C. M. 
Franks. 


8256. Crist, John R. (Denison U.) Marriage 
counseling involving a passive husband and an 
aggressive wife. Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 
121-127—A detailed description of “how one pro- 
fessional marriage counselor was of assistance to a 
couple in achieving more adequate marital relation- 
ships."—M. M. Gillet. 


8257. Deutsch, Martin. (Scientific Motivation 
and Scientific Attitudes Consultants, NYC) A re- 
search approach to family diagnosis and treatment. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 140-145.—‘‘The pres- 
ent paper is an attempt to outline in general terms a 
program of research which could be appropriately 
undertaken by a large family casework or counseling: 
agency. .. . Research . . . concerned primarily with 
the development of objective systems for the descrip- 
tion of family behavior and the use of these systems 
prognostically and therapeutically in the treatment 
of disturbed family relationships . . . a classification 
based on family atmosphere and systematically stand- 
ardized on a large population would be of real value 
me establishment of treatment goals."—M. M. 

illet. 


8258. Dodds, Dicy. Counseling uprooted per- 
sons. Soc. Casewk., 1957, 38, 539-543.—The writer 
discusses "the essential role of the counselor in help- 
ing a refugee whose capacity for self-determination 
is not seriously impaired to reách a decision about 
plans for the future." In doing so, it is emphasized 
that the counseling principles discussed are applicable 
to all counseling and that these same principles are 
стаду pertinent to all human relationships—L. В. 

ostin. 


8259. Exekutivausschusses der Weltfóderation 
fiir Seelische Gesundheit. Mitteilung: Der Aspect 
der seelischen Gesundheit bei der friedlichen An- 
wendung der Atomenergie. [Communication: The 
mental health aspect of peaceful uses of atomic — 
energy.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 159-160.—Trans- - 
lation of a memorandum of the executive committee — 
of the World Federation for Mental Health meeting 
in London in 1957. Programs for the peaceful use 
of atomic energy need to employ experienced con- 
sultants in depth psychology to advise on the handling 
of individual and group anxieties. The phobic and 
realistic fears alike associated with atomic energy. 
make the psychologically-informed conduct of atomic. 
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energy programs a matter of public interest, simply 
for the mental health aspect alone.—E. W. Eng. 

8260. Folsom, Joseph K. (Vassar Coll.) Com- 
munication in marriage and marriage counseling. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 113-120.—"The pat- 
terns of marital and sexual behavior cannot be ade- 
quately described, classified, or ethically evaluated 
until we put their communication aspects into the 
picture. Many behavior issues boil down to issues 
of honesty.” —M. M. Gillet. 

8261. Hackney, Ida Mary. Client and counselor 
variables related to outcome of counseling. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 569.—Abstract. 

8262. Harper, Robert A. (Washington, D. C.) 
Communication problems in marriage and mar- 
riage counseling. Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 
107-112.—The discussion is restricted to “emotional 
problems in the husband-wife and counselor-client 
relationships . . . the most significant processes and 
problems in marriage and marriage counseling relate 
to communication of feelings.” And not only do 
"intellectual concepts provoke emotions, but they 
elicit quite different emotions from different groups 
and individuals." Words are designed to deal with 
descriptions of things and ideas not emotions. More- 
over Americans suppress emotional expression, “yet 
human behavior of any kind springs from emotion." 
The paper shows that “problems of communication 

. are tremendous. . . . For love and companionship 
to develop and flourish in marriage, communications 
of all types must be based on self-respect and respect 
for the mate."—4M. M. Gillet. 

8263. Hastings, Donald W.  (U. Minnesota) 
Follow-up results in psychiatric illness. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 1057-1066.—A follow-up study 
was made of the social adaptability of a group of 
1261 psychiatric patients hospitalized between 1938 
and 1944, and discharged after an average stay of 45 
days without any sort of “organic” therapy. The 
differential results for the various diagnostic cate- 
gories are presented and considered in relation to 
Tecovery rates resulting from the more recent types 
of therapy. 18 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


8264. Hollister, William G. Five years’ experi- 
ence with lay discussion leaders in mental health 
education. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 106-117.— 
The establishment of small group discussions under 
lay leadership designed in such a fashion as to create 
Increased opportunity for independent thinking and 
self-discovery with minimal dependence upon the 
experts” is developed from the author's experience. 
The continued task of such mental health education 
programs is to refine the selection, training and per- 
ormance of discussion leaders and to reach a greater 
number of homes with the positive mental health po- 
tential of the learner-centered type of discussion group 
experience.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8265. Hora, Thomas. (NYC) Group psycho- 
therapy, human values and mental health. Int. J. 
group Psychother., 1958, 8, 154-160.—Martin Buber's 
philosophical concept of dialogic existence coincides 
With a concept of mental health defined as “a condi- 
tion of human existence which finds expression and 
meaning in a capacity of the individual to fulfill his 
inherent creative potentialities through genuine re- 
Ciprocal interaction and affirmation of his fellow man.” 
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Evidence is suggested from the process of group 
psychotherapy to indicate that positive principles of 
ethics and morality underlie the conditions of mental 
health. The group psychotherapist influences a group 
not only through what he does but also through what 
he is as a person.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

8266. Hummel, Raymond Charles. Interviewee 
responsiveness as a function of interviewer method. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1846.— Abstract. 

8267. Kirk, Barbara A. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Classifying the literature in counseling psy- 
chology. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 89-07.— The 
literature classification system which was established 
at the counseling center of the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley is described. Topics and sub- 
topics are indicated. A bibliographic service at the 
yearly cost of $25.00 is available to all members of 
the profession. Ways in which it can be used are 
discussed.—M. М. Reece. 

8268. Kirk, Barbara A. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Interval between first and second interview. 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 529-533.—A study of 60 
students who had had no contact with the counseling 
center for a period of at least 6 weeks after the initial 
interview indicated that the interruption of the coun- 
seling process was influenced by at least a few ob- 
servable factors: The counselee's need to make an 
imminent decision, and his readiness to face self- 
evaluation, and the counselor's experience in reducing 
his insecurity or nonconfidence.—G. S. Speer. 

8269. Levinson, Harry. Social action for men- 
tal health. Menninger Quart., 1958, 12(2), 9-18.— 
The layman's role in social action for mental health 
is summarized under the headings of explanation, in- 
vestigation, mobilization, legislation, and sustenta- 
tion. Specific examples are drawn from the reforma- 
tion of the Kansas state hospital systen—W. A. 
Varvel. 

8270. Levitt, Eugene E. On locating closed 
clinic cases for follow-up studies. Ment. Hyg. 
NY, 1958, 42, 89-93.—A method is described for the 
prediction of locatability of closed cases for follow-up. 
studies. Tables are included to assist in arriving at 
the predictions—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8271. Margolis, Vera S. Treatment of depend- 
ency needs in marital counseling with women. 
Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 214-222.—Describes in detail 
the successful casework treatment of 3 women who 
expressed a common kind of marital problem. All 
3 of these women were "dominating," "aggressive," 
and “compulsive,” and were married to “ineffectual,” 
“passive,” and "unsuccessful" men.—L. B. Costin, 

8272. Meyer, Henry J, & Borgata, Edgar F. 
An experiment in mental patient rehabilitation: 
Evaluating a social agency program. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1959, 114 p. $2.50.—A re 
rehabilitation services, such as of Altro Health and 
Rehabilitation Services, better than no services in 
promoting the "community competence" of post-hos- 
pitalized mental patients? Other subsidiary questions 
were also asked. Because only an unexpected and 
disappointingly small number of cases could be ob- 
tained in 2 years of effort, neither the major nor 
subsidiary questions could be answered with scientific 
confidence. However, the data obtained are analyzed 
for indications of what the answers might have been. 
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The authors failed to answer their initial questions 
but offer as valuable to other researchers a discus- 
sion of the design, the problems in implementing the 
design, and the analysis of the data for suggestions to 
further questions.—M. J. Vargas. 


8273. Milbank Memorial Fund. Planning evalu- 
ations of mental health programs: Report of the 
second meeting of the Advisory Council on mental 
health demonstrations. New York: Author, 1958. 
98 p. $1.00.—Methods of dealing with mental health 
problems in the community and the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of these methods are discussed. The 
first section focuses on what can be done to prevent, 
arrest, terminate, and/or reduce disability accompany- 
ing mental disorder. A model project, designed to 
prevent mental disorders in an aged population, is 
presented and discussed in the second section. The 
model project is divided into a comprehensive medi- 
cal-social service program and an evaluation of the 
achievements of this program.—H. M. Cohen. 

8274, National Conference on Social Welfare. 
The social welfare forum, 1958. New York: Author, 
1958, xiv, 309 p.—The volume includes the contribu- 
tions of 19 specialists to the 85th annual forum of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare, Chicago, Ill., 
May 11-16, 1958. Social welfare aspects of foreign 
relations, community development, federal and state 
responsibilities, family life, dependent children, neo- 
marital problems, etc., are presented.—S. Kavruck. 

8275, Sanford, Fillmore H. (Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health) Psychology and the 
mental health movement. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 
13, 80-85,—The following points are elaborated: “1. 
Among many other things, mental health is a vast 
social movement which, for better or for worse, will 
carry us all along with it. 2. Psychologists, for a 
number of reasons, have not been enthusiastic par- 
ticipators in this social movement. 3. Psychologists 
have a great deal to contribute to the mental health 
movement, and they can contribute mightily without 
loss of identity," Mental health as a social movement 
seems due to three factors: (a) The tendency to con- 
ceive human behavior in naturalistic terms. (b) The 
American belief in the almost infinite improvability 
of almost anything. (c) The rising level of aspiration 
for health and well-being. The scientific humility of 
the psychologist “can become maladaptive diffidence, 
and diffidence sometimes becomes irresponsibility.” 
6 suggestions for dealing with diffidence are indicated. 
The psychologists perceptions of mental health, the 
orientation of the movement toward the “pathologi- 
cal,” and the focus on the clinical may have discour- 
aged the interests of psychologists in mental health, 
‘The unique contribution of the psychologist to mental 
health is discussed.—5. J, Lachman, 


8276. Scott, Thomas Robert. Social reinforce- 
ment of aggressive sentences, Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 1825-1826.—Abstract. 


8277. Slate, Hymen. Handling the hospital pa- 
tients ultimatum. Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 222- 
228.—Describes a problem frequently encountered in 
tuberculosis sanitoriums: a negative transference re- 
action which the author calls "the hospital patient's 
ultimatum." Just as the demanding child may 
threaten to hurt himself if his parents do not give in 
to him, so the adult patient may react to the doctor or 
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social worker and similarly test him. Тһе author 
believes that this reaction is a factor in provoking 
irregular discharges from sanitoriums, and describes 
how the social worker in handling the patient's "ulti- 
matum" can help reduce this source of discharge.— 
L. B. Costin. 

8278. Swartz, Jacob; Posin, Herbert I., & Kaye, 
Abraham. (Boston U.) Psychiatric problems in 
an urban university. Ment. Hyg. NY, 1958, 42, 
224-228.—The vast majority (7896) of the students 
in a large urban university who sought psychiatric 
help during 1952-56 were faced with emotional prob- 
lems of long duration, full-blown neuroses, or char- 
acter disorders. While emphasis was of necessity 
placed on supportive psychotherapy designed to help 
the individual cope with immediate problems, many 
were referred elsewhere for more intensive and ex- 
tensive treatment. Because of the urban location, 
such references to other community services and to 
private practitioners were possible.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8279. Williamson, Edmund G. (U. Minnesota) 


` Value orientation in counseling. Personnel guid. 


J., 1958, 36, 520-528.—Counseling cannot be inde- 
pendent of values and, especially in an educaticnal 
institution is value oriented. The counselor should 
accept the teaching of values as one of his functions, 
but must also be aware of the risk of imposing a set 
of values upon a student. The counselor should help 
teach the counselee how to understand more clearly 
his own value orientation, and how to guide his be- 
havior in terms of the standards he has chosen.— 
G. S. Speer. » 

8280. Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (U. Minnesota) The 
self concept in counseling. J. counsel, Psychol., 
1958, 5, 104-109.— The self concept theory, instru- 
ments for appraising the concept, and a portion of the 
latter in regard to this concept are discussed. An 
increasing value and use of the self concept is indi- 
cated.—M. M. Reece, 


(See also Abstracts 7338, 7363, 7375, 8197, 8210, 
8909, 9018, 9077, 9193) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


8281. Aldridge, Gordon J. (Michigan State U.) 
The influence of Freud on social work. Meni. 
Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 284-288.—Freud's influence on 
social casework is discussed. Among the outstand- 
ing contributions in this area are: (a) “а dynamic 
approach to the development of personality" with 
especial emphasis on infancy and early childhood; 
(b) stress upon the importance of “self-scrutiny on 
the part of the helping person"; (c) "understanding 
of the concepts of transference and resistance," and 
the "concept of unconscious motivation."—M. A. 
Seidenfeld, 

8282. Ballard, Robert G., & Mudd, Emily H. 
Some theoretical and practical problems in evalu- 
ating effectiveness of counseling. Soc. Casewk., 
1957, 38, 533-538—“Judgments of the amount and 
direction of adjustive change occurring during marital 
counseling were obtained from existing case records 
by the conference judgment method. Similar ratings 
were obtained from the corresponding clients after an 
intensive follow-up interview five to ten years after 
termination of counseling. . . . There was a statisti- 
cally significant relationship between case reviewer 
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and client estimates of change. . . . Reviewer ratings 
did not differ significantly from client ratings of 
movement. . . . Reviewer ratings of movement were 
not adequately predictive of client ratings at the level 
of the individual case."—L. B. Costin. 


8283. Ballard, Robert G., & Mudd, Emily Н. 
Some sources of difference between client and 
agency evaluation of effectiveness of counseling. 
Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 30-35.—Described in this 
paper are some of the possible reasons for discrepan- 
cies between the way the client evaluates the effec- 
tiveness of his counseling and how an agency review 
of the case record evaluates it: (a) Semantic differ- 
ences between the way the client and agency define a 
problem. As problems were made more specific, client 
and agency agreed more on the nature of the prob- 
lem. (b) Agency records can differ enough from 
one counselor to another so that extent of agreement 
between reviewer and client may be significantly re- 
duced. (c) Client movement scores may be more 
sensitive to differences in the absolute level of ad- 
justment than reviewer movement scores are. (d) 
The use of the movement scores to measure change 
does not appear to be an accurate way of predicting 
individual client change in the setting described in 
this study.—L. B. Costin. 


8284. Bingham, Walter Van Dyke, & Moore, 
Bruce Victor. How to interview. (4th rev. ed.) 
New York: Harper, 1959. vii, 277 р. $3.75.—This 
revision of the book originally published in 1931 (see 
16: 304) emphasizes the results of research on in- 
terviewing. It includes new developments in self con- 
cept, personality, information theory, and results of 
research in industry and the armed forces. Chapters 
are structured as follows: I. "General Principles of 
the Interview”; II. “The Interview for Selection and 
Placement” ; ПІ. “Interviewing for Facts and Opin- 
ions"; IV. “The Counseling Interview"; V. “Соп- 
clusions.”—S. Kavruck. 


8285. Bloch, Helen I. Casework services in a 
geriatric clinic. Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 228-235.— 
Describes in detail the wide variety of casework serv- 
ices provided for the patients of the geriatric clinic 
of Beth Israel Hospital in New York City. This 
clinic gives comprehensive medical care on an out- 
patient basis to persons 65 years and older. The au- 
thor emphasizes how closely related the casework 
Services are to the comprehensive method of provid- 
ing medical care,—L. B. Costin. 


8286. Bloom, Leonard, & Herman, Cherie. A 
Problem of relationship in supervision. Soc. 
Casewk., 1958, 39, 402-406.—Over the last 25 years, 
Social casework has moved more and more in the di- 
rection of psychotherapy. Because of this change in 
emphasis, the caseworker must face new kinds of 
problems arising out of his relationship to his client. 
This in turn means that the supervisor must become 
more aware of her functions: providing certain emo- 
tional supports for the worker, perceiving the work- 
er's difficulties, understanding the worker’s self-image. 
—L. B. Costin. 

‚8287. Bouvet, M. Les variations de la tech- 
nique. [Variations in technique.] Rev. Franc. Psy- 
chanal., 1958, 22, 145-195 —The systematic study of 
object relations as related to variations in technique 
Teveals: variations and modifications are difficult to 
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distinguish; the analytic character of a variation can 
only be seen in terms of the general movement of the 
analysis; to speak of movement is to speak of time, 
allowing a better comprehension of dynamic meaning 
and to foresee its effects. Variations at the beginning 
allow the S to establish distance with the analyst; 
each phase of analysis is marked by an irregular al- 
ternation of approach and recoil.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8288. Brigante, Thomas R. (VA Hosp., Brock- 
ton, Mass.) Fromm’s marketing orientation and 
the values of the counselor. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1958, 5, 83-88.—Fromm's theoretical position of the 
“Marketing Orientation" is related to counseling at- 
titudes and aspects of the counselor-patient relation- 
ship. Conflicting sets of value orientation are de- 
scribed and their influence noted.—9M. M. Reece, 

8289. Dean, Sanford James. Sources of variance 
in individual statements of expectancy. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 1813-1815.—A bstract. 

8290. De Pichon-Riviére, Arminda Aberastury. 
L'inclusion des parents dans le cadre de la situa- 
tion analytique et la conduite de cette situation à 
travers l'interprétation. [The inclusion of parents 
in the frame of the analytic situation and the conduct 
of this situation as regards interpretation.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 243-250.—Even small 
children understand the analytic interpretation and 
react to it. Should one interpret when the parents 
are present, particularly when interpretation is trau- 
matic? The answer is yes, particularly when the 
parent-child is considered as one patient. A case is 
related to prove that parents’ presence favored the 
relationship among them.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8291. Farber, Laura. Casework treatment of 
ambulatory schizophrenics. Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 
9-17.—A "directive" approach to casework treatment 
of the ambulatory schizophrenic is described. After 
describing characteristic schizophrenic symptoms, the 
author discusses the goal of casework with such a pa- 
tient: re-orienting him to his present social reality 
rather than resolving internal psychological conflicts. 
The casework process is described in terms of these 
topics: patient-worker relationship, exploring the pa- 
tient’s problems, encouraging verbalization, holding 
the patient to reality, dealing with anger and para- 
noid ideas.—L. B. Costin. 


8292. Farmer, Anthony X., & Penney, Millard 
F. Family indifference and interference in re- 
habilitation casework with the mentally ill. J. 
Rehabilit., 1958, 24, 7, 21.—The necessity for coun- 
seling with family as well as the client is forcefully 
brought to our attention when analysis is made of 
the cases in which there is family indifference to or 
interference with a rehabilitation program for clients 
who have been hospitalized for mental illness.  Illus- 
trative cases are presented.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8293. Feldman, Raymond; Lorr, Maurice, & 
Russell, Stanley B. (VA, Washington, D. C.) A 
mental hygiene clinic case survey. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 245-250.— This is a report on a 1956 sur- 
vey of 63 VA outpatient NP clinics. In general num- 
ber of treatment interviews increased, length of inter- 
view decreased with size of clinic. Most cases, both 
open and closed, were rated as only slightly or moder- 
ately improved; schizophrenics and personality dis- 
orders were rated as least improved. Only about 
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8% of the cases were carried by nonstaff personnel. 
Social workers tended to carry more schizophrenic 
and psychologists more neurotic patients.—L. B. 
Heathers. 


8294. Freeman, Thomas. Aspects of perception 
in psychoanalysis and experimental psychology. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 9-13.—""The recog- 
nition by psychoanalysts that the perceptual apparatus 
has an autonomous development within the ego per- 
mits a rapproachement with psychological theories 
which lay stress upon the formal aspects of perception. 
This development has given ample recognition to 
Schilder’s (1924) assertion that the percept is the end 
product of processes, physiological in nature and ий- 
conscious in the organic sense, Nevertheless, psycho- 
analysis can make a further contribution to perceptual 
theory by directing attention to the influence of the 
primary process upon the perceptual apparatus,"— 
C. L. Winder. 


8295, Gottschalk, Louis А., & Kaplan, Stanley. 
A quantitative method of estimating variations in 
intensity of a psychological conflict or state. АМА 
Arch. Neurol, Psychiat., 1958, 79, 688-696.—An adult 
female patient hospitalized in the psychosomatic unit 
of Cincinnati General Hospital was required each day 
for 20 days to provide a throat culture for streptococ- 
cus bacterial count and immediately thereafter to talk 
for 5 minutes "about any dramatic or personal life 
experience she ever had or was having." Analysis 
of the tape-recorded verbal productions, using the 
clause as the unit of measurement, indicated a corre- 
lation of 0.45 with bacteriological rankings. The 
authors conclude that this method of verbal analysis 
is one way of repeatedly assessing the intensity of 
psychologic conflict. Their choice of S was deter- 
mined by the woman’s hospitalization for chronic 
throat infection where, earlier, clinical impression 
suggested an association between culture counts and 
the rise and fall of conflicts —L. A. Pennington. 


-8296. Greenberg, Harold A. (Chm.), Bettelheim, 
Bruno; Perkins, George L., Wright, Benjamin; 
Riley, Mary Jean, & Adland, Marvin. (U. Chi- 
cago) Psychiatric consultation in residential treat- 
ment: Workshop, 1957. Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 
1958, 28, 256-290.—Bettelheim describes how the 
Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School organizes and 
uses psychiatric consultation which is viewed as con- 
tinuous staff conversations. The consultant's role is 
discussed by Perkins who feels that the first test of 
a consultant is his ability to tell the staff of his em- 
phatic difficulties, his own anxieties, doubts and 
ignorance, and other subjective reactions to the sick 
child. Wright compares different types of consulta- 
tion and the special benefits derived from consultation 
atthis school. In giving the child care worker's view, 
Mary Jean Riley describes some of the far-reaching 
results of a staff meeting on a particular child, the 
content of the meeting being almost forgotten but the 
emotional impact remaining vivid. In the discussion 
Adland emphasizes the importance of continuity of 
staff. The psychiatric staff conferences help to show 
the various aspects of the patients and reduces fric- 
tion among staff.—R. E. Perl. 

8297. Hennis, Gail M., & Ulrich, Celeste. (U. 
North Carolina) Study of psychic stress in fresh- 
men college women. Res, Quart, Amer. Ass. Hlth. 
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Phys. Educ., 1958, 29, 172-179.—The effect of a psy- | 


chic stressor on depth perception, steadiness, blood 
pressure, and simple eye-hand coordination on 28 
freshmen women majoring in physical education was 
studied. The Taylor Test of Manifest Anxiety was 
used as the criterion of anxiety. It was found that a 
psychic stressor significantly affected blood pressure, 
depth perception, steadiness, and eye-hand coordina- 
tion, but that the Taylor Manifest Anxiety score did 
not correlate with stress scores attained on other tests. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8298. Jentsch, Richard C. The influence of psy- 
chological-mindedness and information on ac- 
curacy of prediction. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
570.—Abstract. 

8299, Kasprowicz, Alfred L. (Waukesha County 
Child Health Guidance Clinic, Wis.) The trial visit 
patient: Challenge to community agencies. Ment. 


Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 17-23,—A. social worker who has 99 


for 2 years been the leader of a group of clinically ill 
trial visit patients discusses some of the problems and 
the values to be attained by returning the patient to 
a community setting where he can learn to live in a 
“normal” environment while receiving necessary 
treatment and help in adjusting to community living. 
‘The importance of acceptance of this role by the com- 
munity is likewise considered—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8300. Kelly, James Gordon. Personal constructs 
and cognitive styles. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2389-2390.—Abstract. 

8301. Kerman, Edward F. Cypress knees and 
object relations. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 118- 
159.—The cypress knee is an outgrowth from the 
roots of the cypress tree. Using rubber replicas of 
6 original cypress knees, a new 3-dimensional projec- 
tive technic, the Kerman Cypress Knee Projective 
Technic (KCK) has been devised. The object choice 
section of the KCK was given to 10 Ss. Cypress 
knees have the unique capacity to serve as external 
objects that are viewed by the S through projection 
as symbolic representations of his own internalized 
objects. The main symbolisms of the test objects are 
mother, father, child, sexual object, good object, and 
bad object. The potential advantages of the KCK 
over other existing technics are discussed—D. Prager. 


Hen Taing, E D., & Esterson, A. The collu- 
sion function of pairing in analytic groups. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 117212372 рсы of pair- 
ing are considered, "the one is what one might call 
the relation of social to sexual intercourse in pairing : 
the other is the nature of collusion." Pairs may oper- 
ate so as to avoid addressing each other, or may be 
open in interacting. Group therapy offers the thera- 
pist the opportunity to observe how a person reacts 
to being AS B DIR of the fantasy of a third 
person. clinical illustration of pairing is presented. 
—C. L. Winder. VRAC ME 

8303. Lemkau, Paul V. 
The mental health board and its role in the com- 
munity. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 343-351. 
—The New York State Community Mental Health 
Services Act is one of the most important departures 
in psychiatric administration of the present century. 
It assigns to the local community health boards the 
role of observer, coordinator, administrative re- 


* 


(Johns Hopkins U.) | 


searcher with the aim of seeing to it that all have an 
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equal chance for service in accordance with their 
needs. It provides for the state’s matching all local 
expenditures up to $1 per capita. Lemkau elaborates 
the theoretical and practical reasons for expanding 
local responsibility for mental health services.—R. Е. 
Perl. 

8304. Levine, Gustav. The effects of two verbal 
techniques on the expression of feelings. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 19, 363.—Abstract. 


8305. Lifschutz, Joseph E., Stewart, Theodosia 
B, & Harrison, Ada M. Psychiatric consultation 
in the public assistance agency. Soc. Casewk., 1958, 
39, 3-9.—Describes the role and function of the psy- 
chiatrist who acts as a consultant to caseworkers and 
supervisors in the public assistance agencies, Em- 
phasis is placed on these contributions of the psy- 
chiatrist: helping caseworkers gain an understanding 
of the psychological processes of the client, teaching 
staff principles broad enough to apply beyond the 
specific one being discussed, broadening of the skills 
of caseworkers.—L. B. Costin. 


8306. Margolis, Philip M. (U. Chicago) Sta- 
bilizing the family through homemaker service. 
Soc. Casewk., 1957, 38, 412-416.— Brief excerpts from 
cases brought for psychiatric consultation are given to 
illustrate the possibilities inherent in homemaker serv- 
ice. Cases illustrate the use of homemakers as sub- 
stitutes for ill or deceased mothers; in the home where 
a mother, though mentally ill, is still living in the 
home; in the home where mothers, though reasonably 
normal, are overwhelmed by burdens; in assisting 
elderly persons. The decision to use a homemaker 
should be based on a sociopsychological diagnosis and 
may be constructively implemented by psychiatric con- 
sultation. Emphasis is upon maintenance of mental 
health and prevention of mental illness.—L. B. Costin. 


8307. Marx, Melvin H. Sources of confusion in 
attitudes toward clinical theory. J. gen. Psychol., 
1956, 55, 19-30.—A critical examination and sug- 
gested emendations of several sources of confusion 
toward clinical theory which stem from the dual role 
of the clinician. There is the nomothetic-idiographic 
issue and clinical theory should emphasize the nomo- 
thetic. Next is the problem of controlled observation. 
Here there should be only one answer, viz., observa- 
tions should be controlled, empirical, and experi- 
mental. The last source of confusion deals with levels 
of theory construction. The clinician must be en- 
couraged to understand all levels of explanation— 
from the most basic to the most applied. Clinical 
theory will probably develop most rapidly from a 
middle-of-the-road attitude that appreciates the heuris- 
tic value of theory and the practical operating prin- 


ciples of the practitioner. 25 references.—C. K 
Bishop. 


8308. Masterson, James F. (New York Hosp., 
Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, NYC) Prog- 
nosis in adolescent disorders. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 1097-1103.—This is a second paper con- 
cerning a study of prognosis of 153 adolescent pa- 
tients between the ages of 12 and 18 at the Payne 

/hitney Clinic, upon whom follow-up information 
With a span of 5-19 yr. was obtained. A comparison 
Was made between 20 clinical factors used for prog- 
nosis and actual later adjustment. These are pre- 
sented and discussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 


33: 8304-8317 


8309. Milgram, Norman Alvin. Cognitive and 
empathic factors in the role attitudes of schizo- 
phrenic and brain-damaged patients. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 878-879.—Abstract. 

8310. Müller, Richard G. E. Zur Differential- 
diagnose der Schreib-Lese-Schwáche. [Differen- 
tial diagnosis of. spelling and reading difficulties.] 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 130— 
134.—"Legasthenic" children can be identified by a 
detailed analysis of their spelling errors. Such lists 
are presented in German, and remedial suggestions 
are discussed.—E. Schwerin. 

8311. Palmer, Mary B. Social rehabilitation for 
mental patients. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 24-28. 
—The importance of social organizations for the men- 
tal patient has been increasingly recognized. In Eng- 
land the "therapeutic social club" has assumed con- 
siderable importance as.a therapeutic entity, but in 
the United States patient clubs have tended to appear 
sporadically and only a relatively few include pro- 
fessionals (physicians, social workers) as an integral 
and regular participant in their functions, Palmer 
describes a great many of the ongoing social or- 
ganizations for the mental patient and gives her im- 
pression of some of the values to be derived from 
them.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8312. Pirojnikoff, Leo Alexander.  Catharsis 
and the role of perceptual change in the reduction 
of hostility. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2390— 
2391.—Abstract. 

8313. Rogers, Lawrence S. (VA Hosp., Denver, 
Colo.) Comparison of three methods of handling 
mental hygiene clinic statistics. J. clin, Psychol, 
1958, 14, 251-253.— The similarities and differences 
in survey findings based on 3 methods of collecting 
data—the closed case method, the follow up. method 
of all cases opened on a given day, and the open case 
method based on all cases open on a given day— 
were presented and discussed—L. B. Heathers. 

8314. Sanders, Joseph F., & Balcanoff, Eugene 
J. (VA Center, Togus, Me.) Counseling in a psy- 
chiatric ward setting. J. counsel, Psychol., 1958, 5, 
110-114.— The vocational counselor was moved from 
a room in a ward office setting to the discharge plan- 
ning ward. The effect of this move is analyzed in 
terms of the counseling service. 3 bases are described. 
—М. M. Reece. 

8315. Taylor, Robert K. The social control 
function in casework. Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 
17-21.—This article points out that social control is 
an inevitable aspect of the casework process. Since 
this is so, social casework can become an important 
instrument for working toward a social order char- 
acterized by "intellectual persuasion and _ego-in- 
volved participation of individuals, in decisions af- 
fecting their own lives and situations.” —ZL. B. Costin. 

8316. Tindall, Ralph Harold. Relationships 
among indices of adjustment status. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2155-2157.—Abstract, 

8317. Wasser, Edna. (Community Service So- 
ciety, NYC) The caseworker as research inter- 
viewer in follow-up studies. Soc. Casewk., 1957, 
38, 423-430.—Functions of the caseworker as an in- 
terviewer in social work research are discussed with 
emphasis on these aspects of the interviewing proc- 
ess: special contributions the caseworker can make 
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to research interviewing techniques, interviewing 
ethics, the follow-up process, reading the case record, 
approaching and locating the client, interpreting the 
study to the client, using the interview schedule, and 
terminating the interview.—L. B. Costin. 

8318. Watkins, J., Harter, М., & White, R. 
(Lexington, Ky.) An integrated study of remedial 
reading cases. Optom. Wkly., 1958, 49, 997-998.— 
A. description of the remedial reading program of the 
Fayette County clinic, “Тһе educator, psychologist 
and vision expert comprise a minimum team neces- 
sary to undertake the complicated chore of evaluating 
and enhancing a child's reading,ability."—T. Shipley. 

8319, Winnicott, D. W. Discussion sur la con- 
tribution de l'observation/directe de l'enfant à la 
psychanalyse. [The cofítribution of the direct ob- 
servation of the child to psychoanalysis.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 205-218.— The infant is 
not aware of his ¢rivironment, particularly if it is a 
good one. 'The.énvironment then can not enter into 
later analysis/but must be added by the analyst him- 
self, Early dependence, though it characterizes the 
beginning of life, leaves no traces. Analysts have 
much to learn from direct observations of infants and 
of infants and mothers. But this direct observation 
will not permit construction of a psychology of earli- 
est infancy. Only a constant cooperation between 
analysts and observers will indicate what is deep and 
what is precocious in the child's development.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstracts 8255, 8621, 8844) 


DiAGNOsIS & EVALUATION 


8320. Anthony, E. F. An aetiological approach 
to the diagnosis of psychosis in childhood. Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 89-96—The development 
of a psychotic child may be seen as a variation of 
the normal process with acceleration or deceleration 
of the usual sequence and an aggravation or diminu- 
tion of certain aspects. The author suggests a syn- 
thesis of the diagnosis schema based on symptomatol- 
ogy and natural history. Based on aetiological con- 
siderations, the diagnosis is bio-psychosocial. 5 
“continua” in a diagnostic scheme are listed, bring- 
ing psychosis back into relationship with other psy- 
chiatric disorders.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

8321. Bastin, G., & Delrez, H. Un questionnaire 
de psychologie intermentale: Les relations entre 
enfants et parents. [A questionnaire measuring the 
interrelations between children and parents.] Travail 
hum., 1958, 21, 156-167.— The authors developed a 
70-item questionnaire, to give a rapid appraisal of 
parent-child relationships, which would be of use to 
school psychologists, vocational guidance people, and 
educators in general. It was administered to 365 
boys between 13 and 154%. Reliability coefficients in 
the .80s were found, even when subdivided into ques- 
tions dealing with father-relationships or with mother- 
relationships. Personal interviews with 19 boys hav- 
ing highest and 19 more having lowest adjustment 
scores demonstrated a good degree of validity for the 
test.—R. W. Husband. 

8322. Baughman, E. Earl The role of the 
stimulus in Rorschach responses. Psychol. Bull., 
1958, 55, 121-147.—"It is apparent, from the studies 
reviewed, that the definition of Rorschach stimulus 
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effects is more a task for the future than an accom- 
plishment of the past. In fact, empirical concern 
with this question appears to have been something 
of an afterthought with users of the technique. Varia- 
tion in the stimulus, in order to define an independent 
variable, has been such a standard procedure in psy- 
chological research that it is surprising to find it 
being applied only during very recent years to an 
analysis of the Rorschach. Other methods, as in- 
dicated, have contributed to the clarification of this 
problem, but they have not, as yet, gone very deeply." 
—W. J. Meyer. 


8323. Baumgarten, Franziska. Zur Geschichte 
des Tramerschen Bücherkatalogtests (BKT). [The 
history of Tramer's Book-Catalogue-Test.] Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1958, 25, 24-29.—The test reveals the S's 
interests and by free association, allows entry into 
the unconscious, providing a starting point for ther- 
apy.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8324. Berg, Irwin A. (Louisiana State U.) 
Word choice in the interview and personal adjust- 
ment. J. counsel. Psychol. 1958, 5, 130-135.—“A 
detailed analysis was made of the word choice em- 
ployed by a client in a published record of a complete 
interview series.” Improvement and adjustment were 
related to decreased frequency of “ego words,” and 
increased frequency of “emphatic” words. It is in- 
dicated that verbal measures may be more adequate 
measures of emotionality and adjustment than the 
chronological order of a series of interviews, 15 ref- 
erences,.—M. M. Reece. 


8325. Blewett, D. B., & Stefaniuk, W. B. (Dept. 
Public Health, Saskatchewan, Canada) Weyburn 
Assessment Scale. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 359-371. 
—For a second revision of the scale, results of the 
nucelotide study were factor analyzed and 6 factors 
extracted with results yielding strong evidence that 
chronic hospitalized schizophrenia is essentially a 
unitary phenomenon—the results do not support a 
position of factors descriptive of the basic clinical sub- 
divisions of schizophrenia. 17 references.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


8326. Brengelmann, Johannes C. (Maudsley 
Hosp. London SE 5, England) Validierung des 
Bilderkennungstestes im Gruppenversuch. [Vali- 
dation of the Picture Recognition Test in group ad- 
ministration.] Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 3-17.— 
Using 28 psychotics, 100 neurotics, and 40 normals, 
attempt is made to expand the nature of response dif- 
ferences. Whereas abnormals and controls perform 
differently, discrepancies are negligible between neu- 
rotics and psychotics, and between subgroupings of: 
neurotics into dysthymics and hysterics, and of nor- 
mals into extroverts and introverts. Applicability as 
а group test is shown through similarity of current 
results and those of an earlier study based on individ- 
ual administration. While a slight correlation with 
age is noted, the relationship between picture recog- 
nition and intelligence as measured by Raven’s Prog- 
ressive Matrices is insignificant—F. Р, Hardesty. 


8327. Brill, Norman Q., Richards, Robert A., & 
Berger, Louis M. Constancy of the Funkenstein 
test. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 716- 
719.—The test was administered “every 2 or 3 days 
over a period of 2 to 4 weeks” to 13 chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. 10 Ss exhibited relative constancy 
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in response to the test. The variations shown by the 
remaining 3 are discussed in relation to the rationale 
for the test and to autonomic nervous system func- 
tion.—L. .4. Pennington. 


8328. Cattell, Raymond B. (106 S. Goodwin St., 
Urbana, Ill.) A shortened “Basic English" ver- 
sion (Form C) of the 16 PF Questionnaire. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 257-278.—Development work 
is described which evolve “a third (C) form of the 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire . . . essen- 
tially 100 items and 20 minutes in length, in simple 
English and in situations readily translatable to other 
languages, and capable of yielding measures on the 
same 16 factors as in the A and B forms." 20 refer- 
ences.—J. C. Franklin. 


8329. Cavanaugh, David К. Improvement in 
the performance of schizophrenics on concept 
formation tasks as a function of motivational 
change. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 8-12.— 
108 schizophrenics and 36 normal Ss were divided 
into a noise and a control group and matched for 
intelligence. Concept formation tests involving so- 
cial and formal concepts were then administered 
under the experimental conditions. “Under the con- 
ditions of escape from aversive stimuli [white noise], 
schizophrenies who took the concept formation tests 
under the usual conditions of psychological testing 
performed at a level both inferior to and significantly 
differentiated from the normals and the more mo- 
ша schizophrenics.” 22 references.—4. S. Tam- 
"n. 

8330. Chase, Philip Howe. Concepts of self 
and concepts of others in adjusted and malad- 
justed hospital patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 169—170.— Abstract. 


‚8331. Cloonan, Theodore F. Objective iden- 
tification of maladjustment in children by use of 
a modified projective technique. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, 360.—A bstract. 


8332. Csank, J. 7, & Lehmann, Н. E. De- 
velopmental norms on four psychophysiological 
measures for use in the evaluation of psychotic 
disorders. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 127-133.— 
9 age groups of apparently normal Ss between 5 and 
0 years, with 30-40 in each group, were tested for 
simple reaction time to a click, speed of finger tap- 
ping, susceptibility to negative after-image, and criti- 
cal flicker-fusion frequency. Means for males and 
females of each age group provide norms, 17 refer- 
ences,—R, Davidon. 


8333. Dana, Richard H. Norms for three as- 
Rect of TAT behavior. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 57, 
5-89.—"Three objective TAT scoring categories, 
Perceptual Organization, Perceptual Range, and Per- 
ceptual _Personalization have been developed from 
an explicit rationale and specific criteria for objec- 
tification of projective techniques. These categories 
сап be applied with scorer reliability of 89 per cent for 
males and 91 per cent for females. Normative data 
тот 390 Ss, normal, neurotic, and psychotic Ss аге 
Presented in terms of prediction scores. Approx- 
nately 80 per cent of a given diagnostic group can be 
Successfully distinguished by means of any of the three 
cores, Further validation must be concerned with 
Personality description,” —C., K. Bishop. 


33: 8328-8340 


8334. Davids, Anthony, & Rosenblatt, Daniel. 
(Brown U.) Use of the TAT in assessment of the 
personality syndrome of alienation. J. proj. Tech., 
1958, 22, 145-152.— The “alienation syndrome" 
(negative personality dispositions of pessimism, dis- 
trust, egocentricity, anxiety, and resentment) is stud- 
ied by means of the TAT for which a special scoring 
system is used to tap alienation. Significant correla- 
tions were found between the TAT measure and a 
clinician's ranking of Ss on this personality syn- 
drome.—4. R. Jensen. 

8335. Davidson, Kenneth S., Sarason, Seymour 
B., Lighthall, Frederick F., Waite, Richard R. & 
Sarnoff, Irving. Differences between mothers’ and 
fathers’ ratings of low anxious and high anxious 
children. Child. Develpm., 1958, 29, 155-160.—The 
major findings reported in this study is that mothers’ 
ratings of their children failed to discriminate be- 
tween the high and low anxious children, while 
fathers’ ratings did. Several explanations accounting 
for these results are given.—F. Costin. 

8336. Donat, Gertrude McAdam. Factors re- 
lated to measured masculinity among students 
majoring in secondary education. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 1834-1835.—Abstract. 

8337. Fager, Robert E., & Knopf, Irwin J. Re- 
lationship of manifest anxiety to stimulus gen- 
eralization. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 125- 
126.—This study examined the relationship between 
anxiety and stimulus generalization in psychiatric 
patients. The results suggested that "there is no 
relationship between MAS | Manifest Anxiety Scale] 
and stimulus generalization in psychiatric Ss, More- 
over, situational factors do not seem important in 
limiting the generality of such an interpretation. 
Since the relationships between anxiety and learning 
phenomena are generally well recognized, these nega- 
tive results presumably reflect the inadequacy of the 
Taylor scale as a relevant index of anxiety levels in 
psychiatric subjects."—4. S. Tamkin. 

8338. Flavell, John H., Draguns, Juris; Fein- 
berg, Leonard D. & Budin, William. A micro- 
genetic approach to word association. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 1-7.—3 experiments were con- 
ducted to test certain general hypotheses derived from 
a microgenetic approach to word association. As- 
sociation responses given under time pressure were 
compared with those given without time pressure in 
groups of college students. Word associations of 
schizophrenics and a group of hospital aides were 
similarly compared without time pressure, The re- 
sults in part supported the hypothesis that word as- 
sociations of the college students performing under 
time pressure would differ from those of the 5s with- 
out time pressure in the same way that responses of 
the schizophrenics would differ from those of the 
aides.—4. S. Tamkin. 


8339. Fleischer, Murray S. Differential Ror- 
schach configurations of suicidal psychiatric pa- 
tients: A psychological study of threatened, at- 
tempted, and successful suicides. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, 568.—Abstract. 

8340. French, Elizabeth G. (USAF Personnel 
and Training Research Center) A note on the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule for use with 
basic airmen. Educ. psychol, Measmt., 1958, 18, 109- 
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115.—To determine the effect of different instructions 
and varying lengths of time on scores for Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS), it was given 
to 6 groups of air recruits (N= 144). Significant 
differences were observed in most of the scales with 
different instructions indicating that responses to the 
scale could be influenced by social pressures as the 
“Air Force Way.” The data suggested that the 
items in the EPPS should be “rescaled for social 
desirability when a group differing greatly from the 
normative group is to be tested."—W. Coleman. 


8341. Gaston, Charles Owen. The predictive 
power of attitudinal and behavioral indices versus 
formal test scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue test. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1816.—Abstract. 


8342. Gibson, James J. (Cornell U.) The non- 
projective aspects of the Rorschach experiment: 
IV. The Rorschach blots considered as pictures. 
J. soc, Psychol. 1956, 44, 203-206.—"In order to 
make progress with the Rorschach experiment, an 
explicit and testable theory of visual perception is 
necessary ... a special theory of pictorial perception 
is what we need.” Further, “the vague notion that 
all perception consists of the structuring of unstruc- 
tured stimulation is in danger of becoming a sterile 
formula, if it is not actually misleading."—J. С. 
Franklin. 


8343. Graham, E. E, & Kamano, D. (Colorado 
State Dept, of Education) Reading failure as a fac- 
tor in the WAIS subtest patterns of youthful of- 
fenders. J. clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 302-305 .—"To 
test the hypothesis that youthful criminals who are 
able readers will not show the difference in verbal 
and performance subtests which have been described 
by Wechsler as typical of the youthful psychopath 
while criminals who are inadequate readers will pro- 
duce such a psychogram, inmates of a federal cor- 
rectional institution were divided by means of the 
Jastak Wide Range Achievement fest into groups 
of successful and unsuccessful readers and were ad- 
ministered the Wechsler. Adult Intelligence Scale. 
Тһе 33 UR's were found to be inferior both to 
Wechsler's standardization group and to the 35 SR's 
in verbal subtests and Digit Symbol. Their psycho- 
gram is similar to that described as typical of the 
youthful psychopath, The SR's did as well on verbal 
as on performance subtests, and their psychogram 
does not resemble that considered typical of the 
youthful psychopath. Both groups achieved the high- 
est scores in Picture Arrangement" The SRs re- 
ported on the average one more year of education 
than the URs; their WAIS total IQ was significantly 
higher than that of the URs.—L. B. Heathers. 


8344. Grater, Harry Allen. The underlearning 
and overlearning of maternal standards in the 
etiology of neurosis. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
171.—Abstract. 


8345. Griffith, Richard M., & Yamahiro, Roy S. 
(VA Hosp. Lexington, Ky.) Reliability-stability 
of subtest scatter on. the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Scales. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 317- 
318.—Test-retest rho's were calculated between W-B 
subtest scores for each of 55 mental hospital patients. 
The interval between testings was at least one year, 
averaged 42 months. Of the Ss 32 had the same form 
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ү 
of the test twice; the remaining Ss had different 
forms of the test. The average rho was .51. It was 
higher for same test than for alternate form com- 
parisons, was higher for short (12-24 months) than 
for long time intervals between testings. "It may be 
concluded that, whether the patterns of deviation do 
or do not have personality or psychodiagnostic va- 
lidity, the reliability is such that they might have," 
—L. B. Heathers. 

8346. Guérin, Francoise. Aperçu général sur | 
les tests et les expériences de niveau d’aspiration. 
[General survey of level of aspiration tests and ex- 
periments.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1958, 8, 37-89.— _ 
This summary of work dealing with the level of 
aspiration deals first with problems in defining апі 
measuring levels of aspiration and with the reliability — 
of the measures. Variables affecting the levels are 
then considered; these include success, motivation, 
age, sex, mental ability, socioeconomic status, and 
family conditions. Evidence as to correlation be- 
tween tasks is presented. The article concludes with. 
presentation of evidence bearing upon typologies and 
the diagnostic value of the measures for both normal 
and various groups of abnormal Ss. 73 references.— _ 
W.W. Wattenberg. 7 


8347. Gurassa, W. P., & Fleischhacker, Н. Н. _ 
(Shenley Hosp., Herts, England) An investigation 

of the Rosenow antibody antigen skin reaction in 
schizophrenia. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat, 
1958, 21, 141-145.—In 3 series of tests the authors 
attempted to confirm the specificity of Rosenow's 
antibody-antigen skin reactions, but in all 3 series the 
Rosenow antibodies failed to distinguish between — 
schizophrenic and epileptic patients.—M. L. Simmel. 


8348. Hamlin, Roy M., & Powers, William T. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Judging Rorschach responses: An 
illustrative protocol. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 240- 
242.—"This paper presents a single illustrative judge | 
protocol, based on Rorschach responses. The ma- 
terial includes the subject responses on which the 
judgment was based, the judge’s running comment on 
the procedure she followed, the final judgment, and 
the like. The method used in obtaining the protocol — 
is described, with a brief comment on the possible 
value of such protocols in research.”—L. B. Heathers. 


8349. Hanfmann, Eugenia. (Brandeis U.) The - 
non-projective aspects of the Rorschach experi- 
ment: IIL The point of view of the research 
clinician. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 199-202.—"The 
clinician . .-. сап make his best contribution to the 
understanding of projective techniques by studying 
their data in the context of studies of individual per- — 
sonalities, and he can provide the experimentalist with - 
hunches which he gets in the process. But he can 
also in turn benefit in his pursuit of personal patterns 
by suggestions that arise from experimental analyses 
of these hunches, and of the projective instruments — 
he uses.”—J. C. Franklin, 


8350. Haward, L. R. C., & Marszalek, К. (Win- | 
terton Hosp., Sedgefield, Durham, England) cm 
Munroe check list: A note on its validity in c 

cal research. J. ment, Sci, 1958, 104, 483—484. 
With Ss of 100 normal, 100 neurotic, and 100 psy. _ 
chotic, records were scored with results: Normal 
controls 13.1, neurotics 14.2, psychotics 17.0—it is | 
concluded that these scores, while lying in the correct 
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direction, are not discriminating enough for reliable 
clinical work.—W. L. Wilkins. 

8351. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (State U. Iowa) 
Relationships between the Adjective Check-List, 
Personal Preference Schedule and desirability fac- 
tors under varying defensiveness conditions. J. 
clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 283-287.—“This study was 
concerned with the relationships between the personal 
and social desirability factors, need levels as inferred 
from rationally derived keys on the Gough Adjective 
Check-List, and need scores on the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule.’ The 2 measures were given 
77 college students. The EPPS was given about a 
week before the check list (ACL). Half the group 
were given the ACL under conditions to increase de- 
fensiveness. At the second session Ss rated the per- 
sonal desirability of the EPPS needs. Need scores 
similar to those of the EPPS were derived from the 
ACL. The rho between desirability ratings of needs 
and ACL need scores were about .87 under defensive 
conditions, about .71 under nondefensive conditions. 
Between desirability of needs and EPPS scores the 
rho was about .60. The EPPS and ACL need scores 
correlated about .60 but this dropped to statistical 
insignificance when social desirability was partialled 
out. Under defensive conditions Ss avoided checking 
unfavorable adjectives but did not increase the num- 
ber of favorable adjectives checked.—L. В. Heathers. 


8352. Hógler, Auguste. (U. Vienna)  Mes- 
sungen an Zwillingshandschriften. [Measurement 
of the handwriting of twins.] Z. diagnost. Psychol., 
1958, 6, 39-47.—Evvaluation of performances on the 
Wartegg-Boenisch-Test indicates that handwritings 
of identical twins are no more similar than those of 
fraternal twins. 49 identical and 25 paternal twins 
ranging in age from 18 to 70 years served as Ss.— 
F, Р, Hardesty. 


8353. Holland, Н. С., & Beech, Н. В. (Mauds- 
ley Hosp., London, England) Тһе spiral after- 
effect as a test of brain damage. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 
104, 466-471.—Scoring for duration of after-effect 
indicated that length of this period is reduced in 
brain-damaged Ss, but scores on an all-or-none basis 
failed to differentiate—W. L. Wilkins. 


8354. Holland, John L. (National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation, Evanston, Ill.) A note on the 
reliability and validity of the Minnesota Scale for 
Paternal Occupations as an estimate of family 
economic status. J. appl. Psychol. 1958, 42, 195- 
196.—On the basis of data from approximately a 20% 
sample of NMS finalists for whom the MSPO and 
family income data were available indicated that “As 
а set of classes, the Minnesota Scale for Paternal 
Occupations appears useful as a crude index of 
fathers’ net income for group purposes. The classi- 
fication process itself has relatively high interob- 
he reliability for a sample of two judges."—P. 


8355. Holt, Robert R. (New York U.) Formal 
aspects of the TAT: A neglected resource. J. 
proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 163-172.—The formal aspects 
of TAT productions are discussed with reference to 
Various validity criteria. The author concludes that 
while formal aspects of the TAT generally show low 
Correlations (between .25 and .50) with various 
Criteria he has become convinced through years of 
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clinical experience with the TAT that “not what is 
told but how it is told can teach us most about per- 
sonality, particularly its structural aspects.”—A. R. 
Jensen. 


8356. Hunt, William A., & Jones, Nelson F. 
(Northwestern U.) Clinical judgment of some as- 
pects of schizophrenic thinking. J. clin, Psychol., 
1958, 14, 235-239.—“This study compares the reliabil- 
ity of trained clinicians with that of naive undergrad- 
uates when each group is asked to judge schizophrenic 
vocabulary responses on the general dimension of 
‘schizophrenic,’ and on the specific dimensions of 
‘potential intelligence, ‘communicability, and ‘con- 
crete-abstract.’ While the clinicians exhibit less re- 
liability on the specific dimensions than on the general 
one, their performance remains sufficiently good to 
indicate the value of such scaling methods in clinical 
practice. When the undergraduates move from the 
general dimension to the more specific ones the evi- 
dence indicates that they are unable to differentiate 
clearly between the separate dimensions” although 
they agree among themselves almost as well as the 
trained group.—L. B. Heathers. 


8357. Hunt, William A., & Jones, Nelson, Е. 
(Northwestern U.) The reliability of clinical judg- 
ments of asocial tendency. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 
14, 233-235.—“Trained clinicians and naive under- 
graduates were asked to rate on a seven-point scale 
the amount of asocial tendency present in responses 
to Comprehension test items obtained from a group of 
Naval disciplinary cases.” 50 responses to 5 W-B 
items—Envelope, Theatre, Bad Company, Taxes, 
Laws, Marriage—were used. The median inter-rater 
agreement was .82 for 15 trained, .72 for 15 untrained 
raters. The mean ratings of the 2 groups correlated 
.91.—L. B. Heathers. 


8358. Kaden, Stanley Edward. A formal-com- 
parative analysis of the relationship between the 
structuring of marital interaction and Rorschach 
blot stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1820.— 
Abstract. 


8359. Kaiman, Bernard D. A developmental 
study of concept formation behavior in pre-school 
children as measured by the Hunter-Pascal Con- 
cept Formation Test. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2136.—Abstract. 


8360. Kataguchi, Yasufuni; Dendoh, Hisako, & 
Takayanagi, Nobuko. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health) The Rorschach Schizophrenic Score 
(RSS). Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 273-281.—An 
objective scoring system, combining P, К+ %, W 
— %, the Bühler Basic Rorschach Score, and the 
delta % of Watkins and Stauffacher, correctly dis- 
tinguished 77% of a group of 30 chronic schizophre- 
nics from 30 psychoneurotics and 30 normals. All 
protocols with R < 10 were omitted.—J. Lyons. 


8361. Koppitz, Elizabeth Munsterberg. (Chil- 
dren's Mental Health Center, Columbus, Ohio) The 
Bender Gestalt Test and learning disturbances in 
young children. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 292-295. 
— ^A scoring system for the Bender Gestalt Test 
sensitive to learning problems in young school chil- 
dren was developed on 77 first to fourth graders. 
Items from Pascal and Suttell’s scheme were adapted 
for this study. Of the 20 scoring categories tested, 
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only seven were found to differentiate significantly 
between good and poor students including: Distortion 
of shape, rotation, substitution of circles and dashes 
for dots, perseveration, failure to integrate parts into 
wholes, three or more angles in sinusoidal curves, and 
extra or missing angles on hexagons. For each S a 
Composite Score was computed by adding the number 
of significant deviations in his protocol. The scoring 
system was cross-validated on a group of 51 school 
children, Тһе results indicate that the Bender Gestalt 
'Test can differentiate significantly between above 
average and below average students in the first four 
grades of school.”—L. B. Heathers. 


8362. Lebo, Dell, & Applegate, William. (Rich- 
mond Professional Inst.) The influence of instruc- 
tional set upon the Discomfort-Relief Quotient. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 280-282.—' "There are many 
hints and observations in DRQ literature on the re- 
lationship between topic and DRQ. This investiga- 
tion studied the influence of different instructions on 
the Discomfort Relief Quotient. 55 young women 
were told to write happy, neutral, and unhappy stories. 
Significant differences were found between DRQ's of 
hypothesized magnitudes obtained under these condi- 
tions," —L. B. Heathers. 


8363. Leiding, Waldemar C. A comparison of 
the content and sign approaches in evaluating a 
rojective test battery and its component tests. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1822.—A bstract. 


8364. Levy, Nissim. A short form of the chil- 
dren's manifest anxiety scale. Child Develpm., 
1958, 29, 153-154.—Describes a 10 item version of 
the children's form of the Taylor manifest anxiety 
Scale, In addition to its brevity the modified scale has 
the advantage of showing no significant differences 
for school grade or sex. Approximately 70 to 90% 
of the variance in the full-scale scores can be ac- 
counted for by the variance of the scores on the short 
form,—F, Costin, 


8365. Lindsley, Ogden R., & Mednick, Martha T. 
Some clinical correlates of operant behavior. J. 
abnorm, soc, Psychol., 1958, 57, 13-16.—"22 chronic 
psychotic patients, Ss in an operant conditioning 
study, were given psychological tests and rated as to 
their ward behavior. Ratings of ward behavior and 
rates of operant response were directly related. Those 
patients who were testable by at least one clinical test 
were those who were high operant responders. These 
findings were discussed in terms of a notion of adapt- 
ability to the demands of the hospital environment. 
Clinical and operant data on 6 normal Ss were also 
presented.”—A, 5. Tamkin. 


8366. Lindzey, Gardner. (U. Minn.) Thematic 
Apperception Test: The strategy of research. J, 
proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 173-180.—The writer discusses 
various approaches to research on the TAT. The 
“sign” approach is theory-less and attempts to relate 
particular TAT characteristics to particular inde- 
pendent diagnostic criteria. "With no theory of the 
instrument to specify what is important and what is 
not, such studies are nothing more than blind gropings 
that deal with a tiny fragment of the problem that 
they must incorporate if they are to function use- 
fully." The theoretically oriented approach to TAT 
research is based on the certain assumptions concern- 
ing the psychological processes underlying TAT pro- 
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ductions. These assumptions or hypotheses may then. 
be tested. An example is presented.—4. А. Jensen, 

8367. Lindzey, Gardner, & Kalnins, Dagny. 
Thematic Apperception Test: Some evidence bear- 
ing on the "hero assumption.” J. abnorm. soc, 
Psychol. 1958, 57, 76-83.—2 experiments are pre- 
sented which test the assumption that there is cus- 
tomarily a single figure in TAT stories which is 
particularly revealing of the Ss own attributes. In 
a group of 30 female Ss it was demonstrated that hero 
figures were more often identified as similar to self 
or else denied as similar. Following a frustration 
experience aggressive acts carried out by heroes 
against others and against the self and also aggressive _ 
acts carried out by others against the hero all in- 
creased. These findings were regarded as evidence 
for the hero assumption.—4. 5. Tamkin. 


8368. Lindzey, Gardner; Tejessy, Charlotte, & 
Zamansky, Harold S. Thematic Apperception 
Test: An empirical examination of some indices 
of homosexuality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
57, 67-75.—2 studies were done to explore the effec- 
tiveness of some TAT signs of homosexual tendencies. 
“Although these indices of homosexuality have func- 
tioned more effectively than equivalent indices for 
other variables, there still seems ground for serious 
doubt concerning their utility. Not only does the 
general clinical rating appear to function more effec- 
tively, but also the nature of the indices implies that 
they could easily be subjected. to voluntary distortion 
or inhibition, thus minimizing their usefulness in 
many diagnostic settings."—4. S. Tamkin. 


8369. Lubin, Bernard. Some effects of set and 
stimulus properties on Thematic Apperception 
Test stories and on resulting clinical judgment. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 181-182.—A bstract. 


8370. Lucena, José. Modifications des données 
du test de Rorschach pendant les phases du choc 
insulinique. [Modifications of Rorschach test find- 
ings during the phases of insulin shock.] Rev. Psy- - 
chol. appl., 1958, 8, 25-35.—The Rorschach test was 
administered to 50 schizophrenics before the injection 
of insulin, during the phase of moderate hypogly- 
cemia following injection, again during the later 
phase of accentuated hypoglycemia, then immediately 
upon interruption of the coma, and finally later in the 
day after the patient's first meal. Comparisons were 
made of G%, D%, F+%, F%, A95, Ad%, H%, 
Hd%, Ban%, total number of responses, refusal of 
plates, color responses, and reaction times. ‘Those 
patients who improved were compared with those who 
did not. It was found that changes in Rorschach 
indices of personality organization, such as G%, D%, 
Е + %, F%, changed significantly more often from 
the preinjection test to either the test during or after 
hyperglycemia for the favorable than for the un- 
favorable cases—W. W. Wattenberg. 


8371. Lyle, J. G, & Gilchrist, A. A. Problems 
of T.A.T. interpretation and the diagnosis of de- 
linquen trends. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 
51-59.—“The importance of discovering the identi- 
ficant in each story became apparent, as did the need. 
to classify the behaviour of the identificant according 
to theoretical knowledge of the various syndromes. - 
The importance of analysing the defences implicit in 
the stories was discussed and these defences were 
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considered in terms of the ‘psychological distance’ 
which the testee puts between the forbidden impulse 
and the (phantasied) act. It was concluded that 
Т.А.Т. analysis required clinical experience іп T.A.T. 
interpretation, Used in the way described, the T.A.T. 
can be made to differentiate between delinquent and 
non-delinquent groups of male adolescents in a mean- 
ingful fashion."—C. L. Winder, 


8372. McElvaney, Muriel Baker. Four types of 
fantasy aggression in the responses of "rebellious" 
and "submissive" children to the Driscoll Playkit, 
structured by parental-demand and neutral stim- 
ulus stories. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 364.— 
Abstract. . 


8373. Manus, Gerald Irwin. A study of the re- 
lationship of certain Rorschach content factors to 
successful and unsuccessful extra-mural adjust- 
ment of hospitalized schizophrenic patients. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2149.—A bstract. 


8374. Mello, Nancy K., & Guthrie, George M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) MMPI profiles and be- 
havior in counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 
125-129.—MMPI profiles were related to therapeutic 
interview material. “Тһе results indicate that a 
therapist can get some indication of what he may 
expect from the study of a MMPI profile obtained on 
intake."—2M. M. Reece. 

8375. Myers, Robert L. An analysis of sex dif- 
ferences in verbalizations and content of responses 
to the Rorschach and to the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 365.—Ab- 
stract. 


8376. Nel, B. F., & Esterhuysen, C. H. The 
drawing of the human figure as a "projective" 
technique. Pretoria, South Africa: Univer. Pretoria, 
1958. 98 p.—This monograph considers the his- 
torical, philosophical, and psychological background 
of projection and projective techniques. Continental 
European and Anglo-American viewpoints in this 
field are contrasted. The main body of the mon- 
ograph reports a study of the drawing of the human 
figure as a projective test, using 577 Ss ages 10-16. 
The drawings were analyzed qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively. On the basis of these data normative 
standards were set up for various age levels. Children 
whose drawings deviated in various respects from the 
norms of their age group were ipso facto considered 
to be more or less psychologically disturbed. The 
Meanings of various signs as set out by Karen 
Machover were used for characterizing the disturb- 
ances of the “deviant” children. These disturbances 
were classified under the headings of emotional dis- 
turbance, aggressiveness, withdrawal, and sexual mal- 
adjustment. No objective validation is considered.— 
A. К. Jensen. 


8377, Nelson, John Walter. Dependency as a 
construct: An evaluation and some data. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2149-2150.—Abstract. 


8378. Obonai, Torao, & Matsuoka, T. The color 
symbolism personality test. J. gen. Psychol., 1956, 
55, 229-239.—The description and experimental re- 
Sults of a diagnostic test of personality which uses 
the symbolic property of color. The test consists of 
Stimulus words which are read by the tester and to 
ach word the testee selects one of 16 colors. The 
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authors present evidence of the diagnosis of abnormal- 
ity by predominant responses to color, gradations of 
abnormality by the number of abnormal response 
colors, gradations of masculinity and femininity, and 
gradations of introversion and extroversion.—C. К, 
Bishop. 

8379. Panton, James H. (Reception Center, Cen- 
tral Prison, Raleigh, N.C.) MMPI profile con- 
figurations among crime classification groups. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 305-308.—"A. study of the 
MMPI responses of 1,313 prison inmates revealed a 
distinct prison population profile. . . . However, there 
appears to be no marked difference between the pro- 
files of six major crime classification groups. Even 
though several of the diagnostic scales discriminate 
at the .01 level of confidence between various crime 
classification group combinations, none of these dis- 
criminations are of such frequency or magnitude to 
warrant the use of separate crime classification pro- 
files.” The Mf score of the sex perversion group— 
the most deviant of the prison groups—was higher 
than that of the total prison group. The profiles of 
all groups would be classed as 4 prime with 0 low.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


8380. Panton, James H. (Reception Center, Cen- 
tral Prison, Raleigh, N.C.) Predicting prison ad- 
justment with the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory. J. clin. Psychol, 1958, 14, 
308-312.—"An attempt has been made to improve on 
the validity of a 42 item MMPI prison adjustment 
scale." 6 of the original items were omitted on 
rational grounds. The revised Prison Adjustment 
Scale (Ap) was given 5 new groups. The scale 
separated well the adjusted and the nonadjusted 
groups. It predicted nonadjustment—but not adjust- 
ment—better than clinical prognoses made on admis- 
sion. It did not correlate with the Prison Escape 
Scale. MMPI profiles did not differentiate the 2 
criterion groups. The items of the scale and T-scores 
for the scale are presented —L. В. Heathers. 


8381. Pareis, Egbert Nelson. Inkblot perception 
and personality: An experimental departure from 
the Rorschach test. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
1118.—Abstract. 


8382, Payne, R. W. (U. London) Diagnostic 
and personality testing in clinical psychology. 
Amer. J. Psychiat, 1958, 115, 25-29.—"This_ paper 
argues that the practice of validating diagnostic tests 
solely against psychiatric diagnosis is pointless. The 
reason is, that if this method of validation is used, 
none of the consequences of the diagnostic label 
necessarily follow from the test score. Tests should 
be directly validated for the purpose to which they 
are being put. In clinical psychology, tests are 
usually used to provide a description of the patient, 
to provide a prognosis, to suggest a treatment, or to 
suggest some aetiology, Unless tests have been di- 
rectly shown to have validity for these purposes, they 
should not be used.” 24 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


8383. Peek, Roland M., & Storms, Lowell Н; 
(Hastings State Hosp., Minn.) Judging intellectual 
status from the Bender-Gestalt test. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 14, 296-299.—"This study tested the 
hypothesis that intellectual level and degrees of in- 
tellectual impairment could be subjectively estimated 
from B-G protocols. Using only the B-G productions 
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of 100 psychiatric in-patients randomly selected ac- 
cording to prescribed criteria, three judges estimated 
these two intellectual factors for each case. Inter- 
judge reliability was tested and accuracy of judgment 
was measured using S-H scores as a criterion for 
intellectual status. . . . It was concluded that the 
reliability and validity [were not] of sufficient magni- 
tude to merit subjective estimates of intellectual level 
and intellectual impairment from the B-G protocols 
alone.” —L. B. Heathers. 

8384. Pollack, Max, & Krieger, Howard P. 
Oculomotor and postural patterns in schizophrenic 
children, AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
720-726.—“Oculomotor (schematic, pursuit, com- 
mand, and optokinetic nystagmus) and vestibular 
(rotary) functions were studied in 15 institutionalized 
schizophrenic children, in 7 institutionalized children 
with nonschizophrenic behavior disorders, and in 9 
normal children,” Results indicated a “high fre- 
quency of deviant postural and righting responses in 
this group of schizophrenic children” in contrast to 
the low incidence in the other 2 groups. These 
results are discussed in relation to the findings re- 
ported by Lauretta Bender. “Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant findings ... is that routine neurological 
examination is frequently inadequate to demonstrate 
dysfunction in children diagnosed as schizophrenic, 
thus pointing to the need for more detailed studies of 
the neurophysiological functions in the schizophrenic, 
brain-damaged, and, above all, normal children.” 18 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 


8385. Popplestone, John Armstrong. Male hu- 
man figure drawing in normal and emotionally 
disturbed children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
573-574.—Abstract. 


8386. Purcell, Kenneth. Some shortcomings in 
projective test validation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 57, 115-118.—“This paper has sought to demon- 
strate that the negative or inconclusive results ob- 
tained in many validity studies of projective tech- 
niques are, in part at least, determined by important 
defects in the experimental conceptualization of the 
problem. The major deficiencies noted were (a) a 
tendency to ignore the significant avoidant aspects of 
behavior as reflected in the test data, and (b) a failure 
to recognize the importance of the generalization 
gradient from test to predictive situation as a rele- 
vant variable affecting predictive accuracy.”—A. S. 
Tamkin. 


8387. Rawn, Moss L. (New York U.) The 
overt-covert anxiety index and hostility. J. clin. 
Psychol, 1958, 14, 279-280.—The IPAT Anxiety 
Scale and the author's modification of Grace's Hostil- 
ity Inventory were given to 22 female college stu- 
dents, primarily nurses. Chi square between the 
dichotomized scores of the 2 measures was significant 
indicating that "those least prone to verbal indication 
of physical hostility" showed most covert anxiety 
while those "most given to physical hostile expres- 
sion" showed greater overt anxiety.—L. B. Heathers. 

8388. Reiss, A. (NYC) Outline of a psycho- 
logical rationale for the diagnostic use of hand- 
writing. Psychol. Newslir., NYU, 1958, 9, 71-80.— 
A rationale for handwriting analysis is given in terms 
of the coping, expressive, and Gestalt or esthetic 
aspects of the script. 30 references.—M. S. Mayzner. 
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8389. Rey, André. (Palais Wilson, Geneva, 
Switzerland) Evaluation par l'individu de quelques 
attributs de sa propre personne. [Self-rating о! 
personality traits.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1957, 17, 40-47.—A test is described on which the 
S is asked to evaluate 23 qualities of his own per- 
sonality on point scales with values ranging from 0 
to 10. For each individual, the mean score of all trait 
scales is compared to the mean score of his cultura 
group, as established by standardization of the test. 
When the individual's mean score deviates from his 
cultural mean through either overvaluation or under- 
valuation, this may indicate a psychological problem 
and social and emotional maladjustment. English and 
German summaries.—J. W. House. 


8390. Roberts, Glen E. The effect of stimulus 
variation on projection of children. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 365-366.—Abstract. 

8391. Rosenblatt, Marvin S. The development 
of norms for the Children’s Apperception Test. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2150-2151.—Abstract. 

8392. Rothney, John W. M., Danielson, Paul J., 
Heimann, Robert A. Measurement for guidance. 
New York: Harper, 1959. xii, 378 p. $5.00.—"Ex 
plaining the functions, appropriateness, selection, use, 
recording, and interpretation of tests with respect to 
their value in the educational and vocational counsel- 
ing of individuals.” This book “presents critical 
evaluations of many commonly used tests and prac- 
tices, pointing to their strengths and weaknesses, and 
offers various criteria to assist counselors in choosing 
those tests which are likely to be most useful. The 
focus is on the individual counselee, rather than on , 
groups and group measurement.” The authors dif- 
ferentiate “between testing for selection and testing 
for guidance, and while the test presents important 
statistical concepts in test construction and interpreta- 
tion, it does not use involved statistical formulae.”— 
L. C. Watkins. 


8393. Salber, Wilhelm. (U. Erlangen) Formen 
zeichnerischer Entwicklung. [Forms in the devel- 
opment of drawing.] Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 
48-64.—Described is a new system for classifying 
drawings which permits evaluation in relation not 
only to general stages of development, but to individ- 
ual developmental patterns. Elaboration is based on 
drawings systematically collected from 390 elementary 
school children over a 4-year period as a part of a 
larger longitudinal study. Productions by 6 Ss are 
also included in illustrating features of the scheme.— 
F. P. Hardesty. 


8394, Schachter, M. Etude de la IVe planche 
du test de Rorschach, dite planche "suicidaire." 
[Study of the fourth plate of the Rorschach test, 
called the “suicidal” plate.] Acta psychother. psycho- 
som. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 76-84.—Lindner calls 
the fourth plate the plate of suicidal tendency. 30 
patients with suicidal tendencies were compared with 
100 adults without this tendency. The conclusion is 
reached that any psychodiagnostic relevance of that 
plate for detection of danger of suicide must be denied, 
irrespective of its value for the diagnosis of anxiety 
and depression.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8395. Schafer, Roy. (Yale U. School of Medicine) 
How was this story told? J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 
181-210.—Proper interpretation of TAT content re- 
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quires that its integral relation to form and style, i.e., 
the manner in which the story is told, be taken into 
account, The TAT is a test of communication as well 
as of apperception. Choice of language, imagery, 
sequence of development, ambiguities, multiple con- 
notations, disruptions, shifting focus of attention, etc. 
are scrutinized in TAT analysis. Numerous examples 
are presented.—4. R. Jensen. 


8396. Schein, Jerome Daniel. An experimental 
investigation of some psychological functions in 
detection of brain damage. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2151-2152.—Abstract. 

8397. Schofield, William, & Briggs, Peter F. (U. 
Minnesota) Criteria of therapeutic response in 
hospitalized psychiatric patients. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 227-232.—3 measures of general adjustment 
on discharge from a mental hospital were compared 
with data on rehospitalization about 6 years later. 
Nurses’ behavior ratings dichotomized at the median 
treatment day did not relate to later rehospitalization. 
In general, readjustments of global judgments based 
on pre- and posttreatment MMPI profiles predicted 
rehospitalization more accurately than the psychi- 
atrists’ judgments made at the time of discharge. The 
psychiatrists’ judgments at discharge were generally 
more optimistic than those made on the MMPI profile. 
Ss .were 100 nonorganic, nonpsychopathic patients 
with and without ECT treatment.—L. B. Heathers. 


8398. Sharp, L. Harold; Helme, William H., & 
de Jung, John. (The Adjutant General's Office, 
Washington, D. C.) Prediction of success in se- 
lected electronics repair jobs. USA Personnel Res. 
Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, No. 92. 14 p—Operational 
test composites of the Army Classification Battery 
(ACB) and Army school grades were validated 
against job performance ratings of 747 enlisted men 
in 5 electronics and electrical equipment repair jobs. 
Predesignated ACB composites were about as valid 
(average unbiased r of .22) as final grades in pre- 
requisite courses for these jobs (average unbiased r 
of .23)—in general somewhat lower than validity 
estimates usually obtained in ACB job prediction 
studies. Previously obtained validity estimates against 
course grades had indicated much the same pattern of 
validity but had yielded much higher estimates. A 
need was indicated for measures of job performance 
that would permit more adequate evaluations of cur- 
rent ACB selectors—TAGO. 


8399. Shneidman, Edwin S., & Farberow, Nor- 
man L. (VA Center, Los Angeles) TAT heroes 
of suicidal and non-suicidal subjects. J. proj. 
Tech., 1958, 22, 211-228.—“This article presents a 
first report of the results of some TAT data obtained 
from subjects who either attempted or committed 
Suicide and compares them with similar data ob- 
tained from non-suicidal subjects.... The judge 
was able to make overall judgments as to the sex of 
the subjects better than chance, but he could not eval- 
uate the suicidal or non-suicidal status of the subjects 
better than chance expectation. After an evaluation 
of the statistical results, it was felt that sorting for 
the attributes of the TAT hero had yielded, in the 
Over-all, disappointing results insofar as suicide was 
concerned. It was believed that these results occurred 
Primarily because it is difficult to sort for one hero 
from several TAT stories within a single TAT 
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protocol.” This study made use of the Q-sort method. 
24 references.—A. К. Jensen. 


8400. Shultis, George Walker. Cognitive and 
personality differences in “orality” between suc- 
cessful and disabled readers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2152.—Abstract. 


8401. Shyne, Ann W., & Kogan, Leonard S. A 
study of components of movement. Soc. Casewk., 
1958, 39, 333—342.— The objectives of this study were: 
to determine whether or not cross-sectional measures 
of client adjustment could be developed for selected 
areas of functioning; examine how change in the 
client’s adjustment is related to movement as meas- 
ured by the CSS Movement Scale; to investigate the 
relationship of client movement to various theoretical 
variables such as adjustive level at the opening of the 
case. The findings of this study which are based on 
100 case records are presented in detail —L. B. Costin. 


8402. Siedow, Helmut. (Winnenden b. Stuttgart, 
Schlossstrasse 50, Germany) Untersuchungen mit 
dem Farbpyramidentest an psychopathischen Per- 
soenlichkeiten. [Studies with the Color Pyramid 
Test on psychopathic personalities.] 2. diagnost. 
Psychol., 1958, 6, 18-38.—Reported are statistical and 
psychological findings of the Pfister-Heiss Color 
Pyramid Test administered to 131 chronic alcoholics, 
75 sex offenders, 68 psychopaths, and 56 prostitutes. 
Instability, social maladjustment, and lability of affect 
emerge as general traits characteristic of the total 
group of 330 Ss. Also advanced are refined hypoth- 
eses for colors; green, orange, and gray.—F. P. 
Hardesty. 


8403. Siegman, Aron W. (711 №. Columbia St., 
Chapel Hill, N.C.) A “culture and personality” 
study based on a comparison of Rorschach per- 
formance. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 173-178.—Per- 
formances on Rorschach of 29 college and 29 Yeshivah 
students were compared. The significant differences 
“interpreted in terms of the personality factors to 
which these determinants refer" were in “F%, XM, 
Fc, C’, M, FM, FM: M, Color Shock and W” sug- 
gesting that these personality differences are cul- 
turally conditioned in these 2 groups.—J. C. Franklin. 


8404. Simpson, William Harold. A study of 
some factors in the Bender Gestalt reproductions 
of normal and disturbed children. Dissertation 
Absir., 1958, 19, 1120.—Abstract. 


8405. Sindberg, Ronald M. Effects of rotation 
speed and exposure time on perception of the 
negative spiral aftereffect in brain damaged and 
non-brain damaged subjects. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2152-2153; 2167.—A bstract. 


8406. Singer, Jerome L. (985 Fifth Ave, NYC 
21) The non-projective aspects of the Rorschach 
experiment: V. Discussion of the clinical implica- 
tions of the non-projective aspects of the Ror- 
schach. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 207-214.—“The 
ultimate Rorschach percept is the product of . . . the 
objective nature of the blots . . . the demand made 
upon the subject by the examiner . . . and the long- 
term personality characteristics which the patient 
brings with him to the test.” Clinicians have habit- 
ually overweighted this last function. Recent non- 
projective evidence bearing on these 3 factors is re- 
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viewed, and the implications bearing on Rorschach 
theory and practice are pointed out. 21 references.— 
J. C. Franklin. 


8407. Spector, Aaron J. (USN Personnel Field 
Activity, Washington, D.C.) Changes in human 
relations attitudes. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 154— 
157.—A preliminary form of the Attitudes Test in 
Human Relations (ATHURE) was studied. Classes 
of cadets were administered ATHURE before and 
after a human relations seminar. Officers of the Com- 
mand and Staff School class were rated on the Officer 
Behavior Description, and those in the top 27% on 
the OBD were used as a criterion group for the 
ATHURE. As a result of an item analysis, “the 
findings indicate that there were sufficient attitude 
changes in the direction of the criterion group to 
warrant confidence in the seminar's effectiveness in 
changing human relations attitudes.”—P. Ash. 


8408. Stern, Erich. Die Beziehungen zwischen 
Mutter und Kind. Ihre Darstellung in den 
Geschichten zum ТАТ von Murray. [Relation- 
ships between mother and child. Their presentation 
in Murray's TAT.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1958, 7, 50-59.—TAT protocols obtained 
from mothers and their children are cited and inter- 
preted. The TAT is considered a valuable instrument 
in obtaining a complementary dynamic picture of 
mother-child relationships.—E. Schwerin. 


8409. Székely, Lajos. Some comments on prob- 
lem solving availability and test-magic. Acta psy- 
chol., 1958, 14, 152-157.—“Modern psychology is 
dominated by the magical overestimation of tests.” 
One hesitates to trust the correctness of observation. 
Tn problem solving something may be observed which 
can be described as availability. If something can be 
determined by means of a test, the investigator is 
freed of his doubts. This the author calls “test- 
magic.” In testing no attention is paid to nonscorable 
details. Unlike the situation in biology, observation, 
comparison, and description are unjustly discredited 
in psychology. The experimental psychology of 
thinking—in spite of Kóhler and Wertheimer—still 
awaits its Darwin, 18 references,—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8410. Tallent, Norman. (George Washington U.) 
On individualizing the psychologist’s clinical eval- 
uation. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 243-244.—“The 
need for clinical psychological reports to more effec- 
tively portray the individual characteristics of the 
client was examined. Four types of report writing 
which defeat this purpose were discussed and reme- 
dial measures were suggested." 17 references.—L. В. 
Heathers. 


8411. Taulbee, Earl S. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Omaha, Nebr.) А validation of MMPI 
scale pairs in psychiatric diagnosis. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 14, 316.—"In a previous study Taulbee 
and Sisson reported 16 MMPI scale pairs [such as 
Pt greater than Sc] which significantly differentiated 
between groups of neurotics and schizophrenics [see 
33: 1330]. The present study presents the results of 
the application of these to new groups of 70 neurotics 
and 43 schizophrenics. The findings offer further 
evidence for the validity of the scale pairs in dif- 
ferentiating between neurotics and schizophrenics,”— 
L. B. Heathers. 
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8412. Taylor, James Bentley. Social desirability 
and the MMPI performance of schizophrenics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1828.—Abstract. 


8413. Trasler, Gordon. (U. Southampton) Psy- 
chological methods in psychiatric diagnosis: The 
clinical study of cognitive functioning. Ment. 
Hith., Lond., 1958, 17, 50-54.—"'The last decade has 
seen the emancipation of cognitive testing from a mere 
classification of intelligence to the provision of diag- 
nostic material.” It is known that the development 
and the decline of certain abilities tend to follow the 
same pattern in the great majority of normal individ- 
uals. Where deviations from this normal pattern 
occur, they may have considerable diagnostic signifi- 
cance. The author illustrates methods by which it is 
possible to make a statistical prediction of the degree 
of decline of each type of function (apparently on the 
Wechsler intelligence scales). 3 main ways in which 
a decline of an individual's status in relation to his 
age-peers may occur are discussed: temporary in- 
efficiencies, impairment of specific cognitive functions, 
and generalized deteriorative processes.—R. A. Hagin. 


8414. Turton, E. C. (Barrow Hosp., Bristol, Eng- 
land) The EEG as a diagnostic and prognostic 
aid in the differentiation of organic disorders in 
patients over 60. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 461—465.— 
Although the EEG is not a satisfactory weapon for 
routine diagnostic use in the elderly there is reason- 
able correlation of pattern with severity of symptom, 
but in these cases there is gemerally no diagnostic 
problem which the EEG is needed to solve.—IV. L. 
Wilkins. 


8415. Ullmann, Leonard P., Berkman, Virginia 
C., & Hamister, Richard С. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Psychological reports related to behavior 
and benefit of placement in home care. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 254-259.—"Using three groups of 
psychological test reports, a social worker and a 
psychologist judged the type of conformity likely to 
be displayed by 112 neuropsychiatric patients placed in 
home care. The usefulness of these judgments was 
evaluated in terms of two criteria... . When test 
reports were used which explicitly discussed conform- 
ity, patients categorized as likely to conform showed 
significantly higher scores on both criteria for both 
judges than patients categorized as not likely to con- 
form. When ‘routine’ test reports . . . were used 
neither of the judges' categorizations showed group 
differences for either of the two criteria.” However, 
number of years of institutionalization taken alone 
was a better predictor of conformity than the judg- 
ments based on test герогіѕ.—/.. B. Heathers. 


,9416. Ullmann, Leonard P., & Hunrichs, Wil- 
liam A. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) The role 
of anxiety in psychodiagnosis: Replication and ex- 
tension. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 276-279.—Zimet 
and Brackbill’s study on anxiety was approximately 
replicated; the present study included more psychotics 
and fewer personality disorders than the former, 
omitted Digit Span, and substituted a score based on 
the difference between W-B Voc and 2 reasoning 
tests. In general the results of the present study did 
not support those of the previous study (see 31: 
4722). It is concluded that "diagnostic categoriza- 
tion should not be considered a strong criterion 
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for psychological research." 18 references—L. B. 
Heathers. 

8417. Vólkel, Н. Der Kritzeltest nach Meurisse 
als diagnostisches Hilfsmittel in der Psychother- 
apie. [Meurisse's doodling test as a diagnostic aid in 
psychotherapy.] Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1958, 6, 68-75.— The test, though simple, 
leads to valuable insights in both healthy and neurotic 
personalities. In children, changing attitudes are re- 
vealed in repeated administrations.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8418. Volsky, Theodore C. Jr. Modality of 
word association test responses as a factor in im- 
proving counselor predictions. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 881.—Abbstract. 


8419, Waal, Nic. Problems of diagnosis in child 
psychiatry. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 76-80.— 
Classification is rendered difficult due to the constant 
change in disorders of adjustment. Diagnosis must 
encompass both sociocultural and economic influences. 
Weak ego formation and already constructed defense 
mechanisms require different therapies. The author 
appeals for uniformity of opinion in regard to the 
elements held to be significant in a well-based diag- 
nosis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8420. Walker, Richard Norris. Children's mosaic 
designs: A normative and validating study of the 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 367-368.—A bstract. 


8421. Waszkewitz, Bernhard. Das Problem der 
Teamarbeit in der Psychologie. [The problem of 
team-work in psychology.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 
128-131.— Though team-work in personality assess- 
ment is extremely valuable, the formulation of a diag- 
nosis by a team of psychologists is too cumbersome. 
Therefore a discussion of the case by the team pro- 
cedes the final formulation of the personality diagnosis 
by one psychologist.—IV. J. Koppitz. 

8422. Weckowicz, T. E, & Hall, R. (Saskatch- 
ewan Hosp., Weyburn, Canada) Skin histamine re- 
action in schizophrenic and non-schizophrenic 
mental patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 415- 
420.—Schizophrenics and nonschizophrenics were 
each administered varying strengths of histamine at 
а point on the skin in an effort to determine the 
feasibility of developing a skin histamine test for 
Schizophrenia. Among other results it was found 
that schizophrenics can be differentiated by skin his- 
tamine reaction from other patients, but only as a 
group.—N. H. Pronko. 


8423. Werner, Heinz, & Wapner, Seymour. 
(Clark U.) The non-projective aspects of the Ror- 
Schach experiment: II. Organismic theory and 
perceptual response. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 193- 
198.—Research is cited demonstrating “the general 
Operation of vicarious channelization by inducing 
organismic conditions which either release or inhibit 
motor activity" and produce changes in the perception 
ОЁ motion. Because with “changing organismic states 
Perceptual functioning embedded in it changes," Ror- 
Schach performance may be strongly affected by 


other than basic characteristics of personality.—J. C. 
Franklin, 


8424. West, James Thomas. An investigation of 
the constructs “Effective Intelligence” and “Social 
Ompetence” with the Copple Sentence Comple- 
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tion Test utilizing a school of social work popula- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1121.—Abstract. 


8425. White, Colin; Reznikoff, Marvin, & Ewell, 
John W. (Yale U.) Usefulness of the Cornell 
Medical Index Health Questionnaire in a college 
health department. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 94— 
105.—The results obtained with the Cornell Medical 
Index as a basis for investigating problems of mental 
health in a group of 784 freshmen college students is 
reported. It was found that although some геѕегуа- 
tions in its use are justified, the CMI “has particular 
value in drawing attention at an early age to students 
who are likely to seek counseling regarding mental 
health.” However, because of its susceptibility to 
misinterpretation and therefore inaccuracies in reply 
*the index should be thought of as a screening device 
rather than as a definitive history." It was reported 
that counting the “yes” responses on the last page, 
7 or more such responses was an effective predictor of 
attendance at the mental hygiene clinic. Not all the 
questions in the CMI are found suitable for the popu- , 
lation tested.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8426. Williamson, Marjorie Hucker. An ex- 
ploratory study of the effectiveness of a composite 
projective group test for children. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2159.—Abstract. 


8427. Wyatt, Frederick. (U. Michigan) A prin- 
ciple for the interpretation of fantasy. J. proj. 
Tech., 1958, 22, 229-245.—The writer expounds on 
the many theoretical problems involved in the inter- 
pretation of fantasy productions. Illustrations from 
TAT records are presented. 39 references.—4. R. 
Jensen. 


8428. Wysocki, Boleslaw A. Differentiation be- 
tween introvert-extravert types by Rorschach 
method as compared with other methods. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 43, 41-46.—'"In order to establish the 
validity of the group Rorschach with regard to the 
assessment of introversion-extraversion, the ratios of 
Rorschach human movement to color responses were 
compared with two external criteria: an introversion- 
extraversion questionnaire and assessments made by 
judges. The results, obtained from the testing of 
286 adults, show that the group Rorschach, when 
using the traditional determinant categories, fails to 
measure introversion-extraversion as measured by the 
questionnaire and the judges’ assessments. It also 
appeared that the ratio between the form and the color 
give better results than the human movement to color 
proportion."—R. W. Husband. 


8429, Zubin, Joseph. (Biometrics Research, 722 
W.168 St, NYC 32) The non-projective aspects 
of the Rorschach experiment: I. Introduction. 
soc. Psychol. 1956, 44, 179-192—A model is de- 
veloped "to test Rorschach's hypothesis that percep- 
tion in Rorschach space is related to personality." 
The model requires, however, "measurement of pa- 
rameters not yet developed." Alternatively, the au- 
thor proposes a method of evaluation of Rorschach in 
which “by regarding the Rorschach technique as a 
systematic interview behind the veil of ink-blots, we 
can bridge the gap that now exists between global 
Rorschach evaluations and other types of personality 
measures." The position is taken that "until we find 
ways of determining how perception takes place, we 
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have no choice but to minimize the perceptual ap- 
proach at this time.” 18 references.—/. C. Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 7261, 7272, 7275, 7276, 7616, 
7998, 8248, 8255, 8432, 8663, 8782, 8802, 8866) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


8430. Aird, Robert B. Clinical correlates of 
electroshock therapy. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 79, 633-639.—Previous studies have 
shown that the permeability of the blood-brain barrier 
is increased by electroshock. The hypothesis is here 
developed that “this basic neurophysiologic mecha- 
nism is capable of conditioning cerebral neurophysiol- 
ogy over somewhat prolonged periods.” It is con- 
cluded by reference to recent studies that the effect 
of ECT is cortical rather than subcortical thereby 
acting to condition the cortex “so as to heighten its 
inhibitory action.” 43 references.—L. A. Pennington, 


8431. Annell, Anna-Lisa. Chlorpromazine ther- 
apy with mentally disturbed children. Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1958, 25, 62-69.—The drug seems particu- 
larly useful in schizophrenia, certain epileptic.states 
with behavior disturbance or visceral crises, and in 
some cases of brain damage. It is hardly effective in 
epilepsy with fits or neurotic disturbances.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


8432. Apfelbaum, Bernard. Dimensions of 
transference in psychotherapy. Berkeley, Calif.: 
Univer. California Press, 1958. 90 p. $175.—A 
Q-sort questionnaire was developed to measure pa- 
tients' expectations of what their therapist would be 
like. An inverse cluster analysis brought out 3 fac- 
tors: expectation of nurturance by therapist, expec- 
tation of criticism, and expectation of therapist's act- 
ing as a model of good adjustment. These expecta- 
tions were shown to be stable, to be uninfluenced by 
intake interviewer and relatively uninfluenced by 
therapist, and to be related to the length of time pa- 
tient stayed in therapy (nurturance expecters stayed 
longer than criticism expecters). The MMPI was 
used as a measure of adjustment of the patients. Pa- 
tients in the therapist-as-model cluster were better 
adjusted, according to MMPI, than those in the other 
two clusters. 41-item bibliography.—F. Auld, Jr. 


8433. Apter, Julia T. Analeptic action of ly- 
sergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) against pento- 
barbital. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
711-715.—“The relative value of LSD-25 solution, 
LSD-25 crystals, metrazol, picrotoxin, and brom-LSD 
to prevent and reverse pentobarbital (nembutal) in- 
toxication was investigated in 269 cats.” Results 
indicated that LSD-25 solution proved more effective 
than did the other drugs aforementioned. Crystalline 
LSD had no protective effect. “The relevance of this 
protective property of LSD-25 to the therapy of bar- 
biturate intoxication in humans requires further ex- 
ploration.” 20 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


8434. Aronson, Morton J. Psychotherapy in a 
home for the aged. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 79, 671-674.—The use of milieu therapy, sup- 
portive and repressive therapy, and of analytical ap- 
proaches in the treatment of residents in a home for 
the aged is described along with brief case reports. 
The attitudes of the therapist are also discussed in 
relation to countertransference—L. A. Pennington. 
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8435. Azima, H., Wittkower, E. D., & Laten- 
dresse, J. (McGill U.) Object relations therapy 
in schizophrenic states. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 
115, 60—62.—3 groups, 6 female schizophrenics each, 
were selected for a study in which objects were pre- 
sented for an hour 5 times a week over a period of 6 
months. These objects were similar to those pre- 
sented to babies, the purpose being to provide a sym- 
bolic miniature infantile situation that might be 
helpful in initiating a progression and ego-reorgani- 
zation. Ss in these groups showed great improve- 
ment by contrast with a control group given routine 
care.—N. H. Pronko. 

8436, Balint, Enid. Drei Phasen einer Uber- 
tragungsneurose. [Three stages of a transference 
neurosis.] Psyche. Heidel., 1957, 11, 526-542.—Psy- 
choanalysis of a woman with hysteria in her late 30's 
over a 4-year period, In the initial stage she strove 
to achieve unity with the analyst, failed, and re- 
gressed. In the second stage she came to recog- 
nize and partially accept the analyst and portions of 
the world as real. During the third and most in- 
tense stage there occurred a dramatic regression to 
the 3-year-old level, accompanied by insightful dreams. 
Each of the 3 stages involved unusual visual excite- 
ment as well as some “acting out."—E. W. Eng. 


8437. Barbara, Dominick A. Communication in 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 253- 
263.—The therapeutic liberation and cultivation of 
those forces which lead to self-realization are ana- 
lyzed in terms of the communication processes occur- 
ring between patient and therapist. Some of the 
essential characteristics and purposes of interpreta- 
tions in promoting activity at any stage in treatment 
are presented—L. N. Solomon, 


P 8438. Barchilon, Jose. On countertransference 

cures.” J. Amer, Psychoanal, Ass., 1958, 6, 222- 
236.—In contrast to transference cures which are 
due to mechanisms operating within the patient, coun- 
tertransference cures are the result of unconscious 
wishes and strivings on the part of the therapist. In 
6 cases the important factors operating in the thera- 
pist were an immediate interest in the patient's symp- 
toms and conflicts, a strong conscious need to see the 
patient get better, a fascination and enthusiasm about 
the patient, admiration and sympathy conveyed to the 
patient, and an unconscious communication that the 
therapist felt the patient was superior to him.—D. 
Prager. 


8439. Barrington, Byron. (U. Chicago) 
Changes in psychotherapeutic responses during 
training in therapy. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 
120-124.— Objective measures of differences in thera- 
peutic responses were developed. Their application 
ү the responses of trainees is indicated.—M. M. 

еесе. 


8440. Barsa, Joseph А. (Rockland State Hosp., 
Orangeburg, №. Y.) Use of chlorpromazine com- ^ 
bined with meprobamate. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, — 
115, 79.—The author's experiences with the use of 
chlorpromazine in combination with meprobamate are 
briefly described and evaluated—N. Н. Pronko. 


8441. Beard, J. H., Goertzel, Victor, & Pearce, 
Arthur J. (Fountain House, NYC) The effective- Р 
ness of activity group therapy with chronically ~ 
regressed adult schizophrenics. Int. J. group Psy- _ 
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chother., 1958, 8, 123-136.—"Regardless of the de- 
gree of pathology, there remains in the patient a core 
of essential ego strengths. These ego strengths can 
be utilized therapeutically through the establishment 
of an activity group structure, provided the activities 
are relevant to these strengths. . . . The patient's new 
experience in participation with others on a basic 
reality level seems to promote a process of reinstitu- 
tion of lost ego capacities.” —D. D. Raylesberg. 


8442. Beck, Dorothy Fahs. The dynamics of 
group psychotherapy as seen by a sociologist: 
І. The basic process. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 98-128. 
— "For the sociologist, group psychotherapy consti- 
tutes an unusual and little analyzed example of the 
deliberate creation of an artificial subculture and the 
manipulation of interaction in a special social sys- 
tem to effect a change in the third of these major 
interrelated systems, namely personality.” Outlined 
are the role prescriptions, proscriptions, and sanc- 
tions found in this type of psychotherapy for non- 
institutionalized adult neurotics, “It is hypothesized 
that in sociological terms, an important key to its 
success lies in the use, in a selective and limited way, 
of social opposites, namely group values, norms, role 
prescriptions, role relations, and sanctions opposite 
in type from those characterizing the social setting 
in which the neuroses were originally learned."— 
H. P. Shelley. 


_ 8443, Behrens, Marjorie L., & Goldfarb, Wil- 
liam, (Henry Ittleson Center for Child Research, 
NYC) A study of patterns of interaction of fami- 
lies of schizophrenic children in residential treat- 
ment. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 300-312.— 
Family patterns of interaction and functioning were 
studied by means of rating scales applied to observa- 
tions of 30 families, 10 having relatively normal chil- 
dren living at home and 20 having a child in resi- 
dential treatment, including 15 diagnosed schizo- 
phrenics and 5 behavior disorders. Significant differ- 
ences seem to exist between the families of schizo- 
phrenic children in residential treatment and the con- 
trol or contrast group, and also between the schizo- 
phrenics and the families of children receiving resi- 
dential treatment for reactive behavior disorders. 16 
references.—R, E. Perl. 


8444. Berger, Milton Miles. (NYC) Nonver- 
bal communications in group psychotherapy. Int. 
2b group Psychother., 1958, 8, 161-178.—A. compre- 
hensive cataloguing and analysis of nonverbal com- 
munications (NVC) as experienced in group psycho- 
analytic psychotherapy is presented under such cate- 
gories as symbols in NVC, character structure in 
NVC, resistance, silence, body language, transfer- 
ence and countertransference, group atmosphere, the 
therapist’s nonverbal communications, acting out, 
Prejudice, art. The main goal of the paper is to focus 
Sreater interest in МУС. A secondary goal is “to 
Suggest means of interpreting and using the myriad 
forms of NVC in the hope that this will reduce some 

the pain and time involved in the psychotherapeutic 
experience as it is currently known, and make for 
better therapy."—D. D. Raylesberg. 
тан. Betlheim, S. Uber die Bedeutung des 

Taumes in der Gruppentherapie. [The meaning 
of dreams in group therapy.] Acta psychother. psy- 
‘chosom, orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 56-67.—In the group 
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therapy situation, the dream shows not only the trans- 
ference situation, but the reactions of other members 
to the individual’s dream, to the therapist, and to each 
other. Others’ associations often induce the dreamer 
to bring forth further material on similar problems. 
The interpretation of these dreams is more super- 
ficial than in the case of individual analysis.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

8446. Braceland, Francis J. (Ed.) The effect of 
pharmacologic agents on the nervous system. 
Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1959. хі, 488. 
p. $13.50.—The proceedings of the December 1957 
New York meeting of the Association for Research 
in Nervous and Mental Disease are contained in 26 
chapters, contributed by 40 prominent investigators. 
The wide range of topics cover clinical experience, 
research findings, in animals and man, and reviews 
of the literature. Among the many aspects treated 
are the psychological, the psychiatric, the medical, 
the neurological, the biochemical, and the social. A 
chapter on placebos is included and a brief general 
resume of the whole proceedings by David McK, 
Rioch. Most chapters have appended detailed dis- 
cussions and extensive lists of reference.—C. М. 
Franks. 

8447. Brengelmann, J. C, Laverty, S. G, & 
Lewis, D. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, England) 
Differential effects of lysergic acid and sodium 
amytal on immediate memory and expressive 
movement. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 144-152.—For 
6 Ss using a recall version of a figure reconstruction 
test error of immediate memory is higher under LSD 
than under amytal, and variability of expressive 
movement is greater. For LSD it was noted that 
memory was worse after a 15-second exposure than 
after a one-second exposure.—]V. L. Wilkins. 

8448. Bromberg, Walter. Acting and acting out. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 264-268.— Action 
has psychological meaning for the patient: its sup- 
pression is antitherapeutic, blocking areas of non- 
verbalized feelings: its encouragement, as in psycho- 
drama, provides a ‘natural’ motoric expression for 
pre-linguistic modalities."—L. N. Solomon. 

8449. Bronner, Alfred. Conflicting theoretical 
concepts and practical office therapy. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1958, 12, 443-450.—A flexible approach 
to treatment based upon practical rather than theo- 
retical considerations is advocated. Short case his- 
tories are presented to illustrate a flexible therapeutic 
approach utilizing the 3 basic types of therapy avail- 
able in out-patient treatment; i.e., psychotherapy, 
chemotherapy, and electrotherapy.—L. N. Solomon. 


8450. Brown, W. L., Elam, C. B., & Wortz, E. 
C. Lethal interaction of chlorpromazine and elec- 
troconvulsive shock. J. Psychol, 1957, 43, 101- 
102.—Tranquilizers have at times been found to pro- 
duce deleterious side effects, even death. Here 60 
rats were given chlorpromazine—20 high dose, 20 
low dose, 20 control—and 3 hours after injection 
were given electroconvulsive shock. 14, 8, and 2 
died in the respective groups, these significant differ- 
ences demonstrating the danger of simultaneous use 
of the 2 therapy methods.—R. W. Husband. 

8451. Callaway, Enoch, III. A practical applica- 
tion of information theory in psychopharmacology. 
Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 47-51.—It is posited 
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that “we may measure the effectiveness of external 
stimuli in influencing behavior by measuring the con- 
tingency between a sequence of stimuli and subse- 
quent behavior, We may measure the influence of 
internal factors such as memories and habits on be- 
havior by measuring contingency between a behavioral 
sequence and subsequent behavior. These contingen- 
cies are best calculated by means of information 
theory," This view, applied to psychiatric patients 
currently under treatment by tranquilizer drugs, was 
found "disappointing" although effective with other 
nontreatment groups. In this study the S was asked 
to predict which of 2 answer lights would come on 
next. The S "played the game either winning for 
himself in his guessing or scoring 1 for the machine." 
—L. A. Pennington. 


8452, Cares, Reuben M., & Weinberg, Fred. 
The influence of cortisone on psychosis associated 
with lupus erythematosus. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 
32, 94-107,—In one case a psychosis appeared after 
and in the other before the lupus. Continued corti- 
sone and/or ACTH therapy had no direct effect on 
the clinical picture of dementia precox. The mental 
disturbances regressed as the systemic lupus disease 
progressed to fatal outcome, Evidence points to a 
predilection to lupus in a pre-psychotic personality 
make-up. The disfiguring facial lesion may aggra- 
vate pre-existing emotional instability.—D. Prager. 


8453. Carpenter, Lewis G., Jr. Relation of ag- 
gression in the релш to outcome with elec- 
troconvulsive shock therapy. J. gem, Psychol., 
1957, 57, 3-22.—The hypothesis is posited that EST 
is more beneficial when the personality organization 
is intropunitive rather than extrapunitive, From 
a series of tests given to patients prior to shock ther- 
apy judgments were made as to the degree of intro- 
or extrapunitiveness. 2 different estimations of men- 
tal health were made before and after EST. The 
results confirmed the hypothesis and further research 
is suggested.—C. К. Bishop. 


8454, Childers, Robie T., Jr. Report of two 
cases of trichotillomania of long standing duration 
and their response to chlorpromazine. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath, 1958, 19, 141-144.—Marked improve- 
ment was noted in 2 cases of hair pulling. The in- 
dividually effective dosage of chlorpromazine and its 
maintenance for sufficient time resulted in the im- 
provement, French and Spanish summaries.—S. 
Kavruck. 


8455. Cohen, Sidney; Fichman, Lionel, & Eisner, 
Betty Grover. (Neuropsychiatric Hosp, VA Los 
Angeles 25, Calif.) Subjective reports of lysergic 
acid experiences in a context of psychological test 
performance. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 30-35. 
—From a study of 30 volunteer Ss who took a dose of 
LSD-25, 5 cases are reported in which test battery 
changes as well as personal narrations of the Ss’ ex- 
periences are related in an attempt to gain into the 
qualitative change produced by the drug.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


8456. Cole, Jonathan O., & Gerard, Ralph W. 
(Eds. Psychopharmacology: Problems in evalu- 
ation. Washington, D. C.: National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council, 1959, xvii, 
662 p. $6.50.—The proceedings of a conference on 
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the evaluation of pharmacotherapy in mental illness, 
held in Washington, D. C. Sept. 18-22, 1956, was 
sponsored by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
the National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council, and’ the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation. The first section of this comprehensive 
volume is concerned with general review papers cov- 
ering such topics as the more common drugs used in 
psychiatry, the methodological problems encountered 
in animal studies and the difficulties involved in the 
investigation of drug-modified behavior in normal 
humans. In the second section, the Committee on 
Preliminary Screening of Drugs considers a wide 
range of problems associated with the study and 
screening of pharmacological agents. The next re- 
maining three sections are presented by the Com- 
mittee on Patient Selection and Controls, the Com- 
mittee on Test Conditions, and the Committee on 
Evaluation. The final section consists of general 
reports from each of the above committees, together 
with an over-all summary of the entire proceedings. 
Most chapters conclude with a general discussion by 
several contributors and many chapters have extensive 
reference lists.—C. M. Franks. 


8457. Conners, J. Edward. (VA Hosp., Brock- 
ton, Mass.) A new step in the rehabilitation of 
the chronic mental patient. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1958, 5, 115-119.—“Utilizing the Sullivanian con- 
cept of significant figures" supervisors were assigned 
to a community work program. The approach 
stresses the interaction of significant figures in a 
work setting. Difficulties are indicated and ad- 
vantages are described.—M. M. Reece. 


8458. Davis, Е. Н., Wiedorn, William S., Jr. 
(Charity Hosp., New Orleans, La.) Considerations 
of the utility of a drug (mepazine) in a thera- 
peutic milieu, Amer, J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 66-71. 
—Mepazine was administered to 101 schizophrenics 
inpatients in an effort to determine whether current 
drugs facilitate or disrupt social interaction in a 
therapeutic milieu. The results are described and 
interpreted.—N. H. Pronko. 


, 8459, Davis, Thomas N., III. Some principles 
in the psychotherapy of patients following hos- 
pitalization for schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 
1958, 32, 110-117.—The two most fundamental re- 
quirements are adequate motivation of the patient 
and tolerable home environment. Give emotional 
Support sincerely, Avoid rapid exposure of over- 
whelming feelings. Point out defense mechanisms. 
Point out ways in which the patient depreciates him- 
self, Make comments that enhance self-esteem. Rec- 
reational therapy and social service contact with rela- 
tives are also helpful.—D. Prager. d 


8460. de Barahona Fernandes, Henrique J. 
(Hosp. Julio de Matos, Lisbon, Portugal) Drugs, 
psychotherapy and the “vital” transference. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 243-252.—The pharmaco- 
logic effects of a given drug have to be controlled by 
the physician on several levels, including the organic 
level, the psychologic level, and the spiritual level. 

‘hen this multidimensional therapeutic approach is 
utilized, a deeper, more biologic form of transference 
takes place. This transference is linked to the in- 


stincts of life preservation and is termed “vital” trans- 
ference.—L. N. Solomon. 
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8461. de Ruyter, Th. Hart. Bemerkungen zum 
Problem der Psychotherapie bei ich-schwachen 
Jugendlichen. [The problem of psychotherapy in 
ego-weak adolescents.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 
52-62.—The usual therapies with neurotic children 
are not suitable for ego-weak adolescents with mal- 
adjusted or delinquent behavior. 3 objectives are 
sought: building up basic security, then ego rein- 
forcement, finally the usual therapy for neurosis. 
First and second stages require the resources of a 
therapeutic institution. Treatment often extends over 
several years and indications and counter-indications 
are not clear, Organic diseases like epilepsy are 
counter-indicated since the necessary tolerant atti- 
tude for security often gives rise to deep irremedi- 
able disintegration —G. Rubin-Rabson, 


8462. Denber, Herman C. B. (Manhattan State 
Hosp, Ward's Island, №. Y.) Electroencephalo- 
graphic findings during chlorpromazine-diethazine 
treatment. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 392-398.— 
“Six female and four male patients with psychotic de- 
pressions were treated with chlorpromazine and di- 
ethazine. Serial electroencephalograms were done. 
Five records were normal and five abnormal before 
treatment. Eight were abnormal during treatment. 
Only one remained abnormal after treatment. These 
drugs probably act via subcortical centers, possibly 
diencephal It is postulated that a cerebral electro- 
physiologic instability may exist in psychotic depres- 
sions. 16 references.—N. H. Pronko, 


8463. Denber, Herman C. B. Some prelimin- 
nary results with a new phenothiazine derivative: 
Proclorperazine. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 16- 
22,—Oral administration versus intramuscular use 
of proclorperazine with 65 acute and chronically ill, 
hospitalized patients indicated that the best results 
were obtained with the latter method at low dosage 
level and for brief periods’ of drug therapy.—L. A. 
Pennington, 


_ 8464, Diethelm, Oscar. Treatment of depres- 
sions. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 537-541.— The goal 
is life adjustment—the developing self-reliance of the 
patient and the treatment conditioned by the psycho- 
pathological findings and modified by the clinical pic- 
ture—W, L, Wilkins. 

_ 8465, Dolto-Marette, Francoise. Psychoanaly- 
tische Behandlung mit Hilfe der “Blumenpuppe.” 
[Psychoanalytic therapy with the aid of the “flower 
doll.”] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 
7, 40-50.—'The first part of the article deals with the 
Observations in psychoanalytic therapy of a 515-year- 
old, apparently schizophrenic girl. In the author’s 
Psychoanalytic practice she has observed that the 
Clinical picture of narcissism in children and adults 
OAM expressed through an interest in and iden- 
Eon with a flower, especially the daisy. Since 
this girl did not like animals or dolls, she was given 
à “flower doll,” made of green cloth, without a “face,” 
with an artificial daisy on top. The “sex” of the doll 
be purposely made ambiguous to allow for projec- 
ihe, À The child was able to utilize this idea of iden- 

ication to good advantage. The second case dis- 

indien) begun in this article and to be continued in a 

"sequent one (see 33: 8466), deals with a 5-10- 


year-old, a tl i inl = 
ES pparently retarded and müte girl—E. 
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8466. Dolto-Marette, Francoise. Psychoanaly- 
tische Behandlung mit Hilfe der "Blumenpuppe." 
[Psychoanalytic therapy with the aid of the "flower 
doll.”] Prax, Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 
7, 93-99.—The discussion concerning the effective- 
ness of a “flower doll” in treatment of schizophrenic 
children is continued (see 33: 8465). In both cases 
under discussion the therapeutic process seemed to 
derive from liberation of expressions of affect of the 
oral stage and reinstatement of narcissistic strivings 
without anxiety, in contrast to the previously anxiety- 
bound narcissism. When both children were able to 
express their narcissistic strivings without guilt, their 
ego was strengthened by the energy emanating from 
oral libido and from interpersonal relationships devoid 
of anxiety, and they could subsequently progress to- 
ward the anal phase of development. Further ex- 
amples illustrate the usefulness of the "flower doll" 
in treatment of adults.—E. Schwerin. 


8467. Donnelly, John, & Gordon, Malcolm W. 
Similarities in the psychosomatic effects of in- 
sulin and chlorpromazine: A theoretical formula- 
tion. Psychiat. res. Кер., 1958, 9, 145-153.—The 
view is developed by recourse to experimental data 
“that insulin therapy involves profound long-term 
changes in the total metabolic state irrespective of its 
influence on the concentration of blood sugar, and 
further, that these changes may be of profound sig- 
nificance for psychiatry. Similar studies of the bio- 
chemical effects of several tranquilizers suggest that 
they also promote long-term biochemical adjustments 
of the organism via mechanisms which closely re- 
semble those activated by insulin." This study delves 
into these resemblances. 22 references.—L. A, Penn- 
ington. 

8468. Edwalds, Robert M. P M 1090 (Alpha, 
alpha, beta, beta-tetramethylsuccinimide) : Clinical 
investigation of a convulsant drug. J. clim. exp. 
Psychopath., 1958, 19, 38-43.—P M 1090 produced 
grand mal seizures in 18 patients with as good effects 
as would be expected with electroshock therapy. 
Aurae were absent as well as complete amnesia for 
the seizures, There were miner toxic effects—S. 
Kavruck. 


8469. Eicke, Werner-J. (Krankenhaus Marburg 
a.d. Lahn, Germany) Erfahrungen mit Megaphen, 
Reserpin/Serpasil und Phasein bei chronisch ver- 
laufenden Psychosen. [Experiences with Megaphen, 
Reserpine/Serpasil, and Phasein in chronic psy- 
choses.] Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 261-266.—This is a 
lecture in which the author reports on 171 patients, 
mostly schizophrenics, who were treated with varying 
combinations and dosages of the drugs mentioned. 
The results were classified in 5 categories and illus- 
trated by 20 case-summaries.—M. Kaelbling. 


8470, Eldred, Stanley H., & Price, Douglas B. 
A linguistic evaluation of feeling states in psycho- 
therapy. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 115-121.—15 tape- 
recorded interviews of a patient in intensive psycho- 
therapy selected from 13 months of treatment were 
listened to by 4 investigators for passages communi- 
cative of outstanding feeling as indicated by altera- 
tions of pitch, volume, rate, and break-up. Durable 
alterations in the patient's normal speaking voice were 
observed during treatment. Feelings of anger were 
accompanied by overhigh pitch, overloudness, and 
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overfastness. Тһе reverse characteristics occurred 
in passages in which patient communicates depres- 
sive feelings. Phenomena of increased break-up sup- 
plemented these patterns when the feelings were com- 
pletely or partially suppressed. The only consistent 
finding in those passages in which anxiety was com- 
municated was an increase in break-up.—C. T. Bever. 

8471. Feld, Myron; Goodman, Joseph R. & 
Guido, John A. (VA Hosp. Long Beach, Calif.) 
Clinical and laboratory observations on LSD-25. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 176-183.—A series of 
18 nonpsychotic patients were administered LSD-25 
and a control placebo in an attempt to study the rela- 
tionship of the former to the underlying neurophysi- 
ology. The effect of this drug on the patient's re- 
pressed emotional attitudes, conflicts, improvement, 
etc. is discussed and interpreted.—N. H. Pronko. 

8472. Feldman, Paul E. Combined chlorpro- 
mazine-mepazine therapy. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1958, 19, 32-37.—60 chronically psychotic patients 
tending toward schizophrenic reactions who had failed 
to respond to mepazine and/or chlorpromazine were 
given the combined medication for 5 months. A sig- 
nificant number responded to the combined therapy. 
Drowsiness and blurred vision increased, but Parkin- 
sonism, allergy, jaundice, gastrointestinal symptoms, 
etc. were absent. Hallucinations, negativism, hyper- 
activity, hostility, tension, and combativeness respond 
to combined therapy. The combination is less toxic 
than either constituent—S. Kavruck. 

8473. Feldman, Sandor S. (U. Rochester) Blan- 
ket interpretations. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 
205-216.—" Blanket interpretations are likely to be 
incorrect or, at best, technically inappropriate. They 
are likely to be offered by therapists untrained or 
insufficiently trained in analytic technique, and they 
are best avoided because they usually serve the anal- 
ysand's resistance to the analysis.”—L. N. Solomon. 

8474, Feldman, Yonata. A casework approach 
toward understanding of parents of emotionally 
disturbed children. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 23-29.— 
Parents of disturbed children are often disturbed 
people. The descriptions such parents give of their 
children in casework interviews are often slanted. 
Interviews with such parents can often serve to intro- 
duce them to the therapy they themselves need.— 
G. Elías. 

8475. Feuerlein, Wilhelm. (Städt. Krankenan- 
stalten Nürnberg, Germany) Die Erfolgsaussichten 
bei der Insulinbehandlung der Schizophrenie. 
[Chances for success of insulin treatment of schiz- 
ophrenia.]  Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 255-260.—203 
schizophrenics had insulin-shock, often in connection 
with electroshock and in 90% this was found to have 
“a favorable influence.” After 5 years one third had 
experienced no relapse, less than half were employed. 
The better the immediate response had been and the 
sooner in thé course of the illness the treatment had 
been instituted, the better were the lasting results. 
However, there is no difference in the long run be- 
tween cases treated with or without shock, with the 
possible exception of those receiving this treatment 
after less than 6 months duration of the illness. 20 
references.—M. Kaelbling. 


8476. Fincle, L. P., & Reyna, L. J. A one year 
study of L-glutavite on long term hospitalized, 
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elderly, schizophrenic patients. J. clin. exp. Psycho- 
path., 1958, 19, 7-18.—The use of L-glutavite with a 
group of hard-core or hopeless, elderly, deteriorated 
schizophrenic patients, resulted in a reduction in the 
need for nursing care, increase in patient motivation 
and activity, without detrimental side effects. 13-item 
bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 


8477. Fink, Harold Kenneth. Adaptations of 
the family constellation in group psychotherapy. 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 
43-56.—The psychiatrists wife, acting as group 
mother, participated in group therapy. Sibling rivalry 
among patients, plus father and mother images, con- 
stituted the family situation. Group therapy, in addi- 
tion to individual therapy, was originally designed as 
an economic alleviation, but proved to have positive 
extra values in therapy. Judiciously chosen “social 
contacts" with the therapist proved favorable.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


8478. Fisher, Seymour, & Mendell, David. The 
spread of psychotherapeutic effects from the pa- 
tient to his family group. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 133- 
140.—Family members of 10 patients who showed 
significant changes in the course of psychotherapy 
were studied for correlated changes. Each family 
was found a group whose members are concerned with 
similar, unique issues. The patient's quest for help 
admits the failure of the family as a problem-solving 
setting and suggests that other members find the 
family similarly inadequate. The therapeutic changes 
of the patient affect other family members regardless 
of their age and such secondary changes were found 
maintained over a number of years. The sequence 
involved in the communication of therapy effects is 
described. The patient's changes free the whole 
family structure and favor new modes of interaction. 
—C. T. Bever. 


8479, Foote, E. S. (Harrison Hosp., Dorchester, 
England) Combined chlorpromazine and reserpine 
in the treatment of chronic psychotics. J. ment. 
Sci. 1958, 104, 201-205.— Trial with 70 antisocial 
female patients gave satisfactory clinical results, with 
Parkinsonism a possible side effect.—I7. L. Wilkins. 


8480. Foulds, G. A. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
Essex, England) Clinical research in psychiatry. 
Ji ment, Sci., 1958, 104, 259-265.—Comparison of 36 
British and 36 American papers on the effects of 
psychiatric treatment during 1951-1956 inclusive—the 
majority had no control groups. Where control 
groups were used success in treatment was found in 
one research out of 4; where no control group was 
used success was claimed in 43 out of 52 studies. 
Reflection on this finding should eventuate in training 
more persons who know something about research 
design, and in less naivete among readers of psychi- 
atric рарегѕ.—/И/. L. Wilkins. 


8481. Freedman, Daniel X., Aghajanian, George 
К, Ornitz, Edward M., & Rosner, Burton S. 
(Yale U.) Patterns of tolerance to lysergic acid 
diethylamide and mescaline in rats. Science, 1958, 
127, 1173-1174.— Tolerance is reported to the “be- 
havioral impairments due to LSD-25 and mescaline in 
the rat and the absence of tolerance to LSD-25- 
induced bradycardia. . . . Since tolerance develops 
with respect to the behavioral effects of both drugs, 
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* future research must not only inquire into a possible 


common biochemical or neural mechanism but must 
also explain the relative difficulty with which tol- 
erance to mescaline is established. . . . Since toler- 
ance may be a phenomenon characteristic of the entire 
group of psychosomimetic drugs, comparative studies 
of autonomic behavioral and electroencephalographic 
effects should be attempted."—5. J. Lachman. 


8482. Freeman, N., Silverberg, W. V., Weiss, 
F. A,, Eckardt, M. H., Wenkart, A., & Pinsky, A. 
Sexuality in the therapeutic process: A round 
table discussion. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1958, 18, 1- 
27.—Freeman was the moderator. Silverberg tried to 
show the great importance of pregenital factors in 
understanding patients. Weiss felt that the so-called 
biological factor is not rock bottom. He maintained 
that the sexual problem is a dynamic expression of the 
patient's total character structure and is a result of 
anxiety, neurotic needs, and conflicts which block the 
constructive impulse toward healthy growth. Eckardt 
discussed living thru another person, camouflage per- 
sonality, and concealed living. Wenkart believed that 
emphasis on the constructive motivation and meaning 
of sexuality may direct the way toward restitution 
more quickly than lengthy analysis of abnormal man- 
ilestations. Pinsky spoke of the development of 
healthy erotic feelings of patient for analyst and vice 
versa.—D. Prager. 


8483. French, Thomas M. The art and science 
of psychoanalysis. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 
б, 197-214.—The analyst should keep his attention 
focused on the conflict with which the patient himself 
is preoccupied, Interpretations should be made at the 
level of the focal conflict. The analyst should attempt 
to predict the effect of his interpretation. The analyst 
can then be alert to discover discrepancies- between 
what he expects and what actually happens. The 
analyst should pay close attention not only to the pa- 
tient’s unconscious wishes but also to how the patient’s 
ego is trying to relate these wishes to external reality. 
The patient’s material will often serve as a clue to 
warn the analyst of his countertransferences.—D. 
Prager. 


, 8484. Freund, J. Dennis. Protracted coma in 
insulin shock therapy: Its management. J. clim. 
exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 102-117.—Deep insulin 
coma therapy was given 1554 mental patients. There 
Were only 21 cases of protracted coma and 1 fatality. 
Low incidence of complication was due to care in 
therapy. 3 case reports. French and Spanish sum- 
Maries. 34 references.—S. Kavruck. 


8485. Freyhan, Fritz A. The neuroleptic action 
and effectiveness of procloperazine in psychiatric 
disorders, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 32-45.—Clin- 
ical Studies begun in 1955 regarding the comparative 
effectiveness of compazine versus chlorpromazine have 
shown both drugs to be effective in the treatment of 

Ospitalized patients. “The difference lies in com- 
Pazine’s greater immediacy of action. . . . This quali- 
a proclorperazine as the most effective therapeutic 
n in psychiatric emergencies with severe psy- 
ü Omotor excitement, delirious or confusional agita- 
9n, and uncontrolled aggressiveness.” The author 
em оп to point out that the “higher incidence of 
Parkinsonism and other extra-pyramidal syndromes 
es not diminish the therapeutic applicability but 
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calls for individualized dosage schedules and tech- 
niques of administration."—L. 4. Pennington. 

8486. Gaston, E. Thayer. (Ed.) Music therapy 
1957: Seventh book of proceedings of the National 
Association for Music Therapy, Inc. Lawrence, 
Kan.: National Ass. Music Therapy, Inc. 1958. xiv, 
264 p. $5.20.—The volume opens with the annual 
banquet address entitled “Say Id Isn't So—With 
Music" by J. H. Masserman. Of especial psycholog- 
ical interest are 3 articles in the general area of the 
dynamics of music therapy, 5 articles on music ther- 
apy in the psychiatric hospital, 6 on music therapy for 
exceptional children, 3 on dance therapy, and a num- 
ber on research. These latter are in the area of 
geriatrics, group psychotherapy, schizophrenia, re- 
sistance to music therapy, Korsakow's Syndrome, 
muscular dystrophy, muscle tonus, and the use of 
music therapy in federal correctional institutions. 
(See 32: 5555.) —P. R. Farnsworth. 

8487. Geidt, F. Harold. (VA Hosp., Sepulveda, 
Calif.) Factor analysis of roles patients take in 
therapy groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 165-171. 
—“The behavior of 41 patients in seven therapy 
groups was assessed by means of a checksheet which 
was then used to determine likeness or difference 
among all the patients and these results studied by 
means of an inverse factor analysis. Three factors 
were extracted. The greatest amount of variation 
among patients was accounted for by a bi-polar factor 
of activity level, aggressiveness, and dominance. The 
remaining two factors are . . . of questionable reli- 
ability and seem to be involved with sensitivity and 
tendency towards being an ‘ideal patient.  "—J. C. 
Franklin. 

8488. Gilgash, C. A. (U. Hawaii) Drug ther- 
apy with a pseudo-mentally retarded psychotic: A 
case study. Psychol. Newsltr. NYU, 1958, 9, 
85-87. 

8489. Goldman, Douglas. Effects of proclorper- 
azine (compazine) on psychotic states. Psychiat. 
res. Rep. 1958, 9, 23-31.—Clinical usage of com- 
pazine over a period of 2 years indicates it to be 
"useful in the treatment of acute and chronic psy- 
chotic states.” Specifications for optimal dosage and 
duration of treatment are made.—L. A. Pennington. 


8490. Green, John R., Steelman, Harry F., Duis- 
berg, R. E. H., McGrath, W. B., & Wick, Samuel 
H. (Arizona State Hosp., Phoenix) Behavior 
changes following radical temporal lobe excision 
in the treatment of focal epilepsy. Res. Publ. Ass. 
Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 205-315.—The most com- 
mon form of focal epilepsy is psychomotor. Followed 
up were 38 cases with no improvement in 8, but strik- 
ing improvement in about half, Surgery did not affect 
cognition markedly and improved affect greatly, with 
concomitant improvement in conduct. Indications for 
and against surgery are reviewed—W. L. Wilkins, 


8491. Greenblatt, Milton, & Solomon, Harry C. 
(Harvard U. Medical School) Studies of lobotomy. 
Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 19-34.— 
Lobotomy involves reduction in total number of cells 
available and in the number or circuits for not only 
frontal lobes but other parts of the brain—this may 
result in reduction in drive, force or energy, in less 
dependence upon past experience and more dependence 
upon immediate stimuli, and in less ability to elaborate 
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experience or to sustain experiences. Development of 
a psychosis is accompanied by a rise in sympathetic 
tension, while recovery, through tranquilizers or sur- 
gery, is accompanied by lowering of sympathetic ten- 
sion.—W. L. Wilkins, 

8492. Greenson, Ralph R. Screen defenses, 
screen hunger, and screen identity. J. Amer. 
Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 242-262.— The screen pa- 
tient is an impulse-depressive with a hysterical super- 
structure. He needs to employ denial mechanisms and 
maneuvers excessively to support his failing ability 
to repress. Тһе screen-hungry patient acts out gen- 
erally and includes a facade of genital activity to deny 
his pregenitality. The screen character does not have 
the capacity to fuse the loved and hated object into a 
single object. The hunger and optimism come from 
the history of unreliable but occurring gratifications. 
The screen disorder is prevalent in first generation 
Americans, members of minority groups, musicians, 
actors, writers, and psychiatrists. ‘hese patients need 
a reliable, predictable, and incorruptible analyst. They 
need to experience their aggressive feelings in regard 
to the previously idealized analyst. The treatment is 
long but is interesting and rewarding —D. Prager. 

8493, Gruenthal, Max. Aims and limitations of 
psychotherapy with schizophrenics and borderline 
cases in private practice. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1958, 12, 465-472.—An active and guiding approach, 
as against a passive analysis with free associations 
and interpretations, is stressed as the method of choice 
with schizophrenics and borderline cases in order to 
help these patients to overcome their sense of aliena- 
tion and introspective preoccupation —L. №. Solomon. 

8494. Grygier, Patricia, & Waters, M. A. Chlor- 
promazine used with an intensive occupational 
therapy program: A controlled study. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 697-705.—Matched groups 
of female chronic schizophrenics were given either 
chlorpromazine or placebo tablets in addition to an 
"energetic resocialization program lasting 12 weeks." 
The results permitted the conclusions that the drug 
was a "useful adjunct to the therapeutic program 

. especially in influencing the speed of improve- 
ment rather than on the final level of improvement." 
These results, among others, are discussed in relation 
to rehabilitation programs for the chronic schiz- 
ophrenic. 15 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

8495. Hallowitz, David, & Cutter, Albert V. A 
collaborative diagnostic and treatment process 
with parents. Soc. Wk., 1958, 90-96.— Treatment of 
disturbed children can be aided if the 2 parents 
jointly discuss relevant family matters in regular 
interviews with a therapist.—G. Elias. 

8496. Halstead, Ward C. (U. Chicago) Some 
behavioral aspects of partial temporal lobectomy 
in man. Aes. Publ, Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 
478-490.—No severe deficits are noted as a result of 
surgical intervention and improvement in performance 
level on most indicators of the Halstead series of tests 
is observed.—W. L. Wilkins. 

8497. Hamburg, David A., Sabshin, Melvin A., 
Board, Francis A. Grinker, Roy R., Korchin, 
Sheldon J. Basowitz, Harold; Heath, Helen, & 
Persky, Harold. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, 
Ill.) Classification and rating of emotional experi- 
ences: Special reference to reliability of observa- 
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tion. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
415-426.—"2 nonparticipant psychiatric observers 
viewed and listened to the entire 4 days of experi- 
mentation (stressful in type), including 2 affect-eval- 
uation interviews conducted by another psychiatrist 
each day. . . . We developed a rating scale for anxi- 
ety, anger, and depression . . . to facilitate compar- 
isons of the affects with each other." Study of the 
ratings made by the 2 observers indicated that a 
“rather high agreement was reached not only on the | 
presence or absence of anxiety, anger, and depression 
but also on the extent to which each of these was 
being experienced by the S. . . . Taking all the find- 
ings together, we have reason to believe that we are 
dealing with phenomena which, though complex, are 
reliably identifiable and quantifiable."—I. A. Pen- 
nington. 

8498. Harlfinger, Hanspeter. Gruppengespriche 
mit psychotisch Kranken in der Heilanstalt. 
[Group discussions with psychotic patients in the 
mental hospital.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1958, 
8, 51-66.— Weekly discussions of selected themes in 
a group of as many as 30 psychotic patients has been 
found valuable as a therapeutic aid in a mental hos- 
pital. Admission is by invitation, and arrangements 
are conducive to social informality. Such a group has 
appeared to exercise remarkable socializing influences 
over its members.—E. W. Eng. 


8499. Harper, Dorothy M. Manifestations of 
behavioral and somatic reactions to reassignment. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1958, 28, 157-178.—The 
responses of clients who were reassigned to a new 
social worker psychotherapist did not follow any set 
pattern. Some clients reacted with somatic com- 
plaints, while others expressed anxiety and other emo- 
tional manifestations of disturbance. Often the true 
feeling of the patient varied a good deal from the 
client's overt reaction to the reassignment.—G. Elias. 


8500. Heaton-Ward, W. A., & Jancar, J. (Stoke 
Park Hosp., Bristol, England) A controlled clinical 
trial of meprobamate in the management of diffi- 
cult and destructive female mental defectives. J. 
ment, Sci. 1958, 104, 454-456.—Results showed no 
improvement.—J]F. L. Wilkins. 


8501. Henry, William Е, & Shlien, John M. 
(U. Chicago) Affective complexity and psycho- 
therapy: Some comparisons of time-limited and 
unlimited treatment. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 153- 
162.—A. rationale has been presented in which the 
assumed relationship between simplicity and personal 
adjustment is questioned and an alternative concept 
of affective complexity suggested. This concept has 
been adapted to a scoring based upon the TAT and an 
application to a comparison of long unlimited and 
brief time-limited therapies presented. The TAT 
scores of affective complexity are found to differ 
markedly at the follow up period between limited and - 
unlimited cases. The TAT scores, different from 
other measures available on these cases, show а 
marked decline in affect differentiation in the brief, 
time-limited cases. A variety of possible explanations 
are suggested. It seems possible that the TAT scores 
have reflected a particular resistance to the arbitrary 
limits aspect of the treatment—A. R. Jensen. 


8502. Hess, Verena. Wandlungen eines par- 
anoiden Menschen in der psychotherapeutischen 
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Begegnung. [Changes of a paranoid person in the 
psychotherapeutic encounter.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 
12, 131-158.—Detailed account of a 2-year period of 
effective psychotherapy with a 50-year-old paranoid 
schizophrenic woman. It appears that her psychosis 
represented the only remaining opportunity to make 
contact, without responsibility, with her dissociated 
and projected bodily impulses.—E. W. Eng. 


8503. Hill, Lewis B. (Sheppard Hosp., Towson, 
Md.) On being rather than doing in psychother- 
apy. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 115-122.— 
“, . . the therapist should have had enough experi- 
ence of intra- and interpersonal difficulties and enough 
help in solving those difficulties to permit him to face 
the therapeutic task with the patient, aware of the 
dangers yet rationally confident in himself and in his 
patient."—D. D. Raylesberg. 


8504. Hoch, Paul H. (Columbia U.) Psychoses- 
producing and psychoses-relieving drugs. Res. 
Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 335-346.— 
Tranquilizing drugs do not qualitatively change the 
psychosis; they influence certain symptoms, especially 
those relative to over-reaction. Clinical observations 
suggest that the midbrain is involved in the action, 
which is selective and affects anxiety and tension, but 
does not affect other emotions such as depression.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


8505. Hoch, Paul Н. (Committee Mental Hy- 
giene, Albany, N.Y.) The use of tranquillizers in 
psychiatry. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 566-572.—The 
mode of action is obscure, but probably involves the 
reticular substance and mid-brain region. Although 
the approach is only empirical, it is useful—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


8506. Hulse, Wilfred C. Psychotherapy with 
ambulatory schizophrenic patients in mixed ana- 
lytic groups. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 
79, 681-687.—The inclusion of 1 or 2 nonpsychotic 
Schizophrenic patients in psychoanalytically oriented 
group psychotherapy along with 6-9 neurotic per- 
sonalities is described as a "new group method" for 
the treatment of schizophrenics, Its use over the past 
10 years shows by case report that the majority 
responded well and showed decrease of depressive 
and fearful feelings, greater closeness to reality, in- 
creased social activity, and improved interpersonal re- 
lations.” —ZL. А. Pennington. 


„8507. Kaldeck, R. (Myles Standish State School, 
Taunton, Mass.) Group psychotherapy with men- 
pu defective adolescents and adults. Int. J. group 

Sychother., 1958, 8, 185-192.—"A large percentage 
of mental defectives are incapacitated more by their 
emotional difficulties than by their intellectual deficit.” 

18 implies the importance of psychotherapy for 


‚ them even though only a very limited degree of in- 


sight can be achieved by them. Group psychotherapy 
iN an institution for mental defectives has been shown 
to be helpful in enabling them to express their often 
conflicting feelings, to relieve their tension and to 
improve their interpersonal relationships. Experience 
аз shown that the desirable approach in group 
Psychotherapy with mental defectives needs to be 
sonamically oriented and permissive and to include 
le. Tepressive-inspirational features.—D. D. Rayles- 
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8508. Kalinowsky, Lothar B. The influence of 
newer drugs on the application of shock treat- 
ments and psychosurgery. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 
9, 174-180.— The thesis is presented and documented 
by clinical case report that with the advent of the 
newer drug approaches a reappraisal of the treatment- 
of-choice problem must be made. Even so, none of 
the treatments available in the past can be discarded. 
We must remain flexible enough to realize that the 
new treatments enlarge the field of application of 
somatic treatments in various types of patients, and 
we must try to improve our therapeutic results by 
integrating pharmacotherapy with the previously 
known treatments.—L. A. Pennington. 

8509. Katz, Jay, & Solomon, Rebecca Z. The 
patient and his experiences in an outpatient clinic. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 80, 86-92.—Re- 
view of 353 charts of patients seen in an outpatient 
clinic for 1 year (1955-1956) indicated that those 
who remained in treatment for more than 5 interviews 
“were aware of the psychological nature of their prob- 
lems and were able to communicate in these terms.” 
Continuation in treatment was found dependent upon 
“attributes of both patient and therapist . . . and that 
the patient's desire and readiness for treatment played 
a very decisive part."—L. A, Pennington. 

8510. Kline, Nathan S. Clinical clues as to mode 
of action of the ataractic drugs: A round table. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 41-84.— There is presented 
“а fairly complete appraisal of the actions of reserpine, 
some of the phenothiazine derivatives . . . and ipro- 
niazid. . . . A number of alternate possibilities of 
drug action are put forward . . . and no attempt has 
been made to arrive at a definitive statement, since 

. more information and more experimentation are 
needed before data will be available for such a defini- 
tive conclusion.” 22 references.—D. Prager. 

8511. Kline, Nathan S., Barsa, Joseph A., Bruck- 
man, Norbert S., & Saunders, John C. The use of 
proclorperazine (‘Compazine’) in a variety of psy- 
chiatric conditions. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 
5-15.—An ongoing study of the effectiveness of 
compazine in hospitalized and outpatient Ss indicates 
that the new drug is in a class with chlorpromazine 
and reserpine in the management of hospitalized pa- 
‘tients. "In some cases the new tranquilizer has 
worked where the other 2 drugs have failed," In 
office practice Compazine has been helpful "since the 
potency is greater than that of most of the medica- 
tions in the field.” Case reports are used to doc- 
ument.—L. 4. Pennington. 


8512. Knox, Wilma Jones. Acceptance of self, 
other people, and social conformity as effects of 
group therapeutic experiences. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 172-173.—Abstract. 

8513. Koelle, George B. Pharmacological ap- 
proaches to the study of tranquilizing agents. 
Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 58-60.—4 approaches are 
described: clinical; experimental, animal, and human 
psychology; neurophysiological; and biochemical.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

8514. Kovenock, Esther. Therapeutic use of the 
discussion process among residents in a home for 
the aged. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 255-258,—One 
method for overcoming the loss of self-esteem by 
inmates of an institution for the aged is to provide 
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opportunity for free discussion of matters which are 
of more or less direct interest. -In the Milwaukee 
Home for Aged Jews, such a program was put into 
practice by providing discussions focussed upon Wis- 
consin's first Governor's Conference on an Aging 
Population. The various applications of this material 
are presented in this article.—9M. A. Seidenfeld. 
8515. Kubie, Lawrence S. Psychoanalysis and 
psychopharmacology. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 
61-67.—The problem is one of asking the "right" 
questions. It is posited that “we must first focus on 
the essential ingredients in the dynamic processes of 
all behavior. Therefore our task must be to consider 
what are some of these basic and essential ingredients 
in the neurotic process, whose fluctuations under the 
impact of drugs can be subjected first to precise de- 
scriptive scrutiny and qualitative appraisal.” It is 
held that the use of free association in the analytic 
situation can provide a means for “exploring rudi- 
mentary perceptual processes, the conceptual config- 
urations which are built out of these apperceptive 
processes, the way we represent them symbolically, 
and how all such abstractions are integrated con- 
tinuously into conceptual gestalts and behavioral re- 
sponses.” It is stated that thus far psychoanalysis 
has contributed little to man’s understanding of phar- 
macodynamics of behavior.—L. A. Pennington. 


8516. Kugelmass, S., & Schossberger, J. (Kfar 
Shaul Government Work Village, Jerusalem, Israel) 
Problems of initial training for group psychother- 
ару in Israel. Int. J, group Psychother., 1958, 8, 
1/9-184.—A. program of introducing group psycho- 
therapy under conditions of expanding services and 
lack of trained staff is described. The institution in 
the study was a work village housing about 300 
mental patients.—D. D. Raylesberg. 


8517. Lancaster, Neville Peel; Steinert, Reuben 
Ralph, & Frost, Isaac. (Barrow Hosp. Bristol, 
England) Unilateral electroconvulsive therapy. 
J. ment, Sci., 1958, 104, 221-227.—0Of 43 patients 15 
were given bilaterally induced generalized fits, 21 
were given unilaterally induced fits, and 7 only 
unilaterally induced subshocks. No difference was 
shown between bilaterally and unilaterally induced 
shocks, but the subshock apparently has less desirable 
effects.—W. L. Wilkins. 5 


8518, Laties, Victor С., Lasagna, Louis; Gross, 
Gertrude M., Hitchman, Irene L., & Flores, Jose. 
йш Hopkins School of Medicine, Baltimore, Md.) 

controlled trial of chlorpromazine and proma- 
zine in the management of delerium tremens. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 238-243.—In a 
double-blind experiment with 32 Ss, both drugs were 
shown to be efficacious, although occasional failures 
оссиггей.—И/. L. Wilkins. 


8519. Lauer, John W., Inskip, Wilma M., Bern- 
sohn, Joseph, & Zeller, E. Albert. Observations 
on schizophrenic patients after iproniazid and 
tryptophan. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 
80, 122-130.—7 patients were given daily dosages of 
the drugs over a period of 6 weeks. Results indicated 
that the patients “exhibited an increase in energy 
level and motor activity and improvement in the abil- 
ity to accept interpersonal relationships, and displayed 
more affect.” These behavioral changes began to 
occur about 2 weeks after the initiation of the study. 
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These and other findings are discussed in connection ~ 
with the biochemical view of the schizophrenic proc- — 


ess. 27 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

8520. Lewis, D. J., & Sloane, R. Bruce. Therapy 
with lysergic acid diethylamide. J. clin. exp, Psy- 
chopath., 1958, 19, 19-31.—Lysergic acid diethylamide 
was given to 23 psychiatric patients as an aid to 
psychotherapy. It was concluded that its main value 
was the facilitation of transference phenomena and 
regression and increase of suggestibility. 13-item 
bibliography.—$. Kavruck. 


8521. Lichtenberg, Joseph D. A statistical anal- - 
ysis of patient care at the Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt hospital Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 13-40.— 
"There was no statistically significant difference in the 
type of patient assigned to or the results obtained by 
therapists regardless of their experience or of their. 
ratings for skill. One cannot distinguish a good or 
a fair prognostic group but can distinguish a poor 
prognostic group írom the other patients. 
data of first admission patients and patients with а 
history of previous mental hospitalization reveal a 
remarkable similarity.—D. Prager. 

8522. Lipton, Samuel D. A note on the connec- 
tion between preliminary communications and 
subsequently reported dreams. J. Amer. Psycho- 
anal. Ass., 1958, 6, 237-241.—Casual comment at the 
beginning of an analytic hour often has latent content 
closely related to a dream reported later in the hour. 


The opening comments are made when there is a shift ' 


in ego state from the relatively more alert state to 
the less critical state of free association. The per- 
ceptions used for the initial comments (traffic, 
weather) are like those used in day residues of dreams 
or those selected from tachistoscopic exposures under 
experimental conditions.—D. Prager. 


8523. Little, J. Crawford. (U. Durham) A 
double-blind controlled comparison of the effects 
of chlorpromazine, barbiturate and a placebo in 
142 chronic psychotic in-patients. J. ment. Sci, 
1958, 104, 334-349.—Neither chlorpromazine пог 
barbiturate is shown to exert any effect significantly 
superior, from a nursing point of view, than can be 
obtained with an inert placebo tablet—W’. L. Wilkins, 


8524. Margolin, Sydney G. (4200 E. Ninth Ave; 
Denver 20, Colo.) On some principles of therapy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 1087—1096.— Principles, 
of an anaclitic therapy formulated by the author are 
stated, illustrated with case histories, and elaborated. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


8525. Merskey, Н. (Cherry Knowle Hosp, 
Sunderland, England) A clinical and psychometric 
study of the effects of procaine amide in Hunting- | 
ton’s chorea. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 411-420.—7 


of 8 patients were assessed with tests of motor dexter- _ 


ity as well as clinical status. None improved under 


medication, but 2 showed some symptomatic motor 4 


benefit. —W. L. Wilkins. 


8526. Michel, Richard Edwin. Quadrupole res- 1 
а studies. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1810. .— 
—Abstract. 


8527. Mitchell, Lonnie Edward. The effect of 
tranquilizing drugs on conditioning rate of GSR | 
in a group of psychiatric patients. 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 573.—Abstract. 
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8528. Möglich, Hans-Joachim. ^ Kasuistischer 
Beitrag zur Frage fehlgeleiteter kindlicher Gewis- 
sensreaktionen. [Contribution of a case study on the 
problem of misdirected infantile conscience reactions.] 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 64-68. 
—The case history and psychological test results of 
an 11-8-year-old, intelligent, emotionally deprived girl 
with behavior problems are reported. "Through the 
relationship with her therapist the girl was gradually 
able to develop superego controls. The dynamics are 
discussed in the light of Zulliger's point of view that 
superego development can take place only through the 
presence of "social feelings" which in turn presuppose 
an anxiety-free environment, Nondirective play ther- 
apy without interpretation is considered the most 
appropriate technique for helping such a child—E. 
Schwerin. 


8529. Moorehead, Janet Arlene.  Redirected 
cases: A follow-up study of cases referred else- 
where for treatment. Smith Coll. Stud, soc. Wk., 
1958, 28, 179-210.—Interviews of mothers who had 
been referred to other agencies after initial consulta- 
tions at the clinic revealed that slightly more than half 
of the mothers accepted the referrals. A greater per- 
centage of those who accepted the referrals, than the 
referral-rejecting mothers, reported improvement. 
The caseworker surmised that many of the referral- 
rejecting mothers reported improvement as means of 
denying their error in not following the recommenda- 
tion. A higher percentage of those who accepted the 
referrals expressed positive feelings towards the clinic 


than those who did not follow the recommendation.— 
G. Elias. 


8530. Morse, Philip W. (VA Regional Office, 
Hartford, Conn.) Psychotherapy with the non- 
reflective aggressive patient. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1958, 28, 352-361.—2 cases are presented to 
indicate that significant behavioral changes can be 
produced without the development of insight. Iden- 
tification with the therapist and the introjection of his 
Standards of behavior can be the vehicles of such 
therapy, It must be realized that some patients are 
not given to reflective thinking, conceptualization, or 
Communication on the relatively abstract level neces- 
Sary to consider the cause and effect aspects of their 
behavior.—R., E. Perl, 


8531, Müller-Hegemann, D. Psychotherapie: 
Ein Leitfaden für Arzte und Studierende. [Psy- 
Süotherapy: A guide for physicians and students.] 
i R Germany: Veb Verlag Volk und Gesundheit, 

57. 264 p. DM 24.—Designed for the nonpsychi- 
Pacey trained physician and for students, this “ra- 
ional psychotherapy” rejects the psychoanalytic 

Orientation in favor of Pavlovian hypotheses plus 
autogenous training, hypnosis, etc. Contents include 
a historical survey, areas and methods of psychother- 
apy, hypnotherapy, sleep complex and group therapy, 
Special therapy in neuroses, psychopathology, endog- 
pus Psychoses and other types of illnesses and dis- 

‘urbances, and child therapy.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8532, Neighbor, J. E., Beach, Margaret; Brown, 

TUM T. Kevin, David, & Visher, John S. 
ү alifornia Mental Hygiene Clinic, Berkeley) An 
PProach to the selection of patients for group 
Psychotherapy. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 243-254. 
Titeria for the selection of patients for whom 
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group psychotherapy “offers special benefits as well 
as those who are unable to use it." A group therapy 
classification which categorizes such factors as “op- 
timum goals of therapy,” “role of therapist,” “role of 
patient,” and “content emphasized in sessions.” In 
addition, the indications and contra-indications for 
group therapy are outlined.—2M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8533. Neve, Hans K. (St. Hans Hosp., Roskilde, 
Denmark) Demonstration of largactil (chlorpro- 
mazine hydrochloride) in the urine. J. ment. Sci., 
1958, 104, 488-490.—A simple reaction, based on 
color, is described.—I]V. L. Wilkins. 

8534. Numerof, Paul; Virgona, Angelo J., Crans- 
wick, E. H., Cunningham, T., & Kline, Nathan S. 
The metabolism of reserpine: II. Studies in schiz- 
ophrenic patients. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 139— 
142.—To study the metabolism of reserpine in the 
body 6 chronic schizophrenic Ss were given dosages 
labeled with radioactive carbon. Biochemical analysis 
of blood samples indicated that at any one time the 
blood concentration was “very low." At 6 weeks, 
however, there was still slight evidence for the pres- 
ence of the radioactive reaction. These findings are 
discussed with reference to treatment effects—L, A. 
Pennington. 

8535. Orgel, Samuel Z. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N.Y.) Effect of psychoanalysis on the 
course of peptic ulcer. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 
117-123.—The physical symptoms and emotional prob- 
lems of 15 ulcer patients treated by the author in the 
past 25 years are described. “Тһе concept of the 
disease is that the lesion was one manifestation of an 
emotional illness involving the total personality." It 
is concluded that psychoanalytic treatment “favorably 
influenced the emotional components of the disease, 
and thus was sufficient to beneficially affect the ulcer.” 
—L. A. Pennington. 

8536. Pankow, Gisela. Das doppelte Spiegelbild. 
[The double mirror image.] Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol, 1958, 8, 45-50.—A 30 year old woman 
suffered obsessions and hallucinations, including a 
double perception of herself in the mirror, correspond- 
ing to a split in her body image and a split in her life 
history dating from the discovery of her illegitimate 
birth. Using the method of “dynamic structuration," 
healing integration of the split body image was re- 
alized in the course of 17 sessions over a 914-month 
period.—E. W. Eng. 

8357. Patterson, Earl S. (Connecticut State 
Hosp., Middletown) Effectiveness of insulin coma 
in the treatment of schizophrenia: A control 
study. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 460- 
467.—Insulin versus placebo injection methods were 
studied by application to matched pairs of patients. 
Results indicated that 65% of the insulin Ss were 
discharged as opposed to 2995 of the placebo patients. 
Insulin coma is held to be of positive benefit—L. A. 
Pennington. 

8538. Pennes, Harry H. (Ed.) Psychopharma- 
cology: Pharmacological effects on behavior. New 
York: Hoeber-Harper, 1958. xiii, 362 p. $8.00.— 
13 papers on the action of psychotropic drugs are 
presented in this symposium report, along with the 
discussion following the papers. The following is a 
rough classification of the papers: biochemical and 
neurophysiological effects (O. Linden, J. H. Quastel, 
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& S. Sved; H. J. Strecker; H. P. Cohen & M. M. 
Cohen; A. Lajtha; D. W. Wooley; E. V. Evarts), 
pharmacological analysis and screening (J. A. 
Schneider & E. B. Sigg; J. E. P. Toman & G. M. 
Everett), research findings and methodological issues 
in the psychological study of drugs (A. Petrie; T. 
Verhave, J. E. Owen, Jr., & O. H. Slater; L. S. 
Kubie; H. K. Beecher).—G. A. Heise. 


8539. Persky, Harold; Hamburg, David A, 
Basowitz, Harold; Grinker, Roy R., Sabshin, Mel- 
vin; Korchin, Sheldon J., Herz, Marvin; Board, 
Francis A., & Heath, Helen A. (Michael Reese 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Relation of emotional re- 
sponses and changes in plasma hydrocortisone 
level after stressful interview. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1958, 79, 434-447.—By physiological and 
psychological study of the effects of a stressful inter- 
view (using 22 "anxiety-prone" psychiatric patients 
as Ss) it was found that there was “a significant 
association between emotional response to psycholog- 
ical stress and change in plasma hydrocortisone level. 
While the relationships reported are . . . not extreme 
nor dramatic, they are quite consistent. . . . It would 
appear that the plasma level of hydrocortisone is in- 
creased by any type of emotional arousal. . . . These 
findings are of special interest because this experiment 
included only a moderate range of emotional re- 
sponses. The limited data available on more extreme 
responses suggest that an even greater degree of 
adrenocortical activation occurs,”—L. A, Pennington. 


8540. Phillipson, Herbert. The assessment of 
progress after at least two years of group psycho- 
therapy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 32242.— 
Efforts were made to estimate progress group psycho- 
therapy particularly in order to formulate hypotheses 
regarding optimum composition of groups and the 
types of patients who are most likely to benefit from 
such treatment, The method was psychoanalytically 
oriented, the Ss were above average or superior in 
intelligence, and the length of treatment was relatively 
long. Changes were assessed in terms of symptoms, 
group relations, work relations, heterosexual relations, 
social relations, and a global improvement rating. 
Progress in treatment seems to be less a function of 
the nature of symptoms and degree of illness than 
composition of the group as a whole and capacity of 
patients to contribute purposefully to the group proc- 
esses.—C. L. Winder, 


8541. Pisetsky, Joseph E. & Klaf, Franklin S. 
(VA Hosp. Bronx, N.Y.) Electric shock therapy 
in the treatment of a depressed paraplegic. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 80-81.—"A. 25-year-old par- 
aplegic with a severe depression and suicidal preoc- 
cupation completed a course of 15 electroshock treat- 
ments using anectine as a muscle relaxant. There 
were no complications during the course of the ther- 
apy. His depression improved and the suicidal pre- 
occupation disappeared."—N. H. Pronko. 


8542. Preuss, Hans G. Magie und Psycho- 
therapie. [Magic and psychotherapy.] Z. Psycho- 
ther. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 69-85.—The history of 
mental healing makes clear the continuity of curative 
magic, religious faith healing, and scientific psycho- 
therapy. At present the elimination of magic from 
psychotherapy is only half completed. The dissatis- 
faction of modern man with the mechanistic mode of 
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understanding requires new efforts to understand the 
neglected sides of human experience.—E. И. Eng. 


8543. Pumpian-Mindlin| E. (VA Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, Los Angeles) Comments on tech- 
niques of termination and transfer in a clinic set- 
ting. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 455-464.— 
Various clinical and technical considerations regard- 
ing termination and transfer of patients are discussed 
as they arise in a clinic setting. The notions of a 
definite termination period and of a trial termination 
in the course of psychotherapy are presented.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


8544, Racker, Heinrich. Counterresistance and 
interpretation. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 
215-221—The counterresistances against communi- 
cating to patients points comprehended by the analyst 
indicate the most important conflicts within the pa- 
tient. For the counterresistances as a rule are the 
expression of the analyst’s identification with the pa- 
tient’s resistances even though they may at the same: 
time be related to a conflict within the analyst.—D; 
Prager. 


8545. Rashkis, Harold A, & Smarr, Erwin R. 
A method for the control and evaluation of so- 
ciopsychological factors in pharmacological re- 
search. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 121-130.—The 
authors selected a fairly homogeneous group of 48 
chronic catatonic schizophrenics, studying them over 
a 7-month period during a drug-free interval on a 
research unit. Changes were measured by rating 
scale. The Ss were then assigned to 16 drug and 
placebo groups on the basis of demonstrated change 
in behavior in such a way that all subgroups had 
approximately equal net change scores. By statistical 
methods it was possible to factor out of the amount 
of overall improvement, the effect of milieu, of placebo 
effect, interaction effect, and specific drug action. 
This report is oriented toward the discussion of 
method of investigation.—L. A. Pennington. 


8546. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) A proc- 
ess conception of psychotherapy. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1958, 13, 142-149.—“Tndividuals move . . . not 
from a fixity or homeostasis through change to a new 
fixity, though such a process is indeed possible, But 
much the more significant continuum is from fixity to 
changingness, from rigid structure to flow, from 
stasis to process.” The intent of the paper is to con- 
sider “the process of psychotherapy, or the process by 
which personality change takes place.” 7 stages of 
the process are outlined. “The process involves à 
loosening of feelings. From feelings which are un- 
recognized, unowned, unexpressed, the client moves 
toward a flow in which ever-changing feelings are ex- 
perienced in the moment, knowingly and acceptingly; 
and may be accurately expressed.” Many aspects of 
the process are discussed. In the course of psycho- 
therapy the individual “has changed; but, what seems 
more significant, he has become an integrated process 
of changingness,”—S. J. Lachman. 


8547. Rose, Sidney. Group psychoanalysis: The 
group striving for unity and union. Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1958, 18, 69-76.—Character change does 
occur in group work. Similar processes operate in 
group and in individual analysis. There is a deeper - 
understanding as the analyst oscillates his attention 
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from the intrapsychic to the interpersonal group 
atmosphere. Each member of a group may symbolize 
. an aspect of the individual's personality. The group 
is an organic social system striving for unity and 
union. The main gauge on which the analyst focuses 
is the group unity. Attending to group stress guides 
the analyst with timing of his intervention, The 
greatest value of group work may ultimately be to 
complement individual analysis.—D. Prager. 


8548. Rosen, Joseph D. Some variations in the 
psychotherapeutic approach to schizophrenia. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 451-454.—"'An idea is 
outlined according to which one schizophrenic patient 
is treated by two therapists playing opposite parts. 
One represents the delusional needs of the patient and 
the other represents reality. Certain patients seem to 
benefit from such an approach."—L. N. Solomon. 


8549. Rosenthal, Leslie, & Garfinkel, Alexander. 
(NYC) The group psychotherapy literature, 
1957-. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 193-213.— 
The literature in group psychotherapy during 1957 is 
reviewed under the classifications of theory, non- 
psychotic adults, psychotic adults, children, other lan- 
guage reports. 122-item bibliography.—D. D. Rayles- 
berg. 

8550. Rubinstein, Eli A., & Parloff, Morris B. 
(Eds. Research in psychotherapy. Washington, 
D. C.: American Psychological Ass., 1959. iv, 293 
р. $3.00.—The proceedings of the 1958 conference 
on psychotherapy are comprehensively presented. 
The organization of the book follows that of the con- 
ference. Aside from the opening address, "Goals of 
Psychotherapy," the book includes 2 papers each on 
the problems of research controls and the therapist- 
patient relationship, and 4 papers on ways of assess- 
ing change. Each block of 2' papers is followed by 
the prepared comments of a discussant and an edited 
account of the open discussion. In addition, a sum- 
mary chapter was written after the conference in 
order to bring together “the major issues considered 
at the conference."—J. Schopler. 


8551. Rubinstein, L. Н. Psychotherapeutic 
aspects of male homosexuality. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 31, 14-18.—"To sum up the conclusions 
from ten years' experience of psychoanalytically ori- 
ented psychotherapy of homosexuality, and of full 
psychoanalsis in some cases: a fair number of pa- 
tients can be helped to a certain extent; some can im- 
Prove well beyond original expectation. Complete 
analysis remains the treatment of choice; but ab- 
breviated or modified forms of analysis in well- 
Selected cases can achieve satisfactory results. In 
AN the prognosis must remain guarded.”—C, L. 

inder, 


8552. Rudy, L. H., Costa, E., Rinaldi, F., & Him- 
wich, H. E. (Galesburg State Research Hosp., Ill.) 
Clinical evaluation of BAS (benzyl analog of 
Serotonin): A tranquilizing drug. J. перо. ment. 
Dis., 1958, 126, 284-288.—' "The effects of BAS, the 
benzyl analog of serotonin, were studied on 24 chronic, 
moderately disturbed female psychotic patients. The 
most prominent beneficial action, that of tranquiliza- 
Чоп, was noted in 22 of these patients.” Dosages, 
Side effects, and other findings are also discussed.— 

- H. Pronko. 
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8553. Ruffler, Gerhard. Kriterien für die Been- 
digung der  psychoanalytischen Behandlung. 
[Criteria for the termination of psychoanalytic treat- 
ment.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 88-123.— First of 
2 papers. The following topics are discussed in this 
paper: the necessity and imperfections of definite 
criteria for termination, the Ferenczi-Freud discus- 
sion on terminable and interminable analysis, the 
derivation of criteria from the analytic process and 
not from a static ideal of mental health, the terminal 
phase of psychoanalysis.—E. W. Eng. ; 

8554. Ruffler, Gerhard. Kriterien für die Been- 
digung der  psychoanalytischen Behandlung. 
[Criteria for the termination of psychoanalytic treat- 
ment.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 211-232.—A re- 
view of criteria that have been used in considering 
the advisability of terminating psychoanalytic treat- 
ment. It is always necessary to consider the par- 
ticular criteria in the context of the patient's life and 
his treatment history. Second of 2 papers (see 33: 
8553). 53 references.—E. W. Eng. 


8555. Ruskin, I. W., & Mitchell, Minna. Chlor- 
promazine as adjunctive therapy in treating senile 
agitation. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 134— 
140.—24 patients with symptoms of psychomotor dis- 
order were given treatment with chlorpromazine. 9 
of the 24 were given other ataractic drugs. All but 
5 received vitamins and hormones as adjuncts. Even 
the most intractable cases of disturbed behavior be- 
came manageable. Chlorpromazine is considered a 
very useful agent in managing aged psychiatric pa- 
tients. French and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 


8556. Ryan, William. Capacity for mutual de- 
pendence and involvement in group psychother- 
apy. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1119.—Abstract. 


8557. Sampson, Harold; Ross, David; Engle, 
Bernice, & Livson, Florine. Feasibility of com- 
munity clinic treatment for state mental hospital 
patients. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 80, 
71-77.—3 California state mental hospitals and 2 
state community clinics participated in the project 
where the aim was to “evaluate the potential effec- 
tiveness of the community clinic as an alternative dis- 
position for certain mental hospital admissions, An 
unselected sample of 504 patients in the state hospitals 
was evaluated for outpatient clinic suitability shortly 
after their admission,” 20 cases were referred to the 
state clinics. Only 6 of the 20 were accepted for 
treatment by the state clinics. Only 3 patients ac- 
cepted outpatient treatment; 2 were judged later by 
the therapists to have benefited.—L. A, Pennington. 


8558. Scarbrough, H. E., & Wheelis, Denson B. 
Treatment of therapeutic blockades with thio- 
pental (pentothal) sodium and methamphetamine 
(desoxyn), 1948-1957. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 
108—116.—19 patients of the “noncommunicating neu- 
rotic types” have been treated by drug therapy (pen- 
tothal and desoxyn in combination) in conjunction 
with psychotherapy. This method is described; its 
advantages set forth. The use of the drugs is re- 
ported to have decreased the hypervigilance of the 
patients, especially the obsessive-compulsive ones, 
increased the emotional participation, lowered intro- 
punitiveness, and heightened the transference effects. 
“Interpretative and reconstructive psychotherapy may 
now be viewed optimistically in several diagnostic 
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categories heretofore regarded as having a poor prog- 
nosis. This is only true provided the therapist is not 
discouraged by the length of time involved."—L. A. 
Pennington. 


8559. Scher, Jordan M. (Northwestern U. Medi- 
cal School) The structured ward: Research 
method and hypothesis in a total treatment setting 
for schizophrenia. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 
28, 291-299.—Schizophrenic patients were studied in 
permissive and structured ward situations. Rules 
for living in the structured ward required the pa- 
tients to arise, shower, dress, and clean their rooms 
by 8 A.M., eat from 8 to 9, go to work from 9 to 12, 
etc, Efficiency was expected and insisted upon. 
Neither acting out nor self-secluding was permitted. 
In terms of any given task, continuous surveillance 
and immediate correction was ongoing. Patients 
seemed to be remotivated and changes in the patients 
through this kind of approach seemed to carry over 
into other situations. 18 references.—R. E. Perl. 


8560. Schneck, Jerome M. (26 W. 9 St, NYC 
11)  Anxiety-depression and pharmacotherapy- 
psychotherapy correlations. Amer, J. Psychiat., 
1958, 115, 78-79,—“The existence of a previous his- 
tory of depression or of current underlying depression 
would not be necessarily essential for absolving the 
chemotherapeutic agent of direct responsibility for 
onset of depression. Its indirect role would be based 
on alteration, through anxiety reduction, of the pa- 
tient’s psychodynamic equilibrium. This may also 
occur spontaneously without treatment or during the 
course of psychotherapy."—N. Н. Pronko. 


8561. Schneck, Jerome M. (New York Coll. 
Medicine) A hypnoanalytic note on the heart as 
a phallic symbol. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 
401-402.—The manner in which a patient during a 
hypnoanalysis identified the heart as a phallic symbol 
is described and the beneficial role of this identifica- 
tion in therapy is indicated.—N. H. Pronko. 


8562. Scott, Barbara. My psychotherapy helped 
my entire family. Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 
128-131,—A candid report by a young woman of her 
psychiatric solution of her emotional problems.—M. 
M. Gillet. 


8563. Seager, C. P. (Burrow Hosp., Bristol, Eng- 
land) A comparison between the results of un- 
modified and modified electroplexy. J. ment. Sci., 
1958, 104, 206-220.—Results seem to be less satis- 
factory in association with chemical modifications in- 
volving anesthetic or relaxant drugs.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8564. Selye, Hans. Prevention of the ECC syn- 
drome by thyroxin. J. clin, exp. Psychopath., 1958, 
19, 97-101.—"Experiments on albino rats indicate 
that the ECC syndrome (characterized by excitement, 
choreiform movements, and ‘circling’) that is nor- 
mally induced by IDPN can be prevented by com- 
paratively small doses of thyroxin." French and 
Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck, 


8565. Shagass, Charles, & Kerenyi, Albert B. 
(McGill U.) Neurophysiologic studies of per- 
sonality. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 141-147.— 
“The purpose of this study was to test the hypothesis 
that the sedation threshold is correlated with a per- 
sonality factor, similar to Eysenck’s introversion- 
extroversion dimension or, in neurotics, a hysterical- 
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obsessional continuum. In one part of the study, 2 
psychiatrists independently rated 308 case records for 
hysterical-obsessional tendency. Their ratings were 
significantly correlated with the sedation threshold, 
a high threshold being associated with obsessional 
tendencies and a low one with hysterical tendencies. 
Another investigative method used was to correlate 
the sedation threshold with questionnaire scores of 
introversion-extraversion (Guilford R and S scales) 
in 36 neurotic patients and with ease of conditioned 
eyeblink formation. The threshold was significantly 
correlated with the questionnaire scores in the pre- 
dicted direction, high thresholds being associated with 
introversion. The threshold was not significantly cor- 
related with conditionability, although high introver- 
sion on the questionnaire was associated with greater 
conditionability. The main conclusion reached from 
the findings was that there is an objectively demon- 
strable neurophysiologic basis for the introversion- 
extraversion dimension."—N. Н. Pronko. 


8566. Shatin, Leo. (VA Hosp. Albany, N.Y.) 
Somato-psychotherapeutic approach to long-term 
schizophrenic patients: Three-year evaluation. J. 
nerv. ment, Dis., 1958, 126, 337-340.—A 3-year fol- 
low-up study is reported of 10 experimental and 10. 
control schizophrenic patients all with very poor prog- 
noses who had been subjected for 6 months to inten- 
sive rehabilitation procedures in the care of the former 
and to usual ward routines in the latter. 8 experi- 
mental and 8 controls were all given equivalent treat- 
ment following the differential treatment and 3 years 
later were found to be at approximately the same level 
of behavioral adjustment.—N. H. Pronko. 


8567. Sheard, M. H. Responsivity of adrenal 
gland in schizophrenia to corticotropin. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 727-729.—15 pa- 
tients were given a 48-hour ACTH test during a 
course of insulin therapy. The 24-hour urinary out- 
put of 17-ketosteroids and acid-fast formaldehydo- 
genic steroids were used as indicators, Findings, in 
view of control Ss also used, showed that at the end 
of insulin therapy the patients had a decreased adreno- 
cortical function independently of clinical improve- 
ment. Patients “with the greater responses [to the 
test] prior to treatment improved to a greater de- 
gree.” This finding is discussed prognostically.— 
L, A. Pennington. 


8568. Simon, Werner; Wirt, Robert D., Wirt, 
Anne L., Halloran, Alden V., Hinckley, Robert G., 
Lund, J. Benjamin, & Hopkins, G. Wendell. (VA 
Hosp., Minneapolis, Minn.) A controlled study of 
the short-term differential treatment of schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 1077-1086. 
—A controlled study was made of 80 patients sub- 
divided into clinical-judgment, chlorpromazine, reser- 
pine, and hospital routine groups with treatments con- 
tinued for a 30-day period. Evaluation of therapeutic 
results after 30 days is presented and discussed. 29 
references,—N. Н. Pronko. 


8569. Simpson, R. Wallace. (Knowle Ноѕр., 
Fareham, Hants, England) The effects of Notensil 
in chronic mental illness. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 
179-181.—With 50 chronic patients: no value—W. 
L. Wilkins, 


8570. Singer, George M. Effects of promazine 
and a total-push program on the intellectual func- 
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tioning of paranoid schizophrenics. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1959, 19, 2153-2154.—Abstract. 


8571. Sloane, R. Bruce; Lewis, David J., & 
Slater, P. (Bethlehem Royal & Maudsley Hospitals, 
London) Prognostic value of adrenaline and 
mecholyl responses in electroconvulsive therapy. 
Part II. J. psychosom. Res., 1958, 2, 271-273.—31 
patients of mixed diagnoses were tested with adrena- 
line and Mecholyl before ECT. The improved had 
a significantly (p < .05) smaller and briefer drop of 
blood pressure to Mecholyl. The authors concluded 
that the more stable and close to normal the blood 
pressure responses of psychiatric patients were, the 
better the outcome with ECT. They doubt the prac- 
tical, clinical value of the test—W. С. Shipman. 


8572. Smith, Aaron. Changes in psychological 
test performances of brain operated schizophrenics 
after an 8-year interval. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 1448.—Abstract. 


8573. La Société Francaise de Psychanalyse. La 
psychanalyse. Vol. IV. Les psychoses. [Psycho- 
analysis. Vol. IV. The psychoses.] Paris, France: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 336 p. Fr. 
1200.—A collection of theoretical papers on psycho- 
analytic approaches to therapy for psychotics, Au- 
thors include J. Lacan, presenting certain critical in- 
terpretations of Freudian and pre-Freudian theory 
(Schreber and others); J. L. Lang, dealing with the 
psychoanalytic approach to psychoses in the child; 
S. Leclaire, discussing a case of infantile neurosis 
(Freud’s “тап of the wolves”); С. Pankow, on the 
method of "dynamic structuring" applied to a chronic 
hallucinatory state; M. Schweich, on the therapeutic 
action of psychotherapy for hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics ; G. Rosolato and D. Widlócher, on the theo- 
retical work of Karl Abraham; M. Katan, on struc- 
tural aspects of a case of schizophrenia (translated 
from English) ; and V. Tausk, on the origin of "the 
influencing machine" in schizophrenia (translated 
from German). Also included are several book re- 
views, and the Acts of the Society for 4 sessions, 
February-June, 1957.—J. T. Cowles. 


8574. Stauffacher, James C. (VA Hosp., Ameri- 
can Lake, Wash.) Recovery from paranoid delu- 
sions following hypnotic uncovering of repressed 
episodes. J. clin. Psychol, 1958, 14, 328-331.— 

This case is presented because of the light thrown 
upon the dynamics of paranoid delusions and its im- 
plications for the therapeutic management of such 
cases. Apparently, this patient achieved a complete 
Social recovery although the basic homosexual con- 
flict was not brought to the awareness of the patient. 
Further, the therapist did not deal directly with the 
transference ог with infantile memories."—L. В. 
Heathers, 


8575. Stein, Martin H. The cliche: A phe- 
nomenon of resistance. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1958, 6, 263-277,—The cliche is a device for withhold- 
ing information, concealing ignorance, and avoiding 
anxiety, Sometimes the cliche serves repression by 
Paventing the expression of an instinctual derivative. 
The cliche may also serve the purposes of denial and 
isolation of affect. The cliche may reduce all of the 
шой of life to a series of simple formulae.—D. 

ger. 
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8576. Sternberg, Rae Shifrin; Chapman, Jean, & 
Shakow, David. Psychotherapy research and the 
problem of intrusion on privacy. Psychiatry, 1958, 
21, 195-203.— The nature and extent of the disturb- 
ance created in the psychotherapeutic process by the 
intrusion of taking sound motion pictures was ap- 
proached through: direct and indirect inquiry of pa- 
tients and therapists who actually have been filmed, 
sampling of 48 potential patients and 12 potential 
therapists, and the reaction of 200 potential patients 
to a semiprojective cartoon series designed to tap 
feelings about being seen and overheard in vulnerable 
situations. Patients and therapists tend to adapt with 
time to objective recording devices.—C. T. Bever. 

8577. Stevens, John M., & Derbyshire, A. J. 
(Harper Hosp., Detroit, Mich.) Shifts along the 
alert-response continuum during remission of ca- 
tatonic "stupor" with amobarbital. Psychosom. 
Med., 1958, 20, 99-107.—"By assigning arbitrary 
values to physiological data and to the psychological 
data (using 21 patients in 33 studies), 2 composite 
figures were achieved, 1 for the behavior and the 
other for the physiology. The relationship between 
them suggests that a psychological state of awareness 
is present at the time the syndrome of catatonic ‘stu- 
por’ is apparent, and that remission is related (at 
least temporarily) to a decrease in alertness.” It is 
proposed that the term “catatonic stupor” is a mis- 
потег and that the apparent inhibition of activity in . 
the "stupor" does not alter the "inner seething ex- 
citement."—L. A. Pennington. 


8578. Stotsky, Bernard A., Margolin, Reuben J. 
Hartl, Emil M., & Miller, Lloyd W. Society’s 
orphans: A study in a residential setting of adoles- 
cents with problems. J. Psychol., 1957, 44, 3-104,— 
This was an action research and group psychotherapy 
project which grew up at an endowed home for 
adolescent problem boys on the basis of the sugges- 
tion that group psychotherapy might be helpful in 
solving problems. In a residential agency there are 
many group situations, as in shop, gym, classroom, 
arts and crafts, work, and religious situations. Most 
of the boys are 14-17 and comprise a wide variety of 
socioeconomic groups. Findings, too complex to 
permit of comprehensive summary, are cited under 
such headings as: nature and causes of adolescent be- 
havior problems; personal and therapeutic needs of 
the boys; organization of treatment program, in terms 
of staff selection, goals and procedures, environment, 
diagnostic evaluation, group and individual psycho- 
therapy, and staff sessions; and further research pos- 
sibilities. 37 references.—R. W. Husband. 

8579. Suess, James F. Milieu and activity ther- 
apy with chronically disturbed female patients. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 1-12.—The use of au- 
thority figures and vigorous physical activity: with 78 
disturbed female patients unresponsive to other thera- 
pies resulted in obvious clinical improvement. The 
presentation of adequate interpersonal relationships 
is of prime importance in the treatment of mental 
disorder.—D. Prager. 

8580. Sweel, Alexander. Combined electrocon- 
vulsive-electrostimulatory therapy. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1958, 19, 118-127.—Electroconvulsive 
and electrostimulatory techniques, while not the same 
as electronarcosis, may be combined into one treat- 
ment. The therapy illustrates the reciprocal relation- 
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ship between anxiety and depression. French and 
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A586. Uliman, Montague. Dreams 
LOMA, 1958, 21, 123-131. 


process. 
—One dream of a candidate in ре 
ing is reported and analyzed to that “the 


the manner in which it evolves under the impact of 
socializing processes.—C, T. Bever. 

8587. von punter, Ernst. Die Wunschbe- 
sprechi [Discussion of wishes.) Psychol, Rd- 
ach, [ma 9, 192-20L.— The procedure, especially 
suitable for group-therapy, uses the discussion of 
general wishes as means to start the participants on 
à discourse about aspirations and Cea amd to 


lems more effectively. —W. J. Koppitz. 

8588, Ne rt onm 
Luborsky, Lester; Fal ichalina; Hall, Ber- 
nard H., Ticho, Bem; Ticho, Gertrude R., Sar- 
pu D., Modlin, Herbert C., Faris, Mildred 

„ & Voth, Harold M. The psychotherapy re- 
search project of the Menninger Foundation: 

Bull, Menninger Clin, 1958, 22, 
research project is concerned with 
“the interaction over the course of time of three major 
sets of relevant factors—patient variables, treatment 
variables and situational varinbles—that determine 
through their complex interplay the course and out- 
yehotherapy.” The present report provides 
notes on the further evolution of the design and con- 
cepts of the project, outlines the relevant treatment 
and therapist var and the major situa- 
tional factors within the ife-space, Assess- 
ment of these variables is through clinical judgments. 
28 relerences,—IV’, A. Varvel, 


е. Vitamin deficiencies in 
47-63,—This 
re is a rela- 


emotional illness, 23 unhospitalized Ss 
were selected as having been disturbed from 3 to 15 
m and show’ ljustment on MMPI, Each 

was placebo o in turn, thus serving 
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placement Formula K-54, which contains several 
dozen vitamins and minerals, Individual case his- 
19 who completed the program are pre- 
the majority seemed to have been more 

better socialized when on the drug, in 
the placebo.—K, Н. Husband, 
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understanding. of the mechanisms of action of nar- 
cotics are discussed in connection with (a) the use of 
“specific” opiate antagonists in the treatment of opiate 
and opioid po as well as in the diagnosis of 
narcotic "addiction"; (b) analgesia; and (c) prob- 
lens of drug abuse. Neurophysiological and psycho- 
logical mechanisms are considered, including theories 
of conditioning, 195 references.—C, M. Franks, 

8593, Will, Otto Allen, Jr. (Chestnut Lose 
Rockville, Md.) Psychotherapeutics and the e 

hrenic reaction, J, neru, ment. Dis, 1958, 126, 
109-140.—The author's views regarding the psycho- 
therapy of schizophrenia are summarized along with 
certain conceptions upon which this treatment is 
hased.—N. Н, Pronko, 


8504, Wittkower, E. D., & Azima, Н. Dynamic 
aspects of occupational therapy. AMA Arch. 
Neurol, Psychiat., 1958, 79, 706-710,—The question is 
raised as to whether the small number of occupational 
therapists employed in psychiatrie hospitals is a func- 
tion of insufficient contributions by them or to the 
psychiatrist's lack of appreciation of the group's con- 
tribution. Both views are considered "probably 
vali" An effort is herein made to integrate the 
work of the occupational therapist along psychody- 
namic lines into the framework of the medical spe- 
cialist’s usual approaches, Occupational therapists 
might well be required to “obtain postgraduate train- 
ing .. . in dynamic psychiatry," —JL.. A. Pennington, 


8595. Wolf, Alexander, & Schwartz, Emanuel K. 


Irrational psychotherapy: An appeal to unreason. 
Part I. Amer. J, Psychother., 1958, 12, 300-314,— 
The first in a series of 4 articles, in which Whitaker 


and Malone's book, The Roots of Psychotherapy (see 
28: 2774), is analyzed to reveal some of the basic 
Principles and consequences of irrationalistic trends 
Apparent today in the field of psychotherapy. This 
мтіся plans to point out these trends and to offer 
some rational alternatives in theory and practice,— 
L. М, Solomon, 


8596. Wolf, Alexander, & Schwartz, Emanuel K. 
Irrational psychotherapy: An appeal to unreason, 
Part II. Amer, J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 508-521,— 
The second article (see 33: 8595) of a series dealing 
with Whitaker and Malone's The Roots of Psycho- 
therapy (see 28: 2774). The authors contrast their 
view point with Whitaker and Malone's denial of 

ledge, denial of conceptualization, denial of sci- 
ence, affirmation of anarchy and disorder, affirmation 
^f isolation and nihilism, affirmation of fragmentation, 
affirmation of mysticism and mythology, affirmation 
extrasensory perception, and affirmation of despair. 
L, N, Solomon. 


8597. Wolf Man. How I came into analysis 
with Freud: With an introduction by Muriel M. 
ег, J. Amer. Psychoanal, Ass., 1958, 6, 348- 
382.—Gardiner presents a partial translation of a 
Sanuscript by the Wolf Man, "My Recollections of 
: Freud," given to her by the Wolf Man in 
1957 shortly after his 70th birthday. The Wolf Man 
met Freud in 1910, He had seen many previous 
therapists and had showed no improvement. Freud's 
appearance won the Wolf Man's confidence imme- 
diately. “in my analysis with Freud 1 felt myself 
аз а patient than as a co-worker, the younger 

of an experienced explorer setting out to 


^ 
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study а new recently-discovered land.” Тһе new land 
was the unconscious —D, Prager. 


8598. Woods, J. W., Dorsett, J. D., Jr., ум 
К. L., Smith, H, Jr, Hill, R, & Watson, J. (U. 
North Carolina School of Medicine) The evalua: 
tion of "medical" therapy in essential h 
sion. J. руна: Res., 1958, 2, 274-284,—16 casen 
of essential hypertension were studied with the double- 
blind technique applied to treatment regimen and 
knowledge о blond pressure readings. A “social 
stress” index was obtained by sociologists, Of 4 
regimens, фено, phenobarbital, reserpine, and res- 
erpine combined with hydralazine, only the last mens 
tioned one had hypotensive properties, The double- 
blind technique is evaluated then recommended for 
such research’, С, Shipman. 

8599. Wright, William B. o Scottish Na- 
tional Institution, Larbert, England)  Azacyclonal 
in mental deficiency practice: A preliminary re- 
port. J. ment, Sci, 1958, 104, 48 —7 of B pa- 
tients showed improvement.—H’. L. Wilkins, 

8000, Wyss, Dieter. (U.-Klinik Frankfurt а, Mu 
Germany) Die psychotherapeutische Behandlung 
einer halluzinat h-paranoiden Schizophrenie. 
[Psychotherapeutic treatment of a ee АН 
anoid schizophrenia,] Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 249-255, 
—A 30-year-old patient had been psychotic for sev- 
eral years and had been treated with electroshock and 
e ee а: attempt п гек payaa 
analysis the author an treatment by psyc! 
ie, he and his colleagues enacted the Фын I 
hallucinatory persons and experiences of the patient, 
gradually improving on his reality-testing. The E 
tient's symptoms were thus reduced and he now 
reached a degree of social adjustment, —M. Kaelbling, 


(See also Abstracts 7204, 7214, 7374, 7386, 7589, 
7771, 7875, 8047, 8255, 8265, 8370, 8639, 8741, 
8758, 8759, 8799, 8827, 8861, 8878, 8885) 
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8001, Ahnsjó, S. Child hiatry in Sweden. 
Z. Kinderpsychiat,, 1958, 25, 131-136.—In the first 
phase, advisory bureaus were established under 
са! supervision; in the second, clinics were founded 
as subdivisions at kie чезегүлөн e the Lies 
third phase, attention is directed to training psychi- 
atrists and establishment of the first chair in child 

ychiatry. There is urgent need for mental homes 
ie psychotic children, In institutions under medical 
supervision, differentiated treatment will be adminis- 
tered for neurotics, psychotics, and early character 
disturbances. —G, Rubin-Rabson, 


8602. Elaine. (Children's Hosp, Phila- 
delphia, DX Bialas, outcomes ~ client- 


centered child therapy. Psychol. Monogr., 1958, 72 
(3) (Whole No. 456), 22 p.—An experimental study 
aimed at "the assessment of = ity outcomes of 
individual client-centered child therapy by means of 
chological tests, therapist judgments and be 
Йез” A group of 17 experimental cases and 1. 
controls were matched. The therapy group (experi- 
mental) was studied in a pretherapy, therapy and 
posttherapy period. controls were tented twice 
"over a time interval close to the average of 
therapy." Criterion measures were judgment of ther- 
арі, 3 personality tests, and follow-up letters to the 
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33: 8625-8636 


useful. Where treatment is early it helps prevent 
more serious involvement. Where treatment is effec- 
tive it prevents the disabilities which might ensue if 
otherwise omitted. Nevertheless it is admitted that 
there is no evidence that the work of child guidance 
with patients or their parents has made any significant 
difference in attack rates for neuroses or psychoses.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

8625. Carstairs, С. М, & Brown, С. W. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, England) A census of 
psychiatric cases in two contrasting communities. 
J. ment. Sci, 1958, 104, 72-81—A mining and an 
agricultural community in South Wales were com- 
pared for a 5¥%-year period, with cases 3.8 per 1000 
in the mining valley and 2.6 in the agricultural, In 
the mining valley suicides were twice as frequent 
among men; in the agricultural area women outnum- 
bered men in all categories except suicide—W. L. 
Wilkins, 

8626. Dally, P. J. (St. Thomas’s Hosp., London, 
England) Basal and sleeping metabolic rates in 
psychiatric disorders. J. ment, Sci., 1958, 104, 428- 
433.—Valid estimations of BMR are possible under 
intravenous nembutal. The difference between BMR 
and sleeping metabolic rate is a quantitative measure 
of tension for each patient—W. L. Wilkins. 

8627. Feingold, Alfred. Modern psychiatry and 
the law. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 562-577.— 
Progress and set-backs in the growing confluence of 
psychiatry and the law are traced, and suggestions 
are offered for what psychiatry could do to enhance 
this process,—L. N. Solomon. 


8628. Ganzarain, R., Davanzo, H., & Cizaletti, J. 
(U. Chile) Group psychotherapy in the psychi- 
atric training of medical students. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1958, 8, 137-153.—A comparison of 
teaching methods, utilizing 2 groups of medical stu- 
dents equated for several significant variables, indi- 
cates that "group psychotherapy" proved more effec- 
tive in teaching “dynamic psychiatry" than did the 
classical teaching method of “psychodynamic sem- 
inars,"—D. D. Raylesberg. 

8629. Hauck, Paul A, & Hogue, Trueman. 
(East Moline State Hosp., Ш.) Admission rates to 
a state hospital: 1920-1956. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 
14, 271.—Consistent seasonal variations in mental 
hospital admission rates previously reported from a 
3-year survey {ее 32: 5631) were not maintained 
when records from 1920 to 1956 were examined. 
Over the long time interval there were no consist- 
ent seasonal variations in admission rates.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

8630. Henne, M. L’euphorie, [Euphoria.] Ev- 
olut, psychiat., 1958, No. 1. 19-67.—History, defini- 
tions, and theories of euphoria are presented. The 
following syndromes are described: states of mania, 
including theatrical exaggerations of joy, intoxica- 
tions resulting from alcohol, cocaine, hashish, and 
mescaline; plus organic causes such as tuberculosis, 
cerebral tumors, epilepsy, fatigue, and mental defi- 
ciency. The author concludes that euphoric symptoms 
are symbolic of an absence of man’s inquiry into the 
meaning of existence. For example, in oligophrenia 

the individual cannot even understand information. 
Alcoholism indicates a momentary destruction of con- 
sciousness of the problem of existence. Others achieve 
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a psychotic solution as they become enmeshed in 
progressively more irrational and magical solutions.— 
L. A. Ostlund. 


8631. Heuyer, G. L'equipement scientifique en 
neuro-psychiatrie infantile. [The scientific team in 
child psychiatry.] 2. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 69- 
76,—The psychoanalyst is necessary in the team if 
he is a physician; the psychologist as well for testing. 
The electroencephalograph is useful for detecting sup- 
pressed emotions, the polygraph to unmask the lying 
child. A laboratory for pathological anatomy is in- 
dispensable, as are statistics which should not be made 
an end in themselves.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8632. Hildebrand, H. P. A factorial study of 
introversion-extraversion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 
49, 1-11.—145 hospitalized, neurotic patients and 25 
randomly selected, normal male controls were given a 
large battery of cognitive and personality tests. 3 
significant orthogonal factors were extracted from the 
data and identified as “neuroticism,” “g” and "intro- 
version-extraversion.” Further analysis showed that 
the test battery discriminated between normals and 
neurotics at a high degree of confidence and between 
anxiety states and hysterics at the 5% level. As 
predicted the neurotic population could be divided 
into 2 categories: introverted neurotics, consisting of 
anxiety states, reactive depressives and obsessionals ; 
extraverted neurotics, consisting .of hysterics and 
psychopaths, 27 references. Cafe Franks. 


8633. Jarvik, Murray E. The role of experi- 
mental psychology in psychiatry and pharmacol- 
ogy. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 55-57.—Major 
stress is placed upon the contributions by the experi- 
mental psychologist in research design and in meas- 
urement of variables. These functions are illustrated 
by reference to selected psychological processes, such 
as learning, perception, and the like.—L. 4. Pen- 
nington. 


8634. Kelley, M. William. (Immaculate Heart 
Coll.) The incidence of hospitalized mental illness 
among religious sisters in the United States. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 72-75.—Analysis is 
made of data secured from 357 questionnaires from 
hospitals covering the hospital year for 1956 in an 
effort to determine the incidence of hospitalized men- 
tal illness among religious sisters in the United States 
and to compare these data with those published by 
Т. V. Moore in 1936.—N. Н. Pronko. 


8635. Korn, Harold Allen. Guessing behavior. 
modified by schedules of reinforcement of individ- 
uals with selected MMPI profiles. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 1445.—Abstract. 


8636. Lewis, Aubrey. (U. London) Fertility 
and mental illness. Eugen. Rev., 1958, 50, 91-106.— 
Medical thinking was once governed by 2 concepts; 
namely, that mental illness was progressively hered- 
itary (getting worse through the generations) and 
that the mentally ill were more fertile than the gen- 
erality. This in turn set up the fear that excessive 
fertility would swamp the future. Later systematic 
investigation of fertility in psychoses directly contra- 
dicted this, but the fact remains that even though 
schizophrenics are below the norm in reproduction, 
schizophrenia itself continues as prevalent as ever. 
This is explained by the mutation hypothesis. For 
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manic-depressive psychoses the mutation rate is less, 
and little is known about the fertility rates of the 
neurotic. Radiation may be raising these rates, 
People who have been overtly ill with one of these 
mental disorders should be cautious and seek genetic 
advice. 27 references.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


8637. Madden, John J., Luhan, Joseph A, 
Tuteur, Werner, & Bimmerle, John F. (Stritch 
School of Medicine, 706 S. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 12, 
Ill.) Characteristics of post-partum mental illness. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 18-24.— The incidence 
of admission of post-partum mental illness was ob- 
served per admissions of women at Elgin State Hos- 
pital and Loretto Hospital. The differential rates are 
discussed in relation to this and related diagnostic 
categories. 16 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


8638. Mandelbrote, Bertram. (Horton Road 
Hosp., Gloucester, England) An experiment in the 
rapid conversion of a closed mental hospital into 
an open-door hospital Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 
3-16,—А descriptive review of the workings and out- 
comes of an "open-door" mental hospital program 
following the rapid conversion of a closed hospital. 
This change resulted in “a fall in hospital population 
and a reduction in sedations." It was also noted that 
"Aggressive and destructive behavior diminished as 
has the number of patients confined to bed.”—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


8639. Meyer, Bernard C. Some psychiatric as- 
pects of surgical practice. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 
20, 203-214.—The patient's personality structure, the 
setting preceding the surgery, the person’s psycholog- 
ical reactions to surgery and to an anaesthetic, re- 
actions following surgery, the emotional relationship 
between the patient and the surgeon, among others 
are major areas in which the psychiatrist can con- 
tribute much information and understanding for use 
by the surgeon.—L. A. Pennington. 


8640, Morris, Pauline. Some disturbances of 
family functioning associated with psychiatric ill- 
ness. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 104-116.—The 
extent of disturbance is assessed in terms of 5 objec- 
tives of family groups: satisfaction of material needs, 
Sexual satisfaction for parent couple, procreation and 
Socialization of children, emotional security, and 
Social control of members. Perception of the nature 
of the problem by family members is crucial in effects 
produced. “The main importance of this question of 
Perception lies, it would seem, in the implications for 
treatment. There appears to be a great need to de- 
velop awareness of the facts of the illness among 
family members and to modify perceptions which are 
making the situation worse."—C. L, Winder. 


8641. Nacht, S. Causes et mécanismes des dé- 
ormations névrotiques du moi. [Causes and mech- 
anisms of neurotic ego distortions.] Rev. Franc. 
P. Sychanal., 1958, 22, 197-203.—There is a real image 
Which is at the source of ego distortions. The analyst 
Оез not play the role of good object, but must be it. 
Such Ss are extremely dependent, due not alone to a 
Sado-masochistic component nor to identification with 
the aggressor, but to a more archaic and specific 
Process: terror of the object can be avoided only at 
the price of confusion between this and the S himself. 

15 introjection is necessitated by the imperious need 
to suppress the least distance between the S and ob- 
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ject. This requires an abandonment of the analyst's 
usual strict neutrality —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8642. Ódegárd, Órnulv. (U. Oslo) A clinical 
study of delayed admissions to a mental hospital, 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 67-77.—“A clinical study 
was made of a group of 191 patients who were ad- 
mitted to a mental hospital in Norway after a duration 
of the illness of five years or more.” While specula- 
tively the author feels that “about half of the func- 
tional cases would probably have benefited from 
earlier admissions” and that “the patient would prob- 
ably have been easier to care for in the hospital if he 
had come under regular hospital regimen in the initial 
stages of the illness” he did find the results of delayed 
hospital care “better than might have been expected.” 
—М. A. Seidenfeld. 

8643. Osmond, Humphrey, & Hoffer, Abram. 
(Saskatchewan Hosp., Weyburn) ‘The case of Mr. 
Kovish. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 302-325.—S used a dis- 
colored adrenalin spray and had perceptual and other 
distortions which are recounted in his letter to the . 
authors. Each then attempted to duplicate the results 
and the more ordered accounts, of the 2 authors as Ss, 
are given. The role of perceptual disorders and the 
effect they can have on personality is considered, As 
an incidental by-product the original S lost his life- 
long asthma following the hallucinogenic experience. 
39 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8644. Pindell, Howard D. (Municipal Court, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Employer attitudes about psy- 
chiatric applicants. J. Rehabilit., 1958, 24, 6-7.—A 
discussion of some of the positive attitudes (supports 
employment of the applicant) and negative attitudes 
(tends to deny employment to applicant) revealed by 
potential employers. “These attitudes on the part of 
the employer reflect the general public attitudes to- 
ward the former mental patient and his return to 
gainful employment” it is believed, and the author 
urges an educational effort to help employers gain a 
more correct attitude in the direction of realizing 
“that such individuals can become productive and con- 
tributive members of society.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8645. Pryce, I. С. (Runwell Hosp. Wickford, 
Essex, England)  Melancholia, glucose tolerance 
and body weight. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 421-427. 
— Glucose tolerance in 8 patients with involutional 
melancholia is lower than in 7 patients with manic 
depressive psychosis. 21 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8646. Rainer, John D., & Kallmann, Franz J. 
(Columbia U.) The role of genetics in psychiatry. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 403-414.—A reformu- 
lation is offered of the essential contributions made 
by genetics to an integrated conception of psychiatric 
medicine, permitting the inference that psychogenetics 
is emerging as a new discipline. Its function in 
theory and in practice is traced out at different levels. 
64 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


8647. Rennert, Helmut, & Bittorf, Detlef. Ueber 
die pädagogischen Ansätze und Beiträge zur Psy- 
chopathologie des Kindesalters von C. G. Salz- 
mann bis L. Strümpell. [On the pedagogical begin- 
nings and the contributions to the psychopathology of 
childhood from C. G. Salzmann to L. Strumpell,] 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 
82-87.—The contributions of important German ed- 
ucators between 1777 and 1890, now largely forgotten, 
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are briefly summarized and discussed as they bear on 
modern child psychiatry. While contemporary psy- 
chiatry dealt primarily with adults, these educators 
systematically considered the description, classifica- 
tion, therapy, and prognosis of the “faults of children,” 
viz. difficulties in their school and general behavioral 
adjustment. The institutional and educational care 
of the mentally defective child also was stimulated by 
these educators, Russian summary. 30 references.— 
C. T. Bever. 

8648. Rogers, Arthur H., Cohen, Martin, & 
Naranick, Claudia S. (Jacksonville State Hosp., 
Ill.) A validation study of the Custodial Mental 
Illness Scale. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 269-270.— 
The CMI was given to 110 student nurses at the 
beginning of their psychiatric internship. For the 
group as a whole there was no relationship between 
CMI score and grades in courses or practicums. 
When only extreme CMI groups were compared, the 
low CMI group obtained better grades than the high 
CMI group. Possible reasons for the test's lack of 
the expected predictive efficiency were discussed.— 
L. B. Heathers, 

8649. Salfield, D. J. (Derbyshire Children’s Hosp., 
England)  Depersonalization and allied disturb- 
ances in childhood. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 472- 
476.—While such states are intractable in adults, they 
seem more treatable in children, perhaps because of 
the greater mobility of the child’s body image. 22 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8650. Scheflen, Albert E. An analysis of a 
thought model which persists in psychiatry. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1958, 20, 235-241.—The constructs 
coming from the biological and from the psychoana- 
lytic camps are contrasted in order to set forth the 
conflict each engenders in the training of the young 
psychiatrist.—L. A. Pennington. 

8651. Scott, William A. Some psychological 
correlates of mental illness and mental health. 
Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 65-87.—1f there is ever to be 
a single comprehensive theory and/or research pro- 
gram concerned with the etiology of mental illness, 
the widely diversified empirical and theoretical find- 
ings will have to be meaningfully integrated. The 
present paper critically reviews theories and research 
from the environmental-demographic level and the 
interpersonal level. The large number of phenotyp- 
ical relationships reported have led only to vaguely 
formulated and speculative interpretations suggesting 
the need for a reformulation which will suggest 
genotypes.—lV. J. Meyer. 


8652, Stengel, E., Zeitlyn, B. B., & Rayner, E. H. 
(U. Sheffield) Post-operative psychoses.. J. ment. 
Sci., 1958, 104, 389—402.—From a series of 80 cases 
it is concluded that there is no evidence for the 
existence of “post-operative psychosis.” Affective 
illness was the commonest reaction type observed. 
Age is an important factor, apparently, abdominal 
operations more frequent than others, and hysterec- 
tomies more frequent than other gynecological opera- 
tions. 32 references.—IW. L. Wilkins. 


8653. Stern, Arthur. Das Zwillingsproblem in 
der Psychiatrie. [The problem of twins in psychi- 
atry.] Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1958, 7, 219- 
236.—A survey is presented of the use of twin-studies 
in forming conclusions on the influence of constitution 
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‘cluded is the author’s study of 5 monozygotic twit 


and environment in various psychiatric problems. Tr 


pairs of which 4 pairs are schizophrenic and 1 manii 
depressive. English, French, and Italian summaries, 
49-item bibliography —D. A. Santora. 

8654. Whitmyre, John W. (VA Hosp., Salt Lal 
City, Utah) Psychiatric patient audience reac- 
tions to types of motion pictures. J. clin. Psychol, - 
1958, 14, 259-264.—“Two groups of hospitalized male — 
NP patients were studied in regard to the overt dis- 
turbed behavior demonstrated while viewing different | 
kinds of motion pictures. . . . Two series of five: 
movies each were studied. An analysis of variance 
revealed no significant relationship between movie 
type (western, drama, adventure, comedy, and war) —— 
and patient group (relatively responsive to environ- 
ment, on open ward vs. relatively unresponsive to 
environment, on closed ward). . .. The results en- 
courage further exploration in the relaxing of restric- ' 
tions on the entertainment and other activities per- _ 
mitted psychiatric patients.”—L. B. Heathers. 

8655. Wikler, Abraham. Some problems in ex- 
perimental psychiatry. Psychiat. res. Rep., 1958, 9, 
89-111—The problems inherent in the development 
of hypotheses, their experimental study, adequate _ 
statistical treatment of data, the pooling of informa- 
tion from both disciplines, among others, are the - 
issues raised in this address at the American Psychi- 
atric Association’s Research Conference, Philadelphia 
on November 16, 1956. 150 references.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

8656. Wittenborn, J. Richard, & Kline, Nathan 
S. The use of emergent behavior in psychiatric 
research. Psychiat. res, Rep., 1958, 9, 133-138.— _ 
The rationale, nature, and significances of the Witten- 
born Psychiatric Rating Scales are first set forth, 
These so-called symptom scales are currently being 
implemented by the development of a "new set of 
rating scales . . . designed to comprise a content of 
the most ubiquitous and readily observable aspects of 
interpersonal behavior" (compliance to requests, re- 
sistance to requests, expressions of pleasure, bids for 
attention) each of which can be "observed and rated 
with respect to 9 different distinguishing principles 
[threshold, latency, force, speed, among other aspects — 
of response]. . . . It's an exploration, but perhaps 
through this means we can show a relationship be- - 
tween physiological behavior which seems not to be — 
structured on the basis of social mores and national 
boundaries and interpersonal behavior which is loom- 
ing increasingly large in the welfare of men with 
different values. .. . we are taking behavior of social | 
consequence and seeing if we can make useful and — 
systematic distinctions in this behavior on the basis 
of a biologically based system of rating."—L. A 
Pennington, 


(See also Abstracts 7380, 7385, 7390, 8040, 8075, _ 
ЕБУ, 8292, 8311, 8330, 8557, 8581, 8616, 8841, _ 
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8657. Begab, Michael J. (Children's Вигеай 
Washington, D. C.) Child-welfare service for the _ 
mentally retarded. Children, 1958, 5, 105-110.—The 
author discusses some functions of an over-all com- 2 
munity program of child welfare service for the men- — 
tally retarded child. Discussion includes: identifica-_ 
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tion of the mentally retarded, social diagnosis, social 
treatment, adapting the environment, and coordination 
and research.—S. M. Amatora. 

8658. Blank, Jay Paul The effect of magnitude 
of incentive on acquisition and extinction in men- 
tally retarded children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 1443.—A bstract. 


8659. Carleton, Frederick Onias, Jr. A compari- 
son of various types of merit rating (employee 
evaluation) scales for appraisal of the work ad- 
justment of subnormal domestic workers. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 867-868.—A bstract. 


8660. Clampitt, Richard R., & Charles, Don C. 
(Iowa State Coll.) Sociometric status and super- 
visory evaluation of institutionalized mentally de- 
ficient children. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 44, 223-231. 
—"Children with MA’s above 3-6 were generally 
able to make satisfactory choices, and those with an 
MA above 4-6 appeared able to comprehend suffi- 
ciently well to supply rejection data. MA and IQ 
appear to be significantly related to the number of 
sociometric choices received. A highly significant 
relationship was found between sociometric status 
within peer groups and supervisory evaluation based 
on selected traits."—J. C. Franklin. 


8661. Clarke, A. D. B., Clark, A. M., & Reiman, 
S. Cognitive and social changes in the feeble- 
minded: Three further studies. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1958, 49, 144—157.—IQ' increments in adolescents and 
young adults certified as “feebleminded” are corre- 
lated with changes in social adjustment. In the series 
of studies reported here these increments tended to 
occur in any reasonable environment and could not be 
induced by special environmental stimulation. It is 
implied that a necessarily poor outcome cannot be 
predicted for children in the 50-80 IQ range if they 
also come from adverse surroundings. Statistical and 
theoretical concepts are discussed and the relevance 
of other work considered, especially that of Mundy, 
Widdowson and McCance, and of Bowlby, whose 
"maternal deprivation" thesis would seem to require 
much modification. 23 references.—C. M. Franks. 


8662. Craib, M. F., & Woodward, Mary. (Foun- 
tain Hosp., London, England) A survey of 44 chil- 
dren admitted to the Fountain Group Hospital 
under the Mental Deficiency Act and subsequently 
accepted as educable. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 115- 
122—42 children were followed up after their ad- 
mission to school; 33 had gone to school to age 16 or 
Were still in school—their IQs ranged from 49 to 102. 
Long experience of insecurity in a very young child 
can have disturbing results—W. L. Wilkins. 


8663. Eisenberg, Leon. Emotional determinants 
of mental deficiency. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 80, 114-121.— The clinical tasks of “distinguish- 
ing between an emotional disturbance with secondary 
9r complicating feeblemindedness and mental defi- 
ciency accompanied by symptoms of emotional mal- 
adjustment raise many practical and theoretical ques- 
tions. The thesis is developed and documented by 
Teference to experimental studies, as follows: “We 
Should no longer wonder at the evidence of dysfunc- 
tion in either [intelligence or emotion], in the pres- 
€nce of disorder in the other, but rather ask: By what 
mechanism has it occurred in the particular case, and 

Y what means may it be remedied? . . . The inter- 
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dependence of emotion and intelligence is a funda- 
mental fact of human behavior, at the psychological 
and the biological levels of integration.” = 40 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 


8664. Hutt, Max L., & Gibby, Robert Gwyn. 
The mentally retarded child: Development, educa- 
tion and guidance. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1958, 
xii, 334 p. $4.50—An elementary textbook on the 
retarded child which focuses “upon the vast majority 
of mentally retarded children and not upon the very 
extreme cases who usually need institutionalization.” 
A “dynamic” approach to the problems of intellectual 
deficiency is used. Besides topics such as classifica- 
tion, etiology, and assessment, such areas as parental 
reaction, anxiety, and psychological defense, are dis- - 
cussed.—S. L. Ornstein. 


8665. Jenkin, Noel, & West, Noel. (The Train- 
ing School, Vineland, N. J.) Perception in organic 
mental defectives: An exploratory study: I. The 
size-weight illusion. Train. sch. Bull., 1958, 55, 5- 
10.—“An experiment was conducted in which subjects 
were required to match the weight of two standard 
objects, identical in weight but different in volume. 
Five independent variables were included in the de- 
sign, four of which were found to produce significant 
effects either separately or in interaction. The prin- 
cipal findings were (a) that cases classified as brain- 
damaged were considerably less susceptible to the 
size-weight illusion than normal persons; (b) that the 
brain-damaged cases more than normals were in- 
fluenced in their judgments of a later series by their 
experience of an earlier series; (c) that the ‘time 
error’ in lifting weights is present in approximately 
equal degree in both types of subjects studied. Im- 
plications of these results for theory and for further 
research were discussed.” —V. M. Staudt. 


8666. Keller, James Edwin. Interrelationships 
among several measures of visual perception in 
mentally retarded children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 571.—Abstract. 


8667. Kelman, Howard R. Social work and 
mental retardation: Challenge or failure? Soc. 
Wk., 1958, 3, 37-42.—Treatment of mentally retarded 
children requires the understanding of his home and 
community. Such children are often social isolates 
who are often rejected even by agencies. A plea is 
made for reversal of this trend.—G. Elias, 


8668. Kephart, N. C. (Purdue U.) Visual be- 
havior of the retarded child. Amer. J. Optom., 
1958, 35, 125-133.—"Tt will be our thesis in this paper 
that the development of form perception is one of the 
major problems in dealing with retarded children." 
A comment on the importance of the development of 
visual form perception in the child, with a short re- 
view and discussion of some recent work with school 
children, using the Metropolitan Readiness Test.— 
T. Shipley. 


8669. Kirman, Brian H. (Fountain Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) The “ineducable” child. J. ment. 
Sci., 1958, 104, 167-173.—1Imbeciles have educability 
above that generally assumed; of 143 children ad- 
mitted, 14 had IQs above 50 and should have some 
schooling. Institutional placement is regarded as 
contra-indicated because it stigmatizes the child in 
later life, because formal schooling is inadequate if 
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it exists at all, and because character development 
may be inhibited —W. L. Wilkins. 


8670. Kodman, Frank, Jr., Powers, Theodore R., 
Weller, George M., & Philip, P. Philip. Pure tone 
audiometry with the mentally retarded. Except. 
Child., 1958, 24, 303-305.—Suggestions regarding 
various phases of the testing procedure and modifica- 
tions of technique in testing mentally retarded in- 
dividuals by pure tone audiometry are presented on 
the basis of clinical observations made in the process 
of examining 208 institutionalized, mentally retarded 
children and adults. Verification of pure tone results 
by other means is recommended.—B. W. Camp. 


86/1. Levinson, Boris M. Culture and mental 
retardation. Psychol. Rec., 1958, 8, 27-38.—This 
paper analyzes the cultural forces which produce 
mental retardation. A distinction is made between 
mental deficiency, causes by a maldevelopment or in- 
jury of the nervous system, and mental retardation, 
which is a cultural byproduct similar to poverty or 
delinquency. Evidence is presented to show that: 
(a) The diagnosis of mental retardation which typ- 
ically is first discovered in school, is based upon tests 
defining intelligence as being mainly a measure of 
scholastic aptitude and standardized on the theory of 
a normal distribution of intelligence, (b) The in- 
cidence of mental retardation varies, dependent upon 
the statistical orientation of the researcher, the age of 
the population, the education of the community, and 
whether the population considered is urban or rural. 
(c) The children who have been diagnosed as men- 
tally retarded, come in the majority of cases from 
deprived families, and may have inadequate physiques 
and personality disorders. (d) The key to the solu- 
tion of the problem of mental retardation lies in their 
remediation of the social and cultural forces surround- 
ing the retardate, 88 references.—S. C. Ratner. 


8672. Loewy, Herta. More about the backward 
child. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959, 138 
p. $4.75.—A guide for parents and teachers based on 
the author's experience in teaching retarded children 
at a special boarding school. Cases discussed in an 
earlier book by the same author (see 26: 4879) aré 
followed up and outlines for teaching reading, arith- 
metic, and speech according to the Herta Loewy 
Method are presented. Separate sections are devoted 
to problems of sex and delinquency in retarded chil- 
dren.—4. O. Ross. 


8673. Masland, Richard L. (Bethesda, Md.) 
The prevention of mental retardation: A survey 
of research. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 991- 
1112.—This review treats of the following topics: 
pathological studies in mental retardation, prenatal 
causes of mental retardation, problems of the prenatal 
period, postnatal causes of mental retardation, regen- 
eration of the central nervous system. 330 references. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


8674. Masland, Richard L., Sarason, Seymour 
B. & Gladwin, Thomas. Mental subnormality : 
Biological psychological, and cultural factors. 
New York: Basic Books, 1958. 442 p. $6.75.—A 
comprehensive study and analysis of the biological, 
psychological, and cultural factors in mental subnor- 
mality is presented by a psychiatrist, a psychologist, 
and a social scientist. Each presents a comprehensive 
review of his research, sponsored by the National 
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Association for Retarded Children, concerning causal 
factors in mental retardation. 303 references.—J. T, 
Suter. 

8675. Milner, Brenda. (McGill U.) Psycho- 
logical defects produced by temporal lobe excision, 
Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 244-257. 
—Wechsler IQ is not permanently affected although 
there is a deficit on verbal subtests in the left temporal 
group during the period of postoperative dysphasia, 
Unilateral epileptogenic lesions of the dominant (left) 
temporal lobe are accompanied by difficulties in verbal 
recall, with recall of nonverbal material normal, and 
lesions of the nondominant (right) temporal lobe are 
accompanied by impairment in comprehension of pic- 
tures although verbal skills are intact. Operative 


relief of seizures does not affect these defects, but ` 


accentuates them.—W. L. Wilkins. 

8676. Mittwoch, Ursula. (University Coll., Lon- 
don, England) The leucocyte count in children 
with mongolism. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 457-460. 
— While total leucocyte count showed no difference 
between mongols and controls, the neutrophil count 
was significantly higher and the lymphocyte count 
significantly lower—W’. L. Wilkins. 

8677. Moury, Marian Е. Ten year index of the 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency: July 
1947-April 1957. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
Suppl. No. 1. 55 p.—This index offers a listing of 
the materials that have been published in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency from July 1947 to 
April 1957.—V. M. Staudt. 


8678. Oliver, James N. (U. Birmingham) The 
effect of physical conditioning exercises and ac- 
tivities on the mental characteristics of education- 
ally sub-normal boys. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 
28, 155-165.—After a 10-week course of systematic 
and progressive physical conditioning, an experi- 
mental group of 19 sub-normal boys in the age range 
13-15, with an average IQ of 70, gained significantly 
over a control group in athletic achievement, fitness, 
and strength. Significant improvement in mental 
tests, especially the Terman Merrill and Goodenough 
was noted also in the group exposed to the success 
situation, Growth in confidence, perseverance, and 
cooperation was apparent as a result of ego-involve- 
ment in the various activities and the raising of the 
level of aspiration. 26 references.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


8679. Rosenblum, Sidney, & Callahan, Roger J. 
(Wayne County Training School, Detroit, Mich.) 
The performance of high-grade retarded, emotion- 
ally disturbed children on the Children's Manifest 
Anxiety Scale and Children's Anxiety Pictures. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 272-275.—The CMAS and 
the Children's Anxiety Pictures (CAP) were given 
individually using oral responses to 30 emotionally 
disturbed mental defectives. The CMAS score corre- 
lated negatively with its Lie score, negatively at the 
1% level with the CAP. The CAP, where the social 
desirability of the response was less evident, correlated 
byes vm E pu» Lie score. Girls (N = 137 
scored significan igher than boys (N = 15) on the 
CMAS.—L. B. HEAR Y | 


8680. Rudolf, G. de M. (Yatton Hall Hosp. 


Somerset, England) The effect of children’s tel- 
evision on behavior. Ment. Hlth., Lond., 1958, 17, 
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55-60.—The relationships between viewing of BBC 
Children’s Television and disciplinary infractions in 
a hospital for mentally defective children were studied. 
All incidents reported in the day and night books were 
investigated for the year preceding and the year fol- 
lowing the introduction of television programs. It 
was found that, although an improvement in behavior 
took place during the days on which TV was watched 
in the evening, an increase in the number of incidents 
of misbehavior reported reached 67.5% in boys’ 
groups and 15.6% in girls’ groups. Environmental 
conditions, such as staff changes, administrative meth- 
ods, new admissions, were not found to be responsible 
for the increases. The incidents were analyzed fur- 
ther, with the result that the highest per cent of in- 
crease occurred with aggressive incidents relating to 
other persons.—R. A. Hagin. 


8681. Sarason, Seymour B., & Gladwin, T. (Yale 
U.) Psychological and cultural problems in men- 
tal subnormality: A review of research. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 1115-1307.—This report writ- 
ten by a psychologist and an anthropologist reviews 
the following topics: the uneducated, problem-solving 
behavior in nontest situations, “the structure of in- 
tellect,” heredity and environment, cultural back- 
ground factors affecting test performance, intelligence 
and culture, the severely defective individual, the 
higher grades of mental defect, and recommendations. 
303 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


8682. Schucman, Helen. A method for measur- 
ing educability in severely retarded children: A 
preliminary study. Part ПІ. Train. sch. Bull, 
1958, 55, 2-4.—The last of 3 articles describing an 
experiment in the educability of severely mentally re- 
tarded children, this paper presents the summary, con- 
seat and the implications of the study—V. M. 
Staudt, 


8683. Stengel, E., Oldham, A. J., & Ehrenberg, 
A. S. С. Reactions of low-grade mental defectives 
to pain. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 434-438.—Ss tend 
to react as persons of normal intelligence would ex- 
cept for a stimulus which was threatening and au- 
ditory.—IW. L. Wilkins. 


8684. Tingey, A. H., Norman, R. M., Urich, H., 
& Beasley, W. H. (Burden Laboratory, Frenchay 
Hosp. Bristol England) Chemical and patholog- 
ical findings in a case of late infantile amaurotic 
family idiocy of the Batten type. J. ment. Sci., 
1958, 104, 91-102.—Notable were lowered lipid con- 
tent in the neurones and marked shrinkage of nerve 
cells with severe atrophy of the cerebral cortex.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


, 8685, Walton, D., & Begg, T. L. The effects of 
Incentives on the performance of defective im- 
beciles. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 49-55.—Previous 
results concerning the effects of goal-striving and 
encouragement on performance in male imbeciles have 
een equivocal. In the present study 48 imbeciles 
Were divided into 4 matched groups on the basis of 
their performance on a Leg Persistence Test. The 
4 Incentive conditions were “Control,” “Goal,” “Com- 
petition,” and “Encouragement.” Incentives improved 
their performance on this dull routine task whereas 
Conditions of indifference produced a deterioration. 
Ompetition and encouragement appeared to be the 
est motivators. 16 references.—C. M. Franks, 
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8686. Williams, Harold M., & Wallin, J. E. 
Wallace. Education of the severely retarded 
child: A bibliographic review. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1959. iv, 26 p. $.15. 

8687. Woodward, Katherine F., Siegel, Miriam 

., & Eustis, Marjorie J. (Lenox Hill Hosp., NYC) 


Psychiatric study of mentally retarded children оѓ! 


preschool age: Report on first and second years 
of a three-year project. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1958, 28, 376-393.—9 mentally retarded preschool 
children were studied over a period of 2 years to 
determine whether psychogenic factors are responsible 
for the retardation and whether these children can be 
helped toward an improved functioning. This com- 
bined effort of a clinic team seems to indicate that 
psychogenic factors often underlie the mental retarda- 
tion in sufficient intensity to instigate the inhibition 
in mental growth. 17 references.—R. E. Perl. 

8688. Zigler, Edward Frank. The effect of pre- 
institutional social deprivation on the performance 
of feebleminded children. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2392-2393.—A bstract. 


(See also Abstracts 7319, 7816, 8500, 8507, 8599) 
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8689. Adler, Alfred. Suicide. J. indiv. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 57-61.—Adler's views, translated and edited 
from his article (see 11: 4640), are made available in 
English as the result of increased recent attention on 
Situational, interpersonal and predisposing 
factors are briefly discussed. “Reduced to the simplest 
form, the life style of the potential suicide is char- 
acterized by the fact that he hurts others by dreaming 
himself into injuries or by administering them to 
himself."—4. R. Howard. 


8690. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
NYC) D.H. Lawrence’s “The Fox” and the psy- 
choanalytic theory on Lesbianism. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1958, 126, 488-491.—A comparatively obscure 
novelette, The Fox, by D. H. Lawrence is analyzed 
for a series of observations and between-the-lines 
allusions which are largely correct clinically. These 
observations are related to the author’s proposal of 
the oral-masochistic basis of Lesbianism on a 5-layer 
structure.—N. H. Pronko. 


8691. Bollea, G. Patologia della crisi evolutiva 
del 7-8 anni. [Pathology of developmental crises 
between 7 and 8 years.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 
29-36.— The 8th year of life is of pathogenic impor- 
tance since the child is developing the capacity for 
reflective thinking but shrinks from his new powers in 
an ambivalent attitude. Disturbances fall into 3 
groups: a syndrome of opposition and decline in 
school performance; bad habits such as masturbation, 
bed-wetting etc.; and the symptoms of tics, stuttering, 
phobias and anxiety states.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8692. Brown, Daniel G. (USAF Academy, Colo.) 
Inversion and homosexuality. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1958, 28, 424-429.—The necessity of distin- 
guishing between inversion and homosexuality is em- 
phasized. It is suggested that the term inversion be 
used to refer to the personality structure of the 
individual and not to the direction of sexual gratifica- 
tion. Inversion is more common among males. It is 
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probably based on an early and persistent identifica- 
tion-attachment to the parent of the opposite sex. 31 
references.—R. E. Perl. 

8693. Davidson, Esther A., & Solomon, Philip. 
(Harvard Medical School) "The differentiation of 
delirium tremens from impending hepatic coma. 
J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 326-333.— Clinical and lab- 
oratory differentiation is reviewed. 34 references.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


8694. Franks, Cyril M. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Alcohol, alcoholism and condition- 
ing: A review of the literature and some theoret- 
ical considerations. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 14-33. 
—Learning with and without alcohol, conditioned 
response therapy, predicting success in conditioned 
ayersion therapy, and alcoholism as a learned response 
are considered. The conditionability and the per- 
sonality of the well-established alcoholic is not neces- 
sarily the same as in his premorbid condition. Con- 
ditioning is achieved only if the drug concerned 
produces experiences meaningful to the animal, so in 
alcoholism the whole range of feelings associated with 
drinking would have to be conditioned. 230 refer- 
епсеѕ.—И/. L. Wilkins. 


8695. Freund, Kurt. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Aetiologische Theorien der Homosexualität. [Eti- 
ologic theories of homosexuality.] Psychiat. Neurol. 
med, Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 125-137.—The psy- 
chogenic and biogenic theories on the etiology of 
grossly overt, male homosexuality are reviewed and 
discussed. 104 references.—C. T. Bever. 


8696. Greenberg, Nahman H., & Rosenwald, 
Alan К. (U. Illinois) Transvestism and pruritus 
perinei. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 145-150.—A 
detailed case report serves as a basis for a review of 
the psychiatric literature as well as for the discussion 
of the assumed psychodynamic factors operative in 
such conditions.—L. А. Pennington. 


8697. Greenland, Cyril (Crichton Royal, Dum- 
fries) Suicide: Threatened and attempted. Ment. 
Hith., Lond., 1958, 17, 44-50.—Since the annual 
number of suicides in England and Wales exceeds the 
number of traffic deaths, the problem merits consid- 
eration from social, psychological, and legal view- 
points. The author's studies of penal action follow- 
ing attempted suicide have shown it to be futile in 
preventing further attempts or in aiding in rehabilita- 
tion. Suicide is seen as a desperate bid to regain 
contact with society. Since emotional deprivation in 
childhood and social isolation in adult life are closely 
related to suicide, the author feels that these problems, 
rather than legal measures, are urgent in prevention. 
—R. A. Hagin. 


8698. Greenwald, Harold. The call girl: A social . 


and psychoanalytic study. Psychoanalysis, 1958, 
6, 20-44.—Call girls are expensive, independently 
operating prostitutes. 10 were interviewed by 3 call 
girls trained by the author. 10 more were inter- 
viewed by the author himself. In no case were the 
parents of the call girl well adjusted maritally. Dis- 
cipline was uneven. Neglect and rejection were 
typical. The call girls were excessively anxious, had 
a confused self-image, were unable to relate well 
interpersonally, had very few real interests, were 
lonely, and lacked emotional control. All the girls 
had intense feelings of isolation and worthlessness. 
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None of these girls attempted to explain her choice 
of occupation in terms of desperate economic need. 
The call girl had to demonstrate her feminine attrac- 
tiveness thru her occupation.—D. Prager. 

8699. Harrington, Molly, & Hassan, Janet W. M. 
Depression in girls during latency. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1958, 31, 43-50.—"'This is a study of seven 
girls aged eight to eleven years who were found to be 
suffering from depression. The ego weakness and 
self-depreciation present in all cases were found to be 
of the greatest significance. An attempt has been 
made to relate such ego weakness and self-deprecia- 
tion to faults in early identifications. A splitting of 
the function of mothering in the first two years of 
life has hindered the formation of strong feminine 
identification. Such weakness in ego structure has 
been related to problems in therapy."—C. L. Winder. 

8700. Jackson, Don D. Guilt and the control 
of pleasure in schizoid personalities. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1958, 31, 124-130.—“The concept presented 
is built around the theme that it becomes increasingly 
important to the individual from infancy onward to 
determine the nature of his relationships. The 
schizoid individual is handicapped in such efforts by 
his relationship to his mother who is controlling, but 
who must not be regarded as controlling. The child 
must therefore develop covert means of handling 
pleasurable or assertive activity and masturbation 
becomes an especially meaningful situation because: 
(1) Pleasure is obtained from one’s own body but 
guilt feelings make restitution for the assertiveness 
or defiance involved. (2) The secretive, bad be- 
haviour provides a frame for phantasies that labels 
them as only phantasies. Disgust cloaks any connec- 
tions with real wishes and guilt washes over any 
notions of assertiveness or mastery, (3) Although 
masturbation can be an attempt at mastery, at ego 
growth via a differentiation of one’s self from them, 
it leads to a fear of abandonment and a wish for out- 
side control. Whether there is an appeal to God or 
one’s better nature, a new cycle will be set in motion 
and a new attempt to determine the nature of one’s 
relationships."—C. L. Winder. 

8701. Jackson, Joan K. (U. Washington School 
of Medicine) Types of drinking patterns of male 
alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 269- 
302.—Empirical validity of alcoholic types, as deter- 
mined by the Jellinek Drinking History Questionnaire, 
was studied with several samples, with differences 
being found between solitary and sociable drinkers, 
belligerent and nonbelligerent drinkers in such areas 
as duration of alcoholism, attempts to control drinking 
and feelings of discouragement about it, and disturb- 
ances in social relationships. —W. L. Wilkins. 

8702. Kanner, L. The specificity of early in- 
fantile autism. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 108- 
113.—Characteristic symptoms of early infantile 
autism (in the United States seen as the earliest form 
of schizophrenia, in Europe as a psychopathological 
syndrome): inability to relate to people and situa- 
tions, obsessive desire for sameness, fascination for 
objects, disorders of speech. Infantile autism has a 
tight to specificity. Emotional block due to faulty 
parent-child relationship has been the usual assump- 
tion. However, this specific syndrome must be made 


the starting point of future undiluted rch.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. ex е 
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8703. Keller, Mark, & Efron, Vera. (Yale U.) 
The rate of alcoholism in the USA, 1954-1956. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 316-319.—Compar- 
ing 1953 with 1956 the increase in rate of alcoholism 
for men was up 7.796 and for women 8.3%—this does 
not support the notion that there is a current accel- 
erated increase in alcoholism in women.—W,. L. 
Wilkins. 

8704. Kingham, Richard J. (Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hosp., Pa.) Alcoholism and the reinforcement 
theory of learning. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 
19, 320-330.—The use of alcohol in reducing a dis- 
turbance of psychological homeostasis, involves desire 
to escape reality as part of a cycloid personality pat- 
tern, a blitz (extremely rapid) drinking pattern 
typical of the family from which the S comes, and a 
learning paradigm of drive-cue-response-reinforce- 
ment enacted specifically to reduce the homeostatic 
balance.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8705. Lacombe, Pierre. A special mechanism of 
pathological weeping. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 
246-251.—A case is presented in which the patient’s 
pathological weeping had expressed her desire to be 
liquefied, washed away, into the maternal skin. Until 
entering analysis, she had not allowed herself to give 
in to this desire, and therefore her liquefaction could 
only take place externally, through the tears which 
also expressed her desolation over her separation from 
her mother.—L. N. Solomon. 


8706. Lolli, Giorgio; Golder, Grace M., Serianni, 
Emidio; Bonfiglia, Giovanni, & Balboni, Claudia. 
(Yale U.) Choice of alcoholic beverage among 
178 alcoholics in Italy. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1958, 19, 303-308—Of 178 hospitalized alcoholics 
only 3% were married and living with spouses. An 
overwhelming majority preferred wine as a drink.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

8707. Maxwell, Milton A., Lemere, Frederick, & 
O'Hollaren, Paul. (Shadel Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) 
Changing characteristics of private-hospital al- 
coholic patients. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 
309-315.—Analysis of trends for 7828 patients from 
1935 to 1955 shows a larger proportion of females; 
for both men and women there was an increase in 
the proportion of patients from Protestant religious 
backgrounds and in those coming from communities 
of less than 100,000. For men the increases were 
Shown among Catholics, farmers, married men, and 
men ages 50-69—but the biggest change was in the 
increase in proportions of отеп. —И/. L. Wilkins. 


8/08. Pfeffer, Arnold Z. (New York U.-Bellevue 
Medical Center) Alcoholism. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1958, 98 p.—the definition, management, 
and psychology of alcoholism, especially from the 
Standpoint of industrial medicine, leads to considera- 
tion of the treatment through clinics, individual ther- 
apists, and industrial programs, which are reviewed 
for efficacy and as models.—IV. L. Wilkins. 

8709. Phillips, E. Lakin. Contributions to a 
learning theory account of childhood autism. J. 
Psychol, 1957, 43, 117-124.— This is an attempt to 
tie in autism (fantasy preoccupation) with learning 
and conflict theory principles. The author both re- 
Views a number of articles on the general subject, and 
Presents data on autistic children in comparison with 
Normal and less disturbed ones. He cites a predom- 
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inance of first-born males. The difficulties he feels 
are not biologically determined and are maturational 
only in that the child cannot be autistic before he 
becomes old enough to engage in abstractions. Learn- 
ing theory explanation may spring from Miller’s 
approach-avoidance conflict theory, using the observa- 
tion that the autistic child learns over-assertiveness 
to the point where he is always trying something that 
is overwhelmingly set against him, so he has excess 
rather than a deficiency of motivation.—R. W. Hus-_ 
band. 

8710. Proctor, James T. (U. North Carolina 
School of Medicine) Hysteria in childhood. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 394-407.—Some possible 
explanations are given for the relatively high in- 
cidence of hysteria among both child and adult psychi- 
atric patients of North Carolina. In the discussion, 
Dr. Henry I. Schneer asks for further exploration of 
the influence of the Bible Belt subculture on the in- 
cidence of childhood hysteria. 68 references.—R. E. 
Perl. 


8711. Sandler, Joseph; de Monchaux, Cecily, & 
Dixon, James J. Patterns of anxiety: The corre- 
lates of social anxieties. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1958, 31, 24-314 group factors associated with a 
general social anxiety factor are: (a) social timidity; 
fear of loss of control, especially bodily control; fear 
of exhibitionism; and fear of revealing inferiority. 
The group factors and correlates appear to be a con- 
tinuum of critical stimulus situations ranging from 
within the self to external others.—C. L. Winder, 


8712. Schmitz, B., & Green, A. Le deuil mania- 
que. [Manic mourning.] Evolut. psychiat., 1958, 
No. 1. 105-121—The dearth of cases of manic 
mourning is cited, including a resumé of research 
findings. This is followed by a complete case history 
of a woman patient still undergoing therapy. The 
case is complicated because hereditary factors may be 
involved, since the parents were first cousins. In 
addition, throughout the discussion psychoanalytic 
aspects of parental attachments are stressed. The 
variety of symptoms is bewildering and it is admitted 
that possible interpretations are many. 12-item bibli- 
ography.—L. A. Ostlund. 


8713. Shugart, George. Anxiety in siblings upon 
separation. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 30-36.—When a 
child is hospitalized for psychiatric care the remaining 
children in the home are apt to feel both fearful and 
guilty. They may fear that they too may be taken 
away, and they may feel that their desiring harm to 
the disturbing child had brought about his institution- 
alization.—G. Elias. 

8714. Szasz, Thomas S. The role of the counter- 
phobic mechanism in addiction. J. Amer. Psycho- 
anal. Ass., 1958, 6, 309-325.— The addiction some- 
times represents a re-enactment of a danger situation 
such as fear of instinct, fear of helplessness, or fear of 
bodily damage in pregnancy. The ego deliberately 
exposes itself to the danger situation in the hope of 
achieving mastery. Interference with the addiction 
exposes the ego more directly to the underlying 
phobic, hypochondriacal and paranoid anxieties.— 
D. Prager. 

8715. van Krevelen, D. Arn. Zur Problematik 
des Autismus. [Concerning the problem of autism.] 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 87-93. 
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—The literature in connection with Kanner's infantile 
autism is reviewed in detail, and the various points of 
view on this subject are compared and contrasted. 3 
hypotheses are found to be related to the diagnosis of 
autism: (a) normal intelligence of the child, although 
he is unable to use it because of the disturbance; (b) 
disturbance of the affective life, resulting in difficulty 
in forming interpersonal relationships. (this dis- 
turbance is basically "curable"); (c) the conse- 
quences of emotional neglect can be handled by ex- 
clusion of the mother in raising the child, and by 
providing a warm and loving mother-substitute 
(nurse), who will minister to the child’s physical and 
emotional needs at all times.—E. Schwerin. 

8716. Victor, Maurice, & Hope, Justin M. (Har- 
vard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) The phenom- 
enon of auditory hallucinations in chronic al- 
coholism. J. neru. ment. Dis. 1958, 126, 451—481. 
—In a critical evaluation of the status of alcoholic 
hallucinosis, the methods used in the study are first 
described, after which observations on alcoholic pa- 
tients and illustrative cases are presented. A theory 
is then offered to explain the data. 30 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

8717. Wilson, Helen Elizabeth. Overt and fan- 
tasied hostility as a function of channels of ex- 
pression. Dissertation Abstr., 19, 1440-1441.—Ab- 
stract. 

8718. Zulliger, Hans. Uber den Kastrations- 
komplex und den Penisneid bei normalen Kindern. 
[On the castration complex and penis envy in normal 
children.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 199-210.—At- 
tention to the everyday conversations of children 
suffices to reveal the presence of castration anxiety 
and penis envy in normal boys and girls. Accom- 
panied with the writer's examples.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstracts 7240, 7433, 7985, 8022, 8086, 
н) 8331, 8339, 8368, 8372, 8385, 8399, 8745, 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


8719. Ahrens, Rolf. (Göttingen, Herzberger 
Landstr. 70) Zur Bedeutung der Psychologie für 
das Aphasieproblem. [The importance of psychol- 
ogy for the problem of aphasia.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol. 1958, 5, 31-44.— Essential stimulations on 
aphasia research are traced back to association-, de- 
velopmental, Ganzheits-, and Gestalt-psychology. If 
one omits the danger of looking at aphasia simply as 
a defective normal function, a mutual exchange of 
thoughts between normal psychology and aphasia re- 
search will be fruitful for both parts—W, J. Koppitz. 

8720. Glauber, I. Peter. Freud's contributions 
on stuttering: Their relation to some current in- 
sights. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 326-347. 
—Stutterers project upon the oral apparatus the 
instinctual conflicts of the anal zone. As a result of 
the emphasis upon the pregenital nature of the stutter- 
ing conversion, the significant role of the oedipal 
conflict as a constant dynamic factor in maintaining 
the regression and the symptom has perhaps not been 
assigned its proper weight. Freud’s case report of 
Frau Emmy von N. abounds in uniquely rich clinical 
observations on stuttering.—J. Prager. 


8721. Holliday, Audrey Rose. An empirical in- 
vestigation of the personality characteristics and 
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attitudes of the parents of children who stutter, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 569—570.— Abstract. 

8722. Jackson, Lydia. Non-speaking children: 
Seven years later. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 
92-103.—3 of 9 children were contacted subsequent to 
the initial period of treatment. The development of 
2 was such that they made effective adjustments, 
These were symbiotic as distinguished from autistic 
cases, The third child was more autistic and made 
less progress, Language and school progress are dis- 
cussed in some detail. General recommendations re- 
garding treatment and education of such children are 
made.—C. L. Winder. 

8723. Keisman, Ira B. Stuttering and anal fixa- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1820-1821.— 
Abstract. 

8724. Longerich, Mary Coates. Manual for the 
aphasia patient. New York: Macmillan, 1958, 277 
p. $4.75—A manual for use with aphasia patients, 
it contains specific suggestions for the family to help 
the aphasic, together with detailed information for 
the therapist in planning aphasia therapy, preparing 
the muscles for speech, helping with individual 
sounds, etc. 68 drills for receptive aphasia and 55 
drills for expressive aphasia are included—L. N. 
Solomon. 

8725. Wyatt, Gertrud І. Mother-child relation- 
ship and stuttering in children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 881-882.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 8042, 8918, 8936) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


8726. Balogh, Joseph K. (Bowling Green State 
U.) Juvenile delinquency proneness: A study of 
predictive factors involved in delinquent phenom- 
ena. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1958, 48, 615-618.—A 
critical appraisal of the Kvaraceus Proneness Scale is 
presented, and then followed by a summary of the 
author's findings by item analysis with much larger 
samplings than those used by Kvaraceus. "Generally, 
the overall results of this report tend to corroborate 
the Kvaraceus study, however, with some refined sta- 
tistical exceptions," one of which has to do with grade 
placement being more closely associated with prone- 
ness than the factor of age—L. A. Pennington. 

8727. Caditz, Sylvan Bernard. The effect of a 
training school experience on delinquent boys as 
measured by objective personality tests. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 1812-1813.—Abstract. 

8728. Clinard, Marshall B., & Wade, Andrew L. 
( U. Wisconsin) Toward the delineation of vandal- 
ism as a sub-type in juvenile delinquency. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1958, 48, 493-499—A plea is made, 
as well as illustrated by data, for more research 
focused on types of delinquent acts thereby providing 
a “fuller understanding of the act itself and the kind 
of juvenile who predominately commits this type of 
offense. .. . Vandalism [can be] seen as 1 expression 
of the frustration felt by teen-age boys in their at- 
tempts to achieve autonomy and a satisfying self- 
conception in a culture where the adolescent’s role 
and status lack a normative structure."—L. 4. Pen- 
nington. 

8729. Eglash, Albert. (Wisconsin State Coll.) 
Creative restitution: A broader meaning for an 
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old term. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1958, 48, 619-622. 
—The thesis is developed that restitution, as dif- 
ferentiated from reparations or indemnity, is psycho- 
logically sound by virtue of the constructive, creative, 
perpetuating, and socializing aspects. Its use in the 
courts and in the management and rehabilitation of 
delinquents is illustrated by case report.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

8730. Fitzhugh, Kathleen B. Yielding behavior 
of delinquent and non-delinquent adolescents. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1108.—Abstract. 


8731. Frum, Harold S. Adult criminal offense 
trends following juvenile delinquency. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1958, 49, 29-49.—Study in 1952 of 
319 official criminal histories of recidivists in Indiana 
prisons emphasized the “importance of juvenile de- 
linquency as a forerunner of persistent adult crime.” 
Analyses of the sequences led to the portrayal of 4 
relatively common patterns, each of which is de- 
scribed. A plea is made for more detailed case re- 
ports by which additional trends may be deciphered. 
Such an approach could then provide information 
helpful at the preventive and corrective levels—L. A. 
Pennington. 


8732. Gaddis, Thomas E. Birdman of Alcatraz; 
The story of Robert Stroud. New York: Signet 
Books, 1958. 253 p. $.50.—The story of a man who 
has been in federal prisons since 1909 and who has 
lived in a solitary cell since 1916. He was originally 
imprisoned for slaying a man, and while serving his 
sentence, he killed a prison guard. This is an account 
of prison life and one man's attempt to overcome 
environmental and psychological handicaps. Having 
a third grade education, Stroud, by painstaking study 
and scientific effort, became an authority on birds and 
PD a definitive book on their diseases.—H. M. 

ohen. 


‚8733. Gibbs, D. N. (New Zealand Defense Scien- 
tiic Corps) Mental abnormality and military de- 
linquency. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 174-178.— Mental 
abnormality does not necessarily lead to delinquency, 
but better screening at the recruit level could help 
identify potential problems.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


8734. Glueck, Eleanor T. (Harvard U.) Body 
build in the prediction of delinquency. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1958, 48, 577-579.—"How, if at all, 
does the newly established dimension of physique type 
in the patterning of delinquency modify the construc- 
tion of and enhance the usefulness of the screening 
devices for identifying potential delinquents, espe- 
cially of the Social Prediction Table?" It is decided 
that there is no "special need" thus far to incorporate 
the data from somatotype studies into the prediction 
tables. “However, this additional knowledge should 
help to diversify prophylactic and therapeutic efforts 
їп accordance with the special vulnerabilities of the 
physique type."—L. 4. Pennington. З 


8735. Glueck, Sheldon. (Ed.) The problem of 
delinquency, Boston, Mass. : Houghton-Miffiin, 1959. 
xvi, 1183 p. $10.50.—Designed to present multiple 
forces and factors in delinquency, this extensive 
Source book offers 134 previously published papers by 
10 contributors plus editor's notes and 50 court de- 
cisions, ^A set of materials that is eclectic and far- 
Tanging in respect to the causes of delinquency, its 
treatment and prevention, and at the same time takes 
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account of the legal problems inherent in society's 
efforts to cope with its maladjusted youngsters.”— 
H. P. David. 

8736. Goulding, Arnold Victor. Parolee con- 
formity to social standards: Overt acceptance of 
the regulations of the parole board by parolees 
from a maximum security prison as measured by 
the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2171.—Abstract. 

8737. Grusky, Oscar. Treatment goals and or- 
ganizational behavior: A study of an experimental 
prison camp. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 587-588. 
—Abstract. 


8738. Hyatt, Isadore. Apperceptive values and 
adjustments differentiating delinquents and non- 
delinquents. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 362.— 
Abstract. 


8739. Jackson, Karma Rae, & Clark, Selby G. 
(Brigham Young U.) Thefts among college stu- 
dents. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 557-562—A 
comparison of 120 students apprehended for theft 
with a normal control group indicates that the theft 
students have equal academic ability, are academically 
underachievers, have greater tendencies toward per- 
sonal maladjustment, tend to come from larger com- 
munities, and are much more likely to be male than 
female.—G. S. Speer. 


8740. Kerns, Robert DeNeille. Changes in con- 
cept of self and others as a function of incarcera- 
tion in a correctional institution. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1959, 19, 2171-2172.—Abstract. 


8741. Kivisto, Paul. (Atascadero State Hosp., 
Calif.) Treatment of sex offenders in California. 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 78-80.—A discussion of 
the psychodynamics of sex offenders and the thera- 
peutic program provided at the Atascadero State Hos- 
pital for correcting their emotional problems —M, А. 
Seidenfeld. 


8742. Morello, Michael A study of the adjus- 
tive behavior of prison inmates to incarceration. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2149.—A bstract. 


8743. Müller-Küppers, M. Ueber einen kind- 
lichen Totschlag. [A case of manslaughter in a 
child] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 
7, 81-87.— Cases of manslaughter in children are rare 
in Germany. A case history, psychiatric, psycho- 
logical, and medical evaluation of a 12-8-year-old boy 
is presented in detail. He killed a handicapped, eld- 
erly woman in a fit of rage with an iron, ostensibly 
because she had accused him of stealing some small 
change from her. The boy was studied in an in- 
patient setting for 8 weeks. He was a youngster with 
a “dissociated developmental profile" whose prognosis 
for protracted in-patient treatment seemed favorable. 
—E. Schwerin. 

8744. Papanek, Ernst. (Wiltwyck School for 
Boys,N. Y.) Re-education and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquents. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 
269-296.—The executive director of Wiltwyck dis- 
cusses that school’s program for the treatment of 
delinquent boys 8-12 yr. of age. The concepts of 
“consequences, permissiveness, and responsibility” are 
discussed with special reference to the treatment pro- 
gram. Emphasis is placed upon functional democracy 
rather than a self-government deception. Trends and 
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results of this milieu therapy are presented and dis- 
cussed.—L. N. Solomon. 


8745. Pittman, David J., & Gordon, C. Wayne. 
(U. Rochester) Criminal careers of the chronic 
police case inebriate. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 
19, 255-268.—Arrest. records of 187 men selected 
from those serving 30-day sentences for public in- 
toxication suggests a biphasic criminal career for 
many: an early pattern of arrest for offenses other 
than intoxication and after 35 a pattern of arrest for 
intoxication only. Many can be considered institu- 
tionalized offenders, with the penal institution playing 
а functional role which meets some need—W, L. 
Wilkins. 


8746. Rose, Gordon. Trends in the develop- 
ment of criminology in Britain. Brit. J, Sociol., 
1958, 9, 53-65.—There is an increasing tendency to- 
wards particularization in British criminology, to- 
wards the study of specific problems of importance as 
against the large exploratory study. Thus, crimi- 
nology has reached enough maturity to become an 
accepted academic discipline among the social sci- 
ences.—R, M. Frumkin. 


8747. Schumann, Werner. Ueber Voraussage- 
möglichkeiten hinsichtlich der Jugendkriminalität 
und Jugendverwahrlosung nach Sheldon und 
Eleanor Glueck. [Concerning the possibilities of 
prediction of juvenile criminality and juvenile de- 
linquency according to Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. | 
Prax, Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 33- 
40.—The first part of the article presents a detailed 
summary and recapitulation of" statistical data of the 
book, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, by Sheldon 
and Glueck. The second part is a critical review of 
the findings with particular reference to the statistical 
prediction tables. The final summary deals with a 
critique of the book’s general assumptions.—E, 
Schwerin, 


8748, Stutte, Н. Paranoide Haftpsychosen 
(Verfolgungs, — Unschulds, — Gréssenwahn) bei 
jugendlichen Mérdern. [Psychoses in adolescent 
prisoners—persecutory, innocence and grandiose no- 
tions.] Z, Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 80-89.—Two 
prisoners showed megalomanic phantasies and absurd 
delusions of a sensational character. A belief in their 
own innocence and the wish for freedom were pri- 
mary in the clinical picture. Constitutional factors 
evidenced in organic lesions and disorders of char- 
acter were evaluated. Though the clinical picture is 
similar to that of psychosis in adult prisoners, patho- 
logical factors in maturation must be assumed for an 
understanding of content of the same psychosis in 
adolescents.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8/49. von Hentig, Hans. Zur Psychologie der 
Einzeldelikte: III. Der Betrug. [Psychology of 
single crimes: ПІ. Fraud.] Tubingen, Germany : 
Ј.С. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. ix, 221 p. DM 
18.50.—The diversity of imposters and swindlers as 
well as their victims is characterized with an abun- 
dance of examples from antiquity to modern times. 
(See 29: 1218.) —W. J. Koppits. 

8750. Weeks, H. Ashley (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
Youthful offenders at Highfields: An evaluation 
of the effects of the short-term treatment of de- 
linquent boys. Ann Arbor: Univer. Michigan Press, 
1958. xxiii, 208 p. $6.00.—A report on a study of 
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a short-term treatment program for youthful off 
ers. The rehabilitative program emphasized g 
group interaction, a form of group therapy, at Hig 
fields, a small specialized facility. Highfields’ bo 
had a much higher success rate than boys from 
Annandale Reformatory, although there were no si 
nificant changes during the study in either attitudes” 
or personality structure, as measured by rating scales, 
There are 4 chapters discussing the aim, philosophy 
of treatment, factors related to success, and the fur- 
ther applicability of the Highfields type facility. The 
contributing writers are: W. J. Warner, G. H, 
Shaw, К. L. Jenkins, and W. Reckless.—H. M. 
Cohen. 
8751. Weston, Donald Leslie. Motor activity - 
and depression in juvenile delinquents. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 2391-2392.—Abstract. 
8752. Zemans, Eugene, & Cavan, Ruth Shonle. 
Marital relationships of prisoners. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1958, 49, 50-57.—Surveys in 1951 and 1956 _ 
by the questionnaire method provide the data whereby 
the authors characterize the prison’s use of a prison- 
er's marital status as an aid in his rehabilitation, 
Visiting procedures, home leaves, help for the offend-  — 
er's family, and other issues are discussed from the t 
viewpoint of the prison administrators" replies to the — 
questionnaires—L. А, Pennington, 


(See also Abstracts 8343, 8379, 8380) 
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8753. Adler, Alexandra. (Chm.) Symposium on — 
Adlerian concepts of schizophrenia. J. indiv, Psy- 
chol., 1958, 14, 73-78.—Abstracts of papers presented. 
The participants and their topics include: Alexandra 
Adler, “Modern Drug Treatment During Psycho- 
therapy of Schizophrenia”; Peter Berner and Walter 
Spiel, “A Special Group of Autistic Delinquents”; 
Joshua Bierer, “The Specific Contribution of Individ- 
ual Psychology to the Treatment of Schizophrenia"; 
Helene Papanek, "The Borderline Schizophrenic in 
Group Psychotherapy”; A Spencer Paterson, “The 
Psychopathology of Schizophrenia with Special Ref- — 
erence to the Concepts of Alfred Adler"; Herbert 
Schaffer, “Body Image and Life Style in Schizo- 
phrenia” ; Kurt Weinmann, “The Problem of Related- 
ness in Schizophrenia," Discussants include Lauretta 
Bender and Paul H. Hoch. Hans Hoff's summary 
concludes with: "The various papers of this sym- — 
Symposium have shown how Adler's thoughts—to- 
gether with the modern advances of psychiatry im | 
pharmacotherapy, individual psychotherapy and group 
therapy, and with recent findings regarding the funda- 
mentally important relations of body image and life 
style to schizophrenic symptoms—have contributed ~ 
саса rà the solution of the problem of schizo- i 
pnrenia, and are opening new ways for the future.”— 
А. К. Howard. отете 1 

8754. Adler, Kurt A. Life style in schizo- Ў 
phrenia. J. indiv. Psychol., 1958, 14, 68-72.—“The — 
special quality of the life style... is always a rela- — 
tively greater feeling of inferiority.” As a result, the 
fictional goal may become greater and its realization 
even more difficult. Left with his fictional goal, 
which he then takes literally, the individual maintains 


this goal via his Symptoms. Suggestions for theraps il 
are cited.—4. R. Howard. oe j 
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8755. Anderson, Wayne Perry. А factorial 
study of psychosis and perceptual defense. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1441.—A bstract. 


8756. Apter, Nathaniel S. (109 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 2, Ill.) Bilateral adrenalectomy in chronic 
schizophrenic patients: 6 years after. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 115, 55-59.—6 bilaterally adrenalec- 
tomized, chronic schizophrenic patients were studied 
in a 6-year follow-up study the results of which do 
not support the hypothesis that adrenocortical activity 
is a significant causal factor in.some schizophrenics.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


8757. Ashman, George Riley. Probability dis- 
crimination and binary choice learning strategies 
in schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2393-2394.—A bstract. 


8758. Barahal, Hyman S. A psychoanalytic ap- 
proach to schizophrenic anxiety. Psychiat. Quart., 
1958, 32, 85-93.—It is better to consider schizo- 
phrenia as a defensive maneuver rather than a disease 
entity and to consider that it thus differs from psycho- 
neurosis in degree rather than in kind. Dynamically 
oriented psychotherapy is possible in schizophrenia, 
but only with an understanding of the dynamic forces 
that are at play.—D. Prager. 

8759. Baxter, Loran Francis. An investigation 
of the usefulness of self-concept theory in explain- 
ing some aspects of the results of chlorpromazine 
treatment of schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 565-566.—Abstract. 


8760. Becker, Joseph. An analysis of manic-de- 
pressive character in terms of achievement and 
conformity. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1442.— 
Abstract. 


8761. Bender, Lauretta, Genesis in schizo- 

phrenia during childhood. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 
25, 101-107.—Schizophrenia in childhood is neither 
rare, nor prognostically unfavorable, nor is it synony- 
mous with psychosis. Choice of reaction formation 
depends on degree of severity and the bio-social-in- 
tellectual-personality factors involved. 5 factors ac- 
count for the variety of clinical pictures (multiplicity 
of constitution or inheritance, severity of process, 
maturational factors, defensive responses, embryonic 
plasticity). No childhood schizophrenia can occur 
without an inherited genetic factor, but often a fac- 
tor of physiological crisis must be added to it. A 
classification is presented based on type of defensive 
reaction: pseudodefective, pseudoneurotic, pseudo- 
psychopathic.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
. 8762, Böszörményi, Z., & Szára, St. (Central 
State Inst. of Nervous & Mental Diseases, Budapest, 
Hungary) Dimethyltryptamine experiments with 
psychotics. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 445-453.—DMT 
effect is similar to LSD effect in that most Ss de- 
velop only illusions. Other common features are 
partly empty euphoria, forced laughing, weakness of 
ven centration; over-estimation of time.—W. L. Wil- 
ins, 

8763. Bour, P. Schizophrénie et dissociation 
familiale. [Schizophrenia and family dissociation. ] 
Evolut. psychiat., 1958, No. 1. 85-104.—A complete 
account of schizophrenia provoked by family problems 
is detailed. Included is the case history and the out- 
break of symptoms as well as the physiological and 
Psychoanalytic therapy. The case is considered a 
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clear and valuable illustration of the manifestations of 
pathological symptoms concomitant with family es- 
trangement. The article concludes on a positive note 
of slow but steady amelioration, though further super- 
vision seems necessary.—L. A. Ostlund, 

8764. Brady, John Paul. (Inst. of Living, Hart- 
ford, Conn.) Language in schizophrenia: Review 
of several approaches to the problem. Amer, J. 
Psychother., 1958, 12, 473-487.—A selective survey of 
the literature on language in schizophrenia traces his- 
torically 3 major frames of reference utilized in ap- 
proaching this phenomenon: language in schizo- 
phrenia in terms of its content, the interpersonal 
situation, and communication theory. 34 references. 
—L. №. Solomon. 

8765. Buscaino, G. A., & Stefanachi, L. Urinary 
excretion of 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid in psy- 
chotic and normal subjects. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1958, 80, 78-85.—‘‘Since the terminal prod- 
uct of the metabolism of serotonin excreted in the 
urine is 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid, we have under- 
taken a study of the daily excretion of 5-HIAA in 
schizophrenic patients and nonschizophrenic Ss in 
order to see whether such data would give any in- 
dication of an altered metabolism of serotonin in 
schizophrenia,” Using several hundred Ss in each 
group, the authors report that the results do not sup- 
port the hypothetical existence of a primary disturb- 
ance of systemic serotonin metabolism in schizo- 
phrenia. “The abnormalities. found in some acute 
schizophrenics, especially the catatonics, are regarded 
as added evidence for an enzymatic disorder affecting 
the general metabolism of biological amines in the 
early stages of schizophrenia." 26 references—L. A. 
Pennington. 

8766. Cameron, K. A group of twenty-five psy- 
chotic children. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 117— 
122.—Family background showed definite degree of 
personality abnormality and psychiatric ill health in 
mothers of schizophrenic children. Training meth- 
ods were rigid, restrictive, punitive, cold, and im- 
personal, with a premature and overstimulating edu- 
cational drive. Only 4 of 25 children had been nor- 
mally delivered. Behavior anomalies were reported 
from the age of 8 months. In half the cases a trau- 
matic incident was related to the final illness which 
appeared at age 2-4 years. The schizophrenic process 
may develop over the whole intelligence range and in 
cases suffering from organic brain damage.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

8767. Conason, Emil G, & Ryberg, Percy E. 
(Falkirk Hosp., Central Valley, N.Y.) Toward an 
integrated theory of schizophrenia. J. теш. Sci., 
1958, 104, 372-376.—The homeostatic mechanisms 
which operate to maintain sanity in the normal mind 
are blocked in the psychotic by immuno-allergic brain 
tissue alterations. 24 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

8768. Dahl, Robert. Breakdown. New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill 1959. 288 p. $3.95.—The personal 
story of a. manic-depressive patient and his two hos- 
pitalizations told in narrative form. "Many others 
before Dahl have written of their experiences during 
and after a mental illness. .. . Dahl . . . restricts his 
observations and interpretations to those appropriate 
for a layman and thus presents his illness from a 
special angle useful to the lay and professional reader 
alike” (from the Foreword).—H. P. David. 
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8769. Delgado, Honorio. El problema de la de- 
lusión esquizofrenica. [The problem of schizo- 
phrenic delusion.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1958, 
21, 1-11—A study of delusions in 140 paranoid 
schizophrenics, The author suggests such delusions 
are, for the most part, of endogenous origin. 19 ref- 
erences,—R. M. Frumkin, 


8770. Diamond, M. David. (Riverside Hosp., 
NYC) Role-taking ability and schizophrenia. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 321-324.— To measure role- 
taking capacity Ss were given 3 descriptions rep- 
resenting an extrapunitive, an impunitive, and an 
intropunitive personality. They were then instructed 
to select the multiple-choice P-F response which fit 
each person, The ability of 30 male schizophrenics 
and 30 male drug addicts of similar age, education, 
socioeconomic status, race, and intelligence was com- 
pared. The addicts made significantly more “correct” 
responses for the extrapunitive and intropunitive per- 
sonalities than the schizophrenics—L. B. Heathers. 


8/71. Evrard, A. La schizophrénie infantile. 
[Childhood schizophrenia.] 2. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 
25, 97-100.—The more critical the psychiatrist, the 
more frequent the finding of characteristics of adult 
schizophrenia in the child. 2 cases of this rare dis- 
ease in children of 6 and 8 years are discussed.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


8772. Fabing, Howard D. Biochemistry and 
schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci. 1958, 104, 573-588.— 
Review of recent experimental results leads to the 
hope that a breakthrough in the biochemistry of this 
illness may occur shortly. 49 references.—]//. L. 
Wilkins. 

8773. Fagan, Margaret Joen. Perceptions of 
self and of normality in schizophrenics. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 19, 170-171.—A bstract. 


8774. Farina, Amerigo. Patterns of role domi- 
nance and conflict in the interaction of parents of 
schizophrenic patients. Disseration Abstr., 1958, 
19, 568,—Abstract. 


8775. Ferguson, R. S. (St. Nicholas Hosp., New- 
castle upon Tyne, England) Secondary acute lethal 
catatonia. J. ment. Sci. 1958, 194, 439—444.—A 
single case illustrates the onset of acute catatonia fol- 
lowing middle lobe pneumonia, 19 references.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 


8776. Fish, F. J. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) A 
clinical investigation of chronic schizophrenia. J. 
ment, Sci, 1958, 104, 34-54.—Classified under the 
Kleist-Leonhard system were 105 of 107 female 
schizophrenics, Although the system is complicated 
it is regarded as worth the effort in order to help 
diagnosis and research on the problem of schizo- 
phrenia.—W, L. Wilkins. 


8777. Freedman, Alfred M., & Ginsberg, Victor. 
(New York State U., Coll. Medicine) Exchange 
transfusions in schizophrenic patients. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 294-301.—Ss for this study 
were one 5ló-year-old autistic child and 3 adult 
schizophrenics. Exchange transfusions over a period 
of 1-3 hours permitted the removal of 54-63% of the 
blood of these patients and its replacement with the 
blood of “normal” Ss. There was a possible slight 
improvement lasting a few days in the child patient 
but no change in the mental condition of the 3 adults. 
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‘The humoral theory of schizophrenia is questioned.— 
N. Н. Pronko, 

8778. Frohman, С. E., Goodman, Morris; Luby, 
E. D., Beckett, P. G. S., & Senf, R. Ceruloplasmin, 
transferrin, and tryptophan in schizophrenia. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 730-734.— 
Thorough, biochemical study of copper and cerulo- 
plasmin levels in normal and schizophrenic Ss "gave 
no indication that these substances are altered quan- 
titatively in schizophrenia. . . . It remains to be shown 
whether or not qualitative differences exist in this 
disease.” The authors stress the importance of rigid 
diet control in experiments in this area. 15 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 

8779. Gjessing, L., Bernhardsen, A., & Frøshaug, 
H. (Dikemark Mental Hosp., Asker, Norway) In- 
vestigation of amino acids in a periodic catatonic 
patient. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 188-200.—25 amino 
acids were investigated daily for 3 months in a single 
female patient. Variations in arginine, glutamine, 
and glutamic acid are found, and thyroxine compen- 
sates the condition, probably by activating autonomic 
centers in the hypothalamus.—W. L. Wilkins. 

8780. Grosz, Hanus J., & Miller, Irving. (Inst. 
of Psychiatric Research, Indianapolis, Ind.) Sibling 
patterns in schizophrenia. Science, 1958, 128, 30 p. 


—“Tt has been hypothesized that siblings in different ` 


positions within the family constellation are subject 
to varying degrees of stress.” The “first-born sibling 
is not infrequently presented as having greater diffi- 
culties in adjustment than the later born Aahe study 
reported attempted “to investigate the hypothesized 
relationship between sibling position and incidence of 
schizophrenia in such a way as to minimize the 
errors” found in other studies. “The cases studied 
were restricted to schizophrenic patients with two 
normal siblings” and were drawn from files of such 
patients present in the hospital for more than 2 years 
and from files of such patients discharged over a 
period of 15 years. 2 tables of results are presented. 
156 cases met the various criteria specified; chi square 
tests were employed in data analysis. “None of these 
tests indicated statistically significant departures from 
expected incidence rates—that is, no ordinal position 
appears to carry specific vulnerability to schizo- 
phrenia within the three-sibling constellation.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

8781. Guggenheim, Paul, & Cohen, Leon B. 
(Winter VA Hosp., Topeka, Kansas) A case of 
schizophrenia in which manifestations of parkin- 
sonism appeared during the course of the psycho- 
sis and disappeared after lobotomy. Psychosom. 
Med., 1958, 20, 151-160.—4A detailed case report is 
presented along with a review of pertinent literature. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

8782. Heath, Helen A. Measurement of the in- 
adequacy in schizophrenic patients for making 
difficult discriminative evaluations. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 675-680.—By requiring 
experimental Ss (schizophrenics) and "diversified" 
Ss (variously diagnosed, such as neurotics) to ex- 
press preferences regarding pairs of stimuli (2 series, 
designs and social situations), "a very significant 
difference between the 2 groups was obtained. This 
and other findings are discussed in relation to the 
value of paired comparisons as a method useful in 
the study of the schizophrenic’s inadequacy in making 
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difficult discriminative judgments.—L. A. Penning- 
lon. 

8/83. Hecht, Manfred Hugh. Perception of 
parental figures in schizophrenia. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, 361.—Abstract, 


8784. Hoagland, Hudson. (Worcester Founda- 
tion for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) 
Biochemical aspects of schizophrenia. J, nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1958, 126, 211-220.—0On the assumption 
that certain critical biochemical lesions may be fac- 
tors in life's stresses that precipitate psychoses, on- 
going laboratory investigations in the following areas 
are reviewed as possible factors in schizophrenia; 
adrenal metabolites, a protein factor, a pineal prin- 
ciple, and serotonin.—N. H. Pronko. 


8785. Hollender, Marc H., & Böszörményi- 
Nagy, Iván. Hallucination as an ego experience. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 80, 93-97.— 
Tape-recorded interviews with 12 acute and 13 
chronic schizophrenic patients suggested that “a con- 
tinuum exists with the type of commonplace event in 
which a person ‘imagines’ he hears voices but the 
notion is quickly dispelled when he discovers a creak- 
ing floor board, at one extreme, to an unshakable 
conviction that he hears voices, at the other.” The 
observing function of the ego early remains intact and 
“scrutinizes the affective experience as an outside 
observer would. Later, an adaptation is made to 
them, an effort to reconcile the inner experience with 
the ego's accustomed (or former) way of viewing 
the world. To accomplish this, the usual process of 
validation is suspended and a variety of theories, 
often mystical in nature, are substituted."—L. А. 
Pennington. 


8786. Isler, W., & Lutz, J. Ueber einen Fall von 
Dementia infantilis Heller. [A case of demential 
infantilis Heller.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 113- 
117.—At age 3, loss of affective contact and regres- 
Sion in speech to muteness appeared within a few 
months. The EEG displayed the characteristics of 
latent epilepsy and brain puncture pathologic altera- 
tions. Organic genesis is an established fact in this 
disease.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8787. Jackson, Don D., Block, Jack; Block, 
Jeanne, & Patterson, Virginia. (Medical Research 
Foundation, Palo Alto, Calif.) Psychiatrists’ con- 
ceptions of the schizophrenogenic parent. АМА 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 448—459.—20 psy- 
chiatric specialists in the study of schizophrenia “de- 
scribed their conceptions of the mother and the father 
of the schizophrenic by means of the Q-sort method. 
3 types of mothers were portrayed (the puritanical, 
the helpless, the Machiavellian) and 3 types of fathers 
Were noted (the defeated, the autocratic, and the 
chaotic), “There is a fair over-all agreement with 
Tespect to the character of the schizophrenogenic 
mother, although 3 diverging conceptions may be dis- 
cerned. Understanding of the schizophrenogenic 
father has not progressed as far" where a low level 
of agreement has been found. The Q-sort method is 
Tecommended as a technique for greater use in the 
field of psychiatry.—L. A. Pennington. 

8788. Kanner, Leo. History and present status 
of childhood schizophrenia in the USA. Z. Kinder- 
Psychiat., 1958, 25, 138-149.— The 1930's and '40's 
Saw a clarification of the concept of childhood schizo- 
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phrenia. Bender's work and the syndrome of infan- 
tile autism enlarged understanding. 2 antithetical 
trends are developing: one tends to dilute the concept 
of schizophrenia; the other singles out specific, cir- 
cumscribed syndromes. Follow-up studies show about 
25% of cases as recovered or in remission. It is by 
no means established that one is dealing with a uni- 
form disease entity, French, German, and Spanish 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8789. Kaplan, Arnold R. (New York State Psy- 
chiatric Inst.) Biochemical studies in schizo- 
phrenia. Eugen. Quart., 1958, 5, 86-94.— The bio- 
chemical basis of schizophrenia is still not clear, the 
issue being clouded by absence of strict dietary and 
other controls. The adrenalin cycle involved in pro- 
ducing toxic compounds seems to induce psychotic 
phenomena, but the primary biochemical deficiency 
distinguishing the metabolism of schizophrenics has 
yet to be identified. Functional inadequacies of the 
liver or of cellular elements of the reticulo-endothelial 
system may play a role, possibly by reducing the 
elimination of toxic metabolites.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

8790. Karon, Bertram P., & Rosberg, Jack. 
(Princeton U.) Study of the mother-child rela- 
tionship in a case of paranoid schizophrenia. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 522-533.—The in- 
terrelationship between continuing pathological in- 
terpersonal pressures from the mother and the re- 
sultant symptoms in the patient who, consequently, 
was unable to resolve various problems of childhood 
are traced in some detail. The mother-child relation- 
ship was reconstructed from the therapy as well as 
observed when the patient and his mother interacted 
spontaneously over a period of several months.—L. 
N. Solomon. 

8791. King, H. E. (Tulane U.) Relation be- 
tween fine and gross psychomotor movement in 
schizophrenia. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 
79, 427-433.—Tests of fine neuromuscular perform- 
ance (such as Finger Dexterity) and of gross move- 
ment (Handgrip, for example) were administered to 
matched samples of a schizophrenic population, The 
analysis of scores indicated that "no strong relation- 
ship existed between the fine and the gross psycho- 
motor movement patterns. . . . This finding 18, of 
course, in keeping with what is known of the relation 
of these 2 forms of psychomotility among normal sub- 
jects, unaffected by psychosis.” Тһе findings would 
seem to indicate that schizophrenia, "although known 
to exert an influence on psychomotor responsiveness 
at both the fine and the gross level of discourse, does 
not necessarily affect them in a similar or strongly 
correlated way.” —L. A. Pennington, 

8792, Kleinmuntz, Benjamin. An investigation 
of the verbal behavior of paranoid psychotic pa- 
tients and normals. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
1444-1445,—Abstract. 

8793. Krantz-Gross, Anneliese, & Haase, Hans- 
Joachim. (Bonn, Venusberg 36) Psychomotorik 
des Griffdruckes bei endogenen Depressionen. 
[Grip-pressure and endogenous depression.] Z. exp. 
ange. Psychol, 1958, 5, 61-81—Grip-pressures of 
endogenous depressives and a control group were 
compared. Depressives showed lack of tension, slow- 
ness, weak irregular tonus. After successful shock- 
treatment low scores tended to regress towards the 
mean, or improvement.—JV. J. Koppitz. 
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8794, Kreitler, Hans, (32 Shoshanat Hacarmelst, 
Haifa) Die psychodynamische und klinische 
Bedeutung eines Mechanismus des schizophrenen 
Denkens. [Тһе psychodynamic and clinical sig- 
nificance of a mechanism of schizophrenic thinking. | 
Schweiz, Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1958, 17, 22-77.—The 
tendency to produce unusual combinations of con- 
cepts and images has been repeatedly observed with 
all groups of schizophrenics. As this process shows 
many of the characteristics of creative thinking, its 
results may be designated as genuine gestalt produc- 
tions, The schizophrenic represses certain percep- 
tions and groups of perceptions. Gaps in his con- 
sciousness thereby develop, endangering his orienta- 
tion. Schizophrenic gestalt production attempts to 
bridge these gaps and is thus an attempt at orienta- 
tion by the patient. The clinical value of this con- 
ception is, first, to enable the psychotherapist to draw 
inferences from schizophrenic gestalt productions to 
the gap in consciousness and thence to the function of 
the anxiety mechanism, without interpretation of con- 
tent. Secondly, these gestalt productions are an in- 
dication of the state of transference. Thirdly, the 
therapist may prevent further regression resulting 
from failure of inadequate reorientations, English 
and French summaries.—J. W. House. 

8795, Lang, Peter John. The visual disjunctive 
reaction time of normal and chronic schizophrenic 
subjects under varied presentations of an aversive 
sound stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 571— 
572,— Abstract. 

8796. Linn, Louis. Some comments on the 
origin of the influencing machine. J. Amer. Psy- 
choanal, Ass., 1958, 6, 305-308,—Following a review 
of Tausk's findings on the delusion of the influencing 
machine in 1933, a case is presented which contributes 
data confirming Tausk's original formulations.—D. 
Prager. 
^ Weber reati n Shedden. A factor ana- 

ic study o chiatric types. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, бүйрүү / 

8798. Moulton, Robert W. Antecedents of ag- 
gressive expression in psychosis. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, 879-880,—Abstract. 

8799, Müller, Dagobert. Ueber zwanghafte mo- 

torische Erscheinungen wührend der Phenothia- 
zin behandlung von Psychosen. [On the compul- 
sive motor manifestations during phenothiazine ther- 
apy of the psychoses.] Psychiat. Neurol. med, Psy- 
chol., Leipsig, 1958, 10, 65-75.—The case of one 
atient is reported who developed compulsive echo- 
alia and echopraxy subsequent to the cessation of 
phenothiazine medication. With additional reference 
to the literature, the genesis of compulsive symptoms 
is presented and related to the evolution and integra- 
tion of the brain and its disintegration under patho- 
logical circumstances. The old definition of com- 
pulsion is considered too narrow and unsuitable for 
a genetic understanding, Observation of progressive 
functional disintegration reveals transitional phases 
between compulsive and schizophrenic, especially 
catatonic symptomatology. Russian summary, 134 
references.—C. T. Bever. 

8800. Nielsen, J. M. (U. California Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Cerebral localization and the 
psychoses. Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1958, 
36, 467-477.—Cerebral sites in which lesions regu- 
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larly cause psychosis are mammillary bodies, anterior 
and mesial thalamic nuclei, anterior cingulate dyri 
and hippocampi—W. L. Wilkins, 

8801. Rablen, Richard Arthur. A factor analytic 
study of disturbances of thinking among chronic 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1825. 
—Abstract. 

8802. Reisman, John Mark. Response differ- 
ences between process and reactive schizophrenics 
as induced by magazine photographs. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 174.—Abstract. 

8803. Richter, Horst-Eberhard. (Klinik der 
Freien U. Berlin, Germany) Die Objektrelation in 
der Schizophrenie. [Object-relationship in schizo- 
phrenia.] Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 244—249.—The au- 
thor disagrees with those who equate the loss of 
reality in schizophrenics with a regression to primary 
narcissism. In the case of a 21-year-old hebephrenic 
2 steps were distinguishable: complete inability to 
forget, displace or give up established cathexis and 
to transfer libido on actual reality; paranoid projec- 
tion of old object-relationships onto the actual en- 
vironment in order to fill present reality devoid of 
cathexis. The mythical quality of this projection is 
understood as a safeguard against rational critique 
from weak remnants of the ego. 22 references.—M. 
Kaelbling. 

8804. Riley, Carolyn Louise. A comparison of 
schizophrenics and normals on the ability to syn- 
thesize. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2150.—Ab- 
stract, T 

8805. Rinkel, Max, & Denber, Herman C. B. 
(Eds. Chemical concepts of psychosis. New 
York: McDowell, Obolensky, 1958. xxi, 485 p. 
$7.50.—The 53 papers included in this volume were 
originally presented at the Second International Con- 
gress of Psychiatry at Zurich in September, 1957. 
The book is organized in 6 parts, under the follow- 
ing titles: “Historical Contributions"; ‘Chemical, 
Clinical, and Physiological Investigations” ; "Neuro- 
leptica"; “The Problem of Schizophrenia"; "Reflec- 
tions"; “Discussion,” Most chapters have extensive 
bibliographies. A 20-page overview and nontechnical 
synopsis of each part is provided by Gilbert Cant, 
Medicine Editor of Time magazine.—C. M. Franks. 

8806. Rosenhan, David Leonard. Some percep- 
tual correlates of anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 174-175.—Abbstract. 

8807. Sackler, Mortimer D., et al. Tests for 
pathophysiologic identification and classification 
of psychoses. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 
1-6.— Patterns of pathophysiology, if identified, would 
better distinguish normal persons from psychotic and 
prepsychotic individuals on physiologic rather than 
solely on behavioral grounds. Several such patterns 
are suggested. 3l-item bibliography—S. Kavruck. 
, 8808. Salzinger, Kurt, & Pisoni, Stephanie. Re- 
inforcement of affect responses of schizophrenics 
during the clinical interview. J. abnorm. soc. PSY- 
chol., 1958, 57, 84-90.—Using 20 hospitalized schizo- . 
phrenics in an experimental group and 16 in a con- 
trol group it was shown that “conditioning of the re- 
sponse of self-referred affect statements was found 
to be possible with schizophrenics during an otherwise 
usual clinical interview. The relationship between 
number of reinforcements and number of responses 
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inction was described by means of a straight 
ie, the greater the number of reinforcements, 
reater the number of extinction responses.”— 
9. Tamkin. 
. Schmitz, Н. A. Abgrenzung der kind- 
Schizophrenien gegen organische Stor- 
еп, [Differentiation of infantile schizophrenia 
| organic disturbances.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 
149-160.—Characteristic of schizophrenia is “pro- 
ssive delapidation of the self caused by disease 
cesses to which no cerebral basis can be assigned. 
differentiation between schizophrenia and psy- 
ses in consequence of cerebral pathology is mostly 
estion of methodology." English, French, and 
nish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8810. Shepherd, Irma Lee. Attitudes of mothers 
‘of schizophrenic patients. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 176.—Abstract. 
_ 8811. Stierlin, Helm. Contrasting attitudes to- 
the psychoses in Europe and in the United 
з. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 141-147.—European 
Sychiatry is characterized as primarily classificatory, 
soma-oriented, and scientifically detached in its ap- 
roach to the psychotic patient. While dynamic psy- 
try originated in Europe, it grew into a leading 
chiatric ideology in the United States of America. 
е American change-oriented way of life requires 
adaptive ability and ego strength, The interest 
American psychiatrists has concentrated on the 
acteristics and development of the ego and the 
oses have been increasingly recognized as ego 
res —C. T. Bever. 
$812. v. Ditfurth, H, & Zutt, J. Ergebnisse, 
uistik und diskussionen. [Results, casuistry, and 
iscussion.] Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 226-228.— These 
excerpts from an exchange of letters between the 
‘0 authors concerning a publication by Zutt (see 33: 
17). Ditfurth asks about the discrepancy between 
le impact and implications of “being looked at" and 
ing talked to," which is answered by Zutt with a 
ler elaboration of his views as expressed in the 
vious publication.—4M. Kaelbling. 
13. Vanggaard, Thorkil. (Psych. U. Clinic of 
hagen, Denmark) Neurosis and pseudoneu- 
Acta psychiat. neurol, Kbh., 1958, 33, 251- 
7"In addition to Hoch's & Polatin's criteria for 
diagnosis of pseudoneurotic forms of schizophre- 
the author studies the diagnostic value of the 
omena coming under the headings of the primary 
of illness, the secondary gain of illness and the 
€ of the object relationship."—ZR. Kaelbling. 


14. Walder, Eugene Herbert. Occupational 
in schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
177-178.—A bstract. 


15. Wertheimer, Michael, & Jackson, C. Wes- 

. Figural after-effects, “brain modifiability," 
Schizophrenia: A further study. J. gen, Psy- 
1957, 57, 45-54.—“Using two separate samples, 
8 found that schizophrenic males, on the average, 
а visual figural after-effect smaller than that of 
ls, a difference significant at the 1 per cent 
when one technique was used, significant at the 
cent level when a second technique was used. 
hrenics also show a smaller kinesthetic figural 
ect than normals, a difference which remains 
t at the 1 per cent level when time is strictly 
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controlled., They show less increase in figure reversal 
from one test period to the next, at the 1 per cent 
level. Finally, schizophrenics are, at the 1 per cent 
level, significantly less affected by a temporary dis- 
coordination of the visual and kinesthetic images of 
the hand.” —C. K. Bishop. 

8816. Wilder, Joseph. Modern psychophysiol- 
ogy and the law of initial value. Amer. J, Psycho- 
ther., 1958, 12, 199-221.—The law of initial value, 
which deals with the intensity and direction of re- 
sponses of the organism to stimuli, states that the 
change of any function of an organism due to a stim- 
ulus depends, to a large degree, on the prestimulus 
level of that function. The implications of this law 
are examined in 4 areas: psychophysics, somatopsy- 
chic medicine, psychosomatic medicine, and intra- 
psychic processes.—L. N. Solomon. 

8817. Wright, David Jay, Jr. Time estimation 
measurements and schizophrenia. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 19, 1121-1122.— Abstract. 

8818. Wynne, Lyman C. Ryckoff, Irving M., 
Day, Juliana, & Hirsch, Stanley I. Pseudo-mutual- 
ity in the family relations of schizophrenics. Psy- 
chiatry, 1958, 21, 205-220.—A psychodynamic inter- 
pretation of schizophrenia is developed which takes 
into conceptual account the social organization of the 
family as a whole, A series of concepts and hypoth- 
eses applicable to the prepsychotic, acute, and chronic 
phases of the schizophrenic processes are formulated 
with particular focus on the relevance of family re- 
lations.—C. T. Bever. ` 


(See also Abstracts 7449, 7715, 7956, 
8329, 8337, 8365, 8373, 8384, 8412, 
8441, 8452, 8459, 8469, 8472, 8475, 
8488, 8493, 8498, 8502, 8506, 8510, А 
8548, 8559, 8566, 8568, 8573, 8574, 8591, 
8600, 8893, 8895) 
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8819, Aarons, Z. Alexander. Notes on a case of 
maladie des tics. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 194- 
204.—A case of maladie des tics is presented in which 
the patient's neuromuscular spasms were seen as 
highly eroticized masturbatory equivalents, Тһе 
twitching was a mechanism symbolic of the patient's 
need to ward off the danger of submission to his 
passive feminine wishes,—L. N. Solomon. 

8820. Berryman, Eileen; Bigelow, Mary, & 
Knoll, Ursula. A case of hysterical paralysis in 
a five-year-old girl: The management problems in 
private practice. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 
534-541.—4A discussion is presented of the manage- 
ment problems encountered in the treatment of a 5- 
year-old girl suffering from hysterical paralysis and 
the solutions utilized to meet these problems. The 
history, dynamics, therapy, and transference aspects 
of the case are only briefly presented except where 
they are related to the unique management problems 
posed by the case—L. N. Solomon. 

8821. Dongier, M., & Dongier, S. (18 ,Rue des 
Abeilles, Marseilles) Quelques aspects de l'électro- 
encéphalogramme des névroses. [Some aspects of 
the electroencephalogram in the neuroses.] Ævolut. 
psychiat., 1958, No. 1. 1-18.—Contemporary experi- 
ments which relate EEG patterns to personality devia- 
tions are summarized. This is followed by the au- 
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thor’s experiment in which patients were dichotomized 
into bipolar groups according to psychoanalytic diag- 
nosis, Introverts were characterized as having sever- 
ity of superego, rigidity, phobias, obsessions, and 
depressions. Extroverts comprised thieves, delin- 
quents, irresponsibles, impulsives, exhibitionists. Non- 
significant differences in EEG patterns were found. 
An impressionistic analysis suggests that even a 
modest apparatus opens new horizons.—L. A. Ostlund. 


8822. Fodor, Nandor. Motives in psychological 
sterility. Psychoanalysis, 1958, 6, 59-73.—Responsi- 
bility for sterility may equally rest with the male 
partner. Fear is one of the chief factors responsible 
for sterility in male and female. Unwillingness to 
accept the feminine role is one of the most frequent 
causes of infertility. Guilt about incest is another 
cause. Sterility following childbirth (one-child steril- 
ity) may result from traumatic gestation and delivery. 
The birth of one child may be due to a temporary 
failure of repression or a compromise with neurosis, 
—D. Prager. 

8823. Friedman, Jacob H., & Goldstein, Louis. 
Hysterical astasia-abasia of thirty years duration. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 315-318.—A case of 
hysterical astasia-abasia of 30 yr. duration is reported 
for a 69-year-old female. Adequate financial com- 
pensation for the trauma, which precipitated the ill- 
ness, did not alter the status of the disability —L. N. 
Solomon, 

8824. Jones, H. Gwynne. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Neurosis and experimental psychol- 
ogy. J. ment. Sci, 1958, 104, 55-62.—Behavioral 
disturbance described as neurotic may be analyzed 
into 2 types: the anxiety response itself which will 
have visceral, skeletal, and central nervous compo- 
nents, and various instrumental responses by which 
the conditioned stimuli are removed and the anxiety 
reduced—both are learned. What sort of therapy is 
best under the theory is illustrated—W. L. Wilkins. 

8825. Karon, Bertram P., & Saunders, David R. 
(Akron Psychological Consulting Center, Ohio) 
Some implications of the Eysenck-Prell study of 
“The inheritance of neuroticism”: A critique. J. 
ment, Sci., 1958, 104, 350-358.—The conclusions of 
Eysenck and Prell (see 26: 2347) are criticized for 
inadequate reporting, loss of part of the sample, over- 
simplified formula use in the case of the h? statistic, 
and lack of control of relevant environmental factors. 
Far from concluding that 8095 of the variance in 
neurosis is attributable to hereditary factors, the au- 
thors figure that 30% would be high but in any case 
meaningless as it is the interaction which is crucial.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

8826. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Yale U.) The neu- 
rotic process as the focus of physiological and 
psychoanalytic research. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 
518-536.—The dissociation and diffusion of affective 
reactions from original affective stimulus and the dis- 
sociation which results from repression of the link 
between experiences and the symbols which represent 
them are uniquely human. It is important to specify 
at what point in the development of personality and in 
the individual's ability to deal with reality these dis- 
sociative repressive mechanisms first manifest them- 
selves. 20 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

8827. Steiner, U. Ueber das EEG bei Neurosen 
unter Berücksichtigung der Schlaftherapie. [The 
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EEG in the neuroses with special consideration о 
sleep therapy.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Leipzig, 1958, 10, 25-29.—The attempt to differentiate 
the EEGs of 100 neurotic patients according to thes 
criteria is reported: Beta-waves (18), frequency labil 
ity (10), focal functional disturbances (35), border- 
line diffuse changes (21), subcortical hyperexcitabil- 
ity (21), tension differential (42). Prolonged slee 
therapy did not consistently change the EEG exce; 
for a relatively frequent increase in physiologic ten: 
sion reduction. This reduction may be consequent to 
activation of the dominant left cerebral hemisphere 
through psychotherapeutic measures. Russian sum- 
mary.—C. T. Bever. 

8828. Straube, Wolfgang. Zur Prognosestellung 
spontan remittierter kindlicher Neurosen. [On _ 
the prognosis of spontaneously remitted childhood 
neuroses.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol. 1958, 8, - 
67-69.—Is it possible for childhood psychic traumata 
to result in an outbreak of neurotic symptoms for the - 
first time in adulthood? 2 cases are presented that - 
suggest an affirmative answer. The formation of a 
personal identity appears to be decisive in obviating 
such a later neurotic outbreak.—E. W. Eng. 

8829. Wasserman, Marta B. On postpartum 
neurosis. Psychoanalysis, 1958, 6, 45-58.—Post- 
partum neurosis is more or less the common lot of 
most women after childbirth, above all of primiparae. 
Socially-masculinized woman finds herself unable to 
assume the receptive attitude toward her baby and is 
afraid she may not be able to love the child as she is 
expected to. The woman may have a fear of being 
devoured by her infant child. With childbirth the 
mother loses her feeling of unity with the infant, has 
to cope with the feeling of emptiness, and has to face 
the weight of adult responsibility.—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 7645, 8344, 8436, 8537) 
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8830. Bandler, Bernard. (Boston U. School of 
Medicine) Some conceptual tendencies in the 
psychosomatic movement. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 
115, 36-43.—A brief historical review is presented of 
the various determinants of the psychosomatic move- 
ment and the implications of a pluralistic approach to 
health and disease are indicated.—N. Н. Pronko. 

8831. Bressler, Bernard; Nyhus, Per, & Magnus- 
sen, Finn. Pregnancy fantasies in psychosomatic 
illness and symptom formation: A clinical study: 
Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 187-202.—8 case reports 
are presented as illustrations of the view that "somat- 
ically expressed pregnancy fantasies represent an es- 
sentially archaic ego's attempt to control primitive: 
oral sadistic hostility.” 36 references.—L. А. Pen- 
nington. 

8832. Brown, Fred. (Mount Sinai Hosp., NYC) 
A clinical psychologist's perspective on research in 
Psychosomatic medicine. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 
20, 174-180.—Research methods in the past have proc 
vided tidbits" of information but have failed to pro- 
vide professional understanding of the “whole person” 
viewed psychosomatically. The quest for specificity, 
the mappropriate use of projective techniques, bi 
samplings, failures to duplicate studies where in 
results have been promising, vague usage of the con- 
cept of "personality trait," among other flaws are 
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discussed. A series of suggestions is made whereby 
the “adolescent” enthusiasms of the recent past can 
give way to a more mature multidisciplinary research 
approach to the total organism. 21 references.—L. А, 
Pennington. 

8833. Bruch, Hilde; Juel-Nielsen, N., Quaade, 
Flemming; Østergaard, Lise; Iversen, Torben, & 
Tolstrup, Kai. Adipositas: Panel discussion on 
the theory of Hilde Bruch. Acta psychiat. neurol., 
Kbh., 1958, 33, 151-173.—In 1949 the University of 
Copenhagen had set a prize-essay with the title “An 
inquiry into Hilde Bruch’s theory on the psychogenic 
etiology of certain obesity cases in childhood.” Each 
of the 5 Danish panel members had submitted a paper 
on this subject in 1950._ Their findings were only to 
a limited extent in agreement with Hilde Bruch’s 
theory. These studies and the discrepancies of the 
findings were discussed and sought to be explained — 
R. Kaelbling. 

8834. Buer, Carl Frederick. An MMPI Con- 
figural Index for determination of somatization. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1443-1444.—Abstract. 


8835. Coppen, Alec J. (Bethlehem Royal & 
Maudsley Hospitals, London) Psychosomatic as- 
pects of pre-eclamptic toxaemia. J. psychosom. 
Res., 1958, 2, 241-265.—Using psychiatric interview, 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, and anthropometric 
measures 50 primiparae with pre-eclamptic toxaemia 
were compared with 50 controls from an antenatal 
clinic. Controls were matched for age, parity, and 
time in pregnancy. The toxaemics had more: emo- 
tionally disturbed menarche, premenstrual tension, 
poor sexual adjustment, disturbed attitude toward and 
psychiatric symptoms during pregnancy, and high 
M.P.I. neuroticism scores. “Physically, their ab- 
normal androgyny score deviated towards the mas- 
culine.” —W. G. Shipman. 


8836. Gosling, Robert H. (Birmingham U.) 
Peptic ulcer and mental disorder. Part II. J. 
bsychosom. Res., 1958, 2, 285-301.—A total of 2068 
male psychiatric patients were investigated for a his- 
tory of peptic ulcer. After correction for age, the 
incidence of peptic ulcer was found to be lower among 
psychotics and higher among neurotics than in men- 
tally normal men. The low incidence in psychotics 
was due chiefly to the very low incidence amongst 
schizophrenics, Among the neurotics the highest 
incidence was in the depressed. The incidence of 
peptic ulcer was high for alcoholic addicts and for 
patients suffering from asthma.—W. G. Shipman. 


8837. Greene, William A., Jr., & Miller, Gerald. 
(U. Rochester) Psychological factors and reticulo- 
endothelial disease: IV. Observations on a group 
of children and adolescents with leukemia; an 
interpretation of disease development in terms of 
the mother-child unit. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 
124-144.—33 children under the age of 20 are studied, 
Study of the factor of "loss" in these Ss' histories led 
to the conclusion that "separation from a significant 
Object with ensuing depression may be one of the 
conditions determining manifest development of leu- 

emia in children."—L. A. Pennington. 

8838. Greenfield, Norman S., & Roessler, Robert. 

U. Wisconsin Medical School) Hypochondriasis: 

reevaluation. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 482- 

—From an original pool of over a thousand male 
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undergraduate students, there were randomly selected 
150 students who had over 15 complaints and 150 with 
fewer than 10 complaints. No significant differences 
were found in the number of clinic visits made by the 
2 groups. The authors believe that complaining 
per se does not distinguish hypochondriacs.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 


8839. Henderson, J. G., Wittkower, E. D. & 
Lougheed, M. N. (McGill U.) A psychiatric in- 
vestigation of the delay factor in patient to doctor 
presentation in cancer. J. psychosom. Res., 1958, 3, 
27—41.—100 cases (89 female) were studied by psy- 
chiatric interview who had delayed 3 months or more 
in reporting symptoms to their doctor. The group 
varied widely in ethnic source, age, education, socio- 
economic level, and stages of illness and treatment 
when seen. Delaying patients tended to be between 
56 and 65, to have an internal condition, to have over- 
looked minor symptoms, and to have had poorer inter- 
personal relations than nondelaying patients. Denial, 
avoidance, and repression were common. Cancer ed- 
ucation reached them but it was propaganda based 
more on fear than on recovery.—W. G. Shipman. 


8840. Linn, Louis. (Mt. Sinai Hosp, NYC) 
Psychoanalytic contributions to psychosomatic re- 
search. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 88-98.—Selected 
psychoanalytic tenets are discussed, and their useful- 
ness in psychosomatic medicine is outlined—L, 4. 
Pennington. 

8841. Manhold, John H., Jr., & Hafner, A. Jack. 
(Seton Hall Coll.) Dental caries and psycholog- 
ical factors. J. clim. Psychol., 1958, 14, 319-321.— 
The dental condition of 81 psychiatric outpatients was 
compared with that of 81 nonpsychiatric outpatients 
and 1580 St. Louis 18- and 19-year-olds whose dental 
health scores were "corrected" for age. The psychi- 
atric patients had more caries than either control 
group. The differences between acute and chronic 
NP groups and between various neurotic subgroups 
were insignificant. However, further research is 
needed to "ascertain the specific relationships be- 
tween psychological factors and dental caries,"—L. В. 
Heathers. 

8842. Mohr, George J., Josselyn, Irene M., Spur- 
lock, Jeanne, & Barron, S. H. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Studies in ulcerative colitis, 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 1067-1076.—The re- 
sults of a study are presented of 6 cases of ulcerative 
colitis in children ranging from 7 to 11 yr. of age. 
The focus is on a discussion of the parents and the 
parent-child relationship and related conflict situa- 
tions that are considered fundamental in the illness.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


8843. Müller-Eckhard, H. Conjunctivitis als 
Angst-Abwehrsymptom. [Conjunctivitis as anxiety 
defense.] Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaed- 
agog., 1958, 6, 29-42—In a 19-year-old girl, a 6. 
months conjunctivitis yielded only to the psychother- 
apeutic elucidation of the symptom and of the neurotic 
attitude to the reality of life.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8844. Neuhaus, Edmund C. A personality study 
of asthmatic and cardiac children. Psychosom. 
Med., 1958, 20, 181-186.—Study by use of selected 
psychological tests of asthmatic, cardiac, and healthy 
Ss tended to indicate that "children who suffer from 
a chronic physical illness display an emotional pattern 
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that deviates from the normal.” Significant differ- 
ences between the cardiac and asthmatic groups were 
not, however, obtained. Nor were the differences 
significant between the sick children and their healthy 
siblings. These and other findings are discussed in 
relation to clinical methodology and to the literature 
on the topic. 33 references—L. A. Pennington. 

8845, Pflanz, Manfred, & v. Uexküll T. (U. 
Giessen) Guide to psychosomatic literature in 
Germany since 1945. J. psychosom. Res., 1958, 3, 
56-71.—12 different approaches and the works of their 
leaders are described. The 259 item-bibliography 
with titles in English is cross referenced for approach 
and organ system involved. The approaches are: 
symbollic meaning, anthropological, existential anal- 
ysis, psychoanalytically oriented, Kretschmer's con- 
stitutional biology, the "'organismic" approach of 
Schultz, psychophysiological, case reports, sociopsy- 
chological, neurophysiological, test patterns of sick 
people, and purely theoretical. —W. С. Shipman. 

8846. Sandler, Joseph. Psychosomatic pathol- 
ogy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 19-23.—"Tt has 
been the aim of this short paper to describe possible 
mechanisms for bridging the gap between psychic 
conflict and somatic symptoms, It has not been my 
aim to answer the question of why some people de- 
velop psychosomatic illness and others do not. I 
would like to say, however, that it should not be 
forgotten that the emergence of a symptom can create 
a false psychopathology, quite different from that 
which started the initial functional disturbances which 
finally led to the symptom. It would be quite wrong 
to assume that the manifest psychopathology is always 
the true one. Once the symptom is conscious, there 
follows a reorganization of the whole personality, 
exactly as if the patient were ill from physical 
causes,"—C. L. Winder. 

8847. Schmitz, B., & Lanteri-Laura, G. L'abord 
psychosomatique en pathologie respiratoire. [The 
psychosomatic approach to respiratory pathology.] 
Evolut. psychiat., 1958, No. 1. 71-83.—A wealth’ of 
references are included to support psychoanalytic 
aspects of respiratory variations, Some may occur as 
physical translations of psychic danger signals due to 
emotional stress. Voluntary and involuntary aspects 
are discussed as well as physiological and clinical 
viewpoints. There is a brief summary of findings 
regarding asthma, allergy, colds, breath-holding spells, 
tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, and lung cancer. Some of 
these symptoms are accessible for psychoanalytic 
treatment, which recognizes the role of respiratory 
malfunctioning in the evolution of the personality. 
79-item bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 

8848. Schwabacher, Elsbeth Dannenberg. 
( Berkeley, Calif.) Interpersonal factors in rampant 
dental caries. J. Amer. Soc. Psychosom. Dent., 
1958, 5(2), 56-70.—A third part of Schwabacher's 
MA. thesis in which Cases IV-VII of the 10 sample 
cases she is offering in her third chapter are pre- 
sented. All cases are of patients with rampant dental 
decay, and as before, include material on medical, 
family, personal, educational, and marital history, 
along with statements in regard to social and emo- 
tional adjustment, and religious and sexual attitudes. 
—J. H. Manhold, Jr. 

8849. Stott, D. Н. (U. Bristol) Some psycho- 
somatic aspects of casualty in reproduction. J. 
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psychosom. Res., 1958, 3, 42-45.—Reproductive cas- 
ualty (miscarriage, stillbirth, malformations, weakly 
infants, and children who develop unstable temper- 
aments, mental deficiency, and behavior disorders) 
has been thought due to heredity, chance, or biological 
inefficiency. Recent animal studies show that stress 
activates hereditary proneness to such casualties. To 
a questionnaire, 329 of 849 (39%) parents of such 
casualties report a sudden stress during pregnancy, 
while only 61 of 344 (20%) normal controls do so, 
Mothers of mongols report stresses early in pregnancy 
and little ill health. The results were felt to warrant 
more careful study of pregnancy stress effects.—W. G, 
Shipman, 

8850, Weinick, Howard M. Psychological study 
of emotional reactions of children to tonsillect- 
omy: A comparative study of emotional factors in 
two groups of children who have received emo- 
tional preparation for tonsillectomy and two 
groups of children who have not received such 
preparation. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2140- 
2141.—Abstract. 

8851. Winokur, G., Stern, J., & Graham, D. T. 
(Washington U. School Medicine) Effect of stress 
and gentling on hair loss due to epidermal car- 
cinogen painting. J. psychosom. Res., 1958, 2, 266- 
270.—“When methylcholanthrene was applied to un- 
epilated female mouse skin, 20 gentled (tamed) ani- 


-mals showed greater hair loss than 21 non-gentled 


(untamed) or 20 stressed (electrically shocked) 
animals." The authors comment that a given stress 
is not necessarily harmful, that gentling seemis to alter 
the response of organisms to carcinogens, and that 
differences in amount of gentling may account for 
discrepant results in the literature.—W. С. Shipman. 


(See also Abstracts 7705, 8535, 8652) 
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8852. Abrams, Dorothy Frances. A comparative 
study of the dominant personality tendencies, as 
shown by the California Test of Personality, of 
selected cerebral palsied and selected physically 
normal children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 167- 
168.—Abstract. 


, 8853, Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) Sugges- 
tions for the adoptive administration of intelli- 
gence tests for those with cerebral palsy. Part II. 
Cerebral palsy Rev., 1958, 19, 6-7.—Specifically dis- 
cussed are uses of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 
the Gesell Preliminary Behavior Inventory, and the 
Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale.—7. Е. Newland. 


8854, Ando, Moriaki. (Nagoya U. School of 
Medicine) Epileptic behavior disorder in child- 
hood. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, 11, 325-333. 
—Of 50 children with behavior disorders, 27 had 
essentially normal EEGs, 23 showed various EEG 
abnormalities. 30 of the 50 children had histories of 
suspected brain injury or encephalitis, their incidence 
being slightly higher among the group with EEG 
abnormalities. 44 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

8855. Arthur, Bettie. Comparison of the psy- 
chological test performance of brain damaged and 
normal children in the mental age range from five 
to six. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1441-1442.— 
Abstract. 
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- 8856. Bandler, Bernard; Kaufman, I. Charles; 
- Dykens, James W., Schleifer, Mazwell; Shapiro, 
— Leon N., & Arico, Joseph Е. Role of sexuality in 
epilepsy: Hypothesis; analysis of two seizures. 
— Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 227-234.—By the use of 
_ case material, selected from a 3-year study of “more 
than 30 epileptic women,” the authors develop and 
document their view that the “nuclear conflict, the 
dynamic activity of which leads to seizures, is sexual.” 
16 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


8857. Bingley, Torsten.  (Serafimerlasarettet, 
Stockholm, Sweden) Mental symptoms in temporal 
lobe epilepsy and temporal lobe gliomas with spe- 
cial reference to laterality of lesion and the rela- 
tionship between handedness and brainedness. 
Acta psychiat. neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, Suppl. 120. xi, 
151 p.—A study of 90 cases of temporal lobe epilepsy 
and 253 cases of temporal lobe glioma. A discussion 
of the historical development of concepts and the 
various classifications prepares for functional defini- 
tions, and elaboration of statistical, genetic and psy- 
chometric methods. This yields much pertinent in- 
formation summarized in 19 tables and presented in 
the light of over 200 references.—R. Kaelbling. 
8858. Biran, S. Der Anteil des Psychischen in 
der Epilepsie. [The psychological factor in epi- 
lepsy.] Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1958, 6, 22-28.—The basis of epilepsy is purely 
somatic in nature. The stimuli leading to a seizure 
are also largely somatic, but these may be in the 
nature of psychological tensions. In the presence of 
strong psychological tensions the presence of a neuro- 
sis prevents the development of epilepsy. In suitable 
cases, psychotherapy may prevent the emotional elic- 
itation of seizures, but will not alter the pathological 
constitutional basis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8859, Bosch, Gerhard. (U. Frankfurt) Uber 
Phantasiegefahrten bei einem hirngeschádigten 
Kinde. [On imaginary companions in a brain-dam- 
aged child.] Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 201-209.—An 8- 
year-old boy with an internal hydrocephalus of un- 
determined etiology was retarded in his speech 
development and exhibited severe difficulties in social 
adaptation, During hospital observation of 4 weeks 
duration he was often preoccupied with a group of 
imaginary companions." He localized them between 
tongue and head and claimed to receive verbal orders 
from them, which lead to bizarre activities. The 
author generalizes that children tend to ascribe per- 
Sonifications to parts of their body. This he explains 
in terms of developmental psychology, asserting that 
it is a normal stage of transition which failed to 
Continue its normal course to a projection of those 
imaginary companions into the environment in his 
patient.—2M. Kaelbling. 

8860. Bucklew, John. Evidence from retrograde 
amnesia for a unit of behavior higher than the 
Stimulus-response. Psychol. Rec., 1958, 8, 13-16.— 

he thesis is advanced that, *One reason for the lack 
Of relation between injury (severity, extent or loca- 
tion) and the length of the retrograde amnesia period, 
les in the close connection in the amnesia to the 
ehavioral events immediately preceding the injury. 
++. This relation seems to be as follows: The trauma 


— interrupts a distinct goal directed activity. The retro- 


Stade amnesia will extend back to a point just after 
the initiation of his goal direction.” Cases supporting 
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this hypothesis are cited from various sources includ- 
ing the writer’s files, A behavioral unit called mo- 
tivational behavior segment is proposed to describe 
such events.—S. C. Ratner. ; 

8861. Chaftez, Morris E. The role of psychiatry 
in the treatment of Parkinson's disease. Geriatrics, 
1958, 13, 435-440.—Parkinsonian symptoms are in- 
tensified by emotional factors of the patient. The 
most useful treatment combines attention to the neuro- 
logical and the psychological conditions. Individual 
and group psychotherapy with such patients is de- 
scribed. Helping the patient to face his fears and 
needs as well as his chronic infirmity can result in 
gratifying adjustments.—D. T. Herman. 

8862. Chapman, Loring F., Thetford, William 
N. Berlin, Louis; Guthrie, Thomas C., & Wolff, 
Harold G. (Cornell Medical Center, NYC) High- 
est integrative functions in man during stress. 
Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 491-534. 
—The brain shares in the damaging effects of stress. 
The site of the damaged region in cerebral hem- 
ispheres is important for lower level functions. Im- 
pairment of anxiety patients sometimes amounts to 
what would be major loss of cerebral tissue. Patients 
who had had major stress reactions and schizophre- 
nics were studied and highest integrative functions 
in these patients were seriously affected—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

8863. Chapman, William P. (Harvard U. Med- 
ical School) Studies of the periamygdaloid area in 
relation to human behavior. Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. 
Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 258-277.— Electrical stimulation 
can produce some of the clinical features of temporal 
lobe epilepsy, but not assaultative behavior. The pa- 
tients' responses included fright, visual hallucinations, 
and behavior suggestive of being startled—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

8864. Cobrinik, Leonard. The performance of 
brain-injured children on a variety of hidden 
figure tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1833— 
1834.—Abstract. 

8865. Cohn, Robert, & Nardini, John E. (USN 
Medical Center, Bethesda 14, Md.) The correlation 
of bilateral occipital slow activity in the human 
EEG with certain disorders of behavior. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 115, 44—54.—Bi-occipital slow wave 
activity was observed in approximately 14% of 1800 
consecutive, unselected referred patients, about 75% 
of whom showed varying degrees of aggressive social 
behavior. A series of case histories and a theoretical 
interpretation is presented to account for the correla- 
tion.—N. H. Pronko. 

8866. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Lempériére, T, & 
Perse, J. Le test de Rorschach et la personnalite 
epileptique. [The Rorschach and the epileptic per- 
sonality.) New York: Logos Press, 1958. xx, 265 p. 
$6.00.—A summary of the epileptic personality is fol- 
lowed by a critical review of literature on the results 
of the Rorschach test used in epilepsy. Preceding 
this, the authors present 50 cases of their own in 
which they consider factors that were chiefly respon- 
sible for confusing results found in previous studies. 
Traits of an “epileptic personality” were found, re- 
gardless of the etiology or clinical form of the dis- 
order. Social adaptation, however, was found to be 
a function of etiology and localization, e.g., epileptics 
seem to be distributed between 2 poles the idiopathics 
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with а coartative personality where constriction per- 
mits a satisfactory adjustment, and the traumatic 
psychomotor epileptic with an extratensive personality 
which leads to social maladjustment of the impulsive- 
explosive type. Finally, neurotic manifestations can 
be superimposed, creating a complex picture. Results 
showing the usefulness of the Rorschach method in 
diagnosis and in prognosis of social adaptation of 
epileptics is given in tables of significant computa- 
tions. 150-item bibliography.—A. Н. Cousins. 

8867. Dencker, Sven J. (U, Lund) A follow-up 
study of 128 closed head injuries in twins using 
co-twins as controls. Acta psychiat. neurol., Kbh., 
1958, 33, Suppl. 123. 125 p.—Some cognitive func- 
tions deteriorated after the closed head injury. How- 
ever, the impairment was subtle and of no practical 
importance. The late "postconcussional" symptoms 

: noted seemed to be largely of constitutional origin. 
Moreover, the head-injured persons seemed to differ 
in pretraumatic mental make-up from the average S. 
Methodologically, while it was possible to establish 
the subtle impairment following closed head injury by 
using (36) monozygotic co-twiris as controls, (81) 
dizygotic co-twins proved helpful for demonstrating 
the part played by constitution. 5 pages references.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

8868, Dencker, Sven J., & Lófving, Barbro. (U. 
Lund) A psychometric study of identical twins 
discordant for closed head injury. Acta psychiat. 
neurol, Kbh., 1958, 33, Suppl. 122, 50 p.—31 pairs 
were examined, the probands were significantly in- 
ferior to their partners in the ability for abstraction; 


figure-ground discrimination ; ability to shift as meas- - 


ured by the mirror-drawing test; speed, distribution of 
attention, and manual coordinating ability. Most of 
these differences were only manifested after analysis 
of intrapair differences, The probands showed a 
number of significant correlations between the tests 
which the partners did not. 47 references.—R, Kael- 
bling. 


8869. Denny-Brown, Derek, & Chambers, R. A. 
(Harvard U. Medical School) The parietal lobe 
and behavior. Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 
1958, 36, 35-117.—Lesions produce a defect in be- 
havior, without awareness of defect, and in monkeys 
this is chiefly an avoiding response to stimuli in 
opposite somatic and visual fields, Study of animals 
experimentally operated shows that the parietal lobes 
provide for stereotactic exploratory behavior and 
orientation in space, including the optic righting re- 
flex. The cingulate gyrus and supplementary motor 
area serve the tactile avoiding response. The whole 
behavioral reaction to exteroceptive events is deter- 
mined by an equilibrium of cortical responses to the 
environment. Disequilibrium of positive and negative 
factors in cortical reaction interferes with identifica- 
tion of objects and of other individuals—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

8870. Evarts, Edward V. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda 14, Md.) Neurophysiological cor- 
relates of pharmacologically-induced behavioral 
disturbances. Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 
1958, 36, 347-380.— The effects of LSD on monkeys 
and cats are reviewed; very large doses are necessary 
for behavioral modifications as compared with the 
minute doses required in mán.—JF. L. Wilkins. 
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8871. Feldberg, Wilhelm S. (National Inst. Me 
ical Research, London, England Behavi: 
changes in the cat after injection of drugs into 
cerebral ventricle: A contribution to the study 
subcortical convulsions and impairment of co; 
sciousness. Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 19 
36, 401—423.—Tubocurarine produces convulsions _ 
which appear clinically similar to grand mal. Stupor 
and catatonia can be produced with other drugs,—. 
W. L. Wilkins. Ў 

8872. Frobes, Virginia Р. An investigation of 
time perception in hospitalized chronic brain dam- 
aged persons. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2145.— 
Abstract. E- 

8873. Ganado, Walter. (Royal U., Malta) The 
narcolepsy syndrome. Neurology, 1958, 8, 487-496, 
А review of 158 cases of narcolepsy leads to the 
conclusion that the syndrome is a nonepileptic dis- 
turbance of subcortical origin. 54 references.—L. I. 
O'Kelly. : 

8874. Gellhorn, E. Carbon dioxide therapy, 
physiological principles and clinical implications. 
J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 91-96.—Experi- 
mental evidence and clinical observations are believed 
compatible with the theory that autonomic disturb- 
ances at the hypothalamic level may play a crucial 
role in functional neuropsychiatric disorders. It may 
be that carbon dioxide therapy may be the precursor © 
of a physiologically oriented therapy of mental dis- 
orders whose goal would be to restore dysfunctions 
of the central nervous system by functional means. 
French and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

8875. Gibbs, Frederic A. (U. Illinois Coll. of 
Medicine) Abnormal electrical activity in the tem- 
poral regions and its relationship to abnormalities 
of behavior. Res. Publ, Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1958, 
36, 278-294.—Type and focus of EEG abnormality 
are largely a function of age, the mid-temporal being 
largely a childhood one and the anterior temporal 
focus characteristically adult. The mid and anterior 
portions of the temporal lobes belong to different sys- 
tems. Pathognomic symptoms of anterior lobe epi- 
lepsy include psychomotor seizure, but attacks of fear 
are usually mid-temporal in origin and attacks of 
Tage are usually associated with 14 and 6 per second 
positive spikes in light sleep. Continuous nonictal 
psychiatric disorder is common in patients with’ an- 
terior temporal lobe epilepsy —_W. L. Wilkins. 

8876. Gilliatt, R. W., & Sears, T. A. (National 
Hosp., Queen Square, London, England) Sensory 
nerve action potentials in patients with peripheral 
nerve lesions. J. Neurol, Neursosurg. Psychiat, 
1958, 21, 109-118.—"The digital nerves in the fingers 
have been stimulated electrically with single shocks 
and the action potential of the afferent volley recorded 
through surface electrodes placed over the median 
and ulnar nerve trunks just above the wrist... 41 
patients with suspected median and ulnar nerve le- 
sions were examined. In 13 patients, no sensory 
action potential could be recorded from the affected 
nerve when the appropriate finger was stimulated. — 
In other Patients, the recorded action potentials were 
of small amplitude and long latency when compar 
with the control group. . . . It is concluded that the 
technique can be of practical value in the investiga- 
tion of patients with sensory disorders affecting the 
upper limbs."—JM. L, Simmel, 
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8877. Goeb, Albert. Die Situation der spastisch 
gelihmten Kinder. [The situation of spastic chil- 
dren.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1958, 27, 53-57.—Differ- 
ent types of spastic afflictions are discussed with de- 
scription of their special symptoms. А prerequisite 
for successful treatment is an explanation to the par- 
ents of the special nature of the disease and the re- 
sultant need for special educational measures. The 
desirability of treatment starting at the earliest possi- 
ble time is based on the finding that during the first 
4 years of life there are good possibilities of other 
undamaged parts of the brain taking over functions 
ordinarily carried out by the damaged parts. Careful 
diagnosis of the actual mental and*physical deficien- 
cies is important. For this the collaboration of 
specialists in the different fields (pediatrician, psy- 
chiatrist, E.N.T. specialist, oculist, psychologist, 
physiotherapist, and speech therapist) is necessary. 
The author prefers treatment of children in a center 
during the day. Children who are not ambulatory 
can be transported to and from it by special bus.— 
D. F. Mindlin. 

8878. Henry, Charles E., & Obrist, Walter D. 
(Inst. Living, Harford, Conn.) The effect of 
meprobamate on the electroencephalogram. J. 
nerv, ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 268-271.—Routine clini- 
cal EEG recordings were obtained on 100 hospitalized 
psychiatric patients receiving meprobamate therapy. 
50 had been given only meprobamate and the other 50 
had been unavoidably contaminated by a variety of 
other drugs. Results showed a faster wave activity 
for both groups.—N. H. Pronko. 


8879. Holden, Raymond H. Motivation, adjust- 
ment and anxiety of cerebral palsied children. 
Except. Child. 1958, 24, 313-316 —Ratings of 
strength of motivation, adjustment and anxiety were 
obtained from teacher and therapists on 35 nursery 
school aged, cerebral palsied children. Prediction 
that children rated low on motivation would also be 
rated as poorly adjusted and high in anxiety was con- 
firmed, Prediction that children rated high in mo- 
tivation would be rated as well-adjusted and low in 
anxiety or as poorly adjusted and high in anxiety 
was confirmed in part. In a second study compari- 
Son of therapists’ evaluations of progress with ratings 
of motivation in 10 highly motivated and 10 poorly 
motivated children indicated a high relationship be- 
tween high motivation and good progress.—B. W. 
Camp. 

8880. Huber, Gerd. (U.-Klinik Heidelberg, Ger- 
many) Zur Frage des sogenannten Hydrocepha- 
lus. [On the problem of the so-called hydrocepha- 
lus] Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 229-233.—This is a 
critical discussion of a publication by D. Müller. The 
author denies the justification of equating spherical 
ventricel-outlines in а pneumoencephalogram with 
Pressure-hydrocephalus and rectangular ones with 
atrophic hydrocephalus. In addition to atrophy and 
Pressure as pathogenetic mechanisms the author 
Stresses the role of disturbances of cerebro-spinal 
luid circulation. The possibility of artificial dilata- 
tion of the ventricular system is questioned. Finally 
there 1s an elaboration of the inadequacy of correla- 
tion between degree and type of hydrocephalus and 
Unctional impairment. 26 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

8881. Irwin, Orvis C. (Iowa Ch. Welfare Sta.) 

fourth short consonant test for use with chil- 
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dren with cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1958, 
19, 12-14.—As in the case of the earlier tests pre- 
sented the standardization of the 7-consonant, 17-word 
test is described in terms of its reliability (.89), the 
difficulty range of its items (22% to 89%), its dis- 
criminatory power (median of ./8), the uniqueness 
of its items (median of .33), and its demonstrated 
validity on extreme groups.—7. E. Newland. 

8882. Jameson, H. Douglas, Settlage, Paul H., 
& Bogumill, George P. The effect of lesions in 
the amygdaloid area in monkeys. J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 57, 91-102.— Bilateral lesions in the region of 
the amygdaloid nuclei were produced by cobalt 60 
in 4 groups of Macacca mulatta monkeys. Behavioral 
changes were observed under the following: fear re- 
actions, oral tendencies, sexual behavior, and general 
activity level. “One group... in which the amygda- 
loid nuclei were primarily involved showed no de- 
tectable behavioral alterations until the development 
of delayed necrosis, which presumably destroyed the 
circumferentially located tissues. . . . All . that 
exhibited positive effects from the lesions suffered 
damage in the subpallidal region." Suggestions are 
offered as to various conflicting results resulting from 
lesions in the amygdaloid area.—C. К. Bishop. 

8883. Kajtor, Е., Hullay, J., Farago, L., & Ha- 
berland, К. Electrical activity of the hippocampus 
of patients with temporal lobe epilepsy. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 80, 25-38.—"Electro- 
corticograms were recorded simultaneously from the 
hippocampal, temporal, central, frontal, and insular 
surfaces of 6 patients . . . both in the resting state 
and under effects of various activating procedures.” 
Wave activity is described under each of the condi- 
tions used and the conclusion reached that “a primary 
pathological focus confined to the hippocampus may 
establish a secondary functional focus in the tem- 
poral neocortex, and vice versa.” 26 references.— 
L. A. Pennington, 

8884. Lambo, T. Adeoye. (Aro Hosp. for Nerv- 
ous and Mental Diseases, Abeokuta, Nigeria) Psy- 
chiatric syndromes associated with cerebrovascu- 
lar disorders in the African. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 
104,. 133-143.—10 patients with hypertension with 
cerebral involvement and 12 with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis are described to illustrate the relationships 
of predisposition and the psychogenic aspects of en- 
vironmental stresses for natives—W. L. Wilkins. 

8885. Mendelson, Jack; Solomon, Philip, & 
Lindemann, Erich. (Massachusetts General Hosp., 
Boston) Hallucinations of poliomyelitis patients 
during treatment іп a respirator. J. neru. ment. 
Dis., 1958, 126, 421-428.—While treated in tank-type 
respirators for poliomyelitis, 8 patients produced a 
variety of hallucinations, the contents of which were 
analyzed. They showed denial of reality, wish ful- 
fillment, rehearsal of dreaded possibilities in the fu- 
ture, and concessions to tolerable aspects of reality.— 
N. H. Pronko. ү , 

8886. Miller, Elsa A. Cerebral palsied children 
and their parents. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 298— 
302, 305.— Clinical findings are reported for 4 groups 
of children, age 7-12, referred to a child guidance 
clinic for help with a variety of severe behavior prob- 
lems. 12 children with mild cerebral palsy and 13 
neurologically normal children were seen, along with 
their parents, for diagnostic study, individual psycho- 
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therapy, and re-evaluation one to 4 years later. 14 
mildly handicapped children and 16 severely handi- 
capped children were seen, along with their parents, 
for diagnostic study and reevaluation one to 4 years 
later without intervening treatment. Results of diag- 
nostic studies and changes associated with treatment 
are described and discussed with particular emphasis 
on the importance of relating maladjustment in the 
mildly handicapped child to problems in the parent- 
child relationship.—B. W. Camp. 

8887. Nelson, R., & Gelhorn, E. (U. Minnesota 
School of Medicine) The influence of age and func- 
tional neuropsychiatric disorders on sympathetic 
and parasympathetic functions, J, psychosom. Res., 
1958, 3, 12-26.—The results of the injection of me- 
cholyl on the blood pressure and of the injection of 
noradrenaline on the reflex slowing of the heart rate 
for 111 normals and 241 neuropsychiatric patients at 
varying age groups are reported. Both sympathetic 
and parasympathetic reactivity declined with increas- 
ing age. The younger psychiatric patients had the 
greatest number of deviant reactions to the drugs. 
“Autonomic imbalances at different levels of sym- 
pathetic reactivity occur more frequently in the ex- 
perimental than in the control group."—IV. С. Ship- 
man, 

8888. Obrist, Walter D. & Henry, Charles E. 
(Duke О, School of Medicine) Electroencephalo- 
graphic findings in aged psychiatric patients. J. 
neru, ment, Dis, 1958, 126, 254-267.—Electroen- 
cephalographic records were made on 103 psychiatric 
patients between 65 and 94 years of age. 45 of these 
showed evidence of brain syndrome, 45 were classed 
as functional disorders and 13 gave an equivocal psy- 
chiatric picture, The differential wave picture for 
the groups are discussed as well as implications of 
the findings for geriatric psychiatry.—N. H. Pronko. 

8889. Owen, Wayne Albert. Tactual formboard 
performance in patients with cerebral disease. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 1824.—Abstract. 

8890. Ribler, Ronald Irwin. The detection of 
brain prs y i through measurement of deficit in 
behavioral functions. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
1810,—Abstract. 

8891. Sagarra, Е. Solé. Ueber die myoklonische 
Epilepsie bei Kindern. [Myoclonic epilepsy in chil- 
dren.] 2, Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 122-131.—Myo- 
clonic epilepsy appears in both benign and malignant 
form, Course and symptoms are described, as well 
as anatomical and necropsy findings. Early diagnosis 
is not yet possible, Even appearance among siblings 
gives no proof of the malignity. Psychotherapy is 
useful in prevention of neurotic superstructures,—G. 
Rubin-Rabson, 

8892, Schon, Martha, & Waxenburg, Sheldon E. 
(Sloan-Kettering Inst. for Cancer Research, Memorial 
Center, NYC) Effect of hypophysectomy on Ben- 
der-Gestalt test performance. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 299-302.—'"'The Bender-Gestalt test was 
administered to 20 women" before and 6-10 weeks 
after hypophysectomy for breast cancer. Raw scores 
were significantly less good after the operation per- 
haps due to hypothyroidism. Pascal’s psychiatric 
screening score indicated the group resembled psy- 
chiatric rather than normal groups ES to surgery; 
this score did not increase significantly after the 
operation.—£L. B. Heathers. 
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8893. Selley, Imre. (Vandgatan 1, Goteborg 6, 
Sweden) Acute psychosis after head injury in 
children. Acta psychiat. neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 208- 
218.—A report is made on 5 cases of acute psychotic 
states following severe head injury in children rang- 
ing in age from 6 to 16 years. There is no differ- 
ence between these states in children and those in 
adults, Confabulation and paranoid ideas 
served on one patient. In 3 slightly older chi 
"emotional language" in the form of swearing and 
lewd terms was noted in connection with amorphous 
behavior. Prognosis seems to be good. Disorienta- 
tion for time persists longer than disorientation for 
place. 22 references.—R. Kaelbling. 


8894. Straube, W., & Fuhrmann, W. (Allg. 
Krankenháuser Hamburg-Ochsenzoll and Hamburg- 
Heidberg, Germany) Über EEG-Befunde bei ver- 
haltensgestórten Kindern, unter besondered Be- 
rücksichtigung der Fugue. [On EEG findings in 
children with abnormal behavior, with special con- 
sideration of fugues.] Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 209-213. 
—The authors examined 61 patients, age 8-16, who 
had a history of running away from home. They used 
clinical observation, EEG and a battery of psycho- 
logical tests. They classified 16 as “neurotic,” 18 as 
“dysphoric-emotionally unstable," the rest comprised 
“motorie retardation,” "asthenics," "hyperthymics," 
and “sociopaths.” Only 2 “pathological EEGs” were 
found in the neurotic, sociopathic, and asthenic 
groups, whereas, a high percentage of abnormal 
EEGs were found in the other groups which suggest 
the possibility of somatic causation of the psychic 
abnormality, but there was no case of epilepsy or any 
other recognizable brain-disease. The Rorschach 
tests were the only ones yielding results that could 
be correlated positively with the abnormal EEG. 43 
references.—M. Kaelbling. 


8895. Thornton, Thomas Elton. Stimulus gen- 
eralization in schizophrenic, brain-injured and 
normal subjects. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 1448. 
—Abstract. 

8896, Tizard, Barbara. (London Hosp., England) 
The perchological effects of frontal lesion: A re- 
view of the evidence. Acta psychiat. neurol, Kbh., 
1958, 33, 232-250.—By means of-a critical review of 
the literature this paper attempts to answer the ques- 
tion, whether a valid relationship has been established 
between symptom and lesion in the frontal lobes of 
man. The evidence available in 40 references was not 
found adequate to answer this question, but as far as it 
goes points towards a negative answer. It is pointed 
out that the assumption that specific symptoms will 
follow a specific lesion rests on a theory which is not 
consistent with our present knowledge. 40 references. 
—R. Kaelbling, 

8897. v. Stockert, F. G. 
Gehlsheim, Germany) Werkzeugstérung unc 
Aphasie. [^Werkzeugstórung" апа aphasia.] 
Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 280-292. This is an eclectic 
discussion of the author's views on some of the classi- 
cal works on the problem of aphasia. He also gives 
а cursory description of 4 cases of his own. Не dem- 
onstrates that lesions of different localization and 
etiology may show deafness to speech with a labile 
threshold of acoustic perception. The latter is inter- 
preted as Werkzeugstórung ("disturbance of the 
tools"), i.e., a form of impairment of the physiology 
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of the senses. Only part of these cases can be desig- 
nated correctly a “sensory aphasia” in the wider 
sense.—M., Kaelbling. 

8898. Wood, Charles D. Behavioral changes 
following discrete lesions of temporal lobe struc- 
tures. Neurology, 1958, 8, 215-220.—Behavioral 
symptoms of temporal lobe lesions in the cat are 
localized to the various nuclei of the amygdaloid 
complex. Discrete bilateral lesions of the lateral 
amygdaloid nucleus resulted in increased sexuality 
8-10 weeks after operation. Stimulation of these 
regions did not induce emotional responses, although 
stimulation of the basal nucleus was followed by fear 
oranger. Bilateral lesions of the central amygdaloid 
nucleus increased food intake and aggressive be- 
havior; stimulation produced fear or anger and gas- 
trointestinal responses. Lesions of the medial amyg- 
daloid produced hyperactivity. No unilateral lesions 
produced behavioral changes.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

8899. Woolley, D. W. (Rockefeller Inst. Medi- 
cal Research, NYC) Serotonin in mental dis- 
orders. Res. Publ. Ass. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1958, 36, 
381-400.—The hormone has a function to play in 
maintaining normal mental processes and interference 
with its action in the brain leads to mental disorders 
and to neurological dysfunction. The biochemical evi- 
dence is reviewed.—W’, L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 7430, 8490) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


8900. Altschulor, David, & Zabell, Emil M. 
(New York City Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion) Cooperative arrangement between division 
of vocational rehabilitation and a private agency. 
Amer, Ann, Deaf, 1958, 103, 399-402,—In terms of 
Specific illustrative cases, the authors indicate the 
values resulting from the joint rehabilitative efforts 
and services of the city’s vocational rehabilitation 
Service and the Jewish Society for the Deaf—T. E. 
Newland, 

8901. Altshuler, Kenneth Z., & Rainer, John D. 
(Columbia U.) Institute on personal, social and 
vocational adjustment to deafness: Psychiatric 
aspects. Amer, Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 317-323.—On 
the basis of an identified "critical lack of adequate 
mental health services for the deaf, and no scientific 
data about their adaptive difficulties and developmental 
Deeds to serve as a basis for such services," the New 
York State Mental Health Project for the Deaf was 
activated in April, 1955. Out of a total deaf popula- 
tion in the state, a large sample was chosen for direct 
investigation, and a study of all deaf twins in the 
eastern half of the United States was initiated. Re- 
Portable outcomes of the research are not yet avail- 
able. Problems and opportunities incidental to ascer- 
tainment and referral, diagnosis and treatment, and 
the role of responsibility of the vocational counselor 
and other members of the rehabilitation team are 
discussed.— T, £. Newland. 

8902, Bernabeu, Ednita P. (NYC) The effects 
of Severe crippling on the development of a group 
of children, Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 169-194.—7 girls 
and one boy chronically hospitalized for treatment of 
2€ Severe sequelae of poliomyelitis in the Rehabilita- 
tion Pavilion of the University Pediatric Hospital at 

eva, Switzerland were studied and treated ana- 
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lytically during an 18-month period. "Their case his- 
tories are briefly reported. The reactions to the 
restraint of motility are discussed with reference to 
the psychic defense mechanisms. Some special prob- 
lems in management and psychotherapy are con- 
sidered.—C. T. Bever. 

8903. Blank, H. Robert. (New York Psycho- 
analytical Institute) Dreams of the blind. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1958, 27, 158-174.—For congenitally 
blind, and those blinded before the age of 5, the pri- 
mary sensory modality in dreams is hearing, rather 
than vision. Those blinded later than age 7 tend to 
retain visual imagery in their dreams. The phenom- 
enological differences between the dreams of the blind 
and the seeing require no revision of the psycho- 
analytic theory of dreams. Typically, the blind per- 
son’s dream is “from above,” determined primarily by 
serious reality problems and usually containing some 
prominent spoken statement or other superego el- 
ements more closely related to the day’s residue than 
to deeply repressed conflicts. 5 dreams of the blind 
are presented as illustrative material. 16 references. 
—L. N. Solomon. 

8904. Blodgett, Harriet. (U. Minnesota) A key- 
stone in rehabilitation. Crippled Child, 1958, 35, 14— 
15, 26-27.—1n this first of 2 articles, it is indicated 
that the parents of a handicapped child have an im- 
portant role in the development of his basic personal- 
ity. Positive things which they can do are to help 
him to develop a strong sense of self-respect, to learn 
to get satisfaction from achievement, to be friendly, 
to have a cheerful outlook, to set realistic goals, and 
to enjoy what is possible for him.—G. S. Speer. 

8905. Boyle, D. G., & McKeown, Milfred. Case 
of alexia and visual agnosia for objects. Bull, LA 
Neurol. Soc., 1958, 23, 92-93.—The case of a 44-year- 
old man is reported where a lesion of the left occipital 
lobe produced word blindness plus the inability to 
recognize objects by sight and to revisualize old 
visual memories. Thus, while he retained the ability 
to write and to spell words aloud from memory he 
could not read his own writing or any printed mate- 
rials, With few exceptions, he identified objects only 
by secondary sensory clues they afforded: keys by 
their sound, a carrot by its feel, persons by their 
voices, etc. Unable to revisualize the environment, 
he was at a loss concerning directions, and could not 
readily find his way from one place to another, The 
patient, after 28 years services in the Navy, had been 
in apparent good health", ,. when 2 events took 
place. He was knocked to the floor by a blow on the 
chin and he received an injection of vaccine against 
poliomyelitis. It is possible that neither was rel- 
evant.”—R, C. Grudel. 

8906. Burnes, Byron B. (Бе, a Who 
are the deaf? Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 24-228. 
—The deaf and hard of hearing are differentiated in 
terms of nonfunctional and functional hearing. Such 
differentiation in terms of ability to speak or use 
language is criticized. Comments on the education of 
the deaf, their adjustment, and their employability are 
included.—T. E. Newland. 

8907. Butler, Stahl. (Lansing, Mich.) Forma- 
tive influences on the deaf child and young adult. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 312-316.—Specifically 
developed are : age of onset, lack of a language pattern 
(and the seemingly inherent difficulties in establishing 
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it), the quality of the child’s school opportunities, the 
nature of home teaching and training provisions, and 
a tendency on the part of the deaf to seek and accept 
employment primarily in terms of the security it af- 
fords. Good residential school facilities are strongly 
advocated.—T. E. Newland. 


8908. Davis, H., Hoople, G. D., & Parrack, H. O. 
Hearing level, hearing loss, and threshold shift. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 478—The term 
“hearing loss" includes 3 distinct concepts: the devia- 
tion of threshold from an audiometer reference level, 
an audiological symptom of reduced sensitivity, and 
the progressive shift in hearing within a given in- 
dividual. The 3 terms of the title are suggested to 
distinguish the 3 concepts.—I. Pollack. 

8909. Dickerson, Joseph Holmes. The biograph- 
ical inventory compared with clinical prediction of 
post-counseling behavior of V. A. hospital coun- 
selees. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2144.—Ab- 
stract. 


8910. Di Michael, Salvatore G. (U.S. Office, 
Vocational Rehabilitation) ^ Understanding and 
counseling the adult deaf: An overdue mission of 
our time. Amer. Ass. Deaf, 1958, 103, 393-398.—In 
this paper, keynoting the first institute of its kind in 
the vocational rehabilitation program (to which this 
issue is solely devoted) the author describes counsel- 
ing, training, and research efforts being exerted by 
certain governmental and nongovernmental agencies 
working wholly or in part in the interests of the deaf. 
—T. E. Newland, 


8911. Doctor, Powrie Vaux.  (Galludet Coll., 
Washington, D. C.) Multiple handicaps in the field 
of rehabilitation. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 409- 
413.—"Deafness itself is not a single handicap,” 
largely by virtue of an attending impairment in 
speech. While the gamut of the handicaps which may 
accompany deafness is wide the author (as editor of 
this Journal) has sought prevalent information from 
the residential schools for the deaf on certain cat- 
egories, Reported in 1957 were 307 pupils as aphasic 
and deaf, 102 as deaf and blind, 483 as cerebral palsied 
and deaf, 168 as orthopedically handicapped and deaf, 
212 as brain injured and deaf, and 910 as mentally 
retarded and deaf. Implications regarding needs for 
appropriately trained personnel in vocational rehabili- 
tation and education are pointed out.—T. E. Newland. 


8912. Friedman, Max. The feelings and atti- 
tudes of the deaf towards vocational rehabilitation 
counselors and their programs. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 
1958, 103, 403-408.— The author sought factual in- 
formation on this topic from a number of people 
working with and in the interest of the deaf and from 
some deaf people who had benefitted from vocational 
rehabilitation services. The negative and critical re- 
sponses were attributed to the fact that such services 
were so sparsely supplied and to the fact that certain 
workers in the area were ill-informed regarding the 
nature of deafness and the needs of persons who are 
deaf, Concern is expressed lest the memory of cer- 
tain successes in vocational placement during World 
War II may be short-lived. The emphasis placed by 
employers on the speech and lip-reading skills of the 
deaf deserves critical attention. Marked variation 
exists in the scope and quality of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services among the states.—T. E. Newland. 
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8913. Frisina, Robert. Educational guidance 
and the deaf child. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 30 
309.—This article summarizes the 1957 publicati 
Educational Guidance and the Deaf Child, edited b 1 
A. W. G. Ewing (see 32: 1955). The investigations. 
included in the publication are described briefly, - 
Focusing on problems of detection and assessment and - 
treatment of deafness in children these studies partic- - 
ularly emphasized: "early use of electronic amplifica- 
tion systems; increased utilization of hearing aids 
with those possessing only limited residual hearing; - 
mental and emotional development of deaf youngsters; 
and acoustics and measurement of hearing.”—B, W. 
Camp. 

8914. Fusfeld, Irving S. (California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley) Factors in lipreading as deter- 
mined by the lipreader. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 
103, 229-242.—Reported are the observations of 10 
adult socially successful good lipreaders and those of 
10 adult socially successful poor lipreaders as to what 
factors contribute to successful or unsuccessful lip- 
reading. Numerous social and educational implica- 
tions are indicated.—T. E. Newland. 

8915. Fusfeld, Irving S. (California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley) How the deaf communicate: 
Manual language. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 264- 
282.—This is a descriptive presentation of the 4 forms 
of manual communication—simple pantomine, natural 
gesture, so-called sign language, and manual spelling. 
Both communicative ànd the emotional expression 
purposes are considered. 3 "levels" of communicative 
signing are described: "the formal" (for platform, 
elegant, or literary usage), "the informal" (for inti- 
mate, homey usage), and the “everyday conversa- 
tional" usages. The possible importance of related 
problems and possibilities for the early education of 
deaf children are suggested. Descriptions of helpful 
festen) on signing are incorporated.—T. E. New- 
and. 

8916. Fusfeld, Irving S. (California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley) How the deaf communicate: 
Speech. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 243-254.—Dif- 
ferences in the speech-acquisition problems of those 
who are hard of hearing, of those whose hearing is 
severely impaired, of the totally deaf, and of the 
acoustically impaired with their mitigating handicaps 
are described in terms of the possible impact of age of 
onset. The process of acquiring speech is analyze 
The vital importance of starting training early in, the 
child’s life is stressed, and the danger of “get-hearing- 
quick” approaches is pointed out.—T. E. Newland. 

8917. Fusfeld, Irving S. (California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley) How the deaf communicate? 
Written language. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 108, 
255-263.—Positive language approaches are enu- 
merated and limiting influences are listed. Reasons 
for difficulty in acquiring effective language are de- 
veloped: limitation of experiences, absence ‘of ap- 
propriate reinforcement, difficulties in conceptualiza- - 
tion, possible negative effect of sign language, and е 
difficulty in differentiating effectively within the gross 
grammatical picture.—T. E. Newland. 

8918. Goldstein, Robert. (Jewish Hosp, St 
Louis) Differential classification of disorders 0 
communication in children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 
103, 215-223.— Means of identifying 2 major cat 
egories—deafness or impaired sensitivity to sound? 
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and aphasia, inability to express and/or understand 
sounds—are described. If only one condition is pres- 
ent, the educational method appropriate to each is 
recommended; if both exist, methods used with 
aphasic children are preferred. Even though there is 
a continuum between organic and communicative dis- 
orders and between deafness and aphasia, not much 
more than a dichotomous separation is justified ed- 
ucationally.—T. E. Newland. 


8919. Gordon, Neil, & Russell, Sheridan. (Na- 
tional Hosp. London, England) The problem of 
unemployment among epileptics. J. ment. Sci., 
1958, 104, 103-114.—Survey of 300 male and 100 
female outpatient epileptics showed most were work- 
ing. Level of intelligence is the most important factor 
in job adjustment, but type of seizure, whether there 
was warning so that preventive measures could be 
taken, and the type of employment are also important. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


8920. Greenmun, Robert M. Society's attitudes 
and popular conceptions concerning the deaf. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 372-377.—Mainly with 
respect to employment, but also somewhat as regards 
education and social adjustment, the author discusses 
certain negative attitudes and misconceptions.—T. E. 
Newland. 


8921. Hedgecock, L. D. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Audiological aspects of rehabilitation of 
the deaf. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 210-214.— 
Recommending a basic knowledge of the structure and 
function of the ear, a familiarity with possible adjus- 
tive or compensatory educational provisions, and the 
possession of skill in manual communication the au- 
thor presents an outline of audiometric information 
for counselors for the deaf.—T. E. Newland. 


8922, Hoffman, Simon. (New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind) Some predictors of the manual 
Work success of blind persons. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 542—544. А study of 36 blind adults showed 
that the Purdue Pegboard and Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation tests were significantly correlated with 
their earnings. However a biographical inventory of 
hobbies and interests proved to be an equally signifi- 
cant predictor of success in manual work, A number 
of other variables were tested, but found not to be 
Significantly correlated.—G. S. Speer. 


8923. Hoover, Richard E. (Johns Hopkins 
Hosp.) A new look at the definition of blindness. 
Optom. Wkly., 1958, 49, 1227-1232.—A discussion of 
the 1955 AMA statement on the "appraisal of loss of 
visual acuity" is presented. Criticisms of it are pre- 
sented. On what criterion should the definition be 
based ? “There is a great need for medical and scien- 
tific groups to study and clarify these [subnormal] 
categories.” —T. Shipley, 
‚8924. Kennedy, W. Richard. (Indiana Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division) Rehabilitation for 
the deaf. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 389-392.— 

ossibilities are discussed with respect to those who 
are “exceptional,” “average,” “below-average,” and 
. marginal.” Stressed is the importance of applying 
in time for help, their regarding the rehabilitation 
Service as more than a placement facility, and the im- 
Portance of a close working relationship between re- 


abilitation service and schools for the deaf.—T. E. 
ewland, 
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8925. Larson, Leroy. Preschool experiences of 
physically handicapped children. Except, Child., 
1958, 24, 310-312.—Information regarding the avail- 
ability of experiences viewed by experts as significant 
in the development of the young child was obtained 
through interviews with parents of 135 physically 
handicapped children age 3-6 and a matched group of 
135 physically normal children. Significant differ- 
ences were found between the 2 groups in the major 
areas of socialization, recognition, outside experi- 
ences, knowledge and experience, and on 52 out of 
61 individual items. “All differences favored the 
physically normal group." Though the experiences of 
certain physically handicapped children are under- 
standably limited in certain areas, the author suggests 
that the majority of experiences inquired about in the 
interviews could have been provided in more abun- 
dance for these children had the parents been made 
aware of their importance.—B. W. Camp. 

8926. Levine, Edna Simon. (New York Psychi- 
atric Inst.) Psychological aspects and problems of 
early profound deafness. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 
103, 324—347.—'"'The habilitation of our young deaf 
people is in essence an extension of the education of 
our deaf pupils, particularly in the areas of language 
and psycho-social maturity. This being so, problems 
in habilitation are the concern of the educator as well 
as the counselor and warrent his deep consideration. 
The educator is in the best position of all to attack 
these problems at their points of origin . . . partic- 
ularly in the areas of language and communication," 
—T. E. Newland. 

8927. Levine, Edna Simon, & Safian Murray Z. 
(New York Psychiatric Inst.) Psychological eval- 
uation in vocational adjustment. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 
1958, 103, 348-364.—Presented first are considera- 
tions of general orientation to the functions of qual- 
ified clinical psychologists, the basic viewpoint, gen- 
eral aims, and technical considerations in applying 
these functions to vocational adjustment evaluations, 
and the use of personal history, observation, and the 
interview in the psychological assessment of young 
adults with early profound deafness. This is followed 
by a discussion of the use of psychological testing 
techniques in an actual rehabilitation setting.—T. Е. 
Newland. 

8928. Mertens, H. G., Esslen, Erlo, & Papst, W. 
(U.-Klinik Hamburg-Eppendorf, Germany) Die 
oculáren Myopathien, III. Mitteilung. Die oligo- 
symptomatische Oculaére Myositis ("Pseudomy- 
asthenie”). [The ocular myopathies. III. Commu- 
nication: The oligo-symptomatic ocular myositis 
(“Pseudomyasthenia”).] Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 213- 
226.—The authors describe 11 cases of a new syn- 
drome manifested by varying eye-muscle pareses, 
which on the basis of the EMG are due to a myopathy, 
Myasthenia gravis and muscular dystrophy were ruled 
out. The illness occurred between the ages of 10 and 
56, took a periodic course, with episodes lasting be- 
tween 2 months and 8 years. There are varying 
degrees of similarity with the exophthalmic form of 
ocular myositis, but inflammatory signs are much less 
prominent. The authors consider it a form of collagen 
disease, treatment with ACTH and Cortisone proved 
to be successful. 30 references.—M. Kaelbling. 


8929. Motzheim, Gottfried. Uber die Erholungs- 
zeiten des Deutschen Roten Kreuzes für kórper- 
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behinderte Jugendliche. [Vacations of the German 
Red Cross for physically handicapped young people.] 
Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1958, 27, 26-33.—The final an- 
swer to the problem of the physically handicapped lies 
in handling as well as possible the economic, social, 
psychological, and ethical difficulties which are part 
ofliving. One-sided concepts on this subject, such as 
A. Adler's have been scientifically outmoded. The 
first line of effort in rehabilitation is one of getting 
the physically handicapped person recognized, valued, 
treated and accepted as a fellow human being. The 
German. Red Cross follows this line of attack in its 
vacation plan for the physically handicapped in a 
camp together with healthy young people of the same 
age. The aim, besides maintaining and improving 
their physical reserves, is the furthering of psycholog- 
ical energy. In adapting to and integrating them- 
selves into the community of healthy people, the 
handicapped person is led to face and handle effec- 
tively the natural life situations.—D. F. Mindlin. 


8930. Naddell, Melvin С., & Hirsch, Monroe J. 
(Los Angeles Coll. Optometry) The relationship 
between intelligence and the refractive state in a 
selected high school sample. Amer. J. Optom., 
1958, 35, 321-326.—A review of the field is presented. 
In the original work, N = 408 children tested on the 
California Test of Mental Maturity and given refrac- 
tive examinations, The r — — 0.082. It is concluded 
that refractive state and IQ are not related. Previous 
claims to the contrary are discounted. 20 references. 
—T. Shipley. 

8931. Saxer, Gertrud. Emotionelle Schwierig- 
keiten des kórperbehinderten Kindes. |Emotional 
difficulties of the physically handicapped child.] Heil- 
padag. Werkbl., 1958, 27, 50-53.—Some of the find- 
ings of large scale research done by the National 
Association for Mental Health in Great Britain on 
special problems of severely physically handicapped 
children are reported. The most prominent difficulty 
Observed was one of hostile withdrawal, combined 
with great insecurity, lack of self-confidence, extreme 
timidity and pessimism. The causes of these diffi- 
culties were found in the child’s struggles with his 
handicap, in his often very unfortunate experiences 
with other children, and above all in his relationship 
to his parents and siblings. Where the parents truly 
loved the handicapped child, even if the child was 
spoiled by them, emotional difficulties did not appear. 
—D. F. Mindlin. 

8932. Seal, Albert G. (Louisiana State Dept. 
Vocational Rehabilitation) Maximum use of com- 
munity resources in the rehabilitation of the deaf. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 414—423.— Described in 
considerable detail, with specific instances used for 
illustrative purposes, is the operation of the Louisiana 
program wherein pupils in residential schools for the 
deaf are gradually and effectively introduced into 
work situations, and the parts played in the process 
by other state and community services.—T. E. New- 
land. 

8933. Seth, George. Psychomotor control in 
stammering and normal subjects: An experimental 
study. Brit. J. Psychol, 1958, 49, 139-143.—Vol- 
untary control of the regularity of finger tapping was 
investigated in 15 stammering and 15 nonstammering 
Ss. The results indicated "(i) that in right-hand 

finger tapping the stammerers are markedly inferior 
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to normal controls in their ability to maintain vol- 
untarily the rhythm or regularity of the performance; 
(ii) that this group of ostensibly right-handed stam- 
merers showed a marked inferiority in right-handed, 
as against left-handed, performance; (iii) that the 
disorganization of psychomotor performance is not 
confined to the speech-function, and may appear in 
situations where communication by speech is not in- 
volved, and in which the influence of personal-social 
factors is reduced to a minimum,"—C. M. Franks. 


8934. Somers, Bernard Joseph. Displaced hostil- 
ity in physically handicapped and nonhandicapped 
subjects. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 366-367.— 
Abstract. 

8935. Stelle, Roy M. (Colorado School for the 
Deaf, Colorado Springs) Vocational rehabilitation 
as opportunity for the deaf. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 
1958, 103, 424—433.—In addition to looking forward 
to further education at the college level (especially at 
Gallaudet) the deaf can move effectively toward em- 
ployment by means of a special trade school, an ap- 
prentice system, distributive education, on-the-job- 
training, and correspondence courses. “The deaf have 
amply demonstrated their range of employability," 
and schools for the deaf whose curricula and pro- 
grams for study reflect insensitivity to this fact are 
neglecting the welfare of these pupils.—7. E. New- 
land. 

8936. Tisza, Veronica B., Selverstone, Betty; 
Rosenblum, Gershen, & Hanlon, Nancy. (New 
England Medical Center) Psychiatric observations 
of children with cleft palate. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1958, 28, 416—423.— Observations on a group 
of children born with an oral-facial deformity and 
their mothers were made at the Cleft Palate Institute 
of Tufts University. A detailed case history of one 
child is given to illustrate some of the characteristics 
present in the group, such as bodily tension, deft and 
constantly active hands, continuous vocalization, striv- 
ing for independence.—R. E. Perl. 

8937. Walter, B. Over het kinderlijk autisme, in 

het bijzonder bij doofstommen. [Оп childhood 
autism, particularly in deaf-and-mute children.] 
Tijdschr. Opvoedk., 1958, 3, 224—251.—Observations 
of 5-10-year-old deaf-and-mute children. The con- 
clusion is that the social maladaptation, the autistic 
lack of affective contact, are the fundamental char- 
acteristics handicapping normal development. 14- 
item bibliography.—R. Piret. 
. 8938. West, Doral Noah. Attitudes and opin- 
ions of rehabilitation counselors for the blind 
toward totally blind adults. Dissertation Abstr. 
1958, 19, 357-358. Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 7330, 7546, 7880, 7889, 8541) 
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8939. Baroda University, Examination Reform 
Committee. Performance of students at S.S.C. 
and university preparatory examinations. J. Educ. 
Psychol., Baroda, 1958, 16, 259-265.—"One of the 
most striking features of recent development in uni- 
versity education in India is the unprecedented growth 
in the enrolment of students, especially in sci- 
ence courses. . . . A brake has to be applied to the 
present practices of making university education avail- 
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able to all those who can afford it. University educa- 
tion should be restricted to those who have aptitudes 
for it and natural abilities to profit by it." The ad- 
missions examinations of over 900 students were eval- 
uated and cut-off scores established to reduce the 
indiscriminate influx of student enrollment—D. Lebo. 


8940. Beck, John М. (U. Colorado) Education, 
culture, and the individual Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 
28, 54-66.—Attention is given to problems of de- 
linquent behavior, sociological aspects of education, 
the effects of television on the schooling of children, 
factors in school progress, and the use of leisure. A 
better understanding of the nature of the problems 
raised calls for a continuing expansion and develop- 
ment of research design, particularly the use of 
longitudinal studies. Current studies were confronted 
with the difficult task of isolating factors for the pur- 
pose of analysis and interpretation. 64-item bibliog- 
raphy.—F. Goldsmith. 

8941, Bernstein, B. Some sociological deter- 
minants of perception: An enquiry into sub-cul- 
tural differences. Brit. J. Sociol., 1958, 9, 159-174. 
—There is a relationship between social class and 
educational attainment which seems to be the result 
of the differences in perception characteristic of dif- 
ferent social class members. These differences in 
perception facilitate educational attainment in middle 
class youth but inhibit it in working class youth be- 
cause the schools put great emphasis on abilities 
manifestly developed in the middle class but not in 
the working class. Schools being middle class in 
their value orientation tend, therefore, to legitimize 
Social inequality by individualizing failure on the 
basis of the differential expression of class-defined 
and developed abilities. Working class youth are 
sensitive to and best understand the content rather 
than the structure of objects. The schools stress 
Structural perception at the disadvantage of the work- 
ing class youth and the advantage of the middle class 
youth.—R. M. Frumkin. 


8942. Broen, Carol H. An investigation of fac- 
tors associated with the production of reading 
reversals in beginning readers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 1811—1812.—A bstract. 


, 8943. Elias, S. M. D. Formation originale par 
l'enseignement technique. [Formative influences 
through the teaching of technical subjects.] Nouv. 
Rev, Pedag., 1958, 13, 457-463.— The initiation to the 
technical professions should confer a cultural value to 
Specialized and utilitarian knowledge, by encouraging 
Serious reflection, by fostering the psychological adap- 
fation of the student, by carrying out experimental 
Pedagogical research_—R. Piret. 


8944. Fager, Robert E. Student and faculty 
Conceptions of the “successful student.” J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1958, 5, 98-103.—“A modification of the 

ole Construct Repertory Test was administered to 
student-major and faculty members of a university 
department in order to elicit concepts relevant to suc- 
cessful student behavior . . . the results indicate that 
the Students and faculty of each department show a 
Significant tendency to use their own concepts . . . 
em Preference to those used by other students and 
aculty members," —M. M. Reece. 


8945. Heath, R. W., Maier, M. H., & Remmers, 
Science education and civil liberties. Pur- 
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due Opin. Panel Poll Rep., 1958, 24 p.—One striking 
result is that by saying almost the same thing in dif- 
ferent words opposite reactions are produced. The 
minds of young Americans are susceptible to innocent 
sounding but actually authoritarian ideas. Many are 
receptive to proposals which would deny some persons 
or groups the very freedoms this country is fighting: 
to protect.—E. M. Bower. 

8946. Kneller, George F. Existentialism and ed- 
ucation. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958, 
хі, 170 р. $3.75.—Because of certain palpable defects 
of modern education—for example, the emphasis on 
conformity and leveling of individuality—the author 
considers existentialism as a possible corrective in- 
fluence. Despite the fact that existentialism is adapted 
to sick societies, is insensitive to scientific procedures, 
is committed to absolute freedom and utter subjectiv- 
ity, he concludes it has much to offer because it 
stresses humanism, concreteness, personality and emo- 
tions. 2-page bibliography.—J. R. Kantor. 

8947. Ladd, Edward T. (Yale U.) The problem 
of keeping order: Theoretical help from two new 
fields. Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 28, 136-149.—The 
implications for education of studies of group dy- 
namics in industrial and military settings are exam- 
ined with special reference to the problem of class 
discipline and order. Concepts of group structure in 
terms of roles and statuses, particularly leadership, of 
group cohesiveness and equilibrium, among others, 
provide a broad theoretical approach and a practical 
basis for effective action. Because of certain similar- 
ities between school and plant principles of industrial 
sociology such as community of goals, informal or- 
ganization, and pupil morale and ideology have rel- 
evancy to the school situation. The analysis, however, 
leaves unanswered the question as to how teachers 
might study their classes as groups. 15 references,— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

8948. Lauer, A. R. (Iowa State Coll.) Tomor- 
row's drivers. Chicago, Ill.: Lyons and Carnahan, 
1958. 176 p.—A book for all students of traffic and 
driving based on 30 years research and 20 years train- 
ing of drivers. Contains the essence of subject matter 
to be used in driver education.—4. R. Lauer. 

8949, Lewis, D. G. (U. Coll. Wales, Aberystwyth) 
The effect of national service on academic per- 
formance at university. Brit. J. educ. Psychol, 
1958, 28, 135-140.—Ex-national-service groups were 
compared with equated groups of students who had 
entered the university directly from secondary school. 
Performance in arts and science faculties in terms of 
honors, pass degrees, and failure generally favored 
the “schoolboys” over the ex-servicemen in the several 
areas of comparison, with the differences in some 
cases clearly significant. Analysis of subject failures 
showed no instances of ex-servicemen's superiority.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

8950. McKnight, A. James. The relation of cer- 


tain home factors to college achievement. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 870-87 1.—Abstract. f 
8951. Matthews, Charles George. Differential 


performances of non-achieving children on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 878.—Abstract. 

8952. Middleton, George, Jr. 
dromes and academic achievement. 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 1439.—Abstract. 


Personality syn- 
Dissertation 
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8953. Ormian, Haim. Hayesodot hapsikholog- 
iyim lekiyum hamegamot. [Psychological founda- 
tions of "trends" in secondary education.] In Beayot 
hamegamot bevet hasefer hatikhon. [Problem of 
“trends” in the secondary school: Papers and discus- 
sions in a symposium held Dec. 18-19, 1957.] Јеги- 
salem, Israel: Ass. of Secondary Schools in Israel, 
1958. Pp. 32-45. Education fixes aims, whereas 
psychology provides it with means. After deciding 
the types of differentiation in secondary school learn- 
ing, psychology has to discuss the following problems: 
general and specific intelligence and its development 
in later childhood and in adolescence; specific tests to 
find out “humanistic” and "scientific" abilities; de- 
velopment of personality and interest in adolescence; 
influence of environment ; psychological school service 
in secondary education. Psychology doesn't approve 
more than 2-3 "trends" in secondary learning.—H. 
Ormian. 

8954. Polder, Edward John. Self-perceived val- 
ues: An index to evaluation in graduate education. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2391.—Abstract. 


8955. Vernon, Philip E. (U. London) Educa- 
tion and the psychology of individual differences. 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 28, 91-104.—Effective group 
education requires restriction of the range of heteroge- 
neity among pupils. Widely-practiced ability group- 
ing based on tests believed to measure innate in- 
telligence appeared a simple solution in the 1920's. 
Shifting views on intelligence and attainments now 
regard both as having moderate constancy. Correla- 
tion of ability level at 11 years with secondary school 
performance in the English schools over the following 
5 years is as close as .85, although this still allows a 
considerable degree of error in prediction, Selection 
for advanced education should be short-term and 
flexible and must take into account interests and 
values as well as abilities. Evidence points up the 
positive effect of a stimulating educational environ- 
ment upon the rate of intellectual growth and the level 
ultimately reached. Some system of ability grouping 
such as the English one is indicated, although this 
practice also engenders problems. 16 references.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


8956. Willard, Ruth A. (U. Oregon) Using the 
Photographic Problemmaire to compare teacher- 
parent goal-value areas as indicated by choices of 
classroom situations. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 535— 
539,—The Photographic Problemmaire consists of 
pairs of photographs representing problem situations 
in the class room falling in 9 different areas. Parents' 
choices differed significantly from teachers’ choices in 
the areas of personal freedom and power, and in sub- 
mission and workmanship.—M. Murphy. 


(See also Abstracts 7179, 8108) 
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8957. Becker, Selwyn William. Utility and level 
of aspiration: Experimental test of level of aspira- 
tion theory in a decision-making context. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 179.—Abstract. 

8958. Birkmaier, Emma Marie. (U. Minnesota) 
Foreign languages. Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 28, 127= 
139.—In 1953 The Modern Language Association of 
America gave the language study research a new 
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impetus by appraising existing conditions from the 
elementary through the graduate school, by extensive: 
surveys of the need of foreign-language study and by 
conferences and reports on directions to be taken in 
the future. Audio-visual techniques are no longer an 
adjunct but an integrated part of the teaching- 
learning situation. Social psychologists, cultural 
anthropologists, educational psychologists, and com- 
munication engineers make a tremendous impact on 
second-language learning. 118-item bibliography.— 
F. Goldsmith. 


8959. Buckler, William E. (New York U.) A 
college English teacher looks at television: Com- 
position. J. educ. Sociol., 1958, 31, 346-352.—This 
first report is divided into 2 parts. The first part is a 
description of and a report on an experiment in the 
use of closed-circuit television in the teaching of col- 
lege composition. The second part touches upon the 
larger problem of the teaching of college composition, 
A summary of the findings is presented for both the 
television and the control classes for both semesters 
during which the experiment ran.—S. M. Amatora, 


8960. Centi, Paul. (Fordham U.) A summer 
program in basic college skills. J. Aigher Educ., 
1958, 29, 218-220.—The program, designed for stu- 
dents planning to enter college in the fall, includes 
reading improvement, instruction and practice in 
study skills, library use, and improvement in English 
usage, vocabulary, and mathematics.—M. Murphy. 


8961. Durr, William K. (Michigan State U.) 
The use of arithmetic workbooks in relation to 
mental abilities and selected achievement levels. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 561—571.—Pupils in grades 4 
through 8 were compared in achievement with and 
without workbooks. Significantly greater mean 
achievement with the use of workbooks was found: in 
those with IQs from 100 to 120, but not in those 
below 100 or above 120; in those working above their 
grade norm, but not those working below it; in grades 
4 and 5 but not in grades 6 through 8.—M. Murphy. 


8962. Edmund, Neal R. (New York State U.) 
A study of the relationship between prior experi- 
ences and the quality of creative writing done by 
seventh-grade pupils. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 481- 
492.—90 stories written by pupils on a topic of their. 
own choice were rated for creative quality by 3 
judges, and divided into 2 categories: those based on 
direct experience and those based on derived experi- 
ence. Stories based on derived experience were found 
to be of higher quality, and the educational implica- 
tions of this finding are discussed. —M. Murphy. Y 


8963. Fotheringham, Wallace C., & Berquist, - 
Goodwin F., Jr. (Ohio State U.) Speaking. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1958, 28, 107-116.—Of the studies exam- 
ined, a substantial number represent the research ef- 
forts of nonspeech scholars. Persuasion, discussion, - 
and interaction phenomena in speech situations appeat - 
to attract increasing research interest. Quantitative, 
studies seem to be done at an increasing rate am 
reflect a greater sophistication in regard to quantita- 


tive methodology. 109-it SRA Е, Goddi 
Saath: gy. item bibliography.—F. 


8964. Franken, August. Stufen- und Ganzheit- 
sverfahren im Rechtschreibunterricht des 2, und 3. 


Schuljahres, [Step- and whole-method in spelling - 
instructions for the second and third grade.] Psychol. 
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Rdsch., 1958, 9, 202-224.—2 methods were confronted 
experimentally, the whole method widely used in 
German public schools and the step-method. Spelling 
according to the whole method is not a special subject 
but is discussed whenever the need may arise, e.g., in 
German, geography, biology class. The step method, 
in contrast, teaches spelling separately by spaced 
repetition of words in progressing difficulty, The 
second method appeared to be superior in comparison 
to the whole method.—IV’. J. Koppitz. 


8965. Hausman, Jerome J. (Ohio State Coll.) 
Graphic and plastic arts. Rev, educ. Res., 1958, 28, 
169-179.—Research into teaching art seeks its defini- 
tion in conceptions of truth and values. The re- 
searcher’s task involves a seeming paradox: seeking 
rational explanations and searching to reach beyond 
rational explanations, Although a review of recent 
research in the fine arts indicate the value of many 
research efforts, art and science contain elements 
irreducible to each other. 95-item bibliography.—F. 
Goldsmith. 


8966. Hunnicutt, C. W., & Iverson, William J. 
(Eds.) Research in the three Ёз. New York: 
Harper, 1958. xvi, 446 p. $6.00.—This book of 14 
chapters is divided into 4 parts. Parts 1, 2, and 3 are 
concerned with reading, writing, and arithmetic, re- 
Spectively, while Part 4 briefly suggests areas relat- 
ing to the three R's in which there is need for further 
research. Summaries of nearly 80 studies, chosen 
because "they deal with important topics, have been 
influential, have been carefully done," are presented. 
"In each case an effort has been made to acquaint 
the reader with the key purposes or problems of the 
study, the methods used to try to solve them, and the 
important findings achieved. Where the implications 
for school practice are not apparent from the author's 
report, the editors have sometimes added a note in- 
dicating some reasonable inferences, The editors, 
through the use of introductions and occasional con- 
nective sentences or paragraphs, have attempted an 
organized and integrated presentation." —J. Walters. 


8967. Hurst, John Gerwig. The development 
Presentation, and evaluation of a unit in educa- 
tional psychology with reference to content, or- 


ganization, and method. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 860-870.— Abstract. 


8968. Irwin, John V., & Aronson, Arnold E. A 
Comparison of the effectiveness of a live conven- 
tional lecture versus a highly visualized film pres- 
entation in television teaching at the college level 
as measured by an objective verbal examination 
and by a film examination. Madison, Wis.: Univer. 

Isconsin Television Laboratory, 1958, 28 p. $1.00. 
тог an audiology course, the effectiveness of the 
live-lecture method was compared with a highly 
Visualized film presentation. A “highly visualized 

m test” and a conventional true-false test were both 
Used to assess the effectiveness of the two methods. 

€ results indicated that the method of testing “af- 
fects the apparent efficiency of the method of teach- 
Ing, _ Film testing gave a higher score for film 
teaching, whereas in verbal testing verbal teaching 
appeared to be superior. F tests for mean differences 
Were significant at the .01 level. Whether the class 
Was present in the studio or remained in the monitor 
Toom had no appreciable differential effect for either 
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method of teaching (visualized film or lecture), nor 
did type of examination have an effect.—IV. Coleman. 


8969. Klapper, Hope Lunin. (New York U.) 
Does lack of contact with the lecturer handicap 
televised instruction? J. educ. Sociol., 1958, 31, 
353-359.—This is a report of an experiment carried 
on during the academic year 1956-57 with 2 social 
science courses offered by closed-circuit television. 
Course content, course structure, and staff structure 
are presented. Report of the experiment includes stu- 
dent learning, student attitudes, and faculty reaction 
to the experiment.—S. M. Amatora. 


8970. Lehmusvuori, Heimo. The effect of 
teacher's authoritarian and democratic attitudes 
on the children's level of aspiration after success 
and failure. Rep. Dept. Psychol. Inst. Pedagog., 
Jyväskylä, 1958, No. 13. 7-20.— The problem of the 
study is to show if the school atmosphere is reflected 
in the aspiration level in a dexterity test and a per- 
ceptual speed (cancellation) test. The differences be- 
tween the authoritarian group and the democratic 
group are striking. 23 references.—F, Goldsmith. 


8971. Lewis, Norman. How to read better and 
faster. (3rd ed.) New York: Crowell, 1958, xvii, 
398 p. $2.50.—A self-help training manual designed 
to develop techniques of rapid and skillful reading. 
The 12 chapters are divided into 30 training lessons, 
each giving special attention to a particular area of 
reading growth such as rate of comprehension, secur- 
ing main ideas, skimming, vocabulary development, 
rapid perception, etc. The practice exercises and 
accompanying explanatory materials are particularly 
adapted to adults. (See 26: 1680.) —4. S. Artley, 


8972. McCullough, Constance M. (San Fran- 
cisco State Coll.) Reading. Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 
28, 96-106.—Significant progress has been made in 
some areas of reading in the past 3 years, Research 
centered on the general reading status of school and 
adult populations and problems related to develop- 
mental programs, improvement programs, word mean- 
ing, word recognition, comprehension, and material. 
Much duplication of effort is evident. “Co-operative 
planning and more comprehensive evaluation to match 
the complexity of the reading process would be de- 
sirable.” 77-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 


8973. Novak, Joseph D. (Kansas State Teachers 
Coll.) An experimental comparison of a conven- 
tional and a project centered method of teaching 
a college general botany course. J. exp, Educ., 
1958, 26, 217-230.—The conventional lecture method 
and a project centered method were compared as 
means of teaching general botany, with student 
change measured in knowledge of botanical facts and 
principles, ability to solve problems in science, gain 
in scientific attitude, and retention of factual knowl- 
edge. 3 pretests were used. Results obtained from 
experimental designs using analysis of variance and 
covariance indicated that the project centered method 
may provide better for individual differences with 
achievement under this method proportional to level 
of ability.—E. F. Gardner. 

8974. Ploghoft, Milton. (Ohio U.) The parent- 
teacher conference as a report of pupil progress: 
An overview. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1958, 44, 101— 
105.—The author offers several suggestions for use 
of the parent-teacher conference as a report of pupil 
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progress: parent-teacher conference as a report of 
pupil progress should be considered and planned by 
parents, teachers, and administrators on a cooperative 
basis; it must be a regular report; adequate time 
must be provided ; a summary of conference ; continue 
report cards until conference plan has been well de- 
veloped and accepted ; plans for orientation of teachers 
and parents to the use of the conference plan; con- 
tinuous evaluation of the conference plan; and meet- 
ing of parents in classroom groups for problems of 
general interest.—5. M. Amatora. 


8975. Purcell, Barbara A. (Jefferson School, 
Mount Lebanon Township, Pa.) Methods of teach- 
ing reading: A report on a tri-state survey. Elem. 
sch. J., 58, 1958, 449-453.—A questionnaire was sent 
to county superintendents in a total of 210 counties in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 4 areas in- 
cluded: the teacher and the school, organization for 
reading instruction, reading methods and techniques, 
and current practices, Replies were received from 
150 of the teachers. Analysis of the study is given.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

8976. Ruzicka, William Joseph. Personality var- 
iables and student-centered learning experiences 
in educational psychology classes. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 175-176.—Abstract. 


8977. Schmieder, Fred J. (Ohio State U.) Eng- 
lish composition: Writing-spelling. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1958, 28, 117-126.—In spelling, the elementary 
grades are emphasized while in the area of written 
composition, this review is primarily concerned with 
the secondary school. Although a fairly substantial 
amount of work has been done in these fields, the 
author thinks that considerably more research should 
be done to determine suitable standards in the teach- 
ing of composition as well as standards for measuring 
Pup attainment. 50-item bibliography.—F. Gold- 
smith. 

8978. Staines, J. W. (Newcastle Teachers Coll.) 
Symposium: The development of children's val- 
ues: III. The self-picture as a factor in the class- 
room. Brit. J. educ, Psychol., 1958, 28, 97-111.— 
Pupil self-references in teachers’ classroom comments 
and situational management were tabulated and an- 
alyzed for 2 Junior and 2 Infants' school teachers. 
Differences among the teachers in their emphasis 
upon the various categories and dimensions of self 
were marked. In an attempt to assess the conse- 
quences of differences in the frequency of self-refer- 
ences, pupils were given a self-rating test before and 
after an experimental teaching period of 12 weeks. 
Where emphasis in teaching was placed upon socially 
desirable changes in the self-picture the results were 
consistent with the desired ends. 17 references.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

8979. Takala, Annika, & Takala, Martti. Teach- 
er's classroom question distribution as a measure 
of behavioural space homogeneity. Rep. Dept. 
Psychol. Inst. Pedagog., Jyväskylä, 1958, No. 18. 
59-71.—The study is concerned with 2 problems: Is 
there any heterogeneity in the distribution of teachers' 

classroom questions connected with visual factors? 
What changes occur in the distribution of questions 
during stress? The conclusions of the study are: In 
a smaller class there is no correspondence between 
the distance of pupils and the frequency of the teach- 
ers questions. During stress the questions tend to 
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- accumulate in the first 2 rows of the class. There is 


a tendency towards higher frequencies at the corners 
of the class, In all groups the row in the center of 
the class (small) or immediately behind the center is 
preferred in questioning.—FP. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstracts 7820, 8004, 8238) 


Interests, ATTITUDES, & HABITS 


8980. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) An analy- 
sis of Edwards Personal Preference Schedule in- 
tercorrelations for a local college population. J. 
educ. Res. 1958, 57, 591-597.— The Edwards PPS 
was administered to 130 undergraduates. Intercor- 
relations were determined for the 15 variables. These 
lead to questioning the independence of the variables. 
The significant intercorrelations are discussed with 
reference to implied needs and personality dimensions, 
—M. Murphy. 

8981. Arns, Josephine. A factorial analysis of 
the vocational interests of two hundred adult 
female students. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 562. 
—Abstract. 

8982. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Develop- 
ment of the psychological activities interest record. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 159-166.—The de- 
velopment of a Psychological Activities Interest Rec- 
ord composed of 60 forced choice items in 3 scales is 
described. The test “was devised to measure the 
relative interests of psychology majors in the areas 
of experimental-comparative, clinical-counseling, and 
personnel-industrial psychology." Reliabilities for the 
3 scales ranged from .89 to .94 with the inter-correla- 
tions tending to be negative. Significant differences 
were found in the mean scores of majors at different 
universities on 2 of the scales. “Sex differences were 
likewise found on two scales."—1/. Coleman. 

8983. Chansky, Norman M. (New York State 
U.) How students see their teacher. Ment. Hyg» 
NY, 1958, 42, 118-120.—""The purpose of the present 
study is to determine whether there is any relationship 
between the attitudes toward children that students 
hold and the attitudes they assign their instructor" 
(in child psychology).  Chansky found that the "At- 
titudes that students assigned their instructor reflected 
the attitude they themselves held." When students 
sressed democratic attitudes in the instructor they had 
democratic attitudes toward classroom procedures and 
when rigid, authoritarian attitudes were projected on 
the instructor their own attitudes toward children. 
were not conducive to sound classroom mental hy- 
giene.—M. A. Seidenfeld. х 

8984. Chatterjee, Е. C., & Banerjee, 5. Assess- 
ment of interests in two dimensions. Educ. Psy- 
chol, Delhi, 1958, 5, 49-54.—110 college students 
were asked to express opinions on lists of 18 academic 
subjects and 19 occupations. Items of highest and 
lowest preference were analyzed by percentages. 
the college subjects, literature received the highest 
"like" judgment, 93.9% ; commerce the highest “dis- 
like” judgment, 57%. For the occupations, artist 
received the most likes, 88.8% while clerk the most 
dislikes, 19.8%. The different age levels showe 
marked variation in preferences.—H. Angelino. 

8985. Craven, Ethel Case. Social concomitants 
of interest. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 353-354.— 
Abstract. 
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8986. Cynamon, Manuel, & Wedeen, Shirley 
Ullman. (Brooklyn Coll.) Emotional factors in 
the reliability of student rating of teachers. J. 
educ. Res., 1958, 51, 629-632—The questionnaire, 
Student Reaction to Teaching, was administered 
anonymously twice: with instructions that the infor- 
mation was being collected by the college research 
office in a study of college teaching, and with instruc- 
tions that the information was solely for the use of 
the instructor and would be seen by no one else, The 
different conditions did not greatly influence the re- 
sults.—M. Murphy. 

8987. Drasgow, James. (U. Buffalo) Differ- 
ences between college students. J. higher Educ., 
1958, 29, 216-218.—Students living in dormitories 
were found to stay in college longer than students 
living at home. Dormitory students were superior to 
students living at home in socioeconomic status and 
father’s education, but inferior on ACE and Coopera- 
tive English Test scores. Dormitory students also 
worry about a greater number of items—M. Murphy. 


8988. Gaither, James Wallace. A factorial anal- 
ysis of the occupational interests of two hundred 
vocationally inexperienced adult male students. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 868,—Abstract. 

8989. Gallagher, James J. (U. Illinois) Peer 
acceptance of highly gifted children in elementary 
school. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 58, 465-470.—The study 
was based upon 54 highly gifted children in grades 2 
through 5 in a midwestern community. Teacher re- 
ferrals and results of group tests were used to identify 
the group. All children obtaining an IQ of 150 or 
above on the Stanford-Binet, Form L, were included. 
5 problems were studied: social acceptance by peers, 
popularity, popularity with other bright children, 
friendships, and friendships near own intellectual 
level. Analysis of the findings is presented and fur- 
ther questions for study suggested.—5. M. Amatora. 


8990. Heath, R. W., Maier, M. H., & Remmers, 
H. H. High school students opinions about dem- 
cratic values and engineering. Purdue Opin. Panel 
Poll Rep., 1958, No. 52. 22 p.—High school seniors 
are less democratic than juniors who in turn are less 
democratic than sophomores, Selective drop out of 
Students with less democratic orientation makes the 
trend more emphatic. Students today show a more 
favorable attitude toward the Bill of Rights than 
Students in 1951. Students have much information 
about engineers and think most highly of them.— 
E. M. Bower. ў 


8991. Henderson, Harold L. Тһе relationship 
between interest of fathers and sons and son's 
identification with fathers: The relationship of the 
adolescent sons' identification with his father to 
ather-son interest similarity as measured by the 
Strong vocational interest blank. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 19, 361—362.—Abstract. 


8992. Hill, George E., & Hole, Richard M. (Ohio 
omparison of the vocational interests of 

tenth grade students with their parents’ judgments 
Е these interests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
73-187.—Mothers and fathers of 40 tenth grade 
- Püdents were asked to answer the Kuder as they 
lieved their children would. Estimates by mothers 
Were slightly better than father’s estimates of ex- 
Pressed vocational interests of children. Only 6% of 
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the parents failed to identify any of the top 3 interests 
of their children. The limited sample and the nature 
of the design precluded drawing any general conclu- 
sions. Instead, a number of questions were raised by 
the authors after the study, and suggestions for fur- 
ther studies are made. 25 references.—W. Coleman, 

8993. Hobart, Charles W. The incidence of 
romanticism during courtship. Soc. Forces, 1958, 
36, 362-367.— The results of applying 4 hypotheses to 
undergraduate students and their off-campus dates, 
financés, and spouses are presented. Support is found 
"for the structure-function analysis of adolescent ro- 
manticism" as applied to males only.—4. R, Howard. 


8994. Lóvaas, O. Ivar. Social desirability rat- 
ings of personality variables by Norwegian and 
American college students. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 57, 124-125.— The statements in Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule were used to determine 
the degree of relationship between social desirability 
judgments made by Norwegian and American college 
students, 86 Norwegian Ss averaging 17 years of age 
and 152 college students of somewhat higher age rate 
the statements on a 9-point scale ranging from ex- 
tremely socially desirable to extremely socially unde- 
sirable, The correlation between the scale values of 
the 2 ethnic groups was .78 which indicates a high 
agreement with 61% of the variance being common, 
—T. S. Tamkin. 

8995. McGinnis, Robert. (U. Wisconsin) Cam- 
pus values in mate selection: A repeat study. Soc. 
Forces, 1958, 36, 368-373.—A questionnaire study was 
repeated approximately 17 years after the original 
had been conducted. Different students were secured 
from the same university as in the initial research, 
Findings are generally similar ; differences are mainly 
attributed to changes in values through time, It is 
suggested that the importance of the "companionship 
family form" is increasing, and that of the traditional 
institutional form decreasing.—4. R. Howard. 


8996. Ohnishi, Saichi. (Osaka U.) Factorial 
studies of educational objectives. Јар. J. Psychol., 
1958, 28, 253-259.—For 500 male and 500 female 
college students, latent parameters in regard to 4 be- 
havior traits (sociability, activeness, leadership, and 
physical vigor) revealed 2 similar latent classes for 
each sex, one denying possession of the traits and one 
claiming possession of all but the third.—J. Lyons. 


8997, Remmers, H. H., & Radler, D, H. Teenage 
attitudes. Scient. Amer., 1958, 198(6), 25-29.— 
Polls of teenage populations revealed “а need and 
craving to be liked, drifting with the crowd, con- 
formity, a kind of passive anti-intellectualism" as 
outstanding characteristics of the present-day younger 
generation.—/. S. Wolf. 

8998. Rodgers, Dorothy Gates. Youths’ atti- 
tudes toward science and scientists related to 
religion, family, social class and other variables. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2388.—A bstract. 

8999. Rogers, Everett M. (Ohio State U.) Ref- 
erence group influences on student d g be- 
havior. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 244-254,.— 
Anonymous questionnaires from students іп a Mid- 
western college where drinking is forbidden were 
analyzed in terms of the students' belonging to 2 
reference groups—íraternities and church. Those be- 
longing to fraternities or sororities drank more, as 
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did single than married, veteran than nonveteran, and 
religiously inactive than religiously active. —W. L. 
Wilkins. 
7 9000. Sinha, Durganand, & Niwas, Usha. Voca- 
tional interests of men and women. Educ. Psy- 
chol., Delhi, 1958, 5, 35-48.—To test the assumption 
that occupational choices are definitely influenced by 
socioeconomic factors 120 collegians at Patna Uni- 
versity were given a modified version of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. Students from poorer 
families were motivated by money and popularity of 
occupations; those from wealthier families by "ro- 
mance and adventure”; from the middle class families 
by service and popularity. Both sexes preferred the 
"higher remunerative" occupations, money and desire 
for status being the motivating forces.—H. Angelino. 
9001. Slocum, W. L. (State Coll. of Washington) 
Educational planning by high school seniors. J. 
educ. Res., 1958, 51, 583-590.—Information on post- 
high school plans was obtained from a sample of 
nearly 2000 seniors in Washington high schools in 
1954. 36% were planning to attend college. There 
was a tendency for these to come from higher socio- 
economic levels and from urban rather than rural 
areas, Occupational advancement was the primary 
reason for college plans. Many well-qualified students 
were not planning to go to college—M. Murphy. 
9002. Stafford, Kenneth R. (East Texas State 
‘Teachers Coll. The Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory scores of Negro and white fifth year 
students in the Arkansas experiment in teacher ed- 
ucation. J. educ, Res., 1958, 51, 633-634.—MTAI 
mean score for 15 Negro students was 11 and for 53 
white students was 49.—M. Murphy. 


9003. Taliana, Lawrence Edwin. Youth's prob- 
lems as they see them: A statistical analysis and 
restandardization of the SRA Youth Inventory. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 167.—A bstract. 


9004. Ullah, Ikram. Ideal persons of college 
students. Educ. Psychol, Delhi, 1958, 5, 1-13.— 
How important are such variables as age, sex, and 
parental economic and educational status in determin- 
ing one's choice of ideal persons. This study with 
200 Muslim intermediate grades students showed that 
except for age, all variables were quite influential in 
determining choices.—H. Angelino. 

9005. White, Robert Marshall. The predictive 
relationship of selected variables to the vocational 
interest stability of high school students. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 2141.—A bstract. 


9006. Wright, John C., & Scarborough, Barron 
B. (DePauw U.) Relationship of the interests of 
college freshmen to their interests as sophomores 
and as seniors. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
153-158.—The Kuder Preference Record was admin- 
istered to a group of students at DePauw upon 
entrance and during their Sophomore and Senior 
years. Median r's of .745 and .685 were computed 
between the first 2 periods and between college en- 
trance and the senior year respectively. Comparisons 
in mean scores showed some shifts, but interpretation 
of these changes is difficult—W. Coleman. 


(See also Abstracts 7931, 8054, 8179, 9069) 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


9007. Abraham, Willard. Common sense about 
gifted children. New York: Harper, 1958. 268 p. 
$5.00.—An educator's approach to a definition of the 
gifted child, how to identify him, how to develop the 
gifted child in the home, in elementary and high” 
school and in college. Commentary on the problems 
of social and academic adjustments including the roles 
of the teacher and parent. 50-item bibliography.— 
J. T. Suter. 


9008. Bouvier, A. Quelques aspects de la pro- 
motion du travail. [Certain aspects of vocational 
advancement.] BINOP, 1958, 14, 96-101.— The adult о 
education programs for those who had quit school at — 
age 14, or for others desirous of further training have 
been highly successful. The majority of students are 
between the minimum age 18 and approximately 30. 
Schools are of various types: those established for 
professional preparation; schools organized within 
industry, or by employee groups; schools set up by - 
professional associations. In addition certain corre- 
spondence courses are offered. Special education for 
adults may also be classified according to level of 
previous education required for admission, or level of 
certificate or diploma obtainable. Provision has also 
been made for instruction in language skills as а 
means of expression, with special reference to the 
needs of technicians. While the- program is not à 
cure-all for social ills, it provides:a means of utilizing 
the abilities of many whose skills would have been 
lost without further training.—F. M. Douglass. 


9009, Delp, Harold A. (The Training School, 
Vineland, N.J.) The 3 15, not the 3 К: А philos- 
ophy for teachers of mentally retarded. Train. sch. 
Bull., 1958, 55, 11-14.—The 3 I’s—initiative, ingenu- 
ity, and imagination—are described as playing @ 
prominent role in the approach of teachers of the 
mentally retarded and of all exceptional children. 
The author maintains that "by the very nature of 
their exceptional differences, the imposition is on the 
teacher to find the key for each individual child by” 
which he can develop into а more happy, self-sufficient, 
and partially productive member of society in the 
future.” —V. M. Staudt. j 


9010. Landman, J. Henry. (New York Law 
School) Educating superior students. J. higher 
Educ., 1958, 29, 271-274.—The establishment of spe 
cial high schools for superior students is an indis- 
pensable step if we are to make апу real progress to: 
ward meeting the needs of these students and toward | 
making their maximum contribution available to s04 
ciety —M. Murphy. 
9011. Lang, Heinz. Gedanken zu einem schul- 
psychologisch ausgerichteten Untersuchungsver-- 
fahren bei Feststellung der Hilfsschulbediirftigkeit 
[Thoughts on a method of investigation for thé 
determination of special school placement carried out 
by school psychologists.] — Prax. Kinderpsych 
Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 147-150.— This is the seco 
of 2 articles discussing a study of the effectiveness 0^ 
criteria for special school placement of 45 slow learn 
ing children. Improvements of procedures for 
determination of the individual needs of the slow | 
learning child are suggested and illustrative examples. 
are given.—E. Schwerin. 
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9012. Magnifico, L. X. (U. Tennessee) Social 
promotion and special education. Sch. Soc., 1958, 
86, 216-218.—Ranking a child on the basis of age is 
just as segregating as ranking on the basis of IQ. 
Many administrators believe that special education is 
undemocratic and that children need to learn to mix 
with different types of persons. Education does how- 
ever sponsor homogeneous grouping for professional 
training programs. It is illusionary to expect chil- 
dren with heterogeneous interests to become miscible 
ina classroom. “Those who advise the promotion of 
the dull child from one grade to the next are not 
promoting their better adjustment or education. A 
realistic, individualistic appraisal of social promotion 
is needed.—E. M. Bower. 

9013. Small, J. J. (Canterbury U.) Developing 
superior talent. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 219-222.—The 
teacher is of prime importance in that by exhibiting 
genuine personal qualities and enthusiasm for learn- 
ing, he may lead students to accept these, Attempts 
to have children identify strongly with others do not 
always impede progress toward autonomy and critical 
independent thought. Research interest should be 
emphasized rather than accretion of knowledge. Early 
specialization and acceleration are also proposed.— 
Е. M. Bower. 


(See also Abstract 8662) 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


9014, Andrew, Dean C., & Willey, Roy deVerl. 
(Southern State Coll, Ark.) Administration and 
organization of the guidance program. New York: 
Harper, 1958. xii, 330 p. $4.50.— The purpose of 
this guidance text is to provide a ready reference for 
the expert, or a detailed guide for the administrator 
desiring to initiate a guidance program. The authors 
have included many bold interpretations based on 
psychological research, e.g., “the concept that disci- 
pline should be synonymous with counseling.” An 
insight into educational guidance services, and Yech- 
niques for maintaining an effective program are de- 
veloped in 14 chapters, each of which is followed by 
its summary and bibliography.—H. E. Wright. 

9015. Cajoleas, Louis P. (Columbia U.) Coun- 
seling Overseas students. J. higher Educ., 1958, 29, 
209-212, 234.—The primary objective of the student 
from overseas is likely to be his personal and pro- 
fessional development; the objective of agencies spon- 
Soring students in such programs is often the de- 
velopment of international understanding. Providing 
Counseling for the student can aid both objectives.— 
M. Murphy. 

,9016. Cohen, Eli E, & Rosenbaum, Lila. (Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, New York) Аге jobs 

€ answer to delinquency? Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 
215-216.—The suggestion that 14- and 15-year olds 
Showing no aptitude for study leave school for work is 
based on the assumption that these children are be- 
yond educational redemption. It is really impossible 
for schools to help these children. Would work. sud- 

enly adjust them to a society in which they never 
nave been at home? The need for constructive solu- 
tions and research on experimental programs is em- 
phasized.—E. M. Bower. 

9017. Copel, Sidney L. Cross-sectional study of 
School-age clinical case material. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2143.—Abstract. 
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9018. Hilton, M. Eunice. (Ed.) Guide to guid- 
ance. Vol. XXI. A selected bibliography of 1958 
publications of interest to deans, counselors, ad- 
visers, teachers, and administrators, Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse Univer. Press, 1959, 54 p. $1.50. 
(See 32: 4565.) 

9019. Holmes, John L. Guidance testing and 
the identification of pupil characteristics. Los 
Angeles, Calif.: California Test Bureau, 1958. 16 p. 
—Basic to the goal of individualized education is a 
broad, functional guidance program based upon a 
thorough evaluation program designed to identify the 
students’ individual differences. The adequate use of 
tests by teacher-counselors is illustrated on a typical 
tenth grade class of 26 students. A testing program 
for identifying and guiding gifted students is pre- 


sented.—R. L. McCornack, 


9020. Keene, Owen B. & Schmidt, Louis G. 
(Indianapolis Public Schools) Guidance implica- 
tions of psychological reports in the public schools. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 611-615.—668 reports written 
by 5 school psychologists were studied. Question- 
naires and interviews were used to determine the 
value of these reports to teachers and principals. The 
reports were found to be useful to the latter groups 
and lack of cooperation between them and the psychol- 
ogists was not found to be a serious problem.—M, 
Murphy. 

9021. Matteson, Ross W. (Michigan State U.) 
Self-perceptions of students seeking counseling. 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 545-548.—80 students 
who had not sought counseling, 58 who had had one 
counseling interview, and 22 who had had 2 or more 
interviews were compared by means of a self-evalua- 
tion scale. It is concluded that counseled students 
initially had the highest mean interest aspiration, but 
tended to rate themselves less high on most items in 
the general area of personality.—G. S. Speer. 

9022. Rothney, John W. M. (0. Wisconsin) 
Guidance practices and results. New York: Harper, 
1958. xxi, 542 p. $6.00.—This volume is the culmi- 
nation of 8 years' research of the Wisconsin Counsel- 
ing Study. It was designed to set up a guidance 
program similar to those provided in public secondary 
schools. 870 students of sophomore standing in 4 
representative high schools were selected randomly 
into control and experimental groups. 690 of the 
students who graduated were followed up 6 months, 
2Y5 years, and 5 years after completing high school, 
347 were in the experimental groups who were coun- 
seled. No counseling was given to the control group. 
The table of contents is: Introduction to Guidance 
Problems, The Setting and Subjects of the Study, 
Methods and Procedures, Follow-up Procedures, In- 
terim Evaluations, Five Years After Graduation from 
High School, Miscellaneous Studies, Summary and 
Conclusions. Some of the findings were that the 
experimental groups: achieved slightly higher ac- 
ademic records, were more realistic about their 
strengths and weaknesses, were less dissatisfied with 
their high school program, had different vocational 
aspirations, were more consistent about their voca- 
tional choice, made better progress in their chosen 
employment, looked back on the counseling experi- 
ence with satisfaction.—S. Kasman. 

9023. Samuelson, Cecil О. (U. Utah) Interest 
scores in predicting success of trade school stu- 
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dents. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 538-541.—A 
study of the Kuder Preference Record scores of 58 
vocational school students indicated that the relation- 
ships between Scientific, Persuasive, and Literary 
scores and class rankings were statistically significant, 
but had very limited usefulness for predictive pur- 
poses.—G. S. Speer. 

9024. Sechrest, Carolyn A. (White Plains High 
School, New York) New dimensions in counseling 
students: A case approach. New York: Teachers 
Coll, Columbia Univer. 1958. viii, 119 p. $3.00— 
Using the case method of learning, and with a prob- 
lem-centered approach, the book covers the following 
areas: understanding the role of counseling in educa- 
tion; making use of the cases; defining and establish- 
ing a counseling relationship; counseling, discipline, 
and teachers; using school consultants; locating the 
real problems; preparing for referral; and maintain- 
ing a long-term relationship. A 59-item bibliography 
is included on the framework of educational philos- 
ophy, adolescent psychology and problems, counseling 
theory and practice, and case books and the use of the 
case method.—S. Kavruck. 

9025. Siegfried, Kurt. Schulpsychologischer 
Dienst in prophylaktischer Sicht. [Prophylactic 
view of the school psychological service.] Heilpadag. 
Werkbl., 1958, 27, 18-26.—The prophylactic aspects 
of the 3 main tasks of the school psychological service 

(diagnosis, counseling or treatment, and recommenda- 
tions for appropriate measures) are traced in this 
article. Prophylactic elements are described as: (a) 
care for the genuine and favorable tendencies already 
in existence; (b) care against possible maldevelop- 
ment of irremediable weak spots through protection 
from unfavorable influences, but also through strength- 
ening of the child’s resistance against such influences 
in the future; (c) the most effective form of pro- 
phylaxis lies in the furthering of positive healthy ways 
of life, particularly by example. The most direct way 
of carrying out prophylactic work is through organ- 
izing evening classes for parents.—D. F. Mindlin. 

9026. Sorge-Boehmke, Elisabeth. Erziehungs- 
beratung unter den Gesichtspunkten der Individ- 
ualpsychologie A. Adler’s. [Child guidance from the 
point of view of A, Adler's individual psychology. } 
Prax. Kinderpsychol, Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 59-63. 
—The school psychologist can be very effective in 
dealing with emotional problems in the classroom, 
especially by recognizing causes and helping the 
parents and the school personnel develop understand- 
ing of the child's needs —E. Schwerin. 

9027. Staples, Ethel Janes. The influence of the 
sex of the therapist and of the co-therapist tech- 
nique in group psychotherapy with girls: An in- 
vestigation of the effectiveness of group psycho- 

therapy with eighth grade, behavior-problem girls, 
comparing results achieved by a male therapist, by 
a female therapist, and by the two therapists in 


combination. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2154.— 
Abstract. 
9028. Stewart, Lawrence H.  (U. California, 


Berkeley) Non-occupation scales of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and amount of college 
education. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 137-140.— 
The performances of 80 male junior college students 
and of 116 university male students (46 taking grad- 
uate work) on the specialization level (SL), the 
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occupational level (OL), the interest-maturity (IM), 
and the masculinity-femininity (MF) scales of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men were 
analyzed. “Тһе non-occupational scales . . . with 
the exception of IM, are potentially useful in selecting 
the individuals who will probably continue their ed- 
ucation for advanced degrees. If used with due 
caution, the SL and OL scales may be of value in 
identifying junior college students who probably will 
transfer to a four-year college or university for fur- 
ther education.”—T7. E. Newland. 


9029. Thrush, Randolph Sterling. Work meas- 
urement and perceptual studies within a university 
counseling center. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2389.— Abstract. 


9030. Trione, Verdun. (U. California, Berkeley) 
One hundred eighty cases: A follow-up by a rural 
school psychologist. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 
86-90.—Complete examinations had been made of 91 
of the children, “consultation only" in the case of 49, 
case study and consultation in 34 instances, and self- 
referred (and presumably direct consultation) in 6 
cases, Of the reports on 103 remaining in regular 
elementary and high school classes, 22 had not been 
seen by their teachers; 67 of the 81 reports seen 
actually were utilized by the teachers. All but one of 
these teachers reported the child had shown academic 
or social improvement. Many of the cases could have 
been screened so as not to necessitate the services of 
the psychologist.—T. E. Newland. | 

9031. Warman, Roy Elton, Jr. Differential per- 
ceptions of the counseling role of a university 
counseling center. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
874.—Abstract. 

9032. Willey, Roy DeVerl, & Strong, W. Melvin. 
(U. Nevada) Group procedures in guidance. New 
York: Harper, 1957. xiii, 548 р. $6.00.— This book 
is intended for teachers in training, teachers, school 
guidance counselors, and administrators in elementary 


-and high schools, It is a comprehensive exposition of 


current group guidance practice as it applies to the 
total educational process encompassing all school 
group activities and school-community relationships. 
History, psychological and pedagogical rationale, 
methods, techniques, and practical examples of group 
guidance are presented. Specific suggestions are 
given for organizing, conducting and evaluating à 
wide range of school groups including pupils, teach- 
ers, parents, and special interest groups in the com- 
munity. Group counseling techniques for bringing 
about pupil personality change are discussed in detail. 
Wholesome personal adjustment is seen as the goal 
of group guidance activities, The volume contains 
discussion topics, summary, and bibliography at the 
end of each chapter, Checklists, rating scales, and 
sociometric measurement devices of value to the coun- 
selor and teacher are also included. A supplement 
contains a complete core course unit.—J. E. Tucker. 


9033. Wolman, Benjamin B. (New York City 
Coll.) Education and leadership. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1958, 59, 465-473—The teacher as a leader 
guides students from instrumental relationships (one’s 
fellows as instrumental in gratification of his needs) 
to mutual acceptance (give and take relationships) 
and vectorial behavior (the objective is to satisfy the 
needs of others) —H. К. Moore. 
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9034. Wright, Robert Matthew. The develop- 
ment and use of an Occupational Factors Rating 
Scale in college counseling. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2141-2142.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 7260, 8392, 8425, 8913, 9005) 
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9035. Anderson, Charles C. Function fluctua- 
tion. Brit. J. Psychol. Monogr. Suppl., 1958, No. 30. 
104 p.—A variety of cognitive and noncognitive tests 
were given in parallel forms to groups of school 
children on 2 occasions and half in the morning and 
half in the afternoon. Analysis of the resulting data 
suggests that function fluctuation (real variability in 
the function being measured) is active to some extent 
in every cognitive function but significantly more so 
in noncognitive functions. However, there is no evi- 
dence of a general factor of function fluctuation and 
consequently the psychological conditions under which 
fluctuation occurs are not related to the major diver- 
sions of personality. Each new test published should 
be accompanied by an estimate of the most probable 
extent of fluctuation characteristic of it. 195 refer- 
ences.—C. M. Franks. 

9036. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Compar- 
ison of the validity of two temperament scales in 
predicting college achievement. J. educ. Res., 1958, 
51, 605-609.—Gough's Hr scale, Edwards’ Need 
Achievement scale, and a vocabulary scale were ad- 
ministered to male college Ss and correlated with 
Quality Point Averages. All 3 were approximately 
equal in validity. "The combination of Vocabulary and 
Need Achievement was more valid than either alone, 
vocabulary and Hr not more valid than vocabulary 
alone, and the combination of all 3 did not signifi- 
cantly increase the validity of the Vocabulary Need 
Achievement combination.—M. Murphy. 

,9037. Champion, John Mills. A method for pre- 
dicting success of commerce students. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2134.—Abstract. 

9038. Downie, N. M. Fundamentals of meas- 
urement: Techniques and practices. New York: 
Oxford Univer, Press, 1958. xi, 413 p. $6.00.—The 
author directs his coverage of measurement and eval- 
uation to the beginning teacher. The material pro- 
vides a sound basis for an introductory course in 
measurement with little emphasis on the psychological 
theory underlying the use of the particular instru- 
ments discussed. The book is divided into 3 parts: 
àn Overview of elementary statistics; achievement 
tests; and measurement of intelligence, special abil- 
ites, adjustment, and interest and aptitudes. The 
author makes a very worthy contribution to the class- 
room teacher in his practical discussion of item analy- 
Sis, a feature often absent in measurement books.— 
L. С, Schmidt. 

9039. Educational Testing Service, Evaluation 
and Advisory Service. Selecting an achievement 
test: Principles and procedures. Princeton, N. J.: 
Author, 1958, 32 p.—One of a series of pamphlets 
Published by the Evaluation and Advisory Service 
Tor use by test selection committees, administrators in 
Schools, counselors, teachers, and test and measure- 
ment classes, It provides discussions of and guidance 
їп the Selection, use, and interpretation of tests.— 

- N. Solomon. 
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9040. Gould, Elisabeth M., & M'Comisky, James 
G. (U. Edinburgh) Attainment level on leaving 
certificate and academic performance at university. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 28, 129-134. —A cademic 
performance in the Arts Faculty of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity of 674 students was studied in relation to the 
level of attainment on their University Entrance 
Scottish Senior Leaving Certificate (S.S.L.C.). A 
direct relationship was observed at the top and bot- 
tom ends of the S.S.L.C. range, although at inter- 
mediate adjacent levels no definite point of a statis- 
tically significant difference could be found. The 
need for a broader basis than the S.S.L.C. alone for 
the selection of university students was indicated.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


9041. Greenberg, Carolyn. Ability and achieve- 
ment in a selected high school senior seminar. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 60-66.—The author, one 
of a group of 35 juniors and seniors, reports on in- 
tercorrelations among 28 test scores made by this 
superior group. They range from — .08 (Durost- 
Center Word Mastery Test average and A.C.E.— 
Quantitative to .97 (Tenth Grade Cooperative 
Achievement Examination in Mathematics and the 
A.C.E.—Quantitative) —T. E. Newland. 


9042. Hill, George E., & Rogge, Harold. (U. 
Ohio) The relation of Kuder Preference Record 
scores to Mental Maturity scores in high school. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 545-548.— While correlations 
obtained were low there were significant differences 
between correlations for boys and for girls, when 
language IQs were involved, in 3 areas: mechanical, 
persuasive, and literary.—M. Murphy. 


9043. Josephina. (Boston Coll.) Study skills 
performance of gifted pupils. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 
223-224.— Gifted pupils (100) were examined on the 
Stanford Test of Study Skills and did not approxi- 
mate the level of performance according to their men- 
tal capacity.—E. M. Bower. 


9044. Kennedy, Phyllis E. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) The validity of the School and College 
Ability Test for prediction of college achievement. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 67-71.—Correlations be- 
tween verbal, quantitative, and total SCAT scores 
and grade point averages are reported on 2 "total 
group" samples (N — 81 and 151), one business di- 
vision group (N —29), one elementary education 
majors (N — 80), and one social science majors 
(N = 27). Verbal and total coefficients all average 
from .520 to .788; one quantitative (for the business 
group) was .742, the others all being in the .20’s— 
T. E. Newland. 

9045. Klausmeier, Herbert J. (U. Wisconsin) 
Physical, behavioral, and other characteristics of 
high- and lower-achieving children in favored en- 
vironments. J. educ, Res. 1958, 51, 573-581.— 
High-achieving children in third and fifth grade were 
not significantly different from lower-achieving chil- 
dren in height, weight, strength of grip, permanent 
teeth, and carpal age. High-achievers were superior 
in mental age, occupation level of parent, and class 
room conduct. There was a higher incidence of girls 
than boys among the high-achievers,—M. Murphy. 

9046. Manning, Winton H., & DuBois, Philip 
Н. (Washington U.) Gain in proficiency as a 
criterion in test validation. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
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42, 191-194.—"A decision concerning which criterion, 
gain or final grade, should be adopted in a particular 
training situation rests primarily upon logical con- 
siderations, However, in correlating aptitude meas- 
ures with final grade, it is quite possible that overlap 
of nonvalid variance, such as verbal facility and test- 
wiseness, may in some situations lead to spuriously 
high validity coefficients. In contrast to this, residual 
gain represents the portion of the post-training meas- 
ure which is uncorrelated with initial status. As a 
consequence, some of the nonappropriate variance 
may have been removed from the criterion. In this 
sense, a criterion of residual gain for test validation 
may be more realistic than the more frequently 
adopted criterion of final standing, while at the same 
time avoiding inconsistencies encountered when the 
crude gain measure is used.”—P, Ash. 


9047. Moonan, William J. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) The ef- 
fect of changing the length of an examination on 
the index of internal consistency. J. exp. Educ., 
1958, 26, 209-215.—The effect of simultaneous 
changes in the number of items on an examination 
and the sample estimate of the intraclass correlation 
is examined. Also discussed is the effect that modify- 
ing the item-total score correlations has on the sample 
estimate of the index of internal consistency. Several 
equations were evaluated by using intraclass, inter- 
class, and transformation correlations —E. F. Gard- 
ner. 


9048. Moore, Charles W. Some relationships 
between standardized test scores and academic 
performance in the college of business administra- 
tion of the University of Houston. Dissertation 
Abstr:, 1958, 19, 356-357.—Abstract. 


9049. Morici, Anthony В. (U. Illinois) Rela- 
tion between the scores on the A.I.A. Orientation 
Test with the A.LA. Elementary, Advanced Ac- 
counting Tests and accounting grades. J. educ. 
Res., 1958, 51, 549-552.—Correlations between the 
Orientation Test, an aptitude test, and the achieve- 
ment tests and grades ranged from .154 to .510 with 
a median of approximately .280 for 10 coefficients — 
M. Murphy. 

9050. Morrissett, Irving. (Purdue U.) An ex- 
periment with oral examinations. J. higher Educ., 
1958, 29, 185-190.—A method is described by which 
oral examinations are conducted, in which 4 students 
are examined in a group, for a period of 1 hr. The 
author's confidence in his marking system compares 
favorably with his confidence in marking written ex- 
aminations, and student reactions are found to be 
favorable.—M. Murphy. 


9051. Plant, Walter T. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Mental ability scores for freshmen in a California 
state college. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 72-73, 94. 
—Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I full-scale IQs are pre- 
sented for 732 students, and semilar WAIS IQs are 
presented for 361 students. In the combined popula- 
tion of 1093, 58.5% were 115 and above and 4.1% 
were below 100.—7. E. Newland. 

9052. Sarason, Seymour B., Davidson, Kenneth; 
Lighthall, Frederick, & Waite, Richard. A test 
anxiety scale for children. Child Develpm., 1958, 
29, 105-113.—". . . the initial findings of a long term 
project on the measurement and correlates of anxiety 
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in children of school age.” Major results reported 
include: test anxiety (TA) score increased with grade 
level, TA was negatively correlated with IQ, teach- 
ers’ ratings of anxious behavior correlated signifi- 
cantly (positively) with TA score.—F. Costin. 


9053. Webber, Vivienne L., & Leahy, Dorothy 
M. (UCLA) Home economics majors compared 
with other majors in education on A.C.E. test. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 74—79, 85.—Using only 
UCLA women teacher education majors from the 
ages of 17 through 26 from the College of Applied 
Arts who had applied for admission to the School of 
Education for student teaching (47 in home eco- 
nomics, 53 in art, 41 in business education, 32 in 
music, and 58 in physical education), it was found 
that "majors in home economics were significantly 
(between .05 and .01) better than majors in physical 
education and compared favorably with other teacher 
education majors" in their total performance on the 
A.C.E.—T. E. Newland. 

9054. Wiseman, Stephen, & Wrigley, Jack. (U. 
Manchester)  Essay-reliability: The effect of 
choice of essay-title. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 
18, 129-138.— When children are given a choice of 
topics in writing an essay, differences in scores may 
be attributed to differences in ability of the Ss and 
not as a function of the difficulty of the topic. Chil- 
dren from 3 English primary schools (N — 137) 
were given the choice of 5 topics, and 4 months later 
asked to write another essay choosing any of the 
remaining topics not used in their first theme. 4 
graders were used in the study, but differences in 
raters was vitiated by using the aggregate mark of 
all graders for each title for the 2 test periods.— 
W. Coleman. 

9055. Zwilling, Virginia T. (Hunter Coll) The 
prediction of the index at graduation from the 
grades in seven required courses. J. educ. Res. 
1958, 51, 505-512. Grades in required courses in 
English, history, psychology, sociology, mathematics, 
Science, and language were studied as predictors of 
Academic Index at graduation. Correlations between 
predictors and the criterion varied from .47 to .59. А 
multiple regression equation which would serve best 
as a predictor was developed. Intercorrelations 
among grades were positive but low, possibly reflect- 
ing differences in motivation or low reliability of the 
grades.—M. Murphy. 


(See also Abstracts 7173, 7257, 7262, 7288, 
7339, 7921) 
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9056. Barr, Агуй S., & Jones, Robert E. (О. 
Wisconsin .The measurement and prediction о 
teacher efficiency. Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 28, 256- 
264.—In summing up the investigations one might 
say that: interest in the measurement and prediction 
of teacher efficiency has continued, a variety of new 
approaches have been employed, studies of the meas- 
urement and prediction of teacher efficiency are be- 
coming more sophisticated, and while progress has 
been made most of the studies are largely exploratory 
in character, Ў Many things are started, but few аге 
finished. 58-item bibliography —F. Goldsmith. 

9057. Black, Willis J, & Page, M. Jerome: 
(Sacramento State Teach, Coll.) Recruitment and 
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selection of elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers. Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 28, 198-207.—The 
establishment of valid and reliable criteria for the 
measurement and prediction of teaching success con- 
tinues to be a major research problem. The studies 
on teacher selection indicate a continuing trend to- 
ward the application of multiple criteria in the selec- 
tion process, utilizing combinations of instruments 
and techniques. Recommendations for teacher re- 
cruitment policy and program derive to a large de- 
gree from studies of vocational choice, factors influ- 
encing choice or rejection of teaching, and attitudes 
toward teaching. Evaluation of teacher recruitment 
practices is rare. 28-item bibliography.—F. Gold- 
smith. 

9058. Fleming, C. M. Teaching: A psychologi- 
calanalysis. London, England: Methuen, 1958; New 
York: Wiley, 1958. xiii, 291 p. $5.00.—Beyond an 
introductory chapter describing the teacher in the act 
of tuition the book contains 6 sections and a total of 
18 chapters. Part II discusses the teacher as a stu- 
dent of motivation; Part III, the teacher as a pro- 
moter of learning; Part IV, the teacher as an ob- 
server of growth; Part V, the teacher as craftsman 
and technician; Part VI, the teacher as experimenter ; 
and Part VII, the teacher as administrator and thera- 
pist, "The discussion is couched in terms descriptive 
of the English school system which allocates students 
to specific kinds of schools at about 11 years of age. 
The material is easily applied to American schools.— 
M. J. Warren. 

9059. Houston, Neal B., & Umstattd, James G. 
(U. Texas) Teacher personnel problems in junior 
and senior colleges and universities. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1958, 28, 234-241.—Researches are reported in 
the fields of: preparation and certification; supply 
and demand; rank, promotion, and tenure; rating; 
salaries; academic freedom; and retirement. Nine- 
tenths of the articles on collegé teaching personnel 
written during 1955-57 are almost entirely discursive. 
38-item bibliography —F. Goldsmith. 

9060. Krumboltz, Н. B. & Krumboltz, J. D. 
Birth rank and family size: Relationship to certain 
qualifications of prospective teachers. J. teach. 
Educ., 1958, 9, 171-178,—Birth rank and family size 
were investigated as factors relevant to the question 
"What makes a good teacher?" Тһе child without 
brothers or sisters makes the best academic record in 
high school. All other factors were nonsignificant.— 
—E. M. Bower. 

9061. Lindgren, Henry Clay, & Patton, Gladys 

lay. (San Francisco State Coll.) Attitudes of 
high school and other teachers toward children 
and current educational methodology. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1958, 9, 80-85.—A 50-item opinionaire 
was administered to 55 high school and 161 nonhigh 
School teachers (108 males, 108 females) enrolled in 
in-service training courses in education and psy- 
chology. Small but significant (.05) level differences 
Suggest that the high school and the male samples had 
less favorable atitudes—T. Е. Newland. 

9062. Muldoon, Mary Warren. Learning to 
teach: A handbook for beginners. New York: 
Harper, 1958. xiii, 287 p. $3.50.—Intended as a 

andbook for beginning teachers of the upper ele- 
Mentary grades or high school, the volume covers 
the following topics: the first day; establishing rou- 
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'tines; preparing plans for class teaching; arousing 


pupil interest in class work; maintaining pupil in- 
terest; the textbook as an aid, lower and upper levels ; 
special planning for arithmetic classes; individual 
instruction; holding pupil interest during spare min- 
utes; tests and marks; your relations with your 
pupils; your extracurricular activities; your public 
relations; pupil control; your in-service growth ; and 
subjects about which more might be said, such as 
lodging, friends, Church attendance, dress, and the 
like.—V. M. Staudt. 


9063. National Education Association of the 
United States, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. Report of 
the second Bowling Green conference. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Author, 1958. viii, 399 p. $3.25.—A 
group of 38 articles dealing with new perspectives in 
the education of teachers. The four major problems 
studied by the conference were: (a) the education of 
teachers: a major responsibility of colleges and uni- 
versities; (b) current practices in the organization 
and administration of teacher education and certifica- 
tion; (c) the teacher and the teaching job; (d) cur- 
rent practices in professional and subject-matter prep- 
aration. The appendices contain specific items re- 
ported by study groups, a selected bibliography, and 
a list of participants.—C. K. Bishop. 


9064. Remmlein, Madaline  Kinter; Ware, 
Martha L. & Flanigan, Jean. (National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C.) Economic, 
legal, and social status of teachers. Rev. educ. Res., 
1958, 28, 242-255.—The status of teachers has been 
investigated through tracing the development of cer- 
tain patterns, or analysis of existing status, or evalu- 
ating of existing status with recommendation for im- 
provement. Research on the economic status of the 
teacher put major emphasis on the salary gain and 
losses of teachers in comparison with other occupa- 
tional groups. 75-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 


9065. Ryans, David G. (UCLA) А note on ac- 
tivities of teachers during childhood and adoles- 
cence. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 57-59.—On the 
basis of responses by 1640 elementary and secondary 
teachers regarding participation or nonparticipation 
in child care (within the family), child care (extra- 
family), playing school, reading to children, and tak- 
ing class for teacher significant ratios (.05 level) 
were obtained between participation vs. nonparticipa- 
tion and : understanding, friendly classroom behavior ; 
responsible, business like classroom behavior; stimu- 
lating, imaginative classroom behavior; favorable at- 
titude toward pupils; favorable attitudes toward demo- 
cratic classroom practices; favorable attitudes toward 
administrative and other school personnel; and per- 
missive, learning-centered viewpoints.—T. E, New- 
land. 

9066. Scott, Frank A. (East Carolina Coll.) 
The development and evaluation of an instrument 
to assess the attitudes of public school principals. 
J. exp. Educ., 1958, 26, 185-196.—The purpose of the 
study is the development and evaluation of an instru- 
ment to aid the screening of applicants for principals 
positions. This was done by isolating 30 attitudes 
which differentiated between the "most effective" and 
“least effective" groups. Also certain personal and 
professional characteristics were related to levels of 
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rated effectiveness in overall school administration.— 
E. F. Gardner. 

9067. Tausch, Anne-Marie. (Weilburg, Pádago- 
gisches Institut) Empirische Untersuchungen 
über das Verhalten von Lehrern gegenüber Kin- 
dern in erziehungsschwierigen Situationen. [Em- 
pirical investigations concerning the reactions of 
teachers towards pupils in educationally difficult situ- 
ations.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1958, 5, 127-163.— 
Pictures were presented showing difficult educational 
situations. A number of teachers was asked to ex- 
press solutions to the problems. The propositions 
made were rated by neutral observers, 91% of the 
statements were rated as autocratic, only 9% favored 
the social-integrative approach to educational prob- 
lems. In further investigations experts and teachers 
expressed their attitudes with respect to educative 
principles. The result was that the mode of behavior 
actually practiced deviates considerably from those 
aspired both by experts and practicians. Some of 
the reasons for this discrepancy are discussed.—JV. J. 
Koppitz. 

9068. Thompson, Daniel C. Career patterns of 
teachers in Negro colleges. Soc. Forces, 1958, 36, 
270-276.—Data from various sources ("the litera- 
ture," personal observations, interviews, and mailed 
questionnaires) are utilized in this study. Topics 
discussed include teacher-training, teaching duties, re- 
search, administrative functions, professional status, 
salary and social status.—4. А, Howard. 
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9069, Astin, Alexander W. (USPHS Hosp., 
Lexington, Ky.) Dimensions of work satisfaction 
in the occupational choices of college freshmen. 
J. appl. Psychol, 1958, 42, 187-190.—Intercorrela- 
tions among 21 items presumed to cover 3 areas of 
work satisfaction, based on responses of 200 college 
freshmen, were subjected to a cluster analysis. 3 
independent factors emerged: managerial-aggressive, 
status-need, and organization-need.—P. Ash. 

9070. Banaghan, William Francis. Relation- 
ship of occupational information to job perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 875-876.—Ab- 
stract. 

9071. Brune, Robert Lee. Affective discrimina- 
tion, observational effectiveness, and expressed de- 
cisions. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2133-2134.— 
Abstract. 

9072. Dearborn, DeWitt C., & Simon, Herbert 
A. Selective perception: A note on the depart- 
mental identifications of executives. Sociometry, 
1958, 21, 140-144.— Data are presented “оп the selec- 
tive perceptions of industrial executives exposed to 
case material that support the hypothesis that each 
executive will perceive those aspects of a situation 
that relate specifically to the activities and goals of 
his department. Since the situation is one in which 
the executives were motivated to look at the problem 
from a company-wide rather than a departmental 
viewpoint, the data indicate further that the criteria 
of selection have become internalized. Finally, the 
method [used] . . . holds considerable promise as a 
projective device for eliciting the attitudes and per- 
ceptions of executives." The protocols obtained are 
given in an appendix.—H. Р. Shelley, 
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9073. Fisher, Seymour, & Morton, Robert 
An exploratory study of some relationships be- 
tween hospital ward atmospheres and attitudes of. 
ward personnel. J. Psychol., 1957, 44, 155-164. 
“Attitudes of patients and personnel on seven tuber- 
culosis hospital wards were studied; and it was shown 
that some of these wards have distinct satisfied or 
dissatisfied atmospheres. The personnel on wards 
with contrasting atmospheres were evaluated by — 
means of the TAT and the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule. Significant support was found for - 
the hypothesis that personnel on satisfied wards are ` 
better able to identify with weakness and sadness than. 
personnel on dissatisfied wards. Other exploratory - 
differences between such personnel were also found.” 
—R. W. Husband. : 

9074. Ginzberg, Eli. (Columbia U.) The chang: - 
ing pattern of women's work: Some psychological 
correlates. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 313= 
321.—The major findings of the womanpower study: 
of the National Manpower Council are presented, 02 
gether with some psychological correlates and ques-- 
tions of public policy and research of direct intere: 
to psychologists.—R. E. Perl. à 

9075. McGehee, William. (Fieldcrest Mills, ing 
Are we using what we know about training 
Learning theory and training. Personnel Psychol., 
1958, 11, 1-12.—Industrial training consists of or- - 
ganized experiences used to develop or modify knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes of people involved in the 
production of goods and services. As such, it cam - 
utilize the basic principles of learning and will profit 
from interaction with learning theorists and experi- 
menters. Of particular relevance are attention to the 
learner's goals, the provision of practice under optimal 
conditions, appropriate feedback, and careful evalua- 
tion of progress. Examples in terms of industrial 
training are given.—4. S. Thompson. 

9076. McKown, Louis Norman. 
ment of organizational morale. 
str., 1958, 19, 898-899.— Abstract. 

9077. Ronayne, Maurice F. Preretirement coun- 
seling programs: Six different approaches. Publ, - 
personnel Rev., 1958, 19, 206-210.— Variations in ap- 
proach to preretirement counseling programs are 
elaborated by comparing the programs at the follow- 
ing installations. Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service (FMCS)-Washington, D. C., General Serve - 
ices Administration (GSA)-Washington, D. Cy 
Navy-Bureau of Ships (BUSHIPS)-Washington, 
D. C, Navy-Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
(BUSANDA)-Washington, D. C. Navy Supply 
Center (NSC)-Norfolk, Va., Veterans Administra- 
tion-Regional Office (VA)-Cleveland, Ohio. Areas 
covered include the policy matter of whether to coun 
sel or not, setting up programs, program publicity, 
course content, use of prepared materials. All pros. 
grams were reported successful and are being com 
tinued.—M. Brown. 

9078. Rothe, Harold Е., & Nye, Charles 
(Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Beloit, Wis.) ОЧЕ 
put rates among coil winders. J. appl. Psychol, 
1958, 42, 182-186.—Week-to-week variation in out 
put for a group of 27 coil winders, over a 38-we 
period, was studied. The inter-week correlations fo 
employees ranged from — .03 to .91; the median. 
was .64. The significance of this great intra-indi 
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ual variation, which exceeded inter-individual varia- 
tion, is discussed, and explanatory hypotheses are 
offered.—P. Ash. 

9079. Smith, Gudmund J. W. (U. Lund) Sta- 
ble and unstable factory workers in a Swedish city. 
Lunds Univ. Arsskr. 1958, 53(3), 34 p.—Stable 
(same job for last 2 years) workers were compared 
with unstable (at least 3 jobs during last 2 years) on 
2 types of paired comparisons scales measuring work 
attitudes, leisure attitudes, and general attitudes, One 
type required choice between simple pairs (A vs. B), 
the other, choice between compound alternatives 
(good A but bad B vs. bad A but good B). It is 
hypothesized that the simple comparison reflects the 
social situation of S and his opportunities for satis- 
fying his present needs, while the compound com- 
parison shows more of his dynamic need structure, 
less dependent upon stereotypes and convention. The 
data are interpreted to support this hypothesis at 
least in part.—P. Ash. 

9080, Walther, Léon. (U. Fribourg) Le tra- 
vail parcellaire est-il toujours nuisible au tra- 
vailleur? [Is piece-work always detrimental to the 
worker?| Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1958, 19, 
107-113.—It is argued that piece-work need not de- 
humanize the worker, provided that the repetitive 
tasks constitute a cyclical unity, fall into a definite 
rhythm, and are identical for each person in a group 
working together. Tools should be adapted to each 
worker's needs, and each worker should be trained to 
be able to substitute for another in any of the piece- 
work steps. English, German, and Italian summaries. 
—E. Rosen. 


(See also Abstracts 8038, 8045, 8067, 9159) 
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9081. Anderson, Adolph V., & Rimland, Ber- 
nard. Form 2 of the Sonar Pitch Memory Test: 
IL Validation of the test. USN Bur. Naval Per- 
sonnel tech. Bull., 1957, No. 57-7. vi, 1l p.—Form 
2 of the Sonar Pitch Memory Test was designed to 
replace the longer Form 1. Both forms were admin- 
istered to recruits entering training; the primary 
criterion consisted of scores on the doppler discrimi- 
nation test used to measure achievement in training. 
After the validity coefficients were corrected for re- 
Striction of range due to selection, Form 2 was more 
valid than Form 1, the median validity coefficients 
being .60 and .53, respectively. However, Form 1 
Was more valid in predicting course grades. In an 
unselected sample Forms 1 and 2 correlated .68.—H. 
P, Kelley, 

. 9082. Baker, Robert A. The determination of 
Job requirements for tank crew members. Hum- 
RRO tech. Rep., No. 47. 1958, iii, 51 p.—Observa- 
tion of and interviews with experienced tank crew- 
men resulted in a list of their job requirements. 
erations, knowledge factors, and responsibilities 
or tank commander, gunner, loader, and driver are 
outlined for training use—R, Tyson. 
02083. Barrett, Richard S. (Personnel Research & 
evelopment Corp.) The process of predicting job 
Performance. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 39-57.— 

Sing test and interview data obtained in the Audit 

Togram of Western Reserve University, a factor 
analysis was made to determine the process by which 
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psychologists assess sales, managerial, and technical 
personnel. The judgments of the report writer who 
integrated the appraisal data were found to be cor- 
related with the interviewer's ratings, the clinical re- 
port of the projective techniques, certain scales from 
personality questionnaires, and intelligence tests. The 
interest and value measures, although yielding fac- 
tors independent of the others, were not correlated 
with the report writer's final judgments.—4. S. 
Thompson. 

9084. Bridgman, Charles S., & Spaethe, Max; 
Driscoll, Patrick, & Fanning, James. (U. Wiscon- 
sin) Salesmen helped by bringing out jobs’ “crit- 
ical incidents.” Personnel J., 1958, 36, 411-414.— 
Nearly 500 critical incidents, describing behavior 
of salesmen which resulted in success or failure in 
selling, were collected by sales managers. Of these 
64% were classified under presentation, 24% under 
preparation, and 11% under customer relations, The 
classification of critical requirements in selling for 
this company has been made available for use in 
training and performance analysis. A check list of 
25 items has also been prepared for use of sales man- 
agers in coaching salesmen in the fiell.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

9085. Fine, Sidney A. (U. S. Employment Sery- 
ice) Matching job requirements and worker quali- 
fications. Personnel, 1958, 34, 52-58.—An account 
is presented of a recently published selection and 
placement-aid developed by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. (Estimates of Worker Trait Require- 
ments for 4,000 Jobs as Defined in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles.) The article shows how this 
aid can be applied to all jobs.—V. M. Staudt. 

9086. Gauchet, François. Quelques problèmes 
posés par les examens de personnalité la sélection 
des animateurs d'entreprise. [Some problems in- 
volved in personality testing in selection of business 
executives.] Travail hum., 1958, 21, 147-155.— 
Studying 48 executives, the author was unable to de- 
rive any general personality traits characteristic of 
the successful executive, using Rorschach or TAT, or 
questionnaire.—R. W. Husband. 

9087. Ghiselli, Edwin E., & Lodahl, Thomas M. 
Patterns of managerial traits and group effec- 
tiveness. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 61-66. 
—“The relationship of the distribution of managerial 
traits within a group to productivity in a complex co- 
operative task was investigated, using groups of 2, 3, 
and 4 people. 2 managerial traits, supervisory ability 
and decision-making approach, were measured by 
means of self-descriptions obtained from a forced- 
choice adjective check-list. . . . It was found that 
neither the average amount of the trait possessed by 
the group nor the amount possessed by the highest 
scorer was highly related to the criteria. 2 measures 
of skewness used . . . were highly related to the 
criterion of productivity, a correlation of .82 having 
been obtained between the criterion and the positive 
skewness of the group on the decision-making ap- 
proach (DMA) scale."—4. S. Tamkin. 

9088. Giscard, Pierre Н. La formation et le 
perfectionnement du personnel d'encadrement. 
[Training and development of supervisory person- 
nel] Travail hum., 1958, 21, 19-140.—T! is is the 
second lengthy treatise on this subject (see 33: 4876). 
Chapter IV ‘analyzes the functions of the various 
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training specialists, the planning of training, and the 
main steps of the training process. Chapter V con- 
siders difficulties to be overcome in putting these pro- 
grams into effect. Chapter VI deals with future 
prospects in training and development of manage- 
ment.—R. W. Husband. 

9089. Helme, William H., & White, Richard K. 
(The Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) 
Prediction of success in courses training EM for 
electronics and electrical maintenance jobs. USA 
TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, No. 
91. 13 p.—Operational and potentially operational 
test composites of the Army Classification Battery 
were validated against Army school grade criteria for 
9 electronic and 3 electrical maintenance courses. 
Unbiased validity estimates for the operational com- 
posite, consisting of a mechanical aptitude test plus 
electrical and radio information tests, ranged from .46 
to .83, as good or better than unbiased estimates ob- 
tainable with other potential predictor composites of 
the ACB. Analysis of cutting scores of the opera- 
tional selector was conducted to determine the "best 
cutting score" for each course in terms of potential 
improvements in “percent expected to pass."—T AGO. 

9090. Kennedy, James E. (U. Wisconsin) A 
general device versus more specific devices for se- 
lecting car salesmen. J. appl. Psychol. 1958, 42, 
206-209.—2 trial forms of a salesman selection in- 
strument each containing 145 biographical, person- 
ality, interest and attitude items were item analyzed 
to develop both a general and 6 specific (types of car 
sold) keys. A third form used items surviving the 
item analysis. “It was concluded that the more elabo- 
rate procedure of developing specific keys . . . did 
not result in any significant improvement in validity 
compared with .. . a single key for car salesmen in 
general."—P. Ash. 

9091. Kling, Frederick R. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) A study of testing as re- 
lated to the ministry. Relig. Educ., 1958, 53, 243- 
248.—In 1956, the Educational Testing Service em- 
barked on its program to evaluate tests used by 
schools and churches in selecting candidates for the 
ministry. The reliability of these tests are being de- 
termined by their correlation with success in the min- 
istry as revealed by self-ratings of ministers as well 
as lay people. This survey is expected to provide 
more precise information about the nature of the 
ministry, and eventually, it is hoped that new tests 
will be developed specifically for selecting ministerial 
candidates.—G. K. Morlan. 

9092. Krug, Robert E. (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) A selection set pref- 
erence index. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 168-170.— 
“1, A selection set preference index was developed 
for the adjectives of the Ghiselli Self-Description In- 
ventory. This index was used to compute a PI dis- 
crepancy for each pair of the inventory. 2. The PI 
discrepancy was shown to be reliable and significantly 
related to responses made under several conditions in 
a previous study. 3. It was concluded that the selec- 
tion set PI contained both general desirability and 
selection situation desirability components; control 
of both appears necessary for use in selection."—P. 
Ash. 

9093. Lawshe, C. H., & Patinka, Paul J. (Pur- 
due U.) An empirical comparison of two meth- 
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ods of test selection and weighting. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 42, 210-212.—Based on data on 9 tests 
for 2 samples of Navy trainees (N = 184, 176) the 
Wherry-Doolittle Test Selection Technique was com- 
pared with a short-cut method proposed by Jenkins, 
using a table. The composite r between Grade Point 
Average and the predicted composite for the Wherry- 
Doolittle method was .648, while that for Jenkin’s 
method was .646. Jenkin’s method takes one-fifth to 
one-eighth less time than the Wherry-Doolittle.— 
P. Ash. 

9094. McIntosh, Vergil M. The relationship of 
certain institution variables to the success of Air 
Force graduates in pilot training. Maxwell AFB, 
Ala.: Headquarters Air Force ROTC, 1958. iii, 14 
p.—tThe rates of successful completion of primary and 
pasic pilot training by AFROTC graduates were re- 
lated to such institution variables as type of institu- 
tion control geographical area, and whether or not 
basic AFROTC is required at the institution. Several 
significant differences were found for AFROTC grad- 
uates in 1956 pilot training classes using the chi- 
square test; however, for 1957 classes only geo- 
graphical area was found to be significant. —V. M. 
McIntosh. 

9095. MacKinney, Arthur C. (Iowa State Coll.) 
A validation of tachistoscopic training for clerical 
workers. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 13-23.—This 
study was designed to validate the industrial use of 
tachistoscopic training. 12 hours of training were 
administered to a group of clerical personnel on 3 
jobs, and the training was validated against output 
on these jobs. 2 of the 3 jobs failed to show any 
significant improvement, while the third job, a cross- 
checking activity, showed a significant gain in out- 
put as a result of the training. Other results of 
secondary interest are presented. 23 references.—4. 
S. Thompson. 

9096. McMurry, Robert N. Recruitment, de- 
pendency, and morale in the banking industry. 
Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 87-117.—"On the basis 
of some nine hundred interviews with banking and 
investment-house employees, six hundred of who were 
given the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test, the 
Kuder Preference Record, and the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values, the author posits a functional rela- 
tionship between the structures, routinized character 
of banking operations and organization and the per- 
sonality configurations of most bank employees. 
Typically, banking offers security, slow advancement, 
limited opportunity for initiative and responsibility, 
and an emphasis upon status rewards rather than eco- 
nomic ones. Such conditions and attending recruit- 
ment policies attract persons with high dependency 
needs. These selective criteria prove dysfunctional, 
however, since such employees do not meet the or- 
ganization’s needs of management succession on à 
promotion-from-within basis. A remedial program 
for evaluating applicants and recruiting individuals 
more suited to the changing demands of the industry 
is prescribed.” —V. M. Staudt. 

9097. Pfiffner, John M., Hawthorne, Joseph W- 
& Fields, Harold. Selecting и for the 
public service. Chicago, Ill.: Public Personnel Ass: 
1957. 25р. $2.00.—Topics covered include new con- 
cepts in supervision, desirable supervisory behavior; 
motivation and discipline; use of written tests an 
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the use of the group interview in selecting super- 
visors Ё. M. Bower. 


9098. Phelan, Joseph, & Smith, Gerald W. 
(Bechtel Corp., San Francisco) To select execu- 
tives: Combine interviews, tests, horse sense. Per- 
sonnel J., 1958, 36, 417-421—First determine what 
kind of personality and abilities are needed for a job. 
Then the indirect interview, employing the associa- 
tion method, may be used to determine the applicant's 
attitudes toward himself, his superiors and working 
conditions. ‘Tests, including projective techniques 
such as the Sentence Completion Test and the TAT, 
may be.useful aids in forming the final judgment 
regarding an applicant's abilities and personality.— 
M. B. Mitchell, 

9099, Reinhard, Norman F. The validation of 
several procedures for selecting student leaders 
in a secondary school level naval military academy. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 357.—Abstract. 


9100. Ritter, Richard M. Adaptability screening 
of flying personnel. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1958, No. 58-52. 12 p.—As a part of a continuing 
project to develop methods and devices for the adapta- 
bility screening of military aircrew personnel, this 
study examined the relationships of 41 experimental 
variables, derived from 5 psychologic tests, with ap- 
propriate specific and pooled criteria in separate sam- 
ples of Air Force aviation cadets. The tests, which 
were administered individually, involved habit inter- 
ference in printing symbols, mirror vision drawing, 
color naming, and different aspects of complex per- 
ceptual-motor behavior. The findings indicated that 
the Controls Orientation Test (CP 638A), an ap- 
paratus designed to elicit “controls confusion,” war- 
rants further investigation as a potentially useful 
device for adaptability screening. 

9101. Rusmore, Jay T. (San Jose State Coll.) 
A note on the “Test of Practical Judgment.” Per- 
sonnel Psychol. 1958, 11, 37.—In a selection study, 
the Test of Practical Judgment did not predict per- 
formance ratings of service order dispatchers. An 
item analysis yielded low internal consistency and 
reliability. The continued use of this instrument in 
psychological testing is questioned—A. S. Thompson. 

9102. Smith, Gudmund, & Marke, Sven. An eco- 
nomical design for the control of commercial 
Screening tests. Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 144-151— 
The Humm-Wadsworth test is hardly trustworthy, 
even by lenient standards. A conventional study of 
correlations between test profiles, personality criteria, 
and job success will prove of little benefit. Any re- 
vision of the test would be difficult and result in an in- 
Strument resembling the old one only slightly. If the 
H-W test is used without modification it is repre- 
hensible to interpret test profiles. Every commercial 
test should be subjected to the type of present analysis 
before it is offered to the public.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


9103. Webb, J. F. J. A promotion procedure: 
Selection methods for upgrading in a large British 
Municipal passenger road transport undertaking. 
Personnel Mgmt., 1958, 40, 27-34.—A. detailed de- 
Scription of the procedures and the techniques used by 
the Manchester Corporation Transport Department.— 

- Howard. 

9104. Weitz, Joseph. 

anagement Association) 


(Life Insurance Agency 
Selecting supervisors 
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with peer ratings. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 25- 
35.—Peer nominations on a 14-item questionnaire 
were made by a group of life insurance agents. There 
were 2 general kinds of items—work-oriented and 
socially-oriented. Some of the agents were subse- 
quently promoted to a supervisory position. After 
they had been in the job for 6 months they were rated 
in terms of how good a job they were doing in their 
new position. The ranks of peer nominations for each 
of the items were then related to the criterion rating. 
It was found that this type of nomination is very 
useful in identifying potential supervisory person- 
nel and is quite predictive of performance.—4. S. 
Thompson. 


(See also Abstracts 7259, 7951, 8039, 8266, 8398, 
8644, 9202, 9207) 
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9105. American Management Association. Lead- 
ership on the job: Guides to good supervision. 
New York: Author, 1957. 303 p. $6.00.—“This book 
is an up-to-date guide reflecting the latest techniques 
of leadership communication, and human relations." 
It also offers practical discussions of the supervisor's 
expanding responsibilities, proven solutions to specific 
managerial problems, and workable suggestions for 
achieving better human relations.—L. C. Watkins, 

9106. Baker, Robert A., MacCaslin, Eugene F., 
Kurtz, Kenneth H., & Baerman, Donald J. An 
evaluation of the on-the-job proficiency of trained 
tank crewmen. HumRRO spec. Rep., 1958, No. 14. 
vi, 57 p.—Proficiency and job interchangeability of 
experienced tank commanders, gunners, drivers, and 
loaders was appraised. Current armor training is 
found wanting. Revised curriculum and refresher 
courses are suggested.—ZR. Tyson. 

9107. Belbin, Eunice. (Medical Research Coun- 
cil) Methods of training older workers. Ergo- 
nomics, 1958, 1, 207-221.—3 experiments compared 
age of Ss, and learning and performance rates under 
different conditions of learning. "With card sorting 
in the laboratory and wool mending the older Ss 
learned more rapidly and performed better when 
learning was done by actively seeking rather than by 
memorizing the principles. It is suggested that meth- 
ods of training could be adapted for older people with 
consequent training gains. French and German sum- 
maries.—B. T. Jensen. 

9108. Blake, Robert R. (U. Texas) Re-exam- 
ination of performance appraisal Advanc. Mgmt., 
23(7), 19-20.—A plea for making performance ap- 
praisal an appraisal of performance at the job, rather 
than an evaluation of a man’s personality, character, 
etc.—A. A. Canfield. 

9109. Bolda, Robert Anthony. A study of em- 
ployee attitudes and supervisor sensitivity to at- 
titudes as related to supervisory and departmental 
effectiveness. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2133.— 
Abstract. 

9110. Butler, W. P. Attitudes to work study: 
A case study: I. Attitudes of executives and super- 
visors: II. Attitudes of employees. Personnel 
pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1958, 14, 6—20.—3 production 
executives and 12 supervisors in a enia plant 
employing 850 people were interviewed to determine 
their P ititude ТО work study which had been 
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introduced in 1952. All were favorable. 39 produc- 
tion operatives in a chemical plant employing 850 
people were interviewed to determine their attitude 
toward work study which had been introduced in 1952. 
It was generally regarded unfavorably especially when 
combined with wage incentives.—J. L. Walker. 


9111. Creager, John A., & Harding, Francis D., 
Jr. (USAF Personnel & Training Research Center) 
A hierarchical factor analysis of foreman behavior. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 197-203.—"Ratings of 
[141] industrial foremen were made using a check 
list. Scores on 18 variables representing six hypoth- 
esized aspects of supervisory behavior were factor 
analyzed using the hierarchical factor model. A de- 
tailed explanation of the application of the hierarchical 
model is given. In terms of the present data, four 
factors were found, one a general or ‘halo’ factor and 
three interpretable factors. These were described in 
terms of their meaning and variance. The factors 
were designated as Social Relations, Technical Job 
Knowledge, and Administrative Skills and are similar 
to several previously reported. It is concluded that 
the hierarchical factor model is a useful technique for 
p ДЫН of intercorrelations of trait ratings."— 

?, Ash, 


9112, Dent, James Kelso. Managerial leader- 
ship styles: Some dimensions, determinants and 
behavioral correlates. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 
563-564.—Abstract. 


9113. Dutcher, Peter E. Work load incentives. 
Advance, Mgmt., 23(7), 14-16.—An examination of 
some of the more common and annoying weaknesses 
and difficulties in the application of incentive pay 
plans in manufacturing operations. A confusion be- 
tween man and machine time and between man and 
machine work is noted. A suggested approach in- 
volves a combination of job evaluation base rate 
setting plus an incentive pay system based upon the 
work load carried within that rate. A strong ar- 
gument is given for examining, more purely and 
carefully, the man work aspect of production in 
establishing and utilizing incentive pay systems — 
A, A, Canfield, 

„9114, Fear, Richard A. The evaluation inter- 
view: Predicting job performance in business and 
industry. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. xii, 288 
p. $6.00.—Essentially a “how-to-do-it book,” Part I 
reviews the nature of the evaluation process and how 
to become a good interviewer, Part II describes 
specific techniques of getting information and con- 
trolling the interview. Part III deals with evaluating 
and interpreting information obtained, An interview 
guide, sample questions, and illustrative case histories 
are included.—H. P. David. 


9115. Frisbey, Norman. A study of appraisal 
methodology: The effect of the coordinator in 
appraisal. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 165-166— 
Abstract. 


9116. Giscard, P. H. La formation et le perfec- 
tionnement du personnel d’encadrement. [The 
training of personnel in work situations.] Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. viii, 
241 p. Fr. 1200.—24 executives, representing 22 
French organizations, were interviewed on the pur- 
pose of training, expected results, kinds of programs 
used, order of presentation of training materials, 
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reasons for such an order, training methods used, 
difficulties of the training programs, qualifications of 
the instructors, and the expected evolution of the 
training programs conducted by their organizations, 
The answers are organized in 7 chapters. Relevant 
social-psychological theories, as well as communica- 
tions theory, are used in the analysis of the training 
process. 5-page bibliography.—H. C. Triandis. 

9117. Guion, Robert M. (Bowling Green State 
U.) Industrial morale (a symposium): I. The 
problem of terminology. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 
11, 59-64.—A fter reviewing a number of definitions, 
the author defines morale as "the extent to which an 
individual's needs are satisfied and the extent to which 
the individual perceives that satisfaction as stemming 
from his total job situation.” This definition stresses 
the complex nature of morale, its existence as an 
attribute of the individual, its job relatedness, the role 
of the motivational processes. Factor analysis should 
be useful in identifying the basic variables in morale. 
—A. S. Thompson. 


9118. Gupta, A. Das. (Indian Aluminum Co, 
Belur) Job evaluation in practice. Industr. Relat., 
Calcutta, 1958, 10, 10-12.—Job evaluation is best done 
by outside consultants. Both union and management 
should participate in the planning. Job evaluation is 
not 100% accurate but it is a valuable tool for in- 
dustrial peace and for cordial labor relationships.— 
H. Silverman. 


9119. Hitchcock, Lloyd, Jr., Mager, Robert F., 
& Whipple, James E. Development and evalua- 
tion of an experimental program of instruction 
for fire control technicians. HwmRRO tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 16. vi, 29 p.—Research revealed behavior 
differences between recent graduates and experienced 
AAFCS M33 technicians. Revised training based on 
the findings proved superior to current methods. Sim- 
ilar studies of other tasks are recommended—k. 
Tyson. 

9120. Industrial Relations News. The industrial 
relations executive: 1958-1959. New York: Author, 
1959. 67 p. $3.50.—The responses of 500 industrial 
relations executives to a questionnaire asking: who 
is the industrial relations executive? What back- 
ground, what experience, what qualifications did he 
bring to the job? What about his status, pay, and 
relationships with management; also his current prob- 
lems and thoughts about his future? Responses are 
classified by number of employees in employing unit. 
Five classifications used.—E. Q. Miller. 


9121. Ingenohl, Ingo. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Taking stock of the company's psy- 
chological assets. Personnel, 1958, 34, 28-35.— The 
use of a psychological inventory is demonstrated as 
a valuable tool for management. Its chief services as 
listed by the author are: “1, To indicate the organi 
tion's aptitude potential. 2. To gauge the organiza- 
tion's growth potential. 3. To guide true self-develop- 
ment. 4. To uncover organizational biases that may 


have far-reaching effects on management decisions. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


9122. Jacobs, David L. G. The challenge of 
training for non-routine tasks. Publ. personnel 
Rev., 1958, 19, 177-182 — The training of personnel 
who must exercise considerable judgment in a variety 
of situations and without close supervision requires 4 
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different type of training program than the more 
definitive problem of teaching a new employee a spe- 
cific job task. A method is presented in which the 
example used is the work done at the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute. The development of a 
manual and various training tools is discussed. Man- 
agement’s role in the training is included. Examples 
of 2 charts are shown.—M. Brown. 


9123. Johnson, James Myron. Empathy, projec- 
tion and job performance of plant supervisors. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 355.—Abstract. 


— 9124, Katzell, Raymond A. (Richardson, Bel- 

lows, Henry & Co.) Industrial morale (a sympo- 
sium): III. Measurement of morale. Personnel 
Psychol., 1958, 11, 71-78.—Morale is a condition of 
congruent motivation among members of a group, 
resulting in relatively high levels of energy-expendi- 
ture toward common goals having positive valence. 
4 types of measures are necessary to gauge the under- 
lying variables: job satisfaction measures, attributes 
of the work situation, employee’s perceptions of the 
practices and conditions of their jobs, and perform- 
ance measures, such as turnover, grievances, produc- 
‘tion, etc. Morale should therefore be measured in 
terms of one or more factorial scores, based on attrib- 
utes, organizational and situational attributes, personal 
attributes, and performance indices.—4. S. Thompson. 


9125. Kelsall, E. P. (Management Selection 
Limited) A theoretical setting for the study and 
treatment of strikes. Occup. Psychol., 1958, 32, 1- 
20.—The phenomena of industrial conflict can be seen 
most usefully and most comprehensively from the 
— focal point of the concept of industrial unrest, within 
the area of the psychology of individuals and group 
dynamics. From this, the influences which affect in- 
dustrial conflict are arranged accordingly to the direc- 
tion of their influence: causal influences, generalizing 
| processes, facilitating or deterring conditions, re- 

Straining influences, and alleviating influences. Trade 
“Unions, which may enter this classification at several 
Points, are placed parallel to it. Observed phenomena 
_ of industrial conflict are tested against this theoretical 
framework and discussed at length, and it is felt this 
frame of reference does provide useful perspective, 
and assist understanding of events and situations.— 
PG. S. Speer. 


9126. Krieger, Joseph L. Critical elements of 
executive leadership and development. Advanced 
Mgmt., 23(6), 8-9, 13.—12 principles and hypotheses 
аге presented as the highlights of a survey of opinion 
taken of over 100 authorities in business, colleges and 
Universities, national organizations, and the federal 
Eovernment. The principles cover such factors as the 
most critical executive abilities and personality char- 
Acteristics, the importance of selection, the kinds of 
evelopment methods and techniques in use, and re- 
lated general kinds of summaries.—4. A. Can field. 


9127. Lillis, James C. Motivation: What makes 

my run? Advanc. Mgmt., 23(7), 5-8.—A state- 
ment of some concepts of motivation, individual and 
Eroup, and similar materials on the role of communi- 
cation in the achievement of motivation. The im- 
Portance of personnel utilization is stressed in a final 
Section on future trends.—4. 4. Canfield. 


9128. Lindsay, Franklin A. New techniques for 
Management decision making. New York: Mc- 
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Graw-Hill, 1958. 173 p. $15.00.—This report is 
designed as a bridge between managers and specialists 
in new analytic mathematical techniques for solving 
complex management problems. It describes, with 
little mathematical description, many techniques, their 
use in management problem solving, and the limita- 
tions and potentials of the tools, "These tools improve 
decisions through increasing alternatives, speeding up 
decision processes, helping to evaluate risks, and help- 
ing to balance business variables. Techniques in- 
clude: statistics and probability; waiting-line theory ; 
information and game theory; linear, quadratic, and. 
dynamic programing; input-output analysis; math- 
ematical logic; simulation; Monte Carlo technique; 
operational gaming; and systems analysis. Applica- 
tions are described for over-all management planning 
and control production and related functions, and 
marketing.—R. О. Peterson. 

9129. Ludington, Carol (Ed.) Creativity and 
conformity: A problem for organizations. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, 1958. 46 p. $3.00.—As a basis for dis- 
cussing creativity and conformity in an April 1958 
conference with business representatives, creativity is 
defined synonymously with originality, getting out of 
a mental rut to look at things in a new way, Con- 
formity, more than uniformity or conventionality, is a 
conflict between internal belief and external manifes- 
tation. A summary of 15 major research findings is 
presented and discussed, including tests under develop- 
ment, relationship to other abilities, and determinants 
and effects of these two qualities, Implications for. 
management practice and for future research are pre- 
sented.—R. О. Peterson. 

9130. Lunken, Homer E. A new approach to 
training in leadership skills. Advanc. Mgmt., 23(7), 
17-18.—A report on the 1958 Cincinnati S.A.M. pilot 
workshop conducted by The National Training Lab- 
oratories of Washington, D. C. Utilizing high per- 
sonal involvement situations, the diagnostic group 
approach, and lecture sessions the staff was able to 
achieve quite favorable participant reactions at the 
end of the 5-day conference.—4. A, Canfield, 


9131. McFarland, Dalton E. (Michigan State 
U.) Management principles and practices. New 
York: Macmillan, 1958. х, 612 p. $9.25,—To de- 
scribe the elements of the managerial process, to 
develop a rational synthesis of the mass of detail 
comprising the subject matter of management, and to 
present a point of view that will enable the student to 
apply his creative abilities intelligently to the prob- 
lems of management, this manual is organized in 4 
parts: “The Field of Management,” “Principles and 
Fundamentals of Management,” “Human Relations 
and Personnel Management,” and “Operating Man- 
agement.” Each of the 27 chapters has questions for 
study as well as a collateral reading 118—4. 4b 
Sprow. 

9132. Machaver, William V., & Erickson, Wil- 
lard E. A new approach to executive appraisal. 
Personnel, 1958, 35, 8-14.—An integrated approach to 
the problem of executive appraisal developed at the 
U.S. Reduction Company is described. The authors 
state that the program consists of the following five 
steps: “1. The appraisal is made by means of an inter- 
view between a personnel specialist and the superior, 
with the latter making the final decisions. 2. Through 
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probing and questioning, the personnel specialist helps 
the superior to arrive at a comprehensive and objec- 
tive appraisal. 3. The appraisal is made in narrative 
style based on specific actions and performance rather 
than on abstract concepts and traits. 4, On the basis 
of the appraisal, a specific development program is 
set up to help the subordinate improve his present 
performance and prepare him for greater responsibil- 
ity in the future. 5, The superior is prepared for 
counseling by means of a role-playing session. In 
this way, he gains experience and confidence for the 
appraisal discussion with his subordinate.’—V, M. 
Staudt. 

9133. McKenzie, R. M. (U. Edinburgh) On the 
accuracy of inspectors. Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 258- 
272.—Reference is made to several published and un- 
published studies to identify reasons why inspectors 
are quite inconsistent with themselves and each other. 
Inspection tasks discussed cover a wide range, includ- 
ing doctors and solderers. The author also discusses 
problems of studying inspector accuracy. 16 refer- 
ences.—B. T. Jensen. 

9134. Marriott, R. (University Coll. Council) 
Incentive payment systems: A review of research 
and opinion. London, England: Staples Press, 1957, 
232 p. 21 s.—Marriott "aims to describe and eval- 
uate" recent literature in the field of incentive pay- 
ment systems, including individual and group weekly 
wage incentives, longer term collective systems, and 
schemes not wholly dependent on production. A his- 
torical background is given, followed by a compre- 
hensive classification of incentive payment systems 
with advantages and disadvantages of each. Effec- 
tiveness of such systems is discussed from the results 
of questionnaire surveys, statistical data from in- 
dustry and government, case studies, and controlled 
or experimental studies. The other side of the picture 
is presented in terms of failures and restriction of 
output. Last, financial incentives are discussed 
against the total picture of employee-management 
relations and the entire organizational environment. 
221-item bibliography.—J. G. Colmen. 

9135. Papanestor, William. A study of job 
satisfaction as related to need satisfaction, both on 
the job and off the job. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
19, 871—872.—A bstract. 


9136. Pfiffner, John M. (U. Southern California) 
The supervision of personnel: Human relations in 
the management of men. (2nd ed.) Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. xii, 500 p. $9.00. 
—General readability is improved through greater 
use of paragraphing and headings (see 26: 2444). 
The subject of selection and training has been broad- 
ened in scope and covered in greater detail, Study 
questions have been added at the end of each chapter. 
Bibliographical references have been modified to in- 
clude the more recent literature. The general clinical 
approach to human relationships based on а back- 
ground of psychological and sociological research 
remains the same. General principles of supervision 
recommended are backed up with considerable back- 
ground information.—T. R. Lindbom. 

9137. Potvin, Raymond H. An analysis of labor- 
management satisfaction within the enterprise 
councils of Belgian industry. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic Univer. of America Press, 1958. 52 р. $75. 
—In 1948, works councils were set up in each plant 
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employing 50 or more workers. A member's relative 
status in the organization of production and the type 
of firm or industry are important factors affecting 
satisfaction with the councils while the influence of 
the union or management association has a very slight 
effect if any. Each member interacts according to his 
definition of the role assigned to him and the expecta- 
tions of others. These in turn are modified by the 
actual interaction, and the whole influences the in- 
dividual’s orientation to the members.—/’..Sanua, 


9138. Proctor, John Howard. Prediction of 
managerial attainment from early career data. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2138.—Abstract. 


9139. Revans, R. W. Is work worthwhile? Per- 
sonnel Mgmt., 1958, 40, 12-21.—The worker wants 
reasonable conditions under which to perform his 
work. To forestall a wider breach than now exists 
between management and the worker, we must know 
considerably more about the working situations in 
which both groups operate. “This will be done only 
when we have taught ourselves in what the forces of 
those working situations consist, and by what means 
the manager brings intelligibility to the work of the 
managed."—4. R. Howard. 

9140. Rosenberger, Homer T. Stimulating the 
will to learn: Employee training incentives; a 
manual for executives and training directors. 
Washington, D. C.: Society For Personnel Adminis- 
tration, 1958. 38 р. $1.00.— This manual is intended 
for line executives and training directors in private 
companies and government agencies. It explores the 
problem of training incentives whose aim is to stim- 
ulate workers in self-development and then to apply 
their new selves on the job. 2 elements are seen as 
essential: motivation and curiosity. 7 broad types of 
training incentives are discussed with examples. 
These are: change of pace, an opportunity to make 
improvements, commendation, cash awards, strength- 
ening of job tenure, promotion, a feeling of personal 
worth.—M. Brown. 

9141. Rowland, Virgil K. (The Detroit Edison 
Co.) The mechanics of group appraisal. Person- 
nel, 1958, 34, 3643.—The group method of appraising 
an employee's performance is described as steadily 
increasing in favor. The author takes up the prob- 
lems of who should participate, who should guide 
discussion, and how the procedure can be kept within 
reasonable bounds.—I/, M. Staudt. 

9142. Sexton, Richard, & Staudt, Virginia. The 
Clinic approach to business communication. 
Psychol., 1957, 44, 109-110.—Business and industry 
have been much concerned with communications prob- 
lems, but may be criticized for attending more to the 
mechanics than to the persons initiating such com- 
munications. Also, writing, reading, and speech have 
been compartmentalized artificially, Here it is sug- 
gested that a clinic take up one individual's abilities 
and shortcomings as a whole to correct and improve. 
It is pointed out that, for example, a weakness on the 
part of a production vice president may impair the 
effectiveness of thousands of his subordinates, if he 
fails to communicate clearly.—R. W. Husband. 

9143. Shoemaker, Harry A., Brown, George Н, 
& Whittemore, Joan M. Activities of field repair 
personnel with implications for training. HumRRO 
tech. Кер., 1958, No. 48. xi, 116 p.—Research with 
field radio repairmen (MOS 296) concerned their 
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activities, training needs, and current on-the-job train- 
ing. It was recommended that schools stress the most 
frequent troubles of equipment most often repaired. 
Maintenance and systematic trouble-shooting should 
be emphasized.—R. Tyson. 


9144. Stagner, Ross. (Wayne State U.) In- 
dustrial morale (a symposium): II. Motivational 
aspects of industrial morale. Personnel Psychol., 
1958, 11, 64-70.—Morale is determined by the extent 
to which the individual perceives a probability of 
satisfying his own motives through cooperation with 
the group. Thus we must study the individual's 
private goals, the group goals and the perceived re- 
lationship between these sets of goals. Individual 
and group goals can be identical, associated, one a 
prerequisite to the other, or attainable independently. 
The task of the person who wishes to improve morale 
is to create situations in which the group and in- 
dividual goals coincide as much as possible.—4. S. 
Thompson. 


9145. Stanley, John D. (U. Buffalo) How to 
live with worker cliques. Personnel J., 1958, 37, 
53-56.—The success of a new employee may depend 
as much upon his acceptance by and of the work group 
as upon his ability to do the work. A clique which 
does not accept him may harass him until he becomes 
so discouraged he will leave. The clique may refuse 
to give him the on-the-job training he needs for satis- 
factory production. On the other hand, if the clique 
accepts the new man, they may help him more than 
the foreman. “Fair employment practice" laws, how- 
ever, cannot be violated to please the cliques. If 
cliques are not properly handled, they may disrupt 
programs for recruitment, selection and placement, 
training, and transfer and promotion. Sociometric 
studies can be helpful in locating misfits for transfer. 
—HM. B. Mitchell. 


9146. Strickland, Lloyd Herbert. Surveillance 
and trust. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2173-2174. 
—Abstract. 


9147. Suojanen, Waino W. (U. California, Berke- 
ly) Supervising older clerical workers. Person- 
nel, 1958, 34, 16-21.— The author believes that it is 
time for a revision of the older methods of supervising 
office workers in view of the fact that more and more 


older women are re-entering the labor market.—V. M. 
Staudt, 


9148. Wherry, Robert J. (Ohio State U.) In- 
dustrial morale (a symposium) : IV. Factor analy- 
Sis of morale data: Reliability and validity. Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 78-89.—Using studies of 
the SRA Morale Inventory as examples, the author 
illustrates the use of factor analysis in establishing 

ne dimensions of morale and their validity in and for 
the industrial setting. An analysis of these studies 
Tevealed a general factor and 5 group factors: Work- 
ing Conditions, Financial Reward, Supervision, Man- 
agement, and Personal Developreent. Attitudes to- 
ward Fellow Workers and Personnel Actions also ap- 
peared as relatively independent factors. These 

mensions have been found to be related to efficiency 

and objective morale indices such as overtime, turn- 
Over, absenteeism, percent of career employees, and 
Ртойисііоп, 4, S. Thompson. 


I 9149, .Worbois, G. M. (The Detroit Edison Co.) 
ndustria] morale (a symposium): V. Following 
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through on morale studies. Personnel Psychol., 
1958, 11, 89-94.—Doing something with and about the 
results of attitude surveys can be both formal and 
informal. Follow-through is difficult since changes 
resulting from a survey may not be apparent or soon 
forgotten. Employees needs are not only for informa- 
tion but for affective interaction. In conducting at- 
titude surveys, we are intruding into the personal 
feelings and values of people. We must be careful 
not only to hold their individual comments in con- 
fidence but to see that their expectations are in line 
with practical limitations.—4. S. Thompson. 


9150. Zeidner, Joseph; Martinek, Harold, & 
Klieger, Walter A. (The Adjutant General's Office, 
Washington, D. C.) Analysis of flight evaluation 
of army helicopter pilot trainees. USA TAGO 
Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, No. 93. 16 
p.—Analysis was undertaken of several criteria of 
potential value for validating a large battery of ex- 
perimental predictors for the Army Cargo Helicopter 
Pilot course. Based upon Presolo stage flight per- 
formance of 487 trainees during 1955 and 1956, per- 
centage of satisfactory dual flight grades correlated 
Гы» = .92, .94, and .98 with pass-fail in 3 separate 
samples and from .40 to .60 with practical flight grade 
(samples highly restricted in range), Practical flight 
grade and academic grade were unrelated. Final 
course grade was much more heavily weighted in 
favor of the academic grade over the practical flight 
grade.—T AGO. 


(See also Abstracts 7323, 8659) 
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9151. Bamford, Harold E., Jr, & Ritchie, Mal- 
colm L. (Ritchie and Associates, Inc, Dayton, 
Ohio) The evaluation of instrument displays: A 
point of view. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 180- 
184.—“One of the most common duties to fall to an 
applied experimental psychologist is evaluation. . . . 
The control of a machine by a man may be conceived 
as a process of information exchange between man 
and machine. ... Since it is the function of an 
instrument display in a man-machine system to pre- 
sent the human operator with signs, and since the 
signs may have the functions of command, designa- 
tion, and computation, any evaluation of a display 
must be in terms of its success in presenting signs 
which perform these functions. . . . The properties 
of an instrument display in virtue of which its indica- 
tions are effective in command and designation are 
the properties which must be assessed in an evaluation 
of the display." The point of view presented rests on 
6 major principles which are stated, and the point of 
view is summarized in the statement that: "the only 
research which can in any significant measure lead to 
applied decisions is research of general import."— 
S. J. Lachman. 


9152. Friedberg, R. M. (IBM Research Center, 
Yorktown, NY) A learning machine. Part I. 
IBM J. Res. Develpm., 1958, 2, 2-13.—Machines 
would be more useful if they could learn to perform 
tasks for which they were not given precise instruc- 
tions. Difficulties that attend giving a machine this 
ability are discussed. An experimental test is de- 
scribed of the principle of improving the program of 
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a stored program computer by a learning procedure 
which chooses from the instructions which may oc- 
cupy a given location, the one most often associated 
with a successful result. Preliminary results, which 
show limited success, are reported and interpreted.— 
W. R. Uttal. 

9153. Gliszcynska, Xymena, & Górska, Teresa. 
Z zagadnien Psychoologii pracy. [Problems in the 
psychology of work.]  Wydawnictwo Zwiazkowe, 
Warsaw, Poland: 1957. 85 p. Zlotys 6.50.—This 
book on the psychology of work discusses human 
behavior and work problems from the Pavlovian point 
of view. It stresses the adjustment of the worker to 
the industrial work situation. The book covers the 
following chapters: “General Knowledge of the Struc- 
ture and Function of the Central Nervous System," 
“Problems in Vocational Aptitudes," “The Physiolog- 
ical Foundations of Vocational Training," "Fatigue 
and Nervousness Connected With Productive Work," 
“Causes of Accidents at Work.” The bibliography 
includes American references.—$. Kasman. 

9154. Harrison, Sidney. (Guildhall School of 
Music and Drama, London) Problems of piano 
playing. Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 273-276.—A part from 
the music, a number of factors are involved in playing 
the piano: the instrument (mechanics) and the pianist 
as athlete and mime. Matters of playing and teaching 
are discussed. French and German summaries.— 
В. Т. Jensen. 

9155. Jones, Frank Pierce, & O'Connell, D. N. 
(Tufts U.) Color-coding of stroboscopic multiple- 
image photographs. Science, 1958, 127, 1119.—For 
increasingly complex patterns of movement black-and- 
white photography becomes increasingly inadequate, 
because among other difficulties the direction of move- 
ment is difficult to determine, “Much of the confu- 
sion in a complex 'stick pattern' can be eliminated by 
taking the photographs on color film and using a 
coding wheel to record successive images in different 
colors.” The apparatus is represented schematically 
and described.—S, J. Lachman, 

9156. Klein, Burton, & Meckling, William. 
(Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) Application of 
operations research to development decisions. 
Operat. Res., 1958, 6, 352-363,— “It is the main argu- 
ment of this paper that an efficient allocation of the 
development budget is a very different sort of prob- 
lem from the efficient conduct of a current operation, 
We attempt to show that the problem is essentially 
not one of choosing among specific end-product al- 
ternatives, but rather a problem of choosing a course 
of action initially consistent with a wide range of 
such alternatives; and of narrowing this choice as 
development proceeds. The implications, for the 
analyst, of viewing the development problem as this 
kind of problem are sketched in the concluding section 
of the paper.” —M. А. Marks. 

9157. Klein, S. J., & Gell, C. F. (USN Air Ma- 
teriel Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Aviation human 
engineering is a scientific specialty! J. aviat. Med., 
1958, 29, 212-219.—“. . . human engineering of equip- 
ment must proceed concomitantly with selection and 
training research. The proper integration of human 
engineering research with such training research can 
best meet the objectives of the definition of human 
engineering." A discussion of the origin and history 
of the term ‘human engineering’ is given along with 
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examples of scientists’ contribution to the field. Ale 
leviation of the shortage of scientists in human engis 
neering specialties is recommended and increased 
effort is urged for more effective communication bez 
tween scientists and engineers.—J. M. V'anderplas, — 

9158. Morgan, Robert Marion. Visual vers 
auditory displays: The simultaneous use of twi 
sense modalities. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19) 
2398.—Abstract. ` А 

9159, Palmer, George Joseph, Jr. An analysis of 
job activities: Information-receiving, mental, and 
work performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19) 
2138.—Abstract. р 
9160. Rogers, Everett M., & Beal, George М. 
The importance of personal influence in the adop 
tion of technological changes. Soc. Forces, 1958 
36, 329-335.—The behavior analyzed “is the decisions 
making process through which farm operators pass as” 
they decide to adopt new agricultural practices," 
Data from 148 operators indicate that personal influ- 
ence is more important during the information, appli; 
cation, and trial stages in the adoption process than at 
other stages; and that personal influence is more 
important for late than for early adopters.—4. Ж 
Howard. 


(See. also Abstracts 7277, 7280, 7332, 8115) 


INDUSTRY 


9161. Bamford, Harold E., Jr., & Ritchie, Mal- 
colm L. (Ritchie and Associates, Inc.) Complex 
feedback displays in a man-machine system. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 141-147.— Performance of 9 
AF pilots was studied under 3- simulated flight condiz 
tions: reference (full instrument panel), control (а 
titude indicator covered), experimental (turn indi 
cator covered, integrated roll and turn indicator sub- 
stituted). “Two principles of design display are sup= 
ported by the data: a. The command effectiveness of 
a feedback display is increased by the distinct indica= 
tion therein of control-induced components of th 

system output. b. The command effectiveness of a 
feedback display is increased by anticipatory indica 

tion therein of the feedback signal.”—P. Ash. 

9162. Baumgarten, Е. Klassifikation der Hand- 
bewegungen in wissenschaftlicher und industriel: 
ler Hinsicht. [Classification of hand movements ЇЙ 
connection with scientific and industrial applications] 
Mensch Arbeit, 1958, 10, 1-16.—A classification of 
hand movements on the basis of their spontaneous: 
preference is presented as follows, in continuation Of 
the first article (see 33: 5424): from the geneti€ 
point of view, from the psychological point of vieWs 
Then a brief comparative analysis of already existing 
classifications is presented and a schema for “рә 
chotechnic” examination of hand movements with the 
aid of a newly designed apparatus is offered. This 
apparatus facilitates the measurement of various kinds 
of hand movements.—E, Schwerin. 

9163. Fosberry, R. A. C. (Motor Ind. Researe 
Association, Lindley, Warwickshire) Меаѕш 
ments of visibility from the driving seat of motor 
vehicles. Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 240-250.—A method 
for comparing various models of vehicles with respect 
to forward and rearward vision of the driver was 
veloped utilizing some procedures employed in Ате 
can tests, Measures were taken of drivers to finc 
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average seat adjustment. Lights representing eyes 
were placed in fixed positions; ground visibility plots 
were made from patterns of shadows cast on screens 
utilizing forty vehicles, Head rotation was disre- 
garded. The work “is not regarded as providing 
standards of visibility.” French and German sum- 
maries.—B. T. Jensen. 

9164. Goodlaw, Edward. (219 W. 7th St, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Industrial vision efficiency. Ор- 
tom. Wkly., 1958, 49, 533-538.—“The purpose of this 
paper is to outline factors involved in a good program 
which will insure an adequate protective-corrective 
program for vision.” 27-item bibliography.—T. Ship- 
ley, 

9165. Hitt, James Daniel, Jr. Self-paced work 
and rest with variations in work-load and prior 
task information. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2396.—Abstract. 

9166. Holland, James G. (Harvard U.) Human 
vigilance. Science, 1958, 128, 61-67—“Current in- 
terest in the classical problems of sustained efficiency 
in monotonous perceptual tasks has centered around 
situations in which human beings are required to 
monitor some display in search of critical, but infre- 
quent, signals. Such tasks are numerous and of con- 
siderable practical importance.” Recent research and 
theorizing are briefly reviewed. Major topic head- 
ings are: Need for an Atheoretic Approach, Signal 
Detection as Reinforcement, Observing Rates and 
‘Vigilance,’ Observing Behavior with the Mackworth 
Schedule, Additional Parallels between Response Rate 
and Detection Data. 9 figures are presented. “This 
analysis has demonstrated that detections of signals 
сап serve as reinforcements for observing responses 
and, further, that the detection data of vigilance 
Studies may reflect the observing response rates gen- 
erated by the particular schedules employed.” 23 ref- 
erences.—S. J, Lachman. 

9167. Howett, Gerald Leonard. Detection of 
Separations between adjacent signals of simulated 
PPI radar scope. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2396.—Abstract. 

. 9168, Lauer, A. R., & Suhr, V. W. (Iowa State 
Coll.) Road adaptation of a laboratory technique 
for studying driving efficiency with and without 
а rest and refreshment pause. Chicago, Ш.: Na- 
tional Safety Council, 1958. 30 p.—A road driving 
Study in which each of 18 drivers were given 2 trips 
of 4 hr. driving, each driver acting as his own con- 
trol with and without a 15-min. rest pause and re- 
freshments, Tea was served as the refreshment. A 
total of 7500 miles were driven under controlled con- 
ditions on the 36 trips, From a large number of pre- 
liminary tests, 26 were started as evaluation tests. 

nalysis of the first 14 Ss showed only 14 tests were 
worth carrying further, Of the 14 retained, 7 were 
equivocal and 7 showed significant differences at a 
Satisfactory level of confidence. A laboratory study 
of 56 matched pairs of drivers had been previously 
completed. The hypothesis being tested in the road 
tiving was that a laboratory technique could be 
adapted to a road study to give consistent results. 
of е hypothesis was confirmed at a satisfactory level 
Veh feutidence for consistent lateral placement of the 
Ene attention toa signal light, an intransit evalu- 
th On of several driving habits, brake movements, and 

© number of swerves made, Rest-pause drivers kept 
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in the lane better, noted the signal light sooner, made 
fewer brake movements, and made fewer swerves. ‘A 
criterion rating scale was also used showing rest 
pause drivers to be more efficient. The study in- 
dicated that rest pause drivers were significantly 
better according to a prearranged rationale indicatin 

an advantage of 5%-10% per hour gained by a 15- 
min, rest pause with refreshments given every hour. 
It suggests the importance of regular stops for drivers 
on an extended trip.—4. R. Lauer. 

9169. Lehman, G. (Max-Planck-Inst. für Arbeits- 
physiologie, Dortmund) Physiological basis of 
tractor design. Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 197-206.— 
"Tractor operation can be more strenuous than manual 
work of the same type. Factors of design creating 
stress were identified; most desirable arrangements 
were determined by physiological tests of operators 
in laboratory mock-ups as well as on test courses. 
Modification of a standard tractor reduced energy con- 
sumption 13-29% and pulse rate was reduced 40- 
45%. Some of the tests and principles established 
are presented with illustrations. French and German 
summaries.—B. T. Jensen. 

9170. Lundervold, Arne. (U. Oslo) Electro- 
myographic investigations during typewriting. 
Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 226-233.—Recordings of action 
potentials (EMG, EEG) indicate that their number 
increases with speed of tapping as a person continues 
until exhausted. Similar action potentials were ob- 
served in the unused arm. Effects of skill, tempera- 
ture of room, light, psychic factors, and seating posi- 
tion were also studied. French and German sum- 
maries.—B. T. Jensen. 

9171. McKennell, A. C. (U. Glasgow) Wool 
quality assessment: Its sensory and Nae 
cal basis. Occup. Psychol., 1958, 32, 50-60.—Using 
the method of paired comparisons 2 experiments were 
conducted to test the tenability of the Weber-Fechner 
law in the wool sorting context. It is concluded that 
the Weber-Fechner law does not describe the judg- 
ments made in this experiment.—G. S. Speer. 

9172. Marriott, R. (Industrial Psychology Re- 
search Group) An outline of the history and 
work of the Medical Research Council's Industrial 
Psychology Research Group. Occup. Psychol, 
1958, 32, 26-33.—Although the origin of the group 
is generally accepted as 1918, it's present organiza- 
tion, direction, and concerns are decidedly post-war. 
From 1946 to 1952 the studies were primarily con- 
cerned with the nature, extent, and causes of satis- 
faction and discontent in various types of large in- 
dustrial organizations. Since 1953 research has been 
concerned with absence in heavy industry, communi- 
cation within industrial firms, and incentive payment 
systems.—G. 5. Speer. 

9173. Meyers, Ernest, Ethington, Doris, & Ash- 
croft, Samuel. (U. Kentucky) Readability of 
Braille as a function of three spacing variables. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 163-165.—“Three values 
of spacing between dots within Braille cells, three 
values of spacing between Braille cells, and three 
values of spacing between Braille lines were read in 
all possible combinations in an effort to determine the 
most readable specifications of Braille print for school 
children. . . . The analysis indicated that a dot spac- 
ing of .080 in. is inferior to .090 in. or .100 in... . 
A. cell spacing of .123 in. or possibly .140 in. is more 
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readable than cells space .160 in. apart. Braille whose 
line spacing is .200 in. is more readable than either of 
the other two values used."—P. Ash. 


9174. Minor, Frank John. Analysis of tracking 
performance under varied schedules of achieve- 
ment information feedback. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2397.— Abstract. 


9175. Müller, E. A., Vetter, K., & Blümel, E. 
(Max-Planck-Inst. für Arbeitphysiologie, Dortmund) 
Transport by muscle power over short distances. 
Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 222-225.—Using a respirome- 
ter, energy expenditure of 2 men was measured while 
they transported bricks of different weights for differ- 
ent distances and from different heights. Most eco- 
nomical is the use of large bricks (over 15 kg.) at 
heights of 1 meter, Some practical rules for brick 
transport are presented. Use of physiological and 
technical knowledge on transport permits one man to 
do as much building work as 6 "in former days." 
French and German summaries,—B. T. Jensen. 


9176. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge) Measuring the order of difficulty of 
visual-motor tasks. Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 234—239. 
—A procedure employed by others was modified and 
used experimentally as a test of its utility in deter- 
mining the difficulty of a task. The general procedure 
consisted of watching dials while performing a sub- 
sidiary auditory task, As the number of dials in- 
creased so did the number of errors. Notes on the 
types of errors are included. French and German 
summaries.—B, T. Jensen. 


9177. Siegel, Arthur I., & Brown, Fred R. (Ap- 
plied Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.) An ex- 
perimental study of control console design. Ergo- 
nomics, 1958, 1, 251-257.—Angular placement of side 
panels of a control console in a missile subsystem was 
studied by means of a mock-up and representative 
switches and required switch actions. Single and 
paired operators ran through 3 programs with the 
side panels at 4 different angular positions with re- 
spect to the front panel. Measurements were made 
of seat movement, seat displacements, and of body and 
arm movements; operators stated preferences for 
angular placement of panel. Performance measures 
and preferences agreed. An angle of 509—559 is 
recommended as the best compromise between ef- 
ficient manipulation and visibility for 2 operators. 
French and German summaries.—B. Т. Jensen. 


9178. Smith, Edward. Productivity, efficiency 
and safety. Industr, Relat., Calcutta, 1958, 10, 13-16. 
Reprinted from Brit. J, Industr. Safety, (Autumn) 
1957.—Although Great Britain has more extensive 
and elaborate laws in regard to industrial safety, the 
United States has lower accident rates in correspond- 
ing industries. This is due to the fact that in the 
United States top management is safety conscious and 
provides the necessary leadership. An analysis of the 
building industry in Great Britain showed that while 
the accident frequency rate went down, productivity 
went up.—H. Silverman. 

9179. Smith, Olin W. (Cornell U.) Effects of 
window size and two conditions of judgment on 
the reproduction of objective velocity. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 55, 416-422.—Windows of 2 sizes and 2 
conditions for judgment were investigated for their 
effects on velocity matches. Accuracy of reproduc- 
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tion was greater in the small window of the variable 
than in the large window. The matches for the 
optimal and less favorable conditions were not sig- 
nificantly different although their variances were— 
J. Arbit. 

9180. Soar, Robert S. (Vanderbilt U.) Nu- 
meral form as a variable in numeral visibility. J, 
appl. Psychol 1958, 42, 158-162.—4 experimental 
sets of numerals, designed to reduce confusions, were 
compared with a set of the currently most visible 
numerals under tachistoscopic viewing conditions. 6 
of the experimental numerals were shown to be sig- 
nificantly more visible than the current standard, “A 
hypothesis . .'. is proposed . . . two important but 
partially opposed variables in visibility of numerals 
... [are] boldness of stroke and openness of white 
space."—P. Ash. 


(See also Abstract 7327) 


Business & CoMMERCE 


9181. Bennett, Edward M., Kemler, Dorothy, & 
Levin, Barbara T. Emotional associations: with 
air and rail transportation. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 
65-75.—“By use of the Poly-diagnostic method for 
eliciting associations, 69 statistically significant find- 
ings were obtained from a study of 47 subjects. These 
served to outline patterns of feelings and associations 
which may be related to traveling by air, and in com- 
parison, traveling by rail. From these empirical data, 
a limited number of conclusions were tentatively 
drawn. First, air travel appears associated with a 
variety of feelings including anxiety, recklessness, 
impropriety, and speed.- Rail travel, on the other 
hand, is associated with feelings which include pro- 
priety, slowness, pleasurable gregariousness, and а 
slight foolishness.”—R. W. Husband. 

9182. Benson, Purnell H., & Peryam, David R. 
(Quartermaster Food & Container Institute, Chicago, 
Ill.) Preference for foods in relation to cost. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 171-174.—Wholesale cost. of 
meat dishes served on the standard army installation 
were related to preference ratings obtained in food 
attitude surveys. A curve of the form Y =a+bX 
+ceVX (Y = preference, X = cost) fitted the data 
closely (curvilinear г = .86). Applications of this 
finding are discussed.—P. Ash. 

9183. Goldsmith, Adolph O. Comprehensibility 
of initials in headlines. Journalism Quart., 1958, 35 
212-215.—“This study was undertaken in an effort 
to determine how well initials in headlines are under- 
stood by newspaper readers.” Ву initials is meant 
groups of letters substituted for groups of words for 
brevity. 10 newspaper headlines were selected con- 
taining initials which were judged to be in general 
use. 2 groups of Ss were selected. 10 headlines 
with initials were shown to one-half of those suf- 
veyed in each group, while the initials, not in the 
context of headlines, were shown to the other half. 
It was found that headline writers overestimate the 
ability of readers to understand initials in headlines. 
“A mean of 64% is too low to justify continued use 0 
initials which may be included in a headline merely 
because they are short in character count."—D. ^ 
Meister. 

9184. Haskins, Jack B. Testing suitability. of 
typefaces for editorial subiect-matter. Journalism 
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= Quart, 1958, 35, 186-194.—In order to determine if 

typeface preference is a function of the editorial sub- 
ject-matter with which it appears, 300 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post readers were presented with 10 different 
typefaces used in the main title of 10 magazine 
articles. Each respondent was asked to indicate on a 
6-point scale how appropriate he felt the typeface used 
was for each article. “It was found that respondents 
could make significant discriminations with regard to 
a typeface's suitability in different contexts. . . . Some 
typefaces appeared to be significantly high in general 
appropriateness . . . ; other typefaces ranked low in 
all-purpose value but were relatively high with spe- 
cific articles.” 17 references.—D. E. Meister. 


9185. Luhn, H. P. (IBM Research, Yorktown, 
N. Y.) The automatic creation of literature ab- 
stracts. JBM J. Res. Develpm., 1958, 2, 159-165.— 
Excerpts of articles that serve the purpose of conven- 
tional abstracts have been created entirely by auto- 
matic means. In the exploratory research described, 
the complete text of an article in a machine-readable 
form is scanned by an IBM 704 data-processing ma- 
chine and analyzed in accordance with a standard 

rogram. Statistical information derived from word 
requency and distribution is used by the machine to 
compute a relative measure of significance, first for 
individual words and then for sentences. Sentences 
Scoring highest in significance are extracted and 
d out to become the "auto-abstract.'—JV. R. 

tal, 


9186, Macleod, Jennifer Selfridge. Relations be- 
tween the content of sentence completion and ob- 
jective attitude responses, and the content of ad- 
Vertising copy. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 19, 378.— 
Abstract. 


9187. Murphy, Elizabeth F., Clark, Berton S., & 
Berglund, Ralph M. (Maine Agriculture Experi- 
mental Station, Orno) A consumer survey versus 
panel testing for acceptance evaluation of Maine 
Sardines. Food Tech., 1958, 12, 222-226.—Sardines 
processed by 6 different methods were preference 
tested independently by 3 laboratory taste panels, each 
Using a slightly different rank order procedure and 
їп а country-wide household preference survey by a 
Market research organization. Results of 4 tests 
agreed perfectly in placing the samples into 2 groups, 
One of which was significantly inferior. Results from 

е laboratory panels were apparently more discrimi- 
fating—D. R, Peryam. 


9188. Peryam, David В. (QM. Food & Container 
Inst., Chicago) Sensory diference tests. Food 
Tech., 1958, 12, 231—236.—Sensory difference tests 
used in food testing, including the triangle, duo-trio, 
ual Standard, paired, multiple standards, multiple 
| Comparisons, and A-not A tests are described and are 
Коре on the basis of statistical and practical ef- 

ciency, sensitivity, psychological complexity, and the 
Mature of the standard. Considerations of panel size, 

Panel Selection, test procedures and controls, and data 
= Interpretation are reviewed.—D. R. Peryam. 


_ 9189, Radkins, Andrew Peter. Consumer evalu- 

i On of the caro-red tomato. Dissertation Abstr., 
959, 19, 2138-2139.—Abstract. 

| 9190. Schutz, Howard G., & Kamenetzky, Joe. 

—wHartermaster Food and Container Institute, Chi- 

ago, Ill.) Response set in measurement of food 
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preference. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 175-177.— 
"Over 300 military personnel, assigned randomly to 
each of three groups were asked to indicate their de- 
gree of liking for 54 food items belonging to eight 
food types. Members of the first group rated each 
item under customary instructions, those in the second 
rated the “Best Servings” they ever ate of these same 
foods, and those in the third rated the “Poorest Serv- 
ings.” The results suggest that regardless of food 
type, food items are evaluated in terms of the most 
favorably remembered experiences with them. Some 
practical implications of the approach used in this 
study are discussed." —P, Ash. 


(See also Abstracts 7279, 7457) 


PROFESSIONS 


9191. Aronson, Morton J. (Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews of New York, NYC) Emotional 
aspects of nursing the cancer patient. Ment. Hyg., 
NY, 1958, 42, 267-273.— The difficult task of nursing 
the cancer patient is dependent upon prognosis, re- 
actions of the patient to his disease, family reaction 
to the patient, and a whole host of influences, all of 
which sorely try the nurses’ capacity for self-control, 
emotional stability, and her good judgment. In the 
case of the terminal patient, “If the nurse be success- 
ful in her arduous emotional tasks with the dying, 
she fulfills to the utmost the ideals of her profession.” 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


9192. Atwood, Barbara Mae. Personal change 
in clinical pastoral training. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 19, 169.—Abstract. 

9193. Aubert, Vilhelm. Legal justice and men- 
tal health. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 101-113—The 
value conflicts of modern Western culture in handling 
such human problems as insanity, alcoholism, and 
juvenile delinquency are elucidated by comparing the 
professional roles of lawyer and psychiatrist. Despite 
widely differing traditional modes of thinking, both 
cooperate and compete in solving these and similar 
problems. The functional significance of these 2 
approaches is clarified, and the compatibility and 
collision of norms determined. Each profession re- 
lates the deviance to the total personality differently, 
They also differ in their relationship to science with 
important consequences. The nonscientific nature of 
the law seems inseparably linked to its capacity for 
rendering some kind of decision in the face of any 
kind of human problem.—C. T. Bever. 


9194. Bennis, W. G., Berkowitz, N., Affinito, M., 
& Malone, M. (Boston U.) Reference groups and 
loyalties in the out-patient department. Admin. 
sci. Quart., 1958, 2, 481-500.—'"This study is con- 
cerned with explanations for the high turnover rates 
among nurses in supervisory, head nursing, and staff 
nursing positions. Using reference group theory, 
particularly the concept of ‘locals’ and ‘cosmopoli- 
tans’ as organizational role types, the authors find 
that the local-cosmopolitan hypothesis requires con- 
siderable modification. In contrast to expectations, 
‘cosmopolitans’ did maintain high in-group loyalties, 
did not refer to an external group, and were moti- 
vated toward organizational commitment. In view of 
these findings, an effort is made to modify the theory 
on the basis that the hospital environment is substan- 
tially different from that of the other organizations 
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in which the local-cosmopolitan model was derived.” 
—V. M. Staudt. 

9195. Gee, Helen Hofer, & Glaser, Robert J. 
(Eds. The ecology of the medical student. 
Evanston, Ill.: Ass. of American Medical Colleges, 
1958. xxv, 262 р. $3.00.—Report of the Fifth Teach- 
ing Institute of the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges which was held at Atlantic City, October 
15-19, 1957.—There are 4 sections: characteristics 
of medical schools and medical students, factors aí- 
fecting medical students, sociological contributions to 
the study of the medical student, and educational pat- 
terns in medicine. Behavioral scientists contribute 
a number of the 11 chapters. Representative chapter 
titles are “Vocational Choice and Career Evaluation," 
“The Invisible Psychologist,” “Procedures for the 
Sociological Study of the Values Climate of Medi- 
cal Schools," and “The Student in the British Pat- 
tern of Medical Education."—S. L. Ornstein. 

9196. Winick, Darvin L. Nolan, Carson Y., & 
Bernstein, Benjamin B. A survey of organiza- 
tional maintenance of the medium tank. Hum- 
RRO tech. Rep., 1958, No. 45. iv, 35 p.—Equipment 
and activity analysis of the M48A1 tank were studied 
in relation to armor maintenance. Inspection should 
be standardized, maintenance specialized, and super- 
visor training requires appraisal. Job practice should 
be stressed, and training given more planning and 
supervision. Designers should consider maintenance 
problems as well as operation—R. Tyson. 


(See also Abstract 7634) 


MILITARY 


9197. Ahrenfeldt, Robert H. Psychiatry in the 
British Army in the second world war. New York: 
Columbia Univer. Press, 1958. xiii, 312 p. $6.00.— 
As stated in the introduction, the book has 3 main 
purposes: to record the work of army psychiatrists, 
to show the contribution of psychiatrists in solving a 
variety of social and psychological problems charac- 
teristic of a crisis, and to emphasize the importance 
of preventive measures, The book has 10 chapters 
that present the organization of British army psy- 
chiatry before and after the second world war, per- 
sonnel selection, officer selection, mental defect and 
dullness, disciplinary problems, treatment and dis- 
posal of psychiatric cases, forward psychiatry, prob- 
lems of training and morale, and rehabilitation and 
civil resettlement of repatriated prisoners of war. 17- 
page bibliography.—A. Малой. 

9198. Guelzo, Carl M. Automation and the psy- 
chology of logistics. Milit, Rev., Ft. Leavenworth, 
1958, 38(4), 32-37.—"Automation—of the logistical 
system seems to offer the most promise of maintain- 
ing supply confidence at a high level if used intelli- 
gently." Guelzo outlines the growth in importance 
and value of automation in the function of the mili- 
tary supply program.—M. A, Seidenfeld, 

9199. Lewis, S. T., & Stapp, J. P. (Holloman 
AFB, N.M.) Human tolerance to aircraft seat 
belt restraint. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 187-196.— 
"Human subjects were decelerated while restrained 
by a lap belt three inches in width while seated for- 
ward-facing in three experimental devices: 1. An air- 
craft seat hanging by 20-foot cables forming a swing- 
pendulum, which could be raised and dropped through 
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a measured vertical component and arrested by a 
cable; 2. A sled, on a 120-foot track, propelled 
ejection seat M1-A1 catapult and decelerated by 
inertia brakes; and 3. A catapult accelerating a 
by means of rubber shock cords in an 18-foot dis 
and decelerating it with mechanical friction 

in thirty inches or less. Rate of onset, magnitude 
duration of force are tabulated for 30 human exp 
ments. Air transport crash protection is disci 
as well as tolerance limits to the application of 

type mechanical forces of the magnitude investig 
by these experiments," —J. M. Vanderplas. 


9200. Miller, C. O., & Horgan, J. D. (Cha 
Vought Aircraft, Dallas, Tex.) Stresses affect 
the pilot during post-stall maneuvers of high 
formance aircraft. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 180= 
—“The advent of high performance aircraft has 
sulted in post-stall flight characteristics which 
surpass the pilot’s ability to perceive, judge, and 
correctly to alleviate the situation. The vario 
stresses are discussed and recommendations made fo 
comprehensive research to provide the necessary 
sign parameters for safe flight."—J. M. Vande 


9201. Reveal, Robert, Jr., & Ruch, Floyd L. 
application of the critical-incident technique 
Air Force combat leadership. USAF Perso 
Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1958, No. 58-8. viii 
p.—Officers in the Far Eastern Air Force in 1 
were interviewed. The report describes classificatio 
procedures and reliability tests of these procedures 
treating statements from 562 officers. Behavior ci 
gories are listed.—B. T. Jensen. 


9202. Rhule, Warren A. (Madison, Wis.) 
performance of military personnel on USAFI sul 
ject examinations. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 541-54 
—Test performance of military personnel is compar 
with that of the civilian standardization data. 
was, in the main, little difference between the group 
In some instances military personnel did less 
possibly because they were over-reaching their 
cational level.—M. Murphy. 


9203. Roadman, Charles H., & Limburg, Cha 
C. (Dept. of Air Force, Washington, D. C.) Е 
man factors in weapon system development. 
aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 366-370.—A discussion is 
sented of the weapon system concept and its rela 
to human factors research and to the personnel 
quired to operate a system. “The supposition ar 
that insufficient attention to human factors may 
grade the combat capability of the weapon system 
seriously compromise its combat readiness.” —: 
Vander plas. 


9204. United States Air Force Personnel | 
Training Research Center. Index to Air 
personnel and training research center 1957 
1958 technical documentary reports. USAF 
sonnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1958, No. 
iii, 39 p.—Reports for these 2 years are listed 
serial, project, laboratory, and author.  Deposi! 
libraries and unpublished manuscripts are listed 
—B. T. Jensen. 


9205. Webb, W. B., Miller, E. E., & Seale, Ly 
USN School Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, 
urther attempts in coding aircraft acciden! 

aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 220-225.—“Thirty-eight 

dents were coded by three coders using five P! 
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logic categories. Only on about one accident in three 
was there perfect agreement between the coders, Al- 
though only accidents in a particular situation (car- 
tier qualifications) were used and the code categories 
had been derived for analyses of a similarly-restricted 
group of accidents, the present coding study shows 
little or no improvement over the several attempts at 
coding which have been tried previously. The major 
difficulty in accurate coding seems to lay in the fact 
that an error may stem from any one of a number of 
psychologic sources, and mental state nor motor per- 
formance of the pilot during the time of the accident 
was not available to the coder."—J. M. Vanderplas. 


9206. Willingham, Warren W. A note on the 
relation of age to attrition. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 02 11, Sub. 1, No. 
25. ii, 6 p.—In a sample of naval aviation cadets, 
an analysis was made of the relationship between age 
and various types of failure. The data showed a 
strong relation between age and attrition from the 
Naval Air Training Program. This relationship was 
due primarily to the fact that older cadets voluntarily 
withdrew at a much higher rate than did younger 
cadets. 

9207. Willingham, Warren W. The sentence- 
completion test as a measure of morale. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med, res, Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 16 
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01 11, Sub. 4, No. 4. iii, 6, A-9.—The sentence- 
completion technique was evaluated as a measure of 
the generalized, nonspecific attitude toward the work 
situation. 5 morale tests were administered to 164 
naval aviation cadets. Тһе intercorrelations were 
consistent with the assumption of one general factor, 
The average intercorrelations indicated that no one 
test was superior in measuring the general factor. 


9208. Zeller, Anchard F. (Norton AFB, Calif.) 
Human factors in selected multi-engine jet air- 
craft accidents. /. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 197-205,— 
“An evaluation of almost ten years of United States 
Air Force experiences with multiengine jet aircraft 
indicates that although there has been a yearly in- 
crease in the number of accidents because of the in- 
creased flying time, the accident rate has consistently 
declined until it compares favorably with that of com- 
parable propeller-driven aircraft. The greatest single 
accident cause was error on the part of the operator, 
and landing was the most critical phase of operation; 
The accident records clearly show that successful, 
future manned flight is dependent upon the recogni- 
tion of the man as an integral part of the man- 
machine complex."—J. M. Vanderplas: 


(See also Abstracts 7417, 8250, 9089, 9100, 9119, 
9143, 9150) 
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NUMBER 5 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Editorial Office of Psychological Abstracts has 
been moved to Ohio State University, 1945 North 
High Street, Columbus 10, Ohio. Mrs, Peggy Jen- 
kins is Assistant to the Editor. The APA Publica- 
tions Office continues to be at 1333 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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It is the general policy of Psychological Abstracts 
that if an article or book is worthy of notice at all, 
it is worthy of at least a line or two describing the 
contents. Occasionally, however, the title amounts 
to a brief abstract and may be sufficient. At the pres- 
ent time, we find ourselves with a considerable back- 
log of books which it is, for one reason or another, 
not practicable to abstract. We are including these 
by title only on the grounds that this is better than 
no listing at all. We hope in the future to reduce 
this sort of entry in Psychological Abstracts. 
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If you see an article containing psychological ma- 
terial in a journal not regularly covered by PA, 
please feel free to (a) call it to our attention or (b) 
write an abstract. We want to abstract every bit of 
published psychological "information." If am article 
Seems to you to have informative value for profes- 
sional students of psychology, send it in. We are 
especially desirous of increasing our foreign cover- 
age. The journals regularly searched are listed each 
year in the index number. At the moment we have 
enough regular abstracters, but there is always some 
turnover. If you would like to serve as an abstracter, 
please drop us a note. Tell us the kind of material 
that. you would like to abstract and indicate any 
foreign languages in which you are competent. 
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„The Interamerican Society of Psychology (So- 
ciedad Interamericana de Psicologiá) is issuing a 
bilingual Boletin de Noticias with notices of meet- 
ings, fellowships, etc., and occasional short articles 
having an international interest. It will be issued 
four times yearly. The Editor is Dr. Victor D. Sanua, 
P. O. Box 4, Stuyvesant Station, New York 9, N. Y. 
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САМА Archives of General Psychiatry—This new 
Journal, specifically devoted to psychiatric medicine, 
15 an independent continuation of the psychiatry sec- 
tion of AMA Arch, Neurol. Psychiat. The date of 
Vol. 1, No, 1, is July 1959, 
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AMA Archives of Neurology—This new journal, 
devoted to the clinical science of neurology, is an 
a dependent continuation of the neurological section 
1 AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat. The date of Vol. 

» No. 1, is July 1959. 
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9209. Baruk, Henri. (Maison Nationale de Char- 
enton, France) Traité de psychiatrie. [Textbook 
of psychiatry.] Paris, France: Masson & Cie, 1959. 
2 vols. 1570 p. Fr. 15.000.—A comprehensive hand- 
book in which the problems of psychopathology and 
clinical psychiatry are considered in their biological, 
psychodynamic, and social settings. Systematic dis- 
cussions are supplemented with case histories as well 
as analyses of experimental findings. Volume I is 
entitled *Semiology and Psychopathology"; Volume 
II, “Therapy and Etiology.” Very extensive bibli- 
ographies follow individual chapters.—M. D. Simmel, 

9210. Smirnov, A. A., Leont’eva, A. N., Rubin- 
shtein, S. L., & Teplov, B. M. (Eds.)  Psikho- 
logiia: Uchebnik dlia pedagogicheskikh institutov. 
[Psychology: Textbook for pedagogical institutes.] 
Moscow, Russia: Uchpedgiz, 1956. 575 p.—The text 
is an introductory book to psychology, handling the 
various topics usual to such books published in the 
Soviet Union. It is distinguished from the latter, 
however, by its attention to the physiological bases 
of psychological phenomena and the relation of reflex 
mechanisms to the latter.—I. D. London. 

9211. Smith, Leonard J. (Fairleigh Dickinson 
U.) Career planning. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1959. viii, 263 р. $3.50.—А text for individual 
or class study, this book is designed to help the stu-- 
dent evaluate his aptitudes, interests, personality, and 
character in order to determine the best career to 
follow. Self-evaluation tests are included. Тһе 60- 
page bibliography lists sources of psychological tests 
and career information—P. Jenkins. 

9212, Thompson, George G., Gardner, Eric F., 
& Di Vesta, Francis J. (Syracuse U.) Educa- 
tional psychology. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1959. xx, 535 p. $6.00.—А textbook. de- 
signed to present principles and research findings 
most useful to teachers. Part I presents an over- 
view of educational psychology, Part II discusses 
evaluation and measurement techniques, Part III 
deals with the teacher's roles and functions in guiding 
pupils’ learning processes, Part IV is concerned with 
pupil adjustment and personality development and 
the teacher's role, and Part V deals with teacher ad- 
justment and community relations. Case studies and 
anecdotal material are presented to demonstrate psy- 
chological principles and their application to educa- 
tional practices. A student's workbook with review 
exercises, projects, and suggested readings is also 
available.—S. W. Chad. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


9213. Duncan, David C. Psychology for econ- 
omists. Occup. Psychol, 1958, 32, 19/-203.—Em- 
phasis in this British symposium paper is the need 
for psychology to contribute to economics. Hull's 
systematic behavior theory as given by Miller and 
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Dollard in Social Learning and Imitation serves as 
Duncan's model. Upon this he attempts to build a 
theory of value for the economists. He encourages 
systematic study of cues in the economic system and 
cooperation between the 2 disciplines.—M. York. 

9214. Ellfeldt, Lois, & Metheny, Eleanor. (U. 
Southern California) Movement and meaning: 
Development of a general theory. Res. Quart. 
Amer, Ass. Huth, Phys, Educ., 1958, 29, 264-273.— 
"The central problem of this study was the develop- 
ment of a tentative general theory about the meaning 
of human movement-kinesthenia as a somatic-sensory 
experience which can be conceptualized by the human 
mind." The general theory arrived at is “A kine- 
struct is the non-discursive kinesymbolic expression 
of the import of its kinescept.” Each of these gen- 
eral aspects of movement included in the general 
theory is defined.—M, A, Seidenfeld. 


9215. Fey, William F. Doctrine and experi- 
ence; Their influence upon the psychotherapist. 
J. consult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 403—409,— The study is 
based upon therapists' reports of their responses to 
patients. Differences in doctrine and in experience 
are examined as they influence the behavior of psy- 
chotherapists. Greatest homogeneity exists among 
Rogerians and least among analysts. Analysts and 
young eclectics resemble each other most, while older 
eclectics and Корегіапѕ are least alike—A, А. 
Kramish. 


9216. Glanzer, Murray. Curiosity, exploratory 
drive, and stimulus satiation, Psychol. Bull., 1958, 
55, 302-315.— Interest in ае behavior оп an 
MEM and theoretical level has been high as 
judged by the number of related papers. Mostly the 
experiments are concerned with spontaneous alterna- 

- tion arrangements, exploratory situations, and re- 
‘activity tests. The experimental work has been con- 
ceptualized in terms of curiosity, exploratory drive, 
and stimulus satiation, In this paper the author has 
reviewed the relevant papers, pointed out the prob- 

lems which have arisen in the area, and presented a 
general system within which future research may be 
conceptualized. 79 references—W. J. Meyer. 

‚ 9217. Irro, Е, (Inst. for Forensic Medicine, Ber- 
lin) Parapsychologie und gerichtliche Medizin. 
[Parapsychology and forensic medicine.] Z. Psychol., 
1958, 162, 1 T MA concrete examples from 
current parapsychological literature the scientifically 
untenable position of parapsychological arguments is 
demonstrated. Establishment or maintaining of a 
formal course of study in parapsychology is not 
deemed necessary. In view of the work done up to 
now in parapsychology only a negative attitude to- 
wards this field is possible for forensic specialists.— 
К, М. Newman, 

9218. Kluckhohn, С, The scientific study of 
values and contemporary civilization. Proc. Amer, 
Phil. Soc., 1958, 102, 469-476.—An analysis of values 
as inescapable data of human experience, a plea for 
their scientific study, a complaint that behavioral sci- 
ence, in its tendency to remain descriptive, usually 
rules them out of account. Values may be free, as 
in free choice and personal taste; dependent upon the 
culture of a time or place, as in incest or murder; or 
universal in being common to all cultures. The views 
of others are considered, Thorndike’s definition of 
value is cited, and behavioral science is encouraged to 
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broaden its scope to include the study of values 
G. Boring. 

9219. Nodet, Charles-H. Quelques réflexion 
sur les valeurs engagées dans la cure analytiqi 
[Thoughts on the values implicit in analytic ci 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 343-374.—The е 
nal problem: “to suffocate science in order to 
philosophy unchanged, or to strangle philosophy 
establish human behavior on a scientific thro; 
There is here, if not a contradiction, at least a thi 
and an antithesis. The author proposes that 
is not an irreducible antinomy between anthropolo; 
cal choices where analysis inevitably leads and 
empiric neutrality where the therapist's vocat: 
would establish itself. The analyst must be b 
scientist and philosopher. In the latter capacity he 
establishes values and goals in human behavior 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


9220. O'Connell Daniel C. A gestalt law 
mental work. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 105-109, 
Katz's original tentative stüdy . ‘see 24: 3918) fr 
which a general gestalt law mental work wa 
formulated was reduplicated, 
tion that a mental-work BS 
ceptual gestalt. However, s. 
trends were not confirme 
9221. Parnell, R. W. 
An introduction to pr. 
tometry. London, Engl ‚ 1d Arnold L 
Baltimore, Md.: William: «ins, 1958. viii, 13 
p. $7.00.—The aims and methods of somatometty £ 
reviewed in the introduction and first chapter. Or 
nal data are presented in Chapter II on typing: 
family groups and on the somatotypes which are 
countered in families having children of pred 
nantly one sex. The third chapter reviews previo 
work and presents new data on relationships be 
body type and activities, athletic process, choice 
occupation, and scholarship. A similar compa! 
is made between typology and mental health in Chay 
ter ТУ. The final chapter summarizes and points 0 
further applications of somatometry. An app 
includes statistical notes and a table used in co 
puting the ponderal index. 164-item bibliography: 
R. T. Davis. Г 
9222, Peak, Helen. Psychological structure ai 
peychological activity. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 325= 
347.—Events within a psychological space are dete 
mined by structure involving relations of similar 
Opposition, complements, antecedents, and conseqt 
“The course of activation . . . of these structures 
predicted on the basis of assumptions about the i 
lowing: (a) the relation of distance to the probabil 
of activation; (b) the combination of probabiliti 
when there is multiple input to the same point in й 


I. Gregg, & Clevenger, T. 
) A semantogenic theory of 
fright. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1958, 15, 284+ 
the point of view that the di: 

class may lead to the symptom 
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‘ogy. ‘The tendency to openly discuss stage fright in 
class is challenged with various semantic arguments 
and evidence from research in stuttering.—F. Elliott. 


9224. Roberts, Carl L. (Colorado Coll.) An 
empirical side light on the distinction between ag- 
gregate and general propositions. J, Colo,-Wyo. 
Acad. Sci., 1958, 4, 42.—Abstract. 

9225. Rosenzweig, Norman. (U. Michigan Med- 
ical School) The affect system: Foresight and 
fantasy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 113-118.—A. 
neural model is proposed for certain mental processes 
in terms of Freud’s primary and secondary processes. 
Even though such a model is not precise it is offered 
as a framework for an objective study of psycholog- 
ical theory and as a theoretical framework of physio- 
logical findings and to facilitate communication 
between experimental and clinical workers. 29 refer- 
ences, —N. Н. Pronko. 

9226. Russell, Roger W. Effects of “biochem- 
ical lesions" on behavior. Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 
281-294,— Behavior has biochemical correlates. How- 
ever, intelligence, personality, and interpersonal rela- 
tions do not depend on swallowing the proper tablets. 
Linkage to behavior may be direct or diffuse, In the 
latter, a particular biochemical state may facilitate 
change of behavior, but the actual change may not 
occur without learning the application of some other 
psychological procedure for.altering behavior. Knowl- 
edge of these links with behavior is still primitive 
and present theoretical models unsupported. 35 ref- 
erences.—G, Rubin-Rabson. 

9227. Soares Leite, Octavio. (U. Brasil) Fun- 
damentos de behaviorismo logico. [Fundamentals 
of logical behaviorism.] Bol. Inst, Psicol., Rio de 
Janeiro, 1958, 8(3-4), 11-19.—“The application of 
the physicalist epistemological thesis to the field of 
psychology is what Hempel calls logical behaviorism." 
Logical behaviorism is not a psychological theory but 
an affirmation that the language of psychology can 
and must be reduced to the universal language of 
Science, Starting from the principles of the unity of 
Science, logical behaviorists deny any fundamental 
difference between the “so called” natural and cultural 
Sciences, The unity between physics and psychology 
does not result in the reduction of psychological ob- 
Jects to physical objects, since their unity lies in the 
formal and not in the material plane. The material 
object of the 2 sciences is diverse and irreductible, To 
logical behaviorists it is perfectly licit to use in psy- 
chological language "mentalistic" terms since they 
can be translated into concepts with empirical refer- 
ence that is translated into physicalist concepts.— 
J. M. Salazar. 


(See also Abstract 11164) 
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‚9228, Adam, G. Metodika izucheniia interotsep- 
tivnykh refleksov pri razdrazhenii lokhanki pochki. 
Method for studying interoceptive reflexes evoked by 
Stimulation of the renal pelvis.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 503-504.—A technique is described for 
Studying interoceptive reflexes in dogs by stimulating 
1€ renal pelvis without injury to the renal apparatus. 
=I. D. London. 
& 9229. Alexander, Leo. Apparatus and method 
9r the study of conditioned reflexes in man. 
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AMA Arch. Neurol, Psychiat., 1958, 80, 629-649.— 
A polygraphic method is described whereby Ss can 
individually be studied through recording brain waves, 
electrocardiograms, respiration, psychogalvanic reflex, 
and reactions to paired acoustic and electrical signals. 
9 control and 31 experimental Ss, the latter suffering 
from a variety of nervous and mental disorders, were 
tested before and after the administration of relaxant 
and other drugs (meprobamate, benactyzine, and tri- 
meprazine). ‘The results are discussed by reference 
to differentiation, excitatory generalization, and inhi- 
bition of the conditioned response before and after 
drug administration, One major finding is that the 
“effect of the drugs upon conditioned reflexes de- 
pended to a large extent upon the preexisting mental 
stage of the S.” This is illustrated and documented 
in detail by a discussion of the depressions, “The 
fact that psychotropic drugs may produce inhibito 
phenomena in normal Ss, while failing to produce su 
results in anxious Ss and actually relieving such 
manifestations in depressed Ss suggests ee 
opportunities for the use of the method for the dif- 
ferential diagnosis and evaluation of the severity of 
mental disturbance, as well as for the determination 
of choice of treatment, choice of drug, and drug 
dosage." 22 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

9230. Baranovskii, P. P.  Universalnyf pribor 
dlia issledovaniia slukhovot chuvstvitel'nosti (poli- 
audiograf). [Universal apparatus for investigating: 
auditory sensitivity (polyaudiograph).] ор. Psik- 
hol., 1958, 4(1), 177-183.— The working character- 
istics of a new universal audiograph capable of “ob- 
jective study of various differential thresholds of 
auditory sensitivity" are discussed in a variety of 
experimental situations.—/. D. London. 

9231. Burt, Cyril Definition and scientific 
method in psychology. Brit. J. statist, Psychol., 
1958, 11, 31-69.—The logical structure of an empirical 
science consists essentially in a hierarchy of proposi- 
tions based on a hierarchy of abstract concepts. 
distinction is drawn between formal or constitutive 
definitions and rules of empirical interpretation (in- 
cluding operational definitions) and between postu- 
lates which do not call for proof and hypotheses which. 
do. The general conditions for valid proof in an 
inductive science are outlined, and criteria for dis- 
tinguishing a science from a pseudoscience are briefly 
indicated. Тһе conclusions reached suggest that the 
recommendations put forward by several psychologists 
who have recently proposed different methodologies 
of their own are inadequate and misleading. 55 ref- 
erences,—H. P. Kelley. 

9232. De Wet, D. R. A cancellation timer. J. 
Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1958, 7, 125- 
127,—The construction of an apparatus used “to ad- 
minister cancellation tests . . . individually so as to 
secure a separate time measure for each line of stim- 
uli" is described. 2 diagrams and a photograph are 
included.—J. L. Walker. 

9233. Dudley, Homer. Phonetic pattern recog- 
nition Peu for narrow-band speech pics 
sion. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 733-739.— 
“Syllabic spectral patterns of continuous speech have 
been classified into a finite alphabet through an auto- 
matic recognition process built into a 'phonetic 
yocoder.’ The classified spectra were then used to 
synthesize corresponding sounds approximating the 
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original phonetic content, within broad limits. The 
principle of phonetic recognition can be applied to 
realize a maximally efficient coding of speech, consid- 
ering only the phonetic content. The corresponding 
frequency band is about 50 cps, a 6-fold reduction 
over the frequency-band vocoder.”—I. Pollack. 


9234. Dudley, Homer, & Balashek, S. Automatic 
recognition of phonetic patterns in speech. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 721-732—“The me- 
chanical recognition of ten spoken words (the digits) 
with near-perfect precision was demonstrated under 
laboratory conditions for a single talker after optimum 
circuit adjustment for his voice. Such word recogni- 
tion points to the possibility of automatic voice writ- 
ing and other voice-controlled operations. The device 
described is based on two principles—the recognition 
of sustainable patterns of power versus frequency in 
speech, and the recognition of the durations of such 
phonetic patterns in words,”—I. Pollack. 


9235. Graybiel, Ashton, & Woellner, Richard C. 
A new and objective method for measuring ocular 
torsion, USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, 
Proj. No. NM 17 01 11, Sub. 1, No. 46. ii, 8 p.—A 
procedure is devised to measure accurately torsion of 
the eye. This procedure is as follows: sutures are 
placed to the right and left of the cornea in the 
anesthetized conjunctiva ; reference points are marked 
on the head; the subject is photographed before, dur- 
ing, and after each experimental trial; lines are drawn 
on each photograph connecting paired points and the 
angle between the eye reference line and the head 
reference line is measured. Differences in serial 
photographs are due to ocular torsion. The method 
is objective and highly reliable. 


9236. Irion, Arthur L, & Briggs, Leslie J. 
Learning task and mode of operations variables 
in use of the subject-matter trainer. USAF Per- 
sonel Train, Res. Cent., tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-8, 
viii, 19 p.—The authors report 2 studies “concerning 
learning task and mode of Operation variables in use 
of the Subject-Matter Trainer.” Ss were assigned to 
practice under one of 4 modes of operations, each with 
one of 3 different learning tasks, followed by an im- 
mediate retention test, and 2 weeks later, a second 
retention test. The most effective mode was selected 
for the second study in combination with one or more 
of the remaining modes, The over-all results suggest 
use of the device in its quiz mode of Operation, 
whether this mode is used singly or as an introduc- 
tion to the material to be followed by other modes of 
practice. The use of the device is recommended for 
learning kinds of technical information which can be 
placed in question-and-answer form.—K. W. Colman, 


9237. Karvonen, M. J. (Inst. of Occupational 
Health, Helsinki) Use of competitive tests as a 
method of performance research. Ergonomics, 
1958, 1, 137-150.—32 lumberjacks in Finland partic- 
ipated in a 4-day national competition. Time and 
motion studies, anthropometric measurements, and 
records of food selection and consumption were made, 
as were measurements of energy expenditures, haema- 
tological changes, and composition of sweat. Data 
and applications of results are reported. 19 refer- 
ences.—B. T. Jensen. 


9238. Kvasnitskii, A. V., & Koniukhova, V. А, 
Pribor dlia kolichestvennogo uchéta i kimografic- 
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heskoi registratsii sliunootdeleniia u zhivotny] 
[Apparatus for quantitative assay and kymograp 
registration of salivation in animals.] Fiziol. 
SSSR, 1958, 44, 590-592.—Details are given for 
construction and operation of a simple, yet hig 
sensitive, apparatus to be used to record both 
quantity and process of salivation in a freely moy 
animal.—I, D. London. 


9239. Lóhn, Klaus, & Traxel, Werner. (Institut. 
für Psychologie der Universitat, Marburg/Lal 
Uber einen elektronischen Schallschlüssel. 1 
electronic voice key.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1958, 
5, 339-345.—“An electronic voice key is described, 
The sound is picked up by microphone. The amplified 
voltage controls a gas filled tube which releases the 
switch via relays. Applications and experimental ат 
rangements are discussed.” —W. J. Koppitz. 


9240. McGuire, James C., & Kraft, Conrad L. 
(Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright-Patterson AFB, ` 
Ohio) A radio channel load distribution analyzer 
for use in studies of communication flow in radar 
approach control centers. USAF WADC tech, 
Note, 1958, No. 57-424. iii, 8 p—The radio channel 
load distribution analyzer was described and was de- 
veloped in order to obtain measures of frequency of 
use and time-in-use of radio channels in a radar ap- 
proach control center. The report describes in detail 
the specifications and uses of the equipment.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 


9241. Moser, Henry M., Dreher, John J, & 
Schwartzkopf, Lewis J. Phraseology of interna- 
tional language of the air (sentence form), USAF 
Operational Applications Lab. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 
57-51. iv, 28 p.—"A method of testing comprehension 
of air messages is described, and the results for 
foreign and American listeners are reported along 
with comments of a seminar composed of foreign 
pilots and language instructors of the Air Force 
Language School.”—L, №. Solomon. 


9242. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. A flexible 
general test apparatus for the monkey. J. ge. 
Psychol., 1957, 57, 265-271.—A monkey box suitable 
for electric shock motivation and food-reward prob- 
lems is described.—C. K. Bishop. 


9243. O'Connor, William F. Calculation of 
product-moment correlations matrices with the 
ІВМ 604 calculating punch. USN Sch. Aviat. М 
res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 02 11, Sub. 1, $ 
26. v. p.—A computing program employing the IBM 
604 calculating punch for the determination of corre- 
lation matrices is described. It is especially suited. 


the situation where computing machine time is limited. 
—L. Shatin, 


9244. Scheier, Ivan H. Two orientations in 

psychological research: Effect-centered and condi- - 
tion-centered. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 247-252. 
— Definitions are given of effect-centered and condi- 
tion-centered orientations to psychological research. — 
Differences in method appropriate to each are dii 
cussed. In the author's opinion, the applied researcher - 
often fails to “recognize that effect-centered problems 
require designs and variables that are not in "m 
classical laboratory-restricted, theory-oriented tradi- - 


tion of experimental psychology."—R. S. Davidon. 


(See also Abstract 9308) 
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New Tests 


9245. Cassel, Russell N., & Kahn, Theodore C. 
(Union Schools and Coll., Phoenix, Ariz.) Develop- 
ment and standardization of the Group Per- 
sonality Projective Test. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 
267-271.—Тһе GPPT consists of “90 stick-figure 
drawings portraying a widely diversified range of 
usual life activities.” 5 multiple choice responses 
correspond to each picture. The test covers personal 
needs (aggression, achievement, dominance), social 
needs (affiliation, nurturance, distrust), and emotional 
needs (anger, happiness, dejection). A variety of 
methods of validation are reported.—4. R. Jensen. 


9246. Cattell, Raymond B., Beloff, Halla, & 
Coan, Richard W. Psychological Test Reviews: 
IPAT High School Personality Questionnaire 
(Н. S. P. О.) Ages 12-17 years. 2 forms. Un- 
timed, (40) min. Test booklet Form A or Form B 
($4.00 per 25 or $3.50 per 2 or more packages); 
answer sheet ($1.90 per 50 or $14.90 per 500) ; hand 
scoring key ($.60); handbook, pp. 58 ($2.20), and 
tabular supplement of norms, pp. 10 ($.80) ; sample 
set ($3.10). Champaign, Ill.: Institute for Personal- 
ity and Ability Testing, 1958. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 497.—4. A. Kramish. 


9247. Hector, J. A new pattern completion test. 
J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1958, 7, 
132-134.—The test (abbreviated PATCO) consists 
of 60 problems and is divided into 2 parts: bilateral 
symmetry and rotational symmetry. The testee places 
black cardboard pieces in such ways as to copy designs 
presented him. It is assumed that intelligence is 
measured. Investigations are under way. 8 dia- 
grams.—J. L. Walker. 


9248. Lang, Gerhard. (City Coll, NYC) An 
experimental scale to measure motives for teach- 
ing. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 687-693.—The scale 
which is reproduced, and the development of which is 
described, is designed to explore the less superficial 
and the less socially acceptable motives for teaching. 
It consists of 25 items and was developed using 

urstone’s method of equal-appearing intervals.— 
M. Murphy. 


9249. Petrovich, Donald V. The Pain Apper- 
ception Test: A preliminary report. J. Psychol., 
1957, 44, 339-346.—The problem is to develop à 
method for studying pain, taking cognizance of emo- 
tional factors and investigating individual differences. 

\ Pain Apperception Test was developed, having 25 
Pictures, of 3 types: felt sensation, anticipation, and 
origin—this latter being half of self-inflicted pain and 
half pain inflicted by other than the sufferer. Re- 
Sponse to the test may be obtained for the pain dimen- 
Sions of intensity and duration, and results of initial 
experimentation with the test indicate it has satis- 
actory reliability and is suitable for investigating the 
Psychological dimensions of pain. 19 references.— 

«W. Husband. 


2%. Roser, Otto L., Ferrara Mori, Gina, & 
À icoletti, Ivan. Metodo per la misurazione dell'ef- 
cienza intellettiva M.E.I.-H.F.57. [A method for 
€ measurement of intellectual ability, M.E.I.-H.F. 
ii 892, Psicol. Sociol. appl, 1958, No. 25-30. 
is 7: 45.—A new test for the measurement of intel- 
tual ability has been developed on a sample of 
'an students (11-17 years of age) in Florence. 
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The test has been constructed in connection with a 
research project (sponsored by the Harvard Florence 
Research Project in collaboration with the Institute 
of Psychology of the University of Florence) directed 
to study the relations between physical and psycholog- 
ical development. By "intellectual ability" is meant 
"a global intellectual behavior" as opposed to partic- 
ular intellectual functions. The test has been given 
the title of M.E.L-H.F. (measurement intellectual 
ability Harvard Florence).—L. Steinzor. 


STATISTICS 


9251. Adams, Ernest, & Messick, Samuel. An 
axiomatic formulation and generalization of suc- 
cessive intervals scaling. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 
355-368.—A formal set of axioms is presented for the 
method of successive intervals, and directly testable 
consequences of the scaling assumptions are derived. 
By systematically modifying the axioms, the model is 
generalized to nonnormal stimulus distributions of 
both specified and unspecified form. 27 references.— 
A. Lubin. 

9252. Anderson, C. C. (U. Alberta) The wan- 
dering quotients settle down. Alberta J. educ. Res., 
1958, 4, 158-161.—Some preliminary evidence is pre- 
sented to support the hypothesis that reliability co- 
efficients ("correlations between parallel tests on var- 
ious testing occasions"), after an initial period of 
decline, straighten out and begin to vary about some 
hypothetical mean value. The hypothesized curve is 
formed separately for each of 4 tests (1 English, 1 
arithmetic, and 2 intelligence tests) by averaging 
reliability coefficients at various removes (1-9) from 
the first testing occasions.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

9253. Bakker, Franz J. Einige Probleme und 
Methoden der Itemanalyse. [Some problems and 
methods of item analysis.] Diagnostica, 1958, 4, 41- 
48.—Some functions of item analysis in test construc- 
tion are outlined and briefly discussed with respect to 
determining: degree of item difficulty, differential 
value of items, test reliability, item validity, and ap- 
propriate statistical procedures.—F, P. Hardesty. 

9254. Balma, M. J., Maloney, J. C., & Lawshe, 
C. H. (General Electric Co.) The role of the 
foreman in modern industry: I. The development 
of a measure of management identification. Per- 
sonnel Psychol. 1958, 11, 195-205.—A measure of 
management identification was developed for use in 
studying the foreman's role in management. Because 
of the ego-involved nature of management identifica- 
tion the measure was based on the Error-Choice tech- 
nique of attitude measurement. Questions were 
written on a rational basis and an a priori scoring 
key was derived. From a sample of 212 first line 
foremen, the questions were item analyzed for internal 
consistency and 30 items were selected; none of the 
Error-Choice questions had its a priori scoring direc- 
tion reversed by the item analysis. The reliability 
estimate of these items was .65 for this group. - 
sample of 45 corporation executives scored signifi- 
cantly higher on the 30 items than did the 212 fore- 
men, thus providing evidence for the validity of the 
measuring instrument. 35-item bibliography.—d. $. 
Thompson. i 

9255. Bechhofer, Robert E. A sequential mul- 
tiple decision procedure for selecting the best one 
of several normal populations with a common un- 
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known variance, and its use with various 
mental designs. Biometrics, 1958, 14, 408-429.— 
The problem discussed is the designing of an experi- 
ment which is to determine the conditions which will 
maximize the mean value of some response where all 
factors are qualitative. A sequential multiple-decision 
procedure is suggested for a number of common de- 
signs such as completely randomized designs and Latin 
squares. Approximate methods and a completely 
worked-out numerical example are given.—R. L 
McCornack, 

9256. Bendig, A. W. The comparative reliabil- 
ity of double and single rating scales. J. gen. 
Psychol, 1957, 57, 197-201.—"Thirteen five-point 
rating scales were devised: eight of them being single 
scales (the rating continuum extending from zero 
amount of trait to a desirable maximum) and the 
remaining five being double scales (undesirable and 
opposite aspects of the trait at either end and the 
most desirable characteristic in the center of the 
scale). Four instructors . . . in introductory . . . 
statistics were rated by 46 students. Analysis indi- 
cated that the double scales gave a more symmetrical 
distribution of ratings a that the ratings had 
a smaller standard error of measurement."—C, К. 
Bishop. 

9257. Bendig, A. W. The comparative validity 
of raw scores vs. stanine scores. J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 291-292.—The use of stanine scores in place 
of raw scores neither increased nor decreased the 
validity of the Hr subtest in the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory.—C. K. Bishop, 


9258. Bendig, A. W. Rater reliability and the 
heterogeneity of clinical case histories. J. gen, 
Psychol., 1957, 57, 203-207,—"Ten short clinical case 
histories were divided into two sets on the basis of 
the average adjustment rating given each case by... 
judges, Five cases from both ends of the adjustment 
continuum constituted the heterogeneous set while five 
cases clustered in the center were the homogeneous 
set. The sets were rated by 121 . . . student Ss using 
either a 5-, 7-, or 9-category adjustment rating scale 
and measures of rater reliability and rater bias com- 
puted for each of the six combinations of scale length 
and case set. Reliability was larger for the heteroge- 
neous set and bias was greater with the homogeneous 
set. Scale length was not significantly related to 
either reliability or bias."—C. К. Bishop. 

9259, Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G, 
& Wesman, Alexander G. Differential Aptitude 
Tests: Manual. (3rd ed.) New York: Psycholog- 
ical Corp., 1959, iv, 94 p—The authors supplement 
earlier editions of the manual (see 27: 3 5 with 
subsequent Differential Aptitude Test validity and re- 
liability studies as well as tables of intercorrelation 
with other aptitude tests, achievement tests, and the 
Kuder Preference Record scales, Norms now include 
a general scholastic aptitude score made by combining 
Verbal Reasoning and Numerical Ability. scores, 
105-item bibliography.—J. F. Kamman. 

9260. Berkshire, James R. (USN School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Pensacola) mparisons of five 
forced-choice indices. Educ. psychol, Measmt., 1958, 
18, 553-561.—An empirical evaluation was made of 5 
forced-choice indices including a Preference Favor- 
ableness, Upper Group Applicability, Face Validity, 
and Job Importance Indices, Instructor-supervisors 
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(N — 58) were asked to rate blocks of items of com- 
parable discrimination indices with respect to their 
attractiveness. A relatively high consistency in 
choices was observed most closely related to the Job | 
Importance Index. 18 references.—W. Coleman. | 

9261. Berlioz, L. Variations intraindividualles 
et validite. [Intra-individual variations and validity,] — 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1958, 7, 157-161, — - 
—The rather ambiguous notion of the intra-individ- 
ual variability of psychotechnical results is clarified, 
first of all, by distinguishing the variatons related to 
the scoring system itself, the variations attributable to 
the heterogeneity of experimental situations, and those 
coming from the instability of the subjects themselves, 
The classical theory of intra-individual variability and 
the evaluations of variability which derive from it, 
are based on the hypothesis that the psychotechnical 
scores represent real values. This hypothesis is con- 
tested and a statistical model of the influence of intra- 
individual variations on the validity of psychotechnical — ^ 
results is submitted.”—V. Sanua. 

9262. Bernyer, G. Second order factors and the 
organization of cognitive functions. Brit. J. statist, 
Psychol. 1958, 11, 19-29.—A comparison was made 
of results obtained by factoring the same set of data 
according to Thurstone's method of oblique simple 
structure and Burt's method of overlapping and sub- 
divided group factors. The correlations between 
"Thurstone's oblique factors were made the basis of 
a second order factor analysis and a procedure was 
devised to transform the oblique factors into a factor 
рт including both general and group factors. 2 

atteries of tests were investigated. With both sets of 
data much the same factors were obtained with both 
procedures and the factor pattern was fully consistent — | 
with Burt's theory of a hierarchical classification lead- — | 
ing to subdivided group factors.—H. P. Kelley. 

9263. Bock, R. Darrel. Remarks on the test of 
significance for the method of paired comparisons. 
Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 323-334.—It is shown in this 
paper that the anomalous behavior of Mosteller's test 
is the result of assuming the sampling errors inde- 
pendent when in general they are not.—4. Lubin. 

9264. Campbell, Donald T., Hunt, William A., & 
Lewis, Nan A. (Northwestern U.) The relative 
susceptibility of two rating scales to disturbances 
resulting from shifts in stimulus context. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1958, 42, 213-217.—A simple and a complex 
rating scale were compared with respect to their re- 
Sistance to distorting effects produced by limited and 
shifting stimulus contexts. These 9-point scales as- 
sessed “shifting in the value of common stimuli as а 
function of context” and “loss of refinement or corre- 
lational accuracy," Results favored the detailed rating 
scale with judgmental equivalence and accuracy. 
Utility of creating experimental stress tests for rating 
scale evaluation is implied —M. York. 

9265. Cardinet, Jean. La vérification de l'exist- | 
ence de de facteurs bipolaires par l'analyse de la 
Variance. [The verification of existence of bipolar 
factors by analysis of variance.] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1958, 17, 212-230. —Based оп analysis. 
Variance a method is presented for testing the sig- 
nificance of factors. Factors are defined as source o 
interaction between Ss and tests. The method is 
explained and illustrated by some typical applications 
including a study of bipolar factors in tests of iM- 
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telligence. English and German summaries—J. W. 
House. 

9266. Cardinet, Jean, & Bader, Roger. Étalon- 
nages différents ou correction du pronostic. [Dif- 
ferent standardization or correction of the prediction.] 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1958, 7, 181-187, 
—"This paper considers the case where a prediction 
must be made about subjects drawn from heteroge- 
neous populations. It is shown that the use of dif- 
ferent norms, as usually done, is not the most valid 
procedure, The predicted success must be corrected 
according to the population from which the subject 
— comes. The value of the correction is derived math- 
ematically. An example is presented. The method is 
also useful to find an upper bound for a validity co- 
efficient in heterogeneous groups."—7. Sanua. 

9267. Chapman, Loren J., & Bock, R. Darrell. 
Components of variance due to acquiescence and 
content in the F scale measure of authoritarianism. 
T Psychol, Bull., 1958, 55, 328-333.—“This paper pre- 
sents a method for computing the amount of acquies- 
cence response set variance and content variance in an 
opinion questionnaire of true-false or agree-disagree 
format. The method is used to reanalyze the results 
of recently published investigations of acquiescence 
response set occurring in the California F Scale meas- 
ure of authoritarianism. For raw data, the method 
uses scores on the scale as originally constituted as 
well as on scales of reversed items obtained from the 
Same group of subjects.” —W. J, Meyer. 

9268, Chung, J. H., & Fraser, D. A. S. (U. 
Toronto) Randomization tests for a multivariate 
two-sample problem. J. Amer, Statist. Ass., 1958, 
53, 729-735.—“With few observations involving a 
“large number of variables the T? test for the multi- 
Variate two-sample problem may not exist. Some 
alternative tests based on randomized methods are 
Suggested and two of these are applied to an example. 
Also, valid randomization tests can be obtained by 
Using subgroups of permutations; this provides a 
Simple method for reducing computation which is de- 
Sirable when the sample sizes are not small."—C. V. 
Riche. 
.9269. Cliff, Rosemary. (USN Personnel Research 
Field Activity) "The predictive value of chance- 
'el Scores. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 607- 
616.—The predictive value of chance-level scores on 
the School and College Ability Tests (SCAT) was 
Mvestigated by examining the relationship of chance- 
level Subtest scores to scores on the subtests of the 
equating form, The linear regression line of equating 
rm scores on SCAT scores was fitted for 8 groups 
And the regression coefficients tested for significant 
Viation from zero. Cliff concludes that chance or 
low average chance scores may be used to predict 
Performance on a statistical Ьавїз.—И/. Coleman. 
27 Collier, Raymond О., Jr. Analysis of var- 
ce for correlated observations. Psychometrika, 
ES 23, 223-236.—A 4-factor experimental design 
Aere each S is tested on all 4 factors is considered. 
t is Shown that the usual split-plot analysis of var- 
i 1s appropriate if the correlation between any 2 
(2. vations on the same S is a constant. This anal- 
J'5is of variance is generalized to the case where ob- 

Tvations taken over the levels of one factor, say u, 
ve the same correlation P, when another factor, 
ЗУ t, is held constant; but the correlations between 
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observations taken under different levels of t are equal 
to Py.—A. Lubin. | 


9271. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the F scale 
of the MMPI. Educ. psychol. Measmt,, 1958, 18, 
621-632.—A. centroid factor analysis was conducted 
on the 63 items of the MMPI F scale with 360 Ss, 
“Nineteen factors were extracted from a matrix of 
phi coefficients . . . and then rotated analytically by 
Kaiser's Varimax method." 16 factors were named, 
and it was concluded "that the F scale is not too dif- 
ferent from the abnormal scales in what it is measur- 
ing."—IV. Coleman. 


9272. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the K scale 
of the MMPI. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
633-639.—With the same procedures and based on the 
same subjects as described in his previous reports, 
Comrey factor-analyzed the 30 items on the K scale. 
8 factors were named as: cynicism, euphoria, shyness, 
hospitalization, hostility, family dissension, feelings of 
inadequacy, and worry, “The present use of the K 
scale as a correction device is regarded as undesir- 
able."—W. Coleman, 

9273. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the MMPI 
Hypomania scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt,, 1958, 18, 
313-323.—The factor content of the Hypomania scale 
of the MMPI seems to be the most diversified of all 
the scales. For predictive validity, it is Comrey's 
belief that scales need not be completely homogeneous, 
but identity in factor content is needed for statistical 
and logical relationships. The optimum degree of 
homogenity lies between the 2 extremes with the 
Hypomania scale appearing to be too hetrogeneous,— 
W. Coleman. 

9274. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of items on the MMPI 
Psychasthenia scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 
18, 293-300.—Using the population and methods re- 
ported in his previous studies, 15 factors were ex- 
tracted for the MMPI Psychasthenia scale, Of these, 
the significant new factors were “Anxiety,” “With- 
drawal,” “Poor Concentration,” “Agitation,” and 
“Psychotic Tendencies,’"—W, Coleman. 

9275. Comrey, Andrew L, (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A factor analysis of variables related to 
driver training. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 218-221, 
—From school and traffic records on 1116 Los 
Angeles high school “driver training” students 36 
variables were extracted for 2 independent analyses. 
Kaiser’s orthogonal Varimax Method was used to 
rotate each set of 18 centroid factors. “Of the 18 
factors extracted in each analysis, 16 were sufficiently 
identical to warrant being called the same factor.” 
Tendency to have accidents proved to be relatively 
independent of traffic citations. Much of what ac- 
cidents are not related to was shown, though general- 
ization is limited to one large driver training popula- 
tion —M. York. 

9276. Comrey, Andrew L., & Marggraff, Wal- 
traud M. (U. California, Los nien A factor 
analysis of items on the MMP. Schizophrenia 
scale. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 301-311,— 
11 factors were extracted from the MMPI Schiz- 
ophrenia scale using Kaiser's Varimax Method for 
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rotation following centroid factor analysis. “A tenta- 
tive and temporary scale was suggested for Psychotic 
Tendencies based on existing MMPI items. Scale 
development was recommended for the Poor Concen- 
tration, Repression, Rejection, and Sex Concern 
Factors,” —W., Coleman. 


9277. Corne, P., Charlin, P., Lefetz, L., Pacaud, 
S., & Quinson, J. Etude analytique de la validité 
de l'épreuve de personalite appliquée à des agents 
de maitrise dans l'industrie des chemins de fer. 
[Analytic study of the validity of a personality test 
applied to foremen in the railroad industry.] Bull. 
Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1958, 7, 189-206.— 
"The personality traits with the highest degree of 
validity are those most strongly tinged with intellect- 
ualism; the potentiality for development (.75) and, 
intellectual curiosity (.70) followed by a sense of 
organization and method. However, these high co- 
efficients cannot apparently be attributed to the in- 
formation given to the psychologist by the intellectual 
and mental psychometric tests, since these tests yielded 
validity coefficients ranging only from .07 to .55.,"— 
V. Sanua, 


9278. Coughenour, C. M., & Christiansen, J. R. 
Farmers’ knowledge: An appraisal of Stouffer’s 
H-technique. Rural Sociol., 1958, 23, 253-262.— 
Guttman-type scale analysis and Stouffer’s H-tech- 
nique were compared in scaling farmers’ knowledge of 
OASI.—H. K. Moore. 


9279. Crockett, Walter H., Bates, Charles, Jr., & 
Caylor, John S. (Clark U.) Intra-judge con- 
sistency and inter-judge agreement in responses 
to attitude scale items. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1958, 18, 597-605.—For adequate measurability 2 
essential requirements are postulated for items in an 
attitude scale: “(a) the items must occupy the same 
relative positions for every individual who responds 
to them . . . and (b) the items must represent an 
unidimensional attitude continuum for each person." 
ll items from Hinckley's scale of attitudes toward 
the Negro were examined for the 2 essential char- 
acteristics. The results showed the scale to be de- 
ficient in these 2 vital facets—IW. Coleman. 


9280. Cureton, Edward E. The average Spear- 
man rank criterion correlation when ties are pres- 
ent. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 271-272.—An equation 
is given for “the average Spearman rank correlation 
between m independent rankings and an untied crite- 
rion ranking, corrected for ties in any or all of the 
independent rankings.”—A, Lubin. 


9281. Dingman, Harvey F. The relation be- 
tween coefficients of correlation and dificul 
factors. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1958, 11, 13-17.— 
“The purpose of the following inquiry was to test the 
view, put forward by Ferguson and others, that un- 
equal dichotomization of items tends to produce 
spurious difficulty factors. Subtests of three levels of 
difficulty were compiled for each of the three factors, 
and applied to nearly 500 students. The correlations 
were calculated by the phi, cosine-pi, and full tetra- 
choric formulae, and four factors extracted. The 
results obtained do not support Ferguson’s hypothe- 
sis.” 18 references.—H. Р, Kelley. 


9282. Dittman, Allen T. Problems of reliability 
in observing and coding social interactions. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 430.—Problems of reliabil- 
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ity occur in observing social interactions and coding 
reports of observation. Reliability studies have been 
conducted at the Child Research Branch, National 
Institute of Mental Health. Children are observed in 
social situations and the protocols coded. Agreement 
by coders is moderately high in judging behaviors that 
are interpersonal rather than self-directed acts. Dis- 
agreements occur when the observations lack detail 
and interactions are equivocal. ‘The reliability of 
these measures is analogous to that of tests.—4. A, 
Kramish, 

9283. du Mas, Frank M., & MacBride, King, 
(Montana State U.) A manifest structure analysis 
of the Otis S-A Test of mental ability, higher 
examination: Form B. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 
269-272.—This new scale theoretic approach to item 
analysis is shown to be useful in shortening a stand- 
ardized test. A short test of 20 Otis items was de- 
veloped. Testing time was 8 minutes. "Cross-valida- 
tion resulted in a correlation of .82 between the scores 
obtained on the long and short forms.”—M. York. 


9284. Dwyer, Paul S. Mathematical procedures 
and multiple criteria for assembly of large work 
groups. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-9. vii, 26 p—The author proposes 
“the development of (1) mathematical procedures for 
assembling individuals in large work units, and (2) 
multiple criteria for assembly, when group scores were 
known. The procedures were to be modified for use 
with electronic digital computers.” The author con- 
cludes that, “using the method of reduced matrices, 
solutions are now available for the group assembly 
problem for large work groups with group score 
matrices, An approximate solution method based on 
deviates is also available. The method of reduced 
matrices is especially useful in handling the several 
problems which arise when the group scores are based 
on alternate criteria and to modifications of the prob- 
lem which features incomplete groups, error in group 
scores, etc. When the number of subgroups is large 
and the group scores do not lend themselves to further 
grouping without large errors, it is better to use the 
approximate method," 19 references.—K. IV. Colman. 


9285. Ekman, Gésta. Two generalized ratio 
scaling methods. J. Psychol., 1958, 45, 287-295.— 
2 methods for psychophysical ratio scaling are com- 
pared. The ratio setting method includes the method 
of fractionation and multiple stimuli; the ratio rating 
method includes constant sums and a variation of this 
procedure where the ratio is directly estimated. Next 
a generalized ratio rating method is described; stimuli 
are divided into 2 groups which may or may not con- 
tain identical stimuli, and comparisons are made only 
between groups. In a test scales from 2 variants 0 
the ratio rating method show a close agreement with 
each other and with the scale from ratio setting.— 
К. W. Husband, 

! pi er Lois Lawrence. Reliability, of 
judgments of figural complexity. J. exp. Psychol 
1958, 56, 335-338.— "Two, groups of 100 Ss each 
judged the complexity of different samples of random 
Shapes by both the paired-comparison and rating-scale 
methods. Intercorrelations and correlations of thes? 
scales with the Arnoult scale values all fell above .92 
Judgments of figural complexity were shown to be 
consistent for different populations using the same 
scaling method, for the same subject population using 
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‘different methods, and between different shapes from 
e same population. Two methods for evaluating in- 
vidual consistency of judgment were described."— 
J. Arbit. 

9287. Faverge, J. M. Comparison des resultats 
fournis par l'analyse factorielle, l'analyse de la 
variance et l'analyse multivariee dans l'exploitation 
d'un tableau rectangulaire de valeurs d'une var- 
fable. [Comparison of the results from factor anal- 
ysis, analysis of variance, multivariate analysis when 
applied to the exploitation of a rectangular table of 
data of a variable.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psycho- 
tech., 1958, 7, 163-169.—"'Factor analysis is especially 
well adapted to studies of homogeneity. . . . The anal- 
ysis of variance makes it possible to test the influence 
of the situations on the variables. It is not adapted 
to the study of homogeneity. . . . Multivariate anal- 
ysis also makes it possible to test the influence of the 
Situations on the variable. . . . It has an advantage 
over the analysis of variance in suggesting hypotheses 
which are less restrictive.” —V., Sanua. 

9288. Feldt, Leonard S. A comparison of the 
precision of three experimental designs employing 
a concomitant variable. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 
335-353.—3 designs (stratification, analysis of covar- 
lance, and analysis of differences) are compared in 
effectiveness. ^. . . the less stringent assumptions of 
the factorial design more than compensate for the 
relatively small advantage in precision which may 
Obtain for covariance . . . the latter technique . . . 
might be reserved for experiments in which stratifica- 
tion is not feasible.” 21 references—A. Lubin. 

9289. Feldt, Leonard S., & McKee, Mary Ellen. 
Be U. Iowa) Estimation of the reliability of 

ll tests. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ., 1958, 29, 279-293.— Seeking to clarify various 
approaches to the measurement of test reliability the 
authors discuss test-retest and split-halves methods as 
applied to skill tests. The greater utility of the anal- 
ysis of variance techniques to reliability studies is 
discussed and the advantages of this approach is dem- 
Onstrated—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

9290. Feldt, Leonard S., & Mahmoud, Moharram 

Power function charts for specification of 
Sample size in analysis of variance. Psychometrika, 
1958, 23, 201-210.—Charts are given for estimating 
the sample size required for F tests of specified power. 
To enter the charts it is necessary to state the expected 
Variance of the means under the alternative hypothe- 
Sis, the error variance, the level of significance at 
Which the null hypothesis will be rejected, and the 
esired power.—A. Lubin. 

9291. Fiedler, Fred Hutchins, Edwin В., & 
Dodge, Joan S. Quasi-therapeutic relations in 
Small college and military groups. U. Ill. Group 

Effect. Res. Lab. tech. Rep., 1958, No. 7. 94 p.— 
investigations are here reported which test the 
Dotheses that a relationship exists between certain 
Measures of interpersonal perception (Assumed Sim- 
tity scores) and level of personal adjustment and 
at these Assumed Similarity scores are positively 
lated to improvement in adjustment. 2 studies deal 
With College students living in small housing groups; 
e üllized members of small military crews. A variety 
“criterion indices were obtained: Ss’ evaluations of 
“Hot own adjustment, fellow group members’ evalua- 
ns, and a number of objective adjustment measures. 
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Statistically significant, albeit relatively low, positive 
correlations were found between AS scores and level 
of adjustment. Statistically significant differences in 
changes of adjustment were also obtained for groups 
matched on adjustment at the first time of testing but 
differing in Assumed Similarity scores. 38 refer- 
ences.—M. Brown. 

9292. Fine, Bernard J., & Haggard, Donald F. 
(Quarter Master Research & Engineering Center 
Labs, Natick, Mass.) Contextual effects in scaling, 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 247-251.—The effect of 
specific contextual levels upon empirical meaning of 
adjectives in scales was determined by 4 identical 
content forms. All 145 females got forms A and B, 
“which were in the context of ‘food,’ one week apart.” 
After 2 weeks % got a “roast beef” context and 14 
got the “stewed kidneys” context. The hypothesis 
that scale values of adjectives rated in a “food” con- 
text would increase when rated in a specific context 
of a highly acceptable food was verified.—M. York. 

9293. Flament, Claude. Analyse pluridimension- 
nelle des structures hiérarchiques intransitives. 
[Multidimensional analysis of intransitive hierarchical 
structures] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 
1958, 7, 171-179.—“This is a study of hierarchical 
structures obtained by ranking the elements of a pop- 
ulation, particularly by paired comparison method. 
The intransitivities often found in these structures, 
usually interpreted as inconsistencies resulting either 
Írom chance factors or from fundamentally irrational 
behavior, are here submitted to an analysis implying 
a perfectly rational bue multidimensional pattern of 
behavior. The group technique is utilized. General 
results applying to transitive and intransitive graphs 
are first established ; several variations of the patterns 
are then outlined according to whether the criteria 
considered constitute ordinal or metric, additive or 
non-additive ѕса1еѕ,”—/, Sanua. 

9294. Flament, Claude. L'étude mathématique 
des structures psycho-sociales. [Mathematical 
study of psychosocial structures.] Ann. psychol., 
1958, 58, 119-131.—In a review of 40 papers, (largely 
appearing in English-language publications) 3 meth- 
ods of study appear: theory of graphs, matrix calculus 
and relational analysis, of which the first derives from 
Lewin's topological psychology, and the other 2 from 
Moreno's sociometry. Whatever the future of such 
methods, it must be remembered that mathematical 
manipulation can only support psychological analysis. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

9295. Fruchter, Benjamin, & Novak, Edwin. A 
comparative study of three methods of rotation. 
Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 211-222.—The Thurstone 
graphic, Thurstone single-plane, and Harris direct 
methods of rotation were applied to an empirical 
matrix of centroid loadings to determine which method 
is the most efficient. Each has some unique advan- 
tage.—A. Lubin. 

9296. Gaito, John. The single Latin square de- 
sign in psychological research. Psychometrika, 
1958, 23, 369-378.—What are the effects of significant 
interactions on the F tests in a single Latin square 
design? If all 3 variates are fixed (not determined 
by random sampling), then all F tests of the main 
effects will be biased (too many significant or in- 
significant F’s) or invalid. If one or more of the 
variables are random, then some unbiased valid F 
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tests do occur. Bias is usually negative, i.e., the F 
test usually gives too many insignificant ratios, but 
some positive bias may occur; e.g, when there is a 
significant triple interaction and one or none of the 
variates are random.—4. Lubin. 

9297. Garman, Glen D., & Uhr, Leonard. (VA 
Hosp., Ft. Douglas, Utah) An anxiety scale for the 
Strong Vocational Interest Inventory: Develop- 
ment, cross-validation, and subsequent tests of 
validity. J. appl. Psychol. 1958, 42, 241-246.—A 
level of adjustment dimension utilizing a combination 
of Taylor MAS and Winne Scale of Neuroticism 
scales has been developed for the Strong VIB. 400 
graduate psychology students served as Ss while a 
second validation used 200 male freshmen. For the 
33 items split-half reliability on the first cross-valida- 
tion was .73. Criterion cross-validations yielded cor- 
rected correlations of 44 and .51. 27 references,— 
M. York. 

9298, Garner, W. R. Symmetric uncertainty 
analysis and its implications for psychology. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1958, 65, 183-196—A presentation of 
equations derived from information theory which 
show important properties of uncertainty analysis. 
‘These equations permit a symmetrical analysis of the 
variables involved, e.g., “. . . a single number which 
represents the total contingent uncertainty in a multi- 
dimensional matrix, and . . . how parts or all of the 
contingent uncertainty can be made available for pre- 
diction of just one of the variables.” Important 
psychological implications are: multivariate informa- 
tion transmission, redundancy of printed English, and 
response to a continuing series which involves such 
factors as the memory function, the amount of re- 
dundancy, and the amount of noise.—C. K. Bishop. 

9299, Gowan, J. C. (U. California) Intercorre- 
lations and factor analysis of tests given to teach- 
ing candidates. J. exp, Educ., 1958, 27, 1-22.—Large 
correlation matrices based on achievement tests, apti- 
tude tests and personality tests administered to teach- 
ing candidates and resulting factor analyses are re- 
ported. It was concluded that the factor analyses 
seemed to show a common factor space—E, F. 
Gardner. 

9300. Graesser, R. F. (U. Arizona) Guessing 
on multiple-choice tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1958, 18, 617-620.—A study of probability theory 
suggests the following rule: “If n+1 is divisible by 
k, then the probability of making a positive score is 
greater than 0.5, k being equal to 3, 4, or 5. If 
k = 2, then this probability is never greater than 0,5." 
For true-false tests, it is neither advantageous nor dis- 
advantageous to guess when % is subtracted for 
wrong answers.—J//. Coleman. 

9301. Graham, Warren R. (Personnel Research 
Branch) An experimental comparison of methods 
to control faking of inventories. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 387-401.—7 different inventories 
with appropriate scoring keys were developed in order 
to compare the effectiveness of different methods for 
controlling faking and improving validity. Critical 
ratios of the differences between validity coefficients 
were computed for the following comparisons: “А. 
Between the validity coefficients and correlations of 
zero. . ... B. Between the validity of honest responses 
and the validity of faked responses, for each key. >.. 
C. Between the validities of faked responses for each 
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pair of keys that were significantly more valid than. 
zero, when responses were faked." No inventory 
was definitely superior—W. Coleman. 


9302. Greek, David C., & Small, Arnold M., Jr, 
(Lehigh U.) Effect of time limitation on making 
settings on a linear scale. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 222-226.—With 12 Ss in a cursor positioning реге 
formance setting, 4 independent variables were inves- 
tigated: reduced time intervals in which to make a 
setting, control ratio, direction of initial cursor dis- 
placement from target, and distance of cursor travel, 
“When ample time is allowed to make a setting, use 
of a relatively fine control ratio gives maximum ac- 
curacy ; with limited time, a coarser control ratio gives 
maximum accuracy.” Critical time interval for rapid 
error increase depends on travel distance and control 
ratio.—M. York. 


9303. Guttman, Louis. To what extent can com- 
munalities reduce rank? Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 
297—308.—Guttman (see 29: 3293) proved that when 
communalities were used the universal least upper 
bound for the rank of a correlation matrix of order n 
was n-l, An upper bound given by Burt, Ledermann, 
and Thurstone, 15 (2n + 1 — \/8n + 1), was shown to 
be false by demonstrating that the minimum rank for 
certain correlation matrices was n-l. It was urged 
that large rank rather than small rank is the proper 
null hypothesis for mental test data. In the present 
paper these arguments are repeated. 19 references.— 
А. Lubin. 


9304. Guttman, Louis. (Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behaviorial Sciences) What lies ahead 
for factor analysis? Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 
18, 497-515.—Guttman first reviews the contributions 
of Thurstone and Spearman and their followers to the 
psychological design of a theory of mental ability, 
"Thurstone's 3 abstract principles of parsimony are 
discussed and criticized, with briefer comments on the 
psychology of Spearman, El-Koussy, and Guilford. 
The relationship of Guilford’s approach towards find- 
ing a structure for psychological meaning to Gutt- 
man’s radex theory is discussed in which a facet 
design for mental abilities is sought. 17 references.— 
W. Coleman. 


9305. Hall, R. S. A circular nomograph for 
battery scores. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johan 
nesburg, 1958, 7, 130-131.— The construction of а 
circular nomograph is described and an example given 
where scores on a battery of 4 tests are available. On 
the nomograph "weighted scores are represented by 
angles and the battery score is obtained by the addi- 
tion of angles."—J. L, Walker. 


. 9306. Hall, R. $. A quick method for comput 
ing X? for 2 X 2 tables on a slide гше. J. Nat. Inst. 
Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1958, 7, 129.—The 
basis for the method, the slide rule procedure, and an 
example are presented—J. L. Walker. 

9307. Jardine, R. (Dept. of Agriculture, Mel- 
bourne, Australia) Ranking methods and the meas- 
urement of attitudes. J. Amer. Statist, Ass., 1958) 
53, 720-728.—"An individual's attitude to a psycho- 
logical object may be measured by the total of his 
response scores over a set of nondichotomous items: 
Such a set of items is defined to be perfectly homog® 
neous if items agree perfectly in partially ranking 4 
random sample of individuals. . . . A coefficient, Wi 
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is defined as a measure of the extent of agreement of 
actual and perfect patterns of response, and an F 
test is given by which the null hypothesis of random 
association of scores with an individual may be re- 
jected.” —C. V. Riche. 

9308. Jones, Marshall B. A machine method for 
the calculation of Kendall’s tau. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 02 11, Sub. 1, 
Мо. 28. ii, 6 p.—"A machine method for the calcula- 
tion of the essential components in Kendall’s tau is 
presented. Тһе procedure requires only a tabulating 
machine, a summary punch, and a sorter.”—L. Shatin. 

9309. Kaiser, Henry F. The varimax criterion 
for analytic rotation in factor analysis. Psycho- 
metrika, 1958, 23, 187-200.—1t is proposed that the 
analytic criterion for rotation in factor analysis be 
the maximization of the variance of the squared load- 
ings. The result of the “normal varimax" form of 
this criterion (where the projection of each test into 
common factor space is lengthened to unity) is shown 
to be invariant under changes in the test battery for 
the case where there are only 2 “pure” test clusters 
in common-factor space.—4. Lubin. 

9310, Karon, Bertram P., & Alexander, Irving E. 
A modification of Kendall’s tau for measuring 
association in contingency tables. Psychometrika, 
1958, 23, 379-383.—A coefficient of association z^ is 
described for 2-way contingency tables. The coeffi- 
cient always equals unity for perfect positive associa- 
tion and has an expected value of zero for chance 
association, but the lower limit is not always — 1— 
A, Lubin. 

9311. Keehn, Jack D., & Prothro, E. Terry. The 
meaning of "intelligence" to Lebanese teachers. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 339-342.—A factor anal- 
ysis was made of the ratings of 12 English-speaking 
Lebanese teachers in 9 classes on 11 scales, including 
a scale of intelligence. The similarities between the 
results of the present analysis and those of comparable 
American studies suggest that in Lebanon, as in 
America, "the variables controlling the use of intel- 
ligent are frequently the same as those controlling the 
use of conscientious, thoughtful, and emotionally 
Stable" These judgments seem to be relatively inde- 
pendent of judgments of cyclothymia and friendliness, 
Which appear to be the defining terms of the second 
orthogonal factor. It is suggested that investigations 
of this type point up an important application of 
the factor analytic approach to "meaning."—C. M. 
Franks, 

9312. Kelley, Truman L. Development of an 
activity preference test. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-107. vi, 44 p.—To 
identify and measure components of individual be- 
havior related to job training and performance suc- 
cess the Activity Preference Test was revised and 
given to 7 groups of men and 2 groups of women in 
the Air Force, These previously developed com- 
Ponent scoring procedures were compared with a 
Simplified second set given to 100 airmen. 10 of the 
15 bipolar components were reliable, important, and 
independent for retention, and the profile chart was 
effective, The components from the simplified scoring 
Method were not as reliable. Further development 
and testing is required. —S. B. Sells. 

9313. King, Leslie A. (U. Minnesota) Factors 
associated with vocational interest profile stability. 
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J. appl. Psychol, 1958, 42, 261-263.—Which of 12 
types of information available about a college fresh- 
man are useful in predicting Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank profile permanence? The author’s stability 
measure was significantly related with “number of P 
patterns and Depth index,” but no high prediction of 
interest stability was found.—4M. York. 

9314. Kristof, Walter. (Marburg/Lahn, Institut. 
für Psychologie, Gutenbergstrasse 18) Statistische 
Prüfverfahren zur Beurteilung von Testprofilen, 
[Statistical check-methods for evaluation of test-pro- 
files.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1958, 5, 520-533.— 
Significance tests are developed for: comparison of 
group performances within the same or in different 
single tests of a profile, global comparison of profiles, 
comparison of profiles with regard to the “most prob- 
able profile height," comparison of profile shape.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 

9315. Lawley, D. N. Estimation in factor anal- 
ysis under various initial assumptions. Brit. J. 
statist. Psychol., 1958, 11, 1-12.—An investigation is 
made as to "how far it is practicable to adopt the 
principle of maximum likelihood for the estimation of 
factor loadings, when some of the loadings are as- 
sumed a priori to be zero, Both the orthogonal and 
the oblique case are considered; and the solutions 
obtained are illustrated by applying them to a simple 
example. Owing to the need for an iterative pro- 
cedure the labour involved increases enormously as 
the number of factors increases. It is concluded that 
one possibility would be to use methods which, though 
not fully efficient, would entail only fairly simple cal- 
culations. To devise such methods is comparatively 
easy, but it is far more difficult to assess their effi- 
ciency."—H. P. Kelley. 

9316. Lawshe, C. H., & Bolda, Robert A. (Pur- 
due U.) Expectancy Charts: I. Their use and 
empirical development. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 
11, 353-365.—An expectancy chart is a graphic dis- 
play of data presenting the likelihood or probability 
of the attainment of some defined level of success, and 
providing in addition a visual concept of the statistical 
relationship between the predictor and the criterion. 
The article deals with empirically constructed ex- 
pectancy charts and describes a 5-step method of con- 
structing them.—4. S. Thompson. 

9317. Lawshe, C. H., & Harris, D. H. (Purdue 
U.) The method of reciprocal averages in weight- 
ing personnel data. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 
18, 331-336.—The procedure for the Method of Recip- 
rocal Averages is presented and its use illustrated for 
weighting personnel data for an optimal combination. 
This scaling technique was introduced by Richardson 
and Kuder in 1933 and a general extension suggested 
by Horst in 1935. The writers conclude that the 
procedure can be used to: “1. Define and weight re- 
sponse categories within each measure. 2. Eliminate 
noncontributing measures. 3. Produce a composite 
variable with high internal consistency.” —W. Cole- 
man. 

9318. Lesser, Gerald S. (Hunter Coll) Ap- 
plication of Guttman's scaling method to aggres- 
sive fantasy in children. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1958, 18, 543-551.—Guttman’s scaling method was 
used to construct a scale of fantasy aggression from 
the projective responses of preadolescent boys. Scale 
analysis provided an indication of unidimensionality 
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and a method for ordering the projectiveness of pic- 
tures. “In addition, through the standardization of 
number of series of scaled pictures, quantified, inter- 
individual profile analyses could be obtained which are 
descriptive of the comparative strengths of different 
drives.”—W. Coleman. 


9319. Levine, Abraham S, (Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel) Aptitude versus achievement tests as pre- 
dictors of achievement. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1958, 18, 517-525.—Aptitude tests are achievement 
tests used to predict achievement with the assumption 
that opportunity to learn has been equal for all testees. 
Difficulty in meeting this assumption and the unlikeli- 
hood of equal motivation makes this concept rather a 
theoretical one. For improving prediction of multiple 
criteria, a judicious combination of aptitude and 
achievement tests are recommended of verbal and 
quantitative reasoning tests plus specific subject matter 
content tests. For a single criterion, a specially de- 
vised test is recommended combining the character- 
istics suggested above-—W. Coleman. 


9320. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service) Further problems in the measurement of 
growth. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 437-451. 
—Several basic problems in the measurement of 
growth are discussed such as: estimating the gain of 
each individual, correlating gain with other variables, 
comparing the gains of good students with poor ones, 
and determining whether numerically equal gains are 
really equal.—W. Coleman. 


9321. Lord, Frederic M. Some relations be- 
tween Guttman's principal components of scale 
analysis and other psychometric theory. Psycho- 
metrika, 1958, 23, 201—296, —Guttman's principal com- 
ponent, avector of item-weights that maximizes the 
ratio of the between-subjects deviance to total de- 
viance, is shown to be the same as the vector of item 
Score weights that maximizes the generalized Kuder- 
Richardson reliability coefficient. It is further shown 
that this vector of item weights can be obtained by 
extracting the first (Hotelling) principal component 
from the item intercorrelation matrix (with unities in 
the diagonal) and dividing each item factor loading 
by the standard deviation of the item.—4. Lubin. 


9322. Luce, R. Duncan, & Edwards, Ward. The 
derivation of subjective scales from just noticeable 
differences. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 222-237.—The 
obtaining of sensory scales by Fechner's method of 
adding up j. n. d.’s is mathematically incorrect since 
he used a differential equation approximation in place 
of a functional equation. A mathematically correct 
solution and a graphical equivalent to the correct 
solution is offered. Practical applications of the new 
method are discussed relative to scaling procedures 
based on the law of comparative judgment and 
other psychophysical methods. 16 references—C. K. 
Bishop. 

9323. Lyerly, Samuel B. The Kuder-Richardson 
formula (21) as a split-half coefficient, and some 
remarks on its basic assumption. Psychometrika, 
1958, 23, 267-270.—Case IV of the Kuder-Richardson 
series, their formula (21), is derived as a generalized 
split-half Spearman-Brown coefficient by using the 
idea that each item response is a Bernoulli trial. The 
assumptions used in other derivations can be deduced 
from this Bernoulli trial assumption —A, Lubin. 
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9324. McNemar, Quinn. Attenuation and inte 
action. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 259-265.—"A. 
nificance test is proposed for determining wheth 
correlation coefficient is less than unity by an am 
greater than that attributable to errors of measi 
ment.” The test is based on the idea that insignifi 
S-by-test interaction is necessary if the standardi 
tests measure identical functions.—4. Lubin. 4 
9325. McNemar, Quinn. More on the Wi 
Test. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 334-335.—She 
(see 33: 132) has presented a conceptually and ci 
putationally simplified adaptation of a distribution 
test for analysis of variance hypothesis. The аш 
presents a logical analysis of the technique dem 
strating it to be basically unsound—W’. J. Meyer, 

9326. Mann, John Н. (New York U.) $ 
ratings and the EPPS. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
267-268.—Graduate students received the EPPS, 
self-rating scale of 15 items assessing the same va 
iables of the EPPS, and an ideal self-rating 8 
based on the same 15 variables. A 3-week inter 
between test and retest obtained lower reliability c 
efficients than Edwards. The findings warrant co 
clusions that “(a) the EPPS has satisfactory test- 
retest reliability; (b) the EPPS correlated with sel 
ratings on the variables which it purports to meas 
(c) the EPPS does not correlate with ideal s 
ratings on the variables which it purports to measure." - 
—M. York. 

9327. Martitch, Miloche. Choix du test à ajout 
á une batterie standard. [Choice of a test to be 
added to a standard battery.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech, 
Psychotech., 1958, 7, 243-244.—The problem was to 
select the appropriate test to be added to a test batter 7! 
which would result in the highest coefficient of mul- 
tiple correlation for 4 different criteria. The Horst - 
method needs long calculations and is too complex, 
To make this problem simpler and to treat simul- 
taneously all the criteria, the author utilized d'Aitrens. 
method of “pivotal condensation.” —V. Sanua. a 

9328. Medley, Donald M., & Mitzel, Harold E. 
(Municipal Colleges of NYC) Application of an 
ysis of variance to the estimation of the reliabi 
of observations of teachers’ classroom behav! 
J. exp. Educ., 1958, 27, 23-35.—A procedure for esti 
mating the reliability of scores based on an analys 
of variance of the observations of behaviors was d 
scribed. The relative merits of analysis of variam 
and correlational analysis as techniques for estima 
reliability coefficients were discussed. Тһе auth 
concluded that "the use of correlational technique Ё 
limited to validity estimation, and that analysis 
Variance be adopted as the standard procedure for est 
mating reliability.” 15 references.—E. F. Gardner; 

9329. Merenda, Peter F., & Clarke, Walter 
Bos n xd AVA asa predict 

atio їегагсһу. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
289-292.—High and low Abed "und groups im 
dustry were used to determine whether AVA 
distinguish the 2, A Fisher 2-group discrimi 
analysis was applied to the data as well as a simi 
procedure using an AVA analyst. "Both methi 
proved to be highly successful .'. . confirm existel 
of differences in temperament characteristics of 
sonnel in higher and lower echelons .. . coni 
power and efficiency of AVA in measuring these 
ferences."—M. York. 
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9330. Messick, Samuel, & Jackson, Douglas N. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The measurement of au- 
thoritarian attitudes. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 
18, 241-253.—А number of studies have indicated the 
presence of an acquiescent response set on the F scale 
and possibly the E scale as well. This set is likely 
confounded with belief making the interpretation of an 
item response especially difficult. The writers recom- 
mend that a new set of homogeneous scales for the F 
scale be constructed in order to more adequately 
interpret Е scale responses. 36 references.—]W. 
Coleman. М 

9331. Michael, William В. (0. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Symposium: The future of factor anal- 
ysis. An overview of the symposium. Educ. psy- 
chol, Measmt., 1958, 18, 455—461.—Азѕ an introduction 
to the papers by Wrigley (see 33: 9368), Tryon (see 
33: 9358), and Guttman (see 33: 9304) Michael 
briefly states the thesis of each. He then forecasts the 
following directions in the development of factor 
analysis : improved analytic means of rotation of axes 
and the determination of communalities, relating more 
closely the factor analytic model to substantive aspects 
of psychological theory, increased use in test develop- 
ment and criterion analysis, and the possibility of 
greater use of obverse factor-analytic techniques.— 
W. Coleman. 

9332. Morrison, Robert F., & Maher, Howard. 
(Iowa State Coll.) Matching indices for use in 
forced-choice scale construction. J. appl. Psychol., 
1958, 42, 399—403.—". . . an attempt to integrate the 
results of previous studies by analyzing a comprehen- 
sive list of appearance scales derived from . . . the 
literature and from insights of people making deci- 
sions in a forced-choice test situation.” 100 items 
were taken randomly from a larger pool, but later 
randomly reduced to 40. То 12 appearance scales was 
added a discrimination index. A correlation matrix, 
generated from mean item ratings, was factor analyzed 
to yield 5 factors. “The finding of a general factor, 
supported by previous studies, brings an element. of 
economy to forced-choice scale construction tending 
to support the pairing of items on only one appearance 
index.” —M, York. 


‚ 9333. Nash, Harvey. (Northwestern U. Medical 
School) Incomplete sentences tests in personality 
research, Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 569-581. 
—Reliability of incomplete sentences tests may be im- 
Proved by care in the construction of sentence frag- 
ments and in the scaling of responses. The use of 
tight clusters of items “which are subdivided into 
subclusters promises to combine the advantages of 
clarity of meaning, power to discriminate easily 
among individuals, adaptability to efficient statistical 
Procedures, and broad stimulus sampling coupled with 
the opportunity to compare distinct stimulus situa- 
tions.” —IV, Coleman. 


9334. Pearson, John S., & Kley, Irene B. Dis- 
Continuity and correlation: A reply to Eysenck. 
Psychol, Bull, 1958, 55, 433-435.—"'Our original point 
Was to underscore Eysenck’s own carefully stated 
Teservations concerning the application of criterion 
analysis, We erred in not making this sufficiently 
clear, Here, we have tried to rectify this error and to 
amplify a suggestion made implicitly in the earlier 
Paper (see 33: 1700), for an experimental approach 
to the validation of factor analytic procedures in rela- 
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tion to discrete genotypic determinants of human 
behavior.”—W. J. Meyer. 

9335. Penny, Ronald. The analysis of data in 
matrix form. Part П. Aust. J Psychol., 1958, 10, 
215-219.—The author continues the work of an earlier 
paper (see 30: 124) which suggested a method “for 
the computation of a coefficient to indicate the degree 
of repetitive selection in an interpersonal communica- 
tion matrix."—P. E. Lichtenstein, 


9336, Phillips, Beeman N., & Weathers, Garrett. 
(U. Texas) Analysis of errors made in scoring 
standardized tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 
18, 563-567.—By rescoring 5017 subtests of the Stan- 
ford Achievement Battery hand-scored by teachers, an 
analysis of scoring errors was made. In order of 
frequency were errors in counting, instructions, use 
of key, use of tables, and computation. Teachers 
ranged in errors from less than 10 per 100 tests to 
more than 50 per 100 tests in 3 cases out of a sample 
of 51 teachers, Errors in grade equivalents ranged 
from + 3.8 to — 3.5 with scoring errors in 28% of 
the tests. Implications of these findings are discussed. 
—W. Coleman. 

9337. Ramachandran, K. V. (Demographic Train- 
ing & Research Centre, Bombay) A test of var- 
іапсеѕ. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 741-747.— 
“A two sided test for the equality of variances from 
two normal populations is given which is not only 
completely unbiased but has also the stronger property 
of monotonicity. An example is given to illustrate 
the use of this test and the performance of this test is 
compared with that of the current equal tail area test. 
The case of one variance from a normal population is 
also considered. Tables are provided for carrying out 
these tests.”—C. V. Riche. 


9338. Rambo, W. W. (Purdue U.) The con- 
struction and analysis of a leadership behavior 
rating form. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 409-415, — 
First, an attempt was made to generalize the leader- 
ship dimensions of consideration and initiating struc- 
ture to midwestern middle-management behaviors. 
Rating and item analysis procedures were used to 
obtain a rating form, Split-half reliability coefficients 
for the 2 dimensions were greater than .80. Secondly, 
scores from the rating form were analyzed in relation 
to the formal organizational structure of a large firm. 
"Significant behavioral variations were observed 
along the horizontal axis of the company, but not up 
the vertical axis. Some evidence is presented which 
supports the leadership climate concept.” —M. York. 


9339. Richardson, Jack, & Underwood, Benton J. 
Comparing retention of verbal lists after different 
rates of acquisition. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 187— 
192.—" A method was proposed for statistically testing 
differences in retention for verbal lists which have 
been acquired at different rates. A method of equat- 
ing associative strength at the end of learning was 
used to compute an expected immediate recall score. 
The obtained recall is subtracted from the expected 
immediate recall and the resulting loss score is used 
for comparisons. The loss scores were as reliable as 
the recall scores . . . and do not seem to depart 
radically from normality providing most of the recall 
scores are not zero. The method was applied to three 
sets of retention data and gave the results expected. 
... It is proposed that this procedure is applicable 
to comparison of the retention of groups which have 
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learned to the same apparent criterion at different 
rates, thereby actually having different degrees of 
learning.” —C. К. Bishop. 


9340, Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) The de- 
velopment and standardization of Form 6 of the 
Navy Arithmetic Test. USN Bur. Naval Personnel 
tech, Bull., 1958, No. 58-5. vii, 17 p.—The develop- 
ment and standardization of a new form of the Navy 
Arithmetic Test is described; this test contains com- 
putation and reasoning subtests. “Experiments con- 
ducted as part of this project and reported briefly in 
this report yielded these findings: (a) The inclusion 
of extraneous numerical information in the reasoning 
items does not appear desirable. (b) The use of 
‘right answer not given’ was not found to be an im- 
provement over the use of five numerical choices in 
the reasoning items. (c) The subtest time-limits do 
not require modifications,” —H. P. Kelley. 

9341. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) The de- 
velopment and standardization of Form 6 of the 
Navy General Classification Test. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech, Bull., 1958, No. 58-4, vii, 14 p.—The 
development and standardization of a new form of the 
Naval General Classification Test is described. The 
new form contains sentence completion and analogy 
items.—H. P. Kelley. 

9342. Roy, S. N. Some aspects of multivariate 
analysis. New York: Wiley, 1958. $8.00. 


9343. Runkel, Philip J. (U. Illinois) Some con- 
sistency effects. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
527-541.—In stability of response over short time 
intervals may be regarded as reflecting "uncertainties 
on the part of the subject in his organization of what 
he perceives.” An index of instability is proposed 
involving replicated stimulus situations and C. H. 
Coombs' Method of Triads. 2 experiments are de- 
scribed in which greater consistency was observed for 
persons who agreed more with societal norms or the 
opinion structure of the group. "It is concluded that 
the consistency measure may be useful where an index 
of certainty or firmness of cognitive structure is de- 
sired."—1IV. Coleman. 


9344. Ryans, David G. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Some validity extension data from empir- 
ically derived predictors of teacher behavior. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 355-370.—Empir- 
ically derived scoring keys of the Teacher Character- 
istics Schedule were applied to criteria provided by 
principals' assessments. Significant differences (.05 
level) between superior and poor teacher groups were 
found in 34 cases whereas the expected number by 
chance was 6. The most successful scoring keys are 
identified, and the characteristics of good teachers as 
defined by the principals are discussed—W. Coleman. 


9345. Scheier, Ivan H., & Cattell, Raymond B. 
(U. Illinois) Confirmation of objective test factors 
and assessment of their relation to questionnaire 
factors: A factor analysis of 113 rating, question- 
naire and objective test measurements of personal- 
ity. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 608-624.— The measure- 
ments are on 86 male undergraduates, and include 
questionnaire scores, test scores, and psychiatric rat- 
ings. Relationships among the measures are complex, 
with some objective test data closely related to ques- 
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tionnaire, and others not. 2 factors among obj 
tests were identified as first-order drive factor: 
one as a second-order drive factor.—1/. L. Wilkin 
9346. Shepard, Roger N. Stimulus and respo 
generalization: Deduction of the generalizat 
gradient from a trace model. Psychol. Rev., 1 
65, 242-256.—The problem of generalization and 
shape of the generalization gradient is examine 
light of recent theoretical and empirical evidei 
The following conclusions are offered: (a) genera 
ization measures can be defined in terms of condit 
probabilities; (b) stimulus and response general 
tion are "invariant functions of interstimulus 
interresponse dissimilarities . . ."; (c) with 
tinuous reinforcement the gradient is shown by 
exponential decay function (concave upwards); 
with intermittent reinforcement the gradient beco 
convex upward in the vicinity of the reinforced sti 
ulus or response; (e) "the empirically observed gra 
dients . . . can be deduced from a mathematical m 
based upon four . . . assumptions concerning the ti 
poral decay of stimulus and response traces.” 31 
erences.—C. К. Bishop. й: 
9347. Smith, р. р. Abilities and interests: 
Validation of factors. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 
253-258.—To support the interpretation of a previ 
factorial analysis of ability and interest measures, 
"derived factor score" was assigned cach colleg 
freshman for each of 8 factors. Preference was i 
cated by registration: arts, commerce, or sciej 
Achievement data consisted of the grade-point aver 
at the end of the first year. In terms of "deri 
factor scores," relationships existed between the 
tors and both academic achievement and choice 0 
study program, especially for factors on which inte 
and ability measures converged.—R. 5. Davidon. 

9348. Smith, Gudmund, & Marke, Sven. 
Lund) The influence on the results of a conv 
tional personality inventory by changes in 
test situation: A study on the Humm-Wadswo: 
Temperament Scale. J. appl. Psychol, 1958, 
227-233.—In testing the hypothesis that results of 
H-W Inventory are sensitive to the setting 24 Ss wi 
used in both "clinical" and. “applicant” situation! 
No-responses increased significantly in the latter 
uation. Analysis of individual item responses 
vealed the "inability of Humm's corrections to rest 
profile values to the 'control' level was due to 
increase in the number of No-responses implie 
change in response patterns.” —M. York. 

9349. Smith, Gudmund, & Marke, Sven. 
Lund) The internal consistency of the H 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale. J. appl. Psyc 
1958, 42, 234-240.—For 508 male industrial ap 
cants, a revised Likert analysis failed to substanti 
unidimensionality. Reasons ascribed these results 
ambiguous definitions and item formulation 

ork. 


9350. Sokal, Robert R. Thurstone’s analyti 


method for simple structure and a mass modifi 


structure was applied to 4 examples. The initial soltt 
tion matched the simple structure, obtained by 
ical and other methods, in only one case. Re 
of Thurstone's weighting techniques, use of 12 de 
places, etc. resulted in satisfactory matches for 2 
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cases. In the fourth case, after initial failure, a “mass 
modification” of Thurstone’s method produced a result 
which the author feels is better than the simple struc- 
ture produced by the graphic method. The mass 
modification was applied to 3 other correlation mat- 
rices giving satisfactory results as judged by the 
author’s criteria for simple structure. 15 references. 
—A, Lubin. 


9351. Spilka, B. (U. Denver) Numerical-verbal 
ability differentials: A theory and research pro- 
gram. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 10, 48-55.— 
“The literature and current thinking relative to nu- 
merical-verbal ability differentials is reviewed. Be- 
cause of the present lack of consistent theory and an 
explicit research program, certain theoretical direc- 
tions and research methods which may more directly 
contribute to our knowledge in this area than has 
heretofore been demonstrated are suggested.” 53 ref- 
erences,—M. 5. Maygner. 


9352. Stoltz, Robert E. (Southern Methodist U.) 
Development of a criterion of research productiv- 
ity. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 308-310.—"A. forced- 
choice rating scale designed to determine the extent 
of a person's productive research behavior was de- 
veloped at a Midwestern physical science foundation. 
Of the two experimental scales developed the better 
form showed an interrator reliability coefficient of .62 
and a validity of .60. When the ratings of two raters 
were averaged the validity of the scale increased to 
74."—M, York. 


9353. Storms, Lowell H. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Discrepancies between factor anal- 
ysis and multivariate discrimination among groups 
as applied to personality theory. J. ment. Sci., 
1958, 104, 713-721.—Comparison of factor analysis, 
discriminant function analysis, and canonical variate 
analysis indicates that adherence to the dimensions 
derived only from factor analysis when analyzing dif- 
ferences among groups can lead to serious loss of 
information and to oversimplification of theoretical 
interpretations and inefficiency in applications of test 
results.—JV. L. Wilkins. 


9354. Swanson, Leonard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) The de- 
velopment and standardization of Form 6 of the 
Navy Mechanical Test. USN Bur. Naval Personnel 
tech, Bull, 1958, No. 58-6. vii, 15 p.—The develop- 
ment and standardization of a new form of the Navy 
Mechanical Test is described; this test contains tool 
knowledge and mechanical comprehension subtests. 
The new form (Form 6) has lower correlations with 
the Navy General Classification Test and the Navy 
Arithmetic Test than did the previous operational 
mechanical test (Form 5), thereby perhaps making 
Possible better differential classification.—H. Р. 
Kelley. 


9355. Symonds, Percival M. (Columbia U.) An 
educational interest inventory. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 377-385.— Construction of an Ed- 
Ucational Interest Inventory is described. Successful 
members of 10 different national professional organ- 
izations of various types of school and college workers 
Participated in the standardization. Item weights 
Wére determined and interrelations computed indi- 


cating 5 cluster areas, but were not named.—W. 
oleman, 
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9356. Tanner, Wilson P., Jr., & Birdsall, T. G. 
Definitions of d’ and n as psychophysical meas- 
ures. J. Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 922-928,— 
“Because studies employing d’ and n are based on the 
theory of signal detectability, the theory is reviewed 
in sufficient detail for the purposes of definition. The 
efficiency, n, is defined as the ratio of the energy 
required by an ideal receiver to the energy required 
by a receiver under study when the performance of 
the two is the same."—7. Pollack. 


9357. Thurstone, Louis L. The measurement of 
values. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 1959, 
vii, 322 p. $7.50.—27 papers on psychological meas- 
urement and its application in the behavioral sciences, 
reprinted from various journals from 1927 to 1954, 
The book is divided into 3 parts: “Quantitative Sci- 
ence,” “Subjective Measurement,” and “Attitude 
Measurement.” 17 papers come under the heading of 
“Subjective Measurement,” and run the gamut from 
“Psychophysical Analysis” (1927)—in which the au- 
thor presents his (then) new point of view in psycho- 
physics, that mainly 4 factors condition every psycho- 
physical judgment—to “The Measurement of Values” 
(1954) in which Thurstone gives a general summary 
of the measurement of values wherein he tries to show 
the diverse implications for research in this field. 
Part I is mainly introductory in nature, the author 
emphasizing the importance of psychology as a quan- 
titative science. The third section, “Attitude Meas- 
urements” contains the author’s major efforts in the 
field of attitude scaling and the measurement of atti- 
tude changes.—K. M. Newman. 


9358. Tryon, Robert C. (U. California) Sym- 
posium: The future of factor analysis. General 
dimensions of individual differences: Cluster anal- 
ysis vs. multiple factor analysis. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 477-495.— ryon contends that 
"factor analysis" as a concept and method will be 
supplanted by dimensional analysis. Several salient 
deficiencies of Thurstonian factor analysis are dis- 
cussed, and Tryon believes that the newer approaches 
advocated by Wrigley (see 33: 9368) and Guttman 
(see 33: 9304) are salubrious. Cluster analysis is 
then discussed as having 2 major objectives: dimen- 
sional analysis with respect to properties (V anal- 
ysis), and the general cluster of objects (0 analysis). 
"The processes and procedures used in making these 2 
forms of analysis are described in some detail, 30 
references.—]W. Coleman. 

9359. Tyler, Fred, & Michael, William B. (U. 
Southern California) An empirical study of the 
comparability of factor structure when unities and 
communality estimates are used. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 347-354.—Using anthropometric 
data the writers have compared factor structure when 
unities and communality estimates are used. The 
same common factors were identified for both types of 
diagonal entry into the correlational matrices with the 
degree of similarity of loadings on the same factors 
exceedingly high as shown by 2 different indices of 
similarity —W. Coleman. 

9360. Vernier, Claire M., Stafford, John W., & 
Krugman, Arnold D. A factor analysis of indices 
from four projective techniques associated with 
four different types of physical pathology. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 433-437.—By means of mul- 
tiple factor analysis the relationships among projec- 
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tive test scores and signs previously considered to be 
measures of 7 specific psychological variables; and, 
relationships among 4 types of physical pathology and 
these same projective test scores were investigated. 
Of the postulated variables: withdrawal, anxiety, de- 
pendency-passivity, depression, ambition, energy, and 
feelings of invalidism, the variables of withdrawal, 
anxiety, and dependency-passivity were easily iden- 
tified. The factor loadings for the 4 types of medical 
pathology were consistent with the hypothesis that 
personality factors are not associated with specific 
types of physical disease.—4. A. Kramish. 

9361. Voas, Robert B. (USN School, Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola) A procedure for reducing 
the effects of slanting questionnaire responses to- 
ward social acceptability. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1958, 18, 337-345.—To reduce faking on personality 
questionnaires, suppressor scales and the forced choice 
method have been used, A third method is described 
in this paper in which self-descriptions and socially 
acceptable responses are obtained at the same time. 
Data are presented showing a significant reduction in 
the bias of self-descriptions towards socially desirable 
responses when both scales are administered con- 
tiguously.—W. Coleman. 

9362. Webb, Sam C., Goodling, Richard А., & 
Shepherd, Irma Lee. (Emory U.) The prediction 
of field work ratings in a theological school. Relig. 
Educ., 1958, 53, 534-538.— The performance of theo- 
logical students doing field work was assessed by the 
customary field work rating blank, and a l-page 
instrument containing 8 graphic rating scales. Be- 
cause some took less care than others in making the 
ratings “the results reported here must be considered 
with caution.” Scores on GZTS and MMPI did “not 
possess validity of sufficient magnitude to be of any 
practical value for predicting field work ratings of the 
type analyzed here,"—G. К, Morlan. 

9363. Wilkinson, С. М. The analysis of variance 
and derivation of standard errors for incomplete 
data. Biometrics, 1958, 14, 360-384.—A general 
formula is derived for correcting the standard analysis 
of variance for missing observations. Specific for- 
mulae are given which provide the necessary correc- 
tion of the treatment sum of squares when several 
Observations are missing, for designs with 2-way 
restriction. The principles are illustrated with a Latin 
square design and in the derivation of an analysis for 
balanced incomplete block designs with missing blocks. 
—R. L. McCornack. 

9364. Willey, Clarence F. (Norwich U.) The 
PMR answer sheet. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 
18, 589-596.—The Pegboard-Marginal Recording 
(PMR) answer sheet is described as a method for 
recording and tabulating data to facilitate analysis of 
various types of objective tests. The several advan- 
tages of the PMR answer form are discussed and 
illustrated.—17. Coleman. 

9365. Willingham, Warren W. (USN School of 
Aviation Medicine) Interdependence of succes- 

sive absolute judgments. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 416-418.—The aim was “to determine whether 
successive absolute judgments of a cognitive nature 
are interdependent, and if so, to evaluate a method for 
controlling this bias.” The design involved rating 
populations of countries, with one group of Ss rating 
a “test” country following rating of a sparsely pop- 
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ulated one and a second group following the rati 
a populous country. This type of design was 
several times in longer lists of words. Results o 
test items indicated that “ratings tend to be biased 
the direction of the previous rating ... bias | 
creases as the number of response categories 
creases.” When the Ss were instructed to 
extreme stimuli first, no bias effect was found 
M. York. 

9366. Willingham, Warren W., & Jones, Mar 
shall B. (USN School, Aviation Medicine, 
cola) On the identification of halo through a: 
ysis of variance. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 
403—407.— Тһе familiar notion of halo as a spuriou 
high, average inter-trait correlation of compos 
ratings appears in Guilford's analysis of variance 
the inverse of the trait-ratee interaction. . . . The: 
of separate trait scores as distinct criteria withi 
group under study cannot be justified unless the tr 
ratee interaction is significant. . . . Even if the ratee 
main effect is not significant, overall scores may still 
be derived if the trait-ratee interaction is significa 
"This would be possible if the traits could logically 
weighted to form a composite score.” —W. Coleman, 

9367. Willmorth, N. E., Taylor, E. L., Lindeli 
W. B. & Ruch, Floyd І. A factor analysis 
rating scale variables used as criteria of military 
leadership. USAF Personnel Train. Res, Cent. res. 
Rep., 1957, No, 57-154. viii, 52 p.—Peer ratings on 
a 34-item scale for effective leadership and on 
over-all leadership ranking were obtained for 3 
officers at the Squadron Officers Course at Maxwell 
Field, Alabama. These ratings and factual data om 
rank, age, education, and service years were factor 
analyzed by Thurstone's complete centroid method. 
After orthogonally rotating the 7 factors to positive. 
manifold and simple structure, 6 tentative factors were 
identified as proficiency in administrative activity, 
military service, interpersonal relations, responsibl 
ness, ethical officer conduct, and command present 
Regression weights of the items for the factors wel 
determined.—S, B. Sells. 


9368. Wri; ey Charles. 
e 


9369. Yeslin, Arthur R., Vernon, Leroy N, 
Kerr, Willard A. (Illinois Inst. Technology) к, 
significance of time spent in answering personality 
inventories. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 264-266: 
Rankings of electronic sales engineers with respect 
Success in sales were correlated with ratios of t 
Spent on inventories over time spent on all tests. 
highest correlations were sales inventories as relat 
to total time on all tests. The hypothesis that mo! 
time would be Spent on sales personality and $ 
interest inventories was supported.—M. York. 
9370. Zeigler, Martin L., Bernreuter, Robert б 
& Ford, Donald Н. (Pennsylvania State 0, 
new profile for interpreting academic abi 
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Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 583-588,— The test 
profile used at Pennsylvania State University for 
illustrating and communicating test results is pre- 
sented. Comparisons are made for "science" and 
“non-science” groups and predicted grade point aver- 
ages are shown.—W, Coleman. 


9371. Zwart, Е. M, & Houwink, В. H. Een 
factoranalyse van de subtests van de Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale. [A factor-analysis of the 
subtests of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale.] 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 415-419.—Inter- 
correlations between W.A.LS. subtests were com- 
puted and a factor-analysis was performed. Results 
show a high correlation between information and total 
IQ (4-72), as well as a rather high correlation 
between verbal and performance IQ (+.53). The 
factorial structure presented 3 factors, 2 of which were 
found after rotation to be generally similar to those 
found by Cohen on American Ss.—R. Н. Howwink. 


(See also Abstracts 9243, 10069, 10310, 10531, 10976, 
11155, 11174) 
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9372. Christie, Richard, & Cook, Peggy. A guide 
to published literature relating to the authoritarian 
personality through 1956. J. Psychol. 1958, 45, 
171-199,—This is a compilation, largely in summary 
but to some extent in critical fashion, of 230 refer- 
ences published on the topic of the authoritarian 
personality since publication of the book on that sub- 
ject (see 24: 5796). Sub-topics are: perspectives; 
methodological aspects of the F-Scale; social sophisti- 
cation and F-Scale; political attitudes; authoritarian 
ideology and child rearing; interpersonal behavior; 
authoritarianism, prejudice, psychopathology ; minor- 
ity group membership; and miscellaneous problems.— 
R. W. Husband. 


9373. Drucker, Arthur J., & Barnett, Dorothy L. 
Abstracts of PRB research publications—FY 1958. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, 
No, 96, 28 p.—This volume presents abstracts of and 
identifies all research publications prepared and re- 
leased by the Personnel Research Branch of The 
Adjutant General's Office in the fiscal year 1958. The 
listing includes: Technical Research Reports, Tech- 
nical Research Notes, Research Memorandums, and 
Research Studies—TAGO. 


9374. Hansen, Robert, & Cornog, Douglas Y. 
Annotated bibliography of applied physical anthro- 
pology in human engineering. USAF И АРС tech. 
Rep, 1958, No. 56-30. x, 301 p.—In this bibliog- 
raphy, there are 149 items, 121 of them having annota- 
tions, The annotations consist mostly of direct quota- 
tions including figures, nomographs, and many large 
tables. Each also gives the pages, number of figures, 
tables and references in the article listed. The an- 
notations are grouped under: general, anthropometry 
(variations in body size), biomechanics (variations of 
muscle strength and bodily structure), and comfort. 

€ report was edited by H. T. E. Hertzberg who 
also contributed an introduction and 2 appendixes, 
namely, *Seat Comfort" and "The Anthropomorphic 

атту.” Working data and illustrations are pro- 
Vided in detail so as not only to be of use to anthro- 
Pologists, but also to help designers and manufacturers 
clothing and vehicles, especially military, to make 
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them so as to decrease man’s discomfort and fatigue. 
There is an index arranged by author and by subject. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


E kid Ma ae Ma (pal Telephone Labs, 
їррап BH ography on cognitive proc- 
esses: Хх; bout KNIT en 
XXIV. Intelligence. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 
10, 35-47.—M. S. Maysner. 

9376. Stiles, Helen J., & Demaree, Robert G. 
Maintenance personnel and training research. 
USA Air Defense res. Memo, 1958. iii, 115 p.—"A 
368-item bibliography of maintenance personnel and 
maintenance training research, Reports are included 
here only if their contents are substantially and spe- 
cifically applicable to maintenance personnel. Unique 
contributions in the area of job requirements and 
maintenance job descriptions are included. Most at- 
tention has been given to reports appearing in 1951 
or later. Reports are arranged in the following 
sections: Maintenance research programs and their 
management, design of equipment and work situa- 
tions for maintainability, job description and forecast- 
ing, selection, training equipment, proficiency meas- 
urement and criteria of job performance, job aids and 
handbooks, collected works, and bibliographies and 
indexes.”—K. W. Colman. 

9377. Topetzes, N. J.. & Horvat, Н. R. (Mar- 
quette U.) Definitions of professional terms in 
educational psychology. Dubuque, Ia.: William C. 
Brown, 1959. vi, 116 p. $1.50.—A bout 1000 of the 
terms commonly used in educational PE given 
brief and simple definitions.—H. B. English. 

9378. United States Air Force School of Avia- 
tion Medicine. Subject index of School of Avia- 
tion Medicine publications: January 1942-May 
1958. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, Index 
Issue, v, 86 p.—References for military reports ac- 
cumulated under various headings: personnel—gen- 
eral; db OR aem and psychology—experi- 


mental are included among the multifarious groupings 
listed. 
History & BrocnAPHuY 
9379. Postavnovlenie VII S”ezda 


vsesoiuznogo obshchestva fiziologov, biokhimikov 
i farmakologov po otchétu Tsentral'nogo soveta 
vsesoiuznogo obshchestva . . . o rabote obshch- 
estva za period avgust 1947 g.-maí 1955 g, [Res- 
olution of the Seventh Congress of the All-Union 
Society of Physiologists, Biochemists, and Pharmacol- 
ogists on the report of the Central Committee . , « 
on the work of the society for the period Aug., 1947- 
May, 1955.] Fisiol. Zh, SSSR, 1956, 42, 520-532.— 
While the work of the society is recognized as satis- 
factory for the period 1947-1955 during which the 
Lysenkoizing and Pavlovizing of Soviet physiology, 
psychology, etc. were taking place, very serious de- 
fects must be noted, Among them are: (a) The 
Pavlovizing of physiology has not proceeded satis- 
factorily. The Pavlovian Learned Council has dis- 
torted many of the basic decisions with reference to 
the proper Pavlovization of the discipline. This has 
led to a “negative influence on the development of 
Soviet physiology because of the Lj up posi- 
tion, occupied by certain scientists." (b) Scientific 
discussion has frequently been perverted into personal 
tirades without appropriate reprimand from the au- 
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thorities and with disinclination of many to talk back. 
(c) The “monopolists” have taken over the Journal 
of Higher Nervous Activity for their own ideas and 
for those who support them. (d) Many important 
areas of research have been neglected consequently. 
(e) Scientists living outside of Moscow have been 
shunted aside on too many occasions. (f) No one 
really knows what is going on in the various labora- 
tories which the Council is supposed to monitor. 
(g) The younger researchers are not given an oppor- 
tunity to participate sufficiently in any number of 
activities. Measures are decreed to correct the above 
defects.—I. D. London. 


9380. — 40 let sovetskoi psikhiatrii. 
[Forty years of Soviet psychiatry.] ZA. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1957, 57, 1327-1347——An account is given 
of the development of psychiatry in the Soviet Union 
over the last 40 years. The struggle to develop it 
along Pavlovian lines, early begun, continues; "revi- 
sionist" efforts of the misguided are combatted. 
Future action in both the practical and theoretical 
spheres is indicated.—/. D. London. 


9381. . Plenum Pravleniia Vsesoiuznogo 
obshchestva nevropatologov ipsikhiatrov. [Plenum 
of the governing body of the All-Union Society of 
Neuropathologists and Psychiatrists.] Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1957, 57, 796-799.—An account is rendered 
of the conference on Pavlovian theory in Soviet 
psychiatry held in Moscow in February, 1957. Major 
attention is given to D. D. Fedotov's paper in which 
he shows that Pavlovian theory has been beneficial to 
the development of Soviet psychiatry and that it need 
not lead to “conformism” as demonstrated, for ex- 
ample, in the study of schizophrenia where several 
different schools of thought contend among themselves 
despite their common acceptance of Pavlovian theory 
as the necessary basis of their thinking. However, in 
the process of reconstituting Soviet psychiatry on 
Pavlovian bases, dogmatism and contempt for the 
clinical method have arisen—evils which should be 
rooted out.—I. D. London. 


9382. — — —. IUbilei В. G. Anan’eva. [Jubi- 
lee of В. С. Anan'ev.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(1), 
175-176.—In December, 1957 Anan'ev's “50th birth. 
day and 30th anniversary of his scientific and social 
activity” were marked. After noting his scientific 
work and achievements, which are briefly sketched, 
he is decreed "honored scientist of the Russian Re- 
public" by the Presidium of the Supreme Council of 
the Russian Republic.—I. D. London. 


9383. — —— —. Wechsler, David. Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1958, 8, 149-151.—Portrait and bibliography. 


9384. Anan'ev, В. G. Vklad sovetsko¥ psikhol- 
ogicheskoi nauki v teoriiu oshchushchenii. [Con- 
tribution of Soviet psychology to theory of sensa- 
tions.] Pop. Psikhol, 1958, 4(1), 3-15.—8Soviet 
work in the field of sensation is briefly reviewed for 
the 40-year period subsequent to the revolution. The 
steady accumulation of data promises to reveal more 
of the general laws behind sensations, viewed as 
"images of moving matter" and as "products of the 
reflex activity of the brain" as it "reflects reality." 
The research that has been undertaken has contributed 
considerably to the understanding of the "unity of the 
gnosiological and anatomical sides of the theory of 
sensations."—J. D. London. 
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9385. Antsyferova, L. І. Garri Uélls: Borets га 
progressivnuiu filosofiiu i psikhologiiu. [Harry 
Wells: Fighter for a progressive philosophy and 
psychology.] ор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(1), 140-145.— 
The effects of the Englishman, Harry Wells, to ad- 
vance the cause of an ideologically proper philosophy 
and psychology, based on Pavlovianism, dialectical 
materialism, and antipragmatism, are sympathetically 
reviewed.—/. D. London. 

9386. Biriukov, D. A., & Vediaev, F. P. Uspekhi 
évoliutsionnoi fiziologii. [Progress in evolutionary 
physiology.] Fiziol. Zh, SSSR, 1956, 42, 612-620.— 
The authors provide summaries of and comments on 
papers read at the Conference on Problems of Evolu- 
tionary Physiology of the Nervous System held in - 
Leningrad in March, 1956. Although some partic- 
ipants of the conference expressed skepticism about 
the inheritance of conditioned reflexes, the majority 
affirmed that "several forms of conditioned reflexes 
under certain circumstances can become hereditary, 
that is, acquire the properties of unconditioned re- 
flexes.” Problems connected with the "classification 
of conditioned connections” and with “cortico-visceral 
interrelationships” were also discussed.—/. D. London. 

9387. Brown, C. W. (U. California, Berkeley) 
George Malcolm Stratton, social psychologist: 
1865-1957. Science, 1958, 127, 1432—1433.—Obituary. 

9388. Corsini, Raymond J. Rosemary Lippitt, 
Ph.D., 1911-1958. Group Psychother., 1958, 11, 86. 
—Obituary. 

9389. Crawford, Meredith P. What HumRRO 
is doing: July 1957-Јипе 1958. HumRRO res. Bull., 
1958, No. 5. v, 53 p.—Beginning its 8th year, the 
organization summarizes its work in 17 military areas 
for the designated period. Reports and bulletins are 
listed in this illustrated review of its expanding ac- 
tivities —R. Tyson. 

9390. Danilov, I. V., Kudriavtseva, N. N., & 
Naumenko, A. I. Pëtr Stepanovich Kupalov. 
Fiziol, Zh, SSSR, 1958, 44, 911-914.—An apprecia- 
tion of P. S. Kupalov’s “scientific, pedagogical, and 
social activity” is tendered on the occasion of his 
seventieth anniversary. He is noted for his develop- 
ment of Pavlovian conceptions.—/. D. London. 

9391. de Ajuriaguerra, J. Le professeur J. Lher- 
mitte. [Professor J. Lhermitte.] Encephale, 1957, 
46, 485-504.—Biographical tribute to J. Lhermitte, 
head of the Salpetriére Laboratory and one of the 
directors of the journal Encéphale, on the occasion of 
his 80th birthday. Complete bibliography of Lher- 
mitte’s works —W, W. Meissner. 

9392. Garnett, В. W., Jr. (U. Virginia) The 
private clinical psychiatrist and the patient in the 
community. Neuropsychiatry, 1958, 4, 193-204.—A 
psychiatrist is defined as a physician who practices 
medical psychology, who treats personality disorders 
by psychological methods. He is closer to the com- - 
munity and to its problems than others, and practical 
management of outpatients is one of his chief con- 
cerns.—JW. L. Wilkins. 

9393. Glover, Edward. Ernest Jones, 1879-1958. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 177-181.—Obituary. 

9394. Luriia, A. Е. Vpechatleniia o psikhofizio- 
logicheskikh issledovaniiakh v Angli.  [Impres- 
sions of psychophysiological research in England. 
Гор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(1), 132-140.— The author after 
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a short visit to England in 1957 details his impres- 
sions of contemporary British psychology and psycho- 
logical research.—/. D. London. 

9395. Moreno, J. L. Rosemary Lippitt, a por- 
trait. Group Psychother., 1958, 11, 4—5.—Obituary 
and Frontispiece. 

9396. Parsons, Talcott. Social structure and the 
development of personality: Freud's contribution 
to the integration of psychology and sociology. 
Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 321-340.—Freud brought psy- 
chology closer to biology through emphasis on man's 
instinctual needs, but in his later work he stressed 
progressively the organization of the personality as a 
system and the relation of the individual to his social 
milieu, especially in the process of personality develop- 
ment. In the structure of Freud's theoretical scheme 
there is a set of propositions which can be very di- 
rectly integrated with the sociological analysis of the 
family and with the problems of the child's transition 
from membership mainly in his own family to partic- 
ipation in wider circles. The discussion centers on 
the oral stage and the process of identification, object 
choice and internalization, sex role, eroticism, the 
incest taboo, and on postoedipal object-relations. The 
conclusion is reached that the general principles of 
object-relations through identification, object-cathexis, 
and internalization must be extended to the whole 
psychoanalytic theory of personality.—C., T. Bever, 

9397. Pratt, Carroll C. Herbert Sidney Lang- 
feld, 1879-1958. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 321-324.— 
—Obituary. 

9398. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., Flushing) 
Soviet psychology and psychophysiology. Science, 
1958, 128, 1187-1194.—As compared with psycho- 
physiology, "psychology is a rather small enterprise 
as a basic science in the Soviet Union." Soviet psy- 
chophysiology, unlike Soviet psychology, has “been 
very little, if at all, interfered with by the Soviet state 
or Soviet philosophy." Major topic headings are: 
“Psychophysiology—In Pavlov's Footsteps”; “Psy- 
chology—In Search of a Synthesis with Marxism- 
Leninism" ; “Systematic Views—Reflexology, Reactol- 
ogy, Unanchored Cognition, Anchored Cognition, 
Ideological Correlates, Behavioral Sciences in the 
U.S.S.R, and the U.S.” Pavlovianism is conceived 
of as a doctrine of nervism (indicating a ubiquity of 
neural control of bodily reactions), a doctrine of con- 
comitantism (the ready and radical modification of 
these reactions), and a far-reaching physicalistic psy- 
chosomaticism or neuroviscerosomaticism. Psycho- 
physiology : "With scores of research institutes . . . 
15 indeed a very well-established, wide-scoped, and 
far-advanced science that in both present achieve- 
ments and future capabilities is a challenge to Amer- 
ican and Western equivalents.” 60 references.— 
S. J. Lachman. 

9399. Reid, John Christopher. (U. Missouri) 
Bibliography of R. H. Stetson. J. speech dis., 1958, 
23, 268-269.—Bibliography of the published work of 
R. Н. Stetson.—M, F. Palmer. 

9400. Renouvier, P. The group psychotherapy 
Movement and J. L. Moreno, its pioneer and 
founder. Group Psychother, 1958, 11, 69-86.—Re- 
cent study of the origins of group psychotherapy show 
that “Moreno emerges as the foremost pioneer.” A 
number of authors are quoted who substantiate the 
idea that Moreno coined the term “group psychother- 
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apy” and was the first to apply the method. The 
historical developments for the period 1925-1958 are 
summarized, a section headed “Critical Comments” is 
included.—J. Schopler. 


9401. Scharmann, Theodor. Zur Systematik des 
"Gruppen" begriffes in der neueren deutschen 
Psychologie und Soziologie. [Systematics of the 
"group" concept in modern German psychology and 
sociology.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1959, 10, 16-48.—No 
agreement exists either in modern German sociology 
or psychology about an exact definition of the group 
as a static social configuration. Essential correspond- 
ence, however, can be found in both disciplines about 
the dynamic processes of group formation and the 
specific interaction between its members. It will be 
valuable to work toward an agreement from that 
aspect not only out of systematic considerations but 
also out of ideological concern. The functions of the 
group, overlooked by LeBon and Y Gasset, are a good 
remedy against mass psychology. 67-item bibliog- 
гарһу.—И/. J. Koppitz. 

9402. Vel'g'eshi, F. A. Freid i Pavlov (Otchét 
о Freiburgskom s”ezde). [Freud and Pavlov (ac- 
count of the Freiburg Conference).] Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1957, 57, 1430-1435.—A polemical account 
is given of a conference of East and West German 
psychotherapists held in Freiburg in February, 1957. 
The topic of discussion was “Freud and Pavlov." 
The conference was evaluated: some seeing in it 
considerable usefulness; others claiming that "we [of 
the West are supposed to] have learned much from 
the gentlemen [of the East] . . . , while the latter— 
the consistent defenders of Pavlovian theory— [assert 
that] they learned nothing from us and cannot learn 
anything from us."—J. D. London. 


9403. Wellek, Albert. Der Rückfall in die Meth- 
odenkrise der Psychologie und ihre Überwindung. 
[Relapse into the methodological crisis of psychology 
and its conquest.], Gottingen, Germany: Verlag fur 
Psychologie, 1959. 34 p.—Contemporary German 
psychologists tend to follow the American trend of 
stimulus-response methodology. Considering the 
unique position of psychology between natural and 
social sciences, such restrictions in methods lead only 
to sterility and must therefore be refuted. A dis- 
ciplined freedom in choice of methods is advocated.— 
W.J. Koppita. 


9404. Zurabashvili, A. D. О kibernetike i nek- 
otorykh voprosakh рѕікһіаќгіі. [On cybernetics 
and several problems in psychiatry.] Zh, Nevropat, 
Psikhiat., 1958, 58, 1264-1269.— With all the great 
insights and prospects which cybernetics offers, its 
limitations for psychiatry and psychoneurology are 
also pronounced. The human brain, though it has 
self-regulatory aspects, cybernetically definable, is 
essentially very different in its operations from those 
of automatic machines. This should never be for- 
gotten.—I. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 9210, 9420, 9433) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS ОЕ PSYCHOLOGY 


9405. Adams, James F. The status of psychol- 
ogy in the universities of Austria and Germany: 
1955-1956. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 147-157.—The 
Austrian departments described are: Karl-Franzens 
University, Graz; Leopold-Franzens University, In- 
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nsbruck; University of Vienna, Vienna. The German 
Universities are: Free University of Berlin, West 
Berlin; Humboldt, East Berlin; Rheinische Friedrich- 
Wilhelm, Bonn; University of Cologne, Cologne; 
Friedrich-Alexander, Erlangen; Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe, Frankfurt; Albert-Ludwig, Freiburg іп 
Breisgau; Georg-August, Göttingen; University of 
Hamburg, Hamburg; Ruprecht-Karl, Heidelberg; 
Karl-Marx, Leipzig; Johannes Gutenberg, Mainz; 
Philips, Marburg; Ludwig-Maximilians, Munich; 
Westfalishe Wilhems, Münster; University of Saar- 
bruecken, Saar; Eberhard-Karls, Tubingen; Julius- 
Maximilians, Würzburg.—C. K. Bishop. 

9406. Amado, Georges, & Guyot, Ginette. L'éd- 
ucateur psychologue. [The educator psychologist.] 
Enfance, 1957, No. 2. 165-172.— The term educator 
used here refers to those who work with disturbed 
children in a residential diagnostic and treatment 
center. Opposing views as to how such individuals 
may be best prepared for the task are reviewed. The 
authors hold that it is only while working in such a 
center for several years that the teacher becomes truly 
qualified. Working with psychologists and social 
caseworkers in dealing with disturbed children helps 
the teacher acquire the objective attitude and in- 
creased self-understanding which are so essential not 
only for those who work with disturbed children but 
for all educators.—S. S. Marzolf. 

9407. Anderson, M., & White, W. (Duke U.) 
The relationship between changes in student atti- 
tude and ESP scoring. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 
167-174.—Are changes in the teacher-pupil attitudes 
from the beginning to the end of the school term asso- 
ciated with changes in performance in classroom ESP 
tests? In this experiment, the answer was in the 
affirmative insofar as the attitude of the student to- 
ward the teacher was concerned, but changes in 
teacher attitudes for the students apparently made no 
difference in ESP scoring.—J. G. Pratt. 

9408. Bower, Eli M. (California State Dept. of 
Education) The psychologist in the school. Bull, 
Calif, State Dept. Educ., 1958, 27, viii, 43 p.—Report 
of a workshop for school psychologists including con- 
tributions on administrative dilemmas in the develop- 
ment of services, assessment of delinquents, children 
with brain injury, deaf children, problems in referral 
of children to clinics, mental health consultation, and 
evaluating mental health programs.—E. M. Bower. 

9409. Chateau, Jean. Sur quelques notes d'ex- 
amen. [Concerning some examination marks.] En- 
fance, 1957, No. 1. 67-69.—Although 2 professors 
gave marks, over a period of 5 years, that correlated 
.87, the means and standard deviations of the 2 sets of 
marks differed. Chateau argues that this does not 
mean that one was more lenient or more variable than 
the other when the final decision to award the licenti- 
ate in psychology was made. Each takes into account 
other factors and the examination mark is less impor- 
tant than the use that is made of it in combination 
with these other factors. Research on examinations 
is likely to lead to false conclusions if the real-life use 
of them is ignored.—S. S. Marzolf. 

9410. Duncan, C. P., O'Brien, R. B., Murray, 
D. C., Davis, L., & Gilliland, A. В. Some informa- 
tion about a test of psychological misconceptions. 
J. gen. Psychol, 1957, 56, 257-260.—"Responses by 
students in different sections of introductory psychol- 
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ogy to a test of psychological misconceptions were not 
differentially affected by differences among the in- 
structors. The test also showed no evidence of prac- 
tice effects when used as a pretest and as a posttest to 
the . . . course."—C. К. Bishop. 

9411. Falck, Ernst. Der psychologische Sach- 
verstandige im Strafprozess. [The expert psychol- 
ogist in court.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 291-296.— 
Psychologists called by the court to testify use pro- 
cedures not open to the judge himself and not sanc- 
tioned by law (e.g., private exploration). A number 
of lawyers therefore demand restriction of the expert 
in court. On the other hand the value of psycholog- 
ical experts is emphasized by a recent decision of the 
Bundesgerichtshof requiring consultation of psychol- 
ogists in many cases. Consequently new legislation 
is necessary to incorporate the psychological into the 
legal procedures.—W. J. Koppitz. 

9412. Guertin, Wilson H. (VA, Iowa) O des- 
envolvimiento da psicologia como profissao nos 
Estados Unidos. [The development of psychology 
as a profession in the USA.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio 
de Janeiro, 1958, 8(1-2), 21-33.—World War II had 
a favorable affect on the popularity of psychology and 
its development as a profession. The professional 
development has been mainly in the field of clinical 
psychology, which has nevertheless faced certain op- 
position from related professions. An attempt to pass 
a law in New York state against the use of psycho- 
therapy by nonmedical persons was unsuccessful. At 
the moment 75% of the medical schools in the United 
States have psychologists in their teaching staff. The 
field of clinical psychology is almost saturated at the 
moment, but psychologists are beginning to realize the 
possibilities inherent in other specialities like socia!, 
educational, industrial, etc.—J. M. Salazar. 

9413. Halmos, Paul. Personal involvement in 
learning about personality. Sociol. Rev. Monogr., 
1958, No. 1. 21-35.—The teaching of personality 
development must involve some identification with the 
dynamic material involved, Such identification how- 
ever involves certain risks for the mental health of the 
student. The author suggests that courses which 
involve dynamic content should be taught on a group- 
discussion basis with a tutor highly skilled in the 
management of therapeutic groups.—W. J. Meyer. 

9414. Hulse, Wilfred C. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., NYC) 
Training for group psychotherapy in the U.S.A 
and abroad. Ini. J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 257- 
264.—There is considerable variation in the training 
of group psychotherapists in different national an 
cultural settings. These differences result from dy- 
namic and cultural factors which parallel the early 
development of the human individual in the different 
societies. The publication of procedures involved in 
the training of group psychotherapists in different 
countries should be encouraged.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

9415. Tliffe, Alan. Lessons of the conference for 
teachers of psychology. Sociol. Rev. M onogr., 1938, 
No.1. 109-117.—It is suggested that the behavior- 
istic experimentally-oriented psychologist, as a result 
of the conference on the teaching of personality de- 
velopment, should have a greater appreciation for his 
impact on students. In addition he may see some 
merit in giving his students a model which will help 
them to better understand and cope with their world. 
The more clinically or theory-oriented psychologist 
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should be more appreciative of the importance of field 
experience. And too, he should learn that no aspect 
of psychology should be imparted like a religion.— 
W.J. Meyer. 

9416. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State U.) 
The integrated course in biology and psychology 
at Wayne State University. Metropolitan Detroit 
Sci. Rev., 1957, 18, 24-25.—A course meeting 5 hours 
per week (including a 2-hour laboratory) which en- 
deavors to demonstrate the unity and inseparability 
of biological and psychological science is described. 
In the course which overviews biology and psychol- 
ogy, the scientific method as it applies to biology and 
psychology, and the role of the biological and psycho- 
logical sciences in our culture and in the solution of 
practical human problems are considered. A list of 
some of the laboratory activities is provided. Biology 
and psychology share a set of operating conceptions 
and methods; biological and psychological character- 
istics of living things are functions of the protoplasm 
of which they are composed; living things may be 
arranged on scales to indicate biological and psycho- 
logical similarities; learning is perceived as an exten- 
sion of basic biological processes of growth, differen- 
tiation, and integration ; psychological potentialities of 
organisms are limited by biological structures; man 
is relatively unique in possessing culture. Problems, 
reactions, and evaluations of the course are considered. 
—G. J. Briskin. 

9417, Lewin, Bertram D. Education or the 
quest for omniscience. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1958, 6, 389-412.—1932 is a midpoint in the history 
of psychoanalytic education. 
tion has had 3 forms: individual, society, and institute 
regulation. Many seek in learning the restoration of 
an infantile confidence and sense of perfection. 
Freud’s radical empiricism threatened the omniscience 
fantasy of the Kraepelinians. The psychoanalytic 
institutes today are too young to take on or to feel 
the responsibilities of omniscience—D. Prager. 


9418, Lewis, K. M. The impact of a course in 
Personality development on individual students. 
Sociol. Rev. Monogr., 1958, No. 1. 61-74.—The au- 
thor reports on her experiences with a course designed 
for social work students. This course includes mate- 
tial on human growth and development, psychiatry, 
and the social influences on behavior. These content 
areas are related to the problems of casework. Sev- 
eral examples of student reactions are reported— 
W. J. Meyer. 


9419. Luchins, A. S. (U. Oregon) A functional 
approach to clinical psychology. J. genet. Psychol., 
1956, 89, 153-163—Proposals to planners of train- 
Ing programs for a multi-disciplinary approach 
to clinical psychology with a feedback via continuous 

eld surveys to correct for changing functions of the 
Profession. Students to participate in field surveys to 
Use opportunity to learn of specialized behavioral prob- 
lems per a variety of settings, and with such observa- 
tions the clinical training program sponsors inter- 
Professional collogiua to which come all manners of 

isciplines touching in any way on the phenomena of 
еһауіог. Remainder of paper outlines author's de- 
Siderata in an ideally functional graduate training 
Program in clinical psychology, together with a brief 

IScussion of problems in bringing the program into 
realization. —M. Phillips. 


Psychoanalytic educa- - 
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9420. Morozov, V. M. Problema nozologii v 


'psikhiatrii i sovremennaia filosofia positivizma. 


[The problem of nosology in psychiatry and the con- 
temporary philosophy of positivism.] Zh. Nevropat. 
Psikhiat., 1958, 58, 886-890.— The author explains the 
"subjective idealist essence" of operationalism which 
together with semantics and logical positivism seeks 
to rid psychiatry of its nosology. Soviet psychiatrists 
must resist this pernicious trend.—7J. D. London. 

9421. Mosteller, Frederick. The mystery of the 
missing corpus. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 279-289. 
—“A number of puzzles seem to me to need more 
detective work . . . some minor like parking viola- 
tions and normality, others major like murder and 
scales of measurement. . . . What about the need for 
normality and for an underlying psychological con- 
tinuum? . . . Is there a natural sequence of paired 
comparison models that depends upon the extent of 
confusion within individuals? . . . We are now in 
the 23rd volume of Psychometrika. Yet we still do 
not have a general theory or set of theories of scaling 
a set of theories that relates the various psychometric 
methods to one another, and that relates psychological 
continua to physical continua. I regard the develop- 
ment of such theories as a very crying need,”— 
A. Lubin. 

9422. Oakeshott, Edna M. Means by which stu- 
dents of education may learn about personality 
development. Sociol. Rev. Monogr., 1958, No. 1. 
51-60.—"A. course on personality development should 
be designed to produce an attitude which will infiltrate 
all the students' other work but it must necessarily be 
on the basis of relationships between tutor and student, 
the vehicle of the relationship being the material of 
the course, the curriculum. It should not be hampered 
by the pressure of examinations for knowledge of 
unconscious origin is marred by the compulsion to 
make it conscious at a given time.” —W. J. Meyer. 

9423. Palei, I. M., & Landa, L. N. Reshenie 
zadach po psikhologii na prakticheskikh zaniatii- 
akh studentov. [The solution of problems in psy- 
chology in the practice work of students.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4, 170-174.—The authors discuss 
standard types of questions which can serve as “exer- 
cises in the solution of psychological problems" to be 
given in psychological courses in pedagogical insti- 
tutes.—/. D. London. 

9424. Ross, W. D., Block, Stanley L., & Silver 
Hyman. (Cincinnati General Hosp.) Integrating 
training in group psychotherapy with psychiatric 
residency training. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958, 
8, 323-328.—A program of training in group psycho- 
therapy and its integration into the regular 3-year 
residence training program in psychiatry is described. 
“In addition to the specific teaching of group psycho- 
therapeutic techniques, our experiences would add 
support to Patton’s thesis that such a program aug- 
ments and contributes to training in individual psycho- 
therapy and in administrative and teaching aspects of 
psychiatry.” —D. D. Raylesberg. 

9425. Stewart, W. A. C. The psychology of per- 
sonality development and students in a profes- 
sional training course. Sociol. Rev. Monogr., 1958, 
No. 1. 11-19.—In teaching the psychology of per- 
sonality development to students of education and 
social work, the psychologist should present the em- 
pirical data and relevant theories of personality de- 
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velopment. In addition he should remember that 
personality development is more than psychological 
matter involving those things which each student may 
uniquely experience. Finally the teacher should look 
at personality development as an educator or social 
worker, This latter point is expanded in the light of 
available knowledge concerning the kinds of personal 
relationships with which teachers are involved.— 
W.J. Meyer. 

9426. Symonds, Percival M. (Columbia U.) 
What education has to learn from psychology: VI. 
Emotion and learning. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1958, 60, 
9-22.—Anxiety, if mild, can be called a motivating 
force in learning. There is always an element of 
anxiety in curiosity, But strong emotion inhibits 
learning and curiosity. Anxiety is not effective where 
there is response competition. The level of old or 
residual anxiety is important. “Children who have 
experienced success ought to be challenged. In their 
case anxiety leads to increased effort and the higher 
satisfactions of successful accomplishment." The re- 
verse is true of pupils who have failed in the past.— 
H. K. Moore. 


9427. Tibble, J. W. Afterthoughts. Sociol Rev. 
Monogr., 1958, No. 1. 129-132.—The author dis- 
cusses topics which emerged during the conference on 
the teaching of personality development which might 
merit further exploration in another similar confer- 
ence.—W. J. Meyer. 


9428. Van Strien, P. J. Het onbehagen in de 
psychologische praktijk. [Uneasiness in psycholog- 
ical practice.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol, 1958, 13, 
366-399.—A discussion of the feeling of uneasiness, 
caused in current psychological practice by the dis- 
crepancy between the subjective-clinical and the ob- 
jective-statistical approach. It is suggested that at 
the basis of the contrast between “situational” and 
“clinical” approach lies a difference in values and 
belief about the task and the competence of science as 
a whole.—R. Н. Howwink. 


9429. Waldron, F. E. Observations on teaching 
method for courses in personality development. 
Sociol, Rev. Monogr., 1958, No. 1. 37-49.—For the 
student of social work an effective approach to teach- 
ing personality development is the case method. In 
this situation the student is involved as the practi- 
tioner applying the knowledge obtained from the 
formal lectures. In working with these students the 
teacher should be aware of the clinical implications of 
the student-teacher relationship—W. J. Meyer. 


9430. Wilson, Roger. Lessons of the conference 
for teachers of education, Sociol. Rev. Monogr., 
1958, No. 1. 119—128.—The contributors to the con- 
ference on the teaching of personality development 
are in agreement that students need to get an under- 
standing of their own needs so that they can better 
help others. It is also agreed that such self-analysis 
is potentially dangerous but nevertheless worthwhile. 
Several other specific issues arising from the confer- 
ence are discussed—W. J. Meyer. 


9431. Yates, Aubrey J. Symptoms and symptom 
substitution. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 371-374.—It 
is suggested that the use of the term "symptom" be 
abandoned and that the patient be considered as hay- 
ing developed a series of learned responses to certain 
situations. This will enable the clinical psychologist 
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to make use of the large body of knowledge and theory 
found in general psychology. 19 references.—C. К, 
Bishop. 

(See also Abstracts 10460, 10787, 10967, 10969) 


FILMS 


9432. Hudson, W. Colour v. monochrome in a 
demonstration film used to administer perform- 
ance tests for the classification of African workers. 
J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1958, 7, 
128.—A film is used in giving instructions to African 
workers. 147 Africans representing 10 tribes were 
studied over a 4-month period using black and white 
and color film. “The hypothesis that a color dem- 
onstration film would improve test instructions and 
consequently performance is rejected.” —J. L. Walker, 
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9433. ————. Pod rukovodstvom Kommunist- 
icheskoï partii k novym nauchnym dostizheniiam. 
[Under the leadership of the Communist Party to 
new scientific attainments.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 
42, 445-448.—The Twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party is of great significance for physiology 
in the USSR. One has to acknowledge that the 
“ruinous cult of the individual [which reigned in 
Stalin’s time] has had its reflection also in Soviet 
physiology.” As a result, both what was considered 
as fit subject-matter for research and ideas were 
dogmatized. “Orthodox Pavlovism” became the alpha 
and omega of all research and theorizing, “leading to 
the greatest evil for science—servility and stereotypy 
of thinking.” All this must be corrected.—/. D. 
London. 

9434. Abe, Kyotaro; Kato, Yo; Ando, Kazuya; 
Kitahara, Yasuhiro, & Sobue, Itsuro. Clinico- 
physiological studies on the skin sensory spots, 
especially on the “specific sensory spots,” stations 
of peculiar sensations. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 
1958, Suppl. No. 5, 50.—Abstract. 

9435. Ashe, William F., Wright, C. Craig; An- 
deregg, Jeanne W., Carlisle, Harold N., & Haub, 
James G. Historical survey of inhabitable artificial 
atmospheres. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 
58-154. vi, 154 p.—Nearly 400 unclassified articles 
on production and control of artificial atmospheres for 
living organisms, appearing in popular and technical 
journals of the world literature on human biology an 
medicine, botany, microbiology and zoology, are ab- 
stracted. They are arranged under the following 
groups: carbon dioxide, carbon dioxide at high partia 
pressure, carbon dioxide removal systems, electro- 
magnetic (including cosmic) radiation, variation 0 

с” forces, heat-cold and temperature regulation, 
noise, oxygen, oxygen generation, oxygen at high 
partial pressure, oxygen instrumentation, oxygen at 
low partial pressure, odor, pressure, pressure lows 
pressure explosive decompression, sealed cabins of 
containers, toxic substances, water and moisture con- 
trol, miscellaneous factors.—M. B. Mitchell. 

9436. Burgi, Sandro. Les homologues félins du 
faisceau central de la calotte. [Feline homologs 0 
the central fascicle of the tegmentum.] Encephale, 
1957, 46, 530-539.—Some fascicles are described which 
descend to the olivary body and whose course can 
be easily determined in the cat. The thalamopretecto- 
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tegmental fascicle was often confused, especially in 
experimentation, with the central fascicle of the teg- 
mentum. We should look for the real homolog of 
this tegmental fascicle which rejoins the olivary body 
in a tegmento-olivary fascicle. An indirect pallido- 
olivary tract is established by the prerubro-tegmental 
and olivary bundles. Finally the median tegmental 
fascicle seems to constitute a very specific prerubro- 
olivary route which is difficult to interpret —W. W. 
"Meissner. 

9437. Esipenko, B. E. Metodika graficheskoi 
registratsii sekretsii pishchevaritel'nykh zhelez i 
mocheotdeleniia. [Method for graphic registration 
of digestive and urinary secretions.] Fiziol. Zh. 
SSSR, 1956, 42, 607-609.—The method of registra- 
tion described is recommended because of “its exact- 
ness . . . its universality of application" with respect 
to the study of digestive and urinary secretion, its 
accounting of secretion over short periods of time, 
the “readability” of the graphic record, the “libera- 
tion of the experimenter" from supplmentary or cor- 
rective calculations, and the absence of unfavorable 
influences on the experimental animal.—/. D. London. 

9438. Fine, Bernard J. (QM Research & Engi- 
neering Center Labs, Natick, Mass.) The compara- 
tive effectiveness of some psychological and physi- 
ological measures in ranking the impact of diverse 
environmental conditions. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 353-356.—“‘Two studies are presented, both of 
which compare the effectiveness of a subjective rating 
scale with two physiological measures, mean weighted 
skin temperature and average increase in metabolic 
rate, in ranking eight environmental conditions (vary- 
ing in ambient temperature, humidity and wind speed) 
from warmest to coldest. The results . . . indicate a 
high degree of consistency between individual re- 
sponses on each measure and a high degree of agree- 
ment between the subjective ratings method and both 
... [physiological] methods of ranking the condi- 
tions,” —M. York. 

9439. Garafolo, Loraze, & Davis, R. C. (Indiana 
U.) Gastrointestinal activity in hunger and after 
food: The question of hunger pangs. Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Sci., 1957, 67, 298.—Activity of the stomach 
and intestinal tract was recorded by a new method 
without insertion of a foreign object. Characteristic 
rhythms were observed. The results cast doubt on 
the common belief that during hunger there are pangs 
associated with large, slow contractions of the stom- 
ach.—S. M. Amatora. 

9440. Gotsev, T., Ivanov, A. Dobreva, N., & 
Kalitsin, D.  Fiziologicheskie i biokhimicheskie 
izmeneniia v krovi studentov vo vremia sdachi 
$ksamenov. [Physiological and biochemical changes 
in the blood of students during examinations.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 561-565.—During tests exam- 
inees exhibit increased pulse-rate, heightened blood 
pressure, increase in number of erythrocytes and 
hemoglobin, elevation of sugar and decrease of chlo- 
rides in the blood, all of which lends support to the 
“principle of nervism." In other words the “exam- 
inational state" is reflected in the whole nervous sys- 
tem and then in the organism as a whole—I. D. 
London. 

9441. Hebb, D. О. Psycho-physiologie du com- 
Portement. [Psychophysiology of behavior.] Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaries de France, 1958. — 
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9442. Madlafausek, J. (Ustav pro choroby obéhu 
krevního, Prague) Orientační reakce јако úvodní 
složka ochranného adaptovniho vybavení orga- 
nismu. [The orientation reaction as an introductory 
component of the protective and adaptive equipment 
of the organism.] Ceskoslovenska Psychol., 1957, 1, 
39-44.—Haemodynamic changes during the orienta- 
tion reaction of dogs. This reaction is conceived as 
a structural part of the protective and adaptive equip- 
ment of the organism and is functionally introduced 
as its opening phase. Russian and English sum- 
штагіеѕ.—/. Břicháček. 


9443. Murray, Edward J., Williams, Harold L., 
& Lubin, Ardie. Body temperature and psycho- 
logical ratings during sleep deprivation. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1958, 56, 271-273.—"Body temperature 
showed a persisting diurnal variation but also showed 
an over-all decrease with hours of sleep deprivation. 
Self-ratings of sleepiness and fatigue, and sleepiness 
ratings by fellow Ss and observers, were positively 
correlated with increasing hours of sleep loss. The 
four ratings and body temperature were inversely 
correlated even when hours of sleep deprivation were 
partialed out. The Ss tended to rate themselves as 
less sleepy than the observers did."—J. Arbit. 


9444. Overall, John E, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Narrowing of attention in rhesus monkeys as a 
chronic effect of sublethal radiation. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 58-27. 6 p.—The Ss in 
this experiment were Macaca mulatta (rhesus) mon- 
keys. 3 groups—low dose irradiated, high dose ir- 
radiated, and control nonirradiated—were trained on 
a simple black-white discrimination. Interspersed 
among the 42 training trials each day were 8 test 
trials in which 2 black (positive) stimuli were pre- 
sented. To a significant degree, control and low dose 
irradiated Ss evidenced a relative increase in the 
tendency to choose the test stimulus occupying the 
position most recently occupied by the positive train- 
ing stimulus. High dose irradiated Ss showed no 
preference for the position associated with reward on 
the most recent training trial, The results are inter- 
preted to indicate a wider scope of attention in control 
and low dose irradiated Ss. These Ss attended to 
cues of position while they were learning the black- 
white discrimination, but high dose irradiated Ss indi- 
cated no such attention to the irrelevant cues of posi- 
tion. 17 references. 


9445. Penaloza, Dante.  Electrocardiographic 
changes observed during the first month of res- 
idence at high altitude. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1958, No. 58-90. 8 p.—Electrocardiographic 
observations were made of Ss taken from sea level to 
high altitude where they remained 16-30 days. ‘The 


- first changes were observed a few hours after arrival 


at altitude and the modifications were evident some 
days later. The changes disappeared 1-2 weeks after 
the Ss returned to sea level. The following changes 
were observed: variations of the AP vector which are 
probably related to wandering pacemaker in the sinus 
node; changes of the QRS complex which are ex- 
plained by variations in the cardiac position; and 
modifications of the ventricular recovery process, 
which are probably related to subacute overloading 
of the right ventricle and right ventricular ischemia, 
as a consequence of the modifications of the pulmo- 
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nary circulation in an environment of hypoxic hy- 
poxia. 16 references —L. Diller. 

9446. Popek, K., Vagner, B., & Dostal, J. (Brno, 
Czechoslovakia) Untersuchung der Beziehung 
beider Signalsysteme des Menschen mittels der 
Suggestions unter Benutzung der Amplitudedinder- 
ungen der Herzkontraktionen als Indikator. [In- 
vestigation of the relationship between both signal 
systems in man as indicated by amplitude changes of 
cardiac contractions under suggestion.] Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 221-230.— 
The changes in cardiac amplitude during a suggested 
400-yard dash were recorded in 22 young adults. This 
method revealed the presence and intensity of sug- 
gestibility. Pulse rate and heart size which change 
in the same direction during actual races, responded 
independently and at times paradoxically under sug- 
gestion. The method failed to reveal the relationship 
of the 2 signal systems, Russian summary. 20 refer- 
ences.—C. T. Bever. 

9447. Riopelle, A. J., Hines, Marion, & Law- 
rence, Merle. (USA Medical Research Laboratory, 
Fort Knox, Ky.) The effects of intense vibration. 
USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 358. iv, 57 p— 
7 rhesus monkeys participated in a vibration experi- 
ment. The animals were placed in vibration chairs 
and were submitted to 5 types of problems. The con- 
clusions given by the authors were that the primary 
effects of vibration are physiological and anatomical 
in nature, Behavioral decrements are secondary 
and probably a consequent of these changes.—R, V. 
Hamilton, 

9448. Schlessinger, Bernard S. Wilson, Fred- 
rick H., & Haven, Carrie B. Influence of exercise 
and diet on the blood lipids of a military popula- 
tion. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 59-6, 
6 PUn samples were obtained from a group of 
199 basic trainees at the beginning, midpoint, and 
termination of the 8-week training period. During 
this period, the Ss were placed on a regimen of exten. 
sive physical exercise and a diet high in fat content. 
Analysis of the blood lipids showed that the concen- 
trations of cholesterol, lipid phosphorus, and Se’ 20- 
400 lipoproteins increased, and the levels of S: 0-12, 
5°° 12-20, and 1.2 lipoproteins as well as the athero- 
genic index decreased. The results indicated a ben- 
eficial effect of the physical exercise regimen. 17 
references.—L. Diller, 

9449. Sergeeva, К. V. К voprosu o funktsii 
pishchego tsentra. [On the function of the alimen- 
tary center.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 534-540.— 
Excitability of the alimentary center in dogs was 
found to be unaltered when meat was introduced into 
the stomach or when the latter was distended by a 
balloon. No alterations of the center's excitability 
were noted following intravenous administration of 
40% glucose solution. When a dog was fed artificially 
via cannula for 2 months, total extinction of condi- 
tioned alimentary responses occurred which, however, 
underwent restitution soon after natural feeding was 
resumed.—/. D. London. 

9450. Shapiro, Alvin P., & Melhado, Julian. Ob- 
servations on blood pressure and other physiologic 
and biochemical mechanisms in rats with be- 
havioral disturbances. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 
303-313.—Experimental animals were exposed to 
"different types of conditioning procedures (sound-, 
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light-, electric shock), which were designed to е 
chronic anxiety, and the effects of blood pressure 
heart weight were studied. Gastric and thyroid fi 
tion, and changes in adrenal size were noted." Tj 
stressful conditions were used for 12 weeks in 0 
study and for 16 days in a second. “Chronic org: 
disease did not develop in the animals in any of 
studies, Existing hypertensive vascular disease, hi 
ever, was found to be aggravated." The authors s 
gest that Cannon's "emergency response" and/or 
general adaptation syndrome (Selye) “may not соп 
stitute adequate etiologic hypotheses for chronic psy. 
chosomatic disease and indicate the need for gre; 
empiricism in psychophysiological research." Т 
and other findings are discussed with reference 

recent studies reporting the effects of stress upo 
organ systems. 48 references.—L. A. Pennington 

9451. Van Stone, J. M. (Princeton U.) Regen: 
eration of the anuran hind limb following amputa- 
tion at the pelvic level. J. exp. Zool., 1957, 134, 
327-338.—Amputation of the hind limbs of ran 
sylvatica at the levels of the thigh, shank, and ankl 
during various stages of development indicates à de- 
creasing regenative capacity in a proximo-distal direc- 
tion. Pelvic amputation, i.e., removal of the hind 
limbs at their attachment to the body wall, results in 
the development of well-formed regenerating limbs - 
even though regeneration would not occur in such 
limbs at the level of the thigh or in some cases the 
shank. A gradual decline and eventual loss of re- 
genative capacities at the pelvic level is noted. The 
findings are interpreted as making it necessary to 
modify previous conclusions concerning a proximo- 
distal gradient of the loss in regenerative potential.— 
R. T. Davis. 

9452. Wegner, Norma, & Zeaman, David. 
Strength of cardiac conditioned responses with 
varying unconditioned stimulus durations. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1958, 65, 238-241.—"No relationship has 
been found in human Ss between conditioned heart 
rate response magnitude and a wide range of shock 


noxious stimulus. 
tion is either incorrect or not testable under the con- 
ditions provided."—C, К. Bishop. 

9453. Woellner, 
Reflex ocular tors 
Aviat. Med. proj, 
Sub, 1, No. 47, 
torsion was deter: 
junctival sutures, 
for 15° 


force on the human centrifuge was 2.9° for 3 
for 43°, and 84° for 66°. Tf these results are an- 
alyzed in terms of lateral force acting on the y 
the torsion is found to be proportional to lateral fo 

rather than to the angle. This is in accord with th 
быс, theory of otolith organ function. 19 ref- 
erences, j 


(See also Abstracts 9238, 9483, 10163, 10359, 10764) 
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Nervous System 

9454. Andy, Orlando J., Chinn, Ralph McC., 
Allen, Marshall B., Јг., & Shawver, Ernest Е., Jr. 
Influence of mesencephalic and diencephalic stim- 
ulation on limbic system seizures. Neurology, 
1958, 8, 939-952.—A behavioral and electroencephalo- 
graphic study in the cat. The effects of electrical 
stimulation of the brain stem activating and recruiting: 
systems on electrically induced limbic system seizures 
were investigated in 44 cats. “Brain stem stimulation 
was correlated with behavioral and e.e.g. changes, and 
its influence on seizure production, propagation, dura- 
tion, and variability, was evaluated." Brain stem 
stimulation only changed the duration and variability 
of the seizure discharge. Stimulation of mesen- 
cephalon and hypothalumus reduced seizure duration 
and variability. Thalamic stimulation produced op- 
posite result. Duration and variability of seizures 
was independent of the behavioral and EEG changes, 
which are usually associated with activation.—R. G. 
Gunter. 

9455. Babadzhania, M. G., Kostina, E. L, & 
Pushkin, V. N. Nekotorye voprosy fiziologii i 
psikhologii truda poezdnogo dispetchera. [Some 
problems in the physiology and psychology of the 
work of the train dispatcher.] Vop, Psikhol., 1958, 
4(2), 68-74.—Certain changes in physiological func- 
tions, occasioned by train dispatching work, take place 
after working hours: modification of electrical activity 
of the cerebral cortex, increase of motor latency, and 
increase of auditory sensitivity. These changes ap- 
pear to be the result of "intense mental activity, char- 
acteristic of train traffic control.”—J. D. London. 

„9456. Barthol, Richard P. Individual and sex 
differences in cortical conductivity. J. Pers., 1958, 
26, 365-378,—Measures of both movement-simultane- 
ity threshold of the phi phenomenon and of amount of 
satiation indicated by the kinesthetic figural aftereffect 
were correlated for 40 college students, Significant 
coefficients of +.58 and —.61 were obtained for the 
20 male and 20 female Ss, respectively. Essentially 
similar results were obtained in a replicated study 
done in a different setting. It was suggested that sex 
differences in brain structure account for the dif- 
ferential cortical conductivity. 17 references.—4. 
Rosen, 

9457. Beck, Edward C., Doty, Robert W., & 
Kooi, Kenneth A, Electrocortical reactions asso- 
ciated with conditioned flexion reflexes. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 279-289.—The EEGs of 
cats under bulbocapnine with permanently implanted 
cortical electrodes were recorded continuously during 
the formation of flexion CRs, The EEG arousal 
Teaction, which was first adapted to the CS (tone), 
was demonstrated in all cases to attain “а high level 
of consistency" before the first respiratory or flexion 
CRs appeared, to accompany the CRs almost invar- 
iably, and to survive for some time after the somatic 
CRs were fully extinguished—R. J. Ellingson. 

9458. Bovard, Everett W. The effects of early 
handling on viability of the albino rat. Psychol. 
Rev., 1958, 65, 257-271.—Effects stemming from early 
handling on the viability of the rat are mediated by 
а permanent change in the hypothalamic activity, 
especially in the anterior region. Consequently, there 
1$ increased growth hormone output and decreased 
activity of the pituitary-adrenal cortex and sympa- 
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thetic-adrenal medulla systems under normal and 
stress conditions. Early handling changes and amyg- 
daloid activity which in turn affects the hypothalamic 
balance. Suggested experiments are offered, 72 ref- 
erences.—C. К, Bishop. 

9459. Brown, W. Lynn, & McDowell, A. A. 
Visual acuity performance of normal and chronic 
irradiated monkeys. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1958, No. 58-149. 4 p.—6 normal, 10 low-dose 
irradiated (77-154 rep), 9 intermediate-dose irradi- 
ated (308 rep), and 4 high-dose irradiated rhesus 
monkeys (616 rep) were tested for 2 successive days 
on each of 8 visual acuity problems requiring the 8 
to choose between circles and circles with breaks. 
The visual acuity deficit noted during the first year 
after exposure in the high-dose irradiated monkeys 
was still manifested 3 years after exposure, The in- 
termediate-dose group, which had shown no visual 
acuity deficit during the first year after exposure, 
manifested such a deficit 3 years after exposure, An 
interpretation of the results in terms of a basic deficit 
in learning ability for the monkeys of these 2 groups 
is contraindicated by their superiority over normal 
and low-dose irradiated monkeys on the initial and 
easiest problem.—L. Diller. 

9460. Budylin, V. G, & Levshunova, N. A. 
Sostoianie vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti posle éks- 

erimental’noi travmy sedalischchnogo nerva. 

The state of higher nervous activity after experi- 
mental injury of the sciatic nerve.] Fiziol. Zh, 
SSSR, 1958, 44, 513-518.—The effects of protracted 
stimulation of the sciatic nerve through chemical or 
mechanical injury upon conditioned alimentary re- 
flexes were studied in 3 dogs over a period of 2 years. 
Traumatization of the sciatic nerve was followed 
by inhibition of positive conditioned alimentary re- 
sponses for 2-12 days. On restoration of the condi- 
tioned reflexes, higher nervous activity was subject 
to alternating periods of deterioration and improve- 
ment. It is concluded that "this pattern of disturbed 
cortical activity is due to the establishment of a 
focus of external inhibition in the initial period fol- 
lowing injury to the sciatic nerve; during the second 
period, this focus persists as a traumatically induced 
dominant center."—/. D. London. 

9461. Dement, William. (U. Chicago) The oc- 
currence of low voltage, fast, electroencephalo- 
gram patterns during behavioral sleep in the cat. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 291-296.—EEG 
and behavior of 12 cats were observed during normal 
sleep. All showed many periods of low voltage fast 
(activated) EEG although behaviorally asleep. These 
periods alternated with periods of slow waves and 
spindles in the EEG. The former EEG phase was 
accompanied by many twitching movements of the 
limbs, vibriassae, and ears; the latter was associated 
with complete stillness.—A. J. Ellingson, 

9462. Derbyshire, A. J., & Ravitz, L. J. (Harper 
Hosp. Detroit, Mich.) An adjuvant to electro- 
encephalographic analyses. Neuropsychiatry, 1958, 
4, 189-192.—A descriptive classification is presented 
together with a chart for ready reference, —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

9463. Drever, James. Observations sur la rela- 
tion entre l'electroencéphalogramme et les images 
visuelles. [Observations on the relationship between 
the electroencephalogram and visual images.] Rev. 
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Psychol. appl., 1958, 8, 121-128—A review of the 
literature, including 2 experiments performed by the 
author, leads to the conclusion that it is now im- 
possible to hold any generalization affirming a rela- 
tionship between the alpha rhythm on the EEG and 
visual imagery. An intensive study of types of Ss 
may offer an escape from present difficulties —W. W. 
Wattenberg. 


9464, Dunlop, C. W. (U. Melbourne) Viscero- 
sensory and somato-sensory representation in the 
rhinencephalon. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 
197-304.— V iscero-sensory and somato-sensory repre- 
sentation in the hippocampus of the marsupial pha- 
langer is shown. Stimulation of the stomach modi- 
fies the activity of hippocampus with electrical stimuli 
being most effective. Somato-sensory representation 
in amygdala is demonstrated with no evident viscero- 
sensory effects.—4. J. Ellingson. 


9465. Frolov, V. M. Izmeneniia sekretornoi 
deiatel’nosti zheludka sobak pri vyrabotke uslo- 
vynkh.refleksov. [Modifications in the secretory 
activity of the stomach in dogs in the course of de- 
veloping conditioned reflexes.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1956, 42, 546-552.— The changes in the functional 
state of the brain during alimentary conditioning dis- 
turb the secretory activity of the gastric glands and 
are reflected in modification of the latent period of 
gastric secretion, ifs quantity, acidity, digestive 
power, and type. The character of the modifications 
observed depends on the typological properties of the 
nervous systems of the experimental animals, In de- 
veloping a positive conditioned alimentary reflex gas- 
trie secretory activity diminishes in dogs with strong, 
more equilibrated, and weak types of nervous systems. 
In dogs with impulsive type of nervous system it in- 
creases. In developing and reinforcing differentiated 
inhibition, gastric secretory activity normalizes in 
dogs with strong type of nervous system but remains 
diminished in dogs with weak type of nervous sys- 
tem, All the observed changes pertain for the most 
bs. to the first complex secretory phase.—/. D. Lon- 

оп, 

9466. Frost, Laurence L., & Wood, Charles D. 
Investigation of the primate amygdala: Move- 
ments of the face and jaws. Neurology, 1958, 8, 
543-546.—Previous studies suggested that the an- 
terior commissure may be the pathway between the 
temporal lobes and perhaps between the amygdaloyd 
complexes, and, if it were, might be significant in the 
spread of epileptic seizures with focal origin in tem- 
poral lobes. Thus, "a single focus in one temporal 
lobe, may be responsible for the bilateral appearance 
of abnormal electrical cerebral activity." Using 12 
monkeys, pentobarbital anesthesia and stereataxically 
placed electrodes, directed towards amygdaloyd com- 
plexes and anterior commissure, "the experiments 
have demonstrated that eleptiform discharges may 
arise in the amygdaloyd complexes of one temporal 
lobe and spread to the amygdaloyd area of the other 
temporal lobe by way of the anterior commissure, and 
that such spread can be prevented by interrupting the 
anterior commissure."—/A. G., Gunter. 

9467. Grashchenkov, N. I., Feigenberg, I. M, & 
Fishman, M. N. K voprosu o vzaimodeistvii 
analizatorov. [On the interaction of the analyzers.] 
Fiziol Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 449-455.—Associated with 
various disturbances of brain activity are to be found 
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disturbances in the interaction of the olfactory 
visual analyzers with correlation demonstrated 
tween types of interactional disturbance and va) 
features of the clinical picture. Study of the 
action of the analyzers, therefore, can serve 
objective test of observed “dynamic states of 
central nervous system in the course of illness ar 
under the action of various methods of treatment, 
The simplicity of the method recommends its use “ 
physiological research on healthy people and for [pur 
poses of] vocational selection.”—J. D. London. 

9468. Kimura, Douglas. Effects of selective hi 
pocampal damage on avoidance behaviour in 1 
rat. Canad J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 213-218.—To 
for localization of hippocampal functions, small, 
laterally symmetrical, electrolytic lesions were m 
in either the posterior or anterior part of the doi 
hippocampus of the rat. Only the posterior lesi 
interfered with the acquisition and retention of a o 
trial avoidance response.—R. S. Davidon. 


9469. King, Frederick A., & Meyer, Patricia 
(Ohio State U., Coll. of Medicine) Effects 
amygdaloid lesions upon septal hyperemotiona 
in the rat. Science, 1958, 128, 655-656.—“The pri 
ent investigation was designed to obtain further. 
formation concerning the relative roles of the septal 
and amygdaloid regions of the brain in affective 
havior by combining, in the same animal, lesi 
which produce opposite behavioral extremes." 
behavior of 30 male hooded rats of the Lashley str: 


lytically with a unipolar electrode inserted via 
sterotaxis instrument; brain damage was evaluated 
histologically. “The results of this study suggest 

the septal region and amygdaloid nuclei may p 
reciprocal roles in the control of affective behavi 
It appears possible that impulses from the septal a 
amygdaloid regions are directed toward some integ! 
tive level of the brain, probably the hypothalami 
- +. It appears that in the rat, the septal area may 
normally act to ‘dampen’ the hypothalamic activil 
associated with emotional states while the amygd: 
may facilitate this diencephalic center.”—S. J. Lach 
man, 
9470. Kishimoto, Suehiko, Nakanishi, Sigemi, 
Tanaka, Tokiko. (Osaka U.) Mouse ni oke 
jiritsu shinkei kino shigeki кока ga kodo ni 
bosu eikyo ni tsuite: IV. Ad. oyobi ach. to 
bunpi kind tono kanren. [On the stimulus eff 
of the autonomic nervous system upon the той 
uter: IV. On me relation between ad., E a 
internal secretion.) Annu. anim. Psychol, Tok 
1957, 7, 19-28.—The writers EA to intro 
Cannon’s concept of homeostasis and Selye's stressor 
into behavior formation. Activity rate in a revolvi 
ing wheel was counted after hypodermic injections’ 
рговепіп, an adrenalin secretion accelerator, 

estoradin, an acetylcholin producer, Results were 
follows: progenin at first accelerated then deceler 
the behavior, estoradin showed an opposite 
these drugs affected more slowly than direct stim 
tors; internal secretion plays an important rol 
behavior. English summary. 32 references- 
Ohwaki. 
9471. Lat, J. (Laboratoř fysiologie а path 
logie premény latek, CSAV, Prague) Probl 
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studia vyšší nervové činnosti volně se pohybu- 
jicich zvířat a význam t. zv. spontánních reakcí. 
[The problematics of the study of higher nervous ac- 
tivity of freely moving animals and the research of 
the so-called spontaneous reactions.] Ceskos'ovensko 
Psychol., 1957, 1, 25-38.—Study of the occurrence of 
spontaneous reactions enables one to surmount the 
divergence between the results of Pavlov's classical 
method and the new results gained by work with 
freely moving animals. The indicators, deduced from 
the occurrence of spontaneous reactions, determine the 
power of excitation and inhibition. The process of 
excitation is also under certain conditions defined by 
the intensity of the orientation reaction. Russian and 
English summaries.—7. Břicháček. 


9472. Liberman, E. A. O vozmozhnykh putiakh 
obnaruzheniia élektronnoi provodimosti v ele- 
mentakh nervnoi sistemy. [On possible ways of 
displaying electronic conductivity in elements of the 
nervous system.] Biofizika, 1958, 3, 743-745.—A 
neuronal model, based on semiconductors, is presented 
and discussed. In real neurones semiconductor ele- 
ments may be fashioned out of protein molecules 
which under certain conditions possess the property 
of electronic conductivity.—/. D. London. 


9473. Luriia, A. В. (Еа) Problemy vysshei 
пегупої deiatel’nosti normal'nogo i anomal'nogo 
rebénka. [Problems of higher nervous activity in 
the normal and abnormal child.] Moscow, Russia: 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1956. 420 p.—The book 
consists, in the main, of articles reporting on studies 
on the "interaction of the 2 Pavlovian signal systems 
in the process of performing under experimental con- 
ditions simple voluntary motor acts." Normal and 
abnormal children from various age groups comprise 
the Ss for these studies, There are also EEG stud- 
ies of oligophrenia and an extended clinical analysis 
of various cases of mental backwardness in children. 
—I. D. London. 


9474. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Visual acuity performance of normal and chronic 
focal-head irradiated monkeys. USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Rep. 1958, No. 59-5. 4 p.—Monkeys were 
tested on each of 8 visual acuity problems presented 
in order of increasing difficulty. The results of the 
study reflected differences between chronic focal-head 
irradiated monkeys and normal monkeys with respect 
to performance on these problems. Most efficient 
performance was shown by the control animals, inter- 
mediate efficiency of performance by the animals with 
Previous focal-head irradiation of the posterior as- 
Sociation areas and least proficient performance by 
the animals with previous focal-head irradiation of 
the frontal association areas.—L. Diller. 


9475. McGuire, Frederick L. (USN Hosp., San 
Diego, Calif.) A comparison of two kinds of 
licker phenomena as indicators of CNS involve- 
ment. J. nero, ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 540-546,—A 
Series of 42 men, equally divided between those with 
Some type of central nervous system involvement and 
a healthy control group, were studied to explore the 
Possibility that new contributions might be made by 
the use of flicker based on alternate flashes of light 
of different brightness. With the brightnesses em- 
ped, no such contributions were made.—N. H. 

onko, 
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9476. McLean, Paul D. (Yale U. School of Medi- 
cine) The limbic system with respect to self- 
preservation and the preservation of the species. 
J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1958, 127, 1-11.—Evidence is 
cited in support of a theory which states that the 
frontotemporal portion of the limbic system is con- 
cerned with mechanisms essential to self-preservation 
while that portion of the same system involving parts 
of the septum, hippocampus, and clingulate gyrus is 
concerned with expressive and feeling states condu- 
cive to the preservation of the species. Implications 
of these findings are also discussed. 34 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


9477. Makarov, P. О. Mikrointerval'nyf analiz 
individual’nykh razlichif ууѕѕһеї пегупої deiatel'- 
nosti cheloveka. [Micro-interval analysis of individ- 
ual differences in man's higher nervous activity.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4, 77-86.—The application of 
micro-interval time analysis to the study of individual 
and typological differences in the higher nervous ac- 
tivity of Ss of different ages is described. The ex- 
citability of the visual analyzer, with respect to vari- 
ous stimuli, was measured "within three zones of the 
Hoorveg-Weiss strength-duration curve.” The zones 
are: “(1) useful time zone, (2) minimum energy 
zone, (3) brief stimuli zone.” It is concluded that 
micro-interval analysis of different features of man’s 
higher nervous activity can be achieved with suf- 
ficient accuracy.—I. D. London. 


9478. Malhotra, M. K. Figural after-effects: 
An examination of Kóhler's theory. Acta psychol, 
1958, 14, 161-199.—K óhler's explanation of a cor- 
tical basis for figural aftereffects is inadequate. Pres- 
ent experiments reveal an origin in noncortical physi- 
ological processes, prolonged by the psychological 
tendency to continue an activity when nothing has 
intervened to change it.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

9479, Malkov, N. E. Opyt éksperimental-nogo 
issledovanii “psikhicheskogo tempa” kak poka- 
zatelia funktsional’nogo sostoianiia kory golo- 
vnogo mozga. [An experimental study of “mental 
tempo” as an index of the functional state of the cor- 
tex of the brain.] Гор, Psikhol., 1958, 4(1), 97-106. 
—School work, especially exercises to form sensory- 
motor habits, raise the tempo of “customary motions" 
(push-button pressing) by “heightening the general 
excitability of the pupils tested.” It is concluded 
that such analysis of "mental tempo” can be used as 
an “index of the functional state of the cortex of the 
brain.”—I, D. London. 

9480. Mogendovich, M. R. O fiziologicheskikh 
osnovakh oshchushchenit, [On the joo 
bases of sensations] Wop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 3-7. 
—Conditioned reflex studies, while revealin the 
physiological mechanisms behind association, do not 
lead directly to an understanding of the physiological 
nature of sensations, conceptions, and other mental 
functions. The belief that sensations are due solely 
to cortical activity is exaggerated, since subcortical 
regions make their contributions to their generation. 
A distinction between unconditioned and conditioned 
responses cannot be made on the basis of their con- 
scious realization. Many unconditioned responses are 
consciously realized, while “not every conditioned 
reflex or connection-forming activity of the brain is 
conscious.” Therefore, one must hold that the con- 
cept of reception is broader than that of sensation, 
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However, consciousness is not to be viewed as epi- 
phenomenal, nor should psychology find itself sup- 
planted by physiology of higher nervous activity.— 
I. D. London. 

9481. Mundy-Castle, A.C. An appraisal of elec- 
troencephalography in relation to psychology. J. 
Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1958, Suppl. 
No. 2. 43 p.—This is a review and appraisal of the 
relationships between EEG and psychology including : 
the alpha rhythm and behavioral variables, affective 
lability, neurophysiology, and psychological implica- 
tions arising from neurophysiological findings. Tt is 
suggested that the EEG is "of increasing importance 
in relation to psychology." 444 references.—J. L. 
Walker. 

9482. Nakano, Toyomichi. Experimental study 
on intraspinal conduction of convulsion in cats. 
Folia psychiat. neur, Jap., 1958, Suppl. No. 5, 41.— 
Abstract. 

9483. Nasledov, С. A., & Filippova, V. N. О 
narushenii koordinatsii dvigatel’nykh tsentrov 
cheloveka pri immobilizatsii konechnosti. [On the 
disturbance of coordination between motor centers in 
man with immobilization of the limb.] Fiziol, Zh. 
SSSR, 1958, 44, 526-533.—Action potentials from 
flexors and extensors of both lower limbs were re- 
corded simultaneously in normal human Ss and in 
patients with a lower limb immobilized in a plaster 
cast for fracture of the leg. Voltage-time curves of 
direct stimulation, as described by D. N. Nasonov 
and D, L, Rozental’ in a previous article, were also 
obtained for the same muscles. Immobilization of a 
lower limb in a plaster cast, especially of the right 
limb, was found to impair coordination between motor 
centers as a result of loss of reciprocal inhibition. 
After a very long period of immobilization action 
potentials were absent in all of the muscles except 
those under voluntary strain, "showing that patho- 
logic inhibition of their centers had set in." Since 
no appreciable change took place in the voltage-time 
curve of direct muscle stimulation, the alterations re- 
vealed by electromyograms may be attributed to proc- 
esses involving nervous centers.—/. D. London. 

9484. Raspopov, P. P. O fazovykh sostoianii- 
akh vozbudimosti mozgovoi kory v sviazi s neko- 
torymi individual'no-psikhologicheskimi osoben- 
nostiami uchashchikhsia. [On the phasic states of 
excitability of the cortex of the brain in connection 
with several individual-psychological features of 
pupils.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 23-37.—In a 
study of 120 pupil biographies and on the basis of 
long-term observations it was found that "every in- 
hibitory and excitatory phase is characterized by a 
particular psychological complex." "As a result of 
certain educational influences, some temporary states 
of the mind, brought about by phasic changes in 
cortical excitability, can be fixed and transformed 
into relatively stable psychological patterns typical 
for the particular individual."—7. D. London. 

9485. Showers, Mary Jane C., & Crosby, Eliza- 
beth C. Somatic and visceral responses fn the 
cingulate gyrus. Neurology, 1958, 8, 561-565.— 
Stimulation and lesions of parts of cingulate region 
in 15 Macaca mulatta revealed a pattern of somatic 
movements in the anterior portion of the cingulate 
gyrus, which "repeated itself in the posterior portion 
of this gyrus. In this pattern of movements, char- 
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acteristic of emotional expression . . . were pri 
upon stimulation of all points on the gyrus.” Inc: 
ing the strength of stimulation produced convul: 
movements. Autonomic phenomena resulted 
from stimulation and from destruction of the rosi 
and the caudal parts of the cingulate gyrus, 21 
erences.—R. G. Gunter. 

9486. Snider, Ray S. The cerebellum. Sc 
Amer., 1958, 199(2), 84-90.— Traces the history 
theories regarding the role of the cerebellum, repo: 
present notions of its anatomy and localization 
function, and various experimental findings. ^, 
while the cerebellum itself directs no body functio 
it operates as monitor and coordinator of the br; 
other centers and as mediator between them and 
body."—I. S. Wolf. 


ammonia, glutamine no henka. [Changes of а! 
monia and glutamine content in the rat brain 
electric shock of various duration.] Annu. ai 
Psychol, Tokyo, 1957, 7, 11-18.—Chemical c 
ponents as a basis of brain functions were stu 
Organic state was fixed by putting the rat in liqui 
air immediately after the application of shock, A 
5 second shock increased the amount of ammo 
Shocks up to 120 seconds long had no effect 
glutamine, but 30-minute shocks increased its amo 
Shocks given within 120 minutes after the prece 
one showed no effect on ammonia. This ineffec 

period was shortened to 60 minutes by conditionin, 
rat to light discrimination. English summary. 

Ohwaki. 


protocols, 
lovian lines. 


9489. Windle, W. F., Smart, J. O., & Beers, J 
J. Residual function after subtotal spinal с 
transection in adult cats. Neurology, 1958, 8, 5 
521.—“Subtotal transection of the lower thoraci 
spinal cord . . . was followed by retention of so 
motor function when 1 to 10% of both ventral funicul 
remained intact. Tonus and posture were better 
in control animals with total transections. 
nated locomotor 


Gunter, 


(See also Abstracts 9587, 9708, 9731, 9770, 
9896, 10682) 
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2490. Anderson, C. C. (U. Alberta) Е 


evidence on cognitive function fluctuation. 
berta J. educ, R. 
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in the time interval between testing, there are at 
least 2 possible (though not mutually exclusive) ex- 
planations, The function tested may vary from day to 
day or there may be a practice effect. An experi- 
ment utilizing factor analysis is designed to eliminate 
the effects of practice so that any decline in correla- 
tions might plausibly be attributed to the influence of 
function fluctuation. Results show no significant evi- 
dence of function fluctuation. Previous research is 
reviewed. 19 references.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

9491. Bahrick, Harry P. & Shelly, Carolyn. 
Time sharing as an index of automatization. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 288-293.—"'Concurrent per- 
formance of a visual and an auditory serial reaction 
task was measured at three stages of practice of the 
visual task, and for four versions of the visual task 
differing in degree of redundancy of the stimulus 
sequence. . . . It was found that the interference 
effects due to time sharing of the two tasks varied 
inversely with the degree of redundancy of the visual 
task"  Conclude that redundancy permits a change 
from exteroceptive to proprioceptive control of re- 
sponses and is a useful index of automatization.— 
J. Arbit. 

9492. Ball, Joe M. The relationship between the 
ability to speak effectively and the primary mental 
abilities, verbal comprehension and general rea- 
soning. Speech Monogr., 1958, 25, 285-290.—221 
undergraduate students took the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Aptitude Survey and had their speaking effectiveness 
judged by classmates to ascertain the relationship be- 
tween speaking ability and 2 of the primary mental 
abilities. A small, but significant relationship was 
obtained. It was “too slight to allow for accurate 
predictive data. . . . The results of this study, when 
compared with results obtained in previous investiga- 
tions of the relationship between speaking ability and 
general intelligence, indicate a large measure of 
agreement in that low, positive correlations were the 
trend."—D. Lebo. 

9493. Barch, Abram M. (Michigan State U.) 
Judgments of speed on the open highway. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1958, 42, 362-366.—''Male adult drivers, 
While decelerating on the open highway, were re- 
quired to make judgments about the speed of the 
passenger саг... varying amounts of exposure to a 
constant speed of 35 or 50 mph." Speed judgments 
were found to be reliable, but independent of influ- 
ence from varying amounts of exposure on these speed 
judgments (speed adaptation). Suggestions are made 
as to why the procedure might have obscured the pres- 
ence of adaptation effects.—M. York. 

9494. Becker, Egon.  Mengenvergleich und 
Übung. [Comparison of quantities and practice ef- 
lect] Psychol. Arbeit., 1957, No. 2. 63 p—Experi- 
ments concerning the quantitative range of visual 
comparisons of tachistoscopically projected designs 

groups of dots), successively exposed at 0.5 sec. 

esults are analyzed with view on errors in time, 
movement, perception of numerousness, practice effect, 
and estimation, Preliminary explorations of the pos- 
sibility in the tactile, motor, and acoustic areas for 
purposes of comparison and practice effect. 2-page 
bibliography. —7. Wagner. 
‚ 9495. Beliaeva, L. I. О sootnoshenii semantiki 
1 ritma v protsesse chteniia stikhov. [On the in- 
terrelation o£ meaning and rhythm in the process of 
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reading verses.] Vop, Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 70-84.— 
This study reports on differences in the perception of 
verse rhythm and their influence on the process of 
understanding verse. 4 groups of Ss were distin- 
guished, characterized by various levels of familiarity 
with verse rhythm. At only one of these levels is the 
perception of verse complete. This level is marked 
by "inner unity and interpenetration of meaning and 
rhythm." In case of an inadequate familiarity with 
the rhythm whose close connection with meaning is 
a typical feature of poetry, there may arise an an- 
tagonism between the perception of the meaning and 
the perception of rhythm. Since the perception of 
rhythm differs from one individual to another it is 
necessary to use various methods for instruction in 
the reading of verse.—I. D. London. 


9496. Benjamin, F. B. (U. Pennsylvania) Ef- 
fect of aspirin on suprathreshold pain in man. 
Science, 1958, 128, 303-304.— "The 16 subjects were 
males 21 to 44 years of age." Pain was produced by 
4 procedures each of which is briefly described, A 
table of results indicating the effect of aspirin and a 
placebo on 4 types of suprathreshold pain is pre- 
sented. “The difference between aspirin and placebo 
becomes more pronounced with the greater ability of 
the subject to evaluate pain objectively.” The re- 
ported “experiments indicate that the analgesic effects 
of aspirin can be demonstrated in the laboratory.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 

9497. Berlin, Louis; Goodell, Helen, & Wolff, 
Harold G. Studies on pain. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1958, 80, 533-543.— Thermal stimulation in 
relation to extinction of pain sensations was studied 
in normal control, brain-stem lesion, peripheral nerve 
lesion, and cortical damaged Ss. In the first 3 groups 
extinction occurred unpredictably. In the 19 Ss with 
cerebral damage extinction was associated with an 
elevated pain threshold. “Тһе readiness with which 
extinction of pain could be demonstrated was closely 
related to the readiness with which, by concurrent 
stimulation, superficial pain threshold could be ele- 
vated. The thesis is suggested that the phenomenon 
of extinction of pain is a manifestation of impair- 
ment of central integration of sensation resulting 
from an increased central inhibition induced by a 
dominant stimulus." 17 references.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

9498. Bishop, George H., Landau, William M., 
& Jones, Margaret Hubbard. (Washington U. 
School of Medicine) Evidence for a double pe- 
ripheral pathway for pain. Science, 1958, 128, 712- 
714.—Since Jones in an earlier paper (see 31: 2081) 
"apparently misinterpreted our results [see 28: 2031 
and also failed to note the significance of the tech- 
nique we employed, we take this occasion to amend 
her report." A number of investigations are cited 
and briefly discussed. “In summary, we believe that 
it has been demonstrated that a second long-latency 
pain is obtained after block of short-latency delta fiber 
pain. A similar sensation follows any painful stimu- 
lus in patients with tabes dorsalis who lack pricking 
pain, and the ‘protopathic pain’ in the margin ot 
denervated areas is of the same type. Differential 
blocks in these conditions, along with our own pres- 
sure block experiments, indicate that pain from C- 
fiber stimulation is enhanced by the absence of the 
myelinated delta pathway. We conclude that the 
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failure of ourselves and others consistently to demon- 
strate two pains from one stimulus to the skin sur- 
face is due to the inadequacy of this experimental 
procedure as a differential method." Margaret Hub- 
bard Jones replies that: “Bishop and Landau obfuscate 
the several issues involved. . . . I am still of the 
opinion that the best evidence indicates that double 
pain as a normal sensory phenomenon is an artifact 
of method.”—S. J. Lachman. 


9499, Bryan, Glenn L., Rigney, Joseph W., Van 
Horn, Charles, & Newcomb, Bevery. (U. South- 
ern California) A study of relationships between 
true and relative motion as perceptual tasks in 
two display contexts. U. Sth. Calif. Elect. Per- 
sonnel Res, tech. Rep., 1957, No. 20. iii, 39 p— 
2 variables (angular difference between true courses 
and differences in true speeds) determining relation- 
ships between true and relative motion of 2 ships were 
studied in each of 2 display contexts (relative motion 
presented and direction of true motion to be estimated 
versus true motion presented and direction of relative 
motion to be estimated), Estimates generally were 
least accurate when there was the greatest difference 
between stimulus and response directions.—P. Ash. 


9500. Bugental, Daphne E. & Lehner, George 
Е. Ј. (U. California, Los Angeles) Accuracy of 
self-perception and group-perception as related to 
two leadership roles. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
56, 396-398,—48 members of a coeducational sociol- 
ogy class were rated by their peers as regards "lead- 
ership” and "popularity." The top 7 leaders and 5 
popular members were compared for accuracy of 
perception of group status relationships with the fol- 
oping results: popular members were more accurate 
than leaders in their perception of the popularity of 
others. There was no difference between leaders and 
popular group members in accuracy of perception of 
the leadership status of others. Popular members 
were more accurate than leaders in their perception 
of significant group dimensions. Popular group mem- 
bers did not differ from leaders in accuracy of per- 
ception of self on personality variables.—H. D. Arbit- 
man, 

9501. Cohen, Leonard А. (U. Pittsburgh School 
of Medicine) Analysis of position sense in human 
shoulder. J. Neurophysiol, 1958, 21, 550-562.— 
“Position sense, a specific phenomenon of propriocep- 
tion, was investigated under various conditions in six 
individuals, The experiments measured the amount 
and pattern of errors in positioning the shoulder at 48 
representative point in the frontal field of the shoulder, 
Typical values for overall position sense accuracy 
were obtained from testing 91 subjects. The validity 
of an abbreviated test of overall position sense ac- 
curacy was established.” 34 references.—G. West- 
heimer. 

9502. Cohen, Leonard A. (U. Pittsburgh School 
of Medicine) Contributions of tactile, musculo- 
tendinous and joint mechanisms to position sense 
in human shoulder. J. Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 563— 
568.—'"The contributions of tactile, musculo-tendinous 
and articular receptors to position sense accuracy of 
the shoulder were investigated in humans. . . . It was 
found that the principal contribution is made by ar- 
ticular receptors, although the tactile and musculo- 
tendinous receptors each make a small but significant 
and independent contribution. . . . The significance 
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of this was discussed.” 18 references—G. West- 
heimer. 

9503. Culbert, Sidney S. Facilitation of mirror- 
image word identification by mirror-image per- 
ceptual set. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 344-348,— 
“Three experiments were performed to determine 
whether a reversed or mirror-image field would facili- 
tate the identification of reversed words or the 'ma- - 
nipulation' of reversed letters." Some support was 
found for this facilitation and discussed in terms of 
expectation or set.—J. Arbit. 

9504. Dow, Clyde W. (Michigan State U.) 
Communication as interaction and transaction: 
A behavioral description. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1958, 15, 274-282.— The author focuses attention on 
the listener who sees, hears, touches what is com- 
municated to him. Terms are defined in an effort to 
clarify the role of the individual, his needs, perception, 
etc. in the communication process. This is done by 
the aid of graphic drawings. The outcome of what is 
communicated depends upon listener agreement as to _ 
the nature of the transaction. This concept is ex- 
plained and amplified upon.—F. Elliott. 

9505. Ehrlich, Stéphane. Le mécanisme de la. 

synchronisation sensori-motrice. [Mechanism of 
sensory-motor synchronization.] Ann. psychol., 1958, 
58, 7-23.—Synchronization to a cadence is essentially 
distinguished from synchronization to accelerated, 
retarded, or aperiodic series by its regularity and not 
by the precision of adjustment. Regularity is not 
linked to the presence of stimuli since it is present 
in spontaneous activities in the absence of stimuli. 
The neuromotor mechanism offers an explanation of 
the regularity of repetitive automatisms. The psy- 
chologist cedes to the neurophysiologist in determin- 
ing the localization and functioning of this mecha- 
nism.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 
9506. Feigenberg, I. M. O nekotorykh svoeo- 
braznykh anomaliiakh vospriiatiia. [On some pe- 
culiar abnormalities of perception.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(2), 38-46.—In Ss for whom auditory stimuli 
induce visual imagery, as well as for those in whom 
"visualized thoughts or hallucinations, related simul- 
taneously to various analyzers," are to be observed, 
there is an intensification of interaction between the 
analyzers. Thus, for such Ss stimulation of the ol- 
factory analyzer with thymol increases optic chro- 
naxie by 0.3 to 1.1 microfarads, while for normal 
subjects increase is limited to 0.5 to 0.15 microfarad. 
As far as the physiological mechanism is concerned, 
these abnormalities resemble synesthesia. However, 
it appears that intensification of analyzer interaction 
in these cases takes place at a higher level so that the 
"second signal system is more active than in synes- 
thesias." The formation of visual images in response 
to auditory stimuli or of visualized thoughts is here 
different from eidetism, for in eidetism no intensi- 
fication of analyzer interaction is observed; there 
taking place instead a “pathological inertia in the 
pobere of the corresponding analyzer.”—J. D. Lom- 
оп. 

9507. Feller, Y., McNear, E., & Noelting, б. А 
propos des estimation de la vitesse chez l'enfant 
de cinq ans. [Concerning the estimation of spee 
by five-year olds.] Enfance, 1957, No. 1, 1-8.—А 
report of a study growing out of the controversy be- 
tween Piaget and Fraisse-Vautrey. "The estima- 
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tion of speed by the child of five years depends largely 
on the perceptive context, since it varies considerably 
as a function of changes in manner of presentation.” 
S. S. Marzolf. 

9508. Fraisse, Paul, & Orsini, Francine. Étude 
expérimentale des conduites temporelles. [Ех- 
perimental study of temporal behavior.] Ann. psy- 
chol., 1958, 58, 1-6.—Estimation of duration becomes 
more precise with age. Aims of the present study: 
to examine the genetic evolution of this behavior and 
ultimately to test time estimation among children and 
the mentally ill. Both estimation of duration and 
the processes involved in learning are examined.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

9509. Fujiki, Ryohei; Sadakata, Soichi; Saito, 
Haruya, & Endo, Kiyoaki. Pain and galvanic skin 
reflex. Folia psychiat., neur. Jap., 1958, Suppl. No. 
5, 68,—Abstract. 


9510. Goldberger, Leo, & Holt, Robert R. (New 
York U.) Experimental interference with reality 
contact (perceptual isolation) : Method and group 
results. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 99-112.— 
14 male freshmen Ss volunteered to spend 8 hours 
in a prone position in a semi-soundproofed room, 
audition and vision being mostly patternless and 
steady. Aspects of their performance in auditory 
tests, complex reasoning, and spontaneous verbaliza- 
tions were reported and analyzed. The results are 
compared with those of other studies and a more 
analytical approach than hitherto utilized is proposed 
to account for them.—N. H. Pronko. 


‚9511. Goldiamond, Israel. Indicators of percep- 

tion: I. Subliminal perception, subception, uncon- 
scious perception: An analysis in terms of psy- 
chophysical indicator methodology. Psychol. Bull, 
1958, 55, 373-411.—"A review of the literature per- 
laining to unconscious processes in perception was 
undertaken since preceding reviews had not taken 
into account current developments in psychophysical 
indicator methodology, which, it was felt, might 
clarify issues in this area, especially since they con- 
cern the two types of indicators most widely used. It 
18 concluded that most of the substantive contributions 
of the experiments reviewed cannot be demonstrated 
to be related to perceptual variables, and this is prob- 
ably where their importance lies.” 198 references.— 
W. J. Meyer. 


9512. Honkavaara, Sylvia. Organization proc- 
D. in perception as a measure of intelligence. J. 
Ко, 1958, 46, 3-12—The Vigotsky block test 
has disclosed impairment in abstract thinking schizo- 
Phrenics. In the present experiment a preliminary 
test was made on children, to study possible impair- 
ment in-organization process in perception. Testing 
Н -year-old children, the younger showed poorer рег- 
ormances in grouping of similar objects and in 
ping of figures formed by dots, and backward 
Саге are poorer than bright ones of the same 
chronological level.—R. W. Husband. 


9513. Howarth, C. L, & Treisman, M. (U. Ox- 
D The effect of warning interval on the elec- 
с phosphene and auditory thresholds. Quart. 
© exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 130-141.— "Using differ- 
m warning signals and threshold stimuli, the thresh- 
to 5, as determined by a method of limits, were found 
Tise monotonically as the interval between warning 
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signal and threshold stimulus increased from 1 to 9 
seconds . . . variability of the threshold did not in- 
crease, Similar results were obtained for phosphene 
and auditory thresholds and with visual and auditory 
warnings.” The rise in threshold did not occur when 
the warning intervals were randomized.—M, J. 
IWayner, Jr. 

9514. Jones, Edward E. & deCharms, R. The 
organizing function of interaction roles in person 
perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 155- 
164.—'"The present experiment attempted to explore 
the effects of 3 'induced inferential sets' on the per- 
ception and evaluation of 2 radically different stimu- 
lus persons via a bogus tape recording. The Ss were 
asked to assume 1 of 3 different roles in evaluating 
the actions of a prisoner of war who had apparently 
given aid to the enemy. . . . The results show con- 
sistent and dramatic differences in the way the 2 
stimulus persons were perceived. The intentionally 
varied information was picked up equally well by all 
Ss, regardless of set, The induced sets determined, 
however, how this information was interpreted," — 
A. S. Tamkin. 

9515. Joynson, R. В. (U. Nottingham) An ex- 
perimental synthesis of the associationist and Ge- 
stalt accounts of the perception of size. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1958, 10, 65-76.—Results of this ex- 
periment "suggests that both past and present experi- 
ence are simultaneously involved" in the per- 
ception of size.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

9516. Joynson, R. B. (U. Nottingham) An ex- 
perimental synthesis of the associationist and Ge- 
stalt accounts of the perception of size. Part II. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 142-154.—"A quan- 
titative and qualitative analysis is given of the judg- 
ments described in Part I of this paper [see 33: 9518] 
The relation between the findings of the experiment, 
and the Associationist and Gestalt accounts, is dis- 
cussed.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

9517. Kagan, Jerome. The concept of identifica- 
tion. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 296-305.—Identifica- 
tion is analyzed in respect to learning-theory, It is 
an acquired, cognitive response, varying in strength. 
The motivation is “a desire for the positve goal states 
commanded by the model.” The 2 goals motivating 
identification are mastery of the environment and 
love. Propinquity to the model and one’s age are 
variables affecting the strength of the identification, 
26 references.—C. К. Bishop. 

9518. Klein, George S., Spence, Donald P., Holt, 
Robert R, & Gourevitch, Susannah. Cognition 
without awareness: Subliminal influences upon 
conscious thought. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
57, 255-266.—A method was developed to record the 
impact of a subliminal registration upon the nature, 
extent, and quality of a S's conscious impressions of 
a perceived stimulus. The main questions raised 
were: (a) will impressions of a pictured person of 
ambiguous sex be affected by subliminal sexual draw- 
ings, and (b) will impressions of pictured person be 
differently affected by realistic and by symbolic sub- 
liminal sexual pictures? A balanced design was em- 
ployed with 24 male medical students as 5s. Tt was 
found that Ss tended either to incorporate or exclude 
attributes of the subliminal sexual picture in their 
impressions of the perceived figure. Additional find- 
ings are discussed. 25 references,—4. S. Tamkin. 
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9519. Kohl, Kurt. Zum Problem der Sensumo- 
torik. [On the problem of sensorimotor activities. ] 
Psychol. Arbeit., 1956, No. 1. 110 p.—The author 
investigates the following problems and discusses find- 
ings based on sensorimotor activities in basketball, 
high jumping, and skiing: (a) conditions for cen- 
tering in the perceptual total field; (b) virtual move- 
ment; (c) Gestaltkreisproblem, i.e., total act or per- 
formance seen as interaction of organism and en- 
vironment, or Gestalt process; (d) practice. 4-page 
bibliography.—R. Wagner. 


9520. Loomis, Helen K., & Moskowitz, Samuel. 
Cognitive style and stimulus ambiguity. J. Pers., 
1958, 26, 349-364.—“To determine the differences in 
coping with stimulus ambiguity between flexible con- 
trol and constricted control subjects, as defined by 
performance on the Color Word Test, Ss were tested 
in two different ambiguous stimulus situations . . . 
a gradually changing series of pictures . . . and an 
ambiguous character sketch. . . . The concept of 
cognitive style was clarified to the extent that the 
constricted control attitude is apparently unrelated 
to cognitive rigidity as measured by perseveration.” 
Utility of the concepts of stimulus ambiguity, cogni- 
tive style, and tolerance for ambiguity is discussed. 
17 references.—A. Rosen. 


9521. Meier, Paul; Free, Spencer M. Jr, & 
Jackson, George L. Reconsideration of methodol- 
in studies of pain relief. Biometrics, 1958, 14, 
330-342.— Standard practice is to design experi- 
mental comparisons of drugs used for pain relief 
so that each patient acts as his own control, The 
present study was so designed but the results in- 
dicated that the variation between patients at a fixed 
time after operation may be less than the variation 
shown by a single patient at different times, Using 
the patient as his own control may result in a loss 
rather than a gain in precision—R. L. McCornack. 


9522. Miller, Arnold; Werner, Heinz, & Wap- 
ner, Seymour. Studies in physiognomic percep- 
tion: V. Effect of ascending and descending glid- 
ing tones on autokinetic motion. J. Psychol., 1958, 
46, 101-105.—'"The results of this experiment are in 
keeping with the general postulate of sensory-tonic 
theory that changes in.organismic state are mirrored 
in perceptual changes. In particular, the findings 
suggest that extraneous stimuli, ie, stimuli coming 
from a source other than the object attended to, which 
have a dynamic quality evoke organismic changes 
in terms of up-down vectors that are reflected in per- 
ceptual changes. The qualitative observations made 
by the Ss show that gliding tones changing from low 
to high pitch have the organismic quality of going 
up, whereas gliding tones changing from high to low 
pitch have the organismic quality of going down."— 
R. W. Husband. 


9523. Milner, Peter M. Sensory transmission 
mechanisms. Canad, J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 149-158. 
—In visual, auditory, and gustatory discrimination 
finer differentiation is obtained than can be directly 
accounted for by differences in excitation of adjacent 
peripheral receptors. A neural mechanism or schema 
is presented which may sharpen and amplify differ- 
ences through several afferent stages. “The qualities 
of sensation are no better defined at the periphery than 
are its spatial attributes."—R. S. Davidon. 
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9524. Naylor, J. C., & Lawshe, C. Н. An analyt- 
ical review of the experimental basis of subception, 
J. Psychol., 1958, 46, 75-96.—This isa critical sume 
mary and review of “subception” | (or subliminal per- 
ception). One of the first “motivation researchers” 
claimed that by flashing written material on a movie 
screen three-thousandths of a second, once every § 
seconds, the unobserved stimulus boosted sales of 
Coca-Cola and pop-corn 18 and 58%, respectively, 
"The authors quote 83 references, mainly scientific, but 
some from news summary type publications. Ethics 
of so influencing an unaware audience have been dis- 
cussed, and this has led to the concept of "perceptual 
defense.” Research studies have shown this exists, in 
the form of an apparent demonstration that visual 
threshold is raised for unacceptable stimuli. The re- 
viewers point out, however, that as better controls are 
inserted, the differences become less, perhaps to the 
vanishing point. The final conclusion is that subcep- 
tion itself may not exist as the advertisers claim— 
R. W. Husband. 


9525. O'Neil, W. M. Basic issues in perceptual 
theory. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 348-361.—5 basic 
issues among modern theories of perception are: per- 
ceiving as an active or passive process, the perceived” 
as a real or as a phenomenal object, the perceived as 
a term or as a proposition, descriptive versus abstrac- 
tive modes of analysis, and preferred location of 
causal conditions. As a result of these issues 3 work: 
able theories have evolved: discrimination, phenom- 
enalist, and judgmental. Relative strengths and weake 
nesses of the theories are discussed. 49 references;— 
C. K. Bishop. 


9526. Pastore, Nicholas. Form perception and. 
size constancy in the duckling. J. Psychol, 1958, 
45, 259-261.—To what extent perception is affected 
by learning is obscured in humans and higher mami 
mals by their relatively slow maturation. Ducklings 
were chosen for this experiment because at time of 
hatching they are relatively mature. A form problem 
to distinguish the correct triangle from rectangles ete, 
was solved by 2 birds in 360 and 700 trials. Analysis 
of results strongly suggests that basic perceptual func- 
tioning, in this species at least, is due to autochthonous 
factors, and the author suspects it exists similarly 
higher up the scale—R. W. Husband. 

9527. Piaget, Jean. Les notions de vitesse, 
d'espace parcouru et de temps chez l'enfant de 
cing ans. [Ideas of speed, distance covered, and 0 
time in five-year olds.] Enfance, 1957, No. 1. 9-42. 
—Piaget re-examines the problem of the preschool, 


relativistic mechanics and also because of cri 


Vautrey studies only support a convergence of view” 
points and that differences are largely differences 
emphasis or due to failure of communication betwee 
the шшш е - S. Marzolf. Neat 

9528. Piaget, Jean; Feller, Yvonne, & McNeal 
Elisabeth, sai sur la perception des vites 
chez l'enfant et chez l'adult. [Essay on the perce? 
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tion of speeds by children and adults.] Arch. Psy- 
chol., Geneve, 1958, 36, 253-327.—The apparent speed 
of mobiles was studied in situations where new ele- 
ments interfere with the field of vision (e.g., tunnels, 
bars), where the apparent speed is modified by certain 
systematic movements of the eye, where it is modified 
by the interactions of 2 mobiles, and where the loca- 
tion of the mobile or of the fixation point during the 
perception of movement is lost. Estimates of speed, 
elapsed time, and the length of the distance covered 
were obtained. The explanation of speed by the ratio 
of length over time is inadequate. Speed is estimated 
by comparison with another speed and eye movements 
are also important. English and German summaries, 
—H. C. Triandis. 


9529. Piaget, Jean, & Maroun, Joseph. Re- 
cherches sur le développement des perceptions: 
XXXIV. La localisation des impressions d'impact 
dans la causalité perceptive tactilo-kinesthésique. 
[Research on the development of perception: XXXIV. 
The localization of impressions of impact in the per- 
ception of tactile-kinesthetic causality.] Arch. Psy- 
chol, Geneve, 1958, 36, 202-235.—A study of the 
interdependance between visual perceptual causality 
and tactile-kinesthetic causality was undertaken. 
Boxes of different weights were pushed along a slide 
with the help of a rake. The impact was located by 
Ss at the end of the rake. In many cases when the 
rake was made to push a box, which in turn pushed 
another, a “delegation” of the impression was found 
from one box to another, Such impressions of delega- 
tion increased in frequency with age. The impres- 
sions are facilitated by vision. A comparison of Ss 
working first with eyes closed, then open, with Ss 
working first with eyes open, then with eyes closed, 
shows that these impressions are stronger with eyes 
closed in the second group of Ss than in the first. 
The findings are interpreted by means of a "scheme" 
that is common to both the visual perceptual and the 
tactile-kinesthetic causalities.—H. C. Triandis. 


9530. Piaget, Jean, & Weiner, Melvin. Re- 
cherches sur le développement des perceptions: 
XXXV. Quelques interférences entre la percep- 
tion de la vitesse et la causalité perceptive. [Re- 
Search on the development of perception: XXXV. 
Certain relations between the perception of speed and 
the perception of causality.] Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 
1958, 36, 236-252.— Certain relationships between the 
perception of speed and the perception of causality 
were noted. A technique based on films was used. 
A mobile preceded or followed by a series of vertical 
bars, Which successively appear and disappear, can be 
perceived.as pushed by these bars or as knocking them 
down, Only independent or cumulative effects of 
causality and speed were found without true inter- 
action between these 2 perceptual fields—H. C. 
Triandis, 


9531. Pokorny, Richard R. Zum Schmerz: 
Problem. [On the problem of pain.] Heilpadag. 
Werkbl., 1958, 27, 194-204.—The relatively simple 
appearing physiology and neurology of pain already 
indicates the complex nature of pain. Experiments 
With humans and animals throw doubt on any bio- 
logically useful function of pain, eg. as a warning 
Signal. Psychologically, pain must be considered as 
а reaction of the total personality which arises from 
More delimited local origins. With regard to this, 
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the body-schema (Schilder) plays an important role, 
eg. in phantom limb pains, Genuine pain is re- 
garded by many as a specifically human reaction. 
Suffering can take on moral signilicance.—D. F. 
Mindlin. | 

9532. Rudin, Stanley A., & Stagner, Ross. Fig- 
ure-ground phenomena in the perception of phys- 
ical and social stimuli. J. Psychol., 1958, 45, 213- 
225.—“This study tested one aspect of the hypothesis 
that social and non-social stimuli are perceived sim- 
ilarly. Two kinds of tests of ability to perceive figure 
independently of ground were correlated. One used 
as stimuli representations of persons in several situa- 
tions and descriptions of the self in different situa- 
tions. The other used as stimuli the Rod-Frame test 
and the Gottschaldt Embedded Figures test. The con- 
text effects in the two kinds of tests correlated 
positively and significantly, thus supporting the hypo- 
thesis. The California F-Scale was also found to 
correlate with both of these context effects, People 
answering in the authoritarian direction are more 
likely to be influenced by ground in the perception of 
the figure than are those answering in the less au- 
thoritarian direction. The construct of ego autonomy 
is proposed as a unifying concept for theoretical inter- 
pretation of these results and those of others who have 
worked with similar variables." 26 references.— 
R. W. Husband, 


9533. Salazar Jimenez, J. M. Disidencia y con- 
formismo en una comunidad estudiantil femenina. 
[Deviancy and conformity in a feminine student com- 
munity.] Cuadernos Psicol., Caracas, 1958, 1, 17-20. 
—An English women's college of approximately 700 
students was investigated from the point of view of 
deviancy and conformity in “Feminism” (attitude to- 
wards sexual equality), in relation to perception of 
the group norm and certain personality factors: Mas- 
low's Self-Esteem, Murray's n Autonomy, n Defer- 
ence, n Rejection, n Affiliation, and Narcissism, The 
results indicated: (a) misperception of the group 
norm is not by itself an important factor in deviancy 
in this group; (b) one may identify a personality 
factor, "self determination," which is a combination 
of self-esteem, autonomy, rejection, and narcissism; 
(c) this self-determination is more frequent among 
deviants than among conformists, and may therefore 
be an important factor in deviation; (d) it becomes 
necessary to differentiate between self-determination 
and negativism, which do not correlate, on the one 
hand the maintenence of integrity in the face of con- 
formity forces and the other which is a mere negation 
or antagonism towards the group.—J. M. Salazar, 


9534, Shevrin, Howard, & Luborsky, Lester. 
(Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.) e meas- 
urement of preconscious perception in dreams and 
images: An investigation of the Poetzl phenom- 
enon. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 285-294.— 
The primary aim of the study is to “construct a reli- 
able measure of preconscious perception as elicited by 
the Poetzl technique and then to examine evidence 
bearing on its validity.” The method was essentially 
the same as used by Poetzl, and there were 27 Ss. 
Results significantly supported Poetzl's theory that 
Ss dream about the originally unreported parts ofa 
picture exposed tachistoscopically. In addition there 
was a correlation of .57 between preconscious rece 
and peak unpleasantness; this was consistent with 
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Freud's assertion that the neutral or "indifferent" 
character of preconscious perception permitted it to 
Serve as a “cover” for unconscious ideas which would 
not otherwise escape dream censorship. 19 references. 
—H. D. Arbitman. 


9535. Stevens, S. S., Carton, A. S., & Shickman, 
G. M. A scale of apparent intensity of electric 
shock. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 328-334.—" By the 
method of magnitude estimation, Ss having no pre- 
vious experience in judging electric shock made nu- 
merical estimations of the apparent intensity of an 
electric current applied through salt-water electrodes 
to the fingers of one hand. To a first approximation, 
these magnitude estimations determine a power func- 
tion in which subjective intensity S is related to cur- 
rent I by S = 67.6 12:5.” This is discussed in terms 
of a category scale of intensity and relative to other 
types of stimulation of sense organs.—J. Arbit. 


9536. van Laer, John. (U. Pennsylvania) Fac- 
tors relevant to the development of aircraft warn- 
ing and caution signal systems. USN Air Material 
Cent. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 348. iv, 40 p.—The major 
sensory modalities, vision, audition, and cutaneous 
pressure sensitivity were examined for their capacity 
to serve as input channels for alerting and directing 
signals. Visual stimuli were poorly suited to serve 
as alerting signals but ideally suited to serve as 
directing signals. The converse was true for auditory 
and tactile stimuli, Considerations are presented indi- 
cating that a single master signal for both warn- 
ing and caution is preferred to 2 master signals—1 
for warning and 1 for caution. 25 references.—P. 
Federman, 

9537. von Fieandt, Kai. Toward a unitary the- 
шу of perception. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 315—320. 
—To establish a unitary theory of perception it is 
necessary to investigate the conditions of our impres- 
sions of objects, “The phenomenal object gains in 
RA when the impressions are multi-dimensional. 

. « It is the stimulus pattern as a system of relations, 
not as representing some ‘substantial stuff which im- 
mediately gives rise to the impression of a three- 
dimensional world."—C, К. Bishop. 

9538. von Moers-Messmer, Wolfgang. (Heidel- 
berg, Hans-Thoma-Platz 6) Ein Beitrag zur Typol- 
ogie des Gestalterlebens. [A contribution to the 
typology of gestalt experience.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol, 1958, 5, 394—427.— The effect of alcohol 
consumption upon perception was studied using 
Sander's method of actual genesis (Aktualgenese), 
3 typical reactions were found: regression to earlier 
manners of experience, no significant change, and a 
sharpening of perception. The changes in perception 
are related to the personality structure of the Ss and 
compared to existing typologies—W. J. Koppits. 

9539. Wallon, Henri; Evart-Chmielniski, Eu- 
génie, & Dejean-Raban, Georgette, Reproduc- 
tion de durées courtes par l'enfant. [Reproduction 
of short time intervals by the child.] Enfance, 1957, 
No. 2. 97-134.—3 methods of presenting a time 
interval were used to determine how well children 
and youth, ages 3-16, could reproduce the intervals, 
Intervals varied from 2 to 15 seconds and were pre- 
sented in an unsystematic order. Detailed analyses 
of the data from 445 Ss are included, and attention 
is given to qualitative as well as quantitative aspects 
of the responses. Judgments of duration arise from 
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what goes on in the interval; the 3 methods used 
this study produced significantly different гези 
The individual's feeling about the task affects 
judgments.—S. S. Marzolf. 


9540. Zavalloni, Roberto. Indagine sul “pi 
sonal set" nella percezione. [Inquiry into the m 
of personal set in perception.] Antonianum, 19! 
33, 1-44.—Results of perceptual experiments indicat 
the importance of differential and genetic aspects 
perception. The author favors a general theory: 
perception based on subjective factors. 86-item bib 
ography.—L. L'Abate. 
9541. Zavalloni, Roberto. Percezione ed esper 
enza. [Perception and experience.] Antoniani 
1958, 33, 1-16.—3 experiments designed to verif 
Gottschaldt's results do not support Gestalt assumi 
tions but stress the role of learning in perception. 2 
item bibliography.—L. L'Abate. 


(See also Abstracts 9249, 9384, 9678, 9970, _ 
10549, 10573) 
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9542. Aiken, William Ross. Development о! 
thin cathode-ray tube. J. Soc. Mot. Pict. Е 
1958, 67, 452-455—The Kaiser-Aiken thin CRT 
designed for on-the-wall viewing but it also permi 
simultaneous viewing from both sides of the di 
surface, The beam passes from the edge of the 
through 2 deflections to form a spot on the vie 
surface. A windshield model for aircraft instrum 
tion is transparent to allow the pilot to see the 
world or in bad seeing conditions to view a repr 
tation of that world—R, L. Sulzer. 

9543. Alpern, Mathew; Ellen, Paul, & Gold 
smith, Robert I. The electrical response of 
human eye in far-to-near accommodation. A 
Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 60, 592-602.—1In accommodi 
tion there are DC voltage shifts which may be 
corded through an electroretinogram corneal electrode 
The authors describe variation produced by change 
in accommodation stimulus and actual changes ii 
commodation, and present a safe technique for mea 
urement. The precise source of the potential is 
certain —R, L. Sulzer. 

9544. Anderson, Nancy S. & Fitts, Paul 
Amount of information gained during brief € 
posures of numerals and colors. J. exp. Psycht 
1958, 56, 362-369.—"In the present experiments | 
problem of how much S can perceive during the 
exposure of a group of stimulus objects is ге-ехатій 
from the viewpoint of the relation of amount of 
formation transmitted to information coding 4 
amount of information displayed. . . . Performanet 
first increased and then decreased as information @ 
tent per message was systematically increased, Г 
ing different maxima for each of the three codi 
schemes studied.”—J, Arbit. 

9545. Anderson, Nancy S., & Leonard, J. Alfr 
The recognition, naming, and reconstruction 
visual figures as a function of contour redundan 
J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 262-270.—'"The pres 
study extends and analyzes the previously rep! 
finding that one form of redundant metric fig 
(made redundant by the sampling restriction th 
particular contour detail could occur only once) 
more difficult to identify among a sample of simi 
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figures than were random (nonredundant) metric fig- 
ures. . . . Ss will find ways of utilizing only the 
amount of information called for by a perceptual task, 
Thus, an identification, classification, and learning 
tasks they will use only distinctive details of a figure. 
‚‚. Only in the reconstruction task is it necessary to 
respond to all of the information (all details) in a fig- 
ure. The results suggest certain interesting differ- 
ences between the data obtained for phenomeno-logi- 
cal and performance criteria.”—J. Arbit. 


9546. Babel, J., & Ziv, B. (U. Geneva) L'action 
du métabolisme des hydrates de carbone sur l'éte- 
trorétinogramme du lapin. [Effect of carbohydrate 
metabolism on the eletroretinogram of the rabbit.] 
Ophthalmologica, 1959, 137, 270—281.—Experimental 
studies were done to determine the influence on the 
rabbit ERG of metabolic disturbances of carbohy- 
drates (alloxanix diabetes, dithizonic diabetes with 
or without chorioretinetic lesions, and insulin hypo- 
glycemia). Anomalies of the curve (diminished b- 
wave) are not apparent, except during the hypo- 
glycemic phases preceding the diabetes, similar to 
those in insulin hypoglycemia. On the other hand, 
hyperglycemia, as in human diabetes, does not no- 
ticeably influence the ERG.—K. M. Newman. 

9547. Bailey, Neal J. (Indiana U.) Locating 
the center of visual direction by a binocular di- 
plopia method. Amer. J. Optom., 1958, 35, 484— 
495,—A. single near target is placed in the S's mid- 
sagittal plane while he fixates a distant target with 
both eyes. The S uses his hands, which are kept 
from his view, to show the position of the diplopic 
images of the near target. These positions are used 
to determine the location of the center of projection. 
On the basis of data for 13 Ss “It is probable that the 
center of projection lies on or near the mid-sagittal 
line, but its position along this line must await further 
investigation.” —E. G., Heinemann. 

9548. Baker, C. Н. Attention to visual displays 
during a vigilance task: I. Biasing attention. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 279-288.—In each of 5 experi- 
ments 16 British naval ratings were invited to search 
visual circular radar display screens and to report all 
appearances, at any location on the display, of a 
Spot of light which appeared at predetermined inter- 
vals and persisted for 1 second. With or without a 
rotating radial line, Ss detected fewer signals occur- 
ring near the periphery of the display. This “pe- 
ripheral blindness” also occurs when searching for a 
display of digits. It was found possible to facilitate 
the detection of peripheral spots by changing the pat- 
tern of visual search.—C. M. Franks. 

9549, Bartley, S. Howard. Some factors influ- 
encing critical flicker frequency. J. Psychol., 1958, 
46, 107-115.—Various workers have obtained what 
looked to be contradictory results in relating pulse- 
to-cycle fraction (“light-dark ratio” in the intermit- 
tency cycle) to critical flicker frequency. It was 
shown in this paper that these diverse findings are, 
at least in part, a function of the level of target in- 
tensity used. It was deduced from the data curves 
that more than one pulse-to-cycle fraction for a given 
critical flicker frequency could be expected at some 
intensities, This was supported by reference to cer- 
am findings in neurophysiology in regard to the con- 
d ions for emergence and inhibition of the off-dis- 
charge in the optic nerve.—R. W. Husband. 
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9550. Bartley, S. Howard. Some facts and con- 
cepts regarding the Emo of the optic 
pathway. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 60, 775-791. 
—To describe some of the broad principles pertaining 
to the activity of the optic pathway and resulting 
vision, four topics are discussed: the alternation of з 
response theory, brightness enhancement, sensory 
fusion from intermittent stimulation, and the dis- 
tribution of retinal illumination. The experimental 
findings make possible an interpretation of the major 
quantitative intensive and temporal features of sensory 
results in vision. Appended to the main article there 
is a discussion by 8 other participants in the Bethesda 
Symposium. 27 references.—R. L. Sulzer. 


9551. Berens, Conrad. Visual acuity and color 
recognition test for children. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1958, 46, 219.—A test for small children used at 25 
centimeters in which colored balls of various sizes 
are selected to correspond with different visual acui- 
ties has been found practical.—D. Shaad, 


9552. Berger, Edna; Graham, C. H., & Hsia, 
Yun. (Columbia U.) Some visual functions of a 
unilaterally color-blind person: I. Critical fusion 
frequency in various spectral regions, J. Opt, Soc, 
Amer., 1958, 48, 614-622.—"A. new case of unilateral 
dichromatism is described. She is a young wo! 
with normal color vision in one eye and dichromatic 
vision of a primarily deuteranopic type in the other. 
Critical fusion frequency functions for a centrally 
fixated 28-min. field were determined in ten spectral 
regions, ranging from one having a spectral centroid 
at 452 mp to one with a spectral centroid at 682 mp, 
on both eyes of this unilaterally dichromatic subject. 
... For all colors except red, the curve of critical 
fusion frequency vs log luminance for the color-blind 
eye is displaced downward on the critical fusion fre- 
quency axis with respect to the curve for the normal 
eye. For any given spectral region, the displacement 
is approximately constant over the luminance range 
tested and the two curves do not reach the same maxi- 
mum fusion frequency. The magnitude of the shift 
varies with wavelength. It is greatest in the green, 
next in the blue-green, yellow-green, blue, and yellow; 
there is a slight loss in the orange and no detectable 
loss in the red. ... These findings are taken to reflect 
a reduction in the dichromatic eye of the number of 
receptors (of a type especially sensitive to green) 
available for excitation by the spectral range from 
about 450 mp to 625 my.” —F. Ratliff. 


9553. Berger, Edna; Graham, C. H., & Hsia, 
Yun. (Columbia U.) Some visual functions of a 
unilaterally color-blind person: II. Binocular 
brightness matches in various spectral r 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 622-627,—“Binocular 
brightness matches in eight spectral regions, ranging 
from one having a spectral centroid at 452 my to one 
with a spectral centroid at 681 mp, were determined 
for a unilaterally dichromatic subject, a young woman 
with normal color vision in one eye and basically 
deuteranopic vision in the other. The measurements 
were made at photopic luminance levels by means of 
a polarization photometer in which the field of view - 
of each eye subtended 1.8°, For a report of apparent 
equality of brightness of the two test fields, the 
luminance requirements for the field seen by the sub- 
ject's color-blind eye exceed those for the field viewed 
by her normal eye in all but the red regions, 
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The luminance loss varies with wavelength; it is 
greatest in the green, less in the blue, and even less 
in the yellow. These selective spectral luminosity 
losses are maintained over a luminance range of ap- 
proximately 2.5 log millilamberts. These data con- 
firm earlier findings on selective luminosity losses at 
threshold for this subjects’s deuteranopic eye.” (See 
33: 9552.) —F. Ratliff. 


9554. Berlyne, D. E. The influence of the al- 
bedo and complexity of stimuli on visual fixation 
in the human infant. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 
315-318.—The human infant gradually begins to oc- 
cupy his time with the activity of looking. His eyes 
do not wander around the visual field purely at ran- 
dom, his gaze dwells on one object and then shifts to 
another. Brightness, movement and secondary re- 
ward value have been reported as properties of the 
stimulus object which influence fixation. To inves- 
tigate the effects of albedo and complexity a series of 
12 cards, varying in complexity and distribution of 
black, white and grey, were prepared and presented to 
14 infants ranging in age from 3 to 9 months. The 
cards were presented in 4 series and in randomized 
sequence, a paired-comparison technique being used 
to provide 24 trials for each infant. The experimenter 
who presented the cards and observed the eye move- 
ments did not know what card was being presented 
at any particular trial. Differences in albedo did not 
affect the direction of fixation. The 2 patterns in 
the complexity series that were especially attractive 
were the ones with more contour than others in the 
same series.—C. M. Franks. 


9555. Blank, Albert A. (New York U.) Analy- 
sis of experiments in binocular space perception. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 911-925.—" Experiments 
connected with Luneburg theory as developed by the 
author are analyzed with the purpose of making ex- 
plicit their underlying assumptions. In particular, 
the role of ad hoc assumptions is explored in detail 
and minimized wherever possible. It is shown that 
the special assumptions under which much of the ex- 
p work was executed may be considerably 

roadened thereby indicating how the theory may be 
more directly founded upon experiment. The prin- 
cipal problem is the determination of the sensory 
visual transformation between the geometry of the 
binocular perception and that of the stimulus, and, in 
particular, the determination of the visual radial dis- 
tance function. Three principal techniques, the double 
circumhoropters, the Blumenfeld alleys, and the equi- 
partitioned geodesics are discussed from this gen- 
eralized point of view,"—F, Ratliff. 


9556. Blough, Patricia McBride. (Tufts U.) 
Difference limen as a function of retinal eccen- 
tricity and background brightness. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 48, 731-735—"The goal of this experi- 
ment was to obtain difference limens at several com- 
binations of background brightness and retinal eccen- 
tricity. Background brightnesses were 0.0001, 0.001, 
0.01, 0.1, 1, and 10 ft-L; retinal locations were the 
fovea and 2°, 6°, and 10° in the nasal portion. Mo- 
nocular difference limens were determined using a 1? 
test stimulus superimposed at the center of a 27° 
background. The technique of threshold determi- 
nation was the ascending series of the Methods of 
Limits. The findings suggest that the curve de- 
scribing log AB vs log background brightness be- 
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comes steeper as retinal eccentricity increases, 
At the three hibher background brightnesses lo 
AB increased as a function of eccentricity; at the 
three lower brightnessses log AB decreased with in. 
creasing eccentricity. In both cases the curves wi 
negatively accelerated. It is suggested that the risi 
functions represent cone and the falling ones, rod 
thresholds. It appeared that the slopes of the curves” 
relating AB to eccentricity were not as great at inter- 
mediate background brightnesses as they were at ехе 
treme values, This finding suggests a gradual rather 
than a sudden transition from rod to cone activity as 
brightness increases.”—F. Ratliff. 


9557. Boynton, Robert M. On-responses in the 
human visual system as inferred from psycho- 
physical studies of rapid adaptation. АМА Arch, 
Ophthal., 1958, 60, 800-810.—Luminance discrimina- 
tion thresholds should be interpreted both in terms of 
levels of photochemical availability and on-responses 
which may work in the opposite direction. Hence, 
more preadapting light reduces dark adaptation and 
receptor sensitivity sinks, but lower activity rate to 
the conditioning stimulus may counteract for a mo- 
ment the loss. 2 experiments show this effect of 
“masking” versus “photo-chemical depletion." Test- 
flash threshold is plotted against preadapting lumi- 
nance for conditioning stimulus “on” and "off" con- 
ditions and the differences are discussed. 16 refer- 
ences.—R. L. Sulzer. 


9558. Boynton, Robert M., Elworth, Charles, & 
Palmer, Richard M. Laboratory studies pertain- 
ing to visual air reconnaissance. USAF WADC 
tech, Rep., 1958, No. 55-304, Pt. 3. vi, 61 p.—This. 
is the third and final part (see 33: 2819) of a report 
on a program concerning the investigation of relevant 
variables involved in visual air reconnaissance. 
mathematical relationship is worked out which yields 
the contrast required for 60% correct recognition as 
a function of subject-target distance, exposure time, 
and number of confusion forms (Struniforms) among 
which the critical target may be located. By trans- 
lating altitude into experimental distance, aircraft 
velocity into viewing time, and conditions of view- 
ing (including meteorological conditions) into соле 
trast, predictions are made about how performance 
should vary as a function of altitude from 500 to 
30,000 feet. Further studies are reported in which à 
preliminary attempt is made to understand individu 
differences in searching ability as they relate to para- 
foveal form recognition, visual acuity, and eye move 
ments.—M. B. Mitchell. 


9559. Bursill, A. E. (U. Aberdeen, England) 
The restriction of peripheral vision during expos" 
ure to hot and humid conditions. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1958, 10, 114-129.—“Eighteen heat-accli- 
matized subjects were exposed to temperatures of 70/ 
60° Е. and 105/95? Е, (air velocity 120 ft./min.) in 
three experiments requiring them to respond to 8 
peripheral task concurrently with a continuous cen- 
tral pursuitmeter task.” Results suggest “that when 
while being subjected to high thermal conditions, 
Operators are engaged in a central task consistently. 
demanding their attention, there is a tendency for the 
field of awareness to be funnelled towards the centre 
Signals presented at greater eccentric angles have ® 
higher probability of being missed in the hotter con- 
dition. The longer the previous exposure to heat 
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reater is the tendency to miss signals.” 21 refer- 
К сМ: J. Wayner, Jr. i 

9560, Bzhalava, I. T. O prirode kontrastnoï 
illiuzii. [On the nature of contrast illusion.] Vop. 
Psikhol, 1958, 4(4), 42-52.—Illusions involving 
weight and volume were studied through oscillo- 
graphic registration of the "process underlying the 
formation and realization of set" (ustanovka). The 
set, after fixation, continues to maintain itself for a 
certain time in the initial direction, that is, towards 
assimilation. Meanwhile, as verbal reports indicate, 
a contrast illusion results. The initial assimilative 
action of the set is of fundamental importance in that 
it provides the essential basis for contrasting percep- 
tion of equal objects. The contrast illusion serves as 
sensory support for "reversing impulses," thus pro- 
viding a basis for inducing a new set corresponding 
to the illusional perception of the stimuli involved.— 
I. D. London. 


9561. Carr, Richard M., & Brown, W. Lynn. 


Effect of visually homogeneous stimulus objects 
on manipulatory behavior. USAF Sch, Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1958, No. 58-92. 3 p.—10 experimentally naive 
male monkeys were tested on a special manipulation 
box for 10 minutes each day for 5 days on each of 5 
different stimulus objects of the same size, shape, 
color, and weight. The objects were made of wood, 
metal, cork, rubber, and plastic. The results demon- 
Strate that monkeys when presented with sets of 
visually homogeneous stimulus objects no longer show 
a preference for any particular set of objects and that 
manipulation will continue to increase over a period 
of 4 weeks and then rapidly decline, 


9562. Collier, George, & Kubzansky, Philip. 
The magnitude of binocular summation as a func- 
tion of the method of stimulus presentation. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 355-361.—“The method of 
limits and single brightness procedures of stimulus 
presentation were compared in their effect on binocu- 
lar summation, Summation exceeding that expected 
by the combination of independent but nonmutually 
exclusive probabilities was found in both cases, but, 
as conjectured, the single brightness procedure pro- 
duced. the greatest difference between the monocular 
and binocular thresholds. . . . Both training conditions 
and mode of occlusion were found to affect the thresh- 
olds and the latter also affected the size of the differ- 
ence between the monocular and binocular thresh- 
olds."—J, Arbit. 


AME Cornsweet, Tom N. (Yale U.) New 
echnique for the measurement of small eye 
movements, J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 808-811. 
—"A technique has been developed for recording eye 
movements as large as three or four degrees, with a 
precision of about ten seconds of arc. The technique 
ү not subject to artifacts when the head moves, or if 
a eye should shift in its socket, and no attachment 
fo the eye is required. A very small spot of light is 
gees on the subject's retina and is made to scan 
У across the optic disk. Light reflected back 
tub of the eye is projected on to a photo-multiplier 
Sa e which drives the vertical amplifier of a cathode- 
Hes oscilloscope. The horizontal sweep of the oscillo- 
ч pe is triggered in synchrony with the scanning 
hae: In the optic disk, the blood vessels absorb con- 

erably more light than their whitish background. 

erefore, each time the scanning spot passes over a 
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blood vessel, a vertical deflection is registered on the 
oscilloscope. The distance between the beginning of 
the scan and this vertical deflection measures the 
optical position of the retina with respect to any 
stationary external stimulus. Changes in this dis- 
tance represent movements of the eye.”—F, Ratliff. 


9564. Crescitelli, Frederick. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Evidence for a blue-sensitive component 
in the retina of the Gecko, Oedura monilis. Sci- 
ence, 1958, 127, 1442-1443.—“A digitonin extract was 
prepared in accordance with the usual methods of 
visual pigment research." A figure containing 4 
curves is presented: absorption curve of unbleached 
extract, result of exposure to light at 606 my, result 
of exposure for 125 minutes to light of 560 my, re- 
sult of exposure to tungsten light (40 watts) for 10 
minutes. “This report, which is the first account of 
a blue-sensitive component in the retinae of lizards 
is unique for two reasons: (i) Isomerizing actions, 
which could confuse the interpretation, were reduced 
to a minimum, and (ii) the pigment in question was 
demonstrated to be present in the extract before the 
bleaching employed to remove it.”—S. J. Lachman. 


9565. Crook, Mason N., Alexander, Edith A., 
Anderson, Edythe M. S., Coules, John; Hanson, 
John A., & Jeffries, Norman T., Jr. Age and form 
perception. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 
57-124. iii, 58 p.—The effect of age from 20 to 50 
on ability to recognize visual forms was experi- 
mentally investigated with a variety of materials and 
testing arrangements. With optimum viewing condi- 
tions and long exposure time little or no age effect 
was found. With short exposures, reduced contrast, 
and overlays of visual noise, age effects appeared and 
increased in amount as conditions became more severe, 
Reduction of luminance produced a marked age effect 
which seemed very closely related to the physiologic 
age changes of the human eye. 

9566. Daniushevskaia, T. I. Razvitie vospriiatiia 
otnoshenii svetlot i velichin u dete doshkol'nogo 
vozrasta. [Development of perception of shade and 
size relations in children of preschool age.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 116-127.—Swuccessful perception 
of shade and size relations and its transfer depend on 
the "character and organization of the orienting-in- 
vestigatory activity" of the Ss and on their ability to 
generalize the relations perceived. In the course of 
speech development and that of "orienting-investiga- 
tory activity" the reaction of the Ss to a relation of 
this kind and their ability to transfer the relation 
undergo not only quantitative changes (percentage 
of successful transfer increases with age) but also 
profound qualitative changes. Their reaction to shade 
or size relations and their ability to transfer them are 
changed on the basis of speech. This accounts for the 
anomolous fact that the results of relation transfer 
by 4-year-old children are somewhat worse as com- 
pared to 3-year-old children.—I. D. London. 

9567. Day, R. H. (U. Sydney) The effect of 
small brightness differences on the after-effect of 
seen movement. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 
166-170.—“In the first experiment the after-effect of . 
seen movement has been shown to occur with a 
measurable duration when there was a small differ- 
ence in brightness between adjacent parts of the 
stimulus pattern. In the second . . . the duration of 
the after-effect was observed under two conditions 
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of brightness difference; one small and the other 
relatively large. Тһе difference between the dura- 
tions of the after-effect for the two conditions of 
brightness difference was significant.”—M. J. Way- 
ner, Jr. 

9568. De Kleine, E. Hoyt. (U. Buffalo) Quan- 
titative evaluation of color perception: An hy- 
pothesis. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 722-725.— 
"Characteristics of other photochemical processes are 
cited, which might also pertain to those of the retina. 
By assuming such relationship for retinal receptors, 
hypothetical formulas are derived for conversion of 
tristimulus (CIE) values to physiological terms pre- 
sumed to represent color perception, Substantial 
agreement between these physiological functions and 
actual observer response (ideal Munsell system) in- 
dicates a close degree of correlation. This approach 
is suggested as a basis for studying the problem of 
balanced perceptual color spacing."—F. Ratliff. 


9569, de Lange Dzn, H. (Philips Research Labo- 
ratories, Eindhoven, Netherlands) Research into 
the dynamic nature of the human fovea-cortex 
systems with intermittent and modulated light: I. 

ttenuation characteristics with white and colored 
light. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 777-784.—"A 
generally known method for the dynamic investiga- 
tion of any linear system is recalled to mind. Applied 
to the visual organ with sinusoidally modulated light, 
the dynamic nature of the system fovea-brightness 
perception is embodied in attenuation characteris- 
tics, by plotting the ratio output amplitude over input 
amplitude against frequency at constant mean lumi- 
nance, This manner of investigation, first applied in 
previous papers with white light, is expended over a 
Kx part of the range of cone vision and is con- 
tir цей with colored light. The existing theories оп 
flicker fusion provide no explanation for the shape 
of the attenuation characteristics obtained with the 
experiments and calculated from investigations of 
other authors," —F, Кай. 


9570. de Lange Dzn, H. (Philips Research Labo- 
ratories, Eindhoven, Netherlands) Research into 
the dynamic nature of the human fovea-cortex 
systems with intermittent and modulated light: II. 

hase shift in htness and delay in color per- 
ception. J. Opt, Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 784-789.— 
"In this paper it is shown that the well-known re- 
sidual brightness flicker just above the color-flicker 
limit with heterochrome flicker photometry can be 
brought down to zero by introducing an external 
phase correction in one of two light beams sinu- 
soidally modulated 10095 in dnbie and simul- 
taneously presented to the eye, The phase correction 
is found to be a function of luminance, color differ- 
ence, and frequency. From the attenuation charac- 
teristic of the color system it is found that the extra 
delay perception at 505 my is caused by a single in- 
tegration process with a time constant of about 120 
msec at high luminance; at low luminance a triple 
integration process occurs with the same time con- 
stant.” (See 33: 9569)—F. Ratliff. 

9571. Diamond, A. Leonard. (U. Hawaii) 
Simultaneous brightness contrast and the pulfrich 
phenomenon. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 887— 
890,—'"The present investigation concerns whether 
the Pulfrich phenomenon would occur if the bright- 
ness of the moving object were reduced (in one eye) 
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not by a filter, but an inducing field. Eight observer 
were used, When a filter was placed in front of the 
observer's left eye, this produced a displacement of 
the moving object away from the observer. This 
the Pulfrich effect. When an inducing field 
presented slightly peripherally to the observer's | 
eye, this produced a displacement of the moving ob 
ject toward the observer, or in the opposite direction 
of the Pulfrich phenomenon. Displacement was di 
rectly proportional to inducing luminance. From 
these results we can assume that the physiological 
mechanism for brightness reduction by an inducing” 
field is different in whole or in part than that mecha 
nism for brightness reduction by a filter."—F. Rat 


lif. 


tion and test patch size were 50 msec and one degree 
of arc. . . . Variability values, in terms of coefficients 
of variation, were computed for each observer, ses 
sion, and wavelength. . . . The average retinal thresh 
old value, i.e., the corneal value corrected for absorp= 
tion by ocular media, was approximately 8000 quanta, 
The latter figure yielded a cone threshold of two 
quanta for three cones. An analysis of covariance 
of the standard deviations revealed that wavelength” 
exerted a very significant effect (Р < 0.001) om 
these SD's for three observers; a lesser eff 
(Р < 0.02) for one observer; and exerted no effect 
for the fifth observer. Pearson correlation сое 
cients, expressing this wavelength-variability rela? 
tionship, were computed. The results paralleled ex= 
actly those of the covariance analysis: the same three 
observers exhibited a significant negative relationship” 
(Р < 0.01); the same individual yielded a barely 
negative relationship (P < 0.10); and the fifth dis 
layed no correlation between wavelength and variae 
pility."—F, Ratliff. 
9573. Dondero, Austin; Hofstaetter, Peter R., 
O'Connor, James P. Critical flicker frequency 1 
light- and dark-adaptation. J. gen. Psychol, 1958) 
58, 11-16.—Under 2 states of light- and dark-adapt 
tion flicker thresholds were obtained from 78 5% 
Critical flicker frequency generally is higher in lighte 
adaptation but the effect did not hold with Ss in the 
lower quartile of Taylor's scale of anxiety. “Tha 
inter-individual variability of the flicker threshold! 
in the light-adapted state is significantly greater tham 
that in the daticadapted state. This seems to indif 
cate the greater complexity of the task in the former. 
state.” 21 references.—C. К. Bishop. | 
9574. Duke-Elder, Stewart. (London, England) 
The emergence of vision in the animal wor 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 46, 447-463.—1n the Listef 
Oration (Royal College of Surgeons) comparativ 
anatomy of the visual tracts and theories of the ү. 
Ene of visual perception are reviewed —Mi 


9575. Engel, Edward. Binocular fusion of di* 
similar figures. J. Psychol., 1958, 46, 53-5/.— 1 
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tests a hypothesis of binocular fusion, that only if 
identical stimulation (or nearly so) falls upon the 2 
retinae do we avoid double vision or rivalry, Stereo- 
grams are exposed to the 2 eyes, targets being com- 

sed of 2 different faces, taken largely alike, but with. 
somewhat differing sizes and positions of heads, light 
and shade, and orientation, Over 100 Ss viewed these 
and described their observations, Almost invariably 
a continuous fused impression of a single face was 
reported, usually a fused impression of the two faces 
so exposed, often one appearing to dominate as 
checked by extinguishing one target and then the 
other.—R. W. Husband. 


9576, Enoch, Jay M., & Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio 
State U.) Characteristics of a model retinal re- 
ceptor studied at microwave frequencies. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 899-911.—*A simplified micro- 
wave model of the human eye was constructed in 
order to study the characteristics of a model retinal 
receptor. A technique devised by O'Brien was em- 
ployed. The model receptor was a truncated cone of 
polystyrene-foam, This was fitted into a horn which 
transmitted the energy to a detection unit... . It was 
found that there were differences in energy absorbed 
by the detector unit when the model was irradiated 
by a point source and when it was placed in a Fraun- 
hofer diffraction pattern. More energy was absorbed 
when a shorter wavelength was employed. It was 
found that the model antenna became more efficient 
as it was moved away from the center of the diffrac- 
tion pattern. The direction of maximum sensitivity 
shifted as a function of the position of the model 
antenna in the diffraction pattern, Markedly differ- 
ent directional sensitivity patterns were obtained for 
different physical distributions, for different positions 
in those distributions, and for different wavelengths, 
There was essentially no interaction between two 
neighboring receptors if their axes were kept parallel, 
Interaction did occur if the tapering sides were 
brought into contact or near contact, The implica- 
tions of these findings are discussed.”—F. Ratliff. 


9577. Eysenck, H. J., & Slater, P. Effects of 
ractice and rest on fluctuations in the Müller- 
yer illusion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 246-256. 
—950 normal male Ss were given 40 successive trials 
in judging equality on the Müller-Lyer illusion ap- 
paratus, After a 30-second fixation period the 5s 
were given 10 more trials, followed by a 30 minute 
rest pause, and a final period of 10 more trials. All 
Ss were also given the Maudsley Personality In- 
ventory, On the group as a whole, practice produced 
scarcely any effect although the effects of practice on 
different Ss was striking. Neither neurotcisim nor 
introversion-extraversion scores correlated signifi- 
cantly with individual differences either in the effect 
ОЁ the illusion over the experiment as a whole or in 
€ progressive changes induced by practice. The 
authors were unable to account adequately for their 

ta in terms of satiation theory and suggested in- 
ce description in terms of habit reinforcement. 


. Franks. 
9578. Forsyth, D. M., & Chapanis, A. Counting 
iepeated light flashes as a function of their num- 
» their rate of presentation, and retinal loca- 
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generally a linear function of the number of flashes 
ted. The slopes of these straight lines are 
bolic functions of frequency for all retinal dis- 
р ents—J. Arbit. 
9579, Frantsen, B. S, & IUsfin, А. I. Ob 
izmeneniiakh tsvetooshchushcheniia v 
gipoksii. [Оп alterations of color sensation under 
conditions of hypoxia.] Fiziol, Zh, SSSR, 1958, 44, 
519-525.—The influence of oxygen lack upon color 
discrimination was studied in a high pressure cabin 
by means of an anomaloscope designed by G, N. 
Rautin. Hypoxia was found to affect each of the 3 
sets of color-sensitive receptors, As a rule, the 
acuity of color discrimination tended to increase at 
moderate altitudes (2000-3000 m.); to decrease at 
higher altitudes (5000-7000 m.). In some sets of 
receptors, however, decrease was sometimes found to 
occur even at lower altitudes. The higher the dis- 
criminative acuity at "sea level" on the day of 
experiment, the greater its impairment at "altitude," 
At high altitudes the greatest loss of acuity involves 
the set of receptors found to be the most sensitive on 
that particular day. The effects of oxygen lack upon 
color discrimination is assumed, therefore, to depend 
on the initial functional state of the visual cortex, 
—l. D. London, А 


9580. Fróhlich, Werner. (Bonn, ieri 4 


Institut der Universitit) Das Aubert- 

Phänomen und die Einengung des Gesichtsfeldes - 
unter dem Einfluss eines bewegten Hintergrundes, _ 
[The Aubert-Foerster phenomenon and the narrow= 
ing of the visual field under the influence of а тоу» 
ing background] Z. exp, angew. Psychol, 1958, 5, 
217-226.—Starting with Aubert and Foerster’s ob- 
servations the restriction of the visual field was in- 
vestigated with stimulus figures appearing from the 
periphery and upon a moving background. Speed of 
the moving ground a to be more effective in 
narrowing the visual field than the distance from the 
projection screen which is the decisive factor in 
Aubert-Foerster phenomenon.—lV. J. Koppitz, 


581. Gerath Siegfried J, & Stallings, 
Herbert D. Te Expedia during htless- 


f study of the oculo-agravic 
USAF Sch. Aviat, Med. Rep. 1958, No, 58-105, 


22 p.—To investigate visual illusions during flight 
an F-94C-type aircraft was flown through va: 4 
maneuvers, They included turns, pushovers, pullouts, 
and aileron rolls producing accelerations of different 
directions and сарона as well аз short periods of 
weightlessness. е observer induced a strong 
after-image and described its apparent motion, 
crease of acceleration was found to be associated with — 
an apparent downward movement and weigh 

with an apparent upward movement of the al 
after-image. This latter phenomenon was called the 
oculo-agravic illusion. 21 references. 
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9582. Gogel, W. C. (USA Medical Research — 
Lector Fart Knox, Ky.) Apparent A^ du- 
plication with binocular disparity cues. . . Кез. _ 
Lab. Rep., E Ne i, rd j^ 

conducted to а a previ Я 
pot is to the конып tt die perceptual ication 


ofa interval at different distances from о 


tion stimulated. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 385-391 i inocular disparity cues. Both frontal 
. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, . using bin parity cu de 
—From 1 to 20 flashes were presented at 6 frequencies judgments and duplication judgments were - 
6 retinal displacements, es judged number is tained. The results suggest that, in agreement. with 
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the hypothesis, the amount of binocular disparity re- 
quired at one distance to perceptually duplicate a 
given binocular disparity at another distance is re- 
lated to the amount of frontal size constance between 
the 2 distances.—R. V. Hamilton. 


9583. Gogel, W. C. (USA Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) The perception of 
shape from binocular disparity cues. USA Med. 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 331. ii, 27 p.—In 2 experi- 
ments shape judgments were investigated for an ob- 
ject having a frontal component and adjustable depth 
component, The Ss adjusted the depth component to 
appear equal to the frontal component at 3 distances 
of the object from the 5, It was found in agreement 
with the hypothesis of the study that as the distance 
of the object increased the adjusted physical depth 
also increased, When essentially only binocular dis- 
parity supported the depth component the ratios of 
the average adjustments from the 3 distances were 
closely in agreement with the predictions from the hy- 
pothesis of the study.—R. V. Hamilton, 


9584. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. Color blind- 
ness and color theory. AMA Arch, Ophthal., 1958, 
60, 792-799.—Some discriminations of normal and 
dichromatic Ss including a unilaterally color-blind 
pron, most of which have been reported previously 

y the authors, are summarized here and discussed as 
they relate to theory. Taking into account the fact 
of dichromatic luminosity loss, an explanation is pro- 
posed for the findings that the unilateral O's di- 
chromatic eye sees wavelengths shorter than the 
neutral point as blue, and sees those longer than 
neutral as yellow. Seeing of yellow leads to the 
assumption that characteristic sensitivities of the red 
and green receptors become similar while no change 
bes place in their central brain connection.—7, L. 

er. 


9585. Grigorovici, Radu, & Aricescu-Savopol, 
Toana, is I. Parhon U,) Luminosity and chro- 
maticity in the mesopic че J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1958, 48, 891-898,—"The results of colorimetric meas. 
a in the mesopic range require the division of 

his range into two parts; an upper mesopic range 

in which only modifications Ei The color mixtere 
functions occur and in which the error of the green- 
blue ratio measurement increases with the reduction 
of the luminance of the colorimetric field; and a lower 
mesopic range, in which the vision becomes dichro- 
matic, the green-blue ratio being entirely uncertain, 
A quantitative connection between the modifications 
undergone by the color mixture functions and those 
undergone by the relative luminous efficiency function 
as а consequence of the reduction of the luminance 
of the visual field is proposed and checked by the good 
agreement with the experimental results. The di- 
chromatic chromaticity coordinates of the spectrum 
colors in the lower mesopic range were calculated and 
found in good agreement with the experimental di- 
chromatic chromaticity coordinates of Willmer and 
Wright valid for the dichromatic vision at very re- 
duced extents of the visual field. Preliminary results 
in the range of excessive luminances are briefly re- 
ported."—7, Ratliff. 

9586. Heath, Gordon б, (Indiana U.) Lumi- 
nosity curves of normal and dichromatic obsery- 
ers. Science, 1958, 128, 775-776.—"The question of 
the relative heights of the luminosity curves of normal 
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and color-blind observers is an important one for 
theories of color vision.” The author objects to the 
procedure used by Hecht and Hsia to determine the 
relative energy levels of the foveal thresholds of 
several protanopes, deuteranopes and normals (see 
24: 995). and the implications derived because “the 
comparisons of observers were made only at tlie 
threshold of vision in the dark-adapted eye but were 
interpreted in terms of photopic luminosities, , . , 
The criterion employed in the present study was 
equality of critical frequency of flicker-fusion 
(CFF)." Ss were 9 normals, 6 deuteranopes, and 5 
protanopes. Luminosity curves of normal and di- 
chromatic Os showing relative heights at each of 4 
photopic levels are presented in a figure. The finding 
of "deuteranopic brightness enhancement (and in 
spectral region where protanopes have brightness re- 
duction) constitutes a strong argument against any 
theory of a 'loss' basis for deuteranopia and will 
necessitate careful re-examination of other existin 
theories of color vision and color blindness.”—S, у 
Lachman, 


9587. Herberg, І. J. Eye-movements in relation 
to the EEG alpha rhythm, speed of work and in- 
telligence score. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johan- 
nesburg, 1957, 7, 98-103.—3 studies (N = 50, 20, 30) 
are reported. It is found that saccadic duration is 
positively correlated with fixation time, that intelli- 
gence test scores correlated positively with fixation 
time but not with saccadic speed, and that saccadic 
speed and fixation time are significantly correlated 
with total number and peak number of additions per- 
formed. “No significant correlation was found to 
exist between EEG alpha frequency, alpha index or 
alpha amplitude on the one hand, and saccadic speed 
or fixation time on the other." 23 references.—J/. L. 
Walker. 


9588. Hermann, Gunther. (U. Freiburg) Beit- 
rage aur Physiologie des Rattenauges. |Contribu- 
tions to the physiology of the rat eye.] Z. Tierpsy- 
chol., 1958, 15, 463-517.—Using a runway at distances 
of 65 cm., pigmented rats learned a white-black dis- 
crimination faster than albino rats. The differentia- 
tion of grays was possible with brightness differences 
exceeding 37-40%. After dark adaptation of 1.3 
minutes albinos discriminated 1.5 x 10-* lux from 
complete darkness, After sufficient training all rats 
were able to discriminate vertical white stripes ОП 
black (1.5 cm) from medium gray and white. The 
minimum ante discriminated was 20’ for pigment 
and 40’ for albinos, The flicker fusion threshold for 
Pigmented was 35-40 flashes per second at 6 plus 
intensity. The electroretinogram indicated small a- 
waves independently of the adaptation state at 80 lux, 
although the off-effect could not be demonstrated. The 
size of the retinal image was measured, and the aver- 
age calculated distance between nodal point and retina 
was 52.895.—4. Н, Urmer. 


9589. Hofstaetter, P. В, & Primac, D. W. 
Colors and the color-blind. J. gen. Psychol, 1957 
57, 229-240.—To determine what colors are seen by 
the color-blind, 11 deuteranopes and 25 normal SS 
rated 4 colors, their names, and 8 symbolic concepts 
related to color on Osgood's semantic different 

teranopes saw green as yellowish-blue and yellow 
as a well-saturated orange. “The subjective color 
space of both groups suggests a three-dimensil 
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pattern as distinct from the two-dimensional pattern 
of the traditional color-circle, The main difference 
between the normal and deuteranopic color-solids is 
the lesser elevation of the color yellow in the deuter- 
anopic structure.”—C, К. Bishop, 


9590. Honkavaara, Sylvia. The accuracy of per- 
ception in relation to the color and form reaction, 
J. Psychol, 1958, 46, 13-18.—University students 
were tested to check the hypothesis that color-reactors 
might be more perceptive than form-reactors. The 
means of correct answers and number of good judges 
in Maslow's art test increase with decreasing form 
reactions in the color-and-form tests. Among the 
color-reactors there seem to be two groups of people— 
those who try to deny their personality and those who 
are emotionally disturbed.—R. IV, Husband. 


9591. Honkavaara, Sylvia. The accuracy of per- 
ception in relation to interpersonal relationships. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 46, 19-21.—“Our aim has been to 
show that if we pick up the subjects who, in a photo- 
graph test, have liked the color-reactors more than the 
form-reactors in both sexes, no matter whether they 
themselves are color- or form-reactors, this group 
scores higher in Maslow's test on perceptual accura: 
than the rest of the subjects who in the BEDA 
test ei'^er have shown no tendency in liking (50 
X 50, o. color- or form-reactor ambivalence), or pref- 
erence to the form-reactors,"—R, W. Husband, 


9592. Indow, T. Kuno, U. Yoshida, T, & 
Kozaki, K. [Studies of induction in the visual proc- 
ess, using electrical phosphene as an index: T. Experi- 
ments under conditions involving a shift of fixation.] 
Jap. 7. Psychol., 1958, 29, 29-39,—Repeating and con- 
firming work by Motokawa on the electrical excitabil- 
ity of the eye, it was shown with 3 Ss that excitability 
is enhanced when a flash of white light is preceded 
by a flash of colored light (induction), but that a flash 
of the complementary color intervening between the 
first and second flashes prevents the induction (neu- 
tralization), Further studies involving a shift of 
fixation supported the hypothesis that the pattern of 
induction accords essentially with what S perceives, 
English summary,—J. Lyons, 

9593. Johnson, E. Parker. The character of the 

-wave in the human electroretinogram. AMA 
Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 60, 565-591.—The history and 
Summary of ERG research emphasizing recent work 
at Brown on the B-wave are given, figures show 
quantitative changes due to color, brightness, adapta- 
tion, etc., and the unit response hypothesis is applied 

references.—R. L, Sulzer, 


9594, Johnson, John I. (Marquette U.) Visual 
discrimination of small objects by raccoons. Proc. 
Ind. Acad. Sci., 1957, 67, 298.—9 raccoons were used 
in a study of visual acuity. The author concluded 
that raccoons can discriminate objects of the smallest 
Sizes practical for testing purposes, He also found 
that such discrimination improves with practice — 
5. M. Amatora. 


9595, Leibowitz, H., & Heisel, Marcel A. (U. 
'sconsin) L'évolution de l'illusion de Ponzo en 
wnction de l'âge. [The development of the Ponzo 
illusion as a function of age.] Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 
, 36, 328-331.—65 normal children (age 4-12 
and 65 normal adults (age 18-28) were tested wi 
е Ponzo illusion. The illusion increased up to age 
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7 and then remained constant, 55 mentally retarded 
Ss, free from organic disorders, were also tested, The 
illusion was somewhat greater for the mentally re- 
tarded than for the normals, but it was not correlated 
with either mental or chronological age. The results 
confirm the hypothesis that the Ponzo illusion is due 
to the same perceptual mechanism as the size con- 
stancies.—H. C. Triandis, 


9596. Ludvigh, Elek, & Miller, James W. 
(Kresge Eye Inst., Detroit, Mich.) Study of visual 
acuity during the ocular pursuit of moving test 
objects: I. Introduction. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 
48, 799-802.—"'The apparent movement of the test 
object is produced by rotating a mirror in the desired 
plane of pursuit by means of a wheel and disk type 
variable speed drive, The range of angular velocities 
utilized is 10*/to 170*/sec at the nodal point of the 
tested m It is shown that visual acuity deteriorates 
markedly and significantly as the angular velocity of 
the test object is increased. It is shown further that 
the relationship between visual acuity and the angular 
velocity of the test object may be described satisfac- 
torily by the semiempirical equation Y =a + bx’, It 
also is pointed out that individuals possessing similar 
Static acuity may differ significantly in their dynamic 
acuity, The possible causes for the observed dete- 
rioration of acuity are discussed and it is concluded 
that imperfect pursuit movements of the eye result in 
a continued motion of the image on the retina. This 
motion results in reduced intensity contrast, which is 
a factor in producing loss in acuity."—F, Ratliff, 


9597, Luria, S. M. (USN Medical Research Lab- 
oratory, New London, Conn.) Absolute threshold 
for extremely wide fields. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 
48, 884-886.—“The absolute visual threshold for an 
area 40° by 100° visual angle at a color temperature 
of 2050° K was obtained for seven observers. Two 
conditions were used, (1) turning the light on and 
(2) turning the light both on and off before a judg- 
ment was made. The average threshold for the six 
observers in the 24-36 year age range was 2.35 log 
pul. No difference in threshold was found between 
the two conditions. High rank order correlations 
were found between threshold (uuL) and size of the 
dark adapted pupil and between threshold (trolands) 
and age.”—F, Ratliff. 

9598. Mackworth, N. H., & Mackworth, J, F. 
Visual search for successive decisions. Brit, J. 
Psychol., 1958, 49, 210-221.—When a situation pro- 
vides information from many different independent 
sources difficulties arise even when the decisions re- 

uired are simple, In 2 experiments involving dif- 
ferent conditions human Ss repeatedly had to pick 
out the appropriate objectives from a mass of 
detail and then make simple decisions, It was shown 
that the percentage of errors is proportional both to 
the required speed and to the display load. In the 
discussion the effects of different sources of informa- 
tion in a moving display are considered in relation to 
the display loai Pe to the temporal irregularity of 
successive decisions, —C. M. Franks. dd AN 

9599. Makarov, P. O., & Vens s, M. I. 
Zavisimost’ kriticheskogo intervala diskretnosti 
tsvetovogo zreniia cheloveka ot sily, dlitel'nosti i 
prostranstva stimula. [Critical Praest rires c 
ness in color vision in man as a function of intensity, 
duration, and area of stimulus.] Biofisika, 1958, 
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693-697.—When the foveal and parafoveal area of 
the retina receives chromatic light (A = 620-690 mp; 
X = 500-565 my), the critical interval of discreteness 
is seen to be a function of intensity, duration, and 
retinal area of the stimulus. The results of the ex- 
periments reported conform well, in the main, with 
mathematical calculations—J. D. London. 


9600. Miller, Earl F., II. (USN School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Pensacola) Effect of breathing 100 
per cent oxygen upon visual field and visual acuity. 
J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 598-602.—6 Ss were tested 
using a tangent screen, perimeter, and Clason acuity 
meter, before and after each hour of a 4-hour test run. 
A control run of one hour was used by having the S 
breath air instead of 100% oxygen as in the test run. 
No significant depression or constriction of the cen- 
tral field were found, nor were sector defects noted. 
The size of the blind spot remained essentially the 
same. No decreased sensitivity was found in the more 
peripheral isopters, Neither central acuity nor pe- 
ripheral acuity at 5 and 10 degrees were significantly 
different on test runs and control runs. “. . . vision 
tested in several regions from zero to sixty degrees 
suffers no apparent decrements as a result of the 
breathing of 100 per cent oxygen at atmospheric 
pressure for a period of over four hours."—J. M. 
Vander plas. 

9601. Miller, Earl Е., II. Evaluation of certain 
visual and related tests. Part II. Phoria. USN 
Sch, Aviat. Med. Proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 
14 01 11, Sub. 6, No. 2. ii, 20 p.—In order to deter- 
mine if large, near heterophorias exist among pilots 
screened by the required visual tests, 110 naval avia- 
tion cadets were tested by 4 methods: von Graefe, 
Maddox rod, Keystone Db9 target, and Monocular 
Projections (Renshaw). The phoria values obtained 
by these tests differed considerably and correlated 
moderately in most cases.  Heterophoria at near 
ranged from 164 eso to 194 exo, The test-retest reli- 
ability of most of these tests was found to be satis- 
factory. (See 33: 7516) 

9602. Miller, Earl F., II. Evaluation of certain 
visual and related tests. Part IV. Size constancy. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. 
NM 14 01 11, Sub. 6, No. 4. iii, 24 p.—The Renshaw 
test of size-constancy was evaluated as a possible 
screening device for size-distance judgments of pilots. 
115 naval aviation cadets tested by this method were 
found to vary markedly in this function. Frequency 
distributions for 6 test distances at the far and near 
instrument settings were skewed. The variability of 
size (area) judgments among individuals increased 
with the target distance; the ratio of the maximum to 
minimum estimation of size of a given target increased 
up to 144:1. Compared to a study by Renshaw, 
cadets judged more distant objects to be smaller, and 
size-judgments predicted by Emmert's law were more 
closely approached. Reliability of this test was found 
to be fairly high generally. Correlations among the 
size-constancy measures were moderate in most cases 
and positive in all. The possibility of remedial visual 
training was indicated if this perceptual ability is 
found to be significant in flying. (See 33: 7517) 

9603. Miller, James W. (Kresge Eye Inst., De- 
troit, Mich.) Study of visual acuity during the 
ocular pursuit of moving test objects: II. Effects 

of direction of movement, relative movement, and 
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illumination. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 803 
—"[t was demonstrated that the manner in w 
visual acuity deteriorates as the angular velo 
the test object increases is similar regardl 
whether the motion is produced by moving the 
vertically, horizontally, or by rotating the obse: 
a horizontal plane. It was shown also that the 
empirical equation Y = a + bx? describes sati 
rily these three types of movement. It was po 
out that individuals having a low acuity thresholi 


shown that although 5 to 10 footcandles may bi 
cient illumination when the test object is stati 
visual acuity is substantially benefitted by іпсгеа! 
to 125 footcandles when the observer is rotat 
F. Ratliff. 
9604. Miller, James W., & Ludvigh, 
(Kresge Eye Inst., Detroit, Mich.) Visual det 
in a uniformly luminous field. J. aviat. Med. 
29, 603-608—“A new technique has been di 
whereby subjects are presented with a totally ho: 
neous visual field in which either stationary or m 
targets may be employed. Provision has been m 
to move these targets over a wide range of angl 
velocities. Target acquisition time has been im 
gated as a function of both size and location of 
Early results indicated that observers are unc 
as to the presence or absence of targets even tho 
they may be substantially above threshold in size, 
has been found that targets exceeding the size th 
old by as much as a factor of ten to fifteen times 
disappear while being fixated by an observer 
homogeneous field. We believe that this phenon 
cannot be accounted for by fluctuation in the at 
commodative mechanism of the eye, and that 0 
factors, as yet unexplored, must be involved."—J. M 
Vanderplas. 

.9605. Mooney, Craig M. Recognition of n 
visual configurations with and without eye m 
ments. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 133-138.—Usim 
both amorphous and structured visual configurat 
found that the subsequent recognizability of the 
figurations immediately following the first occasio 
experience with them is no greater when that 0 
sion affords viewing time with opportunity for 8 
ning eye movements than when it permits but a si 
glance.—J. Arbit. 


‚9606. Mountjoy, Paul T. Effects of exposi 
time and intertrial interval upon decrement #0 
Muller-Lyer illusion. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 
102.—Decrement in illusion magnitude occurred а 
function of trials and as exposure time to the 
increased. In addition spontaneous recovery 
noted between experimental sessions and an invi 
relationship between the number of trials on the 
day and the amount recovered on the second. ' 
results are interpreted as indicating that decre 
to the Muller-Lyer illusion may be considered 
special case of the habituation paradigm. 17 rel 
ences.—J. Arbit. 


9607. Mozell, Maxwell Mark., & White, Da 
(USN Air Development Center, Johnsville, 
Behavioral effects of whole body vibration: 
aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 716-724.—The ability of I 
Ss to read digits on a mileage indicator and tof 
form a tracking task simulating control of an aii 
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were studied as a function of whole body vibration. 
Frequencies of vertical sinusoidal vibration between 
0 and 50 cps at amplitudes of .05, .1, and .16 inches 
were used. Increasingly poorer visual performance 
was found at frequencies above 8 cps and was found 
to reach a maximum at between 40 and 50 cps. In- 
creasing amplitude from .05 to .1 inches had no effect 
on visual performance. Little effect was found on 
tracking performance.—J. M. Vanderplas. 


9608. Mukerji, Nirod. Is “illusion” illusion? 
J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 57, 209-212.—"By changing 
the colour of the obliques in the Muller-Lyer Figures 
the apparent difference in the length of the central 
lines are affected. Largest difference is manifested 
when the obliques are similar in colour to the central 
line, and least difference . . . when the dark line is 
terminated by green coloured obliques.” There were 
significant differences among individuals.—C. K. 
Bishop. 

9609. Müller, Kurt. Über die Rolle der Bezugs- 
bereiche bei der Likalisation. [The role of refer- 
ence boundaries in localizations.] _ Psychol, Arbeit., 
1957, No. 3. 62 p.—The localization of a perceptual 
object requires a more or less specific reference 
(Bezung) to another situation in the visual field. The 
experiment investigates the following: (a) which 
boundary in the field is preferably used under certain 
conditions as local reference system (Ortsbezugs- 
system) ; (b) what factors contribute to its selection ; 
and (c) what importance may be attached to the 
reference system, especially with regard to memoriza- 
tion and reproduction of a specific locale. 36-item 
bibliography.—A. Wagner. 

9610. Nachmias, Jacob.  (Swarthmore Coll.) 
Brightness and visual acuity with intermittent illu- 
mination, J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 726-730.— 
"Data on perceived brightness and visual acuity were 
Obtained under essentially identical conditions of 
steady and intermittent illumination, using long ex- 
posures (up to 45 sec) as well as brief ones (250 
msec). Flicker frequencies down to 8 cps and light- 
time fraction to 0.083 were sampled. By taking into 
account the exact duration of the test exposures, a 
more general form of Talbot's law was derived, which 
fits all the brightness matches obtained. When this 
new equation is used as a yardstick, intermittent illu- 
mination turns out to be less efficient than steady 
illumination so far as visual acuity is concerned for 
brief exposures. For long exposures it is more effi- 
cient, as was previously reported by Senders."—F. 
Ratliff. 

9611. National Institutes of Health. Symposium 
on the electrophysiology of the visual system. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 46(3, Part II), 1-179.—12 
Contributions comprising a symposium held at the 
National Institutes of Health, January, 1958 include 
the following: Lipetz, Leo E., “Response Pathways 
to Electric Stimulation in the Limulus Eye"; Ken- 
nedy, Donald, “Responses from the Crayfish Caudal 
Photoreceptor”; MacNichol, E. J., Jr., & Svaetichin, 
G., “Electric Responses from the Isolated Retinas of 
Fishes”; Wagner, H. G., & Wolbarsht, M. L., “Stud- 
les on the Functional Organization of the Vertebrate 
Retina"; Gouras, P., “Electric Activity of Toad 
Retina"; Armington, J. C., & Crampton, G. H., 
Comparison of Spectral Sensitivity at the Eye and 
the Optic Tectum of the Chicken”; Dodt, E., “Phys- 
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ical Factors in the Correlation of Electroretinogram 
Spectral Sensitivity Curves with Visual Pigments”; 
Brown, K. T., & Wiesel, T. N., “Intraretinal Record- 
ing in the Unopened Cat Eye"; Marshall, W. H. 
“Temporal Periodicities in the Primary Projection 
System”; Hubel, D. H., “Cortical Unit Responses to 
Visual Stimuli in Nonanesthetized Cats"; Breinin, 
С. М., “Analytic Studies of the Electromyogram of 
Human Extraocular Muscle" ; Goodman, G., & Gunkel, 
R. D., “Familial Electroretinographic and Adapto- 
metric Studies in Retinitis Pigmentosa.” Graphs, 
discussions, bibliographies, author and subject indices 
are included.—D. Shaad. 

9612. Newhall, S. M., Burnham, R. W., & Evans, 
R. M. (Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y.) 
Color constancy in shadows. J. Opt, Soc. Amer. 
1958, 48, 976-984.—“The viewing condition chosen 
for study was an obvious shadow of daylight quality 
falling on a color sample and part of a surrounding 
white field; the less the effect of the shadow on the 
color appearance of the sample, the greater would be 
the color constancy. The purpose of the study was 
to make evaluations of the color constancy, both over 
all and by attributes, of ten color samples viewed one 
at a time under the standard shadow. The method 
was to present the color samples in the surface mode 
of appearance and to match them with a colorimeter, 
the field of which was also perceived in the surface 
mode. In some trials the shadow was present, in 
some absent, and in others there was no perceived 
shadow but rather the sample luminance alone was 
reduced proportionally. These match data were con- 
verted to the Munsell system of renotation. Brunswik- 
type constancy ratios were formed in terms of Munsell 
hue, chroma, and value taken separately. The results 
indicate the constancy of the hue, saturation, and 
lightness of the surface color perceptions, There was 
evidence of considerable constancy in all three attrib- 
utes.” —F, Ratliff. 

9613. Newson, L. John. (U. Nottingham) Some 
principles governing changes in the apparent light- 
ness of test surfaces isolated from their normal 
backgrounds. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 82— 
95.—Employing over 200 Ss this study attempted to 
“discover the principles underlying the restoration of 
lightness constancy by the introduction of inducing 
surfaces of varied size and reflectance at varied dis- 
tances from the test surface.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr, 


9614. Ogilvie, John C., & Taylor, Maurice M. 
шеше Research Medical Labs, Toronto, Canada) 

ffect of orientation on the visibility of fine wires. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 628-629.—" The visibil- - 
ity of fine wires oriented in eighteen different merid- 
ians is investigated. The superiority of the horizontal 
and vertical meridians is demonstrated." —F, Ratliff. 


9615. Ogle, Kenneth N. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Note on stereoscopic acuity and observa- 
tion distance. J. Opt. Soc, Amer., 1958, 48, 794-798. 
—Stereoscopic thresholds were determined for view- 
ing distances of 0.5 meter and 10 meters in an instru- 
ment which essentially eliminates empirical factors to 
visual depth discrimination, The results with three 
observers show that there is no change in stereoscopic 
acuity at these two distances. On the basis of this 
result, data from a particular experiment reported in 
the literature which seems to show an increase im 
stereoscopic acuity with increase in viewing distance 
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were examined. It is shown that the results obtained 
might be better explained entirely on the basis of an 
empirical factor that depends upon the least per- 
ceptible difference in the angular sizes of two test 
objects of equal size and form set at different dis- 
tances.” —F. Ratliff. 

9616, Ogle, Kenneth N. Present status of our 
knowledge of stereoscopic vision. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1958, 60, 755-774.—Psychophysical study of 
stereopsis yields many facts, including the importance 
of disparity of contours, regions of “obligatory” and 
qualitative depth, acuity thresholds, and the role of 
exposure time. Less well understood phenomena such 
as stereopsis with both transverse and vertical dis- 
parities and the roles of tension-sense and learning 
factors are discussed, and data from various experi- 
ments are plotted. In the present absence of an ade- 
quate theory of how disparity results in subjective 
depth various speculations have been offered. 43 ref- 
erences.—R. L. Sulzer. 

9617. Patin, J. Coup d’oeil et dominance oc- 
ulaire dans l'apprentissage des métiers du batiment. 
[The “good eye" and ocular dominance in the building 
trade training.] Bull. Cent, Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 
1958, 7, 211-219.—"Having a ‘good eye’ is important 
in training for the building trades, but the various 
definitions given are open to criticism. J. M. Faverge's 
analysis of work and learning helped develop a test 
of visual aim, the results of which are further im- 
proved by taking predominance into account."—J. 
Sanua, 

9618. Peckham, Robert H., & Hart, William M. 
Critical flicker frequency, photochemical mecha- 
nisms, and perceptual responses. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1958, 60, 461—471.—Ophthalmic applications 
of flicker such as involved in diagnosis of hyperten- 
sion, determination of sun exposure-retinal sensitivity 
functions, etc., require a refined method based on 
psychometric principles. By holding frequency con- 
stant and varying contrast, using the present appara- 
tus, reliable estimates of thresholds may be quickly 
obtained and interpreted, Data for 2 age groups are 
plotted as Gaussian ogives showing differences in 
mean and scatter for younger and older cases to dem- 
onstrate the reliability and usefulness of the method, 
65 references.—R, L. Sulzer, 

9619. Pfistner, Hans-Jürgen. (Heidelberg, Lu- 
therstr. 44a) Uber den Findegehalt physiognom- 
ischer und pathognomischer Ausdruckserschein- 
ungen. [The degree of reliability in the perception 
of physiognomic and pathognomic expression] Z. 
exp. апдеш. Psychol., 1958, 5, 227-245.— The reliabil- 
ity of judging facial expression was investigated using 
photographs and short film scenes of 2 models as 
stimuli, Physiognomic impressions of enduring qual- 
ities are as reliable in forming a judgment as are 
pathognomic impressions.—W. J. Koppitz. 

9620. Philip, B. R. Relation between the height- 
width ratio and the perception of es of move- 
ment in Lissajou figures. J. Psychol., 1958, 46, 59 
64.—Reversible figures may be used in studies of per- 
ception, as revealing personality differences. Dynamic 
figures are more useful than static, and in this experi- 

ment Lissajou figures are obtained on an oscilloscope 
by imposing on its horizontal and vertical plates 2 


frequencies in simple ratio. 30 men and 28 boys were , 


shown 3 types of movements: reversals, accordion 
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type, and rinsing (rolling and dipping) type, 
versals are seen most frequently, even more frequi 
in boys than men for figures of some speed and 
plexity. Squares yield fewer movements and are moi 
stable in perception than rectangles.—ZR. W. Husba 


9621. Piaget, Jean, & Lambercier, Marc. Е 
cherches sur le développement des percepti 
XXXIII. La causalité perceptive visuelle 
lenfant et chez l'adulte. [Research on the deve 
ment of perception: XXXIII. The visual percep 
of causality in the child and the adult.] Arch, 
chol., Geneve, 1958, 36, 77-201—The Michotte 
nique was utilized. Data on the evolution of vi 
perceptual causality from childhood to adolescence 
presented. The principal difference found betw 
children and adults bears upon the perception 
“contact” between the “active” and “passive” di 
The child often perceives a contact when there 
actually none; when he no longer perceives the coi 
he ceases to have the impression of causality, Т 
development of various kinds of impressions of cau: 
ity is described and discussed. A theory from w 
Michote’s view can be deduced is presented, A 
tem of equations which allows expression and 
ferentiation of the principal forms of visual percepti 
causality is presented. Causality is derived from 
assimilation of perceptual data to action according 
the schema which Piaget has used in the past in d 
scribing the beginnings of sénsorimotor causality in 
the child.—H. C. Triandis. 

.,9622. Pritchard, R. M. (U. Reading) Visi 
illusions viewed as stabilized retinal images. Qui 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 77-81.—As stabilized rel 

images "simple geometrical illusioris are perceived in 
the normal way. Ambiguous perceptive figures show 
the reversals at about the usual rate provided that 
subject is able to direct his attention to a salient poi 
of the pattern. Certain regular stationary patte 
produce illusory shadows which appear to move acr 
the pattern in normal vision. These shadows are 

seen when the effect of eye movements is removed.’ 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

9623. Reinecke, 
Standardization of objective visual acuity me 


L. Sulzer, 

9624. Renshaw, Samuel. (Ohio State U.) ЕЁ 
of stereoimage decentration on apparent size. . 
mer., 1958, 48, 790—793.—" Decentratit 


remote, 
with an 


decentrations c 
judgment 
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mm of the projected images in 10-mm steps were made 
and matched with an adjacent variable square. Some 
comment is made concerning the theoretical and prac- 
tical bearings of the results."—F. Ratliff. 


9625. Richards, Oscar W. (American Optical 
Co., Research Center, Southbridge, Mass.) Night 
driving seeing problems. Amer. J. Optom., 1958, 
35, 565-579.—A general discussion of the many fac- 
tors that play a role in decreased seeing at night, with 
some suggestions for improving the driver’s visual 
performance at night.—E. G. Heinemann. 


9626. Riggs, Lorrin A. The human electro- 
retinogram. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 60, 739- 
754.—Studies using the ERG, which makes possible 
physiological studies of the visual receptor in the 
intact human, have progressed through improvements 
in electronic amplification and recording as well as 
the modern contact lens electrode. In this review of 
progress the locus of negative and positive compo- 
nents, the duplex nature of retinal response, and re- 
sponse to flicker are summarized, and discussion com- 
ments by H. Richard Blackwell, Charles Haig, Austin 
Н, Riesen, Kenneth T. Brown, Donald B. Lindsley, 
Albert М. Potts, John C. Armington, and Robert M. 
Boynton are appended. 58 references.—R. L. Sulzer. 


9627. Sidorsky, Raymond C. Absolute judg- 
ments of static perspective transformations. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 380-384.—Static perspective 
images corresponding to a flat grid-patterned surface 
viewed at various pitch angles were projected onto a 
vertical screen. Using the method of absolute judg- 
ment O readily and accurately interpreted differences 
in the extent of a perspective transformation as dif- 
ferences in their own pitch angle with respect to a 
fixed surface.—J. Arbit. 

9628. Simonson, Ernst. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Adaptation to glare. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 46(3, 
Pt. 1), 353-355.— The ability to recognize fine wires 
under glare recovers gradually during the first 2 min- 
utes of glare exposure. There is a large range of 
individual variability in adaptation.—D. Shaad. 


9629. Suzumura, Kinya. [Factors of stimulus in- 
tensity, stimulating time, lapsed time and spatial dis- 
tance in psycho-physiological induction.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 29, 17.—Stimulation of a portion of 
the retina by a spot of light was shown to produce a 
Sequence of alternating facilitation and inhibition of 
excitation in surrounding areas. This sequence was 
not altered by introduction of the factors of intensity, 
time, or distance. English summary.—J. Lyons. 

9630. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota) Length 
of work periods in visual research. J. appl. Psy- 
chol, 1958, 42, 343-345.—“The present experiment 
Was designed to investigate the use of relatively short 
Work periods in one type of visual research. It ap- 
Pears that the length of work period that needs explor- 
ing ranges from 14% to 10 minutes.” Using the Tinker 
Speed of Reading Test, relative efficiency of speed of 
Perception was individually assessed for 180 college 
Sophomores under 5, 25, and 200 foot-candles of light. 

е only significant difference in reading speed was 
а decrement under 200 foot-candles for both 5- and 

-minute work periods. Glare effect is suggested — 

: York. 

b 9631. Van de Geer, J. P., & Croon, Y." Kodeer- 
aarheid als faktor in de waarneming. [Codability 
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as a factor in perception.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1958, 13, 359-365.—From a cognition experiment in 
the description and recognition of colors it is con- 
cluded that “identifiability and discriminability of 
colors can be reduced to a common codability factor 
with language as a coding system. This result con- 
firms Whorf's theory on language and is essentially 
in agreement with Brown and Lenneberg's findings." 
—R. Н. Houwink. 


9632. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California) Gra- 
ham's theory of color blindness. Amer. J, Optom., 
1958, 35, 449—460.— The author rejects the following 
"three main suppositions . . . upon which the theory 
rests": (a) that protanopes see yellow and blue in the 
spectrum and therefore cannot lack all the receptors 
of any one type; (b) that deuteranopes have consider- 
able depression of photopic luminosity and brightness; 
(c) that A.H.C., Graham's monocularly colorblind S, 
has a defect “close enough to regular deuteranopia for 
her to constitute valid evidence,"—E. G. Heinemann, 


9633. Walters, Richard H. Conditioning of at- 
tention as a source of autistic effects in perception, 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 197-201.—An ex- 
periment and replication are presented to demonstrate 
the production of autistic effects in a situation creat- 
ing habitual modes of responding to a problem-solving 
task, The task was to locate a simple figure within a 
complex colored figure much like the Gottschaldt Test. 
The simple figure could be located in 1 of 2 different 
colored areas within the complex figure, During an 
intervening training period certain colors were re- 
warded and other colors punished. The Gottschaldt- 
like figures were then presented again, and changes in. 
responses were observed. In both experiments Ss 
showed a significant change toward the rewarded 
colors, which was explained in terms of subliminal 
anticipatory responses.—4. S$. Tamkin. 


9634. Weymouth, Frank W. (Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Visual sensory units and the minimal angle 
of resolution. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 46(1, Part 
II), 102-113.—The minimal angle of resolution in 
minutes (reciprocal of the visual acuity) plotted as a 
function of the eccentricity is a straight line rising 
from the lowest threshold in the fovea to high thresh- 
olds in the periphery. 15 references.—D. Saad. 


9635. Wilkinson, Frank Ray, & Fleming, Don- 
ovan E. The perception of the blind spot and the 
convergence of the visual pathways. J, Psychol, 
1958, 46, 117-120.—Theorizing that a gap in the 
visual field corresponding to the disc does not appear 
in visual experience because of a convergence of 
visual pathways from retina to cortex such that the 
disc has no representation in the cortex, the authors 
hypothesize that an illuminated annulus surrounding 
the optic disc should appear smaller than one laid 
over a fully populated retinal area in the correspond- 
ing part of the opposite hemisphere. In test of this 
hypothesis, illuminated annuli were projected onto the 
retinas of 20 Os so that one annulus surrounded the 
optic disc and the other, identical with the first, fell 
in the temporal retina an equal angular distance from 
the fovea. The Os were asked to draw the perceived 
rings of light to reproduce the apparent sizes both in 
inner and outer diameters. The annulus surrounding 
the optic disc appeared smaller than that over the tem- 
poral retina and tended to appear thicker.—R. W. 
Husband. 
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9636. Wilson, Raymond H., Jr. (USN Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D.C.) Psychological 
brightness reduction of simulated flashes from a 
polyhedral satellite. Science, 1958, 128, 1086-1087. 
—Talbot’s law, critical flicker frequency, and the 
Bartley effect are discussed with regard to polyhedral 
satellites. Experimental measurement of actual re- 
duction of apparent brightness was carried out under 
specified conditions: "Intermittent solar reflections 
from the surface of a polyhedral satellite were sim- 
ulated by viewing various planets and stars through 
the interception of a rotating metal disc of about 10- 
in. radius from which had been cut a sector 1/3 in. 
wide; this gave a clear opening effectively 1/200 the 
total area of the disc. The intercepted, flashing image 
of one star—say Arcturus—viewed with one eye was 
compared in brightness to the image of another—say 
.Spica—viewed simultaneously, without interception, 
with the other eye.” A table presents estimates of the 
diminution of the intermittent image for 3 typical 
flash rates. A graph shows "these three values of 
brightness reduction compared to theoretical curves 
of such reduction for sources , . . for which the inter- 
mittent images would appear fused for frequencies 15 
per second.” The “net visual gain from use of a 
polyhedral rather than a spherical satellite would be 
five stellar magnitudes.” —$. J. Lachman. 


9637. Wolken, J. J., Mellon, A. D., & Contis, G. 
(U. Pittsburgh Medical School)  Photoreceptor 
structures: II. Drosophila melanogaster. J. exp. 
Zool., 1957, 134, 383-410.— The absorption spectra of 
visual pigments of 3 eye-types of drosophila scarlet, 
wild red, and white, is in the neighborhood of 508 
millimicrons, Studies of the phototropic responses to 
variations in wave length and intensity enable the 
determination of the effectiveness spectrum of the 
photoreceptor pigments. The maximum effectiveness 
obtained in the visible range is about 508 millimicrons 
regardless of the eye-color of the fly studied. The 
molecular weight of the pigment complex was deter- 
mined by analytical ultracentrifugation and found to 
be considerably lower than the values obtained for the 
retinal pigments in cattle and frogs. Chromatographic 
studies of the metals associated with the eye colors 
indicated that the scarlet is associated with an iron 
and/or molybdenum metal complex, whereas the white 
is associated with a nickel complex. A pigment con- 
centration of 1 X 10? molecules per rhabdomere was 
calculated from studies of the geometry of the rhab- 
domere and the molecular weight of the eye pigment. 
—R. T. Davis. 


(See also Abstracts 9235, 9459, 9463, 9467, 9475, 
9683, 10064, 11147, 11148, 11197) 
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9638. Aronson, A. E. Hind, J. E., & Irwin, J. V. 
(U. Wisconsin) GSR Auditory threshold mech- 
anisms: Effect of tonal intensity on amplitude and 
latency under two tone-shock intervals. J. speech 
Res., 1958, 1, 211-219.—EDR latency and amplitude 
as a function of tonal intensity were investigated in 40 
Ss, 20 of whom were conditioned with a 0.6 second 
tone followed instantaneously by shock while the other 
20 were conditioned with a 3.0 second tone followed 
instantaneously by shock, The 0.6 second method re- 
sulted in higher strength conditioning than the 3.0 
second method. The 0.6 second method resulted in a 
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greater rate of change of amplitudes with toi 
tensity. The variability of EDR latencies was 
for the 0.6 second method.—9M. F. Palmer. 


9639. Bilger, Robert C. Intensive deter 
of remote masking. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 19. 
817-824.—The phenomenon of remote maski 
which a high-frequency band masks remote low: 
quencies below the band—was examined. After { 
onset of remote masking in db is directly related to 
band-width level and twice the spectrum level 
Pollack. 


9640. Broadbent, D. E. Effect of noise 
“intellectual” task. J. Acoust, Soc. Amer., 19, 
824-827.—The effect of noise exposure on the. 
formance of a subtraction task was examined. 
exposure was associated with a significantly po 
performance. Aftereffects of noise exposure on 
performance were also noted.—/. Pollack. 


9641. Broadbent, D. E. (Medical Research C 
cil, Cambridge, England) Perception and 
munication. New York: Pergamon Press, 1958 
338 р. $8.50.—Auditory perception rather than 
is reviewed under the following topics: sel 
listening to speech, verbal and bodily response, 
duction—hearing and behavior, assessment of 
munications channels for ease of listening, effect 
noise on behavior, general nature of vigilance, 8 
data on individual differences, nature of extinci 
immediate memory and shifting of attention, se 
nature of learning, recent views on skill, and ri 
spect and prospect. For each topic, the author 
surveyed: the known facts and the broad general 
tions resulting from them, the theories in each | 
and the experiments supporting or disproving 
theories, Summaries are presented for each area 
the final chapter reviews the entire problem, 325 
erences.—D. Y. Cornog. 


‚ 9642. Buck, Kenneth W. (U. Kentucky) Ti 

tional and psychogalvanic skin response aud 
etry. J. speech Res., 1958, 1, 275-278.—10 male 
10 female Ss selected randomly from 363 introdi 
psychology students were tested for thresholds 
right ears at 250, 1000, and 4000 cps by tradi 
and PGSR audiometry, Only 15 Ss were teste 
1000 cps. PGSR was found to give valid measur 
auditory threshold at all 3 frequencies and sho 
consistent measurements over all 3 frequent 
M. F. Palmer. 


9643. Carterette, Edward C. Message rep 
and receiver confirmation of messages in 
J. Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 846-855.—A p! 
ability model for the reception of successive mess 
in noise is described and is tested empirical 
critical parameter is the receiver's decision critel 
for confirmation of messages. “The data are im 
cellent agreement with predictions from the theo! 
the total number of communication events req 
before the entire set of N messages is confirme 
of the total numbers of correct and incorrect 
firmations.”—J, Pollack. 

9644. Chmelař, V. (Katedra psychologie 
Brno) Methoda vyzkumu trvání aktivni 
pozornosti. [The method of research of the dui 
of acoustic attention.] Ceskoslovenska Psychol. 
1, 61—65.—Тһе description of the author's methi 
apparatus for the research of acoustic attention 
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sound-analysis of words. Russian and English sum- 
тагіеѕ.—/. Břicháček. 

9645. Frisina, D. Robert (Gallaudet Coll.) Basic 
considerations in auditory training. Amer, Ann. 
Deaf, 1958, 103, 459-466.—Neurophysiological in- 
yolvements which may attend hearing loss and phys- 
ical and psychological problems related to sound 
amplification are described. Included in the latter are 
the reliability апа validity of auditory measurement, 
and comparisons of monaural and binaural stimulation 
and reception.—T. E. Newland. 

9646. Green, David M. Detection of multiple 
component signals in noise. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1958, 30, 904-911.—“The detectability of a complex 
signal, one generated by adding two sinusoids, and 
partially masked by white noise was determined. The 
data are best explained by a model in which it is as- 
sumed that two or more critical bands may be linearly 
combined. This implies that the auditory mechanism 
may change the appropriate parameters of the analysis 
process in order to match the signal to be detected.”— 
1. Pollack, 

9647. Hanely, C. N., Tiffany, W. R., & Brungard, 
J. (U. Washington) Skin resistance changes ac- 
companying the sidetone test for auditory malin- 
gering. J. speech Res., 1958, 1, 286-293.—Skin 
resistance changes appearing as unconditioned re- 
sponses to delayed sidetone were studied by means of 
GSR. During experimental employment of delayed 
sidetone test of malingering, 50 hearing Ss were 
divided into 5 groups to measure skin-resistance 
changes with delayed feedback at 80, 60, 40, 20, and 
0 db. Changes resulting from ten 8-second randomly 
spaced administrations of delayed feedback while read- 
ing a long prose passage were analyzed by means of 
measures of latencies of response related to sidetone 
level. High levels produced highly consistent varia- 
tions. Analysis seemed to indicate possibility of meas- 
urable skin-resistance changes in response to sidetone 
levels as low as 20 db. Judges were able to make 
highly accurate judgments as to level of sidetone em- 
ployed with each S using nothing but graphic records. 
—4M. F. Palmer. 

9648. Harris, J. Donald; Pikler, Andrew G., 
Hoffman, Howard S., & Ehmer, Richard Н. The 
Interaction of pitch and loudness discriminations. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 232-238.—"'The addition 
of a second cue, even when it was by itself almost 
completely undetectable, never failed to add its bit to 
the joint discrimination-probability of a two-cue 
Signal. This interaction effect was fairly constant no 
matter what the discrimination-probability of the first 
cue, . . . the nature of the interaction was twofold, 
and was to be looked for in a correlation between 
Sensitivity fluctuations for pitch and loudness, and 
especially in the anatomice-electro-neural events within 
the cochlea which move basalward with increased in- 
tensity and also with higher frequency."—J. Arbit. 

9649, Hind, J. E., Aronson, A. E., & Irwin, J. V. 

J. Wisconsin) GSR auditory threshold mech- 
anisms: Instrumentation, spontaneous response 
and threshold definition. J. speech Res., 1958, 1, 
220-226.—EDR recording apparatus with amplitude 
measured as change in electrical conductance of skin, 
Using constant base current of 40 microamp., and 
latency determination by presenting EDR's on cathode 
Tay oscilloscope, each sweep being triggered simulta- 
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neously with stimulus tone onset, was used on 20 
subjected by analyzing normalized amplitude vs, la- 
tency at each of 5 test-tone intensities: 4-10, + 5, 
+0, — 5, and — 10 db. All responses at — 10 db 
were interpreted as spontaneous and all responses 
were rejected at — 10 db. When this criterion is 
applied to +10 db intensity only 7% of responses 
were rejected. Result indicated advisability of using 
high percentage response for threshold criterion in 
presence of spontaneous activity.—9M. F, Palmer, 

9650. Hirsh, Ira J. Monaural temporary thresh- 
old shift following monaural and binaural expo- 
sures. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 912-914,— 
“The monaural temporary threshold shift (TTS) was 
measured under several experimental conditions to 
ascertain whether or not it depended upon whether one 
ear or both ears were exposed to sound, There is no 
difference in the initial part of the recovery curve for 
1400 cps after exposure to 1000 cps at 100 db SL, but 
the diphasic recovery curve or ‘bounce’ is clear only 
after monaural exposure not after binaural.”—J. 
Pollack. 

9651. Hirsh, Ira J., & Burgeat, Michel. Binaural 
effects in remote masking. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer, 
1958, 30, 827-832.—Are the interaural phase relations 
that are critical for direct masking also critical for 
remote masking? Apparently, yes. “The results are 
interpreted as indicating that the interaural time rela- 
tions between the remote-masking sources that result 
from a phase reversal of the high-frequency band 
involve a time shift of about one half-period of the 
band midfrequency."—7. Pollack. 

9652. Katsuki, Yasuji; Sumi, Tadaaki; Uchi- 
yama, Heiichi, & Watanabe, Takeshi. (Tokyo Med- 
ical and Dental U.) Electric responses of auditory 
neurons in cat to sound stimulation, J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1958, 21, 560-588.—A. major study of spon- 
taneous discharges and responses to steady tone, click 
and tone pip stimuli of single auditory and non- 
auditory units in the cochlear nerve bundle, dorsal 
cochlear nucleus, trapezoid body and inferior colliculus 
of cat. 27 references.—G. Westheimer, 

9653. Kimura, Robert, & Perlman, H. B. Ar- 
terial obstruction of the labyrinth: І, Cochlear 
changes. Ann, Otol. Rhinol., Laryng., 1958, 67, 1-20. 
—The arterial supply to the inner ear was surgically 
interrupted without damage to the VIII nerve. Ате 
terial occlusion produces profound and rapid changes 
in all the structures of the cochlea, Hair cells are 
affected within a half an hour, the supporting cells 
within several hours, and finally there is complete 
ossification of the cochlea within 6 months, еве 
effects may not be attributed to infection by-products 
since infection was seldom encountered and only in 
the middle ear at that. Arterial occlusion caused 
much more severe damage to the cochlea than venous 
occlusion.—J. A. Vernon. 

9654. Kimura, Robert, & Perlman, Н. B. Ar- 
terial obstruction of the labyrinth: II. Vestibular 
changes. Ann. Otol. Rhinol., Laryng., 1958, 67, 21- 
36.—The arterial supply to the vestibula labyrinth was 
interrupted in 65 animals without surgical damage to 
the vestibular nerve. A progression change results 
affecting first the sense cells and then the supporting 
cells. The obstruction produced by arterial occlusion 
is more rapid and more severe than that resulting from 
venous occlusion. Functional involvements such as 
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nystagmus, body and neck torsion, and rolling were 
severe and much more acute than after venous ob- 
struction, The vestibular signs usually disappeared 
after several weeks, (See 33: 9653)—J. A. Vernon. 

9655. Kirk, Roger E. Difference limen for tone 
diminution. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 915- 
918.—"'The difference limen for tone diminution was 
investigated with diminution rate, fundamental fre- 
quency, and tonal complexity as parameters. The 
relative difference limen for tone diminution is of the 
order of 415 to 51595 over the range of diminution 
rates investigated. The difference limen is relatively 
independent of fundamental frequency and tonal com- 
plexity."—J. Pollack. 

9656. Misrahy, G. A., De Jonge, B. R., Shina- 
barger, E. W., & Arnold, J. E. Effects of localized 
hypoxia on the electrophysiological activity of 
cochlea of the guinea pig. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1958, 30, 705-709.—“Solutions of glucose oxidase 
were injected into the scalae to render the organ of 
Corti hypoxic without affecting oxygen tension in the 
stria vascularis. It was thus possible to depress action 
potentials and microphonics, leaving the dc potential 
largely unaffected. The results show that the dc po- 
tential originates in the stria vascularis.’—J. Pollack. 

9657. Nakajima, Shinshu. [Time errors in the 
successive comparison of tonal durations.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 29, 18-27.—2 types of time errors were 
studied, one as a function of intervals between tones 
successively presented (P), and the other as a func- 

tion of the duration of the tone (E). For short P or 
E functions time errors were always negative, de- 
creasing as the times involved in P and E functions 
increased. . A proposed account of the process based 
on data obtained by introspective methods is presented. 
English summary.—J. Lyons. 

9658. O'Neill, John J., Oyer, Herbert, & Baker, 
Donald J. (Ohio State U.) Auditory skills of 
blinded individuals training with pilot dogs. J. 
speech Res. 1958, 1, 262-267.— Conventional pure 
tone and Békésy audiometric tests, localization tests, 
and the Seashore tests of Musical Talent administered 
to 53 blind Ss receiving training with pilot dogs, 
Instructors in charge of training rated each S in 
terms of relative skill in use of such dogs on 3 point 
scale. Ss who were above average in use of pilot 
dogs achieved lower pure tone thresholds than did 
average and below-average groups. Above-average 
groups exhibited superior performance on tests of 
localization. The Seashore tests of Musical Talent 
did not distinguish among the 3 proficiency cate- 
gories.—M. Е. Palmer. 

9659. Pickett, J. M., & Pollack, Irwin. Predic- 
tion of speech intelligibility at high noise levels. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 955-963.—" Speech 
intelligibility in noise was measured at noise levels 
ranging up to 130 db using various speech to noise 
(S/N) ratios. With S/N ratio held constant, large 
decrements in intelligibility were observed for all 
spectra as the noise level was increased within the 
range studied. Methods of predicting speech intelli- 
gibility in high level noise are evaluated in terms of 
the results.” —/I. Pollack. 

9660. Robinson, H. C. (Defense Research Labo- 
ratory, Toronto, Ontario) 3 Effects of hyperventila- 
tion on speech and hearing. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 
29, 763-768.—Each of 8 male Ss read a speaker- 
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intelligibility test-list under 3 conditions; resting 
state, after 5 minutes of hyperventilation, and after 
13 minutes of hyperventilation. 24 listeners with 
normal hearing were used. ^". . . hyperventilation, 
as produced in this experiment, resulted in: (1) a 
significant increase in speech intelligibility, in spite 
of a marked decrease in articulation precision; and 
(2) no change in the auditory threshold for a 4000 
cps tone.” —J. M. Vanderplas. 

9661. Silver, Carl A., & Fletcher, John L. (USA 
Medical Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) 
Localization of sound on ice and snow. USA 
Med. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 356. 6 p.—6 adult male 
Ss were subjected to various tests in an attempt to 
determine some of the factors important in the lo- 
calization of the direction of sounds under arctic 
conditions. 4 variables were introduced: surface of 
ice and fresh encrusted snow, S elevation in both a 
prone and standing position, stimulus elevation of 
transducers located either one and one half or 6 feet 
above ground level, and pitch stimuli of tones of 400 
and 1000 cps. The Ss were able to localize the direc- 
tion of sounds better over snow surface than over ice, 
—R. V. Hamilton. 

9662. Simpson, Shirley E. (Boston, Mass.) De- 
velopment and validation of an objective measure 
of locomotor response to auditory rhythmic 
stimuli. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 
1958, 29, 342-348.—A study of an objective measure 
"which permits measurement of locomotor response 
to auditory rhythmic stimuli" This instrument, the 
"Rhythmeter" was first used in a pilot study on fe- 
male high school juniors and then on 38 professional 
dancers and 42 members of dance clubs in profes- . 
sional schools or colleges of physical education (ex- 
perimental groups) and on 89 members of the general 
College population. "Results of the study indicate 
that when women from the general college population 
were compared with trained amateur and professional 
dancers, the scores achieved by the dancers were 
statistically superior. A very low correlation was 
found between “Rhythmeter” scores and a written 
sensory test.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


9663. Spieth, Walter, & Trittipoe, W. J. In- 
tensity and duration of noise exposure and tem- 
porary threshold shifts. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer. 
1958, 30, 710-713.—The hypothesis that duration is 
twice as important as intensity in producing tem- 
porary threshold shifts (TTS) was tested. While the 
hypothesis does not hold exactly over a wide range 
of conditions it predicts TTS considerably better over 
a wide range of exposure conditions than would an 
equal-energy hypothesis.—Z, Pollack. 


9664. Stevens, Joseph C. Stimulus spacing and 
the judgment of loudness. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 
56, 246-250.—"The scaling of loudness by the method 
of magnitude estimation under a number of different 
stimulus spacings confirms the finding that the loud- 
ness of white noise is essentially a power function 0: 
stimulus intensity above about 40 db SPL. The 
over-all form and slope of the function turn out to be 
relatively insensitive to the spacing of the stimuli. 
sie iim contrast to the stability of magnitude estimates, 
category judgments of loudness vary substantially 
with the spacing of the stimuli. The results argue im 
favor of magnitude estimation over category rating 
in the scaling of apparent magnitude."—J. Arbit. 
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9665. Tanner, Wilson P., Jr. What is masking? 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 919-921—*“Three 
experiments are presented and analyzed in terms of a 
conventional definition of masking and a masking 
index conforming to this definition. It is demon- 
onstrated that, even though all of these experiments 
yield data permitting calculation of the masking in- 
dex, at least three distinct processes lead to these data: 
signal masking, distortion of the sound wave form, 
and listener distraction. Either masking theories 
should take these three processes into account, or 
masking should be redefined."—7. Pollack. 

9666. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Vocal pitch changes: 
Effects on intelligibility test scores. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No, NM 18 02 99, 
Sub. 1, No. 76. ii, 13 p.—One test word in each 
stimulus phrase of 3 words was inflected upward in 
pitch. In one condition a single voice read the whole 
phrase and in a second each test word was read by a 
different voice. Inflecting words improved intelli- 
gibility in the first condition but gave lower scores 
in the second. Position of the inflected word in the 
test phrase influenced its intelligibility, the medical 
position yielding the highest score in the first condi- 
tion and the lowest in the second. 18 references. 

9667. Tonndorf, Juergen. Harmonic distortion 
in cochlear models. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 
30, 929-937.—''According to Békésy, the envelope 
over the train of waves traveling along the cochlear 
partition is asymmetrical; the distal slope being 
Steeper than the proximal one. In experiments on 
cochlear models, this asymmetry was seen to increase 
with intensity. Introduction of artificial ‘eddies’ of 
varying velocity into the model (while the intensity 
was kept constant) indicated that the 'eddies' were 
responsible for the observed increase in asymmetry 
of the envelope. Resolution of this distorted pattern 
of fluid motion along the cochlear partition was in 
accordance with the place principle of frequency 
localization."—7. Pollack. 

9668. Tonndorf, Juergen. Localization of aural 
harmonics along the basilar membrane of guinea 
pigs. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 938-943.— 
Harmonic distortion has been shown to originate 
hydrodynamically in cochlear model. The results of 
the present study indicate (1) that distortion within 
the cochlear occurs at a lower intensity level than it 
does in the middle ear (confirming results of earlier 
Investigators), and (2) that each newly created har- 
monic forms a traveling-wave pattern of its own 
along the basilar membrane in accordance with the 
place principle. "These results support the hydro- 
dynamic hypothesis of the origin of intracochlear 
distortion."—7. Pollack. 

9669. Ward, W. D., Glorig, A., & Sklar, D. L. 
Dependence of temporary threshold shift at 4 kc 
On intensity and time. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 
30, 944-954. "The effect of several noise parameters— 
duration, intensity, and on-fraction—upon subsequent 
temporary threshold shift was examined. A single 
equation involving all 3 parameters provides excellent 
ts to the experimental data—I. Pollack. 

9670. Winchester, Richard A., & Gibbons, Ed- 
Ward W. -(VA Regional Office, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
The effect of auditory masking upon oral reading 
Tate. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 250-252.—3 S groups, 
ach composed of 40 normal hearing veterans, were 
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studied so that one-half of the Ss heard masking 
noise in the right ear with the remainder receiving 
the noise in the left ear, then by binaural masking 
noise of sensation level of 80 db and finally the read- 
ing of a test passage under head phones without 
masking. Auditory masking at sensation levels not 
in excess of 80 db does not produce clinical measura- 
ble alterations in oral reading rates.—M. F. Palmer. 


9671. Yoshioka, T., Arimoto, K., Jinya, Y. 
Shimizu, K., & Maeshima, S. Experimental stud- 
ies on the nystagmogenetic mechanisms via su- 
perior colliculus: With special consideration of 
the photic influence upon the collicular and ves- 
tibular nystagmus. Folia psychiat. пеи". Jap., 1958, 
Suppl. No. 5, 42-43.—A bstract. 


(See also Abstracts 9230, 9492, 9510) 


OTHER MODALITIES 


9672. Brown, Robert L. (Furman U.) Wrapper 
influence on the perception of freshness in bread. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 257-260.—Following an 
earlier Purdue study with students this research found 
comparable results from housewives. “Three con- 
ventional type wrappers and three ages of bread in a 
paired-comparison design were presented to 50 house- 
wives under blinded conditions.” Greater freshness 
was perceived under cellophane conditions. The same 
differential influence held for one- and two-day-old 
bread.—M. York. 

9673. Ferster, N. P. K kharakteristike osia- 
zateľ-no-dvigateľnoï orientirovki. [On the nature 
of tactile-motor orientation.] ор. Psikhol., 1958, 4 
(4), 53-57.—Speed and accuracy of tactile-motor 
perception are considerably reduced with exclusion 
of vision. However, a condition obtains under which 
they will, nevertheless, show increase. This occurs 
when the objects so perceived are in orderly spatial 
arrangement in accordance with a definite patern.— 
I. D. London. 

9674. Frank, Lawrence K. Tactile communica- 
tion. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1957, 56, 209-255.— 
This is a general discussion of tactile experiences 
under the following categories: tactile experiences in 
personality development, cultural patterning of tactile 
experiences, pathology of tactile processes and experi- 
ences, and research possibilities. 68 references.—G. 
G. Thompson. 

9675. Saldanha, P. H. Taste thresholds for 
phenylthiourea among Japanese. Ann. hum. genet., 
1958, 22, 380-384.—165 male and 130 female Brazil- 
ians, all immigrants from Japan or first generation 
descendants, were tested by the sorting technique of 
Harris and Kalmus. Tables are given of the results 
for males and females, classified by age. The fre- 
quency of non-tasters was 7.1 + 1.4%. This estimate 
does not differ from those of other Mongoloid groups 
tested by the sorting technique.—5. G. Vandenberg. 


9676. Soltan, H. C., & Bracken, S. E. (U. To- 
ronto) The relation of sex to taste reactions for 
P. T. C., Sodium Benzoate and Four "Standards. 
J. Hered., 1958, 49, 280-284.—The study aimed to 
determine by repeated tests the extent of an individ- 
ual's variation to the four standards, P. T. C., and 
sodium benzoate, and to compare differences between 
males and.females. 50 male and 50 female under- 
graduates were tested for 12 consecutive weeks on the 
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four “standards,” P. T. C. and sodium benzoate. Fe- 
males have more sensitive tastes for quinine than 
males, and probably also for sodium benzoate. Bitter 
and sour are often hard to distinguish.—G. C. Schwe- 
singer. 

9677. Stein, Marvin; Ottenberg, Perry, & Rou- 
let, Norman. A study of the development of ol- 
factory preferences. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 80, 264-266.—“A series of odorous substances 
consisting of synthetic feces, synthetic sweat, and 
amyl acetate were presented to a group of 300 children 
between the ages of 3 and 12, Almost all of the 3- 
and 4-year-old children rated the odors as pleasant. 
There was a significant decrease at the age of 5 in 
the percentage of pleasant reactions to the odors, The 
data suggest that although adult olfactory preferences 
may have their roots in pregenitality, the significant 
changes in olfactory preferences first appear during 
the Oedipal phase, then become consolidated, and 
persist during the latency period."—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also Abstract 9467) 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


9678. Barber, Theodore Xenophon. Hypnosis 
as perceptual-cognitive restructuring: III. From 
somambulism to autohypnosis. J. Psychol., 1957, 
44, 299-304.— This reports a case study which indi- 
cates that hypnosis involves trance behavior (rela- 
tive detachment from reality-stimuli) and a readiness 
on the part of the S to accept the operator's state- 
ments as valid descriptions of what is about to hap- 
pen. These phenomena were demonstrated in a 20- 
year-old male with such suggestions as regression to 
age 7 and anesthesia in several senses. However, he 
eventually became unable or unwilling to accept sug- 
E although he still went under the trance.— 

. W. Husband, 

9679. Barnett, S. A. Experiments on “neo- 
phobia" in wild and laboratory rats. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 49, 195-201.—Wild rats not only tend to 
explore their surroundings they also tend to avoid 
unfamiliar objects in a pecus explored area. The 
effects of environmental changes on feeding was stud- 
ied in 3 groups of caged wild rats, In all 3 groups 
feeding was interrupted by small changes in their 
cage environments, The rats reacted to a new object 
by avoidance and not by exploration, From these 
findings and from сорино experiments with tame 
rats it was concluded that exploration and new object 
reaction behavior are quite distinct, that only wild 
rats display new object reaction in any substantial 
form and that in wild rats avoidance behavior is by 
far the more important source of delayed or reduced 
feeding. —C. M. Franks. 

9680. Barnett, S. A. Exploratory behaviour. 
Brit, J. Psychol, 1958, 49, 289-310.—“A critical 
analysis is presented of some features of exploratory 
behaviour, especially in wild and tame rats but also 
in other species. Such behaviour is considered in the 
light of certain general concepts, especially 'appeti- 
tive behaviour, 'reactive inhibition, latent or ex- 
ploratory learning, and motivation. The avoidance of 
new things, displayed by wild rats, is also discussed." 
125 references.—C. M. Franks. 

9681. Beach, F. A., Conovitz, M. W., Steinberg, 
F., & Goldstein, A. C. (Yale U.) Experimental 
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inhibition and restoration of mating behavior i 
male rats. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 165-181; 
A series of mating tests with receptive females wel 
used to observe differential effect of low shock (100 
volts) and high shock (380 volts) upon inhibitio; 
copulatory behavior of 19 male rats selected for 
sexual responsiveness. In no instance did low shod 
inhibit tendency to mate, Although there was а 
progressive increase in frequency of unsuccessful 
copulations during successive tests with low sho 
the frequency of completed coupulations was wn- 
changed. АЙ rats, whether previously subjected {0 
low shock, or without such prior “punishment,” 
showed sexual inhibition, per criterion of no sexual 
response in 2 successive exposures to receptive female, 
under conditions of high shock. The majority of 
males recovered from the inhibited state 12-30 days 
after “punishment” discontinued. 6 that had not so 
regained sexual activity were restored to norma 
levels of sexual performance after a series of 12 ECT, 
—M. Phillips. 

9682. Birren, J. E, & Kay, Н. (National Instr 
of Mental Health) Swimming speed of the albi 
rat: I. Age and sex differences. J. Geront., 19 
13, 374-377.—A total of 109 albino rats of the 
Sprague-Dawley strain were given swimming trials 
on 2 days. Each trial was timed for a swimming dis: 
tance of 11.5 feet. “Statistically significant age differs 
ences in swimming speed were found for both males 
and females. In all instances the females were faster 
swimmers.” Swimming speed was discussed as 8 
useful measure “of exploring age differences in speed, 
fatigue, and possible drug effects."—J. Botwinick. 


9683. Blair, Wesley C. (General Dynamics Corpy 
Groton, Conn.) Measurement of observing re 
sponses in human monitoring. Science, 1958, 128, 
255-256.—"Five male employees of the Research and 
Development Division of Electric Boat served as suba 
jects, and each was given ten 30-minute sessions on @ 
fixed, l-minute interval schedule.” Ss worked in & 
dark room and had to detect deflections of a pointer 
from a null position. Characteristic response recor 
of each S for a l-minute fixed-interval schedule of 
pointer deflections (obtained on the last ог teni 
session) are presented in a figure. Тһе pattern 
observing responses of 2 Ss were much like tl 
reported earlier by Holland; the other 3 Ss displaye 
observing responses which were “relatively continue 
ous and unlike those obtained by Holland.” Result: 
indicate that behavior differed from Ss under idem 
tical experimental conditions. “The differences from 
Holland's results may be due to the measurement ofa 
different response or to differences between Ss.—5. 
Lachman. 


ports. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
report of the verdict of the United States 
Court permitting the Institute for Sex Research 
Indiana University to import materials conventionally 
judged to be “obscene” and implications of same fof 
the work of scholars.—N. Н. Pronko. 

9685. Cooper, К. W. (U. Rochester) Biolo 
of Eumenine wasps v. digital communication 
wasps. J. exp. Zool., 1957, 134, 469-514.—The struc 
ture and contents of wasp nests were systematicall 
manipulated in order to determine the factors involve 
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in pupal orientation toward the exit of multicelled 
linear nests. The rough texture of one wall of the 
nest and the concave distal end of the cells determined 
the uniformity of direction of orientation. Factors 
of position of the egg, comparisons of texture and 
glandular secretions did not provide significant orien- 
tation cues. The findings were discussed in terms of 
the transmission of information from parent to off- 
spring. —R, T. Davis. 


9686. Cowen, Emory L. & Obrist, Paul A. (U. 
Rochester) Perceptual reactivity to threat and 
neutral words under varying experimental condi- 
tions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 305-310.— 
30 male and 30 female introductory psychology stu- 
dent volunteers were randomly assigned by sex to 
one of 3 experimental groups and were tested for 
perceptual reactivity to threat and neutral words 
matched for word frequency. The experimental 
groups differed only in terms of induced strength of 
expectation for threat words from 0% to 100%. 
Findings support the prediction that the discrepancy 
between threat and neutral word thresholds decreases 
as strength of set for threat stimuli increases. How- 
ever threat words were found to have higher report 
thresholds than neutral words in all conditions. 18 
references,—H. D. Arbitman, 


9687. Danilova, L. К. Narushenie uslovnogo 
pishchevogo refleksa na élektricheskii tok posle 
sshibok. [Disturbance of conditioned alimentary re- 
flex to electrical current following conflicting experi- 
ences.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 505-512 Tn- 
terference with the transformation of an uncondi- 
tioned defensive reflex into a conditioned alimentary 
reflex was studied in dogs subjected to conflicts “be- 
tween excitatory and inhibitory processes.” The dis- 
turbance of the latter reflex was manifested “either 
in restitution of the defensive response, while the pre- 
established alimentary reflex was being inhibited, or 
in inhibition of the conditioned alimentary response, 
unaccompanied by restoration of the defensive reflex.” 
Interference with transformation of reflexes occurring 
after a conflicting experience may cause the develop- 
ment of a neurotic disorder.—/. D. London. 


9688. Das, J. P. Conditioning and hypnosis. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 110-113.—A light- to 
medium-deep hypnosis was induced and an hypnotic 
score given S on the basis of the number of sugges- 
tions he could reject while in this state. In addition 
each $ given an acquisition and extinction score 
on the basis of the number of CRs made on 18 non- 
reinforced trials interspersed within 30 reinforced 
trials and the number of CRs made during 10 ex- 
tinction trials in an eyelid conditioning study. The 
correlations between hypnosis and these 2 variables 
Were significantly different from zero indicating a 
basic similarity between hypnosis and conditioning. 

references.—J. Arbit. 


, 9689. Dember, William N. Stimulus alternation 
in peripherally blinded rats. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1958, 12, 219221.—To test the hypothesis that the 
Prior turning response (R) is more important in ac- 
Counting for alternation behavior in blinded than it is 
in normal rats, 2 groups of 16 were tested on a 
+maze. There was no significant difference in R- 
alternation, Visual stimuli are not an essential basis 
of alternation, but the problem remains as to what 
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cues the blind rat does use, Reactive inhibition can- 
not account for alternation,—R. S. Davidon, 


9690. Dufort, Robert H., & Kimble, Gregory A. 
Ready signals and the effect of interpolated "cs 
presentations in eyelid conditioning. J. exp, Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 1-7.—1t has been shown that under 
some conditions interpolated UCS trials have the same 
effect upon eyelid conditioning as trials in which the 
CS and UCS are paired. Other evidence has failed 
to obtain this result. The present study shows that 
the crucial variable making for this difference is the 
presence or absence of a ready signal: the phenome- 
non occurs when the ready signal is not used. 19 
references,—J. Arbit. 


9691. Ehrlich, Annette, & Burns, Neal Ex- 
ploratory behaviour of the black-footed ferret. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 235-241.—To measure 
exploration in a previously uninvestigated species, 
6 tame, experimentally naive, adult ferrets were run 
individually in an "open-field" for 5 minutes on 3 
successive days. They ran about, with little decline 
in activity over the 3 days. On days 4 and 5 they 
were introduced to a novel object, either a live rat or 
a brass finial, Significantly more time was spent in 
that part of the open-field which contained the novel 
object. 23 references—R. S. Davidon, 


9692. Ferster, Charles B. Control of behavior 
in chimpanzees and pigeons by time out from 
tive reinforcement. Psych, Monogr., 1958, 72(8, 
Whole No, 461), 38 p.—The toggle switch pressure 
of 2 adult male chimpanzees and the pecking of a 
circular disk by 2 White Carneaux male pigeons 
were studied experimentally to determine the effect of 
punishment (aversive event) on the behavior and thus 
permit “an analysis of some properties of behavioral 
control by stimuli which are aversive because posi- 
tive reinforcement is discontinued," 19 references. 
M. А. Seidenfeld, 


9693. Fisher, Seymour, & Cleveland, Sidney E. 
Body image boundaries and sexual behavior, J. 
Psychol., 1958, 45, 207-211.—"'Previous work by the 
writers had established that the more definite an in- 
dividual’s body image boundaries the greater his 
capacity to enter into intimate expressive relation- 
ships. It was hypothesized on this basis that subjects 
with definite boundaries would show evidence of 
greater sexual interest and expressiveness than sub- 
jects with indefinite boundaries. The hypothesis was 
supported by data representing various indirect in- 
dices of sexual behavior."—4R. W. Husband, 

9694. Fleishman, Edwin A. A relatio: be- 
tween incentive motivation and ability level in 
psychomotor performance. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 
56, 78-81.—An attempt was made to produce differ- 
ential effects of certain supplementary verbal motive- 
incentive instructions upon performance of individ- 
uals of different ability levels, Each group improved 
at about the same rate and in an approximately linear 
fashion. Although supplementary motivation instruc- 
tions made no difference in the over-all performance 
of the low-ability Ss these instructions did make а 
difference in the performance of the high-ability Ss— 
J. Arbit. . 

9695. Fox, W., & Dessauer, H. C. (Louisiana 
State U.) Photoperiodic stimulation of appetite 
and growth in the male lizard, Anolis carolinensis. 
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J. exp. Zool., 1957, 134, 557-576.—Adult and imma- 
ture salamanders were exposed each day to natural 
light, 9 hours of artificial light and to 18 hours of 
artificial light. One group of animals was collected 
in the fall when the fat and glycogen stores were 
maximum and another group collected during the 
winter when energy stores are depleted. Animals ex- 
posed to 18 hours of light consumed considerably 
more food than animals exposed to 9 hours of light. 
Immature chameleons gained in body-weight and in 
liver and fat body-weights when exposed to long 
daylight. Adult animals collected in the winter re- 
plenished their fat stores if placed on long days. 
Significant growth in length attributed to length of 
day occurred in immature and adult Anolis’ and a 
direct photoperiodic stimulation of growth is sug- 
gested.—R. T. Davis. 

9696. Frings, H., & Frings, M. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Тһе effects of temperature on chirp- 
rate of male cone-headed grasshoppers, Neocono- 
cephalus ensiger. J. exp. Zool., 1957, 134, 411-425. 
—The chirp-rate of 11 sword-bearing cone-headed 
grasshoppers was studied in the laboratory by means 
of a tape recorder run at high speeds. Chirp-rate is 
related to temperature in an exponential fashion. 
Individual differences were noted in temporal se- 
quences and nature of the sound of chirping.—R. T. 
Davis. 

9697. Gibson, James J. Visually controlled loco- 
motion and visual orientation in animals. Brit. J. 
Psychol, 1958, 49, 182-194.—Since the controlling 
stimulation for locomotor behavior in animals is 
mainly optical, a general theory of locomotor be- 
havior must involve certain assumptions about ob- 
ject perception and “visual kinaesthesis,” Evidence 
for these assumptions is cited and 8 formal postu- 
lates generated, From this theory it is inferred that 
animals are visually oriented to the surfaces of their 
environment not merely to light as such. Thus it is 
possible to explain why animals seem to have space 
perception. Finally the implications of this theory 
for maze-learning are pointed out. 24 references.— 
C. M. Franks. 

9698. Gilbert, Thomas F. Fundamental dimen- 
sional properties of the operant. Psychol. Rev., 
1958, 65, 272-282.—Dimensional properties of the 
operant are: latency, tempo, perseveration, duration, 
intension, extension, direction. “Empirical charac- 
teristics of several of these dimensions were de- 
scribed.” —C. K. Bishop. 

9699. Gregg, Lee W. Changes in distribution 
of muscular tension during psychomotor perform- 
ance. J. exp. Psychol. 1958, 56, 70-77.—During 
performance of motor tasks an increase in the muscle- 
action potentials over resting levels was found. 
Changes in this generalized tension during perform- 
ance that could be attributed to conditions of load or 
fatigue were not found. A 67 lb. load and fatigue 
altered proficiency of performance in such a way that 
increases in tension appeared to accompany perform- 
ance decrement.—J. Arbit. 

9700. Haber, Ralph Norman. Discrepancy from 
adaptation level as a source of affect. J. exp. 
Psychol. 1958, 56, 370-375.—“The Ss adapted both 
hands to water at or near skin temperature, and then 
placed each in water of different temperatures, be- 
haviorally making an affective response as to the more 
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pleasant temperature by withdrawing immediately the 
less comfortable hand. The results showed that small 
discrepancies from the adaptation level of the hands 
were more preferred than either larger discrepancies 
or zero discrepancies," Results where adaptation level 
is above normal skin temperature are also discussed, 
—J. Arbit. 

9701. Harlow, H. F., & Zimmermann, R. R. 
The development of affectional responses in in- 
fant monkeys. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1958, 102, 
501-509.—Neonate and infant macaque monkeys 
separated from their mothers 6-12 hours after birth 
were provided with artificial surrogate mothers, a 
model covered with sponge rubber and soft cloth and 
another made of hard wire. Either surrogate could 
provide lactation from a bottle and nipple. The mon- 
keys quickly gained a filial dependence on the soft 
mother but not on the wire mother, an attitude in 
which the source of lactation was not the important 
condition. In the absence of this surrogate they 
showed distress and alarm. They rushed to the soft 
mother when faced with a fearful object or situation, 
They still centered their security on the soft mother 
when they could see her but not touch her.—E. G. 
Boring. 

9702. Herr, Vincent V., & Kobler, Frank J. In- 
structions and personality type as related to GSR 
changes. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 57, 297-305.— The 
hypothesis tested dealt with the effectiveness of in- 
structions in changing the GSR during a free as- 
sociation test. No significant differences were found 
for either the type of instructions or the personality 
of the individual. It is felt that the stimuli have a 
constant value from experiment to experiment re- 
gardless of the personality of the S.—C. K. Bishop. 

9703. Hersher, Leonard; Moore, A. Ulric, & 
Richmond, Julius B. (State U. New York) Effect 
of post partum separation of mother and kid on 
maternal care in the domestic goat. Science, 1958, 
128, 1342-1343—“Twenty-four goat mothers were 
separated from their newborn kids for 1 hour im- 
mediately following birth. Two months later these 
mothers were observed to nurse their own kids less 
and alien kids more than nonseparated mothers. 
Separation of mother and young in half the flock 
also resulted in abnormal ‘rejecting’ behavior in some 
nonseparated mothers.” A table of results for the 
24 separated mothers and the 21 nonseparated mothers 
is presented.—S. J, Lachman. 

9704. Howat, M. Gordon, & Grant, David A. 
Influence of intertrial interval during extinction 
on spontaneous recovery of conditioned eyelid 
responses. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 11-15.— Тһе 
results indicated clearly that with spaced extinction 
there were significantly fewer CR’s or trials require! 
to reach the criterion of extinction than was the case 
with massed extinction trials. The mean amount 0! 
Spontaneous recovery, in terms of either total num- 
ber of CR’s or trials to attain the criterion, was foun 
to be essentially identical for massed or spaced extinc- 
tion groups at both the 20 min. and 24 hr. recovery 
intervals. No major learning theory seems to predict 
this result" 15 references.—J. Arbit. 

9705. Ivanova, M. P. Nekotorye dannye ob 
umen'shenii latentnogo perioda dvigatel’noi reakt- 
sii, [Some data on reduction of the latent period 0 
a motor reaction.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 17-22: 
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—Diminution of latency of motor reaction is viewed 
as indicating increase of excitational level. Data are 
presented to show that reduction of latency under the 
influence of physical exercise may be accompanied 
in some cases by a decrease in the number of incorrect 
reactions to presented stimuli; in other cases, by an 
increase in their number. This is taken as demon- 
strating that the “mechanism underlying the reduc- 
tion of the latent period is different in different 
cases.” —I. D. London. 


9706. Jenkins, W. O., Pascal, G. R., & Walker, 
R. W., Jr. Deprivation and generalization. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 274-277.—'"" Two groups of pigeons, 
one at high drive and one at low, were conditioned to 
a stable response state under aperiodic reinforcement 
conditions. Generalization tests were then conducted 
in which the size of the illuminated spot on the peck- 
ing window was varied. A direct relationship was 
found between drive and the slope of the generaliza- 
tion function."—J. Arbit. 


9707. Jones, Frank Pierce; O’Connell, D. N., & 
Hanson, J. A. Color-coded multiple-image pho- 
tography for studying related rates of movement. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 45, 247-251.—"For studying cer- 
tain human movements as patterns of response we 
have found that useful information can be obtained 
by recording both the stimulus and the response by 
multiple-image photography and coding the pattern 
with color. The method provides an exact record of 
the latency, direction, and rate of movement for each 
trajectory within the pattern, The records, made on 
35 mm. Ektachrome or Ansochrome film, are easy to 
file, easy to interpret, and once the apparatus has been 
set up, easy to obtain.” —R, И. Husband. 

9708. Karamian, A. I. Problemy mekhanizmov 
Obrazovaniia vremennykh sviazei. [Problems of 
the mechanisms of formation of conditioned connec- 
tions.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 599-603.—In 
January, 1958 a conference was called by the Geor- 
gian Academy of Sciences in the USSR on the initia- 
tive of I. S. Beritov to discuss the problems posed by 
the "conditioned connection," within the framework 
of "different physiological orientations.” Summaries 
of and comments on the most important papers read 
are presented under 3 groupings: the morphological 
basis of the conditioning mechanisms, their electro- 
Physiological basis, and their relation to the lower 

lvisions of the central nervous system. It is held 
that a pavlovian physiology which denies a role to 
these lower divisions in the formation of conditioned 
Connections distorts Pavlov's theory. Further, it is 
affirmed that conditioned-reflex methodology in com- 
bination with morphological and electrophysiological 
Tesearch promises a correct solution of disputed ques- 
tions in the near future along with an "experimental 
clarification of the role of the subcortical system in 
the mechanisms of conditioned-reflex activity.”—J, D. 
ondon, 

9709. Kay, H., & Birren, J. E. (Oxford U.) 
Swimming speed of the albino rat: II. Fatigue, 
Practice and drug effects on age and sex differ- 
ences. J. Geront., 1958, 13, 378-385.—2 experiments 
Were reported. In the first, 40 Sprague-Dawley rats 

Were given 30 consecutive swimming trials followed 
Y 5 minutes’ rest and 5 more consecutive trials. All 
age groups fatigued over the 30 trials, but the old 
males showed the greatest effect.” In the second ex- 
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periment, 24 rats were given extended practice by 
swimming them for 12 days for 15 trials each. Prac- 
tice reduced fatigue but was most marked for old 
males.—J. Botwinick. 

9710. Kelleher, Roger T. (Yerkes Laboratories 
of Primate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Concept 
formation in chimpanzees. Science, 1958, 128, 777- 
778.—"Animals performed with a high degree of 
accuracy on two concept problems. The bases of 
these performances, however, differed qualitatively. 
In one problem, successful performance was based 
upon responding to specific stimulus patterns. In 
the other problem, successful performance was based 
upon responding to the common element or concept." 
Ss were 2 food-deprived chimpanzees. A "new tech- 
nique for the study of concept formation" is pre- 
sented: animals were trained to press a telephone key 
for food reward; above the telephone key successive 
stimulus patterns were presented in 9 small plexiglas 
windows arrayed in a 3 X 3 square. Representative 
stimulus patterns and cumulative response curves are 
shown in a figure.—S. J. Lachman. 

9711. Kline, Milton V. The dynamics of hyp- 
notically induced anti-social behavior. J. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 45, 239-245,—Recently it has been dem- 
onstrated that under certain conditions a S will com- 
mit antisocial acts under hypnosis, contrary to a long- 
held view. In this experiment a 28-year-old man 
capable of somnambulism was asked to do an act 
undescribed but one which was classed as not only 
antisocial but illegal. 4 experimenters used 4 dif- 
ferent procedures and 2 more tests were done by the 
3 male hypnotists. In some cases all met with failure; 
in some, certain experimenters obtained positive re- 
sults; and in only one did all experimenters have 
success. In this the S was asked to visualize him- 
self doing the act first then do it—R. W. Husband. 


9712. Konopkin, O. A. Ob izmenenii latentnogo 
perioda dvigatel’noi reaktsii na slukhovye razdra- 
zhiteli. [On change of the latent period of a motor 
reaction to auditory stimuli.] ор. Psikhol., 1958, 
4(2), 8-16.—From the results of a research study 
on the latent period of a simple motor reaction to 
auditory stimuli, presented in couples with an interval 
of 0.125 to 10 sec., it appears that the negative after- 
effect, observed by A. I. Bronshtein (Russk. fiziol. 
Zh., 1927, No. 5), is not universal or necessary. 
When coupled stimuli are repeatedly presented, it 
disappears more or less rapidly depending on the 
conditions of the experiment. Тһе disappearance is 
explained in terms of a specific “self-instruction” de- 
veloped by the subject tested.—I. D. London. 


9713. Magnus, Dietrich. (U. Tubingen) Ex- 
perimentelle Untersuchunger zur Bionomie und 
Ethologie des Kaisermatels Argynnic Paphia L. 
(Lap. Nymph): I. Uber optische Ausloser von 
Anfliegeraktionen und ihre Bedentung fur das 
Sichfinden der Geschlechter. [Experimental in- 
vestigation of the physiology and ethology of the 
fritillary butterfly Argynnic paphia: I. The optical 
factors of the approach reaction and their meaning 
for the self identification of the species.] 2. Tier- 
psychol., 1958, 15, 397-426.—Stimuli involved in sex- 
ual appetitive behavior of the fritillary butterfly: 
generally the males react to optical stimuli, The 
change from search-flight to directed flight by the 
male is a function of the optical stimulus situation. 
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The stimulus most effective is similar to the female’s 
wings and was most nearly simulated by Ostwald 
color paper No. 4 PA. The black color of the wing 
and its shape have no positive stimulus value. Move- 
ment only adds to the stimulus value as a function of 
increasing the rate of stimulus presentation per unit 
time. The wave length characteristics of the female 
have the only true positive stimulus values.—4. H. 
Urmer. 

9714. Meissner, W. W. (St. Louis U.) Affec- 
tive response to psychoanalytic death symbols. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1958, 56, 295-299.—The 
possible relation between the death concept (in which 
the person dreads the dissolution of his own person- 
ality by death) and emotional response (as measured 
by the GSR) forms the basis for this study, Ss were 
40 Roman Catholic seminarians with a median age of 
28. 20 death symbol words and 30 control words 
were used. Significant differences in the mean re- 
sponses between death words and nondeath words 
indicate that the presence of death symbol words 
elicited an unconscious affective reaction consistent 
with psychoanalytic theory concerning death symbols. 
19 references.—H. D. Arbitman. 


9715. Mirsky, I. Arthur; Miller, Robert Е., & 
Murphy, John V. The communication of affect 
in rhesus monkeys. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 
6, 433-441.—“The present study was designed to de- 
velop an experimental model in which the expression 
of fear, apprehension, or ‘anxiety’ by one monkey is 
observed by a second animal. It was postulated that 
if the affective expression of the fearful monkey were 
communicated to and recognized by the viewer, the 
latter in turn would manifest behaviors associated 
with emotional arousal. Such a model would permit 
the delineation of the cues involved in nonverbal com- 
munication and the development of hypotheses which 
may be applied to studies with man.” Such studies 
may also provide information about the relations be- 
tween imitation, identification, and empathy. 28 ref- 
erences.—D. Prager. 

9716. Mogenson, G. J., & Ehrlich, D. J. The 
effects of early gentling and shock on growth and 
behaviour in rats. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 165— 
170.—To study the effects of gentling and shock in 
infancy on growth and behavior, 3 groups of 9 rats 
were treated as follows from 24-45 days of age: 
gentled 10-min. daily; control, not handled; average 
of 5 electric shocks daily. At 45 days shocked rats 
weighed significantly less than controls, but the gen- 
tled animals did not differ. In open field tests, the 
gentled animals showed more gross bodily activity, 
and the shocked group less defecation than the con- 
trols.—R. S. Davidon. 

9717. Morris, David Р„ Jr., Beischer, Dietrich, 
E., & Zarriello, Jerry J. Studies on the G-toler- 
ance of invertebrates and small vertebrates while 

immersed. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Proj. Rep., 1958, 
Proj. No. NM 19 01 11, Sub. 1, No. 2. ii, 9 p— 
Animals whose habitat is water can be exposed in 
their natural abode to extraordinary high G-forces for 
prolonged periods of time. Euglena gracilis survived 
exposure in the ultracentrifuge at 212,000 G for 4 
hours. The limiting conditions for small fishes (Le- 
bistes reticulatus) were 10,000 G for 30 seconds. The 
chance of survival for small terrestrial mammals is 
greatly increased in the submersed state. In this con- 
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dition mice while on oxygen survived a force of 1300 
G for 60 seconds. 


9718. Nober, Earl Harris. An investigation of 
the magnitudes of galvanic skin resistance re- 
sponses that occur with different intensity levels 
of shock, conditioned tone and extinction tone, 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, Jt. Proj. No. 
NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 75. ii, 34 p.—The mag- 
nitude of GSR reflex was explored as functions of: 
the intensities of shock, conditioning tone, and extinc- 
tion tone; the response criteria measures. Reinforce- 
ment response magnitude varied functionally with 
shock intensity and extinction responses related to 
extinction tone intensity. Response magnitude varied 
relatively with the quantifying response criterion 
measures, Stimulus intensity dynamism was demon- 
strated, although not invariently. 17 references. 


9719. Oba, Katsumi. (Tokyo Agricultural Coll.) 
Shiiku koraikiji no junisei to ido кодо ni kansuru 
ichi kansatsu. [Some observations on the dominance 
hierarchy and locomotor behavior in a small flock of 
the ring-necked pheasants.] Annu. anim. Psychol., 
Tokyo, 1957, 7, 85-89.—4 male ring-necked pheasants 
were observed in a cage for 5 months. Main findings 
were as follows: (a) There was a linear hierarchical 
order which was stable for the period of the observa- 
tion. (b) Each bird was moving within a definite 
range of locomotion for a considerably long time. 
(c) The range of locomotion was larger in the 
hierarchically higher birds than in the lower ones.— 
S. Ohwaki. 


9720. Ogawa, Kazuo. (Kagawa U.)  Oryzias 
latipes no 3 kotai shüdan deno shakai kōdō ni 
tsuite. [Social behavior in the 3-individual group of 
Oryzias latipes.] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1957, 
7, 72-78.—Conflict and sexual behaviors were ob- 
served for 30 minutes after adding a male or a female 
to a pair of male and female Oryzias latipes. Results 
were as follows: (a) Conflict was more frequent be- 
tween males than between females. (b) Following 
the conflict a definite social order was established. 
(c) Then sexual behavior is started by a superior 
male. This was often interrupted by the excluded 
fish. (d) Defensive behavior against the interruption | 
and pseudosexual behavior were also observed.—S. 
Ohwaki. 


9721. Ogushi, Ryuichi. (Kyoto U.) Rubi 
akayadorikobachi no sanran kodo ni kansuru ichi 
jikken. [An experiment on the ovipositing behavior 
of a parasite wasp, Anicetus beneficus.] Annu. anim. 
Psychol, Tokyo, 1957, 7, 61-64.—Anicetus beneficus 
oviposites on Cerophastes pseudoceloferus and 
japonicus as well as on C. rubens (which is the 
original parasite). It was found that the rate 0 
oviposition on these parasites by the insect with the 
same ovipositing capacity greatly varied with the 
kinds of insect available at the time. The results were 
discussed in relation to the problem of modification 
of instinctive behavior—S. Ohwaki. 


9722. Okabe, Yutaka; lida, Mitsuo, & Ikeda, 
Susumu. On somatosensory area of guinea pig: 
Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, Suppl. No. 5, 49-— 
Abstract. 

£723. Orsini, Francine. Note sur l'influence d! 
délai comme facteur de différenciation inter-in- 
dividuelle dans des épreuves de temps de réaction 
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[The influence of delay as a factor of inter-individual 
differenciation in time reaction tests.] Ann. psychol., 
1958, 58, 91-92.— Delay reactions, measured by length 
of time reaction, show specific S reactions. The con- 
stancy of these reactions indicate a common factor, 
which might be called “emotional stability” or “ca- 
pacity to tolerate frustration."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


9724. Orzeck, A. Z., McGuire, C, & Longen- 
ecker, E. D. (VA Hosp. Fort Lyon, Colo.) Mul- 
tiple self concepts as effected by mood states. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 349-353.—"An experi- 
ment was performed to study the hypothesis that two 
distinct selves occur when moods are varied, Follow- 
ing a definition of the term 'sel an experiment was 
designed to produce hypnotically two distinct self con- 
cepts by the induction of the moods of depression and 
elation. Twenty Ss responded to an identical self- 
reference scale 3 times, first during a waking state, 
then under hypnotic depression, followed by hypnotic 
elation, Memory was controlled hypnotically. The 
scale consisted of 100 items evenly divided for adjust- 
ment and maladjustment. Chi-square analyses for 
each S revealed that 14 Ss apparently shifted orienta- 
tion while 6 Ss did not. It was speculated that there 
was considerable similarity between these artificially 
induced value orientations and actual case recordings.” 
—N. Н. Pronko. 

9725. Reid, R. L. The role of the reinforcer as 
a stimulus. Brit. J, Psychol., 1958, 49, 202-209.— 
"The reinforcing event is present as a stimulus in the 
situation in which a response is acquired and is absent 
from the extinction situation. When extinction con- 
ditions are made more similar to those of acquisition 
by introducing the reinforcer unrelated to behavior 
(‘free’ reinforcement), the extinguished response is 
restored. Experiments with students, pigeons, and 
rats are described; and an analysis of the stimulus 
effects of reinforcement is used to account for ‘dis- 
inhibition,’ ‘spontaneous recovery,’ and speedy recon- 
ditioning after extinction."—C. M. Franks. 


9726. Rensch, Bernhard. (U. Münster) Die 
Wirksomkeit aesthetischer Factoren bei Wirbel- 
tieren. [The effectiveness of esthetic factors with 
vertebrates.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1958, 15, 447-461.— 
The investigation of the aesthetic factors involved in 
pattern preference using a jackdaw, a carion crow, 
and 6 fishes yielded differential results for each spe- 
cies. Both birds generally made a statistically sig- 
nificantly greater preference for patterns which were 
symmetrical, colors of gray and black, and multi- 
colored stimuli to single or 2-color stimuli. The fish 
preferred irregular patterns which the author postu- 
lated might be due to the greater stimulus value. In 
addition, while the birds responded to the stimuli 
spontaneously the fish had to be rewarded. As further 
evidence of aesthetic factors the drawing and painting 
of apes and the songs of birds are discussed.—4. H. 
Urmer. 

9727. Riopelle, Arthur J. (USA Medical Re- 
Search Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) Behavior of 
Primate individuals and groups. USA Med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 334. i, 8 p.—This report de- 
Scribes some of the behavioral characteristics of sev- 
eral genera of primates which may be of significance 
for the collection and maintenance of a primate colony. 

€ social patterns of old world monkeys differ mark- 
edly from those of new world monkeys. Equally 
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different intellectual patterns are discernable.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

9728. Rosen, Joseph. Dominance behavior as a 
function of post-weaning gentling in the albino 
rat. Canad, J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 229-234.—To de- 
termine the effects of postweaning gentling on that 
aspect of social behavior known as dominance, one 
group of rats was gentled for 5 minutes daily from age 
21 to 41 days. Littermates received no gentling. All 
rats had familiarization trials in a dominance test box 
with a narrow feeding cylinder in the center. Be- 
tween the ages of 58 and 69 days, each rat in one 
group was paired with every rat in the other group 
for a 5-minute competition once daily. Gentled rats 
were significantly more dominant and were assumed 
to have greater resistance to emotional disturbance. 
16 references.—R. S. Davidon. 


9729. Rosenberg, Milton J., & Gardner, Charles 
W. Some dynamic aspects of posthypnotic com- 
pliance. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 351-366, 
—"Within the context of a general, psychoanalyt- 
ically oriented theory of hypnosis there were presented 
2 hypotheses on the nature of compliance with post- 
hypnotic suggestions. According to the first, such 
compliance is viewed as facilitated by the Ss being 
able to interpret the posthypnotic suggestion in a 
manner consistent with the mechanisms and affective 
reactions that, for him, characterize and maintain the’ 
hypnotic relationship. In the second, compliance with 
a posthypnotic suggestion is viewed as facilitated if 
that suggestion permits the S safely to express and 
indulge a previously warded-off and conflicted drive. 
Case record data drawn from a recent experimental 
study were presented which tend to confirm these 2 
hypotheses."—4. 5. Tamkin. 


9730. Sauer, E. G. F. Celestial navigation by 
birds. Scient. Amer., 1958, 199 (2), 42-47.—Although 
ornithologists know that warblers (and other birds) 
travel long distances to the same places in their migra- 
tions these navigational feats have been explained 
speculatively. Experiments with the warbler are re- 
ported to show a "stirring of the migratory instinct" 
and “a seasonal time sense that governed this urge.” 
Placed in a cage with a glass opening at the top to 
permit seeing the sky and nothing else they took 
positions pointing in particular geographic directions 
at the season of migration, In more controlled 
studies, using the cage placed in a planetarium, sys- 
tematic shifts of the stars and constellations were pos- 
sible to make apparently different geographical lati- 
tudes. Appropriate orientations of the birds were - 
observed.—I. S. Wolf. 

9731. Soares Leite, Octavio. (U. Brasil) Re- 
validação do conceito de instinto. [Reassessment 
of the concept of instinct.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de 
Janeiro, 1958, 8(1-2), 3-15.—A survey of the concept 
of instinct in the past: James, Morgan, McDougall, 
and of the modern contributions of the ethologists : 
Lorenz, Thorpe, and Tinberger. "By putting the 
problem on new methodological bases that take into 
consideration mainly the conditions of the central 
nervous system, the ethologists try to give the theory 
of instincts a solid empirical basis.” Their empirical 
evidence, based mostly on animal behavior, is of great 
importance for psychology if we accept the continuity 
of development between men and animals implied in 
evolutionary theory.—J. M. Salazar. 
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9732. Stern, J. A. (Washington U. School of Med- 
icine) The effect of a series of electroconvulsive 
seizures on some measures of activity in the male 
albino rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 141-151.— 
Under conditions of food and water deprivation, ex- 
perimental groups of white rats showed measurable 
alterations in activity after a series of 16 ECS. How- 
ever measures of activity wheel behavior (increased) 
differ significantly from measures of activity in the 
field (table top). Hypothesis presented that after 
ECS animals placed in new environment (table top 
field) show retardation in effort to explore and also 
show evidence of greater “emotionality” as compared 
to normals.—M, Phillips. 

9733. Talmadge, Max. Expressive graphic move- 
ments and their relationship to temperament fac- 
tors. Psychol. Monogr., 1958, 72(16, Whole No. 
469), 30 p.—A group of 80 right-handed male college 
students taking psychology courses were given a 
modified form of the MIRA Myokinetic Psychodiag- 
nosis Test and the Thurstone Temperament Schedule. 
Tt was found that: (a) “Graphic-motor movements 
are stable measures,” test-retest reliability had a co- 
efficient of 0.62; (b) “Individuals are consistent in 
+ + + personal tempo, amount of pressure (myokinetic) 
applied, and length of graphic reproductions.” (c) 
Partial confirmation was obtained regarding the or- 
derly relationships of different types of movement 
variables; and (d) extremely low correlations were 
found to exist between graphic motor movements 
and temperament factors. 59 references—M, А. 
Seidenfeld. 

9734. Teodori, Ugo. Fattori endocrini della per- 
sonalità. [Endocrine factors of the personality.] 
Sapienza, 1958, 11, 109-129. —The effects of hormonal 
production on personality are discussed. The mecha- 
nisms of hormone distribution are indicated, as well 
as the effects of the sex hormones (testosterone, an- 
drogens, estrogens), cortisone, thyroxine, pituitary 
hormones, and insulin. Genital Syndromes, inter- 
sexual syndromes, suprarenal syndromes, Cushing's 
syndrome, Addison's disease, and the thyroid syn- 
dromes are described and discussed.—JV. W. Meissner. 


9735. Terekhova, O. P. Orientirovochnyi refleks 
v uslovnof dvigatel'nof reaktsii na kompleksnye 
razdrazhiteli. [The orienting reflex in a conditioned 
motor reaction to a complex stimulus.] Уор. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(1), 87-96.—The effect of a complex condi- 
tioned stimulus varies with the stage of formation of 
a conditioned motor response. Accordingly, a “gen- 
eralized skin-galvanic response” to all components of 
a complex stimulus is typical only for the early stages 
of formation of the conditioned response, Later it is 
replaced by a “selective skin-galvanic response” to 
those components only of the complex which “play a 
signaling or discriminative role.” Upon establish- 
ment of the conditioned response skin-galvanic re- 
sponses disappear, to be restored, however, upon 
change in the structure of the stimulus.—/. D. London. 


9736. Way, Eunice E. (Smith Coll) Relation- 
ship of lateral dominance to scores of motor ability 
and selected skill tests. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith, Phys. Educ., 1958, 29, 360-369.—""The majority 
of college women have definite lateral preferences" is 
revealed in this study of 410 freshmen and sophomore 
women enrolled in the required physical education 
program of the University of Washington. Those 
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with mixed eye, hand and foot dominance were fo 
superior in motor ability with homolateral or ceni 
lateral preference. 15 references.—4M. A. Seiden 

9737. Weinstock, Solomon. Acquisition and 
tinction of a partially reinforced running respo; 
at a 24-hour intertrial interval. J. exp. Psychol 
1958, 56, 151-158—6 proportions of reinforceme 
were randomly assigned by blocks of 12 trials: 12 
10-2, 8-4, 6-6, etc. 109 acquisition trials and 60 ex 
tinction trials were given to thirsty rats in a runway 
The 12-0 and 10-2 groups ran most slowly in the 
2 blocks of 12 acquisition trials. In extinction a 
orderly family of curves was obtained with the group: 
with smaller proportions of reinforcement showing 
both smaller slopes and higher terminal extinction 
asymptotes.—J. Arbit. 

9738. Whiteman, Martin. Anticipated frustra 
tion as a determinant of anxiety. J. gen. Psycho 
1957, 57, 183-195.—“The S-R theorist stresses a 
iety’s relation to signals of noxious stimulation. 
personality theorist stresses anxiety’s relation 
threat. This paper [attempts] to point out commo 
elements in both views by (a) stating and elaboratiny 
the hypothesis that anticipated frustration is a s 
cient condition for anxiety arousal, and (b) identify 
ing frustration with the two factors of drive and 
adaptive lack.” Experiments and possible hypotheses 
are discussed. 24 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

9739. Wickler, Wolfgang. Vergleichende Ver- 
halten-studien an Grundfishen: II. Die Spezial- 
isierung des Steatocranus. [Comparative studies of 
cichlid behavior: II. The specialization of Steato: 
сгапиѕ.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1958, 15, 427-446.—The 
habitat of Steatocranus in holes dug under ston 
among rapids is described. Its basic color is a fun 
tion of the surround while its markings are determined 
by its mood. Sex and feeding behavior is also de- 
scribed. The pectorals are used to renew the water 
in its cave. Fighting behavior is not ritualized, often 
a function of accidental contact due to the lack of 
mobility. Generally Steatocranus is morphologically 
not adapted for its function, but some activities 
be seen in early juvenile stage and occur quite readil 
in adulthood. Comparison with gulls indicates t 
environmental conditions act in fundamentally similar. 
ways to alter behavior during adaptive evolution. 
А.Н. Urmer. 


(See also Abstracts 9214, 9228, 9456, 10075, 10219, 
10419, 10852) 
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9740. Ancona, Leonardo. La motivation ай 
point de vue clinique. [The clinical approach to 
motivation.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 19 
19, 217-241.—A synthesis of the psychoanalytical ap 
proach and traditional psychology within the clini 

method. Presented are 3 basic ways of total function 
ing labelled from lowest to highest levels : narcissistic 
Opportunistic, and value motivated, English, Frenchy 
German, and Italian summaries.—J. A. Santora. , 


in which 2 of their teachers acted simultaneously 
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“senders.” After the test, each S was asked to write 
the names of 4 of his teachers whom he liked, The 
results showed a tendency for the students to score 
higher when the senders were among the liked teach- 
ers than when they were not.—J. С. Pratt. 

9742. Andrieux, Cécile. Les motivations d' “ac- 
complissement" et d' "affiliation": Recherches du 
groupe de l'université de Wesley. [Motivation in 
achievement and affiliation: Group research at Wes- 
leyan University.] Ann. psychol., 1958, 58, 133-146. 
—29 papers are reviewed and criticized, notably from 
the angles of statistical adequacy, the analysis of the 
level of projection, the lack of discriminating criteria 
between projective and nonprojective responses, and 
the small number of researches devoted to the problem 
of the effect of failure and success on motivation.— 
G, Rubin-Rabson. 

9743. Anikeeff, Alexis M. (9220 El Manor Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Sociometric empathy. J. soc. 
Psychol, 1957, 45, 283-287.—'"Twelve students se- 
lected first, second, and third preferences among class 
members for the following three criteria: (a) class- 
mate, (b) spending a social evening, (c) representing 
the group at a convention," and these same students 
later selected class members they considered to be 
class choices. “The extent and nature of potential 
distortion in sociometric analysis disclosed in this 
Study pose several factors for consideration... 
sociometric analysts may profit by ascertaining the 
veracity with which group members indicate their 
personal preferences. Veracity would imply not 
merely the absence of fakability, in itself a source of 
error, but also the expression of a personal preference 
which is not biased by a group member's concept of 
the group preference."—J. C. Franklin. 

9744. Antonov, D. V. Formy nravstvennykh 
perezhivanii. [Forms of moral experiences.] ор. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 109-115.—Psychological anal- 
ysis leads to distinguishing 3 forms of moral experi- 
ences, These forms are seen as representing “succes- 
Sive stages in the generalization by man of his 
emotional experiences derived from various sources." 
Each form also has its own specific function in human 
behavior.—/. D. London, 

9745. Bass, Bernard M., Pryer, Margaret W., 
Gaier, Eugene L, & Flint, Austin W. (Louisiana 
State U.) Interacting effects of control, motiva- 
tion, group practice, and problem difficulty on 
attempted leadership. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 352-358.—"Fifty-one groups of five subjects 
each were studied on ten brief trials to examine the 
effects of differing motivation and amount of control 
in the tendency to attempt leadership in a group situa- 
tion.” Results suggest “that a member’s attempted 
leadership is higher, the higher his control and the 
higher the group's motivation."—H. D. Arbitman. 

9746. Bass, Bettina. Gradients in response per- 
Centages as indices of nonspatial generalization. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 278-281.—Generalization- 
like effects have been found in a betting situation 
involving stimuli identical except for their spatial 
location, The present study was undertaken to deter- 
mine whether a comparable effect would be obtained 
With spatially undifferentiated but distinctive cues. 

€ gradients of response frequency obtained support 

pon of a generalized response tendency.— 
+ Arbit, 
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9747. Chodorkoff, Bernard, & Chodorkoff, Joan. 
Perceptual defense: An integration with other re- 
search findings. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 75-80,— 
"A tentative, brief, and limited discussion of per- 
ceptual defense has been presented in relationship to 
findings in physiology and psychoanalysis. In this. 
limited scope, we have attempted to illustrate how 
awareness of research findings of related disciplines 
may be of importance in consolidating psychological 
theory." 16 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


9748. Cohen, John; Dearnaley, E. J., & Hansel, 
C. E. M. Skill and chance: Variations in esti- 
mates of skill with an increasing element of chance. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 319-323.—The task con- 
sisted in throwing steel darts to hit and remain in 
circular targets of varying diameters. In certain trials 
some blunt darts were deliberately introduced into the 
experiment. Before each series of 5 trials the S had 
to estimate his degree of success if all 5 darts were 
sharp. In a second comparable study the task con- 
sisted in throwing a bead into a beaker, The Ss con- 
sisted of adolescent school children and undergrad- 
uates. It was found, among other things, that "the 
result of introducing an element of subjective chance 
into a task requiring some skill is to make the esti- 
mates of success in the task progressively reflect the 
element of subjective chance as it increases in mag- 
nitude.” This effect is independent of the degree of 
skill subjectively felt to be required for the task. The 
judgments of older Ss tended to have a greater inter- 
nal consistency than those of the younger ones,— 
C. M. Franks. 


9749. Fisher, Seymour. Body image and аи 
metry of body reactivity. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol, 
1958, 57, 292-298.—The hypothesis tested was that 
the more definitely one distinguishes the right and left 
sides of his body in his body image, the more likely 
he is to show differential reactivity in the left vs, right 
sides of his body. Ss compared homologous body 
parts while viewing them through aniseikonic lenses 
to determine body-image differentiation. Body re- 
activity was determined by means of GSR recordings. 
Right handed Ss who clearly distinguished their right 
and left body sides were likely to show a GSR gra- 
dient showing the left side to be more reactive than 
the right. 21 references —A. S. Tamkin. 


9750. Fisk, G. W., & West, D. J. Dice-casting 
experiments with a single subject. J. Soc. Psych, 
Res., Lond., 1958, 39, 2/7-287.— This is a series of 
experiments, the first of which was carried on in 
1951-52 in ESP/Pk trials with 10 55. One of these, 
J. Blunden was of outstanding significance, having. 
the odds of 30,000 to 1 against chance deviation, She 
was the S in the 4 experiments herein carried on to 
try to prove Pk (psychokinetic) existence, In the 
first experiment 6 sealed envelopes containing 6 tar- 
gets were marked and sent to Blunden who was asked 
to select their order (with 3 dice-castings) in 3600 
trials, which likewise were with positive results. In 
the second experiment the aim was 20,000 trials, but 
after 5000 Blunden became ill, and the test was 
abandoned. The next experiment was similar to the 
previous ones, except that a change in Es was made 
to see if this might affect the rate of scoring. In the 
final experiment 6 sealed envelopes were used with 2 
dice instead of 3 previously used, each trial being 
witnessed, and after 3600 trials, the unopened en- 
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velopes were held by one E until the corresponding 
records were provided. The conclusions were that a 
combination of ESP and Pk existed to obtain these 
results, There was a slight suggestion that the E 
controlling the targets plays a role in the outcome. 
Further tests with open and concealed targets are 
needed.—O, I. Jacobsen, 

9751. Forgus, Ronald H. The Einstellung effect 
and variability of behavior. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 
56, 213-218.— "An investigation is reported which set 
out to determine whether there was any relationship 
between behavioral rigidity as measured by the 
Einstellung test and variability of behavior as meas- 
ured by three variability tests. The results indicate 
that there is no such relationship when variability is 
measured in terms of the total number of responses. 
... When... variability is measured in terms of 
discriminatory principles, there is a direct relation- 
ship between ‘rigidity’ and discrimination. This re- 
lationship is demonstrated for discrimination involved 
in a visual perception test and a numerical reasoning 
test.” —C. K. Bishop. 

9752. Gerstmann, Josef. (240 Central Park South, 
NYC) Psychological and phenomenological as- 
pects of disorders of the body image. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1958, 126, 499-512.—In this Paul Schilder me- 
morial address, the author first defines the body image 
and gives a historical account of its evolution after 
which he discusses both direct and indirect types of 
disorders of body image. These are related to 
Schilder's formulation of the body image, and implica- 
tions and significance of studies of body image are 
indicated. 15 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

9753. Hollender, Marc H. (State U. of New 
York) The seeking of sympathy or pity. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1958, 126, 579-584.—The aim of pity as a 
way of relating to other people has not previously been 
considered as is shown in a review of the literature. 
The seeking of sympathy or pity is then considered in 
the object relationship frame of reference as well as 
their importance in psychoanalytic theory and practice 
and their connection with masochism.—XN. H. Pronko. 
, 9754. James, H. (Queen's U., Ontario) Guess- 
ing, expectancy and autonomous change. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 10, 107-110.—"An attempt was 
made to test the hypothesis that changes in memory 
of the kind ascribed by Gestalt theory to autonomous 
processes are due, not to changes in the memory trace, 
but to non-random guessing. Judgments of difference 
between original and recognition figures are shown to 
be related to guesses as to what these differences are 
likely to be, but the relation is not such that it can be 
predicted from a simple guessing hypothesis."—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

9755. Kausler, Donald H., & Trapp, E. Philip. 
(U. Arkansas) Anxiety level and score on a bio- 
graphical inventory. J. appl. Psychol 1958, 42, 
305-307.—2 hypotheses were tested: (1) "the Ss scor- 
ing at the two extremes on the Dep subscale of the 
BIS will differ significantly in anxiety level from Ss 
scoring in the intermediate range; and (2) Ss scoring 
in the intermediate range will reflect higher anxiety 
level. Anxiety level was measured by the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. Sixty-four male students 

.. support the interpretation that the Dep subscale 
of the BIS is measuring the motivational variable of 
anxiety."—M. York. 
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9756. Kausler, Donald H., & Trapp, E. P 
Relationship between achievement motivat 
scores and manifest anxiety scores. J. consi 
Psychol, 1958, 22, 448-450.—103 male students 
general and abnormal psychology courses were ug 
in the study. A comparison was made between sco 
received on the French Achievement Motivation TY 
and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. The rest 
show a negative relationship between the 2 sets Ø 
scores, and indicate the need to partial out the anxiel 
drive component in studies designed to measure 
effects of achievement motivation. A question ari 
as to whether the Taylor scale and the French te 
actually measure 2 aspects of the same drive state 0 
aspects of 2 interrelated drive states.—4. A. Kramisi 


9757. Lapshin, О. V. О dvukh storonakh ейі 
otrazhatel’noi deiatel’nosti cheloveka. [On the 
sides of the unitary reflectory activity of man.] Й! 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(1), 37-49.—Man’s activity is so 
in nature and is determined by the methods of produ 
tion employed in the society in which he lives. 
his organism provides its natural basis. The br 
in particular functions to reflect the external wo 
and its relations, so that this reflection becomes 
man an “ideal subjective image of reality,” which 
results always from the “stimulation of the brain 
external influences.” The image in man, his th 
ing, and consciousness, as determined by social act 
ity, is a “subjective reality and can only be studi 
indirectly by investigating the specifically hum 
forms of objective activity: labor, behavior, ai 
speech.” Although the physiological basis of thi 
brain’s reflectory activity can be studied by referent 
to the physiology of higher nervous activity, this 
activity should not be identified with higher пегүой 
activity as such.—/. D. London. 


9758. Luchins, Abraham S. (U. Oregon) А 
variational approach to empathy. J. soc. Psychol, 
1957, 45, 11-18.—Identification, projection, and Gel 
talt assumptions are better disregarded in favor 0 
refining empathy “operationally.” ^ Accordingly, ™ 
search should be systematically “aimed at discovering 
the conditions under which an individual manifests) 
given kind and degree of empathy” and “to disco 
factors which increase or decrease an individ 
empathic behavior.” Examples of variational 
proaches are listed together with descriptions Ol 
variational experimental projects. 20 references; 
J. C. Franklin. f 
9759. Lukianowicz, М. Autoscopic phenom: 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 80, 199-2207 
Autoscopy is defined as “a complex psychosenso! 
hallucinatory perception of one's own body image р! 
jected into the external visual space.” This percep 
tion is first discussed historically, then illustrated by 
series of case reports. Hypotheses to account for 
phenomenon are categorized as either organic or р 
chological (ie. “projection of ‘memory pictures 
Some believe that “normal” Ss, especially "visti 
izers,” with narcissistic character traits, may '88 
their double” occasionally, especially when unt 
stress. 101 references—L. A. Pennington. i 

9760. Madsen, К. B. Theories of motivation: J 
comparative study of modern theories of moti 
tion. Copenhagen, Denmark: Munksgaard, 
352 p.—A descriptive and comparative study of 4 
psychological theories of motivation is presented. 
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such theories are considered as follows: the structure, 
definitions and hypotheses, reconstruction of the the- 
ory. Most are American theorists, e.g., Tolman, Hull, 
Allport, Young, Murray, etc. There is an annotated 
bibliographic chapter on separate motivational articles. 
The last 4 chapters compare the theories presented 
and suggest a synthesis. 313-item bibliography — 
W. B. Webb. 

9761. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Brainwashing and 
menticide: Some implications of conscious and un- 
conscious thought control. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 
Rev., 1958, 45, 83-99.— Thought control refers to the 
planned enforcement of ideas and mental coercion as 
a political tool. Brainwashing or menticide refers to 
the provocation of false confessions in the service of 
political propaganda and the murder of the potential- 
ities of the creative mind, The author presents the 
techniques of individual mental coercion, of mass 
coercion, and of mass seduction. He concludes with 
a discussion of techniques of resistance to mental 
coercion in a free society.—D. Prager. 

9762. Nash, C. B. Correlation between ESP and 
religious value. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 204—209. 
—In an exploratory study of ESP in adult Ss, 2 var- 
iables among a number examined were related to ESP 
performance to a degree that warrants further inves- 
tigation, A significant negative correlation was found 
between the ESP scores and the Ss' prediction of how 
they would perform (above, at, or below mean chance 
expectation). A significant positive correlation was 
obtained between religious values (Allport- Vernon 
scale) and ESP scores.—J. G. Pratt. 

9763. Pratt, J. G, & Forwald, Н. (Duke О.) 
Confirmation of the Pk placement effect. J. Para- 
psychol., 1958, 22, 1-19.— Tests were conducted in the 
Parapsychology Laboratory to see if Forwald's pre- 
vious results indicating Pk placement could be con- 
firmed with independent observation and recording. 
(In Pk placement, an S attempts to will falling ob- 
jects to come to rest in a designated target area of a 
symmetrical throwing surface.) After several pre- 
liminary series to accustom the S to the experimental 
conditions, statistically significant results were ob- 
tained in tests planned on a predictive basis and with 
the necessary safeguards.—J. G. Pratt. 

9764. Rhine, J. B. On the nature and conse- 
quences of the unconsciousness of psi. J. Para- 
psychol., 1958, 22, 175-186.—Unlike sensory percep- 
tion, ESP has no distinctive modality or quality of 
experience in terms of which its functioning may be- 
come a conscious one. This unconsciousness of psi 
has important consequences for the problem of control 
Over its operations. It largely accounts, for example, 
for such effects as systematic declines in performance 
within units of the test, displacement, and psi-missing. 

learer recognition of this aspect of ESP should lead 
to fruitful reorientation of parapsychological research 
both within the field and in relation to bordering psy- 
chological areas.—J. G. Pratt. 

9765. Shevarév, P. A. Obobshchennye assotsia- 
+, [Generalized association.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 
4(1), 16-23.—As a rule, “associations through con- 
tiguity” are thought of as constant in character. Thus, 
Tegardless of setting, if an association should be 
evoked, its two constituent members remain invariable. 

Owever, there exist “variable associations” so that, 
Should such an association be evoked in a variety of 
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settings, certain essential features of one or both of its 
members may vary. Each particular association, var- 
iably expressed, would then “correspond to a certain 
rule embracing essentially different cases.” This 
means that actualization of a variably expressed asso- 
ciation is equivalent to “deductive conclusion.” It is 
claimed that such associations play a great role in the - 
development of mental habits—/. D. London, 

9766. Thompson, William R. Motivational fac- 
tors in development. Aust. J. Psychol, 1958, 10, 
127-143.—"'The extent and nature of the effects pro- 
duced by any kind of environmental change depend on 
the kind of organism on which this change is im- 
posed." The concept of motivation is found to have 
considerable value for an understanding of develop- 
mental problems, 60 references.—P. E. Lichtenstein, 

9767. Triandis, Harry C., & Lambert, William 
W. (Cornel U.) A restatement and test of 
Schlosberg's theory of emotion with two kinds of 
subjects from Greece. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1958, 56, 321-328.—Schlosberg’s dimensional theory 
of emotion, including the dimension of tension-sleep, 
is tested to compare results obtained previously with. 
American college students with those obtained in this 
study using Greek Ss. 15 Greek villagers and 15 
college students in Athens comprised the 2 experi- 
mental groups which differed from each other in ed- 
ucational level and in lifetime movie attendance, The 
data indicate that Schlosberg's conclusions are now 
valid for non-Western groups as well as Western. 
Furthermore an emotion solid can be plotted from 
data collected by making use of Schlosberg's pro- 
cedure, but the shape of the solid is not the same as 
that previously presented by Schlosberg. 18 refer- 
ences.—H. D, Arbitman. 

9768. Vasse, С„ & Vasse, P. ESP tests with 
French first grade school children. J. Parapsychol., 
1958, 22, 187-203.—One of the writers (P. Vasse) 
prepared concealed targets which the other used in 
testing some of her first-grade pupils for ESP ability, 
Tests conducted toward the endo 2 successive school 
terms gave highly significant results, while other tests 
made at the start of the second year were insignificant. 
Suggestions are offered concerning the factors which 
might have contributed to successful ESP performance 
toward the end of the school year.—J. С. Pratt. 

9769. Wood, G. H., & Cadoret, R. J. (Warich, 
R.L) Tests of clairvoyance in a man-dog relation- 
ship. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 29-39.— dog that 
responds by pawing on his master's forearm was 
trained to participate in ESP card tests, using а 
number code for the 5 symbols, This paper deseri 
tests for clairvoyance with the dog as "subject," some 
carried out in the presence of a member of the staff 
of the Parapsychology Laboratory (with significantly 
negative results) and others under his general rec- 
tion when he was not present (with significantly [ир 
tive results). The findings are presented as evidence 
of ESP in the general testing situation, but no con- 
clusion is reached regarding the dog's role—J. б. 


Pratt. 
9770. Zaporozhets, A. V. Proiskhozhdenie i 


razvitie MA upravi avis . 
cheloveka. [Origin and development of consc! 

control over movements іп man.] Vo. Psikhol., 1958, 
4(1), 24-36.—A survey of experimental work, per- 
formed by the author and collaborators, on the onto- 
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genesis of conscious control over purposive movements 
is provided. This work is primarily concerned with 
"features of human orienting activity directed to a 
definite purpose, with its ontogenetic analysis related 
to the development of the second signal system, and 
with the formation of an image . . . of the actions 
that are to be fulfilled" as well as of the image of the 
conditions under which such actions are to take place. 
Tn addition, the role played by the images thus formed 
in acquiring, various motor habits by children of 
various ages and the subsequent functioning of these 
habits were investigated.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 9479, 9953, 10081) 
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9771. Adelson, Joseph, & Redmond, Joan. Per- 
sonality differences in the capacity for verbal re- 
call. J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 244-248.— 
Based upon an analysis of differences in ego organiza- 
tion the hypothesis was offered that "anal retentive" 
individuals have a greater ability to recall verbal 
material than "anal expulsives.” Ss were 61 female 
college freshmen and the Blacky Test was the crite- 
rion of "anality." It was found that “anal retentives” 
recalled verbal material significantly better than “ex- 
pulsives” during both an immediate and a delayed 
recall test—A. S. Tamhkin. 


9772. Amsel, Abram. Comment on role of pre- 
feeding in an apparent frustration effect. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 180-181.—Notes that both on the 
grounds of experimental procedure (amount of pre- 
feeding) and theoretical implications of changes in the 
experimental design, the study by Seward, Pereboom, 
Butler & Jones (see 33: 3208) does not vitiate the 
findings of Amsel and Roussel (see 27: 4915) regard- 
ing the frustration effect.—J. Arbit, 


9773. Anderson, Norman H., & Grant, David A. 
Correction and reanalysis. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
56, 453-454.—A correction and reanalysis of the data 
of a previous study by the authors (see 33: 3082) 
concerning 2-choice behavior with double stimulus 
events.—J. Arbit. 


9774. Archer, E. James. Effect of distribution 
of practice on a component skill of rotary pursuit 
tracking. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 427-436.—"In a 
rotary pursuit experiment, the frequency and duration 
of noncircular movements was measured as a function 
of intertrial rest interval and sex of the S. As ex- 
pected, the frequency and duration of noncircular 
movements was inversely related to intertrial interval. 
Also, men made fewer such movements and they were 
shorter than for women. With practice the number 
and duration of noncircular movements decreased, 
Furthermore, the rate of decrease was directly related 
to the intertrial interval.” These findings discussed 
in terms of reactive inhibition and the production of 
hand tremors.—J. Arbit. 


9775. Archer, E. James, & Namikas, Gediminas 
A. Pursuit rotor performance as a function of 
delay of information feedback. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 325-327.—"Five groups of 15 men each 
learned a rotary pursuit task for 45 trials. During the 
first 30 trials, Ss heard a 1000-cps tone after being on 
target continuously for one of five durations. These 
delay of information feedback intervals were .0, .2, .4, 
8, and 1.6 sec. During the last 15 trials no tone was 
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heard. The results were negative in that di 
delays of information feedback did not signi! 
affect performance. These results were unlike 
of Reynolds and Adams. An explanation in tei 
different motivational effects of information fe 
was offered."—J. Arbit. 

9776. Atkinson, Richard C. A Markov mo 
for discrimination learning. Psychometrika, 
23, 309-322.—A quantitative theory of discrimi 
learning is presented which uses the concept o 
observing response. In other respects it is analo; 
to the models of Burke and Estes or Bush 
Mosteller. The implications of the theory are de 
in detail for the case where 2 kinds of stimuli 
presented and 2 kinds of responses are possible, 
sults of experiments with regular and partial 
forcement are compared to predictions from the m 
16 references.—4. Lubin. 

9777. Bayton, James A., & Conley, Harold Л 
Duration of success background and the effec! 
failure upon performance. J. gen. Psychol, 1 
56, 179-185.—“Three groups of Ss had, respecti; 
five, 10, and 15 trials of success in a mechanical 
before experiencing failure. After 10 and 15 sw 
trials the shift to failure was accompanied by dit 
tiating increases in level of performance. This 
not found after only five trials of success, Leai 
occurred at a generally lower level for the “е 
failure group (success for only five trials) tham 
true for the other groups. An earlier experiment 
successes followed by 10 failures) indicated dis 
of performance when failure was encountered, 
lication of the sequence yielded increase in lev 
performance. The difference may be accounted 
by the fact that E in the earlier experiment was 
female; in this experiment E was male."—C. К 
Bishop. 

9778. Bélanger, David. Effets de l'hypop! 
tomie sur l'apprentissage d'une réaction échappe 
ment-évitement. [Effects of hypophysectomy on 
learning of an escape-avoidance reaction.] 
Psychol., 1958, 12, 171-178.— The behavior of 7 
physectomized rats in an escape-avoidance learnin 
Situation was compared with that of 8 control animal! 
Although the reactions of the former to the CS Y 
significantly slower than those of the controls, 
can hardly be attributed to a lower level of anxi 
for the hypophysectomized rats defecated significa 
more, The concept of “arousal” is more appropri 
for an interpretation of these findings than thai 
“anxiety.” English summary. 18 references.— 
Davidon. 

9779. Berlyne, D. E. Supplementary ri 
Complexity and orienting responses with lon 
exposures. J. exp. Psychol. 1958, 56, 183.— Foui 
that whether S is given 10 seconds or 2 minutes, 
observe visual stimuli the percentages of the expo 
time spent looking at the more complex (or i 
gruous) figures and at the less complex (or in 
peru figures were similar.—J. Arbit. 

9780. Besch, Norma Fredenburg, & Reyn 
William F. Alley length and time E food dep 
tion in instrumental reward learning. J. exp. Ё 
chol., 1958, 56, 448-452.—"Running speeds were. 
nificantly faster for the short alley than for 
alley groups on Trial 1 of each day only, whil 
starting speeds the same effect was significant on 
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daily trials. Deprivation time had a significant effect 
only for starting speeds. The interaction between 
deprivation time and alley length was insignificant for 
both measures. The results were discussed in terms 
of Hull’s habit interpretation and Spence’s K-factor 
interpretation of within-chain delay of reinforcement,” 
—J. Arbit. 

9781. Birch, Herbert G., & Korn, Sam J. Place- 
learning, cognitive maps, and parsimony. J. gen, 
Psychol., 1958, 58, 17-35.—Experiments are reported 
which reveal that situations specifically designed to 
study “place” learning and goal “expectancies,” can be 
accounted for in terms of stimulus equivalences and 
not by a “cognitive” or a “response” theory of learn- 
ing. These experiments also suggest that “cognitive” 
and “response” learning theories are neither antag- 
onistic nor methodological alternatives. “On the con- 
trary, the behavior one view is trying to explain is 
quite separate from the pattern of activity that has 
engaged the attention of the other. Consequently, 
there have arisen two separate bodies of ‘evidence’ 
each independent of the other.” 15 references.—C. K. 
Bishop. 

9782. Bourne, Lyle E. Jr, & Pendleton, В. 
Brian. Concept identification as a function of 
completeness and probability of information feed- 
back. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 413-420.—There 
was a relatively constant difference between the in- 
complete and the complete feedback groups in per- 
formance at all levels of task complexity. There was 
an inverse linear relationship between errors and feed- 
back probability. Performance decreased linearly with 
increased irrelevant information. ‘These findings dis- 
cussed in terms of Restle's model for discrimination 
learning.—J. Arbit. 

9783. Brand, Howard, & Woods, Paul J. The 
organization of the retention of verbal material. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 55-68—A study was de- 
signed to compare the organization of recall of a list 
of meaningful words using a successive retention test 
group and separate groups for each retention period. 
The greater organization for the successive groups 
could not be ascribed solely to practice. The findings 
are interpreted in terms of Gibson's theory of verbal 
learning. 17 references.—C. K. Bishop. 

9784. Braun, Harry W., & Heymann, Sydney P. 
Meaningfulness of material, distribution of prac- 
tice, and serial-position curves. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 146-150.—“High- and low-meaningful terms 
Selected from Noble’s m-scale were learned by the 
Serial anticipation method with interitem intervals of 
2 sec. and 4 sec, and intertrial intervals of б sec, and 

min. 6 sec, Data were presented on trials to the 
criterion of learning, mean error serial-position curves, 
and relative (percentage) error serial-position curves. 

caningfulness and interitem interval were significant 
main effects in the three analyses. The data on rela- 
tive errors were discussed in terms of their bearing 
9n the Lepley-Hull theory of inhibition of delay."— 
J. Arbit. 
1 9785. Brody, Arthur L. Independence in the 
aning of two consecutive responses per trial. 
; exp. Psychol. 1958, 56, 16-20.—In a two-choice 
Situation Ss made 2 consecutive predictions per trial 
With each prediction followed by one of 2 reinforcing 
Events. Found that the learning of the 2 responses 
Was independent and that the asymptotic level of learn- 
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ing \depended only upon the probability of reinforce- 
ment.—J, Arbit. 

9786. Bromley, D. B. (U. Liverpool) Some ef- 
fects of age on short-term learning and remember- 
ing. J. Geront., 1958, 13, 398-406.— Tests of short- 
term learning and memory were administered to 
matched sample of intellectually superior Ss at 3 age 
levels; 17-35, 36-55, and 56-74. In general, test 
scores declined differentially with age. The effect of 
age on decline of incidental or latent learning was 
discussed in terms of “a loss in surplus intellectual 
resources,” —J, Botwinick. 


9787. Brown, W. L., & Simpson, A. D., ADEST 
Texas) Electroconvulsive shock and the learning 
of visual patterns. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 213— 
220.—White rats (N = 46) are used to study effect of 
ESC on learning and habit retention. Experimental 
situation involves a modification of Lashley's dis- 
crimination apparatus for visual cues, Findings 
though inconclusive indicate no significant decrement 
in learning relatively simple visual patterns with ESC 
per "training period," and no significant difference 
(5%) as compared to ESC once daily.—M. Phillips. 


9788. Buss, Arnold H., & Durkee, Ann. Con- 
ditioning of hostile verbalizations in a situation 
resembling a clinical interview. J, consult, Psy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 415-418.—2 groups of college students 
(20 men and 20 women) were studied. One group 
was reinforced for intensely hostile verbalizations and 
the other for neutral verbalizations, The prediction 
that neutral material would be learned at a faster rate 
than hostile material did not show positively, Simi- 
larily, the prediction that women manifest slower 
learning of hostile verbalizations than men gave nega- 
tive results, Intensely hostile verbalizations were 
conditioned faster than neutral verbalizations, Women 
produced fewer intensely hostile responses than men, 
"This appears consistent with sex differences in cul- 
tural training —A. A. Kramish. 


9789, Buss, Arnold H., & Gerjuoy, Irma R. 
Verbal conditioning and anxiety. J. abnorm, soc, 
Psychol., 1958, 57, 249-250.—An attempt to replicate 
Taffel’s study on the relationship between verbal con- 
ditioning and scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxie 
Scale (see 31: 2490) Ie different results, Al- 
though Taffel's High Ánxiety and Medium Anxiety 
groups conditioned, in this study the Low Anxiety 
group conditioned but the High Anxiety group did. 
not. The results may be explained by assuming that 
Taffel’s findings pertain only to the specific subject 
group which he used or that they result from chance 
coincidence.—4. S. Tamkin. 


9790. Buss, Arnold H., Gerjuoy, Irma & 
Zusman, Jack. Verbal conditioning and - 
tion with verbal and nonverbal reinforcers. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 139-145.—Studied the effect of the 
reinforcers “Good,” cigarettes-candy, and poker chips 
on operant verbal conditioning. Only the first 2 
were effective. The nonverbal reinforcer did not 
yield faster extinction than the verbal reinforcer and 
the flatness of extinction curves in this and ot 
studies is attributed to slow acquisition —J. Arbit. 


9791. Butler, Robert A., & Harlow, Harry F. 
Discrimination learning and learning sets to viewsl 
exploration incentives. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 57, 
257-264.—“Seven rhesus monkeys were trained on a 
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series of 20 color discrimination problems in which 
the only reward for correct responses was visual 
exploration of the environment outside the test ap- 
paratus. The animals demonstrated discrimination 
learning on the first four problems, each of which 
consisted of at least 100 trials. No evidence of in- 
terproblem learning was found. Motivational strength 
to visual exploration inventives did not decrease 
throughout the experiment."—C. K. Bishop. 


9792. Carlton, Peter L. (Army Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) A technique for the 
study of discrimination learning. USA Med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 371. i, 9 p.—8 naive male albino 
rats were placed in a response chamber containing a 
lever, when depressed, would activate a dipper to de- 
liver a drop of water. Reinforcement of a lever 
pressing response is made contingent upon the ani- 
mals responding in the light and not responding in 
the dark. Results are presented in the form of 
individual learning curves for 8 rats.—R. H. Hamil- 
lon. 


9793. Carlton, Peter L., & Marks, Ronald A. 
(USA Medical Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, 


Kentucky) Cold exposure and heat reinforced 
operant behavior. Science, 1958, 128, 1344.—"'Six 


rats, working in a 2? C ambient temperature were 
trained to depress a lever to receive a brief period of 
heat. Four rats were then moved into the 2° C en- 
vironment to live, while the others continued to live 
at room temperature. Living at a temperature of 
2° C increased the number of heat presentations the 
animals delivered to themselves." Phases of training 
are described. Results are presented in a figure. 
Reinforcement rates for the cold-exposed animals 
are markedly higher, in all cases, than are those for 
the control animals.—$. J. Lachman. 

9794. Chiles, W. Dean. Effects of shock-in- 
duced stress on verbal performance. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 159-165.—Using verbal learning mate- 
rial involving (a) the learning of a synonym which 
was in competition with an unrelated work and (b) 
the learning of an unrelated word which was in com- 
petition with a synonym found the shock group to be 
significantly superior on (a) and, after being initially 
inferior, consistently superior on (b). These results 
agree with the theory relating drive level to perform- 
ance but not with a similar study by Ramond.—J. 
Arbit. 

9795. Chistovich, L. A. K sravnitel'nof kharak- 
teristike uslovnykh dvigateľnykh reaktsii na zvuk- 
ovye razdrazheniia u cheloveka, vyrabotannykh na 
rechevom i oboronitel’nom podkrepleniiakh. [On 
the comparative features between conditioned motor 
reactions, developed with speech and with defensive 
reinforcement, to auditory stimulations in man.] 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 572-580.—Details are 
given distinguishing between the conditioned motor 
reaction developed with speech reinforcement and that 
developed with application of electric shock. The data 
show that "painful defensive reinforcement" is not 
suitable where study of differentiation is contemplated. 
—J. D. London. 

9796. Christal, Raymond E. (Wright Air Devel- 
opment Center) Factor analytic study of visual 
memory. Psychol, Monogr., 1958, 72(13, Whole No. 
466), 24 p.—718 air force enlisted men at the start 
of their basic indoctrination training at Lackland Air 
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Force Base, Texas were subjected to a total 
experimental memory tests as well as 14 refe 
tests, 12 centroid factors were extracted from 
intercorrelations and 11 of them rotated orthogoi 
Some of the tentative conclusions based on this 
were: (a) "differential loss invention among ind 
uals extending over more than a single test 
occurs) does not occur to a great extent during 
first few hours after exposure to stimulus mater; 
(b) “memory for color represents a special abil 
which is relatively independent of associative 
ory.” (c) “There is a special ability for remember 
the position of objects in space." and (d) "Th 
a special ability for remembering the relative posi 
of events in a time series.” 16 references.—M. ^ 
Seidenfeld. \ 
9797. Cieutat, Victor J., Stockwell, Fredric E; € 
Noble, Clyde E. The interaction of ability a 
amount of practice with stimulus and respo 
meaningfulness (m, m’) in paired-associate 1 
ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 193-202.—At le 
twice the variance in performance due to meaning 
ness is attributable to the m value of the response 
to the stimulus, “and that the S-R combinatii 
paired-associate learning is intrinsically nonaddi 
The degree to which learning ability interacts 
meaningfulness (m or m’) depends upon the diffie 
of the material and the amount of practice. The 
sults generally confirm earlier experiments in 
series, thus supporting the S-R motor-patterni 
hypothesis. Contradictory findings of recent stud 
were discussed.” 16 references.—J. Arbit. 


9798. Conrad, R. (Applied Psychology Кеѕей 
Unit, Cambridge, England) Accuracy of recall 
ing keyset and telephone dial, and the effect 
prefix digit. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 285-288.— 
“A test of immediate memory for eight-digit messa 
was given 24 female telephone operators, using К 
different recall conditions, It was found that 
presence of a redundant prefix significantly wor! 
recall. When the message was transcribed onto 
10-digit keysender, recall was not significantly b 
than when transcribed onto a telephone dial. 
when a prefix digit was introduced, the dial provi 
be an inferior method of transcription.” No evides 
was found for systematic confusion of digits Wl 
recall errors were analyzed digit by digit.—M. Yi 

9799. Cook, John Oliver. Processes underly 
learning a single paired-associate item. J. @ 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 455.—A previous study showed 
prompting (stimulus term, then response term, 
overt practice of response term) in paired ass 
learning was superior to confirmation (stimulus 
overt practice of the response term, and then 
response term). This note presents a confirmation 
this finding. —J. Arbit. 

9800. Cooper, R. M., & Zubek, John P. Effe 
of enriched and restricted early environment 
the learning ability of bright and dull rats. Ci 
J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 159—164.— To test for differ 
effects of early environment on the problem-solving 
bright and dull rats, a group of each was reared 
"enriched" environment and in an "unstiml 
one. Bright and dull control animals were fi 
under usual laboratory conditions. As tested 
Hebb-Williams maze, enrichment facilitated 1 
ability in dull rats, but not bright ones, A res 
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environment markedly handicapped members of the 
bright strain, but produced no impairment in the dull 
group., A neurophysiological explanation is sug- 
gested.2-&. S. Davidon, 

9801. Cotton, John W., & Rechtschaffen, Allan. 
Replication report: Two- and three-choice verbal- 
conditioning phenomena. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 
96.—А replication of the finding that in a 3-choice, 
noncontingent verbal-conditioning task the final per- 
centage of response probability for the most frequent 
stimulus substantially exceeds the relative frequency 
of presentation for that stimulus, A modification of 
E original explanation of these findings is offered.— 

‚ Arbit. 

9802. Crandall, Vaughn J. Solomon, Dan, & 
Kellaway, Richard. The value of anticipated events 
as a determinant of probability learning and ex- 
tinction. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 3-10—30 Ss 
guessed whether a red or green light would appear. 
Red occurred on 70% of the 100 learning trials and 
never during the 30 extinction trials. On half of the 
learning and extinction trials red had positive value 
(money), on the remainder negative value (no 
money). "Rate of acquisition of expectations for 
positive events was more rapid than for negative 
events. However, by the end of the learning period, 
positive-event expectations and negative-event expec- 
tations reached similar asymptotic strengths. During 
early extinction trials, value again became a deter- 
minant of expectations, with positive-event expecta- 
lions extinguishing less rapidly than negative-event 
expectations, This difference disappeared with in- 
creased extinction trials.” 19 references,—C. К. 
Bishop. 


9803. Crannell, C. W., & Parrish, J. M. A com- 

parison of immediate memory span for digits, 
letters, and words. J. Psychol., 1957, 44, 319-327.— 
The immediate memory span was tested for 24 college 
students with 3 types of materials: digits, letters, and 
real words: Lists from 4 to 12 items were presented 
on a tape recorder and reproduced orally by Ss. Test- 
ing with any material concluded when 4 consecutive 
lists were failed. Immediate memory span was found 
to be significantly longer for digits than for letters or 
words, and more letters could be perceived than words. 
Gross number of stimuli confronting the S was not a 
critical factor; more important were differences in 
past experience and habits with the class of material 
Presented and probably more a matter of associative 
trends than of frequency alone—R. W. Husband. 
, 9804. Deese, James. The psychology of learn- 
ing. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 
Vii, 367 p. $6.50,— This edition, like the first (see 
27: 4930), consists of a basic presentation of many of 
the experimental findings and theoretical problems 
relevant to the field of learning. It differs in that 
fewer topics are considered, im greater detail, and 
More attention is paid to theory. 23 pages references. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

9805. Dember, William N., & Fowler, Harry. 
Tpontaneous alternation behavior. Psychol. Bull., 

58, 55, 412-428.—Research concerned with spon- 
taneous alternation behavior in rats is examined and 
Telated to learning theory. It is concluded that alter- 
Nation behavior can no longer be adequately inter- 
Preted in terms of Hull’s concept of reactive inhibition. 

€ notion of stimulus satiation as an explanation of 
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alternation behavior has received general support from 
the research literature, but some data seem to require 
a more general theoretical explanation, Motivational 
concepts such as curiosity are suggested, 47 Tefer- 
ences.—W. J. Meyer. 

9806. deRivera, Joseph H. Some conditions 
governing the use of the cue producing response 
as an explanatory device. USN Sch. Aviat. Med, 
proj. Rep., 1958, Proj, No. NM 14 02 11, Sub. 11, 
No. 2. ii, 10 p.—In a study of pretraining on cues to 
be used in later learning it was found that overlearn- 
ing resulted in increased utility of pretraining on cues. 
Learning of distinct overt responses was not superior 
to learning equivalent responses to cues but permitted 
the development of distinct covert responses. Both of 
the latter conditions were superior however to groups 
which learned equivalent overt responses and equiy- 
alent covert responses. 

9807. Emchenko, A. I. Analiz promezhutkov 
vremeni v ritmicheskom zvukovom razdrazhitele. 
[Analysis of intervals of time in the rhythmic auditory 
stimulus.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 487-495,—1f. 
there is developed in dogs a stable positive conditioned 
reflex to a definite frequency of sound emissions and 
a differentiation with respect to a higher frequency, 
the first time-interval and second sound of the latter. 
“form an inhibitory combination,” Lifting of paw 
takes place only after an interval of time longer than 
that of the differentiated frequency, so that this re- 
sponse occurs to only a single sound after such a 
time-interval. However, if the differentiated fre- 
quency has a longer time-interval the response occurs 
to the second sound. In this instance the “shorter 
time-interval of positive frequency forms with the 
second sound a positive combination, [so that] after 
this a motor reaction to a single sound is not ob- 
tained.”—/, D. London. 


9808. Florés, César. Etude sur les processus 
d'utilisation de la trace mnésique: Le rappel La 
reconnaissance, et le réapprentissage. [Study of 
the method of utilizing the mnesic trace: Recall, rec- 
ognition, and relearning.] Ann. psychol, 1958, 58, 
25-43.—To verify by correlation the importance of 
functional connections between recall, recognition, and 
relearning in long-term retention. Though these proc- 
esses are correlated, they reveal varying degrees of 
relationship and independence. The rapidity of the 
mnemonic fixation with learning correlations with the 
efficacity of retention, whatever the means used in 
evaluating this.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


9809, Franks, Cyril M. Some fundamental prob- 
lems in КЫМ Acta psychol, 1958, 14, 223- 
246.—From the research of a half-century no gen- 
erally accepted theory of conditioning has yet emerged. 
Fundamental matters have received inadequate atten- 
tion, even such things as the control of room tempera- 
ture and humidity and the factor of irrelevant stimuli. 
This is particularly true of psychiatrists who attempt 
to apply therapeutic conditioning. Phylogenetic con- 
tinuity can not be assumed and little research has been 
done in subhuman primates, though certain 
laws of cortical functioning derived from animal stud- 
ies apply also to man. The relationship between 
and conditioning is unclear as is that between c i- 
tioning and intelligence. An important question is 
still that of the relative efficacies of aversive classi 
conditioning and instrumental avoidance training, that 
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of conditioning and learning, sleep and hypnosis.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. à 


9810. Frijda, Nico H. Facial expression and 
situational cues. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 
149-154.—"4 pictures of facial expressions were pre- 
sented to 2 groups of observers, instructed to describe 
the emotional states present. Both groups also re- 
ceived short descriptions of the situations in which 
the photographs were supposed to have been taken, 
each group receiving a different set. . . . Differences 
were found, due to the situational cues, but similarities 
existed notwithstanding these cues. Analysis sup- 
ported the initial hypothesis that expressive cues give 
rise to recognition of a general attitude or activity, the 
nature of which in terms of emotion can only be 
specified with the help of situational cues. 22 refer- 
ences,—A. S. Tamkin, 


9811. Garvey, W. D., Sweeney, J. 5., & Birming- 
ham, H. P. Differential effects of “display lags” 
and “control lags” on the performance of manual 
tracking systems. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 8-10.— 
Using a compensatory tracking task studied the dif- 
ferential effects of a time lag occurring in the display 
and a time lag occurring in the control mechanisms. 
Found that display lags produce a greater deteriora- 
tion in system performance than do control lags. Con- 
cluded that the difference was due to the different 
ways in which the machine components process S's 
noise output relative to system error.—J. Arbit. 


9812. Gentry, Thomas A. Roberts, Carl L., & 
Hawkins, Carol. (Colorado Coll) Secondary re- 
inforcement on the basis of non-reward primary 
reinforcement. J. Colo.-W' yo. Acad. Sci., 1958, 4, 
43.—A bstract. 


9813. Gewirtz, Jacob L. & Baer, Donald M. 
Deprivation and satiation of social reinforcers as 
drive conditions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 
165-172.—17 boys and 17 girls in each of 3 experi- 
mental groups were used in a study of the reinforcing 
effectiveness of approval. One response in a 2-re- 
sponse game was selected for reinforcement and the 
3 experimental conditions were social deprivation, 
nondeprivation, and satiation for approval and social 
contact preceding the reinforced trials. It was found 
that the reinforcing effectiveness of approval was 
relatively greatest after social deprivation, interme- 
diate after nondeprivation, and least after satiation. 
Approval was effective as a reinforcer after all condi- 
tions, and boys and girls responded similarly in this 
experiment. 16 references.—4. S. Tamkin, 


9814. Gilbert, Thomas F. Overlearning and the 
retention of meaningful prose. J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 281-289.—“The experiment investigated the 
effects of three degrees of overlearning on retention 
of prose after three intervals of time. . . . Twenty- 
seven enlisted men, similar in education and аре... 
constituted the three replications of 9 conditions of 
overlearning and retention intervals.” The results 
were: “Decrements in retention occur as a function of 
the lapse of time in a negatively accelerated fashion 
similar to that found where differential intra-task 
overlearning is not controlled. Changes in retention 
occur as an increasing function of the degree of over- 
learning. The slopes of the retention curves do not 
change with changes in the degree of overlearning."— 
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9815. Green, Robert T. The attention-getting 
value of structural change. Brit. Jj Psychol., 1958, 
49, 311-314.—“The structure of a st of items in a 
serial learning task seems to have a (reliable influence 
upon the probability of recalling a particular item, 
The results pose serious difficulties for either the 
gestalt or the usual behaviouristic serial interference 
interpretations. In particular, it would appear that 
earlier experiments which were explained in terms of 
Von Restorff’s ‘isolation’ effect have overlooked and 
confounded the variable of structural change."—C. M. 
Franks. ! 

9816. Heimstra, Norman W., Davis, Roger Т., & 
Steele, J. P. Effects of various food deprivation 
schedules on the discrimination, learning perform- 
ance of monkeys irradiated with X-ray irradiation, 
J. Psychol., 1957, 44, 271-281.—12 rhesus monkeys, 6 
previously irradiated with 800 r, whole-body irradia- 
tion and 6 normal control group Ss, were trained 
under satiation-deprivation conditions of 1-hr., 23-hr., 
47-hr., and 71-hr. on 5-trial pattern discrimination 
problems. The problems were massed during the tests 
of deprivation and spaced between tests of satiation- 
deprivation condition. (a) The performance of the 
irradiated Ss was significantly inferior to the per- 
formance of the control group Ss during spaced prac- 
tice. (b) The conditions of satiation and deprivation 
significantly affected the performance of Ss, Ss made 
more correct responses as the amount of deprivation 
was increased and responded significantly more 
rapidly. Ss also balked significantly more frequently 
under the 1-hr. deprivation condition than under the 
other conditions —R. W. Husband. 


9817. Hoffeld, Donald R., Thompson, Richard 
F., & Brogden, W. J. Effect of stimuli time rela- 
tions during preconditioning training upon the 
magnitude of sensory preconditioning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 437-442.—“Although there is clear 
evidence that amount of sensory preconditioning varies 
as a function of the time relations of stimuli involved 
during preconditioning, the results of the present ex- 
periment do not establish a precise, continuous func- 
tion. The suggestion is made that the effect of time 
relations during preconditioning may affect sensory 
preconditioning in different ways than do time rela- 
tions of the CS and UCS during standard condition- 
ing."—J. Arbit. 

9818. Hofstaetter, Peter R., O'Connor, James P., 
& Suziedelis, Antanas. Sequences of restricted 
associative responses and their personality corre- 
lates. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 57, 219-227.—Using 50 
Ss on 3 different tasks of restricted associations the 
sizes of the verbal reservoirs and discharge rates were 
analyzed. There was a negative correlation between 
the 2. “Two possible interpretations are given: one 
in terms of competing reaction potentials, the other їп 
terms of the time demands of scanning processes. 
No relationship was found between personality an 
reservoir or discharge rate.—C. K. Bishop. 


9819. Hulse, Stewart H., Jr. Amount and per- 
centage of reinforcement and duration of g04 
confinement in conditioning and extinction. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 48-57.—Using running times of 
albino rats in a straight alley found that continuous 
reinforcement produced faster running than part! 
reinforcement, large rewards produced faster running 
than small rewards, and duration of confinement di 
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not affect training performance. The effect of these 
variables upon extinction performance is also noted 
and the results discussed in terms of the various 
theories which attempt to account for the fact that 
partial reinforcement produces greater resistance to 
extinction than continuous reinforcement. 16 refer- 
ences.—J. Arbit. 

9820. Hurwitz, Н. M. B., & Rowell, J. Drive 
strength and adaptation to stress. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1958, 49, 335-338.—To test the hypothesis that adap- 
tive responses reduce the drive component in behavior 
2 groups of rats were placed in a water tank for dif- 
ferent periods of time. After detention in a delay 
chamber the rats had to perform a brightness dis- 
crimination. On making the correct choice the an- 
imals were allowed to escape. To establish whether 
the original learning had been affected by the length 
of the water-detention period a discrimination re- 
yersal test was undertaken. A long prediscrimination 
detention period was found to facilitate reversal learn- 
ing, This result was taken to support the contention 
that “prolonged exposure to a potential stress situation 
encouraged the elaboration of drive-minimizing re- 
sponses and, in consequence, favored discrimination 
learning."—C. M. Franks. 

9821. Jantz, Eleanore M., & Underwood, Benton 
J. R-S learning as a function of meaningfulness 


and degree of S-R learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, . 


56, 174-179.—3 experimental groups were given 4, 
12, or 24 trials on a list of 8 paired associates having 
nonsense syllables for stimuli and adjectives for re- 
sponses. 4 different association values were repre- 
sented by the stimuli, Whether measured by recall 
Or by positive transfer both degree of S-R learning 
and meaningfulness were positively related to amount 
of R-S learning. Since similar findings have been 
noted in incidental learning studies the argument is 
proposed that R-S or backward learning is essentially 
à form of incidental learning.—J. Arbit. 

9822. Jessor, Richard, & Readio, Joel. The in- 
fluence of the value of an event upon the expect- 
ancy of its occurrence. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 
219-228. —In one experiment fourth grade children 
threw darts at a hidden target. "Value was manip- 
plated by awarding one, two, or three candies for each 

it, . Results of expectancy after 20 trials were 
negative, Experiment 2 used college students who 
guessed Which of 4 switches was correct. Value was 
manipulated by reward of a nickel or a dime. Again 
a results were equivocal but at the .50 level of 
Reece there is reason to believe that expectancy 

ay be affected—C. K. Bishop. 
ton Jones, Edward E., & Kohler, Rika. The 
ve cts of plausibility on the learning of contro- 

M Statements. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
cond 5-320.—' "Two closely related experiments were 
Bd to test the following hypotheses : (a) pro- 
р оп Ss learn plausible prosegregation and im- 

han ae antisegregation statements with less difficulty 
plausible’, learn plausible antisegregation and im- 
is true ceerosestegation statements; (b) the reverse 
пеште] ш the antisegregation Ss; and (с) those with 
ments 9r intermediate beliefs learn all types of state- 

re ually well. Each hypothesis was confirmed. 

Ку зл. $. Tamkin. 
то. Jones, Edward E, Wells, Н. Herbert, & 

; Richard. Some effects of feedback from 
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the experimenter on conformity behavior. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol, 1958, 57, 207-213.—The first 
experiment dealt with the importance of continuous 
feedback from the experimenter as a factor in con- 
formity behavior as contrasted with discontinued feed- 
back. Discontinued feedback was shown to be less 
effective but only when the feedback reinforced inde- 
pendence. The second experiment tested the general- 
ity of the previous finding that feedback in line with 
consensus has little or no effect whereas feedback in 
favor of objective reality drastically reduces the level 
of conformity behavior. It was found that reinforce- 
ment of conformity had a strong effect and that the 
effect of reinforcing independence was still significant 
but reduced.—4A. S. Tamkin. 


9825. Kanfer, Frederick H. Supplementary re- 
port: Stability of a verbal rate change in experi- 
mental anxiety. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 182.—In 
a study of verbal rate during conditioning of a tone- 
shock sequence, found an increase in verbal rate and 
concurrent heart rate following onset of the tone. The 
present study investigated the persistence of the effect. 
of experimental anxiety on verbal rate over a pro- 
longed period of training. Prolonged acquisition 
training did not lead to adaptation.—J. Arbit. 

9826. Kendrick, Donald C. Inhibition with re- 
inforcement (conditioned inhibition). J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 313-318,—‘Ten albino rats were 
trained to run a 10-ft. runway. On each trial they 
received 1⁄4 cc of water as reward, being tested after 
20 hr. water deprivation. The Ss ran 30 massed trials 
each day. After a period of days all Ss refused to run 
for their water. The results have been explained in 
terms of a reformulation of the Hullian learning equa- 
tion, of the extinction and recovery of conditioned 
inhibition, and differences in the threshold level of 
conditioned inhibition."—J. Arbit. 

9827. Kishimoto, Suehiko; Nakanishi, Shigemi, 
& Nishio, Shinichi. (Osaka U.) Mouse ni okeru 
jiritsu shinkeikei kino ga meiro gakushü ni oyo- 
bosu eikyo ni tsuite: І. Chokusen sokoro-ho ni 
yoru yobiteki kento. [On the stimulus effect of the 
mouse's autonomic nervous system upon maze learn- 
ing: I. A preliminary investigation for the linear 
maze.] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1957, 7, 79-84. 
— Stimulation of the autonomic nervous system by 
adrenalin and acetylcholine injections shortened latent 
time in linear maze running. This effect was greatest 
in the second, third, and fourth trials. Hyperactivity 
of autonomic nervous system, produced by a con- 
tinuous injection of the above drugs for 10 days, 
showed no effect on maze learning —S. Ойша, 

9828. Kitano, Eimasa. (Hokkaido Gakugei 0.) 
Fukushiki gakkyü to futsü gakkyü to ni okeru 
köyü kankei по tokushitsu oyobi bundan gakushü 
eno koka ni tsuite. [On the effect of class organiza- 
tion upon friend relationship and group learning.] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 219-225.—In this study 
464 children from 3rd to 6th grades in city and rural 
schools were used as Ss. The results of a sociometric 
test showed that both positive and negative choices are 
most frequent in large-sized regular classes, in com- 
parison to the classes which are composed of 2 or more 
grades. Group learning is faster when the group is 
organized in terms of cohesiveness among members 
than when it is organized randomly. The difference 
between the 2 types of grouping is greater in large- 
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sized classes than in small ones, English summary.— 
S. Ohwaki. 

9829. Knight, N. B. (Eastern Michigan Coll.) 
The effect of punishment for errors on learning: 
An evaluation of the parametric and motivation 
hypotheses. Psychol. Newslir., NYU, 1958, 10, 76- 
83.—“The aim of the present paper is to deduce in 
terms of an assumed principle of motivation, the re- 
sults from studies which have shown the effectiveness 
of shock experience upon learning to vary directly 
with the stage of learning at which the punishment is 
introduced.” Findings of experimental studies are 
cited in support of this hypothesis —M. S. Mayzner. 


9830. Lambert, Karel, & Gorfein, David. An 
experimental study of what is learned in a shuttle- 
box situation. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 222-228. 
—With a buzzer as the CS, rats were conditioned to 
cross a hurdle from a gray shock box to a nonshock 
(n-s) box. Half the rats jumped to a white n-s box 
and half to a black one. Groups were first tested for 
transfer with n-s boxes of opposite brightness. Those 
that demonstrated transfer effect were given a second 
transfer test with a gray n-s box. "Brightness dis- 
crimination" (no transfer or partial transfer) oc- 
curred more often than a "simple hurdle-crossing act" 
(transfer on both tests). Avoidance acts were not 
learned more often than the approach acts.—R. S. 
Davidon. 


9831. Leary, R. W. The temporal factor in re- 
ward and nonreward of monkeys. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 294-296.—Studied the Moss-Harlow effect 
(when an object is presented alone for one or more 
trials and is then immediately paired with a new 
object for several trials Ss make fewer errors if the 
original object is consistently incorrect than if it is 
consistently correct) by use of a serial technique. 
Found no evidence to support interpretation of this 
finding in terms of response shift based upon curiosity 
or reactive inhibition.—J. Arbit. 

9832. Lewis, Donald J., & Duncan, Carl P. Vi- 
carious experience and partial reinforcement. J, 
abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1958, 57, 321-326.—This study 
attempts to determine the conditions under which one 
can benefit from others’ experience and to offer an 
explanation in terms of S-R theory using a media- 
tional response mechanism, The apparatus was a 
modified slot machine which pays off on particular 
plays determined in advance by E. Ss were 200 uni- 
versity students divided into 5 pairs of groups, with 
one group in each pair having a 25% reward acquisi- 
tion series and the other a 100% acquisition series. 
5 different conditions of participation were used. The 
results showed that vicarious learning did take place 
as long as S actually participated in the winning 
during acquisition.—4. 5. Tamkin, 

9833. Lordahl, Daniel S, & Archer, E. James. 
Transfer effects on a rotary pursuit task as a func- 
tion of first-task difficulty. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
56, 421-426.—2 methods of epi difficulty were 
used: speed of rotation of target, and radius of target 
orbit. Lowest speed and target orbit associated with 
increased performance. Groups which practiced at 
60 rpm on both days performed better than either of 
the other groups. Practice at 40 rpm produced 
slightly greater transfer to 60 rpm than did practice 
at 80 rpm. The group which practiced at the same 
target orbit radius on both days consistently scored a 
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greater proportion of long-duration hits than either of 
the other groups.—J. Arbit. 

9834. McCormack, P. D. Performance in a 
vigilance task as a function of inter-stimulus inter- 
val and interpolated rest. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 
12, 242-246.—In a “vigilance task,” in which visual 
stimuli were presented sporadically over an extended 
period, reaction time was measured as a function of 
task duration, length of interstimulus interval, and 
degree of interpolated rest. Response time increased 
significantly during the session, but did not vary 
regularly with length of interstimulus interval. The 
results support the hypothesis that inhibition accum- 
ulates continuously during a vigilance task, dissipating 
during periods of interpolated rest; and are incom- 
patible with both the expectancy hypothesis and the 
hypothesis that inhibition is response-generated.— 
R. S. Davidon. 


9835. Mackintosh, Irene.  Hullian predictions 
for irregular learning conditions. J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 233-241.—"Eight rats were given 90 instru- 
mental reward trials, where on some trials one of two 
responses was appropriate and on other trials the 
other response was appropriate, . . . For the middle 
third of the trials, there was a significant relationship 
between theoretical and empirical data. The relation- 
ship did not hold for the initial and terminal thirds of 
the series. These findings indicate that Hull’s for- 
mulae cannot predict responses satisfactory in a situa- 
tion involving reversal learning."—C. К. Bishop. 

9836. Maltzman, Irving; Begartz, William, & 
Breger, Louis. A procedure for increasing word 
association originality and its transfer effects. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 392-398.—By presenting the 
same stimulus list on several occasions, providing 
verbal reinforcement of uncommon responses on à 
partial reinforcement schedule, and using instructions 
to be original, found that it could increase Ss’ “orig- 
inality” of response.—J/. Arbit. 


9837. Manabe, Keizo. (Kagawa U.) Kingyo no 
tandoku oyobi shüdan joken hanno to sono jikken 
sochi ni tsuite. [The effect of position of both path- 
way and conditioned stimulus upon the conditioned 
response in goldfish.] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 
1957, 7, 67-71.—Goldfish swimming response through 
an opening was conditioned to a red light in a rec- 
tangular container. The positions of the light and the 
opening were found affecting the acquisition of the 
conditioning. The response was acquired faster in 
individual than in group conditioning —S. Ohwaki. 

9838. Marx, Melvin H. Resistance to extinction 
as a function of continuous or intermittent presen- 
tation of a training cue. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 
251-255.—"27 hungry rats were given 36 training 
trials in a simple runway to food reward. Experi- 
mental Ss were extinguished with the empty food-cup 
present in the goal box on half the trials; control Ss 
were extinguished with the food-cup continuously 
present, as during training. Greater resistance tO 
extinction occurred in the experimental group. This 
supports the view that resistance to extinction iS 2 
function of the maintenance of motivation, which 55 
facilitated by the intermittent schedule on which n. 
food-cup is introduced during extinction.’”—J. Arbil- 


9839. Matsuyama, Yoshinori. [The fear drive 
and the reversibility of a reinforcing value.] Jap. 1 
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which confirm the general hypothesis that the 
ing value of a stimulus context is reversible 
gm reward to punishment) in accordance with 
ility of a drive state (fear). It is further shown 
шу abrupt change of the stimulus context pro- 
an adaptive variation in the fear drive. English 
ary.—J. Lyons. 
0, Metzger, Rolland. A comparison between 
earning and concept formation. J. exp. Psy- 
958, 56, 226-231.—Compared rote learning 
tematic concept formation when the difference 
en the 2 types of learning was achieved by vary- 
le number of stimuli. The difference was found 
"significant. Compared rote learning with sys- 
concept formation when the difference was 
ed by varying number of responses. This dif- 
е was not significant.—J. Arbit. 
Meyers, Jerome L. Secondary reinforce- 
A review of recent experimentation. Psy- 
Bull., 1958, 55, 284—301.—"'The secondary rein- 
cement literature yields few conclusions which can 
substantiated by a number of experiments, and 
"ate not contradicted by other experiments. 
[Є is no consistent picture of the effects of sched- 
of reinforcement, amount of primary reinforce- 
tiation or irrelevant drives. Both the dis- 
lation hypothesis and the discriminative stimulus 
esis must deal with experimental results which 
t appear to be easily reconciled to these partic- 
proaches.” There is a need for better research 
Of more theory. 43 references—W. J. Meyer. 
2. Miller, Robert E., & Murphy, John V. The 
shing interval conditioning technique. J. 
Sychol., 1958, 56, 456.—The technique of pro- 
ively diminishing the intertrial interval in avoid- 
conditioning produces a CR significantly more 
and resistant to extinction than a response 
ished under the conventional nondiminishing 
ure —J. Arbit. 
3. Mori, Toshikichi, & Nakamura, Motoko. 
© Womens Christian Coll) Shironezumi no 
П sokoro nai ni okeru benbetsu gakushü 
ebtsu ichi to no kankei. [On the relation 
een discrimination-learning in the white rat and 
tion Of discrimination stimuli in a linear maze.] 
т Psychol., Tokyo, 1957, 7, 1-10.—Learn- 
under 3 conditions was compared, Position of 
ation stimulus was: always at the same 
- Changed randomly from trial to trial, and 
Systematically in a special sequence. No 
fant difference was found among them. 6 dis- 
Ion stimuli were distributed between start and 
es with equidistance. Results showed that 
Wete fewer errors at the midway positions than 
Olar positions.” The writer considered that 
art, the discrimination-stimuli and the goal 
caning as ‘figure’ on a total situation or 'back- 
Of the linear maze.” English summary.— 


Mowrer, О. H. & Keehn, J. D. How are 
avoidance" responses reinforced? Psy- 
Shag 1958, 65, 209-221.—"It is now empirically 
Ed (a) that responses which occur between 
Noxious conditioning situation occur pro- 
less frequently if trials occur . . . at fixed 
and (b) that between-trial responses occur 
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progressively more frequently when the next trial is 
delayed each time such a response is made.” In the 
first case spontaneous trials disappear because they 
accomplish nothing, but in the second case where the 
intertrials responses are reinforced and perpetuated a 
necessary and sufficient explanation involves “the 
intervening advents of fear arousal and fear reduc- 
tion.” 33 references.—C. K. Bishop. 


, 9845. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. Intralist general- 
ization in paired-associate learning. Psychol. Rev., 
1958, 65, 306-314.—"Generalization is maximum at 
the start of paired-associate learning and only de- 
creases with practice.” It is predicted that “with an 
A-B, A-C transfer paradigm. and low interlist re- 
sponse interference, positive transfer should increase 
as the degree of first-task learning increases.” Re- 
sults are presented to support this prediction. 17 ref- 
erences.—C. K. Bishop. 


9846. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. The effect 
of intertrial responding on conditioning and ex- 
tinction of avoidance behavior. J. exp, Psychol., 
1958, 56, 256-261.—Found that the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of intertrial responses had no significant 
effect on the course of either conditioning or extinc- 
tion. In addition, noted that the usual failure to find 
a high correlation between CR’s in conditioning and 
number of CR’s in extinction was due to the ambiguity 
in the problem: in the present study using a barrier- 
crossing avoidance response a high positive correla- : 
tion was obtained by making one side of the apparatus 
black and the other white.—J. Arbit. 


' 9847. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. Effect of 
the spatial relationship between cue, reward, and 
response in simple discrimination learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 26-31.—Using monkeys and an 
apparatus which allowed independent manipulation 
spatially of the cue, response, and reward, found that 
learning occurred in those situations where the cue 
was contiguous with either the response or the reward 
but did not occur in the situations where the cue was 
not spatially contiguous with the reward or response, 
15 references.—J. Arbit. 


9848. Murrell, К. Е. H., Laurie, W. D., & Mc- 
Carthy, C. (Naval Motion Study Unit, England) 
The relationship between dial size, reading dis- 
tance and reading accuracy. Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 
182-190.—In an investigation of relationships among 
these factors 6 Ss read 5 sets of 12 dials each at each 
of 6 distances on each of 14 sessions. Data are re- 
ported relative to learning and to effect of distance 
upon readability of dials. A separate experiment con- 
firmed the observation that Ss, when practiced, could 
read “dials at distances greater than those at which 
they could read the numerals on the dials.’—B. qu 
Jensen. 

9849. Nicholson, William M. The influence of 
anxiety upon learning: Interference or drive in- 
crement? J. Pers., 1958, 26, 303-319.— Verbal learn- 
ing performance of high and low anxiety Ss under 
task-orienting and ego-orienting instructions was com- 
pared. Difüculty level of the task was also varied. 
The question of stimulus versus drive properties of 
anxiety was examined. Ss were those who scored in 
the upper and lower deciles on the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale and the tasks were 2 lists of 12 nonsense syl- 
lables to be learned serially. That the influence of 
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anxiety as a drive was not as important as its in- 
fluence as a stimulus was suggested by the interaction 
between anxiety and instructions, the constancy of 
out-of-place errors, and both the "failure to obtain an 
increase in performance of the high scorers under ego 
orientation on the easy list and failure to obtain a 
decrease in performance of the low scorers under ego 
orientation on the hard list.” 15 references.—A. 
Rosen. 


9850. Noble, Clyde E., & Alcock, Wayne T. 
Human delayed-reward learning with different 
lengths of task. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 407-412. 
— Compared 4-link and 10-link human trial-and-error 
learning under 6 delays of serial reinforcement. For 
the shorter task there were no significant differences 
due either to delay of reward or interaction with 
amount of practice. The longer task resulted in a 
significant delay by practice interaction late in prac- 
tice. Temporal lags in serial reward up to 3 seconds 
have no significant effect per se upon human trial- 
and-error learning, regardless of task complexity. 18 
references.—J. Arbit. 


9851. Noble, Clyde E., & Noble, Janet L. Hu- 
man trial-and-error learning under joint variation 
of locus of reward and type of pacing. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 103-109.—Human Ss learned a 
sequence of 4 push-button responses to a criterion of 
5 perfect trials. Terminal reward group required a 
significantly greater number of trials to reach the 
criterion than did the serial reinforcement group: 
there was no difference due to whether the task was 
E-paced or S-paced.—J. Arbit. 


9852. Norcross, Kathryn J. Effects of discrim- 
ination performance of similarity of previously 
acquired stimulus names. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
56, 305-309.—Studied the effects on discrimination 
performance in kindergarten Ss of the degree of sim- 
ilarity of previously acquired stimulus names. Con- 
cluded that response-produced verbal cues may dif- 
ferentially affect a transfer task depending upon the 
degree of generalization among the verbal cue com- 
ponents.—J. Arbit. 


9853. Pennington, Dempsey F., & Thompson, 
Robert. Supplementary report: Discrimination 
learning in rats as a function of highly distributed 
trials. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 94-95.—An exten- 
sion of a previous study reporting the effects of inter- 
trial intervals upon learning a discrimination response 
in rats. As the interval increased from 40 minutes to 
48 pon the number of trials to criterion increased.— 
J. Arbit. 


9854. Pereboom, A. C., & Crawford, B. M. In- 
strumental and competing behavior as a function 
of trials and reward magnitude. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 82-85.—Rats were trained to shuttle between 
food cups placed at opposite ends of a straight alley. 
Instrumental (forward progression) times and com- 
peting (retracing, sitting, etc.) times were recorded 
for each reinforced traversal. Little selective learning 
of faster speeds occurred during acquisition or under 
the larger amount of reward. Suggested that an 
associationistic or probabilistic interpretation be ap- 
plied to learning about the magnitude of the reward 
as well as learning about the runway: the larger the 
reward the greater the number of goal stimuli to 
associate with runway cues.—J. Arbit. 
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9855. Popper, Juliet, & Atkinson, Richard C. 
Discrimination learning in a verbal conditioning 
situation. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 21-25—2 
stimuli, Tt and T2 were employed and 2 responses, - 
Al and A2 were available. Following Т1 and Al - 
response is correct with probability «1 and following 
T2, an Al response is correct with probability #2, 
For all groups тї was constant. The groups differed 
with respect to т2. Discrepancies between predictions 
from the Burke and Estes model were noted but it 
was concluded that the massed trial procedure in the 
study did not provide an optimal test of the theory,— 
J. Arbit. 


9856. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 
Studies in incidental learning: VII. Effects of 
frequency of exercise and length of list. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 86-94.—'"The results are consistent 
with the view that incidental learning establishes 
fewer correct associations and is subject to less intra- 
serial interference than intentional learning. Hence, 
incidental learners benefit less from repeated presenta- 
tions of the material than intentional learners but also 
are less adversely affected by increases in the length 
of the list when the material is conducive to intraserial 
interference.” —J, Arbit. 


9857. Poulton, E. C. Time for reading and 
memory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 230-245.—192 
male young adults studied 144 short statements under 
one of 3 degrees of pacing. After reading, the S was 
given various memory tests pertaining to the state- 
ments. A control group took these same tests without 
having first read the statements. The amount re- 
membered increased significantly as the time allowed 
for the study of each statement increased. Memory 
after a week was still better than guesswork except 
when the statements had to be studied at the rate of 
293 words per minute. From the various conditions 
of the experiments it was suggested that "reading 
selectively at high speed will only be an advantage 
over reading unselectively, if soon afterwards the 
reader returns to the information which he has se- 
lected.” 16 references.—C. M. Franks. 


9858. Prokasy, William F. Extinction and spon- 
taneous recovery of conditioned eyelid responses 
as a function of amount of acquisition and extinc- 
tion training. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 319-324.— 
“Ninety introductory psychology students served in ай 
eyelid-conditioning study designed to determine the 
effects, on extinction and spontaneous recovery, O 
varied amounts of acquisition and extinction training. 
It was found that with an increase in acquisition 
training resistance to extinction increased while 
amount of responding during spontaneous recovery 
test trials decreased.” 20 references.—J. Arbit, 


9859. Pubols, Benjamin H., Jr. Delay of rein- - 
forcement, response perseveration, and discrimina- 
tion reversal. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 3240 _ 
Using male albino rats in a one-unit Y-maze found 
that the number of days to the discrimination learning 
criterion was a negatively accelerated, increasing - 
function of delay of reward during acquisition. Reo 
sponse perseveration was an increasing function 
delay during acquisition. Discussion in terms © 
acquisition as the adapting out of competing responses, 
and extinction the de-adapting of adapted compel 
responses. 25 references.—J. Arbit. 
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9860, Richardson, Jack, & Erlebacker, Adrienne. 
Associative connection between paired verbal 
items. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 62-69.—Pairs of 
words, nonsense syllables, and consonant syllables of 
different degrees of meaningfulness were rated under 
2 different sets of instructions: the degree of similar- 
ity of meaning of the 2 items in a pair and rating 
based on how fast S thought he could learn the pair. 
The correlation between the ratings was .96. The 223 
pairs of items and their ratings are presented—J. 
Arbit. 

9861. Rock, Irvin. Repetition and learning. 
Scient. Amer., 1958, 199(2), 68-72.—Reports learn- 
ing experiments with nonsense syllables supporting 
the hypothesis that “associations form instantly rather 
than gradually.” Ss learned items which they had 
not seen before as easily as items which they had seen 
but not learned. Failure to learn on first exposure is 
considered due to interference. Repetition provides 
opportunity to learn what was missed on the first trial, 
and, although it does not help in the forming of asso- 
ciations repetition strengthens them once they are 
formed.—I. S. Wolf. 

9862. Rogers, Owen E., Webb, Wilse B, & 
Gallagher, Thomas J. Effect of restricting in- 
formation in the verbal conditioning situation on 
extinction, USN Sch. Aviat, Мей. proj. Rep., 1958, 
Proj. No. NM 14 02 11, Sub. 11, No. 1. ii, 8 p.—For 
120 trials Ss pressed a key if they guessed a light 
would come on. No response indicated a guess to the 
contrary. 3 partial reinforcement ratios were used. 
In a full knowledge condition the light would appear 
Or not appear on each trial. In the partial knowledge 
condition the Ss were told, “if you do not press the 
key, you do not find out if you are right or wrong.” 
After this 100 trials were given with no reinforcement. 
No differences were found between conditions during 
training. Significant differences were obtained among 
reinforcement ratios during both training and extinc- 
tion, For the partial knowledge group extinction was 
considerably and significantly prolonged. 


9863. Romanow, Concetta V. Anxiety level and 
€g0 involvement as factors in concept formation. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 166-173.—" Two separate 
experiments were performed: in one, three groups of 

5 differed in level of manifest anxiety; in the other, 
three groups of Ss were given differential instructions 
im order to induce three different degrees of ego- 
involvement. All Ss were given a concept formation 
ak in which associative strength of the correct re- 
ponse and strength of competing tendencies were 
Varied.” In the first study “the high-anxious did more 
Poorly than the other groups where interfering ten- 
CON were strong. The expected parallelism be- 
hee gxiety and ego involvement was not found, 
ШЫК е low-involvement group was inferior when 
J. Arbii 8 tendencies were strong." 15 references.— 


Te, Rosenberg, Seymour, & Hall, Robert L. 
Upo effects of different social feedback conditions 
Ps п Performance in dyadic teams. J. abnorm. soc. 
as Чу iol., 1958, 57, 271-277.—27 pairs of Ss working 
Rane: teams were given 50 trials on a simple knob- 
condit task with one of 6 combinations of feedback 
TeSpo; tons. Response measures consisted of individual 
е accuracy, team accuracy, and response dif- 

tiation between team members. Significant dif- 
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ferences between feedback conditions on each of the 
measures was obtained.—4. S. Tamkin. 

9865. Rosenblatt, F. The perceptron: A prob- 
abilistic model for information storage and organ- 
ization in the brain. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 386- 
408.—To answer the questions of how information 
about the physical world is sensed, in what form is 
information remembered, and how does information 
retained in memory influence recognition and be- 
havior, a theory is developed for a hypothetical nerv- 
ous system called a perceptron. The theory serves as 
a bridge between biophysics and psychology. It is 
possible to predict learning curves from neurological 
variables and vice versa. The quantitative statistical 
approach is fruitful in the understanding of the organ- 
ization of cognitive systems. 18 references.—C, K. 
Bishop. 

9866. Rothkopf, Ernst Z. Stimulus similarity 
and sequence of stimulus presentation in paired- 
associate learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 114— 
122.—3 studies were carried out employing 12 aural 
Morse code signals as stimulus terms and their ap- 
propriate alphabetic or numeric equivalents as re- 
sponse terms. The data indicate that the maximal 
separation of similar stimuli in the practice order led 
to facilitated acquisition of the paired-associate habits 
under training. These results are contrasted with 
those of a previous study by Gagne which noted that 
Ss learned more rapidly when similar stimulus items 
were presented in immediate ordinal succession,— 
J. Arbit. 

9867. Sader, Manfred. Instruktionsverstandnis 
und Testleistung. [Comprehension of instructions 
and test performance.] Psychol. Arbeit., 1957, No. 4. 
111 р.—Ригроѕе of experiment was to investigate 
what goes on in S’s mind during preliminary instruc- 
tions preceeding actual test performance, and its in- 
fluence on test results. A simple manipulative task 
was used (geometrical figure completion). 4 different 
sets of instruction were given, i.e., oral, oral simpli- 
fied, oral difficult, and written. No significant changes 
of results in test performance were reported. Subse- 
quent phenomenological analysis and verbal ex- 
plorations are discussed. 3-page bibliography.—R. 
Wagner. 

9868. Sampson, H. Serial addition as a function 
of stimulus duration and pacing. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 12, 179-183.—Single digits were pro- 
jected in random order with S instructed to add the 
digit before him to the one immediately preceding. 
Exposure time for each was varied, and by changing 
the “off” interval pacing was also varied. Systematic 
changes in pacing rate and in stimulus duration were 
compared to random variations previously studied. 
“The order of presentation of either pacing rates or 
stimulus durations plays no significant role in per- 
formance.” —R. S. Davidon. 

9869. Schwartz, Marvin, & Goodson, James E. 
The effects of rate and direction of conditioned 
stimulus change on avoidance performance. US. N 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 
14 02 11, Sub. 12, No. 4. ii, 5 p.—1t has been re- 
ported that an on-going CS is more effective for 
avoidance responding than an off-going CS. This 
experiment further tests the effects of direction of CS 
change and tests for interaction between rate and 
direction of CS change. Rats were employed as Ss. 
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The CS was an on- or off-going light and it changed 
fast or slow. All Ss searched 80% avoidance respond- 
ing during training. During extinction they were 
split according to a factorial design. It was concluded 
that avoidance performance is independent of direc- 
tion of CS change and rate and direction of change 
probably do not interact. 


9870. Seidel, Robert J. An investigation of 
mediation in preconditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 220-225.—41 hooded rats "were run in a 
sensory preconditioning paradigm, After the pre- 
conditioning period they were trained on an avoidance 
problem with one of the preconditioning stimuli as 
CS. The other stimulus was the CS in a transfer 
test. During the training-transfer stages the experi- 
mental Ss were divided into 3 groups based upon type 
of deprivation: hungry, thirsty, and statiated. The 
data showed a positive transfer effect for all experi- 
mental groups in relation to the control group. . . . 
the data are interpreted as favorable to an S-S con- 
tiguity theory of learning and problematical for an 
S-R mediation theory."—J. Arbit. 

9871. Shelly, Maynard W., II. The effects of 
response contingent probabilities which favor re- 
sponse change. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 239-245. 
— Conditional probabilities of responses leading to re- 
inforcement were associated with preceeding re- 
sponses. ‘These contingent probabilities were such as 
to never, except in the control condition, lead to a 
reinforcement for the repetition of a response. The 
results showed that Ss in all cases, including the con- 
trol condition, tended to change alternatives on suc- 
cessive trials more frequently than would occur by 
chance. Probabilities of changing responses on suc- 
cessive trials increased most rapidly when the prob- 
ability of being reinforced on a single other alternative 
was greatest.”—J. Arbit. 

9872. Smode, Alfred F. Learning and perform- 
ance in a tracking task under two levels of achieve- 
ment information feedback. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
56, 297-304.—"'The present experiment was designed 
to provide an independent assessment of performance 
effects and learning effects in a compensatory tracking 
task as a function of the method used in providing 
cumulative information as to achievement level.” 
Found that high-level information feedback clearly 
facilitates performance. 30 references.—J. Arbit, 


9873. Spence, K. W., Haggard, D. F., & Ross, 
L. E. (State U. Iowa) Intrasubject conditioning 
as a function of the intensity of the unconditioned 
stimulus. Science, 1958, 128, 774—775.— "Subjects 
conditioned concurrently to two different conditioned 
stimuli, light and tone, exhibited a significantly higher 
level of conditioning to the stimulus paired with a 
strong unconditioned stimulus than to the stimulus 
paired with a weak one. The findings suggest that 
habit strength in aversive conditioning varies with the 
intensity of the unconditioned stimulus.” The UCS 
was an air puff. A summary of analysis of variance 
of frequency of CR's for trials 1-20 and 61-80 of 100 
conditioning trials is presented in a table. A figure 
indicates the percentage of CR's in blocks of 10 trials 
made to CS paired with 2-Ib UCS and 0.33-Ib UCS. 
Although findings “may be interpreted as supporting 
the drive-reduction versions of reinforcement theory, 
we prefer to confine our interpretation to the more 
general conception that habit formation in such aver- 
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sive types of conditioning is some function of the 
intensity of the UCS.”—S. J. Lachman. 

9874. Spielberger, Charles D., Goodstein, Leon- 
ard D. & Dahlstrom, W. Grant. Complex in- 
cidental learning as a function of anxiety and task 
difficulty. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 58-61—Ss 
scoring high or low on the Manifest Anxiety Scale 
were given the Bender-Gestalt Test and after an 
interpolated task asked to redraw the designs they 
could remember. The designs had previously been 
shown to vary in difficulty. Found the high-anxiety 
Ss performed better on the easy tasks while on the 
more difficult tasks the low-anxiety Ss were better. 
16 references.—J. Arbit. 

9875. Spiker, Charles C., & Holton, Ruth B. 
Associative transfer in motor paired-associate 
learning as a function of amount of first-task prac- 
tice. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 123-1324 experi- 
ments were conducted to study interference in the 
A-B, A-C design with motor paired-associate tasks, 
With an A-B, D-C as the control condition found that 
the amount of interference on the A-C relative to the 
D-C condition was an increasing function of amount 
of Task I practice. In addition the amount of inter- 
ference in Task II is an increasing function of amount 
of first-task practice when nonspecific transfer is ex- 
perimentally controlled. 15 references.—J. Arbit. 

9876, Stevenson, Harold W., & Pirojnikoff, Leo 
A. Discrimination learning as a function of pre- 
training reinforcement schedules. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 41-44.—Using children who had to choose 
the correct one of 3 blocks in order to receive a 
reward, gave either 100%, 50%, or 0% reinforcement 
during pretraining. Following this all Ss were given 
a form discrimination task involving these same stim- 
uli, Although all 3 groups manifest some learning it 
was greatest in the 100% group and least in the 0% 
group. A group given no pretraining was not sig- 
nificantly different during the learning portion of the 
study from the 100% group.—J. Arbit. 

9877. Tatarskii, N. Ё. Ob uslovnoreflektornom 
éksperimente na cheloveke v psikhologii. [On the 
conditioned-reflex experiment on man in psychology.] 
Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 17-29.—The essence of the 
Pavlovian conditioned-reflex experiment and its ad- 
vantages as compared to other methods for studying 
man’s higher nervous activity are described. ‘The 
importance of conditioned-reflex studies for psychol- 
ogy as a science is emphasized and ways for applica- 
tion of the Pavlovian experiment to the solution of 
some concrete problems in general, child, and pedagog- 
ical psychology are indicated.—/. D. London. 

. 9878. Thomas, Arthur R. Some variables affect- 
ing latent extinction. J. exp. Psychol. 1958, 56, 
203-212.— The present study tests the existence of 
latent extinction and the effects of length of pre- 
extinction period and length of interval between pre- 
extinction and extinction upon the amount of latent 
extinction, Using rats in a single-unit elevat 
T-maze found that both running time and number 0 
correct turns support the existence of the phenomenon 
of latent extinction. In addition both independent 
variables were found to have significant effects. The 
results were interpreted in terms of frustration-pro- 
duced drive. 19 references.—J. Arbit. 

9879. Thompson, Richard F. A comparison of 
correction and modified correction procedures 0% 
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the acquisition of a 12-unit verbal maze. J. exp, 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 443-447.—" The two procedures did 

t differ in terms of trials and total first errors, but 
the correction procedure, which involved more dis- 
very, required greater time and total errors. Time 
d total errors increased linearly with number of 
alternate choices for both procedures, the correction 
procedure giving a line of steeper slope. Rate of 
Yearning, as measured by first errors, was the same 
for both procedures.” —J. Arbit. 


© 9880. Underwood, Benton J., & Richardson, 
Jack. Studies of distributed practice: XVIII. The 
influence of meaningfulness and intralist similarity 
of serial nonsense lists. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 
213-219.—""The major results were: (a) Meaningful- 
mess does not interact with intertrial interval. (b) 
Tntralist similarity does interact with intertrial inter- 
yal but in a complex fashion. With high meaningful- 
mess, high intralist similarity is clearly necessary to 
produce facilitation by distributed practice. With low 
Meaningfulness, intralist similarity does not influence 
arning by massed vs. distributed practice. (c) Re- 
E affected only by strength of association."— 
Ати. М 


9881. Vanderplas, James М. Transfer of train- 
g and its relation to perceptual learning and 
recognition. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 65, 375-385.—An 

empt to bring together several current concepts 
anating from studies of transfer of training and 
their implications in studying perceptual learning and 
Mecognition. Topics discussed are: the relation be- 
tween transfer of training and recognition, applicabil- 


S-R similarity relations and transfer, 
imination, and verbal mediation. The 
formulations of transfer thus considered involve as- 
Stmptions that are generalizable to the study of rec- 
Pognition. 40 references.—C. К. Bishop. 


9882. Verhave, T., Owen, J. E., Jr., & Robbins, 
WE. B. Effects of chlorpromazine and secobarbital 
Оп avoidance and escape behavior. Arch. int. 
armacodyn., 1958, 116, 45-53.—Differences in the 
fHects of graded doses of secobarbital and chlor- 
Dromazine on the conditioned avoidance responses of 
ats were studied, using a cross-over design. “The 
lective depressant action of chlorpromazine on 
Woidance behavior as opposed to the non-specific 
ects: of secobarbital was confirmed. Statistical 
alysis showed that variance due to both doses and 
mals was highly significant for both compounds. 
Mariance due to replications was minimal.” Chlor- 
mazine showed a greater inherent variability than 
Secobarbital—G. А. Heise. 


+2883. Waite, Richard R., Sarason, Seymour B., 
"dghthall Frederick F., & Davidson, Kenneth S. 
7 Study of anxiety and learning in children. J. 
orm, soc. Psychol. 1958, 57, 267-270.—“A gen- 
„anxiety scale and a test anxiety scale were ad- 
istered to 747 grade school children. Out of this 
up, 24 HA-LA pairs of subjects were given 2 
dified paired-associate learning tasks, separated by 
Kutral, failure, and success instructions, The results 
Wed no differences due to instructions, but LA 
Performed better than HA Ss in the second task. 
"Inative explanations for the lack of differences 
€ first task were offered. The study was inter- 
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preted as positive evidence for the validity of the 
anxiety scales."—4. S. Tamhkin. 

9884. Walker, Edward L., & Paradise, Noel. A 
positive correlation between action decrement and 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 45—47.—"An 
empirical test was made of the hypothesis that the 
greater the action decrement demonstrable in a given 
situation, the greater the potential habit strength and 
thus the faster the learning. Groups of eight rats 
each were run in eight different learning problems in 
which the relevant cues had previously been demon- 
strated to have different capacities to produce action 
decrement. The hypothesis was confirmed to the ex- 
tent that there was a highly significant relation be- 
tween the amount of decrement previously demon- 
strated and the rate of learning.”—J. Arbit. 

9885. White, Sheldon H. Generalization of an 
instrumental response with variation in two at- 
tributes of the CS. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 339— 
343.—“Three groups of 24 kindergarten children were 
given trials of training to pull a response handle 
freely during 3.8-sec. presentations of a colored stimu- 
lus. Two cycles of generalization test trials were 
then interspersed among reinforced presentations of 
the training stimulus." Group I had graded differ- 
ences in hue. Group II differed in lightness, and 
Group III differed in both hue and lightness. Grow 
III gave fewer generalized responses to its test stimuli 
than did Groups I or II to theirs, but only the com- 
parison between II and III was significant.—J. Arbit. 


9886. Wickens, Delos D., & Cotterman, Theo- 
dore E. The effect of display interruption on 
transfer of training between tasks of different con- 
trol sensitivity. USAF WADC tech. Rep, 1958, 
No. 57-548. iv, 21 p.—6 groups of 15 male under- 
graduates were given 25, one-minute, 2-dimensional 
tracking trials on 2 successive days. 3 control groups 
always tracked with a sensitive control while 3 ex- 
perimental groups transferred to this condition after 
using a less sensitive control the first day. In the 
first experiment one experimental and one control 
group performed both days with 4, 5, or 6 one-second 
interruptions in the display. In a second experiment 
one pair of groups was treated like those in the first 
and another pair performed without interruptions. 
Tracking performance during training was adversely 
affected by the higher sensitivity control and inter- 
ruptions; but while interruptions lowered tracking 
performance during test, no transferred group was 
significantly inferior to its control, Tracking with 
the display interruptions used is not more sensitive 
to differential transfer based on different control 
sensitivities than is tracking with continuous dis- 
plays.—M. B. Mitchell. 

9887. Wicker, James E., Overall, John E. & 
Brown, W. Lynn. Learning of sequential re- 
sponse alternations by albino rats. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 58-146. 4 p.—6 albino 
rats were trained in a modified Skinner box with 2 
response levers located symmetrically on each side of 
the place of reward. The apparatus was wired to 
deliver water reward following each alternation be- 
tween the 2 response levers and to deliver no reward 
for perservative responses to the same lever. The 
alternation of responses between the 2 levers increased 
significantly as a function of training and the 
level of response alternation was significantly above 
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chance, Response alternation in this problem is 
recognized to differ from the spontaneous alternation 
behavior described in many other experiments be- 
cause it started at a low level and increased sig- 
nificantly with training. These results are attributed 
to learning of the alternation reinforcement pattern 
by the rats.—L. Diller. 

9888. Wohlwill, Joachim F. The definition and 
analysis of perceptual learning. Psychol. Rev., 
1958, 65, 283-295—“The development of a gen- 
eralization of a previously established differential re- 
sponse to a new stimulus" is the criterion for per- 
ceptual learning. This definition distinguishes be- 
tween learning due to perceptual functions and that 
due to response association. Hence, neither S-R 
associations nor reinforcements is necessary. Specific 
testable problems are discussed. 35 references.—C. 
K. Bishop. 

9889. Yoshida, Masaaki. (Tokyo U.)  Shiro- 
nezumi no operant kodo ni oyobosu yüinryo henka 
no eikyo. [The effect of variable reinforcement on 
lever-pressing response in the white rat.] Annu. 
anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1957, 7, 90-96.—1n a bar- 
pressing conditioning in a Skinner box, 2 amounts of 
incentive were used. Changes of the size of pellet 
from large to small and from small to large produced 
frustration in the rat. When large and small pellets 
were alternately given, frustration was less. The re- 
sults were interpreted by the writer that an adapta- 
tion would be established to the particular amount of 
incentive.—S. Ohwaki, 

9890. Yssel, G. J. The effect of disuse of mathe- 
matical knowledge on a test of mathematical 
achievement. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1958, 7, 95-97.—Persons who have not used 
their mathematical knowledge for some time received 
lower scores on a test of mathematical achievement 
than did persons who had used such knowledge more 
recently. N’s for 3 groups were 110, 91, and 36.— 
J. L. Walker, 

9891. Zborovskif,A.B. K uslovnoreflektornomu 
éffektu na vvedenie lekarstvennykh veschchestv. 
[On the conditioned-reflex effect to injection of cura- 
tive substances.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1956, 42, 501- 
503.—In the course of medical treatment it is com- 
paratively easy to develop conditioned reflexes to the 
injection of insulin, adrenalin, atropin, and calcium 
chloride both through the first and second signal sys- 
tem. The conditioned-reflex effect, which is specific 
to the above agents, permits in time the discontinu- 
ance or contraction of the treatment—IJ. D. London. 

9892. Zeval'd, І. О. Vliianie dlitel'nogo vved- 
eniia bol'shikh doz vitamina D na uslovnoreflek- 
tornuiu deiatel’nost’. [Influence of prolonged in- 
take of large doses of vitamin D upon conditioned- 
reflex activity.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 984— 
990.—Prolonged intake by dogs of vitamin D in doses 
of 12,000 to 200,000 units brings on pronounced modi- 
fications of behavior and conditioned-reflex activity, 
"expressed in considerable weakening of conditioned- 
reflex reactions, sometimes with their complete dis- 
appearance, lengthening of latency, appearance of 
hypnotic phases, absence of alimentary-motor reac- 
tions, refusal to eat, droopiness, disinclination to move, 
and apathy." These deviations from normal condi- 
tioned-reflex activity are maintained from 2 weeks to 
2.5 months after cessation of dosage. Depth of modi- 
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fication of conditioned-reflex activity and length of 
time required for its restoration depend on quantity 
of vitamin D introduced into the organism and on 
type of its higher nervous system.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 9229, 9236, 9242, 9444, 9468, 
9508, 10077, 10176, 10573) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


9893. Battig, William F. Effects of previous ex- 
perience and information on performance on a 
word-formation problem. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 
282-287.—Using a word-formation task in which 5 
identifies words by naming the letters contained in 
them, the object being to identify words by naming 
as few letters as possible, found that both experience 
with words containing uncommon letters and informa- 
tion about frequency of letter usage in the English 
language affected Ss letter guessing sequences.—J. 
Arbit. 


9894. Blank, H. Robert. McCartney’s thesis on 
dreams. New Outlook Blind, 1958, 52, 175-176.— 
"In some ways the most striking and informative 
[work on the subject of dreams of the blind] of this 
century is Fred M. McCartney’s unpublished M.A. 
thesis, A Compartive Study of Dreams of the Blind 
and Sighted, with Special Reference to Freud's 
Theory, written in 1913. . . . McCartney's major con- 
clusion, that dream life as well as psychic life in gen- 
eral of the blind did not differ fundamentally from 
that of the seeing, and his warning that no special 
traits be attributed to the blind without demonstrable 
proof need reiteration today."—N. J. Raskin. 


9895. Calvin, Allen D., Hoffmann, Frederic K, 
& Harden, Edgar L. (Hollins Coll.) The effect 
of intelligence and social atmosphere on group 
problem solving behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
45, 61-74.—In a series of 3 experiments evidence sup- 
porting the following hypotheses was obtained: “In 
a group problem solving situation a permissive social 
climate would prove superior to a traditional climate 
for Ss with high levels of intelligence; Ss with only 
average intelligence would be considerably handi- 
capped under permissive conditions."—J. C. Franklin. 


9896. Dement, William, & Wolpert, Edward A. 
Relationships in the manifest content of dreams 
occurring on the same night. J. nerv. ment. Dis, 
1958, 126, 568-578.—Brain waves and eye movements 
of 8 sleeping Ss were continuously monitored, per- 
mitting the report of 4 or more dream narratives on 
each of 38 nights. Selected dream sequences are Ш- 
terrelated and reproduced in full. Difficulties of this 
approach and its theoretical implications аге dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


9897. Dinnerstein, Dorothy. (Bank Street Coll. 
Education) The “source” dimension of seconc* 
hand evidence. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 41-59— 
“Ninety-four Ss wrote impressions of an imaginary 
family, based on quoted fragments of conversations 
interpretable either with or without reference to their 
unidentified sources.” After examining the condi- 
tions in which "source-challenging" occurred more or 
less often, the author suggests that “second-hand су 
dence obeys certain general laws of organization 0 
experimental data" and these are “proposed as 2 
promising complement to the study of situations д 
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hich S must choose between first- and second-hand 
evidence."—J. C. Franklin, 

9898. French, Elizabeth G. The interaction of 
"achievement motivation and ability in problem- 
solving success. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 
306-309.—The hypotheses were that Armed Forces 
‘Qualifications Test scores would be related to prob- 
Yem-solving performance among Ss with high achieve- 
"ment motivation, that motivation would be related to 
‘performance with time constant, and that this relation 
"would be greater below the median of the motivation 
distribution than above it. 96 Ss were used with a 
Switch-light pattern apparatus. The first 2 hypothe- 
ses were supported, while the third was not. —4. S. 
Tamkin. 

9899. Gomes Penna, Antonio. (U. Brasil) O 
comportamento inteligente e a nocao de “insight.” 
[Intelligent behavior and the concept of "insight."] 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1958, 8(1-2), 16- 
20.—A brief survey of the concept of “insight” with 
‘emphasis on the contributions of Kohler, Meili, Pia- 
get, Alpert, and Duncker.—J. M. Salazar. 

9900. Griffith, Richard M., Miyagi, Otoya, & 
Tago, Akira. (VA Hosp. Lexington, Ky.) Uni- 
versality of typical dreams: Japanese vs. Ameri- 
cans. Amer, Anthrop., 1958, 60, 1173-1179.—There 
are recurrent themes in dreams which would seem to 
һауе the same significance for every dreamer and to 
denote his membership in clan, culture, or species. 
The Kentucky author had collected figures on the 
Occurrence of typical dreams and common dream con- 
tents from 250 college students (134 males, 116 fe- 
Males). His questionnaire contained 50 items and 
included, in addition to the more or less frequent 
dreams, questions related to sleep and dreaming, or to 
Supposedly neurotic symptoms. Translated into Japa- 
Nese, the questionnaire was administered to 223 Tokyo 
College students (132 males, 91 females). A table 
Comparing percentages of reported dreams is pre- 
Sented together with a formula for deriving the sta- 
tistical significance of the differences —M. Brender. 
9901. Guilford, J. P., Frick, J. W., Christensen, 
P. R, & Merrifield, P. R. A factor analytic study 
of flexibility in thinking. U. Sth. Calif. Psychol. 
Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 18. 31 p—A study on the na- 
‘ture of 2 types of thinking flexibility found in previ- 
|905 studies by the same senior author (see 27: 3324). 
Jt was hypothesized that one form of rigidity, per- 
Severation, is a quality opposite to spontaneous flexi- 
bi ity and another form of rigidity, persistence, is a 
M Opposite to adaptive flexibility. A battery of 
79 tests including tests of these thinking flexibilites 

d rigidities was administered to 208 air force cadets. 
The correlation matrix was factor analyzed and the 
Axes were orthogonally rotated. Some tests of per- 
#veration had significant loadings on spontaneous 
4 Xibility and some tests of persistence had significant 
Е байпк< on adaptive flexibility, No additional 
‘Migidity factor was identified and thus the hypothesis 
аз supported. On the ground of this study the in- 

*Pretations of the nature of 2 flexibility factors were 


m A new factor identified as structural re- 
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comparison of the 2 editions of The Elements of 
Thought (1878 and 1903) shows the difficult road 
which Sechenov had to travel in order to come to a 
"consistently materialistic understanding of the basic 
problems related to the theory and psychology of the 
process of thinking." In supporting the thesis that 
a “mental phenomenon represents a real act of man's 
life and activity which can be understood only in- 
directly," Sechenov includes in the category of 
realities directly inaccessible to sense organs “all acts 
of consciousness of whatever nature they might be.”— 
I. D. London. 

9903. Kasatkin, V. №. О vliianii razdrazhitelei, 
deistvuiushchikh na spiashchego cheloveka, na 
soderzhanie ego snovidenif. [On the influence of 
stimuli, applied to a sleeping person, upon the con- 
tent of his dreams.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 58- 
69.—In a study lasting several years it was found 
that various external stimuli applied to a sleeping 
person with normal vision evoke, as a rule, visual 
images and scenes in his dreams. Each stimulus 
gives rise to such visual images as are evoked in a 
given person during waking hours by presentation 
of the same stimulus. “Тһе conditioned-reflex con- 
nection" in the waking state "between visual impres- 
sions and other stimuli" plays a great role in the ap- 
pearance of visual elements in dreams.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 

9904. Luchins, Abraham S., & Luchins, Edith 
H. Cooperativeness of task in relation to dis- 
covery of contradictory communications. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1957, 56, 159-178.—80 children were used 
in a cooperative task using contradictory information. 
Unknown to the children they measured objects with 
differing rulers. In one experiment “the use of di- 
verse standards made for contradictory responses but 
did not interfere with the execution of the assigned 
task. In other variations, the . . . tasks were more 
cooperative in nature, involving the interrelation of 
the two Ss’ responses, and could not be fulfilled so 
long as they adhered to different frames of refer- 
ence."—C. K. Bishop. 

9905. Maltzman, Irving; Brooks, Lloyd O., Bo- 
gartz, William, & Summers, Stanley S. The facili- 
tation of problem solving by prior exposure to 
uncommon responses. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 
399-406.—Originality, as measured in terms of un- 
commonness of response, is related to the speed of 
solution of the 2-string problem for men but not for 
women. Presenting lists of uncommon uses for ob- 
jects facilitated solution of the 2-string problem in 
which these objects may be used.—J. Arbit. 

9906. Marx, Melvin H. Some suggestions for 
the conceptual and theoretical analysis of complex 
intervening variables in problem-solving behavior. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 115-128.—Suggestions are 
offered for the operational and dimensional analysis 
of problem solving, the representation of implicit 
thinking responses, “and for the conceptual and theo- 
retical analysis of complex intervening variables 
through a process of progressive differentiation of S 
and R components and their relations" This ap- 
proach is contrasted with that of Hull's. 29 refer- 
ences.—C. K. Bishop. 

9907. Mata de Gregorio, J., & Poleo, M. А. El 
fenomeno eidetico. [Eidetic phenomena.] , Cua- 
dernos Psicol., Caracas, 1958, 1, 8-11.—"Eidetism is 
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of great pedagogical interest, as has been demon- 
strated by Kroh, who recognized for the first time 
in 1922 that it was a natural phenomena in childhood. 
... Kroh observes that the psychic life of the child is 
not just quantitatively different from that of the adult, 
but is to a large extent also qualitatively different. 
... Any pedagogical principle inspired in the adult 
as a model must therefore be rejected.” Investiga- 
tions carried out with Caracas school children by the 
authors are mentioned.—J. M. Salazar. 


9908, Oléron, Pierre. "Information, affectivité 
individu contre groupe dans la résolution de prob- 
Jémes. [Information and affectivity, individual vs. 
group, in problem solving.] Ann. psychol., 1958, 58, 
93-106.—3 major themes appear in the literature: 
the role and modalities of information, the influence 
of affective factors, the effectiveness of group ac- 
tivity. Of these, only the first is new. 27 studies 
are reviewed, 2 of them from British, 25 from Ameri- 
can journals.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


9909, Rayner, E. H. (University Coll., London, 
England) A study of evaluative problem solving: 
I. Observations on adults. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 10, 155-165.—"Six young adults were observed 
playing each other at a league type series of the broad 
game pegity. This gave an opportunity to observe the 
development of strategies in the play. Some systema- 
tic errors in the play were also investigated."—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 


9910. Richter, М. N., Jr., Lehman, Ralph A., & 
Stillman, R. C. Some structural aspects of con- 
cepts. J. Psychol, 1957, 44, 305-310.— This is a 
theoretical analysis of conceptual processes which the 
authors divide into three classes: (a) Abstract, con- 
sisting in objects possessing a stipulated defining 
attribute or criterion of membership. (b) Pseudo- 
abstract thought involves imperfectly structured 
classes, such as citing a few cases and then implying 
invariability. (с) Preconceptual thinking is char- 
acterized by judging that 2 objects alike in one par- 
ticular are identical, or as totally dissimilar if they 
differ in any respect.—R. W. Husband. 


9911. Tardy, V. (VSP, Prague) K otázce fysi- 
ologického výkladu -my$lení. [Problem of the 
physiological interpretation of thinking.] Ceskoslo- 
venská Psychol., 1957, 1, 4-24.—An attempt to har- 
monize psychological interpretation with physiologi- 
cal and logical data in the light of Pavlov's concep- 
tion of the second signal system: the connection of 
nervous activity and logical operations, the signal 
function of the word, the origin of concepts, the 
analysis of concepts, general judgment and contra- 
dictions, the analysis of logical rules, the interpreta- 
tion of problem solving. Russian and English sum- 
maries.—V. Břicháček. 


9912. Ullman, Montague. The dream process. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 671-690.—The rela- 
tionship between consciousness and activity under the 
differing conditions of wakefulness and sleep is ana- 
lyzed in an effort to derive the nature and meaning of 
dreams. Some of the basic asumptions underlying 
current dream theory are examined and discussed 
under the topics: the function of the dream, the 
nature of the dream, and the relationship of dream 
consciousness to waking consciousness.—L. N. Solo- 


mon. 
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9913. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii) Some 
variables in buzz sessions. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
45, 25-33—In a “buzz session” experiment results 
showed “significant changes in either problem-solving 
or participation, or both, changes in problem-solving 
or participation without changes in the other,” and 
direction and amount of change is dependent on the 
“task set for discussion."—J. C. Franklin. 


9914. Willingham, Warren W. Confidence and 
correctness in comparative judgment. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 02 11, 
Sub. 12, No. 3. ii, 4 p.—A number of early writers 
concluded that confidence in a judgment was posi- 
tively related to correctness of the judgment. This 
study examined the relationship between confidence 
and correctness when items were included which were 
answered consistently incorrectly. The data indi- 
cated that confidence varies as a function of the per- 
centage of Ss who agree on an answer. For a given 
level of S agreement confidence was completely inde- 
pendent of whether the predominant judgment was 
actually right or wrong. } 


(See also Abstracts 9492, 9510, 9534, 10065, 10067, 
10102, 10189) 


INTELLIGENCE 


9915. Bevan, William, & Maier, Richard A. 
Emotional tension and the generality of its effect 
upon intellectual performance. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 
330-336.—Transfer of the effects of tension on in- 
tellectual performance was examined in terms of 3 
variables: “level of initial tension, similarity in the 
nature of test tasks, and the E’s behavior toward the 
Ss during the initial test session.” Ss were 150 col- 
lege students in 15 matched groups of 10. “Tension 
level was found to affect accuracy adversely but not 
speed of performance during the first test. No dif- 
ferences in performance among the 15 groups were 
found on Test Two,”—A. Rosen. 


9916. Ghosh, Shri Satya Narayan. Practice, 
coaching and intelligence tests: A review of works. 
J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1958, 16, 342-352.—Fol- 
lowing an examination of 21 publications, mostly 
British, it is concluded that “. . . a considerable 
amount of the coaching effect may be sometimes due 
to emotional and other personality factors. ..." То 
reduce coaching, test selectors should consider chang- 
ing test items from time to time and inserting à 
number of coaching detector items. More researc 
is urged in regard to methods of coaching, magnitude 
of coaching gains, and relations between coaching. 
gain and sex and age. 21 references.—D. Lebo. 


9917. Hata, Y. Tsudzuki, A. Kuze, Т, & Emi 
Y. [Relationships between tester and subject as 2 
factor influencing intelligence test scores. Part 1] 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 29, 95-99.—Continuing prev 
ous work on the effect of rapport on intelligence test 
scores, in which it was found that the scores О 
feeble-minded children varied with their relationship 
with the examiner, a similar result was obtained wit 
147 normal 12-year-old children. A major com; 
ponent of rapport is the child's "social relationship 
with the tester. Variations in the tester’s influence 
are in turn a function of the personality of the 
English summary.—J. Lyons. 
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9918. Heim, A. W. Psychological adaptation 
as a response to variations in difficulty and inten- 
sity. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 193-211.—A survey 
of experiments and studies on adaptation to level of 
difficulty with respect to intelligence test problems. 
Level of aspiration studies, Helson’s adaptation-level 
theory, and transfer of training are considered. 23 
references.—C. К. Bishop. 

9919. Higgins, Conwell, & Sivers, Cathryne H. 
A comparison of Stanford-Binet and Colored 
Raven Progressive Matrices IQs for children with 
low socioeconomic status. J. consult, Psychol., 
1958, 22, 465-468.—Verbal test items are generally 
believed to be susceptible to social exposures, while 
nonverbal items are free from such influence. 789 
pupils, aging from 7 through 9-11 years, from a low 
socioeconomic area were tested individually with the 
Stanford-Binet (SB) followed by the Colored Raven 
Progressive Matrices (CRPM). It is inferred that 
intelligence as measured by the SB is comparable for 
color, sex, color-sex, and age-color-sex groups. The 
assumption is made that there are no real differences 
in intelligence as measured by the SB for the Negro 
and white boys and girls. The CRPM discriminated 
on the basis of color, with Negro means lower than 
white means. Results with the CRPM suggest that 
this test cannot be considered a test of intelligence 
but a measure of a specific skill. Intelligence tests 
loaded with nonverbal items may discriminate against 
Negro children.—4. A. Kramish. 

42920. Howard, William. A note on McNemar's 
On Abbreviated Wechsler-Bellevue Scales.” J. 
consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 414.—A. A. Kramish. 

9921. Murelius, Olof. Ethics and psychology. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 641-649.—It is 
Suggested that only a relative kind of ethics is possi- 

le; that acceptance of the principle of determinism 
Strengthens man’s sense of responsibility by making 
him aware of his function as a causal agent; and that 
to a large extent, ethical capacity is a function of 
intelligence —L. N. Solomon. 

9922. Priester, Hans J., & Kukulka, Renate. 
(Psychologischen Institut der Universitaet Hamburg) 

ergleichsuntersuchungen zum Hamburg-Wech- 
Sler-Intelligenztest fuer Kinder (HAWIK) und 
Binet-Bobertag und zum HAWIK und dem Ham- 

urg-Wechsler-Intelligenztest fuer Erwachsene 
(HAWIE) im Bezug auf die Intelligenzquotienten 
Und die Benutzung dieser Tests als Paralleltests. 
[Comparative studies between the Hamburg-Wech- 


of 2 
tests for the recently standardized HAWIK. 50 sixth 


-values support the hypothesis that, with respect 
devise the scales in question may be used as parallel 
m Emphasized is the necessity of examining 

TOm more representative samples of the general 
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population before present findings can be accepted as 
valid.—F. P. Hardesty. 


9923. Schaie, K. Warner. (U. Washington) 
Rigidity-flexibility and intelligence: A cross-sec- 
tional study of the adult life span from 20 to 70 
years. Psychol. Monogr., 1958, 72(9, Whole No. 
462), 26 p.—A sample of 500 adults ranging in age 
from 20 to 70 years were subdivided into 5-year age 
groups, each with 25 male and 25 female Ss. Since 
the sampling was drawn from a potential of 18,000 
Ss who were members of a prepaid medical plan, they 
were considered representative of a large part of the 
socioeconomic continuum, Each S was given a bat- 
tery of tests to measure behavioral rigidly on intelli- 
gence as well as family and socioecenomic status. 
The results attained appear to support the hypothesis 
that “both intellectual ability and behavioral rigidity 
show concommitant age changes, in which case either 
might be predicted by the other, and that a high 
positive relationship should be found throughout the 
adult age span, with somewhat decreasing correlations 
due to the restriction of range in the older age 
groups.” 33 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


9924. Tsudzuki, A., Kuze, T., & Hata, Y. [Rela- 
tionships between tester and subject as a factor in- 
fluencing intelligence test scores. Part IL] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 29, 100-104.—Further investigation 
of the factor of “social relationship” between tester 
and S in affecting intelligence test scores was under- 
taken with 354 normal fifth-grade children. А sig- 
nificant relation was shown between the number and 
type of contacts with the tester and the degree of posi- 
tive relationship. A minimum of 5 contacts is neces- 
sary in order for rapport to serve as an influencing 


factor. English summary.—J. Lyons. 


9925. Yoganarasimhiah, M. The relationship of 
intelligence to emotional, social and athletic de- 
velopment of children. J. educ. Psychol., Baroda, 
1958, 16, 330-335.—100 boys, aged 444-9 years had 
their intelligence measured by Phatak’s Draw-A-Man 
Test for Indian children. Their emotional, social, 
and athletic development, based on teachers’ ratings, 
correlated .35, .47, and .25 with intelligence—D. 
Lebo. 


(See also Abstracts 9247, 9319, 9512, 9963, 10102, 
10496, 10742, 10838, 10903) 


PERSONALITY 


9926. Bass, Bernard M., & Berg, Irwin A. (Eds.) 
Objective approaches to personality assessment, 
Princeton, N. J.: D. van Nostrand, 1959. x, 233 p. 
$4.95.—A. collection of papers from the 1958 Louisi- 
ana State University Psychology Symposium, includ- 
ing a historical review of objective personality test- 
ing (R. L Watson) and discussions of theoretical 
assumptions (D. E. Super), measurement theory in 
multivariate experiment (R. B. Cattell), differential 
validity in pattern analytic methods (L. L. Mc- 
Quitty), test item content (L A. Berg), social de- 
sirability and test construction (A. L. Edwards), 
objective scoring of projective techniques (W. H. 
Holtzman), leadership (B. M. Bass), clinical judg- 
ment (W. A. Hunt), clinical efficiency (S. R. Hatha- 
way), and future impact of psychological theory (J. G. 
Miller). Summary and conclusions are reported by 
H. B. Pepinsky.—H. P. David. 
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9927. Beer, Ulrich. Die Ausdruckstheorie als 
Aspekt des Leib-Seele-Verstándnisses. [Theory 
of expression as an aspect of the mind-body prob- 
lem.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 297-299.—Theories 
of expression reflect always contemporary trends of 
the mind-body problem. This hypothesis is demon- 
strated by tracing the theories of expression through 
the history of psychology and confronting them with 
the contemporary solutions of the mind-body problem. 
—W.J. Koppitz. 

9928. Bendig, A. W. Extraversion, neuroticism, 
and verbal ability measures. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 464.—The Maudsley Personality Inventory 
(MPI) does not measure intellectual aptitudes. Low 
correlations were found with 2 verbal tests. These 
low correlations suggest the generalization that meas- 
ures of maladjustment as represented by the Manifest 
Anxiety Scale and MPI Neuroticism scales are not 
related to verbal ability—d, А. Kramish. 


9929, Benson, Purnell H. (Drew U.) Increas- 
ing the predictive efficiency of preference counts 
from paired comparisons of personality traits. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 283-291.—Atten- 
tion is given “to the problem of how preference counts 
can be improved as predictive variables through such 
procedures as establishing a neutral zero point, equa- 
lizing intervals between preference counts, or using 
total circular triads as a supplementary variable," 
Data are presented to demonstrate how well some of 
these approaches may work in practice —W. Coleman. 


9930. Binder, Arnold. Personality variables and 
recognition response level. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 57, 136-142.—The relationships between 
amount of cue accumulation prior to recognition re- 
sponse and MMPI variables were examined. The Ss 
were 33 male college students. They were shown 
stimulus object-name pairs to a criterion level and 
were then shown sequences of test figures containing 
an increasing amount of cue information. The S was 
required to name the object upon recognition. The 
only significant finding predicted was ап г of .49 


between Pa score and recognition score, 16 refer- 
ences.—4. S. Tamkin, 
9931. Boll, Marcel, & Baud, Francis. La per- 


sonnalité; sa structure; son comportement. [Per- 
sonality: Its structure and function.] Paris, France: 
Masson et Cie, 1958. 140 p. Fr. 860. 

9932. Borg, Walter R., & Tupes, Ernest C. 
(Utah State U.) Personality characteristics re- 
lated to leadership behavior in two types of small 
group situational problems. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 252-256.—Using male United States Air Force 
Officer Candidate School Ss several hypotheses im- 
plied in the “great man” theory of small group lead- 
ership were focused on small group behavior and 
situational testing. “The results . . . personality traits 
associated with successful performance in two types of 
small group activity do not differ in relative im- 
portance.” —M. York. 

9933. Burstin, J. La représentation du moi 
physique dans la préadolescence. [The represen- 
tation of the physical self in preadolescence.| En- 
fance, 1957, No. 2, 143-163.—205 boys and 169 girls 
from Paris suburbs were asked to describe their phy- 
siques. The age range of the sample was from 10 to 
13. Physical features mentioned were tabulated by 
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sex and age. On the basis of a detailed analysis of 
these data it is concluded that the representation of 
the corporeal self develops gradually from the time 
the infant becomes aware of his physical being 
through stages of revision resulting from social in- 
teraction and becomes finally established during 
adolescence.—5. 5. Marzolf. 


9934. Cardinet, Jean. Préférences esthétiques 
et personnalité. [Esthetic preferences and person- 
ality.] Ann. psychol, 1958, 58, 45-69.—Ss project 
themselves in picture choice. Practical persons pre- 
fer a naturalistic representation, the introvert modern 
and abstract; the expansive dislikes rigid forms but 
likes emotional expression, the sociable personality 
rejects rigid forms and order. This can be explained 
in terms of transfer of cathexis from the real object 
to the picture. Findings tend to agree with those of 
other workers: stable introverts like peaceful scenes 
and dislike overt feeling appeal ; assertive attitudes in 
social relationships prefer straight line strokes, the 
self-controlled like neatness, impulsive persons the 
life-like quality of hasty strokes, etc.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


9935. Clark, A. W. A reinvestigation of the 
habituation of exploratory behaviour. Aust. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 10, 151-162, Results with rats were 
“inconsistent in important respects with both Hullian 
and Pavlovian theories of inhibition.” —P. E. Lich- 
tenstein. 


9936. Dansereau, Raymond A. An item analysis 
of the responses of private and public high school 
groups on the MMPI. Cath. Counselor, 1958, 3, 
7-9, 29.—The shortened version of the MMPI was 
administered to matched samples of students in Catho- 
lic and public high schools of the capitol district of 
New York State. Although 28.4% of the items dif- 
ferentiated significantly between the 2 groups, there 
was no substantial difference in the over-all adjust- 
ment patterns.—F. T. Severin. 


9937. Davids, Anthony, & Pildner, Henry, Jr- 
(Brown U.) Comparison of direct and projective 
methods of personality assessment under differ- 
ent conditions of motivation. Psychol. Monogr., 
1938, 72(11, Whole No. 464), 30 р. —“Тһе purpose 
of this study is to further investigate the relative per- 
formance on direct and projective personality assess- 
ment measures by subjects under different motiva- 
tional conditions." An optimally motivated control 
group of 20 male undergraduates and an experimental 
group of 23 male undergraduates interested in gaining 
employment were administered a battery of 10 per- 
sonality tests (4 projective, 5 direct measures, and а 
clinical evaluation by an experienced psychologist). 
‘The assessment focus was on a personality configura- 
tion known as the ‘alienation syndrome,’ and all the 
instruments were designed to measure the eight dis- 
positions forming the syndrome of related malad- 
justment symptoms.” The results showed that "the 
test performance of the two groups revealed that 
while the Е. group admitted significantly less aliena- 
tion on the direct measures, both groups showed the 
Same amount of alienation on the projective тёаѕ- 
ures.” 61 references М, А. Seidenfeld. 

9938. Di Vesta, Francis J., & Bossart, Philip. 


The effects of sets induced by labeling on the 
modification of attitudes. J. Boe, 1058, 26, 379- 
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38/.—To what extent can attitudes toward an ethical 
situation be modified by differential labeling of the 
report of the situation? Are there sex differences 
in such attitudes? A hypothetical situation involving 
a violation of a governmental housing regulation was 
presented to 1087 freshman students, and for each 
one-third of the total group the situation was labeled 
by a brief preface as an ethical, social, or financial 
issue. Analysis of variance indicated significant dif- 
ferences for both label and sex. The group of Ss 
responding to the report with the ethical label were 
less tolerant of the hypothetical behavior. Females 
were less accepting than males for each of the labeled 
situations. Methodological implications for attitude 
studies are noted.—A. Rosen. 


9939. Fiedler, Fred E. Dodge, Joan S., Jones, 
Robert E, & Hutchins, Edwin B. (U. Illinois) 
Interrelations among measures of personality ad- 
justment in nonclinical populations. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 345-351.—4 different groups, 
2 consisting of college students and 2 of military 
personnel, were studied. The 3 classes of criteria of 
adjustment used were subjective indices of adjust- 
ment based on S's self-reports, group acceptance 
criteria based on group members' evaluations or de- 
scriptions of the S, and personal effectiveness criteria 
of the individual's ability to operate effectively. Find- 
ings were that there was a general lack of correlation 
among different indices, even among those which 
are reliably measurable, and that there is no evidence 
Justifying the assumption that adjustment should be 
considered a unitary trait in clinically unselected 
populations. 23 references.—H. D. Arbitman. 

9940. Fingarette, Herbert. The ego and mystic 
selflessness. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1958, 45, 
—40.— Traditional “id-oriented” analyses of mysti- 
cism with stress on regressive phenomena fail to reveal 
insight and maturity associated with the great mystics 
which are evoked by “ego-oriented” studies. Selfless- 
ness refers to that “normal” unselfconsciousness which 
18 primarily nonanxious and motivated by neutralized 

tives functioning within the nonconflictual portions 
of the ego. This unselfconsciousness is akin to the 
normal unawareness of our breathing. In mystic en- 
lightenment is the simultaneous presence of ego- 
Syntonic behavior and the acceptable residue of in- 
fantile behavior. The residue enriches experience 
with the oceanic feeling, “the undifferentiated un- 
Seliconsciousness and sense of omnipotence which 

erives from the fantasy of the primal unity with 
the mother.” 30 references.—D. Prager. 

9941, Fink, David R., Jr. Negative evidence 
concerning the generality of rigidity. J. abuorm. 

C. Psychol, 1958, 57, 252-254.—' Ihe question of 
Whether rigidity effects tend to be generalized 

Toughout most aspects of the individual's mental 
veg remains confused. The present study can 
ár Y be said to have added to the negative side of the 
шеш. . .. Perhaps the strongest features of the 
Ei Mental design reported here are the close con- 
ver, inherent in individual testing and the use of 
a Similar tasks. If evidence of a general trait is 

observable in these procedures, it is difficult to 
m expectations of discovering such evidence 

Where,"—4. S. Tamkin. 


12%. Fisher, Seymour, & Abercrombie, Joseph. 
е relationship of body image distortions to body 
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reactivity gradients. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 320-329.— 
“On the basis of a body image frame of reference it 
was hypothesized that right-handed Ss showing rela- 
tively more GRS reactivity on the left side of the 
body than on the right would manifest fewer body 
image distortions than right-handed Ss showing either 
right GSR directionality or no gradient at all... . 
The results definitely supported the hypothesis pro- 
posed."—4. Rosen. 

. 9943. Frankenstein, Carl The structural mean- 
ing of aggressiveness. Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 253— 
280.—In Western civilization, an inconsistency exists 
between conscious negation of aggressiveness and 
the prevalence of unequivocally aggressive ideals and 
patterns of behavior. Reliance on rationality rather 
than on intuition, on calculation rather than on em- 
pathy, on impersonal knowledge and skills rather than 
on emotion and feelings is a cardinal aim of Western 
education. The problem is approached in terms of — 
structural analysis beginning with the dualistic con- 
ception of positive versus negative aspects of aggres- 
siveness. 15 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

9944. Friedmann, S. The role of attitudes in 
comprehension. Brit. J. Psychol. 1958, 49, 222- 
229.—By means of an attitude test plus expressed 
opinions 49 subjects were divided into pro-, anti-, 
and neutral-groups for each of 24 political statements 
culled from Conservative, Liberal, Labour, and Com- 
munist Party pamphlets. None of the groups differed 
significantly in comprehension of the statements ex- 
cept in 2 cases where the groups who scored higher 
for comprehension also had superior political knowl- 
edge and intelligence test scores. The findings of a 
control experiment in which comments were used 
instead of a comprehension test supported this gen- 
eral conclusion. 22 references.—C. M. Franks. 

9945. Fulkerson, Samuel C. An Acquiescence 
Key for the MMPI. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1958, No. 58-71. 11 p.—A 24-item Acquiescence Key 
designed to measure an individual's tendency to agree 
with a statement irrespective of content was con- 
structed from the MMPI. This key was combined 
with a 142-item Adjustment Key, also from the 
MMPI, to predict a criterion of adjustment. The 
combination correlated significantly higher with the 
criterion than the Adjustment Key alone, with ac- 
quiescence acting as a suppressor variable, There 
was also a tendency for the validity of the Adjustment 
Key to be greatest for those Ss with an average score 
on the Acquiescence Key. 17 references. 

9946. Gallagher, James J. (U. Illinois) Au- 
thoritarianism and attitudes toward children. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 107-110.—Intercorrelations of 
scores of college students on a Children’s Attitude 
Scale, the F-scale, and the Rokeach Opinionation 
Scale fail to support the hypothesis that scores on 
authoritarianism would be indicative of attitudes of 
harshness to children. The use of authoritarianism 
“to explain personality and attitude development 
should rest on empirical demonstration rather than 
logical inference."—J. C. Franklin. 

9947. Grauer, David. How autonomous is the 
ego? J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 502-518.— 
“The concept of ego autonomy introduced Љу Hart- 
mann and developed by Rapaport is critically ex- 
amined.” A more positive statement regarding the 
ego's constructive activities is warranted than is 
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given by these writers. Hartmann’s concepts of drive 
neutralization and secondary autonomy are discussed 
and criticized. Formulations by the Freuds justify 
the concept of ego autonomy. A more definite con- 
ception of the constructive functions of the ego is 
presented, utilizing some of the ideas of Federn, 
Weiss, Angyal, and Menninger. 27 references.—D. 
Prager. 

9948, Greenacre, Phyllis. Early physical de- 
terminants in the development of the sense of 
identity. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 612- 
627.—The paper focusses on the development of the 
body self-image (awareness of the nature of one’s 
own genitals, face, and total body form) as a crucial 
area in the beginning of the awareness of identity. 
The sense of the own identity comes into preliminary 
working form during the anal phase and reaches 
special development with the phallico-oedipal period. 
Identity has a stable core in body and psychic struc- 
ture and functioning but is subject to changes fol- 
lowing stages of body and maturational achievement 
and their accompanying emotional problems. The 
sense of the own identity remains susceptible to the 
influence of changes in the individual’s relationship 
to his environment throughout life—D. Prager. 

9949. Gregory, W. Edgar. (976 West Mendocino, 
Stockton, Calif.) ‘The orthodoxy of the authori- 
tarian personality. J. soc, Psychol., 1957, 45, 217- 
232,—Scores of a crossection sample of the public on 
the F scale correlated .53 with scores on a scale of 
orthodoxy of religious belief. “Item analysis . . . 
of high and low scorers . . . produced the hypothesis 
that high scorers on the religious scale tended to be 
literalistic, concrete, even ‘materialistic’ in their 
religious orientation—fitting something of the picture 
described as ‘pedantic’ or ‘rigid,’ and thus conforming 
to the authoritarian personality as rigid, dogmatic, 
insets, conforming.” 37 references—J. C. Frank- 

in. 

9950. Guilford, J. P. A revised structure of in- 
tellect. U. Sth. Calif. Psychol. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 
19. 27 p.—A revision of the author's summary of 
primary mental abilities as components of intellect 
(see 32: 2655). This revision involves the addition 
of factors of auditory figural recognition, figural iden- 
tification, structural identification, education of con- 
ceptual correlates and structural redefinition, shift of 
several factors from one major category to another, 
and the elimination of the factor of speed of evalua- 
tion on the ground that it is not an aptitude trait. 
The implication of this system of factors for the pre- 
diction of new factors, for the intercorrelation of 
factors and for the general theory of thinking are dis- 
cussed. A list of 47 factors together with their de- 
scriptions and the names of tests which define them is 
given as an appendix. 19 references.—H. Azuma. 


9951. Hartley, Ruth E. (Ed.) Affirmative per- 
sonality trends and response to new groups. 
NYC Coll. Spec. Res. Proj. tech. Rep., 1958, No. 9. 
13 p.—Data collected from 2 groups of male Ss, 137 
naval personnel and 146 college students, support 
hypotheses: that some "personality" schedules may 
actually be measuring social conformity, that the 
latter may indicate a generalized tendency to positive 
social response, and that such response tendencies may 
facilitate the development of reference group feelings. 
Instruments consisted of a group of selected items 
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from a questionnaire designed to measure “аш 
itarianism" in personality, and measures designi 
assay the degree of generalized satisfaction-dissa! 
faction, perceived differences in group norms, а 
acceptance of a new group as a reference group. 
references.—F. P. Hardesty. 

9952. Himelstein, Philip. Goal setting rigidit 
as a function of anxiety and task-ambiguity. J, 
gen. Psychol, 1958, 58, 69-73.—“The experimental 
groups consisted of a group of clinically anxious Ss — 
and three groups based on Taylor Scale scores, А 
finger maze, as the structured task, and a series of 
digit symbols varying in level of difficulty from trial 
to trial were used as the experimental tasks. When _ 
the Ss were divided into nonanxious (low and middle — 
Taylor Scale scores) and anxious (high Taylor Scale 
scores) and clinically anxious, no significant differ- - 
ences in shifting scores were obtained on the maze, 
On the digit symbols task as an ambiguous task anxi- 
ous Ss were significantly less flexible in changing 
goals than the nonanxious Ss. No significant differ- е 
ences were obtained when only the three Taylor Scale à 
groups were compared."—C. К. Bishop. 

9953. Himelstein, Philip; Eschenbach, Arthur 
E, & Carp, A. Interrelationships among three 
measures of need achievement. J. consult. Psychol, 
1958, 22, 451-452.—3 measures of achievement mo- 
tivation were studied for relationship: the n-Ach scale _ 
of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, Me- 
Clelland’s test, and. French's Test of Insight. Fairly ` 
high interscorer reliabilities were obtained for the 2 
projective tests of achievement. No significant rela- 
tionships were found for the 3 measures of achieve- - 
ment motivation. The Ss of the study were members — 
of a new class at the Air Force Academy.—A. A. - 
Kramish. 

9954. Holland, H. C. Some determinants of seen 
after movements in the Archimedes spiral. Acta 
psychol., 1958, 14, 215-222.— The results of an experi- — 
ment designed to isolate the important variables which 
contribute to the aftersensation of movement in the - 
Archimedes spiral show that, within the range tested, 
the most important is the period of applied time stim- 
ulation. Considerable individual differences exist in 
the persistence of the aftersensation, implying а pos- 
sible importance for personality research.—G. Rubin- | 
Rabson, 1 

9955. Holland, John L. (National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corp.) А personality inventory employing | 
occupational titles. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 336— 
342,—The hypothesis that “a useful personality in- 
ventory might be constructed from occupational or 
interest test content” was explored further with the 
Holland Vocational Preference Inventory. 10 scales 
survived cluster analysis, using 300 college freshmen, 
and to these were added masculinity-femininity, status, 
infrequency, and acquiescence scales. Estimated re- 
test reliability after 4 months had a median of 75. 
Differentiation was obtained between matched control 
and psychiatric samples. Profiles of university fr 
men on the basis of college choice were also differe 
tiated. 15 references.—M. York. 

9956. Honkavaara, Sylvia. The color and fo 
reaction as a basis of interpersonal relation! К 
J. Psychol., 1958, 46, 33-38.—In another experimenty 
the author tries to tie color- and form-reactors" 
tions to other color- and form-reactors, as a mea 
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of the total personality structure in determining inter- 
personal preferences. 45 male students and 63 fe- 
males, from Harvard, Radcliffe, and Brandeis, served 
as Ss, choosing 8 photographs they liked and 8 they 
disliked, from 40 males and 40 females. With increas- 
ing color reactions of Ss making the -selection, the 
color-reactors became more favored in both sexes. 33 
married couples suggested color and form reactions to 
be an important factor in marital happiness—R. W. 
Husband. 

9957, Honkavaara, Sylvia. Relation of inter- 
personal preference and emotional attitude of the 
subjects. J. Psychol., 1958, 46, 25-31.—This experi- 
ment takes the hypothesis that there is a connection 
between a person's emotional attitude, i.e, what kind 
of person he is, and his interpersonal preference, i.e., 
what kind of people he likes best. 40 photographs 
were presented (men and women, various ages) of 
persons who had shown themselves in previous ex- 
periments to be form- or color-reactors. Each judge 
was asked to pick 8 he liked and 8 he disliked or 
liked least. Color-reactors were selected in 2 to 4 
times the frequency that form-reactors were chosen. 
People who like form-reactors tend to be realistic in 
their emotional attitude, while those preferring color- 
reactors are apt to value poetic and emotional aspects 
of life,—R. W. Husband. 

9958. Jensen, Arthur R. The Maudsley per- 
sonality inventory. Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 314— 
325.—2 scales, measuring intro-extraversion, and 
neuroticism, are brief, highly reliable, show high 
correlations with other measures of the same factors 
and low correlations with nonpersonality variables. 
Certain inadequacies are pointed out; however, for 
research purposes it seems the best questionnaire 
measure of these 2 traits available at the present time. 
20 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


9959. Katona, George. (U. Michigan) Attitude 
change: Instability of response and acquisition of 
experience. Psychol. Monogr., 1958, 72(10, Whole 
No. 463), 37 p.—An investigation of the conditions 
which influence change of attitude with passing time 
has been investigated in a representative sample of the 
urban population of the United States interviewed at 
Several stated times (6 months apart) over a period 
varying from 6 months to 20 months. The findings 
of this study suggest that changes in expectations are 

due either (a) to the acquisition of widely trans- 
mitted information of a general nature, (b) to per- 
Sonal experiences, or (c) to errors of measurement. 
It is further noted that little or no alteration in the 
distribution of a group does not imply that change 
as not occurred. “On the contrary, it is probable 

at among individuals there have been frequent 
Changes in both directions." The statistics for study- 
ing marginal change and rate of unnecessary turnover 
of individual responses are developed in the presenta- 
tion, 16 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


9960. Kenny, Douglas T., & Ginsberg, Rose. (U. 
British Columbia) The specificity of intolerance 
ОЁ ambiguity measures. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 300-304.—The hypothesis tested is that in- 
tolerance of ambiguity is a generalized trait. Ss were 

volunteer female adults with a mean age of 24. 
he test battery consisted of 12 measures of intoler- 
ance of ambiguity, 1 attitude measure of authoritarian- 
Submission, and 7 measures of aggression, “Only 7 
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of the 66 correlations among measures of intolerance 
of ambiguity were significant at the .05 level, 2 of 
these having a relationship opposite to those predicted, 
In the main, these measures did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with a scale of authoritarian-submission.” The 
results are considered to offer little support for a 
general construct of intolerance of ambiguity, 
references.—H. D. Arbitman. 

9961. Kipnis, David. The effects of leadership 
style and leadership power upon the inducement 
of an attitude change. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 57, 173-180.—"The purpose of this study was 
to determine whether a participatory style of leader- 
ship was more effective than a lecture style of leader- 
ship in inducing an attitude change when the leader 
explicitly offered to reward compliance or threatened 
to punish noncompliance. 35 groups.of 4 to 8 pupils 
in the fifth and sixth grades of a public school met 
with a leader who tried to change their preferences 
for comic books. 6 experimental conditions were 
established. . . .” Among the results were the find- 
ings that both reward and punishment produced more 
public compliance than the control conditions and that 
participatory leadership induced more change than 
lecture leadership when the leader was associated with 
neutral power or power to reward compliance.—4. S. 
Tamkin, 

9962. Klein, Melanie. On the development of 
mental functioning. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39, 
Pts. 2-4, 84-90.—Differs from Freud mainly in: be- 
lieving that the ego develops from the earliest object 
relations, ie. the breast; emphasizing the role of 
conflict between life and death instincts; and holding 
that the ego functions from birth on. The ego con- 
tinually splits off (through operation of death im- 
pulses) and integrates itself (through life impulses). 
The more the individual can integrate his destructive 
impulses without completely rejecting them through 
splitting off, the richer his mental functioning, 15- 
item bibliography.—G. Elias. 

9963. Kubany, A. J., Danowski, T. S., & Moses, 
C. The personality and intelligence of diabetics. 
Diabetes, 1956, 5, 462-467.—In an attempt to deter- 
mine the relationship between the presence of diabetes 
and personality and intelligence, the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory and the Binet Test were 
administered to groups of juvenile diabetics in late 
adolescence and early adult age range, In general 
intelligence the diabetics fell within the middle of the 
normal range. Although the MMPI showed some 
abnormal deviations in the group studied, these dif- 
ferences disappeared when the diabetic group was 
compared to populations comparable in age. 32 ref- 
erences.—A, 5. Artley. 

9964. Levinson, Daniel J. The relevance of per- 
sonality for political participation. Publ. opin. 
Quart., 1958, 22, 3-10.—The author criticizes overly 
simplified social-psychological theories of political be- 
havior: both those presenting it as passive conformity 
to prevailing modes or solely as a product of group 
interest. A personological approach „rather views 
political orientation as an external function of the ego, 
i.e. the structuration of social reality and the individ- 
ual’s relation to it. ". . . enduring personality char- 
acteristics influence political participation ; hinder the 
acceptance of unappealing (dynamically incongruent) 
options, and facilitate the acceptance or creation of 
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others that are personally meaningful.” Individuals’ 
political preferences are most stable and satisfying 
when congruent with both internal and external re- 
quirements ; and most susceptible to change when not 
deeply imbedded in the personality, or when they 
reflect one side of a poorly resolved inner conflict, or 
when significant membership or reference groupe fail 
to provide external support. There must a satis- 
factory formulation of the interplay of intrapsychic 
influences, sociocultural opportunities and demands, 
and the resultant political behavior if social science is 
to understand politically responsible man in a polit- 
ically evolving society.—A. E Wessman. 

9965. Lewis, Helen Block. Over-differentiation 
and under-individuation of the self. Psychoanal. 
psychoanal. Rev., 1958, 45, 3-24.—“In the over-dif- 
ferentiated self, the organization seems to be too much 
in terms of the self boundary, too much in terms of 
the ‘outer’ side of experience, while in the under- 
individuated self, organization seems to be too much 
in terms of 'inner core' experiences," By "self" is 
meant the experimential registration of the organ- 
ism's activities as his. Ego refers to the subsystem 
of personality which organizes and controls motility 
and perception, tests reality, and is the seat of de- 
fenses. It is necessary to make the distinction between 
self and ego. The self segregates itself out of a field 
of body and distance experiences. “The organization 
of the self may represent aspects of the outcome of 
the struggle for mastery of the rage or terror experi- 
ences, . . . It may be that the key to our understand- 
ing lies in the study of the organization of the self in” 
manic-depressive psychosis and schizophrenia, 27 ref- 
erences,—D. Prager. 


9966, Luft, Joseph. Healthy interaction: A com- 
posite clinical picture. J. gem. Psychol., 1957, 57, 
241-246.—"An attempt has been made to develop a 
composite clinical picture of healthy interaction. е 
Q-sorts of 12 clinicians were compared and found to 
be highly correlated. The combination of these sorts 
constituted the clinical composite, Used as a scale, 
the composite differentiated significantly between a 
patient and a non-patient population. There were no 
striking differences between the conception of a 
healthy relationship held by teachers as compared with 
non-teachers, or between clinicians and non-clini- 
cians."—C. К, Bishop. 

9967. Lundy, Richard M. Self-perceptions re- 
garding masculinity-feminity and descriptions of 
same and opposite sex sociometric choices. Soci- 
ometry, 1958, 21, 238-246,—136 college students re- 
sponded to the MMPI M-F scale for self, ideal, and 
other. "Other" included both positive and negative 
same and opposite sex persons, Total Ascribed Sim- 
ilarity, Acceptable Ascribed Similarity and Unaccept- 
able Similarity scores were computed. ". . . even in 
the masculinity-femininity dimension the liking of a 

erson whether same or opposite sex, is directly re- 
lated to the degree to which he is perceived as similar 
to oneself and to one's acceptable aspects of the self. 
"Thus, the notion of perceptual complementarity is not 
supported." Male and female Ss though responding 
differently to the scale show no differences for the 
ascribed similarity measures between same and op- 
posite sex. "Female high sex identifiers, however, 
tend to ascribe more similarity to same than to op- 
posite sex members."—H. P. Shelley. 
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9968. ussen, M. G. (Cincinnati VA Hosp., 
Ohio size and body-cathexis replicated. 
ова) Newsltr., NYU, 1958, 10, 33-34.—Previous 
results obtained by Secord and Jourard on body 
cathexis are substantiated in most respects. It is con- 
cluded that “the body cathexis scale might prove 
useful, reliable and meaningful for future experimental 
endeavors in the area of personality and body image 
research,” —M, S. Mayaner. 

9969. Mallory, Edith B., & Miller, Virginia B. 
A possible basis for the association of voice char- 
acteristics and ity traits. Speech Monogr., 
1958, 25, 255-260.—It was hypothesized that speech 
characteristics (motor habits) and the personality 
traits related to them were established concomitantly 
as persisting parallel reactions to particular kinds of 
situations involving social communication. The per- 
sonality variables of dominance and introversion, as 
determined by the Bernreuter Inventories, of 372 
college students were compared with their voice char- 
acteristics. Biserial correlations revealed significant 
positive associations between dominance and loudness, 
resonance, and lower pitch. A slight negative asso- 
ciation was found between these motor habits and 
submission. “The pattern of relationships found in 
this study supports the hypothesis.” —D. Lebo. 

9970. Mandler, George, & Kremen, Irwin. Au- 
tonomic feedback: A correlational study. J. Pers. 
1958, 26, 388-399.—Autonomic activity and its per- 
ception were studied in 35 female and 10 male college 
students by means of questionnaires and an intellectual 
Stress situation. A significant relationship exists be- 
tween degree of autonomic activity as reported by Ss 
and as measured during a stress situation. No re- 
lationship was found between activity and anxiety 
questionnaire (MAS) score. The possibility of au- 
tonomic report being functionally independent of auto- 
Ro activity was discussed.—4. Rosen. 

1. Mandler, George; Mandler, Jean M, & 
Uviller, Ellen Т. (Harvard О.) Autonomic feed- 
back: The perception of autonomic activity. J. 
abnorm. soc, Psychol, 1958, 56, 367-373.—The 19 
highest scor: s and the 13 lowest scoring on a 
questionnaire dealing with autonomic self-perceptions 
were exposed to an intellectual stress situation, Sub- 
sequently they were interviewed as to their autonomic 
perceptions. Records of the 14 Ss who obtained high 
Scores, and the 9 Ss who obtained low scores on both 
the questionnaire and interview were then examined 
for level of autonomic reactivity, using measurements 
of heart rate, psychogalvanic response, respiration, 
face temperature, and blood volume. Results showed: 
positive correlations between the questionnaire and 
other paper-and-pencil tests of anxiety reactions ; per- 
ceivers reporting a high level of autonomic feedback 
showed significantly greater autonomic reactivity than 
low perceivers ; high perceivers tended to overestimate 
their autonomic responses, low perceivers to under- 
estimate them.—H. D. Arbitman. 


- Manis, Melvin. Personal adjustment, as- 
sumed similarity to parents, and inferred parental- 
evaluations of the self. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 
22, 481-485.—А quantitative test is provided to eval- 
uate the hypothesis that the maladjusted individual 
tends to feel isolated and different from important 
figures in his environment. Further, that the malad- 
justed individual sees himself as being dissimilar to 
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rents than the person who is free of emotional 
ems, The results support the hypothesis that 
adjusted people perceive themselves as being 
e like parents than those maladjusted. No support 
given for the hypothesis that well-adjusted people 

ive themselves as more similar to the parent of. 
Same sex than to the parent of the opposite sex, 
unexpected finding was that women perceive them- 
5 as less like parents than do men. This suggests 
women feel more distant from parents than men. 
|7 references.—4. A. Kramish. 


9973. Martin, К. M., & Marcuse, Е. L. Char- 
ristics of volunteers and nonvolunteers in psy- 
logical experimentation. J. consult. Psychol., 
j, 22, 475-479.— The personality characteristics of 
lunteers and nonvolunteers were examined for dif- 
nt experimental situations. Volunteers were used 
or experiments dealing with learning, personality, 
ittitude to sex, and for hypnosis. 400 students in 
luctory psychology were used. Significant dif- 
nces were found on 2 of 7 personality variables 
between volunteers and nonvolunteers for hypnosis. 

ersonality differences existed between volunteers and 
mvolunteers associated with different types of vol- 
Heering situations. Generalizations made from 
biased samples can be misleading. 16 references.— 
«A. Kramish. 


ure" measure of perceptual defense uncon- 
ated by response suppression. J. abnorm. soc. 
Sychol., 1958, 57, 373-376.— Using a tachistoscopic 
gnition technique, an experiment was designed 

provided measures both of 'perceptual defense" 
id Of response suppression. The ‘perceptual defense’ 
Sure could be corrected by the response suppres- 
Measure to yield a ‘pure’ perceptual defense 
ease, With this method, it was found that Ss 
Oting high on the Hy scale of the MMPI demon- 
te a significant perceptual defense effect over and 
€ a response suppression effect, when confronted 
words preselected so as to be emotional for each S 
I dividually. It is therefore concluded that perceptual 
lefense effects cannot be accounted for entirely on the 
iS Of response suppression."—4. S. Tamkin. 


9975. Meares, Ainslie, The introvert: His social 
ment. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 
L 156p. $4.50. 


9076. Molnar, Imre. Eine Methode zur Unter- 
hung der Ehrlichkeit. [A method for studying 
ty.] Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 92-104.— 
thor describes a group-administered technique 
eby it can be ascertained whether and with what 
fee of conflict Ss utilize an opportunity to achieve 
test results by disregarding instructions. Indi- 
8 are that the method offers experimenters a 
Of establishing dimensions of morality for 
Ous homogeneous groups and elucidating motives 
traits associated with honest and dishonest action. 
- P. Hardesty, 


: More, Douglas Mills, & Roberts, Allyn F. 
ie тау, Hamstra & Co., Chicago, Ш.) Societal 
ations in humor responses to cartoons. J. soc. 

» 1957, 45, 233-243.—56 cartoons were ranked 
iness” by 72 Ss. The cartoons were selected 
authors to include themes dealing with “au- 
» escape situations, hostility, money, narcissism, 
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suppressed wishes, sex, and the supernatural," Social 
class, age, sex, and race differences in "funniness" 
rankings are explored. The tentative conclusion is 
offered that "cartoons with suppressed wishes and 
hostility themes are more apt to gain favorable reader 
response than cartoons concerned with money, sexual, 
or narcissistic themes" among the American middle 
majority magazine-reading public. 18 references,— 
J. C. Franklin. 


9978. Peak, Helen, & Morrison, H. William. 
The acceptance of information into attitude struc- 
ture. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1958, 57, 127-135.— 
This study examines the relation between attitude 
position and the acceptance of information. 169 col- 
lege students served as Ss. The experimental group 
listened to arguments about racial segregation in a 
manner intended to produce involvement in the situa- 
tion while the control group spent time with tasks 
unrelated to segregation. Attitudes toward negro 
housing segregation were determined both before and 
after these procedures and at the conclusion all Ss 
listed good and bad consequences resulting from inte- 
gration. Some of the major findings were that in the 
control group attitude position is significantly related 
to relevant items of information which is accepted and 
that the amount of information known does not vai 
consistently with attitude position, Additional find- 
ings are presented and discussed.—4. S. Tamkin. 


9979, Peck, Robert F. Family patterns corre- 
lated with adolescent personality structure. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 347-350,—This study 
measured the relationships between basic elements in 
personality structure and certain characteristics of 
family emotional and regulatory patterns. 34 adoles- 
cents were interviewed and tested each year from age 
10 to 18. Among the findings were the observation 
that the ego strength occurred in association with a 
stably consistent and warm family life and that super- 
ego strength was chiefly related to the regularity and 
consistency of family life.—4. 5. Татып. 


9980. Petri, Gottfried. (Graz, Babenbergstrasse 
35, Landesarbeitsamt) Die Different 
[Differential analysis.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1958, 5, 491-519.—“Under the title ‘Differential Anal- 
ysis’ a phenomenological object-guided and operation- 
ally controlled method is described which serves to 
contribute to the emergence of components of per- 
sonality structure.”—W, J. Koppits. 


9981. Prosetskif, V. A. Primer literaturnogo 
geroia kak faktor onions. новы : [The 
example of the literary hero as a factor in the forma- 
tion of personality.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 100- 
108.—An analysis is made of the properties. which the 
“positive hero" of literature should possess in order to 
serve as an example for emulation by the young. The 
analysis is carried out within the framework of the 
"psychological laws underlying imitation and with 
proper attention to the age-limitations and character- 
istics of the young reader.—/. D. London. 


9982. Rasey, Marie I. (Ed. The nature of 
being КЫЛАНУ Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State Univer. 
Press, 1959. viii, 115 p. $3.95.—The 1956-1957 
Franklin Memorial Lectures at Wayne State Univer- 
sity. They emphasize the roles of love, guidance, vem 
education in bringing to fruition the human potential- 
ities for creativity and ad justment.—M. B. Turner. 
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9983. Ray-Chowdhury, K., & Gandhi, J. S. 
(Muslim U. Aligarh) "Allport's Ascendance-Sub- 
mission Reaction Study in Indian situation: II. 
Ascendance-submission trait difference among 
three groups of women chosen on the basis of 
three different provinices they belong to. Indian 
Psychol. Bull., 1958, 3, 22-23.—A slightly modified 
Allport-Vernon A-S Study was administered to 
women from 3 Indian provinces (Delhi, Punjab, and 
U.P.). High reliability was obtained and no differ- 
ences between groups were noted—W. B. Webb. 

9984. Ray-Chowdhury, K., & Hundal, Piara 
Singh. (Muslim U., Aligarh) Allport’s Ascend- 
ance-Submission Reaction Study in Indian situa- 
tion: I. Ascendance-submission trait difference 
among three groups of men chosen on the basis 
of three different provinces they belong to. Indian 
psychol. Bull., 1958, 3, 11-22.—The Allport-Vernon 
A-S Reaction Study, slightly modified to suit the 
Indian situation was given the 90 students of Muslim 
University (30 from Punjab, 30 from Kashmir, 30 
from U.P.). Reliability remained high. No differ- 
ences in the 3 groups were found. A number of items 
resulted in 0 scores. 34 references—W. B. Webb. 

9985. Rechtschaffen, Allan. Neural satiation, 
reactive inhibition, and introversion-extraversion. 
J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 283-291.—96 Ss 
were tested on introversion-extraversion, visual after- 
effects, and reactive inhibition. The results indicated 
that the introversion-extraversion scores were mot 
significantly correlated with the other measures, nor 
were visual aftereffects correlated with reactive in- 
hibition. 23 references.—4. S. Tamkin. 

9986. Rhine, Ramon J. А concept-formation ap- 
proach to attitude acquisition. Psychol. Rev., 1958, 
65, 362-370.—A theory of attitude development based 
upon concept formation was discussed, and similar- 
ities between this view and earlier meanings of atti- 
tude were pointed out. An attitude was defined as a 
concept with an evaluative dimension, and the mediat- 
ing response was employed to explain attitude learn- 
ing. A method for inducing an attitude in the 
laboratory was described along with illustrative studies 
employing this method. 31 references.—C. К. Bishop. 


9987. Roberts, Alan H., & Jessor, Richard. (U. 
Colorado) ^ Authoritarianism, punitiveness, and 
perceived social status. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1958, 56, 311-314.—Ss were 101 introductory psychol- 
ogy students, 48 of whom were high scorers and 53 
of whom were low scorers on an authoritarianism 
scale. A series of 24 separate stimulus cards of a 
semiprojective nature similar to the Rosenzweig pic- 
tures studied some of the interrelationships among 
authoritarianism, punitiveness, and status, The data 
indicate that low authoritarians respond to frustrators 
independently of their status, “. . . punitiveness is a 
function of both the personality of the individual and 
the particular stimulus. environment that elicits the 
behavior."—H. D. Arbitman. 


9988. Rosenman, Stanley. The similarity and 
the coding of the self-concept and the other-con- 
cept. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 243-250.—A crit- 
icism of studies dealing with the degree of similarity 
of the concept of the self and the concept of the other. 
Tt is posited "that the client or subject may attribute 
to the self qualities or behavior which on deeper levels 
he recognizes as uniquely characteristic of or emanat- 
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ing from an other-concept and vice versa.” 20 ref- 
erences.—C. K. Bishop. 


9989. Rubins, Jack L. Notes on the organiza- ' 


tion of the self. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1958, 18, 171- 
193.—We have failed to pay enough attention to the 
psychological processes which make up the self and 
which underlie our clinical theory. Freudian, Jung- 
jan, culturalistic, phenomenological, and Horneyian 
concepts of the self are presented in Part I. Part IT 
discusses the self as inner experience, modes of ex- 
perience, subject-object polarity, externalization as 
experience, memory as experience, symbolism and ex- 
perience, and mechanisms of self-experience. 27-item 
bibliography.—D. Prager. 

9990. Scheidel, Thomas M., Crowell, Laura, & 
Shepherd, John R. Personality and discussion 
behavior: A study of possible relationships. Speech 
Monogr., 1958, 25, 261-267.—"This study proposed 
to examine certain personality needs and values in 
relation to performance in small group discussions." 
66 students in basic discussion classes rated each other 
as to their overall effectiveness as group discussion 
participants, Analysis of these ratings in relation to 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and the 
Allport Study of Values suggested notable relation- 
ships between such personal characteristics as self- 
confidence, independence and dominance, and an 
"Individual Prominence" dimension of discussion be- 
havior. The analysis however, revealed no such 
relationships of personal characteristics with 2 other 
behavioral dimensions, “Group Goal Facilitation” and 
“Group Sociability."—D. Lebo. 

9991. Shipley, Walter C., Aldrich, Betsy, & Boyd, 
Sara. (Wheaton Coll.) Some correlates of the 
order in which people think of personality traits 
when asked to list them. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 
255-259.—“Еасһ of 48 women college students listed 
personality traits for five minutes and then ranked 
them as they applied to (a) herself, (b) a child she 
would like to have, and (c) her mother. Rank dif- 
ference correlations were computed for each S between 
the original order of listing and each of the rankings 
and also among the rankings themselves... ." Ad- 
ditional "analysis showed commonness of response to 
be positively related to both order of listing and de- 
sirability, and desirability—by implication—to order 
of listing. The procedure may offer clinical possibil- 
ities."—J. C. Franklin, 

9992. Smith, Anthony J. Perceived similarity 
and the projection of similarity: The influence of 
valence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 376-379. 
—Some of the implications of Heider's concept of 
balance were investigated using 104 students as SS. 
Based upon their responses to the Revised Allport- 
Vernon Scale of Values, partially completed test book- 
lets were prepared incorporating different degrees of 
similarity to each Ss’ original answers. The Ss were 
required to complete them in the way the hypothetical 


ECOL I results confirmed the hypotheses.— 


9993. Soueif, M.I. Extreme response sets a$ à 
E of intolerance of ambiguity. Brit. J. PSY- 
205 » 1958, 49, 320-334. —An Arabic version of the 
d Personal Friends Questionnaire was given (0 

28 Egyptians. Each item, on the characteristics 0 
personal friends, had to be given one of 5 ratings 
ranging from "very necessary” (+2) to «definitely 
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opposed” (—2). The extreme response set scores 
were suggested as possible measures of intolerance of 
ambiguity, and a general hypothesis formulated ac- 
cording to which social groups with higher tension 
levels would earn higher extreme response scores than 
social groups with lower tension levels. Predictions 
were made and tested about the effects on extreme 
response set scores of age, sex, religious affiliation, 
and socioeconomic status. In general, the main hypo- 
thesis was confirmed.—C. M. Franks. 

9994. Stone, G. C., Gage, N. L., & Leavitt, G. S. 
(U. Illinois) Two kinds of accuracy in predicting 
another’s responses. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 245- 
254—“This paper . . . describes the rationale for the 
development of two types of score for accuracy in 
predicting another's responses to a personality ques- 
tionnaire. Тһе first score—accuracy on accurately 
shifted items (AAS)—reflects . . . the ability to use 
cues that have demonstrated ability to increase ac- 
curacy beyond that attributable merely to a stereotype, 
or social categorization, of the other. The second 
score—accuracy on inaccurately shifted items (AIS) 
—would seem to reflect ability to resist the misleading 
effect of cues that reduce accuracy below that to be 
expected merely from the stereotype.”—J. C. Franklin. 

9995, Turner, Ralph H., & Vanderlippe, Richard 
H. Self-ideal congruence as an index of adjust- 
ment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 202-206.— 
‘A test of the theoretical assumptions and the methods 
upon which the conventional Q sort tests was made 
using several criteria of adjustment. The results 
tended to support the theoretical assumptions underly- 
ing the Q sort as currently utilized. Although certain 
criticisms of the procedures involved are not thereby 
completely invalidated, it would appear that they are 
not sufficiently serious to justify abandoning either the 
method or the assumptions supporting the method.”— 
A. S. Tamkin. 

9996. Vianna Guerra, C. (U. Brasil) Timidez. 
[Shyness.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1958, 
8(1-2), 34-44.—Shyness is a mechanism of social 
isolation to reduce or eliminate emotional tension and 
anxiety, resulting from frustration in the social order. 
In shyness there are organic (muscular and glan- 
lular), mental (depression, sadness), and social 
(isolation) manifestations. Shyness requires “re- 
Orientation" which should consist in providing new 
insights,” restoration of self-esteem, and the carrying 
Out of a program of activities J. M. Salazar. 

9997, Walker, K. F. Behavior as performance: 
th note on Muenzinger’s frame of reference for 
EN pudy of behavior. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 

-94.—Whereas “Muenzinger proposes that the or- 
Dum at any given moment should be regarded as 
Ec on four dimensions in relation to its environ- 
5 nt, . . . the alternative view proposed here is that 
aan affection, and conation, objectively defined, 
Of е three dimensions of organism-environment 

fraction, while performance is merely a name for 
IN changes which occur in the organism’s position on 
ine Of these dimensions. . . . Performance . . . is а 

um, whereas the other categories are constructs.” — 

К. Bishop. 
che’: Walters, Richard H., & Zaks, Misha S. 
Relies in responses to a set of personality-in- 
Pun items as a function of age. J. consult. 

ol., 1958, 22, 458.— The supposition is made that 
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responses to certain personality inventory items might 
change as a result of age and the maturational process. 
Caution should be taken when administering personal- 
ity inventories to adolescents and making interpreta- 
tions from adult norms. The meaning of increased 
scores with age is unclear at the present time.—4. A. 
Kramish. 

9999. Wells, William D., Chiaravallo, Gene, & 
Goldman, Seymour. (Rutgers U.) Brothers under 
the skin: A validity test of the F-Scale. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 45, 35-40.—“The reputations of five 
college fraternities were explored by means of a 
‘Guess Who?’ questionnaire administered to the fra- 
ternity members. The average score of each fraternity 
on the California F-Scale was found to correspond to 
-the fraternity’s position on the authoritarian-nonau- 
thoritarian reputation continuum, The results were 
interpreted as evidence in favor of the F-scale’s valid- 
ity."—J. C. Franklin. 

10000. Wertheimer, Michael, & Aronson, Elliot. 
Personality rigidity as measured by aniseikonic 
lenses and by perceptual tests of metabolic effi- 
ciency. J. gen. Psychol, 1958, 58, 41-49.—“Six 
presumed measures of personality rigidity were inter- ~ 
correlated, and two factors, perceptual reorganization 
ability and willingness to verbalize, were extracted. 
The two tests loading most highly on these two factors 
were then given to 50 Ss, together with Becker’s 
aniseikonic lens test and two perceptual measures of 
metabolic efficiency (kinesthetic figural after-effect 
and Necker cube). It was found that all three kinds 
of measures of rigidity tend to be interrelated, but that 
the anikeisonic lens test seems to measure rigidity 
more in the sense of reluctance to verbalize in am- 
biguous situations while the metabolic efficiency tests 
seem to measure it more in the sense of inability to 
perform perceptual reorganizations.” 20 references.— 
C. K. Bishop. 

10001. Winnicott, D. W. Uber die Fähigkeit, 
allein zu sein. [On the ability to be alone.] Psyche, 
Heidel., 1958, 12, 344-352.— The ability to be alone is 
closely related to emotional maturity. The presence 
of the mother provides the initial support for the 
infant’s learning to be alone. Her introjected pres- 
ence affords the basis for being alone as an adult. 
This, in other terms, is the ability to relax and ex- 
perience id impulses as strength giving rather than 
debilitating and dangerous to the ego.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstracts 9250, 9277, 9282, 9345, 9353, 
9372, 9396, 9620, 9756, 9771, 10018, 10044, 10061, 
10133, 10154, 10193, 10215, 10510, 10742, 10838) 
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10002. Graber, Gustave Hans. Goethes Werther. 
[Goethe’s Werther.] Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 120-136.—Werther repre- 
sents a psychological attitude which failing to produce 
adequate self-defence is carried away and lost in the 
forces of the unconscious ego. The inability to enjoy 
mother love is an endless infantile craving, while at 
the same time identifying with her and projecting 
himself into her, is the essence of Werther’s suffering. 
This prevails as well in his relationship with Lotte. 
The loss of the ego experienced in the love situation 
makes him melancholic and an unhappy rival whose 
repressed aggressivity drives him to suicide, thus 
mingling expiation and vengeance.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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10003. Hepburn, James G. (Cornell U.) Dis- 
arming and uncanny visions: Freud’s "The Un- 
canny" with regard to form and content in stories 
by Sherwood Anderson and D. H. Lawrence. Lit. 
Psychol., 1959, 9, 9-12.—Anderson's “Death In The 
Woods," achieves its uncanniness through the evoca- 
‘tion of anxiety associated with repressed memories of 
the child feeding at his mother's breast and later 
reacting to Oedipal threats from the father. Law- 
rence's “Тһе Rocking Horse Winner" is uncanny 
also, but more difficult to analyze. Freud's “The Un- 
canny" offers these clues: the household has secrets; 
the story contains animism, omnipotence of thought, 
and fatalism; it brings about the illusion of common 
reality for fairy-tale-like purposes. These leave much 
unexplained. More could be learned by exploring 
literary aspects of the story.—L. B. Fraiberg. 


10004. Kazin, Alfred. Psychoanalysis and con- 
temporary literary culture. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 
Rev., 1958, 45, 41-51—Confusion and forcing of 
emotions, pseudoviolence, and dearth of feeling are 
found in several contemporary literary works that 
parade an air of militancy and rebelliousness. This 
essential lack of feeling, direction, and point is accom- 
panied by extreme but abstract violence of sexual 
activity and description. There is loneliness of emo- 
tions without objects to feel them about. Many new 
writers use sex as a way of expressing anger and 
breaking thru the despair of isolation, Psychoanalysis 
is being used to find identity rather than freedom. 
The human symbol of contemporary literature is the 
stranger who seeks to create a moral order that will 
give back to him the idea of humanity.—D. Prager. 

10005. Lowenfeld, Viktor. Current research on 
creativity. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1958, 47, 538-540.— 
Research on creativity by the Department of Art 
Education of Pennsylvania State University has lo- 
cated 8 attributes which significantly differentiate 
creative from less- or noncreative persons: sensitivity 
to problems, fluency of ideas, flexibility, originality, 
redefinition and the ability to rearrange, analysis or 
the ability to abstract, synthesis and closure, coherence 
of organization. Guilford’s study of creativeness in 
exact and applied sciences arrived at similar criteria. 
These data suggest that creativeness in the arts has 
common attributes with creativeness in the sciences. 
“Educationally, this implies that through promoting 
creativeness in the Ae we may be able to promote 
creativeness in general.” —R. A. Hagin. 


10006. Obler, Paul C. (Drew U.) Psychology 
and Literary criticism: A summary and a critique. 
Lit. Psychol., 1958, 8, 50-59.—There are several psy- 
chologies, and any of these in its relationship to litera- 
ture may be concerned, singly or in combination, with 
the psychology of the artist, the psychology of the 
audience responding to the work, the work itself. The 
formalistic critic objects to psychology in criticism as 
formalistic, but “acceptance of the formalist position 
... does not mean the banning of psychology from 
the critic’s stock-pile.” Even the formalist can make 
use of psychology if he does not confuse it—or history 
or philosophy or any other extra-literary discipline— 
with critical evaluation —L. B. Fraiberg. 

10007. Subes, J. Sensibilité esthétique enfantine 
et influence du milieu. [Infantile esthetic apprecia- 
tion and influence of environment. ] Enfance, 1957, 
No. 1, 43-65.—20 boys and 20 girls at each of 2 age 
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levels, 5-6 and 7-8, from an urban environment 
contrasted with similar samples from a rural environ: 
ment. All Ss were asked to indicate their preferences 
among 50 reproductions of paintings of the masters, 
Since correlations between rural and urban pref 
ences were found to be lower, in nearly all cases, than 
those which were found between 2 urban groups, it 
was concluded that environment affects esthetic ap- 
preciation. This effect appeared greater for girls 
than for boys. Characteristics of the art works which 
were differentially preferred by city and rural groups 
are described in detail.—S. S. Marzolf. 

10008. Watson, Bruce A. Art and communica- 
tion. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 43, 28-33.— This is a 
survey of the role of communication in the field of 
art. 5 possible approaches to future research are sug- 
gested.—M. Muth. 

10009. Winzie, George B. Jr. The Songs of 
Bilitis: A voyage in lesbianism. Arch. crim. Psy- 
chodynamics., 1957, 2, 530-540.—A psychodynamically 
oriented interpretation of Pierre Louys’ (1932) The 
Songs of Bilitis “that parallels Sappho’s songs of 
love's joys and sorrows” is given.—L. A. Pennington, 


(See also Abstract 9981) 
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10010. Anastasi, Anne. Heredity, environment, 
and the question “how?” Psychol, Rev., 1958, 65, 
197-208.—A more friutful approach to the heredity- 
environment problem is the question, “How ?" in place 
of “Which one?" and “How much?" Promising lines 
of research are: selective breeding of animals with 
inbred behavioral differences, relations between physi- 
ological variables and individual behavioral differ- 
ences, the role of prenatal physiological factors, the 
effect of early experience upon future behavioral char- 
acteristics, cultural differences in child-rearing, mech- 
anisms of somatopsychological relationship, and twin 
studies from infancy to maturity. 40 геѓегепсеѕ = 
C. K. Bishop. 

10011. Babkin, P. S. К voprosu o stanovlenii 
reflektornoi deiatel'nosti v rannem postnatal'nom 
ontogeneze cheloveka. [On the establishment of 
reflex activity in early postnatal ontogenesis in тап] 
Fisiol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 922-927 —In the earl 
stages of postnatal ontogenesis several reflexes which | 
are “phylogenetically older and rudimentary,” ex- 
tinguish. Parallel with their extinction there arise 
and are formed new reactions which are close to the 
extinguished reflexes “both in outer appearance ай 
in their relation to their biological suitability for 
organism." These new forms of reflex activity are _ 
not developed independently of the phylogenetically 
older reactions since the former are “formed on their 
basis through inclusion of the efferent link of the are 
of rudimentary reflexes in the composition of new 
forms of nervous activity.” The chief factors in this 
transformation are the “commencement of functioning | 
of new afferent systems, including their corti 
terminus, the substitution of the afferent link of, 
transformed (rudimentary) reflexes, and the domina- 
tion of the cortex by the centers of these reflexes."— 
I. D. London. 


10012. Benedek, Therese. Psychological aspects 
of pregnancy and parent-child relationships. 1 
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S. Liebman (Ed.), Emotional problems of childhood. 
(See 33: 10495) Pp, 1-16.—The major discussion, 
based on psychoanalytic theory, concerns the relation- 
ship between the female sex physiological functions 
and the events of conception, pregnancy, birth, and 
lactation period in the mother. The father’s role is 
analyzed in terms of his relationship to his wife and 
the psychosexual meanings of his wife’s pregnancy. 
The mother-father-child triangle and its changes with 
succeeding children and events is discussed.—C. R. 
Wurtz. 


10013. Goussis, A. Influence des accouchements 
rapides sans douleurs sur l'état cerebral de l'enfant. 
[The influence of painless quick labor on the mental 
state of infants.] Acta neurol. Belg., 1958, 58, 512— 
520.—The use of posthypophyse in obstretrics should 
be limited because of the ill effects on infants. There 
are possibilities that psychomotor troubles may de- 
velop at a later date. 7 out of 16 cases were found to 
have some mental retardation. Artificial methods to 
speed labor cannot be used without some risks for the 
mother and infant.—V. Sanua. 


10014. Greenacre, Phyllis. Toward an under- 
standing of the physical nucleus of some defence 
reactions. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39, Pts. 2-4, 
69-76.—Discusses the genesis of early ontogenetically 
appearing organism defences and their transformation 
into the mental mechanisms of defence, characteristic 
of the matured ego.—G. Elias. 


10015. Jarast, E. La receptividad incondicional 
prenatal transferida a la figura del analista. 
[Prenatal unconditional receptivity transfered to the 
analyst’s figure.] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 
1958, 15, 80-85.—M. Knobel. 


10016. Kellog, W. N. On the psychological 
study of small whales. J. Psychol., 1958, 46, 97-100. 
—The author describes the porpoise as a laboratory 
animal and the experimental pool built at the Oceano- 
graphic Institute of Florida State University. The 
porpoise actually is a whale, smooth-skinned, air- 
breathing, mammal, and endowed with an unusually 
large cerebral cortex. The pool connects with salt 
Water, so changes and freshens itself. Turbidity was 
fairly high and could be increased by vegetable dye. 
It is ideal for study of underwater acoustical stimuli 
and other sensory and perceptual tasks, which will be 
Teported subsequently —R. W. Husband. 


10017. Pastrana, Borrero H. Y., & Rascovsky, A. 
ivencias de nacimiento en la situación an- 
alítica, [Birth experiences in the analytic situation. ] 
Rev. Psicoanal. Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 86-90.—A 
Case presentation in which the patient brings up birth 
txperiences with their motoric mechanisms. Excep- 
‘onally evident prenatal material is also analyzed.— 
+ Knobel. 


10018. Zweig, A. Tierpsychologische Beiträge 
9 Phylogenese der eh ber Ich-Instanzen. 
Și Ontributions of animal psychology to the phylogene- 
Ps of ego-superego structures.] Веі. Schweiz. Z. 
ши. Anwend., 1959, No. 37. 82 p.—The psy- 
He Structure in higher order animals was postu- 
s to be homologous to the id, ego, and superego in 
qo This problem was investigated on the basis of 
а, functional, and mnemic-structural compar- 
pai a The observations were partly experimental and 

Ty taken from the literature. Тһе ego was con- 
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ceptually characterized as a sensory-motor-mnemic 
System, which integrates with the individually mean- 
ingful function of forming and preserving its carrier. 
The superego was suggested to be a mnemic-vectorial 
regulatory system for the functioning of a structured 
society. 16-item bibliography. English and German 
summaries.—J. W. House. ! 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


10019. Angelino, H., Dollins, J., & Mech, E. V. 
(U. Oklahoma) Trends in the “fears and worries" 
of school children as related to socio-economic 
status and age. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 263-276. 
—Authors used an “introspective-projective method,” 
ie. self-reported listings, to sample the nature of 
"fears" attributed to their age groups by a total 1100 
male and female, mid-West, urban pupils, age 9-18 
years, differentiated by socioeconomic location of the 
Schools. “Data showed a positive relationship be- 
tween number and kinds of reported fears," and the 
dependent variable. Socioeconomic background is 
held to be an important factor in self-expressed fears, 
especially their qualitative nature. 15-item bibliog- 
raphy.—M. Phillips. 

10020. Aquinas, Thomas. Youth and its psy- 
chological problems. J. soc. Ther., 1958, 4, 26-31.— 
This essay develops the theme that adolescents are a 
"prototype of the adult world in which they live, 
Children are copyists. They reflect what we tolerate," 
—L. A. Pennington. 

10021. Bain, Katherine; Faegre, Marian L., & 
Wyly, Robert S. (Washington, D. C.) Behavior 
of young children under conditions simulating 
entrapment in refrigerators. Pediatrics, 1958, 22, 
628-647.—Behavior of 201 preschool children was 
observed in a situation simulating entrapment in a 
refrigerator to develop standards for inside releasin 
devices in accordance with Public Law 930 of the 840 
Congress. Success in escaping related to a child's 
CA, size, and behavior. Children most often tried to 
escape by pushing on door through which they entered 
or by manipulating a release knob. T' hree-fourths of 
children released selves in less than 3 minutes; one- 
fourth in less than 10 seconds. Behavior observed: 
inaction (24%), purposeful effort to escape (39%), 
violent action directed toward escape (37%). Inter- 
views with mothers of 96 children after 8 months 
indicated no reversion to infantile behavior and little 
obvious residual effect.—M. C. Templin. 

10022. Beswick, D. G., & Cox, Е. М. Reputed 
aggression and dependence in children. Aust, J. 
Psychol., 1958, 10, 144-150.—Using the frequencies of 
specified behaviors as reported by peers as data the 
authors have developed a method for deriving meas- 
ures of the extent to which children exhibit aggressive 
and dependent behavior. Investigation revealed a 
common factor called “repute immaturity” in addition 
to aggression and dependence.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

10023. Blatz, W. E. Decisions. Camad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 12, 143-148.—4 brief abstract of the Pres- 
idential Address, Canadian Psychological Association, 
June 13, 1958. Through introspective analysis of 
decision-making, a schema is suggested for at least 
10 variables involved in any decision-making episode. 
A security model, far removed from mathematical 
models, is offered to describe developing patterns of 
security and dependency in the child—R. S. Davidon. 
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10024. Chrelashvili, N. V. Ob odnom perelom- 
nom momente v psikhicheskom razvitii rebénka. ‘ 
[On one critical moment in the mental development of 
the child.] Vop. Psikhol. 1958, 4(4), 109-115.— 
Stern was the first to observe that at about the age 
of one and one half years the child starts to say, 
“This, this?" with interrogative intonation and point- 
ing of its finger at some object. According to Stern, 
this is an indication of the fact that the child's speech 
has reached a turning point in its development, since 
the child's behavior expresses a desire to know the 
name of the object, that is, the child has discovered 
the existence of names. Following this a sudden 
growth of the child's vocabulary soon takes place. 
The author takes issue with Stern's interpretation on 
the basis of observations and simple experiments. He 
is inclined to think that the child's verbal behavior 
may be better interpreted as the child's statement that 
the object is perceived. Soon after this the child's 
behavior undergoes a change and is marked by playing 
activity. The phenomenon is not only an indication 
of a turning point in the development of speech in 
the child, but also a critical moment in its general 
mental development marked by the child's “use of 
mental functions as а tool at its command."—J. D. 

London, 


10025. Clarke, H. Harrison. (U. Oregon) Phys- 
ical fitness benefits: A summary of research. Ed- 
ucation, 1958, 78, 460—466.—In this summary of the 
research on the benefits of physical fitness an effort 
has been made to relate exercise to physical fitness and 
to relate physical fitness in turn to the organic, mental, 
and social attributes of the child. Most of the recent 
research studies are included and discussed, and a 
complete bibliography is appended—S. M. Amatora. 


10026. Danziger, K., & Sharp, Nonie. The de- 
velopment of children's explanations of growth 
and movement. Aust. J. Psychol., 1958, 10, 196-207. 
— Children between the ages of 5 and 8 were required 
to explain the growth of animals and plants and the 
movement of animals, birds, trains, airplanes, sun, and 
wind. Replies were found to be of 4 distinct types 
each indicative of a certain stage of conceptual devel- 
opment, The type of causality used by the children 
was shown to depend "to some extent on the type of 
growth or movement they were required to explain." 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


10027. Davids, Anthony, & Parenti, Anita 
Negrin. Personality, social choice, and adults" 
perception of these factors in groups of disturbed 
and normal children. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 212- 
224.—In groups of disturbed children and groups of 
normal children “social popularity was significantly 
associated with good emotional adjustment, posses- 
sion of positive personality traits, and absence of 
negative traits.” In the group of emotionally dis- 
turbed children disliked Ss tended to be more emo- 
tionally disturbed than the ignored Ss. The normal 
children had a higher percentage of mutual choices, ' 
and mutuality of friendship scores were correlated 
with good emotional adjustment and possession of de- 
sirable personality traits. In all groups a highly sig- 
nificant correlation obtained between the number of 
times a child was mentioned by an adult as being the 
friend of another child, and the number of times he 
was actually chosen by other children. 17 references. 
—H. P. Shelley. 
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10028. Douglas, J. W. B. & Blomfield, M. J. 
Children under five. London, England: Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1958. 255. 

10029. Eliot, Martha M. Public responsibility 
for the health and welfare of children. Pediatrics, 
1958, 22, 145-153.—This Grover Powers lecture con- 
siders the extent and present handling of the problem 
of child health and welfare. 3 areas of needed action 
are emphasized: the content of health and medical care 
programs for children; the shortage of professional 
workers well versed in the total care of children, the 
nature of growth, factors influencing it, and in meet- 
ing deviations from it; the extension of research into 
many areas of child life.—M. C. Templin. 

10030. Godin, André, Faith and the psycho- 
logical development of children and adolescents. 
Lumen Vitae, 1958, 13, 297-311.—There are 5 psycho- 
logical characteristics of faith loosely connected with 
5 periods of adolescent development: experience of 
love and de-centration, knowledge of moral fault, ac- 
ceptance of mystery and development of “symbolic 
sense,” sense of expectancy, and finally, joyful assur- 
ance and security. Affective disorders formed in the 
first years of life can inhibit the plenitude of faith. 
The role of the parents and especially the function of 
the father-figure are very important. The develop- 
ment is traced through early childhood (2-8 years), 
late childhood (8-12 years), pre-puberty (12-14 
years), puberty (14-16 years), and adolescence (16- 
18 years) —W. W. Meissner. 

10031. Goldberg, Miriam L. Recent research on 

the talented.. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1958, 60, 150-163.— 
Findings of present and past research on gifted chil- 
dren are compared under the headings of social and 
personal characteristics, identification, administrative 
provisions, course content and methods, and motiva- 
tion and attitudes. 41-item biblography.—H. К. 
Moore. 
. 10032. Gray, Philip H. Theory and evidence of 
imprinting in human infants. J. Psychol., 1958, 46, 
155-166.—This is a review of research and other 
articles on imprinting, meaning acquisition on the 
part of young from impacts of their immediate sur- 
roundings. The author discusses infants of various 
ages and young animals as well. Special attention is 
paid to "critical periods," before and after which such 
learning often does not take place. He ends with 
speculations concerning the imprinting of those who 
later turn out to be criminals due to formative an 
stressful experiences during a few weeks of infantile 
fearfulness, and also of influences which have made 
some adopted children “wild” and incorrigible when 
removed irom institutions to private homes. 37 ref- 
erences.—R. W. Husband. 

10033. Hale, Creighton J. (Springfield Coll.) 
Changing growth patterns r die American child. 
Education, 1958, 78, 467-470.—Accumulated docu- 
mentary evidence suggests that the rate of physical 
and mental maturation of American youth has been 
accelerated. Today's children are taller, heavier, an¢ 
more mature. An earlier maturation of the sports 
Skills is in evidence. Evidences strongly suggest that 
modern students are academically more competent 
than students of earlier years. Research in the above 
areas is included. Bibliography —S. M. Amatora. 

10034. Henton, Comradge L. A comparative 
study of the onset of menarche among Negro ап! 
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white children. J. Psychol., 1958, 46, 65-73.—The 
ages of puberty among 133 white and 801 Negro girls 
were ascertained in several schools in Montgomery, 
Alabama to test the hypothesis advanced that Negroes 
matured earlier. Mean ages of menstruation were 
approximately equal, with insignificant critical ratios. 
The author suggests further study in different geo- 
graphical areas, of factors influencing age of puberty, 
and of obtaining accurate records.—R. W. Husband. 

10035. Hillinger, Franz. (Wiener Neustadt, Rau- 
gasse 11) ,Introversion und Stellung in der Ge- 
schwisterreihe. [Introversion and rank position 
among siblings.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1958, 5, 
268-276.—The hypothesis was tested that first born 
children are more introverted than the later ones. 
Parents rated their own children on 15 items of the 
extraversion-introversion scale of Mittenecker and 
Toman’s PI-test. The validity of the test for this 
purpose had been established previously to the experi- 
ment proper. Results are as follows: first born chil- 
dren tend to be more introverted than later born and 
single children, no significant difference between sex 
of the children and introversion could be found, chil- 
dren who had only sisters were more introverted than 
those who had only brothers, no marked relationship 
was found between age of the mother at child birth 
and introversion—W. J. Koppitz. 

10036. Kobayashi, Saeko, & Saito, Michiko. 
(Jissen Womens U.) Yoji shüdan ni okeru leader- 
ship kino ni tsuiteno jikkenteki kenkyü. [An ex- 
perimental study of leadership function in young chil- 
dren's groups.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 195- 
199.—The development of group formation was stud- 
led in a drawing situation. It proceeds from the ap- 
pearance of leader- and follower-type behaviors to the 
stratification into a definite leader and followers. 
The Speed of development of leadership in a group 
varies with the tasks given to the children and their 
age and IQ levels. English summary—S. Ohwaki. 


10037. Kutner, Bernard. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
of Medicine, NYC) Patterns of mental function- 
ing associated with prejudice in children. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1958, 72(7, Whole No. 460), 48 p.—Uti- 
lizing an experimental study of “prejudiced and un- 
prejudiced attitudes in seven-year-old children" Kut- 
ner has sought evidence regarding the interrelation- 
Ships of these attitudes and the "characteristic pattern 
9f thought and problem solving." His findings sub- 
Stantiate the hypothesis that prejudice is closely re- 
lated to “mental rigidity,” “intolerance for ambiguity,” 

need for control,” and “mastery over the situation.” 

Furthermore, these needs appear to be definitely re- 
lated.to values established in the home environment. 
р experimental approach suggests useful procedures 
Or further studies regarding the dynamics of preju- 
dice formation.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


„10038. Larcebeau, S. Étude d'un questionnaire 
@intéréts pour garcons de 10 à 12 ans. [Study of 
àn interest questionnaire for boys from 10 to 12 years 
of аве] BINOP, 1958, 14, 232-254.—1n 1957 an 
investigation was started into the development of 
interests among boys. A general aim of the research 
Was the study of the continuity and modification of 
Interests between ages 10-11 and 16-17. A question- 
Maire made up of items divided into 7 major cate- 
8oties was submitted to 268 boys. A “cluster analy- 
35" was made of the Ss’ choices. The author con- 
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cludes that there is sufficient continuity of interest to 

warrant further study. An appendix includes the 

шере questionnaire, and score sheet.—F. M. Doug- 
s. 


10039. Levitov, N. D. Detskaia i pedagogiches- 
gaia psikhologiia. [Child and pedagogical psychol- 
ogy.] Moscow, Russia: Uchpedgiz, 1958. 323 p,— 
This text for pedagogical institutes makes wide use 
of the results of recent Soviet psychological research 
and, in discussing psychological problems, attempts to 
exhibit the physiological bases behind the develop- 
ш training, and teaching of children.—I. D. Lon- 

оп. 


10040. Mensh, Ivan N., & Glidewell, John С. 
(St. Louis, Mo.) Children’s perceptions of rela- 
tionships among their family and friends. J. exp. 
Educ., 1958, 27, 65-71—A sample of 91 third grade 
school children were asked to rank their preferences 
for the members of their households. Several hy- 
potheses regarding preference of one family member 
over others were tested. None of the hypotheses 
tested were supported by the data. Additional data 
based on sociometric choices were collected. “These 
data indicate that, with ratings by trained adult raters 
as independent criteria, the student’s sociometric 
choices as early as the third grade of school sig- 
nificantly differentiate the four levels [levels defined 
in the study] of psychological adjustment of school 
children here specified.” —E. F. Gardner. 


10041. Meyer, Herman F. (Children’s Memorial 
Hosp., Chicago) Breast, feeding in the United 
States: Extent and possible trend. .A survey of 
1,904 hospitals with two and a quarter million 
births in 1956. Pediatrics, 1958, 22, 116-121.—A 
decrease from 38% in 1946 to 21% in 1956 in the per 
cent of infants leaving hospital maternity nurseries 
with breast feeding is reported. The decrease holds 
for the United States in general and for the several 
regions studied.—M. C. Templin. 


10042. Moore, Terence, & Ucko, L. E. Night 
waking in early infancy. Arch. Dis, Child., 1957, 
32, 333-342.—To determine the frequency of night 
waking in early infancy and differences between night 
wakers and nonnight wakers with regard to char- 
acteristics of the child, physical and social environ- 
ment and parents, a sample of 160 London infants 
were studied. 70% ceased night waking (between 
midnight and 5 am.) by 3 months of age and 83% 
by 6 months. Only 10% failed to sleep through the 
night for 4 weeks in succession during the first.year. 
Between 5 and 9 months, almost half of those: who 
had settled resumed night waking for a period greater 
than 4 weeks. Birth weight, developmental quotient, | 
activity, excitability, intensity of crying, and cheerful- 
ness did not show any relationship to age of settling 
or waking score. Other conditions such as “neonatal 
asphyxia,” illness, deficiency of nursing time did. 27 
references.—4. M. Kaplan. 


10043. Rabin, A. L, & Mohr, George J. Be- 
havior research in collective settlements 1n Israel: 
VI. Infants and children under conditions of “in- 
termittent” mothering in the kibbutz. | Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 577-586.—24 infants be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 17 months from 5 different 
kibbutzim were tested and compared from a control 
group from ordinary Israeli villages in which the 
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nuclear structure of the family is preserved. 40 chil- 
dren from 9 to 11 years of age were similarly com- 
pared. The control group of infants is superior to 
the kibbutz infants on tests which involve social and 
interpersonal responsiveness. But on the 10-year 
level the kibbutz children seem to excel in ego and 
intellective factors. What are the experiences which 
turn retardation to normalcy of advanced status? In 
the discussion George J. Mohr notes that the nursery 
in the kibbutz makes much more of an institutional 
impression than does the children’s house. This fac- 
tor may loom larger in determining the degree of 
difference in development noted than does the inter- 
mittency of mothering.—R. E. Perl. 

10044. Raley, Agnes Lucille, & Ballmann, Chris- 
tine. (Nazareth Coll, Louisville) Theoretical im- 
plications for a psychology of the ludicrous. J. 
soc. Psychol, 1957, 45, 19-23.—Development of 
adolescent humor is discussed and a scaling technique 
for measuring the "unique and intriguing trait of 
humor" is described.—J. C. Franklin. 

10045. Rapaport, David. Die Kibbutz-Erzie- 
hung und ihre Bedeutung für die Entwicklungs- 
psychologie. [The Kibbutz education and its sig- 
nificance for developmental psychology.] Psyche, 
Heidel., 1958, 12, 353-366.—Some studies of Kibbutz- 
reared children have stressed the frequency of child- 
hood behavior problems among them, while other 
reports have emphasized the socially valuable char- 
acteristics among the older children. Further studies 
are needed to answer this question: are the problems 
that have been observed the necessary price in the 
education of such a socially adapted personality type 
or are they pathological symptoms showing that such 
collective education does violence to human nature ?— 
E. W. Eng. 

10046. Renier, Englebert. La privation de la 
présence au retour de l'école. [Absence of the 
mother's presence upon returning home from school.] 
Enfance, 1957, No. 4, 491-504.—Children 6-11 years 
of age whose mothers were employed outside the home 
and thus were not in the home when the children came 
home from school were compared with children whose 
mothers were not so employed and were presumably 
at home. The first group, consisting of 51 children 
of working mothers, was matched as closely as possi- 
ble with a control group of 102. Of the experimen- 
tal group E were judged educationally retarded 
while only 21.5% of the control group were so classi- 
fied but the difference was not highly significant. 
The mean IQ was approximately 100 for both groups. 
The CAT and the TAT were used to discover possi- 
ble differences in affectivity and a number of statis- 
tically significant differences were found, the most 
reliable of which was that the children of working 
mothers had a pervasive feeling of isolation.—S. 5. 
Maraolf. 

10047. Richmond, Julius, & Lipton, Earle. Ob- 
servations on the psychological development of 
infants: The development of feeding, sleep and 
motility patterns. In S. Liebman (Ed.), Emotional 
problems of childhood. (See 33: 10495) Pp. 17-32. 
“Research studies and typical clinical problems of 
infant feeding, sleep and motility patterns are re- 
viewed, interpretation of the psychological dynamics 
are discussed, and suggestions for treatment are given. 
Several pertinent normal or developmental problems 
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are identified and discussed also, 
R. Wurtz. 


10048. Riviere, Arminda Pichon. La dentición, 
la marcha y el lenguaje en relacion con la 
posición depresiva. [Teething, gait and language 
in relation to the depressive position.] Rev. Psico- 
anal., Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 41—48.—The second 
half of the first year of life and the beginning of the 
second year configurate a stage of life as important 
as the one of birth. Several processes take place that 
are of paramount significance. Weaning creates the 
need to be separated from mother in order to keep her 
and to create new forms of relationship with her. 
There seems to be a transitory genital phase prior to 
the anal and the polymorphic one. Standing up and 
walking spring from the need to be separated from 
mother in order not to destroy her and later on to 
regain her. Language permits a magic reconstruc- 
tion of objects and the elaboration of the depressive 


19 references.—C, 


anxiety intensified by the teething process. Some 
clinical examples are presented.—4M. Knobel, 
10049. Rossi-Brochay, Pierrette. Parents et 


nourrisons en mielieu rural. [Parents and nurs- 
lings in a rural locality.] Enfance, 1957, No. 4. 483- 
489.—A report on part of a larger study involving 
altogether intellectual, worker, and rural families. 
20 families were investigated by a psychologist and 
an ethnologist and inquiry was made concerning the 
childrens’ emotional behavior, diapering, feeding, 
toilet training, bathing, motility, and habit manner- 
isms. It is recognized that the information was not 
too reliable because of the informants’ ignorance and 
their desire to deceive. Nevertheless certain conclu- 
sions seem justified. Only with respect to age of 
walking is there little or no difference from the in- 
tellectual and worker families. Parental attitudes are 
determined by the exigencies of farm work and by 
their ignorance of the potentialities of their children; 
they more or less “let things go.”—S. S. Marzolf. 


10050. Silverman, William A., Fertig, J. W., & 
Berger, Agnes P. The influence of the thermal 
environment on the survival of newly born prema- 
ture infants. Pediatrics, 1958, 22, 876-886.—During 
the first 5 days of life infants placed in incubators 
with an air temperature of 31.7° C. (89° Е.) had a 
higher survival rate than controls placed in incuba- 
tors maintained at 28.9° C. (84° F.). A sequential 
matched-pairs plan was used to evaluate survival dif- 
ferences under the 2 conditions.—M. C. Templin. 


10051. Simpson, Richard L., & Simpson, Ida 
Harper. (Duke U.) The school, the peer group, 
and adolescent developmet. J. educ. Sociol., 1958, 
32, 37-41.—The author analyzes various interrela- 
tionships among school, peer group, and adolescent 
development as follows: status of the adolescent in 
the United States, the peer group and adolescent 50- 
cial needs, and the role of the school in adolescent 
development. They conclude that we need not, despite 
current clamor to tighten discipline and produce а 
generation of intellectuals, lose sight of the function 
which extracurricular programs may fulfill. —S. M. 
Amatora. 


10052. Sklansky, Morris. The management of 
puberty and sex in adolescence. In S. Liebman 
(Ed.), Emotional problems of childhood. (See 33: 
10495) Рр. 71-86.—Sexual development and the re- 
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lated characteristic psychic reactions and adjustments 
of adolescence are discussed. The relationships of 
many of the dynamics of adolescent sex problems to 
infantile and latency development are given. The 
roles of the parents and adults outside the family are 
discussed as to means of handling the situations as 
they arise —C. R. Wurtz, 


10053. Smolensky, Giuliana. Temor al fracaso 
en las relaciones objetales en un adolescente. 
[Fear of failure in an adolescent’s object relation- 
ship.] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 70— 
75.—M. Knobel. 


10054. Sonstegard, Manford A. (Iowa State 
Teachers Coll.) Interaction processes and the per- 
sonality growth of children. Group Psychother., 
1958, 11, 40-45.—“The child as a social being seeks 
relentlessly to belong." Because acceptance by peers 
often involves successful competition the social climate 
in the class room is neither optimum for personality 
growth nor helpful to those children who feel they 
have not achieved enough. The remedial possibilities 
of group psychotherapy techniques in a school setting 
are discussed, 3 examples are given.—J. Schopler. 

10055. Süllwold, Fritz. Empirische Untersuch- 
ungen über die Sorgen und Probleme von Jugend- 
lichen in Deutschlad und den USA. [Empirical 
investigations of youth-troubles and problems in Ger- 
many and the USA.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1959, 10, 49- 
66.—An adaptation of the SRA Youth Inventory for 
German adolescents revealed the general usefulness 
of the test but showed also some characteristic dif- 
CM of problems in both countries—W. J. Kop- 

18, 

10056. Thomas, André, & Autgaerden, S. Psy- 
cho-affectivité des premiers mois du nourrisson. 
[Development of affectivity during the early months 
of infancy.] Paris, France: Masson & Cie, 1959. 
251 p. Fr. 4400.—Comprehensive research study of 
relations between psychological, morphological, and 
neurological development in normal and abnormal in- 
fants during the first months of life. 29-item bibliog- 
Taphy.—S. A. Walters. 

10057. Tsumori, Makoto, & Inage, Noriko. 
(Ochanomizu 0.) Nyüji no seishin hattatsu ni 
Oyobosu ikuji taido no eikyo. [Maternal attitude 
and its relationship to infant development] Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol, 1958, 5, 208-218.—Interviews were 
Conducted with 120 mothers and their babies from 2 
to 12 months old. Their treatment of the child in 
Various situations was asked and observed during the 
pwc The child rearing attitude was divided into 
: levels according to strictness and frequency of con- 
‘act. Child's mental development was tested by 
Хаја Infant Development Test and а question- 
a It was concluded that infants tend to show 
s ter development under permissive mothers who 
д * in contact frequently with their infants. English 
ummary.—S, Ohwaki. 


Es Tutundzhian, О. М. Formirovanie uver- 
[Foot Уу svoikh silakh u shkol’nikov v sporte. 
5 Ormation of self-confidence in school children in 
orts] Уор, Psikhol, 1958, 4(4), 128-134—Bx- 
oe es are described and analyzed of successful appli- 
feline of methods contributing to the development of 
ex “confidence in school children in track and field 
ercises.—]I. D, London. 
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10059. Venger, A. A.  Razvitie ponimaniia 
prichinnosti u detei doshkol'nogo vozrasta. [De- 
velopment of understanding of causality in children 
of preschool age.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 87-99, 
— Preschool children can recognize the simplest causal 
relations between objects and discuss them logically. 
The level of causal understanding depends on the 
nature of the relations observed and on age-level. 
Learning plays a large role in the understanding of 
causality by preschool children, for along with acquir- 
ing particular information relative to a given problem, 
these children develop general methods of thinking 
which can afterwards be applied to the solution of 
similar problems.—I. D. London. 

10060. Vogl, Maria. Geschwátzigkeit und Wort- 
kargheit bei Kindern. [Talkativeness and reduced 
speech in children.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1958, 27, 
205-209.—The very young child's speech development 
may be seriously endangered if during the early years 
he is left largely alone or in the company of only 
preschool age children. The young child needs the 
mother or her substitute to encourage him to speak 
freely and needs her answers in order to enrich his 
experiences. When these conditions are lacking, the 
child will speak little and his mental and emotional 
development will suffer, In contrast, the older talka- 
tive child needs some silence for thinking through his 
experiences and for deepening them by struggling for 
more adequate verbal expression of them, He also 
needs a companion with whom he can share his world 
and who will recall him to reality.—D. Р. Mindlin. 

10061. Williams, Walter C. The PALS tests: A 
technique for children to evaluate both parents. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 487-495.—The Parental 
Authority-Love Statements ( PALS) is a unique inter- 
action of the personalities of father, mother, and child. 
The child is allowed to evaluate his parents as he sees 
and reacts to them. The child evaluates in 2 dimen- 
sions: high or low in authority, and high or low in 
love. These evaluations are made on a projective test 
and a rating scale. An exploratory study was made 
to test the PALS tests in distinguishing 2 popula- 
tions; boys with delinquent behavior referred by a 
legal or social agency and normal boys. The PALS 
tests discriminate between these 2 populations, 17 
references.—A. A. Kramish. 

10062. Worcester, D. A. The gifted and the 
social studies. Except. Child., 1958, 25, 5-6, 20.— 
Questions are raised concerning problems of identify- 
ing talent for social science in childhood and cultivat- 
ing such talent in educational programs. | Suggestions 
for ways of meeting the questions are included. —B. 
Camp. 

10063. Yoneyama, Hisae. (Nihon U.) Yoji no 
kogeki-teki kodo. [On the aggressive behaviors of 
children.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 200-207.— 
The pattern of aggressive behavior was observed in a 
kindergarten and 2 day nurseries. 85 children from 
2 to 7 years old were divided into aggressive and non- 
aggressive groups. Their physiological and psycho- 
logical conditions and environmental backgrounds 
were surveyed. The results showed that the most 
important factor for aggressive behavior is the atti- 
tude of family to child training. If it is extremely 
low, the socioeconomic condition tends to create ag- 
ressive behavior in children. English summary.— 


S. Ohwaki. 
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10064. Zazzo, René. Le probléme de l'imitation 
chez le nouveauné: A propos de "limitation" 
précocissime de la protrusion de la langue. [The 
problem of imitation in the newborn: A propos the 
precocious "imitation" of protrusion of the tongue.] 
Enfance, 1957, No. 2. 135-142.—The author ob- 
served one of his daughters "imitate" the protrusion 
of his tongue in an imitative way at the age of 25 
days, an observation which he asked colleagues to con- 
firm. Several collaborators made observations of 20 
infants and found that such behavior occurs on the 
average at the age of 15 days. Extracts from the 
journals kept on 5 infants are given. Possible ex- 
planations are considered and it is suggested that the 
infants visual perception of the movement induces 
movement since the visual perception is itself a move- 
ment.—S. S. Marzolf. 


(See also Abstracts 9473, 9488, 9507, 9527, 9554, 
9566, 9852, 9933, 9979, 10007, 10126, 10186, 10223, 
10253, 10254, 10376, 10486, 10843) 
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10065, Botwinick, J., Brinley, J. F., & Robbin, 
J. S. (National Inst. of Mental Health) Task al- 
ternation time in relation to problem difficulty and 
age. J. Geront., 1958, 13, 414-417.—An index of the 
relative time spent in alternating from one arithmetic 
operation to another was derived for each S in 2 age 
groups, 65-81 years and 18-32 years. Nonparametric 
statistics indicated that more time was spent in alter- 
nation by the older Ss. In addition, alternation time 
increased with difficulty of task—J. Botwinick. 


10066. Freeman, G. L. A high-level interest- 
values reference test for counselling pre-retirants. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 46, 121-139.—This is a follow-up 
of a study on a 3-test battery for use with pre-retirants 
(aged 45-65), which found validity for its forced 
choice interest items, but need for further research in 
personality and life values tests. The battery, termed 
IVP from the 3 areas, was improved chiefly by item 
analysis. Interests were found evaluable by a psychol- 
ogist in a stranger during a half-hour session, but the 
other 2 variables were more difficult. There is good 
reliability, and validity in the revision is better. The 
author feels he has demonstrated good guidance pos- 
sibilities for retirant activity interests, but as a screen- 
ing device for psychiatric counsel further development 
is needed.—R. W. Husband. 


10067. Friend, C. M., & Zubek, J. P. (Manitoba 
U.) The effects of age on critical thinking ability. 
J. Geront., 1958, 13, 407-413—“The Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal Test was administered to 
a group of 484 subjects ranging in age from 12 to 80 
years.” It was found that critical thinking scores 
improved "through to the mid-twenties, holds up to 
35 years and then declines progressively through to 
the seventies.”—J. Botwinick, 


10068. Garner, H. H., Simon, A. J., & Handel- 
man, M. S. Management of chronic dependency 
in out-patient clinics by a comprehensive medical- 
psychiatry service. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1958, 6, 
623-631.—The introduction of a medical-psychiatry 
service helped reduce the number of clinic visits by 
one-third in a primarily geriatric population who had 
been attending one or more of 5 separate medical 
clinics. The clinic was favorably received by other 
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clinic services and by the patients so that it is now an 
established service. Patients who responded to the 
service were those whose dependencies seemed to be 
situational or current adaptations to a social role of 
illness. Nonresponsive patients showed a long stand- 
ing acceptance of dependency.—L. Diller. 


10069. Havighurst, Robert J. The social com- 
petence of middle-aged people. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1957, 56, 297-375.—This is a study of the 
competence of adults 40-70 years of age in “filling the 
common social roles of adult life successfully.” The 
research procedure was a combination of interviews 
and evaluations by rating scales. The author con- 
cludes that over this age span people's social com- 
petence remains on a plateau and “slopes very slightly 
downward toward the later years of life.” Some 
social class differences were found by an analysis of 
variance. Some 34 definable patterns or profiles of 
role performance were identified. Interview questions 
and rating scales are appended.—G. С. Thompson. 


10070. Klopfer, Walter G. Psychologic stresses 
of old age. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 529-531.— The im- 
portance of considering the aged person's psychologic 
reaction to the narcissistic trauma of aging is dis- 
cussed. Studies of the subject are reviewed. It is 
suggested that ego-supportive measures might well be 
part of any comprehensive program of acre for the 
aged.—D. T. Herman. 


10071. Lakin, Martin, & Dray, Melvin. (North- 
western U. Medical School) Psychological aspects 
of activity for the aged. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1958, 12(4, Part I) 172-175, 187-188.—In order to 
provide a suitable program of recreational-vocational 
activity for patients resident in a home for the aged, 
use has been made of the sheltered workshop approach 
which has been "geared to the limitations of the aged." 
Case illustrations give evidence of the effectiveness of 
the program and reveal some of the problems en- 
countered.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


10072. McAdam, W. L., & Robinson, R. A. 
(Crichton Royal, Dumfries, Scotland) Psychiatric 
and electro-encephalographic studies in socially 
adjusted old people. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 840- 
843.—Among 55 volunteers from an old peoples club 
there were 37 with no evidence of intellectual impair- 
ment, 15 with very minor impairment, 34 with normal 
EEGs, and 15 with abnormal EEGs.—W. L. Wilkins. 


10073. Mangan, G. L., & Clark, J. W. (Queens 
U. Ontario) Rigidity factors in the testing of 
middle-aged subjects. J. Geront., 1958, 13, 422-425. 
—A battery of 11 tests was given to 50 Ss aged 40-55 
years. The battery comprised 7 rigidity tests and 4 
PMA and Cattell reasoning tests. 4 centroid factors 
were extracted; a "reasoning" factor, a "general atti- 
tude factor,” and 2 minor “rigidity factors."—J- 
Botwinick. 

10074. Pauker, J. D., Kheim, T., Mensh, I, & 
Kountz, W. B. (Washington U. School of Med- 
icine, St. Louis) Sex hormone replacement in the 
aged: I. Psychological and medical evaluation 0 
administration of androgen-estrogen and of an- 
drogen-estrogen combined with reserpine. , 
Geront., 1958, 13, 389-397.—105 nonpsychiatric m- 
patients, mean age about 72 or 73 were divided into 
groups, “equated on the basis of psychological test 
results and relevant social and medical data.” The 
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groups were assigned at random to treatment of either 
androgen-estrogen, androgen-estrogen combined with 
reserpine, Or placebo. Monthly medical evaluation 
indicated beneficial results with androgen-estrogen up 
to 3 months with a subsequent reduction of its effect. 
Psychological examination 5 months after treatment 
indicated no significant difference among groups.— 
J, Botwinick. 


10075. Pierson, W. R., & Montoye, H. J. (Mich- 
igan State U.) Movement time, reaction time, and 
age. J. Geront., 1958, 13, 418-421.—Movement and 
reaction times in 400 male Ss aged 8-83 years were 
measured with the following results. Movement and 
reaction times decreased with age until the later teens 
or early twenties and then increased. Indices of cor- 
relation were .77 between age and reaction time, and 
‚50 between age and movement time. Consistency of 
response was greatest at approximately 30 years and 
interindividual differences were marked beyond age 
60.—J. Botwinick. 

10076. Smith, Madorah E. The application of 
some measures of language behavior and tension 
to the letters written by a woman at each decade 
of her life from 49 to 89 years of age. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 57, 289-295.—Using the Discomfort Re- 
lief Quotient (DRQ), number of different words 
(DW), and the Adjective-Verb Quotient (AVQ), it 
was found that DW, AVQ, and the use of the future 
tense held up well with advancing age. The DQR, a 
measure of increasing tension, indicated increasing 
tension with age.—C. K. Bishop. 


10077. Van Zooneveld, R. J. An orientation 
study of the memory of old people. Geriatrics, 
1958, 13, 532-534.—As part of a sociomedical survey 
of 3000 aged persons in Groningen, Netherlands, tests 
of memory were given. A group of 70 advanced 
medical students collected data from Ss in their homes. 
Tests were of orientation, alphabet and number prob- 
lems, and auditory and visual memory. Ss were 
categorized by sex, age groupings, and economic 
status. Youngest age grouping were better than 
oldest, males better than females, those in some oc- 
cupation better than those not active.—D. T. Herman. 


(See also Abstracts 9998, 10103) 
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10078. Baker, R. C., Siegel, А.І, & Benson, S.D. 
(Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.) Train- 
ing requirements for Civil Defense administrators 
а leaders: The operations course. Wayne, Pa.: 

Dplied Psychological Services, 1959. xiii, 136 p— 
vestigations into the types of tasks performed by 

ivil Defense administrators revealed that most of the 
State and local governmentally affiliated administrators 
21291 the material covered in the national training 
Ee Administrators with more responsible posi- 
B. мете found to employ “attitudinal” jobs, “knowl- 
fr Бе” jobs, and “skill” jobs in this respective order of 

*quency. (See 33: 10112) —P. Federman. 


end 9. Barber, Bernard. Areas for research in 
ial stratification. Social. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 396- 
togeth important areas for research are suggested 
b ler with remarks and criticisms on current con- 

lutions to this field. The author urges more ex- 
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tensive use of multivariate analysis and comparative 
studies.—2M. Muth. 

10080. Buckley, Walter. (System Development 
Corp.) Social stratification and the functional 
theory of social differentiation. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1958, 23, 369-375.—A critical analysis of the Davis- 
Moore theory of social stratification.—G. H. Frank, 

10081. Burdick, Harry A., & Burnes, Alan J. A 
test of "strain toward symmetry" theories. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 367-370.—‘2 studies 
have been reported which offer some support to the 
‘strain toward symmetry’ hypothesis. GSR deflec- 
tions were found to be associated with disagreement 
with a positively valent experimenter, 2 topics were 
used as matters for disagreement, but we were unable 
to discover significant differences in the deflections 
associated with the topics used.” —A. S. Tamkin, 

10082. Burns, Tom. The forms of conduct. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 64, 137-151.—A preliminary 
statement of a set of categories intended for the 
sociological analysis of conduct in diachronic terms. 
Conduct is held to be a continuous activity broken 
down perceptually into acts. Social acts are analyz- 
able according to the situation to which they refer and 
the way in which actors attempt to exert control over 
others. 4 forms of social acts are distinguished, dif- 
fering according to their degree of obliquity from 
direct control. Acts are also distinguished according 
to their level of organization, ranging from spon- 
taneous to sophisticated. Sophisticated acts involve 
instrumental use of routine action, Social change 
occurs when routine substitutes fail in their purpose 
of control.—R. M. Frumkin. 

10083. Clinard, Marshall B. Areas for research 
in deviant behavior. Social. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 415- 
419.—The research areas presented here make use of 
certain important sociological and social-psycholog- 
ical concepts in the study of deviant behavior. 4 re- 
search areas are suggested: the relation of class struc- 
ture to deviant behavior, the analysis of extra-family 
roles, the wider use of self concept, cross-cultural re- 
search.—M. Muth. 

10084. Crandall, V. J., & Preston, A. (Antioch 
Coll) An assessment of personal-social adjust- 
ments of group of middle-class mothers. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1956, 89, 239-249.—Exploratory study of 
means for description and measurement of certain 
indices of personal-social adjustments of normal, 
white, middle-class mothers, (N-74), who volunteered | 
in an attempt to trace effect of maternal behavior on 
social development of the children. A rating method 
is described; based on home visit observations, it 
considered interactions of these women with husband, 
children, immediate friends, and general behavior in 
community affairs. Statistical analysis of results in- 
dicates “moderate interrater agreement and high inter- 
rater reliability.” Adjustment levels of these mothers 
were relatively stable over span of one year. Ratings 
tended to indicate mothers of higher socioeconomic 
status as better adjusted than those from lower status. 
—M. Phillips. 

10085. Danzig, Elliott R., Thayer, Paul W., & 
Galanter, Lila R. (Inst. for Research in Human 
Relations, Philadelphia, apa ‘ e UA on 2 
threatening rumor on a disaster-stricken r 
nity. NAS-NRC Publ. Disaster Stud., 1958, No. 10. 
xi, 116 p.—Interviews with key officials and residents 
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of Port Jervis, New York during the week following 
the overwhelming floods of August, 1955 indicated 
that a false report of a dam-break had caused about a 
quarter of the population to flee within an hour. The 
origins and dissemination of the threatening rumor 
were explored, as well as the relationship of geo- 
graphic and psychological factors to flight behavior. 
A game theoretic model based on the data from this 
study was developed as a hypothesis for future inves- 
tigation. Hypotheses concerning communications and 
behavior in disaster need to be tested under diverse 
stress situations so as to eventually yield generalized 
principles and thus permit more effective warning, 
prediction, and control. 21 references—R. Lawner. 

10086. Deutsch, Morton. Etude sur quelques 
facteurs qui déterminent les motifs d’appartenance 
et d’ accomplissement dans un groupe. [Study of 
some factors which determine membership motivation 
and achievement motivation in a group.] Bull. Cent. 
Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1958, 7, 85-95.— "Several 
different measures which related to strength of mem- 
bership motivation were obtained : the member's desire 
to leave or to continue with the group, his team spirit 
and his feeling of obligation as he worked, his evalua- 
tion of the helpfulness of the group and of the per- 
formance of the group. The data strongly support 
the hypotheses concerning the effects of success or 
failure and of perceived attitudes of other group mem- 
bers upon membership motivation . . . results sug- 
gested the possibility that the ratings were measuring 
achievement value or the perceived group standard for 
achievement rather than achievement motive.”—V, 
Sanua. 

10087. Dodson, Dan. W. (New York U.) Re- 
assessing values in the present age. J. educ. Sociol., 

1958, 32, 49-61.—The author first presents a reassess- 
ment of values under 3 topics: the trend away from 
human values, the trend toward conformity, and the 
valuing of things rather than ideas. Following this 
is a discussion of the valuing processes in an age of 
crisis, He concludes by urging educators to return 
to the quest for truth.—S. M. Amatora. 

10088. Fabregat Cuneo, Roberto. El proceso del 
cinema en el mundo y en le cultura y la deforma- 
ción de los temas culturales al traves del cine. 
[The cinema in the world and the deformation of cul- 
tural themes through the сіпета.] Rev. Mex. Sociol., 
1957, 19, 387-404.—Analysis of the deformation that 
cultural themes undergo when presented through 
films, and interpretation of the relation between such 
deformations and the public's interests. Data on the 
diffusion of the cinema in the world and on its his- 
torical development are given.—L. V isentini-Steinzor. 

10089. Faris, Robert E. Research areas in social 
disorganization. Sociol, soc. Res., 1958, 42, 420-423. 
— Тһе purpose of this discussion is to direct attention 
to some processes of disorganization less frequently 
recognized and to stimulate research efforts in the 
unfamiliar areas. Suggested areas include: economic 
disorganization, disorganization of military units, dis- 
organization in nations.—M. Muth. 

10090. Flament, C. Performance & réseaux de 
communication. [Performance and communication 
networks.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1958, 
7, 97-106.—"The topology of the relationships be- 

tween the schedule and the network makes it possible 
to define a relationship of adequacy or inadequacy of 
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the network to the schedule. . . . When a task allows 
for various schedules, the group tends to choose the 
schedule which most adequately fits the network. |, , 
The knowledge of the relationships between the sched- 
ule and the network improves the performance index, 
The improvement of the performance index with prac- 
tice can be explained in part by a better knowledge of 
the relationship between the schedule and the net- 
work."—7F. Sanua. 

10091. Foa, Uriel G. Contribution à l'intégra- 
tion des concepts de la recherche sur la personalité 
et les groupes restreints. [Contribution to the inte- 
gration of research concepts in personality and small 
groups.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1958, 
7, 115-123.—"'The Foreman-Worker Test has been 
described in this paper. An attempt has been made to 
show that the theory underlying the design of the test 
may contribute to the solution of certain basic prob- 
lems such as integration of personality and small 
group research and the integration of sociometric and 
interaction research. . . . The results of the adminis- 
tration of the test to 491 factory workers and their 51 
foremen, show that the test scores are related among 
themselves in a manner that follows closely their con- 
ceptual structure.” —V. Sanua. 

10092. Gisvold, Darrell. A validity study of the 
autonomy and deference subscales of the EPPS. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 445-447.—The correla- 
tion between conformity and autonomy scores was 
found to be significant, showing that the autonomy 
subscale is valid with respect to the criterion of con- 
formity behavior. Correlation between conformity 
and deference scores was not significant. Therefore, 
the deference subscale does not predict an individual’s 
conformity behavior. The results indicate that a 
person having a need for deference does not neces- 
sarily exhibit need to conform to group situations.— 
A. A. Kramish. 

10093. Grace, Harry A., & Tandy, Margaret Jane. 
(Grinnell Coll. Delegate communication as an 
index of group tension. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 
93-97.—Content analysis of speeches by Soviet del- 
egates to the United Nations according to Bugental's 
and Bales’ categories suggest that “the more recently 
a group has entered an organization, the more fre- 
quent will be self-reference and/or statements of 
orientation by that group's delegates, frequent state- 
ments about other groups (infrequent self-references) 
suggest greater tension within or upon the group, an 
frequent statements of antagonism and/or opinion 
suggest greater tension within or upon the group."— 
J. C. Franklin. 

10094. Grime, G. (Road Research Laboratory, 
Middlesex, England) Research on human factors 
in road transport. Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 151-162.— 
Some data regarding causes of road accidents and 
fatalities are included. Specific problems in the fol- 
lowing areas of research are discussed: perception, 
communication, vehicle control, comfort, protection 0 
occupants, and driver characteristics.—B. T. Jensen. 

10095. Haas, Adolf, & Kuras, Edmund J. (Ypsi- 
lanti State Hosp., Mich.) Some antecedent factors 
in army prisoners. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 
143-145.—A study of certain items in the home and 
other background factors of offenders before the 
United States Army Provost Marshal Rehabilitation 
Center "showed a certain concentration of negative 
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antecedent developmental factors in the background of 
these men.” While not decisive enough for firm con- 
clusions they are nevertheless indicative of an open 
field for further sociopsychological research into prob- 
lems related to the problems of the armed services 
abroad in peacetime.—N. Н. Pronko. 

10096. Hare, A. Paul. Areas for research in 
small groups. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 430-435.— 
5 problem areas are suggested as particularly promis- 
ing for future research. The writer urges that re- 
search should be advanced from speculation to em- 
pirically based description and from this point to 
compare these studies of different conditions.—M. 
Muth. 

10097. Lawson, Edwin D., & Stagner, Ross. 
(State U. New York Coll. for Teachers, Albany) 
Group pressure, attitude change, and autonomic 
involvement. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 299-312.— 
“The hypotheses that attitude change occurring during 
group discussion is accompanied by anxiety" and 
"that the amount of attitude change would be pro- 
portionate to the anxiety aroused” were tested. Ex- 
perimental results show that the "instructed majority 
technique is an effective way of bringing about a shift 
in social attitude. The nationalist group shifted more 
than did the internationalist group, but most people 
in both groups did change as predicted.” However, 
the second hypothesis was not uniformly supported by 
the results. 17 references.—J. С. Franklin. 

10098. Lorge, Irving; Fox, David; Davitz, Joel, 
& Brenner, Marlin. A survey of studies contrast- 
ing the quality of group performance and individ- 
ual performance, 1920-1957. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 
55, 337-372.—Research contrasting the quality of 
group performance with individual performance in 
each of the following general topic areas has been 
examined in this paper: judgment, learning, social 
facilitation, problem solving, memory, size of group, 
problem solving in more realistic situations, and pro- 
ductivity. Recent theoretical and methodological con- 
Siderations as well as discussions of group types are 
included. Research weaknesses and theoretical prob- 
lems are discussed. 74 references.—W. J. Meyer. 

10099, Ludlum, Thomas S. Effects of certain 
techniques of credibility upon audience attitude. 
Speech Monogr., 1958, 25, 278-284.—The effects of 
certain techniques for increasing the credibility of an 
argumentative, political speech to an audience were 
evaluated. “The results of this study again demon- 
peated that a significant change in attitudes can be 
tought about by exposing subjects to a brief oral 
argument. However, the value of formal political 
peaking in winning converts to the speaker's party 
om the opposing party may be overemphasized. . . . 
he political speaker is not likely to cause those au- 
itors who consider themselves to be affiliated with the 
sposing party to shift their attitudes to a position 
А ore favorable to his party by the presentation of опе 
Peech. . . . Furthermore, the political adage that the 
Party in-office should ‘point with pride’ while the 
Party out-of-office ‘views with alarm’ may not be valid 
advice” —D, Lebo, 

„0100. McGinnis, Robert. (U. Wisconsin) Ran- 

mization and inference in sociological research. 
ae sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 408-414.—This paper 
Pro ins an analysis: of and arguments against the 

Position that tests of significance are inapplicable 
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in extra-laboratory research because of the supposed 
inability to satisfy the a priori assumptions and re- 
quirements of the usual statistical tools in social re- 
search, i.e, with people. Specifically, the problems of 
randomization and the drawing of inferences are dealt 
with intensively and extensively, both in terms of 
methodology and meaning.—G. H. Frank, 

.10101. Meier, Richard L. Concerning equilib- 
rium in human population. Soc. Probl., 1958, 6, 
163-175.—"The most feasible procedure for halting 
population growth and thereafter maintaining equilib- 
rium would increase the social position of the infertile 
segment of the population. Within this infertile seg- 
ment the major task is to develop social roles for 
women which are preferred to home-making and child- 
bearing." 20 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


10102. Nakamura, Charles Y. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Conformity and problem solving. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1958, 56, 315-320,—Tests of 
problem solving, conformity, and intelligence were 
given to 77 women and 64 men introductory psychol- 
ogy students to investigate the possibility that con- 
formity, a nonintellectual variable, contributes to the 
variability in achievement in problem solving. The 
results show a negative correlation between tendency 
to conform and achievement in problem solving when 
the influence of intelligence is statistically removed. 
17 references.—H. D. Arbitman. 


10103. Neugarten, Bernice L., & Gutmann, David 
L. (U. Chicago) Age-sex roles and personality 
in middle age: A thematic apperception study. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1958, 72(17, Whole No. 470), 33 p. 
—A group of 131 male and female Ss varying in age 
from 40 to 70 years and representing 2 distinct social- 
status levels (middle class and working class) were 
exposed to a specially designed picture in an effort 
to procure their thematic apperception responses to a 
family constellation in which young adults and more 
chronologically mature adults are depicted. The re- 
sults indicate that “The role-images of all four figures 
(young male and female, older male and female) 
varied consistently with age and sex of respondent, 
but not with social class."—M. A, Seidenfeld. 


10104. Ohlin, Lloyd E. Conformity in American 
society today. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 58-66,—There is 
a conflict between the rapid changes of our society 
and the stagnation forced upon their members by large 
professional societies. Large organizations perforce 
instill conformity among their members; yet our 
changing society requires that our people be flexible 
and adaptable.—G. Elias. 

10105. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) Two ap- 
proaches to human relations. Amer. J. Psychother. 
1958, 12, 691-708.— The difference between a "manip- 
ulating” approach in human relations and an “under- 
standing” approach is pointed out and illustrated by 
examples from the fields of government, | industry, 
administration, advertising and public relations, clin- 
ical psychology, and psychotherapy. 43-item bibilog- 
raphy.—L. N. Solomon. 

10106. Pennington, D. F., Jr., Haravey, Francois, 
& Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U.) Some 
effects of decision and discussion on coalescence, 
change, and effectiveness. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 404_408.—Differential effects of group decision, 
group discussion, and their interaction were examin 
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using discussion-no decision, decision-no discussion, 
discussion-decision and no. discussion-no decision 
treatments. 20 groups of 5 Ss per group were divided 
randomly into the 4 treatment categories. “The re- 
sults . . . coalescence was increased by group discus- 
sion, group decision and most of all by the combina- 
tion of both treatments." Greatest opinion change 
also occurred when both discussion and decision were 
permitted. The findings are consistent with the as- 
sumption that changes and effectiveness in groups 
primarily result from interaction among members, 15 
references.—M. York. 

10107. Raven, Bertram H., & French, John R. P., 
Jr. Group support, legitimate power, and social 
influence. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 400-409.—"'It was hypo- 
thesized that in an interdependent situation, an elec- 
tion process would serve to grant to an individual a 
legitimate right to a supervisory position. This would 
result in the supervisor's having greater power to 
influence his fellow workers, A supervisor who did 
not have legitimate power would also be less accepted 
personally, Two work situations were created, both 
interdependent and identical with the exception that 
in one case the supervisor was elected, and in the 
other the supervisor assumed his position without 
benefit of election. The hypotheses were substantially 
supported." —A. Rosen. 

10108. Rose, Arnold M. Mental health attitudes 
of youth as influenced by a comic strip. Journalism 
Quart., 1958, 35, 333-342. —Questionnaires concerning 
mental disease concepts were administered to 1190 
15-year-old high school students, some of whom were 
regular readers of the "Rex Morgan, M.D." comic 
strip. The purpose of the questionnaires was to meas- 
ure the effect of mental health propaganda in comic 
strip form. Questionnaires were given before and 
after the propaganda messages were shown in the 
strip. 100 sets of questionnaires were selected ran- 
domiy for analysis, The results indicate: (a) “Mental 
health material does not so provoke anxieties as to 
reduce readership of that material”; (b) the strip 
. . . “seems to have influenced a small but significant 
number of readers to have more ‘favorable’ attitudes 
toward mental health problems."—JD. E. Meister. 

10109. Rose, Arnold M. Research areas in inter- 
national sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 446- 
450.—This field includes a number of sociological 
problems which have little in common in regard to 
theory, method, or focus of practical application ex- 
cept the requirement that research be carried out on 
an international basis. Suggested areas for research 
include the following : social effects of technical aides, 
resistances to change, new machines and economic 
organizations, passing of colonialism, national identi- 
fication and attitudes, international and national ten- 
sions.—M. Muth. 

10110. Saz, Carmen. Communicacién y des- 
trucción. [Communication and destruction.] Rev. 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 65-69—M. 
Knobel. 

10111. Schachter, Stanley. The psychology of 
affiliation: Experimental studies of the sources of 
gregariousness. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer. 
Press, 1959, 141 p. $3.75.—Attention is focused on 
association as a goal in itself. Numerous questions 
are raised, then followed by descriptions of studies by 
the author and by others. Among the findings are 
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“that affiliative tendencies increase with in 
anxiety and hunger, and that, for anxiety, о! 
position of birth is an effective discriminator o 
magnitude of the affiliative tendency." Ambi 
situations or feelings are felt to “lead to a desire 
with others as a means of socially evaluating 
determining the ‘appropriate’ and proper reactio 
60 references.—4. К. Howard. 

10112. Siegel, A. I., Baker, К. C., & Benson, S. 
(Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.) Tra 
ing requirements for Civil Defense administra: 
and leaders: The evacuation course. Wayne, Pa, 
Applied Psychological Services, 1959. xiv, 128 pe 
The purpose of this study was to determine and define. 
the tasks performed by Civil Defense administrators, 
the knowledge, attitudinal, and skill substrate of these _ 
tasks, and the effectiveness of the evacuation course. 
One of the many findings revealed that the content 
of the course is not utilized in the field by state and 
local Civil Defense administrators. (See 33: 10078 
—P. Federman. і 


10113. Singer, Margaret Thaler, & Schein, Ed 
H. Projective test responses of prisoners of 
following repatriation. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 375 
385.—The Rorschach, Wechsler Bellevue Scale I, and 
Sacks Sentence Completion tests were given to 94 sick 
and wounded and to 80 healthy prisoners from North 
Korean camps within 3 weeks following repatriation. - 
Most of the records of noncollaborators showed fea- 
tures of apathy, a capacity to remain uninvolved with | 
the surroundings. Collaborators and active resisters 
resembled each other in test results and Баскет 
factors.—C. T. Bever. 


10114. Stanley-Jones, D. Dynamics of groups - 
of normal people. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4 
140-146.—In a conference of members of the Progres- - 
sive League (London), an association of reasonabl 
normal individuals, the group dynamics of small um: 
structured subgroups were analyzed in terms of var- 
ious theories. An attempt was made by these normal 
individuals (all middle-aged) to communicate on an- 
emotional rather than an intellectual level. The author 
claims satisfactory results.—R. M. Frumkin. Ч 


10115. Toch, Hans Н. The perception of future 
events: Case studies in social prediction. Publ. 
opin. Quart., 1958, 22, 57-66.—Comparing the 194 
42 predictions of a group of 26 professional and pu 
people with the actual state of the world in 1952 1 
author considers the bases of successful prognostica 
tion. "Successful prediction [is] contingent on the 
reliability of significance assigned to the world and 
the ability to select from these significances thi 
relevant to what has not yet occurred. . . . Succ 
prediction also depends on an ability to antici 
novelty and not to assume permance or undisto! 
sequences," Accurate prognosticators were character 
ized by wide scope of experience, broadness of cul 
background, and tended to be cautious and avoid 
simplification, Predictions antedating and postda! 
Pearl Harbor are compared.—4. E. Wessman, — — 


10116. Turner, Ralph H. Needed research 
collective behavior. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42 
465.—The author suggests that research focus 
problems in the development of a compreh 
theory of collective behavior. «4 such problems 
suggested and briefly discussed.—M. Muth. 
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10117. Utterback, William E., & Fotheringham, 
Wallace C. Experimental studies of motivated 
group discussion. Speech Monogr., 1958, 25, 268- 
277.—5 experiments dealing with style of moderation, 
length of discussion, and size of group, were con- 
ducted with undergraduate students. The data sug- 
gested "that when the size of the group has passed a 
certain critical point, not here accurately determined, 
full moderation is increasingly superior to partial in 
facilitating group process. .. . It probably may be 
[also] assumed that when group size has passed a 
critical point, the value of further increase in size 
declines, but nothing in the data indicates what that 
point may be." As for length of discussion, 9 minutes 
may be inferior to either a somewhat shorter or a 
somewhat longer period of time for a discussion of 
hypothetical problems.—D. Lebo. 

10118. Warriner, Charles K, The nature and 
functions of official morality. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1958, 64, 165-168.—Residents of a small Kansas com- 
munity drink in private but support a “temperance” 
morality in public. This “official” public morality is 
first examined as a collective reality and is then used 
to develop a functional hypothesis which tests the 
relevance of this kind of phenomenon for the system 
in which it occurs.—R. M. Frumkin, 

10119. Weinberg, S. Kirson. (Roosevelt Coll.) 
Static and dynamic models in social disorganiza- 
tion theory. Soc. Probl, 1958, 5, 339-346.—A 
Critique of static and dynamic theories of social organ- 
ization, rejecting the former in favor of the latter. 34 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

10120. Wiener, Morton; Carpenter, Janeth T., 
& Carpenter, Bruce. (Central State Hosp., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) Some determinants of conformity be- 
havior. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 289-297.— This 
study was designed to investigate the effects of two 
stimulus variables (degree of ambiguity of the stim- 
ulus and amount of divergence from a given norm) 
Оп conformity behavior, and to determine whether 
Conformity is consistent from one situation to another. 
ү results showed a lack of evidence for relationship 
etween conformity and the two stimulus variables” 
used. 15 references.—J. C. Franklin. 

10121. Willhelm, Sidney, & Sjoberg, Gideon. 
Я е social characteristics of entertainers. Soc. 

Orces, 1958, 37, 71—76.—The entertainment field 
Ee an avenue of upward mobility for many dis- 
кавай groups in our society. This mobility may 
is Опе significant factor in maintaining the ideology 
Peace class system in America. Compared with 
à ideal norms of our society, entertainers appear to 
зае individuals. The entrance of persons of 
Н 5 Socioeconomic origins into the entertainment 
LY encourage the diffusion of some of their 

i $ into the larger society.—4. R. Howard. 

10122. Ziller, Robert C. (U. Delaware) Com- 
ee restraints, group flexibility, and group 
upp nce: J. appl. Psychol, 1958, 42, 346-352.— 

1$ study was designed to explore the relationship 
Er Selected group structure variables and the 
шан, ability to adjust to the requirements of а new 
Express (group flexibility) and the group members 
per confidence in the ability of the group to 
men in а a problem-solving situation.” About 1000 
Bence 6 aircrews did a group task (8-item intelli- 
exam), Leaders in flexible groups scored low 
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on the F scale and high on conformity. Greater con- 
fidence was expressed by members oÈ high attraction 
groups and groups whose leaders tended to conform 
to the group members’ opinions. “, . . groups with 
more open communication systems (group with fewer 
communication restraints) are more flexible and more 
confident.”—M. York. 

10123. Ziller, Robert C., & Exline, Ralph V. 
Some consequences of age heterogeneity in deci- 
sion-making groups. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 198-211. 
—72 Ss were formed into 24 three-person groups in 
a study “designed to explore some of the power cor- 
relates of a phenotypic status variable, age, in a 
decision-making situation; and some of the conse- 
quences of age hetrogeneity with regard to adult male 
and female decision-making groups in the American 
culture.” The hypothesized correspondence between 
an age hierarchy and a power and influence hierarchy 
was not supported, “However, interaction effects be- 
tween age distribution and the sex of the group were 
significant.” There appears to be “less role clarity 
(or more status in congruence) in the male homoge- 
neous-age groups and female heterogeneous-age groups 
than in their counterparts and [this] is associated 
with greater role conflict and lower group productiv- 
ity.” 21 references.—H. P. Shelley. 


(See also Abstracts 9275, 9401, 9932, 9964, 9992, 
10027, 11031) 
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10124. Albert, Robert S., & Meline, Harry G. 
The influence of social status on the uses of tel- 
evision. Publ. opin. Quart, 1958, 22, 145-151.— 
Questions regarding viewing habits, program prefer- 
ances, and the use of television as an instrument of 
reward and punishment were independently asked of 
pairs of parents and fifth grade children, 29 upper- 
middle class and 27 lower-middle class pairs. ere 
was considerable disagreement between parents and 
children in both groups concerning children's viewing 
the use of television for reward and punishment, and 
the role and effectiveness of parental suggestion in 
children's viewing habits. "Social status does not 
appear systematically related to over-all differences 
between upper-middle and lower-middle class children 
or between their parents."—4. E. Wessman. 

10125, Barton, Allen J. Asking the embarrass- 
ing question. Publ, opin. Quart., 1958, 22, 67-68.— 
Based on established social science survey interview- 
ing techniques some practical alternatives are offered 
for eliciting response to a delicate question: “Did you 
kill your wife?"—4A. Е, Wessman. 5 

10126. Belfort, A. D., Franklin, R. D., Maier, 
M. Н., & Remmers, Н. Н. Future parents views 
on child management. Purdue opin. Panel, et 
18, 1-8.—A report of a survey of the opinions of 3 
high school youths about how children should be 
reared by their parents. The questions are classified 
under the rubrics of: “Respect for parents, Discipline 
and manners, Protection and responsibility, Sex, Ag- 
gression, Knowledge of development. Like their 
elders, children disagree with each other and with the 
‘experts.’” These teenagers tend to believe: “1. Chil- 
dren should greatly love, respect, and admire their 
parents, 2. Physical aggression and the discussion 
or display of sexuality should be suppressed. 3. The 
students realize that children’s behavior is influenced 
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by parental example and attitude, yet in practice they 
would rely on strict discipline and material reward to 
control the child’s behavior, 4. Children may be al- 
lowed many small freedoms but should usually be 
protected and guided by the decisions of their par- 
rents."—H. B. English. 

10127. Belson, William A. Measuring the ef- 
fects of television: A description of method. Publ. 
opin, Quart., 1958, 22, 11-18.— Verifying prior predic- 
tions, a survey of 800 Greater London viewers and 
nonviewers found television viewing “has reduced the 
frequency of occurrence of acts of initiative and has 
eroded interests in terms both of identification and 
activity level. The extent of loss is, however, closely 
related to the length of set ownership. Though for 
the average interest the effect of television has been 
an erosive one, there are exceptions. Thus some in- 
dividual interests have undergone increase and there 
is a tendency for certain broad categories to be af- 
fected differently." Тһе paper’s main concern is 
methodological. "Techniques are discussed for the 
isolation of genuine effects from purely extraneous 
changes ("Stable Correlate Technique") and for ac- 
curate measurement of variables which are essentially 
multidimensional in character. The latter was at- 
tained by applying sampling principles to the selection 
of the contents for the measuring instruments.—4. E. 
Wessman. 

10128. Belson, William A. New developments 
in audience research. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 64, 
174-179.—2 methods of research are described: (a) 
planning studies—studies of the audience for whom a 
program is being planned; (b) measuring effects— 
studying what effect a program has on the audience. 
These audience studies are being carried out by the 
Audience Research Department of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation.—R. M. Frumkin. 

10129. Belson, William A. New developments 
in audience research methods. Aust. J. Psychol., 
1958, 10, 187-195.—The main operations of the Au- 
dience Research Department of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation are described —P. E. Lichtenstein. 

10130. Bilkey, Warren J. (U. Connecticut) Con- 
sistency test of psychic tension ratings involved 
in consumer purchasing behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 45, 81-91.—80 students rated and subsequently 
re-rated their "desires" and "resistances" for each of 
30 objects on a “thermometer” scale. A check test 
was also made to eliminate memory as a factor in 
reliability. Results showed very good consistency. 
"Average" individual and group reliabilities are given 
and "it appears that for a 150-person group there 
would be a 96 per cent probability of no discrepancy 
in the average of their self-estimates regarding any 
given item."—J. C. Franklin. 

10131. Davis, Junius А., & Warnath, Charles Е. 
(Emory U.) Reliability, validity, and stability of 
a sociometric rating scale. J. soc, Psychol, 1957, 
45, 111-121.— "Several applications of Cunningham's 
Classroom Social Distance Scale were examined for 
reliability over a relatively short period of time (two 
months), for agreement with another sociometric 
measure (a ‘guess who?’ test), and for stability over 

a three-year period. High short term T-RT reliabil- 
ity by trait was found for the measure reflecting 
degree of acceptance of an individual by the group, 
while lower reliability by trait was found for the 
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measure reflecting degree of acceptance of the group 
by an individual.” Also, “subjects performed less 
reliably when asked to guess how other individuals 
would rate them.” A “correlation of .56 was found 
between ratings of the degree of attractiveness as a 
friend of classmates made 3 years apart.” 17 refer- 
ences.—J. C. Franklin. 

10132. Hanson, Robert H., & Marks, Eli S. (Bu- 
reau of the Census) Influence of the interviewer 
on the accuracy of survey results. J. Amer. Statist. 
Ass., 1958, 53, 635-655.—'"This paper reports results 
of a large scale study of the effect of interviewers on 
survey results. Where significant effects of the inter- 
viewer upon the results are found, the important fac- 
tors appear to be (1) interviewer ‘resistance’ to a 
given question... ; (2) relatively high ambiguity 

. in the concept or wording of the inquiry; (3) the 
degree to which additional questioning (‘probing’) 
tends to alter initial respondent replies. The study 
also investigated the relationship of interviewer 
performance to interviewer characteristics."—C. V. 
Riche. 

10133. Jackson, Douglas N., Messick, Samuel J., 
& Solley, Charles M. A multidimensional scaling 
approach to the perception of personality. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 44, 311-318.— This experiment was de- 
signed to investigate the relevance and appropriate- 
ness of multidimensional scaling for studying the 
perception of personality. 20 Ss, all well acquainted 
with one another, were assigned the task of judging 
similarity in personality between all possible pairs of 
the Ss along a 9-point scale. These distance judg- 
ments were subjected to the analytic procedures of 
multidimensional scaling and resulted in a structure 
of points corresponding to people in an Educlidean 
space. 4 dimensions were extracted, 3 of which ac- 
counted for a major portion of the variance. These 3 
dimensions were identified tentatively as "theoretical- 
intellectual," "friendship," and age-status" by their 
partial correspondence with data from a personality 
inventory, friendship ratings, intelligence test scores, 
andage. 18 references.—R. W. Husband. 7 

10134. Katz, Leo; Tagiuri, Renato, & Wilson, 
Thurlow R. A note on estimating the statistical 
significance of mutuality. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 
58, 97-103.—In a sociometric test mutuality should 
not be interpreted without considering the arrays of 
both the given and the received choices. To interpret 
mutuality levels as indices of integration and cohesive- 
ness is incorrect. “In most cases these variables do 
not correspond conceptually to the operations by 
which mutuality is measured, nor are they conceive 
to be contingent upon the type of factors on which 
mutuality depends."—C. К. Bishop. 

10135. Keislar, Evan R, & Zeigler, James R. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) The use of mark- 
sense cards to obtain guess-who ratings and soci- 
ometric type data. Group Psychother., 1958, 11, 
110-113.—1f Ss’ sociometric choices could be obtained 
in coded form it would eliminate much of the clerical 
labor involved in scoring data collected from large 
groups. A description of such a technique is Pre 
sented as well as data pertaining to its reliability.— 
J. Schopler. + 

10136. Kephart, William M., & Bressler, Marvin: 
Increasing the response to mail questionnaires: A 
research study. Publ. opin. Quart., 1958, 22, 123- 
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132.—The investigation studied the effects of 10 dif- 
ferent postage stamp and money inducements, and 
preview and follow-up. letters, on the return of 75-item 
questionnaires regarding the nursing profession and 
relevant personal background information mailed to 
a sample of 1000 nurses. A follow-up letter was found 
just as effective as more expensive and complicated 
arrangements.—4. E. Wessman. 

10137. Modesto Paredes, Angel. (Inst. Ecuator- 
iano de Derecho Internacional) La interpretation 
sociologica de la historia. [Тһе sociological inter- 
pretation of history.] Rev, Mex. Sociol., 1957, 19, 
361-367.—A. presentation of how sociologists should 
look at history. The guiding principles should be that 
there is no substantial difference between historical 
and sociological “facts”; the difference is one of ap- 
proach. The sociological approach is based on stress- 
ing the role of social groups more than of single 
personalities; what is repeated more than what is 
peculiar to the events. Both approaches are distin- 
guished from a philosophical interpretation of history. 
—L, Visentini-Steingor. 

10138. Moser, C. A. (London School Economies, 
England) Survey methods in social investigation. 
New York: Macmillan, 1958. xiii, 352 p. $5.25.— 
This is essentially an introduction to the methodology 
of surveys in the social sciences. Major emphasis is 
placed upon the subject of sampling, including con- 
Sideration of the basic ideas of sampling, types of 
sample design, and a detailed illustration. 3 chapters 
are devoted to methods of collecting information 
(documents and observation, mail questionnaires, and 
interviewing) with additional discussion of question- 
naire construction and response errors. Other chap- 
ters include background material on the nature of 
Surveys and their evolution in Great Britain, and dis- 
cussion of the practical aspects of planning the survey, 
processing and interpreting data, and presentation of 
the findings. 296-item bibliography.—AR. R. Clampitt. 

10139, Rettig, Salomon; Jacobson, Frank N., & 
Pasamanick, Benjamin. A magnetic board rating 
technique. J. Psychol., 1958, 45, 201-206—To at- 
tempt to gain a large amount of public opinion in- 
formation in a short time, a 19 x 24 inch light steel 
board was devised containing 2 identical 0 to 100 
vertical scales, 0 representing no professional status 

of an occupation) to 100, as greatest amount of 
Status and prestige. Several uses were such as an 
individual's judgment as to status of various profes- 
Sions in the eyes of the public, position he feels his 
Own vocation occupies, relative importance of factors 
In one's work, and what one actually receives from his 
Work, This magnetic board procedure was found to 
€ reliable, in agreement with previously. used tech- 
Niques, simple, speedy, and appealing to Ss. It is a 
ittle more bulky than a questionnaire and is not self- 
Tecording.—R. W. Husband. 

10140. Sampson, Donald L., & Smith, Howard 

* (Bennington Coll.) A scale to measure world- 
minded attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 99-106. 
—Аз defined, “international-mindedness is interest in 
9r knowledge about international affairs, and world- 
wndedness is a frame of reference, or value orienta- 
ы” favoring a world-view of the problems of human- 
tY, with mankind, rather than the nationals of a 
Particular country, as the primary reference group.” 

€ construction and validation of a Worldmindedness 
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Scale containing 32 items that pertain to 8 dimensions 
of the world-minded frame of reference is described.— 
J. C. Franklin. 

10141. Stephan, Frederick F. Must a researcher 
tell the truth? Publ. opin. Quart., 1958, 22, 83-90,— 
This 1958 Presidential Address to the American Asso- 
ciation for Public Opinion Research calls for con- 
structive criticism of current opinion research and 
effective preparation to meet the increasingly exacting 
standards of the future, Problems of respondent co- 
operation and accuracy, interviewer competence, data. 
processing and analysis, and communication of find- 
ings are discussed. “, . . researchers must find ever 
better ways to do their work and better ways to test 
the validity of their results so they can communicate 
them with the assurance that they are actually passing 
on not a body of error, but a distillate of tested in- 
formation which others can trust because they under- 
stand it and know both its limitations and its useful- 
ness."—4. E. Wessman. 

10142. Stewart, Roger G. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Reported driving speeds and opinions 
on speed and traffic law enforcement. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 409—415.— Based on responses 
to 4 items in a Driving Inventory, 145 University of 
California at Los Angeles students were divided into 
2 groups, fast and slow drivers. Their responses to 25 
opinion items on traffic issues were then compared; 
indicating generally no significant difference between 
fast and slow drivers on the opinion issues.—J/. 
Coleman. 

10143. Stover, Robert E. The measurement of 
change in a unidimensional attitude by Guttman 
scale analysis techniques. Publ. opin. Quart., 1958, 
22, 116-122.—Ss were naval recruits, 420 in the pilot 
study, 850 in the main study, who were given a 13- 
item scale on attitudes toward chaplains before and 
after viewing a motion picture about chaplains. 2 
problems of attitude measurement were studied; de- 
velopment of a method whereby pretreatment and 
posttreatment responses might be combined to facil- 
itate the measurement of changes in unidimensional 
attitudes, accomplished by constructing a set of items 
which scaled in the same way before and after treat- 
ment; discovery of the effect of alternative item re- 
sponse forms upon scale results, in this case different 
scales were obtained when different response alterna- 
tives were used. “. . . that such large differences can 
be obtained for the same items by merely varying the 
response alternatives . . . points out the need for 
techniques such as intensity analysis if the object of 
a study is to find the proper marginal split for the 
population."—4. E. Wessman. 

10144. Teraoka, Takashi. (Hokkaido U.) Soku- 
tei shihy6 toshite no shakaisei hensachi no kento 
oyobi sono tekiyo ni yoru shiron. [An investiga- 
tion on the standard score of sociality as an index of 
social status and the application of it] Jap. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1958, 5, 226-233.— Standard score of social- 
ity (SSS) is defined as an index of the social status 
in a group determined by interpersonal relationshi to 
the group members. The method obtaining SS _is 
described by result of a rating scale on like and dislike 
of classmates. The SSS's of 209 high school children 
were related to their achievement score and intelli- 
gence level. The correlation was high with achieve- 
ment but low with intelligence, It was also found 
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that overachievers tend to have high and under- 
achievers low SSS's. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


10145. Trankell Arne. (U. Stockholm) Was 
Lars sexually assaulted? A study in the reliability 
of witnesses and of experts. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 385-395.—A 5-year-old boy reported 
that he had been sexually assaulted by a neighborhood 
window cleaner. 2 court-appointed “experts” using 
divergent methods of approach came up with divergent 
findings. Detailed interviews and the case history are 
presented in this article and lead to a resolution of the 
disagreement and a reconstruction of the incident with 
the conclusion that Lars was not sexually assaulted — 
H. D. Arbitman. 


10146. Udy, Stanley, Jr. (Yale U.) “Bureau- 
cratic" elements in organization: Some research 
findings. 
study of work and factor effecting it in nonindustrial 
societies.—G. Н. Frank. 

10147. Vaughn, Charles L. A scale for assessing 
socioeconomic status in survey research. Publ. 
opin. Quart., 1958, 22, 19-34.—The development of a 
scale originally designed for assessing the socioeco- 
nomic status of homes for large scale surveys in urban 
territory and rural villages is described. Subsequent 
data also indicates its appropriateness for farm homes. 
The scale value assigned to a home is based upon the 
answers of any member of that home to 5 basic ques- 
tions pertaining to telephone “ownership,” home 
ownership, automobile ownership, occupation of chief 
wage earner in home, and education of chief wage 
earner, The numerical value assigned to each answer 
was determined by scaling the respective answers 
against interviewers’ ratings of homes. ‘The total 
scale discriminated between homes and appeared to be 
reliable and valid. Scale variables correlated .60 with 
interviewer ratings. In several studies, close and 
consistent relationships were shown with other socio- 
economic variables. The scale is short and quickly 
measured and should be useful in comparing commu- 
nities and neighborhoods in terms of average socio- 
economic level and homogeneity.—4. E. Wessman. 

10148. Weiss, Walter. (Boston U.) The rela- 
tionship between judgments of a communicator's 
position and extent of opinion change. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1958, 56, 380-384.—3 groups of Ss, 
college students, were formed: 2 exposed to a com- 
munication on juvenile delinquency and a control 
group that was not. One group read an appeal for 
the adoption of a punitive policy toward delinquents; 
the other group read the same basic communication 
with the addition of a few introductory statements. 
Both groups then responded to a modification of Form 
A of the Wang-Thurstone scale of attitude toward the 
treatment of the criminal Judgment of the com- 
municator's position was not found to be related to 
own opinion on the treatment of delinquents.—H. D. 
Arbitman. 

10149. Wilkins, Walter L., Rigby, Marilyn K., & 
Ossorio, Elizabeth D. (St. Louis U.) "The ap- 
plication of sociometric technique to women re- 
cruits: II. Analysis of individual and group char- 
acteristics. St. Louis U. Dept. Psychol. tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 9. i, 22 p.—A sociometric questionnaire 
for marine women recruits elicited judgments on 
military performance and social compatibility. A 
success-failure criterion was established for 84 re- 
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cruits yielding these results: (a) the high criterion 
group named more of the same women for both per- 
formance and compartibility items, and (b) “The un- 
successful group showed themselves to be more hetero- 
geneous than the high group on some, but not all, of 
the measures from the negative half of the test." 23 
references.—M. York. 


10150. Zazzo, Bianka. Une enquéte sur le cin- 
éma et la lecture chez les adolescents. [An in- 
quiry on movies and reading among adolescents.] 
Enfance, 1957, Suppl., 389-411.—A questionnaire re- 
garding 20 films adapted from books was given to 
3927 youth, ages 14-18, from Paris and one provin- 
cial city. "They were asked to indicate whether they 
had seen the picture or read the book, whether read- 
ing the book led them to see the film or vice versa, 
which they preferred if they knew both, and how often 
they went to movies. Comparisons were made be- 
tween youth of wealthier families and those from 
families of factory workers or tradesmen. “We have 
established very clearly . . . that movies are for many 
youth an introduction to literary culture and especially 
in the families of the less favored.”—S. 5. Marzolf. 


(See also Abstracts 10192, 10943, 10985) 
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10151. Abbe, Magosier. [The temporal field in 
sociality.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 29, 85-94.—So- 
ciality is conceptualized in a topological system and 
defined in terms of islets of tabu. A region of n 
members contains 4% (n—1) (n —2) islets. Social 


tension is defined as “conflicting tabus of the same .: 


islets,’ communication as contact between extending 
"arms" of regions, and a social event as the over- 
lapping of arms of conflicting regions. Some con- 
sequences of overlapping are discussed, particularly 
in respect to the "temporal field" or relation between 
a power field and the interval between social events. 
English summary.—J. Lyons. 


10152. Adcock, Cyril J., & Ritchie, James E. 
(Victoria U.) Intercultural use of Rorschach. 
Amer, Anthrop., 1958, 60, 881-892.— The validity of 
orthodox Rorschach interpretations under conditions 
of cross-cultural research is put to the test in a study 
designed to compare Maori and white New Zealand 
personality. The authors conclude: “1. The meaning 
of the stimulus material used in the Rorschach test 
cannot be assumed to be cross-culturally equivalent. 
The cards become part of the subject’s culture as soon 
as he enters into the test situation and they then have 
his meaning, not that of the tester’s culture. 2. Ror- 
schach scoring symbols cease to convey the subjective 
meaning of the informant’s culture. . . . 3. The mean- 
ing of such symbols must therefore be re-established 
for each culture before valid interpretation can be 
made. 4. Factor analysis facilitates this re-interpre- 
tation. 5....the results of such factorial guidance 
may seriously limit the confidence which can be place 
in the results of cross-cultural Rorschach research.— 
M. Brender. 


10153. Adinarayan, S. P. (Madras Christian 
Coll.) A study of racial attitudes in India. J. mi 
Psychol., 1957, 45, 211-216.—5согев of Hindus апо 
Muslims on Veters Attitude Scale, Bogardus Socia 
Distance Test, and a general questionnaire show de 
relationship "between Liberal-Conservative attitude 
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and... color prejudice,” with more prejudice against 
foreigners among students than professionals. “Po- 
litical factors have intensified color prejudice in 
India.”—J. C. Franklin. 

10154. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois) Ego de- 
velopment among segregated Negro children. 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 362-369.—While fully 
cognizant of the unfavorable effects of their segre- 
gated environment upon Negro children, Ausubel 
points out that in the Harlem Negro community the 
negative influences of membership in a stigmatized 
racial group are in part compensated by ego-support- 
ing attitudes existent in the home. 31 references.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

10155. Bachrach, Peter. Attitude toward au- 
thority and party preference in Puerto Rico: Publ. 
opin. Quart., 1958, 22, 68-73.— Personal and paternal 
party preference were compared for a random sample 
of 602 Puerto Rican university students prior to the 
1956 gubernatorial elections in order to examine the 
commonly hypothesized Puerto Rican trait of per- 
sonalismo, 1.е., an abnormally strong propensity to 
depend upon personal authority and defer to it. Asa 
considerable number (40%) rejected their father’s 
party, “personalismo can hardly be said to be the 
dominant characteristic among Puerto Rican univer- 
sity students.” —A. E. Wessman. 

10156. Balandier, Georges. Développement éco- 
nomique rapide, désorganisation sociale et santé 
mentele. [Rapid economic development, social dis- 
organization and mental health.] Hyg. ment., 1958, 
47, 229-235.—Most of the traditional societies of 
Africa and Asia are undergoing a change of civiliza- 
tion, which is marked by the destructive effects of 
tapid economic changes with corresponding changes 
in way of life and value-systems. In these areas 
'detribalization" occurs, As a result, the individual 
finds himself in a "situation of hesitation" involving 
confusing norms and models of behavior, which has a 
disturbing effect on his personality. This is compli- 
cated by a tendency of the new cultural form to regard 
Certain practices and values of the old as abnormal, 
€8. ritual possession, which is highly regarded in 
Some native cultures. Rapid growth of urban centers 
Blves rise to sex and family problems which did not 
Es in the protective tribal structure—W. W. Meis- 

er. 

10157. Blanc, Amedee.  L'evolution intellec- 
tuelle, morale et sociale de la jeune fille Musul- 
mane d'Algerie. [The intellectual, normal, and so- 
Gal development of an Algerian Mussulman girl.] 
Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1958, 13, 306-323.—Мапу 
changes in the Algerian way of life are increasing 

€ freedom and altering the personality of the young 

Oslem girl. As an example, the influence of public 
School on dress, customs, religion, and intellectual 
ife is described for each of several typical but differ- 
ent girls. Comparison is made to earlier, less educated 
oe O. Peterson. 

158. Boggs, Stephen T. (National Inst. Men- 
tal Health, Washington, D.C.) (Guitare change and 
hie Personality of Ojibwa children. Amer. An- 
in cee 1958, 60, 47-58.—A report of a “field study 

two Ojibwa groups which had acculturated differ- 
ently” undertaken to explore the hypothesis that the 
Ботен and psychologically dependent modal per- 

Пау structure of the Ojibwa persists, despite re- 
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cent radical institutional changes, because of the 
"formative influence of parental care. . . . Personality 
formation is analyzed from narrative descriptions of 
interaction between parent and child.” The author 
concludes that "the persisting characteristics of 
Ojibwa personality do not appear to be maintained by 
the formative influence of parental care, insofar as 
this can be observed in the interaction within Ojibwa 
homes." Alternative explanations are considered.— 
M. Brender. 


10159. Bondy, Curt. Versagung und Aggression 
als kulturelles Problem. [Frustration and aggres- 
sion as a cultural problem.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 
249-255.—A. review of the American literature of 
frustration and aggression reveals that depth psy- 
chologists as well as experimental social psychologists 
have abandoned Freud's drive theory of aggression in 
favor of theories stressing learning and experience in 
the development of aggression. Consequently frus- 
tration tolerance should be incorporated into educa- 
tional plans. The recent history of Germany is taken 
as an example of the dangerous development frustra- 
tions can assume especially in times of depression.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 


10160. Bushnell, John. (Vassar Coll) La Vir- 
ge de Guadalupe as surrogate mother in San Juan 
Atzingo. Amer. Anthrop., 1958, 60, 261-265.—An 
examination of the role of the Virgin of Guadalupe as 
a supernatural mother-surrogate for the men of a 
Mexicon village, the women apparently being less 
involved emotionally with Her.—M. Brender. 

10161. Canchola, Antonio. Relaciones sociales 
y economicas de la ciudad y el campo en México. 
[Social and economical relations between country and 
town in Mexico.] Rev. Mex. Social, 1957, 19, 15- 
23.—General considerations about the differences be- 
tween the way of life in the country and in the town 
in Mexico are followed by particular data about the 
means of communication and transportation, rural 
unemployment, and demographic movement in the 
towns. Possible solutions are outlined.—L. Visentini- 
Steinzor. 


10162. Cavan, Ruth Shonle, & Zemans, Eugene 
S. Marital relationships of prisoners in twenty- 
eight countries. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1958, 49, 
133-139.—The results of a survey by questionnaire 
are presented. The “general impression . . . is that 
many countries hold a more humanitarian attitude ~ 
toward prisoners than do many groups in the United 
States . . . the trend is toward an expansion of total 
family contacts" arranged by law for the rehabilita- 
tion of the convict. —L. A. Pennington. 


10163. Count, Earl W. (Hamilton Coll) The 
biological basis of human sociality. Amer. An- 
throp., 1958, 60, 1049-1085.—"A theoretical syn- 
thesis, drawing data from many different fields . . . 
zoology, ethnology, psychology, psychoanalysis, neu- 
rology, sociology, anthropology" in an attempt to 
place “man in a biological context" by examining 
“the biological basis of. human sociality.”—M. 
Brender. 

10164. Danziger, Kurt. Value differences among 
South African students. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 57, 339-346.—“Groups of white and nonwhite 
South African students were required to choose fea- 
tures that they considered to be characteristic of 
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‘White Civilization’ in South Africa. Great differ- 
ences in their definition of the social situation in the 
country were indicated by the fact that the nonwhite 
students attributed mainly negative features to the 
stimulus term while the white students responded to 
it much more favorably. . . . This difference in atti- 
tude to the dominant pattern of social relationships in 
the country appeared to be linked to a difference of 
personal values.”—A. S. Tamkin. 

10165. Davis, Morris. French electoral sociol- 
ogy. Publ. opin. Quart., 1958, 22, 35-55.—Con- 
trasted with election studies in the United States 
which have utilized panel studies, and those of Great 
Britain which have produced a uniform series of his- 
torical studies of general elections; academic interest 
in France has centered about the discipline of “elec- 
toral sociology” or “electoral geography.” The major 
studies, particularly their methodology and assump- 
tions, are reviewed and criticized in detail. “Where 
the work has borne its most successful fruits that often 
seems as much in spite of as because of the methods 
employed.” Without interviewing, interpretation is 
limited to inferences from gross data; simultaneous 
breakdowns with several variables cannot be per- 
formed; and at best there are correlations of mass 
data from which both behavior and the reasons for 
that behavior are inferred. 24 references.—4. Е. 
Wessman. 

10166. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) An intro- 
duction to the psychology of acculturation. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 45, 143-160.—A pilot study conducted 
in 3 African societies (the Ganda in Uganda, the Luo 
in Kenya, and the Zulus in South Africa) is “sum- 
marized in order to demonstrate some of the fruitful 
hypotheses which can be formulated and some of the 
difficulties which are encountered when an effort is 
made to determine whether there are very general 
psychological predispositions associated with con- 
tact” with modern civilization. Of the 2 contact 
variables used, education was more discriminating 
than leadership. 26 references.—J. C. Franklin. 

10167. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) On the 
nature of uncivilized and civilized people. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1958, 126, 513-522.—An illustrative analy- 
sis is offered of the argument that civilized man can 
be understod only by discovering the nature of non- 
literate peoples, non-literate peoples who are in the 
process of being civilized, and civilized peoples them- 
selves because these 3 sets of generalizations are re- 
lated to one another and they interact. Other con- 
trasting groups which can furnish insights about the 
traits of civilized man are animals, children, literate 
people in an earlier historical period, and abnormal 
people. 44 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

10168. Frazier, E. Franklin. Areas of research 
in race relations. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 424— 
429.—This problem is considered under 3 headings: 
race sentiment and race consciousness, influence of 
institutions on racial attitudes and race relations, the 
role of racial sentiment and race consciousness in per- 
sonality formation.—M. Muth. 

10169. Gladwin, Thomas. (National Inst. of Men- 
tal Health, Washington, D. C.) Canoe travel in the 
Truk area: Technology and its psychological cor- 
relates. Amer. Anthrop., 1958, 60, 893-899.—Dis- 
cusses, among other factors, the type of personality 
structure required for successful adjustment to the 
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rigors of prolonged solitary sea travel by canoe. A 
comparison is made between the Trukese and the 
Western personality—M. Brender. 


10170. Herskovits, Melville J. (Northwestern 
U.) Some further comments on cultural rela- 
tivism. Amer. Anthrop., 1958, 60, 266-273.—A theo- 
retical examination of some of the implications of cul- 
tural relativism with respect to certain philosophical 
considerations.—M. Brender. 


10171. Jenkins, Wesley W. An experimental 
study of the relationship of legitimate and illegi- 
timate birth status to school and personal adjust- 
ment of Negro children. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 64, 
169-173.—This study attempts to determine whether 
legitimate and illegitimate Negro children of similar 
economic status differed significantly in adjustment. 


*The findings indicate that relative to a series of ad- 


justment criteria legitimate children rated higher in 
every area except one.—R. M. Frumkin. 


10172. Kassof, Allen. (Smith Coll.) The preju- 
diced personality: A cross-cultural test. Soc. 
Probl., 1958, 6, 59-67—A cross-cultural test of the 
concept of the prejudiced personality using former 
citizens of the Soviety Ukraine as the sample. The 
results of this study support the contention that the 
prejudiced personality syndrome as developed by G. 
Allport, Adorno, and others is not restricted to 
American society. It has a counterpart in at least 
one other society. Further tests of the concept are 
needed in other societies. —R. M. Frumkin, 

10173. Kaye, V. J. Immigrant psychology. Rev. 
U. Ottawa, 1958, 28, 199-212.—The psychological re- 
action to change of social environment involved in 
immigration can be broken up into a preparatory 
stage, in which the decision is made, the actual migra- 
tory process, and gradual absorption of the immigrant 
into the new society. The immigrant can gain ac- 
ceptance only when he adjusts to the values of the 
new order. The problem is complicated by misin- 
formation and prejudice. Upon arrival the immigrant 
experiences an initial period of relief and lessened 
tension, which is followed by a period of depression, 
nostalgia, and increased tension in the face of difficul- 
ties, called the period of psychological arrival. Some 
applications are made to immigration in Canada.— 
W.W. Meissner. 


10174. Kelman, Harold. Communing and relat- 
ing: II. The mind structure of East and West. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1958, 18, 158-170.—The guid- 
ing principle in the mind structure of the East 15 
juxtaposition and identity and in the west is unity ап 
variety. "By mind structure is meant an inherent 
guiding principle that shapes the perception of people 
in how they see the world and live in it, and ask an 
answer all the big questions, such as Who am. 
Whatam I? Whatislife? What is death?" Time 
has entirely different functions in East and West. 
Eastern cognition is interested in consciousness itself. 
Western cognition is interested in the object of con- 
sciousness. Eastern and Western civilizations аге 
descendants of the magic world. The magic world 18 
one of dynamic experiencing in which causality has 
no place, (See 33: 7171) 19-item bibliography. { 
Prager. 

10175. Lanneau, Gaston, & Malrieu, Philippe 
Enquête sur l'éducation en milieu rural et © 
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milieu urbain. [Inquiry concerning education in 
rural and urban environments.] Enfance, 1957, No, 4. 
465-482.—“French families differ in their child- 
rearing beliefs and practices. Is it possible to dis- 
cern underlying pedagogical types, to relate such types 
to primordial factors, and to learn how the child’s per- 
sonality is influenced by the kind of rearing he experi- 
ences?” In an effort to answer these questions rural 
and urban families were investigated in detail. Brief 
descriptions of the findings are included, and the con- 
clusions relative to rural families are reported. In 
general it appears that, for a variety of reasons, prac- 
tices in rural families are quite uniform from family 
to family. Rural children become socialized quite 
slowly owing largely to enforced isolation. These 
families show a strange mixture of freedom and con- 
trol; children have much freedom in some respects 
but considerable surveillance in others. Among the 
principal concerns of rural parents are how to con- 
trol their children and how much education to give 
them. The are little influenced by new ideas and are 
often in conflict with the school.—$S. S. Marzolf. 


10176. Morgenbesser, Sidney. (Columbia U.) 
Role and status of anthropological theories. Sci- 
ence, 1958, 128, 285-288.—There is “no universal 
agreement among anthropologists about the role and 
relevance of any of the theories currently employed.” 
The term culture is frequently coupled with the word 
learned. ‘And since learning theory is part and 
parcel of the science of psychology, we have . . . not 
merely an alliance between anthropology and psy- 
chology but a threatened domination of the former 
by the latter.” Advantages and limitations of learn- 
ing theory are discussed, Other topics discussed are 

Societies as Integrated Units,” “Limitations of 
Functionalism," and "Comparison with the Study of 
History." "Neither learning theory nor functionalism 
exhausts the theories employed by anthropologists, 
but they are the most important and the most typical." 
—5. J. Lachman, 


_ 10177. Murchison, Carl. (2 Commercial St., Prov- 
incetown, Mass.) Preface to the publication of 
cross-cultural research. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 
139-141,— Personal first-hand observations of the au- 
thor's are "that Africa is the center of cross-cultural 
Tesearch today, followed by Australia, India, and the 
Middle East.”—J, C. Franklin. 


10178. Pettigrew, Thomas F., Allport, Gordon 

» & Barnett, Eric O. Binocular resolution and 
Perception of race in South Africa. Brit. J. Psy- 
оа 1958, 49, 265-278.—In this exploratory study 
the general hypothesis was that identification of race 
15, in part, a function of a person's own race. 122 
ae African citizens, representing the 5 different 
піс groups (Afrikaner, English, Colored, Indian 
and African), were subjected to a brief stereoscopic 
presentation of pairs of racial photographs. The fac- 
od of eye dominance was controlled. Although the 
pilus material itself accounted for some of the 
id. ings, the general hypothesis was supported : racial 
*ntification is partly determined by subjective varia- 
us and especially by the subject's own racial mem- 
"Ship. White South Africans, especially the Afri- 
their seem to manifest a “perceptual vigilance” in 
imine qiudgments. They tended to report racially 
blo 5 photographs to be either pure European or full 

oded African. This tendency is consistent with 
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the bifurcation (categorization into "black" or 
white") known to be characteristic of people who 

E рее concerning race relations—C. М. 
ranks. 


10179. Prothro, E. Terry. (American U. Beirut) 
Personal involvement and item displacement on 
Thurstone scales. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 191- 
196.—A Thurstone sorting of items into a scale by 
Arab students during the 1956 invasion of Egypt by 
Israel, Britain, and France showed that "when there 
is strong personal involvement with items sorted, 
those items which the judge accepts as true shift in 
the favorable direction and those which the judge 
rejects as false shift in the unfavorable direction,"— 
J. C. Franklin. 


10180. Rabin, A. I. (Michigan State U.) Some 
psychosexual differences between Kibbutz and 
non-Kibbutz Israeli boys. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 
328-332—“A group of 27 ten-year-old boys from 
patriarchal-type families were compared with a group 
of 27 boys who were reared in the Kibbutz (collective 
settlement) with respect to three psychosexual di- 
mensions: Oedipal intensity, positive identification, 
and sibling rivalry. The structured response items 
of the Blacky Test inquiry were used as a basis for 
comparison. Consistent with the stated hypotheses, 
the experimental group gave evidence of lesser Oedipal 
intensity, more diffuse positive identification, and less 
intense sibling rivalry."—4. A. Jensen. 

10181. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota) Dis- 
tance of migration and socio-economic status of 
migrants. Amer. sociol, Rev., 1958, 23, 420-423.— 
An analysis of the factors affecting the migratory 
movement of people from different socioeconomic 
levels.—G. H. Frank. 

10182. Roucek, Joseph S. (U. Bridgeport) La 
aculturación del immigrante y de sus hijos en las 
ciudades estadounidenses. [The acculturation of 
immigrants and their children in the United States of 
America.] Rev. Mex. Sociol., 1957, 19, 493-506.— 
Data from the 1950 census are reported, A descrip- 
tion of the sociological consequences is given, taking 
in account in particular the influence of World War 
П. Particular attention is given to cultural conflicts 
(especially to the distinction Jewish-non-Jewish). 
A comparison is made of the degree of acculturation 
of Japanese, Chinese, and Mexican immigrants, —L. 
Visentini-Steinzor. 

10183. Sherwood, Edward T. (Rhodes U.) On 
the designing of TAT pictures with special refer- 
ence to a set for an African people assimilating 
Western culture. J. soc. Psychol, 1957, 45, 161- 
190.—“Criteria and procedures employed in design- 
ing a TAT series for . . . the Swazi" are described. 
*Major aims were to make this material available to 
others faced with the task of designing TAT series 
for use with special groups, and to provoke a wider 
discussion of problems of TAT design.” According 
to the author, the basic principles involved are "ap- 
plicable whether intended subjects are literate or non- 
literate, Western or non-Western in culture.” 24 
references.—J. C. Franklin, 

10184. Spindler, Louise, & Spindler, George. 
(Stanford 107) Male and female adaptations in 
culture change. Amer, Anthrop., 1958, 60, 217-233. 
—A comparison of the “psychological adaptations of 
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adult males and females to the exigencies of socio- 
cultural change in an historically primitive but rapidly 
acculturating population—the Menomini Indians of 
Wisconsin—” using the modal personality technique 
as applied to Rorschach protocols. This technique 
consists in the “construction of modal personality 
types in the form of modal Rorschach psychograms” 
for both sexes. The concept of “psychocultural cen- 
ter of gravity” is introduced and elaborated. The 
authors conclude: “Мепотіпі women do not encoun- 
ter the sharply disjunctive role expectations in ac- 
culturation that men do, as long as they continue to 
play the feminine, expressive roles, . . . But for the 
males, the new roles that they must necessarily ap- 
propriate in acculturation . , . are in sharp conflict 
with what they have had ‘built into’ their personality 
systems by their . . . parents,"—M. Brender. 

10185, Stennett, R. G., & Thurlow, Merle. Cul- 
tural symbolism: The age variable. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1958, 22, 496.—A. A. Kramish. 

10186. Szuman, Stefan. L'identification des ob- 
jets représentés en image chez les enfants des 
villes et des campagnes ágés de 3 à 10 ans. [The 
identification of pictured objects by city and rural 
children ages 3 to 10.] Enfance, 1957, No. 4. 425- 
442.—A study done in Poland in 1950 which is essen- 
tially a determination of the picture vocabulary of 
children and the relation of age and environment to 
such recognition. About 400 children, 3-10 years 
old, about equally divided between urban and rural, 
were shown 80 line drawings of common objects. 
Since modern conveniences were rare in rural Poland 
at that time, the differences between responses of 
rural and urban children were marked and showed a 
definite advantage for the latter except for pictures of 
agricultural implements, Responses to pictures which 
indicated a recognition without ability to name were 
studied and attention was also given to the kinds of 
erroneous namings, The inferiority of rural children 
calls for special instructional efforts.—S. S. Marzolf, 

10187. Tanaka, Kunie, & Matsuyama, Yasuo. 
[A quantitative study of the culture pattern of Japan.] 
Jap. J, Psychol., 1958, 29, 105-114.—Following the 
approach of Cattell, the “group syntality” of Japanese 
culture was subjected to factor analysis by Thurstone’s 
centroid method using 42 selected economic and eco- 
logical variables. 3 factors were extracted, only one 
of which could easily be interpreted; the authors label 
it “urban affluence vs. rural poverty.” This factor 
was shown to be related to voting habits which cut 
across formal party affiliation. English summary.— 
J. Lyons. 

10188. Tumin, M. M. (Princeton U.) Imagi- 
nary vs. real children: Some southern views on 
desegregation. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 357-360.—At- 
titudes of 287 white males, over 18 of a southern 
state show that the more children in the family the 
less resistant the family is to desegregation. Those 
with no children are more resistant to desegregation 
than any other group, Difference in values of high 
education (income), prestige persons, and the hard 
core of segregationists who are recruited from the 
lowest rungs of the socioeconomic ladder is discussed. 

—E. M. Bower. 

10189. Wallace, Anthony F. C. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania) Dreams and the wishes of the soul: A 
type of psychoanalytic theory among the seven- 
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teenth century Iroquois. Amer. Anthrop., 1958, 60, 
234-248.—“This paper is essentially enthnographic; 
it describes the theory and practice, relative to dreams, 
reported by Jesuit missionaries among the seven- 
teenth-century Iroquois. However, the data raise 
questions of both theoretical and historical interest: 
for we find here a ‘primitive’ people actively using a 
theory of the mind similar in many essentials to that 
expressed by Sigmund Freud and his intellectual 
heirs in Western European cultural tradition of two 
centuries later. It is at least an interesting case of 
independent invention. . . . The culture of dreams 
may be regarded as a useful escape-valve in Iroquois 
life.” —M. Brender. 

10190. Youmans, E. Grant. (U. Kentucky) 
Backgrounds of rural youth planning to enter col- 
lege. J. educ. Sociol., 1958, 32, 152-156.—The au- 
thor examines the social backgrounds, the school ex- 
periences, attitudes, characteristics, future plans of 
a group of rural high school youth who expect to 
enter college. Data were obtained in an attitude sur- 
vey of youths 16 and 17 years of age and their fami- 
lies from 3 rural development pilot counties in low 
income farm families in Kentucky. The results are 
explained in detail. One outcome was the over- 
whelming faith of these youths in the values of a 
formal education.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 9250, 9311, 9405, 9533, 9641, 
9675, 9767, 9900, 9919, 9933, 9936, 9943, 9959, 
9977, 9983, 9984, 10007, 10019, 10033, 10034, 
10043, 10049, 10055, 10084, 10104, 10109, 10118, 
10128, 10129, 10150, 10204, 10205, 10207, 10208, 
10210, 10211, 10214, 10247, 10249, 10279, 10304, 
10376, 10484, 10505, 10506, 10507, 10511, 10571, 
10585, 10590, 10603, 10610, 10612, 10626, 10645, 
10659, 10668, 10716, 10835, 10918, 10944, 10945, 
10948, 10949, 10972, 10987, 10989, 11029, 11057, 
11069, 11237) 
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10191. Agger, Robert E., & Goldrich, Daniel. 
(U. North Carolina) Community power structures 
and partisanship. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 383- 
392.—An examination of the relationship of the nature 
of the national political group and political behavior 
on a local level.—G. H. Frank. 

10192. Bernard, Jessie. Areas for research in 
family studies. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 406-409. 
— Suggestions for both substantive and methodological 
areas of research are presented. The author criticizes 
researchers in this field for using psychological con- 
cepts and techniques without properly adapting these 
techniques to their own problems—M. Muth. 

10193. Blizzard, Samuel W. The parish minis- 
ter’s self-image of his master role. Pastoral Psy- 
chol., 1958, 9(89), 25-32—The minister's problem 
"is to develop an image of himself that is congenita 
with his theological orientation, that adequately €X- 
plains his function in the church, and that permits 
him to be related effectively to all personnel in the 
social system.” This research surveyed 1111 clergy- 
men on their self-image——A. Eglash. 

110194. Booth, Gotthard. Unconscious motiva- 
tion in the choice of the ministry as vocation 
Pastoral Psychol., 1958, 9(89), 18-24.—Man’s deep- 
est unconscious level influences vocational develop- 
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t and may lead to a spiritual still-birth or to a 
gious rebirth. Infantile motivations, while im- 
jortant, are only part of the total personality. Safe- 
ds in psychological examinations of candidates 

offered.—4. Eglash. 


5. Cantril, Hadley. Effective democratic 
ership: A psychological interpretation. J. in- 
Psychol. 1958, 14, 128-138.—The democratic 

is confronted with an increasingly demanding 
complex job. He must be freed from unnecessary 
so as to attend more to his major responsibili- 
‚ы Of utmost importance is the discovery, train- 
E utilization of democratic leadership.—4. R. 
Howard. 


10196. Caruso, Igor A. Sur la possibilité des in- 
fluences positives de la psychanalyse sur la vie 
gieuse. [On the possibility of some positive in- 
ences of psychoanalysis on religious life.] Suppl. 
ie Spir., 1958, 11, 5-20.—The aim of psychoanaly- 
Ыз аз a technique is "progressive personalization,” 
hich is effected by stripping human motivations of 
ything that falsifies them or makes them artificial. 
yehoanalysis, in fostering the dialectical develop- 
ent of the human personality, can prepare natural 
Motives for the religious commitment. The psycho- 
gical “preliminaries” which free the spirit for re- 
Us engagement are: elimination of narcissism 
the way to altruistic love and charity, redis- 
of symbolic knowledge opens the way to cogni- 
of profound: religious truths symbolically ex- 
sed, the revival of the patient’s hope of recovery 
ants the seed from which religious hope can spring. 
FW. W. Meissner. 


10197. Dybwad, Gunnar. (National Ass. Retarded 
hildren) Family life in a changing world. Chil- 
en, 1959, 6, 3-9.—Rapid trends toward industriali- 
tion and urbanization are affecting family life in 
changing world of today, Discussed are: urbani- 
Оп, migration as a by-product of industrialization 
d urbanization, individuals and roles, changing role 
tions, today's new families, the need for new 
erns, conflict in generations, and some sugges- 
for services—S. M. Amatora. 


198, Shinert, Gregory, & Ford, Charles E. 
relation of ethnocentric attitudes to intensity 
eligious practice. J. educ. Sociol., 1958, 32, 157- 
—Using the E scale, this study of ethnocentrism 
i based on a total of 327 students attending a uni- 
ity. In order to ascertain what correlation exists 
een ethnocentric attitudes and the intensity of 

US practice within a select group of students, 
Oups comprised of daily communicants and non- 


ated to be more nonethnocentric than th 
Y communicant group. Analysis of the data are 

nted in detail, results analyzed, and conclusions 
"Wn pertinent to the group only. 17-item bibliog- 
~S. M. Amatora. 
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chodynamics that influence family living — 
Seidenfeld. е iic 

10200. Glantz, Oscar. (Michigan State U.) 
Class consciousness and political solidarity. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 375-383.—An analysis of po- 
litical behavior and motivation in terms of an individ- 
ual's experience of himself as being a member of the 
business or labor force in the American economy.— 
G. H. Frank. 


10201. Godin, André. Action thérapeutique 
et action pastorale. [Therapeutic and pastoral ac- 
tion] Suppl. Vie Spir., 1958, 11, 21-30.—There is a 
great difference between the work of the therapist and 
that of the pastor. The therapeutic relation estab- 
lishes a transference between the therapist and pa- 
tient, which is controlled by the therapist and be- 
comes finally a source of conscious reaction for the 
patient by which he learns to recognize and adapt to 
frustration, The pastoral relation is directed to estab- 
lishing a special kind of contact between the penitent 
and God. The therapist's goal is to teach the patient 
to become himself; the spiritual counselor seeks to 
unite the soul to God.—W. W. Meissner. 


10202. Heath, Dwight B. Sexual division of 
labor and cross-cultural research. Soc. Forces, 
1958, 37, 77-79.—A method is proposed for charac- 
terizing the differential contribution to subsistence 
by the sexes, The relationship of such contribution to 
marriage patterns is cited also.—A. К, Howard, 


10203. Hennessy, Thomas, & Bluhm, Harold. 
Using interest inventories in religious and sacer- 
dotal counseling. Cath. Counselor, 1958, 2, 46-49.— 
A review of 3 studies indicates that the Strong and 
Kuder inventories can be of value in counseling сапе 
didates for the priesthood and religious orders. The 
interest pattern of diocesan priests differs from that 
of missionaries.—F. T, Severin. 

10204. Hess, R. D, & Handel, С. (U. Сай 
Patterns of aggression in parents and their chil- 
dren. J. genet. Psychol., 1956, 89, 199--212,—A series 
of 10 families with own children between ages of 6-8, 
(46 individuals, total) selected per stipulated criteria 
of the “core of American culture,” is studied via use 
of responses to interview, TAT, and a sentence com- 
pletion. Derived data from ratings of 17 variables 
linked to aggression are defined; and are compared 
between pairs of individuals with respect to total 
configuration of aggression ratings “via coefficients 
of profile similarity.” Findings suggest that the in- 
fluence of the personality of the parent does not gen- 
erally lead to a high degree of Don in their 
children and that factors appear to be operating to 
create variability among siblings comparable to that 
existing in unrelated children, The patterns of ag 
gressive behavior transmitted from parent to child 
appear to be cultural rather than. articular features 
of the individual parent.—M. Phillips. 


10205. Kamin, Leon J. Ethnic and party af- 
filiations of candidates as determinants of voting. 
Canad, J. Psychol, 1958, 12, 205-212.—Before an 
election, a sample of English-speaking residents of 
one city and French-speaking residents of another 
cast ballots in a “public opinion poll.” The ballots 
listed actual candidates for one office, and fictitious 
candidates for a fictitious contest. When political 
affiliations were indicated for the fictitious candidates, 
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the ethnic identity of their names did not affect the 
proportion of votes cast for the part. Without party 
affiliation indicated, “alien” names received fewer 
votes. Position on the ballot also had significant 
effects.—R. S. Davidon. 

10206. Locke, Harvey J., & Williamson, Robert 
C. (U. Southern California) Marital adjustment: 
A factor analysis study. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 
23, 562-569,—The responses to а 20-item marital ad- 
justment test by approximately 170 married couples 
from the 3 major socioeconomic levels were factor 
analyzed. 5 major factors were isolated, identified, 
and discussed.—G. Н: Frank. 

10207. Messing, Simon D. (Hiram Coll) Group 
therapy and social status in the Zar cult of Ethio- 
pia. Amer. Anthrop., 1958, 60, 1120-1126.— The phe- 
nomenon of possession by the "Zar" spirits is de- 
Scribed as it occurs in the "Zar" cult of northern 
Ethopia. The healing of the spirit, individual vul- 
nerability and Zar cosmology, the practitioner, diag- 
nosis through demonstration, and treatment and so- 
cial status within the Zar society are discussed in 
detail. It is concluded that: “The ‘Zar’ is a catch- 
all for many psychological disturbances, ranging from 
frustrated status ambition to actual mental illness. 
Healing is in the context of a culture which is more 
highly organized than commonly found under the 
'shaman' type. . . . Since no patient is ever dis- 
charged as cured, the Zar cult functions as a form 
of group therapy. . .. The Zar cult is not a deviant 
cult."—M. Brender. 

10208. Mischel, Walter, & Mischel, Frances. 
(U. Colorado) Psychological aspects of spirit 
possession. Amer. Anthrop., 1958, 60, 249-260.— 
A description of the phenomenon of spirit possession 
among the Shango worshippers in Trinidad, and an 
attempt to explain the genesis and persistence of this 
type of behavior in terms of current reinforcement 
learning theory.—M. Brender, 


10209. Nelson, John Oliver. Vocation, theism, 
and testing. Pastoral Psychol., 1959, 9(89), 33-40. 
—The most characteristic avowal of theism is the 
truth and experience of vocation, But if "vocation is 
Person-to-person confrontation of man by God, can 
this experience rightly be subjected to further ex- 
amination?” To "love God with all your mind" 
means "using every aid in choosing and following 
our occupation," and psychological testing and coun- 
seling are an aid rather than an intrusion.—4. 
Eglash. 


10210. Northwood, Lawrence K. Ecological and 
attitudinal factors in church desegregation. Soc. 
Probl., 1958, 6, 150-163.—The attitudes and practices 
of 78 Protestant ministers in Des Moines in relation 
to the segregation-integration dilemma. 58 refer- 
ences.—R. M. Frumkin. 


10211. Schmid, Calvin F., MacCannell, Earle H., 
& Van Arsdol, Maurice D., Jr. (U. Washington) 
The ecology of the American city: Further com- 
parison and validation of generalizations. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 392-401—An extension of a 
previous analysis of the socioeconomic structure of 
the American urban community.—G. H. Frank. 

10212. Schneider, Eugene V. Areas of research 
in industrial sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 
451-455.—The purpose of this article is to focus at- 
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tention on the basis of certain assumptions regarding 
the nature of social structure in industry. Most of 
the current research deals with social relations of 
work. The writer focuses attention on what he con- 
siders one of the most important as well as one of 
the most neglected research areas, namely, the rela- 
tion of the social structure of industry to the com- 
munity.—M. Muth. 

10213. Slocum, W. L. Areas for research in 
rural sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 456- 
460.—This discussion is restricted to selected aspects 
of 3 subjects which have been identified by the Rural 
Sociological Society as major research areas. These 
are: diffusion of agricultural technology, rural popu- 
lation problems, rural levels and standards of family 
living —M. Muth. 

10214. Spiro, Melford E., & D'Andrade, Roy G. 
(U. Washington) A cross-cultural study of some 
supernatural beliefs. Amer. Anthrop., 1958, 60, 456- 
466.—‘Based on the assumption that religious beliefs 
and practices can be explained and/or predicted to the 
same degree and within the same naturalistic frame- 
work as other aspects of culture, this paper attempts 
to test a series of hypotheses concerning supernatural 
beliefs by means of the cross-cultural method." The 
theoretical assumptions from which these hypotheses 
were derived have been heavily influenced by psycho- 
analytic and learning theories. “On the basis of this 
small pilot study . .. these findings would seem to 
indicate that . . . the null-hypothesis concerning the 
relation between socialization and supernatural beliefs 

. can be rejected with confidence."—2M. Brender. 


10215. Toman, Walter. Die Familienkonstella- 
tion und ihre psychologische Bedeutung. [Family 
constellation and its psychological significance.] Psy- 
chol, Rdsch., 1959, 10, 1-15.—The importance of the 
family constellation for the later development of per- 
sonality is demonstrated by some clinical examples, 
eg. the family constellation of problem children. 
Another sample for the investigation was chosen from 
applicants for foster mothers in children’s villages.— 
И. J. Koppitz. 


_ 10216. Vaughan, Richard P. The neurotic re- 
ligious. Rev. Religious, 1958, 17, 271-278.—1he 
pattern of neurotic symptoms is described and the 
unconscious character of the dynamism is stressed. 
At times the attitudes of the neurotic's fellow religious 
are marked by erroneous impressions based on a lac 
of psychological knowledge. There is no important 
subject concerning which religious as a group know 
less. These misunderstandings serve to intensify the 
neurotic's sense of guilt and inferiority and fre- 
quently prevents his seeking psychiatric help—W. 
Meissner. 


10217. Vaughan, Richard P. Religious and psy- 
chotherapy. Rev. Religious, 1958, 17, 73-81—There 
is a strong negative attitude in many religious orders 
towards psychotherapy. This attitude is traced to the 
traditional interpretation of the priest’s role as the 
guide of souls, misunderstandings of psychoanalysis 
and so-called Freudian pansexualism, and oft-quoted 
examples of seemingly immoral advice given in psy- 
chotherapy. As a result many priests, brothers, and 
nuns continue to suffer the anguish of mental illness 
with consequent crippling of their religious spirit— 
W.W. Meissner. 
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10218. Wallin, Paul, & Clark, Alexander, Cul- 
tural norms and husbands’ and wives’ reports of 
their marital partners’ preferred frequency of 
coitus relative to their own. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 
247-254.—“The evidence ... [is] consistent with 
the assumption tested by this study that a cultural 
norm is operative which makes acceptable to marital 
partners an equality of sex drive in husband and wife 
or a stronger drive in the former but which makes 
unacceptable a stronger drive in the latter. This find- 
ing derives from data obtained from a group of young 
couples in the early years of marriage who were pre- 
dominantly native born, urban, college-level Protes- 
tants. Although the husbands and wives were volun- 
teer participants in the study, there is no reason to 
believe that the same norm would not be operative 
among couples having similar social characteristics 
and, more generally perhaps, among couples subscrib- 
ing to the equalitarian concept of marriage."—H. P. 
Shelley. 

10219. Wallin, Paul, & Clark, Alexander. Mar- 
ital satisfaction and husbands’ and wives’ percep- 
tion of similarity in their preferred frequency of 
coitus. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 370-373.— 
The hypothesis tested was that maritally satisfied 
persons perceive their spouses as similar to themselves 
in preferred frequency of coitus more often than do 
the maritally dissatisfied. Questionnaires were given 
to husbands and wives independently, and the findings 
for the husbands were reliably consistent with the 
hypothesis but less certainly so for the wives.—A. S. 
Tamhkin. 

10220. Williams, M. O., Jr. The psychological- 
psychiatric appraisal of candidates for missionary 
Service. Pastoral Psychol, 1958, 9(89), 41-44.— 
Development of selection procedures is described. 
Clinical studies “ате a valuable aid in the appraisal 
and guidance of candidates.”—A. Eglash. 

10221. Wise, Carroll A. The call to the ministry. 
Pastoral Psychol. 1958, 9(89), 9-17.— Psychology 
"can study the processes within a person and in his 
interpersonal relations, which make up the configura- 
tion of experiences which are interpreted religiously 
аз a call.” A "call" is psychologically a decision. 
Psychological aspects of vocational decisions, includ- 
ing the role of tests and counseling, are discussed.— 
4. Eglash. 

10222. Yinger, J. Milton. Areas for research in 
the sociology of religion. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 
42, 468-472,—14 research areas are listed by the au- 
thor in which vital progress has been made and which 
are of importance in the development of the sociology 
of religion —M. Muth. 


(See also Abstracts 9762, 9936, 9949, 9964, 9979, 
10049, 10093, 10155, 10160, 10165, 10175, 10258, 
10307, 10498, 10590, 10603, 10606, 10729, 10745, 
10982, 11235) 
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в 10223. Albright, Robert W., & Albright, Joy 
Uck. (Arizona State Coll.) Application of de- 
puPtive linguistics to child language. J. speech 
*65., 1958, 1, 257-261.—The techniques of descriptive 
Mguistics need to be adapted to particular problems 
ы еп used їп the analysis of children language. Tape- 
‘cordings of several hours of a child's informal dis- 
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course probably furnish the most adequate samples. 
The authors suggest the use of the word infanteme 
for the phonemic units of infant language. It is im- 
portant to avoid mistaking variant forms for essential 
units. At any moment in a given child's language 
development this language may be treated as a self- 
contained system.—M. F. Palmer. 

. 10224. Barone, Francesco. (U. Pisa) An Ital- 
ian philosopher's view: General semantics. Еіс. 
Rev. gen. Semant., 1958, 15, 255-266.—A defense and 
description of many of the basic problems and field of 
study of semantics with emphasis on the work of 
Korzybski. The author discusses the growth of the 
field in terms of cybernetics, mathematical biology, 
and the physical and psychological foundations of 
semantics. Limits are discussed with numerous cross 
references to current psychological and semantic lit- 
erature.—F, Elliott. 

10225. Cartier, Е. A., & Harwood, К. A. Some 
questions about attention. J. Communication, 1958, 
8, 106-110.—"The banished ghost of attention con- 
tinues to walk the parapets of research in human 
communication, The term ‘attention’ obviously does 
refer to something which continues to be a fitting 
subject for serious study.” The authors pose several 
questions about attention and imply that it should no 
longer be ignored as a subject for experimental study 
—D. E. Meister. 

10226. Chomsky, Noam, & Miller, George A, 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology, Cambridge) Finite 
state languages. Inform. Contr., 1958, 1, 91-112.— 
A finite state language is a finite or infinite set of 
strings (sentences) of symbols (words) generated by 
a finite set of rules (the grammar), where each rule 
specifies the state of the system in which it can be 
applied, the symbol which is generated, and the state 
of the system after the rule is applied. A number of 
equivalent descriptions of finite state languages are 
explored. A simple structural characterization the- 
orem for finite stage languages is established, based on 
the cyclical structure of the grammar, It is shown 
that the complement of any finite state language 
formed on a given vocabulary of symbols is also a 
finite state language, and that the union of any 2 
finite state languages formed on a given vocabulary 
is a finite state language; i.e., the set of all finite state 
languages that can be formed on a given vocabulary 
is a Boolean algebra. Procedures for calculating the 
number of grammatical strings of any given length 
are also described.—J. Carroll. 

10227. Fischer, John L. (Harvard U.) Social 
influences on the choice of a linguistic variant. 
Word, 1958, 14, 47-56.—From recordings of the 
speech of 24 children (age 3-10) in a New England 
village the "free variation" of the -in and -ing forms 
of the present participle is studied. The choice be- 
tween these variants appears "to be related to sex, 
class, personality (aggressive/cooperative), and mood 
(tense/relaxed) of the speaker, to the formality of the 
conversation and to the specific verb spoken," These 
then should be considered as "socially conditioned 
variants."—J. B. Carroll. 

10228. Flament, Claude. La performance des 
groupes de travail: Rapports entre la structure de 
lactivité et célle du reseau de communication. 
[The performance of working groups: The relation- 
ship between the structures of the group and the com- 
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munication system.] Ann. psychol., 1958, 58, 71-89. 
—To re-examine Bavelas’ theory that the system of 
communications has a fundamental importance in it- 
self, independent of the activity’s structure. Results 
underline several interrelationships and the psycho- 
logical phenomena involved.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10229, Garvin, Paul L. (Georgetown U.) A de- 
scriptive technique for the treatment of meaning. 
Language, 1958, 34, 1-32.—An attempt to evolve a 
systematic empirical procedure for determining the 
meaning of grammatical units in language. This pro- 
cedure is applied to a certain morpheme in the 
Kutenai Indian language, with the result that this 
“obviative” grammatical category is found to have the 
meaning of marginality, i.e., referring to the relation 
between a more immediate and a more remote unit.— 
J. B. Carroll. 


10230. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda. (University 
Coll.) Speech production and the predictability of 
words in context. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 
96-106.—A study of the function of hesitation pauses 
in speech "which were conceived of as anticipating 
increase of information in subsequent speech and as 
involving acts of choice. . . . hesitancy in speech was 
shown to be closely related to uncertainty of prediction 
(entropy) and fluency of utterance to redundancy."— 
М, J. Wayner, Jr. 


10231. Hagerty, Robert F., Hill, Milton J., Pettit, 
Harold S., & Kane, John J. (Medical Coll., Colum- 
bia, S.C.) Posterior pharyngeal wall movement 
in normals. J. speech Res., 1958, 1, 203-210.—Up- 
right cephalometric laminagraphs were made of 80 
normal Ss at rest phonating (a), and producing the 
continuant consonant (s). Passavant’s bar was evi- 
dent in 9 of the 80 Ss but in 6 of the 9 actual velar 
contact with the posterior pharyngeal wall was made 
above the ridge. In remaining 3 Ss the only velo- 
pharyngeal contact was on apex of ridge. The authors 
believe it is doubtful whether the actual extent of 
forward excursion of the posterior pharyngeal wall is 
of clinical significance in production of speech sounds. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


10232, Hill, Michael V. Reading from a phe- 
nomenological point of view. J. Communication, 
1958, 8, 165-174.—Discussion of reading in terms of 
3 levels of awareness. Level I awareness corresponds 
to simple perception of the environment, Level II 
awareness corresponds to simple conceptual activity, 
and Level III awareness represents a higher con- 
ceptual activity out of which new ideas are created by 
induction and deduction. “We can, then, clearly under- 
stand an idea only when we can (1) get inside it and 
construct the unstated principles (world view) on 
which it is based, and (2) go beyond it to follow out 
its logical implications beyond the immediate field of 
the text."—D. E. Meister. 


10233. Kasatkin, N. V. Gruppovaia rech’ kak 
osobyi vid rechi. [Group speech as a special form of 
speech.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 47-59.—Group 
speech in children, that is, "simultaneous talking be- 
tween more than two children," requires the presence 
of "certain qualitative features, such as a certain 
similarity in the speakers, psychological contact among 
them, common interests and feelings." Group speech 
is characterized by “polyphony and dramaticism, pic- 
turesqueness, emotion, and, not uncommonly, by 
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archaic language and style,” The author conjectures 
that “collective utterances are more ancient than 
monologue or dialogue” and draws the conclusion that 
the “notion of speech comprises not only ‘talking,’ not 
only the so-called ‘speech product,’ but also a third 
basic element, namely, organization and form of 
speech (monologue, dialogue, etc.).”—J. D. London, 


10234. Krislov, Samuel. (U. Oklahoma) Seman- 
tics and the judicial process. Еіс. Rev. gen. Se- 
mant., 1958, 15, 246-254.—A discussion of the prob- 
lems of semantics in law, the effect of verbal sets on 
judges and juries, and the possibility of establishing 
functional and operational legal norms.—F. Elliott. 


10235. McMurray, Gordon A. A study of “fit- 
tingness” of signs to words by means of the se- 
mantic differential. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 310- 


of the non-chosen signs. 
ness’ of sign to word is 
ilarity of their connotati 
ratings on the semantic di 


10236. Malécot, André. 
dale) The role of release: 
released final stops: A ser! 
periments. Language, 1950 34, 370-380.—This 
study was based on presen ns of edited tape- 
recordings of both real and synthetic speech to native 
speakers of English. The voiceless releases of the 
phonemes p, t, k and the voiced releases of b, d, g in 
final position may contain powerful cues for conveying 
place of articulation and voicing or voicelessness. 
"These cues, especially the place cues, appear in most 
cases to be more powerful than those contained in the 
unreleased portion of the stop.—J. B. Carroll. 


10237. March, Nancy; Weaver, Carl H., Mor- 
rison, Sheila, & Black, John W. Observed and 
predicted estimates of reliability of aspects of a 
speech articulation rating scale. Speech Monogr., 
1958, 25, 296-304.—“Data from an articulation rating 
test were evaluated with respect to reliability." The 
procedures that were employed included: split-half 
and other segmentings of the measures from 10 
judges, 40 Ss, and 6 items per S (the entire set of 
measures was also replicated) ; average intercorrela- 
tion of the judges by means of a Z-score transforma- 
tion of the data; and average intercorrelation by 
means of analysis of variance (intraclass correlation). 
"Interpretation of the obtained values was facilitated 
by an extensive use of the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula applied to measures obtained by the three 
foregoing procedures.”—D. Lebo. 


10238. Mayzner, M. S., & Tresselt, M. E. Ana- 
gram solution times: A function of letter order 
and word frequency. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 
376-379.—A study was made of the effect of letter 
order and word frequency variables on anagram solu- 
tion times. Hard letter orders and low word fre- 
quency counts both produced marked increases ™ 
anagram solution times—J. Arbit. 


ntial."—J. Arbit. 


U. California, River- 
the identification of 
of tape-cutting ex- 
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10239. Miller, June; Rousey, Clyde L., & Goetz- 
inger, C. Р. (U. Kansas Medical Center) An ex- 
ploratory investigation of a method of improving 
speechreading. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 473— 
478.—The speechreading behavior of 3 groups of 
adults of normal hearing and having at least a high 
school education was studied, under amplification, 
delayed feedback (1.9 sec.) and control conditions, by 
means of the Utley and the Costello Speech Reading 
tests. The group receiving the delayed feedback 
showed a statistically significant increase in speech- 
reading ability.—T. E. Newland. 


10240. Miotto, Antonio. Segnali e simboli nella 
communicazione sociale. [Signals and symbols in 
social communication.] Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 
1958, No. 25-30. 21-25.—The obstacles that hinder 
Social communication are examined and their origin 
is attributed to 3 sets of factors: (a) Overevaluation 
of “personal signs" (one-way communication) vs. 
"interpersonal signs" (implying a feed-back), that is, 
mass communication vs. communication in primary 
groups. (b) Lack of a clear differentiation between 
signals (having one meaning, clearly understood) and 
symbols (ambiguous, interpretable in different ways). 
© (c) Diffusion of visual means of communication, 
which encourages individual generalization and iso- 
lated reactions. On the basis of this analysis, the 
author criticizes Riesman's thesis about conformism in 
contemporary American society and accepts Merton’s 
and Parson’s standpoint in terms of “anomie.”—L. 
Steinzor. 


‚ 10241. Moser, Н. M., & Dreher, J. J. Opera- 
tional tests of miniature microphones and re- 
ceivers. Ohio State U. Res. Found, tech. Rep., 1956, 
No. 36. 10 p.—The intelligibility of Harvard phonet- 
ically balanced words read thru mouth, ear, and bone 
transducers in high ambient noise fields was evaluated 
by trained listeners. Scores were significantly higher 
for the mouth phone system.—J. J. O'Hare. 


10242. Moser, Henry M., Dreher, John J, & 
Oyer, Herbert J. One-syllable words. Ohio State 
U. Res. Found. tech. Rep. 1957, No. 41. v. p.—A 
listing of 9123 monosyllabic American words is tab- 
ulated according to initial, terminal, and vowel sounds. 

count of each word sound, the rank order of oc- 
Currence for each sound, and a glossary of lesser 

own words and trade names are included in the 
appendix.—J. J. O’Hare. 


10243. Moser, Henry M. O'Neill John Jọ, & 
Adler, Sol. (Ohio State U.) Number-telling meth- 
ods. USAF Operational Applications Lab. tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 58-55. iv, 19 p.—Methods of telling 15, 2-, 

" and 4-digit numbers were tested with American 
and foreign speakers, and American listeners. Speak- 
ers were equally distributed among male and female 
Tepresentatives of the major American dialects, and 
Oreign nationals of English, French, and Spanish 
Origin, When transmitting 2-, 3-, or 4-digit numbers, 
a Speakers were more intelligible with the single- 
181 telling method. This method was statistically 
Superior for every phase of the study with the excep- 
ЛОП of 2-digit number telling in the American-Amer- 
Кап communication net.—R. V. Hamilton. 


Eu. Moser, Henry M., Oyer, Herbert J, & 


spole, Susan M. (Ohio State U.) The relation- 
Mp of phonetic structure to the intelligibility of 
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words simultaneously recorded at ear and lips. 
USAF Operational Applications Lab. tech. Rep., 1958, 
No. 58-54. v, 23 p.—Previous study has shown that 
when speech signals were recorded at lips and left 
ears of speakers, and fed to headsets of trained listen- 
ers at specified S/N (Signal-to-Noise) ratios, signals, 
origin ear, were significantly more intelligible than 
signals, origin lips. A comparative analysis is made 
of phonetic elements of listener response to speech 
signals, origins ear and lips, elicited in the earlier 
study. Listeners highly trained on 50 words tend to 
restrict substitute responses to words within the list 
for signals of both origins. Fewer substitutions of 
words from outside the original list occur as noise in 
the listening condition becomes more destructive, 
Substitutions remain relatively constant between or- 
igins through ratios. Omissions for stimuli, origin 
lips, increase more rapidly. Number of sounds the 
test stimuli had had no differential effect on intelligi- 
bility when related to origin, 15 references —R. V. 
Hamilton. 

10245. Murray, Elwood. (U. Denver) Lan- 
guage behaviors as isomorphic transformations. 
J. Colo.-W yo. Acad, Sci., 1958, 4, 42.—Abstract. 

10246. Peterson, Gordon E., Wang, William 
S-Y., & Sivertsen, Eva. Segmentation techniques 
in speech synthesis. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 
30, 739—742.—" basic method of speech synthesis is 
described in which discrete segments of recorded 
utterances are joined together to produce continuous 
speech. The method of synthesis described includes 
not only articulatory phones but also intonation, 
stress, and duration. A large number of segments ів. 
required and various techniques of obtaining the seg- 
ments for speech synthesis are discussed, The method 
is limited to a specific dialect, and practically it is 
limited to a single speaker."—4. Pollack, 

10247. Prothro, E. Terry, & Keehn, J. D. 
(American U. Beirut) Stereotypes and semantic 
space. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 197-209.—41 adjec- 
tive scales were administered to Arab students who 
speak English where the adjectives could describe 
Turks, Italians, and Germans, To the subsequent 
ratings “three orthogonal factors of evaluation po- 
tency, and activity-passivity” were applied, è is 
description added depth to the usual report of attitudes 
although it accounted for less than half of the variance 
on the 41 scales.” —J. С. Franklin. 

10248. Toch, Hans H. Psychological research 
and effective persuasion. J. Communication, 1958, 
8, 190-198.—“The thesis of this paper is that prac- 
titioners of mass communication, with the help of 
psychologists, are rapidly acquiring the ability to con- 
trol human behavior. . . . Although most persuaders 
operating today, in fields like advertising, propaganda . 
and public relations, work with incomplete research 
data, the trend is toward more and better research. 
And... (psychologists) . . . do have the know-how 
and the instruments to do the job. Presumably, as 
research gets more exhaustive and the findings are 
more closely applied, persuaders will enhance their 
chances of persuading. . . . Possibly we should begin 
to prepare ourselves for the dangerous implications of 
more effective persuasion. . . . Possibly psychological 
researchers should stop lending themselves indiscrim- 
inately to the task of improving the effectiveness of 
persuasion.”—D. E. Meister. 
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10249. Triandis, Harry C., & Osgood, Charles E. 
A comparative factorial analysis of semantic struc- 
tures in monolingual Greek and American college 
students. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 187-196. 
—‘This is 1 of a series of studies on the cross-cul- 
tural, cross-language generality of connotative seman- 
tic factors. The judgments of 20 concepts against 30 
descriptive, bipolar scales (translation equivalent) by 
a sample of monolingual Greek college students were 
compared with the judgments of the same materials 
by a sample of American college students. Factor 
analysis of these data indicated a high degree of sim- 
ilarity in the basic semantic dimensions used by both 
groups.” 16 references—A. 5. Tamkin. 

10250. Van Den Berg, Janwillem. (Groningen 
U.) Myoelastic-aerodynamic theory of voice pro- 
duction. J. speech Res., 1958, 1, 227-244.—A re- 
view of the literature covering the history of and 
the present day theories of voice production. The 
myoelastic-aerodynamic theory satisfies all known 
phenomena of voice production. Thus far there is no 
experimental evidence for the neurochronaxis theory 
and it is unable to explain a large number of phe- 
nomena.—M. F. Palmer. 

10251. Vincent, Michèle. Sur le rôle du langage 
á un niveau élémentaire de pensée abstraite. [Con- 
cerning the role of language at an elementary level 
of abstract thought.] Enfance, 1957, No. 4. 443—464. 
—“In the formation of abstract ideas by children, 
what is peculiar influence of language, a symbolic 
system transmitted by the social group?" The diffi- 
culty of avoiding circularity in answering this ques- 
tion is discussed at considerable length. The experi- 
mental task finally decided upon consisted of sorting 
27 wooden blocks which differed in size, color, and 
shape into various categories following a brief demon- 
stration. 97 hearing children and 65 deaf children, 
ages 5-8 years inclusive, were the Ss. Every effort 
was made to have comparable groups but the diffi- 
culties involved are recognized. At all ages the 
median score of the deaf was below Q of the hearing 
children's scores. The disparity between the 2 groups 
varied with the nature of the task. The results are 
analyzed in detail and it is concluded that lack of 
language is a factor in the relatively poor performance 
of the deaf, that it is a greater factor in some of the 
tasks than in others, and that other factors are in- 
volved. Conceptual activities may be both aided and 
hampered by perceptual activities.—S. S. Marzolf. 

10252. Wang, William S-Y., & Peterson, Gordon 
E. Segment inventory for speech synthesis. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 743-746.—“The in- 
ventory of segments required to synthesize an idiolect 
of American speech from recorded utterances has been 
partially investigated. A total of 43 phonetic units, 
including a unit of silence, is found essential To 
synthesize the idiolect it is estimated that an in- 
ventory of about 8500 segments is required.” —/I. 
Pollack. 

10253. Winitz, Harris, & Irwin, Orvis C. (U. 
Iowa) Infant speech: Consistency with age. J. 
speech Res., 1958, 1, 245-249.—The consistency of 
infant speech vocalization with respect to age was 
investigated from data on file at Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station. Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion coefficients for phoneme type and phoneme fre- 
quency were computed for each pair of odd-numbered 
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age levels from 1 month to 15 months. Of 56 correla- 
tion coefficients obtained only 13 were statistically 
significant and in only 3 instances did coefficients 
exceed .50. It appeared then that infants under in- 
vestigation did not consistently maintain their posi- 
tional standing in the group.—M. F. Palmer. 

10254. Winitz, Harris, & Irwin, Orvis C. (U. 
Towa) Syllabic and phonetic structure of infants’ 
early words. J. speech Res., 1958, 1, 250-256.—The 
syllabic structure, phonetic structure, and vowel and 
consonant composition were studied at 3 age levels: 
7 months with 23 Ss, 8 months with 35 Ss, & 9 months 
with 35 Ss. A high percentage of the words were 
either monosyllables or dissyllables. The vowel sounds 
varied in relative use at different age levels with the 
exception of the vowel (a). The labial and postdental 
sounds constituted more than 80% of the consonant 
sounds at each age level. A higher percentage of 
front and back vowels than of middle vowels were 
used. Approximately 95% of the words were com- 
posed of both vowels and consonants.—M. F. Palmer. 

10255. Witty, Paul. (Northwestern U.) Some 
results of eight yearly studies of TV. Sch. Soc., 
1958, 86, 287-289.—More parents and teachers today 
accept televiewing as part of present day reality. 
Despite its drawbacks (life should be lived, not 
watched) it has many desirable features. “Тһе anti- 
dote to its undesirable aspects lies in a constructive 
program of guidance for children and young people." 
—E. M. Bower. 

10256. Zhinkin, N. I. Nekotorye voprosy prim- 
eneniia teorii informatsii k psikhologii. [Some 
problems in the application of information theory to 
psychology.] ор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(1), 50-76.—An 
elementary account of the rudiments of information 
theory is provided and its significance explained. The 
application of information theory to 3 psychological 
problems is discussed: the quality and quantity of in- 
formation utilized in solving mental problems, chan- 
nels of language learning (utilizing data on condi- 
tioned responses), and central interferences in studying 
inner speech. Information theory is, without a doubt, 
applicable to psychology both as a model and for 
quantitative analysis. Its fundamental notions, how- 
ever, call for special psychological interpretation.— 
I. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 9223, 9233, 9234, 9240, 9504, 
10024, 10060, 10122, 10124, 10127, 10631, 10953, 
10955, 10966) 
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10257. Bonnell, John Sutherland. Counseling 
with divorced persons. Pastoral Psychol, 1958, 
9(86), 11-15.—"The pastor-counselor can provide the 
divorced with . . . services and values which are not 
available to the secular therapist; he can assist the 
divorced persons to find again acceptance in social 
life and in the service of the Church." He can help 
them make a clean break, accept responsibility, work 
through emotional crises, and plan possible remar- 
riage.—4. Eglash. 

10258. Curran, Charles A. Religious factors and 
values in counseling. Cath. Counselor, 1958, 3, 37» 
24.—A striking parallel exists between the relation- 
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ship of client to counselor and the way in which a 


religious man relates to God. In spite of these sim- 
ilarities, religion and counseling are basically different 
and cannot be substituted for each other. “In a cer- 
tain sense we might say that in detailing the religious 
aspects of psychological dynamics we are going be- 
yond Freud to Augustine." For Augustine the quest 
of God gave final meaning to all human goals as well 
as a sense of self-fulfillment at the highest level of 
personality.—F. T. Severin. 


10259. Cutter, Albert V., & Miller, Elsa A. 
(Guidance Center of Buffalo, N.Y.) The interpre- 
tive and summing-up process with parents during 
the after diagnostic studies of children. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 321-331.—Parents of emotionally, 
physically or mentally deviant children often cannot 
accept the diagnosis and as a result frequently spend 
a great deal of time, effort, and money “shopping” for 
a diagnosis that they are dynamically prepared to ac- 
cept. This article describes the dynamics of parental 
difficulty in acceptance and suggests an approach that 
appears to successfully overcome this practice. 2 
cases are discussed to amplify the authors’ point of 
view.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


10260. Eysenck, H. J. The continuity of ab- 
normal and normal behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 
55, 429—432.—“Реагѕоп and Kley (see 33: 1700) crit- 
icize the writer for basing his belief in the continuity 
of normal and abnormal states on the invalid consid- 
eration that test scores tended to be continuous be- 
tween the groups. In answer, the writer has pointed 
out that he himself had discussed the lack of validity 
of this procedure in detail and had advocated a dif- 
ferent method, namely, that of criterion analysis, spe- 
cifically designed by him to deal with problems of this 
kind.”—W. J. Meyer. 

10261. Fox, Henry M. Effect of psychophysio- 
logical research on the transference. J. Amer. 
Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 413-432.—There was a 
Significant correlation between phases in the analytic 
rocess and certain relatively constant biochemical 
thythms and balances. The emphasis on body fluids 
in this analysis may have increased the difficulties in 
resolving the regressive trends of this patient because 
there really was a strong interest in his urine and 
blood which tended to confirm some of his infantile 
antasies. 25 references—D. Prager. 


10262. Froehlich, Clifford P. The completeness 
and accuracy of counseling interview reports. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 81-96.—“. . . (a) less than 
One-third of the material appearing in a counseling 
interview is included in the counselor’s report; (b) 
tom three-fourths to nine-tenths of the included mate- 
tial is accurate; (c) there is not a clear-cut relation- 
Ship between the importance of material and the 
accuracy of inclusion." There is uniformity in coun- 
Selor behavior even though counselors, clients, setting, 
and decade are different. The above 3 conclusions 
also apply to client notes although there tends to be 
less than one-eighth of the material included. Client 
Notes tend to differ markedly in content from those of 
the counselor.—C. K. Bishop. 

10263. Greenland, Cyril. The influence of the 
Seasons on psycho-social problems. Int. J. soc. 
Psychiat., 1958, 4, 114-119.—A content analysis of 
0,718 letters addressed to an advice column. The 


findings suggest a seasonal variation in the extent to 
which persons seek advice about certain types of prob- 
lems.—R. M. Frumkin. 


10264. Greenland, Cyril. Literacy and the com- 
munication of ideas. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4, 
120-127.—A content analysis of literacy as revealed 
in letters written to an advice column, The findings 
suggest that social class and type of problem about 
which advice is sought are related to the degree of 
literacy. 21 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


10265. Korner, Ija N. (U. Utah Coll. of Med- 
icine) Mental health versus mental illness. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 315-320.—In this discussion the 
author postulates that “mental health and mental ill- 
ness represent two separate and distinct entities which 
require the ordering of facts along two different con- 
tinua.” They are, namely: “mental health—mental 
injury” which represents the mental health continuum 
and “susceptibility to mental illness—mental illness” 
indicative of the mental illness continuum, Whether 
or not a given individual is categorized on one con- 
tinuum or the other depends upon the degree to which 
the individual is capable of psychically adequate per- 
formance under a wide variety of conditions and “the 
quality of continual and spontaneous self-recovery,"— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


10266. McGinnies, Elliott. (U. Maryland) The 
role of mental health films in community discus- 
sion groups. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 409-422,— 
An “evaluation of the role of mental health films in 
community discussion groups" was undertaken. 
“Analysis of the pattern of individual participation in 
group discussion reveals significant differences in the 
biographical characteristics of active as opposed to 
passive members.” Numerous problems with refer- 
ence to the effect of the group discussion on opinion 
change as well as “the interactive effects of discussion 
and initial attitudes” are reported and considered as 
the basis for further research.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


10267. Mahoney, Stanley C. (Fort Hays Kansas 
State Coll.) Observations concerning counseling 
with parents of mentally retarded children. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 81-86.—The author makes an 
attempt “to further refine our understanding by point- 
ing out some differences among parents of retarded 
children.” He feels that a recognition of these dif- 
ferences is of utmost importance if counseling efforts 
are to be maximally realistic and beneficial to both 
parent and child—V. M. Staudt. 


10268. Money, John. Linguistic resources and 
psychodynamic theory. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 
28, 264-266.—"Derivative word forms of recent ap- 
pearance in psychological vocabulary have been con- 
sidered in their relationship to dynamic psychological 
theory. A question has been raised, in view of the 
observation that the new words are derived from 
Latin and not Nordic roots, as to whether dynamic 
theory is contingent on linguistic resources, and 
limited by our verbal habits."—C. L. Winder. 


10269. Salfield, D. J. The changing conception 
of normality and its assessment with special ref- 
erence to psychiatry. Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 144-155.—Normality is de- 
fined in terms of homeostasis in which compensation 
plays a vital role. The concept of value must be 
clarified, defined, and its influence illustrated in the 
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several areas of human functioning in order to deter- 
mine where regulation should come in. The origin of 
values is traced to many different roots. A tentative 
series of suggestions is made concerning the assess- 
ment of degree of normality by psychological means.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

10270. Winder, Alvin E. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) A program of group counseling for the 
parents of cerebral palsied children. Cerebral palsy 
Rev., 1958, 19, 8-11.—A 2-group, 10-session counsel- 
ing program undertaken at Salem, Mass. is described. 
3 recurring points were: the extent of the parents’ 
own suffering, the parents’ resentment toward others, 
and their feeling of isolation from parents of non- 
handicapped children, Evidence of certain progress 
is reported and further needs are indicated—T. S. 
Newland. 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


10271. Amon, F. Die Biomorphose im Lichte 
der Sozialhygiene. [Biomorphosis in the light of 
social hygiene.] Z. Alternsforsch., 1958, 11, 188-200. 
—Social hygiene is concerned with healthy ways of 
living and making possible a long efficient life span. 
It involves a philosophy in which prophylaxis has a 
significant place. That is, social hygiene is concerned 
with preventive medicine and a vigorous program of 
public health, Theories of biomorphosis, particularly 
those of Hufeland and Pavlov, and theories of longev- 
ity are discussed. With reference to old persons, from 
the point of view of social hygiene, some provisions 
must be made so that they might continue working if 
possible, in their previous occupations; if it is not 
possible, then suitable jobs must be provided for them 
so that they will feel useful, needed, and as inde- 
pendent as their health warrants them to be.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

10272. Becker, Benjamin J.  Relatedness and 
alienation in group psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1958, 18, 150-157.—Relatedness is a state of 
being in more or less close relation with one's real or 
healthy self. Alienation is a process in which one 
grows away from his real self because of certain re- 
actions to adverse factors in the developmental envi- 
ronment. Therapy strives to reduce alienation. Group 
psychoanalysis helps the patient to grow toward an 
increasingly greater realization of his total possibil- 
ities as a person. The analyst's alienation complicates 
and retards the analytic process.—D. Prager. 

10273. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota) A pro- 
gram of counseling interview research. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 255-274.—Research ap- 
proaches to studying the counseling interview at the 
University of Minnesota are briefly described and the 
results summarized. Efforts to evaluate the outcomes 
of counseling indicate that general gains in client 
development are difficult to achieve (at least demon- 
strate) and that providing immediate assistance for 
specific problems may be much more effective.—]V. 
Coleman. 

10274. Blank, Leonard. (Stanford U. School of 
Medicine) Suggestions for research with projec- 
tive techniques. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 263-266.— 
The writer favors a clinical rather than an acttarial 
methodology for research with projective techniques. 
The validity of projective techniques should not be 
tested by means of criterion groups based on rough 
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and unreliable diagnostic categories; rather "different 
predictions about pathological and adaptive behavior 
should be made separately for each subject based on 
a holistic examination of each subject's protocol; 
(b) the criterion for validity should be extensive 
knowledge about the subject’s ideation including how 
he acts or considers acting in variable situations," 
A Rorschach investigation based on a sample of 40 
patients is described to illustrate this philosophy of 
projective test research—A. №. Jensen. 

10275. Cottle, William C., & Watson, Edwin P. 
Counseling and guidance services in Catholic 
schools. Cath. Counselor, 1958, 2, 43-45.— The guid- 
ance services provided by 120 Catholic colleges and 
475 Catholic high schools are reviewed. Catholic 
high school administrators need to give much more 
attention to this area.—F. T. Severin. 

10276. Deutsch, Felix. The associative anamne- 
sis and sector therapy as a psychoanalytically 
oriented approach to patients. Acta psychother. 
psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 289-306.—A 
verbatim recorded interview is presented to illustrate 
the indispensability of psychoanalytic principles in 
securing an associative anamnesis. Guided free asso- 
ciations revive the unconscious in a dynamically 
oriented interview by mobilizing the verbalization of 
ideas interrelated by continuity. Sector therapy is 
denoted as a goal-limited and planned psychotherapy 
within a chosen sector, its aim the adjustment to a 
given previously unadjusted life situation—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

10277. DeWitt, Henrietta B. (Dept. of Mental 
Hygiene, Md.) Social work with the mentally re- 
tarded in Maryland’s state institutions. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 96-103.—While the author dis- 
cusses Maryland's institutions in particular she states 
in summary: “the contributions one may expect from 
social work with the mentally retarded in an institu- 
tional setting are the ability to evaluate the social 
components of studied cases, a knowledge of how to 
develop community resources, and skill in the resolu- 
tion of social problems that impede treatment and 
rehabilitation.” —V. M. Staudt. 

10278. Duchéne, H. La notion de santé mentale. 
[The notion of mental health.] Hyg. ment., 1958, 47, 
207-216.—Mental health is defined by the World 
Health Organization as “a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being." It is not to be assim- 
ilated only to the absence of signs of suffering in the 
organism, nor is it merely the absence of illness, nor 
is it a state that can be considered in itself and which 
the individual attains once and for all. But it is а 
notion which results from the equilibrium of contrary 
forces impinging on the individual through his whole 
history and from his orientation to fixed objectives by 
his value judgments. It has 3 criteria: adaptation to 
the social milieu, acceptance of sexuality, aptitude for 
happiness—_W. W. Meissner. 

10279. Duchéne, H. Le service de prophylaxie 
mentale de l'office public d'hygiène sociale du dé- 
partement de la Seine. [The mental prophylaxy 
service of the Public Office of Social Hygiene of the 
Seine Department.] Hyg. ment., 1958, 47, 245-255.— 
This is a report on the bureau in charge of public 
mental health and prophylaxy in the area of Greater 
Paris. The report includes accounts of the history, 
extension, projects, present condition and activities, 
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and the organization and handling of consultations.— 
.W. Meissner. 
10280. Fantl, Berta. Integrating psychological, 
cial, and cultural factors in assertive casework. 
c. Wk., 1958, 3, 30-37.—Assertive casework is rec- 
mended for acting-out patients who are hard to 
ch. Unlike the neurotic, the acting-out patient 
not be helped by passive therapy. In assertive 
тару the caseworker delineates realistic limits for 
the client and helps him discontinue the asocial acting- 
put behavior which has been handicapping his social 
adjustment—G. Elias, 
— 10281. Fay, M. Hygiène mentale de la salle 
d'hôpital. [Mental hygiene in the hospital ward.] 
19. ment., 1958, 47, 25-28.—Factors effecting good 
ental hygiene of patients are: (a) material comfort 
Sheed not be confused with the patient's satisfaction, 
(b) those depending on the patient—sense of solidar- 
“ity and sympathetic interest in other patients, (c) 
‘those depending on the medical staff and administra- 
tion—the patient regards the doctor with hope (in his 
ability to cure) and fear (of his control over the 
atient and his power to decide treatment, sojourn, 
etc.). The administration must keep rules applicable 
to the current situation and not burdensome. Partic- 
“ular points to be avoided: public interrogations, in- 
“jities to pride, shame, etc., mixture on wards of age 
“бї social groups.—W. W. Meissner. 
_ 10282. Gachkel, V. L'hygiéne mentale dans un 
ice libre de psychiatrie. [Mental hygiene in a 
Tee psychiatric service.] Hyg. ment., 1958, 47, 30- 
—Mental hygiene in psychiatric service is not 
sentially different from that of other medical serv- 
d The climate of a hospital service is the product 
f many factors, especially the reciprocal relations of 
‘Patient to doctor, to each other, and to the auxiliary 
"medical personnel.—IV. W. Meissner. 
110283. Halpert, Harold P. (National Inst, Mental 
Health) Activities of the National Institute of 
lental Health which affect American families. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 261-269.—"As the 
Ocal point for the Federal government's mental health 
rogram the Institute is the center for the national 
tal health program." Its activities are research, 
aming, and the provision of technical assistance in 
Ше mental health programs. Research is supported 
ШУ grants to investigators throughout the nation, Re- 
rch activities include child development, the effects 
Ё home environment, and similar subjects. The 
titute is not primarily a direction service or organ- 
lon, but the trained personnel works in child 
idance clinics, family counseling agencies, well baby 
ics, and other maternal and child welfare services. 
He program includes marriage problems and other 
Ses of family adjustment, juvenile delinquency and 
tal retardation, alcoholism, drug addiction, and 
like.—M. M. Gillet. $ 
10284. Hook, Sidney. (Ed.) Psychoanalysis: 
entific method and philosophy. New York: New 
k Univer. Press, 1959. xiii, 370 p. $5.00.—The 
tents of this volume comprise the proceedings of 
second annual New York University Institute of 
losophy. 28 participants, including psychoanalysts, 
chiatrists, psychologists, philosophers, one sociol- 
and one physicist, contribute to the volume. 
ets are classified under the following rubrics: 
Oanalysis and scientific method, psychoanalysis 
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and society, and psychoanalysis and philosophy. Crit- 
ical comment on one another’s papers is furnished by 
several of the participants, Careful evaluation of 
psychoanalysis, both as theory and as method, is fur- 
nished by a core of well-known logical positivists and 
other philosophers in the analytic tradition, A paper 
by the editor, a philosopher, himself, entitled “Science 
and Mythology in Psychoanalysis,” strongly rejects 
psychoanalysis as monistic dogma which is inadequate 
to account for creative achievement of all kinds. 
However, psychoanalysis also has its defenders among 
several of the philosophical contributors to the volume. 
—H. Winthrop. 

10285. Hyman, Marvin, & Wohl, Julian. Envi- 
ronmental factors and outpatient clinic intake, J. 
consult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 431-432.—Marked fluctua- 
tions occur in those persons who come to a mental 
hygiene clinic for treatment. The following hypo- 
theses were tested: daily intake varies systematically 
according to the day of the week and the month of the 
year; daily intake is related to daily climatological 
conditions, e.g., temperature, precipitation, sunshine, 
etc.; daily intake is correlated with the rate of local 
unemployment, These hypotheses were not supported 
by the obtained data. Applicants come because of 
needs for help which are not based on situational or 
environmental factors.—4. A. Kramish. 

10286. Kadushin, Alfred. (U. Wisconsin) Social 
sex roles and the initial interview. Ment. Hyg., 
NY, 1958, 42, 354-361.—The complications resulting 
from the patient's social interaction with the social 
worker and the observer are examined with particular 
reference to the sex role of the worker and observer, 
It is inevitable that the client's social reaction shall be 
largely conditioned by his apperceptive background 
which is more likely to include the professional as 
viewed from the standpoint of their sex or other 
readily identifiable traits than from their professional 
skills, As a result, the sex of the social worker may 
act as a stimulant or a deterrent to patient cooperation 
in initial interview, depending upon the patient's 
socially conditioned responses to a member of his own 
or the opposite sex. This makes it desirable for the 
worker to develop increased skills in minimizing "any 
difficulties that stem from role-linked behavior and in 
attracting to social work people who have a capacity 
to empathize with a great variety of clients in a great 
variety of situations," —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

10287. Kaiser, Clara A. The social group work 
progress. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 67-75.—The aim of 
social group work is to so influence the interaction of 
the group as to benefit the individuals in the group 
and the group as a unit. The goals, values, and meth- 
odology of such work are discussed.—G. Elias, 


10288. Krapf, E. E. Psychoanalysis and the self 
understanding of man. Acta Psychother. psychosom, 
orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 239-253.—It is impossible to 
speak of the mind of man without reference to a 
philosophical conception of his life and his world; 
hence, the question arises: what philosophy is implied 
in psychoanalysis? Positivism is assumed the back- 
ground, yet Freud saw and admitted more than can 
be materially explained; in man, reason occupies a 
special place outside the positivist framework. Freud 
had faith in the possibility of man’s redemption by 
Logos, essentially a religious attitude—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 
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10289. Leader, Arthur L. The problem of re- 
sistance in social work. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 19-23.— 
Caseworkers should avoid personalizing the resistance 
of some patients to therapy. Resistance is a natural 
phenomenon and should be accepted as such by the 
worker.—G. Elias. 


10290. Levitt, Morton. (Ed.) Readings in psy- 
choanalytic psychology. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1959. xiv, 413 p.—24 papers divided 
among 6 sections: “General Considerations,” “Devel- 
opmental Psychology,” “The Ego and Defensive Proc- 
esses,” “Psychoanalytic Diagnosis,” “Theory and 
Technique,” “Applied Psychoanalysis.” Bibliographic 
material and collateral reading lists are found at the 
end of each selection.—F’, J. Goldstein. 


10291. Matarazzo, Joseph D., Saslow, George, & 
Hare, Paul A. Factor analysis of interview inter- 
action behavior. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 419- 
429.—60 outpatients were interviewed using a stand- 
ardized interview. As viewed from an interaction 
chronograph framework, doctor-patient reactions con- 
sist of 2 stable factors for any individual: how long 
on the average he or she waits or remains silent before 
communicating, the number and average duration of 
each of these communicative interactions. Other 
factors were evident, however, further evidence seems 
necessary for validity. Тһе study represents the 
smallest number of factors which can account for 
interview interaction behavior as assessed by the inter- 
action chronograph. 18 references.—4. A. Kramish. 


10292. Matarazzo, Ruth G., Matarazzo, Joseph 
D. Saslow, George, & Phillips, Jeanne S. (U. 
Oregon Medical School) Psychological test and 
organismic correlates of interview interaction pat- 
terns. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 329-338.— 
Certain behavioral variables which characterize an 
individual’s interview interaction pattern can be as- 
sessed by the Interaction Chronograph method. It 
was found that individuals who speak in short utter- 
ances are less intelligent and more stereotyped in their 
psychological test productions, Initiative during the 
silence period of the interview is hypothesized to be 
related to self-assurance, The individual with a high 
“patient’s dominance” score tends toward stereotypy 
and rigidity. It was also found that female patients 
are relatively less submissive than male patients. 16 
references.—H. D. Arbitman, 


10293. Mendell, David, & Fisher, Seymour. 
(Baylor U. Coll. of Medicine) A multi-generation 
approach to treatment of hopathology. J. 
nervu. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 523-529.—A viewpoint of 
the authors is presented that treats psychopathology 
as a function of family structure and family inter- 
action over numerous generations rather than as a 
function of a specific solitary individual. Methods of 
family treatment within such an approach are also 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


10294. Miller, Roger R. An experimental study 
of the observational process in casework. Soc. 
Wk., 1958, 3, 96-102.—3 groups, consisting mainly of 
social caseworkers, reported on a movie they viewed. 
Caseworker students understood the movie better than 
noncaseworkers. The viewers, who attended to de- 
tails, understood the movie less well than those who 
observed the movie with their natural attitudes.— 


G. Elias. 
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10295, Mouquin, M., & Leroy, C. L'enseigne- 
ment et l'hygiéne mentale de la salle d'hópital. 
[Teaching and mental hygiene in the hospital ward.] 
Hyg. ment., 1958, 47, 19-21.—Formerly the hospital 
ward was intended for poor patients. But today the 
patient pays for and is able to take an active part in 
his own cure. Medical treatment should include the 
teaching of the patient to share the responsibility of 
his cure with the physician. This creates a physician- 
patient rapport which will enable the doctor to meet 
the patient on a psychotherapeutic level. Thus the 
modern physician is forced to develop the necessary 
psychotherapeutic skills.—IW. W. Meissner. 


10296. Mullan, Hugh, & Sangiuliano, Iris A. In- 
terpretation as existence in analysis. Psychoanal, 
psychoanal Rev., 1958, 45, 52-64.—“The experiential 
interpretation is a range of activity characterized by 
an affective coming together in which two or more 
people reveal a newness, an unusual earnestness, and 
a new depth of fantasy life. The results of this in- 
terchange are a reduction in transference, a lessening 
of isolation, and a new awareness of self and others 
so that life takes on a new meaning. The use of the 
experiential interpretation moves psychotherapy in the 
direction of existential philosophy. The use of certain 
existential understandings further describes the ex- 
periential interpretation, how it is formulated, and 
how it is effective in dealing with the immediate and 
crucial problems in psychotherapy.”—D. Prager. 


10297. Nitzberg, Jerome. Some differcnt em- 
phases in the role of the social worker in a work- 
shop for mentally retarded adolescents and young 
adults. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 87-95.—The 
author enumerates certain emphases and qualities 
which characterize the job of the social worker in a 
workshop for mentally retarded young adults and 
adolescents as compared with other social work set- 
tings: “1. The need to find a special mode of relating 
to the retardate. . . . 2. The need to work with the 
parents in such a way as to respect both the whole- 
some separation tendencies of the retardate and his 
necessarily great dependence on the parents. 3. The 
need to be especially related to helping the parents 
find specific management techniques. . . . 4. The need 
to anticipate a reduced capacity to objectify relation- 
ships. . . . 5. The need to be so flexible so that the 
worker can function outside as well as within his 


office. . . . б. The need to be flexible in the use of his 
tools... . 7. The need to work in close collaboration 
with the entire professional staff. . . . 8. The need to 


reduce expectations because of the intellectual and 
personality limitations of the mentally retarded client. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


10298. Roessler, Robert, & Greenfield, Norman 
S. (U. Wisconsin Medical School) Personality 
determinants of medical clinic consultation. 
nerv. ment. Dis, 1958, 127, 142-144.—The hypothe- 
sis was tested that persons rated low in selí-accep- 
tance would apply for medical care more frequently 
than persons rated high in self-acceptance. A series 
of 36 experimental subjects was compared with 3 
controls. A measure of self-acceptance and an inde- 
pendent measure in terms of suicidal attempt, were 
employed. The results showed statistically signifi- 
cant differences as predicted by the hypothesis —- 
H. Pronko. 
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10299. Rolla, Edgardo Н, Análisis contempo- 
ráneo de un padre y un hijo. [Contemporary 
analysis of a father and a son.] Rev. Psicoanal., 
Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 55-64.—A father in analytic 
treatment brought his 10-year-old son to be treated 
by the same analyst. There were many similarities 
in their personality traits, the content and presenta- 
tion of material, and transference manifestations. 
Apparently, this similarity was the reason for the 
father bringing this child for analysis. 7 drawings 
are reproduced to illustrate some therapy events.— 
M. Knobel. 


10300. Schwartz, Emanuel K., & Wolf, Alex- 
ander. Irrational trends in contemporary psycho- 
therapy: Cultural correlates. Psychoanal, psycho- 
anal, Rev., 1958, 45, 65-74.—"As an experimental 
therapeutic technique, we wonder what the outcome 
would be if the therapist restricted all his interven- 
tions to the reinforcement of the positive, construc- 
tive, healthy aspects of the patient's thoughts, feelings, 
and activities. . . . The non-selective, non-discrimina- 
tive point of view, even of our own experimental sug- 
gestion, needs to be avoided in practice. The treat- 
ment of choice avoids the abuses and misuses of the 
pathology pursuers as well as those of the repressive- 
inspirational Pollyannas.” 26 references.—D. Prager. 


10301. Scott, W. Clifford M. Noise, speech and 
technique. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39, Pts. 2-4, 
108-111.—Conscious or unconscious noises instead of 
words can be important in analysis. It is advisable to 
encourage the patient to make noises when he is 
unable to talk.—G. Elias. 


10302. Shaskan, Donald A. (VA San Francisco 
Regional Office) Group psychotherapy as an index 
of growth in a У.А. mental hygiene clinic. Int. J. 
group Psychother., 1958, 8, 285-292.—The Veterans 
Administration has instructed its constituent mental 
hygiene clinics that “emphasis . . . be placed on the 
utilization of group therapy.’ Тһе results of this 
policy for the San Francisco clinic have been a 
stabilizing of the clinic program, the aiding of train- 
ing, stimulation of research, and the provision of lead- 
ership in the community mental health program.— 
D. D. Raylesberg. 


10303. Sherman, Murray H. (350 Central Park 
West, NYC) Values, religion, and the psycho- 
analyst. J. soc. Psychol, 1957, 45, 261-269.— The 
Concepts of libido and the neutral analyst . . . appeal 
to analysts who wish to treat patients in an objec- 
tively helpful but personally uninvolved way. The 
nonfreudian analyst, however, insists that it is essen- 
tial for the therapist to involve himself with his pa- 
tient and primarily to offer him a sympathetic (non- 
Sexual) love relationship. This . . . emphasis upon 
love is felt . . . to be related to defensive attitudes to- 
Ward unconscious hatred, and . . . akin to religious 
doctrines; . . . orthodox analysts often make psycho- 
analysis into a total way of life in a manner that . . . 
resembles religious behavior, and the orthodox . . . 
neutrality is in part derived from unconscious needs 
to express sadistic with-holding of love and from the 
analyst's own defenses against love feelings.” The 
recent of sublimation in professional work common 
{0 orthodox analysis, cultural therapy, and religion 
mand be a defense against unconscious feelings of 
Ove and hate.” 22 references.—J. C. Franklin. 


10304, Tugby, Donald J. Interview technique 
or conversational gambit: Problems of data-gath- 
ering with an example from Mandailing, Sumatra. 
Aust, J. Psychol., 1958, 10, 220-230,—Some of the 
problems of western-trained interviewers working 
with preliterate or barely literate nonwestern Ss are 
discussed. The author describes the context of the 
field interview, the interpersonal relations in the con- 
text of the field interview, the dependence of western 
interviwing methods on western conversational tech- 
nique, and the conversational techniques of villagers 
in Sumatra, The relation of the latter techniques to 
normal interviewing technique is also described,—P. 
E. Lichtenstein. 

10305. Villetorte, M. P. Contribution de la po- 
lice a l'hygiène mentale de la rue. [Contribution of 
the police to mental hygiene in driving.] Hyg. ment, 
1958, 47, 217-228.— The police can contribute to men- 
tal hygiene by their general activity, which clears the 
atmosphere on the roads, and by their activity in par- 
ticular situations. The means at their disposal are 
judicial, which are repressive, administrative, which 
effects a simple application of the law, or detective by 
observing the behavior of individuals who may be in 
need of psychological help. They can also act in an 
educative function. Their unique position in the cur- 
rent of collective life gives them an opportunity to in- 
fluence public mental health and, in some cases, even 
individual mental health.—1V. W. Meissner. 

10306. Wertheim, Eleanor S. (Royal Children's 
Hosp. Melbourne, Australia) А joint-interview 
technique with mother and child. Children, 1959, 
6, 23-29.—The author explains a joint interview 
technique used with mother and child. It usual 
takes place in a playroom. Mother, child, and clin - 
cian become involved in a reciprocal relationship. 
During the process, a variety of materials is used for 
stimulating projective activity, including puppets, 
clay, paints, and other toys. In some cases the verbal 
interview is the basic tool of communication, Chil- 
dren under 10 have reacted most favorably to the 
joint activities although the technique has been effec- 
tive with some older children. The author does not 
suggest this as a substitute for but as a useful adjunct 
to conventional diagnostic procedures,—5. M. Ama- 
tora. 

10307. Wheeler, Wilbur F., & di Nardo, Ramon, 
Psychoanalysis and pastoral psychology. Homil, 
pastoral Rev., 1958, 58, 469-47 5,—Psychology pre- 
pares the way for reception of spiritual values by ге- 
moving the obstacles to a well-balanced emotional 
life, We must face the inevitability of metaphysical 
presuppositions in psychology. Freud's greatest 
weakness was in his “metapsychology. Modern 
trends in psychoanalysis are beginning to make room 
for the concept of homo religiosus. instead of homo 
libidinosus. Synthesis in the religious dimension is 
a necessary compliment to analysis if there is ques- 
tion of integration of the total person.—W. W. 
Meissner. 


(See also Abstracts 9714, 10196, 10201, 10666, 10732) 
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10308. Allen, Robert M., & Groman, William. 
(0. Miami) А note on Rorschach test age norms, 
Z. diagnosi. Psychol., 1958, 6, 178-180.—Compar: 
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are 11 Rorschach elements of 4 annual protocols of 2 
children with cross-sectional means reported by Ames 
et al. Findings indicate that the child’s intellectual 
and emotional growth can be more adequately under- 
stood when the interpreter considers “not the absolute 
numbers and percentages of each Rorschach test ele- 
ment in a single protocol but the total development 
of each element within the framework of a longi- 
tudinal patterning of these elements.” Pointed up is 
the busy clinician’s dilemma of how to pin-point the 
deviant if not through normative referents—F. P. 
Hardesty. 


10309. Blackburn, Harold L. (State U. Iowa) 
Effects of motivating instructions on reaction time 
in cerebral disease. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
56, 359-366.—The purpose of the study was to de- 
termine the reaction time responsiveness of hospi- 
talized, brain-injured patients to 3 types of motivating 
instructions and to compare their performances with 
those of a similar group of hospitalized medical pa- 
tients without cerebral disease. Ss were 195 patients, 
78 brain-injured, and 117 not. Marked initial differ- 
ences in reaction time between the brain-damaged 
and control Ss were found, but these differences were 
not related to criterion scores within any of the 6 
diagnosis-instructions combination. Within each diag- 
nostic group the urging instructions were signifi- 
cantly superior to the other instructions in effecting 
improvements in performance, However, there was 
a suggestion that relaxing instructions might be more 
effective than standard instructions with brain-dam- 
aged Ss. 19 references.—H. D. Arbitman. 


.,10310. Bower, Eli M. (Ed.) A process for early 
identification of emotionally disturbed children. 
Bull. Calif. State Dept. Educ., 1958, 27, viii, 111 p.— 
Prepared by the authors as staff members of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education to provide sug- 
gestions and techniques for teachers to use for early 
identification of emotionally disturbed children. The 
first chapter discusses assumptions and difficulties in 
early identification and the second reviews past re- 
search. The third describes the methods of California 
study while the fourth provides comparisons of iden- 
tified emotionally disturbed children with others. The 
fifth presents procedures for computing adjustment 
indexes for children and the sixth discusses implica- 
tions for teachers. Nearly 200 references are cited 
and two new assessment tools are included: Thinking 
About Yourself, an adjustment inventory; and A 
Class Play, which is a sociometric device. —W. Cole- 
man. 


10311. Bower, Eli M., & Rothstein, Jerome H. 
Diagnostic problems in mental retardation. Bull. 
Calif. State Dept. Educ., 1958, 27, vii, 64 p.—The 
articles in this compilation are "Differential Diag- 
nosis of Mental Retardation” by Joseph Wortis, 
“The Private Pediatrician’s Approach to the Prob- 
lems of ‘Mental Retardation” by Herbert Korngold, 
“The Contribution of the Psychologist to the Diag- 
nostic Team” by John F. Bell, “The School Psycholo- 
gist’s Role in Diagnosis” by Thomas W. Smith, “Fac- 
tors in the Appraisal of Intelligence” by Harold 
Skeels, “Research on Pseudo-mental Retardation” by 
Harold F. Burks, “Cultural Values and Psychological 
Diagnosis of Mental Retardation" by Samuel C. 
Kohs, “The Mental Health Problems of Families with 
Retarded Children" by Rudolph P. Hormuth, “Inter- 


disciplinary Teamwork" by George Tarjan. “The 
total picture presented by the articles makes apparent 
the need for team work in identifying mentally re- 
tarded children and in making a diagnosis that pro- 
vides a sound basis in meeting the children's needs,”— 
J. Z. Elias. 

10312. Brown, Earl C., Casey, Albert; Fisch, 
Ralph І. & Neuringer, Charles. Trail Making 
Test as a screening device for the detection of 
brain damage. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 469— 
474.—The intended use of the test is as a shorter and 
economical method of screening for organic brain 
damage. The test was routinely administered to all 
patients admitted to a Veterans Administration hos- 
pital. There are no positive findings to indicate value 
in distinguishing between psychosis and brain dam- 
age. Age and IQ factors need to be considered. Re- 
lationships between IQ, method of establishing diag- 
nosis, and Trail Making scores need further study.— 
А. A. Kramish. 

10313. Cattell, Raymond B., & Scheier, Ivan H. 
Clinical validities by analyzing the psychiatrist ex- 
emplified in relation to anxiety diagnoses. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 699-713.— Validity is in 
a parlous condition, deserving that something drastic 
be done to improve it. Validating against a factor 
(a concept) is far superior to validating against a 
rating or a test. 86 male university students were 
rated on degree of anxiety by 2 psychiatrists. In 
addition, other psychological measures and tests were 
used. These were intercorrelated and factors were 
rotated to a simple structure solution. The psychia- 
tric diagnostic evaluations of anxiety show low con- 
crete validities. However, when ratings are fac- 
tored with other measures, there is an underlying 
agreement on the factor of anxiety. The problem re- 
mains of tying down, in a precise personal equation, 
the idiosyncratic error of any given psychiatrist. 17 
references.—R. E. Perl. 

10314. Chwast, Jacob. Perceived parental atti- 
tudes and predelinquency. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1958, 49, 116-126.—By means of a Child-Parent Re- 
lationship Scale and selected thematic pictures as a 
projective tool it is found that the attitudes of the 
predelinquent differ significantly from the confirmed 
delinquent and from the more conforming nondelin- 
quent. This multiple approach toward attitudes is 
recommended as a fertile one in the study of anti- 
social conduct.—L. A. Pennington. 

10315. Costello, C. G. (Regina General Hosp. 
Regina, Sask., Canada) The Rorschach records of 
suicidal patients: An application of a comparative 
matching technique. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 272- 
275.—By means of Raven's comparative matching 


technique the Rorschachs of a group of 30 suicidal' 


patients and of 30 nonsuicidal patients were com- 
pared. The differences that were found were cross- 
validated on a new sample of 28 psychiatric patients 
who had attempted suicide and 100 nonsuicidal pa- 
tients. When the range of scores was divided so as 
to discriminate suicidal from nonsuicidal, 78% of the 
suicidal group and 70% of the nonsuicidals fell within 
the correct ranges —A. R. Jensen. 

10316. Dahl, Max. (Hudson River State Hosp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) A singular distortion of tem- 
poral orientation. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 
146-149.—"Five hundred female patients, chosen af 
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random, were interviewed. The results were tabu- 
lated with means and standard deviations. It was 
found that this symptom occurs only in regressed 
schizophrenics and that it might be a diagnostic and 
prognostic aid. An attempt is made to interpret this 
phenomenon from the psycho-structural frame of 
reference."—N. Н. Pronko. 

10317. Dawson, Joseph G., Hine, Frederick R., 
Wurster, Cecil R., & Bryant, J. Howard. Clinical 
implications of factors derived from the Southeast 
Louisiana Hospital Rating Scale. J. Psychol., 1958, 
46, 175-178.— This is a clinical interpretation follow- 
up of the preceding article( 33: 10694) and points 
out that effects of drugs on behavior can be analyzed, 
rather than by individual scale items, by means of 


- these factors: Integration-Adaptation factor, Psy- 


chotic Content, Rage, and Social Interaction. The 
names of the factors cited above suggest diagnostic 
use.—R. W. Husband. 


10318. Delay, J. & Pichot, P. De la psycho- 
pathologie de la vision au test de Rorschach. [On 
the psychopathology of vision in the Rorschach.] 
Encephale, 1957, 46, 547-563.—The Rorschach has 
made possible some empirical verifications and its re- 
sults can be related to particular perceptive mecha- 
nisms. An organic syndrome can be defined on the 
Rorschach which fits Bleuler’s organic psychosyn- 
drome exactly. Е + 96 570 is an index of organ- 
icity, It is a measurement of perceptual acuity which 
1s more sensitive to the organic syndrome than is the 
IQ. K (ie, M) is also a measure of perceptual 
acuity which is disrupted by organic epileptic pathol- 
ogy. Evidence has been found in epileptic protocols 
for positive diagnostic signs. 75% of epileptics with 
grave character difficulties have 5 C => 2, indicating 
Strong correlation of affectivity with character dis- 
Orders. These disorders are encountered basically in 
traumatic epileptics. Idiopathics have little or no 
color response. Piotrowski has found a series of 
Signs correlating with preschizoid personality, espe- 
cially diminution of X C—W. W. Meissner. 

10319. Delay, Jean; Pichot, P. & Perse, J. Le 
test de Rorschach et le diagnostic de la schizo- 
Phrénie. [The Rorschach test and the diagnosis of 
Schizophrenia] Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 

8, Suppl. No. 35, 66-83.—The Rorschach test was 
administered to 2 matched groups of 30 schizophrenics 
E 30 neurotics. 4 series of signs (Piotrowski's 
Ormula alpha, the syndromes of Thiesen, Rorschach 
pathognomonic and characteristic signs) were studied 
5 to their discrimination of schizophrenics. A nega- 
mg correlation was found between Piotrowski's 
ormula alpha (an indirect method) and the 3 other 
series of signs (direct methods). It was concluded 
E at most of the schizophrenics could be diagnosed by 

Combination of formula and sign methods and that 
a type of personality reaction to the psychotic proc- 

8 could thereby be specified J. W: House. 


10320. Dietrich, Heinz. (Berlin, East Germany) 
tach Hysterieproblem vom Standpunkt des Gu- 
eae [Comments on the psychiatric evaluation 
E psterical reactions.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
4 > Leipzig, 1958, 10, 213-215.—The changes in the 
re ilestations of hysterical reactions since 1920 are 
а on the basis of examinations by a social 
Pu System. 1000 cases, divided into 10 groups 

Ording to their clinical symptomatology, revealed 
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hysterical reactions present most frequently in neu- 
rological disorders; purely psychic manifestations 
were found in only 12%; classical hysterical symp- 
toms were rare. Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

10321. Dilworth, Tom, IV. A comparison of the 
Edwards PPS variables with some aspects of the 
TAT. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 486.—The study 
investigated the correlation between the 15 variables 
in the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS) and protocols from 10 selected TAT pic- 
tures, There is no significant correlation between 
relative strengths of the 15 personality needs in the 
EPPS and the relative strengths of these needs as 
indicated by the TAT.—A. A. Kramish. 

10322. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) Behavior 
and grammatical style. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1958, 56, 398-401—A total of 28 behavioral meas- 
ures obtained from 49 male college students were 
paired with 27 grammatical categories based on an 
analysis of an essay from each subject. “A careful 
inspection of the chi squares . . . reveals that the num- 
ber of significant differences . . . does not exceed 
chance expectancy and that the few significant differ- 
ences do not form useful or meaningful patterns.” 
The author concludes that “the analysis of grammati- 
cal style by itself is not a useful or feasible clinical 
instrument."—H. D. Arbitman. 

10323. Edwards, Austin S. Finger tremor, finger 
tremor waves, and brain waves in normal and ab- 
normal cases. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 229-232.— 
"Finger tremor and finger tremor waves for certain 
abnormal cases, excepting epileptics, are distinctly 
different from those of normal control Ss. Brain 
waves detect indications of epilepsy but generally not 
of manic-depressive and schizophrenic conditions; 
tremor and tremor waves do not indicate statistically 
significant differences between normal Ss and epilep- 
tics but do show significant indications in manic- 
depressive, schizophrenics, and paretics."—C. K. 
Bishop. 

10324. Eisenberg, Leon; Marlowe, Barbara, & 
Hastings, Marguerite. Diagnostic services for 
maladjusted foster children: An orientation to- 
ward an acute need. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 
28, 750-763.—A special psychiatric clinic was estab- 
lished to serve foster children in the care of city and 
county welfare departments within the state of Mary- 
land. Data are reported on mode of organization of 
the clinic, characteristics of the population served, 
treatment plans, results observed in relation to recom- 
mendations made and carried out, evaluation of clinic 
service by referring agencies, and theoretical implica- 
tions. In each case diagnostic evaluations and thera- 
peutic recommendations were made which were to be 
carried out by the welfare agencies. Follow-up data 
provided evidence for a percentage of symptomatic 
improvement in these patients that is about equivalent 
to expectation from psychotherapy. It seems that for 
disturbed children from “social problem" families, 
this program of care, based on orthopsychiatric diag- 
nosis, directed casework and environmental therapy 
can effect symptomatic improvement which is in itself 
no unimportant gain.—R. E. Perl. , 

10325. Enge, W., & Henck, Н. Zur sozialen 
Prognose bei Heimfuersorgezoeglingen. [Social 
prognosis of institutionalized welfare wards.] Z. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 104-120.—Review of the 
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literature and experiences of the authors indicate that 
the prognosis of juveniles is more favorable the 
earlier preventive treatment is Institutional 
care of sufficient duration coupled with a multidimen- 
sional approach to diagnosis and therapy are required 
in already overt and more serious forms of offense. 
2 case histories are presented for illustration, 69 
references—PF, P, Hardesty, 

10326. Foster, Arthur Lee. (Utah State Hosp, 
Ер) The reino ee abnor- 
mality, some psychological factors delinquent 
behavior. J, proj, Tech, 1958, 276-280,—"A 
group of SO delinquent boys were divided into two 
groups on the basis of their EEG interpretations. 
One group was the ‘Abnormal’ EEG and con- 
sisted of boys whose tracings were j 


or Borderline, The other group cons 
whose tracings were judged to be Ni 


Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, Children’s 
Form was administered to each of Differ- 
on four of 


ences between the two groups were fi 
the scoring categories of the test. P D 
tions of the data and implications for treatment are 
discussed," 4, R, Jensen, 
10327, Freed, Douglas W, (Colorado Coll.) The 
пое utility of terms in A 
n 


logica rts. J, Colo,-W' yo, Acad. Sci, Y 
43-44, — Abstract. 

10328, Friedman, Ira. (Cleveland Psychiatric 
Inst. and Hosp.) А critique of Shneidman and 
Farberow's "TAT heroes of suicidal and non- 
suicidal subjects." J, proj, Tech, 1988, 22, 281 
283, The writer claims that the results of an earlier 
study (see 33: 8599) showing that the TAT "heroes" 
of suicidal and nonsuicidal patients do not show sys- 
tematic differences are to be ex; for а variety of 
reasons: the groupings of suicidal and nonsuicidal 
patients are paychologiealiy and may 
not differ on the whole in any way but the fact that 
one group commits suicide, blind TAT analysis has 
too many limitations, the TAT "hero" represents 
only one limited aspect of the total TAT production, 
and other clucs might have been overlooked. Other 
purported statistical and methodological defects of the 
study are discussed, R. Jensen. 

10329. Geertz, Uwe, & Jost, Franz. Der = 
wien (The ! эшеме of 
spie unusual a gam- 
Мег. Z. diagnost, Paychel,. 1958, 6, 142-168, The 
case of a gambler's attempted suicide is used to dem- 
onstrate how diagnosis of subconscious motivations 
and pathology may be shortened by careful Rorschach 
analysis. Rorschach protocol is pro 
sented along with the case history and a schematic 
account of genesis and neurotic forces involved — 
Е. Р. Hardesty. 


5$9-61.— The Grygier Dynamic Personally Inventory 
was administered to 20 male n 
histories of homosexual behavior, 
rotics without such a history, and 
women who showed no evidence 
homosexuality. Results indicated 
groups (undergoing treatment at 
homosexual group differed signi 
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mG. С. Thompson, 
Douglas. (Haverford Coll.) Pro 
measures of defensive activity. /. 
284-292.— Rorschach evaluation 
iscussed. The paper specifically 
formal criteria frequently 
or impaired defensive ac- 
tions which produce de 
theoretical adequacy 
ing the determinants 
references.—A. К. Jensen 
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3 pictures of the Binet-Bobe: intel test was 
 шшнегей to 180 Swiss Ps chi with no 
apparent emotional disturbance, It was found that 
ese pictures also have some usefulness as a 
jective technique and that especially picture No, 3 
elicits responses frequently associated with problems 
in the area of psychosexual development.—£, 
Schwerin, 


10336. Hessen, H., & Green, A. Sur l'héauto- 
scopie. [On autoscopia,] Encephale, 1957, 46, 581- 
594,—A utoscopia is linked with such states as intro- 
коп, presomnolent states, narcotic and hysterical 
phenomena, schizophrenic depersonalization, toxic 
states, focal cerebral lesions, etc. 23 cases б per- 
sonal) are examined and the following etiology is 

iven: epilepsy and cortical lesions (6), diffuse cere- 
fral lesions (3), migraine (8), typhus exanthema- 
ticus (3), hypophyseal tumor (1), obsessive syn- 
drome (1), and electric shock (1). Autoscopia can 
be studied under 3 successive aspects: (a) lesi 
or functional type—cerebral tumor with or without 
indications of intracranial hypertension, confuso- 
oniric state, psychoneurotic syndrome, etc. ; e par- 
ticular elements in the lesional or functional type— 
succession of difficulties in the autoscopic apparition, 
omitted clements, kinesthetic phenomena, vertigo, ete. ; 
(c) special symptoms in the S of the experience, The 
double is a projection of the S's image of himself,— 
W, W. Meissner, 


10337. Kimbrough, Wilson W., & Cofer, Charles 
N. A method for етй discrete, continuous 
associations. J, Psychol, 1957, 44, 29: —Some 
effort has been made to evaluate free associations by 
methods other than by frequency of occurrence, but 
not very satisfactorily. In this study the question 
was: Is there a difference in the associations given 
in рети to verbal stimuli when pe stimuli кт 
in degree of similarity to a given word or concep’ 
50 high-frequency m were presented 36 male and 
20 female college students to rate in 1l categories 
representing decreasing amounts of meaning in com- 
mon with the word "Law." The authors felt the 
arrived at a suitable scale value although 21 of the 
words had to be eliminated because of large scatter. 
“К. W. Husband, 


10338, King, Gerald F. (Michigan State U.) 
A theoretical and experimental consideration of 
the Rorschach human movement r Рзу- 
chol, Monogr., 1958, 72(5, Whole No, 458) 


Seale Form 1. c 
h performance served as the basis of selection 

for a High-M and Low-M group of 30 Ss cach, 
fquated for age, verbal intelligence, education, co- 
ation, confusion, and 9 Rorschach scores. High- 
producers showed gres — to pud 
Problems as involving disturbances in 39 
Personal relations, project themselves backward in 


timo а accounting for their problema, wie Inter- 
fantasy in £ 
prin ммр! coping w ie ts е 


ness... . The preferred selection of those 
embodying ер of swift, directional movement gen- 
erally correlated positively with high achievement mo- 
tivation ; met static, or slow-moving images 
correlated negatively, A factor analysis of the 25 
time metaphors was performed," —4. 
10340, Kramer, Charles. 

Test de Frustration de Rosenzweig: Travaux re- 
cents. [Experimentation with the "omn Frus- 
tration Test: Recent work] Rev, Гаус 

1958, 8, 153-158,—Work done in France and n 


with which the test is regar 
valuation of — studies as to its reliability 
and validity.—W, W. Wattenberg. 
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10342. Levy, Edwin. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
chiatric Inst.) Stimulus-values of Rorschach 
for children. J. proj. Tech, 1958, 22, 293-296,— 
“This study was un determi 
support could be found for Halpern's hypothesis that 
young children respond to Card IV of à 
as the ‘father’ card, and to Card VII as the ‘mother, 
Twenty-seven children between the ages of 7 years 
3 months and 7 years 9 months were requested to 
match dolls representing a man, a woman, - a 
girl and a baby to each randomly presented 
card, Card IV was matched as a 'male' card 
5% level and Card IX as a ‘female’ card at 
level. Card Vi approached 'maleness' but 
quite significant, in the matching of doll 
was matched as a ‘father’ card and VI as a 
card both at the 1% level. Although Card IX 
female’ no one figure was significantly matched 
it. The hypothesis of VII as a ‘mother’ card did 
receive support in this study."—4. R. Jensen. 
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10343. Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. La femme 
“normale” vue a travers le test de Rorschach. 
[The “normal” woman as seen through the Rorschach 
test.] Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1958, 
Suppl. No. 35, 12-29.—The Rorschach test results of 
70 normal women between the ages of 18 and 55 
years were analyzed. Comparisons were drawn be- 
tween this group and other female groups, among 
them school children of 9 to 12 years and adolescent 
girls, The frequency of affective reactions was shown 
to be a function of age during the developmental 
periods. Finally the present female group was com- 
pared with a group of 100 normal men previously 
tested by the author. Similarities regarding intelli- 
gence and adaptation to reality were noted. The 
women were found to show more frequent introversion 
and greater emotionality than the men. English and 
German summaries.—J. W. House. 

10344. Lotsof, Erwin J. Comrey, Andrew; Bo- 
gartz, W., & Arnsfield, P. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) A factor analysis of the WISC and Ror- 
schach. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 297-301.—12 cen- 
troid factors were extracted from a correlation matrix 
of 12 WISC scores and 17 Rorschach scores, as 
well as age, sex, and grade in school. Only the first 
5 factors seem to be interpretable. These factors are: 
verbal intelligence, productivity, perceptual-move- 
ment, and performance speed. Rorschach variables 
are not loaded on the verbal intelligence factor. The 
present study thus brings into question the practice 
of some clinicians in using the Rorschach to pre- 
dict intellectual performance.—4. R. Jensen. 

10345. Lównau, H.W. Differentialdiagnostische 
Erwägungen zur Frage der Neurose im Kinde- 
salter. [Differential diagnostic considerations on the 
problem of neurosis in childhood.] Prax. Kinderpsy- 
chol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 241-251.—Development 
of neurosis in childhood is facilitated by a specific 
structural readiness of the child to react to stressful 
environmental experiences. The child's inability to 
adjust to basic environmental demands results in 
affective tensions which become symbolized in neu- 
rotic symptoms. Neurosis does not denote a specific 
type of personality but an inadequate mode of de- 
velopment. The child's flexibility permits a favora- 
able outlook with psychotherapy. 18 references.— 
E. Schwerin. 

10346. Matéjéek, Z. (Détská psychiatrická po- 
radna, Prague) Možnost ití kresebného pro- 
jevu dítěte v psychologické praxi. [The possibili- 
ties of using the drawing expression of the child in 
psychological practice.] Ceskoslovenka Psychol., 
1957, 1, 53-60.—The importance of the diagnostic 
use of the psychological analysis of child drawing: 
the supporting points of the analysis, the access of 
the child to the task, the beginning of drawing, the 
precoding and finishing; different kinds of working 
tasks and their diagnostical use. It is always neces- 
sary to qualify the sketch in connection with all other 
performances. Against a generalized, one-sided in- 
terpretation the author accentuates an individual in- 
terpretation of each case. Russian and English sum- 
maries.—V. Břicháček. 

10347. Miles, Dwight W. (Western Reserve U.) 
The validity of clinical judgment: Predicting suc- 
cess and failure of criminals on parole. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 45, 75-79.—"Predictions of success or 


failure on parole were made for 117 of 200 consecutive 
cases considered for parole and paroled. Success was 
predicted for 76; of these 1795 failed. Failure was 
predicted for 41; of these 51% failed. Failure and 
Success were counted when from 12 to 18 months had 
elapsed after parole. Failure was measured as viola- 
tion . .. resulting in return to incarceration, The 
chances that those called good risks would stay out 
turned out to be almost 5 to 1; the poor, a little less 
than 1 to 1, while the chances for the group taken as 
whole for staying out were 2 to 1."—J. C. Franklin, 

10348. Modlin, Herbert C., Gardner, Riley W., 
& Faris, Mildred. Implications of a therapeutic 
process in evaluations by psychiatric teams. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 647-655.—3 guiding prin- 
ciples for the conduct of diagnostic evaluations of 
adult psychiatric outpatients are: mental illness is a 
function of the whole person interacting with his en- 
vironment; ideally, evaluations are performed by an 
integrated clinical team; evaluations activate not only 
diagnostic but therapeutic processes. A case report 
of a patient and his family during evaluation illus- 
trates ways in which the members of an integrated 
psychiatric team promote and utilize these thera- 
peutic processes during the evaluation procedure.— 
R. E. Perl. 

10349. Molish, Herman B. (USN Hosp, Be- 
thesda, Md.) Contributions of projective tests to 
problems of psychological diagnosis in mental de- 
ficiency. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 282-293.— 
The contributions of projective techniques in the study 
of mental deficiency are discussed under the following 
categories: (a) studies primarily concerned with 
problems of diagnosis, (b) studies emphasizing as- 
pects of personality structure and emotional factors 
related to adjustment, (c) studies concerned with the 
problem of schizophrenia in relation to mental de- 
ficiency, and (d) studies differentiating between 
endogenous (familial) and exogenous (brain-injured) 
groups of mental defectives. 54 references—V. M. 
Staudt. 

10350. Mosak, Harold H. (Roosevelt U.) Early 
recollections as a projective technique. J. proj. 
Tech., 1958, 22, 302-311—‘Although early recollec- 
tions have received much attention in the literature, 
most writers have not treated the recollections pro- 
jectively. A method for such interpretation is pre- 
sented with a discussion of the problems involved in 
interpretation. The technique is useful in rapid 
psychiatric screening, differential diagnosis, voca- 
tional guidance, and in the analytic psychotherapies. 
Further research would undoubtedly uncover many 
more uses for this rather simple technique.” 56 refer- 
ences.—A. R. Jensen. 


10351. Newstrand, Marjorie Bristol (New 
School for Social Research) The eavesdropping 
questions: A new projective technique to aid in 
determining self-image. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 
312-319.—"A new projective test has been devised to 
aid in determining the self-concept which is very short 
and convenient to include in a regular battery at the 
psychological examination. The subject is asked two 
questions: what he would most like, and what he 
would least like to hear other people say about him- 
self. The answers to these two questions are helpful 
in determining the self-image and in ascertaining his 
main drives. While this test is by no means con- 
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clusive, and is meaningless when used alone, it does 
aid in pointing toward those areas of the personality 
where one may expect to find the underlying dy- 
namics."—4. R. Jensen. 

10352. Okarski, Joseph Е. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U.) Consistency of projective movement 
responses. Psychol. Monogr., 1958, 72(6, Whole 
No. 459), 26 p.—A study on the relationship between 
Rorschach movement responses and personality “It 
is hypothesized that, if measurement response, broadly 
defined, is a function of something deep rooted and 
stable in the individual, then his level of movement 
production as compared to that of other individuals 
is consistent over a range of different test situations.” 
A group of 82 male Ss ranging in age from 18 to 25 
were given a battery consisting of the Rorschach, 
Behn-Rorschach, and Levy Movement cards, 2 new 
sentence construction tests, and a modification of 
Severn’s heteronym technique. It was concluded that 
the majority of Ss did not reveal M, FM, and m re- 
sponses related to “deep rooted, stable characteristics.” 
There are Ss for whom such a relationship may exist, 
for most Ss “the relationship is largely specific to 
certain tests or types of tests and test performance is 
not generally predictive from one type of test to an- 
other for any individual.” Tests of the perceptual 
type “appear to offer greater promise than those of 
the verbal type” for detecting Ss in whom the con- 
ception of movement is related to underlying per- 
sonality structure. 31 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

10353. Olin, Tom D., & Reznikoff, Marvin. 
(Inst. of Living, Hartford, Conn.) A comparison of 
copied and recalled reproductions of the Bender- 
Gestalt designs. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 320-327.— 
The qualitative and quantitative relationships be- 
tween the copying and recall of the Bender-Gestalt 
figures is investigated on groups of organic brain 
damage cases, nonorganic schizophrenics, and stu- 
dent nurses. There were significant differences on 
the Pascal-Suttell scoring of the Bender-Gestalt be- 
tween the normal group and both patient groups. 
Normals recalled more designs than patients. Differ- 
ences between the organic and schizophrenic groups 
were nonsignificant.—4. №. Jensen. 

10354. Orme, J. E. Rorschach performances in 
normal old age, elderly depression and senile 
dementia. Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 132-141.— 
Paralleling findings of Ames et al this study reports 
limited creativity and affective response with indica- 
tions that there may be “no great change of person- 
ality or intelligence, with further ageing, in normal 
ealthly people over 60.” In senile dementia emo- 
tional and cognitive restrictions of personality be- 
come severe and "may be another reflection of the 
Senile’s general deterioration as seen in their poor 
Verbal and nonverbal performance.” Elderly depres- 
Sives display a similar pattern, features of which are 
More consistent with depressive records in general. 

Ontrasted with seniles, the latter give more evidence 
of insight and control over emotional reaction and 
Manifest greater potentiality for environmental те- 
Sponse. Ss were 51 normals, 25 senile dementias, 
ni 24 depressives, 60 to 80 years of age—F. P. 

ardesty, 


5,0355. Phillips, Leslie, & Rabinovitch, M. Sam. 


cial role and patterns of symptomatic behaviors. 
* abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 181-186.—In ап 


attempt to develop a more conceptually oriented sys- 
tem of psychiatric classification, the statistical rela- 
tionships occurring among various symptomatic re- 
actions were studied in 604 patients. The deviant re- 
actions were organized into symptom clusters, and a 
test of their stability was made in another group of 
Ss. The 3 symptom clusters which emerged were 
"avoidance of others . . . self-indulgence and turning 
against others . . . [and] self-deprivation and turn- 
ing against the sel£."—4. S. Tamkin. 

10356. Pollin, William, & Perlin, Seymour. E 
tional Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) y- 
chiatric evaluation of “normal control” volunteers. . 
Amer. J. Psychiat, 1958, 115, 129-133.—A. psychi- 
atric evaluation of a group of 29 volunteer research 
Ss showed the presence of significant pathology in 15. 
This group was compared with 3 subgroups and the 
differences and the relationship between volunteering 
and psychopathology were related to the selection of 
volunteer groups and the interpretation of results 
obtained from them.—N. H. Pronko. 

10357. Poser, Charles M., & Ziegler, Dewey K. 
Clinical significance of 14 and 6 per second spike 
complexes. Neurology, 1958, 8, 403-912. Routine 
EEG records of 2209 patients were examined for 14 
and 6 per second positive spike complexes. This ab- 
normal pattern was most frequently found in children 
and adolescents with a history of autonomic or vis- 
ceral manifestations, headache, of behavior deviation, 
and is thought to be indicative of epileptiform dis- 
order. The importance of obtaining sleep records 
is especially stressed.—R. С. Gunter. 

10358. Rosen, Albert. Differentiation of diag- 
nostic groups af individual MMPI scales. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 453-457.—A test is made of 
Rubin’s findings in which he reports that only one 
scale of the MMPI differentiates between psychotics, 
neurotics, psychopaths, and alcoholics without psy- 
chosis. The basis for the present study was to in- 
vestigate further the effectiveness of the MMPI scales, 
The findings contrasted with those obtained by Rubin. 
These results were supposedly due to the large num- 
bers of unanswered MMPI items and diagnostic over- 
lapping in Rubin's groups and criterion contamina- 
tion in the present study.—4. A. Kramish, 

10359, Rubin, Leonard S. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Inst, Philadelphia) Acetylcholine hy- 
drolysis in psychiatric patients. Science, 1958, 128, 
254-255.—1t was posited that "the hydrolysis rate of 
acetylcholine by erythrocyte cholinesterase should be 
different for normals and for patients admitted to a. 
psychiatric institute. Blood samples (5 ml) were ob- 
tained from 10 volunteers among the hospital staff 
and from 23 patients within 24 hours after admission 
and prior to the administration of any kind of therapy. 
Michel’s electrometric method was employed to de- 
termine the activity of the cholinesterase.” The rate 
of hydrolysis of acetylcholine by erythrocyte choline- 
sterase for the normals and institutionalized patients 
is presented in a table. “These preliminary data do 
not contradict my general hypothesis that acetyl- 
choline-cholinesterase imbalance may be a biochemical 
concomitant of the so-called ‘functional psychoses. 
The findings of the present study suggest that the ad- 
ministration of anticholinesterases or parasympatho- 
mimetic drugs could be effective only for those pa- 
tients who manifested a rapid rate of hydrolysis of 
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acetylcholine by erythrocyte cholinesterase. . . . The 
remaining half, manifesting slow hydrolysis, would 
require cholinergic blocking agents."—S. J. Lachman. 

10360. Sarason, Barbara R., & Sarason, Irwin C. 
(U. Washington) The effect of type of adminis- 
tration and sex of subject on emotional tone and 
outcome ratings of TAT stories. J. proj. Tech., 
1958, 22, 333-3371. Four groups of college stu- 
dents were administered a series of 12 TAT cards. 
The groups differed in the following manner: (a) 
male Ss and individual administration; (b) female Ss 
and individual administration; (c) male Ss and group 
administration; (d) female Ss and group administra- 
tion. 2. The stories obtained were scored according 
to Eron’s scales for measuring emotional tone and out- 
come. The average inter-rater reliability over all 
cards for emotional tone was .87 and for outcome .79. 
3. Analyses of variance revealed that type of adminis- 
tration and sex of S significantly affected the emo- 
tional tone ratings assigned to the stories. The card 
X sex interaction was found to be significant and the 
cards differed considerably among themselves in pull 
value. Type of administration significantly affected 
the outcome ratings. As was the case with emotional 
tone ratings there were significant inter-card differ- 
ences in outcome ratings. Implications of these find- 
ings were discussed.”—A. R. Jensen. 

10361, Schwidder, W. (Tiefenbrunn b. Gottingen, 
Niedersachs, Landeskrankenhaus) Zur Praxis der 

Diagnose und Prognosestellung in der Klinischen 
Psychotherapie. [The practice of diagnosis and 
prognosis in clinical psychotherapy.] Z. psycho-som. 
Med., 1958, 5, 43-49.—2 case histories are presented 
to illustrate the need for clarifying the following areas 
in the patient's life: his experience in the precipitating 
conflict situation; the patterns of his experience se- 
quences in general, i.e., his personality structure; de- 
velopmental history and genesis of the patient’s per- 
sonality structure; the nature and course of early 
childhood symptoms.—L. Katz. 

10362. Sherman, Lewis J. (VA Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) ‘The influence of artistic quality on judg- 
ments of patient and non-patient status from hu- 
man figure drawings. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 338— 
340,—“Fifty-two sets of male and female human figure 
drawings were collected from hospitalized psychiatric 
patients and Nursing Assistants equivalent in age and 
IQ. Psychologists experienced in drawing analysis 
judged the drawings as to patient or non-patient 
status. Commercial artists evaluated the drawings as 
to their degree of artistic merit. The conclusions of 
the study are as follows: 1. Psychologists are unable 
to distinguish the patient from the non-patient draw- 
ings. 2. There was no significant relationship between 
the art evaluations of the patient and non-patient 
drawings. 3. There was a significant relationship 
between art quality and judged adjustment status. 
4. It seems advisable that psychologists obtain some 
independent estimate of drawing ability when evaluat- 
ing human figure drawings."—4. R. Jensen. 

10363. Sherman, M. H. A Rorschach reader. 

New York: International Univer. Press, 1958. 

10364. Silverstein, Arthur B., & Klee, Gerald D. 
(U. Maryland School Medicine) A psychopharma- 
cological test of the "body image" hypothesis. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 323-329.—18 male college 
students made figure drawings of whole persons, a 
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person of the opposite sex from the first drawing, and 
a picture of themselves under control conditions and 
after they had ingested 72 mcg. of LSD-25 in dis- 
tilled water. Judges who had had experience with 
psychodiagnostic use of figure drawings or who had 
worked with the drug for some time (but not both) 
were able to differentiate between drawings made 
under drug and those made under control conditions. 
These differences are discussed and interpreted. 16 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 

10365. Smith, Henrietta T. A comparison of 
interview and observation measures of mother be- 
havior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 278-282. 
—*In order to compare the adequacy of interviews and 
observations as methods, 30 mothers were studied by 
means of individual interviews and controlled observa- 
tion while interacting with their children. Neither 
method was found to be completely superior to the 
other by the measures used. .. . In general, it was 
concluded that the interview was a preferable method 
only because it allows coverage of a wider range of 
behavior than does an observation. However, it was 
found that observation of behavior discriminated ‘de- 
fensive’ mothers better than did the interview."—4. S. 
Tamkin. 

10366. Stennett, R. G., & Uffelmann, Ruth. The 
Bender Gestalt Test: Manner of approach. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 184-186.—To determine whether 
there are typical ways in which the Bender Gestalt 
figures are copied, and whether deviations in approach 
are related to poor mental health, 16 schizophrenic 
patients were compared to 16 hospital employees on 
the Bender Gestalt Test. Typical modes of approach 
for each figure were demonstrated, but there were no 
consistent differences in approach between the patients 
and the controls —R. S. Davidon. 

10367. Stott, D. H. (U. Glasgow) The social 
adjustment of children: Manual to the Bristol 
Social Adjustment Guides. London, England: Uni- 
ver. London Press, 1958. 46 p. $3.50.—This clinical 
instrument was devised to diagnose maladjustment and 
unsettled attitudes in school children and to facilitate 
the writing of comprehensive reports on how they 
react in real-life situations. Separate editions are 
provided for the child in day school, the child in 
residential care, and the child in the family. A teacher 
or other adult well acquainted with the child reads 
through the schedule and underlines the words an 
phrases which describe him. When properly coded 
and transferred to the Diagnostic Form, the reporte 
behavior usually falls into groupings "representing the 
main maladjustments and unsettled attitudes." Posi- 
tion of the grouping within each series indicates the 
extent of the deviation and refers the diagnostician to 
statements which appropriately describe the behavior. 
General methodological considerations are cited in 
support of the author's approach to the problem of 
validity and reliability.—P. Т. Severin. 

10368. Strauss, F. H. A Jungian approach to 
the interpretation of thematic test material. Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 336- 
348.— The distinction between focal and global identi- 
fication is examined. The latter deals with projections 
on the nonego level (the nonconscious level) and an 
understanding of these requires an analogy with 
Jungian dream interpretation. Attention is drawn to 
the emergence of positive figures referring to uncon- 
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scious resources, a factor more important than story 
outcomes which may be prognostically misleading if 
used mechanically.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10369. Syřičtová, E., & Srnec, J. (Psychiatrická 
léčebna, Praha-Bohnice: Katedra psychologie KU, 
Praha) К otázce diagnostického využití reakth- 
nich dob v associaénim pokusu. [About the ques- 
tion of the diagnostical use of reaction times in the 
association experiment.] Ceskoslovenska Psychol., 
1957, 1, 45-52.— The diagnostic validity of the 3 
indexes based on empirical results of normals, neurot- 
ics, and schizophrenics. The analysis proves that 
there is a certain relation between the typical devia- 
tion in the time factor of the speech reaction and the 
clinically defined psychiatric syndromes, but they show 
also the necessity of working out a more analytical 
approach for the estimation of reaction times. Rus- 
sian and English summaries.—V. Břicháček. 


10370. Szondi, Lipot; Moser, Ulrich, & Webb, 
Marvin W. The Szondi Test in diagnosis, progno- 
sis and treatment. Philadelphia, Pa.: Lippincott, 
1959. xv, 309 p. $12.00.—In Part I of this introduc- 
tory volume Webb describes rationale, validation, and 
individual and group administration of the Szondi 
Test; Moser considers the diagnostics of schicksal 
analysis; and Szondi reviews his theoretical concepts. 
Part II deals with the clinical application of the 
Szondi Test to hermaphrodism and forensic psychol- 
ogy, and with statistical variability and probability. 
In Part III Szondi discusses therapeutic applications 
of his theory.—H. P. David. 


10371. Tapia, Fernando; Werboff, Ј., & Wino- 
kur, G. (Washington U. School Medicine) Recall 
of some phenomena of sleep. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1958, 127, 119-123.—4 series of 82 control and 87 
neurotic white males and females were individually 
interviewed for a comparison of their dreams, som- 
nambulism, orgasm, and enuresis. ‘The differential 
results are reported and compared with those reported 
in the literature.—N. H. Pronko. 


10372. Teuber, H. L. Appréciation de la récu- 
Pération de fonction aprés lésions cérébrales. 
[Evaluation of the recuperation of function after cer- 
ета! lesions.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1958, 8, 129-141. 
—The use and abuse of psychological methods for 
Studying the processes of recuperation from cerebral 
lesions is discussed. Classic psychometric tests are 
Not sensitive either to the presence of cerebral lesions 
9r to the presence of significant alterations in behavior 
Shown by other means. Therefore, it is necessary to 
turn to tasks especially conceived to reveal the general 
effects of cerebral traumatism. It is also possible to 
Construct and apply special tests to reveal the specific, 
Ocalized effects of cerebral lesions. Experimentation 
Supporting the above conclusions is cited. 32 refer- 
ences—W. W, Wattenberg. 


‚ 10373. Trasler, Gordon. Psychological methods 

in psychiatric diagnosis: II. The clinical use of 

projective techniques. Ment. Hlih., Lond., 1958, 17, 
-94. (See 33: 8413) 


А0374. Ullmann, Leonard P. (VA Hosp, Palo 
alto, Calif.) Clinical correlates of facilitation and 
ibition of response to emotional stimuli. 
Мо). Tech., 1958, 22, 341—347.—Оп the basis of case 
*Ords 50 patients were ranked on the variables of 
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denial, projection, and impulsive behavior as being an 
internalizer, externalizer, or acter-outer. “It was 
hypothesized that internalizers would respond with 
more emotional words to TAT cards that usually 
elicit a low number of emotional words, while the 
externalizers and acters-out would respond with more 
emotional words to TAT cards that usually elicit a 
higher number of emotional words. This hypothesis 
was substantiated."—4. К. Jensen. 


10375. Van Lennep, D. J., & Houwink, R. H. 
Korte mededelingen uit de research van de V.P.T.: 
I. De “Jeugdscore” van de Vierplatentest. [Short 
communications on research with the F.P.T.: I. The 
“Youth-score” of the Four-Picture Test.] Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 407-414.—A validation study 
is presented of a number of variables of the Four- 
Picture Test (combined and designated as "youth 
score") with chronological age as criterion, The 
results obtained with 2000 Ss show a constant and 
linear relationship between “youth score" and age. 
It is emphasized that the results obtained are valid 
only for the population in which they were found 
and might vary for other cultural groups.—R. H. 
Howwink. 


10376. Vianna Guerra, C. (U. Brasil) As re- 
spostas das criancas de 3-8 anos ao psicodiag- 
nostico de Rorschach. [The responses of children 
of 3 to 8 to the Rorschach.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de 
Janeiro, 1958, 8(3-4), 20-31.—The Rorschach test 
was given to 100 Brasilian children of 3-8 years old, 
of good socioeconomic level, attending private kinder- 
gartens in Rio de Janeiro. Half of the children were 
male, half female, evenly distributed as to age. A high 
percentage of the children gave answers that may be 
classified in the magical and prelogical stages (M. 
Ford): reaction patterns A and B (Klopfer and 
Margulies). The most used cards were in decreasing 
order: I, IX, II, and VI. The average number of 
responses vary very little from 10.1 (3 years) to 122 
(7 years). The W% is never 100%. The F% is 
higher than the C(CF,FC)%. The M(FM,m)% in- 
creased from 2.6% (3 years) to 14.5% (7 years). 
There is a high percentage of A and Ad responses 
followed by Н and Hd responses.—J. M. Salazar. 


10377. Wahler, H. J. Response selections of 
neurotic and control subjects as a function of 
relative familiarity and social desirability of items. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 239-241.—" The 
primary purpose of this note was to determine whether 
both familiarity and social desirability as stimulus 
variables are related to subjects' response selections 
ina choice task. A second purpose was to determine 
whether the responses of neurotic and control groups 
were differentially related to these variables. The 
findings showed that for control subjects, both relative 
familiarity and social desirability were significantly 
related to preferences for alternatives when the other 
variable was held constant. With neurotic subjects, 
social desirability did not contribute significantly to 
the variance in their preferences for alternatives when 
familiarity was partialled out."—4. S. Tamkin. 


10378. Walton, D. (Winwick Hosp., Warrington, 
England) The diagnostic and predictive accuracy 
of the modified word learning test in psychiatric 
patients over 65. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 1119-1122. 
— Nelson's word learning test helps differentiate senile 
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organics from functional patients, and even in cases 
where diagnoses were changed in the 2 years between 
test administration and comparison with diagnoses, 11 
of 13 changes in diagnosis were accurately predicted. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


10379. Webb, Marvin W. Szondi Test in theory 
and practice. New York: Lippincott, 1958. 


10380. Wenar, Charles. The degree of psycho- 
logical disturbance in handicapped youth. Except. 
Child., 1958, 25, 7-10, 15.—A lack of significant dif- 
ference in depth of psychological disturbance in handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped adolescents seeking pro- 
fessional help was hypothesized. This was tested by 
comparing Rorschach data of 30 youths presenting 
significant departure from organic intactness with that 
of 20 youths representing a sample of nonhandicapped 
youths seeking outpatient psychiatric care. Results of 
comparisons using 2 methods of evaluating Rorschach 
data, a “sign” approach and a clinical rating scale, are 
reported. Significant differences were observed be- 
tween the 2 groups only on 5 out of the approximately 
40 sign comparisons. The author emphasizes the 
general lack of gross or pervasive personality differ- 
ence between the groups, points out tendencies in the 
handicapped group to be somewhat healthier and dis- 
cusses the need to focus on the personality of the 
handicapped child rather than the handicap.—B. Camp. 


10381. Winder, С. L, & Kantor, Robert E. 
Rorschach maturity scores of the mothers of 
schizophrenics. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 438- 
440.—Among mothers of schizophrenic sons there is 
a disproportionate number who manifest an immatur- 
ity of perceptual organization pathology. This pathol- 
ogy is manifest in parent-child relationships which 
contribute to the schizophrenic reactions of the sons, 
Mothers of schizophrenic sons show more of this type 
pathology than mothers of normal sons, 20 references. 
—A. A. Kramish. 


10382. Woelker, Herbert. (U. Erlangen) Er- 
fahrungen mit einer filmisch dargebotenen Version 
des TAT. [Experiences with a film presented ver- 
sion of the TAT.] Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 
121-131.— Comparison of performances of over 200 
Ss on original and brief film versions of cards 2, 5, 
6GF, and 12M indicate that the latter enhance respon- 
siveness and the projective effect of ће ТАТ. Al- 
though narratives tend to be more tension-loaded and 
aggressive, analyses not only reveal retention of neces- 
sary plurivalence in the film material but suggest an 
improvement of diagnostic efficiency.—F. Hardesty. 


10383. Zrzavy, Anton. (Psychologisches Institut 
der Universitat Wien) Ein neues Verfahren zur 
Validitátskontrolle von Persénlichkeitstests. (Test- 
doppelgánger-Methode). [A new method for valid- 
ity assessment of personality tests  (test-double 
method).] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1958, 5, 277-294. 
—The results of the Z-test (a form of the Rorschach 
test for testing groups) obtained from 689 pupils were 
analysed and any 2 results which matched completely 
in every dimension were arranged in pairs. The 
sample yielded 13 pairs. Personality descriptions 
derived from interviews with parents, teachers, and 
the Ss themselves as well as from intelligence tests 
for these 26 children were given to 41 judges in sets 
of 3 in order to obtain a rating of similarity of the 
pairs. Similarity of the 13 pairs according to these 
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descriptions was very low indicating a low validity of 
the Z-test —W. J. Koppitz. 


(See also Abstracts 9245, 9360, 10152, 10183, 10306, 
10497, 10610, 10653, 10679, 10689, 10697, 10709, 
10746, 10784, 10789, 10792, 10808) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


10384. Aizawa, Toyozo; Nakazato, Toshiyuki; 
Tazaki, Yoshiaki; Aoki, Tatsuo; Makino, Koki; 
Hamaya, Schoichi; Umehara, Minora; Obayashi, 
Hiroshi, & Okada, Toshihiro. The effect of elec- 
troshock on the cerebral hemodynamics and me- 
tabolism. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, Suppl. No. 
5, 18.—Abstract. 


10385. Bartholomew, Allen A., Franks, Cyril M., 
& Marley, Edward. (Her Majesty’s Prison, Brixton 
Hill, London, England) Susceptibility to meth- 
ylpentynol: Eyelid conditioning and PGR re- 
sponse. J. ment. Sci, 1958, 104, 1167-1173.—The 
drug had no effect on conditioning ability, being a 
depressant for eyeblink conditioning, and no relation 
to extraversion scores on the Maudsley Personality 
Inventory, although there was a relation between 
susceptibility to the drug and high neuroticism scores. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


10386. Beck, Dorothy Fahs. The dynamics of 
group psychotherapy as seen by a sociologist. 
Part II. Some puzzling questions on leadership, 
contextual relation and outcomes.  Sociomeiry, 
1958, 21, 180-197.— This paper, a continuation of an 
earlier discussion (see 33: 8442) discusses the follow- 
ing questions: *(a) How is the analyst able success- 
fully to impose on a group new norms that are the 
opposite of those in which its members typically have 
been socialized? (b) What are the socially patterned 
protective mechanisms by which this deviant subcul- 
ture maintains itself in spite of its sharp divergence 1n 
norms from its contextual setting? (с) How can 
such a deviant process ‘adjust’ participants to a society 
which does not follow the normative patterns used in 
such therapy?" Factors in the analyst's success, pro- 
tective devices of the group, and post therapeutic ad- 
justment processes are described.—H. P. Shelley. 


10387. Benney, Celia, & Waltzer, Shirley. (Altro 
Health and Rehabilitation Service, NYC) Treat- 
ment of the ambulatory schizophrenic in a rehabil- 
itation center. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 332-339. 
—A. presentation of some of the experiences attaine 
in the treatment of schizophrenics in a sheltered work- 
shop. On the basis of the first 25 graduates of this 
program, the writers concluded "on the minimal level 
of keeping patients out of hospitals" they had attained 
80% success.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


10388. Berne, Eric. Transactional analysis: A 
new and effective method of group therapy. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 735-743.—“A new approach 
to group therapy is outlined, based on the distinction 
between exteropsychic, neopsychic, and archaeopsychic 
ego states. . . . Once each individual in the group has 
some understanding of his own personality in these 
terms, the group can proceed to simple transactiona 
analysis, in which the ego state of the individual who 
gives the transactional stimulus is compared with the 
ego state of the one who gives the transactional rê- 
sponse."—L. N. Solomon. 
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10389. Blaine, Graham B., Jr, & McArthur, 
Charles C. (Harvard U.) What happened in 
therapy as seen by the patient and his psychiatrist. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 344-350.—2 students 
showing significant improvements following short- 
term therapy were interviewed by a psychologist after 
the termination of their therapy with a psychiatrist. 
They were asked what had helped them in the therapy 
just terminated. The obtained statements were com- 
pared with statements prepared by the psychiatrist and 
the discrepancies between the 2 were compared and. 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

10390. Bowers, Margaretta K., Berkowitz, Bern- 
ard, & Brecher, Sylvia. Therapeutic implications 
of analytic group psychotherapy of religious per- 
sonnel. Int, J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 243-256. 
—5 years experience with 12 clergymen who had from 
one to 4 years in group therapy is reported. “An- 
alytically oriented group therapy presents at the pres- 
ent time an excellent technique for the analysis of 
magical omnipotent thinking of severe authoritarian 
attitudes among people whose professional life pro- 
vides a socially accepted facade for these attitudes.” 
In the peer group relationship of the therapy groups, 
they are aided to overcome the essential loneliness of 
their set-apartness. The group setting also facilitates 
the working through of their problems with reference 
to revolt against authority.—D. D. Raylesberg. 


10391. Brengelmann, J. C., Pare, C. M. B, & 
Sandler, M. (Maudsley Hosp., London, England) 
Alleviation of the psychological effects of LSD in 
man by 5-hydroxytryptophan. J. ment. Sci., 1938, 
104, 1237-1244.— The drug reduces the effects of LSD 
as measured by psychological tests. 25 references.— 
W, L. Wilkins. 

10392. Brody, Eugene B. (U. Maryland Medical 
School) What do schizophrenics learn during 
psychotherapy and how do they learn it? J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1958, 127, 66-76.—Certain concepts of 
psychoanalysis are combined with others from learn- 
ing theory as they pertain to a theory of the psycho- 
logical processes involved in the treatment of schiz- 
ophrenia. Topics touched upon include character 
change as it concerns learning, the therapeutic situa- 
tion as a special milieu for the schizophrenic patient, 
the acquisition of specific instead of general behavioral 
Tesponses, and the place of insight and reinforcement 
learning.—N. Н. Pronko. 

10393. Cooper, James F., & Kittrell, Elizabeth. 
One group for both parents: An experiment. Soc. 
Wh., 1958, 3, 24-29.—Describes use of group psycho- 

erapy for both parents, of children undergoing 

PSychotherapy at the time. These meetings should be 

directed towards exploring the family feelings and 

relationships that contribute to the emotional dis- 
turbance of children.—G. Elias. 

10394. Davidson, Henry A. (Cedar Grove, N.J.) 

he semantics of psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 115, 410-413.—Breakdowns in communi- 

Cation are illustrated as they stem from the semantics 

of psychotherapy.—N. H. Pronko. 

i 10395. Dawson, Joseph G. Psychotherapy with 
Chronic schizophrenic patient. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
58, 42, 370-382.—A report on “an example of suc- 

„cessful psychotherapy with a catatonic patient whose 

Prognosis was considered extremely poor . . . to pre- 


sent this patient’s post-psychotic record of achieve- 
ment."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

10396. Delay, J, & Benda, Ph. L'expérience 
lysergique. L.S.D.-25: A propos de 75 observa- 
tions cliniques. [The lysergic acid experience. 
L.S.D.-25: In connection with 75 clinical observa- 
tions.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 169-209.—The literature 
on clinical effects of L.S.D.-25 is reviewed. L.S,D. 
was administered intraveneously in the majority of 
cases, and in the rest orally (10 cases), intraspinally 
(3 cases), intramuscularly (1 case), or under slow 
perfusion (3 cases). Dosage was 1-2 gammas/kg. 
Ss represent a variety of psychotic conditions. Effects 
are reported on: (a) Behavior: slowing of motor and 
verbal responses, instability, stereotypy, echolalia, 
mutism, loss of control, affective extremes (euphoria, 
depression) (b) Body itself: numbness, vertigo, 
nausea, trembling (c) Perception: visual perception 
is marked by contraction and dilation of forms, 
changes in perspective, brightness and color, and illu- 
sions of movement. Auditory is marked by detached 
sounds, fluctuations in volume, and distance illusion. 
Hallucinations are common in both modes.—W. W. 
Meissner. 

10397. Delay, J., & Benda, Ph. L'expérience 
lysergique. L.S.D.-25: A propos de 75 observa- 
tions cliniques. [The lysergic acid experience. 
L.S.D.-25: In connection with 75 clinical observa- 
tions.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 309-344.— This is the 
concluding section of a study reported in 2 sections 
(see 33: 10396). Observations on the perception of 
time and space are reported. Activity is impoverished, 
affect is subject to extreme fluctuations and seems to 
be torn from its habitual context, anxiety symptoms 
and synesthetic experiences are common, and deforma- 
tions and movement illusions characterize perception. 
Symptoms progress more rapidly in intravenous in- 
jection than in oral absorption. The therapeutic value 
of the experience is in function of dosage, personality 
structure, and pathological history. L.S.D.-25 is not 
essentially an hallucinating drug, but it is a desocializ- 
ing, detemporalizing, and deanimating drug. 55 ref- 
erences.—IW. W. Meissner. 

10398. Deutsch, Danica. (Alfred Adler Consult- 
ing Center, NYC) Didactic group discussions with 
mothers in a child guidance setting: A theoretical 
statement. Group Psychother., 1958, 11, 52-56.— 
When a child is accepted for psychotherapy other 
family members, usually the mother, are also included 
in the treatment process. The goals and techniques of 
didactic group therapy with mothers are presented.— 
J. Schopler. 

10399. Dreyer, A. H., Jr. (St. Louis State Hosp.) 
Group training vs. group psychotherapy: A chal- 
lenge in truth. Group Psychother., 1958, 11, 46-49. 
—]t is argued that the techniques Moreno introduced 
should be credited to him and should not be divorced 
from his conceptual framework.—J. Schopler. 

10400. Eliasoph, Eugene. (Berkshire Industrial 
Farm, Canaan, N.Y.) А group therapy-psycho- 
drama program at Berkshire Industrial Farm. 
Group Psychother., 1958, 11, 57-62.—The experience 
of 1% years with a group therapy program for 
adolescent delinquent boys is reported. Various as- 
pects of the program are specified, such as its benefits, 
administrative procedures, and personnel problems.— 


J. Schopler. 
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10401. Ellsworth, Robert B., Mead, Beverley T., 
& Clayton, William H. (VA Hosp., Salt Lake 
City) The rehabilitation and disposition of chron- 
ically hospitalized schizophrenic patients. Ment. 
Hyg., МУ, 1958, 42, 343-348.—"This paper discusses 
a successful treatment program in the rehabilitation of 
the chronically hospitalized psychotic patient."—4M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


10402. Esquibel, Augusto J., Krantz, John C., 
Jr, Truitt, Edward B., Jr., Ling, Alfred S. C., & 
Kurland, Albert A. (Spring Grove State Hosp., 
Catonsville, Md.) Hexafluorodiethyl ether (In- 
doklon): Its use as a convulsant in psychiatric 
treatment. J. neru. ment. Dis., 1958, 125, 530-534.— 
An evaluation is made of the effectiveness and safety 


of Indoklon as a convulsant in psychiatric treatment. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 


10403. Evans, L. T. & Abramson, H. A. Ly- 
sergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25): XXV. Effect 
on social order of newts, Triturus V. Viridescens 
(RAF). J. Psychol. 1958, 45, 153-169.—2 newts 
kept together are very aggressive, particularly in the 
form of pecking and biting during feeding. Size 
seemed the determining factor, and the hierarchy of 
aggressiveness tended to remain constant. Immersing 
the lowest (and smallest) newt in the scale in LSD-25 
increased its pugnacity 714 times. Such hormones as 
testosterone propionate, interstitial cell stimulating 
hormone, and mammalian whole pituitary also proved 
effective in lowering the threshold of hostility.—R. W. 
Husband. 


10404. Evans, L. T., Abramson, H. A., & Fre- 
mont-Smith, N. Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD- 
25): XXVI. Effect on social order of the fighting 
fish, Betta Splendens. J. Psychol. 1958, 45, 263- 
273.—The aftereffect of LSD-25 on behavior of the 
fighting fish (Siamese in origin) showed' greater 
aggressiveness in narcotized fish than controls; a low 
ranking individual rises in the social hierarchy by 
virtue of his increased hostility attacking fish pre- 
viously recorded as more aggressive. Chasing, fin- 
display, bites, and tail-whips were the criteria. (See 
33: 10403) —R. W. Husband. 


10405. Frierson, Bewley D. (Eastern State Hosp., 
Williamsburg, Va.) A preliminary evaluation of 
prochlorperazine (compazine) in chronically dis- 
turbed psychotic patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 
126, 585-586.—The possible place of prochlorperazine 
in the treatment of hospitalized psychotic patients is 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


10406. Goldstone, Sanford; Boardman, William 
K., & Lhamon, William T. Effect of quinal bar- 
bitone, dextro-amphetamine, and placebo on ap- 
parent time. Brit. J. Psychol., 1958, 49, 324-328.— 
90 normal students were divided into 3 equal groups. 
One group received 0.2 gr. secobarbital, a second 
group 15 mg. dextro-amphetamine, and a third group 
received a lactose placebo. All treatments were ad- 
ministered orally. Amphetamine significantly de- 
creased the clock-measured value of the apparent 
second, secobarbital significantly increased this value. 
Placebo also produced a trend toward increase in the 
clock measured value of the apparent second. The 
findings are discussed in terms of earlier reports and 
a theoretical framework offered. It is suggested that 
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a placebo acts much like a sedative in the alteration 
of perceived durations —C. M. Franks. 


10407. Grant, David A. & Patel, Ambalal $, 
Effect of an electric shock stimulus upon the con- 
ceptual behavior of “anxious” and “non-anxious” 
subjects. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 57, 247-256.—“The 
conceptual behavior of Ss scoring high on the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale is somewhat more vulnerable to anx- 
iety-producing stimuli than is the conceptual behavior 
of Ss scoring low on the Scale.” 36 references,— 
C. К. Bishop. 


10408. Gundlach, Ralph H., & Geller, Max. The 
problem of early termination: Is it really the 
terminee? J. consuli. Psychol., 1958, 22, 410.—A. A. 
Kramish. 


10409. Hanlon, Thomas E., Kurland, Albert A., 
Esquibel, Augusto J., & Ota, Kay Y. (Spring 
Grove Hosp., Catonsville, Md.) А comparative 
study of chlorpromazine and triflupromazine in the 
management of the chronic hospitalized psychotic 
patient. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 17-20.—The 
behavior of 32 chronic hospitalized female psychotic 
patients previously treated for several months on 
chlorpromazine was observed and rated on the Multi- 
dimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients 
after a 3-phase treatment with chlorpromazine, 
placebo, and triflupromazine. Comparative effects of 
the medications are presented and discussed.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


10410. Harley-Mason, J., Laird, A. H., & Smyth- 
ies, J. R. (Cambridge U.) I. The metabolism of 
mescalin in the human: II. Delayed ciinical re- 
actions to mescalin. Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 152- 
155.—The authors hypothesize that mescalin itself is 
not toxic. 6 male Ss were given 400 mgm. of 
mescaline and their urine collected for the next 24 
hours. Excretion of mescalin and its metabolites was 
studied by paper chromatography. 35% + 5% mes- 
calin plus traces of a specific metabolite were re- 
covered, 65% of the mescalin could not be traced. In 
3 cases the symptoms of mescalin intoxication re- 
curred several days later, in 2 of these apparently 
related to stress and excessive fatigue. "It is hy- 
pothesized that the large, not traceable portion of 
mescaline is bound to liver protein. Severe lack of 
sleep can produce hallucinations. Edogenous, hallu- 
cinogenic toxines may be produced by excessive fa- 
tigue. Their detoxication could be prevented by 
mescaline bound to the liver.” —M. L. Simmel. 


10411. Haward, L. R. C. Art therapy in general 
practice. Practitioner, 1958, 180, 1-8.—'Surveys 
have shown that, in general practice, at least one 
patient in three is suffering from stress in one form 
or another, usually disguised by a variety of somatic 
symptoms. The role of art therapy . . . is described, 
and some features of a typical case illustrated." Art 
therapy is a useful treatment adjunct for the physician 
and this type of therapy seems to result in a diminu- 
tion in tension.—B, H. Light. 


10412. Honkavaara, Sylvia. The color and form 
reaction as a basis for differential psychother- 
apeutic approach. J. Psychol. 1958, 46, 39-51— 
"This article has been a preliminary report on the 
color- and form-reactors’ behavior in mental illness. 
In some patients, mental illness means a regression 
to low developmental levels, its expression being tUn- 
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tructive aggressiveness, domineering attitude, etc. 
highly developed, emotionally sensitive people, on 
other hand, mental illness is caused by the fact 
it in wrong surroundings the organism has been 
е to ‘unfold’ itself appropriately and suffers the 
organization of a ‘developmental crisis.’ To be able 
сиге a person, one has to have reached the same 
of psychological development where the patient 
and to function appropriately in one’s own per- 
ality. But only a color-reactor therapist is able to 
'e color-reactor patients, and this is a therapy with- 
effort, the principle of it being: to allow a person 
unfold his personality as a plant in nature is al- 
ed to do it.” 17 references.—R. W. Husband. 
0413. Illing, Hans A. A theory of the group 
ording to C. G. Jung. Acta psychother. psycho- 
orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 137-144.—]ungian 
lhetypal concepts can be used in group psycho- 
rapy despite Jung's own repeated statement that 
loss will result through group pressure and that 
individuation is sacrificed to the instinct of the herd. 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 
—10414. Jahn, W. Erfahrungen mit dem neuen 
gessedativum Covatix, besonders in seiner Kom- 
ation mit Largactil bei abnorm unruhigen 
dern. [Experiences with the new day-time seda- 
e covat articularly in combination with largactil, 
inistered to overactive children.] Z. Kinderpsy- 
, 1958, 25, 205-213.—Largactil produced drowsi- 
S and covatix was insufficient sedative for over- 
ty. However, both together proved effective 
out ancillary symptoms. Covatix is a mild, well- 
erated sedative suitable for prolonged medication, 
ticularly in combination with small doses of neuro- 
ics.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
0415. Jatzkewitz, Horst. ( Max-Planck-Inst., Mu- 
k, Germany) ^ Psychotrope Substanzen und 
idogene” Psychose. [Psychotropic substances and 
dogenous” psychosis.) Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 
100.—"Following overdosage in rabbits, LSD pro- 
е5 objective toxic changes similar to those appear- 
in men in pernicious catatonia that finally lead to 
th. Similar toxic symptoms can be produced in 
bits. by Pyrogen from gramnegative bacteria. 
ere is a participation of the nervous system consist- 
in а centrally induced sympathicotropic stimula- 
П syndrome. The findings support the opinion that 
is a correlation between LSD-effect and schiz- 
renia, For instance, abnormal biogenic amines of 
le type of LSD may develop in pernicious catatonics, 
OF their receptors for certain products may be changed 
Marily similarly as they are changed secondarily in 
mals under the effect of LSD, The same may be 
in general for other endogenous, schizophrenic 
es of disease." English summary.—M. L. Simmel. 
0416, Karpman, Ben. Dream life in a case of 
Oricide. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 
-675.—The life history and the events in psycho- 
арецііс sessions with special reference to dream 
nt of a Negro male charged with murder of his 
€ are reported.—L, A. Pennington. Л 
0417. Katz, Martin M., Lorr, Maurice, & Rubin- 
„ Eli A. Remainer patient attributes and their 
On to subsequent improvement in psycho- 
Ру. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 411-413.—An 
tigation was made to determine relationship be- 
П patient attributes found to be predictive of 
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length of stay in psychotherapy and subsequent im- 
provement in treatment. The findings suggest that 
knowledge of those factors that determine whether a 
patient will remain in treatment may have little to tell 
about whether he will subsequently improve. Ther- 
apists’ ratings, although of importance, can be con- 
sidered as only one aspect of a complete objective 
assessment of patient change. Improvement ratings 
were related to the therapist’s years of experience 
and to his diagnostic classification of the patient 6 
months after treatment. The predictors of patient 
length of stay involves a multidimensional criterion, — 
А. А. Kramish. 

10418. Kawi, Ali A. The sedation threshold: 
Its concept and use for comparative studies on 
drug-induced phenomena, AMA Arch, Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1958, 80, 232-236.—24 adult inpatients with 
varying degrees of anxiety (measured by the Taylor 
scale and by clinical judgment) were given a battery 
of psychological and psychomotor tests (sentence com- 
pletion, steadiness, tapping, among others) under 3 
conditions—no-drug, amobarbital sodium, and ethyl 
alcohol—at the levels of their sedation thresholds. 
“There was a significant positive correlation between 
the thresholds for the 2 drugs” as well as a correlation 
between the thresholds and measures of anxiety. The 
initial hypothesis that the psychological state of the 
organism determines, to a large extent, the reaction 
to the drugs and hence to the sedation threshold, is 
held to be confirmed.—L. A. Pennington. 

10419. Kelly, E. Lowell; Miller, James G., Mar- 
uis, Donald G., Gerard, R. W., & Uhr, Leonard. 
ontinued meprobamate and proclorperazine ad- 

ministration and behavior. AMA Arch, Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1958, 80, 247-252.—"51 scores were ob- 
tained on a battery of behavioral tests measuring 
psychomotor performance (simulated driving, steadi- 
ness), visual acuity, anxiety, and personality variables, 
after chronic administration of meprobamate, pro- 
clorperazine, and placebo to 51 normal Ss.” The 2 
drugs appear to have no adverse effects on the wide 
variety of performances measured. Additional study 
indicated no clear-cut significant differences between 
acute and chronic administration of meprobamate,— 
L. A. Pennington. 

10420. Kelly, E. Lowell; Miller, James G., Mar- 
quis, Donald G., Gerard, R. W., & Uhr, Leonard. 
Personality differences and continued meprobamate 
and proclorperazine administration. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 80, 241-246.—51 behavioral 
scores were obtained for 51 normal Ss, 40 of which 
were selected for study. 69 scores were obtained for 
each S by the use of objective personality tests 
(MMPI, California Personality Inventory, Edward's 
Personal Preference Schedule, and Cattell’s 16 Per- 
sonality Factor Test), 20 of which were selected on 
the basis of a factor analysis. 3 treatment compar- 
isons were made: meprobamate and placebo, proclor- 
perazine and placebo, and proclorperazine and mepro- 
bamate. For each treatment comparison, correlations 
were calculated between each of the selected personal- 
ity variables and all of the selected behavioral var- 
iables. No adverse effects of continued administration 
of double the standard dose of meprobamate (or of pro- 
clorperazine) were demonstrated.—L. A. Pennington. 


10421. Kestemberg, Evelyne. Quelques consid- 
érations à propos de la fin du traitement des 
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malades à structure psychotique. [Considerations 
in terminating the treatment of patients of psychotic 
structure.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 297— 
341.—Several cases of neuroses with essential psy- 
chotic elements are analyzed for optimum points of 
treatment termination. Heretofore, the literature con- 
cerns only the feasibility of analytic therapy for psy- 
chotics. For these, the author proposes, the level of 
achievement is a modus vivendi infinitely more satis- 
factory than before. The analyst must be content with 
a symptomatic cure in the abscene of true ego struc- 
turation. 119 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10422. Keup, Wolfram. LSD-25 und der Eiwei- 
Bstoffwechsel der Rattenhirnrinde wahrend der 
Entwicklung. [LSD-25 and protein metabolism in 
the cerebral cortex of the rat.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 
18, 117-123.—White rats age 7 days, 14 days, and 
adults were decapitated 15 minutes after intraperiton- 
eal injection of LSD-C*4, 3.1 mg/kg body weight. 
From the homogenates of liver and cerebral cortex the 
various cell fractions were obtained by differential 
centrifugation. The protein was precipitated and 
purified and the isotopes were counted in the dried 
precipitate. “The results are compared with analogous 
14C-Lysin experiments. LSD is distributed somewhat 
more irregularly, The greatest activity of the cerebral 
cortex is found for LSD and lysin in 14 day old rats, 
ie, immediately after biochemical maturation of the 
cortex, In 7 day old animals with immature cortex 
the activity for LSD in percentage of activity of the 
liver is lower than for lysin. In adult animals the 
relationship is reversed. The type of coupling of LSD 
to protein can not be described as yet.” 18 references. 
—M. L. Simmel. 


10423. Kline, Nathan S. (Ed.) Psychopharma- 
cology frontiers. Boston, Mass. : Little, Brown, 1959. 
xxiii, 533 p. $10.00.—Proceedings of the Psycho- 
pharmacology Symposium, Second International Con- 
gress of Psychiatry, Zurich, 1957. The 65 papers are 
organized into 4 sections: general problems of psycho- 
pharmacology, clinical observations and descriptions, 
specific problems, mode of action. The first section 
considers such topics as historical perspectives, major 
controversies, needs and concepts, rationale and re- 
search. Тһе second section discusses at length the 
clinical effectiveness of a wide variety of drugs used 
in the treatment of mental illnesses. The third section 
deals with specific problems such as the classification 
of psychotropic drugs, the principles of experimental 
pharmacotherapy, the value of animal experimenta- 
tion, and the improvement of drug evaluation reports, 
The fourth section provides an extensive treatment of 
theories and observations concerning possible modes 
of action of various pharmacological agents used in 
the treatment of mental disorders, A few of the topics 
in this section are reconditioning of the personal- 
ity, psychodynamic aspects, clinico-electroencephalo- 
graphic investigations, ganglionic blocking agents as 
indicators of pathogenesis and the effects on brain 
function of various somatic therapies. These 4 sec- 
tions are followed by a 57-page verbatim record of the 
discussion during 3 special sessions at the congress 
of the pharmacological treatment of schizophrenics. 
C. M. Franks. 

10424. Kondo, Akihisa. Die Morita-Therapie. 
[The Morita therapy.] Psyche, Heidel, 1958, 12, 
309-319.—‘“‘Morita therapy" was developed about 30 


years ago in Japan by the late Morita. Today it is 
practiced as one of the most effective Japanese ther- 
apies for neurosis. Based on the insights and meth- 
ods of Zen Buddhism it involves a total period of some 
40 days of hospitalization, beginning with complete 
rest and social isolation and by graduated stages re- 
turning the patient to full activity and social life— 
E. W. Eng. 

10425. Kondo, Akihisa. Zen in psychotherapy: 
The virtue of sitting. Chicago Rev., 1958, 12, 57-64, 
—A psychotherapeutic technique derived from Zen 
Buddhism is described. The patient is required to 
concentrate on the practice of sitting. This method 
turns him inward, allows him to experience himself, 
and permits his psychic energy to be collected for 
constructive work. At first the strain is difficult, but 
slowly distractions and discomforts vanish, and he 
becomes no longer separated from his sitting. In this 
very singlemindedness his real self begins to function. 
The method is used in conjunction with interviews.— 
I. Rosenthal. 

10426. Kornetsky, Conan, & Humphries, Ogretta. 
(National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland) 
Psychological effects of centrally acting drugs in 
man: Effects of chlorpromazine and secobarbital 
on visual and motor behaviour. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 
104, 1093-1099.—For 12 volunteers doses of 100 and 
200 mg. of chlorpromazine have greater effect than 
similar doses of secobarbital except for a test of in- 
tellectual functioning (digit symbol). Data suggest 
a general drug sensitivity for human Ss: Ss most 
affected by one drug are most affected by other drugs. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

10427. Laforgue, René. Les tendances modernes 
de la psychothérapie sous l'angle psychanalytique. 
[Modern trends in psychotherapy from the psycho- 
analytic angle.] Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1958, 6, 220-238.—Underlying new trends 
in psychotherapy are the social conditions of 19th 
century materialism and the spiritualistic concepts of 
the 20th. A comparison is made between the narrow 
European rationalistic psychotherapy and the concepts 
of Hindu Yogism, the philosophy of Buddhism, of 
Chinese psychosomatic medicine, of Babylonian and 
Greek medicine. Different psychotherapeutic methods 
are examined in terms of patients’ needs. From clin- 
ical experience is evolved the kind of teaching leading 
to good analytic training and a solid conception 0 
Freud's reality principle.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

10428. Landis, Carney; Dillon, Donald ; Leopold, 
Julius, & Rutschmann, J. Changes in the level of 
blood sugar and sensory and motor performance 
brought about by insulin coma therapy. J. Psy- 
chol, 1958, 45, 275-285.—Flicker-fusion threshold, 
choice reaction time, and speed of tapping were ob- 
tained from 47 psychiatric patients before, during, ап 
after insulin coma therapy. Reaction time and spee 
of tapping were significantly slower when blood sugar 
level was below the normal range of 80-110 mg.% by 
volume. Flicker-fusion threshold was not changed y 
low blood sugar but was lower after coma terminated. 
—R. W. Husband. RI. 

10429. Leclaire, S. A la recherche des principes 
d'une psychothérapie des psychoses. [In search 2 
principles for a psychotherapy of psychoses.] Evolut. 
Psychiat, 1958, No. 2. 376-411.— The goal of this 
synthesis is to formulate some principles which may 
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serve as a rational foundation for a psychotherapy of 
psychotic difficulties which have a long evolution. 
Included are sections concerning the experience of 
reality, language usage, modes of communication with 
the psychotic self, and dynamic problems. The author 
cites several ground-rules, which involve Sensitivity 
to psychotic language cues in attempting to respond 
to the subject. 18-item bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 


10430. Lehmann, Andrée. Un cas de psycho- 
thérapie d'enfant. [A case of child psychotherapy.] 
Suppl. Vie Spir. 1958, 11, 31—42.— The case is re- 
ported of a boy, age 13, whose condition was marked 
by withdrawal symptoms, poor scholastic performance 
despite superior intelligence, and extreme hostility. 
Diagnosis related these disturbances to parental re- 
jection and affective starvation reinforced by un- 
settled domestic conditions. Personal contact and ac- 
ceptance on the part of the therapist were functional 
in the therapeutic process. The role of unconscious 
factors in social and moral adjustment is pointed out. 
—W.W. Meissner. 

10431. Lesse, Stanley. (Columbia U.) Psycho- 
dynamic relationships between the degree of anx- 
lety and other clinical symptoms. J. merv. ment. 
Dis., 1958, 127, 124-130.—Materials gathered through 
Several lines of research including psychoanalysis, 
pharmacotherapy, and psychosurgery were analyzed 
for degree of anxiety manifested by the patients con- 
cerned. The results are discussed and interpreted in 
terms of a neurological theory proposed for this pur- 
pose.—N. Н. Pronko. 

10432. Leveton, Alan F. (U. California Medical 
Center, San Francisco) The evaluation and testing 
of psychopharmaceutic drugs. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 115, 232-238.—Some of the nonpharmacological 
determinants of drug action are reviewed as they per- 
tain to attempts at evaluating and testing psycho- 
асеці drugs. 79-item bibliography—N. Н. 

onko, 


10433. Levi, Primo Giorgio. Etude Rorschach 
de 1 action psychostimulante de l'éther méthylique 
de l'acide phénylpipéridil-(2)-acétique (Ritaline). 
Rorschach study of the psychostimulating action of 
Ritalin.] Beih. Schweiz, Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1958, 
Suppl. No. 35, 52-65.—30 patients hospitalized with 
ifferent psychiatric syndromes were administered 
With some variations the Behn-Rorschach before and 
the Rorschach while receiving 20-30 mg. of Ritalin 
for a period ranging from 2 to 20 days. A control 
group of 10 patients received a placebo. The action 
9t Ritalin was found to improve the affective tone, to 
Accelerate the ideational and associative processes, to 
increase extraversive tendencies and the capacity for 
‘Notional contact with the environment, to decrease 
s pochondriacal preoccupations, and to strengthen and 
p Psychopathological, chiefly dissociative, symp- 

ms. 17 references.—J. W, House. 


01048, Lingjaerde, Per; Malm, Ole Ј., & Skaug, 
Hist E. (Lier Mental Hosp., Norway) Some 
in q mical aspects of the effect of chlorpromazine 
mathe rat. Conf. neurol, 1958, 18, 124-127.—The 
of SERE of chlorpromazine (CPZ) upon the intake 
h has been studied in normal, adrenalectomized, 
M Sectomized rats and animals under acute 
in Animals treated with CPZ show a significant 

"Tease of intake of P3? in hypothalamus, cerebral 


cortex, cerebellum, adrenal cortex and medulla, ante- 
rior and posterior hypophysis, liver, diaphragm and 
pancreas, compared with untreated rats, CPZ treated 
adrenalectomized animals have an increased intake of 
p32 in hypothalamus, liver, diaphragm, pancreas com- 
pared with untreated adrenalectomized rats. The 
other organs are unchanged. CPZ-hypophysectomized 
animals have an increased intake of P3? in pineal 
gland and cerebral cortex, a decrease of the blood ; the 
rest is unchanged compared with untreated hypo- 
physectomized rats. In acute stress induced by burn- 
ing, CPZ-animals have an increased intake of Р? 
in cerebral cortex, hypothalamus, cerebellum, pineal 
gland, anterior and posterior hypophysis, adrenal 
cortex and white matter, blood, liver, thyroid, com- 
pared with untreated animals under stress; the other 
organs are unchanged. 56% of the adrenalectomized 
CPZ-animals died while in the normal and hypo- 
physectomized CPZ-animals there was no fatality, 23 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 


10435. Lippitt, Rosemary. (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
The auxiliary chair technique. Group Psychother.. 
1958, 11, 8-23.—“The auxiliary chair technique has 
two aspects: 1) the substitution of chairs for the 
subject or auxiliary egos, or for both... . ; 2) the 
transfer of a behavior from the subject to the chair 
for objective and clarification." The author is the 
originator of the technique which she developed for 
situations where live auxiliary egos would have draw- 
backs and as a way of testing empathic responses to a 
neutral stimulus. 11 possible applications are detailed, 
they include educational and psychotherapeutic uses. 
—J. Schopler. 


10436. Madgwick, J. R. A., McNeill, Desmond 
L. M., Driver, Marie, & Preston, George C. (Long 
Grove Hosp. Epsom, Surrey, England) Stelazine 
(trifluoperazine) : A preliminary report on a clini- 
cal trial J. ment. Sci, 1958, 104, 1195-1198.— 
Marked or moderate improvement was noted in 6096 
of patients but side effects were notable in 4644%.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


10437. Male, P., & Green, A. (6, rue de Belle- 
chasse, Paris, France) Les préschizophrénies de 
adolescence. [Adolescent preschizophrenia.] Ev- 
olut. psychiat., 1958, No. 1. 323-375.—A historical 
resumé of traditional approaches of German, French, 
and Anglo-Saxon origin leads to a discussion of con- 
temporary phenomenological and psychoanalytic doc- 
trines. Developmental sections include the first year, 
pre-puberty, puberty, and adolescence. Psychotherapy. 
is preferred but insulin has been necessary in some 
cases. Drug therapy has not been used but future 
possibilities seem promising.—L. A. Ostlund. 


10438. Mann, John H., & Mann, Carola Honroth. 
(New York U.) The effect of role playing experi- 
ence on self-ratings of interpersonal adjustment. 
Group Psychother., 1958, 11, 27-32.—Groups of 8 
members each were randomly composed. 6 groups 
engaged in role playing activity while the 3 control 
groups met for leaderless discussions. Comparisons 
of changes in adjustment measured by differences in 
pre- to post-self-ratings on 7 dimensions of adjust- 
ment were significant for 1 dimension When all 
change scores were combined the mean of the experi- 
mental group was significantly different from that of 
the controls.—J. Schopler. 
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10439. Marsman, W. Anthropologische psychi- 
atrie en psychotherapie. [Anthropological psychi- 
atry and psychotherapy.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1958, 13, 345-358.—4A discussion of the differences 
between psychoanalytical and anthropological ap- 
proaches, especially in connection with philosophy and 
art. It is suggested that anthropology, though no 
special therapeutic technique, is of importance for 
psychotherapy by a relativation of theory and a deep- 
ening of insight into interpersonal relationships.— 
R. H. Howwink. 

10440. Massion-Verniory, L., Dumont, E., Cas- 
siers, L., & Delaunois, B. L'usage du trilene as- 
socié à la sismothérapie. [The use of trilene with 
shock therapy.] Acta neurol. Belg., 1958, 58, 521— 
531.—“The authors report on Trilene anesthesia pre- 
vious to electroshock and cardiozol shock which are 
performed under succinylcholine block. Unlike other 
gaseous anesthetics, Trilene needs a very simple ap- 
paratus and is absolutely harmless. It is superior to 
pentothal because the absence of general and hepatic 
toxicity, the lesser the cardiac risks and the slighter 
the anticonvulsive action. On the other hand it is 
less convenient because the patient's cooperation is 
needed and because the post-critical confusion is not 
to be obliterated. In association with cardiozol, 
Trilene makes possible the use of succinylcholine, 
which removes the risks of fractures and prevents 
overcharge of the vascular ѕуѕіет.’—/. Sanua. 

10441. Michael, Kenneth D. & Wunderman, 
Daniel C. (VA Hosp., St. Louis, Mo.) Prevention 
of anoxia during succinylcholine-electroshock ther- 
apy by the use of a new treatment technique. J. 
пето. ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 535-539.—A method is 
described for administering EST with succinylcholine 
and a portable chest respirator. The advantages and 
осон of this method are discussed.—N. Н. 

ronko. 


10442. Milch, Lawrence J. Frankl, Harold D., 
& Renzi, A. A. The effectiveness of drugs against 
motion sickness: Perphenazine and systral. USAF 
Sch, Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 59-20. 3 p.—The 
observation that a drug will inhibit apomorphine- 
induced emesis in dogs frequently leads to the sugges- 
tion that such a compound may be useful in the pro- 
phylaxis of motion sickness. Accordingly, trilafon® 
(perphenazine) and systral® were tested for anti- 
motion-sickness activity in humans aboard aircraft. 
Neither furnished any protection. Further, dogs were 
swing-tested after the administration of chlorproma- 
zine and perphenazine, Perphenazine failed to pro- 
tect, and chlorpromazine furnished only 2596 protec- 
tion. These data emphasize the unreliability of 
extending the results of apomorphine inhibition to the 
relationship of the chemoceptive trigger zone to mo- 
tion sickness.—L. Diller. 


10443. Mitscherlich, Alexander. Rationale Ther- 
apie und Psychotherapie. [Rational therapy and 
psychotherapy.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 721-731. 
—The formulation of a rational psychotherapy must 
somehow come to terms with the highly individualized 
structures of the large numbers of chronic psycho- 
logical and psychosomatic disorders. Present ap- 
proaches to rational therapy, however, make use of 
theoretical models which turn out to be inadequate 
for the understanding of some cases. Yet, rather than 
resigning ourselves to this situation by talk of “irra- 
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tional" and "artistic" aspects of psychotherapy, it is 
important to continue to work to establish rational 
method in this sphere. And to do this will require the 
coming into awareness of many present "natural 
scientific," professional, and institutional resistances 
to changes of perspective.—E. W. Eng. 

10444. Nagelberg, Leo, & Spotnitz, Hyman. 
Strengthening the ego through the release of frus- 
tration-aggression. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 
28, 794.-801.—Psychological reflection may be em- 
ployed to facilitate the resolution of infantile defense 
patterns in those patients where the preferred psycho- 
therapeutic method of consistent interpretation and 
working through does not succeed. 2 forms of psy- 
chological reflection are often used: echoing the ego, 
or repeating the patient's expressions of low regard 
for himself; and devaluing the object, or the ther- 
apist's disparaging himself in order to move down to 
the patient's ego level. The feeling of hate and ag- 
gression with which the patient characteristically 
responds to these forms of reflection often leads to the 
hoped-for recall and the release in the form of emo- 
tionally crystallized and verbally discharged energy. 
—R. E. Perl. 

10445. Nakagawa, Hidezo; Kirikae, Tatsuya; 
Ogura, Takao; Nagano, Toshimitsu, & Ogata, 
Motoi. Studies on the changes in the cortical 
and subcortical electrograms following prefrontal- 
lobotomy. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, Suppl. 
No. 5, 45-46.—Abstract. 

10446. Papanek, Helene. Ethical values in psy- 
chotherapy. J. indiv. Psychol., 1958, 14, 160-166.— 
In psychotherapy the problem is to guide the patient 
toward health by aiding his development of social 
feeling and the ethical values based upon it. "Im- 
portant for the psychotherapeutic process are: the 
therapist’s conviction that social interest is both 
worthwhile and natural, open discussion of ethical 
problems, explanation of the therapist's viewpoints, 
and his tolerance and acceptance of the patient's dif- 
ferent set of values as long as these remain within the 
general rules of society.” —A. R. Howard. 

10447. Parrish, Marguerite M. (Pontiac State 
Hosp.) The development of a psychodrama pro- 
gram in a state hospital setting. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1958, 11, 63-68.—A detailed description of how 
a psychodrama program was successfully initiated in 
a state hospital. It is recognized that many difficulties 
may arise “but the results are such as to warrant 
coping with them."—J. Schopler. 

10448. Perrier, F. Fondements théoriques d'une 
psychothérapie de la schizophrénie. [Тһеогей 
foundations of a psychotherapy of schizophrenia.] 
Evolut. psychiat., 1958, No. 2. 421-444.—The im- 
portance of schizophrenic language has been recog- 
nized. In conversation some significant word Of 
gesture may be the opening wedge of diagnosis. 
the therapist can successfully respond symbolically to 
the patient's need he may witness the rebirth 0 
reality. By means of deduction the therapist must 
discover some aspect that has not been symbolized. 
This aspect may be introduced into the patients 
private world as a beginning contact with reality— 
L. A. Ostlund. 

10449. Pierce, Chester M. Brief psychotherapy 
on guards at a naval brig. J. soc. Ther., 1958, ^ 
41-473 case reports are presented whereby brie 
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psychotherapy (3 to 5 "chats") was found effective 
in reducing poorly controlled hostility toward pris- 
oners. “Asa result, the guard becomes more effective 
and the prisoner is rendered more likely to be re- 
habilitated to the service."—L. 4. Pennington. 


10450. Piette, Y. (Hopital Civil d'Ostende) 
L'electroencephalogramme de la crise convulsive 
de l'électrochoc. [The EEG of convulsions caused 
by electroshock.] Acta neurol. Belg., 1958, 58, 219- 
230.—It was found that pentothal with succinylcholine 
and atropine reduces the frequency of the electric 
rhythm on the EEG and shortens the time of the 
bioelectric crises and convulsion during the electro- 
shock. This does not seem to affect the therapeutic 
results of the treatment. Convulsions are not the 
essential factors —V. Sanua. 


10451. Pine, Irving; Gardner, Malcolm, & Tip- 
pett, Donn L. (Ohio State U. Coll. of Medicine) 
Experiences with short-term group psychotherapy. 
Int. J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 276-284.—Short- 
term group psychotherapy with psychiatric patients in 
a hospital setting aids in treatment by increasing mo- 
tivation, reducing dependency ties, and aiding in ad- 
justment to hospital living. The therapist in short- 
term group psychotherapy acts as a catalytic agent 
who stimulates and extends group discussions. “In 
thus promoting group interaction, the therapist is 
aware of the need for rechanneling transference rela- 
tions but does this with little or no directing or inter- 
preting.”—D, D. Raylesberg. 


10452. Piro, Louis J. (Lincolndale, N.Y.) Group 
therapy with mothers. Int. J. group Psychother., 
1958, 8, 301—312.—Experience with “mothers’ groups” 
conducted at the Bronx Office of Catholic Charities 
Guidance Institute suggests that group therapy can 
conquer the unwilling clinic contact. The mothers 
constituting these groups were chosen from the more 
resistive parents who came for assistance, not for 
themselves, but because of the situation created by 
their children’s behavior —D. D. Raylesberg. 


10453. Pletscher, A., Besendorf, H., & Bachtold, 
. (F. Hoffman-La Roche & Co., Basel, Switzer- 
land) Beeinflussung der Hirnfunktion durch Stoff- 
wechselstorungen endogener Monoaaine. [The in- 
fluence of disturbances of monoamine metabolism on 
rain function.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 137-144.— 
P to the present time only 2 groups of drugs are 
known which influence the monoamino metabolism of 
he brain: (а) rauwolfia alcaloids (reserpine), (b) 
AO inhibitors (iproniacid). The benzochinolizines 
must now be added, which decrease, similarly as 
reserpine, the serotonin and noradrenalin content of 
the brain (9 iproniacid increases). Their effect, how- 
€ver, is somewhat weaker and of shorter duration than 
that of reserpine otherwise pharmacologically and bio- 
chemically the same. The decrease of cerebral mono- 
amines following benzochinolizine application is also 
inhibited by iproniacid. The latter supposedly has a 
therapeutic effect in certain forms of depressions. 
i € findings with benzochinolizine derivatives are a 
urther indication that disturbances of the monoamino 
eerabolism in the brain may induce changes of cer- 
ба function, English summary.—M. L. Simmel. 


10454. Rosenman, Stanley. Brief psychotherapy 
273 criteria of success. J de Psychol., 1957, 57, 
287.—А critical analysis of brief psychotherapy 
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with emphasis on the need for better case descriptions. 
An illustrative case is given and discussed.—C. K. 
Bishop. A 

10455. Rosenthal David, & Frank, Jerome D. 
(National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) The 
fate of psychiatric clinic outpatients assigned to 
psychotherapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 330- 
343.—An evaluation is presented of the effectiveness 
of psychotherapy with psychiatric clinic outpatients as 
it relates to age, sex, race, income, education, source 
of referral, diagnosis and motivations and implications 
thereof are discussed. 24 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

10456. Rosenthal, Vin, & Shimberg, Edmund. A 
program of group therapy with incarcerated nar- 
cotic addicts. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1958, 49, 140- 
144.—Problems, methods, experiences, and short-term 
results are described in relation to group thera; 
initiated at Cook County Jail in Chicago, 1953-1995. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

10457. Ross, Mathew, & Mendelsohn, Fred. 
Homosexuality in college: A preliminary report of 
data obtained from one hundred thirty-three stu- 
dents seen in a university student health center 
and a review of pertinent literature. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 80, 253-263.—It is reported 
that the sampling of 133 cases differed little from 
other university students in terms of general academic 
characteristics. From the therapeutic viewpoint it is 
noted that the “best results" were obtained in the 
young homosexual group. “То our surprise, the 
initial signs of strong motivation for change were not 
ordinarily present in the homosexuals benefitting from 
therapy. This observation seems worthy of further 
investigation."—L. А. Pennington. 

10458. Rudin, Stanley A. A perceptual change 
occurring during psychotherapy: Three clinical 
histories. J. Psychol., 1958, 45, 253-258.— This paper 
reports 3 case histories of college students of disparate . 
socioeconomic levels and geographic settings who ex- 
hibited a peculiar perceptual phenomenon during coun- 
seling. Each case was characterized by poor sexual 
adjustment and high levels of anxiety. The phenom- 
enon was “the apparently illusory perception of greatly 
increased visual acuity and enhanced color and depth 
perception.” It is described as vaguely pleasant and 
seems to follow moments of insight, understanding of 
the neurotic conflict, and alleviation of symptoms.— 
R. W. Husband. 

10459. Sarason, Irwin G. (U. Washington) In- 
terrelationships among individual difference var- 
iables, behavior in psychotherapy, and verbal con- 
ditioning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1958, 56, 
339-344.—3 variables studied were S's score on per- 
sonality inventory scales, therapists’ rating of S's 
behavior in the psychotherapy situation, and Ss per- 
formance in a verbal conditioning situation. The Ss 
were 60 neurotic and psychotic patients, 58 of whom 
were men; the Autobiographical Survey was the Per- 
sonality inventory. With regard to the Autobio- 
graphical Survey, high scores on the Test Anxiety 
and Lack of Protection scales were associated with 
higher levels of verbal conditioning ; high Defensive- 
ness scores with poor verbal conditioning. Patients 
rated by their psychotherapists as being very com- 
pliant were found to perform in the verbal condition- 
ing at a higher level than patients rated as being 
relatively noncompliant.—H. D. Arbitman. 
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10460. Schmideberg, Melitta. Values and goals 
in psychotherapy. ‘Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 233- 
265.—“The present anarchy in psychotherapy is partly 
due to the lack of adequate etiology and to many pre- 
conceived and probably unsubstantiated views con- 
cerning therapy, but also, very essentially to a confu- 
sion of values and aims of therapy.” We have never 
really emerged from the dark ages of psychiatry. We 
must re-evaluate, re-define, re-check observations, 
definitions, and conclusions, reformulate problems, 
gather new observations, experiment with new meth- 
ods, build new theories in new terms. The treatment 
should consist of processes evoked in the patient by 
the therapist, and the therapist must check, control, 
and modify them according to clinical exigencies. 
16 references.—D. Prager. 

10461. Schneider, Jean, & Fain, Michel. Une 
observation de gastro-entérologie. [A gastro- 
enterological observation.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 
1958, 22, 375-387.—The psycho-gastric difficulties of 
an adult male are seen from both somatic and psycho- 
logic viewpoints. Analysis served to restore the pa- 
tient to his premorbid state. If psychotherapy takes 
account of the premorbid character structure without 
shocking it, current inhibitions can be eliminated.— 
G. Rubin-Kabson. 

10462. Schon, Martha. (Memorial Hosp., NYC) 
The effects of hypophysectomy on intellectual 
functioning. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 743-748.—20 
white female patients of age 40-66 were tested before 
and after operation with Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale; no significant changes were found, and 
no brain damage should be expected from this opera- 
tion. —IW. L. Wilkins. 

10463. Seidenberg, Robert. (Upstate Coll of 
Medicine, Syracuse U.) Changes in the symbolic 
process during a psychoanalytic treatment. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1958, 127, 131-141.—"A systematic study 
of the symbolic process during a psychoanalytic treat- 
ment is presented. Levels of symbolization from 
mature to primitive are postulated, as shown in shifts 
from human to animal to inanimate forms in the 
manifest content of dreams under pressure of regres- 
sive forces. The subject of the present analysis ap- 
peared to displace affects to animals both in real life 
and in dreams because of terrifying object relations.” 
20 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

10464. Sekiguchi, Shigehisa. [Effects of adrenal- 
ectomy and electro-convulsive shock on preference for 
salt solutions in rats.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 29, 
8-16.—Self-selection by groups of 10 male rats, when 
intake was expressed in terms of body weight, demon- 
strated typical thresholds of preference and aversion 
for NaCl and KCI solutions. Adrenalectomy produced 
a lowered, and electroshock an increased, threshold for 
NaCl, suggesting the possibility that ECT produces a 
functional hypertrophy of the adrenal cortex. In all 


stress animals there was an initial decrement in body . 


weight followed by gradual recovery. English sum- 
mary.—J. Lyons. 

10465. Shaskan, Donald A. & Blank, Leonard. 
(U. California Medical School, San Francisco) New 
directions in group psychotherapy. Int. J. soc. 
Psychiat., 1958, 4, 134-139.—Grotüp psychotherapists 
are now at a crossroads where they might have to 
decide whether to take a road devoid of theory as a 
basis for practice or a road which bases practice on 


the sound theoretical concepts formulated by Melanie 
Klein, Bion, et al. The authors predict that the latter 
road will and must be taken —R. M. Frumkin. 


10466. Shellow, Robert S, Ward, Jack L, & 
Rubenfeld, Seymour. Group therapy and the in- 
stitutionalized delinquent. Int. J. group Psycother., 
1958, 8, 265-275—“Our experiences with group ther- 
apy have led us to believe . . . that group treatment 
has an as yet untapped therapeutic potential, and may, 
in the long run, be found more appropriate than an 
individual relationship with adolescent delinquents. 
The group is a gang. It is the haven, the natural 
habitat of delinquents. . . . The boys or girls do not 
become paralyzed in the group as they do in individual 
therapy because they can attack other group members 
and cope with the results."—D. D. Raylesberg. 


10467. Sherwin, Albert C. (Cornell U. Medical 
Coll.) A consideration of the therapeutic use of 
music in psychiatric illness. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1958, 127, 84-90.—A review is presented of the the- 
oretical concepts concerning the therapeutic use of 
music in psychopathology and the various ways in 
which it has been so used. It is suggested that while 
music has a certain value in the treatment of psycho- 
logical disorders, the theoretical basis for its use still 
remains obscure. 21 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


10468. Sigwald, J., & Leroy, C. Essais ther- 
apeutiques et hygiéne mentale. [Therapeutic ex- 
periments and mental hygiene.] Hyg. ment., 1958, 47, 
21-25.—The flood of experimentation with new drugs 
in human therapy creates a moral problem with dif- 
ferent aspects for the experimenter and for the patient. 
From the side of the patient there are several reac- 
tions: (a) a minority are opposed, objecting to being 
treated as guinea pigs; (b) the majority are passive 
and cooperative; (c) a number participate actively 
and interestedly, trying to persuade others to partic- 
ipate also; (d) a small number are attracted by the 
mystery and the lure of being treated by a new drug. 
Factors which increase patient cooperation are an 
atmosphere of confidence, interest in results, adequate 
information on the nature of the experiment: —W. W. 
Meissner. 


10469. Sinha, S. N., Franks, Cyril M., & Broad- 
hurst, P. L. The effect of a stimulant and a de- 
pressant drug on a measure of reactive inhibition. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 349-354.—“In a test of 
Eysenck's drug postulate using alternation behavior in 
the rat as a measure of reactive inhibition (In), it 
was predicted that a stimulant drug, pipradrol, woul 
decrease alternation and a depressant, amobarbital, 
would increase it. . . . The results show that the pre- 
dictions relating to drug action are confirmed at à 
satisfactory level of significance.”—J. Arbit. 


10470. Solomon, Joseph C. Ego mastery and the 
therapeutic process. Amer, J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 
650-659.—The task of ego integration in therapeutic 
work is manifest when the patient comes to appreciate 
the misperceptions of his current reality, when per- 
ceptual thinking is replaced by conceptual thinking; 
and when a true appreciation of the sense of time 15 
gained. The role of the therapist in utilizing devices 
for ego mastery is discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 

, 10471. Sourkes, T. L., Sloane, В. Bruce, & Dru- 
jan, Boris D. (McGill U.) Relation between the 
rate of excretion of pyrocatecholamines in 
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urine and the outcome of electroshock therapy. 
Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 209-303.— "The effect of elec- 
troshock therapy (EST) is related to changes in the 
functional activity of the sympatho-adrenal system. 
Consequently studies of the effect of EST upon the 
excretion in the urine of Pyrocatechol amines (PCA 
= Adrenaline, Nor-adrenaline, hydroxytyramine and 
eventually others) is studied. Patients differ very 


markedly in the excretion rate, and EST has a rather ' 


inconstant effect. Patients who improve after EST 
excrete in the morning urine significantly less PCA 
than those who are not improved (36 patients; endog- 
enous depressions, psycho-neuroses, schizophrenia). 
On this basis, in about 7595 of these cases a correct 
prognosis can be made. There is a large variation in 
the whole group; all 5 paranoids excrete low amounts 
of PCA."—M. L. Simmel. 

10472. Tausch, Reinhard. (Weilburg/Lahn, Pä- 
dagogisches Inst.) Die Art des Beziehungsverhilt- 
nisses zwischen Therapeut und Klient und die 
sprachlichen Ausserungen des Therapeuten in 
nicht-directiver Psychotherapie. [The kind of re- 
lationship between therapist and client and the verbal 
expressions of the therapist in nondirective psycho- 
therapy.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1958, 5, 165-216. 
—The role of the therapist in nondirective therapy 
consists in establishing an interpersonal relationship 
with the client which enables the client to overcome 
his difficulties without prompting or urging by the 
therapist. Verbal expressions of the therapist espe- 
cially must be formulated very carefully in order to 
maintain a suitable interview climate in which the 
client feels free to make his own decisions. It is 
emphasized that Roger's therapy is more in accord 
with scientific method than any other directive psycho- 
therapy.” —W. J, Koppita. 

10473. Thompson, Clara. Various methods of 
psychotherapy and their functions. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1958, 12, 660-670.—The historical develop- 
ment of psychotherapy from supportive through an- 
alytic to existentialistic is discussed. There is a place 
and a time for all of the types of psychotherapy dis- 
cussed, either singly or effectively blended together. 
The distinction between psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
and psychoanalysis has not yet been clearly defined 
and, it is felt, probably should not be.—L. N. Solomon. 


10474, Ushida, A., & Kawashima, K. Follow-up 
Observations of the hemispherectomy with special 
Consideration of the ipsilateral representation in 
Somato-sensory areas. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 
1958, Suppl. No. 5, 48-49.—Abstract. 

10475. Voelkel, A.  (Nerven-Klinik Waldhaus, 
Berlin-Nikolassee, Germany) Klinische Wirkung 
Yon Pharmaka mit EinfluB auf den Monoamin- 
Stoffwechsel des Gehirns. [Clinical effects of drugs 
influencing the monoamino metabolism of the brain.] 
Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 144-149.—Daily administra- 
tion of 90-120 mgm. benzochinolizine (tetrabenazine) 
t0 patients in acute or subacute psychotic states with 
clusions produces the following results: the patients 
.cOme quieter, less anxious, impulsive and ambiv- 
епі; paranoid delusions lose their intensity; body 
Weight increases slightly while extracellular fluid 
volume decreases; sleep is undisturbed; no complica- 
tions result from combined tetrabenazine and electro- 
Sock treatment, “In depressive states of inhibition, 
'proniacid is indicated, 150-300 mgm. daily. Com- 


bination therapy may have a favorable influence on 
psychomotor restlessness and excitation, In general, 
activation of the monoamino metabolism is associated 
with an influence upon delusions and psychomotor 
excitation, Their inhibition is associated with a 
favorable influence on depressive inhibition states,”— 
M. L. Simmel. 


10476. Wall, Bartholomew D. (Wayne County 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich.) Rapport: An 
outmoded concept. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 340— 
342—In the opinion of the writer the concept of 
rapport is outmoded and inappropriate and should give 
way to "such total contact phenomenon as the mech- 
anism of transference.” —M. A. Seidenfeld, 

10477. Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith. Logotherapy 
and existential analysis. Acta psychother. psycho- 
som. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 193-204.—The meaning 
of life, the crux of logotherapy, comprises 3 types of 
values: creative, experiential and attitudinal, go- 
therapy, or existential analysis, is indicated in neu- 
roses due to repression of awareness of life's meaning, 
but may be used as a nonspecific therapy for disturb- 
ances due to other factors since a meaningful life is 
likely to keep neurotic tendencies in check.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


10478. Winder, Alvin E, & Hersko, Marvin. 
(VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Miami, Fla.) A the- 
matic analysis of an outpatient psychotherapy 
group. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 203-300.— 
A group of 8 psychoneurotic veterans of World War 
II were seen semiweekly for l-hour sessions. Re- 
search data gathered for a period of 1 year indicate 
it is possible to identify a limited number of themes 
from the content of the group therapy sessions, These 
themes occur in a regular and orderly manner as can 
be demonstrated for 6 of the 9 themes identified.— 
D. D. Raylesberg. 


(See also Abstracts 9400, 9882, 10302, 10359, 10501, 
10503, 10542, 10552, 10555, 10569, 10578, 10591, 
10602, 10610, 10640, 10688, 10690, 10692, 10699, 
10702, 10705, 10710, 10722, 10741, 10746, 10750, 
10752, 10773, 10776, 10777, 10794, 10805, 10812, 
10813, 10823, 10836, 10850) 
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10479. Beck, Bertram M. The adolescent's chal- 
lenge to casework. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 89-95,— 
Adolescent adjustment is all the more difficult today 
because of the dynamic rootlessness of our society. 
Social casework can help overcome the problems of 
the adolescent who cannot adjust,—G. Elias. 

10480. Bender, Lauretta. (New York U.) Child 
development: Causal factors in mental illness and 
health. Neuropsychiatry, 1958, 4, 173-188.—History 
of the children's psychiatric service at Bellevue Hos- 
pital illustrates trends in diagnostic and therapeutic 
efforts. With techniques available in 1934 it would 
not have been possible to study childhood schizophre- 
nia. Treatment goals in childhood schizophrenia are 
reviewed.—W. L. Wilkins. uad 

10481. Berg, B. Robert. Psychology in - 
dren's camping: A dynamic approach. New York: 
Vantage Press, 1958. e 

10482. Berger, Irene, & Schmidt, R. M. er- 
аан und psychologische Untersuchung- 
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"Cultural values, interpersonal and social controls, . 


group structural determinants, intrafamily participa- 
tion, ecological and physical factors, and conclusions. 
—5. M. Amatora. 


10484, Bush, Louis G. Medicine at an American 
Indian reservation. J. Pediat., 1958, 53, 622-630.— 
A description of child care and material and child 
health practices of the Shoshone and Bannoch Indians 
on the Fort Hall Reservation of Idaho.—M. C. 
Templin. 


10485. Chaio, José. Algunos aspectos de la 
actuación de las interpretaciones en el desar- 
rollo del “insight” y en la resstructuración men- 
tal del nino. [Some aspects of the part played 
by interpretations in the development of “insight” and 
in the child’s mental restructuring.] Rev. Psicoanal., 
Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 10-15.—M. Knobel. 


10486. Dracoulides, N. N. The obligatory psy- 
chopedagogical pre-school education as a security 
of child mental health and as a basis for a better 
humanity. Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopae- 
dagog., 1958, 6, 277-279.—Biopsychological solicitude 
of tremendous importance for postwar child evolution 
is at its best at preschool age. The defects of aber- 
rant personalities are established before ages 5-7. 
Therefore preschool education is far more valuable 
than later school education which is becoming utopis- 
tic.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10487. Erickson, Florence H. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Play interviews for four-year-old hospitalized chil- 
dren. Monogr. Soc, Res. Child Develpm., 1958, 
23(3), 77 p.—To gain information about children’s 
reactions to those hospital procedures in which entry 
is made into the body through the mouth, the rectum, 
or the skin, play-interviews were conducted involving 
clinical equipment used in carrying out these intrusive 
procedures, doctor, nurse, and family dolls. Thirty 
4-year-old children, 15 boys and 15 girls, make up 
3 groups: one control group without hospital experi- 
ence, and 2 hospitalized groups, ome interviewed 
during and after and the other only after 2-20 days 
of hospitalization. Data on general and individual 
patterns of play, the interpretation of the intrusion 
procedures, and the attitude toward doll figures are 
provided. 44 references.—M. C. Templin. 


10488. Gordon, Richard E., & Gordon, Katherine 
K. (Columbia U.) Emotional disorders of chil- 
dren in a rapidly growing suburb. Int. J. soc. 
Psychiat., 1958, 4, 85-97.—The main hypothesis in 
this study is that the general incidence of emotional 
disorder in children parallels population change (mo- 
bility rate) and that rapid population change leads to 
poor social cohesion affecting the emotional adjust- 
ment of children. Differential rates were shown for 
different racial, ethnic, and religious groups. 2 ther- 
apeutic case histories were presented. 24 references, 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


10489. Herzog, Elizabeth. (Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C.) How much are they helped? 
Children, 1958, 5, 203-209.—Efforts to bring psycho- 
social change in individuals are directed toward help- 
ing them deal with difficulties in social and psych- 
logical functioning. The author analyzes: ultimate 
evaluation, pre-evaluative research, short-term evalua- 
tion, a number of points to be omitted in undertaking 
evaluative research, a number of points to be followed 
in evaluative research, and some claims and expecta- 
tions.—S. M. Amatora. 


10490. Holzkamp, К. Erziehungsberatung als - 
sozialpsychischer Prozess. [Child guidance as a 
social-psychological process.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 193-197.— The assumption 
that the interviewer's attitude toward the patient dur- 
ing the counseling process is one of objectivity with- 
out evidence of feelings of counter-transference is an 
erroneous one. The dynamic interplay of feelings be- 
tween interviewer and patient, which are evident in all 
interpersonal relationships outside of the office, apply. 
also to counseling. The need for awareness of counter- 
transference feelings is stressed.—E. Schwerin. 


10491. Jacobs, Tina Claire. Casework with the 
very young child in a hospital. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 
76-82.— Gives some examples of social casework with 
preschool children in a hospital setting. The author 
concludes that the principles and methods are similar 
to those used with adult clients.—G. Elias. 


10492. Kahn, Samuel. (George Washington U.) 
A manual of child guidance for parents, grand- 
parents, and teachers. Vol. I. Ossining, N.Y.: 
Dynamic Psychological Society Press, 1957. 107 p.— 
This paper-bound pamphlet is the first of 5 to appear. 
Its 5 chapters, particularly directed to parents, contain 
a brief discussion followed by many questions an 
answers. These 5 sections include guidance and ed- 
ucation, religious training in childhood, habits, chil- 
dren and inferiorities, and children and jealousy.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


10493. Kahn, Samuel. (George Washington U.) 
A manual of child guidance for parents, grand- 
parents, and teachers. Vol. III. Ossining, N.Y.: 
Dynamic Psychological Society Press, 1957. Pp. 213- 
315.—This is the third of a series of 5 pamphlets (see 
33: 8010). Its 5 chapters, Chapters 12-16, inclusive, 
are largely made up of questions and answers relative 
to these topics: family relations and obedience; play, 
playmates, toys, animals, and pets in childhood; money 
and childhood; sex in childhood and adolescence; 
children and conflicts —S, M. Amatora. 


10494. Kanner, Leo. In defense of mothers. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1958. 
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10495. Liebman, Samuel. (Еа)  Emoti 
_problems of childhood. Philadelphia, Pa.: aay 
cott, 1958. viii, 176 p. $5.00.—"'This is the fourth 
in a series of volumes directed to the medical practi- 
tioner relating to the handling of emotional problems 
pr 298000) encountered in his everyday practice.” 
—C. R. Wurtz. 


10496. Merguet, Luise. Der Goodenough-Test 
in der Erziehungsberatung. [The Goodenough test 
in child guidance.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1958, 7, 161-166.—Although the value of the 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test as a measure of in- 
telligence has frequently been questoned, it has proved 
to be useful in the study of 1042 children, between 3 
and 13-11 years, seen at the Bielefeld (Germany) 
child guidance clinic. Of these, 155 children were 
selected at random and their drawings were compared 
with other intelligence tests. It was found that the 
Goodenough was particularly useful in testing of chil- 
dren with normal and subnormal intelligence, while 
the drawing technique becomes more meaningful as a 
projective device in testing of children of higher in- 
telligence.—E. Schwerin. 


10497. O'Neal, Patricia, & Robins, Lee N. 
(Washington U. School Medicine) Childhood pat- 
terns predictive of adult schizophernia: A 30-year 
follow-up study. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 385- 
391.—A comparison of childhood histories and adult 
adjustment in a group of 284 children seen in a child 
guidance clinic showed that 30 years later, in adult 
life, 10% were diagnosed as schizophrenic and 20% 
as having no disease. Other comparisons are made.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


10498. Robins, Lee М, & O'Neal, Patricia. 
(Washington U.) The marital history of former 
problem children. Soc. Probl., 1958, 5, 347-358.— 
үн 30-уеаг follow-up study, the marital histories of 

former children’s psychiatric clinic patients are 
EUM with 46 matched control Ss, The author's 
E ide that “Failure to conform to the social mores 
n d ildhood is associated with a failure to conform to 
d marriage mores in adulthood." That is, these 
d delinquent children had a higher divorce rate 

egat fewer (legitimate) children than the control 
Broup.—R. M. Frumkin. 


E. Ross, Alan O. (Clifford W. Beers Guid- 
EN inic, New Haven, Conn.) The function of 
Ment ological testing in the child guidance clinic. 
кеиш. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 567-569.—The intelli 
answ Se of the Services of the psychologist to furnish 
ву to questions not readily available to the 
ones is discussed. Such usage precludes mere 
ice hie testing and establishes a professional serv- 
treat at is of benefit to both the patient and the 
ment staff —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


E. Sidlauskas, Agatha. Les enfants-prob- 
28, 191 [Problem children.] Rev. U. Ottawa, 1958, 
unsolved 98.—The problem of the rights of children is 
is still d our day, as also the education of children 
тесеп] ш patterned after the adult norm. Only 
must ask ave we rediscovered the child. The teacher 
child сар WHY the problem child is as he is, for the 
leviant Ъ he corrected only when the causes for his 
imposes WERE are recognized and corrected. This 
il ien ditional burdens on the teacher which can 
met if the teacher sees his work as a “voca- 


tion" and not merely as a "profession." —W. W. 
Meissner. 

10501. Silverman, Herbert. Some approaches to 
and problems in the treatment of child disturb- 
ances. Amer. J, Psychother., 1958, 12, 709-722.—A 
complicated referral problem is presented as repre- 
sentative of those involving child disturbances and a 
number of possible therapeutic approaches are dis- 
cussed. Problems in the selection of appropriate 
methods are detailed.—L. N. Solomon. 

10502. Tóller, К. A. Die heilpádagogische Auf- 
fassung Hans Zulligers. [Hans Zulliger's views on 
child guidance.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1958, 7, 211-220.—The first of 2 articles pre- 
sents a detailed discussion of Hans Zulliger’s theoret- 
ical views on child development and child guidance 
based on Freud’s and Anna Freud’s tenets.—E. 
Schwerin, 

10503. Téller, К. A. Die heilpadagogische Auf- 
fassung Hans Zulligers. [Hans Zulliger’s views on 
child guidance.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1958, 7, 254-263.—The detailed discussion on 
Zulliger's method of psychotherapy, including play 
therapy with children, is continued and concluded (see 
33: 10502). 244 references.—E. Schwerin, 

10504. West, Barbara, & Rafferty, Frank T. 
Initiating therapy with adolescents. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 627—639.—Experience with 
young adolescents referred to the Utah Child Guid- 
ance Center has led to the belief that stereotyping of 
adolescents is detrimental to community understanding 
and to psychiatric treatment. Discrepancies between 
the adolescent patient's and the therapist's approach to 
treatment led to the suggestion that relationship at 
the initial period be on the real rather than symbolic 
level and that flexibility is vital.—R. E. Perl, 


10505. Winograd, Marilyn. Behavior research 
in collective settlements in Israel: III. The de- 
velopment of the young child in a collective settle- 
ment. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 557-562.— 
Observations on 5 young children raised in a kibbutz 
posed many questions about resolution of conflicts, 
development of the superego, the dynamics of the 
quadrangle of child, mother, father and metapelet, the 
changing conceptual role of the female. The full psy- 
chological and social consequences of child rearing in. 
this unique society are yet to be undcrstood.—R. E. 


Perl. 

10506. Zietz, Dorothy. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
Child welfare: Principles and methods. New York: 
Wiley, 1959, xii, 384 p. $5.50.—"Although the ma- 
terial is presented from the social welfare, social ac- 
tion, and planning point of view, it indicates clearly 
the interrelationship of social work, medicine, nursing, 
education, psychiatry, psychology andlaw." Parts I, 
II, and III of the book describe the development of 


child welfare in England and the United States; Part 


IV deals with children in need of special protection 
because of physical, intellectual, emotional, or social 
handicaps, and discusses the education and treatment 
of the neurotic child as well as the special problems 
encountered with psychotic, migrant, neglected, and 
delinquent children. Part V gives a survey of the 
services available for all children with special needs, 
— М. Haas. 


(See also Abstracts 10259, 10332, 10552, 11037) 
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10507. Bhide, M. Y. Vocational guidance in the 
United Kingdom. J. voc. educ. Guid., 1958, 4, 134— 
139.—Brief historical sketch of the vocational guid- 
ance movement for youth in the United Kingdom. 
The role of the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology is praised and considerable space is given to 
summarizing the Ince Committee 1945 report which 
resulted in the establishment of the Youth Employ- 
ment Service. For adults, however, there is still little 
specialized vocational guidance except as part of the 
usual placement interview.—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


10508. Little, Margaret. Über wahnhafte Über- 
tragung (Übertragungspsychose). [On delusional 
transference or transference psychosis.] Psyche, 
Heidel., 1958, 12, 258-269.—There is a kind of pa- 
tient who develops a delusional transference that is 
inaccessible to the usual analytic interpretations. To 
enable such a person to discover his ego within such 
a “transference psychosis” it is necessary for the 
analyst to supplement customary procedure with a 
more direct emotional encounter, enabling the patient 
to experience a greater measure of ego recognition 
of differences —E. W. Eng. 


10509. Mitchell, Sheila. Factors affecting choice 
of job among school leavers. Personnel Mgmt., 
1958, 40, 169-175.—Interviews with 355 children re- 
vealed sex differences in the choice of firm for which 
to work. Boys tended to stress long-term factors 
(good training facilities, promotional opportunities, 
and the opportunity to learn a craft) ; girls were more 
concerned with immediate benefits (remaining close 
to home, securing safe and steady employment, and 
receiving good starting pay). Parental and other 
influences are discussed.—4. R. Howard. 


10510. Smith, D. D. Abilities and interests: I. 
Factorial study. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 191— 
201.—The Differential Aptitude Tests, Chicago Tests 
of Primary Mental Abilities, and the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record (Vocational and Personality) were given 
to 135 college freshmen to determine whether inter- 
est-ability configurations occur with more than chance 
frequency. Centroid factor analysis produced 8 fac- 
tors. One was defined as an ability factor, 3 as pref- 
erence factors, and 4 as composite factors. Abilities 
and interests appear to converge on relatively inde- 
pendent behavior dimensions. 33 references.—R. S, 
Davidon. 


10511. Viglietti, Mario, & Castelblanco, Garcia. 
Il test proiettivo d'interessi professionali di Е. 
Bemelmans. [F. Bemelmans’ vocational interests 
projective test.] Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1958, No, 
25-30. 73-110.—After a discussion of the relations 
between attitudes and interests in connection with the 
whole personality, the authors present a summary of 
the tests currently used in vocational counseling. The 
major part of the article is dedicated to the analysis 
of the vocational interests projective test by Fran- 
cesco Bemelmans and to the presentation of its valida- 
tion and adaptation to a sample of Italian adolescents. 
The Bemelmans’ test has been revised, particularly 
with regard to the methods of scoring and interpreta- 
tion —L. Steinzor. 


(See also Abstracts 10340, 10526, 11004, 11005, 
11008) 
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10512. Alby, J. M. Déséquilibre mental. [Men- 
tal imbalance.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 143-157.—Men- 
tal imbalance is defined as a psychic state character- 
ized by behavior difficulties and frequently antisocial 
conduct which makes it impossible for the patient to 
follow a plan of harmonius living. Cases are also 
marked by an absence of mental difficulties and in- 
tellectual deficit. History, clinical symptoms, nosol- 
ogy, diagnosis, treatment, and prophylaxis are dis- 
cussed in detail.—IV. W. Meissner. 


10513. Berkowitz, Leonard. The expression and 
reduction of hostility. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 257- 
283.—The formal presentation in 1939 of the prin- 
ciples of the frustration-aggression hypothesis has 
been the impetus for a large amount of research in 
this area. This paper is a review of those studies re- 
ported since 1939 which are in the general theoretical 
framework of the frustration-aggression notion. The 
factors related to: the occurrence of overt aggression, 
the nature and object of the aggressive act, and the 
reduction of the instigation to aggression are ex- 
amined. The adequacy of this theoretical framework 
is also examined. 85 references.—IV. J. Meyer. 


10514. Block, Jeanne; Patterson, Virginia; 
Block, Jack, & Jackson, Don D. A study of the 
parents of schizophrenic and neurotic children. 
Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 387-397.—The Rorschach, 
MMPI, and selected pictures from the TAT were 
given to 20 pairs of parents of schizophrenic children 
and to parents of neurotic children. 3 clinical psy- 
chologists evaluated the test results with the Q-sort 
method of personality description based on various 
current hypotheses. The conceptions of schizo- 
phrenogenic parents held by 6 psychiatrists were sub- 
jected to the same Q-set. The sorters agreed with 
an average intercorrelation of .48 by Spearman- 
Brown formula, but the composite of 3 sortings had 
an average reliability of .73. With the sets consid- 
ered as undifferentiated groups the parents of schizo- 
phrenic children could not be distinguished from. those 
of neurotic children. Cluster analysis provided limited 
evidence that the diagnosis of some disturbed children 
is related to the parental personality. No psycho- 
genic factors were isolated for the majority of cases. 
—C. T. Bever. 


10515. Brengelmann, J. C. (Maudsley Hosp. 
London, England) The effects of exposure time in 
immediate recall on abnormal and questionnaire 
criteria of personality. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 665- 
680.—Schizophrenics differ from neurotics in im- 
mediate recall only when a long exposure time is uti- 
lized, and this may account for the fact that schizo- 
phrenics appear to be less efficient learners than 
neurotics. Different task levels as well as different 
exposure times are related to results with manifest 
anxiety and its relationships with efficiency. 23 ref- 
erences—W, L. Wilkins. 


10516. Davids, Anthony, & Parenti, Anita Ne- 
grin. Time orientation and interpersonal relations 
of emotionally disturbed and normal children. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 299-305.—5 hypothe- 
ses about time-orientation and interpersonal relation, 
were tested using ll-year-old boys in a residential 
psychiatric treatment center, summer camp, and pub- 
lic school. To investigate time-orientation a story- 
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completion method was used, and to measure inter- 
personal relations assessments of fluctuations in 
friendship patterns were made. The emotionally dis- 
turbed children showed more unstable friendship pat- 
terns, although their story completions were not more 
present-oriented. In the disturbed group, the more 
present-oriented a child was on the fantasy measure, 
the more stable were his friendships.—4. S. Tambin. 


10517. Davies, Evan. Creativeness and agnosia. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1958, 10, 163-168.—Agnosia ac- 
companies a variety of creative activities and sexual 
activity. The agnosic behavior seems to arise from 
archaic psychological conditions. It is further pointed 
out that agnosic behavior is unrealistic in the sense 
that it keeps the organism out of touch with the en- 
vironment and must therefore be considered maladap- 
tive in an evolutionary sense.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


10518. de Racker, G. T. El cajón de juguetes 
del niño y el “cajón de fantasías" de adulto. 
[The child's toy-box and the adult's "fantasy-box."] 
Rev, Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 49-54.—The 
child expresses his fantasies through play; he picks 
up the toys that better fulfill this purpose. The adult 
reports to verbal expressions of fantasies. Both are 
using these fantasies to play with them “to the de- 
gree in which he has need of play in its deepest sense, 
that is to say, as a mode of action aimed at magically 
controlling and denying the (internal, transference) 
anxiety-provoking reality.” —M. Knobel. 

10519. Doniger, Joan M., & Klopfer, Walter G. 
Attitudes in psychiatric activity therapy. Amer. 
J. occup. Ther., 1958, 12(5), 237-242, 268.—“This 
article describes a questionnaire concerning staff 
attitudes toward methods of dealing with problems 
arising in activity therapy in a psychiatric setting.” 

his questionnaire administered to 46 Ss provided 
evidence that “the professionally trained therapist and 
those with more education demonstrated greater suc- 
cess on this task, demonstrating more sophistication, 
at least in theory." Tt is interesting to note that “ex- 
Perience alone appeared to add less to the therapists’ 
understanding of the problems covered” which raises 
fone serious questions regarding the actual equiva- 
ence of education and training.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
i 10520. Geller, Joseph J. (William Alanson White 
s NYC) Supervision in a hospital psycho- 
8 EI program. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958, 
um 3-322 —The use of a seminar setting and the 
5 ization of the participants’ reactions was shown to 
Pe useful .way to handle the supervision for work 
ae done in group psychotherapy by the staff of a 
wees mental hospital. The therapists receiving su- 
a ‘sion were psychiatrists with varying degrees of 
perience in the use of group psychotherapy. Most 
аа limited amount of work in it. The therapy 

5 used was mainly psychoanalytically oriented — 

. - Raylesberg, 

LASER Georgi, F., & Mall, G. (Basel, Switzer- 
S ntroduction. Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 79-84. 

i TOductory remarks to a symposium entitled 
2nd Tbhysiological Aspects of Psychoses; held at the 
n E gz national Congress of Psychiatry September 
ay in Zurich, Switzerland. German summary. 

+ L. Simmel, 


ns 2. Harris, Lucy M. (Columbus State School) 
ting the relationship between the teacher's 
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attitude and the overt behavior of the pupil: A 
study employing the anecdotal records in a system 
of reporting and treating overt behavior. Amer, J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 260-267.—In the beginning of 
this 4-year longitudinal investigation, “ ‘Maggie’ dis- 
played school behavior suggesting deep hatred for au- 
thority figures as shown by her threatening them, by 
hoping that disaster might overtake them, and by dis- 
obeying and tantalizing them in every possible way. 
She reacted adversely to frustrating situations, was 
irritable and aggressive, and sought attention in an un- 
acceptable manner. During the 4-year period there 
were substantial decreases in all of the unacceptable 
areas of behavior. At the beginning of the study, she 
blamed authority figures for all her difficulties in life. 
At the end, looking back, she could see where she had 
made mistakes. At the beginning of the study she was 
getting attention by bizarre behavior which she was 
trying to replace with the satisfaction of adequacy in 
her work at the end of the period.” Later she still 
showed “some difficulty in adjusting to frustrations 
although her behavior was considered much more 
acceptable with the frequencies of unacceptable pat- 
terns gradually becoming minimized."—7V. M. Staudt. 


10523. Hokanson, Jack E., & Gordon, Jesse E. 
The expression and inhibition of hostility in imagi- 
native and overt behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 57, 327-333.—"Half of a group of 40 white 
male college students, representing the extreme scores 
on the Segal Manifest Hostility Scale, were placed in 
a situation designed to arouse strong hostility, and 
half in a low arousal situation. Ss were then per- 
mitted to express hostility in fantasy (using TAT 
pictures selected for differences in cue properties 
relevant to hostility) and in overt behavior, in a 
situation in which Ss could actually hurt another per- 
son. . . . The results of this experiment were con- 
sistent with a goal gradient model in which high and 
low expressors were assumed to differ in strength of 
approach motivation (proximity to the goal). —A. S. 
Tamkin. 

10524. Liberman, David. Los efectos del con- 
flicto matrimonial en el desarrollo del nifio in- 
feridos de la situación analítica. [The effects 
of matrimonial conflict upon the development of the 
child, as inferred from the analytic situation.] Rev. 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 91-97.—The pa- 
tients reactions to interpretations may give a clue 
toward a better knowledge of his attitudes toward 
the people he lives with. The communication system 
established within his family will be expressed in the 
analytic situation. Rigid, perfectionist, overprotecting 
mothers are considered.—M. Knobel. 


10525. Magleby, F. LeGrande (U. Utah) Should 
criminal and non-criminal patients in state hos- 
pitals be segregated? Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 
349-353.—The segregation of criminal from non- 
criminal mental patients is a variable which is de- 
pendent upon the specific institution. As a result of 
his study, Magleby concludes that "The types. of cus- 
tody and treatment needed for all patients in state 
hospitals should be determined on the basis of in- 
dividual needs by medical, psychiatric and social in- 
vestigation. Legal classification, criminal or non- 
criminal, should not be the primary basis for the 
determination of custody and treatment, —M. A, 


Seidenfeld. 
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10526. Miner, John B. & Anderson, James K. 
(Personnel Research Division, Atlantic Refining Co.) 
The postwar occupational adjustment of emo- 
tionally disturbed soldiers. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 317-3222 assumptions regarding personnel 
policy in this area were tested on data of premature 
separations during World War II and a matched con- 
trol group. Greater unemployment existed for men 
with history of psychosis. A downward shift in oc- 
cupational level was present for neurotic histories but 
was not found for employed “psychotics.”—M. York. 


10527. Myers, Jerome K., & Roberts, Bertram H. 
(Yale U.) Family and class dynamics in mental 
illness. New York: Wiley, 1959. xi, 296 p. $6.95. 
—A companion volume to Hollingshead and Redlich's 
Social Class and Mental Illness (see 32: 3022), the 
relationships between mental.health and social class, 
and social stratifications and psychiatric disorders 
were examined by studying 50 patients (half psycho- 
neurotic and half schizophrenic) and their families. 
Two general hypotheses were tested: (a) social and 
psychodynamic factors in the development of psy- 
chiatric disorders are correlative to an individual's 
position in the class structure and (b) mobility in the 
class structure is associated with the development of 
psychiatric disorders.—E. L. Gaier. 


10528. Sherwood, S. L. (MRC Laboratories, Lon- 
don N.W, 3, England) Neurophysiological data re- 
lated to behavioral disorders. Conf. neurol., 1958, 
18, 315-317.— The author reports briefly on EEG 
studies in schizophrenic patients with or without cata- 
tonic stupor or excitement and in epileptic patients 
with behavior disorders. Frequency analysis of the 
alpha band and distribution in repeated tracings from 
patients treated by intraventricular injection of drugs 
or by frontal or temporal lobe surgery. On click 
stimulation differences between schizophrenic and 
epileptic patients were found. Sterotactically inserted 
electrodes revealed “a decreased mutual dependence of 
various areas” in schizophrenics. In epileptics “foci 
of maximal paroxysmal activity or hypersensitivity 
on application of drugs or electric stimulation was 
found in (a) parts of the rhinencephalon (b) in the 
large white fiber system. Patients with chiefly affec- 
tive disturbances showed tendency to excessive shy- 
chronization,"—M. L. Simmel. 


10529. Vereecken, P. J. (Psychologisch-Paeda- 
gogisch Institut, Amsterdam, Holland) New symp- 
toms of closing-in and their interpretation. J. 
nerv. ment, Dis., 1958, 127, 42-50.—A brief review of 
the literature on closing-in is presented after which 
2 cases showing several new symptoms of the clos- 
ing-in tendency are described and interpreted.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 9424, 10083, 10265, 10412, 10421, 
10520, 10917) 
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10530. Agee, J. Willard. Lest the least be lost: 
Character education of the retarded. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 490-494. —"The religious leader 
of today shares with many others an ancient and mod- 
ern concern that the individuality of the ‘least of 
these' should not be lost. One way of avoiding this 
loss is probably through a program of character edu- 
cation which is christian, mentally wholesome and 
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socially acceptable or approved. A character educa- 
tion program is to aid the mentally retarded . , , in 
the cultivation of an increasingly more mature experi- 
ence of life... . Through the use of ‘drama-type edu- 
cation' and a research curriculum, it is expected that 
characterological data will be compiled which may 
subsequently be studied through such techniques as 
analysis of variance and correlation. A three unit 
research curriculum is therefore being developed 
which is aimed at giving pupils knowledge basic for 
christian character; experience with the dynamics of 
character which together comprise what may be called 
the christian attitude; and finally, to weave these into 
a pattern of behavior which is christian character in 
the mentally retarded."—7V. M. Staudt. 

10531. Alper, A. E. (Florida Farm Colony, 
Gainesville) A comparison of the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children and the Arthur Adap- 
tation of the Leiter International Performance 
Scale with mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1958, 63, 312-316—“The present study investigated 
the validity of the Arthur Adaptation for measuring 
intelligence among mental defectives. The correla- 
tions of the Arthur Adaptation with the WISC Full 
and Performance Scales as well as the close relation- 
ship between their means and standard deviations 
seems to indicate substantial validity in this regard. 
However, the Arthur Adaptation correlates to a much 
smaller degree with the WISC Verbal Scale, Further 
investigation of the relationship between the verbal 
and performance factors in intelligence among mental 
defectives is indicated.” 18-item bibliography.—V. J. 
Staudt. 

10532. Badt, Margit I. (Lincoln State School, 
Ill.) Levels of abstraction in vocabulary defini- 
tions of mentally retarded school children. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 241-246.—The results of the 
present study seem to indicate “that the length of time 
spent by the subjects in the institution strongly affects 
the level at which they define words and manipulate 
concepts. The longer the time of institutionalization, 
the lower is abstracting ability.” —V. M. Staudt. 

10533. Beley, A., & Bieder, J. Mouvements 
choréo-athetosiques et troubles vaso-moteurs chez 
un imbécile. [Choreco-athetoid movements and vaso- 
motor difficulties in an imbecile.] Encephale, 1958, 
47, 210-216.—A case history is presented including 
sociological, neurological, and psychological data. 
Athetoid movement and imbecile intelligence аге 
clearly indicated. But even in such a pure case it 15 
almost never a question of simple retardation. Since 
Voisin the clinical examination has given way to 
psychometrics. But a statistical approach neglects 
clinical particularities to focus on the seemingly 
fundamental debility. Such nebulous “debilities” can 
be dismembered by a multiple analysis on the clinica 
leval as in this present case—W. W. Meissner. 


10534. Collmann, В. D., & Newlyn, D. (Royal 
Eastern Counties Hosp. Colchester, England) 
Changes in Terman-Merrill IQs of mentally rai 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 69 
307-311—This study of changes in Terman-Merti™ 
IQs yielded the following results: (1) The correla: 
tion between 182 tests and retests after one year e 
+ 0.933, which is equated to an accuracy measuremes. 
of 87%. (2) Retest of 145 mentally retarded children 
after one year made possible a direct test of the Rol 
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erts-Mellone Correction Table to adjust IQs for their 
lack of independence of chronological age. For the 
group studied, the changes which the tables predicted 
were in close agreement with the changes observed 
up to about age 12 at the first test. (3) “The period 
of stability (IQs tend to fall from 6.0 to about 11.6 
years) in the IQs of mentally retarded children as 
predicted is approximately 11.6 to 12.6 years and the 
results of this study confirm that prediction, (4) The 
tables forecast a rise in IQ after about 13.0 years and 
the results again confirm this although the mean ob- 
served rise is considerably smaller than that pre- 
dicted. The curve of variance of IQ on C.A. (6.0 to 
13.11 years) as predicted is thus confirmed by this 
study. (5) For the 74 homes personally investigated 
there appears to be no association between very ad- 
verse home conditions before transference to a resi- 
dential special school and changes of IQ taken on 
E ent and after one year at the school." —V. M. 
taudt, 


10535. Courville, Cyril B., & Edmondson, Hugh 
A. Mental deficiency from intrauterine exposure 
to radiation. Bull. LA Neurol. Soc., 1958, 23, 11- 
20.—"Somewhat unusual is the case which forms the 
basis for this study in which x-ray was deliberately 
used to terminate a recognized pregnancy but without 
success. The fetus was carried through to the 8th 
month and delivered by cesarean section. The child 
survived for 13 years to succumb ultimately to mul- 
tiple subcortical abscesses, . . . At autopsy, the brain 
proved to be small, and the convolutional pattern 
simple, although the individual gyri were about nor- 
mal in size. Definite histological changes were noted 
in the form of a loss of many of the cortical nerve 
cells with degeneration of those that remained. The 
interstitial structures were essentially unchanged. . . . 
A detailed report of the alterations in the brain is 
Presented herewith because of the rarity of a post- 
mortem verification of the nature of mental deficiency 
following intrauterine radiation of the fetal brain.” 
Other clinical and experimental studies of radiogenic 
Mmicrocephalia are analytically reviewed. 20 refer- 
ences,.—R. С. Grudel. 


‚ 10536. Cutts, Richard A. (Division for Excep- 
tional Children, Jacksonville, Ill.) The evaluation 
of conceptual ability as related to the academic 
achievement of the educable mentally handicapped. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 317-319.—The im- 
portance of evaluating conceptual ability of the educa- 
le mentally handicapped is discussed. The author 
States, "In thinking of the future of psychological 
Service to the school, psychologists must think in 
terms of developing an instrument which is not de- 
Signed to measure general intelligence, but to spe- 
cifically measure levels of concept formation in many 
areas.” У. M. Staudt. 


c 0597. Elis, N. R, & Sloan, William. (State 
NY and Training School, Pineville, La.) The 
d ationship between intelligence and skin con- 
Wütance, Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 304-306.— 
2 Significant correlation between skin conductance 
a IQ could not be demonstrated within a population 
еа defectives. However, it was shown that 
an €ctives exhibit statistically higher skin conduct- 
Се values than normal S's. It was suggested that 
Y to account for the findings at the present time 
Ould be highly speculative.” —V. M. Standt. 
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10538. Finley, Carmen J. & Thompson, Jack. 
An abbreviated Wechsler ШШ КОР ind for 
Children for use with educable mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 473-480.—"An ab- 
breviated scale of the WISC, for use with educable 
mentally retarded children, was determined by select- 
ing the combination of subtests which would best 
predict Full Scale IQ, and at the same time economize 
administration time. The five subtests selected were: 
Information, Picture Arrangement, Picture Comple- 
tion, Coding, and Block Design. The multiple corre- 
lation Coefficient was .896. The standard error of 
estimate in predicting Full Scale Scores was 4.307 
scaled score units or 3.123 IQ points. A regression 
equation was presented for predicting Full Scale 
scores. In order to simplify the computations using 
the short form, a table of weighted subtest scores was 
prepared to accompany the abbreviated WISC pro- 
tocol. This short form of the WISC was presented 
as a valid predictor of Full Scale Scores with educable 
mentally retarded children, the error of prediction 
being no greater than that of a test-retest situation," 
16 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


10539. Frankenstein, C. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem) 
Low level of intellectual functioning and dissocial 
behaviour in children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 
63, 294—303.—An analysis is made of the relationship 
between low intellectual functioning and dissocial be- 
havior in children. The author concludes as follows: 
“Any generalization of the causal connection between 
two phenomena (such as low level of intellectual func- 
tioning and dissocial behaviour) must therefore be - 
made with caution.” Such caution seems necessary 
because "the impact of the developmental phase in 
which a describable configuration of environmental 
factors operates, explains not only the emergence and 
the crystallization of a certain form of behaviour but 
also its varieties in the clinical sense of the term.” 23 
references.—V. M. Staudt. 


10540. Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. (Children’s Bu- 
reau) Research trends in mental deficiency. Chil- 
dren, 1959, 6, 10-12.—The author explains how an 
increased knowledge about the causes, a more refined 
diagnosis, and a more effective treatment may resolve 
from research trends in mental deficiency. There is 
a shift away from concentration on the use of psycho- 
logical test score patterns and more emphasis on the 
psychogenic factors in inhibiting mental growth. The 
author quotes a number of research studies pertinent 
to the problem, shows the diversity of work now being 
done in this field, and indicates signs of a qualitative 
improvement both in the kinds of questions being 
asked and in the experimental designs being used.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

10541. Gibson, David, & Gibbins, Robert J. 
(Ontario Hosp. School, Smith Falls) The relation 
of mongolian stigmata to intellectual status. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 345-348.—“A selected group 
of fourteen age stable stigmata are related, with re- 
spect to frequency of occurrence, to the intellectual 
status of thirty-two mongoloids. Linear regression 
analysis demonstrates a significant relation in the 
direction of the greatest number of stigmata occurring 
in those mongolians with highest test intelligence. 
The results are discussed with regard to their rel- 
evance for the differential onset of mongolism in 
embryo."—V. M. Staudt. 
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10542. Gondor, Emery L, & Levbarg, Morrison. 
(New York Medical Coll.) Techniques and expres- 
sive therapy integrated into the treatment of men- 
tally retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 
63, 60-63.—The art and play room in the team ap- 
proach as well as the use of art in diagnosis and 
expressive therapy are described. 19 references.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

10543. Griffith, Belver C., & Spitz, Herman Н. 
(Edward R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, 
Bordentown, N.J. Some relationships between 
abstraction and word meaning in retarded adoles- 
cents. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 247-251.—"A. 
verbal abstraction test, consisting of 24 groups of 
three nouns each, was administered to a group of high 
grade mentally retarded adolescent boys. A vocab- 
ulary test, in which were imbedded 18 of the words 
from the verbal abstractions test, was also adminis- 
tered. Results indicate that high grade retardates 
are most likely to achieve a verbal abstraction when 
they define at least two of the three words in terms of 
a possible abstraction. Implications of these results 
for future research and for the training of retarded 
subjects were discussed.”—V. M. Staudt. 

10544. Harrison, Sam. (Columbia U.) A review 
of research in speech and language development of 
the mentally retarded child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1958, 63, 236-240.— "Research in speech and language 
development of the mentally retarded child has been 
accomplished primarily in terms of: (1) Incidence and 
classification of speech defects, particularly of defects 
of articulation. (2) Instruments designed for the 
evaluation of speech and language skills. (3) De- 
scription of therapeutic programs and results. (4) 
Functional language measurements such as extent of 
vocabulary, sentence length, and frequency of use of 
grammatical parts of speech, There has been little 
research with mentally retarded children on: (1) The 
effect of perceptual dysfunction on speech and lan- 
guage development. (2) Development of abstract and 
conceptual thinking. (3) Scales for diagnosis and 
for evaluation of growth in speech and language. (4) 
Analysis of speech and language performance as part 
of the differential diagnostic process. (5) Methods 
and techniques of value in the developmental language 
and therapeutic speech programs. (6) Language and 
speech development during the preschool period.” 18 
references—l’. M. Staudt, 

10545. Heber, Rick, (A.A.M.D. Technical Plan- 
ning Project, Columbus, Ohio) Terminology and 
the classification of mental retardation. Amer, J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 214—219.—The problems in 
evolving a satisfactory classification of mental retarda- 
tion are discussed as well as those involved in develop- 
ing a useful terminology.—V. M. Staudt. 


10546. Hiskey, Marshall S., & Sadnavitch, Joseph 
M. Minimizing exaggerated changes in Binet rat- 
ings of retarded children. Except. Child., 1958, 25, 
16-20.—To evaluate the nature of changes in IQ's 
after a specific lapse of time, the authors compared 
the scores of 201 mentally retarded children on 2 ad- 
ministrations of the Stanford-Binet, Form L or M, 
with intervals of not less than a year between adminis- 
trations. Statistically significant differences obtained 
between test-retest IQ's disappeared when IQ’s were 
converted to standard scores. The authors conclude 
that the significant differences between test-retest 1Q’s 
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of mentally retarded children appear to represent 
“spurious differences" stemming from wide variations 
in the means and standard deviations of Binet IQ's at 
different age levels. The importance of using trans- 
formed scores in test-retest comparisons and implica- 
tions of these findings for educational placement pro- 
grams are discussed.—B. Camp. 

10547. Holt, K. S. The home care of severely 
retarded children. Pediatrics, 1958, 22, 746-755.— 
The main practical problems reported in 201 families 
with mentally retarded children in Sheffield, England 
were limitation of family activities (41%), constant 
supervision (31%), extra expense (29%), exhaustion 
of mother (19%), frequent attention at night (15%), 
nursing care (7%), and exhaustion of father (5%). 
The main emotional problems reputed were disap- 
pointment, guilt, shame, and a sense of inadequacy,— 
M. C. Templin. 

10548. House, Betty J., & Zeaman, David. (U. 
Connecticut) Visual discrimination learning in 
imbeciles. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 447-452. 
—‘Thirty-seven institutionalized imbecile children 
with M.A.s between two and four years six months 
and C.A.s between six and twenty were given dis- 
crimination training with candy reinforcement. The 
stimulus objects differed in color and form. The 
stimuli and techniques used were similar to those used 
by Harlow with naive monkeys. Twenty-five trials a 
day were given until the subjects reached a criterion 
of 20 out of 25 correct on one day or failed after ten 
days. Only 17 of our subjects learned the discrimina- 
tion within ten days. In contrast, all twelve monkeys 
in Harlow's comparable study learned within two 
days. No effect on performance was shown by previ- 
ous training on position discrimination and there was 
no difference between results obtained by correlation 
and non-correction procedure. It was concluded that 
mentally defective children in the imbecile range with 
M.A.s between two and four and a half are inferior 
to naive monkeys in learning a color-form object dis- 
crimination problem. By implication they are also 
inferior to normal children with M.A.s from two to 
four since visual discrimination studies comparing 
primates with normal children of this age have shown 
the children to be equal to or better than monkeys. 
A direct test of this implication is needed.”—V. M. 
Staudt. 

10549. Hunt, Betty, & Patterson, Ruth М. (Co- 
lumbus State School) Performance of brain-in- 
jured and familial mentally deficient children on 
visual and auditory sequences. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1958, 63, 72-80.— This exploratory study aimed 
to examine the abilities of mentally defective children 
diagnosed as familial and brain-injured to arrange 
both auditory and visual materials into proper Sê- 
quences. Familial children performed better on al 
three sections: visual, auditory, and visual and audi- 
tory combined.—V. M. Staudt. 


10550. Jolles, Isaac. (Quincy Public Schools, Ш.) 
A teaching sequence for the training of visual an 
motor perception. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 
252-255.—"A teaching sequence for the training 0 
visual and motor perception has been formulated: 
This includes a sequence of designs to be used wit 
pegboards and parquetry blocks. Although it is 15 
practical to publish the actual series of designs USC 


in this study, the teacher can make her own series 
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with equal effectiveness by following the sequence 
principles reported in this paper. The curriculum and 
sequence for the training of visual and motor percep- 
tion as presented here has been used effectively in the 
Quincy School system in the training of educable 
mentally handicapped children, children with brain 
damage, and regular class pupils whose perceptual de- 
velopment has been somewhat retarded.”—V. M. 
Staudt. 

10551. Jordan, Thomas E. (Washington U.) 
Towards more effective use of the term mental 
deficiency. Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1958, 63, 15-16.— 
Some current uses and abuses of the term mental de- 
ficiency are discussed.—F. M. Staudt. 

10552. Jorswieck, E. Analyse eines 12 jährigen, 
intelligenzgeschádigten Kindes. [Analysis of a 12- 
year-old child with defective intelligence.] Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 251-254.— 
A 12-year-old, apparently retarded boy, who attended 
third grade special class, was analyzed according to 
the classical Freudian method. The sessions consisted 
of free association and play therapy. The boy's school 
achievement improved markedly so that he was able 
to return to a regular class program. It is suggested 
that analysis can be employed also to individuals with 
low intelligence, despite Freud's views to the contrary. 
—E. Schwerin, 

10553. Lederman, Donald G. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington) Small group observation as a diagnostic 
technique. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 64-71.— 
“Four patients in an institution for the mentally re- 
tarded met together with an observer for a total of 
six sessions. They were chosen from those patients 
who had been referred to the Psychology Service for 
evaluation of their community placement potentialities. 
It was concluded that the technique of observing small 
group interaction shows great promise as a diagnostic 
and prognostic technique. In terms of time spent per 
evaluation, it is considerably more economical than 
the usual projective test battery plus individual inter- 
views of the child and conferences with those staff 
members in closest contact with his progress in the 
institution.” —V. M. Staudt. 

10554. Loewy, Herta. The retarded child: A 
guide for parents and teachers. New York: Philo- 
Sophical Library, 1958. $4.75. 

10555. Murphy, Mary Martha. (Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Stockley, Delaware) A large scale music 
therapy program for institutionalized low grade 
and middle grade defectives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1958, 63, 268-273.—“The Woodbine Colony music 
therapy experiment has suggested that presentation of 
the ‘live’ music program as a large scale therapeutic 
technique, aimed at stimulating active spontaneous 
Participation on the part of severely deficient patients, 
may promote developmental learning in the social- 
‘motional, motor and language areas. Such results 
appear to be particularly significant in view of the 
fact that institutions engaged in care, training and 
treatment of mental defectives have heretofore been 
able to offer little more than custodial care to the large 
group of idiots and imbeciles who are incapable of 

eriving benefit from participation in trainable classes 
and occupational-recreational group therapeutic activ- 
ities. Many of these patients are emotionally dis- 
turbed. Music therapy may offer a partial solution to 
this problem." —J, M. Staudt. 
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10556. Neuhaus, Edmund C. (А.Н.К.С., Man- 
hasset, N.Y.) An experimental class for the se- 
verely retarded child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 
63, 419-421.—An experimental day care class experi- 
ment is discussed. The author feels that this experi- 
ment clearly demonstrated the following: “(1) Par- 
ents given relief from attending their severely retarded 
child, by placing him in a day care group setting with 
the adjunct service of parent counseling, adopt a more 
realistic understanding of their child's retardation and 
its implications. (2) This class provided an excellent 
transition between home and residential placement. 
Those children who were ultimately placed exhibited a 
good adjustment away from home. In addition, in the 
following year, this project demonstrated that it was 
an ideal situation for preparing some trainable chil- 
dren who eventually were ‘graduated’ to a public 
school trainable class. (3) Actual daily functioning 
of a severely retarded child is best evaluated and 
understood when observed in a continuous group ex- 
perience of this kind."—V. M. Staudt. 

10557. Patterson, Ruth Melcher. (Columbus 
State School, Ohio) Teaching devices for children 
with impaired learning. Columbus, O.: Author, 
1958. 81 p.—Methods and materials employed with 
some 40 brain-injured, mentally deficient children 
aged 6-14 years having mental ages from 2 to 7-5 
years, For descriptive purposes, the groups of chil- 
dren are denoted as visual-somatic (movement blind- 
ness), visual-autonomic (meaning blindness), and 
auditory-somatic (word-sound deafness), and audi- 
tory-autonomic (word-meaning deafness). Motiva- 
tional procedures and teaching techniques are detailed. 
The appropriateness of 75 different kinds of materials 
and equipment to the several categories of children is 
presented.—T. E. Newland. 

10558. Pechoux, P., Resseguier, J., Laurent, P., 
Kettler, P, & Thireau, Y. La débilité mentale 
chez l'adulte jeune. |Mental deficiency in the young 
adult.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1958, 7, 
3-69.—This whole issue is devoted to the psycho- 
logical and social study of the mental defectives found 
in the course of selecting recruits for the army. A 
relationship between neurological disorders and men- 
tal deficiency was confirmed. However, in most cases, 
the Ss had steady jobs. The environment was shown 
to have aggravating effects on congenital debility. A 
concise description of a new battery of performance 
tests is included in this study. Verbal tests were not 
found to be appropriate.—/. Sanua. 


10559. Reiman, M. Gertrude. (Milwaukee Co. 
Guidance Clinic, Wis.) Considerations about men- 
tal deficiency in planning for adoption. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 469-472.—The author main- 
tains that “the current trend toward very early place- 
ment of infants in adoption means that new diagnostic 
skills must be developed. ... For the problem of 
mental deficiency is at the core of the business and the 
psychologist has an opportunity to make a contribu- 
tion of scientific and humanitarian significance." — 
V. M. Staudt. 

10560. Richards, B. W. Intelligence survey of a 
mental deficiency institution. Brit, J. med. Psychol., 
1955, 28, 267-270.— "The results of testing 522 institu- 
tionalized mentally defective patients were analysed 
into age-groups and tabulated. Results on feeble- 
minded patients were separated for comparison with 
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the results of another investigation. Means, medians 
and standard deviations were calculated from grouped 
data. Numbers of patients on full and daily license 
were given together with details of employment. Re- 
sults were discussed with particular reference to the 
dangers of misinterpreting mental test results.”— 
C. L. Winder, 


10561. Rittmanic, Paul A. (Dixon State School, 
Ш.) An oral language program for institutional- 
ized educable mentally retarded children, Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 403-407.—A. program is de- 
scribed whose aims were "the development of speech 
sound discrimination ability, increased oral language 
usage, and the prevention of minor speech defects." 
The author feels that a modification of this program 
could be used effectively above and below the level of 
the group used in this study, whose academic level 
was low second grade.—V. M. Staudt. 


10562. Ruess, Aubrey L. (U. Illinois) Some 
cultural and personality aspects of mental retarda- 
tion. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 50-59.—This 
study analyzes some of the possible relationships of 
cultural and personality variables to mental retarda- 
tion, The type of mentally retarded child studied is 
one in which there is no discernible organic or physio- 
logical impairment.—V. M. Staudt. 

10563. Salvin, Sophia Tichnor. (Bellevue Special 
Training and Solano Elementary Schools, Los An- 
geles City Schools, Calif. Programs for severely 
mentally retarded pupils. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1958, 63, 274-281.—A camping program and a scout- 
ing program are described. General findings and 
specific recommendations in relation to recreation for 

e severely mentally retarded are indicated. 16-item 
bibliography.—V. M. Staudt. 

10564. Sarason, Seymour B. (Yale U.) Psy- 
chological problems in mental difficiency. (3rd 
ed. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xiii, 
678 р. $6.50.—To the second edition (see 28: 2876) 
has been added a separately published monograph by 
Sarason and Gladwin (see 33: 10565). 303-item bib- 
liography.—J. Z. Elias. 

10565, Sarason, Seymour B., & Gladwin, Thomas. 
Psychological and cultural problems in mental 
subnormality: A review of research. Genet. psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1958, 57, 3-289.—This is a critical re- 
view of the research literature by a psychologist and 
an anthropologist. It is organized under the follow- 
ing topics: the uneducated, problem-solving behavior 
in nontest situations, "the structure of intellect," 
heredity and environment, cultural background factors 
affecting test performance, intelligence and culture, 
the severely defective individual, the higher grades of 
mental defect, and recommendations for future re- 
search and the training of workers in the field. 303 
references.—G. G. Thompson. 


10566. Schwartz, Louis. (E. R. Johnstone Train- 
ing and Research Center, Bordentown, N.J.) Oc- 
cupational rehabilitation at a state residential 
center for retarded youth. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1958, 63, 408-414.—""The problem of mental retarda- 
tion presents such a myriad of medical, social, psycho- 
logical, educational, and vocational handicaps that no 
one known technique leads toward its amelioration. 
A. multi-disciplinary team approach, in a short-term 
residential training and research center for educable 
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mentally retarded youth, initiates a dynamic and posi- 
tive habilitation process designed to return the re- 
tardate to his community as a socially and economic- 
ally independent citizen. The habilitation process 
subscribes to the concept of individual differences and 
their resultant programs wherein every professional, 
student service, and administrative activity is designed 
and initiated with a view toward maximum benefit for 
the mentally retarded student. The integration of 
multi-disciplinary professional services required in the 
team approach to a specific individual becomes the 
planned synchronization of activities leading from 
evaluation to training to the culmination of the stu- 
dent's program when he attains the height and extent 
of his abilities."—V. M. Staudt. 

10567. Stevens, Godfrey D. (United Cerebral 
Palsy Ass, NYC) Ап analysis of the objectives 
for the education of children with retarded mental 
development. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 225- 
235.—"In an attempt to develop a basic statement of 
goals for the education of the mentally retarded the 
writer has attempted to analyze by statements that 
have been set forth by students of the problem for the 
last quarter century." 12 generalizations suggested 
by an examination of the statements are enumerated. 
18 references.—V. M. Staudt. 

10568. Tizard, J. Research in mental deficiency. 
Med, Wld., 1958, 89, 41-45.—This is a discussion of 
recommendations made by the Royal Commission on 
the Law Relating to Mental Illness and Mental De- 
ficiency. It is suggested that these recommendations, 
particularly in the areas of the education, manage- 
ment, and treatment of the mentally deficient, as well 
as the administrative organization of facilities for the 
mentally deficient, should receive research evaluation. 
—L. S. Blackman. 

10569. Wardell, David W., Rubin, Harry K., & 
Ross, Robert T. (Sonoma State Hosp., Eldridge, 
Calif.) The use of reserpine and chlorpromazine 
in disturbed mentally deficient patients. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 330-344.—“The effects of 
chlorpromazine and reserpine were studied in eighty- 
two institutionalized, behaviorally disturbed, severely 
mentally deficient adult females. Placebo technique 
was employed, and an attempt was made to use a 
double-blind method. Behavior change was rated by 
two separate, simultaneous methods. Method A was 
the familiar subjective rating of ‘improved,’ ‘not im- 
proved’ by the ward charge attendant. Method B 
employed objective description of timed samples of 
behavior by outside observers unfamiliar with the 
patients ; the behavior described was then numerically 
rated by independent judges on a scale of values by 
efficiency of behavior, and the resulting values studied 
and compared by analysis of variance.” No signifi- 
cant behavioral improvement was produced with 
chlorpromazine and reserpine. 16-item bibliography. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

10570. Whitney, E. Arthur. Present day prob- 
lems in mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. Рейс» 
1958, 63, 387-395.—Present day problems and devel- 
opments in the care of the mentally retarded are 
discussed. 26-item ЫЫіовтарһу.—/. M. Staudt. 

10571. Wollen, W. (Leybourne Grange Colony; 
West Malling, Kent) Mental deficiency in Poland 
and U.S.S.R. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 205- 
213.—"Mental deficiency in Poland and U.S.S.R., be 
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cause of specific conditions, does not constitute sepa- 
rate medical, social or legal problems. No statistics 
are kept or special services provided and an attempt 
to create separate specialty under the name of ‘de- 
fectology’ has failed. The environmental factors only 
are thought to be important from the aetiological point 
of view and the classification of mental defectives, 
purely descriptive, resembles that common in the West 
before the era of mental testing. The influences of 
Western thought and teaching are more prominent in 
Poland but even there the intelligence tests have 
limited use in diagnosis. The treatment, in a strict 
medical sense, is used only in the cases of known 
aetiology, in all others habit training and work ther- 
apy are advocated instead. The emphasis is on the 
home care as the most important form of ‘open’ treat- 
ment, The ‘closed’ treatment is based on neuropsychi- 
atric psychiatric and special hospitals, but hospitaliza- 
tion of mental defectives is used in exceptional 
circumstances only.” 43 геѓегепсеѕ.—/. М. Staudt. 

10572, Zeaman, David, House, Betty J., & Or- 
lando, Robert. (U. Connecticut) Use of special 
training conditions in visual discrimination learn- 
ing with imbeciles. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 
453-459.—'"'Forty-eight trainable imbecile children, 
most of whom had failed to learn a color-form dis- 
crimination, were subjected to several special training 
conditions as tests of three hypotheses about the na- 
ture of their discrimination learning. It was found 
that ability to name the positive and negative cues 
was related to ease of visual discrimination. How- 
ever, a direct test of whether verbal labels mediated 
the discrimination learning could not be carried out 
because of the great amount of time it takes to teach 
color names to these subjects. It was established that 
the introduction of novel stimuli, either positive or 
negative, can facilitate discrimination learning. From 
this it was concluded that familiarity and novelty are 
discriminable aspects of stimuli. Evidence was pre- 
Sented to show that failure of discrimination was not 
Simply the result of a lack of the idea of the game 
(procedure), or a lack of necessary orientational and 
emotional habits.”—V. M. Staudt. 

10573, Zuk, G. H. (St. Christopher’s Hosp. for 
Children, Philadelphia) Perceptual processes in 
normal development, brain-injury and mental re- 
tardation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 256-259. 
T—This discussion emphasizes that “perception and 
learning are not independent phenomena but travel 
hand-in-hand in the development of normal as well as 
deviant intelligence.”—V. M, Staudt. 


(See also Abstracts 10267, 10277, 10297, 10311, 
pe 10629, 10856, 10858, 10997, 11000, 11002, 
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10574. Bacon, Selden D. (Ed. Understanding 
alcoholism, Philadelphia, Pa.: American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 1958. 
| 10575, Battegay, R. (U.-Clinic, Basel, Switzer- 
rad) Aktuelle Aspekte der о 

trent aspects of addiction to analgetics. erven- 
arzt, 1958, 29, 467. A68. Between 1936 and 1956, 109 
Patients were admitted to the psychiatric hospital of 
mM University of Basel, who were addicted to non- 
arcotic drugs, mostly containing phenacetin and other 
“Nalgetics, for which no prescription is needed in 
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Switzerland. Upon rapid withdrawal severe reactions 
were observed. 71.5% came from families with 
dyssocial” features, such as alcoholism, “character 
deviations,” schizophrenia, suicide, and delinquency, 
Predisposition, prognosis, and preventive measures 
are outlined, 28 references—M. Kaelbling. 

10576. Bergmann, Bürbelies. (Frankfurt a/M, 
Germany) Ueber seelische und kórperliche Dis- 
position zur Sucht. [On psychic and somatic dis- 
position to addiction.] Psychiat. Neurol. med, Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 243-249.—108 addicts were 
psychiatrically studied; 54 were found to have psychi- 
atric disturbances which would have attracted atten- 
tion independently of the addiction; of these 16 were 
diagnosed hysteric, 9 cyclothymic. Of the 50% with- 
out marked psychopathy, some revealed minor patho- 
logical trends probably contributory to the addiction, 
some appeared to be addicted exclusively on a somatic 
basis, 2 case histories are presented in detail, Rus- 
sian summary.—C. T. Bever. 


10577. Campo, Vera. La introduccion del el- 
emento traumático. [Introduction of the traumatic 
element.] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 
4-9.—A girl, 2-10 years of age, with night terrors is 
observed through a few play hours prior to treatment, 
The introductions of the traumatic element, in this 
case a bed, during the third play hour aroused great 
anxiety and a type of reaction that makes the author. 
postulate the possible use of this type of technique, 
observing the results in regard to fantasies with the 
analyst, transferential paranoid anxieties, etc,—M. 
Knobel. 

10578. Corsini, Raymond J. (U. Chicago) Psy- 
chodrama with a psychopath. Group Psychother., 
1958, 11, 33-39.—A brief case history of a boy recur- 
rently in trouble with the law is presented. During a 
group psychotherapy meeting he is placed in a psycho- 
drama sequence which was planned to emphasize the 
possible harm that might have resulted from his most 
recent acting-out, The boy's subsequent improvement 
is considered in terms of the psychodrama successfully 
“overcoming a communication barrier."—J, Schopler, 

10579. Craft, Michael. Mental disorder in the 
defective under community care. Ment, Hlth, 
Lond., 1958, 17, 95-99. 

10580, Cramer, Joseph. Management of behav- 
ior problems in adolescents: Parent guidance. In 
S. Liebman (Ed.), Emotional problems of childhood, 
(See 33: 10495) Рр. 8/-106.—By means of a case 
study of contacts with the family of an adolescent 
runaway, the author discusses the principles of adapt- 
ing psychoanalytic practice to a directive, advice- 
giving approach in amelioration of a behavior dis- 
order. 4 aspects of psychoanalytic theory and practice 
are reviewed in this connection: limitation of contact 
with therapist, confidentiality, uncovering, and de- 
pendency on the therapist—C. К. Wurts. 


10581. de Grinberg, R. V. Evolución de la 
fantasía de enfermedad a través de la construc- 
ción de casas. [Evolution of the phantasy of 
illness through house-building.] Rev.  Psicoanal., 
Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 26-30.—The building-a-house 
play in the analytic session of a 7-year-old enuretic 
boy shows how he chooses this means of symbolizing 
his own body and his defense mechanisms as well as 
his anxieties. The 3 first sessions are described with 
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the interpretations of the sequences that the “house- 
body" went through.—M. Knobel, 


10582. de Lamana, Isabel L. La asunción de 
rol sexual de una melliza univitelina. [The as- 
suming of a sexual role in an identical twin.] Rev. 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 98—102.— This 
paper presents the difficulties of an 8-year-old girl, 
identical twin of another girl, to assume her sexual 
role. 19 drawings are presented illustrating the ther- 
apeutic process—M, Knobel. 


10583. Dellaert, R. Mythomania in the child. 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orihopaedagog., 1958, 6, 
254-263.—The syndrome of mythomania is investi- 
gated clinically according to psychic structure reveal- 
ing a preformed symptomatic complex “pseudologia 
phantastica." It is an instinctive-reactive character 
disposition, whose need for communicative relation- 
ships remains tied by an introverted, even autistic, 
attitude toward life experiences, leading to feelings of 
inferiority. "These attempt to overcompensate tend- 
encies towards self-assertion by means of narrative 
urges in the field of phantasy, which in turn hyper- 
trophy because of infantile ideation and lack of self- 
criticism.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10584. Freund, K., & Pinkava, V. (Karls-U.) 
Zur Frage der Verführung zur Homosexualität. 
[On the question of seduction to homosexuality.] 
Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 364-366.—The life-histories of 
220 homosexual men were examined for the occur- 
rence of seduction of children and youths by adults. 
Evidence was found in favor of the assumption that 
such seduction is of importance in causing homosex- 
uality in only 12% of the cases.—M. Kaelbling. 


10585. Greenland, Cyril. Incest. Brit. J. De- 
lingu., 1958, 9, 62-65.—A. British psychiatric social 
worker analyzes by case report 7 letters sent to an 
“Advice Column” in an English newspaper. Each 
letter dealt with an “incest problem.” It is concluded 
“the precise relationship between the individuals con- 
cerned and the circumstances in which the offence 
takes place must doubtless have an important bearing 
on the significance which may properly be attributed 
to this act."—L. A. Pennington. 


10586. Grunberger, Béla. Préliminaries à une 
étude topique du narcissisme. [Preliminaries to a 
topical study of narcissism.) Rev. Franc. Psych- 
anal., 1958, 22, 269-295.—In analytic treatment the 
S exchanges an archaic, neurotic superego for one 
more supple and adapted; also, his ego is strengthened 
and becomes capable of integrating his drives. To 
these should be added an increased emphasis on nar- 
cissism, raising it to autonomous status and allowing 
improved approach to certain major normal and path- 
ological problems.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10587. Hopmann, W. Zur Frage der Indikation 
fiir die Heimunterbringung erziehungsschwieriger 
Kinder oder Jugendlicher. [Concerning the prob- 
lem of indication for placement of children and adoles- 
cents with behavior problems.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinder psychiat., 1958, 7, 278-284.—Placement outside 
of the home of children with behavior problems is no 
longer considered a panacea. Conversely, it is the 
last resort. With illustrative case presentations, cri- 
teria for placement are established and discussed — 


E. Schwerin. 
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10588. Kaiser, Silvia. Ein "Schwarzes Schaf" in 
der Gruppe. [A “black sheep" іп the group.] Prax, 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 293-298.—A 
5-11 year old girl was rejected by the activity play 
therapy group because of her aggressiveness, and her 
behavior denoting a mixture of infantilism and 
pseudo-maturity. Environmental manipulation which 
was effective in determining the core of the child’s 
problem was used to help her in and outside of the 
group.—E. Schwerin. 

10589. Keiser, Sylvan. Disturbances in abstract 
thinking and body-image formation. J. Amer. Psy- 
choanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 628-652.—In the author’s pa- 
tients the central problem was the inability physically 
to see the vagina. This inability resulted in an iso- 
lated body image never properly integrated into the 
ego. There was inhibition of deductive reasoning 
faculty so as to suppress the deduced conclusion that 
a vagina exists. The inability to reason abstractly 
made it impossible to synthesize the body image as a 
unit. The disconnected and disjointed body image 
became the paradigm for disconnected speech and 
body language. These patients were unable to believe 
that they had true knowledge or inner comprehension 
about anything. 65-item bibliography.—D. Prager. 

10590. Lafitte, Francois. Homosexuality and the 
law: The Wolfenden Report in historical perspec- 
tive. Brit. J. Delingu., 1958, 9, 8-19.—The com- 
mittee’s 1957 report on the legal control of homo- 
sexuality and prostitution in England and Wales is 
here critically evaluated by a lawyer. The criticisms 
are discussed by reference to the legal codes operative 
in medieval times, in the Tudor and Georgian periods, 
and in the “Victorian aftermath.” It is concluded 
that power politics and the strong influence of the Old 
Testament have continued to play influential roles in 
the development of legislation in this province.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

10591. Lemere, Frederick; O’Hollaren, Paul, & 
Maxwell, Milton A. Motivation in the treatment 
of alcoholism, Quart, J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 
428-431.—Pentothal interviews with 1038 patients 
about their motivation for treatment indicated that 
most were resistant until some social pressures were 
applied. The therapist should not be associated with 
the pressure that brings the patient up to therapy— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

10592. Lewis, J. M., & Osberg, James W. Treat- 
ment of the narcotic addict: II. Observations on 
institutional treatment of character disorders. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 730-749.—The Fort 
Worth Hospital has developed an institutional treat- 
ment program for narcotic addicts. Most of the pa- 
tients seem to be suffering from personality or char- 
acter disorders that may be described as: a primarily 
Passive group; a primarily aggressive group; and à 
narcissistic group, which frequently includes musi- 
cians, artists and other professionals. In addition to 
the usual defense mechanisms, the patients show 
manipulation, corruption, and wedging. Ward meet- 
ings, group therapy sessions, and the use of socia 
casework are described. In the discussion, Robert P. 
Cutler raises the question of how best to motive the 
patients for treatment—R, E. Perl. 

10593. Mackenzie, Ellen P. (New Orleans) The 
treatment of anorexia. J. Pediat., 1958, 53, 187-197. 
—After consideration of the social and cultural im- 
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plications of anorexia the paper discusses “the han- 
dling of the otherwise healthy child whose appetite 
does not satisfy his parents, and presents the method, 
partly empirical and partly based on scientific theories, 
which has been used successfully by the author for 
five years on over one thousand patients."—HM. C. 
Templin. 

10594. Massing, Rose. Neglected children: A 
challenge to the community. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 
30-36.—Presents cases of 8 children who were so 
neglected both physically and emotionally at home that 
they had to be hospitalized for physical and emotional 
assistance.—G. Elias, 

10595. Massion-Verniory, L., & Dumont, E. A 
propos de quatre cas d’ondinisme. [Four cases of 
urolagnia.] Acta neurol. Belg., 1958, 58, 446-459,— 
In 3 cases out of 4 it was found that the urolagnia 
was associated with one or more deviations, partic- 
ularly homosexuality, The author uses the psycho- 
analytic theory to explain these anomalies. In certain 
cases anthropological and particularly existential the- 
ories complete the explanation of the deviation.— 
V. Sanua. 


10596. Miller, Paul R. The effeminate passive 
obligatory homosexual. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 80, 612-618.—By interview and question- 
naire methods 50 Ss incarcerated at The Medical 
Center for Federal Prisoners in Springfield, Missouri, 
were studied in the effort to "provide some clues on 
a cross-sectional survey to the genetics and dynamics 
of homosexuality.” The results suggest that the 
“predisposing cause is rejection by 1 or both parents 
with or without overindulgent seductive approval of 
aberrant behavior by 1 parent. The precipitating 
cause is the accidental or opportunistic homosexual 
seduction, usually in late childhood, by an irrespon- 
sible adolescent. The perpetuating causes are the 
Satisfaction of general security needs by homosexual 
means and the blocking of heterosexual development 
by the rigid feminine identification and by effeminate 
behavior which is necessary to find homosexual part- 
ners,” These and other results are discussed with 
Particular reference to the role of parents in the 
genesis of this pattern —L. A. Pennington. 

10597. Mitscherlich, Melitta. Ein Fall von 
Priapismus. [A case of priapism.] Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 183-189.— 
A 30-year-old male with an infantile maternal attach- 
ment was unable to construct his life on virile adult 
terms. Priapism lent him the appearance of super- 
man, yet protected him from relationships with 
women, thus saving his forces which should guarantee 
him success in other areas.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10598. Moak, Helen. The troubled child. New 
York: Holt, 1958, 

10599, Peterson, W. Jack, & Maxwell, Milton A. 
(Cornell U.) The skid row “wino.” Soc. Probl., 
1958, 5, 308-316.—Far from being isolates, winos 
Participate in a subsociety which provides emotional 
Support and mutual aid in meeting the problems of 
Sutvival—R, M. Frumkin. 

10600. Porterfield, Austin L. (Texas Christian 
U.) Ecological correlates of alcoholism. Soc. 
Probl, 1958, 5, 326-338.—Finds that alcoholism is 
positively correlated with socioeconomic status, manu- 
acturing, suicide, cirrhosis of the liver, lung cancer, 
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and is negatively correlated with the homicide rate. 
39 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

10601. Rosenwald, Alan K., Handlon, Joseph H., 
Rosenthal, Ira M., Hyde, John S., & Bronstein, I. 
Pat. (U. Illinois Coll. of Medicine) Psychologic 
studies before and after clitoridectomy in female 
pseudohermaphroditism caused by congenital viril- 
izing adrenal hyperplasia. Pediatrics, 1958, 21, 832— 
839.—None of the 5 female pseudohermaphrodites 
with congenital adrenal hyperplasia given a battery of 
intelligence and personality tests before and some 
time after clitoridectomy showed evidence of deleter- 
ious psychological effects after the operation.—M. C. 
Templin. 

10602. Salfield, D. J. Zur Kasuistik des juve- 
nilen Transvestitismus. [A case of juvenile trans- 
vestism.] — Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1958, 7, 172-174.—Cases of transvestism in children 
are very rare. A case of a 12-year-old boy with a 
persistent interest in feminine apparel, especially 
underclothing, is discussed. This interest was deter- 
mined by a feminine identification with the mother 
and grandmother, whose physical proximity and in- 
fantilization had more effect on him than the distant 
relationship with an openly disinterested father. The 
boy fantasied himself to be a girl. In therapy, which 
was sporadic and of the nondirective kind, he was able 
to renounce the mother as a lasting object of identifi- 
cation and to resolve his problem. The parents were 
not treated.—E. Schwerin, 

10603. Scott, Peter D., & Parr, Denis. Psychi- 
atric aspects of the Wolfenden Report. Brit. J. 
Delinqu., 1958, 9, 20-43.—2 British psychiatrists eval- 
uate the recommendations made in the 1957 Wolfen- 
den Report relative to the legal control of homo- 
sexuality and prostitution in England and Wales. 21 
references.—L. А. Pennington. 

10604. Segenreich, Harry. Management of prob- 
lems of social maladjustment and misbehavior in 
childhood. In S. Liebman (Ed.), Emotional prob- 
lems of childhood. (See 33: 10495) Рр. 53-70.— 
Using a psychoanalytic developmental framework, a 
number of common problems of misbehavior and mal- 
adjustment in children are discussed, and several brief 
case descriptions offered. The dynamics of the child's 
behavior and the parent's reactions are described and 
many approaches for the physician to take in handling 
these situations are given.—C. R. Wurts. 

10605. Shneidman, Edwin S., & Farberow, Nor- 
man L. Some comparisons between genuine and 
simulated suicide notes in terms of Mowrer's con- 
cepts of discomfort and relief. J. gen. Psychol., 
1957, 56, 251-256—‘“The Mowrer concepts of dis- 
comfort and relief and the DRQ seem to be interesting 
but of limited value for the study of suicide by means 
of suicide notes. Within the limits of the usefulness 
of Mowrer's concept to the present data, it is possible 
to state that the suicidal person is an individual who, 
when he is really faced with the prospect of seriously 
considering leaving this world, departs with a blast 
of hate and self-blame and an attempt to leave definite 
instructions and restrictions on those he has purposely 
left behind."—C. К. Bishop. 

10606. Skolnick, Jerome H. (Yale U. Law 
School) Religious affiliation and drinking behav- 
ior. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 452-470.— 
Data from the college-drinking survey are analyzed 
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to show how people from religious backgrounds which 
teach abstinence compare in drinking habits and dif- 
ficulties with people from religions which hold differ- 
ent ideas about drinking: specifically Jews, Meth- 
odists, and Episcopalians. Social complications from 
drinking are reported by 4% of Jewish students, 39% 
of Episcopalian students, and 50% of Methodist stu- 
dents. Frequent religious participation, even among 
students who drink, seems to diminish social complica- 
tions.—W. L. Wilkins. 

10607. Trice, Harrison M., & Pittman, David J. 
(Cornell U.) Social organization and alcoholism: 
A review of significant research since 1940. Soc. 
Probl., 1958, 5, 204-307.—A summary and evaluation 
of research on alcoholism since 1940. 60 references, 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

10608. Weckowitz, T. E. Psychological factors 
in frequency of micturition. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1955, 28, 257-263.—'"Twenty women suffering from 
chronic frequency of micturition were psychologically 
investigated. Investigation consisted of psychiatric 
interviews and M.M.P.I. The patients were divided 
into two groups: (A) those with a history of organic 
pathology ; and (B) those without a history of organic 
pathology. All the patients were found rather anxious 
and aggressive, The ‘functional group’ was more 
overtly aggressive and displayed more ‘attention-get- 
ting’ behaviour than the ‘organic group.’ The ‘organic 
group’ displayed more socially useful characteristics, 
such as resourcefulness, hard work and purposeful 
drive, than the functional group. The incidence of 
abnormal responses in M.M.P.l. was higher in the 
functional group than in the organic group."—C. L. 
Winder. 

10609. Wolfensberger, Wolf P. (Peabody Teach- 
ers Coll., Nashville) Attitudes of alcoholics toward 
mental hospitals. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 
447-451.—While attitudes of alcoholics are less crit- 
ical than those of other patients those who escaped 
from the hospital during therapy showed a much more 
critical attitude—W. L. Wilkins. 

10610, Woodward, Mary. The diagnosis and 
treatment of homosexual offenders: A clinical 
survey. Brit, J. Delinqu., 1958, 9, 44-59.—An anal- 
ysis is made of the diagnostic and treatment records 
of 113 homosexuals referred to Portman Clinic, Eng- 
land, during the years 1952 and 1953. 92 cases were 
recommended for psychotherapy; 48 completed the 
treatment course. “Treatment appears to be most 
successful (resulting in a loss of the impulse) with 
bisexuals who are under 30, who have not started 
overt homosexuality until their late 'teens and have 
not a very long habit of activity. . . . Although the 
strength of the impulse is little diminished, behaviour 
can be changed in the direction of greater control or 
discretion among older homosexuals with a long his- 
tory of persistent activity." These and other results 
are discussed in relation to treatment methods and 
diagnostic screening.—L. A. Pennington, 

10611. Woolf, M. Zur Psychologie des Selbst- 
mordes. [Psychology of suicide.) Acta psychother. 
psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 317-326.—Dis- 
appointment in the loved person with whom the ego 
has identified, awakens the wish to kill the former, a 
wish displaced on the self. Narcissistic mortification 
leading to suicide differs from normal sorrow over 
loss. The spiritual void is associated with self-con- 
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tempt and hatred, which may lead as well to suici 
when the own-ego is deeply disappointed.—G. Rub 
Rabson. 3 
10612. Yap, P. M. (U. Hong Kong) Hyperei 
dism and attempted suicide in Chinese. J. v 
ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 34-41.—A study of suicide w; 
made in Hong Kong based on 263 recent cases of сопе | 
summated suicide and 894 aborted attempts. Linde- 
mann’s concept of hypereridism is applied in an en- 
larged way to show how the very impulsiveness and 
explosiveness of the condition may mar the suicidal 
attempt. 3 illustrative case histories are included. 26 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 


10613. Zmud, Frida. Observaciones De U; 
Análisis Corto En Una Nina De 22 Meses. [Ob 
servations on a short analysis of a 22-month-old girl, 
Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 76-79.—Thi 
22-month-old girl was brought to analysis for іп 
somnia, anorexia, and behavior disorders from the 
time she was 15 months old, when a sister was borm, 
There were also some neurophysiologic arrest am 
"language" disturbances. Play therapy allowed intet: 
pretations on the basis of her aggressivity for bein| 
deprived of things that were given to her sister, 0 
her curiosity for knowing what was going on insid 
Ше РЕП) and of primary scene сопйїсїз.—М, 

nobel. 


(See also Abstracts 9753, 10009, 10032, 10293, 10315, 
10324, 10328, 10329, 10456, 10457, 10553) 


$РЕЕСН DISORDERS 


10614. Ammann, Hans. Schweigende Kinder. 
[Mute children.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1958, 27, 209- 
216.—Children with funtcional mutism are capable 0! 
speech but do not want to talk. When a child con- - 
centrates all his psychic energies on not speaking, а _ 
very serious psychological situation deevlops. These _ 
children are very hard to treat because they encap- - 
sulate themselves as soon as one attempts to reach 
them, Almost all the children seem to have some | 
hereditary predispositions: they tend to have parents | 
who are or were very shy or withdrawn, who suffer — 
from inferiority complexes, and/or have had serious | 
speech difficulties themselves. In the majority of the — 
children, besides a basic psychological disturbance, 
there was speech disturbance before mutism, usually 
not stuttering, however, When the parents or other _ 
untrained persons constantly correct or even try tO 
"treat" the speech difficulty, they may precipitate 
mutism. Although mutism is only a symptom of. 
deeper emotional disturbance, some mute children - 
have successfully been treated in schools for children — 
with speech disturbances, but only if treatment is in- 
dividual, of the total personality, and by a team ap- 
proach, Total change of environment is recommended, А 
as is contact with one new person which is gradually 1 
enlarged later.—D. F. Mindlin. 7 

10615. Bluemel, C. S. (Englewood, Colo.) Stut- ' 
tering: A psychiatric viewpoint. J. speech Dis) 
1958, 23, 263-267.—The author believes that stutter 
ing is a self-accelerating disorder very much like а 
cardiac neurosis. The view that stuttering can -D 
removed to find normal speech beneath is a fallacy. - 
Inner-speech patterns the outer-speech and the author 
suggests that listening to good clear speech while at- 
tempting to produce a pattern internally will be help- 
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ful in the prevention of stuttering and perhaps in its 
alleviation —M., Е. Palmer. 

10616. Bryngelson, Bryng. (U. Minnesota) In- 
side the skin. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 229-236.— 
Suggested systematics of rehabilitation of stutterers 
aimed at developing and adjusting the individual — 
M. F. Palmer. 

10617. Diehl, Charles, & England, Noel C. (U. 
Kentucky) Mental imagery. J. speech Res., 1958, 
1, 268-274.—30 art majors, 30 music majors, and 30 
physical education majors were given ratings of 
imagery dominance on basis of their responses to a 
specially prepared word list representing 20 concrete 
objects and compared with a control group of 74 col- 
lege students having other academic interests on mean 
dominance scores. The mean dominance score for 
visual category was larger for art majors than for 
controls. Mean dominance for motor category was 
larger for physical education majors than for controls. 
No evidence of differences between music group and 
control group was found. Attention should be paid 
by speech correctionists to imagery type of cases.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

10618. Goates, Wallace A., & Bosma, James F. 
(U. Utah) Disability of speech resulting from 
malpositioned cervical spine following poliomye- 
litis. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 283-293.— Poliomye- 
litic sequelae resulting in cervical spinal lordosis and 
scoliosis have been observed to produce speech dis- 
orders, arising from lateral displacement, compression 
and immobilization of the larynx ; distortion, displace- 
ment and compression with occlusion of the pharynx, 
fixation of the mandible and reduction in mobilization 
of articulatory mechanisms of speech. When the 
lordosis is relieved speech improves. Speech therapy 
without the freeing of these structures proved to be 
unrewarding.—M. F. Palmer. 

10619. Ham, R. E. (Ohio U.) Relationship be- 
tween misspelling and misarticulation. J. speech 
Dis., 1958, 23, 294—297.—40 children with functional 
defects of articulation were drawn from speech classes 
in the Kalamazoo, Michigan schools and grouped into 
25 second-grade students, 6 in the third grade, 5 in 
the fourth grade, and 4 in the fifth grade. Words 
that are misarticulated are misspelled more frequently 
than words that are pronounced correctly. Maximal 
words lengths were significantly related to the fre- 
quency of misspellings. The presence of articulatory 
Problems in the early grades may tend to be accom- 
panied by problems in other language skills.—M. F. 

almer, 

10620. Hanley, С. N., & Manning, C. С. (U. 

ashington) Voice quality after adenotonsillec- 
tomy. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 257-262.—37 chil- 
dren coming to the King County Washington Health 

epartment for adenoidectomy were recorded pre- 
Operatively and for a period of 37 days postopera- 
tively. The entire series was randomized and pre- 
Sented in 2 different ways to a group of expert judges 
for Scaling, There were significant mean differences 
etween pre- and postoperative recordings in the di- 
rection of great hypernasality in postoperative voices. 
© significant differences were found in means of 
Postoperative recordings. A significant difference 
Was determined between reversed and normal playback 
techniques with reversed playback procedures result- 
ing consistently in higher scale values.—M. F. Palmer. 
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10621. Johnson, Wendel, et al. The onset of 
stuttering: Research findings and implications. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Univer. Minnesota Press, 1959, 
ix, 276 р. $5.00.—3 related investigations conducted 
from 1934 to 1957 are reported, Problems considered 
included : in what form, at what age, and under what 
conditions does the problem of stuttering arise, Ex- 
tensive results are presented, focusing on the crucial 
interactions of child and parent, and relating to physi- 
cal, medical, emotional, socioeconomic, and educa- 
tional aspects of life. Chapters include: "The Chil- 
dren," "The Parents," "The Problem," "The Earlier 
and Later Stutterings," "Parental Responses to the 
MMPI,” and “Analysis of Recorded Speech Samples.” 
134 references.—L. N. Solomon, 

10622. Kapos, Ervin, & Standlee, Lloyd 5. (In- 
diana U.) Behavioral rigidity in adult stutterers. 
J. speech Res., 1958, 1, 294-296,—15 stutterers were 
compared to 15 normals on a 2-switch electro-maze 
and 16 Ss were compared to 16 normals on a 4 switch 
electro-maze to test behavioral stereotypy as measured 
by this kind of procedure. No significant differences 
were observed in third-order indices of behavioral 
stereotypy obtained in response to the 2-switch maze 
or in second-order indices of behavioral stereotypy 
obtained from responses to the 4-switch maze, Stut- 
terers in general do not have a greater general be- 
havioral rigidity than do nonstutterers—M, F. 
Palmer. 

10623. Krapf, E.-E. A propos des aphasies chez 
les polyglottes. [Concerning aphasias in polyglots.] 
Encephale, 1957, 46, 623-629.—When he is free to 
choose the polyglot chooses the language which gives: 
him the least anxiety and the greatest feeling of 
security. The probability of this choice is propor- 
tional to the degree of cerebral impairment, whether 
functional or structural. Aphasics often manifest a 
hypersocial logorhea to compensate for deficiency in 
communication. This also occurs in the polyglot 
aphasic, but the language choosen is always that as- 
suring the greatest communication. The degree. of 
aphasic impairment changes in each language during 
the course of the disturbance, There is always a 
preference for the mother tongue—W. W. Meissner. 


10624. Laing, James M. (Baltimore, Md.) Ther- 
apy techniques for better nasal resonance. AM 
speech Dis., 1958, 23, 254-256.—Suggestions for the 
use of contact microphones and ear trainer equipment 
for the normalization of nasal resonance,—M. F. 


Palmer. ; 
10625. Mark, D J. & Hardy, William G. 
(John Hopkins U.) Orienting reflex disturbances 
in central auditory or language handicapped chil- 
dren. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 237-242.—1 he onset 
time of orienting reflex disturbances in 36 children 
with congenital pathology in the nervous system cd 
gests that in a significant proportion these disturb- 
ances emerge as late as the third or fourth year of 
life. Early detection, therefore, may prevent de- 
terioration of sound awareness by methods ranging 
from simple educational techniques to laboratory pro- 
cedures for facilitating disinhibition,.—M. Е, Palmer. 
10626. Murray, Frederick Pemberton. Ga 
Clara County, Calif.) Observations on therapy Fed 
stuttering in Japan. J. speech Dis, 1958, 23, 2. 
249.—A review of a trip to Japan by the author who 
visited 2 private Japanese schools offering short 
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courses in stuttering therapy, interviewed psychology 
teachers in universities, observed a university hospital, 
and interviewed a mother of a stuttering child. The 
author surveys his problems and attempts to develop 
adequate speech therapy.—M. F. Palmer. 

10627. Orchinik, Carlton W. On tickling and 
stuttering. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1958, 45, 
25-39.—A traumatic tickling experience is a situation 
in which there is a highly eroticized stimulation re- 
leasing energy that the ego cannot adequately manage 
in its usual period of time. The person being tickled 
assumes a passive and frequently very helpless role. 
Stutterers are excessively ticklish. Stutterers have 
been subjected to traumatic tickling attacks often by 
a parent of the opposite sex. Tickling trauma may 
lead to an anxiety reaction in which originally defen- 
sive manifestations repetitiously appear in abbreviated 
form as the stuttering syndrome. Stuttering is ex- 
amined clinically in order to illustrate the elements 
common to the tickling trauma and the stuttering 
syndrome. 16 references.—D. Prager. 

10628. Powers, Margaret. Management of 
speech disorders and resultant learning difficulties. 
In S. Liebman (Ed.), Emotional problems of child- 
hood. (See 33: 10495) Рр. 33-52.— This includes 
a discussion of classification and incidence of speech 
disorders, the ways in which they affect adjustment 
and learning, and a description of major speech dis- 
orders of children—articulation, delayed speech, stut- 
tering, voice disorders—and disorders resulting from 
hearing loss, cleft palate, cerebral palsy. General prin- 

ciples of management of the disorders are described. 


LC. R. Wurts. 


10629. Schlanger, Bernard B. (West Virginia 
U.) Speech therapy with mentally retarded chil- 
dren. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 298-301.— Positive 
suggestions for improvement of speech of mentally 
retarded children: disturbing behavioral characteris- 
tics are inhibited, child is taught to appreciate him- 
self as a person, need for speech is motivated in 
awareness of speech as a means of influencing actions 
of others, and various sense modalities are stimulated 
along with stress on auditory perception. Communi- 
cative goals for retarded children are limited by psy- 
chological and physiological determinants but com- 
munication can be improved in many of them. Thera- 
pist can help child realize his expressive and receptive 
potentials by stressing positive attitudes toward oral 
communication through a predominantly nondirective 
technique.—M. F. Palmer. 

10630. Schneer, Henry L, & Hewlett, Irma W. 
(Adelphi Coll. Mental Health Center) A family ap- 
proach to stuttering with group therapy tech- 
niques. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 329-341. 
—An approach to stutterers through conducting sepa- 
rate groups of the child stutterers and the mothers of 
these children is reported. Progress in elimination of 
stuttering was reported as a result of the separate 
group therapy with the children and with the mothers, 
16 references.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

10631. Spriestersbach, D. C., Darley, Frederic, 
& Morris, Hughlett L. (U. Iowa) Language 
skills in children with cleft palates. J. speech Res., 
1958, 1, 279-285.—3 measures of language develop- 
ment were obtained from 40 children with cleft lips 
and cleft palates or with cleft palates only between 
ages of 3 and 8 who were singletons of the Caucasian 
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race with normal mental ability and without hearing 
loss. 50 responses were analyzed for mean 1 of re- 
sponse and structural complexity and resultant scores 
compared with norms. A recognition vocabulary test 
administered to all Ss with cleft palate children 
showed superior recognition of vocabulary. Cleft 
palate Ss demonstrated no general language retarda- 
tion but were retarded on measures of amount of 
verbal output and vocabulary usage. Children with 
cleft palates are in general retarded in mean 1 of re- 
sponse. Their language development as measured by 
structural complexity is not different from that of the 
normal. They are in general retarded in vocabulary 
usage.—M. F. Palmer. 

10632. Strait, Rose. (Pueblo, Colo.) А child 
who was speechless in school and social life. J. 
speech Dis., 1958, 23, 253-254.—A completely with- 
drawn child was helped to talk in the school situation, 
.—M. F. Palmer. 

10633. Walton, D., & Black, D. A. (Rainhill 
Hosp. Liverpool) The application of learning 
theory to the treatment of stammering. J. psy- 
chosom. Res., 1958, 3, 170-179.—The problem of a 
man who stammered only on the telephone was formu- 
lated as a drive reducing, conditioned avoidance re- 
sponse. From this a treatment was derived. A nega- 
tive habit was built up by: decreasing the excitatory 
potential through the simultaneous use of telephone 
and shadowing, increasing the inhibitory potential 
through massed practice trials, and substituting 
through graduated re-education a less anxious reac- 
tion to the telephone, Results in the experimental 
situation were judged successful. Extensions of the 
technique are proposed. 30 references.—W. С. Ship- 
man. 

10634. Wepman, Joseph M. (U. Chicago) The 
relationship between self-correction and recovery 
from aphasia. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 302-305.— 
The author presents an 8 point scale related to the 
degree of the patient's ability to do any self-correction 
of his aphasia, The author finds Piotrowski's im- 
potence sign of value in describing the language be- 
havior of patients as an indicator of success in ther- 
apy.—M. Е. Palmer. 


(See also Abstract 10876) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


10635. Amarista, Е. J. Experiencia en la Prueba 
de Raven. [Experience with Raven's Progressive 
Matrices Test.] Cuadernos Psicol., Caracas, 1958, 1, 
36-43.—Raven's test was given to 500 inmates in a 
penitentiary in Venezuela. The results indicate: (a) 
that the intellectual level of the convicts is below nor- 
mal, which may therefore be taken as a possible cause 
of their formation as delinquents; (b) a high percent- 
age of the convicts are born in the provinces and com- 
mit their crimes in the cities, therefore internal im- 
migration may be an important factor in the causation 
of crime.—P. M. Salazar. 

10636. Ancel, Marc. Le crime passionnel: Etat 
actuel de la question. [The crime of passion: Pres- 
ent state of question.] Hyg. ment., 1958, 47, 153-168. 
— The question is treated from the viewpoint of penal 
Justice. The history of the French Penal Code is re- 
Viewed, a strong influence in its mitigation being 
Positivism in the 19th century. In this century, it was 
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recognized that the passion need not be pathological 
and that the crime may result from a violent emotion 
which paralyzes all forces of inhibition. This kind of 
reaction was seen to be predictable and open to possi- 
ble prophylaxis. Since the war, acquittals have be- 
come less frequent and penalties more severe, This 
change is explained by reduction of juries from 12 to 
7 members, admission of women to jury duty, and 
reaction to the rigors and crimes of occupation and 
war.—W. W. Meissner. 


10637. Barker, Gordon H., & Adams, W. 
Thomas. The social structure of a correctional 
institution. J. crim, Law Criminol., 1959, 49, 417— 
422.—Patterns of social interrelationships observed 
in a boy's industrial school are described and dis- 
cussed in relation to the dynamics of individual and 
group behavior.—L. 4. Pennington. 


10638. Bernabeu, Ednita P.  Underlying ego 
mechanisms in delinquency. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1958, 27, 383-396.— The delinquent has not been able 
to give up his infantile fantasy of omnipotence, Be- 
cause of experience and by projection he sees the 
world as hostile. His dependency needs are intense, 
but he defends himself against these by reversal and 
projection. His acting out causes a continuing lack 
of socialization and the development of a constricted 
ego. Unable to achieve realistic gratifications be- 
cause of his constricted ego, the delinquent reverts 
to the old mechanisms of reversal and projection, thus 
establishing a vicious circle of further constriction.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


10639. Bitter, Wilhelm. Zur Psychotherapie 
Krimineller. [Psychotherapy of criminals.] Acta 
Psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 307— 
16.—In Baden-Württemberg the government has 
Supplied funds for an experimental study of out- 
patient psychotherapy for suitable groups of delin- 
quents. Certain types lend themselves to psychologi- 
cal treatment: sexual delinquents, kleptomaniacs, py- 
Tomaniacs, etc, —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10640. Brick, Harry; Doub, W. H., Jr, & Per- 
due, W. C. The effect of tranquilizers on anxiety 
Teactions in penitentiary inmates. J. soc. Ther., 
1958, 4, 48-54.—The effectiveness of meprobamate in 
teducing tensions in a group of inmates designated as 
the morst,” is sufficiently marked to warrant addi- 
tional studies in prison settings. The Rorschach and 
other tests were used to quantify changes in behavior. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


‚ 10641. Caldwell, Morris G. Personality trends 
in the youthful male offender. J. crim. Law Crimi- 
nol., 1959, 49, 405-416.—The Minnesota Multiphasic 
€rsonality Inventory, card form, has been adminis- 

tered to 228 Negro and 231 white male offenders in- 
(arcerated within the State of Alabama's penal sys- 
em. Statistical analyses indicate that the Negro 
up "excels white offenders in respect to the dis- 
py 9f hypochondriacal symptoms, moods of depres- 
ion, feminine interests, paranoic trends, and hypo- 
panic behavior.” The white offenders displayed 
е psychopathic deviate trends. Differences 

ee the Negro and the white offender ate then 
b orth by analysis of types of crime, i.e., the mur- 
тег, rapist, robber, burglar, forger, auto thief, among 

d one The conclusion is reached that this method, 
Innesota inventory, has considerable value in 
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the study of the problem of racial differences and 
similarities.—L. A. Pennington. 


10642. Caldwell, Robert G. (Iowa State U.) A 
re-examination of the concept of white-collar 
crime. Fed. Probation, 1958, 22, 30-36—Inasmuch 
as a very rigorous definition of crime is afforded by 
our legal procedure identification is an easy matter. 
The concept of white-collar crime is such that this ^ 
rigorous control is not possible. A plea is made for 
greater semantic control.—R. W. Deming. 


10643. DeRiver, Paul. Crime and the sexual 
рори. Springfield, Ill.: Charles С Thomas, 


10644. DiGennaro, Giuseppe; Ferracuti, Franco, 
& Fontanesi, Mario. L’esame della personalita 
del condannato nell’ instituto di osservazione di 
Ribibbi. [The examination of the personalities of 
prisoners at the observation institute of Ribibbi.] 
Atti Convengno Internaz. Criminol. Clin., 1958, 8, 
371-393.—At Ribibbi prisoners are examined for 
purposes of classification and assignment. The system 
proposed by W. H. Sheldon is used, analyzing cogni- 
tive, affective, conative, physiological, and morpho- 
logical characteristics, In addition to traditional 
methods of investigation, including interviews and 
tests, a global observation method is utilized by watch- 
ing prisoners’ behavior at meal time, sleeping, in so- 
cial groups, etc. Observations are then related to 
other findings to make up the final evaluation.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

10645. Dinitz, Simon; Kay, Barbara Ann, & 
Reckless, Walter C. Group gradients in delin- 
quency potential and achievement scores of sixth 
graders. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 598-605. 
—Variations in measures of delinquency proneness, 
IQ, reading, and arithmetic achievement were studied 
by race, sex, teacher nomination, and type of neigh- 
borhoods. All sixth-grade students in 24 rooms in 
11 schools of Columbus, Ohio were used as Ss. 
Scores varied in the expected direction of girls more 
favorable than boys; whites than Negro; pupils with 
good rather than poor teacher nomination; children 
from better rather than underprivileged neighbor- 
hoods. The subgroups also ordered themselves from 
“good” white girls in the good neighborhood to “bad” 
Negro boys in the poor neighborhood.—R. E. Perl. 

10646. Dinitz, Simon; Reckless, Walter C., & 
Kay, Barbara. A self gradient among potential 
delinquents. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1958, 49, 230- 
233.—“If potentially good boys in high delinquency 
areas have socially acceptable or appropriate con- 
cepts of self and if these are concurred in by their 
mothers and teachers, and if potentially delinquent 
boys have adverse concepts of self and others, then it 
would seem logical that the already delinquent white 
boys among those nominated as potentially delinquent 
should show even more delinquency vulnerability 
and even greater tendency towards having an adverse 
concept of self" This and related hypotheses were 
checked by means of rating scales and selected be- 
havior indicators. "The results . . . lend further sup- 
port to the thesis that an appropriate or inappropriate 
concept of the self is an important component in 
nondelinquency and delinquency."—L. A. Pennington. 


10647. Eglash, Albert. Offenders’ comments on 
creative eration! J. soc. Ther., 1958, 4, 32-40.— 
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The offender, “under court jurisdiction, is helped to 
find some way of his own choosing to make amends 
for his offense, either directly to the victim or by 
helping others.” The author’s interviews with of- 
fenders regarding this method are reported. It is 
concluded that this method “makes sense to adult 
offenders and is more acceptable to them than is 
mandatory restitution.” —L. A. Pennington. 


10648. Falstein, Eugene I. The psychodynamics 
of male adolescent delinquency. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1958, 28, 613-626.—Each case of adolescent 
delinquency must be studied on a completely individ- 
ual basis from every standpoint, particularly from that 
of establishing a psychodynamic evaluation, for there 
is often a tremendous characterological difference be- 
tween those cases that appear as a defense during the 
adolescent crisis period and the true classical delin- 
quent, 5 cases are briefly outlined to show profound 
differences despite relatively similar presenting sur- 
face symptoms.—R. E. Perl. 

10649. Fox, Vernon. Analysis of prison dis- 
ciplinary problems. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1958, 
49, 321-326.—The nature of the problems, their in- 
cidences, and methods for solution are discussed. 
A plea is made for the use of psychiatric and psycho- 
logical approaches.—L. A. Pennington. 


10650. Frankenstein, Carl. The configurational 
approach to causation in the study of juvenile de- 
linquents. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 
572-596.—' This report purports to “show how the 
causal role of adverse constitutional and/or environ- 
mental conditions is determined by the individual con- 
figuration of all factors within which they appear." 
"This principle is illustrated by the case study of 3 
families in each of which one child becomes delin- 
quent while siblings do not.—L. A. Pennington. 


10651. Galtung, Johan. The social functions of 
a prison. Soc. Probl., 1958, 6, 127-140.— The struc- 
ture of the prison is in an uneasy balance between the 
different functions it is designed to meet. It seems 
that the attempt to satisfy retributive and resocializa- 
tive functions in the same prison is an impossibility. 
Society must decide on one function or the other; it 
cannot do both at the same time and in the same 
place.—R. M. Frumkin, 


10652. Gibbens, T. C. N. Sane and insane homi- 
cide. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1958, 49, 110-115.— 
Study of the records of 120 sane and of 115 insane 
murderers permits a portrayal of the general char- 
acteristics of both groups as antisocial personalities. 
For example the time of day of the crime is found 
to differentiate in a general way between the 2 
groups.—L. A. Pennington, 


10653. Ginsberg, Aniela. La possibilita di stud- 
iare alcuni detenuti a mezzo di tests proiettivi. 
[The possibility of studying some prisoners by means 
of projectivetests.] Atti Convegno Internaz. Criminol, 
Clin., 1958, 8, 409-416.—The major difficulty in using 
projective tests with prisoners lies in the issue of 
attitudes and motivations which raise special questions 
about interpretations since such Ss are frequently not 
cooperative. To determine whether a sample of con- 
victed thieves had traits in common a number of 
projective tests were administered to a population of 
31 males. The Zulliger Z-test was found inappro- 
priate for illiterates, while Mira’s РМК test was 
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readily applicable. On the TAT some Ss refused to 
tell what they saw in the pictures although they in- 
dicated they could if they wished. It is concluded 
that projective tests can be used with prisoners but 
great caution is required for interpretations.—R, J, 
Corsini. 

10654. Haines, William H., & Huffman, Arthur 
V. Tattoos found in a prison environment. J, 
soc. Ther., 1958, 4, 104-113.— Clinical study of 482 
consecutive admissions to Joliet State Prison, Illinois 
in 1958 indicated 35% with tattoos. Of those con- 
victed of "primitive" (sex, murder, robbery) crimes 
31% were so marked. Those convicted of “non- 
primitive" (burglary, larceny) crimes showed a tattoo 
incidence of 46%. Other incidence statistics are 
given, including white and Negro racial différences. 
The authors comment that “the tattoo can become 
a form of non-verbal communication" and can thus 
be used along with mannerisms to clinical advantage 
in the understanding of personality dynamics.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

10655. Herren, Rüdiger. Der Mord ohne Motiv. 
[Murder without motive.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 
273-290.—Modern culture with its emphasis on ma- 
terial things and the orientation toward the rational 
and technology neglects the metaphysical aspect in 
man. Education in its striving for freedom of the 
individual fails to give youth any direction and ethical 
values. In the limitless desert of his soul the killer 
must take to murder in order to experience at least 
something. Only a deep-going, new orientation can 
change the rudder which directs our spiritual course. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

10656. Hoeck-Gradenwitz, Erik. (Inst.for Crimi- 
nal Psychopaths, Herstedvester, Denmark) Ma- 
turity and life-stages. Acta psychiat. neurol, Kbh, 
1958, 33, 452—470.—Both maturity and immaturity 
are discussed in regard to “(1) the psycho-physical 
make-up of the individual, (2) the social pattern of 
the immediate environment (group-pattern), e the 
national and cultural patterns of society, and (4) the 
actual life-situation." The author bases these theo- 
retical considerations on his experience with delin- 
quents in a Danish "Institution for Criminal Psy- 
chopaths.” He gives brief case-descriptions and a 
diagram for illustration of a number of generaliza- 
tions and definitions he proposes.—R. Kaelbling. 

10657. Kvaraceus, William C. (National Educa- 
tion Ass., Washington, D. C.) Children on their 
way to trouble. J, Ark. Educ., 1958, 31, 8-9, 19.— 
As compared with nondelinquents the behavior. and 
background of the delinquent is marked by erratic or 
extremely harsh or lenient discipline, emotional con- 
flict in the home, lack of success in out-of-school ven- 
tures, dislike for school, disinterests in school work, 
failure in school, early leaving of school, truancy, 
lack of participation in extracurricular activities, am 
adjustment by aggressive attack.—H. K. Moore. 

10658. Lafon, J. Problémes médico-légaux et 
psychiatriques posés par les déséquilibrés anti- 
sociaux. [Medico-legal and psychiatric problems 
posed by the antisocially unbalanced.] Hyg. menty 
1958, 47, 169-187.—The antisocial mentally disturbed 
constitute a particularly unpleasant category of men- 
tal illness constantly shifting between prison and men- 
tal hospital without there ever being any precise "m 
peremptory reasons for committing them permanently 
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to one or the other. Even when hospitalized in special 
services they do not yield to the conquests which 
chemotherapy and sociotherapy have won over other 
mental illnesses. If anything is to be accomplished, 
it must be in infancy or adolescence, before the tend- 
encies and dispositions of the adult have become fixed. 
—W. W. Meissner. 

10659. Lagey, Joseph C. (Moose Lake State 
Hosp, Minn.) The ecology of juvenile delin- 
quency in the small city and the rural hinterland. 
Rural Sociol., 1957, 22, 230-234.—Rural Venango 
County, Pennsylvania contains 2 small cities in which 
delinquents tend to live along the railroads, There 
is also a clustering in the rural areas and delinquents 
there have fewer accomplices than those in large 
cities. “Delinquency in urban settings may repre- 
sent adjustment to group norms and expectations, 
whereas in rural areas it may represent a failure to 
adjust to any norms."—H. K. Moore. 

10660. Lamberti, Joseph W., Blackman, Nathan, 
& Weiss, James M. A. The sudden murderer: A 
preliminary report. J. soc. Ther., 1958, 4, 2-15.— 
Clinical study at Malcolm Bliss Psychiatric Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo., of 11 men and 2 women who, without 
having been in trouble before, suddenly committed or 
tried to comit murder showed "consistent patterns 
in the life histories and offenses." They came from 
cohesive family backgrounds where conformity was 
Stressed. Failing to conform, they tended to blame 
others and to feel alone and isolated. Diagnostically 
they were characteristically schizoid and passive- 
aggressive. The need for additional study is stressed. 
mL. A. Pennington. 

10661. Lazzari, Renato; Ferracuti, Franco, & 
Rizzo, Giovanni B. Applicazione della scala di in- 
telligenza Wechsler-Bellevue Forma I su un 
gruppo di detenuti Italiani. [Application of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale Form I on a 
group of Italian prisoners.) Atti Convegno Internas. 
Criminol. Clin., 1958, 8, 449—456.—The Wechsler- 
Bellevue scale translated into Italian by Cesa-Bianchi 
Was administered to 150 Italian prisoners each of 
whom had been sentenced to at least 5 years. The 
Mean IQ of 13 men convicted of fraud was 114 while 
for 4 men convicted of violent rape the average was 
but 78. Wechsler’s deterioration scale did not hold 
up with age for this sample.—R. J. Corsini. 

10662. Lemert, Edwin M. The behavior of the 
Systematic check forger. Soc. Probl., 1958, 6, 141- 
149.—The check forger tends to be a person who has 
high socioeconomic status background, is above aver- 
age in intelligence and education, and relatively iso- 
ated from and marginal to criminal society. 37 ref- 
erences—R. M. Frumkin. 

10663. Michaels, Joseph. The management of 
he juvenile delinquent: A point of view. In S. 

iebman (Ed.), Emotional problems of childhood. 
(See 33: 10495) Pp. 107-123.— Before one can 
Offer methods of managing the juvenile delinquent, it 
18 essential to understand his character structure. 

ere have been many worth-while contributions from 
the disciplines of anthropology, sóciology, psychiatry 
and Psychoanalysis with a tendency to elaborate upon 
4 specific segment or a fraction of the problem of 
Juvenile delinquency. There is unanimous concur- 
Тепсе that biologic, psychological and sociologic fac- 
Ors are present, in interaction, and yet a synthesis 
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of these factors within the individual delinquent, 
within a framework of a consistent theory of psy- 
chology, has not been sufficiently realized, Illustra- 
tions from the literature of some of the disciplines 
have been presented. Studies by the author have been 
utilized to demonstrate that there is a specific type 
of persistent delinquent who may be characterized as 
an impulsive, psychopathic character. It is hoped 
that a synthetic holistic philosophy in regard to the 
juvenile delinquent will evolve in which there is a 
real junction of biologic, psychological and sociologic 
factors, so that each discipline may view the delin- 
quent literally as a bio-psychosocial entity. Finally 
what we need today is a general synthesizer with a 
dynamic psychology of human nature who is thor- 
oughly conversant with the disciplines of biology, 
psychology and sociology.” 45 references—C. R 
Wurtz. 

10664. Mira Y Lopez, Emilio, Manuel de psy- 
chologie juridique. | Manual of judicial psychology. | 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1959, 313 p. Fr. 1500.—This is a comprehensive 
volume on criminal psychology. Among the many 
topics discussed are: the present state of psychology 
as a science; a unitary concept of personality, per- 
sonality dynamics, moral attitudes, psychogenesis and 
evolution of the concepts of right, duty, law, and 
justice; psychology of the criminal; motivations and 
the criminal types; psychological study of various 
phases of the judicial process in the civil and crimi- 
nal courts ; psychology of the witness; getting the evi- 
dence of the crime; techniques for the study of post- 
delinquent attitudes; treatment of the offender; ways 
of combatting recidivism; special criminal types 
the social treatment of these types; the role of psy- 
chotechnology in determining the various degrees of 
legal capacity and responsibility; legal evaluation of 
the psychopathic personality; and recent research on 
body types in relation to the criminal. 193 references. 
—C. J. Adkins. 

10665. Murphy, B. W. (Medical Service of the 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore, Md.) Examining the 
offender: Some procedures and peculiarities. J. 
nerv. ment, Dis., 1958, 126, 554—567.— Differences be- 
tween psychiatric examination for court purposes and 
that for therapeutic purposes are outlined and some 
motives underlying the offender's participation in 
psychiatric examination for court purposes are pre- 
sented and discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

10666. Newman, Donald J. Research interview- 
ingin prison. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1958, 49, 127- 
132.—Detailed suggestions are made whereby inter- 
viewing in the prison setting can be made more re- 
liable and valid for research and other purposes.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

10667. Redmount, Robert S. Some basic con- 
siderations regarding penal policy. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1959, 49, 426-443.—An overview of Ameri- 
can penal policy is presented by a lawyer-psychologist. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

10668. Reiter, Paul J. Treatment of psycho- 
pathic delinquents in Denmark. J. soc. her., 
1958, 4, 16-28 A review of Danish law regarding 
the detention and management of the psychopathic 
criminal is first given. The author next describes the 
methods of treatment, in 2 phases, used by himself 
and Dr. Georg K. Stürup at Herstedvester and Hor- 
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sens where the government in 1935 and 1951 estab- 
lished treatment centers for male psychopaths.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

10669. Richardson, H. M., & Surko, E. F. (Rut- 
gers О.) WISC scores and status in reading and 
arithmetic of delinquent children. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 89, 251-262.—Analysis of a selected group 
of 105 psychological examinations which included 
both the WISC and Gray's standardized oral reading 
paragraphs on children remanded by the courts to the 
New Jersey Diagnostic Center. No significant differ- 
ences were found on WISC Full Scale IQ between 15 
girls апа 90 boys. Mean Full Scale (88.4) Verbal 
(87), and Performance (92) IQ differs significantly 
from Wechsler's standardization group. Subtests con- 
tributing most to this difference: vocabulary, informa- 
tion, arithmetic, coding, i.e., those associated with 
school learning or concentration and persistence in use 
of symbolic materials. School achievement ratings 
for the group of children were lowest in reading and 
arithmetic. Conclusion: these young delinquents have 
less handicaps in intellectual ability than in its use 
in the school situation. Authors' analysis indicates 
agreement on 5 items with Wechsler profile for adoles- 
cent psychopath: performance higher than verbal, 
high object assembly, poor arithmetic, relatively good 
picture arrangement, but disagreement with 4 other 

Wechsler items. 3l-item bibliography.—M. Phillips. 

10670. Rinsley, Donald B. (United States Medi- 
cal Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo.) 
Dynamic aspects of psychiatric symptoms among 
prisoners in terms of aggression. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1958, 126, 547-553.—A genetic and dynamic ap- 
proach is presented to the ubiquity of schizophrenic 
illness among prisoners as well as to certain related 
questions. A theory consonant with such an approach 
is offered. 21 references.—N. Н. Pronko, 

10671. Short, James F., Jr, & Nye, F. Ivan. 
Extent of unrecorded juvenile delinquency: Ten- 
tative conclusions. J. crim. Law С hirimol., 1958, 49, 
296-302.—3 western city high schools and 3 smaller 
midwestern high schools cooperated in the administra- 
tion of an anonymous questionnaire aimed at procur- 
ing an index of incidence for a series of delinquent 
acts done by adolescents, Frequency scores for the 
24 items are compared with those obtained from in- 
stitutionalized delinquent adolescents, Selected con- 
clusions include the following: Such conduct in the 
noninstitutionalized population is "extensive and vari- 
able"; the antisocial behavior patterns are similar in 
several ways to delinquency and crime as treated 
officially, but differs therefrom in that delinquency 
in the high school populations studied is "distributed 
more evenly throughout the socio-economic structure 
of society than are official cases." Further study is 
advised.—L. A, Pennington. 

10672. Smith, Charles E., & Janney, Harold M. 
(Federal Bureau Prisons) Some suggestions for 
prison research. Fed. Probation, 1958, 22, 45-59. — 
This is a listing of areas about crime, prisoners, and 
prisons about which our knowledge is inadequate. 
(The family and crime, mental illness and crime, 
morality, treatment, etc.)—R. W. Deming. 

10673. Wahl, Albert. (Chief Federal Probation 
Officer, San Francisco) Precommitment counsel- 
ing. Fed. Probation, 1957, 21, 3-6.—The maintain- 
ing of a counseling relationship after probation has 
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been denied and prior to prison incarceration is pro- 
ducing favorable adjustment in prison. Reduction of 
anxiety, reorientation of animosity toward authority, 
development of a favorable set toward the goals of 
prison life, and cancellation of erroneous beliefs re- 
garding prison are listed as favorable outcomes.—R, 
W. Deming. 

10674. Watt, Norman, & Maher, Brendan A. 
Prisoners’ attitudes toward home and the judicial 
system. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1958, 49, 327-330.— 
It is hypothesized that in a criminal population "the 
attitudes of acceptance-rejection will be positively cor- 
related with attitudes toward home and parents and 
that this relationship will be significantly greater in 
some types of crime than in others.” An opinion 
questionnaire and a modified form of the Rotter In- 
complete Sentences Test were administered to 74 male 
penitentiary inmates. The results failed to support 
the hypotheses.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also Abstracts 10162, 10314, 10325, 10326, 
10340, 10347, 10400, 10416, 10449, 10456, 10466, 
10525, 10757) 
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10675. Alanen, Yrjö. (Lapinlahti Hospital, U. 
Helsinki) The mothers of schizophrenic patients: 
A study of the personality and the mother-child 
relationship of 100 mothers and the significance 
of these factors in the pathogenesis of schizo- 
phrenia, in comparison with heredity. Acta psy- 
chiat., neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, Suppl. No. 124. 359 p. 
—There is a historical review encompassing more 
than 300 references and an extensive description of 
the material and method used. The majority of the 
mothers of schizophrenic patients were found to have 
serious personality disorders mostly “more serious 
than psychoneurotic.” A summary of each case is 
appended, and descriptive data, interview findings, 
and Rorschach scores of the mothers are presented in 
tabular form. 14 pages references.—R. Kaelbling. 

10676. Altshuler, Kenneth Z., & Rainer, John D. 
(Columbia U.) Patterns and course of schizo- 
phrenia in the deaf. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 
77-83.—A study still in progress is reported of schizo- 
phrenia in the deaf in an effort to examine the in- 
cidence and clinical symptomatology of this psychosis 
when it is coupled with a severe perceptual defect. 
Differences in these respects are discussed by com- 
parison with a hearing population. 21 references.— 
М. H. Pronko, i 

10677. Anon. A new theory of schizophrenia. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 226-236.—A theory 
of schizophrenia is presented by a patient on a close! 4 
ward of a VA hospital with a diagnosis of paranoii 
schizophrenia. “My view is that the schizophrenic 
has adopted semi-instinctive, insincere strategems 1n 
order to escape punishment, one of them being with- 
drawal from intimacy—which isolation causes a li- 
bidinal starvation resulting in an involuntary, neu- 
rotic-type outbreak of symptoms based on unconscious, 
pregenital (perverted libidinal) drives. ... He is 4 
terrified, conscience-stricken crook, who has repress 
his interest in people, unavowedly insincere and unco- 
operative, struggling against unconscious sexual pet- 
version.” —A. S. Tamkin. 

10678. Apurton, Joan, & Schoenwald, 
Mother-child relationship as a factor in 
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come of ward treatment. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Wk., 1958, 29, 20-37.—Studies the mother-child rela- 
tionships of psychiatrically hospitalized patients and 
concludes that those with healthier relationships im- 
proved most. Hospitalization was likely to benefit 
most those whose illness had been aggravated by the 
family atmosphere.—G. Elias. 

10679. Barak, Anthony J., Humoller, Fred L., & 
Stevens, John D. Blood glutathione levels in the 
male schizophrenic patient. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1958, 80, 237-240.—Previous investigators 
have reported markedly lower glutathione levels in 
schizophrenic Ss as compared with normal control Ss. 
By use of 15 patients and 36 normal controls along 
with repeated determinations over a 6-week period, 
the authors find no significant difference between the 
2 groups of Ss. Blood glutathione levels thus are of 
no "assistance in diagnosing schizophrenia.”—L, A. 
Pennington, 

10680. Barison, Ferdinando. La coscienza di 

significo delirante nella percezione. [The con- 
sciousness of delirious significance in perception.] 
Arch, Psicol. Neurol, Psichiat., 1958, 19, 347-363.— 
Evidence is presented to suggest that the delirious 
schizophrenic interpretation is caused by a peculiar 
incomprehensibility of the link between perception and 
significance. Italian, French, English, and German 
summaries.—D, A, Santora. 
_ 10681. Baruk, H., & Camus L. (Maison Na- 
tionale de Charenton, Paris, France) Les poisons 
biliaires et hépatiques dans la pathogénie de la 
Schizophrénie. [Biliary and hepatic poisons in the 
pathogenesis of schizophrenia.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 
18, 254-263.—Bile from catatonic patients injected in 
test animals produces catatonic states in these animals. 
The pigeon is the test animal of choice and exhibits 
the phenomena in most remarkable fashion. The 
Same toxic effect is also produced by bile from pa- 
tients with icterus, severe migraine, chronic rheu- 
Matism, and occasionally during menstruation, It is 
not found in normals or patients with mental illness 
other than schizophrenia. Various characteristics of 
the responsible bile fraction have been elicited, but its 
exact nature is as yet unknown, These experiments 
Precede the recent findings of Heath who obtained 
Similar effects with blood fractions. English sum- 
Mary. 26 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

10682. Bogoch, Samuel. Cerebrospinal fluid 
neuraminic acid deficiency in schizophrenia. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 80, 221-227.—"The 
mean neuraminic acid content of cerebrospinal fluid 
in schizophrenic patients is shown to be considerably 
elow that of nonschizophrenic adults and comparable 
only to values found in some children under 7 years 
of age.” This finding, hitherto unreported, suggests 
to the author that an “important new area for further 
investigation has been indicated.” The major portion 
Of this report is given over to the discussion of the 

lochemical methods used in this study based upon 
uid analyses from 195 Ss. 20 references.—L. A. 
ennington, 
{ 10683. Boszormenyi-Nagy, Ivan. (Eastern Репп- 
У vania Psychiatric Inst, Philadelphia) Correla- 
mec, between mental illness and intracellular 
metabolism, Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 88-91.—"The 
cus for reconsideration of psychiatric nosological 
mework is emphasized. It is proposed to study the 
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physical-constitutional factors in psychoses, based 
upon a participation of the cellular organization,"— 
M. L. Simmel. 


_ 10684. Boszormenyi-Nagy, Ivan, & Gerty, Fran- 
cis J. ee te Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst., Phila- 
delphia) Anomaly of the metabolism of adenine 
nucleotides in the erythrocytes of schizophrenic 
patients. Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 92-96.—"'Relation- 
ship between adeninnucleotides of the erythrocytes and 
the state of the psychotics (metabolism of P*?), 
There are significant differences between normals and 
schizophrenics as a whole but about М to 4 of the 
latter show normal values. "There is the question 
whether other criteria of the clinical grouping than 
those given by Bleuler can be found, which would 
better correspond to the biological distribution.”— 
M. L. Simmel. 


10685. Bourestom, N. C. Self government for 
patients on a geriatric service. J, Amer, Gerial. 
Soc., 1958, 6, 667-6/1.—Experience with chronic 
psychotic patients over 60 years of age indicates ра- 
tient self-government in a 328-bed unit of a hospital 
has helped them in a number of ways: the patients 
have developed an exclusive club room, they have in- 
creased voluntary ward activities, they plan and co- 
ordinate their own recreation, and have drawn up 
their own constitution. The greatest value lies in 
its potential for restoring feelings of self-worth to 
helpless, defeated, elderly psychotics.—L. Diller, 

10686. Bowman, Karl M., Houston, Marietta, & 
Engle, Bernice. (U. California School Medicine) 
Discussion of periodic catatonia. Conf. neurol., 
1958, 18, 85-87.—“Emphasizes the periodicity of many 
psychoses to which little attention has been paid. The 
causes of this periodicity are: external influences and 
constitutional, endocrine factors. Certain biochemical 
data suggest the importance of the latter factors. The 
hypothesis of multiple causes has been postulated al- 
ready by Freud. In the presence of a high constitu- 
tional factor, neuroses can be elicited by slight ex- 
ternal stress, or with a small constitutional factor, by 
large external stress."—M. L. Simmel, 

10687. Boyer, L. Bryce. Uses of delinquent be- 
havior by a borderline schizophrenic. Arch, crim, 
Psychodynamics., 1957, 2, 541-571,—Case material 
from a 2-year period of psychoanalysis involving a 
patient whose psychosexual development was fixated 
at the level of the oral incorporative level is given. 
The productions are used to show how this man “used 
delinquent behavior to maintain a sense of personal 
identity and to avoid the anxieties of depersonalization 
and in the service of sadomasochism.” 34 references. 
—L. A. Pennington, 

10688. Branch, C. Н. Hardin. (Coll, of Medicine, 
U. Utah) Schizophrenia and related problems. Js 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 58-65.—The confusions 
and paradoxes that color the theory and therapy of 
schizophrenia are shown to pertain to the field of 
mental hygiene and institutionalization of other psy- 
chiatric cases as well as the criminal, and some en- 
couraging signs of possible change are indicated.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

10689. Brengelmann, J. C, & Marconi, LER 
Expressive movement in abnormals, with par 
ular reference to extraversion and psychoticism. 
Acta psychol, 1958, 14, 200-214.—Drawing char- 
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Very slight deviations with electrophoresis" =. L. 
Simmel 
10700. Curzon, G. (National Hosp, London, Eng- 
had) Urinary excretion of indoles in 
mia. Conj. neurol., 1958, 18, 211-216.—" Study on the 
Ilole excretion in the urine, In schizophrenic and 
Won-schizophrenic inmates of an as under the 
with creatinine 


fame dict the morning urine is stud 
wa standard. Two dimensional chromatography is 
pr Also urine concentrates obtained by means of 
[(фагсол! extraction according to Asatoor Dalgliesh 
Were studied. In general the distribution of spots is 
father similar in both groups, also as far as 
Waidentified substance is concerned, Only two spots 
Are different, One is probably tryptophan and in- 
schizophrenics ; the other appears occasion- 
hizophrenics, but never in normals; it is 
with the increased tryptophan spot.” 16 


М. L, Simmel. 
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Soc. Probl., 1958, 6, 107-115.—This study fails to 
support the hypothesis that differential ward policies 
and practices directly and significantly affect the ward 
behavior of patients. Rather it seems that the hos- 
pital super-structure or specific characteristics of psy- 
chiatric illness may be far more important in the 
determination of patient behavior.—A. M. Frumkin. 


10709. Dowis, James L., & Diethelm, Oskar. 
Anxiety, stress and thinking: An experimental 
investigation. J. Psychol., 1958, 45, 227-238.—This 
paper reports a study of the type of thinking that 
occurs when an individual modifies his behavior in 
terms of the predictive value of information, and may 
experience intense anxiety. 15 hospitalized psychi- 
atric patients of superior education and achievement 
served as Ss using a card sorting task involving 4 
forms and 4 colors. Stress was produced by an un- 
solvable task of trying to sort on the basis of similar- 
ity. Results indicate that as a group more trials were 
required to modify behavior in accordance with pre- 
determined criteria of success when these patients 
were intensely anxious than when moderately anixous. 
Thus this differentiated among types of thinking dif- 
ficulties and should be helpful in delineating S’s patho- 
logical thinking reaction to his general environment. 
—R. W. Husband. 

10710. Dransfield, б. А. (Warley Hosp., Brent- 
wood, Essex, England) A clinical trial comparing 
prochlorperazine (“Stemetil”) with chlorpromazine 
("Largactil") in the treatment of chronic psy- 
chotic patients. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 1183-1189. 
—No advantage is shown for one drug but the 
prochlorperazine group showed more side-effects of a 
Parkinsonian sort.—IW. L. Wilkins. 

10711, Eichler, Lieselotte. (Brandenburg/Havel, 
Poland) Die Organisation der Arbeitstherapie in 
den psychiatrischen Krankenhäusern der Volks- 
republik Polen. [The organization of work therapy 
in the psychiatric hospitals of the People’s Republic 
of Poland.] Psychiat, Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1958, 10, 277-280.—The new organization of occupa- 
tional therapy utilizing work, activity, and recreation 
favors a total rehabilitative and resocializing push. 
The plant, administration, and program at the hos- 
pital in Branice is described, 680 of 1780 patients are 
employed in the hospital shops. Except for the phys- 
ically incapacitated, the remainder work on the wards. 
Family care programs have been revived and their 
importance is stressed. Russian summary.—C. T. 
Bever. 

10712. Eidelberg, Ludwig. Psychoanalyse einer 
Psychopathin. [Psychoanalysis of a female psycho- 
pathic personality.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 447- 
459.—The psychoanalysis of a female psychopathic 
personality whose ready acceptance of her castration 
wishes and hostile feelings toward men represented a 
critical resistance to awareness of a narcissistic 
phantasy of omnipotence and a repressed experience 
of narcissistic injury.—E. W. Eng. 

10713. Engel, Leonard. New trends in the care 
and treatment of the mentally ill. New York: Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, 1959. 11 p.— 
For the first time since records have been kept, the 
number of patients discharged from state mental hos- 
pitals has been greater than those admitted. Psychi- 
atric drugs and pleasant hospitals with unlocked doors 
are among the factors chiefly responsible for this gain. 
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New approaches to psychotherapy include half-way 
houses, day hospitals, and night hospitals which pro- 
vide treatment without isolating the patient from the 
community.—F. T. Severin. 

10714. Evrard, E. Aux confins de la schiz- 
ophrenie. [On the borders of schizophrenia.] Acta 
neurol. Belg., 1958, 58, 356-371.—". . . the author 
considers the psychopathological and nosographical 
aspects of some borderline syndromes of the schiz- 
ophrenic groups. A neurotic structure can be the 
initial state of a genuine discordancy; we know for 
instance the psychasthenic aspect of a beginning 
paranoid schizophrenia. , . . Within the schizoid con- 
stitution, marginal neuroses may arise because of the 
predisposition to neurotic attitudes. Рагарһгепіа 
stresses the importance of unchanged mental habits 
and of the practical adaptation to the outer world 
which are the signs discriminating it from paranoid 
psychosis.” —V. Sanua. 

10715. Ey, Henri. (Hôpital Psychiatrique, Bon- 
neval, France) Les problèmes cliniques des schiz- 
ophrénies. [Clinical problems of schizophrenia.] 
Evolut. psychiat., 1958, No. 2. 149-211.—The prob- 
lem of defining and classifying schizophrenia is high- 
lighted by the author's research consisting of 344 
patients who had been studied for an average of 15 
years. His contention is that classification is difficult 
because schizophrenia is a structural modification of 
the total human being, including biological and psy- 
chological aspects. Actually it produces a metamor- 
phosis of the personality into a state of inability to 
cope with the real world, coupled with an invincible 
need to remain in an imaginary sphere.—L. A Ost- 
lund 

10716. Fattovich, Giovanni. 1 
iche nella provincia di Venezia. [The alcoholic 
psychoses in the province of Venice.] Difesa soc., 
1958, 37, 29-49.—TThe increase of alcoholic psychoses 
during the last 2 decades in Italy necessitated a 
follow-up study in the province of Venice. A com- 
parative actuarial analysis of hospital admissions ac- 
cording to sex, socioeconomic status, and urban or 
rural upbringing verified the increase for the province 
of Venice as well as for outlying provinces and other 
Italian regions.—L. L'Abate. 

10717. Feldstein, Aaron; Hoagland, Hudson, & 
Freeman, Harry. (Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) 
On the relationship of serotonin to schizophrenia. 
Science, 1958, 128, 358.—"Whether serotonin is M- 
volved in the etiology of schizophrenia might 
decided by establishing whether serotonin metabolism 
differs in nonpsychotic well subjects and in schiz- 
ophrenic patients. We therefore investigated the 
urinary secretion of its principal metabolite, 5-HIAA, 
in both groups." A table indicating urinary excretion 
of 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid in male Ss is presented. 
“The evidence based on urinary 5-HIAA excretion in 
chronic and acute schizophrenic patients does no 
indicate a causal relationship between serotonin am 
schizophrenia."—S. J. Lachman. 

10718. Fleischhacker, Н. (Shenley Hosp, St 
Albans, Herts, England) Toxic-infectious factors 
in schizophrenia. Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 217-222— 
There is a consistent increase of gamma-globulines 1? 
cerebro-spinal fluid and blood serum of idiopathic 
schizophrenics. This increase is not correlated wit 
peripheral or central vascular disturbance, пог Wi 
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fection of sinuses or teeth, Glyoxylic acid tests tend 
to be positive in most schizophrenics, indicating a dis- 
псе of tryptophan metabolism. The cause of the 
turbance in gamma-globulin and tryptophan metab- 
sm has yet to be established —M, L. Simmel, 
| 10719. Fodor, Nandor. People who are Christ. 
choanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1958, 45, 100-119.—The 
f that one is Christ, Messiah, Judas, or the Devil 
eals essentially the same psychotic or obsessive- 
pulsive picture. An escape from sin to virtue, 
om worthlessness to superhuman power for self- 
edemption or destruction is one of the basic incen- 
s in the development of the syndrome. For the 
masochistically inclined the Christ fantasy appeals as 
expressing a victim or castration complex. Those 
vho feel traitorous to family or moral law exploit the 
hrist fantasy for self-rejection. As a total opposite 
the healer of all wounds the Devil or Killer may 
ear in other fantasies belonging to the same class 
mental aberration —D, Prager. 
720. Follin; 5. (Нор. Psychiat. de Ville-Evrard, 
euilly-sur-Marne, France) Sur la psychopathol- 
е du processus schizophrenique. [The psycho- 
thology of schizophrenic processes.)  Evolut. 
chiat., 1958, No. 2. 214-275.— This treatise em- 
Sizes the discordance of psychic processes and the 
radation of the personality which occurs in schiz- 
It is documented with lengthy passages 
ribing the case-history of a 31-year-old-male 
t. The discussion illuminates the law of autism 
ch involves the break between the S and the world 
eality as well as the concomitant fantastic, sub- 
ive internalizations. The author comments that, 
radoxically, it seems as though the patient loses 
imself in the search for his own true reality.— 
« Ostlund. 
0721. Fréshaug, Harald. (Dikemark Kranken- 
is, Asker, Oslo, Norwegen)  Menstrautionsstór- 
еп bei katatonen schizophrenen Psychosen. 
Disturbances of menstruation in catatonic schiz- 
hrenia.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 167-171.—The 
or reports observations and experiments based on 
atatonic women and, as a control, 39 women with 
fanoid psychoses with delusions. The disturbances 
Menstruation were “particularly pronounced, if 
ain somatic symptoms appear (unrest, „Stupor, 
ges of temperature and pulse, fluctuations of 
ht). In periodic catatonia, however, there is 
amenorrhoea between the stupor phases, partly 
Шаг menstruation independent of attacks. The 
trin content is regular in normals with the max- 
ium in the second half of the intermenstrual interval. 
Catatonics and paranoid-hallucinating psychoses 
ere is partly complete rest of ovarian function, In 
of periodic catatonia the oestrin-excretion was 
al" English summary.—M. L. Simmel. 


722. Gide, E. B., & Heinrich, K. (U. Nerven- 
k) Klinische Behandlungsdauer und Behandl- 
tfolg bei schizophrenen Psychosen: Ein 
leich der neuroleptischen Therapie mit den 
еп Behandlungsverfahren. [Duration and suc- 
558 of clinical treatment in schizophrenic psychoses: 
"comparison of neuroleptic treatment with the older 
Ods of treatment.] Nervenarat, 1958, 29, 363- 
3 Schizophrenics were treated with electro-, 

-, and metrazol-shock, 159 others solely with 
aphen (Thorazine), and 91 with a combination 
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of both. 342 of the total of 492 schizophrenics were 
diagnosed as eeranold-hallucinatory," and in this 
group the time elapsed, until a remission was achieved, 
was several weeks shorter than in the group treated 
with the drug—M. Kaelbling. 


10723. Garma, Angel. Dynamik des Fetischis- 
mus. [Dynamics of fetishism.] Psyche, Heidel., 
1958, 12, 460-473.—The psychoanalysis of a case of 
male fetishism. At once both a repression and an 
assertion of his castration anxiety, the fetishism en- 
abled him a certain masculinity in whose form a sur- 
render of his masculine genitality was simultaneously 
expressed.—E. W. Eng. 


10724. Goldfarb, William. Pain reactions in a 
group of institutionalized schizophrenic children, 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 777-785.—The 
reaction to pain of 31 schizophrenic children was ob- 
served continuously from one to 3 years while they 
were in inpatient treatment. The major finding was 
the diminished or absent reaction to physical traumata 
that usually cause normal children to communicate 
distress. The deviancy in pain reaction was not fixed 
but seemed to parallel clinical status, When panic 
dominates, subjective experiences such as pain may be 
excluded. In the discussion Saul Gurevitz suggests 
that the lack of mechanisms suitable to deal with 
sources of irritation would lead to a "not feeling" 
ee as a substitute defense mechanism.—R, Ё. 
Perl, 


10725. Gottlieb, Jacques S., & Tourney, Garfield, 
(Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich,) Commitment 
rocedures and the advancement of psychiatric 
duced Amer, J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 109-113. 
—The interdependence between law and psychiatry 
are discussed, “as well as problems resulting from 
certain fundamental differences in viewpoint, with 
emphasis on their relationship to the problem of hos- 
pitalization of the mentally ill, and possible modifica- 
tion of the laws regarding commitment as a result of 
advances in psychiatric research and treatment,"— 
N. H. Pronko. 


10726. Gottschalk, Louis A., Gleser, Goldine C., 
Daniels, Robert S., & Block, Stanley. (U. Cincin- 
nati) The speech patterns of schizophrenic pa- 
tients: A method of assessing relative degree of 
personal disorganization and social alienation. J. 
nerv, ment, Dis, 1958, 127, 153-166.—Speech samples 
of 8 male chronic schizophrenic patients were studied 
logitudinally during their treatment in order to an- 
alyze the speech in relation to the disorder, qualita- 
tively and quantitatively. The results are re rted 
and evaluated theoretically and practically. —N. А. 
Pronko, 


10727. Haavaldsen, R., Lingjaerde, O., & Walaas, 
O. (U. Oslo) Disturbances of carbohydrate me- 
tabolism in schizophrenics. Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 
270-279.—"The effect on carbohydrate metabolism by 
humoral factors in serum or plasma from psychotics, 
particularly schizophrenics, has been studied. By 
using glucose uptake by rat diaphragm in vitro as test 
system, it has been shown that a protein factor in 
serum (a-globulin fraction) of some of these patients 
exert inhibitory action. Further, a lack of a small 
molecular factor in the rique aa d 
stimulating glucose uptake has been shown. g- 
nificance S Hie findings for the disturbances in 
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carbohydrate metabolism in schizophrenia is dis- 
cussed.” 22 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

10728. Hann, J. (Pfalzische Nervenklinik, Lan- 
deck/Landau, Germany) EinfluB der Evipannar- 
kose auf den Blutzucker im Elektrokrampf bei 
Schizophrenen und Endogendepression. [The in- 
fluence of evipan-narcosis on blood sugar changes 
during electroconvulsions in schizophrenia and endog- 
enous depressions.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 284-291. 
—The Ss were 7 male patients age 21-69 years with 
endogenous depressions and 8 male patients age 25-49 
years with schizophrenia. Electroconvulsions were 
induced at 3-day intervals, first without evipan-narco- 
sis, then after administration of 4 mg./kg. body 
weight, then after 10 mg./kg. evipan and finally again 
without narcosis. Blood sugar was determined at 5, 
10, 15, 30, 60, 120, 180, and 240 minutes after the 
convulsions. Results: without evipan narcosis blood 
sugar rises by 25-30% during the first hour then 
drops back to initial level. There is less hypergly- 
cemia under evipan-narcosis in the depressive patients 
and 5 of the 8 schizophrenics showed various degrees 
of hypoglycemia. Conclusion: "There may be a weak- 
ness of sympathetic brain stem centers" in schiz- 
ophrenia. English summary.—4M. L. Simmel. 

10729. Harlan, Elizabeth, & Young, Jacqueline. 
The marital tie in chronic illness. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc, Wk., 1958, 29, 1-19.—The family relationships of 
10 chronically hospitalized, married, psychiatric Vet- 
erans Administration patients were studied. Conflicts 
in marriage developed early. These men and their 
wives both showed dependency needs. The wives 
lacked meaningful social relationships and were too 
unsatisfied to be able to help the patients recover.— 
G. Elias. 

10730. Heuyer, G. Lelord, & Laroche, J., et al. 
La schizophrénie de l'adolescence. [Schizophrenia 
in adolescence.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 226- 
236.—Several aspects of the problem are presented: 
attempt at a nosological definition and delimitation, 
clinical aspect, psychological examination, clinical 
aspects in certain cases of mental retardation, clinical 
examination of 100 cases, the EEG aspect, pneumo- 
encephalographic examination, EEG responses to 
simple and complex stimuli, history and forms of 
onset of schizophrenia in juveniles.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

10731. Honegger, C.G. (U. Clinics, Basel, Swit- 
zerland) Prüfung von Ausscheidungsprodukten 
Schizophrener auf Basen. [Alcaline urinary prod- 
ucts of schizophrenics.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 233— 
236.—Chloroform extracts from amine extract mix- 
tures from urines of schizophrenics and normals are 
separated 2-dimensionally by ionophoresis and paper 
chromatography. Important differences in the pat- 
terns of schizophrenics and normals are described. 
22 spots are common to the 2 groups. In normal 
preparations an additional 12 spots appear which are 
not found in the extract of schizophrenics. Con- 
versely 10 spots appear in the schizophrenic prepara- 
tions which do not appear in the normals. English 
summary.—M. L. Simmel. 

10732. Hughes, Kathleen M. Resistance in rela- 
tives of the hospitalized mentally ill. Smith. Coll. 
Stud. soc. Wk., 1958, 29, 38-50.—Key relatives of 15 
psychiatrically hospitalized patients were offered case- 
work assistance. Though 14 resisted the offer at first, 
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13 eventually entered casework relationships with 
profit The relatives learned how to handle their 
conflicts toward the patient and how to help or, at 
least, avoid aggravating the illness of the patient— 
G. Elias. 

10733. Jacoby, M. G., Babikian, H., McLamb, E., 
& Hohlbein, B. (Central Islip State Hosp., Long 
Island, N.Y.) A study in non-restraint. Amer, J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 115, 114-120.—Methods employed in 
a service counting 500 disturbed female patients are 
reported which aimed at avoidance of the use of 
restraint.—N. H. Pronko. 

10734. Johnson, Eva. (Lillhagen Mental Hosp., 
Gothenburg, Sweden) A study of schizophrenia in 
the male: A psychiatric and social study based on 
138 cases with follow up. Acta psychiat. neurol., 
Kbh., 1958, 33, Suppl. No. 125. 132 p.—The patients 
were all domiciled in the city of Gothenburg and had 
their first mental hospital admissions between 1938 
and 1942. Average time of observation is 14.1 years. 
The material is scrutinized carefully as regards diag- 
nosis, prognosis, home-background (including size of 
family and “broken homes"), heredity, alcoholism (in 
patient and his father), suicide, intelligence, criminal- 
ity, mortality, and somatic illnesses and injuries. 
Comparison is made with a selection of other investi- 
gations of the same factors and the author is able to 
duplicate many important results of such previous 
studies. 300 references.—R. Kaelbling. 

10735. Kammerer, Th., Rohmer, F., Israel, L., & 
Wackenheim, A. Etude électro-encéphalograph- 
ique des psychoses délirantes et confusionelles 
aigués. [Electroencephalographic study of delirious 
and deeply confused psychoses.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 
73-87.—EEG readings were taken on 174 patients 
in successive stages of treatment. Some positive 
conclusions: (a) Certain acute psychoses show а 
consistent EEG pattern of slow, irregular alpha- 
activity, incomplete reaction to opening the eyes, sen- 
sitvity to hyperventilation, and association with slow 
waves of various frequencies. (b) This syndrome 
became successively more frequent in delirious states, 
confused syndromes, and Korsakoff syndromes. (c) 
Frequency is proportional to a coefficient of organicity 
in the psychoses studied. (d) Frequency and coeffi- 
cient increase with the destruction of consciousness. 
An attempt was made to relate this EEG syndrome to 
definite clinical symptoms but with little success.— 
W. W. Meissner. : 

10736. Karon, Bertram P. Some clinical notes 
on the significance of the number four. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1958, 32, 281-288.—]ung's theory takes as its 
cornerstone the symbol 4. The number 4 played а 
large part in the delusions of a paranoid schizophrenic 
under direct psychoanalytic therapy. The number 
disappeared from his delusional system when it was 
eventually interpreted after much confirmatory data 
had been elicited as a denial of his penis and of sexual- 
ity in general. 20 references.—D. Prager. 

10737. Kishimoto, Ken'ichi. (Nagoya, Japa) 
Disturbance of purine metabolism in schizophre- 
nia. Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 242-249.—Purines Were 
determined by means of spectrophotometry and chro- 
matography. Maximum absorption curves for nor 
mals and a variety of psychiatric patients were foun 
at 290 my (=uric acid), but for 23 of 95 sene 
ophrenics they were at 250 ти (= hypoxanthin) am 
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for 7 at 260 my, (=adenin). In some schizophrenics 
serum was withdrawn at the time of lobotomy and 
examination of the serum showed a maximum at 290 
my while that of the brain tissue removed was at 
250 mu. It is concluded that there exists a disturb- 
ance of oxidation in the adenin-uric acid metabolism 
of some schizophrenic patients.—M. L, Simmel, 

10738. Krapf, E. E. La thérapeutique social de 
la schizophrénie. [The social therapy of schiz- 
ophrenia.] Hyg. ment., 1958, 47, 236-244.— Therapy 
of the schizophrenic must renew his contact with the 
social milieu either by treating the patient or by 
manipulation of the social milieu, Practically, there 
is no treatment of schizophrenia which is not ulti- 
mately social. Even ataraxics are used to achieve 
social accessibility. The hostile world of the schiz- 
ophrenic must be broken down by an attempt to 
gradually establish social confidence in progressively 
more difficult “social exercises.” Psychodrama can be 
employed effectively to this end, since the fictional 
atmosphere eliminates the dimension of threat in the 
personal contact.—W. W. Meissner. 

10739. Krapf, Eduardo. Die soziale Therapie 
der Schizophrenie. [The social therapy of schiz- 
ophrenia.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 408-414.—“. . . 
neither the personnel of psychiatric institutions nor 
the families of our patients are in a position to treat 
them properly when society as a whole (whose mem- 
hers they are after all) continues to reject the schiz- 
ophrenic."—E. W. Eng. 

10740. Landy, David, & Griffith, Wilmot D. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) Em- 
ployer receptivity toward hiring psychiatric pa- 
tents. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 383-390.— Based 
upon a study of the situation in one community, it was 
found that contrary to opinion a sizeable proportion of 
potential employers are willing to employ the emo- 
tionally handicapped. However, most of the former 
patients appeared to prefer getting their own jobs and 
did not find it necessary to tell their employers about 
their previous illness. As a result, the investigators 
preferred to give more indirect counseling and enabl- 
Ing guidance, reserving direct employment aid only 
for the few who definitely required such assistance,— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

10741. Lebovici, S. et al. (3, avenue du Président- 
Wilson, Paris, France) Psychodrame et traitement 

es psychotiques. [Psychodrama and treatment of 
Psychotics.] volut. psychiat., 1958, No. 2, 499-521. 
—10 years of experimentation with adolescent and 
adult patients are discussed under the following head- 
1185: psychodrama as a means of psychotherapeutic 
expression; psychodrama as a means of clarification 
of the neuroses, transfer, and resistance; and specific 
Aspects of psychodrama in the treatment of psychoses. 
Though the number of patients was small, all showed 
provement. Therefore the technique of psycho- 
Tama is worthy of further study and evaluation. The 
authors believe that psychodrama is a remarkably 
efficient treatment for certain psychotic states—L. А. 
stlund, 

10742, Levine, Murray. “Not alike” responses in 

Echsler’s Similarities subtest. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 480.—400 veterans were studied who had a 
Watiety of psychiatric diagnoses. Ss who made the 

pot alike" error on the Similarities subtest of the 
echsler have a lower mean IQ than Ss who do not. 
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It is the author's impression that further detailed 
analysis of intelligence test performance in the light of 
current concepts of ego functioning will point the way 
to integrating theories of intelligence within a more 
general theory of personality.—4. A. Kramish, 

10743. Lidz, Theodore; Fleck, Stephen; Cor- 
nelison, Alice, & Terry, Dorothy. The intrafa- 
milial environment of the Schizophrenic patient: 
IV. Parental personalities and family interaction. 
Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 764-776.—Some 
problems in the study of family interaction are pre- 
sented in terms of a single family. The authors are 
not concerned with the problems of each parent taken 
singly, but with how the behavior of each produces 
reaction and counter-reaction in the entire family, 
creating difficulties over and above those arising from 
the shortcomings of the individuals. The family is 
studied in terms of the dynamics of a small group 
which has certain structural requisites dictated by both 
biologic and cultural imperatives. The family selected 
to illustrate this was an upper-middle-class suburban 
family with both a schizophrenic and a nonschiz- 
ophrenic daughter. 19 references.—R. E, Perl, 

10744. Lystad, Mary H. (Southeast Louisiana 
Hosp., Mandeville) Day hospital care and chang- 
ing family attitudes toward the mentally ill, J, 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 145-152.—“This paper 
reports the findings of a study concerned with the 
relationship between two types of hospital experience, 
day hospital care and total hospital care, and change 
of attitude toward mental health on the part of pa- 
tients and their relatives.” —N. Н. Pronko. 

10745. McCarthy, T. N. Evaluation scientifique 
des aptitudes psychologiques a la vocation relig- 
ieuse. [Scientific evaluation of psychological apti- 
tudes for the religious vocation.] Suppl. Vie Spirs 
1958, 11, 188-196.—T. V. Moore's work indicated a 
higher incidence of mental illness in religious than in 
the American public, Incidence of schizophrenia and 
paranoia is especially high. Involutional psychoses 
are prominent in female, alcoholism and manic-de- 
pressive psychosis in male religious, The validity of 
standard tests is in doubt when applied to religious. 
This deviation may be due to the attraction of re- 
ligious life for certain personality types or to the 
accentuation of minor. personality deviations by the 
nature of religious life, Research indicates definite 
relationships which can be evaluated by tests like the 
Strong Vocational Blank, Kuder Preference, MMPI 
and Rorschach.—W. W. Meissner. 


10746. Mall, G. (Pfalzische Nervenklinik, Lan- 
deck/Landau, Germany) Zur Diagnostik und Ther- 
apie periodisch rezidivierender Psychosen. [Diag- 
nosis and therapy of periodically recurring psychoses.] 
Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 171-179.—"Recurrent psy- 
choses appear more frequently than is generally as- 
sumed. The phenomenology during clinical observa- 
tion is often obscured by therapy. Particularly insulin 
treatments, Chlorpromazin and Reserpine often mask 
endogenous psychic rhythms; a careful electroshock 
treatment has less influence. Statistic results regard- 
ing Gjessing's catatonia as well as premenstrual, post- 
menstrual and intermenstrual periodic psychoses are 
given, also experiences regarding treatment with 
thyroxin, trijodothyroxin, thyreotropin, oestrogen, 
gestagen and testosteron.” English summary. 18 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 
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10747. Mastrogiovanni, P. D. A Naples, Italy) 
Investigation of the inoculation of biological mate- 
rials from schizophrenic patients in chick embryos, 
in guinea pigs, in white mice and in monkey kidney 
tissue culture. Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 112-114.— 
“Cerebrospinal fluids of schizophrenic patients kill 
chick embryos, when inoculated, after some days. 
This mortality gradually increases in the following 
passages. Injection of pathological C.S.F. and cor- 
repsonding allantoic fluid into guinea pigs and white 
mice produces a noxious action, more evident in an- 
imals treated with allantoic fluid. Unspecific cyto- 
pathogenetic action was found in monkey kidney cell 
culture, showing greatest disturbances in cells treated 
with allantoic fluid, less in those inoculated with 
C.S.F. directly. Control experiments with materials 
from healthy persons were always negative."—4M. L. 
Simmel. 


10748. May, Ruprecht H., & Voegele, George E. 
Alienation and its psychotherapeutic implications. 
Acta psychother. psychosom, orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 
264-276.—Present complex industrialized cultures 
estrange man from himself. The resulting alienation 
complicates the problem of adjustment producing 
stress often resulting in mental illness. Recognition 
of causal factors may aid in avoidance and in therapy. 
— 6. Rubin-Rabson. 


10749. Mednick, Sarnoff А. A learning theory 
approach to research in schizophrenia. Psychol. 
Bull., 1958, 55, 316-327.—“An attempt has been made 
to view schizophrenia as a problem in learning theory. 
The research in conditioning, learning, and general- 
ization in schizophrenia has been reviewed in these 
terms. It was found that this research supported such 
an interpretation. An explication of the causes of an 
acute schizophrenic break and the transition to chro- 
nicity was attempted.” 79 references—W. J. Meyer. 


10750. Milanese, Evelyne S. Attitude changes 
of psychiatric patients toward electric shock ther- 
apy. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1958, 29, 51-62.— 
‘The attitudes, toward electroshock therapy of 5-day 
psychiatrically hospitalized patients were tested. 
‘These patients had not received and were not likely to 
receive electrotherapy. Initially their attitudes were 
strongly against the therapy, but after 5 days of 
hospitalization their attitudes towards electroshock 
therapy changed significantly in a more positive 
direction,.—G. Elias. 

10751. Modell, Arnold H. The theoretical im- 
plications of hallucinatory experiences in schiz- 
ophrenia. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 442- 
480.—The voices could be identified as formerly loved 
persons, chiefly the parents. The hallucinatory ex- 
perience recreated certain aspects of wished-for and 
actual infantile relations to parental objects. The 
voices represented a condensation of the self and 
internalized parental objects. Stimulation of rotic 
zones and discharge of drives was achieved in many 
cases as a result of listening to the voices. Male 
patients heard predominantly male voices and the con- 
tent related to passive homosexual wishes. Female 
patients heard male and female voices to an equal 
extent with the content here relating to both active 
and passive oedipal wishes. The patients viewed 
their relation to the voices as beneficial rather than 
hostile. The traditional concept that the voices of 
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schizophrenia represent an externalized conscience 
could not be confirmed. 60 references—D. Prager, 

10752. Moss, C. Scott; Jensen, Ruth E., Mor- 
row, William, & Freund, Harold G. (State Hosp, 
1, Fulton, Mo.) Specific behavioral changes pro- 
duced by chlorpromazine in chronic schizophrenia, 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 449-451—A homog- 
eneous group of 15 white male schizophrenic patients 
was studied by means of a double-blind technique to 
determine the therapeutic effect of chlorpromazine. 
Results showed improvement according to nurse and 
attendant ratings but psychological tests reflected 
little statistically significant change. The differen- 
tial results are discussed and interpreted.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

10573. Munkvad, I. (Sct. Hans Mental Hosp., 
Roskilde, Denmark) Glutamic acid metabolism 
in schizophrenics with special reference to the 
arterio-venous deficiency in various organs. Conf, 
neurol., 1958, 18, 239-241.—Determinations of plasma 
glutamic acid and glutamine were carried out in 317 
psychiatric patients, among them 201 schizophrenics, 
and in 20 normal controls. Low glutamic acid values 
were found during acute phases of mania and in epi- 
leptics with many fits. With the exception of the 
schizophrenics all other patients and controls showed 
normal glutamic acid metabolism. In acute schizo- 
phrenics and during active phases in chronic schizo- 
phrenics low glutamic acid levels and high levels were 
observed. Arterio-venous comparisons in a few pa- 
tients and normal patients with heart disease reveal 
no difference in the latter group, but arteriovenous 
glutamic acid deficiencies in the schizophrenics. 
Arterio-venous glutamine concentrations showed no 
significant deviations.—M. L. Simmel. 

10754. Nyiré, Gyula. (Budapest, Hungary) Die 
senilen Veründerungen der psychischen Struk- 
turen. [Senile changes of psychic structures.] 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 
159-162.—Psychologicaly as well as otherwise, 
old age is a natural state of adjustment. Senile 
mental illnesses represent psychic crises which pri- 
marily involve affect reactions. In their initial phases, 
senile psychoses may be reversible; evidence of de- 
mentia is frequently absent. The lack of correlation 
between senile psychosis and arterioscelrosis is dis- 
cussed. Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 


10755. Olshansky, Simon; Grob, Samuel, & Mala- 
mud, Irene T. (Massachusetts Ass. for Mental 
Health, Boston) Employers’ attitudes and prac- 
tices in the hiring of ex-mental patients. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 391-401.—A large-scale study of 
the Greater Boston labor market carried on between 
August 1956 and March 1957 revealed that potential 
employers, regardless of whether they had experience 
in employing ex-mental patients or not, and regard- 
less of their exposure to mass media seeking to change 
their attitudes on this matter, in actual practice often 
said they were willing to hire the ex-mental patient 
but few of them actually did so. It appears that “the 
feared and expected stigmatization has driven mental 
illness underground." Тһе investigators suggest 
that industrial physicians, employment agencies, an 
trade unions could be better informed and oriente 
toward the ex-mental patient and his work potenti? 
as well as his ability to adapt on the job.—M- 
Seidenfeld. 
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10756. Olson, Gordon W. Failure and the sub- 
sequent performance of schizophrenics. J. abnorm. 
soc, Psychol., 1958, 57, 310-314.—"The present study 
investigated the questions of whether deficit would 
obtain for schizophrenics on a timed task of nonsocial 
content and, if so, whether the deficit would increase 
or decrease over trials under a condition of nonrein- 
forcement and, finally, differentially affect the subse- 
quent performance of schizophrenics and normals. . . . 
The results indicated that both schizophrenics and 
normals responded with enhanced performance to the 
negative conditions, but that only the schizophrenics 
demonstrated enhanced performance under the posi- 
tive condition." 15 references—A. S. Tamkin. 

10757. Orenstein, Leo L., & Weisstein, Alfred. 
(Bellevue Medical Center, NYC) Temporary in- 
sanity as a defense. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 
121-125.—The following issues in relation to the plea 
of temporary insanity in the courtroom is discussed: 
that transitory psychotic reactions do occur frequently, 
that they are met and dealt with by the psychiatrist in 
the usual clinical manner, that a person suffering from 
а transitory psychosis does sometime commit a crime, 
and that the S as dealt with by lawyers and psychia- 
trists reflects a state of confusion about the relevant 
issues.—N. H. Pronko. 

10758. Ozarin, Lucy D. (American Psychiatric 
Ass, Washington, D. C.) The patient's prepara- 
tion to return to the community. Neuropsychiatry, 
1958, 4, 205-223.—Various Veterans Administration 
plans are reviewed, including the trial visit home, the 
family care program, the member employee program, 
day and night hospitals, halfway houses, sheltered 
workshops, and the general place of the hospital itself. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

10759. Patzig, Bernhard. (Max-Planck-Institut 
Hirnforschung, Marburg/Lahn, Germany) Kli- 
nische, genetische und morphologische Ergebnisse 
in ihrer Bedeutung für die Pathophysiologie der 
Schizophrenien: Diskussion von Hirnbefunded 
eineiiger Zwillinge. [The significance of clinical, 
genetic and morphological findings for the patho- 
Physiology of schizophrenia: Discussion of post-mor- 
tem findings on brains of identical twins.] Conf. 
neurol., 1958, 18, 100-107.—“The results of clinical 
pathophysiological studies in schizophrenia are rather 
small. Shocktreatment, Phenothiazine, Rauwolfia, 
etc. support the view that somatic changes cause the 
Schizophrenic process. The anatomic findings are not 
Specific. The Vogts find cell changes only in the 
thalamus and frontal lobe that are interpreted as a 
Premature aging. Genetic studies suggest mutations 
that affect the cerebral metabolism according to the 
law of the weak genes. Less important genes (hepa- 
tic metabolism) and external factors enhance tendency 
to reversibility. Of monozygotic twins, there is in 
about 20% only one of the two partners affected which 
indicates the importance of exogenous factors. Clini- 
cal, genetic, morphological, physiological, biochemical 
Studies must unite in order to yield sufficient progress 
for the development of a specific treatment.” English 
Summary. 38 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

10760. Racamier, P. C. (Hôp. Psychiat. de Pre- 
Montre, France) Connaissance et psychothérapie 

* la relation schizophrénique. [Knowledge and 
Psychotherapy concerning the schizophrenic relation- 
Ship]  Evolut, psychiat., 1958, No. 2. 445-498.— 
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Various aspects of schizophrenia are discussed but 
emphasis is upon the relationship between doctor and 
patient. This relationship is so important to the pa- 
tient that an interruption may cause a return to a 
catatonic state. Likewise important is the fact that 
the attitudes, needs, and procedures of the therapist 
may influence the course of the schizophrenia, 32 
pages transcribing the discussion that followed the 
oral presentation of this paper.—L. A, Ostlund. 

‚ 10761. Rapaport, Gerald M. “Ideal self" instruc- 
tions, MMPI profile changes, and the prediction of 
clinical improvement. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 
459-463.—The MMPI was administered twice to a 
group of 48 military psychiatric patients. The first 
administration was under the usual instructional set 
while the second was under an “ideal self” set, The 
following 4 hypotheses were confirmed: the introduc- 
tion of an “ideal self” set produces changes in the 
MMPI patterns of patients referred for psychiatric 
consultation; changes are in the direction of fewer 
scores in the “critical” or “unhealthy” range; the 
more deviant the original MMPI record, the more 
marked the changes; the interindividual variability is 
significantly less on the “ideal self” pattern than on 
the “real self” pattern—A. A. Kramish, 

10762. Rauhala, Lauri. Über die Validität von 
Szondis Syndromatik der Schizophrenie. [On the 
validity of Szondi's constellation of symptoms in 
schizophrenia.] Schweiz, Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1958, 
17, 174-197.—An attempt was made to test the 
validity of the Szondi Test by comparing the statis- 
tical frequencies of all major test categories obtained 
from three different groups of 100 Ss each: chronic 
schizophrenic patients, mental hospital student nurses, 
and a normal control group. As a diagnostic instru- 
ment the Szondi Test is seen to have validity only 
slightly better than chance, English and French sum- 
maries.—J. W. House, 

10763. Redlich, Fritz C. Klassenzugehérigkeit, 
Kultur und Schizophrenie. [Class membership, 
culture and schizophrenia.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 
401-407.—Though investigators are still in the dark 
concerning the role of social and cultural variables in 
the etiology of schizophrenia, our knowledge of so- 
cial factors affecting treatment has become more pre- 
cise and of practical importance,—E. W. Eng. 

10764, Regan, Peter Е., III, & Reilly, Joseph. 
(U. Florida, Coll. Medicine) Circulating epine- 
phrine and norepinephrine in changing emotional 
States. J. neru. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 12-16.—"In а 
study of 60 hospitalized psychiatric patients, it was 
found that circulating levels of epinephrine and nor- 
epinephrine tend to change in accordance with 
changes in an individual's emotional state, The pres- 
ence or absence of certain descriptive and personality 
features indicates the frequency with which this paral- 
lel relationship will occur. "Through an analysis of 
these factors, it seems possible to distinguish sub- 
groups of the population in whom changes in epine- 
phrine or norepinephrine, or both, tend to be reliable 
indicators of similar changes in the patient's emo- 
tional status." 19 references.—N. H. Pronko, 

10765. Riebeling, Von Carl  (U. Hamburg) 
Bemerkungen zur Biochemie von Psychosen. [Re- 
marks on the biochemistry of the psychoses.] Conf. 
neurol., 1958,.18, 205-210.—Paper chromatographic 
studies of serum and spinal fluid of schizophrenic pa- 
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tients revealed an amino acid pattern somewhat differ- 
ent from that of normals. However, the observed 
deviations do not occur regularly, nor are they specific 
for schizophrenia; in fact they were most often ob- 
served in the organic psychoses and delirium associ- 
ated with kidney insufficiency. Spinal fluid amino 
acids of old schizophrenics show more frequent devia- 
tions. One of the increased spots may be glutathione. 
English summary.—M, Г. Simmel. 


10766. Rieder, H. P. (U. Clinics, Basel, Switzer- 
land) Prüfung von  Ausscheidungsprodukten 
Geisteskranker mit Hilfe des Spinnentestes. [The 
cobweb test in the study of urine fractions of psychotic 
patients.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 225-232.—From 
the urines of schizophrenic patients and normal con- 
trols amine mixtures were obtained by extraction with 
organic solvents; similarly mixtures from the sera of 
epileptic patients and normals were obtained by al- 
cohol extraction. Methods of application and meas- 
urement of effects on the spiders' webs are presented. 
Differences of the chemical constitution of the various 
preparations are suggested by toxic effects which vary 
from fraction to fraction. The reaction patterns are 
neither specific for the diseases studied, nor do they 
coincide completely with patterns of definite pure 
substances. Only unspecific differences between nor- 
mal and pathological specimens can be found. Eng- 
lish summary.—M. L. Simmel. 


10767. Robertson, J. P. S. Exceptional memory 
for dates and weather in a schizoid psychopath. 
J. gen. Psychol, 1958, 58, 37-39.— Description of a 
schizoid psychopath with unusual memory skills, par- 
ticularly in stating the weekday and weather of a 
given date. Analysis is given of the factors on which 
this depends.—C. K. Bishop. 


10768. Rosberg, Jack, & Karon, Bertram P. 
The Oedipus complex in a case of deteriorated 
schizophrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 
221-225.—This case report illustrates oedipal prob- 
lems in an apparently deteriorated and almost un- 
reachable male schizophrenic patient. The dynamics, 
however, differ somewhat from the classical inter- 
pretations of the oedipal situation.—4. S. Tamkin. 


10769. Rosen, Victor H. Abstract thinking and 
object relations: With specific reference to the use 
of abstractions as a regressive defense in highly 
gifted individuals. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 
6, 653-671.—Abstract thought consists of varying de- 
grees of decathexis of objects in order to deal with 
nonrepresentational aspects of their attributes such as 
class, quantity, and physical spatial relationships. The 
psychotic keeps the intermediate stages of concept 
formation close to the primary process, while the 
gifted individual keeps the results of the intermediate 
steps available to the secondary process. Under the 
impact of the transference the controlled regressive 
aspects of abstract thinking may be disturbed and 
thus bear a closer resemblance to the thought process 
of the psychotic. 46-item bibliography.—D. Prager. 


10770. Rosenkótter, Lutz. Auslósende Faktoren 
bei akuten Psychosen. [Precipitating factors in 
acute psychoses.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 415—429. 
—Common background factors in 4 cases of acute 
schizophrenia included: weak, insecure mothers with 
a predominatingly negative attitude toward their hus- 
bands, strict and punishing fathers, and few opportuni- 
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ties to develop a feeling of self-worth. In all cases 
the psychosis emerged when the strict conditions for 
the maintenance of the S’s slender sense of self-worth 
no longer seemed able to be met.—E. W. Eng. 


10771. Sano, Isamu. (Osaka U.) Die Bedeut- 
ung der Indolderivative in der Pathogenese-For- 
schung der endogenen Psychosen. [The signifi- 
cance of indol derivatives in the pathogenesis of 
endogenous psychoses.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 196— 
204.—5-hydroxyl-indole acetic acid (5-HIAA) in the 
urine of schizophrenic and normal Ss was studied by 
paper chromatography. No qualitative differences in 
patterns could be demonstrated. Patients under treat- 
ment with chlorpromazine excrete diminished amounts 
of 5-HIAA. Animal and in vitro studies showed 
that chlorpromazine inhibits deamination of sero- 
tonin. Excretion of 5-HIAA increases following ad- 
ministration of-reserpine and serotonin in human Ss 
and animals and somatic changes are similar for the 
2 substances, The relationship between the indols and 
the pathogenesis of psychosis remains an open ques- t 
tion. English summary. 19 references.—M. L. 
Simmel. 


10772. Schwarzenbach, F. H. (Clinics, Basel, 
Switzerland) Zur Wirkung von Basischen Serum- 
und Urinextrakten Schizophrener auf die Keim- 
ung von Pilzsporen. [The effect of alcaline serum 
and urinary extracts of schizophrenics on the germi- 
nation of fungi.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 237-238.— 
"Examination'of the amine extracts mentioned by 
Honneger as well as of one- or two-dimensionally 
separated specimens of urine and serum, by means of 
a new spore germination test. Initial experiments 
showed that in the body fluids from schizophrenics 
frequently a substance appears that affects the germi- 
nation of spores in a certain way. In more recent 
experiments, this effect was not regularly reproduci- 
ble. Further extensive studies will be needed before 
it can be determined whether this method provides a 
useful differential test." English summary.—M. L. 
Simmel. 


10773. Searles, Harold F. Die Empfanglichkeit 
des Schizophrenen fiir unbewusste Prozesse im 
Psychotherapeuten. [The receptivity of the schizo- 
phrenic for unconscious processes in the psychothera- 
pist.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 321—343.—Along 
with the schizophrenic’s projective responses to the 
therapist may sometimes be seen introjective re- 
sponses to processes of which the therapist was not 
previously conscious of in himself. The patient may 
experience these introjections as facets of his ow! 
personality or as hallucinations, or he may act them 
out "on the therapist’s behalf,” so to speak. At the 
same time it appears that the therapists introjection 
of the patient's conflicts, his unconscious but con- 
structive answer to these conflicts, and the introjec- 
tion of these answers by the patient, represents à 
dimension of the therapeutic process.—Z. W, Eng. 


10774. Seige, Dietrich. (Berlin) Uber hypo- 
chondrisch-konfabulatorische Paraphrenie: Eine 
kombiniert-systematische Schizophrenie. [On hy- 
pochondriacal confabulatory paraphrenia: A combined- 
Systematic schizophrenia.] Psychiat. . Neurol. med. 
Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 280-283.—The combined- 
systematic schizophrenias of Kleist and Leonhard, 
generally ignored, are illustrated by the case of a 
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ochondriacal confabulatory female patient who 
ealed somatopsychic and acoustic hallucinations 
h characteristic grotesque delusions. As in the 
inning of a simple-systematic confabulatory para- 
enia a double orientation was evidenced by the 
r separation of the delusional world from the cor- 
ly appreciated environment. This combination 
m of the confabulatory and hypochondriacal para- 
henia was confirmed by the illness of the patient’s 
other who suffered from a simple-systematic con- 
bulatory paraphrenia. Russian summary.—C, T. 
lever. 
-10775. Shapiro, M. B., Campbell, D., Harris, A., 
Dewsbery, J. P. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng- 
d) Effects of E.C.T. upon psychomotor speed 
ind the "distraction effect" in depressed psychia- 
‘tric patients. J. ment. Sci, 1958, 104, 681-695.— 
‘15 experimental and 15 control depressives were tested 
ith 14 tests of psychomotor speed and Foulds's sys- 
of counting while patients do the Porteus Mazes. 
ile ECT did not improve psychomotor speed in the 
perimental group nor reduce the distraction effect, 
emed to help the depression. This suggests that 
slowness may not be diagnostic in depressive pa- 
tients. 19 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


— 10776. Sherwin, Albert C., Flach, Frederic F., & 
Stokes, Peter E. (Cornell Medical Coll, NYC) 
‘Treatment of psychoses in early childhood with 
“triiodothyronine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 
6—167.—2 cases of psychotic children treated with 
jiodothyronine are presented and the methods, re- 
its, and contra-indications of such treatment are 
scussed.—ZN. Н. Pronko. 


_ 10777. Simpson, R. Wallace, & Jesson, J. G. 
(Knowle Hosp., Fareham, England) Тһе effects of 
omazine (“Ѕрагіпе”) in chronic schizophrenia. 
ment, Sci., 1958, 104, 1199-1202.— The drug was of 
value in this series of patients—W. L. Wilkins. 


10778. Smirnoff, Victor N. Kritische Bemerk- 
gen zum Problem der Anorexia mentalis. [Cri- 
Cal observations оп the problem of anorexia men- 
‚] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 430-446.—"In an- 
Xia mentalis we are dealing with a primary dis- 
hance of symbolic referents; thus all theoretical 
ivations from conflicts, traumatic events or psy- 
Chosomatic relationships are insufficient. The denial 
Concerns nourishment in the first instance because 
е original symbol relationship based itself on it as 
guarantee of life, . . . The only escape from the 
iternal omnipotence lies in the active ‘no.’ "—E. W. 


10779. Solms, H. (U. Clinics, Bern, Switzerland) 
е Bedeutung “vergleichend-pharmakopsychia- 
Cher Analyse" fur das Studium der Bezieh- 
n zwischen chemischer Struktur und Psy- 
е bei psychotoxischen Substanzen. [The 
ficance of comparative psychopharmacological 
lysis for the study of the relationship between 
emical structure and psychosis in psychotoxic sub- 
Ces.] Conf. neurol, 1958, 18, 156-158.—The 
Or compares the effects of LSD (d-lysergic acid 
yl amid), LAE (d-lysergic acid ethyl amid), 
(d-lysergic acid amid) in normal Ss and finds 
arily quantitative differences. Disturbances of 
perception are marked with LSD, less pro- 
ced with LAE, absent with LA. Lethargy, in- 
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difference, and abulia were slight with LSD, moderate 

with LA, marked with LAE, Disturbances of con- 

Sciousness and sleep were marked with LA, absent 

ma xd and LAE. English summary.—M. L. 
immel, 


10780. Sommers, Robert, & Hall, Robert. (Sas- 
katchewan Hosp.) Alienation and mental illness. 
Amer, sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 418-420.—The degree 
of deviation an individual displays from his culture 
and its relationship to psychopathology was investi- 
gated. The results showed that in general, length of 
hospitalization was correlated with greater deviation 
from social norms, but the best meaning of this result 
was discussed. At the same time, hospital physicians 
showed considerable deviation from social norms, and 
the meaning of this was discussed. Ramifications of 
the findings and ideas they stimulated for future re- 
search were presented—G. Н. Frank. 


10781. Staehelin, Balthasar. Einige Beobach- 
tungen und Betrachtungen aus einer psychothera- 
peutischen Behandlung. [Observations and consid- 
erations drawn from a psychotherapeutic treatment.] 
Acta psychother, psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, б, 
355-371.—Only in exceptional cases are descriptions 
of psychotic states available after return to normality. 
An autobiographical report of transference durin; 
psychotic phase is detailed from the center of psycho- 
therapeutic treatment, Special emphasis is laid on 
the question of a possible “metaphysical” nature of 
man, an aspect neglected by modern biologically 
oriented psychology.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


10782. Stockert, Е. G. v. (Universitiitsnervenk- 
linik, Rostock, Germany)  Pathophysiologie einer 
im 48-Stunden-Rhythmus verlaufenden periodi- 
schen Katatonie. [Pathophysiology of a case of 
periodic catatonia with 48-hour cycles.] Conf. neu- 
rol., 1958, 18, 183-188.—The author briefly reviews 
the literature concerning periodic catatonia, and pre- 
sents one case of his own. The patient is a 58-year- 
old man whose first schizophrenic episode occurred at 
18 years of age, who has been institutionalized re- 
peatedly in the interim, and has been hospitalized 
continuously for the past 2 years, Already, at age 22, 
periodic stupor of 1-2 days duration has been ob- 
served. For the past 7 months he has exhibited 48 
hour cycles, consisting of a period of stupor lasting, 
on the average, 29 hours which is followed by D: 
proximately 19 hours of relative lucidity, During the 
period of stupor total amount of urine is 3-4 times 
normal, sodium excretion is 3 times normal, nitrogen 
excretion follows Gjessing's formula, At the same 
time paper chromatography showed an increase of 
amino acids, peptides, and copper. English sum- 
mary.—M. L. Simmel. 


10783. Talland, George A. Perception of ap- 
parent movement in Korsakoff’s psychosis. J. 
Pers. 1958, 26, 337-348.—Perception of apparent 
motion was tested in a sample of 22 chronic Korsak- 
off patients and in a control group blo 
neurological patients without brain injury. er- 
formance of the Korsakoff group was markedly in- 
ferior to that of the controls. Several theories are 
considered in attempting to account for the findings. 
25 references.—A. Rosen. 4 

10784. Tamkin, Arthur S. Rorschach card re- 
jection by psychiatric patients. J. consult. Psychol., 
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1958, 22, 441-444.—Chi-square tests for the relation- 
ship between Rorschach card rejection and the vari- 
ous personality traits did not reach an acceptable 
level of statistical significance, nor were any trends 
apparent. Rorschachs of psychiatric patients for 
whom concurrent MMPI data were available were 
randomly selected. The personality variables investi- 
gated as determinants of rejection were defensiveness, 
psychasthenia, depression, pathology, and psychiatric 
diagnosis. No relationships were found between 
Rorschach card rejection and these variables. The 
5 most frequently rejected cards (IV, VI, VII, IX, 
X) were in close agreement with other empirical 


studies. The results show that queue patients 
experience more difficulty than do normals.—A. A. 
Kramish, 


10785. Thorpe, J. G., & Baker, A. А. (Bonstead 
Hosp., Sutton, Surrey, England) The effects of 
physical treatment on some psychological func- 
tions. J. ment, Sci, 1958, 104, 865-869.—In 27 
schizophrenic patients who had a course of 20 elec- 
troconvulsive shock treatments there was no evidence 
of impairment on tests of immediate memory, learn- 
ing ability, or of intelligence one week after cessation, 
as compared with patients treated by chlorpromazine 
or insulin сота, —W, L. Wilkins. 


10786. Thullier, Jean, & Refregier, Bernard. 
(Centre Psychiatrique Ste-Anne, Paris, France) 
Variations de la resistance capillaire au cours des 
psychoses et des therapeutizues de choc. [Varia- 
tions in capillary resistance in psychosis and during 
shock therapy.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 107-112.— 
“Measurement of the capillary resistance in various 
psychoses ; in schizophrenia and manic depressive psy- 
chosis it is normal (in schizophrenics, in a beginning 
attack somewhat lower) in senile dementia lower, 
in alcohol psychoses increased (more vitamin P and 
tannic acid. in the wine!), Effect of therapy: one 
finds in electroshock treatment a definite increase, 
shortly after the shock, after 15 minutes again the 
initial values. Following the insulin-shock there is a 
marked decrease for a long time. Administration of 
glucose again causes an increase to or above the 
initial value, Capillary resistance and glycemia seem 
to be closely related. Vitamin C also has an influence 
upon the capillary resistance (it is usually decreased 
in psychoses, ref.). A metabolic product of adrenalin 
may also play a role. The importance of the auto- 
nomic system is emphasized.” English summary.— 
M. L. Simmel. 


10787. Trethowan, W. H. Contributions of the 
psychologist to the diagnosis and treatment of 
mental illness. Aust. J. Psychol., 1958, 10, 175-186. 
—The psychologist's contribution should be comple- 
mentary to that of the psychiatrist. Eventually the 
psychologist may be able to make significant con- 
tributions to the prevention of mental illness.—P, E. 
Lichtenstein. 


10788. Van der Horst-Oosterhuis, C. J. Visual 
depiction therapy in mentally disordered patients. 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, 
6, 205-220.—The affectively disturbed patient lives 
in a tension between 2 worlds, objective and sub- 
jective, created by his suppressed emotions. The 
schizophrenic lives almost exclusively in his sub- 
jective world. The patient's paintings introduce the 
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therapist into the subjective world.—G. Rubin 
son. 
10789. Venables, P. H. Stimulus complexi 
a determinant of the reaction time of вс} 
hrenics. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 187-1 
f in normal Ss’ reaction time is linearly relat 
stimulus complexity, and if as complexity inerea 
the slowness of schizophrenics becomes more mar] 
then the reaction time of schizophrenics is either 
linear function, having a steeper slope; or a positivi 
accelerated curvilinear function. With a display hay 
ing 1-8 equiprobable alternatives, there was mo sig 
nificant difference between the schizophrenics and 
controls in either slope or curvilinearity—R. S; 
Davidon. 49 
I M 
nst, Psy- 
í auditory. 


10790. Venables, P. H., & Tizard, J. 

chiatry, London, England) The effect o 

stimulus intensity on the reaction time of sch 
phrenics. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 1160-1164,—' 
paradoxical increase in reaction time typical of 
phrenics when visual stimulus intensity is varied 
not occur with auditory stimulus intensity varial 
—W. L. Wilkins. { 


10791. Vinar, Oldrich. (Prague) Analogi 
zwischen schizophrenen Erkrankungen und 
LSD-Psychose. [Analogies between schizophreni 
illnesses and the LSD-psychosis.] Psychiat. Neuri 
med, Psychol, Leipzig, 1958, 10, 162-166.— Testi 
with association experiments, the Ivanov-Smolen: 
method, and the psychogalvanic skin reflex reve: 
identical pathophysiological mechanisms of higher 
nervous system activity in schizophrenia and LSD- 
psychosis. After injection of serpasil these disturb 
ances disappeared in the LSD-psychosis. The sul 
lective experience of a schizophrenic is phenomeno= 
logically very different from that of an experimentally 
induced psychosis in which the S never can feel 
same profound isolation because of the ethi 
necessary preparatory instruction and separation fro 
his usual environment. 18 references.—C. T. Вей 


10792. Wainwright, William H. (Cornell 
Medical Coll, NYC) Cultural attitudes and 
cal judgment. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4, 10 
107.—2 female patients with schizophrenic reacti 
were presented consecutively to the resident stai 
а private psychiatric hospital. Although the p; 
were very similar in symptoms, behavior, du! 
of illnesses, etc. the comments by members of the 
were vastly different in respect to prognoses. 
author explains this differential in prognoses as d 
to the fact that the staff making the prognoses 
so unlike one of the patients, an Italian Catholic 
lower-class background, that they did not underst: 
her and so made unfavorable prognoses. Ho 
the staff was more like the second patient, an Ш 
class Protestant, and made favorable prognoses 
her because, it seems they were better able to under- 
stand her and identify with her. The prognoses made 
by the staff members for the patients were, therefc 
Ten Uv of their cultural biases and not 
substantive facts of the cases.—R. M. Frumkin. —— 


10793. Walton, D. (Winwick Hosp., Warri 
England) The diagnostic and predictive ас y 
of the Wechsler Memory Scale in psychiatric pa- 
tients over 65. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 1111-111 
Repeating the test with senile psychotics is us 
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functional psychotics seem to improve and organics 
not to improve, Depression adversely affects score. 
Organics seem to have most difficulty with the learn- 
ing of new materials—W. L. Wilkins. 


10794. Weatherly, J., & Deabler, H. L. (VA 
Administrative Center, Biloxi, Miss.) Five-year 
follow-up of schizophrenic identical twins one of 
whom was lobotomized. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 
127, 95-97.—A five-year follow-up is presented of 
schizophrenic identical twins hospitalized in 1944 at 
the age of 27, and after a lobotomy which was per- 
formed on one of them in 1952, The superior prog- 
ress of the lobtomized twin is indicated.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


10795. Weckowicz, T. E., Sommer, R., & Hall, 
R. (Saskatchewan Hosp., Weyburn) Distance con- 
stancy in schizophrenic patients. J. ment. Sci., 
1958, 104, 1174-1182.—20 patients compared with 17 
normals showed poorer distance constancy, this being 
related to their poorer size constancy. The result of 
poor distance constancy is that visual perception in 
schizophrenics is lacking in depth and so these pa- 
tients live in a “flatter” world, 16 references—W, L. 
Wilkins. 


10796. Weinstein, Alvin D., Goldstone, Sanford, 
& Boardman, William K. The effect of recent and 
remote frames of reference on temporal judgments 
of schizophrenic patients. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 
1958, 57, 241—244.—"46 schizophrenic patients were 
compared with 80 control Ss with respect to their 
estimation of one clock second’s duration under long 
and short anchor conditions, where anchor represented 
the extreme duration in a series. In addition, the 
interaction of recent and more remote anchors was 
studied.” The findings suggested that the schizo- 
phrenic is likely to overestimate the duration of a 
clock second and that they responded only to the 
pulling effect of immediate anchors.—4. S. Tamkin. 


10797, Williams, Moyra. (бом, Road Hosp., 
Oxford, England) A test for residual mental 
ability in senile dementia. J. ment, Sci, 1958, 104, 
783-791.—Tests of memory, reasoning, and of ma- 
nipulation of visuo-spatial relationships are scored 
partially in terms of the amount of help the aged S 
requires to solve the standard task. Results on 36 Ss 
in a geriatric unit suggests useful results on patients 
who might otherwise fall outside norms of routine 
psychometric instruments, especially aged persons 
With speech involvements —W. L. Wilkins. 


10798, Zamansky, Harold S. An investigation 
of the psychoanalytic theory of paranoid delu- 
sions. J. Pers, 1958, 26, 410-425.—Study of the 
relation of paranoid delusion formation to uncon- 
Scious homosexuality was attempted by a technique 
Providing for measurement of object choice in terms 
of time spent looking at pictures of males and fe- 
males in pairs and groups. 20 hospitalized psychotic 
males (almost all paranoid schizophrenics) with para- 
noid delusions were matched with 20 hospitalized 
male nonparanoid schizophrenics. Paranoid Ss spent 
Significantly more time in looking at male pictures in 
male-female and male-neutral pairs, whereas they 
expressed verbal preference for significantly fewer 
male pictures, The author concludes that men with 
. Paranoid delusions have stronger homosexual im- 
pulses and demonstrate primary attraction to men 
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rather than avoidance of women 
19 references—A, Rosen, - uon 


(See also Abstracts 9273, 9274, 9276, 10316, 10317, 
10319, 10336, 10354, 10378, 10381, 10387, 10392. 
10395, 10401, 10405, 10409, 10415, 10429, 10433, 
10514, 10515, 10527, 10528, 10576. 10680, 10497, 

; j 76, 10643, 1 
10817, 10857, 10875, 10909, 11095) iue 
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10799. Ángyán, A. J., Husár, I, & Nyirö, 
(Budapest, Eos Angaben zur Pathoph: 
ologie der ub ec eared auf Grund obektiv- 
experimenteller Beobachtungen. [Data on the 
pathophysiology of obsessional neurosis on the basis 
of objective experimental observations.) Psychiat, 
Neurol. med, Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 253-260,— 
18 obsessional neurotic patients were tested for pri- 
mary and secondary conditioned defense reflexes. 
The pathologic changes of higher reflex adjustment 
conformed with the general phlegmatic depressive 
character, the preponderance of the second signal 
system, and the clinical symptom picture of obses- 
sional neurosis. Russian summary. 16 references.— 
C. T. Bever. 


10800. Bergler, Edmund. Principles of self- 
damage. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959, 
469 p. $6.00.—On the basis of psychoanalytic ex- 
perience, masochism is held to be universal, Thera 
can be effective only if the analyst clears up infantile 
memories and controversies with the mother. 
clinical patterns based on masochistic-oral regressions 
are described.—H. В, English, 


10801, Choubey, P. N. Infantile Me the 
precursor of neuroses. Acta psychother, psychosom, 
orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 349-354,—Psychoanalytic 
clinical experiences show neuroses originating in 
morbid anxieties, negative irrational fears of some- 
what lesser intensity, incubating from earliest child- 
hood. The conflict of id and ego results in anxiety 
and unless adjusted deepens with time and develops 
into neurotic behavior —G. Rubin-Rabson, 


10802. de Jarast, Sara G. El duelo en relación 
con el aprendizaje. [Mourning in relation with 
learning.] Rev. Psicoanal,, Buenos Aires, 1958, 15, 
31-35,—This paper presents the analysis of an 8-year- 
old boy with death phobia and learning difficulties, A 
female relative to whom the child used to relate wy 
closely died suddenly when the child was 5 years old. 
The persistence of an ambivalent introjection of the 
lost object was due to an intense fixation on the 
level with consequent guilt feelings, The rebuilding 
of his inner world was only possible through a mourn- 
ing process during which he aimed to get forgiveness, 
protection, and love from the incorporat object: 
mother's breast.—M. Knobel. 

10803. Destunis, G., & Bethge, Charlotte. Ueber 
einen zan Ton also eie einer 
neurotischen ion. 'aper-catin 
sion of a neurotic reaction] Z. Kinderpsye iat, 
1958, 25, 214-219.—In the case of an intellectually 
normal seven-year-old girl, paper-eating was the ex- 
pression of an ambivalence in social behavior. 
Though paper-eating yielded to psychotherapy, tear- 
ing persisted.—G. Rubin Rabson, 
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10804. Ehrenwald, Jan. (11 East 68 St, NYC 
21) Neurotic interaction and patterns of pseudo- 
heredity in the family. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 
115, 134-142.—A study of 12 families, 2 of which 
are presented graphically in terms of intrafamily 
traits or attitudes, show a patterning or compounding 
of such traits which are explained on the basis of a 
nonbiological or pseudohereditary transmission of the 
behaviors in question —N. H. Pronko. 


10805. Evelson, Elna. Uno experiencia ana- 
litica: Análisis simultáneo de hermanos mellizos. 
[An analytic experience: Simultaneous analysis of a 
pair of twin brothers] Rev, Psicoanal., Buenos 
Aires, 1958, 15, 16-21.—A pair of 8-year-old twin 
brothers is analyzed together in the beginning phase 
of therapy. Separation would increase their persecu- 
tory anxieties and they certainly showed that they had 
mutually compensatory neurotic traits. Simultane- 
ous analysis favored the analytic approach and di- 
minished their paranoid anxieties.—M. Knobel, 


10806. Eysenck, H. J. Hysterics and dysthymics 
as criterion groups in the study of introversion- 
extroversion: A reply. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 57, 250-252.—This reply to Sigal, Star, & 
Franks (see 33: 10826) maintains that they arrived 
at an incorrect conclusion about the validity of the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory because of several 
logical errors. A discussion of these errors is pre- 
sented.—4. S. Tamkin. 


10807. Falstein, Eugene. The management of 
the neuroses of adolescence. In S. Liebman ( Ба; 
Emotional problems of childhood. (See 33: 1049. 
Pp. 125-148.—A consideration of the problems of 
psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy with adoles- 
cents, including specific techniques for handling cer- 
tain kinds of cases and discussion of the dynamics in- 
volved. ‘The problems of initiating therapy with 
adolescents is emphasized. The means by which the 
therapist works with parents of his patients is dis- 
cussed.—C. R. Wurtz. 


10808. Foulds, G. A., & Caine, T. M. (Runwell 
Hosp., Wickford, Essex, England) Psychoneurotic 
Symptom clusters, trait clusters and psychological 
tests. J. ment. Sci, 1958, 104, 722-731—For 68 
neurotic women psychological tests differentiated be- 
tween hysterics and dysthymics regardless of per- 
sonality type and other tests between hysteroids and 
obsessives regardless of diagnostic type, A diagnos- 
tic score derived from tests agreed with psychiatric 
diagnosis in 78% of cases. A double classificatory 
system might increase interjudge reliability and also 
provide psychologists with a set of measures which 
would vary with the patient’s conditions and another 
set which would remain constant. —W., L. Wilkins, 


10809. Gabriel, John.  Self-hate and neurotic 
breakdown. Aust. J. Psychol., 1958, 10, 169-174,— 
Hate is a mental state which implies a desire to de- 
stroy the object hated. While aggression may flare 
up momentarily, hate is an enduring disposition, 
Self-hate manifests itself in both simple and extreme 
forms so pervasive that they led Freud to postulate 
an instinct to account for ‘self-destructive activity. 
Cases of self-hate are discussed and interpreted in a 
manner which stems from Freud but at the same time 
departs from his analysis in significant ways——P. E. 
Lichenstein. 
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10810. Grunberger, Bela. Über-Ich und Narzis- 


smus in der analytischen Situation. [Superego and . 


narcissism in the analytic situation.] Psyche, H. eidel., 
1958, 12, 270-290.—Neurosis represents one of the 
possible ways of trying to restore the "original narcis- 
Sistic situation.” The ego defenses employed by the 
analytic patient are regulated by his superego that is 
complementary with the repressed narcissistic com- 
ponents. The dynamic relationships between the 
dissociated narcissistic components and the primitive 
superego (M. Klein) in relation to the developing ego 
are as complex as they are important in analytic work, 
—E. W. Eng. 

10811. Guilmot, P., & Sorel, L. Considérations 
critiques, neurologiques, psychiatriques et électro- 
encephalographiques sur le phénoméne de la crise 
d'angoisse. [Critical considerations, neurological, 
psychiatric and EEG on the phenomenon of the 
anxiety attack.] Acta neurol. Belg., 1958, 58, 65-85. 
—"In our EEG study, notwithstanding the simplicity 
of our examination, the proportion of the pathological 
abnormalities is greater among those patients than in 
a group of individuals not showing those troubles 
(statistics of Gibb), and especially among the individ- 
uals without psychiatric or neurovegetative defect (12 
upon 16). There is no correlation between the psy- 
chiatric neurovegetative and EEG troubles using pres- 
ent techniques. Patients whose psychogenic incidence 
is dominant are the least affected from the standpoint 
of EEG." English and German summaries. 2-page 
bibliography.—V. Sanua, 

10812. Hamilton, Max. (Leeds U.) Treatment 
of anxiety states: III. Components of anxiety and 
their respsonse to benactzine. J. ment, Sci, 1958, 
104, 1062-1068.—13 variables were interrelated and 
3 factors extracted; the third factor, accounting for 
5% of the Variance, showed significant differences be- 
tween experimental and control groups.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

10813. Hargreaves, G. R., Hamilton, Max, & 
Roberts, Julian M. (Leeds U.) Treatment of 
anxiety states: II. Clinical trial of benactyzine in 
anxiety states. J. ment, Sci., 1958, 104, 1056-1061,— 
Objective ratings and careful control of estimates of 
side effects make assessment possible and in this case 
the drug has Statistically significant effects in only one 
of 13 comparisons.—W’, L, Wilkins. 

10814. Hoffmann, Gerhard. (836 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio) Die Beziehung Zwischen Aktual- 
neurosen, , Psychoneurosen and Realitdtsprinzip. 


Freud as spontaneous physiological reactions to real 
traumatic events, whereas Psychoneuroses were con- 
sidered psychological defensive reactions to conflictful 
childhood situations. The author considers both kinds 
of neuroses to be different defensive mechanisms 
against basic anxieties, both having a physiological 


10815. Illingworth, R. S. (Sheffield, England) 
Obesity. J. Pediat., 1958, 53, 117-130.—The com- 
mon clinical features of obesity are set down and 
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recent work providing much of the underlying etiolog- 
ical basis for these is presented.—M. C. Templin. 

10816. Jenkin, Noél. Size constancy as a func- 
tion of personal adjustment and disposition. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 334—338.—"A size- 
distance judging task was given to 40 men who were 
classified in 4 groups, respectively styled ‘neurotic 
introverts,’ ‘neurotic extraverts, ‘normal introverts,’ 
and ‘normal extraverts.’ Analysis of data from 4 
distances under 2 conditions of judgment, i.e., objec- 
tive and analytic, indicated that neuroticism was the 
major source of between-group variation. Under 
analytic conditions, neurotic persons tended to match 
the stimulus in terms of visual angle, and normals in 
terms of size," 15 references.—4. S. Tamkin, 

10817. Kloska, G. (Koln, Germany, Budengasse 
7) Der Neurotiker im Farbpyramidentest. [The 
neurotic in the color pyramid test.] Z. psycho-som. 
Med., 1958, 5, 49-53.—An examination of 25 neurotics 
(4 schizoids, 7 depressives, 5 compulsives and 9 
hysterics) with the color pyramid test indicated no 
significant deviations in their performances from those 
of a group of normals. Only the performances of the 
depressives differed from those of other neurotics 
and normals because of their increased use of the 
colors black and red. А factor analysis (Q tech- 
nique) showed that color reaction is determined by 
factors in the selection process, stimulus registration 
(orality), and stimulus organization (retentivity) 
which cover up pure reactions.—L. Kats. 

10818. Krebs, G. (Berlin-Dahlem, Miguelstr. 82) 
Analytische Psychotherapie eines Zwangsneuro- 
tikers. [Analtyic psychotherapy of a compulsive 
neurotic.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1958, 5, 36-43.—A 
case history of a neurotic male patient of 24 with a 
dust phobia and washing compulsion is presented in 
detail, tracing and predisposition, development and 
precipitating conditions for the symptoms, and the 
personal meaning they had for the patient. The young 
man's inhibitions in 3 important drive areas, outlined 
by H. Schultz-Hencke, of ownership, status and ag- 
gression, and of love are illustrated and traced to 
early traumatic childhood situations and experiences. 
Marked improvement resulted from 214 years of treat- 
ment.—L. Katz. 

10819. López-Ibor, J. (Conseil Supérieur d'In- 
vestigations Scientifiques, Madrid) Analyse struc- 
turale de l'expérience de dépersonnalisation. 
[Structural analysis of the depersonalization experi- 
ence.] Encephale, 1957, 46, 630—638.— The notion of 
body image is usually falsely described. It is not a 
synthesis of all the sensations making up cenesthesia. 
The experience of the corporal self is primary and 
unique. It is not specifically localized, but is mobile 
and is found in that part of the body which is at that 
moment psychologically active. On this basis, partial 
forms of depersonalisation, studied by neurology as 
alterations of the body image, can be explained. The 
relations between body image, affectivity, and the 
vestibular nerve have been established. The crisis of 
anxiety in these phenomena is a question of different 
projections of the same nuclear experience, which is 
that of anxiety, with different temporal symptoms 
which function to transmit these crises—W. W. 
Meissner. 4 

. _ 10820. Minkowski, E. Névroses animales et psy- 
chiatrie humaine. [Animal neuroses and human 
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psychiatry.] Encephale, 1957, 46, 639-648.—The re- 
actions of animals, either natural or conditioned, man- 
ifest disturbances of a neurotic or even psychotic 
character, based on "conflicts" between excitation and 
inhibition which are aroused by simultaneous con- 
trary stimuli, shock, etc. These reactions consist 
fundamentally in either agitation or somnolence and 
stupor. These reactions parallel human disorders, but 
they are not "psychological" in the same sense. Some 
try to use the terms univocally, e.g., Pavlov's attempt 
to describe dementia praecox in animals in terms of 
symptoms of motor stupor, echolalia, echopraxia, 
stereotypy, etc. But human activity is characterized 
uniquely by dialogue, by a fond mental of psychiatric 
disorder which is more than organic. Man's body is 
not only body, but is linked inseparably to his person 
which is committed to the other in dialogue—W. W. 
Meissner. 

10821. Morera, Maria Ester. Fantasías Hétero 
Y Homosexuales Subyacentes A Un Síntoma His- 
térico. [Hetero and homosexual phantasies under- 
ling a hysterical symptom.] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos 
Aires, 1958, 15, 36-40.—A. report on an hypothesis 
drawn after a couple of sessions of house-building 
play and drawing of a 5-year-old girl with sensori- 
motor difficulties, anorexia, phobias, and behavior dis- 
orders, All these troubles are considered of hysterical 
nature with deep sexual roots.—M. Knobel. | 

10822. Richter, Horst-Eberhard. Beobachtungen 
an 14 Kindern mit chronischer Obstipation. [Ob- 
servations of 14 children with chronic constipation.] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 291-308.—Out of 14 chil- 
dren studied in connection with their severe chronic 
constipation, 12 children showed neurotic patterns of 
loss expectancy, abnormal power demands, and oral 
disturbances. These patterns appeared to be reactions. 
to an upbringing that was hypochrondriacally anxious 
and excessively strict, involving a type of mother that 
showed an excessive and ambivalently-toned interest 
in her child's eating and defecation.—E. W. Eng. 

10823. Roberts, Julian M., & Hamilton, Max. 
(Leeds U.) Treatment of anxiety states: I. The 
effects of suggestion on the symptoms of anxiety 
states. J. ment. Sci., 1958, 104, 1052-1055.—For 34 
anxiety patients, ratings before and after 2 weeks 
treatment, and later, showed that reassurance plus 2 
inert tablets per day significantly improved symptoms, 
except for genitourinary and autonomic symptoms.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

10824. Schottlaender, Felix. Rückzug der Liebe: 
Der psychosoziale Aspekt. [Withdrawal of love: 
The psychosocial aspect.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 
241-257.—Since neuroses develop as disturbed rela- 
tionships between the child and members of his family, 
treatment that disturbs the current relationship with 
the therapist by an analytic-reductive emphasis on 
“transference” is not merely dubious but even danger- 
ous. At the present time the bases for the neurotic 
person's entry into more satisfying relationships is 
not altogether clear, and in view of the incidence of 
personality disorders today we might consider what 
part the decline of religion has played in the increase 
of neurotic suffering.—E. W. Eng. 

10825. Sigal, John J., Star, Kolman H, & 
Franks, Cyril M. Hysterics and dysthymics as 
criterion groups in the measure of introversion- 
extraversion: A rejoinder to Eysenck's reply. J. 
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abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1958, 57, 381-382.—"Eysenck 
has accepted our results despite their alleged pre- 
mature publication [see 33: 10806], but has disputed 
our interpretation of them. The most prematurely 
published result, using his criterion of sample size, 
showed psychopaths to be extraverted, as predicted by 
his theory. Presumably, he did not intend this to be 
a contentious point. А consideration of the other 
arguments advanced by Eysenck, some of which were 
supported by irrelevant data, enables us to reaffirm 
our original statement, namely, either hysterics and 
dysthymics cannot be used as criterion groups in the 
measure of introversion-extraversion, or the E scale 
is not a good measure of introversion-extraversion, or 
both statements are true."—4. 5, Tamkin. 


10826, Sigal, John J. Star, Kolman Н. & 
Franks, Cyril M. Hysterics and dysthymics as 
criterion groups in the study of introversion- 
extraversion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1958, 57, 
143-148.—The E scale (extraversion) and N scale 
(neuroticism) of the MPI (Mandsley Personality 
Inventory) were given to an hysteric-psychopathic 
group of 27 Ss and a dysthymic group of 25 Ss 
selected on the basis of unanimous diagnostic agree- 
ment among 3 psychologists, “The results suggest 
that either hysterics and dysthymics cannot be used 
in the described manner, or that the E and N scales 
do not measure introversion-extraversion and neurot- 


icism, or that both statements are true.” 18 refer- 
ences.—4. S. Tamkin. 

10827. Vereecken, J.-L.-T.-M. La névrome 
d'amputation et la douleur de fantame. [Amputa- 


tional neuroma and phantom-pain. ] Encephale, 1958, 
47, 88-98.—Differential symptoms are noted, Phan- 
tom-pain begins almost immediately after the орега- 
tion, is localized in the amputated member, is spon- 
taneous, and influenced by emotional attitudes, 
Neuroma, however, is usually delayed 15 days or more 
after the amputation, often in direct relation to 
mechanical demands on the stump; it has a region of 
excitation (“triggerzone”) from which the pain can 
spread to the whole stump and it usually occurs in 
poorly vasculated stumps. The more common ex- 
planations of each are given together with standard 
pharmaceutical and surgical procedures, Phantom- 
pain seems to be related to hypnotic suggestability and 
to be tractable to psychotherapy. 16-item bibliog- 
raphy.—W. W. Meissner. 


(See also Abstracts 10216, 10320, 10345, 10371, 
10471, 10477, 10478, 10514, 10515, 10526, 10527, 
10884) 


Рѕүсноѕом лтісѕ 


10828, Alvarez, Walter С. Psychosomatic med- 
icine that every physician should know. Acta psy- 
chother, psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 168—173. 
—Physicians fail to recognize neuroses as well as mild 
psychoses in their "nervous" patients depending too 
much on laboratory tests and too little on a thorough 
anamnesis. Pains and discomforts are “referred out" 
from the brain and often lesions, such as gallstones 
and uterine myomas, have nothing to do with the 
illness, Mental strain may cause flare-up of organic 
disease, Every able physician must be something of 
a psychiatrist. In large charity hospitals the young 
doctor sees only the wrecks of organic disease and 
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aside from major hysteria, no functional diseases,— 
С. Rubin-Rabson, 

10829. Blom, Gaston E. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston) The reactions of hospitalized chil- 
dren to illness. Pediatrics, 1958, 22, 590-600.—A 
discussion “of the emotional reactions of the hospital- 
ized child to illness are determined by the nature and 
degree of stress from both realistic and unconscious 
sources and the balance of forces within the child, his 
parents, and the hospital environment which facilitate 
or impede adaptation."—M. C. Templin. 

10830. Chertok, L. Evolution des idées sur 
l'analgésie psychologique en obstétrique. [Evolu- 
tion of ideas on psychological analgesia in obstetrics.] 
Acta psychother. Psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 
174-182.—2 methods of analgesia suitable to mass 
application date from 1933 and 1949, Read's and 
Velvovski's, respectively, The pain of parturition is 
the product of sociocultural influences,  Fear-tension- 
pain is the underlying triad. Information, psycho- 
therapy, and relaxation account for the resulting. 
analgesia. The French hypnotic methods of the late 
19th century were also effective in eliminating pain 
despite the vegetative signs of suffering. The Soviet 
authors do not agree with Velvovski as to the nature 
of parturition pain considering it a physiological phe- 
nomenon, A scientific explanation for the principles 
underlying psychological analgesia are still unformu- 
lated.—G. Kubin-Rabson. 


10831. Conger, John J., Sawrey, William І, & 
Turrell, Eugene S. The role of social experience 
in the production of gastric ulcers in hooded rats 
placed in a conflict situation. J. abnorm, soc. 
Psychol, 1958, 57, 214-220.—40 male hooded rats 
were used in an investigation concerning the relation 
of social experience to ulcer formation in a long-term 
approach-avoidance conflict situation. The hypotheses 
were: “1, Animals placed in the conflict situation 
alone are less resistant to ulceration than animals 
tested with other animals present. 2. Animals reared 
in isolation are less resistant to ulceration than an- 
imals reared together. 3. Interaction effects between 
these 2 sets of conditions exist." The first hypothesis 
was confirmed at the .01 level; the second and third 
hypotheses were not confirmed, probably owing to the 
limitations in the sensitivity of the experimental pro- 
cedures, 21 references—A, S. Tamhin. 

10832. Flarsheim, Alfred. Ego mechanisms in 
three pulmonary tuberculosis patients: А соп- 
tribution to the study of the Psychosomatic proc- 
ess. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 475-483.—It is 
posited that changes in ego functions comprise a "part 
of the chain of events whereby the loss of an object 
пина is followed by a somatic illness.” This 
view is il ustrated by the content of psychotherapy 
Sessions participated in by 3 women who earlier had 
suffered from tuberculosis. Ego depletion consequent 
to loss of supportive relationships was followed 
by the onset of the ailment. 17 references.—L. A, 
Pennington. 

10833. Graham, David T., Stern, John A, & 
Winokur, George. Experimental investigation of 
the specificity of attitude hypothesis in psycho- 
somatic disease. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 446- 
457.—The hypothesis states “that there is а specific 
relation between the attitude a patient develops to- 
ward the life situation disturbing him and the 
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symptoms he develops in response to it.” An experi- 
mental test is provided by suggesting certain attitudes 
to normal Ss along with measurement of skin tem- 
perature changes, Hypnotized Ss were told to assume 
the desired attitudes previously found associated with 
hives (rise in skin temperature) and with Raynaud’s 
disease (fall in skin temperature). ‘The difference 
between the temperature responses to the 2 sugges- 
tions was statistically significant.’ The results, in 
general, were in conformity with the predictions. 
These and other findings are discussed with refer- 
ence to experimental and statistical methods.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


10834. Greene, William A., Jr. Role of a vicar- 
ious object in the adaptation to object loss: I. Use 
of a vicarious object as a means of adjustment to 
separation from a significant person. Psychosom. 
Med., 1958, 20, 344-350.—Psychosomatic study of 150 
patients with leukemia and lymphoma has suggested 
the Ss have reacted earlier to loss of significant 
persons other than in the expected ways via mourning 
or melancholia. Clinical data suggest this new mech- 
anism is of 2 phases: (a) S does not grieve, he 
assumes the role of the lost object; (b) S uses some- 
one in the environment as a vicarious object who, too, 
has suffered a similar object loss. These “proxy 
mechanisms" are sublimative and are used by many 
patients on a general medical service. If the adjust- 
ment fails the observation is that such patients develop 
"manifest somatic disease" such as leukemia and 
lymphoma. The author discusses the need for greater 
understanding of these proxy mechanisms in the study 
and treatment'of somatic illnesses; he also discusses 
the mechanisms as operative among nurses, physi- 
cians, and others in related professional fields. 15 
references.—L. А. Pennington. 


10835. Hinkle, Lawrence E. Jr. Christenson, 
William N., Kane, Francis D., Ostfeld, Adrian; 
Thetford, William N., & Wolff, Harold G. An 
investigation of the relation between life experi- 
ence, personality characteristics, and general sus- 
ceptibility to illness. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 
278-295.—Medical, psychiatric, psychological, and 
anthropological studies of 100 selected foreign-born 
Chinese in the United States indicated that they dif- 
fered “in their general susceptibility to illness in that 
25% experienced about 50% of all episodes of illness 
Over a standard period of time of young adult life.” 
2 groups of 10 Ss, of high-illness and low-illness 
incidences were more intensively studied. Here the 
results “suggest that the determinants of general 
susceptibility to illness are both genetic and environ- 
mental, but that the actual life situations met are less 
important than the way in which these situations are 
perceived. The more frequently ill perceived their 
life experiences as more challenging, more demanding, 
and more conflict-laden, and experienced more dis- 
turbances of bodily processes and of mood, thought, 
and behavior as a result of their efforts to adapt to a 
greater number of perceived challenges.” The low- 
illness group tended to show an “unusual lack of 
concern when confronted by supposedly stressful sit- 
uations. They were more concerned with fulfilling 
those social expectations which. advanced their own 
interests.” This study is one of several dealing with 
the same problems in different groups.—L. A. 
Pennington. 
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10836. Joseph, Edward D., Winkelstein, Charles; 
& Brown, Fred. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., NYC) Some 
psychiatric observations of ulcerative colitis with 
report of a case. J: nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 51- 
57.—A. case of a patient with ulcerative colitis is 
presented as it was observed over a period of 10 years 
because of a clear history of 4 attacks of colitis and 
depression following well defined, nearly parallel life 
situations. Implications of the psychotherapeutic ap- 
proach employed to other patients with severe psycho- 
somatic difficulties is discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

10837. Kepecs, Joseph G., Robin, Milton, & 
Munro, Clare. Responses to sensory stimulation 
in certain psychosomatic disorders. Psychosom. 
Med., 1958, 20, 351-365.—“Groups of patients suffer- 
ing from asthma, neurodermatitis, arthritis, and hy- 
pertension were (individually) given 3 types of 
stimulation: cutaneous, muscular, and olfactory. . . . 
After each type of stimulation the S was asked to 
make a drawing of anything that came to mind." 
Description by S of the drawings and free associa- 
tions thereto followed. The data indicated that “by 
independent rating cutaneous stimulation produced the 
strongest emotional responses in dermatitis patients, 
muscle stimulation in arthritics, and olfactory stim- 
ulation in asthmatics. Hypertensives did not react 
strongly to any of the 3 stimulus situations, Thus, 
stimulation of the sensory modality appropriate to the 
particular psychosomatic disorder produces stronger 
affective responses than stimulation of other sensory 
modalities.” Illustrative case reports are given along 
with a discussion of the findings at the level of 
theory.—L. A. Pennington. 

10838. Kubany, A. J., Danowski, T. S., & Moses, 
C. The personality and intelligence of diabetics. 
J. Amer, Diab. Ass., 1956, 5, 462—467.—40 juvenile 
diabetics in the late adolescence and early adult age _ 
range were administered the MMPI and the Binet 
Test of Intelligence. Although results of the study 
showed some abnormal deviations when compared to 
the adult general population, these differences dis- 
appeared when the Ss were compared to populations 
comparable in age. In respect to intelligence the Ss 
studied fell in the middle of the normal IQ range.— 
A. S. Artley. 

10839. Markey, Oscar B. Psychosomatic factors 
in behavior disturbances. J. soc. Ther., 1958, 4, 
80-86.—'"Though there is a continuing respect for 
specific organic explanations for the behavior dis- 
orders," this study of 50 case records, drawn at 
random from a city's juvenile court files, has failed 
unequivocally to establish such relationships.—L. 4. 
Pennington. 

10840. Meyerhoff, Horst. (Leipzig Cl, Ferd.- 
Rhodestr. 16) ЕхрегітепќаПе Untersuchungen 
zur Psychologie tuberkulóser Diabetiker. [Ех- 
perimental investigations of the psychology of tuber- 
cular diabetics.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1958, 5, 
451-464,—Exploration, social history, Rorschach and 
a German adaptation of the MMPI were employed to 
obtain a personality picture of 100 tubercular diabetics 
ranging in age from 14-70 years. A specific per- 
sonality structure emerges characterized by disturb- 
ances of emotions, drives, and social behavior. Fur- 
ther investigations are needed to distinguish the 
tubercular syndrome from the diabetic—W. J. 
Koppitz. 
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10841. Nakamura, K. Psychosomatic research 
on the effect of surgical operations upon the 
pituitary-adrenocortical system of patients. Folia 
bsychiat. neur. Jap. 1958, Suppl No. 5, 13-14.— 
Abstract. 


10842. Pflanz, M. Entstehung und Bedeutung 
von Vorstellungen über die Ursachen der Krank- 
heiten. [Origin and significance of concepts of dis- 
ease causation.] Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1958, 6, 156-168.—In medicine, cause 
inheres in the first link in the chain of pathogenetic 
factors overstepping the boundaries of the psycho- 
somatic organism. Later, monocausalistic systems 
have been abandoned in favor of a plurality of causes. 
In many diseases these are unknown leading to a 
heterogeneous etiology to fill the gap. The psycho- 
therapist must attend to the individual, cultural, and 
sociopsychological elements involved. One quarter of 
patients suffering internal diseases mentioned psycho- 
logical factors as well. Aetiological schemata are 
relative—G, Rubin-Rabson. 


10843. Richmond, Julius B., Eddy, Evelyn, & 
Green, Morris. (Syracuse Memorial Hosp., N.Y.) 
' Rumination: A psychosomatic syndrome of in- 
fancy. Pediatrics, 1958, 22, 49-55.—This study of 4 
infants, with the syndrome of rumination, and their 
mothers suggests that “the syndrome develops in re- 
sponse to a disordered relationship between parents 
and baby.” —M. C. Templin. 


10844, Schellack, D. (Berlin-Schóneberg, Salz- 
burgarstr. 10) Grundsätzliches zur Psychosomatik 
von Darmkrankheiten, insbesondere des spasti- 
schen Colon. Teil І. [Psychosomatic principles of 
intestinal diseases, especially of spastic colon. Part 
L] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1958, 5, 28-36.—The paper 
presents formulations about etiology and meaning of 
somatic symptoms based upon experience with 48 
colitis patients. Constipation is more frequently found 
to be present in cases of psychogenic illness than. many 
authors recognize. Diarrhea is often thought to be 
psychogenic when it is actually organically caused. 
Contrary to Alexander's opinion that psychogenic 
diarrhea in colitis is connected with the patient's 
repressed need to give and to make retribution, the 
author feels that the symptoms in colitis, which are 
constipation as well as diarrhea, are due to a re- 
pressed need to retain and not to give.—L. Katz. 


10845, Schwabacher, Elsbeth D. (Berkeley, 
Calif.) Interpersonal factors in rampant dental 
caries. J. Amer. Soc. Psychosom. Dent., 1958, 5(4), 
97-107.—A. fourth part (see 33: 1968, 8848) of 
Schwabacher's Master's Degree Thesis in which cases 
VIII through X are presented concluding Part III. 
All cases again are of patients with rampant dental 
decay and include medical, family, personal, educa- 
tional, and marital history data along with social and 
emotional adjustment, and religious and sexual atti- 
tude statements.—J. H. Manhold, Jr. 


10846. Schwabacher, Elsbeth D. (Berkeley, 
Calif.) Interpersonal factors in rampant dental 
caries. J. Amer. Soc. Psychosom. Dent., 1958, 5(4), 
126-133.—A fifth part (see 33: 10845) of Schwa- 
bacher's Master's Degree Thesis is set forth present- 
ing Chapter IV, in which all previous case history 
data are analyzed and interpreted for temporal rela- 
tionships between rampant dental decay and emotional 
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upheaval. It is concluded that a "caries personality" 
may be defined. All 10 personality profiles and life 
charts additionally are presented.—J. H. Manhold, Jr. 


10847. Stórring, G. E. (U. Kiel) Zur Psycho- 
somatik von Angstzustanden. [Psychosomatic con- 
siderations of anxiety states.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 
1958, 5, 1-12.— The physical aspects of emotions and 
their effects, among others, on heart and circulatory 
functions are discussed. The harmful effects espe- 
cially of chronic, disowned anxiety is illustrated with 
detailed case histories. The author emphasizes that 
the pathogenic conflicts have an involved predisposi- 
tion, are related not only to the patient’s instinctual 
life, but are more strongly rooted in the affective and 
conative life of the individual.—L. Kats. 


(See also Abstracts 10336, 10443, 10461, 
10526, 10859) 
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10848. Abashev-Konstantinovskiï, A. L. Prob- 
lemy soznaniia v svete klinicheskoï psikhopatol- 
ogii. [Problems of consciousness in the light of 
clinical psychopathology.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 
30-41.—Facts derived from clinical observation of 
pathological consciousness in patients with organic 
brain diseases are presented. "These are held to illu- 
minate the general problem of consciousness. Anal- 
ysis of disorders involving consciousness indicates the 
importance of disorientation viewed as a defect in an 
individual's ability to reflect temporal and spatial rela- 
tions and somatognostic disorders which are tied in 
with disturbances of the memory and intellectual 
processes. Acute disturbance of consciousness often 
results in marked impairment of intellectual activity 
which suggests the importance of utilizing the latter 
as an index of disordered consciousness. Derange- 
ment of voluntary activity can also serve as a criterion 
of disordered consciousness. Various patterns of 
pathological dysfunctions that may be observed permit 
the identification of 2 types of automatic reactions 
which depend on the extent of the dysfunctions.— 
I. D. London. 


10849. Alajouanine, Th., & Lhermitte, F. Des 
anosognosies électives. [Some elective anosognos- 
ias.] Encephale, 1957, 46, 505-519.—Nonrecognition 
and negation of the dissolution of a sensory or 
sensorimotor function, provoked by a focal brain 
lesion, are called elective functional anosognosias. 
They have been abundantly shown to be disorganiza- 
tions of the psychosensory function of the body image. 
Frequently they are based on an asomatognosia, in 
which the afflicted member is not recognized as be- 
longing to the body. This agnosia is itself uncon- 
scious. Local organ repression, the adaptation reac- 
tion of Goldstein, and unconscious refusal to accept 
the illness are functions of psychosensory dissolution 
which bring on disorganization of associated func- 
tions, interruption of the consciousness of these func- 
tions, and a global reaction in personality structure. 
36 references.—WW. W. Meissner. 

10850. Alajouanine, Th., Thurel, R., Houdart, R., 
& Nehlil, J. La lobectomie temporale dans le 
traitement de l'épilepsie psychomotrice: Indica- 
tions électro-cliniques; corticographie; résultats. 
[Temporal lobectomy in the treatment of psychomotor 
epilepsy: Electro-clinical indications; corticography ; 
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results.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 265-308.—21 cases of 
temporal, non-tumoral epilepsy were studied. Cases 
were resistent to medical treatment and had undergone 
temporal lobectomy. Certain deceptive forms are 
indicated especially the forms suggesting parietal 
localization and the gyratory form of adversive pre- 
motor crises. The temporal centers are examined 
particularly those involved in frontal projections as 
well as bilateral centers. ЕЕС data is reported. 
Macroscopic scars were found in 2 cases but more 
often the cortex was undamaged and the hippocampus 
without lesion. Partial results indicate that the in- 
cisions were not radical enough. Improvement of 
results should be sought in the rigorous excision of 
deep rhinencephalic structures. Stereotaxic surgery 
may offer a way of determining exactly what struc- 
tures must be eliminated to effect the cure of temporal 
epilepsy—_W. W. Meissner. 

10851. Barraquer-Bordas, L. Des bases physio- 
pathologiques de la “desintegration des functions 
motrices” dans la rigidité parkinsonienne. [Some 
physiopathological bases of the “disintegration of 
motor functions" in Parkinsonian rigidity.] En- 
cephale, 1958, 47, 217-222.—Disintegration of motor 
functions in Parkinsonism can be explained by a 
plastic excitation of the “myostatic antagonism.” A 
fundamental role is probably played by an increase of 
supraspinal activation of the gamma-system of intra- 
fusal innervation. This results in an increased “re- 
action of opposition” on which the exaggerated 
postural reflexes depend. Subpalidal surgery can 
condition a readjustment of supraspinal influences on 
the gamma-system which diminishes the consequences 
indicated.—I/. W. Meissner. 

10852. Benton, Arthur L. Le temps de réaction 
chez les malades présentant des lésions cérébrales. 
[Reaction time of patients with cerebral lesions.] 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1958, 8, 103-119.— Tests of simple 
reaction time and of choice reaction time were given 
to 30 nonpsychotic patients with cerebral lesions and 
to a control group. The reaction time in both situa- 
tions were significantly longer for the patients, the 
two situations had no differential significance. Addi- 
tional studies were made of the effects of fatigue, 
motivation, and success. Fatigue increased the dif- 
ference between patients and control group. Under 
stress and relaxation the performance of the patients 
improved. They also improved where success and 
failure were declared —W. W. Wattenberg. 

10853. Bradley, J. Edmund, & Baumgartner, 
Ruth J. (U. Maryland, School of Medicine) Sub- 
sequent mental development of child with lead 
encephalopathy, as related to type of treatment. 
J. Pediat, 1958, 53, 311-315.—2 to 5 years after 
hospitalization 9 BAL-treated cases of lead encephalo- 
pathy showed similar general intelligence, inferior 
performance on visual motor tests, and greater fre- 
quency of visual-motor impairment than 9 EDTA- 
treated cases.—M. C. Templin. 


10854, Brihaye, J. Extinction d’un membre fan- 
tóme chez un amputé de jambe au cours d'une 
compression médullaire par hernie discale cer- 
vicale: Reviviscence du fantóme aprés exérese 
chirurgicale de la hernie. [Extinction of the phan- 
tom limb in a leg amputee following the compression 
of the spinal cord by a cervical disc: Return of the 
sensation after surgical removal of the hernia.] Acta 
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neurol. Belg., 1958, 58, 536-539.— Clinical observation 
of a patient with a phantom limb which disappeared 
during a progressive compression of the spinal cord 
by a cervical disc and which reappeared after the 
surgical treatment and during the regression of the 
sensory disturbances. This observation point out the 
participation of ascending sensory impulses to the 
maintenance of the phantom limb.—_V’. Sanua. 

10855. Call, Justin D. Psychological problems. 
of the cerebral palsied child, his parents and 
siblings as revealed by dynamically oriented small 
group discussions with parents. Cerebral palsy 
Rev., 1958, 9, 3-5, 11-15.—The author reports his 
psychiatric observations growing out of conducting 
free voluntary parent group discussions held over as 
much as a 2-year period. 11 of the problems com- 
monly discussed are described, and descriptions of the 
nature of the development and progress of the 4 
groups are presented, “The major psychological prob- 
lems appear to stem from unconsciously-determined 
difficulty in perceiving the child’s handicap and cap- 
abilities, and problems in parent-child separation and 
dependency.” Further related studies are suggested, 
—T. E. Newland. 

10856. Colle, G. D'une dégénérescence spino- 
cérébelleuse avec mouvements involontaires uni- 
latéraux du type athétosique chez un débile épi- 
leptique. [Spinocerebral degeneration with unilateral 
unvoluntary movement of the athetoid ос in a 
feebleminded epileptic.] Acta neurol. Belg., 1958, 58, 
114-123.—“A case of epilepsy with feeblemindedness 
is demonstrated, showing neurological alterations: 
right hemiparesis with athetosis, progressive cer- 
ebellar syndrome with hypotonicity and tendon- 
areflexia. The histopathological examination showed, 
on the one hand, a cortical atrophy of the cerebellum 
with degeneration of the pyramid-strings, and in a 
lesser degree of the Goll bundle, on the other hand, 
slight vascular lesions in the thalamic-region and in 
the Ammon’s horns; these lesions were similar to 
those of the children’s encephalopathies.” English 
summary.—V.. Sanua. 

10857. Cordier, J. Episodes psychotiques inter- 
critiques chez les épileptiques. Fa oe episodes 
in epileptics.] Acta neurol. Belg., 1958, 58, 95-104.— 
Psychotic episodes on 9 cases of epileptics lasted from 
several weeks to several months. These start with 
depressions and progressive stupor intermingled with 
agitation and aggression. Contact with reality fluctu- 
ates. There is no relation between the psychic trou- 
bles and the etiology of the epilepsy nor with the EEG 
characteristics —V. Sanua. 


10858. Courville, Cyril B. Vascular patterns of 
the encephalic gray matter in man. Bull. LA 
Neurol. Soc., 1958, 23, 30-43.—A new histological 
method for studying cortical vasculature is described 
“in which silver is deposited in sections of consider- 
able thickness (250 microns) so that, after clearing 
these sections of their cells, one is able to gain a third 
dimensional impression of the vascular net.” It is 
hoped that this technique will prove particularly useful 
in studying the problem of patchy loss of cortical 
nerve cells—a deterioration which occurs in such 
chronic states as mental deficiency, cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, etc., and which may have its genesis in some 
circulatory impairment taking place within the gray 
matter itself. Photomicrographs of the intrinsic 
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circulatory system of the cerebral and ‘cerebellar 
cortex and the basal ganglia accompany the text— 
R. C. Grudel. 

10859. Critchly, M. Observations on anosodia- 
phoria. Encephale, 1957, 46, 540-546.— Babinski first 
described "anosognosia" in 1914 and at the same time 
suggested the closely related notion of "anosodia- 
phora.” This denial of hemiplegia on the part of the 
hemiplegic may include affirmations of sensation and 
movement in the afflicted limb, or denials of owner- 
ship of the limb. Emotional attitudes towards the 
paralysis may incorporate morbid revulsion or hatred 
for the limb (“misoplegia”’), Obversely, the hem- 
iplegic may exercise a maternal attitude to the limb 
in a sort of “personification.” Sometimes the 2 atti- 
tudes coexist. Terminology lags behind our hypothe- 
ses in the expression of not only morbid but normal 
states in regard to the image de soi”, W, Meissner. 

10860. Daly, David. (Mayo Clinie, Rochester, 
Minn.) Ictalaffect. Amer, J, Psychiat., 1958, 115, 
97-108.—From a study based on 52 patients and a 
review of the literature, the varieties of ictal affect 
and associated phenomena are described and inter- 
preted, 40-item bibliography.—N. H. Pronko. 

10861. Daly, David D., & Thomas, Juergen E. 

— (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Sequential altera- 
tions in the electroencephalograms of patients 
with brain tumors. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 
10, 395-404.—Repeated EEGs were done on 38 pa- 
tients with supratentorial tumors before operation. 
Initial patterns were normal in 17, showed focal 
arhythmias in 14, diffuse dysrhythmia in 7. The 
usual course of development was the appearance and 
progression of focal arhythmias, In a few patients 
diffuse dysrhythmias appearéd first and focal arhyth- 
mias developed later, Changes in the EEG may occur 
precipitously or develop very slowly,—R. J. Ellingson, 

10862, de Garbarino, Mercedes Е. Dramatiza- 
ción de un ataque epiléptico. [Dramatization of 
an epileptic seizure.] Rev, Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 
1958, 15, 22-25.—During ап analytic session a 12- 
year-old epileptic girl acts up a fit in which the anal 
contents of destruction appears to be clear as well as 
her making the therapist enter her own world.—M, 
Knobel. 


10863. Delay, J., Verdeaux, G., Verdeaux, J., & 
Barande, R. Electroencéphalographie et expertise 
médico-légale. [Electroencephalography and medico- 
legal testimony. Encephale, 1958, 47, 1-30.—EEG 
patterns are discussed in relation to epilepsy, aggres- 
Sive syndromes, and delinquency. The EEG is con- 
sidered a legitimate means for the clinician to deter- 
mine the pathological component of criminal behavior 
and ultimately to establish the criminal’s degree of 
responsibility. Clinical results indicate: a high rate 
of epilepsy among offenders (94 per 1500); Ss with 
disturbed electrogenesis of the cerebrum constitute a 
special class of delinquents with alpha-frequency dis- 
tribution skewed toward lower Írequencies; three- 
fourths of epileptic offenders present antecedents of 
alcoholism, cranial trauma, somnambulism, enuresis, 
intellectual deficit, etc. There is need for integrating 
the EEG method with other techniques indispensable 
for psychiatric testimony.—W, W, Meissner. 


10864. Engels, Claude, & Javal, Imo. Les modi- 
fications de la perception consécutives a des lésions 
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cérébrales chez l'homme: Les recherches de H. L. 
Teuber. [Modifications in perception following cer- 
ebral lesions in man: The investigations of H. L. 
Teuber.] Ann. psychol., 1958, 58, 107-117.— Teuber 
describes certain aspects of behavior changes due to 
cerebral lesions and is not concerned with elaborating 
an over-all theory of brain function. He believes 
these can be studied with the same rigorous and sys- 
tematic methods applicable to psychophysiology or to 
the observation of ablation effects in primates. Work 
on people will, in addition, improve the understanding 
of experimental data derived from animals.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

10865. Ey, Henri. Les hallucinoses. [Halluci- 
noses.] Encephale, 1957, 46, 564—573.—Hallucinosis 
(hallucinatory psychosis) related to cerebral lesions 
has several diagnostic characteristics: precision and 
differentiation of figures, intrinsic anomalies in the 
images, partial structure and functional isolation of 
the images, awareness of irreality and critical re- 
action in the S, conditioned by a disintegration of the 
automatic functions of the perceptive analysers. The 
quasi-permanence and apparent integrity of conscious- 
ness seems to indicate alterations in the sense organs, 
Hallucinosis is often confused with alcoholic or 
syphilitic delirium. Not all hallucinations produced 
by cerebral etiology are hallucinoses, which are symp- 
tomologically and pathogenically distinct. The hallu- 
cinosic phenomenon depends on the disorganization of 
the “Gestalt” and its integration in the pecu 
continuum, It is a partial disintegration of the phe- 
nomenal field at the periphery of the ego—W. W. 
Meissner. 

10866. Fazekas, Joseph F., Ehrmantraut, Wil- 
fred R., Shea, James Ф & Kleh, Jack. Cerebral 
hemodynamics and metabolism in mental defi- 
ciency. Neurology, 1958, 8, 558-560.—The purpose 
of this study was to determine whether there was any 
measurable defect in cerebral hemodynamics or ox- 
ygen utilisation in 8 Ss diagnosed as mongoloid, and 
in а second group of 7 Ss with nonspecific mental 
deficiency. The values obtained on these groups were 
compared with normal individuals of comparable age. 
No significant difference between the data of the 3 
groups were found. Because the energy requirements 
of the brain for intellectual activity may be too small 
to be detected by available techniques, the present 
findings do not preclude the possibility of the presence 
of biochemical imbalance in the defective groups.— 
R. G. Gunter, 


10867. Fetzner, Н. R. (Pfalzische Nervenklinik, 
Landeck/Landau, Germany) Stickstoffbilanz und 
Anfallsgeschehen : Beitrag zum Stoffwechselprob- 
lem der Epilepsie. [Nitrogen metabolism and epi- 
leptic fits: A contribution to the problem of metab- 
olism in epilepsy.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 180-183. 
—3 hospitalized epileptic patients free of demonstrable 
abnormalities of function of internal organs, partic- 
ularly kidneys, were maintained for 12 months on a 
standard diet containing 80 gm. protein per day. Re- 
sults of daily urinanalyses were correlated with 
incidence of seizures. During periods of high nitrogen 
excretion patients were relatively free of seizures, 
while fits became frequent during periods of nitrogen 
retention. There was no relationship between amount 
of nitrogen excreted and total amount of urine per 
day, and previously described preparozysmal water 
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retention was found only rarely. English summary.— 
M. L. Simmel. У 


10868. Fleiss, Arthur N. (State О. N.Y. Upstate 
Medical Center) Mental symptoms as phenomena 
of agnosia, apraxia, and aphasia. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 115, 340-342.—A theoretical concept of 
neurophysiologic activity is offered in explanation of 
mental illness parallel to the neurophysiology pertain- 
ing to the phenomena of agnosia, apraxia, and aphasia. 
— М. Н. Pronko. 


10869. Freyberger, Hellmuth. Zur Frage der 
Gruppenpsychotherapie bei primar organischen 
inneren Erkrankungen. [Group therapy in primary 
organic internal disease.] Acta psychother. psycho- 
som. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 327-336.—12 obese 
females reduced considerably during group therapy. 
At the same time a marked emotional relaxation 
brought about by reciprocal identification and cath- 
artic processes was noticeable. Certain psychological 
structural features of the endogenous adipose make 
group treatment effective. Affectivity is more en- 
hanced than during individual psychotherapy.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


10870. Funaki, Naoharu. An experimental study 
of conduction and interruption of epileptic con- 
vulsion. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, Suppl. No. 
5, 41.—Abstract. 


10871. Gal, Paul. (Fairfield State Hosp., New- 
town, Conn.) Mental symptoms in cases of tumor 
of temporal lobe. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 
157-160.—A series of 61 patients with temporal lobe 
tumors was studied for occurrence of fits, personality 
changes, disorders of mood, schizoform psychosis, 
parietal mental symptoms, and psycho-organic syn- 
drome. These are reported and discussed and a 
theory to account for them is proposed in terms of a 
damage to the functioning of the brain as a whole 
rather than in terms of a damage of a circumscribed 
part. 22-item bibliography.—N. H. Pronko. 


10872. Gastaut, Henri. (Faculté de Médecine, 
Marseille, France) The pathophysiology of grand 
mal seizures generalized from the start. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1958, 127, 21-33.—Starting from a variety 
of experimental conditions that provoke transient, 
generalized convulsions, a coherent, unifying concep- 
tion is offered of the pathophysiology of grand mal 
seizures generalized from the start. 47 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


10873. Hanhart, Ernest. Ueber einfache Rezes- 
sivitat bei “Mikrocephalia vera, spuria et com- 
binata" und das herdweise Vorkonommen dez 
“Mikrocephalia vera" in Schweizer Isolaten. [On 
the simple recessivity of “microcephalia vera, supuria 
and combinata" and on the localized occurrence of 
“microcephalia vera" in Swiss isolates.] Acta genet. 
med. gemellolog., 1958, 7, 445-524.—Microcephaly is 
a syndrome with a very heterogeneous pathogenesis 
which often remains unclarified. Its etiology though 
occasionally purely exogenous, seems to be mostly 
hereditary in the sense of monomeric recessivity. 35 
cases of verified or “almost sure” microcephaly in 23 
sibships are reviewed. Main complications include 
epileptic fits, fits of excitement, and aggressive tend- 
encies. Psychosis was not above the average in the 
kinships concerned. General spasticity, a symptom 
found regularly in their cases by other authors was 
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only met in a minority of the cases. 97-item bibliog- 
raphy, French, Italian and English summaries — 
D. A. Santora. 

10874. Hasaerts, E, & Geerbruyden, V. Car- 
actéres et étapes de la détérioration psychique 
dans la leucoencéphalite sclérosante subaigüe. 
[Characteristics and stages of psychic deterioration 
in subacute sclerosing leucoencephalitis.] Encephale, 
1958, 47, 31-72.— Certain psychic characteristics are 
common to every illness, and others, such as type of 
evolution and impairment of consciousness, are spe- 
cific to the malady. In sclerotic leucoencephalitis the 
mental disturbances are at first insidious and non- 
specific. During puberty these disturbances resemble 
dementia praecox and the deficient cortical syndrome 
is clear-cut. At school age the dementia is simple. 
It is global and progressive, affecting all mental func- 
tions. Problems of attention and consciousness are 
characteristic, marked by sudden eclipses of conscious- 
ness and an oscillating and variable state of wakeful- 
ness. Evolution by progressive thrusts is found in 
no other evolutive dementia. Each aggravation is 
accompanied by difficulties of consciousness, confu- 
sion, and generally weakened condition—W. W. 
Meissner. 

10875. Heath, Robert G. (Tulane U. School Med- 
icine) Correlation of electrical recordings from 
cortical and subcortical regions of the brain with 
abnormal behavior in human subjects. Conf. neu- 
rol., 1958, 18, 305-315.—Cortical and subcortical 
EEGs are presented from 4 patients with psychomotor 
epilepsy. Tracings were obtained by means of chron- 
ically implanted electrodes and during phases of dis- 
turbed and of relatively quiescent behavior. “The 
principle finding . . . has been the consistent correla- 
tion between the recording abnormalities in the septal 
region, rostral hippocampus and amygdala in associa- 
tion with lathological behavior without similar de- 
viations from other structures where electrodes have 
been implanted. The degree of abnormality appears 
to be roughly correlated to the intensity of the dis- 
ordered behavior. The sites... are those from 
which we have recorded abnormalities in schizophre- 
nics patients . .. the recordings during markedly 
disturbed periods were more grossly abnormal in this 
group than in the schizophrenics. . . . It has been our 
experience that this type of abnormality is present in 
association with psychotic behavior no matter how it 
is induced.”—M. L. Simmel. 

10876. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. Vocabulary re- 
sponse as related to lateralization of cerebral 
lesion: An investigation of “latent aphasia.” J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1958, 57, 237-239.—The 
Wechsler-Bellevue Vocabulary of 3 groups was com- 
pared. 1 group had brain injury involving the left 
side, another had brain injury on the right side, and 
the third group was judged to be entirely free of 
cerebral pathology. Scoring was based upon mode of 
response rather than accuracy. There were no differ- 
ences found between these groups, a refutation of 
Pichot's concept of “latent aphasia."—4. 5. Tamkin. 

10877. Holowach, Jean; Thurston, Don L, & 
O'Leary, James. Jacksonian seizures in infancy 
and childhood. J. Pediat., 1958, 52, 670-686.—114 
cases of Jacksonian epilepsy received in the St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital over a 5-year period are reviewed 
under the following headings: incidence, sex, race, 
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age at onset, heredity, etiology, clinical analysis of f-eldbulines, This is found in sick as well as in 
Seizures, hemiplegia, mental retardation, the electro- „th 
encephalogram, and air encephalograms.—M. C. serum does not show a toxic effect, it is suspected that 


Templin, the healthy person has protective colloids, for instance 
10878. Jéquier, Michel. Sclérose en plaques albumins, that inhibit the precipitate decomposition 
tardive. [Retarded multiple sclerosis.] Encephale, with Sin to toxic intermediary products. The 


1957, 46, 603-611.—The appearance of multiple sclero- nature of the toxic product is not clarified as yet.” 
sis after the age of 50 is studied in the personal English Summary.—M. L. Simmel. 
document of 3 patients in addition to others in the 10883. Mark, Henry J., Meier, Paul, & Pasa- 
literature, Conclusions : (a) multiple sclerosis can manick, Benjamin. Variability of critical flicker 
put in a first appearance after the age of 50 (43 cases fusion thresholds in brain-injured children, АМА 
reported) ; (b) evolution of multiple sclerosis in these Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 80, 682-688.—'2 ex- 
retarded cases can be chronically progressive or acute periments are reported comparing the thresholds of 
and shortly fatal, as well as by subacute outbreaks and 10 children with pyramidal-tract damage with the 
remissions; (c) the anatomopathological picture of thresholds and variability of 10 non-brain-injured 
the 3 cases is exactly that of common multiple sclero- handicapped children of comparable sex, age, and IQ 
sis; (d) after 50, multiple sclerosis seems to occur distribution.” Selected findings indicated that the 
more often in women.—]JJ, W. Meissner, brain-injured had "consistently larger V-scores, thus 
10879. Kamin, S. H., Llewelleyn, C. Т, & Sledge, confirming the major hypothesis of increased intra- 


has aided the parents in understanding and dealing the best discriminators. This apparent relative ‘im- 
with the children's problems.—M. C. Templin, provement’ of the brain-injured under these condi- 
10880. Koch, Fremont P. (Los Angeles Chil. tions was contrary to expectation." The use of psy- 
dren's Hosp.) A nursery school for children with Chophysical methods in the development 9f clinical 
Cerebral palsy: Five-year follow-up study of thir- techniques for the detection of minimal brain damage 
teen children. Pediatrics, 1958, 22, A01 408. 13 is discussed with suggestions for further experimenta- 
children with cerebral palsy attending a special tion—L, A. Pennington, 
nursery school between 18 months and 3 years were 10884. Massion-Verniory, L., & Cassiers, L. Un 
followed 5 years later to check on the original diag- cas de vol comme équivalent épileptique. [А case 
nosis and prognosis, to gain information on problems of theft as an «Мр equivalent.) Acta neurol. 
Of children, criteria of selection for attendance, the Belg., 1958, 38, 186-193 —The authors discuss the 
conduct of the nursery school, and to obtain parents’ case of an epileptic in a psychomotor crisis who feels 
evaluation of their child’s nursery school experience, the compulsion to steal and the differential diagnosis 
—М. С, Templin, between this type of kleptomania and the ordinary 
10881. Krüger, H. J. (Pfalzische Nervenklinik, 925 They show how the organodynamic theories 
Landeck/Landau, Germany) Zur klinishen Ther. ОЁН. Ey allow for a better comprehension of the 
apie der Epilepsie mit Kationenaustauschern. 
[Clinical therapy of epilepsy with cation exchange 10885. Mettler, Fred A, & Orioli, Fernando. 
medication.] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 202-298. —6 pa- Studies on abnormal movement: Cerebellar ataxia, 
tients with severe epilepsy of many years’ duration Neurology, 1958, 8, 953-961.—What is meant by 
despite medication were treated for 11 months with a ataxia? Are there different kinds ? There are only 
cation exchange preparation (masoten ) and were 2 forms of ataxia: spinal and cerebellar, and these 
carried during this time on a low sodium chloride diet must be distinguished from disequilibrium, Correla- 
Supplemented by the administration of K-Ca (free of tions are established tween these types of ataxia 
Sodium chloride) to avoid hypopotassemia. Na, К, and particular types of clinical diagnoses, Condi- 
and Cl in serum and urine were continuously deter- tions under which ataxia appears in cerebellar dis- 
mined, The frequency of attacks бее сей figit Ee discussed. ә G. Gunter, 
cantly under this regime, but recurred when after i 10886. ovelletto, A. 
ДОШ masoten was discontinued and a normal diet myoclonie-épilepsie D OSA rre Ma 
reintroduced. English summary. 22 references,— Lundborg. [Present problems in progressive myo- 
M. L. Simmel. 2 nd PN 9f Unverricht and Lundborg] Ey. 
10882. Mall, G. (Pfalzische Nervenklinik, Lan- cephale, 1958, 47, 223-252. A detailed. review if 
deck/Landau, Germany) Zur Toxizatat des Serums given of the Symptomatology of myoclonus-epilepsy. 
von Epileptikern: Vorläufige. Mitteilung. [The Emphasis is placed on unresolved problems and oj. 
toxicity of the serum of epileptics: Preliminary re- concu Роіпіз of this clinical entity. Some tentative 
port] Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 263-269.—Trypsin сопе usions are drawn: 3) Mental difficulties calf 
digested serum of normals and of epileptic patients m for more intense work, Sychosis Prior to its con. 
injected into white mice. The serum Sr normals firmation as a fundamental factor was admitted with 
produced convulsions followed by death in 12% of the great tois ve. (b) Different minor Symptoms would 
animals, while serum from all epileptic patients re- е be more merely equivalent accidental 
sulted in a 40% mortality rate of the animals. Serum possibi seta: without having to accept some 
from epileptics during periods of high convulsion E а Kup or Par ian s б 
incidence resulted in the death of 90%-100% of e Mul diagnosis has Encountered errors especially 
animals. “. . . the toxic factor is derived from а-ал in diagnosis of Simple me, m.-e, in associat 
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cerebropathy, or m.-e. underlying post-traumatic epi- 
lepsy.—W. W. Meissner. 


10887. Orchinik, C. W., & Petrie, A. (Temple 
Medical Center) Personality changes following 
thalamic and pallidal lesions compared with the 
effects of various cortical lesions. Conf. neurol., 
1958, 18, 442-443.— This is a preliminary report on 
preoperation and postoperative studies of 18 patients 
who had undergone stereotaxic thalamic or pallidal 
surgery. Changes are similar to those observed with 
lesions in other parts of the brain and in opposite 
direction to those characterizing a neurotic population. 
The patient is less self-critical, finds it easier to shift 
from one type of task to another, writes more quickly, 
and is less suggestible. There are differences between 
patients with coagulation of the dorsomedial nucleas 
and those with coagulation of the globus pallidus. 
The latter show the same constellation of changes as 
patients after removal of the left temporal lobe and 
amygdala—M. L. Simmel. 


10888. Philippopoulos, G. S., Wittkower, E. D., 
& Cousineau, A. The etiologic significance of 
emotional factors in onset and exacerbations of 
multiple sclerosis: A preliminary report. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1958, 20, 458-474.—A review of the 
pertinent clinical literature is followed by a discus- 
sion of the findings obtained when 40 patients and 40 
matched control Ss were clinically studied (by inter- 
view, medical examination, psychological test, among 
other approaches). It is concluded that multiple 
sclerosis is multicausal in origin. No claim for its 
psychogenesis is made. “But it has been demon- 
strated that more often than is generally known emo- 
tional factors play a part and may precipitate not only 
exacerbations and relapses of an established condi- 
tion but even its onset.” Psychological study by use 
of projective tests failed to reveal a “particular dy- 
namic constellation” of personality traits. The view 
that such patients are “hysterical in makeup” was 
not confirmed. 67 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


10889, Pitha, V., Masín, Z. D. & Polák, О. 
Quelques considérations pathogéniques et clini- 
ques a propos de troubles trophiques dits cen- 
traux et surtout l'amyotrophie. [Some pathogenic 
and clinical considerations in regard to trophic diffi- 
culties called central and especially amyotrophy.] 
Encephale, 1957, 46, 649-667.— There are certain 
flaccid central hemiplegias involving afferent innerva- 
tion with localization of the lesion frequently in the 
parietal region. Central amyotrophic difficulties do 
not depend principally on ortho- or juxtapyramidal 
efferent innervation. But anatomical observations 
make it necessary to attribute the priordial pathogenic 
role to inhibition of diffuse afferent innervation, espe- 
cially in the parietal lobe where it undergoes relative 
concentration, Other localizations are rare. Central 
amyotrophy often exhibits some less well known 
traits: localization at the proximal ends of the mem- 
bers, muscular hypotonia of repose, trophic difficulties 
in other tissues (skin, bone, connective tissue, etc.) 
forming a global trophic syndrome.—JV. W. Meissner. 


10890. Sal y Rosas, Federico. Milieu géogra- 
phique et terrain convulsif. [Geographic milieu and 
convulsive terrain.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 420-447.— 
There is a possibility of an influence of the geographic 
mielieu on epileptic seizures. There seems to be a 
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propensity for convulsions in function of geographic 
latitude and elevation above sea-level. A comparative 
study showed these results: (a) The convulsion 
threshold is lower in inhabitants of Peru than of 
Europe or the U. S.; it is lower among sea-level 
Peruvians than among mountain-dwellers. (b) The 
frequency of epilepsy is greater in Peru than in tem- 
perate zones, also greater in coastal areas of Peru 
than in the mountains. (с) In 8 out of 9 investiga- 
tions conducted, the representative group of Peru and 
that of the Peruvian coast were similar to essential 
epilepsy and some acute convulsive syndromes. 119- 
item bibliography. —_W. W. Meissner. 


10891. Schlanger, Bernard B. (West Virginia 
U.) Results of varying presentations to brain- 
damaged children of an auditory word discrimina- 
tion test. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 464-468.— 
“Twenty-four children who were diagnosed as men- 
tally retarded due to a brain defect were tested to 
ascertain whether they were able to withstand the 
attraction of extraneous background stimuli while 
participating in a simple choice technique test of 
auditory word discriminations. Two series of pres- 
entations, one ‘live,’ the other recorded were varied 
in terms of three types of background sound. The 
results demonstrated that the means within each 
series were practically identical, indicating that the 
experimental factor of the varying backgrounds did 
not effect the word choice of the subjects. A sig- 
nificant difference was found between the type of 
presentation with higher mean scores for the ‘live’ 
presentation in all types of background. А product- 
movement correlation of .59 between the total scores 
of the six tests and the M.A.’s was obtained. It was 
concluded that the perceptual dysfunctioning was a 
result of disturbed behavior as sequelae of cortical 
lesion rather than a general or specific auditory fac- 
tor.”—V. M. Staudt. 


10892, Scholz, W. (Max-Planck-Institut, Munich) 
Contribution a l'anatomie pathologique du sys- 
téme nerveux central dans l'oligophrénie phényl- 
pyruvique. [Contribution to the pathological anat- 
omy of the central nervous system in phenylpyruvic 
oligophrenia.] Encephale, 1957, 46, 668-680.—A 
case study is presented of a 23-month-old girl. Re- 
tarded growth was noticed 6 months after delivery. 
Anomalies were found in the nuclear chromatin of 
neurones consisting in nucleolar pallor and dispersion 
membrane. Incomplete peripheral tigrolysis was 
found in half the pyramidal cells, in most of the 
neurones of the thalamus and striated areas, and was 
particularly marked in the Purkinje cells and in the 
vegetative centers. Zones of cellular rarefaction and 
glial and mesenchymatous reaction were absent in the 
gray matter. Glial elements and proliferating astro- 
cytes were abundant in the white matter of the hemi- 
spheres. Myelinization was retarded in most fiber 
tracts. Interference of animoacid metabolism may 
have affected myelinization through inhibition of 
further development of glial elements —W. W. Meiss- 
ner. 

10893. Senz, Edward H. A terminology and 
differential diagnosis for brief seizures in infants 
and children, and the definition of petit mal. 
Pediat., 1958, 53, 441—445.—6 types of brief seizures, 
including petit mal, are described and differentiated 
in tabular form.—M. C. Templin. 
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10894. Shirai, Tadayoshi. Experimental studies 
on recovery of paralysis after extirpation of cere- 
bral cortex. Part 1. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 
1958, Suppl. No. 5, 48.—Abstract. 

10895. Teuber, Hans-Lukas, & Liebert, Robert 


injury (specific effect). The general effects (non- 
localizable) of brain injury, regardless of location, 


10896. Thelander, H. E., Phelps, J. K, & Wal- 
ton, K. Learning disabilities associated with 
lesser brain damage. J. Pediat., 1958, 53, 405-409. 

' —5 cases are presented from an habilitation program 
for brain-damaged children to emphasize that this 


rones olivaires et la signification des olives, [The 
hypertrophy of olivary neurones and the significance 


olivary axons.—W, W. Meissner, 

10898, Tucker, Jolyon S. (Medical Coll, Ala., 
Birmingham) The electroencephalogram in brain. 
stem vascular disease. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1958, 10, 405-416.—In 4 cases of brain-stem infarc- 
tion and vascular insufficiency, the EEGs showed 
slow activity or Sharp waves, most prominent in the 
intertemporal leads with a tendency to shift from side 
to side, and occasionally to appear paroxysmally in 
the prefrontal leads. The EEG may be useful in 
evaluating impending involvement of the structures 
supplied by the upper basilar artery.—R. J, Ellingson. 

10899. van Bogaert, L. (Institut Bunge, Ber- 
chem-Anvers) Réflexions sur un syndrome tha- 
lamique bilatéral. [Reflections on a bilateral tha- 
lamic syndrome.] Encephale, 1957, 46, 520-529. — 
Case history of a 78-year-old female with a typical 
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thalamic syndrome, including difficulties with tactile 
perception, cold hyperesthesia and heat hypoesthesia, 
facial synesthesialgia, vasodilation, unlocalized par- 
oxysmal pain, hemiplegia, and a peculiar distortion 
of the body image in which the hemiplegic (left) side 
was eliminated. Macroscopic examination revealed 
softening in the superomedial Sections of the right 
thalamus and a horizontal fissure of 1 cm. at the 
same place. Microscopic examinations revealed al- 
terations in the ventromedial and dorsolateral tha- 
lamic nuclei and marked destruction of the mye- 
linized fibers at the level of the median nucleus, the 
nucleus of Lys, and the inferior section of the para- 
taenial group. Anosognosia was accompanied regu- 
larly by a projection of pain to the unafflicted side 
in a sort of algetic alloesthesia—_W. W, Meissner. 

10900. van Reeth, P. Ch., Dierkens, J., & Lumi- 

net, D. L'hypersexualite dans lepilepsie et les 
tumeurs du lobe temporal. [Hypersexuality in epi- 
lepsy and the tumors in the temporal lobe.] Acta 
neurol. Belg., 1958, 58, 194-218—“Four cases of 
temporal lobe tumor or epilepsy with hypersexuality 
are reported. The paroxysmal form consists of sexual 
urge, genital sensations, orgasms and sexual behavior 
during the aura of uncinated or psychomotor fits. 
Seizures were partially reproduced by drug activation. 
The site of the lesion determined by EEG, neuro- 
surgery or post-mortem examination’ is temporal or 
rhinencephalic. Similar cases in the literature are 
reviewed and their exceptional character is empha- 
sized. Recent data on rhinencephalic functions in the 
instinctual life are mentioned, in particular hyper- 
sexuality produced in animals by removing or stimu- 
lating this cerebral Structure." English summary. 
15-item bibliography.—. Sanua. 

10901. Vereecken, P. (Institut Psycho-Péda- 
ogique, Amsterdam) Un cas de désorganisation 
onctionnelle limitée à une direction de l'espace. 
[A case of limited functional disorganzation in one 

spatial direction.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 399-419.— 
A case of a 20-year-old girl is described. She suf- 
fered from encephalitis at 3 years, Spatial tests 
were normal except for inability to move the arm or 
draw in one direction, This resulted in strange dis- 
tortions of spatial activities which seem to be con- 
structive-apractic at first, but can be explained by the 
difficulties of that direction, 
peculiar deviations of the right arm in pronation and 


eissner, 
10902, Vitale, Augusto. La reazione di risveglio 
nell EEG umano patologico. [The waking reac- 
tion in the EEG o£ pathological man.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1958, 19, 243-264. —The waking 
reaction provoked during the normal registration 
EEG in 70 Ss affiicted by different neurological dis- 
orders, permits the study of the behavior of the elec- 
trical activity of th brain, dependent on different 


Santora, 
10903. Wechsler, David. Intelligence et fonc- 

tion cérébrale. [Intelligence and cerebral function.] 

Rev. Psychol. appl., 1958, 8, 143-147.—Observations 
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on both human and animal Ss suffering from cerebral 
lesions indicate that although difficulties in specific 
function is associated with circumscribed areas of the 
brain, general intellectual deficit is not linked to any 
particular center. The results of both experimental 
studies and clinical experience contra-indicate the 
possibility of localizing intelligence exclusively in the 
frontal lobes or any other part of the brain. Although 
for its functioning intelligence may depend more on 
the integrity of some regions than on others, one can 
say that it has no locale—W. W. Wattenberg. 
10904. Wycis, H. T., & Spiegal, E. A. (Temple 
U. School Medicine) Parkinsonism with oculygy- 
ric crises: Stimulation and partial elimination of 
periaqueductal gray and mesencephalic tegmentum 
(tegmentotomy). Conf. neurol. 1958, 18, 385-393. 
—“In a case of Parkinsonism with ocylogyric crises, 
lesions of the periaqueductal grey produced transient 
impairment of upward gaze associated with reduction 
of the crises. Stimulation of the tegmentum activated 
the tremor and lesions of this area (tegmentotomy) 
nearly abolished the tremor and markedly reduced 
the rigidity on the contralateral side." French and 
German summaries. 17 references.—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstracts 9466, 10270, 10309, 10312, 10326, 
10334, 10336, 10372, 10528, 10535, 10558, 10618, 
10623, 10793, 10811, 10909, 10910, 10999) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


10905. Blank, H. Robert. Blind spots in the 
professional worker about blindness. New Outlook 
Blind, 1958, 52, 173-175.—"In dealing with the per- 
sonality problems of the blind child or adult, we 
should counteract our proneness to preoccupation 
with blindness and examine the total person and his 
interrelations with his family and the community. . . . 
The psychiatrist, psychologist and social worker be- 
ginning work with the blind child would do well to 
begin with the hypothesis that personality problems 
among the blind have essentially the same causes as 
those among the seeing."—N. J. Raskin. 

‚ 10906. Casberg, M. A. (U. Texas) Rehabilita- 
tion a national resource. Amer. Arch. Rehabil. 
Ther., 1958, 6, 1-7.—The responsibility for rehabili- 
tation lies with every member of society. “Only when 
Citizens accept the handicapped as an integral con- 
tributing part of their community does the process of 
rehabilitation reach its fruition.”—L. Shatin. 

10907. Cooper, William. The emotional prob- 
lems of the physically handicapped child. In S. 
Liebman (Ed.), Emotional problems of childhood. 
(See 33: 10495) Pp. 149-164.—The orthopedic 
physician's success in his medical treatment of physi- 
cal handicap is influenced to a great extent by the 
child's social and emotional adjustment. Thus the 
physician must be prepared to recognize and provide 
for management of these aspects of the child's life as 
well as for the medical, surgical, and orthopedic treat- 
ment. Several "typical" cases are presented to illus- 
trate the types of reactions observed in handicapped 
persons: 6 children, 3 adolescents, 3 adults. Etiol- 
ogy of emotional problems and management of emo- 
tional and social problems of the handicapped are dis- 
cussed.—C. R. Wurtz. 

10908. Dean, Sidney I. Some experimental find- 
ings about blind adjustments. New Outlook Blind, 
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1958, 52, 182-184.—"None of the tests used here 
(Bauman's Emotional Factors Inventory, MMPI, 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, Sargent Insight 
Test) were able to differentiate adjustment by com- 
parison of single scores; but comparisons of sub- 
scores indicate that the Insight Test more clearly 
delineates differences which could be attributed to 
blindness. This study indicated that the tests used 
are as applicable to blind persons as to the sighted.” 
—N. J. Raskin. 

10909. Fisch, Mayer. Organic and psychiatric 
disorders of the aged blind. New Outlook Blind, 
1958, 52, 161-165.—"Experience with the aged blind 
has led the writer to feel that the problem area which 
is most often overlooked . . . is that of the client's 
mental status. There is . . . sensitivity to the emo- 
tional impact of blindness, to the nuances of family 
relationships, to the significance of environmental 
changes; but the function of that organ, the brain, 
which must perceive, assimilate, and initiate adjust- 
ments to these complex situations, is too often taken 
for granted." The likelihood of overt senile dis- 
orders of the blind is somewhat greater than among 
comparable sighted people because the loss of an 
important means of orientation is added to weakening 
memory and capacity for new learning. While it is 
not yet possible to alleviate or arrest brain changes 
in such cases, by attention to environment, emotional 
life, pharmocological aids and diet, seniles can be 
aided “to live out relatively undisturbed and some- 
times productive lives."—N. J. Raskin. 

10910. Fleischer, Ernest, & Karl, Madeline. A 
physical evaluation form for classroom vocational 
guidance with the cerebral palsied. Cerebral palsy 
Rev., 1958, 19, 4-6.—The chart, devised for teacher 
use "for the purpose of assisting students toward a 
better concept of self and toward a more concrete 
understanding of the meaning of physical disability 
demands in employment," is aimed at nontechnical 
assistance in physical assessment. Items to be re- 
ported on consist of 45 aspects of physical behavior, 
8 elements pertaining to work environment, and 9 
personal qualities.—7. S. Newland. 

10911. Groth, Hilde, & Lyman, John. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Adequacy of the residual 
sensory cues for psychomotor performance of arm 
amputees. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 323-328.—In 
a subject X treatment design 6 manipulation and/or 
tracking conditions were administered to 20 nonam- 
putees and 15 unilateral amputees. Findings from the 
2 visual motor tasks indicate all Ss received adequate 
pressure cues, all showed loss of response speed if 
gross movements with the prosthesis was required, - 
and performance breakdown and confusion under ad- 
ditional task complexity.—M. York. 

10912. Heller, Morris F. Functional otology: 
The practice of audiology. New York: Springer, 
1955. ix, 225 p. $5.50.—This book has been written 
to “show how the auditory functional examination 
and the rehabilitation of the acoustically handicapped 
patient can be integrated into otological practice.” It 
is stressed that audiology can achieve maximum effec- 
tiveness only if the total personality of the acoustically 
handicapped person is considered. Special attention 
is given to voice and speech production and speech 
deviations associated with defective hearing. 88-item 
bibliography —C. M. Franks. 
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10913. Hoffman, I. Louis, & Koehler, John W. 
(USAF Hosp. Westover AFB, Mass.) Visual de- 
fects in military flyers. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 
549-554.—"In a survey of 137 Air Force pilots and 
observers, the age groups over 30 showed the great- 
est proportion of visual problems, Myopia was the 
major visual defect. Administrative personnel were 
found to have a higher percentage of visual problems 
than pilots, observers, navigators and other active 
flying personnel. In 7396 of the cases (seventeen) 
that could be followed over an average of 7.75 years 
there was a refractive change in the direction oí 
myopia, the average amount being 0.6 diopters."— 
J. M. Vanderplas. 

10914. Huelsman, C. В. (Miami U., Ohio) 
Some recent research on visual problems in read- 
ing. Amer, J. Optom., 1958, 35, 559-564. .9 stud- 
ies are reviewed, ©,,, the author has hoped to show 
the contrasts and controversies apparent among re- 
cently published research on the interaction between 
"visual skills and learning to read. The conclusions 
and implications differ widely: claiming that outline 
form perception skill is and is not related to learning 
to read, that tachistoscopic training does and does not 
contribute to attaining a more rapid reading rate, and 
that visual skills generally are and are not related to 
learning to read." —£, G. Heinemann, 

10915. Hulse, Wilfred C. Small children in 
segregated and nonsegregated school settings: III. 
Denial and infantalization: Two pitfalls in the 
choice of setting. New Outlook Blind, 1958, 52, 
257-260.—A. choice between Segregated and поп- 
Segregated nursery school settings for a blind child 
must be based on his state of readiness, Parents and 
teachers who are involved in the choice are often 
unconsciously influenced by 2 tendencies, toward 
denial and toward infantilization. The most common 
form of denial professes that blindness is only a minor 
handicap, one easily overcome, and one which should 
be ignored in dealing with blind persons. Infantiliza- 
tion involves the denial of the blind child's capacities, 
(See 33: 10930) —N. J. Raskin, 

10916. Kerina, Jane Miller, Small children in 
segregated and nonsegregated school settings: I. 
The segregated setting: Positive values and prob- 
lems. New Outlook Blind, 1958, 52, 249-254. —The 
Segregated nursery school provides for the blind child 
the chance to learn at his own speed and an atmos- 
phere of understanding of his particular needs, Asa 
result, the child can begin to master the elements of 
his environment, achieve a feeling of accomplishment, 
become aware of himself as a person of value, realize 
his limitations, and become increasingly secure in 
personal relationship. The segregated setting is tem- 
porary and if the child has been treated honestly he 

should be able to move without undue fear into the 
integrated world.—N. J. Raskin, 


10917. Kodman, Frank J., Powers, Theodore RS 
Philip, P. Philip, & Weller, George M. (U. Ken- 
tucky) An investigation of hearing loss in men- 
tally retarded children and adults. Amer, J, ment. 
Defic., 1958, 63, 460-463.—"From a sample of 208 
institutionalized children and adults, 189 were tested 
individually for pure tone hearing sensitivity. The 
data were analyzed on the basis of a 30 db hearing 
loss criterion. The following are the major implica- 
tions: 1. The incidence of hearing loss for the total 
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sample was 21%; for the age group 7-19 years, the 
incidence of loss was 19%. The latter represents 
almost a four-fold increase over the estimate for our 
public school children. Further research is needed 
to verify the magnitude of the difference between the 
hearing sensitivity of the mentally retarded child and 
the child with normal learning ability. 2. The un- 
testable subjects, who constituted 9% of the total 
sample, had mental ages from 1-4 years. PGR audi- 
ometry should be substituted for standard pure tone 
audiometry with these Subjects. 3. It was recom- 
mended that a battery of hearing tests be used to de- 
termine the incidence of organic hearing loss in men- 
tally retarded children and adults and that the data be 
analyzed in terms of a standard hearing loss criterion 
Which would be adopted by investigators interested 
in the mentally retarded.” =V, M. Staudt. 

10918. Lende, Helga. Federal legislation con- 
cerning blind persons in the United States and in- 
sular possessions. New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1958. 32 р. $25. 

10919. Machover, S., & Heft, P. The rehabilita- 
tion coordinator as a counselor. Amer. Arch. Re- 
habil. Ther., 1958, 6, 25-28.—The coordinator acts 
as a patient counselor. He integrates the Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation service with those of 
medical social work, clinical psychology, and special 
services. Thereby he helps the patient to accept his 
physical condition, determine possibilities ahead, and 
work toward maximal adjustment.—L, Shatin, 

10920. Misrahy, G. A., Shinabarger, Е. W. & 
Arnold, J. E. Changes in cochlear endolymphatic 
oxygen availability, action potential, and micro- 
phonics during and following asphyxia, hypoxia, 
and exposure to loud sounds. J, Acoust, Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 30, 701-704.—In order to evaluate the 
role played by endolymphatic hypoxia on deafness due 
to exposure to loud sounds, continuous recording of 
oxygen availability, action potential, and microphonics 
were taken during asphyxia, “chronic hypoxia,” and 
after loud sounds. Results show that hypoxia may 
play an important contributory role in the temporary 
losses of hearing following loud sounds, Possible 
mechanisms of auditory trauma are reviewed briefly, 
—I. Pollack. 


10921. Moreno, Zerka Т. 


turbed, have motor disorders, have visual impairment, 
or have other deviant physical 
possibility that he may have more than one of these 
additional handicapping conditions. 
children having unusual school learning and adjust- 
ment problems are presented as illustrative of the 
varying conditions.—T. E. Newland. 
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10923. Parker, Neville. (Brisbane Psychiatric 
Clinic, Australia) Congenital deafness due to a 
sex-linked recessive gene. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 
1958, 10, 196-200.—А family is described in which 15 
members are deaf. Of these 14 are males. The analy- 
sis of the pedigree which involves 5 generations leads 
the author to the conclusion that this is due to a sex- 
linked recessive gene.—S. С. Vandenberg. 

10924, Peterson, Warren A. (Kansas City Re- 
habilitation Experiment Community Studies, Inc., 
Mo.) Communication problems of the counselor. 
J. Rehabilit., 1958, 24, 11-13, 22.—""This paper repre- 
sents an effort to identify, describe and conceptualize 
problems of communication between patients and pro- 
fessionals in a rehabilitation setting.” Among the 
problems discussed are those concerned with the so- 
cial class of the patient, the demoralized patient, social 
and psychological therapy, professional specialization, 
and the problems of the passive patient—M. A. Seid- 
enfeld, 

10925. Prince, Jack H. (Ohio State U. Hosp.) 
New reading material for sub-normal vision sub- 
jects. Amer. J. Optom., 1958, 35, 629-636.—The 
legibilities of prints having 5’ X 5’ letters separated 
by I’ or 2’ arc spaces were compared for Ss with in- 
duced astigmatic errors and Ss with true subnormal 
vision. “The average differences in times of reading 
suggest that the larger spaces between the letters 
enable a given amount of print to be read in 20% 
less time than the same amount of print with the 
smaller spaces. . . . Further tests are . . . producing 
evidence . . . that such a form of printing .. . is far 
superior to any kind of special printing already in use 
for people with sub-normal vision."—E. G. Heine- 
mann, 

10926. Pudritzki, G., & Lessing, G. (Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin) Die optische 
Flimmerverschmelzungsfrequenz taubstummer 
und hórender Kraftfahrer unter dem Einfluss 
einer Fernfahrt. [Optical flicker-fusion-frequency 
of deaf-and-dumb and normal-hearing drivers under 
the influence of a long drive.] Z. Psychol., 1958, 162, 
115-134.—In order to examine the question whether 
deaf-and-dumb persons should be allowed to or are 
even capable of driving, the flicker-fusion-frequency 
of 9 deaf and 11 normal-hearing persons was com- 
pared before and after a drive of 9-10 hours. The 
authors found that the flicker-fusion-frequency 
changed significantly less in the afflicted persons than 
it did in.the normal ones. The difference between the 
2 groups was also significant. Behavioral observa- 
tions during the drive also disclosed differences be- 
tween the 2 groups, The authors conclude that deaf 
persons differ in more than just the lack of hearing 
from normal persons.—K. M. Newman. 


10927. Redkey, Henry. Rehabilitation centers 
today. Washington, D. C.: Dept. Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1959. 231 p. $1.00 —This book pub- 
lished by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation gives 
Specific information on costs, services, staffing, dis- 
ability groups served, etc. of 77 rehabilitation centers 
in the United States and Canada. First the centers 
are discussed as a group with attention to trends and 
practices in rehabilitation concepts. 20,000 individual 
facts about the 77 centers are recorded in tables in 
such a manner as to facilitate comparison between 
centers, The last part lists the centers alphabetically 
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by state and city with information on specialty of 
medical director, number of professional staff, case 
load, waiting lists, training affiliations, ete—V. Sanua. 

10928. Schmidt, Jürgen. (Iserlohn, Baarstr. 33) 
Erste Grundlegung zur Entwicklung psychologi- 
scher Untersuchungsverfahren an Blinden. [First 
foundation for the development of psychological meth- 
ods to study blind persons.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1958, 5, 205-338.— The methodological and theoretical 
basis for investigations of blind persons is seen in the 
work of Gelb and Goldstein. The Halstead-Tactual- 
Performance-Test is considered as the most suitable 
test for the study of blind persons since it is complex 
enough to stimulate a real work situation and thus to 
evoke basic psychological and intelligence factors. 
The particular perceptual structure of the blind 
is emphasized.—. J. Koppitz. 

10929. Seifert, Karl Heinz. (Heidelberg-Schlier- 
bach, Zechnerweg 1 а) Untersuchungen zur Frage 
der Kompensation auf dem Gebiet des Handge- 
schicks. [Compensation in the field of manual dex- 
terity.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1958, 5, 465-490,— 
One way of obtaining information about the degree 
and the kind of compensation handicapped people are 
capable of accomplishing is a comparison of their 
performance with a normal control group. 80 deaf- 
mute children were compared with normal children 
cutting out paper figures and bending wires. No 
significant difference in performances of both groups 
could be found.—W. J. Koppitz. 

10930. Shuey, Rebekah. Small children in segre- 
gated and non-segregated school settings: II. The 
non-segregated setting: Positive values and prob- 
lems. New Outlook Blind, 1958, 52, 254-257.—2 
blind children in a college demonstration nursery 
school became important members of their groups, en- 
tering into activities in a manner which made it diffi- 
cult for student observers to perceive their disability. 
While adults tended to be over-protective and overly 
sympathetic, the sighted children were acceptant, mat- 
ter-of-fact, and spontaneous in reaction to the blind 
children. The blind children enriched the educational 
experience for the sighted children and staff because" 
of their greater awareness of nonvisual stimuli, By 
observing this interaction, education students became 
interested in blind children and saw what they could 
contribute to a sighted group. (See 33: 10916)— 
N. J. Raskin. 

10931. Simmel, M. L. The conditions of occur- 
rénce of phantom limbs. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 
1958, 102, 492-500.—Both the amputation and sudden 
denervation of a limb or extremity of an adult S 
usually leads to the imaginal persistence of the lost 
part as a phantom that maintains the completeness of 
the S's cognitive bodily schema. Phantoms seldom 
are found when the loss of the part was suffered be- 
fore age 3 and almost always are found for losses 
after age 7 when the bodily schema has been cog- 
nitively established. Gradual loss, as in the absorp- 
tion of digits in leprosy, may not result in phantoms ; 
the cognitive schema has time to adjust itself. The 
feebleminded have phantoms under these conditions 
when their education has passed the third grade, іе, 
when they are able to form cognitive schemata—E. 


G. Boring. 
10932. Slipyan, Alvin. Scope of sudy of the 
unction- 


history and changes in disabled workers 
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ing under competitive industrial conditions. Al- 
bertson, N, Y.: Human Resources Corp., 1958, v, 
26 p. $1.00.—The criteria for employment at Abili- 
ties, Inc. are a severe disability and a desire to work. 
The complete range of handicaps seems to have been 
represented. Tabular data and illustrative case re- 
ports deal with the effect of competitive employment 
on cardiac disabilities.—H. B. English. 


10933. van der Horst, L. Psychopathologie et 
dynamique psychique. [Psychopathology and psy- 
chic dynamics.] Encephale, 1957, 46, 595-602.— 
Apraxia and agnosia have directed our attention to 
the meaning of spatial ordering in psychic events, 
Not only is the apraxic incapable of any actions in- 
volving certain directions as a peculiar character, but 
even of any action in which the perception of the 
direction dominates, Optic agnosia can be understood 
in these terms for the perception of directional rela- 
tions and that of form are interrelated. This atro- 
phied function of spatial ordering is similar to be- 
havior in very young infants whose spatial orientation 
is undeveloped and to the behavior of some animals 
due to cerebral atrophy, Thus aprexia and agnosia 
may be due to insufficient development or atrophy of 
centers of spatial ordering. Normal function repre- 
sents a further differentiation of the amorphous struc- 
ture in pathological behavior—W. W. Meissner, 


10934. Vineberg, Shalom E. (VA Hosp., Oteen, 
N. C.) Concerning job readiness. J. Rehabilit., 
1958, 24, 9-10, 23.—Based on experiences in a hos- 
pital for the treatment of tuberculosis but applicable 
to the treatment of the chronically ill and disabled, 
the author discusses the “attitudes toward work in 
people whose regular course of activity has been in- 
terrupted by illness.” The relationship of the desire 
to work and rehabilitation are considered.—M. 4. 
Seidenfeld. 


10935. Vojtová, Blanka, Fürsorge für kórper- 
lich geschüdigte Jugend: Ein Problem der Zusam- 
menarbeit zwischen Arzten und Püdagogen. [Care 
of physically-handicapped children: A problem for 
doctor and teacher cooperation.) 2. Kinderpsychiat., 
1958, 25, 220-226.—The complex medical and edu- 
cational welfare program in Czechoslovakia for nerv- 
ous diseases in children is described as are the details 
of motor re-education and the seriousness of the 
problems of perinatal encephalopathy for the teacher. 
—G, Rubin-Rabson. 


10936. von Noorden, Gunter K., & Burian, Her- 
mann M. (Iowa City, I.) Ап electro-ophthal- 
mographic study of the behavior of the fixation 
of amblyopic eyes in light and dark-adapted state. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 46(1, Part II), 68-77.— 
Dark-adapted amblyopic eyes behave like sound eyes 
in fixation ability whereas they show unsteady fixa- 
tion movements when light-adapted.—D. Shaad. 


10937. Wanecek, Ottokar. Vom Denkerleben 
der Blinden. [Ideation in the blind.] Acta psy- 
chother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1958, 6, 97-119. 
—Loss of sensory perception in the blind leaves idea- 
tion unmodified and processes are the same as in the 
seeing. Concepts of light and color are grasped and 
become relevant thought contents and the more in- 
tense as the original perceptive situation was emo- 
tionally stressed. The blind do not suffer under 
insuperable ideational limitations.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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10938. Williams, Harold N. (Augusta Speech 
and Hearing Center, Ga.) Communicating with the 
acoustically handicapped. J. Rehabilit., 1958, 24, 
14-15, 17.—A brief presentation of methods and pro- 
cedures with the acoustically handicapped including 
the expressive and receptive oral, the expressive oral, 
the literate manual and illiterate manual categories 
of individuals —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


10939. Wolman, Marianne J. Preschool and 
kindergarten child attitudes toward the blind in an 
integrated program. New Outlook Blind, 1958, 52, 
128-133.—Anecdotal records were used in an 8-month 
observation of the reactions of sighted children toward 
15 totally blind and 6 partially sighted children in 
nursery schools and kindergartens. It was concluded 
that an integrated program benefits all concerned, 
blindness does not prevent a child from being accepted 
by his sighted peers, and partially sighted children 
present more difficult problems,—N, J. Raskin. 

10940, Worthington, Anna May. (Ohio Dept. 
of Education, Columbus) Psychological implica- 
tions of integration of deaf children with hearing 
children. Amer, Ann. Deaf, 1958, 103, 467-472.— 
Such classroom integration can be successful to the 
extent that social maturity (with attending communi- 
cation skills) and an “adequate academic achievement 
level” are present, and is affected by the sensitivity 
of teachers to such factors.—T, E. Newland. 


10941. Yuker, Harold E., Taylor, Eugene J., & 
Viscardi, Henry Jr. The disabled workers at 
Abilities, Inc. ‘Albertson, N.Y.: Human Resources 
Corp, 1958. vi, 24 p. $1.00.—This second paper 
(see 33: 10932) presents some of the characteristics 
of the 300 employed at Abilities, Inc. based on a 
24-item questionnaire filled out in 1957, The findings 
are presented in 22 tables, covering mode of travel 
to and from work, nature and extent of person's dis- 
ability, previous work experience of the individual, 
and personal information such as age, marital status, 
type of living accommodations, and home ownership. 
Many disabled persons were not at all helpless, but 
are able to lead relatively "normal" lives—they marry, 
have children, own homes, automobiles, etc.; the ca- 
pacity of a disabled person to work productively is 
not necessarily related to the type of disability or 
to time spent in hospital, to amount of work experi- 
ence he has or to the length of time he was without 
employment.—M. F. Estep. 


(See also Abstracts 9658, 10380, 10566, 10676) 
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. 10942. Bevington, W. G. (Queen Mary Park 
School, Edmonton, Alberta) Effect of age at time 
of entrance into grade 1 on subsequent achieve- 
ment. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1958, 4, 6-16.—Ss were 
640 pupils who completed all of first 6 grades in the 
Edmonton schools. This school system allows en- 
trance to grade 1 of all children 6 years old before 
the first of September. All other children 6 years 
old before the last day of the following February may 
enter if they have a mental age of 5-9, Mental age 
(but not chronological age) at time of entrance is 
significantly and positively associated with differ- 
ences in achievement, promotion, and social develop- 
ment. Normal chronological age groups received 
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more honor standings awards than underage groups 
even though average IQ for under age entrants was 
slightly higher.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


10943. Brimacombe, A. K. (Guthrie School, Lan- 
caster Park, Alberta) The construction of a scale 
to measure adult attitude toward the Alberta edu- 
cational system. Alberia J. educ. Res., 1958, 4, 100— 
108.—Attitude statements were written for 5 cate- 
gories: general value of education, discipline, teach- 
ing efficiency, curriculum, and costs. The third and 
final form was obtained by logical analysis of items 
and elimination of items having a low correlation 
with the total score. The final 25-item form was ad- 
ministered to a biased (unrepresentative) sample of 
1000 adults through distribution by teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents mainly to their friends 
and acquaintances. Due to limitations of the study 
with respect to the method of selecting respondents, 
results are used to ferret out hypotheses for future 
research.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


10944. Engelman, Uriah Z. The first national 
study of Jewish education. Jewish Educ., 1958, 29, 
3-9.—In addition to a statistical phase (number of 
schools, their types, levels, auspices, enrollments, etc.) 
and a program phase (curricular aims, content, 
achievement) the study also includes a psychological 
phase. This phase is concerned with attitudes of 
children (toward their schools, their subjects, their 
teachers, etc.), of parents, of teachers, and of Jewish 
community leaders (toward school programs, goals, 
and methods). Pilot studies were conducted in Cleve- 
land and Savannah to determine the effectiveness of 
instruments and methods of obtaining data. 33 com- 
munities throughout the United States were then se- 
lected as the final sample for various substantive 
aspects of the national study. Although much data is 
still being analyzed some illustrative findings are re- 
ported for the psychological phase. Most children 
in most communities find their studies in supplemen- 
tary weekday afternoon schools to be harder than 
their public school studies. The major reason given 
by the children for this evaluation is that they find 
it difficult to learn the Hebrew language subjects. 
Nevertheless, this does not cause them to dislike the 
school. “The American environment and the Ameri- 
can Jewish environment seem to contain built-in in- 
fluences which motivate the children toward accepting 
the need of attending a Jewish school."—J. A. Fish- 
man, 


‚ 10945. Fishman, Joshua A. Educational evalua- 
tion in the context of minority group dynamics. 
Jewish Educ., 1958, 29, 17-24.—Effective evaluation 
cannot be imposed by those higher in the status 
hierarchy upon those who are unfortunately lower. 
For a minority group, particularly for one whose 
educational efforts are largely supplementary to those 
of general American society, the evaluation of pupil 
achievement is not meaningful without evaluation of: 
(a) pupil attitudes toward the school in the light 
of their out-of-school behaviors and environmental 
rewards, (b) methods of instruction and their com- 
parison with those in vogue in general American 
education, (c) the probability of functional implemen- 
tation of studies in view of actual social recognition 
and support in the minority adult and peer society 
for the school’s aims. Educational leadership in a 
minority group is faced by the task of coordinating 
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2 opposite functions: (a) the epitomization of former 
norms and planning for their attainment via the 
school and (b) sensitivity to change in group values 
and behaviors so that new educational content can 
be formulated. When only the first function is ob- 
served patterned evasion results and educational 
achievement and satisfaction drops precipitously.— 
J. A. Fishman. 

10946. Siqueira, T. N. Current trends in educa- 
tion. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1958, 16, 325-329.— 
Tn the present age of technological advance the objec- 
tives of education should be the development of the 
student's ability to apply principles to new and un- 
foreseen situations and to educate him to use his 
increased leisure worthily. The present day emphasis 
of Freudian psychologists is criticized for, "they have 
created such a general scare of traumatisms and 
phobias and regressions and complexes that even 
ordinary parents and teachers are afraid to use their 
God-given right and authority over their charges." 
An emphasis on the social aspect of education at the 
expense of the individual is also deplored.—2D. Lebo. 

10947. Traxler, Arthur E. (Ed.) The positive 
values in the American educational system; A 
report of the twenty-third Educational Confer- 
ence, New York City, October 30-31, 1958. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1959. 
viii, 151 р. $2.00.— The topics of the various speakers 
included: "the characteristics of the American com- 
prehensive high school; comparisons between educa- 
tion in the United States and that in other countries, 
including Russia; ways of strengthening American 
education through a vigorous effort to raise the level 
of all education and a greatly expanded research 
program; the impact of recent scientific developments 
and of the humanities upon education; improvement 
of the teaching of basic skills in present-day schools; 
and procedures for improving student evaluation 
through maximum use of better test norms." John E. 
Dobbin explained the use of score bands for the 
interpretation of individual performance on the tests 
of SCAT and STEP. William M. Shanner presented 
the idea of individual pupil norms, called Anticipated 
Achievement, and based on nation-wide samples of 
pupils in the same grade, with the same chronological 
age and mental ability.—C. Epstein. 

10948. Ulich, Eberhard. (Psychologisches Insti- 
tut der Universitat, München) Zur Frage der Fiinf- 
Tage Woche in der Schule. [The question of a 
five-day school week.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1958, 
5, 428-450.—Preference for a five-day week was quite 
strong among the parents of 1190 pupils responded to 
a questionnaire, nearly half of the sample enjoyed 
already the free Saturday. The analysis of the results 
of the inquiry lead the author to refute the all-day 
school and to make proposals in order to keep half-day 
school without loss of teaching standards—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

10949. Wilson, John A. В. (10. California, Santa 
Barbara) Differences in achievement attributable 
to different educational environments. J. educ. 
Res., 1958, 52, 83-93.—4A southern California city 
school system was compared with a British Columbia 
system. Intelligence, reading, arithmetic, and spelling 
were tested. Considering that the teachers in the 
California city have 2 years more training, that the 
classes are smaller, that the students have higher IQs, 
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that there is a year of kindergarten, and that there is 
more retardation in the California city, it would seem 
that the British Columbia city has the most favorable 
performance record, The California teacher training 
institutions should re-examine their training pro- 
grams.—F, Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstracts 9212, 9377, 10051, 10062, 10175, 
10190, 10435) 
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10950. Barbe, W. B., Gannaway, V., & Williams, 
T. Factors contributing to reading difficulties. 
Sch. Soc., 1957, 86, 285-286.—Children with reading 
difficulties come from all economic and social levels, 
have no particular ordinal position in family, and 
many show signs of mixed eye-hand dominance.— 
E. M. Bower. 


10951. Bogoiavlenskii, D. N. К kharakteristike 
"protsessov abstraktsii i obobshcheniia pri usvoenii 
grammatiki. [On the character of the processes of 
abstraction and generalization in learning grammar.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 85-98.—The learning of 
grammar in the lower grades was studied in order to 
discern the "dependence of correct grammatical ab- 


straction upon the actual sense of words and sentences , 


and upon the ability to establish correct interrelations 
between the form and sense of a grammatical cat- 
egory.” As a rule difficulties are experienced when 
the sense of word contradicts its grammatical mean- 
ing. Here "visual representations, connected with 
word-perception, slow down grammatical abstraction." 
Other difficulties result from one-sided generalizations 
when either a formal or semantic feature of a gram- 
matical category should be distinguished by pupils 
who at the same time fail to consider them jointly. 
Accordingly various levels of abstraction are con- 
sidered by the author. The problem of the specific 
nature of linguistic visualization and its role in the 
process of learning grammar are discussed. In the 
author's view it is necessary from the very beginning 
of school studies to make the pupils realize the unity 
of the 2-sided (formal and semantic) nature of lin- 
guistic phenomena.—/. D. London. 


10952. Bond, Jesse A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Analysis of observed traits of teachers 
rated superior in using speech as a teaching in- 
strument. J, educ. Res., 1958, 51, 669-677.— Student 
teachers were rated on 32 traits related to teaching. 
"Those who were rated superior in ability to use speech 
were compared with an unselected group. Mean 
scores on all characteristics were higher for the supe- 
rior speech group than for the unselected group.— 
M. Murphy. 


10953. Carpenter, C. R, & Greenhill, L. P. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Instructional television 
research: II. An investigation of closed-circuit 
television for teaching university courses. Uni- 
versity Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Univer., 1958. 
110 p.—Are there differential effects, attributable to 
television, on the formation and modification of atti- 
tudes and value judgments of students? The experi- 
ments were done with well developed courses taught 
by experienced Pennsylvania State teachers. From 
the findings there was insufficient evidence to show 
that televising college courses results in any more 
significant changes in students' attitudes than other 
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accepted methods of instruction. A detailed cost anal- 
ysis for the 1956-57 school year is presented. (See 
33: 10955)—R. T. Osborne. 


10954. Dow, Clyde W. Integrating the teaching 
of reading and listening comprehension. J. Com- 
munication, 1958, 8, 118-126.—" Approximately eight- 
een factors of reading comprehension that seem suf- 
ficiently similar to reading comprehension to permit 
integration or transfer” are discussed. A guide to 
teaching comprehension is included—D. E. Meister. 


10955. Dreher, Robert E., & Beatty, Walcott H. 
(San Francisco State Coll.) Instructional televi- 
sion research: I. An experimental study of college 
instruction using broadcast television. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. : San Francisco State Coll., 1958. 75 p.— 
Do students achieve the objectives of a college course 
as well when the learning experience includes instruc- 
tion by television as when instruction is given by 
conventional class room methods? Regular college 
students were placed in groups taught by 3 different 
methods. The different methods of instruction yielded 
no significant group differences in achievement of 
educational goals as measured by marks or course 
examination. Professors found their telecourse as- 
signments a challenging experience; however, stu- 
dents favored regular campus classes.—R. T. Osborne, 


10956. Dumler, Marvin J. (Bethany Coll) A 
study of factors related to gains in the reading 
rate of college students trained with the tachisto- 
scope and accelerator. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 27- 
30.—This study pointed out that further research 
would be profitable in the following areas: the effect 
of personality deviations within a normal college 
population on reading rate increments, the permanence 
of reading rate increments, and the feasibility of 
using tachistoscopes in training clerical workers.— 
F. Goldsmith. 


10957. Ford, C. T. Attitudes of primary school 
pupils to written composition in 1945 and 1955. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1958, 10, 208-214.—General atti- 
tudes to written composition expressed by children in 
1955 were quite similar to those found in 1945, Com- 
position is a relatively unpopular subject, particularly 
among boys. Reproduction of a story is more popular 
than narration and description. Results indicate an 
"urgent need for close scrutiny and considerable 
modification of composition programmes."—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


10958. Gilbert, A. C. F. (Princeton U.) High 
School academic experience and college achieve- 
ment. Psychol. Newslir., NYU, 1958, 10, 56-64.— 
"The results of this study indicate where achievement 
in general at the University of Nebraska is concerned, 
students with different patterns of high school ac- 
ademic experiences earn different cumulative grade- 
point averages when these students earn more than 
two years of college credit."—M. S. Mayzner. 


10959. Graves, Walter A. Today's college stu- 
dents. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1958, 47, 498-500.—The 
increasing heterogeneity of the student population has 
resulted in increased concern over the characteristics 
of college students. Recently the University of Mich- 
igan has extended its research in growth and develop- 
ment to include the college years. Results of studies 
of 2 personality dimensions, security-insecurity and 
extroversion-introversion, have been utilized in ex- 
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periments in classroom organization. Students with 
the extroverted-insecure pattern were found to learn 
more easily in a teacher-centered classroom, while 
students described as introverted-insecure were ap- 
parently uninfluenced by teaching method. General 
personality dimensions were related to 2 kinds of 
motivation: affiliative need and achievement need. 
The student whose need for affiliation is stronger than 
his need for achievement will probably do better in a 
group-centered classroom. The class structure and 
procedure which is best for one type of student is not 
always the best for another.—R. A. Hagin. 

10960. Harris, Albert J. Lateral dominance, di- 
rectional confusion, and reading disability. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 44, 283-294.—This is a study of lateral 
dominance as related to reading disability. 316 cases 
of marked reading disability were compared with 254 
unselected school children. At age 7, the most strik- 
ing differences between reading disability and un- 
selected groups are the higher proportions of the 
reading cases who show confusion in identifying left 
and right, and mixed hand dominance. It is hypothe- 
sized that this study showed positive findings, as 
opposed to previous negative ones, in that the tests 
used are more sensitive indicators of directional con- 
fusion. It was further found that ability to distinguish 
left and right and a clear preference for one hand 
develop slowly in a significantly larger percentage of 
reading disability cases than in unselected children, 
thus suggesting a special slowness in maturation.— 
R. W. Husband. 

100961. Hilliard, Robert L. "Television and ed- 
ucation. J. higher Educ., 1958, 29, 431436.—A 
progress report on the increasing use of television for 
educational purposes indicating much has been ac- 
complished but much more must still be done. Al- 
though television has been used in the classroom 
during the last few years, the full possibilities of 
in-class, closed-circuit television are just beginning to 
be examined. Cultural programs for adults, orienta- 
tion programs, guidance programs, school-community 
relations programs are areas where educational tel- 
evision has much to offer.—L. G. Schmidt. 


10962. Houston, Marietta, & Allen, David W. 
Clinical experience in a psychiatric setting for 
Sophomore medical students. J. med. Educ., 1957, 
32, 483-492.—A clinical program for second-year 
medical students in the department of psychiatry of 
the University of California (San Francisco) is de- 
scribed in detail. Supervised experience with psychi- 
atric patients, including interviews, case work-up, and 
conference reports is provided. Questions and prob- 
lems raised by the students, and an appraisal of the 
program, are discussed by the writers. Spanish sum- 
mary.—J. T. Cowles. 


10963. Jennings, Helen Hall. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
Sociometry in group relations: A manual for 
teachers. (2nd ed.) Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1959. хі, 105 р. $1.50.— This 
expansion and revision of the 1948 edition (see 23: 
4197) is directed toward the teacher and others in 
group work, After an overview of group relations, 
With special reference to the educational situation, the 
writer discusses the sociometric test in some detail: 
its administration, making the sociogram, and follow- 
ing up the findings. Illustrations are given of various 
applications of the technique, with emphasis upon the 
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understanding and improvement of relationships 

within the group. General factors influencing choice 

behavior and a psychological theory of sociometric | 
choices are also discussed. 52-item bibliography.— 

R. R. Clampitt. 

10964. Johnson, Alfred Harold. The responses 
of high school seniors to a set of structured situa- 
tions concerning teaching as a career. J. exp, 
Educ., 1958, 26, 263-314.—A descriptive study con- 
cerned with the status of teaching as a career. 170 
high school students from one urban and 3 rural Ohio 
schools comprised the population. А projective in- 
strument made up of 11 relatively unstructured situa- 
tions dealing with teaching and with schools provided 
the basic data. A number of tables present the 
opinions and attitudes of the students toward the 
status of teaching as a career. Supplemental data 
from the Bell Adjustment Inventory, the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, and the Kuder Preference 
Record were obtained to examine the relationship of 
responses on them to the responses on the projective 
instrument.—E,. F. Gardner. 

10965. Kuvshinov, N. I. K voprosu o samokon- 
trole uchashchikhsia na nachal'nom étape proiz- 
vodstvennogo obucheniia. [On self-control of pupils 
in the early stage of industrial training.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(1), 107-116.—Recorded compar- 
isons between skilled workers and pupils, beginning 
industrial training, reveal essential differences in 
self-control. Pupils tend to overlook checking their 
operations and to proceed in their work without hav- 
ing a clear idea of what precisely is to be done. 
Therefore, mistakes that are made are not detected in 
time. The inadequacy of pupils’ self-control is attrib- 
uted to lack of a clear conception of the main stages 
of the work-operation, appreciation of the intimate 
“interrelation” between the work process and the 
modification of the object worked upon, and autom- | 
atism of work operations.—I. D. London. 

10966. Levina, P. E. Psikhologicheskoe izuch- 
enie neuspevaemosti  mladshikh ^ shkol'nikov. 
[Psychological study of poor progress in pupils in the 
lower grades.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 99-108.— 
The causes for poor progress in a given subject 
among pupils in the lower grades are considered. It 
appears that in the initial stages the main obstacle to 
good progress in reading and writing for some of the 
pupils is insufficient familiarity with the phonetic 
aspect of words. Under normal conditions the process 
of familiarization with the phonetic aspect of words 
begins in the preschool period and is only con 
in the lower grades. If the proper course of this 
process is disturbed, its various elements may be 
affected, *speech-motor, receptor-link, etc.” In case 
these elements are not formed at the proper time, the 
pupil may encounter difficulties in handling phonetic 
analysis. Deviations in the interaction of the re- 
ceptor and speech-motor spheres are very often re- 
flected in his pronunciation. Special psychological 
methods are available for detecting such deviations. 
They are of great practical importance for ensuring 
good progress in риріїѕ.—/. D. London. { 

10967. Lutokhina, №. S. Vypolnenie studentami 
psikhologicheskikh zadanii v protsesse pedagogi- 
cheskoi praktiki v shkole. [СаушБ ош = ИШ. 
of psychological assignments in the process of pr: 
E Tool Tohi Psikhol., 1958, 4(1), 168- 
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170.—The problems of dealing with the application 
of psychological knowledge by students engaged in 
practice teaching are discussed and ways of handling 
them illustrated.—7/. D. London. 

10968. McClendon, Paul I. An experimental 
study of the relationship between the note-taking 
practices and listening comprehension of college 
freshmen during expository lectures. Speech 
Monogr., 1958, 25, 222-228.— Efficient listening com- 
prehension, under conditions of immediate and de- 
layed recall, was not found to be significantly affected 
by note-taking which recorded main points only or as 
many details as possible. Nor was such comprehen- 
sion affected by customary methods of note-taking or 
by the absence of note-taking. Implication of these 
findings, based on 678 Ss, are presented—D. Lebo. 

10969. Mikulinskaia, M. IA. Ispol’zovanie stu- 
dentami znanii po psikhologii pri prozhozhdenii 
pedagogicheskoi praktiki v shkole. [Utilization by 
Students of psychological knowledge while taking 
practice teaching in School] ор. Psikhol., 1958, 
4(1), 164-167.— Practice teachers, as a rule, blindly 
accept the detailed directions of their supervisors in 
setting up their lesson plans and accordingly are 
unable to supply the psychological justification of 
what they propose to do. The author details how the 
Batumi Pedagogical Institute attempts to develop 
psychological sense along with independence in the 
pedagogical planning of student practice teachers,— 
1. D. London. 

10970. Milerian, E. A. K voprosu o politekh- 
nicheskikh umeniiakh starshikh shkolnikov. [On 
the polytechnical skills of older pupils.] ор. Psik- 
hol., 1958, 4(2), 75-86.—Data are presented to show 
that older pupils, “if given composite technical tasks 
involving elements of construction, technology, and 
manual operations," can attain the level of develop- 

‚ ment required of polytechnical education on the 
secondary school level ; provided that a 2-stage devel- 
opment method be used for the purpose. First, the 
pupils must "apply their knowledge of physics in 
designing a certain device, in determining its tech- 
nological requirements, and in its construction," 
Then, “more complexity [must be] introduced in the 
technical task given, [so that] the pupils have to 
estimate critically the device made and make further 
improvements on it.”—J, D, London, 

10971. Morris, Ben. Personality study: Its aims 
and implications for students of education. Sociol, 
Rev. Monogr., 1958, No. 1. 75-86.—A course in 
human personality for intending teachers should ex- 
press its aims in educational terms rather than in 
psychological or scientific terms. Such a course 
should have aims which are consistent with other 
courses which study education from a different point 
of view. Finally this course should be based upon the 
students' experiences with children, teachers, and 
themselves. 5 paramount aims for a course in human 
personality are described. —W. J. Meyer. 

10972. Moser, Henry M., O’Neill, John J, & 
Wolfe, Susan M. Tests of the aural comprehen- 
sion of English by foreign students. USAF Opera- 
tional Applications Lab. tech, Rep., 1958, No. 58-57. 
10 p.—The capability of 2 tests in determining the 
understanding of English by foreign students is com- 
pared. They are the less time-consuming Lado Test, 
developed at the English Language Institute of the 
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University of Michigan and the military vocabulary 
slanted MDAP English Proficiency Examination, 
developed at Lackland Air Force Base. Experimental 
evidence analyzed after parts of these tests were 
administered to 45 foreign students representing 25 
nationalities and varying backgrounds in English 
indicates approximate equality of usefulness with the 
Lado Test taking a slight lead in preference.—M. C. 
Benton. 


10973. Patel, A. S. When does visual teaching 
become valuable? J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1958, 
16, 336-341.— Visual teaching becomes valuable when 
it is "so designed and presented that the learner may 
most ably see and understand." Consequently, “The 
workers in the field of visual education must them- 
selves have vision to visualize beforehand what visual 
materials will be needed.”—D. Lebo. 


10974. Reid, J. F. An investigation of thirteen 
beginners in reading. Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 295- 
313.—By structured interview and tests of cognitive 
level, 13 boys of 5 and 6 years of age were examined 
for reading ability. Many children were articulate 
concerning their reading methods and sources of dif- 
ficulty. Tests of mental development showed no 
simple relationship with reading progress. Family 
history of handedness, speech development, preschool 
attitudes to reading and writing, quality of mother- 
child relationship proved to be predictive factors. 
The investigation points to the value of intensive 
interviewing of young children in providing informa- 
tion as a basis for improved methods of teaching 
reading.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


10975. Rogers, John R. (Ed.) Discipline. J. 
Nat. Educ. Ass., 1958, 47, 368-381.—This journal 
supplement was designed to help teachers and ad- 
ministrators with the task of guiding students toward 
self-discipline. 7 authorities discuss various facets of 
discipline: “Child Development” (Ralph Ojemann), 
“The Role of the Parent" (James M. Patterson), 
"Preventive Discipline in the Classroom" (Adah 
Peckenpaugh), "The Principal's Viewpoint" (Delmer 
H. Battrick), “Auxiliary Services” (Elmer Н. 
Schultz), “The School Board and Discipline” (J. B. 
Johnson and К. B. Lynn). —R. A. Hagin. 


10976. Rosskopf, Myron F. (Columbia U.) The 
strategy of concept attainment. Teach, C. oll. Rec., 
1958, 60, 1-8.—The formation of concepts by students 
is discussed and examples are given from mathematics. 
—H. K. Moore. 


10977. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. The role of 
culture in the teaching of personality development. 
Sociol. Rev. Monogr., 1958, No. 1. 87-107.—In order 
for teachers and social workers to be Successful in 
their respective professional capacities they must 
transcend to some degree this culture and their social 
class. Several ethnographic studies are cited to dem- 
onstrate the importance to the helping professions of 
an understanding of cultural and social class differ- 
ences for optimal performance of their responsibilities. 
It is suggested that the student be exposed to a wide 
range of ethnographic materials and have wide famil- 
iarity with major theories of personality. Armed 
with these tools supervised field experiences are con- 
sidered crucial—W. J. Meyer. 


10978. Sinclair, David C. Medical education at 
Oxford. J. med. Educ., 1957, 32, 467-475.—Of the 
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33 colleges of Oxford University, 5 do not admit 
medical students and some of the remaining 28 “take 
them only sporadically,” each college having its own 
admissions committee. Initial selection for the 4 
years of preclinical work in the natural sciences is 
based on interview and written examinations; further 
selection based on application form, interview, and 
report from college tutor, occurs at the beginning of 
the 3 years of clinical work. After this, a series of 
examinations leads to the B.M. and qualification as a 
doctor. The course of study and the tutorial system 
in the faculty of medicine are described and critically 
commented upon. Spanish summary.—J. T. Cowles. 

10979. Smith, Dietrich C. Broadening public 
understanding of animal experimentation by using 
small animals in the classroom. J. med. Educ., 
1957, 32, 476-482.—2-years’ experience of the Mary- 
land Society for Medical Research in providing small 
animals for classroom projects to selected public 
school teachers is described. Principal advantages 
are cited in the increase of students' understanding of 
animals, their care, and use in scientific experiments, 
and in the stimulating of student interest in medical 
and related sciences. Spanish summary.—J. T. 
Cowles. 

10980. Snyder, C. W. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll.) Experiment in teaching Russian 
in Grade 3. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 353-354.—Children 
enjoy the process of learning to speak Russian and 
did so effectively. Parents found that the children 
used the language and displayed a great interest in 
Russia and its people.—E. M. Bower. 

10981. Sperry, Bessie; Ulrich, David N. & 
Staver, Nancy. The relation of motility to boys’ 
learning problems. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 
28, 640-646.—9 latency period boys with learning 
difficulties all showed some disturbance in the area of 
physical activity. They are frightened children, 
afraid of knowing, deciding, doing. They show a 
sense of deprivation of autonomy. They vacillate 
between an active and a passive role but are comfort- 
able in neither. Some use their restlessness in the 
classroom as avoidance with regard to the symbolic 
dangers with which they had invested schoolwork.— 
R. E. Perl. 


(See also Abstract 10914) 


Interests, ATTITUDES, & HABITS 


10982. Baur, E. Jackson, & McCluggage, Mars- 
ton M. (U.Kansas) Drinking patterns of Kansas 
high school students. Soc. Probl., 1958, 5, 317-326. 
—An analysis of drinking behavior in terms of mem- 
bership and reference group theory, particularly in 
terms of family and peer group norms.—R. 
Frumkin, 

10983. Bendig, A. W., & Stillman, Eugenia L. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Dimensions of job incentives 
among college students. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 367-371.—Job goals at graduation were described, 
and 8 selected job incentive statements were ranked 
by college Ss. Factor analysis of intercorrelations 
among the ranked incentives yielded 3 factors tenta- 
tively identified as: need achievement vs. fear of 
failure, interest in the job vs. the job as an opportu- 
nity for acquiring status, and job autonomy of super- 
vision vs. supervisor dependency. “A content anal- 
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ysis of incentive statements contributed by 29% ‘of 
the ranking Ss (N —267) gave three major cat- 
egories: opportunity to help others, job satisfaction, 
and job interest and variety.”—M. York. 

10984. Cahalan, Don; Collette, Patricia, & Hil- 
mar, Norman A. Career interests and expectations 
of U. S. medical students. J. med. Educ., 1957, 32, 
557-563.—Findings of an interview survey of 1086 
male medical students in 44 medical schools are pre- 
sented. Type of practice preferred, reasons for choice, 
satisfactions and income expected, and confidence 
about future are summarized, with indication of dif- 
ferences in outlook between first-year and fourth-year 
students. Spanish summary.—J. Т. Cowles, 


10985. Cavan, Ruth Shonle, & Beling, Grace. 
(Rockford Coll. A study of high school mar- 
riages. Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 203-295.— 
*Despite their legality . . . early teen-age marriages 
are usually opposed by school officials and general 
public opinion." In Illinois “a survey questionnaire 
sought information on the frequency of marriages, 
and school policies and practices related [thereto ]." 
84 of 145 schools returned the questionnaires. “It 
was discovered that the percentage of High School 
students who married was small . . . girls outnum- 
bered boys seven to one." 38% of the married boys 
and 65% of the married girls dropped out of school 
at the time of marriage. Details of the methods for 
dealing with the problem were reported, some officials 
considering it merely another problem with added 
features which needed solution. Some school coun- 
seling programs try to help the student with his 
problem before he marries.—M. M. Gillet. 


10986. Chown, Sheila M. (Liverpool U.) The 
formation of occupational choice among grammar 
school pupils. Occup. Psychol., 1958, 32, 171-182.— 
“, . . three aims: first, to investigate the applicability 
of Ginzberg’s ‘stages’ to English Grammar School 
children; second, to compare the job knowledge . . . 
in 1955 with that reported . . . in 1927; and third, to 
compare the external influences in choice of occupa- 
tion.” Choices made below age 16 were made mostly 
in grammar school, girls deciding earlier. Only 
moderate congruence with the Ginzberg stages was 
obtained. Parents showed differential concern, favor- 
ing the boys.—M. York. 

10987. Greenberg, Herbert, & Hutto, Dolores. 
(Texas Technological Coll.) The attitudes of West 
Texas College students toward school integration. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 301-304.—Attitudes were 
assessed by means of the California F Scale and 
Integration Attitude scale in an attempt to determine 
the relation of school integration attitudes, authori- 
tarianism, and school classification. “. . . it may be 
concluded that there is a generally positive attitude 
toward integration . . . thus easing the widely ex- 
pressed fear .. . when integration comes.” Dis- 
crepancy was obtained between student and parental 
attitudes.—M. York. 


10988. Holmes, Darrell. (San Diego State Coll.) 
An investigation of student attitudes which may 
be related to leaving college. J. educ. Res., 1958, 
52, 17-21.—The purpose of the study of entering 
freshman was: the formulation of an experimental 
attitudes inventory, and an analysis of the various 
scales for the purpose of identifying response patterns 
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which may exist among first semester students, The 
inventory included: vocabulary, students reactions to 
instructors, general education, attitude towards coun- 
seling, self-description, school environment, study 
problems, and reasons for attending college. The 
study suggests that an inventory of study habits might 
be as effective in identifying potential drop-outs as 
the present battery of attitude scales.—F. Goldsmith. 


10989, Honkavaara, Sylvia. Comparison of the 
relation of color- and form-reactors at Harvard 
and London University. J, Psychol., 1958, 46, 23- 
24.—Using a modified Descoeudres color-and-form 
test, the proportions of students at Harvard and 
London showed opposite trends, Form-reactors pre- 
dominated at Harvard and color-reactors at London. 
The author ties this contrast to the English student 
being more intellectual, sensitive, shy, and individual- 
istic; the American is practical and socially conform- 
ing.—R. W. Husband, 


10990. Khomutova, M. A. Osobennosti pozna- 
vatel’nykh interesov shkol'nikov, sviazannykh s 
vyborom professii. [Features of pupils’ learning 
interests connected with choice of vocation.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(1), 117-131.— The interests of 
senior pupils are not confined to those subjects which 
are felt to be directly connected with a chosen voca- 
tion, Other school subjects engage their interest, too. 
There is, however, a definite distinction between these 
two groups of interests in that, with respect to the 
latter, the interests are primarily nonutilitarian,— 
I. D. London. 


10991. Malnig, Lawrence R, & Cristantiello, 
Philip D. A deeper look into freshman interests. 
Cath, Counselor, 1956, 1, 6-9.—A nontest approach to 
the problem of assessing the interests of freshman 
college students is discussed.—F. T. Severin. 


10992. Pauley, Berthold G. (Kanawha County 
Public Schools, Charleston, W.Va.) The effects of 
transportation and part-time employment upon 
participation in school activities, school offices 
held, acceptability for leadership positions and 
grade point average cy, ey school seniors, 
J. educ, Res., 1958, 52, 3-9.—The results of this study 
on seniors at 4 high schools in Kanawha County, 
showed that transportation adversely affected the 
number of school activities in which pupils partic- 
ipated, the number of elective school offices they held, 
and their acceptability for leadership to a significant 
degree, Part-time work adversely affected. | school 
activities, but not the elective school offices held, 
Neither transportation nor part-time employment sig- 
nificantly affected the grade point averages of the 
senior students.—F. Goldsmith. 


10993. Schneiders, Alexander A. Emotional 
problems and academic performance in college 
students. Cath. Counselor, 1957, 1, 4-7.— Discusses 
emotional maturity as the most important nonintellec- 
tual predictive criterion of success in college.—F, T. 
Severin. 


10994. Teahan, John E. Future time perspec- 
tive, optimism, and academic achievement. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 379-380.—“The re- 
sults of Eson's technique seems to indicate that high 
academic achievers are predominantly ‘anteverts’ in 
so far as their recent thoughts arid conversations are 
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concerned, i.e., they tend to look mostly to the future, 
- « Students high in future extension also appeared 
to be more optimistic."—4. S. Tamkin, 


(See also Abstract 10968) 
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10995. Eisman, Bernice S. (U. Colorado) Paired 
associate learning, generalization and retention as 
a function of intelligence. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1958, 63, 481—489.—“In this study, superior, average, 
and retarded adolescents attending a public junior 
high school were compared with respect to speed of 
learning a 7-card paired-associate problem, stimulus 
generalization and retention over a one-week and 
one-month period of time. The groups were selected 
so that they differed primarily with respect to average 
IQ scores with no overlap between any two groups. 
No significant differences among the three groups 
were found with respect to any of the measures of 
performance. The possible reasons for this finding, 
differing as it does from those of most previous in- 
vestigations, were discussed. The relative simplicity 
of the task here used, in comparison with those used 
in previous studies, was noted, It was concluded that 
retardation can probably not be considered the result 
of a unitary deficit and that differentiation among re- 
tarded individuals on the basis of performance on 
different learning tasks might be useful both to the 
practitioner in this area and to the systematic re- 
searcher. It was further suggested that IQ score 
alone is not a reliable predictor of learning in specific 
situations."—F. M. Staudt. 


10996. Erickson, Marion J. (Ypsilanti, Mich.) 
Current trends and practices in the education of 
the mentally retarded. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1958, 
44, 297-308.—After presenting the aims and objec- 
tives of education for the mentally retarded, the author 
presents a number of programs in operation, points 
out the advantages and disadvantages of each type of. 
program, analyzes the various selections of pupils, 
significant trends in the direction of extending special 
services in the various ranges of programs, a trend to 
make the curriculum for special classes more func- 
tional, and the role of the parent and the community 
in the planning of ieu education facilities, 29 
references.—$. M. Amatora. 


‚ 10997. Halpin, Virginia. Basic issues concern- 
ing the education of children with cerebral defects. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 31-37.—Some of the 
problems involved in planning a curriculum for men- 
tally retarded children with cerebral injuries are 
discussed. The issues involved and the general aims 
for curriculum planning are presented. 30 references. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


10998. Hannig, Paul, & Judas, Ilse. (Public 
Schools, Peoria, Ill.) ucation for the emotion- 
ally disturbed. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 59, 90-96,—A 
variety of emotional problems are frequently present 
in the public school classroom. The authors analyze 
these as follows: understanding the dynamics of be- 
havior, a child’s illness grown out of disturbed rela- 
tionships, good teacher relationships with the child, 
the teacher working with the disturbed child needs to 
develop new ways of looking at the child, the symp- 
tomatic behavior calls for a departure from traditional 
concepts of education, teaching the disturbed child 
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imposes a burden on the teacher, and a task for 
teachers and therapists—S. M. Amatora. 

10999, Katz, B. E. Education of cerebral palsied 
children. The race of meprobamate: A prelimi- 
nary evaluation. J. Pediat., 1958, 53, 467-475— 
9 of 10 pupils with cerebral palsy in a relatively stable 
academic environment receiving meprobamate com- 
pleted the school year with increased attention span, 
improved ability to learn, and scholastic progress 
beyond that anticipated from earlier observation.— 
M. C. Templin. 

11000. Kolstoe, Oliver P. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Language training of low-grade mongoloid chil- 
dren. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 17-30.—From 
the result$ of this experiment on the trainability of 
language in low-grade, mongoloid, institutionalized 
children, mongoloid children with IO's below 25 do 
not seem to benefit much from training in language 
functions. Areas of needed research are indicated.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

11001. National Education Association. Excep- 
| tional children. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1958, 47, 608- 

© 623.—This special feature of the journal offers sug- 
gestions to teachers who face the challenge of teaching 
exceptional children in the regular classroom. In- 
cluded are articles on the emotionally disturbed, the 
hard of hearing, the partially seeing, the crippled, and 
the mentally retarded, as well as a discussion of school 
responsibility for trainable children —R. A. Hagin. 

11002. Stevenson, Harold W., & Zigler, Edward 
F. Probability learning in children. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 185-192.—Feeble-minded Ss per- 
formed at a higher level where the correct response 
resulted in either 33% or 66% reinforcement and at 
a level comparable to normal children with 100% 
reinforcement. In another experiment normal chil- 
dren were pretrained with 100% or 33% reinforce- 
ment and then learned a discrimination with 66% 
reinforcement: the 100% group made fewer correct 
responses during learning than the 33% group. 19 
references.—J. Arbit. 

11003. Wolinsky, Gloria F. (Hunter Coll.) Some 
considerations of the role of the teacher in the 
special class. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 63, 415- 
— 418.—The author considers "the complexities of the 
role of the teacher of the retarded in two institutional 
Settings: The class for retarded children in a public 

day school and the residential custodial school for 
2 retarded children.” It is indicated that if the teacher 

is to be effective he must have a clear understanding 
_ of “(1) the philosophy of the educational institution, 
(9 limits of permissible activity within this setting, 


3) practical considerations as they concern the chil- 
н dren to be educated.” 
Staudt. 


(See also Abstracts 10522, 10550, 10556, 
10557, 10896) 


19-item bibliography—V. M. 
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11004. Bushurova, V. E. K voprosu ob analize 
vremeni v protsesse formirovaniia trudovykh 
ы Пауукоу u uchashchikhsia VII-VIII klassov. [On 

e analysis of time in the process of forming working 
habits in pupils of the 7th and 8th classes.] оў. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 60-67.—Observations and ex- 
- periments, in the course of industrial training at 
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school, establish the existence of 3 stages in the 
formation of tempo of mental filing: an adjustment 
stage, a stage of relatively constant tempo, and finally 
a stage when tempo can be voluntarily controlled. 
Different levels of development of the pupils’ abilii 
to analyze short time intervals (from 1 to 60 ыж 
corresponding to the above stages are observed to 
obtain.—I. D. London. 

11005. Feiser, Louis. Recommendations for ad- 
mission to medical school. J. med. Educ., 1957, 32, 
682-686.—A. preprofessional adviser, professor of 
chemistry, systematizes the preparation of recom- 
mendations of college students for medical school, 
Verbal characterizations of the student by his teach- 
ers, supplemented by certain biographical data, serve 
as background for a short interview on which major 
reliance is placed. Data are presented as evidence of 
the relation between premedical rating and student's 
acceptance by school of first choice, also between 
organic chemistry grades and such acceptances, 
Spanish summary.—J. T. Cowles. 


11006. Kapur, R. L. Psychiatric aspects of ed- 
ucational guidance. J. voc. educ. Guid., 1958, 4, 
119-122.— Guidance to be complete should account for 
the emotional needs of children and the dynamics 
which affect adjustment. School failure may be due 
to other than lack of intelligence or ability; test situa- 
tions, in themselves, may be anxiety provoking. In 
teaching, knowledge is of little value without under- 
standing; clinical psychology and psychiatry provid 
help in clearing the way for learning—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 


11007. McCabe, George E. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Guidance in the classroom: A series of 
hypotheses. Educ, Admin. Superv., 1958, 44, 213- 
218.—The author presents a tentative series of hy- 
potheses on which he bases his present conclusion 
about professional practice in the field of guidance 
and his conclusions regarding desirable organizational 
structure for guidance in the public schools. Divided 
into 5 groups these include hypotheses regarding: 
personality, the helping process, guidance in the class- 
room, the process by which teachers are helped, and 
organization for guidance.—5. M. Amatora. 


11008. Mitchell, John McK. The significance of 
the 1956 institute on the evaluation of the student 
from a dean’s viewpoint. J. med. Educ., 1957, 32, 
552-556.—Interpretive commentary by а medical 
school dean on the significant points of this 1956 
conference (see 32: 3345) on the selection of medical 
students, Spanish summary.—J. T. Cowles. 


11009. Ono, Kei. (Educational Research Inst. 
Chiba Pref.) Shdgakko ni okeru gakugyo fushinji 
no kenkyü: (I). [An investigation on the under- 
achievers in the elementary school] Jap. J. educ. 
Psychol, 1958, 5, 234-243.—A. program of clinical 
treatment of underachiever is presented., It includes 
interview with S’s parents, medical treatment if 
necessary, therapeutic counseling, individual guidance 
in school subjects, and others. A successful case is 
reported. English summary. 56 references.—S. 
Ohwaki, 


11010. Sheerer, Elizabeth T. (U. Georgia) 
Family life counseling with high school students. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 290-293,—The author 
outlines “a few simple basic principles which most 
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Successful teacher-counselors изе... principles . . . 
applicable not only to counseling but to every human 
relationship. . . .” Several cases illustrate the pro- 
cedure: "The student does most of the talking... . 
The conference aim is toward student growth through 
strengthening of his own powers of thought and 
judgment.” The counselor accepts the attitudes and 
feelings of the one who seeks help, and even where 
“approval” is impossible shows that he (or she) 
believes in the student’s motives and desires, and 
wishes to help each one solve the problem for him- 
Self.—M. M. Gillet. 


(See also Abstracts 10340, 10500, 11020) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREM ENT 


11011. Adkins, Dorothy C. (U. North Carolina) 
Measurement in relation to the educational proc- 
ess. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 221-240.— 
Fundamental concepts in psychological measurement 
are briefly reviewed such as predictive, construct, and 
content validity. Relationships to Skinnerian learn- 
ing concepts are discussed as well as the relation of 
measurement to pedagogical concepts and practices, 
Adkins recommends the use of measurement to clas- 
sify the difficulty level of all curriculum materials and 
the development of tests of absolute mastery.—]V. 
Coleman. 


11012. American Council on Education. Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Evaluation: Improv- 
ing measurement in higher education. Educ. Rec., 
1958, 39, 392-395. — Tests of various kinds will assume 
greater importance in resolving problems of admis- 
Sion, placement, instruction, and counseling. Empha- 
Sis is placed on professional preparation for test 
administrators, greater instruction of faculty and 
school administration regarding testing programs, and 
the use of profiles rather than single scores as basis 
for decisions, Suggestions are made for the exten- 
sion and refinement of testing procedures.—J//, W. 
Meissner. 


11013. Banham, Katharine M. (Duke U.) Ma- 
turity level for reading readiness: A check list for 
the use of teachers and parents as a supplement 
to reading readiness tests, Educ, psychol. Measmt., 
1958, 18, 371-375.—' The Maturity Level for Reading 
Readiness checklist is presented. Evidence for its 
content validity is described and several concurrent 
validity studies are listed. Some preliminary norma- 
tive data are also presented —W, Coleman, 


11014. Belai, Louisa, (Our Lady of Cincinnati 
Coll.) A comparative study of the results of 
standardized tests and achievement at a liberal 
arts college for women. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 
94-100,—The graduating classes of 1948-1955 of Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College were tested by (a) the 
ACE Psychological Examination for Entering Fresh- 
man, (b) Cooperative General Culture Test for 
Entering Freshmen, (c) Cooperative General Culture 
Test, administered to sophomores, (d) Graduate 
Record Examination, administered to seniors. One of 
the main questions was to see if the test results 
revealed strong or weak points in the curriculum, 
While the field of literature was a strong point in 
the curriculum, a definite weakness was detected in 
the area of science. Steps were taken to improve 
physics and biology studies. The faculty became 
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more aware of the important role which test results 
can play in the improvement of instruction—F. 
Goldsmith. 

11015. Bendig, А. W. Practice effects in “twent: 
questions.” J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 56, 261-268.— 
“Two groups of Ss (N =73) participated in four 
modified ‘Twenty Questions’ games with one group 
having been given prior instruction on the questions 
used. Analysis of ‘on target’ responses gave no evi- 
dence of practice effects over the four games. A 
rectilinear decreasing gradient of mean ‘on target’ 
responses on the trials within each game was found 
for both groups with 99 per cent of the Ss being ‘on 
target’ on the second trial and only 88 per cent re- 
maining ‘on target’ by the fifth trial, Significant 
differences among questions appeared only in the 
group given prior instruction."—C. К. Bishop. 

11016. Bendig, А. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Predic- 
tive and postdictive validity of need achievement 
measures. J. educ. Res,, 1958, 52, 119-120.—McClel- 
land’s hypothesis “that the measure of motivation has 
a higher relation to future than to past grades” was 
examined. 3 psychometric scales were administered 
to 110 male psychology students in the beginning of 
the semester: a vocabulary test, the forced choice 
Need Achievement scale included in Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule, and the 4-picture Need 
Achievement measure by McClelland. Achievement 
data for these students were available. The result of 
the study suggested the opposite of the hypothesis; — 
F. Goldsmith. 

11017. Casey, J. Е. (Eastern Washington Coll, of 
Education) Evaluating pupils in terms of im- 
provement. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 263-265.—If im- 
provement is used as a basis for grading, differences 
in scores on tests must be appraised with some cau- 
tion. If standardized tests are used the curriculum 
should fit the test and the test the curriculum, Other 
problems are the homogeneity of the test, reliability 
of improvement, motivation, and the effects of in- 
dividualized instruction —E. M. Bower, 

11018. Clarke, S. C. T. (U. Alberta) The effect 
of grouping on variability in achievement at the 
Grade III level. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1958, 4, 
162-171.—“This study finds that the extent of reduc- 
tion in variability which can be achieved by grouping 
is not great. The most encouraging finding is that 
grouping by reading . . . reduced variability in both 
arithmetic and language achievement scores by twenty 
per cent" Tests used were the California Short 
Form Primary Mental Maturity Tests, California 
Achievement Tests (Primary Battery), and Gates 
Advanced Primary Word Recognition and Paragraph 
Meaning Tests. “The results of the present study 
would favor a reading test over an intelligence test, 
if the purpose of the grouping is to reduce variability 
in achievement.”—G, М. Della-Piana. 

11019. Dunlop, G. М., Harper, В. J. C, & Hunka, 
S. (U. Alberta) The influence of transporting 
children to centralized Schools upon achievement 
and attendance. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1958, 44, 
191-198.—Using a controlled group and an experi- 
mental group composed of between 144 and 188 pupils 
each in grades 2, 4, and 6, the authors sought an 
answer to the problem of the influence of time spent 
in school upon achievements and attendence. The 
authors concluded that: no significant differences in 
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intelligence were found; no differences in attendance 
were found between grades 2 and 4, but differences 
became significant to the disadvantages of pupils 
transported at the sixth-grade level; and transported 
pupils of grade 2 were significantly lower in achieve- 
ment than the untransported. No significant differ- 
ences in achievement were found at the fourth- and 
sixth-grade levels.—S. M. Amatora. 

11020. Fischer, Hardi. (Institut fuer Angewandte 
Psychologie Zuerich) Ein Vergleich zwischen dem 
IST von Amthauer und dem PMA von Thurstone. 
[A comparison between Amthauer’s IST and Thurs- 
tones PMA.] Diagnostica, 1958, 4, 25-32.—Com- 
parative factorial study is undertaken between these 
. 2 tests in order to ascertain applicable submeasures 

for a valid but shortened group instrument for Swiss 
standardization. Results suggest that the following 
may be utilized as measures of 4 factors: Similarities 
and Sentence Completion from the IST for verbal 
factor V; PMA Figures and Cards or IST Cubes for 
space factor S; PMA Letter Series, PMA Letter 
Grouping and IST Arithmetic for reasoning factor 
R; and the PMA Addition and Multiplication for 
number factor N. 122 male trade school students 
ranging in age from 14 to 16 years served as Ss.— 
F. P. Hardesty. 

11021. Flanagan, John C., Pumroy, Shirley S., & 
Tuska, Shirley A. (American Inst. for Research, 
Pittsburgh) A new tool for measuring children's 
behavior. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 59, 163-166.—A fter 
analyzing 5 requirements for a measuring instrument 
that might adequately measure the personal and social 
development of boys and girls, the authors described 
a recent project deemed both practical and efficient. 
The method consisted in specific observations by both 
parents and teachers in several cities. They were 
asked to look for 2 kinds of behavior: behavior that 
they felt should be encouraged and behavior that they 
felt should be corrected. Some 5000 incidents were 
reported and analyzed systematically. From this was 
developed a chart called a performance record. A 
final trial form of the new instrument was run on 93 
teachers involving some 500 elementary school chil- 
dren.—S. M. Amatora. 

11022. Gronlund, Norman E, & Holmlund, 
Walter S. (U. Illinois) The value of elementary 
School sociometric status scores for predicting 
pupils' adjustment in high school Educ. Admin. 
Superv., 1958, 44, 255-260.—In 1949 the sociometric 
status of 1073 sixth-grade pupils in 44 elementary 
Schools in a midwestern city was determined. Later 
53 high-status pupils and 49 low-status pupils in high 
School were identified. The authors analyzed the 
Scores at the sixth grade level and compared them 
with the adjustment scores of these same people at 
the high school level. Results of the study are pre- 
Sented. Social acceptance by peers plays an important 
role in the development of leadership abilities.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


11023. Hoffman, Martin L., Mitsos, Spiro B., & 
Protz, Roland E. Achievement striving, social 
Class, and test anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 401-403.—It was hypothesized that com- 
pared to working-class Ss, middle-class Ss would 
Show little improvement in test performance under 

ancial incentive. Tests used were a simple motor 
test and an intelligence test. Ss were high school 
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juniors and seniors. Results with both tests support 
the hypothesis that middle-class test performance is 
more highly generalized and less subject to improve- 
ment through increased striving for material reward. 
“The main difference between the two groups seems 
to be that while working-class striving and perform- 
ance tend to rise uniformly in response to reward 
stimuli, in the middle-class reward-induced increases 
in striving may either raise the level of performance 
or touch off anxiety responses that lower it."—H, D. 
Arbitman. 

11024. Johnson, M. Clemens, & Lord, Frederic 
M. (Educational Testing Service) An empirical 
study of the stability of a group mean in relation 
to the distribution of test items among students. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 325-329.—Empirical 
data are presented showing that the procedure of 
assigning different items to different students provides 
a better estimate of the mean score of the group than 
the usual testing procedure. The new procedure has 
only a slight advantage in ranking several groups by 
mean score, and it is detrimental for evaluating in- 
dividual student performance. When national samples 
are to be used and testing time is limited the new 
procedure seems especially promising —W. Coleman. 

11025. Kirchhoff, Hans, & Schimming, Giinter. 
Linkshündigkeit und die verbale Lese-Rechtsch- 
reibeschwache. [Lefthandedness and verbal reading- 
spelling difficulties.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 256- 
272,—Reading weakness is linked to dominance of the 
left hand. The forcing of a change in hand dominance 
is often followed by a weakness for structuring of 
gestalten (Gestaltgliederungsschwache) which ap- 
pears as reading difficulty in an especially obvious 
manner. But not all reading difficulties have the same 
etiology. 4 groups are distinguished: as result of 
breaking, as the effect of latent dominance of the left 
hand, as a symptom of retardation, after a change in 
the method for learning to read. Careful differentia- 
tion is important for remedial treatment, 42-item 
bibliography.—_W. J. Koppitz. 

11026. Nason, Leslie, J. Academic achievement 
of gifted high school students. Sth. Calif. educ, 
Monogr., 1958, No. 17. xv, 92 p. $3.95.—4-page 
bibliography. 

11027. North, Robert D. An evaluation of the 
Step Listening Test for the independent school 
testing program. Educ, rec. Bull, 1958, No. 72. 
61-67.—Scores on the Kuhlman-Anderson (sixth 
edition), Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test (Form 
DR), ACE (1954 college freshman edition), and 
cooperative and Stanford Achievement Tests are cor- 
related with scores on the Sequential Test of Educa- 
tional Progress (STEP) Listening Test. Norms and 
Spearman-Brown reliabilities are also reported for 
the latter. Since the listening test lacks adequate 
ceiling for superior pupils, an adjustment in grade 
placement levels for pupils in independent schools is 
recommended. Substantial correlations were found 
between the listening test and most of the other 
instruments, particularly the JSAT verbal (.76) and 
the English Test total (.71) scores. „The author 
estimates that “factors specific to the listening test, 
as apart from the Cooperative Reading Comprehen- 
sion Test and the American Council Psychological 
Examination, account for about 24% of the Test’s 
variance.” —H. Gee. 
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11028. Nunnally, Jum, & Husek, T. R. (U. Illi- 
nois) The phony language examination: An ap- 
proach to the measurement of response bias. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 275-282.—As а 
method of measuring response bias, randomly chosen 
foreign words were substituted for some of the mean- 
ingful components of test items. Administered as a 
regular test the responses to such “ambiguous” items 
demonstrate the predisposition of respondents to give 
answers of particular kinds. 2 illustrative cases are 
presented with the major finding being “that persons 
with more education tend to disagree with causal 
explanations of all kinds.” —W., Coleman. 


11029, Pasricha, P. (Central Inst. of Education, 
Delhi) A comparative study of the written Hindi 
vocabulary of upper-middle and low S.E.S. chil- 
dren in Delhi schools. Indian Psychol, Bull., 1958, 
3, 6-10.—Higher socioeconomic ‘status in sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade children was found to be 
associated with a wide range of vocabulary and more 
correct usage. Word count and usage was obtained 
та composition on a common topic.—W, В, 

ebb, 


11030. Rubenowitz, Sigvard. (Swedish Council 
for Personnel Administration, Gothenburg) Predict- 

academic success: A follow-up study. Occup. 
Psychol., 1958, 32, 162-170.—College freshmen were 
tested in 1954 in an effort to determine weights for 
tests and biographical data. 9 tests were adminis- 
tered, with a study habit inventory having highest 
validity with respect to grade average. The best 
combination of 7 prognostic variables yielded a valid- 
ity coefficient of .77, 17 references.—M. York, 


11031. Ryan, F. R, & Davie, James S. (Yale U.) 
Social acceptance, academic achievement, and 
aptitude among high school students. J. educ. 

es, 1958, 52, 101-106.—The relationship of social 
acceptance to classroom grades and ACE Scores was 
investigated among 326 students of 4 classes in a 
Suburban senior high school: a small and positive 
relationship exists between acce; tance and grades that 
is not consistent among the subgroups, and a lesser 
degree of relationship exists between quantitative 
aptitude scores and acceptance, Verbal aptitude 
scores do not correlate significantly with social ac- 
ceptance.—F, Goldsmith, 

11032. Spaulding, Geraldine. Reliability and 
other data on the revised edition of the Junior 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, Forms А, B, and C. 
Educ, rec. Bull., 1958, No, 72. 75-79.—Forms A, B, 
and C of the revised Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(JSAT) were administered to 200 pupils in each of 
grades 7, 8, and 9 in 21 independent schools, Dis- 
tributions of verbal and numerical scores are pre- 
sented separately for each form and grade. Correla- 
tions between the new forms and JSAT Form ER, 
which has been administered 6 months earlier, ranged 
from 5 to .90. Spearman-Brown reliabilities for the 
verbal and numerical scores of the new forms, found 
to range from .91 to .95, were very similar to reliabil- 
ities found with earlier forms of the test, indicating 
lack of effect on reliability from shortening the test 
from 8 to 5 subtests—H. Gee. 


11033. Stuckert, Robert P. A configurational 
approach to prediction, Sociometry, 1958, 21, 225- 
23/.—A nonmetric method for constructing instru- 
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ments for predicting scholastic success is described 
and evaluated by comparison with the multiple linear 
regression, Burgess unit-weighting, and Glueck meth- 
ods. “The instruments based on the method of pre- 
dictive configurations were equal to or superior to the 
others in two respects. First, they were easier to use 
in predicting for subsequent samples. , . . Second, the 
predictive configuration instruments were more ac- 
curate and efficient in predicting a criterion _with 
either two or three alternatives. . . . The superiority 
of the configuration instruments was largely a result 
of their greater ability to predict certain categories of 
the criterion. They tended to be more accurate in 

redicting the criterion category. containing the more 
шалын portion of the sample.”—H, P. Shelley. 


11034. Thistlethwaite, Donald L. (National 
Merit Scholarship Corp., Evanston, Ш.) The con- 
servation of intellectual talent. Science, 1958, 128, 
822-826.—"Estimates of the number of highly talented 
students who fail to go to college are alarming. . . . 
In the present study, the amount of talent loss which 
ocurs under existing conditions was estimated from 
the number of near winners in the 1957 program who 
failed to enroll in college. The study also sought to 
estimate the number of drop-outs who might attend 
college if additional scholarships were available.” 
Major headings are: “Sample,” “Estimates of Talent 
Loss,” “Role of Scholarships in Reducing Talent 
Loss,” “Factors Contributing to Talent Loss,” “Dis- 
cussion.” Results are summarized in 3 tables, The 
“results do not justify complacence. There is clearly 
a need for the continuation of all current scholarship 
programs and for additional financial aid.’—S, J. 

achman. 1 


11035. Traxler, Arthur E. Some data on the 
Results of the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress (STEP), Level 3, Form A, for small 
groups of pupils in two independent schools for 
girls. Educ. rec. Bull., 1958, No. 72. 69-73.— 
Spearman-Brown reliabilities ranging from .80 to .91 
are reported for STEP Level 3, Form A, on data 
from 70 pupils in grades 7 and 8. Correlations rang- 
ing from .27 to .91 were found between the various 
STEP tests and corresponding subject marks, Inter- 
correlations of 6 Level 3 tests based on Scores of 37 
pupils were .59 and higher, Since independent school 
student medians tend to correspond to published 
percentiles of 80-88, it is suggested that there is “a 
need for adjusting the STEP levels downward 
through the independent school grades in future use 
ce э, STEP series among independent schools,”— 

. Gee. 


11036. Traxler, Arthur E., Spaulding, Geraldine, 
Hayes, Eleanor, et al. Summary of test results. 
Educ. rec. Bull., 1958, No. 72. 1-59.— Test data in 
the 1958 achievement testing program of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau include Scores on Cooperative 
Achievement Tests in languages, mathematics, sci- 
ences, and social studies, The World Book Company 
Evaluation and Adjustment Series, The Lincoln 
Diagnostic Spelling Test, Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, Stanford Achievement Tests, and the Lincoln 
Intermediate Spelling Test, The testing program 
included also experimental work with the Sequential 
Tests Listening Test in that series, Ss were drawn 
from elementary and Secondary grades of 271 inde- 
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pendent schools. 45 tables present score distributions 
for each grade tested, with medians and quartiles 
indicated and compared where possible with public 
schools results and results from earlier testing pro- 
grams in independent schools. Results are similar to 
those for earlier testing programs, with “a slight 
tendency toward higher achievement this spring than 
in the preceding programs” except in foreign lan- 
guages. Independent school student averages are sig- 
nificantly higher than public school student's "except 
in the languages and advanced mathematics, where 
only the more able public school pupils elect these 
subjects,"—H. Gee. 


11037. Walters, James, & Fisher, Clara. (Florida 
State U.) Changes in the attitudes of young 
women toward child guidance over a two-year 
period. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 115-118 —Beginning 
in the fall of 1953 majors in the School of Home 
Economics at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College were asked to complete 2 inventories designed 
to measure attitudes toward the guidance of children: 
the Child Guidance Survey and the University of 
Southern California Parent Attitude Survey. Marked 
changes occurred over a 2-year period in the child 
guidance attitudes of a group of undergraduate women 
majoring in a program in family relations and child 
development. On both tests desirable changes in mean 
scores were noted. 15 references.—F. Goldsmith. 


11038. Westover, Frederick L. (U. Alabama) 
A comparison of listening and reading as a means 
of testing. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 23-26.—The Ss 
of this study were 198.students of the University of 
Alabama. The test was composed of 40 objective 
questions, some true-false and some multiple choice. 
One form of each test was administered by the in- 
structor’s reading the questions aloud twice. The 
other form of test was administered by giving each 
student a mimeographed copy of the test. There ap- 
peared no group differences among college students in 
performing on tests administered by listening and by 
reading. Some students do, however, show consistent 
differences in performance on similar tests adminis- 
tered by listening and by reading —F. Goldsmith, 


11039. Winthrop, Henry. Scoring, validation, 
and construction problems in the picture recogni- 
tion type of vocabulary test. J. gen. Psychol., 1957, 
56, 269-279.—Appropriate methods are discussed for 
Scoring vocabulary tests of the picture-recognition 
type such as the Ammons Full Range Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test. Problems inherent in validating and con- 
Structing such tests are described with suggested 
corrections.—C, К. Bishop. 


11040, Yeomans, William N., & Lundin, Robert 
W. The relationship between personality adjust- 
ment and scholastic achievement in male college 
students. J, gen. Psychol., 1957, 57, 213-218.—The 
MMPI was given to the top and bottom quarters of 
freshman and senior classes, The poorer students 
were more maladjusted particularly in Psychopathic 
Deviate and Hypomania. Those in the top quarter of 
both classes scored significantly higher on the Mf 
scale than among men in the general population. 
Excepting Mf and Depression, the freshmen showed 
poorer adjustment than seniors.—C. К. Bishop. 


(See also Abstracts 9355, 10046, 10645, 10992) 
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11041, Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) The ob- 
fuscation of the school psychologist. Educ. Admin. 
Superv., 1958, 44, 290-296.—' There are many un- 
trained persons in the school situation who encroach 
on the school psychologist’s area of service. This 
adds to the difficulty of describing and assessing the 
psychological work ih a school system. It befogs the 
perspectives with regard to certification requirements 
for the position of school psychologist. It is an im- 
proper practice for supervisors and administrators to 
encourage classroom teachers to do their own psycho- 
logical testing. The result is mechanical administra- 
tion, scoring, and stilted obeisance to a numerical 
rating. The definition of the clinical psychologist’s 
subject matter as given by APA describes the re- 
sponsibility of the psychologist in the clinic and in 
the guidance center apropos to the school situation — 
S. M. Amatora. 


11042, Barr, A. S. (U. Wisconsin) Problems 
associated with the measurement and prediction 
of teacher success. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 695-699. 
— Problems discussed are related to definition of the 
teaching process, choice of instruments, and the de- 
termination of criteria.—M. Murphy. 


11043. Budd, William C., & Blakely, Lynda S. ` 
(Western Washington Coll.) Response bias in the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. J. educ, 
Res., 1958, 51, 707-709.—Analysis of the results ob- 
tained for 225 students demonstrated that high scores 
on the MTAI are associated with the tendency to 
select extreme rather than moderate response positions 
on the items of the inventory.—M. Murphy. 


11044. Fisher, Helen. (San Diego Couni 
Schools) Teacher differences in professional read- 
ing. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1958, 44, 282-289.—The 
study is based on an investigation of the reading 
habits of 50 teachers. Professional reading behaviors 
of these teachers were plotted in relation to possible 
influences, including interest in reading, experience 
and education, accessibility of material, and curric- 
ulum committee work. The top quarter of the group 
read at least 9 books during the year and 4 magazines 
monthly. They were alert for new materials, pur- 
chased them from time to time, and took advantage of 
materials that came their way. The lower quarter 
read no more than 3 books during the year and 2 
magazines monthly. The group had taught a median 
of 6.6 years and attended college for a median of 4.4 
years.—S. M. Amatora. 


11045, Gould, Ronald. Public support for ed- 
ucation. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1958, 16, 316- 
324.—In this address of the president of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (meeting in Rome) the importance of public 
relations in creating a climate of opinion is stressed, 
4 suggestions are made: (a) publicity should be 
soundly presented, “well-documented, factually ac- 
curate and sound in its judgments”; (b) “do not reply 
to all attacks. . . . Shrug off the less important"; 
(c) devise new methods "to show the pu lic how 
children are being educated”; (d) “. . . high stand- 
ards of professional behaviour produce the best of 
publicity... . I hope we shall return home from 
Rome ... as missionaries for . . . the great task of 
winning friends and influencing people for . . . the 
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world’s most priceless possession—the rising genera- 
tion."—D. Lebo, 


11046, Manwiller, Lloyd V. Expectations re- 
garding teachers. J. exp. Educ., 1958, 26, 315-354.— 
"This investigation is concerned with whether teachers 
and members of boards of education agree on be- 
haviors expected of teachers by the community. Areas 
of behavior included are: personal and family, social 
and recreational, economic, civic, and religious. Ss 
included 391 high school teachers and 134 members of 
boards of education from 27 high school districts in 
south central Wisconsin. An inventory constructed 
for this study requested personal data and opinions 
about expected behaviors. The author concluded that 
“Teachers and school board members, when taken as 
Separate entities, as total groups, seemed to be in 
general agreement with each other on behaviors they 
thought the community expected of teachers." 28- 
item bibliography.—E. F, Gardner. 

11047. Massey, H. W., Vineyard, E. E. (Pan- 
handle Agricultural & Mechanical Coll.) Relation- 
Ship between scholarship and first year teaching 
success. J. teach. Educ., 1958, 9, 297-301.—A 
follow-up study of first-year teachers showed them to 
be above average in scholastic achievement. Teachers 
who had systematically completed the college's teacher 
preparation leading to a certificate received a higher 
rating as a teacher than those with provisional or 
temporary credentials. —E. M. Bower. 


11048. Popham, W. James. Out-of-school ac- 
tivities of teachers as related to an index of their 
professional performance. Ind. U. Sch. Educ. res. 
Rep. 1958, No. 2. viii, 102 p.—Relationships between 
a variety of out-of-school activities and teachers’ 
attitudes toward pupil-teacher relations were inves- 
tigated in a sample of recent graduates of Indiana 
teacher-training institutions. "While it appears that 
some out-of-school activities, particularly those of a 
professional nature, were related to teacher attitude, 
the majority of a teacher's out-of-school activities 
were not." Reconsideration of participation records 
as a selection criterion for teaching applicants is 
recommended. 3-page bibliography.—R. А. Hagin. 


11049. Popham, W. James, & Standlee, Lloyd S. 
Out-of-school activities and professional perform- 
ance of teachers. Bull. Sch. Educ., Indiana U., 1958, 
34, vii, 38 p. 

11050, Riesman, David. Interviewers, elites, and 
academic freedom. Soc. Probl., 1958, 6, 115-126. — 
This is an adjunct study to the P. F. Lazarsfeld 
Teacher Apprehension Study supported by the Fund 
for the Republic. It was a qualitative study of inter- 
viewers and respondents pointing up the significance 
and meaning of behavior of both in relation to the 
larger Lazarsfeld study.—R. M. Frumkin, 


11051. Shaw, Frederick. (Board of Education, 
NYC) Evaluating an experiment in personal re- 
lations, J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 107-111.—An experi- 
ment in personal relations in New York City schools, 
called the *Staff Relations Plan" has been evaluated. 
It denotes a set of formal and well-defined procedures 
for a working relationship between school principal 
and faculty. It is an official document and ratified by 
the Board of Education and the pedagogic staff. The 
summary revealed that the plan had provided opportu- 
nities to resolve problems and complaints. Discus- 
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Sions at the various school levels suggested possible 
improvements, Many recommendations were incor- 
porated into the revised version of the plan. In 
March, 1957, the teachers in the city's public schools 
ratified the new plan. Research played a vital role 
in revising the Staff Relation Plan.—F, Goldsmith, 


11052. Sleeper, William R. (Central Michigan 
Coll.) Storm warnings in Michigan: Student 
teaching. Peabody J, Educ., 1958, 35, 228-234. —The 
author analyzes fhe serious problems involved in 
securing improved professional laboratory experiences 
for the future teachers of the State of Michigan.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

11053. Standlee, L. S., & Popham, W. J. Partic- 
ipation in leisure time activities as related to se- 
lected vocational and social variables. J. Psychol., 
1958, 46, 149-154.— This study was designed to ex- 
plore the relationships between the leisure time ac- 
tivities of 880 Indiana public school teachers and 5 
variables, The variables most consistently related to 
Ss' leisure activities were Sex, teaching level, and 
Salary. Female Ss reported greater participation in 
school-related organizations, entertainment, hobby ac- 
tivities; males in Sports activities. Married Ss re- 
ported greater participation in daily living and hobby 
activities, single Ss in entertainment activities, Ss 
in higher teaching levels reported greater participa- 
tion in out-of-school employment, daily living, and 
Sports activities. Ss in lower teaching levels reported 
greater participation in profession-related, school- 
related organizations, entertainment, and hobby ac- 
tivities —R. W, Husband, 


11054, Standlee, Lloyd S., & Popham, W. James. 
Professional and academic preparation of teachers 
related to two indices of teaching performance. 
Ind. U. Sch. Educ. res. Rep., 1958, No. 3. iv, 17 p. — 
In an attempt to produce some objective evidence 
regarding the current controversy over preparation of 
teachers, the professional academic credit hours of 
880 Indiana public school teachers were related to 2 
indices of teaching performance—M'TAI score and 
ratings by principals. Neither the professional nor 
the academic preparation was found to be related to 
these 2 indices.—A. А. Hagin. 

11055. Standlee, Lloyd S., Popham, W. James, 
& Mavrides, Efthimios. Preparation and perform- 
ance of Indiana teacher-training graduates. Ind. 
U. Sch. Educ. res. Rep., 1958, No. 1. 
Preparation and professional performance of a sample 
of recent graduates of 24 Indiana teacher-training 
institutions were studied through ratings by principals 


vealed, “are not sufficiently systematic, nor are the two 
performance variables sufficiently inclusive to warrant 
any conclusion regarding which size or type of teacher 
training is producing better teachers."—R, A. Hagin. 
11056. Thomas, Donald R. Who wants to be a 
teacher? Teach. Coll, Rec. 1958, 60, 164-171.— 
“What I am Suggesting is that teachers, rather than 
conforming to standard middle-class value patterns, 
have created a caricature of those patterns, and that 
this unreal system is, for them, the only reality in 
which they can exist."—H. K. Moore. 
11057. Thomas, Lawrence G. 


\ (Stanford U.) 
The attitudes toward democracy 


of Japanese 
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teachers. J. educ. Sociol., 1958, 32, 173-183.—This 
research was carried out in connection with Tokyo 
University between October, 1957 and July, 1958 to 
study the changes in the aims of Japanese education 
since the conclusion of American education. Prob- 
lems analyzed are: individualism, paternalism, and 
pragmatic liberalism. A description is given of the 
construction of the questionnaire, the method of scor- 
ing, the questionnaire returns, and the hypotheses for 
further research—S. M. Amatora. 


11058. Tolle, Edwin R., & Murray, Walter I. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) Forced choice: An improvement 
in teacher rating. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 679-685.— 
Steps in the construction of a forced-choice rating 
instrument are described with reference to contempo- 
rary techniques and their application to the rating of 
teachers.—M. Murphy. 


(See also Abstracts 9248, 9299, 9311, 9328, 
9344, 10500) 
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11059. Abbadie. La jeune fille devant son 
avenir. [The young woman faces her future.] 
BINOP, 1958, 14, 223-231.—This is a discussion of 
results of a questionnaire returned by 1500 young 
women between the ages of 14 and 22. Information 
was requested on background factors of education, 
occupation, previous counselling, attitudes toward 
work and the role of women, as well as on future 
plans. The majority of respondents came from small 
towns, semirural or rural districts. Although most 
expected to work for at least a short period 82% 
looked forward to marriage. About one-fifth be- 
lieved wives should not work except in cases of need 
while 36% saw no problem in a woman's returning 
to work at about age 40. Of those who planned to 
work, many took jobs for which they had not been 
trained; many had not had guidance or had not made 
use of it. Very few were interested in general prob- 
lems of trade unionism or political action. The au- 
thor suggests the need for further exploration of 
women's attitudes toward work as well as of the legal 
status of married women.—F. М. Douglass. 


11060. Baehr, Melany E. & Renck, Richard. 
(U. Chicago) The definition and measurement of 
employee morale. Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 157- 
184.—“This paper discusses briefly some of the the- 
ories concerning the structure of morale and, in 
particular, reports the results of three separate re- 
Search investigations. The investigations aim at de- 
fining the broad social sentiments shared by the 
general population of industrial employees which are 
the basic dimensions of the work environment. The 
same five dimensions or factors were identified in 
each of the three investigations. The consistency of 
these results as well as their congruence with those 
Obtained by others suggests that five of the basic 
factors in the structure of morale have been iden- 
tified."—F. M. Staudt. 


11061. Bryan, Glenn L., Rigney, J., Bond, N., Jr., 
LaPorte, H., Jr, Hoffman, L., & McAllister, B. 
The role of humans in complex computer systems: 
Programming. Los Angeles, Calif.: Univer. South- 
ern California, 1959. 74 p.—Included in addition to 
an introduction and summary, are an overview of the 
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programing process, a section on the people who do 
programing, and a section on problems of managing 
a computer-programing operation. The latter sec- 
tion contains suggestions for minimizing opposition 
to computer programs. In the section on the people 
who do programing is information about personnel 
practices.—B. Т. Jensen. 

11062. Dabas, Zile S. The dimensions of mo- 
rale: An item factorization of the SRA Employee 
Inventory. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 217-234.— 
An orthogonal item factorization of the SRA Em- 
ployee Inventory yielded one general factor, 5 sub- 
general factors, and 7 group factors. Comparison 
with other studies and with the 14 area scores of the 
inventory indicates that the general factor is the only 
one for which a score obtained by direct addition of 
responses is justified; attempts to measure group 
factors directly will fail because the group score will 
reflect as much sub-general and more general opinion 
than that directly connected with the factor per se. 
It is recommended that only an over-all score be 
employed, or that a more complex scoring system be 
derived, or that regroupings of the present SRA 
Employee Inventory be appropriately scored. The 
technical details of the item factorization are pre- 
sented. 18-item bibliography.—4. S. Thompson. 

11063. Evans, K. M. (University Coll, Cardiff) 
Interest as a criterion of success. Indian psychol. 
Bull., 1958, 3, 1-5.—A review of British and Amer- 
ican sources "make it clear that interest alone is not 
necessarily prognostic of occupational success. Never- 
theless it is one factor which should be considered."— 
W. B. Webb. . 

11064. Fitzpatrick, Robert, & Cullen, John W. 
Prediction of airman reenlistment. USAF Per- 
sonnel Train, Res. Cent., tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-12. 
iv, 10 p.—"This study was designed to develop psy- 
chological measures to predict reenlistment vs. non- 
reenlistment of airmen. Interviews were used in the 
first phase to explore motivation, attitudes and per- 
sonality characteristics that differentiate reenlistees 
from non-reenlistees.” Written tests were adminis- 
tered to measure the interview characteristics in the 
second phase. 169 airmen were interviewed and 448 
tests were administered to electronics, mechanical, and 
supply personnel nearing the end of their first enlist- 
ment period. The significance of differences in re- 
sponse to interview questions were determined by 
chi-square tests. After the testing phase, multiple 
correlations were obtained to predict reenlistment in 
each career field. Recommendations were cited for 
shortening battery to be given to incoming airmen 
whose future plans were to be checked throughout the 
period of their first enlistment.—K. W. Colman. 


11065, Guba, Egon G. (Ohio State U.) Morale 
and satisfaction: A study in past-future time per- 
spective. Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 195-209.— 
“Although morale and satisfaction are central to the 
study of personnel administration, acceptable defini- 
tions and adequate conceptual frameworks have not 
yet emerged to guide research on these two elements. 
The author attempts to provide operational definitions 
of satisfaction and morale and a framework for treat- 
ing them. A central assumption is that time is a 
critical variable, i.e., that past experiences of a satis- 
factory character predispose the individual toward 
satisfactory experiences in a new situation, thus in- 
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creasing the probability of high morale. That is, high 
satisfaction ordinarily must precede high morale in 
point of time. A second assumption is that energy 
is a limiting and limited factor and that the amount 
an individual is prepared and able to expend is a 
function of the congruence between organizational 
demands and individual needs. An experimental study 
is designed to test the assumed positive relationship 
between satisfaction and morale in a given situation. 
Within the limitations of method the experiment 
seems to validate the hypothesis that there is a critical 
time and energy factor in morale and satisfaction."— 
V. M. Staudt, 

11066. Guilbert, Madeline, & Isambert-Jamati, 
Viviane. L'apprentissage et l'activité profession- 
nelle, [Apprenticeship and professional activity.] 
Bull. Cent, Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1958, 7, 135-150. 
—'1024 women hospitalized in a Paris maternity 
ward following childbirth were the subjects of this 
study. .. . Fewer women cease their occupational 
activity either at marriage, or for personal reasons 
other than raising a family, among those with training 
than among those without it. . . . Women with voca- 
tional training hold their jobs longer than those with- 
out it. . . . Women trained for office work are those 
who most frequently continue in the same Occupation. 
+; , Present employment coincides with training in 
6595 of the cases for women thoroughly trained in 
office work and in 21% of the cases for thoroughly 
trained women in the clothing trades.”—V. Sanua. 

11067. Levine, Abraham S. (Personnel Research 
Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel) Reflections 
of a personnel research psychologist. Personnel 
Psychol., 1958, 11, 161-178.— The author draws upon 
his navy personnel research experience and comments 
on a variety of problems and developments including : 

(a) the use of aptitude tests in reducing attrition in 
technical training, (b) the probability that biograph- 
ical items will make a significant contribution, (c) the 
central importance of complex rather than specific 
factors in most practical situations, (d) the lack of 
predictive value of personality tests to date, (e) the 
use of ratings as criterion data, (f) the need for 
further research.—4. S. Thompson. 

11068. Marriott, R. Work motives and financial 
incentives. Personnel Mgmt., 1958, 40, 151-156.— 
Discussed are the assessment of the effectiveness of 
financial incentives and the changing view of in- 
dustrial motivation, "It is an open question whether 
there would be a credit or debit balance if all the 
direct and indirect economic and social consequences 
of incentive payment systems throughout their history 
could be ‘taken into account.” In the area of non- 
financial incentives, social science and personnel man- 
agement retain a potentially important voice.—4. R. 
Howard. 

11069. Palmer, Gladys L. Types de carrieres 
professionnelles aux Etats Unis. [Work-career 
patterns in the USA.] Bull. Cent. Etud, Rech. Psy- 
chotech., 1958, 7, 151-156.—"The theme of the re- 
search program reported here is concerned with the 
issue of whether work histories in the U.S. reflect 
occupational interest and orientation, or whether the 
jobs held over a lifetime are considered to be merely 
ways of making a livelihood. Evidence from earlier 

studies of labor mobility indicates that the rate of 
mobility may vary but that patterns of occupational 
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mobility tend to be parallel in different places and 
different economic situations. . . . Our recent studies 
have emphasized the need for data on work attitudes 
to be analyzed together with the behavior patterns 
found in job histories . . . while most workers have 
'settled down' to a career by age 35, if not 25, the 
emphasis of goals in careers may be modified as 
workers grow older.” —V. Sanua, 


11070. Peffer, P. A., Margolin, R. J., & Conners, 
J. E. Integrative forces in the development and 
follow-up of a member employee program. Amer. 
Arch. Rehabil. Ther., 1958, 6, 8-14.—" We have at- 
tempted to show that the Member Employee program, 
as with any other therapeutic program, functions best 
in a "Therapeutic Community’ setting.” It is a com- 
plex treatment effort.—L. Shatin. 

11071. Reuchlin, M. Théorie des décisions et 
psychologie appliquée. [Theory of decisions and 
applied psychology.) BINOP, 1958, 14, 155-161.— 
This article deals primarily with an analysis and 
discussion of the book by L. J. Cronbach and G. C. 
Gleser (see 31: 2016). The author lists 6 French 
references on the subject of theory of decision, — 
F. M. Douglass. 


(See also Abstracts 9284, 9316, 9376) 
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11072. Adkins, Dorothy C. A commentary on 
multiple-choice test item criteria. Publ, personnel 
Rev., 1958, 19, 296-298.—A critique of Wakefield’s 
(see 33: 7029) comparison of 5-choice items vs. 4- 
choice items finds his “basis of comparison used and 
the conclusions reached open to question from several 
considerations.” It is suggested that his “concept of 
the effectiveness of an item is faulty,” that his results 
may have been contaminated, and this his approach 
ignores important aspects of writing —M. Brown, 


11073. Alf, Edward Е., & Gordon, Leonard V. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, San Diego, 
Calif.) Validity of an experimental underwater 
demolition team selection battery for an officer 
sample. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech, Bull., 
1958, No. 58-7. vii, 7 p.— Validation data against a 
pass-fail training criterion for 5 Swimming, 5 physical 
fitness, and 3 personality tests on 55 officers is pre- 
sented and compared with data previously reported 
( 1959, 2248) for enlisted men, Only 1 swimming and 
1 physical fitness test were valid for the Officers, while 

swimming and 4 physical fitness tests were valid 
for the enlisted men; 5 personality scales were valid 
for the officers as compared with 2 for the enlisted 
men, The small N and the restricted range in swim- 
ming ability probably account for most of the dif- 
ferences between the 2 groups. Emotional stability, 
as measured by personality tests, was predictive of 
Success in the UDT program for both enlisted and 
officer groups,—H, Р. Kelley. 


11074. Borton, William M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Correlates of occupational attitudes and 
consistency with motivational theories. Soc, Sci, 
1957, 32, 159-165.—Attitudes of noncommerce and 
marketing college seniors and sales executives were 
studied by questionnaire to determine whether such 
motivational theories as desire to maximize pecuniary 
income, social approval, prestige, maintenance of 
optimum emotional states, early environmental condi- 
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tions, and effect of group opinion were related to 
their attitude toward the job of wholesale selling. 
Father’s occupation was also considered. Principal 
findings were that familiarity with the occupation and 
desire for pecuniary maximization are not significant 
factors in formulating attitudes toward selling. The 
effect of early environmental conditions, the theory 
of striving for optimum. emotional states, economic 
security, the use of inhibition and over-reaction to 
reduce tension, and social approval were significantly 
related to the attitudes under study.—H. C. Cash. 

11075. Bryan, Glenn L., Rigney, J., Bond, N., Jr., 
LaPorte, H., Jr, Hoffman, L., & McAllister, B. 
The role of humans in complex computer systems : 
Maintenance. Los Angeles, Calif.: Univer. Southern 
California, 1959. 95 p.—"'The present report deals 
with topics related to the performance of maintenance, 
and to the selection, training, and supervision of 
maintenance technicians." Sections include the fol- 
lowing: “Maintenance Tasks and Techniques," “The 
Maintenance Man,” “Important Maintenance Issues,” 
and “Future Trends.”—B, T. Jensen. 

11076. Bunting, J. Whitney. Educators appraise 
retired industrial personnel for academic life. 
Educ. Rec., 1958, 39, 363-366.—In a survey of rank- 
ing managerial and professional employees of General 
Electric Company, 80% of the respondents felt that 
some academic job would be significant and reward- 
ing to them. In another survey of college and univer- 
sity administrators, 95% approved of the use of 
retired industrial personnel as a source of academic 
talent. Specific recommendations are made for early 
retirement and guidance to facilitate transfer to the 
academic scene.—W. W. Meissner. 

11077. Byrt, W. J. Selection of operatives: The 
job requirements. Personnel pract. Bull, Mel- 
bourne, 1958, 14, 23-29.—“Job requirements for any 
job may be classified under the broad headings of 
character, aptitudes, skills and health.” The nature of 
these headings and their implications are discussed. 
The recording of job requirements in job descriptions 
and job profiles is very useful to the selector of new 
employees.—J. L. Walker. 

.11078. Carp, Frances M. Relationships between 
airmen interests and career satisfaction. USAF 
И ADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-90. iv, 23 p.—This 
study is an attempt to validate a 264-item interest 
inventory for inclusion in the basic airman battery to 
improve prediction of general competence in the air 
force situation and in particular air force jobs. As- 
suming that satisfaction is related to effectiveness in 
a work situation it was taken as the criterion for this 
study. Responses of 842 airmen were validated 
against their answers to sample survey questions 
selected as indexes of satisfaction with the general air 
force situation and with particular air force duty. 
Predictive validity was not demonstrated for existing 
keys with general air force personnel or selected job 
specialty groups; item analysis did not result in new 
scales. 17 references.—M. B. Mitchell. 

. 11079, Cliff, Rosemary. The weighting of var- 
iables for the enlisted-to-officer selection board. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1958, No. 58- 
1. v, 20 p.—"To facilitate the processing of the large 
number of applications for the Integration, Limited 
Duty Officer, and Warrant Officer programs, the 
Selection Board formally specifies the factors to be 
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considered and the weight each factor should receive 
in determining which applicants will be selected. 
This paper recommends, describes, and discüsses the 
use of weighted standard normal scores as a method of 
weighting selection variables. This method is com- 
putationally simple and will result in each variable 
receiving a weight that approximates the one specified 
by the Selection Board."—H. P. Kelley. 

11080. Crutchfield, Richard S., Woodworth, 
Donald G., & Albrecht, Ruth E. (U. California) 
Perceptual performance and the effective person. 
USAF WADC tech. Note, 1958, No. 58-60. x, 85 p. 
—An extensive psychological assessment of a group 
of 100 air force captains was made in order to develop 
a set of procedures which would identify those officers 
most likely to be effective in command and staff posi- 
tions, This study presents data collected from 10 
perceptual tests included in the program. The authors 
state that the purpose of this report is to show the 
potential contribution of such perceptual behavior to 
the assessment and understanding of personality.— 
R. V. Hamilton. 

11081. Dale, H. C. A. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge) Fault-finding in electronic equipment. 
Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 356-385.— The article describes 
the task of trouble shooting pointing out that the 
logical way is not necessarily the "psychological" 
way. The author reports 7 experiments using labora- 
tory tasks analogus to searching tasks of trouble 
shooting. The purpose of the experiments was to 
identify search behavior of untrained trouble shooters. 
Comments are made regarding training procedures. 
35 references.—B. T. Jensen. 

11082. Flyer, Eli S. (Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) 
A follow-up study of naval academy graduates 
who entered the Air Force. USAF WADC tech. 
Note, 1958, No. 58-62. ii, 26 p.—In this study, navy 
midshipman training grades were related to air force 
retainability and to officer effectiveness measures. 
The retention rate in the Air Force of Annapolis 
graduates, 5 to 8 years after graduation, is about 7396. 
Annapolis graduates who resigned their commissions 
had lower physical training grades than those officers 
remaining on active duty, but differed in no other 
training proficiency measures,—K. V. Hamilton, 

11083. Fulkerson, Samuel С., & Sells, Saul B. 
Adaptation of the MMPI for aeromedical practice 
norms for military pilots. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep. 1958, No. 58-128. 6 p.—New norms for the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory are pre- 
sented which were derived from a sample of military 
pilots. The need for special norms for military pilots, 
the derivation of the norms, and suggestions for their 
use in aeromedical practice are presented. Pilots are 
distinctive with respect to motivation, selection, and 
the fact that they are members of a high hazard occu- 
pational group. Compared with the norms, pilots are 
more defensive (K), more prone to conversion symp- 
toms (Hy), more hypomanic (Ma), and less intro- 
verted (Si).—L. Diller. 

11084. Gellerman, Saul W. (Personnel Labora- 
tory, Inc.) The ethics of personality testing. 
Personnel, 1958, 35, 30-35.—Abuses of personality 
testing are discussed. Employers in their eagerness 
to investigate hidden motivations often violate the 
privacy of employees. The author cautions that safe- 
guards must be instituted to protect the privacy of the 
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testee if the whole personality testing movement is 
not to be discredited.—V. M. Staudt. 

11085. Greer, Loyal F., Pearson, Wayne O., & 
Havron, Dean M. Evasion and survival problems 
and the prediction of crew performance: Predictor 
instruments. USAF Personnel Train, Res. Cent. 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-14, Suppl. 1. iv, 29 p.—This 
article contains the predictor instruments and scoring 
keys used in this investigation. The procedures fol- 
lowed in developing the instruments and the results 
from their use are described in the technical report.— 
A, Plankey. 

11086. Greer, Loyal F., Pearson, Wayne C., & 
Havron, Dean M. Evasion and survival problems 
and the prediction of crew performance: CREW- 
SCAT problem form and manual. USAF Person- 
nel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-14, 
Suppl. IT. 55 p.—This second part of the article (see 
33: 11085) contains detailed information about the 
criterion evasion-and-survival field problem. Section 
A includes all the forms and observation sheets needed 
by the umpire to evaluate and critique a crew's per- 
formance on the problem. Section B includes instruc- 
tions for planning and operating the Crew-Survival 
Capacity Test (CREWSCAT) and for training um- 
pires. Suggestions of its applicability are given.— 
A, Plankey. 

11087. Hartley, Ruth E. (Ed.) Variables asso- 
ciated with acceptance of the Navy as a reference 
group. NYC Coll. Spec. Res. Proj. tech. Rep., 1958, 
No, 10. 29 p.—This 4-part report describes the de- 
velopment and validation of a measure of acceptance 
of the Navy as a reference group (N-A), and its use 
to test hypotheses involving relationships between 
reference group feelings for the Navy and (a) con- 
cepts of group membership; (b) "authoritarian sub- 
mission"; (c) "cynicism"; (d) generalized satisfac- 
tion-dissatisfaction; (e) selected personal needs; (f) 
age; (g) education; and (h) ideas about employment 
outside the Navy. Based on the responses of 137 Ss 
significant correlations were found between N-A and 
(a), (c), and (g), respectively. Different constella- 
tions of needs were found to differentiate high and low 
Navy "acceptors" from those differentiating high 
and low college “acceptors.” 20 references.—F, P. 
Hardesty. 

11088, Hoehn, Arthur J., & Lumsdaine, Arthur 
A. Design and use of job aids for communicating 
technical information. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res, Cent. tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-7. х, 34 p.— 
Preliminary studies were conducted to develop job 
instructions and informational aids in the training of 
skilled technicians for complex weapon systems, Re- 
sults showed that film demonstrations support opera- 
tional performance of shop work and instructorless 
on-the-job training in maintenance procedures, De- 
sign and fabrication of a prototype model of a special- 
purpose magazine-loading sound film projector was 
completed. 31 references.—L. W. Cosan. 

11089. Humphries, Michael. (U. Toronto) Per- 
formance as a function of control-display rela- 
tions, positions of the operator, and locations of 
the control. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 311-316.— 
Interaction of the 3 title variables was investigated 
supplementing isolated studies of them. “Twenty-four 
groups of male Ss practiced for five minutes on the 
Toronto Complex Coordinator. Each group worked 
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on only one of the 24 combinations of experimental 
conditions. The results indicate that for the same 
apparatus, knowledge of the control-display relations 
alone is not sufficient to predict the relative levels of 
performance," 34 references.—M. York. 

11090. Huttner, Ludwig, & Stene, D. Miriam. 
(Stevens, Thurow, & Assoc., Minneapolis) Foremen 
selection in light of a theory of supervision. Per- 
sonnel Psychol, 1958, 11, 403—409.—A supervisory 
selection battery was validated against a ranking- 
rating criterion of first-line supervisors at Pillsbury 
Mills. An effective and practical battery consisted of 
the Wonderlic Personnel Test and a Supervisory Ap- 
titude test dealing with orientation toward people vs. 
things.—A. S. Thompson. 

11091. McJoynt, Joan R., & Crosby, E. L. The 
national intern matching program: 1957. J. med. 
Educ., 1957, 32, 635-640.—In its sixth year of annual 
matching of medical students’ and hospitals’ prefer- 
ential choices for internship positions, the program 
now utilizes the IBM 704 for the analysis and check- 
ing of the 60,000 choices involved. Approximately 
7000 students and 800 hospitals participated, with 
55% of the 11,804 positions being filled by this objec- 
tive matching technique ; 90% of the students matched 
were the hospitals’ first or second choices, Spanish 
summary,—J. T. Cowles. 

11092. Mandell, Milton M. (U.S. Civil Service 
Commission) Appraisals: A valid management 
selection tool? Personnel, 1958, 35, 63-66.—The 
author feels that appraisals have not been of much use 
up to now in identifying potential managers. He 
suggests 5 basic steps to overcome their limitations 
as selection tools—V’. M. Staudt. 

11093. Merenda, Peter F. (Walter V. Clarke 
Ass, Inc. The relative effectiveness of formal 
School and on-the-job methods of training ap- 
prentices in naval occupations. Personnel Psychol., 
1958, 11, 379-382.— To test the hypothesis that formal 
School training is a more effective method of prepar- 
ing naval apprentices for the lowest petty officer level 
than is on-the-job training, advancement examination 
scores of Navy Basic Training School graduates were 
compared with those of nongraduates matched with 
respect to general ability level. 2 samples were inde- 
pendently drawn and studied. It was found that 
formal school training is a superior method to on-the- 
job training in developing the skills and knowl- 
edges required of petty officers, third class.—4. S. 
Thompson. 

11094. Moon, C. G., & Hariton, Theodore. Eval- 
uating an appraisal and feedback training program. 
Personnel, 1958, 35, 36-41.—There is a general im- 
pression prevalent among many companies that the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of a training program 
demands elaborate, time-consuming procedures. This 
шы ША me meaningful results can be ob- 
amed trom fairly simple measuring techni S.— 
V. M. Staudt, A d hans 

11095. Murray, Joan Fell. An experiment in 
changing the attitudes of employers toward mental 
illness. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1958, 42, 402-408.—A de- 
scription of a rehabilitation planning committee made 
up of employers for the purpose of acquainting them 
with mental patients and their problems with partic- 
ular emphasis upon their employability. The need of 
employers to obtain factual information regarding the 
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ex-mental patient as a worker, his success on the job, 
his ability to work with others, etc. brought to light 
the need for careful study followed by an effective 
program of public information, Such a committee 
appears to be an effective wedge in opening the door 
to further exploration and community education re- 
garding employment of the former mental patient.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

11096. Patin, J. Contribution à la psychologie 
différentielle des sexes par l'étude interne d'un 
test mecanique. [Contribution to differential psy- 
chology according to sex by an item analysis study of 
a mechanical comprehension test.] Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1958, 7, 229-241.—The T-15-A1 
Mechanical Comprehension Test of the Center for 
Applied Psychology was systematically applied to 
male and female Ss. Certain questions are better 
answered by males than females and vice versa. A 
statistical study brings to light the recurrence of 
typical errors. A test which is better adapted for 
females is suggested by the study.—V. Sanua. 

11097. Phillips, Philip B., & Neville, George M. 
(USN School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola) 
“Emotional G” in airsickness. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 
29, 590-592.—The concept of “emotional G" is pro- 
posed as an indicator of possible failure of early flight 
students to progress satisfactorily in training. “When 
anxiety is marked and motivation is poor . . . air- 
sickness may be a manifestation of ‘emotional С’ A 
new equation is offered to relate the direct proportion 
of the degree of anxiety and inverse proportion of the 
motivation."—J. M. Vanderplas. 

11098. Pickering, Edward J., & Roemmich, Her- 
man. The modification of basic signalman train- 
ing for optimum utilization of an automatic code 
keyer. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1958, 
No. 58-3. vi, 38 p.—‘The specific purposes of the 
project were to (a) introduce into the Basic Signal- 
man Course... a device designed to send visual 
code signals automatically, and (b) develop a course 
of instruction which would make optimum use of such 
a device. The major developments included (1) de- 
sign of a course and methods for applying results of 
previous research on code learning, (2) development 
of a suitable training aid and appraisal of available 
devices, (3) revision of the course after empirical 
evaluation, and (4) determining the improvements 
made through statistical analysis of results.” 30 
references.—H. P. Kelley. 


11099. Ravitz, Mel J. (Wayne State U.) Occu- 
pational values and occupational selection. Nurs. 
Res., 1957, 4, 35-40.—The study seeks to analyze the 
broad social process of occupational selection. After 
presenting the specific hypothesis, the author analyzes 
the method involved, the findings significant at the 
l and 5% level of confidence for preferred occupa- 
tional values, and those for opportunity to achieve 
values. The author presents a summary of findings, 
conclusions, a 38-item bibliography and tables present- 
ing means on various items of occupational values, 
selected occupational values, and occupational op- 
portunity percentages.—S. M. Amatora. 

11100. Rimland, Bernard, & Steineman, John H. 
The NROTC Career Motivation Test: A compar- 
ison among differentially motivated groups of 
NROTC applicants. USN Bur. Naval Personnel 
tech. Bull., 1958, No. 58-2. vii, 8 p.—Mean scores on 
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the Career Motivation Test (CMT) for these groups 
were compared: NROTC men who resigned to enter 
the Naval Academy, men who resigned to enter other 
armed service academies, applicants selected for 
NROTC, applicants not selected, and applicants who 
voluntarily withdrew from processing. Analysis of 
variance showed the means differed significantly; the 
order of the mean scores was the same as the order 
in which the groups were listed above. Each mean 
was significantly different from all the others except 
the 2 academy sample means, which did not differ 
from each other. The correlation between scores on 
the CMT and the Naval College Aptitude Test was 
—.09.—H. P. Kelley. 

11101. Romier, Pierre. Le recrutement de la 
main d'oeuvre Nord Africaine. [The recruitment of 
labor in North Africa.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychotech., 1958, 7, 221-227.—The administration of 
various tests such as the Kohs cubes, etc., to North 
African workers in France revealed the following: 
the educated North African obtains identical scores as 
the European, he seems to age prematurely, length of 
employment is of minimal importance, inhibition dur- 
ing the interviews does not affect test performance.— 
V. Sanua. 


11102. Seibert, W. F. (Purdue U.) A study of 
the Purdue Non-Language Adaptability Test. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 376-378.—This nonlanguage 
group test of mental ability intended for industrial 
use was administered to 62 male students. It corre- 
lated .367 with the achievement test criterion. Test 
performance was uninfluenced by visual acuity, but 
age variations among Ss resulted in a correlation of 
—.326. Age norms similar to those of Wechsler are 
suggested.—M. York. 


11103. Sells, Saul B., Trites, David K., Temple- 
ton, Robert C., & Seaquist, Maurice R. (Randolph 
AFB, Tex.) Adaptability screening of flying per- 
sonnel. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 683-689.—Early 
results are presented of the operational field try-out of 
a personality test battery for adaptability screening of 
flying personnel in the United States Air Force since 
September, 1956. Cross-validation data based on 
primary pilot training and a few early cases of basic 
training, for more than 2000 student officers and 
cadets, yielded a correlation of .23 between the per- 
sonal history blank, aviation interest key, and the 
pass-fail criterion. “With this test alone, reductions 
of training attrition from base rates could be ex- 
pected of from 1 to 4 per cent at cutting scores 
representing from 5 to 20 per cent screening,” — 
J. M. Vanderplas. 


11104. Sharp, L. Harold; Helme, William H., & 
Boldt, Robert F. Prediction of success in ad- 
ministration and machine accounting jobs. USA 
TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, No. 
94, 18 p.—This study was one of a series evaluating 
aptitude area composites of the Army Classification 
Battery (ACB) for effectiveness in predicting per- 
formance in 7 jobs in the Clerical Occupational Area. 
Scores on the ACB, on ACB test composites, and on 
final grades obtained in army school courses pre- 
requisite to assignment, were compared with super- 
visor and associate ratings of job performance of a 
total of 1301 men. Aptitude Area GT, General Tech- 
nical, was as valid a selector for 5 of these jobs as 
was Aptitude Area CL, Clerical, currently in opera- 
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tional use, and slightly more valid for the 2 remaining 
jobs. A comsideration of both job and prior school 
validity results indicates that substitution of GT as the 
selector for certain of these courses designated to train 
men in certain of these jobs would be justified — 
TAGO. 

11105. Sherrill, Alvan C. (Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., Barberton, O.) How to select a 
campus recruiter. Personnel, 1958, 35, 76-82.—The 
author enumerates and describes the qualities which 
he believes are of paramount importance for the job 
of campus recruiter: keen interest in people, personal 
warmth, helpfulness“and consideration for others, a 
fair measure of personal humility, adaptability, per- 
sonal integrity, and capacity for hard work, In addi- 
tion he must have a certain amount of knowledge: job 
experience, over-all knowledge of the company, knowl- 
edge of the company’s personnel Practices, knowledge 
of job-related activities, and knowledge of national 
and world affairs. Interviewing skills which involve 
his conversational ability, questioning ability, and 

listening ability are also important, The author feels 
that a training program cannot make a good recruiter 
out of a man who is not suited for it.—//. M. Staudt. 

11106. Siro, Eljas. Kouluiässä ilmenevä lievä 

vajaamielisyys ja palveluskelpoisuus armeijassa. 
[Fitness for military service of males found mildly 
subnormal at school age] Acta Acad. Paedag. 
Jyvaskylaensis, 1958, No. 15, 1-89.—The military 
fitness of 226 soldiers whose records showed attend- 
ance in special classes in the schools of Helsinki was 
compared with that of a random sample of equal size 
of men of the same age and stature who attended 
normal classes. The controls were significantly supe- 
rior in: (a) medical examinations regulations fitness 
classifications at induction and at the end of the war; 
(b) type of war time duty assignments; (c) number 
receiving promotions in rank (3 experimentals becom- 
ing corporals or sergeants, 59 controls achieving rank 
as commissioned and noncommissioned Officers) ; (d) 
number of wartime decorations received, There was 
no significant difference between the 2 groups in the 
number wounded or killed in action, though there 
were differences in type of injuries sustained. The 
experimental group had a significantly higher crime 
rate, especially with respect to property and infringe- 
ment against army laws. It is suggested that classifi- 
cation of men for army service would be more ex- 
peditious if these facts were taken into account and 
if men were assigned to auxiliary service from the 
Start.—4. С. Dietse. 

11107. Spriegel, William R., & James, Virgil A. 
(U. Texas) Trends in recruitment and selection 
practices. Personnel, 1958, 35, 42-48. —""The survey 
reported here describes the methods most favored by 
leading companies today and points out some interest- 
ing variations from the findings of similar surveys in 
earlier years.”—V. М. Staudt, 

11108. Taylor, Calvin W., Smith, William By 
Ghiselin, Brewster; Sheets, Boyd У, & Cochran, 
John R. Identification of communication abilities 
in military situations. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 58-92. vi, 57 p.—This research was de- 
signed to define the dimensions of communication 
abilities, to provide techniques for measuring perform- 
ance in communication in military situations, and to 
determine test predictors of the communication abil- 
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ities thus defined and measured. A list of communica- 
tion requirements was abstracted from descriptions of 
airman jobs. 22 existing and 29 new tests assumed 
to be predictive of these abilities were assembled, 
From their administration in 2 large test batteries to 
samples of airmen the data were analyzed for selec- 
tion of predictors to include with criterion variables 
in a validation battery. 18 situation tests were con- 
structed from which were derived 27 criteria of com- 
munication effectiveness in military situations. Sig- 
nificant relationships between predictors and criteria 
demonstrated the practicability of assembling either a 
general set of predictors or groups of specific pre- 
dictors. There is evidence that communication abil- 
ities are more complex than categorization by com- 
munication channel (speaking, writing, reading, 
listening) implies; integrating abilities are predictive 
of effectiveness in all channels, 31-item bibliography. 
—M. B. Mitchell; 


11109. Thompson, C. A. Development of the 
Airman Qualifying Examination, forms D and E. 
USAF WADC tech, Rep., 1958, No. 58-94, Pt. 1. 
ix, 14 p.—Forms D and E of the Airman Qualifying 
Examination were developed for field use in obtaining 
a set of aptitude indexes equivalent to indexes of the 
Airman Classification Battery. They were designed 
for administration at a single testing session and for 
hand scoring. 4 aptitude indexes are obtained with 
the instruments: Mechanical, Administrative, General, 
and Electronics, The item types used in the AQE 
indexes conform insofar as possible to the item types 
of the Airman Classification Battery, AC-2A. Each 
AQE index is standardized on the corresponding 
AC-2A index and uses the same form of converted 
index, a 20-step percentile scale, For administrative 
purposes the AQE and ACB indexes have been used 
interchangeably in determining personnel actions. 
The AQE and ACB have shown themselves substan- 
tially equivalent with one exception. When AQE is 
administered to a group before they receive the ACB 
their AQE scores tend to be lower. The practical 
importance of this difference will vary with the use 
of the instruments.—M. B. Mitchell. 


11110. Thorndike, Robert L., Hagen, Elizabeth 
P., Orr, David В., & Rosner, Benjamin. An em- 
pirical approach to the determination of Air Force 
job families. USAF Personnel Train, Res. Cent, 
tech. Rep., 1957, No, 57-5, vi, 46 p.—In order to 
explore a new technique for assessing job require- 
ments, and for obtaining homogenous job families, the 
authors developed a job activities blank "which gave 
Scores for 14 aspects of job requirements selected as 
being relatively independent.” Each man indicated 
how often he did each of a series of s ecific activities. 
Profiles of job requirements for 25 AFSC’s were 
determined and it was found that the method was only 
partly successful. This is attributed to difficulty in 
designing Satisfactory items. The authors feel that 
this approach should be abandoned, as it does not 
have “useful, practical applications for the Air Force, 
oie more effective items are developed."—K. W. 

olman. 


11111. Tupes, Ernest C., Carp, A, & Borg, 
Walter R. Performance in role-playing situations 
as related to leadership and personality measures. 
Sociomeiry, 1958, 21, 165—179.— Scores in 6 role- 
playing situations by 221 officer candidates were 
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correlated with military performance and other crite- 
ria of officer potential. The conclusions: significant 
though low relationships obtain with measures of 
military performance, as well as with other perform- 
ance measures; personality ratings by peers suggest 
that better adjusted persons were more proficient in 
role-playing ; and the most effective method of scoring 
role-playing situations is the behavior check-list 
method.—H. P. Shelley. 


11112. Wakefield, James A. A reply to Dr. 
Adkins. Publ. personnel Rev., 1958, 19, 298-300.— 
An answer to Adkins’ critique taking up her items 
point by point. (See 33: 11072) —M. Brown. 


11113. Welford, A. T. What is ergonomics? 
Personnel Mgmt., 1958, 40, 157-161.—Ergonomics, 
the technique of fitting the job to the man, is a term 
derived from the Greek. Literally, it is defined as 
“the customs, habits or laws of work.” Some pre- 
vious work in the field is mentioned and some current 
problems outlined briefly.—24. №. Howard. 


11114. White, E. Selection: Choice or chance? 
Personnel pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1958, 14, 15-22.— 
The element of chance in selection of new employees 
is lessened when the interviewer: is thoroughly 
familiar with job requirements, has a comprehensive 
knowledge of the firm's personnel policies, is a skilled 
interviewer, and knows how and where to recruit. 
Skillful introduction of the new employee into the 
company and to his job is an important part of the 
selection process.—J. L. Walker. 


11115. Woodrow, A. P. Some observations on 
the two-hand co-ordination test as a predictor of 
flying ability. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johan- 
nesburg, 1958, 7, 116-124.—A test used since 1941 
in the selection of pupil pilots is studied. The records 
of successful (N = 73) and unsuccessful (N = 21) 
students for a 3-year period are further examined. 
It is found that: there is a significant correlation be- 
tween errors and quality scores obtained on the test, 
individual variables did not correlate with flying 
examination other than navigation, unsuccessful pupils 
are slower and have poorer coordination, administer- 
ing the test under different conditions makes for 
significant differences in the score but the tester is 
nota factor. (See 30: 3574)—J. L. Walker. 


11116. Yssel, G. J. The reliability of preferences 
of 7-squares test patterns. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel 
Res., Johannesburg, 1958, 7, 137.—The 7-squares test 
is altered from its original creative form to one where 
visualization is the principle factor. 21 patterns were 
obtained for each of 19 testees. A high degree of 
consistency in pattern preference is found, encourag- 
ing further research.—J. L. Walker. 


11117. Yssel, G. J. The reliability of ratings of 
7-squares test patterns on a scale: “Rigid-flexible- 
labile.” J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 
1958, 7, 135-136.— The 7-squares test was given to 
183 pilot pupil applicants to determine if it could 
differentiate into the 3 groups indicated. Raters were 
trained and 4 independent ratings obtained. “The 
experiment has shown that it is possible to train 
raters of 7-Squares patterns so that an acceptable level 
of reliability of the ratings is obtainable.” (See 33: 
11116)—J. L. Walker. 


(See also Abstracts 10740, 10755) 
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11118. Anikeeff, Alexis M. (9220 El Manor Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The effect of job satisfaction 
upon attitudes of business administration and 
employees. J. soc, Psychol, 1957, 45, 277-281.— 
Responses of 78 businessmen and 38 employees (char- 
acterized as satisfied or dissatisfied with their jobs) to 
a 40-statement questionnaire dealing with “issues of 
government control, unionism, personnel policy, profit 
distribution, and the free enterprise system" were 
compared. Biggest differences were found between 
"dissatisfied administrators and satisfied employees" 
while, in general, “job satisfaction or its absence was 
found less instrumental in fostering attitudinal di- 
vergence than membership in opposing occupational 
groups." —J. C. Franklin. 

11119. Anikeeff, Alexis M. (9220 El Manor Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The effect of paternal income 
upon attitudes of business administrators and 
students in a school of business administration. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 271—276.—"'Sixty-six busi- 
ness administrators and 133 business administration 
students were administered a 40-item questionnaire. 
An intercomparison of responses was made according. 
to paternal income, as well as according to member- 
ship in a specific occupational group." Findings 
showed that “membership in a high paternal income 
group proved more influential in creating uniformity 
of responses than membership in the same occupa- 
tional group. Maximum disagreement was found in 
the comparison between high paternal income ad- 
ministrators and low paternal income students.”— 
J. C. Franklin, 

11120. Balma, M. J., Maloney, J. C., & Lawshe, 
C. H. (General Electric Co. Cincinnati, O.) The 
role of the foreman in modern industry: II. Fore- 
man identification with management, work group 
productivity, and employee attitude toward the 
foreman. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 367-378.— 
An indirect measure of foremen's tendencies to iden- 
tify with management was submitted to first line 
operating foremen in 28 manufacturing plants in the 
midwest. From management ratings, groups of fore- 
men from each plant were identified as being leaders 
of relatively high-producing or low-producing work 
groups. In 19 of the 28 plants a short questionnaire 
designed to reflect attitude toward foremen was ad- 
ministered to the employees working under these 
selected foremen. Statistical analyses were under- 
taken to investigate the relationships between the 
major variables: management identification scores 
of foremen, productivity ratings of foremen's work 
groups, and employees' attitude toward foremen 
scores. Results and implications are discussed.— 
A. S. Thompson. Я 

11121. Barrett, Richard S., Taylor, Erwin ri 
Parker, James W., & Martens, Leon. (Personne! 
Research & Development Corp., Cleveland, O. Rat- 
ing Scale Content: I. Scale information super- 
visory ratings. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 333- 
346.—4 rating-scale formats were used by the first and 
second line supervisors of 4 groups of clerical work- 
ers. The formats varied from unstructured to highly 
structured. The format incorporating trait titles and 
behavioral descriptions s a steps p o 
marked superiority over both more- and less-struc- 
tured reins "iis format demonstrated higher 
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interrater reliability, less halo, and less leniency than 
did the other formats, Variability was approximately 
equal for all formats —A. S, Thompson, 


11122. Barrier, Christiane. Le travail en série: 
Stagnation ou répétition. [Work in series: Stagna- 
tion or repetition.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech, Psycho- 
tech., 1958, 7, 107-113 —*. . . the less the desire to 
better oneself, the more bearable is the repetition of a 
series of tasks. A y? test showed a significant rela- 
tionship between the mere need for variety and the 
worker's desire to improve his know-how, without 
soon having to reach a “ceiling.” And this need for 
continued improvement is, in turn, linked very closely 
to the worker's conviction that he is capable of hold- 
ing more difficult positions." —V, Sanua. 


11123. Bennett, C. L. Defining the manager's 
job. Mgmt. Rev., 1958, 47, 77-83.—A report on an 
American Management Association survey of 140 
companies regarding their experience with position 
descriptions on the managerial level is presented. 10 
general ways in which these descriptions have proven 
useful are summarized. Included also from the survey 
is a discussion of some problems relating to descrip- 
tion content, operational decisions, use of consultants, 
and program mechanics.—4, J, Kubany. 


11124. Bruce, Martin M. & Learner, David B. 
(Dunlap & Associates, Inc.) А supervisory prac- 
tices test. Personnel. Psychol., 1958, 11, 207-216 — 
An experimental form of the test containing 100 ques- 
tions was reduced to 64 items following early experi- 
mental work, Further validation studies reduced the 
content to the present 50 items. Concurrent validity 
data are offered. Test-retest reliability in .86. Split- 
half biserial reliability is .82. The Supervisory Prac- 
tices Test correlated .27 with the total score of the 
Primary Mental Abilities Test and .56 with the total 
Score of How Supervise? 20 references.—4. S, 
Thompson. 


11125. Bryan, Glenn L., & Rigney, Joseph W. 
(U. Southern California) An evaluation of a 
method for shipboard training in operations 
knowledge. U. Sth, Calif. Elect. Personnel Res. 
tech. Rep., 1957, No. 18, iv, 36 p.—‘Conflicting 
requirements, and restrictions of the shipboard envi- 
ronment, which limit the effectiveness of training 
programs are discussed. A study undertaken to eval- 
uate a possible shipboard training method that would 
supplement current Procedures, and that would be 
widely applicable, is described, the results are sum- 
marized, and conclusions are presented."—P. Ash, 


11126. Coderre, H. L. (Rohrer, Hibler, & Rep- 
logle) Functional supervision. J. industr. Engng., 
1958, 9, 417-420.—The author discusses the attitudes 
and abilities which a supervisor should have. These 
are discussed in relation to the growth of the organ- 
ization. Specific implications for industrial engineers 
are pointed out.—M, Payne, Jr. 


11127. de la Mare, G. G, & Shepherd, R. D. 
(University Coll.) Ageing: Changes in speed and 
quality of work among leather cutters. Occup. 
Psychol, 1958, 32, 204—209. Leather cutting pro- 
vides a research area where cognitive rather than 
manual skills predominate. “. . . marked fall-off in 
speed with increasing age which was found among 
cutters would tend to support the hypothesis that it 
is in these factors of perception, organization and 
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decision that the most important locus of slowing may 
be found.”—M. York. 

11128, Ewart, E. S. (Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio) A survey of potential morale, motivation, 
and retention problems at ballistic missile sites. 
USAF WADC tech. Note, 1958, No. 58-66. v, 36 p. 
—Potential morale, motivation, and retention prob- 
lems among personnel at ballistic missile complexes 
are reviewed together with pertinent research findings 
in the military and industrial literature, This pro- 
vides a framework for more effective evaluation of 
personnel actions. It is a major thesis of this report 
that in the area of improved management and leader- 
ship practices lies the greatest potential for enhancing 
morale and motivation to get things done effectively 
at ICBM complexes.—R. V. Hamilton. 

11129. Gauthier, Jacqueline. L'adaptation aux 
travaux spécialisés dans une petite entreprise. 
[Adaptation to specialized work in a small enter- . 
prise.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech, Psychotech., 1958, 7, 
125-134.—“The observations here presented are based 
upon the author’s personal experience with skilled 
piecework jobs. They show: how the skilled worker 
is often led to train his senses and see what he did 
not see before, to hear the specific sound produced by 
a stroke of the press, to adjust his touch and move- 
ments to both exteroceptive and proprioceptive stim- 
uli; how he finally acquires a practical knowledge of 
the material used and of his machine—a knowledge 
which though limited, is sometimes more’ effective in 
the daily work of the shop than the knowledge of 
theoreticians . . . that the occupational adjustment 
can be properly made only within the framework of 
social adjustment."—J. Sanua. 

11130. Ghiselli, Edwin E., & Lodahl, Thomas M. 
(U. California) The evaluation of foremen's per- 
formance in relation to the internal characteristics 
of their work groups. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 
179-187.—In a study of the relationship between 
merit ratings assigned to foremen and the distribution 
of managerial traits within their work groups, meas- 
ures of supervisory ability and decision making ap- 
proach (DMA) were obtained from a self-description 
inventory administered to 18 four-man work groups 
and their foremen. 3 variables were found to be 
related significantly to the merit ratings assigned to 
the foremen: the foreman’s own score on the super- 
visory ability scale, the difference between the fore- 
man’s score and that of the highest man in his work 
group on the supervisory scale, and the skewness of 
the distribution of DMA scores among the 4 men in 
the work group. The sum of these 3 variables was 
found to correlate .92 with the merit ratings.—4. S. 
Thompson. 


11131. Glickman, Albert S. & Vallance, T. R. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Wash.) 
Curriculum assessment with critical incidents. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 329-335.—' Training improve- 
ment was sought from a Junior Officer Training 
Requirements Checklist sent to 340 high officials of 
destroyer-type vessels. The checklist had 10 forms, 
each with about 100 incidents. A "time expectancy 
for satisfactory performance" was determined for each 
incident with high reliability. “The findings indicate 
that the new ensign most frequently and most imme- 
diately will be called upon to draw on background 
relevant to human relations, leadership, and personnel 
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administration skills; technical skills are expected to 
be developed later."—M. York. 


11132. Griew, S., & Tucker, W. А. (U. Bristol) 
The identification of job activities associated with 
age differences in the engineering industry. J. 
appl. Psychol, 1958, 42, 278-282.—" Approaches to 
job study preliminary to modification of industrial 
equipment for use of older workers are discussed." 
2 broad areas evolved from study of young and old 
groups: existence of redundant controls and scalar 
indicators upon machine tools, and stooping and close- 
ness of attention.—M. York. 


11133. Groth, Hilde, & Lyman, John. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Effects of surface friction on 
skilled performance with bare and gloved hands. 
J. appl. Psychol. 1958, 42, 273-277—“The major 
purpose of this study was to assess the effects of 
surface friction upon three criterion measures of 
manipulatory performance: (a) prehension force, (b) 
time per transport, (c) total number of transports. 
‘These measurements were considered as indices of the 
following aspects of performance: (a) effort, (b) 
speed, (c) output rate.” Results: a close relation of 
decreased surface friction and increased prehension 
force, obscured data on performance speed, and less 
Фр rate only at very low friction values.—M. 

ork. 


11134. Hoppock, Robert. (New York U.) Can 
appraisal counseling be taught? Personnel, 1958, 
35, 24-30.—"The art of coaching is something that 
some men will never learn and others do not need to 
be taught. But between these extremes we can count 
the vast majority of managers who can be trained to 
do a better job of counseling their subordinates.” A 
typical workshop program is outlined.—V. M. Staudt. 


11135. Hudson, W., Mokoatle, B., & Mbau, G. G. 
The influence of training and practice in the test 
of work performance of a small sample of African 
workers. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 
1958, 7, 88-94.—18 factory workers were given 
tweezer-nozzle, chopstick, and nutting machine tests 
daily for 21 days. They were trained for the first 11 
days. "... worker attitudes appear to influence per- 
formance.” (See 33: 4790)—J. L. Walker. 


11136. Hudson, W., & Murray, C. O. A meth- 
odology for job evaluation studies of tasks per- 
formed by Africans in four industrial enterprises. 
J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1958, 7, 
83-87.—]obs were broken into elements having to do 
with mental and physical requirements, responsibility, 
nature of working conditions and training required. 
These were subdivided and numerical values assigned 
to factors. The use of multiple-regression technique 
was discarded and an exponential equation developed 
in order to "obtain the desired relationship between 
factor scores and wages."—J. L. Walker. 


11137. Judy, Chester J. (Personnel Laboratory, 
Wright Development Center) Field training versus 
technical school training for mechanics maintain- 
ing a new weapon system. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 384-388.—Comparison on job knowledge is made 
between B-52 mechanics receiving field training and 
those receiving technical school full-time for 2 months. 
After control for aptitude and maintenance experience 
by means of matched regression estimates, “there is 
no significant difference in job knowledge on the part 
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of mechanics exposed to the two training environ- 
ments. Mechanics at higher levels of aptitude and 
experience benefit most from field training . . . lower 
levels of aptitude and experience benefit most from 
technical school training."—14M. York. 

11138. Kelley, H. Paul. A study of preferences 
for type of naval air advanced training. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, 
Sub. 8, No. 1. iii, 15 p.—At the end of a “common 
core" of flight training students indicate their choices 
for type of specialized training. The results of this 
study indicate that stated preference should be 
weighted fairly heavily in making assignments to 
training in seaplanes. There is also the implication 
that a great deal could be done to influence prefer- 
ences which should make it possible to bring the 
stated choices of the students more nearly in line with 
the necessary training quotas. 

11139. Kennedy, James E., & O'Neill, Harry E. 
(U. Wisconsin) Job content and worker’s opin- 
ions. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 372-375.—A 71-item 
questionnaire was used to survey opinions of auto- 
motive assembly operators toward supervisor and the 
general work situation. In 4 production departments 
“no difference was observed in the favorableness of 
opinions . . . on two jobs of clearly different content. 
... The instrument . . . sensitive enough to show 
differences between assembly operators and utility 
men when utility men were singled out by manage- 
ment for special treatment and had their jobs further 
expanded."—M. York. 


11140. Lane, Robert E. Five incentive system 
hazards. Personnel J., 1958, 37, 217-218, 220.—Some 
of the hazards in incentive systems which may cause 
labor troubles and increase rather than decrease costs 
are: poorly set standards; lowering of safety and 
quality standards; creation of false rumors concerning 
management policies and objectives, (this can be over- 
come by explanation of company policies through 
special pamphlets and cooperation of foremen) ; tend- 
ency to regard an incentive system as a panacea for 
all management problems: payment of incentive pre- 
miums to employees who are not earning them by 
working at an incentive pace.—M. B. Mitchell. 

11141. Larkins, John T., & Jewell, Donald. On- 
the-job training and proficiency of K-system me- 
chanics. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech, 
Rep. 1958, No. 58-5. v, 20 p—Describes research 
conducted in the maintenance personnel and training, 
specificially in the areas of proficiency and perform- 
ance evaluation of flight-line maintenance personnel 
and methods for the improvement of on-the-job train- 
ing for these personnel. Presents results of the eval- 
uation of tests, paper-and-pencil trainers, trainers, and 
job aids. 17 references—L. W. Cozan. 

11142. Lawshe, C. H. Bolda, Robert A, & 
Brune, R. L. (Purdue U.) Studies in manage- 
ment training evaluation: I. Scaling responses to 
human relations training cases. J. appl. Psychol., 
1958, 42, 396-398.—Dimensions of employee-orienta- 
tion and sensitivity are used in this study of methodol- 
ogy in human relations training. “. . . is the purpose 
... to describe a scaling procedure by means of 
which open-end responses to stimulus films can be 
reliably scored.” After showing 3 films ' several 
groups of academic and industrial Ss” wrote responses 
to questions relevant to the 2 dimensions of super- 
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visory behavior. 6 sets of responses were scaled by 
16 judges, using a forced-distribution scheme, An 
abbreviated procedure was worked out and scale 
values obtained "indicate that the master scale method 
can be utilized with confidence."—M, У, ork. 


11143. Lichte, William H. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Studies of the effect upon aiming-point identifica- 
tion of certain chart variables, USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent, develpm. Rep., 1958, No. 58-3, vii, 
29 p.—The effect of skill, amount of information, and 
aspect-angle information of charts on navigator per- 
formance was studied using 0-15 photographs. Both 
aiming-point identification tests and a new City recog- 
nition test were used. "The data suggest that the 
navigator should have one small-scale (1: 1,250,000) 
chart for navigational and orientational use and one 
large-scale (1:200,000) chart to aid in scope inter- 

retation on the mission if the 5-inch Scope is used.” 

urther study is recommended for use of aspect-angle 
information and amount of information. 15 refer- 
ences —S. L. Freud. 


11144, Lichte, William H. Miller, John G. & 
Borresen, Clarence R. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) The 
influence of chart scale and amount of information 
on aiming-point identification by experienced sub- 
jects. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. 
Rep., 1958, No. 58-2, vii, 24 p.—A series of charts 
varying in chart scale and amount of information was 
constructed. Following a chart-study period, B-47 
navigator Ss indicated target locations on 0-15 scope 
photographs for 4 targets at 2 distances, Charts with 
arger scales gave best performance, Level of in- 
formation had no over-all effect. "Use of bold, larger- 
than-scale symbols for cultural features should be 
considered in preparing charts."—S, L. Freud, 


11145. Likert, Rensis, (U. Mich.) Effective 
Supervision: An adaptive and relative process. 
Personnel. Psychol., 1958, 11, 317-332.—Attempts to 
discover specific supervisory behaviors related to eí- 
fectiveness of supervision have yielded frequently con- 
flicting and inconclusive results. The response of a 
subordinate to a supervisory act depends upon the 
meaning of the act to the subordinate, not only upon 
the nature of the act itself, All of the perceptions, 
expectations, values, and interpersonal skills of the 
subordinate influence his response to each act of his 
superior. Supervision is, therefore, an adaptive and 
relative process in the sense that a Supervisor, to be 
effective, must always adapt his behavior to fit the 
expectations, values, and interpersonal skills of his 
subordinates, Conversely, the subordinate must re- 
late his behavior to the expectations, values, and 
interpersonal skills of his Superior (or peers). Cur- 
rent managerial theory and practice with regard to 
supervision and supervisory training must be re- 
appraised in the perspective of being an adaptive and 
relative process, 28 references,—A. 5, Thompson. 


11146. Lintern, D. G., & Curtis, R. Ј. 5. Work 
measurement and incentives. New York: Pitman, 
1958. $5.00. 

11147. Lybrand, William A., Havron, M. Dean; 
Gartner, Walter B., Scarr, Harry A., & Hackman, 
Ray C. Simulation of extra-cockpit visual cues in 
contact flight transition trainers. USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. tech. Кер., 1958, No. 58-11. xiv, 
117 p.—A survey and analysis of research and орега- 
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tional evidence on pilots’ visual cues in performing 
specified flight tasks was made. This was supple- 
mented by: analysis of operational tasks involved and 
intensive interviews with pilots in transition training 
and instructor pilots; consultation with subject matter 
experts in training, visual perception, and engineering 
areas; and inspection of existing trainers and sim- 
ulators having visual capabilities. А lack of reliable, 
empirically derived information on the nature and 
functioning of extra-cockpit visual cues was found. 
Recommendations for 5 types of training character- 
istics of prototype visual attachments to flight sim- 
ulators were made. 41 references,—5. В. Sells. 


11148. Lybrand, William A., Havron, M. Dean; 
Gartner, Walter B., Scarr Harry A., & Hackman, 
Ray C. Simulation of extra-cockpit visual cues in 
contact flight transition trainers. USAF Personnel 
Train, Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-11, Ap- 
pendix 1. v.p.—This Appendix to AFPTRC tech- 
nical Report 58-11 (see 33: 11147) consists of an 
extensive bibliography of military and nonmilitary 
references, including confidential publications with 
unclassified titles, An extensive final section contains 
abstracts of articles and studies which were reviewed 
in detail in this research.—5. В. Sells. 


11149, Minor, Frank J. (Ohio State U.) The 
prediction of turnover of clerical employees. Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 393-402.—With a sample of 
440 female clerical employees, self-reported biograph- 
ical data were validated against length of service by 
developing weights on one half of the sample and 
cross-validating on the remaining half, Of 32 var- 
iables tested, 11 survived and yielded a composite 
correlation coefficient of .51.—A, S. Thompson, 


11150. Moser, Henry M., Dreher, John J., & 
Wolfe, Susan M. (Ohio State U.) Contribution 
of standard sequence to an air defense task. USAF 
Operational Applications Lab. tech, Rep., 1957, No. 
56-73. iv, 19 p.—Typical air defense surveillance 
messages were read with elements in standard order 
and in random order to 2 groups of listeners. Each 
group practiced logging data in one particular type of 
Sequence for 7 hour-long training periods, at which 
time the standard and random orders were inter- 
changed to assess the performance of listeners on an 
unfamiliar type of presentation. A final proficiency 
test consisting of extremely rapid telling of messages 
in regular order was administered to both groups to 
evaluate the 2 types of training.—R. V. Hamilton. 


information, the more general methods of cross- 
Section survey and experimentation were deleted in 
favor of participant observation. Industrial groups 
were unaware of being part of a research set-up, and 
"it was possible to assess motivations behind behav- 
iour as the behaviour occurred.” The advantages of 
greater insight into data interpretation are weighed 
against difficulties in recording, loss of objectivity, 
and data-gathering restriction,—V. . York. 


11152. Myers, James. H. (Prudential Insurance 
Co.) An experimental investigation of “point” job 
evaluation systems, J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 357- 
361.—3 raters evaluated a sample of 82 jobs on 17 
requirements. The study aim was to determine extent 
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of influence through manipulation or forcing by eval- 
uators. Both forced and unforced conditions were 
used. 5 factors emerged from the analysis in both 
conditions, with the 3 predominant factors in each 
being similar. “Forcing had the effect of increasing 
the job level variance from 86% in unforced ratings 
to 98% in forced ratings."—M. York. 


11153. Ohmann, O. A. (Standard Oil Co., Cleve- 
land, O.) The leader and the led. Personnel, 1958, 
35, 8-15—The problems of work and authority are 
discussed. Patterns of leadership are described. The 
author presents some propositions on managerial au- 
thority. In general it is felt that “The superior- 
subordinate relationship must start from the basic 
promise that the manager is in charge of work, not 
people."—7. M. Staudt. 


11154. Richlin, M., Federman, P., & Siegel, A. I. 
(Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.) De- 
velopment and application of technical behavior 
check list criteria to the Selected Emergency Serv- 
ice Rate program for jet aviation machinist's 
mates. Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.: 
1958. iv, 68 p.—The measurement of the effects of 
the SESR program on the quality of the technical 
performance and the development of a criteria instru- 
ment applicable to the measurement of the proficiency 
level of the jet aviation machinist’s mates who were 
graduated from the Naval Air Technical Training 
Command. The results suggested that the emergency 
program graduates were equal and possibly superior 
in proficiency to the graduates of the previous, longer, 
more general training program.—P. Federman. 


11155. Roach, Darrell E. (Nationwide Insur- 
ance) Dimensions of employee morale. Personnel 
Psychol., 1958, 11, 419-431.—Employee opinion sur- 
veys should be diagnostic as well as evaluative. To 
determine some of the dimensions underlying specific 
responses, a 62-item employee opinion survey was 
subjected to a modified centroid factor analysis. 12 
factors emerged from the analysis. One was identified 
as a general bias or "halo" factor, another as a gen- 
eral attitude toward supervision, and the remaining 
10 factors as pride in company, intrinsic job satisfac- 
tion, and satisfaction with each of the 8 following 
conditions: setting up and enforcing job standards, 
Supervisory consideration, work load and pressure, 
interest in and treatment of the individual, administra- 
tion of salaries, communications, development and 
progress, and co-workers.—4. S. Thompson. 


11156. Rock, Milton L. (Edward N. Hay & As- 
Sociates, Inc, Philadelphia, Pa.) Profile of one 
Company's management. Personnel, 1958, 35, 49— 
55.—Interesting data on age, salaries, educational 
level, intelligence, and aptitudes of the management 
team of a large gas and oil corporation are presented. 
—F. M. Staudt. 


11157. Sacco, C., & Biasutti, B. Una inchiesta 
aziendale sui problemi umani dellavoro. [A sur- 
vey of human problems in factory work.] Boll. 
Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1956, No. 17-18. 32-44.—Ob- 
Servations and interviews with 42 Italian brick-factory 
workers, dealing mainly with satisfaction on the job 
and personal interests and preferences outside the job 
situation, show that psychological factors and feelings 
Of personal involvement play a basic part in job 
satisfaction. Output is not related to any of the other 
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factors considered except feeling that one's work is 
appreciated —L. Steinzor. 


11158. Seale, Leonard M., & Webb, Wilse B. 
Accident data, instructor comments, and student 
questionnaire responses as indicators of transition 
training problem areas. USN Sch, Aviat. Med. 
proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 01 11, Sub. 7, No. 
1. ii, 7 p.—Accident data, student responses to ques- 
tionnaires, and instructor comments gathered from 
students' training records were collected on students 
undergoing transition from one type of propeller air- 
craft to another and from propeller to jet aircraft. 
The data were analyzed with the objective of iden- 
tifying training and human engineering problem areas 
occurring during transition training. The results 
indicated that the major student transitioning diffi- 
culty in the jet aircraft was with air and ground 
procedures whereas the major problem areas for those 
students transitioning to a different propeller-driven 
aircraft were take-off and landings. The findings 
were discussed in a post hoc manner within the trans- 
fer of training model. 


11159. Shepherd, R. D., & Walker, J. (Univer- 
sity Coll., London) Absence from work in relation 
to wage level and family responsibility. Brit. J. 
industr. Med., 1958, 15, 52-61.—Men at different 
wage levels in an iron and steel works were studied. 
Overtime decreases at higher wage levels. Men at 
higher wage levels lost more time through absences. 
Absence was higher for single men. Those with 2 
dependents had a minimum of absences, There was 
a progressive increase of absences for workers with 
more than 2 dependents.—H, Silverman. 


11160. Siegel, A. I., Federman, P., & Richlin, M. 
(Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.) Post- 
training performance criterion development and 
application: The SESR program: Commissioned 
and petty officer opinions. Wayne, Pa.: Applied 
Psychological Services, 1959. ii, 25 p.—A series of 
interviews was held with a small sample of super- 
visory fleet personnel in order to determine reactions 
to the Selected Emergency Service Rates program. 
Problems in assigning the specialized man in accord- 
ance with his specialty were evident, opinion was 
divided regarding the technical superiority of the 
SESR program trained individual as compared with 
the graduate of the previous training program, and 
few morale differences were evidenced between the 
products of the 2 training programs.—P. Federman. 


11161. Siegel, A. I., Richlin, M., & Federman, P. 
(Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.) De- 
velopment and application of technical behavior 
check list criteria to the Selected Emergency Serv- 
ice Rates program for air controlmen and par- 
achute riggers. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological 
Services, 1958. iv, 75 p.—This is the second of a 
series of studies (see 33: 11154) on the post-training 
performance of enlisted personnel in certain naval 
aviation ratings. Those air controlmen. (towermen) 
who received the older more general training show 
significantly superior performance to those who were 
graduated under the shorter and more specialized 
Selected Emergency Service Rates training program. 
Conversely, there were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the 2 groups of parachute riggers 
compared.—P. Federman. 
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11162. Siegel, A. L, & Wolf, J.J. (Applied Psy- 
chological Services, Wayne, Pa.) Techniques for 
evaluating operator loading in man-machine sys- 
tems. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological Services, 
1959. vi, 96 p.—A psychological-mathematical model 
was synthesized which may permit an improved anal- 
ysis and prediction of the effectiveness of man-machine 
Systems. The model was applied to the pilots’ task 
in landing an F4D aircraft on am aircraft carrier. 
The predictions from the model indicate that many 
conditions necessary to the eventual fruition of a final 
model have been met.—P. Federman. 


11163. Smith, Edward L. (Celriver Division, 
Celanese Corp., Rock Hill, S.C.) Personality and 
job satisfaction. Advanc, Mgmt., 1958, 23(8), 23- 
27.—The proportion of generally maladjusted persons 
employed in business is examined, along with pro- 
cedures and devices which have been and might be 
used to detect them prior to employment. It is sug- 
gested that more extensive utilization of psychological 
counseling and related services would be of great 
value to the business and to Society as a whole, 26 
references.—4. A. Canfield, 


11164. Solem, Allen R. An experimental test of 
two theories of involvement in role playing. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 44, 329-337.—Role playing is becom- 
ing a widely used training method, to provide insight 
into attitudes and feelings, to reproduce certain es- 
sential features of real life settings, and to furnish 
practice in interpersonal relations. This study tests 
the merits of 2 theories of involvement in role play- 
ing: first, that identification is a conscious, deliberate 
process, not unconscious; and second, that there is no 
person with whom to identify, but rather a model or 
idiosyncratic image. 2 experimental and a control 
situation were worked with 546 supervisors from 
various industries. The conclusion was that role 
playing was based on situational forces, not identifi- 
cation with a role image; and that role playing situa- 
tions can be created which, for training and experi- 
mental purposes, reproduce various real life Situations. 
—R. W. Husband. 


11165. Stagner, Ross. (Wayne State U.) The 
gullibility of personnel managers. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1958, 11, 347-352 The author describes a 
demonstration of the ease with which persons, in this 
case personnel managers, can be convinced of the 
accuracy of a test by giving a faked personality anal- 
ysis consisting of ambiguous or generalized statements 
which apply to anyone.—4A. S. Thompson. 


11166. Stagner, Ross, Chalmers, W. E, & 
Derber, Milton. (Wayne State U.) Guttman-type 
Scales for union and management attitudes toward 
each other. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 293-300.—A 
Systematic study of scale preparation for industrial 
relations purposes is reported. 14 multiple-choice 
items were presented to 41 officials. Unidimensional- 
ity on at least 7 items was confirmed by the analysis. 
"The refined scales are valuable instruments for sub- 
stantive research on union-management relations at 
the plant level."—M. York. 


11167. Stolz, Robert K. Management develop- 
ment: Where does it stand today? Mgmt. Rev., 
1958, 47, 4-8, 64—72.—An evaluation of the programs 
of 3 major companies are reported. The main point 
of discussion centered around performance appraisals. 
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Programs fail because managers do not have a com- 
mon understanding of the program’s guiding prin- 
ciples, Evolutionary changes relating to objectives, 
appraisal techniques, and authoritarian-participative 
approach as well as the problems that operating men 
and management development specialists most fre- 
quently cited are discussed.—A. J. Kubany. 


11168. Tupes, Ernest C., Borg, Walter R, & 
Carp, A. (Lackland Air Force Base, Tex.) Rela- 
tionships between an impromptu speech and crite- 
ria of military success. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 
11, 383-391.—A 10-minute impromptu speech test can 
be administered and scored by inexperienced person- 
nel with a minimum of training. Scores yielded by 
the test are satisfactorily reliable and sufficiently valid 
against later criteria of performance to permit fairly 
efficient screening if used as a selection device. Rela- 
tionships between the speech scores and other assess- 
ment measures provide estimates of its construct 
validity and indicate that persons who do well on the 
speech test are those with relatively high verbal 
fluency, effective intelligence, and social maturity.— 
A. S. Thompson. 


11169. Warren, N. D. (U. Southern California) 
Psychological aspects: Part of symposium on job 
simplification versus job enlargement. J. industr. 
Engng., 1958, 9, 435-439. —The author discusses job 
enlargement as a possible solution to boredom caused 
by job simplification.—M. Payne, Jr. 


11170. Willingham, Warren W. A note on peer 
nominations as a predictor of success in naval 
flight training. USN Sch. Aviat, Med. proj. Rep., 
1958, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 1, No. 14. li, 5 p. 
—Previous research has indicated that peer nomina- 
tions can add unique variance to the prediction of 
success in the Naval Air Training Program. The 
purpose of this study was to determine the validity of 
several different peer nominations and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of summing several ratings. 2 peer 
nominations were found to predict success equally 
well. One of these, leadership, is currently included 
in the grading system of the United States Naval 
School, Pre-Flight. The data indicate that additional 
peer nominations would not improve prediction of 
Success in the training program. 


11171. Wirdenius, Hans. (Swedish Employers 
Confederation, Stockholm) Supervisors at work: 
Description of supervisor behavior. Stockholm, 
Sweden: Swedish Council for Personnel Administra- 
tion, 1958. 340 p. S. Kr. 35.—A methodological 
study of observations at instants separated by random 
intervals (snap-reading) for measuring the behavior 
of first-line supervisors, Measures to be used for 
selection, training, and assignment of this occupa- 
tional group. This study is done primarily in the 
textile industry with a minor study in housebuilding 
industry, all in Sweden. Phases of technique eval- 
uated are: agreement of observer scores (high), reli- 
ability thereof (fairly good), illegitimate interob- 
Server communication (none), observer influence on 
Ss (not serious), and minimal observer inference 
categories. One and 2-man observer teams were used. 
6 pages references.—E, О. Miller. 


(See also Abstracts 9254, 9312, 9432, 10558, 11061, 
11075, 11093) 
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11172. Anderson, Nels, & Nijkerk, К. J. 
(UNESCO Inst. for Social Sciences, Cologne) In- 
ternational seminars: An analysis and an evalua- 
tion. Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 229-250.—“А1- 
though some 1,200 international organizations use 
seminars extensively in carrying out their work, there 
have been few systematic attempts to evaluate their 
effectiveness and the conditions that distinguish them 
from similar meetings of a national character. In this 
study the authors attempt to gauge the effectiveness 
of seminar management by observation of twenty-four 
international seminars, attended by experts from fifty- 
seven countries. Owing to the different substantive 
character and goals of the seminars, it was difficult to 
establish a common measure of effectiveness, and 
effectiveness was finally defined as the ability of the 
seminar to develop into a homogeneous, face-to-face 
working group that could agree or disagree in an 
atmosphere of cordiality. The major findings and 
some of the problems of the research study are out- 
lined, particularly the sensitivity of several interna- 
tional organizations to being evaluated by members of 
another international organization,"—V. M. Staudt. 

11173. Gordon, M. (California Inst. Technology) 
Leadership for production. J. industr. Engng., 
1958, 9, 420-423.— The author summarizes some of 
the research findings on leadership, indicating their 
limitations.—M. Payne, Jr. 

11174. LeMaitour, L. M. Utilisation du ques- 
tionnaire de Bernreuter pour les examens de 
cadres et agents de maitrise. [The utilization of the 
Bernreuter questionnaire for testing workers and 
foremen.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1958, 
7, 207-210.—The usefulness of the Bernreuter test in 
industry is discussed. It can orient an interviewer or 
confirm his subjective evaluation of the candidates. 
Norms obtained on French workers are given and 
some statistical findings.—V. Sanua. 


(See also Abstracts 9277, 9617, 10212) 


INDUSTRY 


11175. Auble, Donavon, & Britton, Nancy. Anx- 
iety as a factor influencing routine preformance 
under auditory stimuli. J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 58, 
111-114.—“Тһе results of this study indicate that 
level of anxiety is directly related to routine perform- 
ance under distracting noise. The most anxious in- 
dividuals performed significantly better under noise 
than they did under quiet conditions, while the least 
anxious individuals performed better (although not 
with statistical significance) under quiet conditions.” 
—C. K. Bishop. 

11176. Bailey, A. W. (USN Research Labora- 
tory) Simplifying the operators task as a con- 
troller. Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 177-181.—Reference is 
made to “quickening” by which an operator gets im- 
mediate knowledge from the system of the effects of 
his behavior instead of having to wait for conven- 
tional instrument feedback. 2 laboratory studies of 
the effect of “quickening” upon helicopter control 
indicate that “pilot-helicopter stability" was increased 
while pilot physical output was reduced.—B. T. 
Jensen. 

11177. Bamford, Harold E., Hanes, Lewis F., 
Ritchie, Malcolm L., & Wilson, Summitt E. The 
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operation of manned spacecraft. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep. 1958, No. 58-225. vii, 112 p.—Many 
different technological specialties contribute to the 
design and operation of a man-spacecraft system. In 
an effort to expose the essential interconnectedness of 
their contributions, a survey is made of the problems 
involved in the control of manned spacecraft. These 
problems fall naturally into three categories. (a) The 
fundamental conditions of space travel are a vehicle, 
a propulsion system, and an energy source. Each of 
these elements is examined in connection with the 
requirements for escape, deep-space operations, and 
descent. (b) The spacecraft is an artificial environ- 
ment. As such, it must protect the crew and its other 
contents from the hazards of space. In addition, it 
must provide for the ecological interactions upon 
which the crew’s survival depends. (c) The control 
of the system must be allocated between the crew and 
the residual system. This allocation is held to be the 
central design problem in the control of a man- 
operated system. 4-page bibliography. 153 references. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


11178. Bogart, Betty K. (Ed.) (Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio) Guide to aircrew personal and 
aircraft installed equipment. USAF WADC tech. 
Note, 1958, No. 58-259. xii, 59 p.—This catalog 
contains new and old Aero Medical Laboratory end- 
items of special interest to aircrews and includes 
information on special high-altitude and long-range 
flight clothing, personal- and aircraft-installed oxygen 
equipment, survival kits, life rafts and preservers, 
parachutes, in-flight feeding systems, survival food 
packets, and aircraft-installed food service equipment. 
A brief description of 94 items is included; there are 
104 photographs. This technical note is intended as 
a supplement to air force supply catalogs and Air 
Force Manual 64-4, “Handbook of Survival Train- 
ing and Personal Equipment Personnel."—R. y. 
Hamilton. 

11179. Bouisset, S. Les principales étapes d'une 
étude physiologique des conditions de travail en 
atelier. [The principal stages of a physiological 
study of shoproom working conditions.] , BINOP, 
1958, 14, 149-154.—Man's role in a task is complex 
since it is both intellectual and physiological. Lack 
of understanding of this complexity may lead to seri- 
ous consequences such as physiological deterioration, 
psychosomatic disorders, accidents, and absenteeism 
which may be attributed in part to excessive fatigue 
associated with unfavorable working conditions. In- 
dustrial psychology contributes to improvement of 
working conditions in various forms of professional 
activity. A request for the industrial psychologist's 
evaluation of working conditions may be made for 
one of 3 reasons: poor quality of work, insufficient 
production, worker dissatisfaction or poor health. 
Such a study uses numerous techniques: interviews, 
statistical analyses, physical and physiological evalua- 
tions, and analyses of operations performed. Recom- 
mendations derived from this kind of study may be 
adapted to specific situations as a means of alleviating 
conditions.—F. M. Douglass. Ee 

11180. Bradley, James V., & Wallis, Ro: $ 
Spacing of ona controls: 1. Push buttons. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-2. iv, 17 p— 
36 students pushed the center one of 3 buttons when 
arranged vertically and horizontally, with diameters 
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of 15", 34”, and 1", and with different spacings rang- 
ing from 14” to 6%” between edges. They were scored 
for time to reach and push the button, the number of 
times they touched the adjacent buttons, and number 
of times they operated the adjacent buttons, Their 
performance was more efficient in all 3 respects when 
the buttons were arranged horizontally than when 
they were arranged vertically, Operation time im- 
proved rapidly with increasing distances between 
centers of the push buttons up to intercenter spacing 
of one inch and slightly thereafter, Touching errors 
decreased with increasing push button diameter when 
spacing between edges was held constant. Touching 
errors also decreased with decreasing diameter when 
spacing between centers was held constant. It was 
concluded, therefore, that if controls can be spaced 
no more than 114” between centers, 4” diameter push 
buttons are desirable, but if intercenter Spacing of 2 
or more inches is permissible, 1" diameter push but- 
tons may be as efficient as smaller ones.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 
11181. Bryan, Glenn L., Bond, Nicholas A., Jr, 
& Hoffman, Lyle S. (U. Southern California) 
Time required to trouble shoot a radio receiver as 
a function of type of information provided. U. 
Sth, Cay. Elect, Personnel Res, tech. Rep., 1957, No. 
21. v, $4.p.—2 experiments on electronics trouble 
shooting are reported. In the first, the extent to 
which the difficulty level of a problem depends on the 
size of deviations of check readings provided was 
studied. In the Second, 4 different conditions of 
information (between maximum and minimum) were 
tested. Reducing the size of check reading discrep- 


Р, Ash 


11182. Bryan, Glenn L., Bond, Nichola AD 
& LaPorte, Harold R,” а Cal 


11183. Bryan, Glenn L, Bond, Nicholas А., Jr, 
& LaPorte, Harold R, Jr. (U. Southern Cli 
Electronics pre-arrival inspections: A 

field study. U. Sth, Calif. Elect. Personnel Res. 
tech. Rep., 1958, No. 23, 


Е based upon inter- 
views and questionnaire responses from 133 personnel 
involved in inspection and maintenance.—P, Ash. 
11184. Buffa, Elwood S., & Lyman, John. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) "The additivity of the 
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times for human motor response elements in a 
simulated industrial assembly task. J. appl, Psy- 
chol., 1958, 42, 379-383.—The aim was an “attempt 
to resolve the differences and extend the applicability 
of the additivity concept to more complex motion 
patterns which might be expected to influence the 
interaction of the motion elements composing it." 
Time measurements were made in a light manual as- 
sembly task requiring 16 motion elements in the 
incomplete cycle for 16 male Ss. The results indi- 
cated "total incomplete cycle times predicted from 
data obtained in the complete cycle did not differ 
significantly from times actualy measured even 
though there was evidence of interactions among the 
motion elements and the variables of discrimination 
and hands-used (one-handed versus two-handed per- 
formance)." Additivity is thus concluded to be a 
valid concept.—M. York. 

11185. Camp, Robert T., Jr. The perception of 
multiple-choice intelligibility items in the presence 
of simulated Propeller-type aircraft noise. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. proj. Rep, 1958, Proj. No. NM 
18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 73. iii, 51 p.—The per cent 
correct word intelligibility of multiple-choice tests was 
obtained from listener responses in the presence of 47 
db SPL of room noise and 4 levels (98 db, 108 db, 
118 db, and 124 db SPL) of simulated propeller-type 
aircraft noise, A wide range of signal-to-noise ratios 
was tested at each noise level, An exponential curve 
was fitted to the data from each noise condition. The 
fitted curves were consolidated into one family show- 
ing mean word intelligibility as a function of speech 
level with ambient noise level as the parameter, 

11186. Chiles, W. Dean. Effects of high tem- 
peratures on performance of a complex mental 
task. USAF WADC tech, Rep., 1958, No, 58-323, 
iii, 5 p.—10 Ss were tested on a complex mental task 
during one-hour exposures to different dry bulb/wet 
bulb temperature conditions—85°/75°, 90°/80°, 110° 
/90°, and 120*/90*F. Differences in performance 
among these temperature conditions were not sig- 
nificant. However, under 120°/105°F only 3 out of 
5 Ss completed the session and there was an increase 
in errors.—M. B. Mitchell, 


Under these conditions, there were few errors on any 
of the scales. "There was no reliable difference in the 


time taken to read the linear Scale and the log VIO 
Scale but it took longer to read 


changes in the meani of the graduatio К: 
these scales—M, B, Mitchell Jupe re 


EN Cohen, Jerome, & Dinnerstein, Albert J. 
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determine the relationship between flash frequency of 
a light and the ability to correctly identify the various 
rates. The 9 rates studied varied from one flash per 4 
seconds to 12 per second. The rates were presented 
by a high intensity blue-white strobotron tube masked 
to a point source. An analysis revealed that no more 
than 5 discriminable steps of flash rate could be uti- 
lized for encoding information, A further recom- 
mendation is that these 5 steps be spaced logarith- 
mically to maximize discriminability —M. B. Mitchell. 

11189, Cohen, Jerome, & Senders, Virginia L. 
The effects of absolute and conditional probability 
distributions on instrument reading: III. A com- 
parison of a linear scale and two scales with ex- 
panded central portions. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 57-65. iv, 14 p.— Paid student volunteers 
were shown dials in a tachistoscope for .8 sceond and 
then drew the location of the pointer on paper. 16 
students were shown dials with linear and sigmoid 
scales and an equal number of students were shown 
dials with linear and expanded scales. More accuracy 
was obtained in reading the linear than the sigmoid 
scales but there was no significant difference between 
the linear and the expanded scales. More accuracy 
was obtained on all scales when the readings were in 
a regular order, increasing or decreasing, than when 
they were random.—M. B. Mitchell. 

11190. Davis, Hallowell (Ed. Project ANE- 
HIN: Auditory and non-auditory effects of high 
intensity noise. Final report. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 13 01 99, Sub. 
1, No. 7. viii, 226 p.—Carrier flight-deck personnel 
aboard 2 United States Navy carriers and a group of 
shore-based jet aircraft personnel were tested by pure 
tone audiometry, by various psychological and psycho- 
motor performance tests, and by psychiatric inter- 
views, Analysis of sick-bay calls was also made. No 
clear positive effects, either auditory or non-auditory, 
of exposure to noise were shown by any of the tests. 
It is unsafe, however, to extrapolate from present 
noise exposures to the more severe exposures that 
must be anticipated in the future. 2 other undesired 
effects of high-intensity noise, in the opinion of the 
investigators, are: interference with communication 
and decrement in performance of personnel during 
actual exposure. 


11191. Debons, Anthony, & Crannell, Clarke W. 
(Rome Air Development Center) The legibility of 
"scotchlite" versus other materials. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 42, 389-395.—Under nighttime conditions 
with spotlight illumination of digits, target placards 
were read by male colege students. Sets of 5 digits 
were exposed for 4 seconds per set. Scotchlite back- 
ground for black digits was found superior to that of 
white paint or aluminum, at viewing distances of 330 
and 500 feet, and viewing angles of 90°, 60°, 40°, 27°, 
and 18°. Scotchlite was also superior at extreme 
viewing angles for all distances, varying from 144 to 
500 feet. A second experiment demonstrated supe- 
riority of Scotchlite digits superimposed on a black 
background for extreme angles at a 250-foot distance 
and at all angles for the 500-foot distance.—M. York. 


11192. Dieckmann, D. (Max-Planck-Institut für 
Arbeitsphysiologie.) A study of the influence of 
vibration on man. Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 347-355.— 
Effects on a man of horizontal and vertical vibration 
of a platform are reported. 8 figures are included to 
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show how different parts of the body move with re- 
spect to the platform and a railmotorcar. At 5c/s 
resonance phenomena in the body are shown. A non- 
logarithmic strain scale is presented.—B. Т, Jensen. 

11193. Faunce, William A. (Michigan State U.) 
Automation in the automobile industry: Some 
consequences for in-plant social structure. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 401407.—“This paper reports 
an attempt to discover the effects of the introduction 
of automatic transfer machines upon interaction pat- 
terns in an automobile engine plant. The findings 

. and their implications for some recurrent themes 
in industrial sociology are considered.” —G. Н. Frank. 

11194, Fletcher, John L. (USA Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) Hearing losses of 
personnel exposed to impulse and steady state 
noise. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 355. 
ii, 9 p.—Hearing losses of personnel exposed to im- 
pulse and steady noise for 1-79 months are of the same 
magnitude and type. For those who are exposed over 
80 months, steady noise exposure appeared to produce 
somewhat greater hearing losses than impulse noise, 
Aparent screening effects were noted in the 1-79- and 
40-79-month exposure groups.—R. V. Hamilton, 

11195. Forrest, Jess; Wade, Edward A., Carter, 
W. K. & Slechta, R. Е. Light-weight seating: 
Design research on a nylon net seat. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-309. v, 33 p.—20 
Ss were used to give subjective judgments regarding 
comfort during the development of a nylon net seat 
for use on extended missions. Seat comfort is es- 
sential in long missions to prevent excessive fatigue 
which reduces efficiency. 18-item bibliography.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 

11196. Friedmann, Georges. Hygiéne mentale 
et conditions modernes de travail. [Mental hygiene 
and modern working conditions.] Hyg. ment., 1958, 
47, 189-206—Actual working conditions have been 
thoroughly studied by psychologists but the psycho- 
social environment created by modern technology has 
been rather neglected, particularly the influence of 
business organization and methods of production on 
the worker. Interchangeability is a factor which 
creates an almost pathological depersonalization. A 
greater effort could be made to apply psychological 
discoveries, e.g., the Zeigarnik effect applied to breaks 
in the working period. Dissatisfaction, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, is wide-spread and becomes 
more frequent in lower working classes. How it is 
related to technological development and the structure 
of modern society needs greatly to be examined — 
W. W. Meissner. ў 

11197. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J., & Stallings, 
Herbert D. (USAF School Aviation, Medicine, - 
Randolph AFB, Tex.) Experiments during weight- 
lessness: A study of the oculo-agravic illusion. 
J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 504-516.—“To investigate 
visual illusions during flight, an F-94C type aircraft 
was flown through various maneuvers. They included 
turns, push-overs, pull-ups, and aileron rolls produc- 
ing accelerations of different directions and magni- 
tude, as well as short periods of weightlessness. The 
observer induced a strong visual after-image and de- 
scribed its apparent motion and displacement asso- 
ciated with the maneuver. Increase of radial accelera- 
tion was found to be associated with an apparent 
downward movement, and subgravity or weightless- 
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ness, with an apparent upward movement of the visual 
after-image. This latter phenomenum was called 
the ‘oculo-agravic illusion.” 18 references.—J. M. 
Vander plas. 

11198. Hanna, T. D., & Libber, L. M. (USN 
Air Material Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Develop- 
ment and test of pneumatic seat cushions: Eval- 
uation of prototype seat cushions. USN Air 
Material Cent. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 321. v.p.—8 
types of seat cushions were evaluated. The results 
Of a questionnaire indicated that operationally the 
most beneficial seat cushion assembly was the pulsat- 
ing type covered with “Triloc.” This tridimensional 
fabric is helpful in relieving thermal discomfort and 
in minimizing perspiration under the buttocks and 
thighs.—P. Federman. 

11199, Holmes, D. S. Notes on work sampling 
sample size. J. industr. Engng., 1958, 9, 242-243 — 


11200. Howland, Daniel. (Ohio State U.) An 
investigation of the performance of the human 
monitor. USAF WADC tech, Note, 1958, No. 57- 
431. iv, 15 p.—2 groups of 12 Ss each were required 
to monitor for a continuous 4-hour period 4 volt- 
meters which presented readings that were randomly 
assigned from a normal distribution with a mean of 
12 volts and a standard deviation of 2 volts. Ss were 
instructed to note shifts in the mean of each voltmeter 
reading. One group kept a written log of the volt- 


shift in the mean, and took more time when they did 
report a true shift. The difference in performance 
between Ss who kept a log and those who did not 
increased during the last 2 hours of the Observation 
period.—R. V. Hamilton, 

11201. Kerr, Willard. (Illinois Inst. Technology, 
Chicago) Complementary theories of safety psy- 
chology. J. soc. Psychol., 1957, 45, 3-9.—"On the 
basis of the evidence . . . and the author's own esti- 
mates, the variance in accident rates among industrial 
personnel . . . distributes . . . according to the fol- 
lowing pattern: Accident proneness 1 to 15 per cent; 
Individual goals-opportunity-alertness 30 to 40 per 
cent; and Adjustment stress 45 to 60 per cent. Con- 
structive thinking . . . should assist industry to escape 
the defeatism of the overly-emphasized proneness 
theory and better understand and control accidents,” 
24 references.—J. C, Franklin, 


11202. Kidd, J. 8, & Kinkade, Robert G. Air 
traffic control system effectiveness as a function of 
the division of responsibility between pilots and 
ground controllers: A study in human engineering 
aspects of radar air traffic control. USAP WADC 
tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-113, vii, 25 p.—This experi- 
ment evaluated the inclusion of airborne navigational 
aids in a radar approach control System. compar- 
ison was made between Systems in which all changes 
in flight path were initiated by the controller, pilots 
initiated changes in speed and altitude, and pilots 
initiated heading changes as well as changes in Speed 
and altitude. Heterogeneity of aircraft types was also 
studied by the inclusion of single-type, 2-type, and 4- 
type problems. 9 relatively novice controllers partic- 
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ipated under each of the 9 experimental conditions ; 
the order of conditions was different for each con- 
troller. The major results were as follows: (a) sig- 
nificant improvement in system performance, as meas- 
ured by such criteria as control time, was obtained by 
providing airborne position information equipment ; 
(b) superior system performance occurred for mixed 
aircraft types, in the sense that relative delay was 
reduced.—M. B. Mitchell. Я 

11203. Kidd, J. S., Shelly, Maynard W., Jean- 
theau, Gabriel, & Fitts, Paul M. The effect of 
enroute flow control on terminal system perform- 
ance: A study in human engineering aspects of 
radar air traffic control. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 57-663. vi, 32 p.—The purpose of the 
experiment was to determine the effect of regulariza- 
tion of approach traffic in time, place, and sequence 
upon the safety and efficiency of a terminal System, 
Enroute flow-control facilities were simulated by pre- 
programing arrivals at the terminal boundary. The 
terminal system was manned by a 2-man pattern- 
feeder control team. 4 experienced United States Air 
Force controllers participated in combinations to form 
six 2-man teams. The control zone included 2 landing 
fields and each controller handled aircraft destined for 
each of these fields, 28 aircraft were handled in 15.75 
minutes under various experimental conditions, The 
results and conclusions of the experiment are as 
follows: (a) traffic input regularization in time, place, 
and sequence relative to the controller who accepted 
the traffic had an insignificant effect on terminal 
system performance; (b) human controllers can 
provide the flexibility necessary to accommodate 
widely varying input entropy. 15 references.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

11204. Kraft, Conrad L., & McGuire, James C. 
(Ohio State U.) Suitability of the installation of 
the illumination system for the experimental 
Tapcon center, Bldg. 206, WPAFB. USAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1958, No. 58-29, iii, 13 p—This is a 
technical note giving the Specifications for the illu- 
mination system of the new experimental radar ap- 
proach control center at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio.—R. V. Hamilton, 

11205. Kraft, J. A. 
Industrial approaches to human engineering in 
America. Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 301-306.—The author 
mentions ways in which human engineering programs 
become established and that they are either line or 
staff agencies using skills from many professions. He 
also describes future prospects for human engineering. 
—B. T. Jensen, 

11206. Lichte, William H. Psychological studies 
of the content and methods of presenting charts 


Discusses 2 techniques developed for measuring per- 
formance—L, W, Cozan. м Жы 
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a period including extremely hot weather. No rela- 
tionship was found.—B. T. Jensen. 


11208. Malt, Ronald A., Cassells, Joseph S., & 
Smith, Donald D. Effect of the Valsalva maneu- 
ver on circulation time. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 18 03 11, Sub. 5, No. 
13. ii, 10 p.—Arm-to-tongue circulation times in 
conjunction with a Valsalva maneuver at 40 mm. 
Hg for 15 sec. were determined in 189 young men. 
In 112 Ss the 20% sodium dehydrocholate indicator 
was injected just as the Valsalva maneuver was 
begun. Circulation times ranged from 13 to 31 sec. 
The frequency distribution was tetramodal, means 
14.6 sec., 18.8 sec., 24.2 sec., and 29.5 sec.; within the 
respective modes lay 9.8%, 42.9%, 35.7%, and 11.6% 
of the sample. In 77 Ss the indicator was not in- 
jected until an expiratory pressure of 40 mm. Hg had 
been attained. The range was 14 to 33 sec., and the 
frequency distribution bimodal, means at 14.7 sec. 
(9.1%) and 24.6 sec. (89.9%). It is possible that 
the lowest mode in both cases may represent Ss with 
large patent foramina ovalia. The tetramodal nature 
of the first distribution is probably consequent upon 
differences in the manner in which the Valsalva 
maneuver was initiated. 18 references. 

11209. Martz, E. P., Jr. Visibility detection and 
recording of objects against a sky background. J. 
Soc. Mot. Pict. Engr., 1958, 67, 228-231.—Detection 
of objects of small apparent angular size against a 
sky background is influenced by factors including 
relative luminance of the object, atmospheric attenua- 
tion, background luminance of scattered light, and 
capabilities of the eye, each of which is analyzed. 
Detection is believed most dependent upon relative 
contrast and is directly comparable to the astronomical 
problem of photographing stars.—R. L. Sulser. 

11210, Mengelkoch, Robert F., & Houston, 
Robert C. Investigations of vertical displays of 
altitude information: I. Comparison of a moving- 
tape and standard altimeter on a simulated flight 
task. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 57-384. 
vi, 24 p.—20 experienced, instrument rated pilots flew 
a standard program of maneuvers in a modified C-8 
Link-type trainer. Each pilot flew once using a 
standard altimeter with index marks placed for every 
20 feet and once using a vertical reading altimeter 
having a moving tape with index marks placed for 
every 100 feet. Ss were scored ever 5" for accuracy 
in maintaining the designated altitude. Under these 
conditions performance was superior using the stand- 
ard altimeter.—M. B. Mitchell. 


11211. Mengelkoch, Robert Е, & Houston, 
Robert C. Investigation of vertical displays of 
altitude information: II. The effect of practice on 
performance of a simulated flight task using a 
moving-tape altimeter. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 57-385. vi, 21 p.—lt was thought that the 
experienced pilots used as Ss in Part I of this study 
(see 33: 11210) might be performing simulated ma- 
neuvers in a modified C-8 Link-type trainer more 
accurately when using a standard altimeter than when 
using a vertical reading altimeter because they were 
experienced with the standard altimeter. Therefore, 
14 of the 20 experienced pilots used in Part I were 
given 2 more sessions. The first, a practice session, 
consisted of another trial on the flight task and 30 
minutes of supervised practice using only the vertical 


33: 11208-11216 


display altimeter. The second session consisted of 
repeating the same maneuvers used in Part I but re- 
versing the order of using the vertical and standard 
altimeters. Probably due to familiarity with the 
trainer, there was improvement in accuracy of main- 
taining the designated altitude for both types of 
altimeters, but the differences were now even more in 
favor of the standard altimeter —M. B. Mitchell. 


11212. Mengelkoch, Robert F., & Houston, 
Robert C. Investigations of vertical displays of 
altitude information: III. The effect of an ex- 
panded scale on performance of a simulated flight 
task using a moving-tape altimeter. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1958, No. 57-549. vi, 23 p.—10 of the 
pilots used as Ss for Parts I and II of this study (see 
33: 11210, 11211) and 12 Air Force pilots attending 
the University of Illinois performed the same standard 
program of maneuvers in a modified C-8 Link-type 
trainer that were used for the first 2 parts of this 
study. This time, however, the scale on the moving- 
tape vertical altimeter was increased from l.5" to 
2.375" per 1000’. Under these conditions the new Ss 
performed as accurately using the vertical altimeter 
as when using the standard altimeter. The 10 “ex- 
perienced” Ss seemed to perform better on the stand- 
ard altimeter, but when one S who misunderstood the 
altitude assigned and his running mate were elim- 
inated, the difference disappeared —M. B. Mitchell. 


11213. Moore, R. L. (Road Research Laboratory, 
Middlesex, England) Headlight design. Ergonom- 
ics, 1958, 1, 163-176.—A fter mentioning some of the 
problems of headlight design, the author describes 
Anglo-American and continental systems. These were 
compared in a number of tests for both objective and 
subjective aspects. The article concludes with a 
description of polarized lighting for automobiles and 
comments upon its advantages and disadvantages. 1 
references.—B. T. Jensen. 


11214. Moser, Henry M., Kirkconnell, Thomas 
W., & White, Susan M. (Ohio State U.) An 
interim report on international language for avia- 
tion. Ohio State U. Res. Found. tech. Rep., 1958, 
No. 46. iii, 16 p.—Rules for the establishment of an 
international language for aviation proposed by the 
United Kingdom are discussed, but short English 
phrases with minimum morphological and syntactical 
bases are recommended. In the appendix, present and 
proposed phraseology for the usual aviation language 
are compared.—J. J. O'Hare. 


11215. Nicklas, Douglass R. A history of air- 
craft cockpit instrumentation 1903-1946. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 57-301. x, 111 p— 
This report is an historical review of aircraft cockpit 
instrumentation from 1903 to 1946. Emphasis is 
given the informational presentations to the pilot. An 
attempt is made to show how information is sensed, 
transmitted, and displayed and to point out the prin- 
ciples related to these. The report also deals with the 
evolution of instruments and with their combination, 
simplification, and arrangement. In the main, the 
report concentrates on instruments used in operational 
aircraft. 23-item bibliography. 390 references.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 

11216. North, J. D., Lomnicki, Z. A., & Zaremba, 
S. K. (Boulton Paul Aircraft, Ltd.) The design 
and interpretation of human control experiments. 
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Ergonomics, 1958, 1, 314-327.—Part I deals with de- 
sign problems in human factors experiments, discuss- 
ing meta-information, noise, and bias. Attention is 
called to the fact that learning is not steady and that 
this must be considered. In Part II are described 
Some experiments in tracking behavior, using a target 
Simulator and analogue computer which apparently 
controlled target presentation on the basis of operator 
performance while accumulating data. These experi- 
ments utilized design considerations mentioned in 
Part I.—B. T. Jensen, 


11217. Olson, Howard C., Goss, Albert E, & 
Voiers, William D. Recognition of vehicles by ob- 
servers looking into a searchlight beam. HumRRO 
tech, Rep., 1958, No, 49, iv, 43 p.—Vehicle detection 
and recognition in night armor Operation was sub- 
jected to experimentation, with stress on effects of 
searchlight illumination, Offensive and defensive re- 
sults are outlined, They should be considered in 
development of night armor doctrine and included in 
training manuals.—R. Tyson. 


11218. Raudsepp, Eugene. The industrial cli- 
mate for creativity: An opinion study of 105 ex- 
perts. Mgmt. Rev., 1958, 47, 4-8, 70-75.—Experts 
contacted for this survey were all connected in one 
way or another with industrial creativity. The over- 
whelming majority expressed general dissatisfaction 
with the industrial climate for creativity. Some of the 
factors inhibiting creativity are: a preoccupation with 
the immediate payoff, a lack of status and prestige, an 
overemphasis on “group think,” and a generally 
negative attitude toward creative people. Typical 
panelist comments are presented as well as sugges- 
tions for management.—4. J. Kubany. 


11219, Roberts, Howard L, Some aspects of the 
application of television to the tracking of guided 
missiles. J. Soc, Mot. Pict, Engr., 1958, 67, 475-477. 
— lest missiles are tracked Optically because that 
method is accurate but range is less than radar, radio, 
etc, Can TV equal the low object contrast detected 
by the human eye? While experiments have not 
exhausted possible Systems, to date Navy studies have 
at best exceeded theodolite operators by 11% in range, 
too small a gain to justify the increased costs. Later 
tests sometimes yielded this level of gain in haze but 
gave performance inferior to the human tracker on 
clear days.—R. L. Sulzer, 


11220. Schendel, A. H. Optical tracking instru- 
mentation. J. Soc. Mot. Pict, Engr., 1958, 67, 237- 
241.—Instruments presently in use, including cine- 
theodolites and tracking telescopes, are described and 
illustrated, and data reduction problems and possible 
future developments are discussed.—R, L. S. ger. 


11221. Sells, S. B. Human flight behavior in 
groups. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 
6-58. 21 p—“...a survey of research on group 
behavior oriented to problems of aircrew proficiency, 
A common semantic problem was clarified . . . in- 
volves the distinction between terms ++. leadership 
and morale. . . . Approaches to utilization considered 
were the structural approach, group dynamics, and 
the group as a manmachine System. .. . The pro- 
found influence of group behavior factors in author- 
ities consider the immediate application of the pro- 
gram and the continued support of research.” 4] 
references. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


11222. Siegel, A. I., Stirner, F. W., Baker, R. C, 
Brown, Е. R., & Fox, В.Н. (Applied Psychological 
Services, Wayne, Pa.) Caution and warning light 
indicators for naval aircraft: VIII. The applica- 
tion of recent research to aircrew station signaling 
indicator systems. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psycho- 
logical Services, 1958, ii, 14 p.—Visual signal in- 
vestigations and the application of the findings to 
warning-cautionary signals for pilots. Some of the 
suggestions also offered were: elimination of the 
“warning-cautionary” dichotomy; standardization of 
light signal indicators placed within the 30° cone of 
vision ; systematic grouping of light signal indicators 
outside the 30° cone of vision ; utilization of mechan- 
ical indicators and flags for indicating a condition of 
performance, operation of essential equipment, or to 
attract attention for routine purposes; increase of the 
size of legends on legend type indicators from 1% to 
% inch. (See 33: 4974)—P. Federman, 


11223. Taylor, Ellis R. Migraine in its areomed- 
ical aspects. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med, Rep., 1958, 
No. 8-58, 22 p—The migraine syndrome was dis- 
cussed as to its natural history, the individual attack, 
the patterns of recurrence, the pathologic physiology, 
related syndromes, detection, diagnostic criteria, ther- 
apy, prognosis, and aeromedical considerations in re- 
gard to disposition, 3 case summaries are presented 
to demonstrate the concepts currently employed at 
the School of Aviation Medicine Aeromedical Con- 
sultant Service. Problems requiring further study 
were discussed. 24 references, 


11224. Warren, Neil D., Schuster, Donald H., 
French, Robert S., Latina, Robert J., & Nelson, 
Raymond A. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) Develop- 
ment and evaluation of a troubleshooting aid for 
flight-line maintenance of a complex electronic 
system. USAF Personnel Train. Res, Cent. develpm. 
Rep., 1958, No. 58-1, vi, 29 p.—An investigation was 
made of the feasibility of developing an effective and 
logical troubleshooting aid for complex electronic sys- 
tems for use by relatively inexperienced flight-line 
mechanics, The electronic System used was the K 
Bombing-Navigational System. A field trial using a 
trouble-locator in booklet format indicated the prac- 
ticality of this type of aid and an integral part of 
position oriented handbooks —S, L. Freud, 


11225. Wood, Carlos C. 


recommendations, Relationships between human fac- 
tors engineers and hardware engineers in system de- 
sign are discussed—B. Т, J ensen. 


(See also Abstracts 9241, 9374, 9455, 11088, 11136) 


Bustness & Commerce 


11226. Cranston, Pat. 


List alh 
radio- TV istener Opinions of 


advertising claims. Journalism Quart., 
285-290. Questions designed to erin 
the credulity of 15 examples of “objectionable” ad- 
vertising Copy and the credulity of radio and television 
advertising in general were presented to 1500 Ss, 
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The data indicated a high degree of credulous accept- 
ance of radio. and television advertising. However, it 
was found that "exaggerated, gimmicked or mislead- 
ing claims and the abuse of comparative prices in copy 
lowered listener credulity . . . confidence-lessening 
copy when used extensively by advertisers in a specific 
business category has a carry-over effect lessening the 
general credulity of advertising claims by all ad- 
vertisers within the category.”—D. E. Meister. 

11227. Ferracuti, Franco. Fondamenti psicolog- 
ici dei sondaggi tra i consumatori. [The psycho- 
logical basis of marketing research.] Boll. Psicol. 
Sociol. appl., 1958, No. 25-30. 27-44.— The function 
of the psychologist in marketing research is presented 
through an analysis of the most relevant literature in 
this field. The concept of motivation is historically 
analyzed and presented in its bearing on marketing 
research. The long article includes a detailed pre- 
sentation and critique of methods of research (inter- 
views, questionnaires, projective and psychophysio- 
logical technique) and concludes with a short review 
(based on the APA code) of deonteological norms 
and social responsibility of the psychologist engaged 
in marketing research.—L. Steinzor. 


11228. Harris, Douglas H. (Purdue U.) The 
effect of display width in merchandising soap. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 283-284.—3 Indiana super- 
markets were used for selection by 90 shoppers. In- 
crease in display width did not increase choice of that 
product under self-service conditions.—M. York. 


11229. Kenyon, G. Y. & Pronko, N. Н. (U. 
Wichita) Identification of cola beverages: V. A 
visual check. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 419-422.— 
“A group of 210 [college] Ss was asked to identify 
45 tachistoscopic slides presented at 1/400 sec. ex- 
posure.” Slides of bottles, bottle caps, and type- 
written brand names of 3 leading colas were presented 
singly, in pairs, or as triples. Ss showed a greater 
accuracy in responding to the brand names Coca Cola, 
Pepsi Cola, and R. C. Cola in that order. Identifica- 
tion varied with respect to slide category. The find- 
ings are related to previous studies, supporting the 
hypothesis “that identification . . . is more related to 
the extent and specific nature of advertising than to 
taste."—M. York. 


11230. Thayer, Paul W., Antoinetti, John A., & 
Guest, Theodore A. (Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Ass.) Product knowledge and perform- 
ance: A study of life insurance agents. Personnel 
Psychol, 1958, 11, 411-418.—2 forms of a life in- 
surance knowledge test were administered to a sample 
of life insurance agents at a 3-month interval. Per- 
formance data covering a 4-year period were related 
to knowledge scores and to improvement from first to 
Second testing. Insurance knowledge scores predicted 
insurance lapse ratio (an index of the proportion of 
insurance dropped by policyholders after initial pay- 
ments). Improvement from one testing to the next 
predicted agent survival in the insurance industry but 
not in the company. The data tend to support the 
value of technical training —A. S. Thompson. 


(See also Abstract 9524) 


PROFESSIONS 


11231, Abdellah, Faye G. (U.S. Dept. Health, 
Education, & Welfare) Methods of identifying 
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covert aspects of nursing problems. Nurs. Res., 
1957, 6, 4—23.—3 methods were used in the study: 
picture-story (15 black and white photographs similar 
to the TAT but illustrating a nurse and patient in a 
hospital situation), free-answer method, and direct 
questioning. 2 test situations, one research hospital 
and 3 home situations were used to collect data; and 
a third test situation to validate the data, one general 
hospital. Data were collected during a 6-week period 
from a sample of patients and professional health 
workers. All interviews were recorded. Discussed 
are: rationale for the study, validation of abstraction, 
analysis of each of the 3 methods, implications for the 
curriculum, implications for improved clinical teach- 
ing, recommendations related to the research study, 
and further research needed in the area.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

11232. Kirchner, Wayne K., & Dunnette, Mar- 
vin D. (Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul) The successful salesman: As he sees 
himself. Personnel, 1958, 35, 67-70.—The authors 
describe “a new method of personality testing that has 
uncovered distinct differences between successful and 
unsuccessful salesmen—and may possibly help to iden- 
tify the personality traits underlying success in other 
occupations.”—V. M. Staudt. 

11233. Meyer, Burton. (Syracuse U.) Develop- 
ment of a method for determining estimates of 
professional nurse needs. Nurs. Res., 1957, 4, 24- 
28.—The author describes a technique developed to 
estimate growth quantitative needs. Adaptation of 
the general method to deal with specific problems are 
given: rationale of the method, procedure and main 
steps involved, determining the units of measurement, 
determining the needs, application to special problems. 
—S, M. Amatora. 

11234. Mitchell, William C. (Harvard U.) Oc- 
cupational role strains: The American elective 
public official. Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 210-228. 
— A. suggestive facet of organizational behavior con- 
cerns the type of role strains engendered by given 
occupations or occupational settings. A neglected 
area of study in this context is the practice of politics 
as a vocation. The author uses role analysis to 
develop a conceptual scheme for analyzing role 
strains among elected political officials. Seven general 
sources of strain are suggested, and typical reactions 
of politicians to them are analyzed. The conflicts that 
often exist between and among the politician's several 
roles are considered, and the conditions under which 
conflict is most likely to occur are outlined. Finally, 
five research hypotheses are set down, and some prac- 
tical advantages of further research in this framework 
are suggested.” —V. M. Staudt, 

11235. Nimkoff, M. F., & Grigg, C. M. Values 
and marital adjustment of nurses. Soc. Forces, 
1958, 37, 67-70.—“. . . one interpretation of the re- 
sults would be that values characterized by a highly 
rational, critical, and empirical attitude toward ex- 
perience have functional value in marriage and are 
favorable to marital adjustment, whereas an outlook 
among nurses that is chiefly economic or utilitarian or 
practical or materialistic is dysfunctional jin mar- 
riage and. promotes marital maladjustment.”—A. R. 
Howard. 

11236. Parker, Beulah. (U. California, School of 
Medicine) Psychiatric consultation for nonpsychi- 
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atric professional workers: 

consultation developed from 
for nurses. Washington, D.C.: Dept. Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, 1958, 23 p. $25.—Theoretical 
concepts concerning the role and function of a psychi- 
atric consultant in reaching a stated goal in the in- 
Service training of public health nurses. A compre- 
hensive analysis of nominal scale data derived from 
the author's consultative experience provides a gen- 
eralized view of the nurses self image and role image ; 
level, focus, content, and handling of group discussion. 


—C. W. Page. 


11237. Slager, W., & Ballinger, C. M. Language 
problems of foreign physicians. J. med. Educ., 
1957, 32, 526-528,—Tests are listed which are suitable 
for screening the oral, aural, and written English 
proficiency of foreign physicians (and others) who 
come to the United States for advanced clinical train- 
ing. Names and addresses of centers for intensive 
English training courses are also given—J, Т, 
Cowles. 


11238. Stevens, Phillipa B., & Halpert, Priscilla 
W. (VA Hosp. Houston, Tex.) The nurse's 
Thursday in a psychiatric ward. Nurs, Res., 1957, 
4, 20-34.—This is a complete analysis of a case study 
based upon observation of every action recorded ac- 
cording to prearranged classes in consecutive intervals 
of one minute during several 24-hour periods, during 
which an opened and a closed psychiatric ward were 
surveyed on 3 days of the same week, Monday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday. The analysis of the present case 
includes all observations in the closed psychiatric 
ward on Thursday. Analyzed are: method of the 
study, analysis of quantitative data, analysis of quali- 
tative data, comment and summary.—$. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 10390, 11091) 


A concept of group 
a training program 


MILITARY 


11239. Kerckhoff, Alan C, (Ed.) The reactions 
of a group of former air force lieutenants to two 
years of civilian life. USAF Personnel, Train. Res. 
Cent. tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-12. vii, 60 p.—Reac- 
tions of 344 former air force lieutenants in civilan life 
were studied by questionnaires 2 years after the end 
of a single tour of duty. Findings were: the ex- 
lieutenants were generally quite satisfied with civilian 
life; they had not found civilian life so different from 
the Air Force as expected; their attitudes were more 
favorable toward the Air Force; very few were inter- 
ested in returning to active duty due to a greater sense 
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of freedom, self-determination, and opportunity for 
advancement in civilian life.—4. Plankey, 

11240. McReynolds, Jane. (Wright-Patterson 
AFB, O.) Aptitude levels in the enlisted man- 
power pool of the Air Force. USAF WADC tech, 
Note, 1958, No. 58-63, Pt. 1. v, 30 p.—This is the 
first in a series of reports designed to provide esti- 
mates of the aptitude levels of enlisted personnel in 
the Air Force, This study utilized data collected in 
a sample survey of the United States Air Force. Dis- 
tributions of aptitudes were obtained by career fields, 
by re-enlistment plans, by terms of enlistment, by skill 
level, and by grade.—R. V. Hamilton. 

11241. Thompson, C. A. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Aptitude differences related to- region of enlist- 
ment of basic airmen. USAF WADC tech. Note, 
No. 58-65. iii, 19 p.—Regional differences in mean 
performance on aptitude variables were found with 
basic airman samples tested in 1950 and 1953. This 
study examines trends in over-all regional differences 
for a 1957 basic airman sample. Regional differences 
on specific variables are examined in terms of AFQT 
mental category. The variables are the Armed Е, огсеѕ 
Qualification Test, the 5 Airman Classification Bat- 
tery Aptitude Indexes (AC-2A), and the individual 
tests of the Airman Classification Battery. The terri- 
torial sample’s performance was atypical of the per- 
formance of continental samples.—R. V. Hamilton. 

11242. Warrington, Willard G., & Saupe, Joe L. 
Spatial abilities and selected elements of air force 
technical jobs. USAF W ADC tech, Rep., 1958, No, 
58-491. viii, 44 p—In an attempt to validate the Air 
Force Spatial Survey Test, perceptual elements were 
selected from 20 air force technical jobs, A 27-item 
3-dimensional performance-type Perceptual Elements 
Test was fabricated in an attempt to use these el- 
ements as a criterion instead of on-the-job perform- 
ance. The Ss were given written instructions and. 
recorded their choices on an answer sheet without 
manipulating the “performance” test materials, The 
Ss, 273 high school male juniors, were given the Otis 
and a short mechanical experience questionnaire in 
addition to the spatial survey and Perceptual Elements 
tests. The total score on the Spatial survey test and 
each of its 5 subtests, and the Otis all correlated sig- 
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indicated by type face: bold face, journals received by the editorial office; roman, journals searched by the 


abstracter. 


In those cases where no abstracter is indicated, the journal is temporarily unassigned. The 


notation (BA) indicates biological journals of psychological interest covered by cooperative agreement with 


Biological Abstracts. 


(Choynowski, M.) 


Acta Biotheoretica. (Acta biotheor.) 
(Acta genet. 


Acta Geneticae Medicae et Gemellologiae. 
med, gemellolog.) (Santora, D. A.) 
Acta Neurologica et Psychiatrica Belgica. 

psychiat, Belg.) (Sanua, V. D.) 

Acta Neuropsiquiatrica Argentina. 
Argent.) (Grudel, К. С) 

Acta Oph are (Acta ophthal., Kbh.) (Вегкип, 

. M.) 

Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica. 
Kbh.) (Heise, G. A.) 

Acta Psychiatrica et Neurologica Scandinavica. 
psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh.) (Kaelbling, К.) 

Acta Psychologica. (Acta psychol., Amsterdam) (Rubin- 
Rabson, G.) 

Acta Psychotherapeutica, Psychosomatica et Orthopaeda- 
gogica. (Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog.) 
(Rubin-Rabson, G.) 

Administrative Science Quarterly. (Admin. sci. Quart.) 
(Staudt, V. M.) 

Advanced Management (Advanc. Mgmt.) (Canfield, A. A.) 

Advertising Age. (Adv. Age) (Twedt, D. W.) 

Aerospace Medicine. (Aerospace Med.) (Debons, A.) 

Akusticheskii Zhurnal. (Akustich. Zh.) (London, I. D.) 

Alberta Journal of Educational Research. (Alberta J. 
educ. Res.) (Della-Piana, С. М.) 

American Annals of the Deaf. (Amer. Ann. Deaf) 
(Newland, T. E.) 

deve Anthropologist. (Amer. Anthrop.) (Brender, 


(Varvel, W. A.) 
(Amer. J. clin. 


(Acta neurol. 


(Acta neuropsiquiat. 


(Acta pharm, tox., 
(Acta 


American Imago. (Aver. Imago) 

American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis. 
Hypnosis) (Kline, M. V.) 

American Journal of Clinical Nutrition. 
Nutr.) (Brožek, J.) 

American Journal of Human Genetics. 
Genet.) (Vandenberg, S. G.) 
erican Journal of Mental Deficiency. 
Defic.) (Staudt, V. M.) 

шесе Journal of Nursing. (Amer. J. Nurs.) (Amatora, 


(Amer. J. 


(Amer. J. clin. 
(Amer. J. hum. 


(Amer. J. ment. 


American Journal of Occupational Therapy. 
occup. Ther.) (Seidenfeld), M. A.) 
Econ Journal of Ophthalmology. (Amer. J. Ophthal.) 
aad, D.) 
American Journal of Optometry. (Amer. J. Optom.) 
(Heinemann, E. G. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. (Amer. J. Ortho- 


psychiat.) (Perl, К. E.) 
E of Pathology. (Amer. J. Path.) (Neu- 
eld, 1. 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology. (Amer. J. 


phys. Anthrop.) (BA) UA 
merican Journal of Physical Medicine. 
Med.) (Whitehouse, F. A.) ) 
American Journal of Physiology. (Amer. J. Physiol.) (BA) 
American Journal of Psychiatry. (Amer. J. Psychiat.) 
(Pronko, N. H.) 


(Amer. J. phys. 


(Amer. J. Psycho- 
(Amer. J. Psychol.) 
(Amer. J. Psychother.) 


American Journal of Psychoanalysis. 
anal) (Prager, D.) 

American Journal of Psychology. 
(Waters, R. H.) 

American Journal of Psychotherapy. 


(Solomon, L. N.) 

American Journal of Public Health. (Amer. J. publ. Hlth.) 
(Elinson) 

American Journal of Sociology. (Amer. J. Sociol.) (Frum- 
kin, R. M.) 


A.M.A. Archives of General Psychiatry. (AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat.) (Pennington, L. A.) 

A.M.A. Archives of Neurology. (AMA Arch. Neurol.) 
(Pennington, L. A.) 

A.M.A. Archives of Ophthalmology. (AMA Arch. Ophthal.) 
(Sulzer, R. L.) | 

AMA оцда! of Diseases of Children. (AMA J. Dis. 
Ид.) ? 

American Psychologist. (Amer. Psychologist) 
S. 


(Amer. Rev. Tuberc.) 


(Lachman, 


American Review of Tuberculosis. 


(Vineberg) 

American Scholar. (Amer. Scholar) (Russell) 

American School Board Journal. (Amer. Sch. Bd. J.) 
(Amatora, S. M.) 

American Scientist. (Amer. Scient.) (Benton, M.) 


Sonar Sociological Review. (Amer. sociol. Rev.) (Frank, 
H. 


. H.) 
Animal Behaviour. (Anim. Behav.) 
Annales Médico-psychologiques. 
(De Palma, N.) y R: 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. (Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci.) (Berkun, 
M. M.) 
Annals of Human Genetics. (Ann. hum. Genet.) (Vanden- 
berg, S. G.) 
Annals of Internal Medicine. 
L 


(Coppock) 
(Ann. Med.-psychol.) 


(Ann. intern. Med.) (Yager, 


Annals of the Iowa Academy of Science. (Ann. Iowa Acad. 
Sci.) (Haner, C. F.) Е 

Annals of Mathematical Statistics. (Ann. math. Statist.) 
(Ratoosh, P.) 

Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences. (Ann. NY 
Acad. Sci.) (Aaronson, B. S.) : 

Année Psychologique. (Ann. psychol.) (Rubin-Rabson, 
G. 

Annual of Animal Psychology. (Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo) 
(Ohwaki, S.) ; 

Annual Review of Physiology. (Annu. Rev. Physiol.) 
(Wayner, M. J.) 

Annual Review of Psychology. 
Sprow, A. J.) 4 

Archives of Criminal Psychodynamics. (Arch. crim. Psycho- 
dynamics) (Pennington, L. A.) x 
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The subject index for 1959 has been prepared under the handicaps incident to the transfer of editorial responsibility 
well after the year was begun. With time thus curtailed, it was not possible to institute in 1959 many systematic changes 
seen as desirable. We need the help of users in the rather complete overhauling that the index, after years of service, 
now needs. Specifically we need to know by what “names” psychologists look up information in an index. If you are in- 
terested in children “held back” in school, under what caption would you look in the index: School failure? Academic re- 
tardation? Nonpromotion? Even if the categorization your “name” implies is eventually found to be unacceptable, we need. 
to know about it in order to construct an index that will lead you to the information you seek. We thus issue the appeal: 
Whenever you find it difficult to retrieve information stored in Psychological Abstracts, please let us know the nature of 
your difficulty. Send us a postcard before the matter loses its freshness for you. Address: Psychological Abstracts; 1945 
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peer acceptance &, high school, 11031 
personality &, 8952(a: 
college, '6843(a), 6859(а), 6917, 


11040 

physical growth &, childhood, 8004 
pilot instructor selection &, 4784 
praise effect on, 6828 
psychopathy &, college, 6586 
readiness test data, 2175 
reading, efficiency &, college, 4705 

improvement &, college, 2179 
required courses’ grades &, college, 9055 
Rorschach &, 7263 

college, 6926 
rural vs. urban, 4578, 6822, 9030 
scholarship aid &, 6805 
School & College Ability Test &, 9044 
self-concept &, 7921(a) 
in seminary, prediction, 4711 

“түру "rests of Educational Progress 
sex differences in, 6859(a) 
socioeconomic status &, 4699 
sociometric standing &, college, 2148 

le school, 3560 
Stanford-Binet &, 2144(a) 
student teaching success &, 452: 
study habits &, 2184, 4675, 6851 6902, 
6903, 7257, 11030 

teachers’ ability &, 2173 
teaching, methods & personality in, 10959 

success in Ist year & 11047 
каре &, college, 2145, 6843(a), 

6 


test, aptitude test vs., 9319 
lege, 4695 

profile for, college, 9370 

selection, 6907, 9039 

use of, 4678 
time, ive & 10994 

spent in examination &, 2143 
transportation effect on, grade school, 

11019 
high school, 10992 


under- (See Academic achievement/over- 
& under- 
values &, 6899 M 
variability in, grade school, 4699 
veteran vs. college student, 8949 
vocabulary &, college, 9036 
vocational achievement after, 2172 
аа yInjelitenre Scale for Children, 
à 2 
Academic achievement/over- & under- (See 
also Academic achievement) 
clinical treatment for, 11009 
counseling for, in college, 2114 
uum 6816 
in gi 
college, 2191, 4697 
grade school, 2091 
px de d e 
personality n , col 1 ` 
pur & behavioral асана in, 
renunciation & denial in, 6858 
10144 
, 8739 


627 

ce Scale &, 8951(a) 

Ann , intelligence &, college, 

Acceleration/bodily (See Centrifugation) 

Accident, aircraft, coding of, 9205 

human factors in, 9208 

landing, & time of day, 7130 

in Norwegian Air Force, 7095 

in USAFE, 7133 

catatonia after, 4329 

industrial 9153, 11201 

$ in Great Britain vs. United States, 
introversion vs. extraversion in, 2394 
maale S m 314 
personality &, 

proneness, dotting test &, 2394 
individual differences in, 4931, 7280 
personality dynamics &, 2374, *4904 
superego vs. ego in, 6580 


cho! invest on, 4923 
Poco analysis d ‚ 2532 
traffic (See also Driving) 
driving speed & 2406 
factor analysis in, 9275 
human factors in, 10094 
. “near,” 4917 
prevention program, 4966 
proneness, 4931 
Teyciopuy idt уз. personality meas- 
ures in, 
Ассо ODE , age &, Colenbrander's 
met , 53 
convergence association, drugs &, 5364 
electrical response in eye, 9543 
empty visual fields, 441 


i tion, illuminance & 5319 
in elie a 


is 1 
Westphal Es pupillary phenomenon &, 
3 
‘Acculturation (See also Culture; Migration), 
10166 
‘of adolescence in United States, 4607 


es citation of abstracts which are themselves primary publications; these are usually of theses or 
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(b) indicates entries limited to bibliographic information. 


Acculturation 
Adolescence 


in Australia, 3610 

British immigrants/Australia, 5954(b) 

in college, extracurriculum, 6856(a) 

immigrant, adopted children, 8021 

sons, Brazil, 1121 š 

Ttalo-American, mobility indices, 1068 

to juvenile delinquency group, 4315 

Katangese women, 8173 

in Melanesia, 3610 

in New Guinea, 3610 

pavetologteal model 9962(b) 

chological model, 3 

or Puerto Ricans in New York City, 3632 

Sex differences in, Amerind, 10184 

testing problems &, Africa, 8156 

in United States, 10182 

women, role change with, 8173 

ACE Psychological Examination, 

Test of Mental Maturity vs, 3847 

deafness vs, hearing students on, 4652 

Diagnostic Reading Test & 4705 

ДОО уз. home college student оп, 

898 


California 


education vs. home economics majors, 9053 
empathy &, 4682 

Kuder Preference Record vs., 4677. 

MMPI vs., 6917 

as reading improvement indicator, 4559 
Rorschach response &, 6203 

Step Listening Test vs., 11027 

Wesman Personnel Classification Test &, 


21 
Acetylcholine chloride (See Choline, acetyl-) 
Acetylsalicyclic acid (See Drugs) 
Achievement (See also Achievement/lack of) 

academic (See Academic achievement) 

age &, in chemists, 5013 Y 

Cattell's ESL method, critique, 7235 

conformity &, in acting, 3556 

emotion changes &, 5512(a) 

expectancy charts, 9316 

уз. goodness, ambivalence in, 977 

impromptu min as measure of, 11168 

motivation (See Achievement need) 

performance &, 9777 

professional, factors, 7154(a) 

Sensitivity to, 1195 

socioeconomic status &, 581 

space location &, 2800 

word recognition threshold &, 2790 
Achievement/lack of (See also Academic 

achievement/over- & under-; Achievement; 
Achievement need) 

achievement need &, schizophrenia, 4374 

adjustment to, 1221 

alcoholic police case & 6581 

anxiety & 331 

aspiration level & 1195, $505 

ild, 3442 


avoidance, anxiety, assimilation & 6240 
кор &, d га 
lear of, ievemei 

oodd ment need &, 5696(a), 


in ү 233$ 

mobility &, 2246 

pilot. pertormanea after, 7085 

retention &, with anxiety, 6575(a) 
sensitivity to, measuring technique, 1195 
п space location, 2800 
status needs & performance, 7010 


task complexity & айган 
Vater megan & 1828 SCR 


word rec &, 27 
Achievement need (See also Aspiration level; 


А Expectation; Motivation’ 


lation need, 7674(a) 
research review, 9742 
& yieldi havior, 5912(а) 


ing bel 
anzlety/manifest 1671 
ascendance-submission in groups &, 5912(a) 
behavioral correlates of, 5804(a) 
electrodermal ге ise &, 2187 
fatigue " pu 2538 

fear о! lure, 5696(a), 10983 
in schizophrenia, 4374 
п! 


in sel 
& field independence, 5862 
& grades pi^ tation, 11016 
& group standards, 13 
knowledge of resultsin, 7774 
leadership attempts & 8098 
уы ыры continuum &, 5507(a) 
manic-depressive character analysis & 8760 
mathematical-natural science instruction &, 


maturation rate in boys &, 912 

in mental deficiency, organic, 6555 

occupational, incentive ranking &, 10983 
preference &, 6474 
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orientation of bier &, 4686 

Ed Gud саш &, 621 

raise effect on, 

Problem solving ability &, 6827, 9898 

respiratory volume &, 2187 Y 

science instruction in adolescence &, 4566 

socioeconomic status &, 581, 11023 

task performance &, 6968 

teaching methods &, 10959 

test, correlations of, 9953 

factor analysis of, 7272 
review, 2281 

TAT vs. performance measure of, 7272 

time imagery &, 10339 

transfer of skill &, 5629. 

work performance &, 11122 
Achondroplasia, parental age &, 881 
Acids (See Drugs) Ж d 
Acoustics (See also Hearing; Listening) 

in Soviet Union, 475 } 
Asquiescence set (See also Ascendance-submis- 

sion; Motivation) 


ality-aggression vs., 840 
ааа апан &, 1264, 1279, 1280, 5766, 
5933(b) 


ego strength & defensiveness &, 5755 
Acrodynia, & schizophrenia, 4327 
Acting (See also Drama) | 
conformity & success in, 3556 
screen disorder in, 8492 
Acting out, action &, 8448 
in delinquency, 4304, 10578, 10638 
masturbation fantasy, 4312 
neurotic, 1381 
preoedipal factors &, female, 4284 
of epileptic convulsion, 10862 
family group therapy, 1488 
group therapy, 3265, 6341 
in hysteric woman, 8436 
of infantile conflicts, 6181 
oral nature of, 1343 
in psychopath, group therapy &, 10578 
as reality testing, 1429 
Rorschach, contribution to, 3866 
as muscular response, 3885 
social casework for, 10280 
symbiotic effect in, 1358 
'AT responses in, 10374 
therapeutic value of, 8448 
„therapy, multiple, 6382 
Action decrement, learning &, 7857 
Action potential, apparatus, 5069 
in conditioning, 664 
cortical, loudness &, 2882 
finger nerves, & ulnar nerve lesion, 8876 
& interoceptive CRs, 3013 
intracellular recording, frog, 2971 
in legs, immobilized, 9483 
loudness, 10920 
of neuron, single, 5266 
& passive movement, 645 
in resting vs. performance, 9699 
of squid axon, 2697 
& training transfer, aircraft control, 618 
in verbal learning, 7782 (a) 
Action research, bases & 


as hunger function, rat, 5487 
illumination &, rat, 5462 
in juvenile delinquency, 8751(a) 
lysergic acid &, RUE 
& nervous processes lability, do; , 542 
in open field, ferret, 9б 089, $420 
Progenin on, rat, 9470 
reinforcement & 3123 
in schizophrenia, 6701 
Stress & on, rat, 7611 
television effect on, 10127 
кше &, rat, 4430 
; time-sample measuring method for, 7585 
Activity Preference Test, j ani 
NX est, for job training & 
Ctivity Vector Analysi , descripti i 
bility of, $12? УУ descriptive, relia- 
yilidity of, 5142 
as life insurance salesmen predici - 
tivity preference, 3312 ^ cit, ac 
as occupational hierarchy predictor, 9329. 
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peer ratings &, college, 7313(a) 
validation, 7289(a) 
Adaptability (See Adjustment [personal & so- 
fene level, assimilation effect, 5291 
in lifted weights, 5291 
judgmental language &, 7713 " 
Adaptation (personal & social) (See Adjust- 
ment [personal & social]) . 
Adaptation/sensory (See specific Sense) 
Addiction (See Alcoholism; Drug addiction) 
Addition (See Arithmetic) 
Adenoid, removal of, voice quality after, 10620 
speech effect of, 4261 
Adjustment (personal & social) (See also Emo- 
tion, stability; Mental health) 
in adolescence (See Adolescence) 


е &, 937 
їп childhood (See Childhood) 
in classroom (See School) 
in college student (See College student) 
cross population correlations in, 9939 — 
in delinquency (See Delinquency/juvenile) 
detachment &, 586 
educational guidance &, 2124, 4665 
effective definition, 5027(a) 
ego psychology &, 7925 
expectancy &, rat, 5491(a) 
hypocrisy &, 586 
interpersonal perception &, 9291 
interview word choice &, 8324 
in marriage (See Marriage) 
measurement, 3320 
in TE deficiency (See Mental retarda- 
tion: 
in mental patient (See Mental disorder) 
migration & 998, 1041 =) 
to military life (See Personnel/military) 
newspaper reading &, 8112 
in old age (See Old age) 
past, as predictor, 4791 y 
of prison inmate (See Prison) 
projective appraisal of, vs. concordance- 
'ordance ratings of, 5767 (b) 
religious practice &, 5877 
role-taking accuracy &, 1009 
in school (See School) 
self-ideal congruence &, 9995 
sex role expectations &, 943 
similarity to parents &, 9972 
touch perception accuracy &, 5416(a) 
vocational pu &, 7931(а) 
as way of life, 5008 
to work (See Work) 
Adler, A., appreciation & portrait, 183 
ego psychology &, 859 
portrait, 165 
psychology of, 2443 
& child guidance, 9026 
& existential psychoanalysis, 7219 
, & schizophrenia treatment, 8753 
schizophrenia, Concept of, 8753 
Suicide views of, 8689. 
Administration (See Executive; Organization; 
School/administration; Supervisi 5j 
Adolescence (See also Boy; Childhood; Girl; 
Young adulthood) 
abstraction in, 8064(a) 
academic achievement in (See Academic 
achievement) 
achievement need in, science instruction 
on, 4566 
acting out in, multiple therapists & 6382 
activities in, employment & transporta- 
tion effects on, 10992 
adjustment, 3431, 3454 
case, 4663 
index, validation, 5979 
Predictors, 2046 
EE prae &, 10479 
„alter sociometry in, follow-up, 11022 
aptitude lack in, mh for, 9016 4 
attitudes in, 8997 
age & sex differences in, 4609 
toward Negro, in Arkansas, 8151(a) 
authority attitudes in, cross cultural, 2090 
ehavior problem, placement of, 10587 
blindness in (See Blindness) 
brain lesion detection in, 4460 
of Budapest, mental disorders in, 3955 
cerebral palsy in (See Cerebral palsy) 
VO disorder in, psychotherapy &, 


child rearing attitudes in, 10126 

h йс ie oy 876 

cinema vs. reading preferences in, 10150 

Cognitive skills & relative factors, 7038(a) 

college, achievement, high school achieve- 
ment vs., 2198 


(n. 


plans, 6853, 9001 
India, 2122 
in rural, 10190 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
&, 9028 


preparation, 6909 
guidance in, 6874 
conformity attitudes of, 4607, 8997 
counseling in, affect level in, 6896 
desire for, 6877 
effect on, 9022 
follow-up, rural, 9030 
cultural, attitudes of, 4607 
effect on, 897, 3433 
curriculum, academic achievement, 2159(a) 
dating (See D 
deafness in, Wechsler Performance Scale 
II, 6774 
delinquency (See Delinquency/juvenile) 
democracy values in, 89 
diabetic, personality & intelligence in, 
9963, 10838 
drinking in, 8086, 10982 
drug addicts, оона &, 1382 
educational guidance in (See Educational 
guidance) 
ego-weak, р ару po 8461 
emotionally disturbed, activity group ther- 
apy, 1506 
child rearing attitudes, 916(a) 
counseling, 6457 
group therapy, 1507 
ospitalized, 6416 
engineering interests of, 8990 
expansiveness & polarization in, 907 
extrasensory perception & 4510 
faith development in, 10030 
fear of failure in, 10053 
fears in, socioeconomic status & age, 10019 
Filipino vs. German & American, 2090 
gang, analysis, 886 
as community disorganization symp- 
tom, 4321 
cross cultural comparison, 4283 
formation, 1799 
informal, 8100 
in Germany vs. United States, 10055 
gifted (See Giftedness) 
group, membership change in, 2041 
therapy for, 1361, 1507 
guidance homes for, 8606 
humor in, 10044 
independence, & identity in, 893 
Jew vs. Italian, 1123 
work experience &, 7989(a) 
India, vocational interests in, 2122 
industrial training & self-control in, 10965 
intelligence, academic achievement &, 
4579, 4706, 9041 
as industrial arts course predictor, 4811 
socioeconomic status & 2176 
test for, 9250 
4 in Belgium, 3293 
щн of, English уз. United States, 
461 
,. _ Sex differences, 4604, 4609 
in Israel, adjustment of, 2177 
immigrant, 8146 
Italian, independence in, 1123 
Jew, independence in, 1123 
retention in, 3618 
leadership in, influences on, 3655 
& mother relation, 8837 
.. selection of, 9099(a) 
life-space analysis, Okinawa, 5847 
Maori, 910 
marriage, in high school &, 10985 
role, opinions in, 8071 ^ 
maturation rate in, & adult personality 
after, 900 
self-concept &, 912 
they deficiency in (See Mental retarda- 
tion А 
disorder in, follow-up & prognosis in, 
8308 


health attitudes in, 10108 
patients, hospital treatment of, 6406 
prognosis of, 8308 
tooth caries in, 8841 _ 
VU Catholic vs. public students, 
36 


moving attitudes in rural vs. urban, 2086 
musical aptitude & appreciation of, 4710 
Navaho Indian, intelligence in, 8167 
Negro, retention in, 3618 
neurosis in, 4422 

management in, 10807 | 
Newfoundland, intelligence in, 3295 
nutrition in, 3434 
Occupation perception in, 2119, 4664 


SUBJECT. INDEX 


peer, acceptance & achievement in, 11031 
group &, 10051 
perceptual performance in, 8064(a) 
personality in, attitudes of, 4610 
development in, 909, 5858 
family structure in, 9979 
group status, 7934 
Socioeconomic status &, 3438 
test for, 9246 
physical education problems, 2188 
planning ability in, 8064(a) 
political deviancy, 6092(a) 
postponability concept in, & mobility, 3490 
praise & blame interpretation in, 905 
problems, 2089, 5838, 5858, 7984 
bibliography, 7984 
Puerto Rican, 6879(a) 
as prototype of adulthood, 10020 
as self-perceived, 9003(a) 
psychoanalytic technique in, 3792 
уа in, prisoners, 8748 
uerto Rican, problems of, 6979(a) 
Purdue Pegboard norms for, 7315 
reading (See Reading) 
reasoning in, 3246 
responsibility lack in, 1528 
retention in, Jew vs. Negro, 3618 
runaways (See Runaways, 
schizophrenia, 1841, 1904, 6683, 6703, 
10437, 10730 
eyes outpatients, follow-up study, 


science instruction in, & achievement need, 


4566 
self-concept in, 917 
maturation rate in, 912 
measurement of, 3340 
role behavior &, 8066 
sex differences in, 3347 
significant others vs., 3306 
sex, life, in urban, 7997 
management in, 10052 Р 
M in, hyper-, differential diagnosis, 
1 


social identity in, 3411 ^ 
socially accepted, neglected & rejected, 818 
socioeconomic status & personality in, 3438 
sociometry in, socioeconomic status &, 
3656, 10144 
status consistency, 1050 
stay-in-school question in, 6795 
stuttering in (See Stuttering) 
suicide in, Hong Kong, 8191 
rates of, 4191 
of teachers, 9065 
attitudes toward, 9061 
teaching, as career, attitudes toward, 10964 
-counseling in, 11010 
evaluation, by gifted, 6862 
by student, 4733 
teacher- vs. pupil-centered, 2223 
technical skill learning in, 10970 
therapy initiation with, 10504 
trade school student, interest & success 
E es of, 9023 
lue judgment, development of, 5844 
vocational, choice in, 10509, 10986 
counseling for, 3901, 4097 
interests of, 6853 
counseling effect on, 9022 
father-identification &, 8991(a) 
in India, 2122 
parent judgments vs., 8992 
stability prediction in, 9005(a) 
subject interest &, 10990 
maturity in, 7989(a) 
outlook in, girl, 11059 
work, attitudes of, 4616 
habit formation in, time in, 11004 
yielding behavior of, 8730(a) 


Adoption (See also Foster home) 


acculturation of foreign children &, 8021 
institutionalized children vs., 7996 
management, bibliography, 3430 
mental deficiency &, 10559 

needs of child &, 8218 

of Negro children, problems in, 8159 
rearing attitudes before & after, 7978(a) 


Adrenal (See also Cortisol; Cortisone; Pitui- 


tary) 
in anxiety theory, 4245 
avoidance learning on size of, rat, 9450 
blackout threshold &, 4448 
cortex, activity, meadow mouse, 2609 
preoperative, 212 
function, & anxiety, 1465 
& melancholia, 1609 
hormones in depressive reaction, 4426 
electroconvulsive а оп weight of, 4040 
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Adolescence 
Affect 


hormone, 3986, 5603, 6380 
patie level, with hunger &, rat, 
of rat &, 7611 
ascorbic acid loss &, rat, 3416 
E autonomic system response &, 227 
conditioned response to injection of, 


cycle, in schizophrenia, 8789 
emotional state & level of, 10764 
methacholine chloride vs., 206 
as perception disorder cause, 8643 
on personality, 9734 
psychic side elfects of, 4072 

lex secretion, 2604 
response latency in maze &, 9827 
running time in maze &, rat, 7625, 


7186 
hyperplasia, pseudohermaphroditism from, 


metabolitis, in schizophrenia, 8784 
pituitary, hormones, side effects in drug 
therapy, 4072 
эуеш: tranquilizing drug effect on, 


removal of, salt intake by rat with, 10464 
in schizophrenia, 8756 
_ sex behavior &, hamsters, 3018 
Adrenalin (See Adrenal, hormone) 
Adrenocorticotropic hormone (See Corticotro- 


pin) 
Adulthood (See also Age; Father; Mother; Old 
age; Parent; Young adulth 
age-sex roles & personality in, 10103 
As problems, psychiatric diagosis, 


06 

chronological limits of, 876 

cognition, personality & stimulus factors, 
5706(а) 

GS in, Ап, 923 sensors 
jucation, in France, programs for, 

EEG alpha rate in, 5215 

emotional conflicts in, 923 

fantasy expression in, 10519 

giftedness in, 7905 

group dynamics in, normal, 10114. 

DENS measurement, bibliography, 


791 
leisure activities in, 968 
mental defectives’ adjustment to, 1623 
multiple sclerosis onset in, 1087 
neurosis in, & early object relation, 3050 
occupational interests, 8988 
personality, punishment & reward effects, 
5773(a) 
remembrance of childhood stories, 7991 
rigidity factors in, 10073 
social competence in, 10069 
stuttering in, & rigidity, 10622 
testing in, approach method, 3473 
verbal comprehension in, 3272 
vocabulary in, with age, 8246(a) 
Advanced Accounting Test, accounting grades 
vs., 9049 ә 
Advertising (See also Consumer; Mass media; 
Selling) i 
claims of, listener credulity & 11226 
copy, sentence completion, attitude &, 
9186(a) 1 
direct-mail, with colored stationery, 2353 
display width, & selling, 1122 
dissonance theory, postdecision exposure, 
2412 
effectiveness, criteria, 7142 
measurement of, 7138 
exposure, research, 7139 
& family buying decisions, 6054 
identification of cola dn &, 11229 
product semantic index, 609. 
readership, data &, 4094 
& inquiries, 7137 
research, 7138, 7149 
sales response to, 2415 
salesmen, selection, 6963(a) 
size & frequency of insertion, 7144 
space, readership response to, 4996 
subliminal, 7140. 
critique, 3701 
Advice column, ee to, 10264 
literacy ueries to, 
ESI effect on queries to, 10263 
Aesthetics (See Esthetics) 
Affect (See also Emotion), 4017 
amygdala lesion &, rat, 9469 
catatonic lack of, 4329 
child development of mother love & 3441 
conditioning, electroshock &, 7739(a) 
conscious & unconscious, 2466 
death symbols &, in seminarians, 9714 


Affect 
Aggression 


discrimination, expressed decision — &, 
9071(a). 
disorder, prefrontal lobotomy &, 8047 
after surgery, 8652 
displacement to animals, 10463 _ 
“genuineness” of, as anthropological prob- 
lem, 3552 
in infancy, 8025 
development of, 10056 
monkey, 9701 
judgment, of expressive form &, 5714(a) 
successive, interdependence of, 339 
before murdering, 4323 
neural model for, 9225 
& perception, 315. 
performance &, 7663(a) 
in preschool child, 922 Me 
schizophrenic statements of, conditioning &, 
8808 


taraxein effect on, in analysand, 3980 
temperature adaptation &, 9700 

tone of voice &, 3745 

tranquilizing drugs &, 4033, 4036 


Affiliation need (See also Conformity; Motiva- 


tion), 9742 

classroom structure &, college student, 
10959 

group productivity &, 3040 

motivational induction & correlates of, 
7674(а) _ 

& producti, small groups, 3040 

psychology of, 10111 

yielding behavior &, 5912 (a) 


Africa (See Cultures) 
Afro-Cuban Де Cultures) 

Aftereffect (, ic 

Afterimage (See Aftersensation) 
Aftersensation, association of figures as, 673 


te Aftersensation) 


auditory, negative response latency &, 9712 
ral (See Figural aftereffect) 
kinesthetic, extraversion &, 2724 (a) 
figural, in old age, 5878(a) 
as rigidity measure, 10000 
in schizophrenia, 8815 
sex differences in, 9456 
neural satiation &, 7577 
negative, age norms for, 8332 
phenotropic agents &, 1441 
serials, in twins, 1320 
КЫА in actual уз. illusory conditions, 


base rates & 1323 
Шр lesion & 1256, 1323, 8396(а), 


memory, 2791 
СА 
epilepsy &, 
maturation & child, 5281 
neural satiation, 5196 
stimulation length &, 9954 
SNB & fusional eye movements, 


visual, figural, in old age, 5878(a) 
movement, brightness &, 2729, 9567 
Consecutive images & 7458 
reactive inhibition & 9985 
retinal induction in, 7519 
in schizophrenia, 8815 
М Minuto interval & decay time in, 


1 БУА nes &, 11197 
се, also Adolescence; Adulthood; Carpal 
Mtge, Colle Сынын ta 


f 
evement &, 7317 
mmodation, in Ey m 5372 


4, 
] 
achievement &, in chemists, 5013 
adjustment &, 937, 5885 
adolescent boys &, 3431 
stereotypes &, 3559 
E attitudes toward, & delinquency, 
altersensation &, negative, 8332 
uA therapy, 4221 


alcoholics & EEG, 4203 
alcoholism in woman &, 4225 
SA is Structure in Schizophrenia &, 


H 
animism in child &, 8008 
MEN ee 3459, а 00 d 
aptitude changes with, termination 
method, 8039(a) 
arithmetic alternation time &, 10065 
autonomic drug reaction &, 4006, 8887 
avoidance learning &, rat, 495 
bias on questionnaire &, 8117 
brain lesion азр &, 4460 
closure ability &, 273, 3422 
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college course preferences &, 8984 
collision course judgment &, 4911 
concept formation &, 3396 
conformity p mno 
convergence &, 
eem flicker fusion &, 8332 
cultural symbolism &, 10185 
defecation level, &, rat, 7588 
delinquent jargon, 4313 
delinquency, proneness &, 8726 
dreams in blindness &, 8903 
driving characteristics, 6957 
ego strength & transference, 7955(a) 
EEG, abnormality &, 8875 

alpha rate & 5215 
camer ES EET 5013 
empathy ability &, 
eyelid winking ability &, 7640 
facial expression judgments & 7681 
fears, of child & 3456 

in childhood & adolescence &, 10019 
ЫЧ preference on Bee 
form perception E 
group decision making &, with sex, 10123 
health & 5868 - 
hearing loss compensation &, 2895(a) 
human figure drawing & 6259 
ideal person of college student & 9004 
imagination development &, 3257 
incidental learning &, 7814(a) 
intellectual output & 926 
intelligence, n 7906, 8326, 9923 

0: 


machine design & 11132 
SIGUE with electroshock &, rat, 
mecholyl reaction &, 4006, 8887 
medical students' expectations with, 10984 
memory &, 5884, 0786 
ECS, rat, 7853 
giftedness, 9786 _ 
in menarche, Negro vs. white, 10034 
migration by rural youth &, 3569 
moral judgments &, childhood, 8006 
movement, speed & accuracy with, 5884 
time & human, 10075 
neurotic patient’s reactions to, 1920 
object preference &, child, 8026 
pacing &, 5884 
perception &, 5884 
pilot, 7873 
span, 333 
perceptual organization &, child, 9512 
personality, athletes, 7918 
of child &, 3348 
testing &, 9998 
phantom extremity &, 10931 
Picture recognition &, 8326 
pilot, cadet attrition &, 9206 
, Success & 7035 
pitch & vocal rate, 5875 
play block preference & 3427 
erences illusion meaningfulness &, 


Ponzo illusion & 9595 

as ER factor, 8181 

problem solving &, 5884 

problems of adolescent girls, 3415 
Psychosis after surgery & 8652 

as paychotherapist performance factor, 


radio program choice &, 7148 
as reading predictor, 4571 
reference group acceptance &, 11087 
religion interest increase with, 8194 
response latency & 7586, 10075 
to sound &, 8332 
retention &, 5885, 7784 
in retroaction & transfer, 5584 
rigidity & 3830, 9923 
Rorschach responses &, child, 3809 
& set in reaction time, 924 
-sex roles in, adulthood, 10103 
Ў оар decision making, 10123 
in siblings, sissiness vs. tomboyishn 
size constancy А aay yishness, 3413 
ary participation of preschool children &, 


Speech consistency &, infan ›_ 1025; 
speed in leather cutting & 11127. > 
Siereotypy. of life with, 3559 

‘ucture, engineering indi , 2397. 
Swimming speed, of rat &, 908, 9709 
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pathetic & parasympathetic functions &, 
871006 8887 


tactual-kinesthetic impressions & 9529 
tension & woman, 10076 
test performance decline & 1337 
TAT oedipal projection &, 4232 
as therapy basis in mental hospital, 3961 
thinking & 10067 _ 
time, concept by children & 4573 
eee iiy р 7156 
tracking ity &, 
transference &, boy, 7955(a) 
verbal, comprehension &, 3272 
learning &, 678, 725 
vibration perception &, 2780 
visual image reproduction &, 2809 
vocabulary, 3072 
test performance &, adults, 8246(a) 
vocational interest &, college student, 


work, adolescence, 4616 
attitudes, 4055 
quality with, 11127 


Aggregation (See Group) 
Aggression 


(See азо Frustration; 
4157, 5789, 5799 3 
uiescence & anality, 840 
acting out of (See Acting out) 
adolescent attitudes toward, 10126 
adult absence &, by child, 3446 
ambiguity intolerance &, 9960 
amygdaloid lesion &, cat, 8898 
anxiety & woman, 8387 
in authoritarianism, 7930 
avoidance learning &, mouse, 5741 
blackout threshold &, 4448 
in cartoons, preference for, 9977 
in castrated starlings, 505 
catharsis, & perceptual change in, 8312(a) 
& relief from, 3079 
changes in, with cinema, child, 4603 
chlorpromazine, effect on, 6368 
-mepazine in, 8472 
in classroom vs, camp, 3464 
conditioning of, sex differences in, 9788 
constraint in primary groups, child, 3398 
counseling &, short term, 6135 3 
cultural, differences in, Arabian vs. Ameri- 
can, 3629 
problem, 10159 
in delinquency, reformatory, 4322 
displaced, physically handicapped, 
, 8934(2) 
displacement of, 7199(a) 
doll play, mother presence influence, 1284 
in drug addicts, 10592 
ego, control &, 831 
after removal of, 10444 
electroconvulsive Shock therapy &, 8453 
EEG in occipital lobe & 8865 
in epileptics, 10857 
expression of, antecedents, sychosis, 8798 
channel function, 8717(a) 
fantasy vs. overt, 10523 
& reduction of, 10513 
fantasy, conflict analysis, $702 
Driscoll Playkit, 8372(a) 
Guttman's scale analysis for, 9318 
vs. eee phd, Н! 
+ maternal attitude, 3051 
in fish, 7629 ў 
Freud’s concept of, defense for, 7206 
as frustration reaction, child, 3400 
in group therapy, 6012 
hyper-, in boy, therapy for, 8603, 8604 
maturation rate &, boys, 8018 
meaning of, structural, 9943 
in mental hospital, open door, 8638 
after metrazal-shock treatment of depres- 
Sion, case, 3902 
modalities. of male fantail pigeon, 3012 
nonreflective, Psychotherapy for, 8530 
Parental & children's patterns of, 10204 
in parents toward mentally deficient chil- 
en, 3911 
patterns in, child, 10204 
perception of self vs, others, 6273 
ìn pigeon, male, 3012 
in play therapy, with age, 4221 
in pregnancy fantasy, 8831 
in preschool, child, 922, 10063 
1n primary groups, child, 3398 
ìn prisoners, 10670 
in psychosis, antecedents of, 8798(a) 
psychotherapy, 6361 
reputed, in childhood, 10022 
reserpine effect on, in autism, 3975 
Iole expectation &, with mass media, 8023 
Rorschach, color responses &, 6296 
Prediction of, 1303 


Violence), 


scale inventory of, 1675 
self-attitude vs. others & 828 
in sentences, reinforcement of, 8276(a) 
sex differences in, 4215 
socialization of, & suicide or homicide, 6614 
speech pronunciation &, 10227 
television &, mental deficiency, 8680 
TAT, psychopathology, 1601 
urination, & excessive, in woman, 10608 
war prevention &, Freud to Einstein, 3509 
withdrawal &, perceptual behavior, 326 
Aging (See Age; Old age) 
Agnosia, creativity &, 10517 
mental symptoms in, 10868 
s al orientation &, 10933 
ual, occipital lobe lesion &, 8905 
Agoraphobia (See Phobia) 
Agraphia (See also Alexia; Aphasia) 
with spelling disability, case, 4469 
Agriculture (See Emp 5 
Air (See also Climate; Humidity; Oxygen) 
atmospheric, inhabitable artificial, 9435 
recording microwave hygrometer, 5065 
composition of, absenteeism &. 4973 
pressure (See also Altitude) 
conditioned response activity &, dog, 
3084 
suit assembly, 4975 
Air Force (See also Army; Navy) 
academy, achievement prediction in, 4813 
grade prediction, 6977 
_ psychology program, 2595 
air crew (See Aircrew) 
cu employees, creativity prediction, 
6 
flight {ine personnel (See Personnel/mili- 
tary, 
gunner (See Weapon) 
hearing conservation program, 4941 
job families study in, 11110 
mechanic (See Mechanic) 
navigator (See Navigation) 
nonreenlistees’ attitudes toward, 4847 
officer (See Officer) 
personnel (See Personnel/military) 
pilot (See Pilot) 
radio operator (See Radio) 
ROTC, as pilot success factor, 9094 
г students’ attitudes toward, 4793 
Air Force Factor Reference, Battery I, factor 
analysis of, 4858 
Air Force Factor Reference, Battery П, as 
technical aptitude test, 4827 
Air Force Institute of Technology, tests of, 
military personnel on, 9202 
Air Force Officer Activity Inventory, 7036 
Air Force Personnel & Training Research Cen- 
ter, index to reports of, 9204 
technical reports, 1955 index, 7027 
1956 index, 7028 
Air Force School of Aviation Medicine, subject 
index for publications of, 9378 
сас Spatial Survey Test, validity of, 
24 
Air Qualifying Examination, Forms D & E, 
11109 


nis трани (See also Photography), 


agreement on operating procedure in, 6996 
visual, studies, 2819 
Air travel (See also Pilot; Space travel) 
emotional associations in, 9181 
Aircraft (See also Pilot) 
accident (See Accident) | 
balloon as, pilot reaction in, 7129 
bioelectric measuring devices in, 7125 
caution light indicators for, 2372, 4897, 
4974, 9536, 11222 
cockpit instrumentation, history of, 11215 
collision course judgment, with age, 4911 
control, & differential muscle tension, 536 
muscular tension, 664 | 
stick, & following tracking, 7075 
training, length & performance of, 
11 


61 
transfer, & muscle potentials, 618 
helicopter as, noise problem, 7120 
identification, scotchlite material, 2375 
кеншен flying of, panel for, 4798, 
О: 


808 
panel in (See Display systems) 
„zone markings, 7127. 
navigation (See Navigation) 
noise, hearing acuity &, 465, 
word intelligibility & 11185 
Personal equipment on, manual, 11178 
pictorial representation of, 4964(a) 
Presure suit for, 4975 
roll & turn indicator, 2366 


SUBJECT INDEX 


seating material, design research on, 11195 
simulator, pilot in, 4954 

stalling, pilot stress after, 9200 
GERD configurations of traffic &, 


62 
video recording system for, 4928, 4929 
weapon (See Weapon) 


Aircraft industry (See Industry’ 
Aircrew (See also сор; Other: Pilot) 


adaptability screening of, 9100 
early flying behavior & 2254 
MMPI &, 2265 
self-concept &, 2321 
somatotype, 2264 
agreement on operating procedure in, 6996 
aptitude, nonintellectual factors of, 4822 
tests, 6995 
bomber, assessment, 3510 
combat performance with changes in, 4794 
confidence & flexibility in, 10122 
decision making, with uncertainty, 4988 
efficiency, research , 11221 
— survival prediction in, 11085, 
H 
per dimensions of, 8138(a) 
teraction scale, 3510 
international language for, 11214 
interpersonal relations prediction in, 4837 
problems of, 7081 
pU M contro| & supervision, 2053 
selection tests for, 6995 
self-selection of, method, 4838 
sociometric interaction, 5993(b) 
in spacecraft, 7081, 11177 
survival equipment manual for, 11178 
unconsciousness factors in, 2361 


Aircrew Survival Capacity Test, 11086 
Airman Classification Battery, AC 2A, 6971 


AC-1B, academic achievement vs., 4776 
matrix transformations of intercorrela- 
tions in, 4846 
Airman Qualifying Examination vs., 11109 
regional differences in, 11241 
г latency vs., 3268 
validation of, review, 4821 


Airsickness (See also Motion sickness) 


anti-Parkinson drugs with, 1479 
“emotional G” in, 11097 


Albedo (See Reflectance) 
Alcohol (See also Alcohol drinking; Alcoholic 


psychosis; Alcoholism) 

‘avoidance learning &, rat, 7403 

after barbiturate addiction, 4204 

blood & urinary changes with, dog, 7393 

brain lesion from, 10703 

conditioning &, bibliography, 8694 

diet deficiency &, mice, 2981 

driving &, blood test vs. clinical examina- 

tion, 1695 
ability, 5186 

ethyl, sedation threshold, 10418 

lysergic acid on consumption of, rat, 4022 
methylphenyldylacetate on consumption of, 


40: 
perception &, 9538 
pipradol on consumption of, rat, 4022 
promazine on consumption of, rat, 4022 
static ataxia &, 1701 
tension &, with electrodermal response, 202 


Alcohol drinking (See also Alcohol; Alcoholic 


'chosis; Alcoholism; Delirium tremens; 
Korsakov's psychosis) 
in adolescence, 10982 
adolescents’ attitudes toward, 4607 
alcoholism vs., 4190, 4228 — 
ancient vs. modern practices in, 8086 
disulfiram. in therapy of, 4076 
as executive promotion factor, 4752 
factor analysis model in, 1013 
first drink, sex differences, 1719 
group, in skid row, 4240 
Br giuences on college student in, 8999 
intoxication, promazine treatment, 4205 
& стоса а 5713 
1 control оѓ, 8 
еа с temperance in public & 10118 
logical effects of, 8086 
gious, affiliation & college student, 10606 
ШЕ Tndin tribes, 6031 
in Sali: lian tribes, 
in woman, vs. alcoholism, 4225 
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Alcoholic psychosis (See also Korsakov's psy- 
chosis) 


capillary resistance in, & ECT, 10786 
in Italy, longitudinal study, 10716 
оза Anonymous, affiliation factors in, 


64 
Alcoholism (See also Alcohol; Alcohol drink- 
ing; Alcoholic psychosis; Delirium tremens; 
Drug addiction; Korsakov's psychosis), 8708 
abstinence phase, treatment, 1496 
allergy & respiratory defects, 6573 
antabuse &, 4252 
beverage choice, 1718 
in '06 


brain lesion from, 10703 
chlorpromazine in, 4188 
clinic for, private vs. public, 1726 
clinical treatment, 1681 
Color Pyramid Test &, 8402 
community, differences in rate of, 8707 
responsibility, 1698, 6593 
survey, 1697 * 
conditioning, bibliography, 8694, 8704 
in therapy of, 4252 
cooperation in therapy of method, 4233 
criminal career &, 8745 
cultural differences in, 4249, 8086 
detection method, 6569 
deterioration in, 1669 
drinking vs., 4190, 4225 
patterns in, male, 8701 
ecological correlates of, 10600 
EEG differences, with age, 4203 
employment &, 1717 
figure drawing &, 6579 
follow-up study of, 4235 
geriatrics &, 6562 
Mtr as ae to, op. 
group, hypnotherapy &, 
therapy, 1385, 1402, 1517, 4252 
for wives, 6404 
EIUS in measurement of, 1690, 


169: 
hallucinations in, auditory, 8716 
hospitalization in treatment of, 6327 


peptic ulcer incidence in, 8836 . ~ 
personality, 1903, 3303, 6559(a) 


rehabilitation & MEL pc 
Д , 


8704 
eligious, background &, 1724 > 
relies paces in rate ol, 8/07 
reserpine &, 1408 
sex differences in rate of, 8707 
in skid row, 4240 3 
cipe eus а 10607 
|, organization &, 
social ite for, in’ Switzerland, 1707, 
4213 ni 
ibjective aspects of, 1714 
јесте пса» characteristics of, 4229 
symptom time order in, 1691 > 
Кылан а, КОШ 
understanding of, 
in United States, incidence, 4217, 8703 
vitamins in treatment of, 6322 
Wechsler-Bellevue scores in Form IL, 1306 
withdrawal symptoms, chlorpromazine &, 
1486 
p 
in wives, у 
Е "атор therapy for, 1402, 6404 
Alexia (See also Aphasia) 
occipital lobe lesion &, 8905 
Algebra (See also School subjects) 
Boolean, finite state language &, 10226 
matrix, m annie method, 141 
i Lures 
Alimentary system (See also Duodenum; In- 
testines Stomach interference in, & conflict, 
9687 
jatic nerve injury & 9460 
sciatic пеге etions with, dog, 9465 
nervous & humoral factors, ‘conjoined 
‘twins, 2597 Ч 


Alimentary system 
Anthropology 


psychophysiological reactions, 1954 

d in, after callosum surgery, 2983 
cortical lesion from, dog, 5260 

ulceration, brain stimulation inducement 


of, 1940 Я 3 
“All or none" law, cardiac muscle exception to, 


5108 
Allergy (See also Asthma) 
alcoholism &, 6573 . 
chlorpromazine-mepazine in, 8472 
emotion &, in asthmatic children, 6721 
to food in child, 3436. 
midbrain mechanisms &, 5213 
unconscious homosexuality &, 6577 
Alligator (See also Species) 
visual system of, 2880 T 
Allport-Vernon Ascendance-Submission Study, 
in Indian, men, 9984 
women, 9983 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, 6959 
impulsivity & introversion in, 5742 
need for cognition &, 3075 
redictive empathy &, 578 
Situations Check List &, 3075 j 
Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal 


vs, 8230(а 
Aupo emon Study of Values, age effect on, 
819. 


1 
POE employees on, 9096 
similari т, in test-retest answers to, 9992 
Alone (See Isolation /social) 
Alpha rhythm (See Electroencephalography) 
Alternation behavior (See also Choice behavior; 
Decision making; Learning) 
avoidance learning &, rat, 3223 
in blinded rats, 9689 у, 
delayed, symbolic processes in rat & 3192 
double, cat, 743 1 
feet activity &, megaligia exotica, 7607 
partial reinforcement &, 620 
CENA eA Sq rats, 5434 
practice effect in, rat, 9887 
probability of, & reinforcement, 9871 
spontaneous, in children, 5489 
food deprivation &, 5600 
pretest interval &, 3128 
rat, 9805 
time effect, 3102 
time between trials &, 7608 
time-correlated reinforcement contingency 
in, 3206 
Altimeter (See pie 
Altitude (See also Air, pressure; Anoxia; Hy- 
poxia; Oxygen) 
conditioned response activity & dog, 3084 
controllers performance &, 7128 
descent, middle ear perception in, 5408 
electrocardiography &, 9445 
empty-field myopia at, 358 
epileptic incidence &, 10890. 
lasting &, 7574 
vision &, 9558 
Altus Verbal Aptitude Scale, MMPI & F 
scale vs., 4684 


Amaurotic idiocy (See also Mental retarda- 
tion) 


case findings, 8684 
chemical pathological findings in, 8684 
Ambiguity autism in children &, 2788 
cognitive style &, 9520 
intolerance of, in authoritarianism, 7930 
individual differences in, 5973 
POLUM closure &, 330 
prejudice in children &, 10037 
Set as measure of, 999. 
Deu in, ithe ^ 
response to, perception ersonality, 2 
ПУ measures à, 10000" P2 
f stimulus, & conformity, 10120 
A (See Achievement need; Aspiration 


level 

Ambivalence (See also Emotion; Hate: Li 
concept of, 816 UM 
dream analysis, 3243 
ego function in, & perception, 1933 
in goodness vs, success orientation, 977 
interaction opportunities &, 5792 
transference of, 4052 

Amblyopia, brightness discrimination, 2841 

dou in, in light & dark adaptation, 


Suppressive, hypnosis in, 360 
Ambylstoma (See ‘so Species) 
in nerve pattern studies, 2685 

America (See Cultures) ү 

American Journal о] Mental Deficiency, 10 
year index of, 8677 

American Psychological Association (See Or- 
ganizations) 

Amino acids, 8779 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


Ammonium, tetraethyl-chloride (See Drugs) 
Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test, 
hard of hearing children on, 4509 
scoring & validating problems in, 11039 
Amnesia (See also Fugue) — 
fixation, in Korsakov’s disease, 3183 
retrograde, units of behavior & 8860 
Amobarbital (See Drugs) 
sodium (See Drugs) 
Amphetamine (See Drugs) 
sulfate (See Drugs) E 
Amputation (See also Phantom extremity) 
arm, prosthesis control, & psychomotor 
function, 2008 3 
prosthetic device comparison, 2007 
tracking ability with, 10911 
Amygdaloid complex, ablation of, cat, monkey, 
7423 


electrical stimulation of, 2634 
epileptic convulsion &, monkey, 9466 
temporal lobe epilepsy &, 8863 
electroshock in, 8863 t 
emotional reaction of catatonic &, 1988 
handling &, rat, 9458 
& human behavior, 8863 a 
lateral lesion of, affective behavior &, rat, 


monkey behavior &, 8882 
sexuality in cat & 8898 
lesion & avoidance learning & 5610 
medial lesion, hyperactivity of cat &, 
88 


personality after surgery on, 10887 
sexuality after stimulation of, 8898 
somato-sensory representation in, 9464 
stimulation of, psychotic behavior &, 2675 
temporal lobe epileptic behavior &, 
6. 


EI 

Amytal (See Drugs, amobarbital) 

sodium (See Drugs, amobarbital, sodium) 
Anagram (See also Learning) 

solution, & anxiety, 1338 

time of, 10238 

Analgesia (See also Pain) 

fongenital, in childbirth, 6716 

by nosis (See Hypnosis) 
partial, & sensitivity, 5238 
PES methods, for childbirth, 


Sex differences under, 4009 
Anality, acquiescence &, 840 
fas дере vs. independent children, 


digestion &, 2456 

factor analysis &, 3387 

fixation, & stuttering, 8723(a) 

odor effect on asthma &, 6726 
Q-methodology investigation of, 7211(a) 
recall & 9771 

s & origin of, with factor analysis, 


Analogy, in science, critique, 7180. 
Analysis (See Psychoanalysis) 
Analysis of variance (See also Multivariate 
analysis; Variance) 
analysis of differences vs., 9288 
bipolar factors verification by, 9265 
classifications, 2-way, main effects & in- 
teraction in, 7274 
for correlated ‘observations, 9270 
куше шеш, dud 
adjusted means & regressions, bibliog- 
raphy, 2536 + 
cl: ication, 2513 
incomplete, block designs, 2546 
data, 2542 
mental deficiency studies, 7319 
missing plot technique, 2510 
stratification & balance, 2515 
2-way mixed model, 97 
for, unbalanced classifications, 2509, 


degrees of freedom in, 2526 
TEES design, distribution-free method, 
exact probability analysis, 5123 
re puce d ih 7299 
rmula for incomplete data in, 93: 
halo effect identification by, 9366 
in homogenity, vs. factor analysis, 9287 
intraclass correlation &, bibliography, 2517 
тш Square design, nonadditivities in, 
ee effects-counterbalancing in, 
аце decision procedure for, 
significant interacti i 
Dd interactions on F tests in, 


law of comparative judgment, 7286 
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multiple measurement, unequal groups, 94 
multivariate analysis vs., 9287 
parameters in, computation of, 2524 
pooling mean squares, 2516 
on punched cards, 2518 
in reliability studies, 9289 _ 
sample size specification in, 
charts for, 9290 Еа E 
Scheffe's, factorial combinations in, 7278 
sum of squares, computation system, 2539 
teaching of, method for, 6825(a) 
2-way mixed model, 97 '. 
for unbalanced classification, 2513 
Wilson’s chi-square test in, 2523, 9325 
Anamnesis (See also Memory; Recall) 
associative, psychoanalysis as aid to, 10276 
Anan’ev, B. G., tribute to, 9382 
Anatomy, behavior &, 7202 _ 
Anchoring stimuli, assimilation & contrast ef- 
fects of, 5304 
autokinetic judgments & 7468 (a) 
judgmental language & 7713 
schizophrenic weight judgments &, 1890 
word connotation &, 5628 
Anderson, S., Death im the Woods, psycho- 
analysis of, 10003 
Androgen (See also Estrogen; Sex), 9734, 
10074 


function 


Anectine chloride (See Drugs) 
Anemia (See also Blood) 
memory efficiency with, 3212 
pernicious, psychosomatic 
57 


1 
Anesthesia (See Analgesia) 
Anger (See also Emotion) 
amgydaloid lesion &, cat, 8898 
as frustration reaction, 3400 
in neurosis after stress, 4420 
rating scale for, observation, 8497 
speech intonation in, 8470 
verbalization of, intensity increase method, 


7593 (а 
Animal (See also Species) 
color defense in, 562 
early experience on adulthood in, 5456 
human behavior vs., 7969 
mind of, vs. human, 879. 
sex activity, in groups, 5459 
small, electrode implantation method, 2625 
fluid-intake measurement, 79 
respirator for, 77 
Animal psychology, in ego-superego phylogene- 
sis, 10018 
history, 3011 
modern era, 3011 
Animism, in children, African, 8009 
age & 8008 
parental transmission of, 8028 
E Rorschach &, 3459, 3460 
Anisekonic lens, as rigidity measure, 10000 
Anisocoria (See also Pupil) 
determination of, method, 5327 
after frontal lobes lesion, 7488 
OD P. К., research contributions, tribute, 


approach to, 


Anomaloscope, colors, slit width influence, 2869 
Anomie, status & social isolation on, 3491 
рушы of respondent іп social research, 


Anorexia (See also Food), 10778 
with anxiety neurosis, case, 1833 
nervosa, psychological aspects of, 1588 
play therapy &, 10613 
treatment of, 10593 
Anosodiaphoria, in hemiplegic, 10859 
nosognosia, algetic alloesthesia &, 10899 
dy image &, 10849 
in hemiplezic, 10859 
Anoxemia (See also Anoxia; Hypoxia; Oxygen) 
in cortex lesion, mental deficiency &, 4168 
Anoxia (See also Air; Altitude; Anoxemia; 
ypoxia; Oxygen) 
in electroconvulsive shock therapy, pre- 
б Карз 10441 
in forgetting, rat, 3228 
Ant (See also Species) 
communication in, 561 
Anthropology, as comparative science, 3631 
culture & personality, 835 
istential, & “genuini > 
Freud dl ris eness" of affect, 3552 
mental health &, 1054 
modern mass society &, 1064 
Philosophical, & psychology, 167 
ical, in engineering ps ibli- 
ара ane g psychology, bibli. 
in psychiatry, 10439 
research tpi балазы 
reports, Germany, 
theories of 10176 жо 


socioeconomic causes, 951 
Antisocial behavior (See Conformity, lack of) 
Anuran (See also Frog; Species) 
hind limb regeneration in, 9451 
Anxiety (See also Emotion; Fear; IPAT Anx- 
iety Scale; Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire; Motivation; Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale), 1677, 8711 
academic achievement &, 4681, 6897(a) 
achievement need &, 1671, 2187 
acute, Algerian events, 6582 
adrenal cortical function in, 1465 
affiliation &, 10111 
aggression &, 6225 
woman, 8387 
in air travel, 9181 
in airsickness, 11097 
anagram solving &, 1338 
attitude change &, in group, 10097 
autonomic activity oí college student &, 
9970, 9971 
EAST. learning &, sex differences in, 
19i 


in sociopath, 1696 
basal state measurement problems in, 1887 
behavioral arousal &, 4227 
benactyzine &, 10812, 10813 
biographical inventory score &, 9755 
biological aspects of, 4243 
blackout threshold &, 4448 
body image &, 10819 
brain affected by, 8862 
in centrifuge, human, 4198 
in cerebral palsied , 
in childh (See Childhood) 
chlorpromazine & 3976 
СО» &, 6255 
in code learning test, 7660 
in college student, dormitory vs. home, 8987 
communication of, in monkey, 9715 
competition &, 1705 
in concept formation, 9863 
conceptual behavior &, with electroshock, 


7 
conditioning ability &, psychotropic drugs 
&, 9229 


conflict resolution &, 7433(a) 
conjunctivitis as defense to, 8843 
cultural differences in, Arabian vs. Ameri- 
‚ can, 3629 
in delinquency, 4304 
popularity &, 4322 
depression, with drugs & CR, 9229 
M of, 4242 
S armacological therapy for, 
6 


& restlessness, 4101 
development of, infancy, 7981 
discrimination learning & 1171, 3127 
in dog, displacement of conflict &, 569 
drive theory & 4211 
drug sedation threshold &, 10418 
electrodermal response &, 695, 2187 
sex differences in, 196 
EEG &, 10811 
in enuresis, boy, 10581 
as symptom of, 4202 
experimental induction of, methods, 4193 
exploratory behavior &, 10111 
psychotics, 6675 
expression of, 6567(a) 
in fantasy, 3245 
extraversion, & neuroticism, 1670 Д 
гуе theory of & visual adaptation, 
factor analysis & 5745 
. study of, 6266 — 
failure-avoidance & assimilation, 6240 
from fetal state, schizophrenia &, 4355 
Freud’s theory of, 7217 
frustration &, anticipated, 9738 
G force intolerance &, 7634 
generalization &, mediated, 695 
of set &, 7881 
goal setting behavior &, 6928 
group influences on, 8711 
guilt in self-attitude &, 3300 
heart rate &, up 5607 
with CR, 98 Y 
& hysteria-psychasthenia index, 3076 
in incidental learning, 9874 
international, war scare &, 3497 
from interrogation methods, 3787 
in learning, emotional material, 7709(a) 
motivation, 9426 
to mania, 1595 


Aphasia (See also 


SUBJECT INDEX 


manifest, 695, 1333, 1446, 1670, 1671, 
2802, 3664, 3976, 4211, 4840, 5306, 
6255, 7806, 7881, 8185 

ifest Anxiety Scale (See Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety le) 

maze learning &, human, 7711 

meprobamate &, 3969 

in prisoners with, 10640 
treatment of, 6393 

multivariate analytic study, 5738 

muscular tension &, 7806 

musically controlled projection rate &, 
6187(a) 

neurological theory of, 10431 

neurosis &, 4149 

boy, case, 4419 
precursor, 10801 
. Tillich's Theory, 1583 

noise &, performance with, 11175 

“number,” in college students, 2153 

in obese woman, psychoanalysis of, 4253 

observation of, rating scale for, 8497 

penis discovery &, case, 4197 

perceptual, correlates of, 5522(a), 8806(a) 

lefense & 321, 331, 1252, 5310(a), 
6576(a) 


distortion as source, 7240 
efficiency & muscular effort &, 5306 
functioning &, 2848 
judgment &, 2802 
personality correlates of, with CR, 7758(a) 
physiological basis of, 4245 
in pilot student, 4840 
ularity of delinquent &, 4322 
in prostitution, 8698 
sychiatric diagnosis of, validity of, 10313 
in psychiatrists, during interview, 3805 
in psychodiagnosis, 8416 
psychosomatics in, 10847 
ursuitrotor performance &, 3090 
auwolfia treatment of, 1446 
Du behavior &, 6824 
rein. , 739 3 б 
recording apparatus &, overt vs. covert, 
3868 


religious, attitude & 3664 
ethnocentricism &, 8185 
respiratory volume &, 2187 
retention &, 6575(a) 
rhinencephalon stimulation &, human, 2675 
rigidity in goal setting &, 9952 
Rorschach, performance, 1308 
response EDUC &, 6247 
in BiU psychoanalytic approach 
to, 
sex role acceptance &, child, 1269 
sexual conflict &, 1333 
shyness as reducer of, 9996 
socioeconomic status &, 11023 
in sociopathy, 1696 
sodium amytal &, 7709(a) 
speech, intonation in, 8470 
rate &, 5607 
with CR, 9825 
stereotypy response &, 5937 
suggestion effects in therapy of, 10823 
Taylor-Spence theory of, validity of, 1705 
Test Anxiety Scale (See Mandler-Sarason 
Test Anxiety Questionnaire) 
test, for children, 9052 
forced choice, 3826(b) 
goal setting, 6928 
performance in class &, 4681 
sex differences in, 4215 
for Strong Vocational Interest Inven- 
tory, 9297 
theory of, unitary, 1692 
thinking &, mental patient, 10709 
tickling trauma &, 10627 т 
ns ontology of, ego implications in, 
89 
time orientation &, 6576(a) 
transfer &, 1171 
urination &, excessive, in woman, 10608 
verbal learning &, 725, 3127, 5538(a), 
5616, 5656, 7695(a), 7833(a), 7850, 
9789, 9849, 9883, 10459 


categories of, 
1729 
deafness vs., 8918 

diagnostic test for, 1750 

epileptic seizures &, child, 1742 

& functional plasticity, cortical speech 
areas, Gon as evaluation of, 1749 

interrogation as evaluation of, 

language development, child, 3735 
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Antihistamines 
Apparatus 


latent, lateralization in brain lesion &, 
10876 


lesion lateralization & localization in, 4257 

linguists &, child, 6605 

manual for aid of, 8724 

mental, retardation &, differential diag- 

nosis, 6602 
symptoms in, 10868 

motor, recovery, case, 1747 

in polyglots, 10623 

psychology &, 8719 

rehabilitation of, study, 4506 

rigidity in, 4263 
with seizures, syndrome, 1742 

self-correction & recovery from, 10634 

tactile perception of rhythmic patterns &, 

child, 6788 

Ери for, in children, 6605 

thought processes &, 1744 
after trauma, 1727 
EMEN &, 8897 

Aphorism, in United States, 1074, 5976 

Apicotermes tragardhi (See Termite) 

Apparatus (See also Display systems) 
abdominal potentials exploration, 4428 
aircraft, instrument panel, 4798, 4808 

recording bioelectric measures, 7125 
anomaloscope, new, 422 
arterial pressure recording, 2602 
audience analyzer, 5056 
audiometer, 2929 
automatic, WIRT pure tone, 473 
auditory tracking, & EEG, 2891 
ballistocardiograph, 6535 
brain tissue stimulation, hen, 66 
cancellation timer, 9232 
cathode ray tube, thin, 9542 
colorimeter, 24! 
portable, telescopic, 7247 
visual, 2493 
for conditioned response study, 9229 
duplex slide-lathe, 4768 
SO skin resistance, measurement, 
88 
electrocardiogram & oscillographic record- 
ings, analysis of, 5061 Ў 
electrodermal response recording, 7242, 
7243 


electronic, comuputer, psychology, 78 
EU variables measurement, 


459; 

multiflash generator, 5325 

problem solving, 3796 
electroretinogram, 395 
electroretinographic light source, 7507 
electroshock therapy machine, 3! 
empirical demonstration, sampling, 67 
erograph, 5063 
figural aftereffect, opaque реа 392 
firearms control system, 4774 ў 
fluid intake measurement, small animals, 


79 
hand movement measure, 9162 
for hearing sensitivity, 9230 
heat-pain stimulation, 7253 
indicator for error in data transfer, 4898 
lever-pressing, fluid rewards, 72 
light-switch alternation, 7238 
manual dexterity & steadiness, 5068 
mathematical model, linear function, 5129 
maze, variable pattern, 6 
for measuring heart muscle contraction, 


5071 
mechanical blackboard, 2414 
microwave hygrometer, 5 
monkey testing box, 9242 
movable maze for minimal response, 3134. 
multiple pattern visual field 5207 7237 
Multipoint Two-Hand Coordinater, 4950 
nerve & тшде Ие study of, $069 
oscillograph, 2956 Я a 
Stern playback, phonetic evaluation, 3738 
phonetic pattern recognition, 9233, 9234 
photoelectric device, 2667 
pra t 

jotomu! пег tubes, 
кулдар: pneumoelectrical finger, 


261 
polygraph, OL 
Problem bor, olfactory discrimination, 275 
producing homogeneous visual 9 9 
ulse-tone audiometer, automatic, 71 
ior radar ol training, 4928, 4929 
radio channel load distribution analyzer, 


9240 ү 
recording salivation, 5059 
respirator, small animals, 77 
Speed measurement, 7234 


salivation measurement, 9236 


shee ing study, 2487 

eel RIS plastic tape, 3746 

spectrophotometer, 

E A HAE sound system, 3948 

strabismometer, subjective angle of squint, 
14 


subject matter trainer, 9236 
tachistoscope, 

plemeny Urs 

transducer, 

tremor recording, human, 4461 
ultra-violet microbeam, 2497 
UNOPAR, ene pate motions, 3181 
visual, acuity, 73 


aids, 4766 
field variation, 280 
sensitometer, 5067 
survey telebinocular, 385 © 
threshold recording, 5060 
translatory motion, 75 
dis Квт десном, 9239 
Appetite (See 
Applied psychology, decision theory &, 11071 
js in Tal; ‚ 7195 


у, 
mental health &, 2364 
religion &, 5174 
Apraxia, 6744 
mental symptoms in, 10868 
spatial orientation &, 10933 h, 
Aptitude (Sie also Selection; individual apti- 
tudes, 
changes, with age, 
8039 (a) 
cultural effects on, 11241 | 
heredity vs. environment, review, 7895 
testing, for African natives, 8140. 
conversion tables for, 4804 
critical incident technique in, 4822 
[р хы шагу; ы, ; 
'omogeneous keying of spatial rela- 
tions items in, 4855 
item analysis method for, 4092 
training attrition &, 11067 
variance, & validity, 9046 
Archetype (See Jmage/ primordial) 
Archimedes spiral (See Aftersensation, spiral) 
Area Tests, cooperative General Culture Test 


VS. 
Arecoline (See Drugs) 
nine (See Drugs) 
Arithmetic (See also School subjects) 
DU determinants & 4714 


actor analysis, 6845 
Brogesive уз. conventional program, 


ARA relation to, 4569. 
Seventh graders, 2056 

alternation time factors in, with age, 10065 
delinquency ability in, 10669 

УДЕУ оп, centrifugation effect on, 


determination of, 


Stent ay La 9868 
mulus durat rate 
subtraction, noise & ability, 9640 
Tune the teaching of, 4743 
teacher effect on ability in, 4596 
thinking ш їп, 4587, 4588 
Arg arto fect in’ soe" 150 
amputated, prehension pros- 
thetic device т гос сомго, 


comparison, 7 
но, EM кай 


tracking ability with, 109 
movement, fatigue v, 3014 M 


Armed. Forces 
nuce Qualification Tests, 3288 


f estimates on, 4| 
Forms 5 & 6, 2294, 25$ 


lem g &, 9 
regiona] differences "i tigate 
Py Forces Women Screening Test, Forms 3 

Ату (бие ala Ate Force; № 

uem ie fip" 
е 
officer {See Officer i 

Personnel Branch, reports, bibli- 
Ary рва Test, retest data, c span, 
ay Classification Battery, brain lesion &, 


Clinical tional 
merito Ava, sol grades 


v 
1f you find a topic missing, let us know. 


crewmen selection with, 6995 
electronics, grades vs., 9089. 
repair job success &, 8398 
performance prediction уз. 
rating, gun crew, 6993 
missile crew, 6994, Ji 
Success- prediction, auxiliary services & 
supply courses, 2270 
engineer equipment 
Maintenance, 2272 
photography course, 2269 
signal Sx 2271 
transportation & supply courses, 2273 
Wechsler-Bellevue vs., 3288 
Y Group Examination, Beta, Negroes vs. 
whites, 798. 
Army Individual Test, Kuder & Wechsler- 
Bellevue vs., 7005 ү 
Army Personality Inventory, adjustment vs., 
2257. 


‘Supervisory 


& automotive 


Art (See also Artist; Composition; Drama; 
Drawing; Esthetics; Music) — 
ability in, & sex differentiation, 6293 
broken pot symbolism in, 7968 
child training & 5735 
communication in, 10008 
& psychoanalysis, 862 
criticism, psychoanalysis & 5806 
da Vinci, psychoanalysis, 3374 
Dilthey’s view, 5817 
education, mentally retarded, 1640 
form concept, psychological study, 873 
Freud’s view of, 5815 
in Germany, sociology of, 3366 
as im: & experience, 3369 
modern, & schizophrenia, 7956 
plastic, ‘aberrations in, 2444 
preference of, suggestion & 3383 
Psychology of, 7958 
symbolis in, 3753 
t erapy, childrens’ community, 1433 
eral practice, 10411 
van „ Psychoanalysis, 5805 
pem in analytic group, 1350 
emotionally disturbed boys, 1433 
in general practice, 10411 
Juvenile delin juency, 6615 
maladjusted children, 6319 
Arterenol (See Drugs 
Arterloscelerosis; cerebral, in African natives, 
psychosis in old age &, 10754 
Artery (See Blood) 4° 5 
Arthri УА theumatoid, vocational rehabilitation 


of, 4496 
Sensory specificity in, 10837 
Arar Polat Scale (See Grace Arthur Point 


е, 

Articulation (See Speech) 

Artist (See also Art; Drawing) * 
characteristics, сопу arative study, $807 
development libido in, 3405 
Personality & creativity in, 6222 
lampasu (See Cultures) 

Ascendance-submission (See also Acquiescence 


achievement affiliation need &, 5912(a) 
ambiguity intolerance & agression in, 7930 
conditioning of, in monkeys, 2978 
in delinquency, 8730(a) 
ecological mode Beats 
emotionality &, in ic groups, 5903 
in food getting, monkey, 7622 i 
gentling effect on, rat, 9728 
in Indian, men, 9984 
, _ Women, 9983 
in monkey, 7622 
in parent of schizophrenic, 8774(a) 
in perceptual phenomena, 2761 
in pheasant, 9719 
CA participation of child, with age, 
of wife, socioeconomic status &, 
Ascorbic acid (See Drugs) е" 
Asia (See aed 
Aspiration level (See also Achievement need; 
xpectation; Motivation), 5697 
adjustment &, 6243 
authoritarianism, in college student &, 3537 
. democratic group, 8970 
bibliography, 8346 
in emotion gd тоа 
ionally distur! 
interference effects, 2034 rens 5505 
mathematics-natural science instruction &, 


of mother, encopresis in child &, 1 
nality & sex mew Pa 198 


Ea preschool childre 2 


en, 
norms &, 2195 


Art 
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Aspirin (See Drugs, acetylsalicyclic acid) 
Assimilation effect, anchoring stimuli & 5304 
in California F Scale, 1030 
judgmental language &, 7713 
in schizophrenic weight judgments, 1890 
in size judgments, 2801 RM e 
sociation (See also Learning; Paired-associate 
els «n learning; I nthesia: Verbal 
arn. 
uar with familial figures, by pa- 
tient, 2941 
backward, apparent, 7847 
transfer ®. 5631 
child development study, 5592 
clustering, in recall, 729, 3093, 3150, 7720 
color, -tone, child, 2786 fi 
word, personality diagnosis &, 8378 
in concept identification &, 7747(a) 
cortex (See Association area) 
diagnostic technique with, 3786 
emotional, in air & rail travel, 9181 
figure, “fittingness” &, 673 
free, attitude strength & stimulus relevance 
, 2967 
diagnostic, test with, 6209 
validity by, 3827 bore 
liscrete, to compound stimuli, 3728. 
Баршын introversion & values in, 
742 


instructions, with EDR, 9702 
perceptual processes &, 8515 
in DACH oC EMI 10837 
response latency in, 10369 
time & verbal context, 3107 
word similarity & 10337 
frequency & content, 534 
generalization &, 7721(a) 
ground influence on, 3147 
idea, neuron cell assembly &, 249 
& word variants, 8245 
intent to learn &, 673 
mediated, 9765 
training direction & meaning on, 3148 
transfer &, 5634 
of peripheral cues, radiation &, 5270 
rate of acquiring, & retention, 9339 
semantic generalization with, 3149 
spatial, radiation effect on, 7437(a) 
in subception, 7440 
value, familiarity &, 7859(a) 
motivational instructions &, 3205 
in size judgment, 2731 
word, anxiety level &, 609 
backward, apparent, 7847 
color, perception &, 388, 8378 
as personality test, 8378 
бсле, prediction by, 8418(а) 
diagnosis by, 3786 
diagnostic validity, 1257 
discrete vs, continued, 5564 
engineering success & 7109 
frequency, & idiosyncrasy in, 534 
meaning similarity, 7855(a) 
& response, latency in, 755 


Strength, 
geographical location &, 3597 
Haagen’s list, commonality in, 3705 
idea association &, 8245 
instantaneous formation of, 9861 
meaningful similarity in, 9860 
norm generality in, 279 
originality increase їп, 9836 
prison inmates &, 4302 
probability & general usage, 1154 
recall &, 707, 1163, 5604 
response latency determinants in, 755 
in schizophrenia, 10697 
semantic differentiation &, 2755 
strength of, & retention, 3203 
time pressure effect in, 8338 
traumatic, recall &, 5604 
visual vs, hearing preference in, 7775 


Association area (See also Cerebral cortex) 


removal of, behavior of monkey after, 2708 


Associations (See Organizations) 
Astasia-abasia, hysterical, Protracted, 8823 
Asthma (See also Allergy; Respiration) 


allergic, conditioning for, 1938 
emotional factors &, 6721 
group psychotherapy for, 1354, 1969 
mood, self-image in, 4437 
Personality disturbances &, 4438 
losomatic specificity &, 1935 
Psychotherapy for, 4442 
bronchial (See Asthma, allergic) 
emotion &, childhood, 8844 
group therapy &, 1354, 6714 
odor effect, & anality, 6726 


peptic ulcer incidence in, in mental pa- 
tients, 8836 _ 
sensory Specificity in, 10837 
Astigmatism, residual, bilateral correlation of, 


38 
Ataxia, static, & alcohol, 1701 : 
with thalamus degeneration, case, 4488 
types of, 10885 
Athetosis (See also Choreoathetosis) 
in mentally deficient epileptic, 10856 
& spasticity, speech characteristics in, 6599 
Athletics (See Sports) 
Atomic, energy, use, & mental health, 8259 
radiation (See Radiation) 
Atropine (See Drugs) 
Attention (See also Awareness; Concentration; 
Consciousness), 2761 
to aircraft caution light, 4974 
atropine effect on, 5502 
cinema understanding with, 10294 
as color illumination function, 347 
concentration &, 582 
concept learning &, mental defectives, 
6526(a) 
conditioning of, in color perception, 9633 
demand value, measurement, 5064 
discrimination learning &, monkeys, 7776. 
EEG &, 2862 
es experimental ры 10225 
in hearing, sound analysis &, 9644 
narrowed, & physiological change, 5182 
radiation &, monkey, 9444 
reserpine & 3019 
sensory stimuli, demand of, method, 5064 
span, test of, 3804 
in twins, head injured, 8868 
word meaning duration & 8251 
Attenuation, of ear protective devices, 7100 
in foveal brightness perception, 9569 
significance test for, 0324 
Attitude (See also Emotion; Motivation; Set; 
specific attitudes, eg, authoritarianism; 
Prejudice, etc.), 7181 
acculturation &, Katangese women, 8173 
as aircrew relations predictor, 4837 
assimilation effect &, 1030 
bibliography, 9375 
certainty desire &, 5973 
change, argument credibility &, 5992, 
10099 
anxiety &, in group, 10097 
approaches to, 5 
assimilation & contrast effects in, 3580 
cognitive complexity & assimilative 
projection, 769 
communicator's credibility & 5985 
conformity &, determinants of, 5988 
defense mechanisms &, 826 
direction correlates in, 8149 
failure-avoidance, & anxiety, 6240 
guilt feelings &, 3787 
in human relations, 8407 
intensity of attitude &, 10148 
leadership style &, 9961 
majority opinion effect on, 5980 
measurement of, 10143 
in mental hospital, 4108 
personality factors in, 5762(a) 
prison program &, 6609(a) 
psychodynamics of, 3617 
psychotherapy &, 6311(a) 
reference, group as cause of, 35' 
& шеш! groups, 1 
resistance to, study, 5 
by reward of verbal behavior, 1042 
role playing &, 
television &, educational, 10953 
: УА Чте lapse, XU 
closure &, percepti a. 
concept "oh. ара 0 analysis of, 
3316 
depth perception & 317 
discrimination, learning &, 5622(а) 
thresholds & of intensity & 317 
evaluative assertion analysis & 6120 
extreme, & рерна Чыг Шоб) 
act selection in 5ш 2 
formation, concept Teemation &, 9986 
conditioning in, 7843 
inam in, 5703 
reinforcement n, 7615 
generalization, response latency &, 530, 
79 


group influence оп, 1030 

Guttman's component theory & 1028 
UI acceptance &, GL 6044 
intercultural experience, 
involvement, intensity & 8135(а) 
job satisfaction &, 2230 

labeling effect on, 9938 


personality &, 8; 

problem solving ability & 3264 

scaling, 9357 
in African communities, 8119 
construction estions for, 4859 
ета api intervals, critique, 


item requirements in, 9279 
multidimensional analysis in, 3572 


pair comparisons in, 9079 
ATTE vs. forced choice technique, 
personal involvement &, 10179 
phony language test as, 11028 
projective questionnaires in, 8122 
ranking methods as, 9307 
union-management relations & 11166 
self (See Self) 
typological analysis, 1010 
eee) &, 1046 
Wechsler-Bellevue Test scores &, 8341(a) 
Attitudes Test in Human Relations, 2304, 2305 
Officer Behavior Description vs., 8407 
Aubert phenomenon, brain lesion &, 10895 
ur phenomenon, moving "background 
Audience (See also up) 
лардан of, on attitude change, 
9 
recon олуна device, d i) 
recognition ol iasive appeals by, 
Audiometry (See also Hearing) 
apparatus for, 71, 2929, 9230 
automatic, continuous & interrupted tone, 


464 
military, 2885, 2886, 2899, 2900, 2903, 
2926 


automatic, 2929 
diagnostic, 2901 t 
noise bands vs. pure tones in, 2914 
terminology suggestions in, 2899 ay 
s nerve, of cat, electrical responses in, 
9652 


Aural harmonics (See Harmonic) 
Australia (See Cultures) 
Authoritarianism (See also California F Scale; 
Democracy) 
peptic of Navy as reference group &, 


uiescence set &, 1264, 1279, 1280, 
3766, 5933(b) 


aggression in, 7930 
ambiguity intolerance in, 834, 7930, 9960 
aspiration level &, democratic group vs., 


8970 
of student &, 3537 
TE 
ibliography from on, 
in children, 915 ss 


lay groups, 
in A faculty, 6008(a) 
concept of, 821, 2434 
conformity, pressure &, 3351 
type of experience &, 8062 2 
cultural differences in, Arabian vs, Ameri- 
can, 3629 
democratic attitudes vs., 3587 
educators! expectations of leadership &, 
4747 
factor analysis of, 3578 
family patterns of, measurement in, 1102 
father relationship perception in, 5757(a) 
forced-choice scale, faking on, 2278 
genesis of, 5784(a) 
group, decision making & 4988 
therapy in, 3956, 10390 
Jewish photograph perception & 5302 
militar; 


arental tations perception &, 3345 
Pensacola scale as measure of, 
personalit adjustment & 6242 


ity mali 
of political wings, 8052 (a) 
Punitiveness & perceived social status in, 
ане group acceptance & 9951, 11087 
religious, differences in, 8148 
orthdoxy &, 9949 
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| Asthma 
Avoidance learning 


.& amibiguity intolerance in, 834 
in Russian refugee, 8164 


sexual jealousy &, 3511 d 
social structure in, cross cultural, 7927 
submission attitudes 1930. 

Authority (See also Discipline; Power/social; 
the séveral agencies of authority, such as 
Law, Parent, etc.) 

academic freedom &, 11050 
ce attitudes toward, cross culture, 


090 
child’s perception of, measurement method, 
1102, 3408 А 
in family, & wife employment, 8196 
generality of attitudes toward, 1015 
a education, group dynamics &, 
legal, group support &, 10107 
уз. coercive, > 
in organizational behavior theory, 7215 
risoners attitudes toward, 10674 
uerto Rican attitudes toward, 10155 
Autism (See also Fantasy; Imagery), 901, 8715 
ambiguous drawings &, 2788 
blood exchange transfusion in, 8777 
in color perception, conditioning &, 9633 
in deaf & mute children, 8937. ї 
in delinquents, 8753 
father's personality &, 895 
vior &, 1604 


guessing » 
in identical twins, 3375 
learning th &, 8709 
mythomania 


, 10583 
perceptual, in children, 2788 
in perm gods Mie TER 
reserpine effect on, гел, Ч 
routines of awakening & dressing &, 1860 


Autogenous training, 2620 
Autokinetic effect (See also Motion/apparent) 

шн Hun in, 7468(a) 

auditory, ^ ` 

directional dynamics & meaning in, 5271 

ural inspection effect, 366 , 

gliding tones &, 9522 . ] 

judgment anchorages іп, 7468 

meaning-induced sets on, 5271 

in Midi East POUR Ё 

word perception m: 
Automation (See also Machine; Social change) 

8 AMT БА 10156 

alcoholism &, ч 

ae SEED bibliography, ME 

lei to management, 

industrial relations, 7099 

interaction in industry &, 11193 

job GNU 7126 

in logistics, s 

race relations in Brazil &, 3603 

rural life &, 1117 

social, aspects of, 8053 

effects of, 7047 

in South Sea cultures, 3610 

white collar worker &, 2245 
Automatization, of mental action, 6844 

time as index of, 9491 
Automobile, driving (See Driving) 

headlight 13 


isual fields in, 4938 
Autonom nervous system (See Nervous sys- 
tem; 1 
Auti , job satisfaction, 7067 
Autoscopy (See aig Воду image), 9759 
tioli of e 
Auxiliary chair technique, aspects & uses of, 
5 4 ў 
лоса а of, half-heaviness judg- 
ments in, 28 M d 
Avoidance (See also Conflict; Electro- 
shocks Peu. * 


ion behavior & rat, 3223 — 
Арк formation damaged &, monkey, 


719 Я 
jochemical changes with, rat, 9450 
pioch pressure &, rat, 9450 ' 


Avoidance learning If you find a topic missing, let us know. 
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in groups, & tive thinking, 7888 
problem pst p ) Е 
Brainwashing (See also Conformity), 32 
collaboration & resistance to, 653, 4889, 
in Communist China, 3258 
implications of, 9761 
prevention of, 3533 
public’s reaction to, 3289 
Brazil (See Cultures) 
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California P Seale 


Breast (See also Sucking) 
feeding, deprivation, on maternal, hoard- 
ing &, sex behavior, 5450(a) 
аз ego experience, 827 
extent in United States, 10041 
let-down reflex, 5846 
thumbsucking & 4248 
lactating, man, case, 1951 
size of, preference of, & dependency in 
male, 1311 
Brightness (See also Illumination; Light; Lu- 
minance; Luminosity). 
aftersensation of seen movement &, 2729, 


9. 

color, adaptation &, 7483 
phenomena &, 425 
sensation &, ‘Benham’s top, 5363 
tristimulus value correlate, 341 

constancy, & exposure duration, 404 
in test surfaces, 9613 

contrast, in air reconnaissance, 9558 
attention value of peripheral light &, 


4974 
hearing distractors on, 7764 Ц 
Pulfrich phenomenon with, 9571 
d & retina image motion, 


4 
visibility in sky &, 11209 
difference limen as function of, 9556 
digit designs &, 4977 
discrimination, in amblyope, 2841 
basis for relative judgments in, 7544 
dichromatism in one eye &, 9553 
dntermithenced ЕЕЕ effect, 348 
illumination &, 9610 
by pigmented vs. albino rat, 9588 
position preference in, 77 
response probability with interpola- 
tion in, 7491 
stimulus cycle &, 5321 
distance judgments &, 7520, 9558 
figure-ground reversal &, 416, 2863 
in flicker phenomena, 9475 
foveal perception of, & attenuation, 9569 
hearing acuity &, 5411 
intermittence frequency effect, 348 
phase shift in, 9570 
retinal summated КОРО to, 7497 
satellite reflections of, 9636 
Bristol Social Adjustment Guides, as child ad- 
justment measure, 10367 
Bromides (See Drugs) Y 
Bruch, H., obesity theory of, critique, 8833 
Bidane (See Cultures) 
ism, Zen (See Zen Buddhism) 


Industry; Or- 


) 
banking, тес dependency & morale 
in, 6 
role, small city, 8080 

communication in, clinic approach to, 9142 
credit determination for, method, 4893 
decentralization in, 7146 

decision process, & dynamic programming, 


2411 
executive (See Executive) 
expectations & uncertainty in, 7141 
& industry, collective psychology probs 
lems, in Lyons, 2354 
sychological assets of, 9121 


Bu! bital (See Drugs) 
sodi D butabarbital) 
aE ere 3-(Pchlorophenyl)-3, methyl- 


(See Dr ў 
Butterfly (see also Species) 
es reaction of, ЫН, 7448 
J. J. appr 
pode iik iod Juan, ‘psychoanalysis in- 
terpretation, 3373 


Caffeine (See Drugs) 
Calcium, chloride (See Drugs) 
California Achievement Test, 
Sina ge ability & 4258 
(3 y J 
Califonia Analogies & Reasoning Test, descrip- 
Саа, К Sale (See also Authoritarianism), 
9330 


acquiescence set &, 1280 . 
content variance in, 9267 
adjustment to IND SE 4867 

ism 
assimilation, effect 4, 1030 
py 
iare ground phenomena & 9532 


action. research 


California F Scale 
Cerebral cortex 


MMPI VR (Er. 

response set, 

Raiter Level of Aspiration Board Test vs., 
3 


supervisor quality measure & 4882 
as therapy basis in mental hospital, 3961 
validity test of, 9999 r 
California Mechanics of Study Test, academic 
achievement vs., 6902 
California Psychological Inventory, 83 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule VS; 
7922 


psychiatric aides selection & 2260 
teligious differences on, 8148 
stanine vs. raw scores in, 9257 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank vs., 7922 
California Study Methods Survey, technical 
report on, 7257 7 
California Test of Mental Maturity, АСЕ 
Psychological Examination vs., 3847 
uder Preference Record vs., 9042 
refractive state vs., child, 8930 
technical report on, 7256 
California "Test of Personality, 3329 
cerebral palsy child on, 8852(a) 
socioeconomic differentiation by, 3332 
validity of, childhood, 7947 
Call girl (See Prostitution) 
Callosum, bilateral responses &, 5200 
CR before & after surgery on, 2983 
physiology of, 7408 
somesthetic discrimination transfer &, cat, 


Camping, aggression & impulsiveness in, 3464 
cabin group, use of space, 947 
counseling & 947, 6146(a) 
counselor, & attitude towards campers, 

6146(a) — 

ор interviewing in, 1216 

aes em 1182 h ИУ 
interdisciplinary approach in, 

isolation, ego disturbed boys) 1458 
milieu characteristics, 1411 

for physical handicapped, 8929 
DH и arch lysis, 3359 
mus, The Stranger, psychoanalysis, 

Canada C Cultures) 

Serenan ion, phenotropic agents screening &, 


timing Еркан for, 9232 
Cancer, analysis & countertransference in, 1478 
delay in reporting of, 8839 
lung, alcoholism &, 10600 
dying patient, analysis, 1965 
nursing of, 9191 
piaty removal, psychological effects, 


Rorschach in patients with, 3846 


Capgras syndrome, as illusion’ of person re- 
placement, 1610 


Capillary (See Blood) 
C ol (See Drugs, choline chloride carba- 


mate; 
Carbohydrate metabolism, electroreti 
& rabbit, 94d. “leetroretinography 
in schlzopbreals,, 10727 
ARA dioxide (See also Respiration), 4357, 


in atmosphere, 9435 
manifest anxiety &, 6255 
nervous disorders &, bibliography, 1453 
on temporal lobe, in marsu, ial, 2644 
Сиб test, ambiguity р Progressive, 
reversal & nonreversal shif 
Caries See Teeth) АСЯ 


Carpal age, of over- & i 
C: ооп (See Humor. undetachievers, 9048 


Cartoon Situations Test, assess- 
ment by, 1313 ean 


Case history, clinical, rat liabil 
in counseling, educational SOY EAD 
in teacl x personality development, 9429 


jh 
behavior know E To test of human 


ism &, hy, 
India students" attitudes t 
sterotyping in India & 3699. 3671 


Synonyms of trait names &, 3525 
Castration, adrenalect d 
DE er lectom; ‚ Sex behavior, 


complex, in normal children, 871; 
sex ‘behavior after, cat, 7631 d 
uterus removal & 
Cat (See also Species) 
alternation behavior in, 743 
after КЕД ablation, 7423 
amygdaloid lesions & behavior of, 8898 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


auditory neuron of, electrical responses of, 
965: 


il vali igin, study, 5200 
lity origin, study, R 
pes Eee lateral lemniscus, 5407 
brainstem lesion in, noxious stimulus &, 
7424 LUDERE ХЕМ 
callosum, & somesthetic discrimination 
transfer, 262 gis 
central nervous system activity in, 7411 
cerebellum, afferent projections, 251. 
cerebral, & cerebellar cortex, synaptic or- 
ganization, 255 S ЧК 
removal, brainstem stimulation, ef- 
fects, 5211 Ñ Ў 
response latency to thiopental sodium 
È entylenetetrazole, 3959 
stimulation, electrical, drug effect, 
24. 
cerebro-cerebellar relations, 5476 
conditioned response, activity, study, 


reserpine effects, 5603 


conditioning of, cortical vs. peripheral 
i, 4030 


stim: 
convulsion in, spinal conduction of, 9482 
(a) 


from tubocurarine, 8871 a 
crossed reflex, & afferent muscle impulses, 
524: 


2 

decerebrated, reflex data, 2652. 
discrimination, light avoidance in, 3100 
electrocortical activity in, 2654 
ECG, conditioned, & avoidance response, 

635 
EEG in sleep of, 9461 
experience donne in, 5354 


optic fiber responses, colored flash, 5352 
stimulation, 5353 
papillary muscle, & “all or none” law, 


pre lateral hippocampus stimula- 
ion, 
SE formation of, tranquilizers on, 


retina, maintained activity, 2851 
rhinencephalon &  isocortex, stimulation, 
hypothalamic seizure, 254 
Sex behavior of, male, 7631 
Spinal, cord, drug effects, 6342 
transection in, 9489 
pathway, cutaneous impulses, 2637 
Spontaneous firing of subcortical structure 
in, 7429 
Suprasylvian auditory responses, 2669 
vision, cortical responses during, 9611 


Catalepsy (See also Catatonia) 


Кудаа, by — S-hydroxytryptamine, 
conditioned flexion reflexes in, 602 


ees removal, factors in acceptance of, 
Catatonia (See also Catalepsy), 1879 
3940 


amphetamine shock in, 

anamnesis & treatment, case, 1911 
bile from, on lab animals, 10681 

after brain lesion, 4329 

ERROR & Wechsler Scores, 4358 


он reaction to charged material 


me therapy & chlorpromazine in, 8591 


lethal, secondary acute, 8775 

Movement in, style of, 4367 

Periodic, amino acids in, 8779 
causes of, 10686 


chlorpromazine i 
1853 paradoxical effect, 


48-hour rhythm, 1908 
menstruation in, 10721 
psychotherapy in, 10395 
yroid-pituitary system in, 10: 
urinalysis in, 10782 qu 
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Caution lig 
Cautiousness, as defense mechanism, 7213 Е 
Centrifugation (See also Equilibrium; Vesti- 


"stupor," awareness in, with amobarbital, 
77 t 
Ec decrement & reminiscence in, 1873 


Cat Test (Halstead), 3000 
d ДЕТ psychology of, 59 


ion reduction, 8312(a) ——— 
Catholic (See also Minority group; Religion) 


adolescence, on MMPI, 9936 
alcoholism rate of, 8707 
college student personality, 8148 
contraception usage by, 8217 
family, decision making in, 8204 Ч 
nuns, mental illness incidence of, United 
States, 8634 É 
organizational analysis &, 4761 
priest, group therapy in, 10390 
late calling, study, 1091 
personality study of, 7936 
Selection tests for, 9091 
religious orders, neurosis in, 10216 
psychotherapy &, 10217 
rural membership trends, 3678. 
School, counseling & guidance in, 10275 
seminarian, affective responses & death 
symbols by, 9714 
interest inventories & 10203 
MMPI &, 4998 
personality study of, 7936 
employed vs. nonemployed, 8204 


wife, emp 
Cattell Intelligence Tests, Infant scale, 8853 


IIIA, item analysis of, 3280(a) 


Caudate nucleus, electrical stimulation of, 2634 


lesion in, behavior &, monkey, 7413(a) 
locomotion &, monkey, 6742 


Causality, 7171 


childhood conceptions of, 10026 

concept formation, child, 10026 
educational level & acceptance of, 11028 
holistic vs. element approach to, 7212 

in magic world, 10174 

metaphysical, 7193 5 
orientation, secure vs, insecure child, 


4. 

in preschool children, 10059 

speed judgments &, 9530 

tactile kinesthetic, vision & 9529 
yisual paa tion of, child & adult, 9621 
t (See Light) 


bule), 9435 
anxiety in, therapy for, 4198 
blackout, end point in, 7613 
psychosomatics of, 4448 - 
discrimination learning &, with negative 
Ocular torsion &, 9453 
& postural righting reflex, 516 
prolonged, human performance, 7443 
psychogenic intolerance of, 7634 
Tesponse latency, 521, 7443 
visual, 7090 
stress & 7107 
Swing concept, vs, inhibition, 7608 
theory of stress & G forces in, 7107 
tolerance to seat belt restraint in, 9199 
vestibular apparent adaptation to, 520, 
521, 7447 
VA uon oculo-agravic illusion &, 


9581, 
Cerebellum, 9485 


afferent. projections, cat & monkey, 251 

cerebro-, relations, cat, 5476 

hemisphere, removal of, follow-up study, 
10474(a) 


lesion, & audiogenic seizures, rat, 1980 
serotonin content in, 7412 


Cerebral arteriosclerosis (See. Arteriosclerosi 
Cerebral cortex (See ae eu mE 


Brain; Electroencephalography; Excitation; 


jation area; 


Inhibition; Nervous System) 
atrophy of, in amaurotic idiocy, 8684 
bilaterality, 5200 
blood, circulation regulator, 2621 
& кырч &, 2610 
cerebellar cortex, synaptic oi ization, 
cat, bibliography, 255 2с “@anization, 
corrosive sublimate injection in, conscious- 
ness, 2659 
electrical stimulation of, 2704 
animal behavior, 2654 


in CR, vs. peripheral tioni; 
4030 peripheral conditioning, 


EEG during, 9457 

field theory &, 2796 

habit acquisition &, rat, 7712 
oculomotor effects, 2705 
sleep produced by, 224 


SEES personality & mood, disturbances, 


histological study of, method, 10858 
lesion in, CR activity in dog &, 5260 
mental deficiency &, case, 4168 
pain extinction &, 9497 
lysergic acid & protein, metabolism in, 
rat, 10422 
in mammal, 223 
after mental work, 9455 
P motor, electric changes, conditioned con- 
nection, 5243 
electrophysiological response in, 2693 
electrostimulation, 2654 
inhibition, electrophysiological 


les, 2661 
Ч primary sensory, & generalized electro- 


stud- 


cortical activation, 2629 
pupillary reaction to light &, 2875 
reciprocity with subcortex in, 257 
recruiting response, pallidum. 

cat, 263 
removal of, & conditioned avoidance, mon- 
1 keys, 719 

memory of rat after, 7853 
& motor analyzer, 2695 
& overlearning, 7718 
paralysis recovery after, 10894(a) 
М ventral horn cell impulses, cat, 236 
vestibular organization, cat, 234 
after reserpine, monkey, 7431 
rolandic area, electrical activity, monkey, 


removal, 


signal system interaction in, 5203, 5234 
le unit discharge patterns in, 5258 
eech area, functional plasticity, 7428 
thiopental sodium & pentylenetetrazole in, 
cat, 3959 
tonus, appetite &, 3010 
& excitatory & inhibitory processes, 
dog, 5210 
trace jg in, visual & electrical, 


ultraparadoxal fue in, 5236 

visual stimuli & responses in, cat, 9611 
Cerebral palsy (See also Physically handi- 

cappi 

adjustment to, child, 8879 

anxiety in, child, 8879 

articulation &, child, 6597 

bibliography & cases, 2001 

communication in, bibliography, 1995 

consonant test for, 8881 

counseling aims, 1514 

with deafness, childhood, 4481 

dominant personality tendencies in, 8852 


a 
drug therapy, bibliography, 1993 
educational program, child, 674 
EEG, data, 267 
group, therapy for, adolescence, 4495 
. , work, adults, 1979 
infantile, in Norway, 1978 
intelligence tests for, adaptation of, 8853 
language readiness scale, 1994. 
life experience with, cases, 6766 
meprobamate in, academic achievement &, 
10999 

motivation in, child, 8879 
movement sequences, child, 6280 
nursery school for, follow-up, 10880 
parent, -child relation &, 8886 

counseling of, 10270 
parental guide for, 4480 
physical vs. psychological growth, adoles- 

cence, 1983 

Pointing Modification test, 5723 k 
рыл problems of child with, 


social therapy for, 4477 

special education for, 6740 SH 

XE consonant substitution, & omission, 
8 
correction, clinician training, 6759 
& hearing publications, bibliography, 


2583 
test, short, 1990 
third set consonants, 1737 
switch maze rigidity of, 4263 
in twins, identical, girls, 4489 
Vocational, guidance in classroom for, 
10910 
placement problem, 4622 : 
Cerebrospinal fluid, hexosamine in, psychotics 
neuropathics, 4162 Я 
пешгашийс acid inp chien 10682 
Pressor amines in, n 
of schizophrenics, on lab animals, 10747 
Certainty, desire for, individual differences in, 
3 


Chance (See Probability) 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Chance taking (See Probability learning) 
Change (See Adjustment [personal & sociall) 
SEX Charlie, Wandering Jew figure vs., 


Character, 2427, 4115 
decision behavior &, 8011(a) 
destiny &, 25 
diagnosis, test, 844 
education of retarded children, 10530 
formation, influences on, 5828 
maternal їпсоћзізіепсу &, 4241 
national, concept of, research need, 8096 
typology of, object relationships &, 7914 
Chart, navigational ability & variables of, 
11143, 11144 
Check list (See also Inventory) 
as role playing measure, 11111 
Chemist, creative age of, 5013 
Chi squared, Crawford evaluator for, 95 
information theory formulas for, 3694 
in pair comparisons, critique, 9263 
for 2 X 2 tables, slide rule calculation of, 
9306 
Chicken (See also Species) 
antipredator response in, 3008 
d depth discrimination in, 
form preference in, 2951 
imprinting in (See Imprinting) 


Pocking response, to parental bill color, 


spectral sensitivity in, 9611 

tr sition in, monocular, 2856 

visual properties of water &, 2996 
Child development (See Childhood) 


Child guidance (See also Childhood; Child- 


hood [preschool] ) 

Adlerian point of view, 9026 

backward child, Belgium, 6525 

clinic, administrative problems, 6372 
consultation function, 6464 
follow-up, 841 
mental health nurse in, 1209 
in military hospital, 4083 
mobile, & 

roblems, 1236 

psychotherapy, 1522(b) 
remainers & defectors in, 1213 


school relations & improvement meth- 


ods, 4079 
social worker functions in, 4080 
stressful children &, 3032 
as teacher education, 1530 
telephone interview, 1531 
testing in, 10499 
treatment teams, 1466 
university, 1530 
waiting-list problem, 6182 
in Western Germany, 4082 
confidentiality in, 8610 
consultation techniques in, 6167 
education &, Germany, 8613 
manual, 8607, 10492, 10493 
paren! therapy &, 1413, 1527 
preschool, 2134 _ 
Social, psychological process, 10490 
work, 1529 
direct, 6420 
intensive, 6310 


socioeconomic status bias &, 6459 
Баган teachers’ attitude changes іп, 
1103 


textbook, 896 
in Western Germany, 1380, 8613 
Zulliger's views on, 10502 
Child psychiatry, consultation in, 8296 
diagnosis problems in, 8419 
in Europe, 8032 
history of, 8612 
pedagogical beginnings of, 8647 
progress in, 6539 
psychoanalytically oriented, 2457, 4147 
psychology &, potential cooperative areas, 
5173 
scientific teamwork in, 8631 
in Sweden, 8601 
Child psychology, in Europe, 8032 
ICM theory & psychoanalysis, 8031 
manual of, 8010 
psychoanalysis impact on, 7198 5 
& psychoanalysts, potential cooperative 
areas, 5173 
research reports, Europe, 8032 
Germany, 5153 
textbooks in, critique, 3447 А 
Childbirth (See E Abaria; Contraception; 
; Pain; Pregnancy 
Мен: introversion in child & 10035 
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community agencies, 6460 


Cerebral cortex 
Childhood 


in America, study, 7597 
mechanism of, in analytic situation, 10017 
mental disorder, 8637 
associated with, 3380 
method of, schizophrenic children & 8766 
neurosis after, 8829 
neurotic symptoms precipitated by, 6718 
normal, 6728 
painless, congenital, case, 6716 
mentality of infant & 10013 
Pavlovian method, 2603 
psychological methods, 10830 
training lectures, 6711 
sterility before, 8822 
trauma, experimental analysis of, 7970(a) 
as psychosis basis, 4355 
Childhood (See also Adolescence; Age; Boy; 
Childhood [preschool]; Girl; Infancy; 
School; Sibling) 
abilities in, intelligence tests &, 4717 
abnormal, higher nervous activity in, 9473 
accidents in, 2140 
acculturation in, foreign adopted, 8021 
achievement motive in, 5862 
adjustment in, 7994 
broken homes, 1119 
& family size, 6069 
hypocrisy, detachment &, 586 
Lene birthright vs. illegitimate, 
10 
& parent concepts, 5836(a) 
& parental, acceptance, 889, 8016 
adjustment, 1092 
population change &, 10488 
projective technique for, 8331(a) 
sibling relationship &, 4084 
teacher, education &, 2103 
& peer ratings of, 2046 
test, 7919, 10310, 10367 
correlation in, 7947 
adoption (See Adoption) 
adult deprivation in, 8002 
affective attitudes of, 4720(a) 
Africa, санар Ah 8178 ) 
aggression (See оп; 
anality in dependent vs. independent, 
386 


animal vs. human, 557 
animism in (See Animism) 
anorexia (See Anorexia) 
anxiety in, & adult, absence, 3446 
ocular light reflection, 1688 
development of, 7981 
learning &, 9883 
manifest, scale for, 8364 
masculinity-femininity &, 1269 
maternal reinforcement of, 4241 
parental ratings of, 8335 
Rorschach &, 1286, 1667 
school, 2042, 6799 
test for, 20 ) 
aphasia in (See Aphasia: 
appetite in, drug therapy for, 4250 
art, preferences in, suggestion effect on, 
E 


83 
therapy for, 6319 
eI (See Speer 
asthma in (See Asthma) 
attitudes, authoritarianism & 9946 
changes in, 9961 
toward parents & peers, 3407 
to teacher, 8983 
authoritarianism in, ое in, 915 
authorit rception in, 
Шале: method, 3408 
autism (See Autism) 
behavior, Israel, se eed 
measurement те in, 
atterns, kinds en & Ist grade, 6803 
pattem, d adult, psychiatrie diag- 
nosis, 6506 
social behavior, 6585 
broken vs. intact homes, 1704 
& central nervous system 
turbance, 5220 


ionally disturbed (See Child- 
S ond emotionally. disturbed) 


psychoanalytic approach to, 


Childhood 
Childhood 


residential treatment, orientation 
patterns, 1702 
runaway adolescent, treatment of 
mother, 6456 
between 7 & 8, 8691 
teaching &, 10500 
& television, 8680 
therapy of, case, 8528 
substitute teacher &, 4734 
in Belgium, testing of, 8178 
Bender-Gestalt Test &, 8404(a) 
blindness in (See Blindness) 
block play in (See Play) 
body image in, 9933 
& identity in, 9948 , 
bowel training (See Bowel training) 
brain, disorders in, 266 — _ 
lesion in (See Brain lesion) 
in Budapest, mental disorders in, 3955 
camping (See Camping) 
castration, anxiety, 5826 
complex in, 8718 
causality рана іп, 3448, 4713, 5701, 


9621, 1 
cerebral palsy in (See Cerebral palsy) 
character formation in, 5828 
chlorpromazine in, 8431 
chronological limits of, 876 
clay work expression, 5840. 
cleit palate in, language skills &, 10631 
observations, 8936 
clinical case material in, 9017(a) 
оноп, oral need effect, 2944 
color recognition test for, 9551 
composition in (See Composition) 
Сор formation in (See Concept forma- 
ion; t 
conceptual ability in, & socioeconomic 
status, 5712(a) 
stratified society, 5861 
confidence in athletics in, 10058 
SET B in, maternal overprotection &, 


measurement of, 3539 

& the pictorial arts, 5735 

psychoanalytic insights, 1208 
constipation in, mother relations &, 10822 
contradiction understanding in, 5825 
cooperation in, with contradictory com- 

munication, 9904 
Sri in, case, 4192 
crippled, development of, 8902 
deatness in (See Deafness) 
defecation witholding in, 1709 
dementia infantilis in, 8786 
dependence patterns in, 10023 
ДАУ, ‚ orality &, 3386 
pe 


development, “emphatic complex” & 888 
ei fos pi 
1 theory, 8027 x 
raisal, 5839. 
measurement problems un 9320 5 


& al; 
re didi 
disaster reaction of, 8220 
Judgments in, 9527, 9528 
lay) 


educational influence on, 9484 
defect in, 3333(a) 
eidetic imagery in, 9907 


& heart trouble in, 8844 
parent discipline &, 8030 
tonsillectomy &, 8850(a) 
MEER К еш M 0 5021, 10495 
emotionally, deprived, therapy, 8528 
disturbed, 3048, 6895, 19508 
aspiration level, 5505 
& Bender-Gestalt, 8404 
& Bender Visual Motor Gestalt 
Test, 6217(a) 
casework treatment, 6363 
classroom adjustment, 6863 
due to pressure, 3032 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


education of, 2115, 10998 

educator psychologist &, 9406 

figure drawing by, 8385(a) 

identification of, 10310 д 

interpersonal relations, therapeutic 

йш & 10614 

mutism & 1 

parent attitudes & practices, 890 

personality traits, 5740 

preparation for referral, 4670 

psychotherapy for, 8495 

residential therapy, 3437 

& school, progress, 6852 
therapeutic play group, 6869 

sociometry in, 10027 

teaching of, 11001 | DR. 

time orientation & interaction in, 


10516 
treatment of, 10501 

empathy gain with age in, 3391 
encopresis in, 1668 c 
enuresis in (See Enuresis) 
epilepsy (See Epilepsy) 
equilibrium sense in, 891 
esthetic appreciation in, 10007 
ethnocentrism development in, 1083 
exceptional (See also Giftedness; Mental 

Aen Physically handicapped), 

iu 


education, bibliography, 2581 
survey, 6867 
textbook, 4625 

School psychologist &, 4621 

survey course, 6860 

teaching approach, 9009. 
expansiveness & polarization in, 907 
extinction, after fixed interval reinforce- 

ment in, 7698 

of generalized stimulus in, 5658(a) 
extrasensory perception in, 4723, 9768 
failure, renunciation of success, 6858 
faith development in, 10030 
family (See Family) 
fantasies of family life, 3423(a) 
fantasy expression in, 10519. 
father (See Father) 
fears in, with age & sex, 3456 

socioeconomic status & age, 10019 
figure drawing in, 8385(a) 
Ist grade (See School, ist grade) 
DEN national identity, development in, 


foster (See Foster home) 
friendships, sociometric vs. teacher judg- 
овес figure reproduction, $852(a) 
geometric figure reproduction, 5852 (a: 
goal object change, & social reinforcement, 
5833 (a) 
group, speech in, 10233 
therapy, aggression in, case, 10588 
ing in (See Group 2 
grouping in (See Groupin, 
planee (See Child guidance) 
andedness, 2994 
мие in, institutionalized vs. others, 
head injury in, acute psychosis after, 8893 
hearing loss in, 2010 
heart trouble & emotion in, 8844 
height, o Berception in, motivation &, 


hemiplegia in, аге for, 4494 
ernia, presurgery fantasies, 1390 
hospitalized, 5740, 8001 
‘oup work in, 6463 
illness reaction in, 10829 
medical care reactions in, 6693 
Parental attitude measurement, 6150 
tha sibling ee & 8713 
mor perception ersonalit; - 
ment of, 7972 E Mapa 
'ypothyroidism in, prognosis, 4148 
hysteria, incidence in North Carolina, 8710 
hysterical сати іп, саѕе, 8820 
дау in, ambivalence toward parents &, 


imagination in, age, sex, - 
tus & 32s ag socioeconomic sta- 


imitation im, 10020 ——— 

[o EUR raed 
а differences in, UR 
Eom in, "EU in, 7779 
Co жиш. 
institutionalized, happiness in, 5845 
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intelligence in (See Intelligence) 
interests of, Poland, 4605 
interviewing in, with mother, 10306 
japanese, values & attitudes in, 3615 
iR education for, 10944, 10945 
judging of, correlates in, 5526(a) 
experience, 5286 

factors, 5526(a) 

in Kibbutz, M. 10505 
in, 10: 

аата sex differences, 8024(а) 

determinism in, 1141 

ment in, 

pe MM prepositions, 3402 

as medium of understanding, 4592 
latency period, bibliography, 1176 

6137 


daydreams significance, 5704 
RATS in, 8699 Dae 
radu; іѕарреагапсе, 
Tafluence of beauty, 866 
& origin of man, 882 
IA in eui) 
leadership in, 
learning, ability, Bender-Gestalt Test & 
8361 


& anxiety in, 9883 _ 
difficulties in, diagnosis of, 3818 
motility &, 10981 
leucoencephalitis in, 10874 _ 
leukemia in, & mother relation, 8837 
linearity concept in, 2799 
love withdrawal effect in, 10824 
lying in, 8022 
lysergic acid in, 3985 
manslaughter by, case, 8743 
Maori, 8158 
intelligence in, 7907 
mass media violence &, 8023 ' 
masturbation in, differential diagnosis, 1679 
meaning in, study, 7232 
medical care in, 10484 
memory, of visual forms, 5598 
meat deficiency in (See Mental retarda- 
tion 
development in, 10024 
disorders in, 3984, 6481(a), 8431 
in Switzerland, frequency, 4251 
illness, psychophysical aspects, 
6481 (a; 


mentally, disturbed, chlorpromazine, 8431 
retarded (See Mental retardation) 
Meurisse’s doodling test in, 8417 
mongolism in (See Mongolism) 
moral judgments of, with age, 8006 
morale in, school principal &, 4735 
mother (See Mother) 
mothering in, intermittent, 10043 
motor development in, Africa, 8000 
movement in, 2938 
mutism (See Mutism) 
mythomania in, 10583 
nailbiting (See Nailbiting) 
naming of things in, 2422 
negativistic stage theory, 1605 
neglected, cases, 10594 
Negro (See Negro) 
nervous processes, higher, 2683 
neurosis in, 8013, 10345 
parents of, 10514 
with somatic symptoms, 4418 
New Year's resolutions of, 3463 
„New Zealand, intelligence in, 7907 
кыркы osian 
number concept development in, 2060 
obesity, Bruch’s theory, 8833 
object, preference & conflict of, 8026 
relations & adult neurosis, 3050 
obsessions in, & therapy, 3414 
occupation attitudes, parent influence, 6468 
occupational choice in, 10986 
only (See Only child) 
orality in, dependency &, 3386 
orthopsychiatry &, case, 4728 
TIAS chlorpromazine & covatix in, 


Paralyzed, space perception in, 6738(a) 
-parent (See Parent) 
Peer, acceptance, correlates, 1016 
„group opinion, prediction, 2029 
penis envy in, 8718 
perception in, judgments of, 2764(a) 
Syncretistic stage, 2810 
validity of Piaget's schema &, 2764(a) 
Perceptual, -analytic ability in, 5854(a) 
organization of, & intelligence, 9512 
dusk culture change &, Ojibwa, 


development in, 6768, 7924, 8142 
Africa, 8211 


humor perception &, 7972 
kindergarten class size &, 5768(a) 
& maternal attitudes &, 5734 
& parents, 5744(a. 
peer gour &, 10054 
in Rakau, 3440 
tactile experiences in, 9674 
educational ch, 6846(a) 
environmental effects on, 3348 
institutionalized vs. others, 7996 
& maternal attitudes &, 5734 
measurement method, 7949(a) 
parent, discipline &, 8030 
rating of, 3310 
oral condition &, 6214(a) 
subsequent military adjustment, 841 
teacher, assessment of, 3349 
ratings, 808 
tests correlation of, 7947 
physical illness in, ego status &, 3401 
physically handicapped (See Physically 
handicapped) 
picture, description ability, 2794 
identification in, rural vs. 


10186 
play (See Play) 
playmates, & sibling relation, 902 
Poggendorff illusion in, 3457 
poliomyelitis in, case histories, 8902 
Ponzo illusion in, 9595 
prejudice & thinking in, 10037 
ргеоей! disorders in, 4244 
period in, 4115, 8029 
preschool (See Childhood [preschool]) 
projection in, 3328 
stimulus change &, 8390(a) 
projective technique for, 10332, 10334 
group, 8426(a) 
new, 7255 
psychoanalysis, child-parent unit in, 6193 
interpretation & action in, 6328 
with parent present, 6193, 8290 
& parental, characteristics, 6315 
interview interpretation, 6172 
psychoanalytic therapy in, enuresis, 10581 
psychological referral, preparation for, 4670 
psychosis in, 1563, 8766, 10707 
acute, after head injury, 8893 
diagnosis, etiological ‘approach, 8320 
diagnostic criteria, 6649 
manic-depressive, case, 4384 
& play patterns, 1867 
psychoanalysis of, 8573 
reactions to medical care, 6693 
& routines in residential treatment, 
9 


urban, 


treatment, 6651 
triiodothyronine on, 10776 | 
psychosomatic disorder, residential treat- 
ment, 6334 
psychotherapy in, 10489 
in automobile, 1477 
considerations, 8605 
emotionally disturbed, 8495 
of epilepsy, 3951 
fear obstacle, 6391 
guidance clinic, 1522(b) 
limit setting value in, 4074 
parent cooperation with, 3950 
sound system for, 3948 
of speechless children, 4004(a) 
waiting list problem, 6182 
punishment & reward in, & adult person- 
ality, 2085, 5773(a) 
reading in (See Reading) 
rearing (See Family; Father; Mother; 
Parent) 
reasoning in, 3246 Б 
refractive state in, & intelligence, 8930 
reinforcement patterns, & extinction re- 
sistance, 610 
rejected, 904, 7995 
, delinquency &, 1752 A 
religious thought development in, 918 
research, 3455 
planning 2 8608 
progress, s 
responsibility attitude, scaling in, 1026 
retarded (See also Education [special]; 
Mental retardation; Slow learning) 
ability, mother estimate, 2094 
adjustment problem in, drug effect, 
642. 
biological factors in, 8674 
care of, Belgium, 6525 
кокай for, 417$ 
cases, 9473 
character education in, 10530 79 
on Children’s Anxiety Pictures, 867 
commitment, facing of, 41 
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counseling of parents of, 10267 
culture forces in, 8671, 8674 
diagnosis of, 10311 

educability measuring method for, 


8682 
education of, bibliography, 8686 
form perception in, 866: 
in France, cases, 4167 
hearing of pure tone in, 8670 
intelligence stability of, 7909 
interpersonal relations in, 2095 
learning of, incentive quality in, 

8658(a) 
manual for parents & teachers, 10554 
parental training of, 4176, 4177 

ception measures in, 8666(a) 

'onzo illusion in, 9595 

preschool, Жусш study of, 8687 
prevention of, 8673 
psychological factors in, 8674 

ool, adjustment in, 4716 

lacement for, 9011 

social welfare for, 8657, 8667 
in Switzerland, frequency, 4251 
teaching of, 8672 


philosophy for, 9009 
textbool BoA 


reward effects on, cross cultural, 3606 

role theory &, parent-child relations, 3390 

Rorschach Test in, 3459, 3460, 10342 
age, sex, momic status &, 3257 
Brazil, 10376 


color responses to, 3887 
institutionalized, 1278 
perseveration &, 1339 


' Rosenzweig P-F Test in, sociometric status 


&, 3393 
еу (See Runaways) 
rurál (See Rural) x 
Russian language teaching in, 10980 
Schizophrenia in, 1563, 1840, 1847, 3379, 
6637, 8771, 10480 
classification of, 8761 
development of, study, 8766 
diagnosis error frequency, 6649, 6681 
face-hand test, 1880 
family interaction &, 8443 
“flower doll” in psychoanalysis of, 
8465, 8466 
follow-up study, 10497 
enesis of, 8761 
istory & status in United States, 


8788 
N,N-dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine oxi- 

dation by serum from, 6633 
oculomotor & posture patterns in, 


pain reactions in, 10724 
parents of, 1866, 6274, 10514 
toe walking as symptom of, 10698 
treatment, 1859 
school readiness, nature & meaning of, 
6794 (b) ү 
security, development in, 898 
employed mother &, 7999(a) 
seduction in, homosexuality after, 10584 
self, -concept of, & parent relations, 
7987(a) —. 
-picture in classroom, 8978 
sex, development in, critical period, 906 
maturation & somatotype, 6574 
role, acceptance, & perception of par- 
ents, 5849(a) 
development in, 8147 
learning, 3120 
sexuality in, hyper-, diagnosis, 1722 
psychoanalysis & 5829 
sibling (See Sibling) | 
sincerity development in, 8022 
sleep disturbances in, 3462 
parental anxieties in, 5837 
slow learner (See Slow learning) 
smell preferences in, 9677 
social, deprivation in, 8002 
development in, & intelligence, 3615, 
9925 
maturity in, evaluation, 3394 
status, factors, 6800 
mentally retarded mother &, 1621 
welfare for, 10029 
manual, 3799 М, 
principles & methods in, 10506. 
socialization in (See Childhood, conformity 


in) 
i identity &, 3385 
me Мар Tutus, & family attitudes, 


1084 Ў 
d telligence testing &, 9919 


personality &, 3332 
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Childhood 
Childhood 


Rosenzwi P-F Test onses 
3393 8 Pm fe 


sociometric status & intelligence, teacher 
judgment, 6940 
sociometry, 10027 
in play, Sud & family, 3560. 
for, 10310 


spasticity in (See Spasticity) 
special education classes, 6865 
speech (See Speech) 
fron in, 3716 
speed, concept in, review, 9527 
judgments in, 9507, 9528 
^ causality & 9530 
spiral aftersensation in, 7501 
stealing, 1785 
stories, adult remembrance of, 7991 
stress & 3461 
stuttering in (See Stuttering) 
suggestion effect in, 3383, 7221 
suicide rates of, 4191 
Sydenham’s chorea in, 4427 
symbol formation in, 3443. 
sympathy development in, 584 
synesthesia in, 27: 
tactual, formboard performance, age & sex 
factors, 5856(а) 
-kinesthetic causality in, 9529 
teacher, activities during, 9065 
attitudes toward, 6809, 9061 
television, effect on, 8248(a) 
uses in, socioeconomic status &, 10124 
temper tantrums in, 1525 
therapy of, family interaction &, 8611 
ear in, 6391 
nondirective, 8602 
social casework, 6189, 8605 
thinking, development in, 5842 
judgments of, 2764(a) 
validity of. SUE schema &, 2764(a) 
thumbsucking in (See Thumbsucking) 
tic in (See Tic) 
time, concept of, review, 9527 
judgments in, 9508, 9539 
tonsillectomy in, & emotion, 8850(a) 
“too good,” guidance for, 4086 
Юкон авии first, oedipal significance, 


transposition in, 7817, 
trauma in, & later neurosis, 8828 
ulcerative colitis in, 8842 
understanding of, 3424, 5825 
methods, 903 
urban (See Urban) . 
values, development in, 8978 
& television, 8248(a) H 
verbal understanding in, 327. 
vision, development in, 368, 405, 407. 
loss, & Stanford-Binet, enlarged form, 
6778(a) % 
vocabulary norms, 21 
vomiting in, intractable episodic, 1919 
West GI immanent justice among, 
820 
withdrawn, perceptual behavior, 326, 
word discrimination, & spelling, 2069 
working mother (See Mother) 

Childhood (preschool) (See also Childhood; 
Infancy; Kindergarten; Nursery school), 
10028 

affection, 922 j 
development in, & mother love, 3441 
in, 922, 1006; 
in, Rorschach, 3459, 3460 
‘ration levels in, 3 

blindness in (See Blindness) 

block play in (See Play) 

body penetration reactions in, 10487 

causality understanding in, 10059 

cerebral palsy in, adjustment &, 8879 

communication with, 3435 

concept formation in (See Concept) 

discrimination learning in, 98 í 

disturbed, social welfare in family of, 8054 

education & mental health in, 10486 

emotion development in, 8003 

friendship choice, measurement, 1034 

frustration reactions, 3400 

fugue in, 6592, ^ 

generalization in, 9885 — 

ifted, school entry question, 4639 
ospitalized, соса Ped 10491 
intelligence liction in, 

interest in persons, with sex dilferences, 


3403 Р 
laterality om opment in, factors in, 3449 
learning set in, 
iether inability to control, 8215 
movement importance in, 3458 


ager 
ani 


Childhood find a topic missing, let us know. 
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Negro, skin color of & socioeconomic sta- 
tus, 3376 D $ 
normal, problems & treatment of, 8007 
object preference & conflict in, 8026 
observation techniques for, 7990 
personality in, rearing practices &, 3318 
physically handicapped, education of, 4641 
experiences in, 8925 
play in (See Play) 
playmates in, adult remembrances of, 3389 
Probst study repeated in, 8027 
projective technique for, 10332 
psychoanalysis in, 8465, 8466 
psychotherapy by parents of, 3943 
ending, difficulties potential in, test for, 
20. 


5 
prediction in, 10974 
rearing practices on personality in, 3318 
refrigerator entrapment in, 10021 
retarded, psychiatric study of, 8687 
Rorschach responses in, Brazil, 10376 _ 
school readiness, exam data vs. achieve- 
ment, 2175 
institutionalized vs. adopted, 7996 
& nature, 6794(b) —— 5 
GONE vs. tomboyishness in, factors in, 
3 


size relations perception in, 9566 

smell preferences in, age & 9677 

social papatan in, & acceptance, 1033, 
341 


with age, 3452 
sex & intelligence, 3432 
sociometric status in, & behavior, 894 
nursery school effect on, 4554 
sociometry in, methodological critique, 
1021, 1033 
speech pe ara in, 10060 
transfer in, 9566 
transposition with, time delay in, 3451 
vision, test, 342 
Children's Anxiety Pictures, retarded child on, 


9 
Children’s AX pes "Tests, administration 
& results, 1245 


Maori children on, 8158 
norm development in, 8391(a) 
response, animal vs. human pictures, 1263 
results, normal & abnormal children, 6212 
Children's Insight Test (See Insight Test 
[Children's]) 
Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale, retarded 
child on, sex differences, 8679 
Chile (See Cultures) 
Chimpanzee (See also Monkey; Species) 
aesthetic preference, 550 
bent wire problems, 2946 
concept formation in, 9710 
conditioned reinforcement, 5608 
multiple schedule, 3157 
grooming behavior, as reinforcer, 7736 
neonate, visual discrimination, 5338 
painting & drawing, analysis, 2082(a) 
Бодра, by reinforcement withdrawal, 


& reward, discontinuanc 
China/Communist (See Cultures) ^" 5022 
Chinese-American (See Cultures) 
Chlorpromazine (See Drugs) 

Choice behavior (Sce also Alternation behavior; 
рка on making; Learning; Problem solv- 


learning 


аз personalit; 
problem solving 


5709(а) 
4071, 6380, 7611, 7625, 
bydrolyais rate of, in mental patient, 


response latency in maze &, 
Choline chloride carbamate (Sed Drugs) 
Choline, succinyl- (See Drugs) 


Cholinesterase, 244 
Chontal (See Language) 
Chopsticks test, as manipulation test, 4790 
Chorea (See also Choreoathetosis) 
уло, кше amide in, 8525 
ат’, рзусі i il- 
ah УБ sychosomatic study of, chil. 
is (See also Athetosis; Chorea) 
us сеи, 4488 
ist. 


heterochromatic brightness matching &, 
7483 


in mesopic vision, 9585 
Chromatin, 5 a Ro AID 6584 
Church (See also Religion, 
pee. depu of child in, 3398 
Cichlid (See also Species) 
behavior of, 9739 | 
Cinderella, psychoanalysis, 5812 
Cinema (See also Film) | b $ 
aggression & identification with, child, 4603 
anthropology of, 8242 _ 
attention & understanding of, 10294 
deformation of cultural themes in, 10088 
as literary culture introduction, 10150 
mental patient reaction to, 8654 
Cingulate gyrus, ablation of, in cats & mon- 
keys, 7426 а 
jeden in, avoidance learning &, 719 
behavior à monkey, $38 
species preservation &, 
stimulation & lesions in, monkey, 9485 
tactile avoiding response & monkey, 8869 
Circle (See Curvature). 
Circumcision (See Penis) —— 
Cirrhosis of the liver (See Liver) — .— 
Civil Defense, administrators in, training for, 
10078, 10112 x 
Civil liberties, science education &, 8945 
Classification, statistic W, (See W) 
Classroom (See also Education; School; Teach- 
ing), 4518(b) 
adjustment in (See School) 
animal experimentation in, 10979 
behavior, conscious & unconscious controls, 
2066 


of over- & underachievers, 9045 
discipline in, 10975 
pus dynamics &, 8947 
y student teacher, 4733 
educational television vs., in college, 2193, 
8968, 10955 
experimentation in, controlled, 2196 
films, identification & observational learn- 
ing, 2067 
grouping in (See School) 
illumination, 2059 
individual differences reduction in, method, 


morale in, grouping effect, 4517 

observation in, reliability of, 9328 

perceived psychological movement in, 4529 

power relationships, 6801 

problem, behavior, teacher reactions, 2208 
Situations in, teacher vs. parent inter- 

pretation of, 8956 

question distribution in, 8979 

research in, 2196 

social climate of, 10054 

PASOS in, semantogenic theory of, 


Classroom Social Distance Scale, (Cunning- 
ham's), reliability & validity of, 10131 
Cleft palate, articulation problems, adult, 4268 
language skills with, child, 10631 
psychiatric observations of, child, 8936 
Clerking (See also Typewriting) 
aptitude tests in, 2256 
in old age, supervision of, 9147 
responsibility &, 2334 
role expectations, Bantu, 8182 
supervision of older people in, 9147 
Supervisors, training, 7016 
turnover prediction in, 11149 
оре application blank technique, 


Cliché, as resistance phenomenon, 8575 
Climate (See also Air; Humidity; 
variation: Temperature) END eed 
Фере incidence &, 10891 
Clinical neve зину, Aio 
chology (See Al - 
chology), 2592, STIS 1375 mt py 
'elopments іп, 6163, 6164, 6 
doctoral training in, 187 ' ane 
report, 2587, 
- APA repon 7362, 7363 
in DVA, 2589 
in England, 1351 
experimental research, 
experimentalist vs, 2469. ү 
in foreign lands, 8255 
Judgments in, 6267(a) 
assimilation & contrast effects, 
biographical inventory vs., 890000 
conte effects as experience function, 


cultural biases in, 10792 
& experiences, 1276 
naive judgments vs., 8356, 8357 
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nature of, 6267(a) 
on parole success, 10347 Y 
personal problems in psychologist &, 
1292 
rognostic value of, 6650 
projection in i psychologist а. 1292 
Statistical рг Ses VS., 6141, 6148 
testing vs., 8. 
of TAT, with set, 8369(a) 
validity, bases & process of, 1301 
lay therapy vs., 7377 
motivation approach of, 9740 
neurosis work load of, 8293 E 
personal problems, '& diagnostic errors, 
1292 
report, terminology in, 10327(a) 
writing for, 8410 4 
role ambiguities in, mental hospital, 7385 
as a science, 1206, 3759 
“self-centered” уз. “social-centered,” 3778 
in social casework agency, 6180 
teaching of, field surveys in, 9419 
textbook, 1501 | 
theory confusion in, sources of, 8307 
tough-mindedness vs., 3781 . 
training in, evaluation criteria, 7362 
Clique (See Group) Ы C 4 
Clitoris, removal of, personality & intelligence 
after, 10601 
Closing-in, new symptoms of, 10529 
Closure, age differences in, 273, 3422 
ambiguity intolerance & 330 
attitudes &, 6010(a) 
binocular rivalry, & intelligence test per- 
formance, 5330(a) 
concept of, 2714 A 
n clarity, & contextual consistancy, 
4 


duration & intervocalic distinction, 2909 
variables in, 411 
Clothing, customs, leadership &, boys, 5919(a) 
socioeconomic status &, 8208 
of workers, 2234 
Blove as, & control knob operation, 7111 
manipulation, ability with, with tem- 
perature, 4969 
characteristics of, 4903 
mending of, training methods for, 4767 
as military adjustment factor, 4801 
movement restriction by, 4759, 4903, 4918, 
4969, 6083 
wool as, quality assessment, 9171 
Cluster analysis, communality in, 139 
cumulative, 7321 
factor analysis vs., 0358 
Clustering (See Association; Recall) 
Coaching, in intelligence tests, 9916 
performance, 3282 
Coalition (See Group) 
Cocaine fece Drugs) 
Cochlea (See also Ear) 
action nsn in, click intensity & in- 
terval &, 2687 
frog, 5409 (a) 
loudness &, 10920 
technique, 2687 
arterial occlusion in, 9653 
hypoxemia effect, 5385(a) 
localized hypoxia effect in, 9656 
model, uude distortion in, 9667, 9668 
oxygen tension, guinea pig, 5394 
Code Distraction Test, of auditory discrimina- 
tion, 2736 
CREE EUM (See also Learning; Radio opera- 


automatic keyer in, 11098 
masking effect on, 8249 
Morse, absence of plateau, 7684, 7777 
errors in, 7108 
Pattern recognition method, 7684 
Proficiency & aptitude, factor analy- 
sis, 5277 
self-pacing vs. predetermined rate, 677 
silence ys. conversational pauses in, 646 
as statistical encoding function, 662 
ou frequency & transmission time, 


dd in, 3233 
verbal, anxiety & stress in, 7661 
Cognition (See also Thinking) °° 
Аид change & 769 
interests in adol 
йш moder NUUS &, 7038(a) 
ibliography, 3054(b), 3055(b), 3259(b: 
clinical study of, $413 — O? E 
in creativity, 5698(a) 
& decontextualization, 5706(а) 
development, 5864(a) 
diagnosis &, 8413 
& emotional facilitation, 5509(a) 


function fluctuation in, 9490 
interference in, performance & 5501 
& interpersonal ‘prediction, 3582 
length judgments &, 2775 
mathematical theory of, 5080, 7209(a) 
& motivation, in stimuli perception, 3080 
need, & value schemata, 3075 
oral need in children &, 2944 
organization, Heider's theory, empirical 
test, 5518 
p Bp ) 
pre- (See Extrasensory perception 
prejudice & 3602 
in role attitudes, schizophrenia & brain 
damage, 3309 
in schizophrenia, vs. normals, 6639(a) 
subception &, 9518 
style of, & inkblot movement, 5504(a) 
& personal constructs, 8300(a) 
stimulus ambiguity &, 9520 
vicarious trial & error in rat as, 5649(a) 
Cold (See Temperature) 
Colitis, constipation & diarrhea in, 10844 
ulcerative, bibliography, 1934 
case studies, 8842 
parent-child relations &, 8842 
psychiatric observation of, 10836 
psychoanalysis therapy, 4449 
psychogenesis of, case, 4431 
Collagen, diseases in, 1936 
psychophysiological factors, 1936 — " 
College (See also College student; Education; 
School) 
adolescence plans for, 9001 
rural, 10190 
as authoritarianism challenge, 8148 
authority & group dynamics in, 4520 
board, research program of, 4690 
BER v education responsibility of, 
curriculum, development in, patterns, 4544 
2 year basis, 4693 
Vos intelligence testing &, 
desegregation attitudes affected by, 6049 
as education laboratory, 4537 
educational, measurement, improvement 
in, 11012 
research facilities in, survey, 2596 
enrollment curtailment in India, 8939 
environment, criterion study of, 6813 
faculty (See also Teaching) 
зане achievement concept of, 


Australian vs. American students’ ex- 
pectations of, 4730 
authoritarianism in, 6008(a) 
career choice, 6880 
education attitudes of, 4534 | |) 
examination marks, comparison in, 
9409 
improvement program for, 4748 
language of minority & 7901 
., personnel problems in, 9059 
gifted enrollment incidence in, 11034 
health services in, 2026 
mental health service in, 6165 
Negro (See Negro) 
research in, support & direction of, 6793 
teaching, executives’ interest in, 11076 
College Characteristics Index, as environmental 
measure, 6813 
& Stern Activity Index, 5079 
Soie Entrance Examination Board Tests, 


College student (See also Adolescence; Col- 
lege; Education; School; Young adulthood) 
academic, achievement in (See Academic 
achievement) 2 
ideal, teachers’ understanding, 2219 
accelerated, intelligence & 2202 
acculturation in, 6856(a) 
adjustment in, 9939 
boys, 3431 " 
& Heston Personal Adjustment In- 
Vieh School boy, 3431 
vs. hig! ool boy, 
interpersonal perception in &, 9291 
measures of, 3304. 
teaching method &, 576 
test, 2190 " 
on of, high school preparation &, 


1: 
6909 
summer preparation plan, 8960 


tests for, 4698, 4707, 6905 
scores of, vs. achievem! 
adult, vocational interests, 8988 
aggression in, female, 8387 23 
el Сасык of, structure & origin of, 


ent, 9040 


~% 
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anxiety in, 3629, 9970 
dormitory vs. home, 8987 
father’s educational level &, 3395 
female, 8387 
perceptual judgment &, 2802 
ша on ACE, psychological exam, 


imagery in, 10617 
SRS level in, authoritarianism &, 


& grade utility, 6900 
athlete, personality of, 7918 
attitude change in, by reference group in- 
fluence, 3599 
attrition in, 3323 
dormitory vs. home, 8987 
prediction of, 10988 
authoritarianism, anxiety, hostility &, 3629 
онол activity & anxiety in, 9970, 
business education majors, on ACE psycho- 
logical exam, 9053 
caste, stereotypes in India, 3635 
system attitude in India, 3671 
cheating, attitudes toward, 2077 
class size &, 2035(b), 6820 
color-form reactions of, 9590, 9591 
English vs. American, 10989 
commerce, attitudes of, father's income 
level &, 11119 
success prediction of, 9037(a) 
conformity in, 8095 
confusional state &, 6566 
on Cornell Medical Index, 8425 
counseling (See also Educational guidance), 
6890, 10273 
anti-intellectual syndrome, 6893 
чарне & morale on campus &, 


9 
foreign, 9015 ^ 
Occupational Factors Rating Scale in, 
9034(a) 
over- & underachievement, 2114 
readiness in, 6133, 9021 
role perceptions in, 9031(a) 
self-perception &, 9021 
desegregation attitudes of, in Texas, 10987 
diagnosis in, 3820 
goma vs. home living, differences in, 
9! 
dramatics, conformity & success in, 3556 
drinking of, 8086 
fraternity & church effects, 8999 
religious affiliation &, 10606 
education major, masculinity in, 8336(a) 
educational television, & attitude change 
in, 10953 
vs. classroom &, 2193, 10955 
enna problems & achievement of, 
109 
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stability, India, 3044 
employed, achievement of, 2199 
engineering, grade prediction, 2157 
extracurricular activities of, 6821 
facial expression judgments by, 7681 
family relations course effect on, 6915 
female, 6798 

homemaking vs. career, 6850 

object of male aggression, 1107 
field work ratings of, 9362 
food preference ratings of, 7267 
foreign, adjustment, 6036 

counseling of, 9015 
fraternity, authoritarian reputations of, 
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drinking of student &, 8999 

presidents, sociopreference technique, 
963 


friendship choices of, 8176 
gifted (See Giftedness) 2 
graduate, employment services for, New 
York City, 4669 
female, role, 3670 
Greek, monolingual, language generality &, 
10249 


oup therapy, 1510 

fand, grip i eee ee 

hero of, in India, 

home economics majors, on ACE psycho- 
logical exam, 9053 

homosexuality in, 10457 

honors majors, on Kuder Preference Rec- 
шеп bomb attitudes of, 4606 

hydrogen bomb attitudes of, 

hypochondria in, male, 8838 

ideal person of, India, 9004 

India, 2088, 3044, 3635, 8179, 8180, 8939, 
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intelligence, before & after degree, 7906 
dormitory vs. home, 8987 
.. freshmen, 9051 
interests of freshmen, 10991 
issues on campus &, fraternity vs. non- 
. fraternity, 6854 
n satisfaction criteria of, 9069 
latent behavior traits of, 8996 
leadership in, development in, 4545 
& d Potential Inventory, 
marriage disillusionment of, 8207 
mate selection values of, 8095 y 
mau E success in, prediction of, 
mechanical engineer, achievement predic- 
tion in, 2157 
in medicine (See Medicine) 
mental health in, multidisciplinary ap- 
proach, 6131 
mores of, 6808 
motor, ability tests, 5423 
learning, male, 4542, 4543 
music, appreciation, retest of, 7638 
empathy & esthetic sensitivity in, 


ed on ACE psychological exam, 


3 
imagery in, 10617 
Negro (See Negro) 
note taking & listening comprehension of, 
10968 
number anxiety in, 2153 
occupation, attitudes of, & motivation, 4991 
incentives in, 10983 z 
ain concepts of, 7460. 
akistan, stereotyping by, 8192 
parent perception by, 8095 
parenthood anina en 1098 an 
perceptual ju ent & anxiety, 
pasani & achievement in, 6859(a), 
110: 


& ethnocentrism, 3339 
needs of, achievement & 6911 
of only child, 3307 
preferences of, female, 9991 
religion &, 366! 
vs. seminarians, 7936 
sex SCENE at P o 
teaching methods &, 
pies education major, on ACE psycho- 


36 pat 
prohibition violation by, motivation &, 
5935 


chiatric problems in, urban, 6807, 8278 
Peythology major See Psychology) '. 
psychopathology in, spurious diagnosis of, 


3820 
chosocial problems of, male, 5966 

Puerto Rican, authority atts of, 10155 
reading ii ее ling 
bou uS acceptance of, 3518, 3519 

3520, 3521 
respiration complaints in, 1973 
rigidity & intelligence in, 7609 
E xe NC 

lling attitudes & mo 
selling Aity attitude of, female, 9533 
sexuality in, male, 3832 | 
social, acceptance & achievement. in, men, 


2148 

desirability, judgments of, 8994 
gociodrary, drinking of student &, 8999 
South АШЫШ suc of, 10164 
stealing ag, of nationalities by, 8180, 

8192 Е 
in proves solving 72908 
tress in, performance &, 
Student teaching prediction of, 4525 
study habits, 2083 

& achievement, 6851 

subject Реса of, 6887 


i , 8984 
succesful, “student & faculty concepts, 


ант in, sensory isolation &, 7436(a) 
Szondi Test, self-diagnosis in, 387: 
teacher, rating Sonal values, 6848; 6880 
teaching expectations jn, cross cultui REDE 
temperamental differences in proi 

vs. liberal arts, 3326 


College student 
pensation 


testing of, usefulness of, 2170 
Veteran V5., academic performance &, 8949 
virgin male, study, 7643 
vocational, choice, ethics scale, 6892 
interest, achievement & ability, 2167 
with age, 8984, 9006 
female, 8981(a) 
inexperienced male, 8988(a) 
word association of, 8338 К 
Collins, Wilkie, analytic interpretation of, 869 
Color (See also Chromaticity; Color blindness; 
Color perception; Colorimetry; Light) 
of Benham's top, factors in, 5363 
brightness, factor in, 425 
tristimulus value correlate, 341 
coding, apparatus, 9: 
language as, 9631 
movement rate &, 9707 
constancy, in shadows, 9612 
contrast, attention value of, 347, 4974 
Fedetov’s theory, criticism, 355 
film, matching of, 7487 
flicker fusion frequency, 5370 
of food, preference for, 4997 
pun electrodermal response to, 7677(a) 
locus, St width to 2869 
locus, slit wi luence, 
matching, of film, & mood, 836 
space error, 362 
visual vs, СТЕ standard observer, 7487 
memory for, 5501, 9796 
naming, monochromatic flashes, 356 
preference, in food, 4997 
monkey & chimp, 550 
protective, animal, 562 
red, 7098 
electrodermal response to, 7677(a) 
rotation, Munsell system, 7248 
Saturation & desaturation thresholds, 375 
starting signals, in football, 7254 
temperature, wide field threshold &, 9597 
theory, quantum, 356 
test, critique, 2817 
tristimulus computations, accuracy, 5333 
& wave length, 40! 
Color blindness (See also Color; Color per- 
ception), 372 
acquired, classification basis for, 2842 
& color theory, 5346 
compensatory learning with, 708 
denial of, in men, 418 . 
deuteranopia, colors seen by, 9589 
luminosity losses in, 4499 
тшшн luminosity, curves of, 2837, 


losses in, 4499 
Jm Subserving color vision &, 


spectral luminosity curves, 2837 
unilateral, brightness matches in, 9553 


critical flicker frequency in, 
theory of, 9584 УЖ RE 


wavelength discrimination by, 7474(а) 


1650 
TUstova’s tables &, 373 
in mental deficiency, 399 
monocular, & color discrimination, 2836 
UO, luminosity losses in, 4499 
pseudo- atic plate test for, 417 
ko Drawing Test, cross-validational study, 


Colored Raven Progressive Matrices (See Pro- 
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Colorimetry (See also Color) 
pear white specimens, 2489 
EN g's ROC: lique, 2818 
requirements for, E S UR 
spectrophotometers, 2491 


HEIDE coordinates, transformations, 
Color tion (See als 5 - 
Er EY j do о Color; Color blind. 


absolute hi ents in, 2726 
adaptation, shtness matching & 7483 
anomaloscope for, new, 422 


attenuation characteristics &, 
brightness &, 5363 ei 
chromatic, Ganzfeld, 7490 
ness concept, 5360 
& Der theory, 5346 
concept association &, in ter: 
normals, 388 ue а 
as personality test, 8378 
conditioning of, шш, 9633 
contours in, 2870. 
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critical interval of discreteness in, 9599 
delay in, & brightness, 9570 
dimensional scaling &, 5305 
distance judgment &, 7520 
electrodermal response &, 7677(a) 
flicker fusion frequency, 5370. 
form reactions, & personality, 9590, 9591, 
9956, ppt 10989 
hypoxia &, 9. : 
Ш perception of increase in, 10458 
information gained in, 9544 
intereye, differences in, 361 
perception, 345, 361 
IUstova’s tables, 373 
& lateral geniculate ni 


ucleus, 5437 
дш subserving, & di 


ichromatism, 


monocular color blindness, 2836 
multidimensional scaling, 5305 
opponent-process theory of, 2846 
quantitative evaluation of, 9568 
on responses of single optic fibers &, 5352 
& sensation, 5360 
stereokinetic depth effects, 2757 
thresholds, in starling, 7492(a) 
tone association &, auditory threshold, 415 
in children, 2786 
types of, classification, 422 
as visual acuity test, 9551 
wavelength discrimination curves, 5323 
Color Pyramid Test, neurotics on, 10817 
psychopathic personalities on, 8402 
as schizophrenia diagnosis, 3858 
Color Symbolism Personality Test, 3334 
as diagnosis measure, 8378 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, & Stanford- 
Binet Form L, 1Qs, mental defectives, 1647 
Combat (See also War) 
aircrew membership changes & 4794 
aptitude, test classification, 4770 
fighter, vs. nonfighter, analysis, 4915 
leadership in, 7083(a) t 
officer, critical incident technique, 9201 
& neurosis, 4137 
performance, sociometry &, 8177 
potential, prediction of, 2250, 2251, 2309, 
2315, 2316, 2317, 2318, 2319, 2320, 
4770, 6985, 7034 
Comic strip (See Humor) 


Commissural fibers, amygdala stimulation &, 
9466 


Pupilloconstrictor, histology of, 3025 
Су (See also eis GOR ES 
ormation; Language; essage; Speech; 
Symbolism; Verbal), 6099, 7171 
ability, identification of, in military, 11108 
aids, nonverbal, 6109 
in ant, 561 
in art, pan i 
уз. psychoanalysis, 862 
& attitude change, assimilation & contrast 
_ effects, 3580 
in business, clinic approach to, 9142 
in cerebral palsy, 1994 
bibliography, 1995 
& chlorpromazine, 8582 
classification, content & purpose, 6110 
company improvement, 2379 
conference method in, 3752 
шыу, cooperative task performance 
он 
in deafness, lipreading, 8914 
manual, 8915 
aah is 
written language, 8917 
destruction & 10110 
disturbances in, clinical assessment, 8247 
education as aid to, in industry, 4549 
evaluative assertion analysis, 6120 
fxperience, importance & variety, 1 
faith development &, 8085(a) TOIT 
& family structure, 1144 
general semantics &, 8239 
in goats, eee 
group, confidence & flexibility wit 
functioning, 6119 р 
organization, 1023 
‘tension & 10093 
therapy, 8444 
hearing &, 9641 
importance & variety, 11 
industrial, 2404 ЫИ 


as interaction & transaction, 9504 
ee misunderstandings in, 3717, 


interpersonal, 1168 
social structure, 6117 
in Japanese relocation centers, 3727 
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Communism, 


Comparative 
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management, 2329 
-employee, 7043 3 
as manipulative task solution factor, 4833, 
4836 
in marriage counseling, 8260, 8262 
mass (See Mass medi: 
in mental hospital, measurement, 4140 
motivation &, 9127 y 
nets, decision processes in, 5957 
& leadership, 8070 
& performance, 10090 
& social systems, 3736 
noise, effect on, 9643 f; 
& message procedures in, 6121 
Pee & group problem 
a 
with preschool child, 3435 
psychological factors in, 3726 
psychopathology of, 3699 5 
in psychotherapy, 3795, 6364, 6376, 6421, 
8437, 8522 ) 
reception, & standardization, 5404 
relating & 7171 
role playing improvement of, 4881 
& sleep deprivation, 732, 
social, signals & symbols in, 10240 
speech & 8240 E 
task, & sleep deprivation, 732 
technical & scientific, 1148 
theory (See Information, theory) 
vibratory, 6114 
wage incentives &, 2323 
in wasps, 9685 
in working group, 10228 а 
attitudes toward, Member vs. 
nonmember, 5975 4 
Freud’s analysis of, 3509 
indoctrination, prisoners-of-war, 3498, 4769 
in Red China, 1001 


solving, 


Communist China (See Cultures) 
Communit; 


(See also Culture; Group) 
agencies, & the traveling clinic, 6460 
alcoholism responsibility of, 6593 
clinics, mentally retarded children, 1638 
culture change, Guatemala, 3611 
deafness rehabilitation &, 8932 

disaster in (See Disaster) 

education, college responsibility, 2023 
expectations from teachers in, 11046 
fishing industry &, 7110 ns 
goals, utilization of volunteer motivation, 


591 
mental, health attitudes, flm influente, 
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patient &, 6491, 8557 
trial visit, 8299 
mining vs. agricultural, psychiatric cases 
in, 8625 
Negro (See Negro) 
attitudes in, 3650 
ленае гасіаПу changing, study, 
social characteristics, 6817 
noise problems, 7103 
occupational mobility, 2087 
power structure, 6085 
dynamics of, 3684 
паб industry, 6033 
residential propinquity, 5932 
rural (See Rural) ў 
size, & social phenomena, 8078 
Social, centers as improvement of, 3534 
field worker & 3584 
structure, & family ideology, 6065 
& sociological theory, 5925 
textbook, 999 
suburban, psychiatric problems, 6067 
шат нар EX in, effect, 3673 
eutic, for personality disorders, 1425 
urban (See Urban) Y is 


Judgment (See also Absolute 


confidence & correctness, 5716, 9914 
іѕрегзіоп measure, 7285 
error sources in, 286 
group pressure effect, 2804 
law oí, reliability, 7286 

revised, 297 

subjective value measurements &, 2541 
Successive, interdependence of, 339 
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Competition (See also Conflict; Cooperation; 
Motivation) 
on group structure, 5913 
lumberjack performance &, 9237 
quantitative analysis of, 4965 
self-esteem &, 8089(a) 
Composition (See also Art; Creativity; Draw- 
ing; Expression; Handwriting; Music) 
abstraction in, estimation formula, 2061 
attitudes toward, child, 10957 
drawing development level vs., girl, 3399 
exercise in, 4601 
experience effect on, childhood, 8962 
neurotic style of, 1924 
professional, personality & creativity, 6222 
pronunciation &, 10966 
prose as, retention of, factors in, 7862 
research in, review, 8966 
in social science courses, 3502 
teaching of, 8977 
television teaching of, 8959 
topic choice in, & grading reliability, 9054 
Comprehension (See Understanding) 
Compulsion (See also Impulse; Obsession) 
schizophrenia slowness &, 4405(a) 
Computer (See also Machine) 
abstracting, 9185 
bibliography, 2544 
human brain vs., 2408 
as learning machine, 9152 
as literature search aid, 4952, 4980 
maintenance personnel manual, 11075 
mechanical blackboard vs., 2414 
101, procedures, 2367 
programming, 2411 
personnel manual, 11061 
psychological research, 78 
Comte, A., psychology of, 5026 
Concentration (See also Attention; Awareness; 
Consciousness) 
attention &, 582 
with dimethyltryptamine, 8762 
Concentration camp (See also Prison; War) 
effects, survivors, 6725 
Nazi, traumatic effects, 6725 
sociology of, 5887 
Concept (See also Abstraction; Concept forma- 
tion; Generalization; Thinking; Word) 
categorization of words & 5715 
-color association, 388, 8378 
formation (See Concept formation) 
history of, 3247 
model, 956 
naming task, proactive inhibition, 5636(a) 
origin & analysis of, 9911 
psychological, isolation methods of, 7210 
selective functions of, 7673 
structural aspects of, 9910 


Concept formation (See also Abstraction; 
Brainstorming; Generalization; — Learning; 
Thinking; Word), 3737 


ambiguity in, progressive, 7874 _ 

anxiety level & ego involvement in, 9863. 

associative intrusions in schizophrenics, 
10697 

attitude acquisition &, 9986 

in blindness, 10937 

of causality (See Causality) 

in chimpanzee, 9710 

concrete vs, abstract, 5613 

conformity &, 5939(a) 

consistancy in, 3260 

cultural orientation &, child, 1061 

of economic relationships, child, 7993 

of ethnocentrism, child, 1083 

experience &, 7737 

& task complexity, 7747(a) 

feedback &, 614, 7326(a) 

institutionalized child vs. others, 7996 

сеа vs. unintentional set in, 5705 
а 

intermittent reinforcement in, 7874 

irrelevant responses in, 778 

language effect on, 10251 _. 

laterality development &, child, 3449 

in mentally retarded, 6526(а), 10536 

in monkeys, 5555 

of number (See Number) 

in preschool] children, 
8359(a) 

response, dominance variance &, 7741 

sequence & similarity or, 7730(а) 


reversal vs. po shifts in, 7760 
role learning as, 21 
Schizophrenia, 8, 8329, 10697 


searching orientation, 4561 
Sex differences in, 7737 

as similarity function, 7729(a) 
Stimulus-response theory &, 7 

Strategy of, 10976 
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of time (See Time) 
as training amount function, 7729(a) 
transposition &, 744 
verbatim learning vs., 9840 
Conceptualization (See Concept) 
Conditioning/classical (See also Conditioning/ 
interoceptive; Learning), 7692, 9877 
action potential in skeletal muscle &, 664 
afferential apparatus of, 5202 
& alcoholism, bibliography, 8694 
tus jor polygraphie. study; of, 9229 
apparatus for polygraphic study of, 
attitude establishment by, 7843 
& autochthonous Gestalt, 5033(a) 
barometric pressure influence, 3084 
brain stimulation (See Brain} 
caffeine effect on, rat, 3990 
cerebral cortex stimulation (See Cerebral 
cortex) 
of cerebral rhythms, cat & rabbit, 701 
closure of neural processes in, 2680 
collective, & social phenomena, 2419 
conscience & learning, 657 
cortical bioelectrical changes in, 2682 
dark adaptation & 292 
differential, & UCS intensity, 5653 
Кр; electroshock уз. camphor &, 
6. 
dominant state in, EEG &, 2651 
double response .to one stimulus (See 
Switching) 
to drugs, specificity of, 9891 
elaboration, EEG changes, 5252 
EEG &, 2647, 5221 
& action potentials in, 3013 
& EDR, & EMG in, 5246 
electrophysiological basis of, 9708 
electrophysiology of, 5244 
EDU process concentration, rate &, 
eyelid response (See Eyelid conditioning) 
galvanic Skin response (See Electrodermal 
response) 
heart rate (See Heart) 
higher order, in monkey, 3180 
in rabbit vs. pigeon & fish, $490 _ 
labeling after, & stimulus generalization, 
5563(a) 
language as, 247 
meaning established by, 741 
morphological basis of, 9708 _ 
neurophysiological correlates in, 657 
neurosis &, 4068 
in obsessional neurotics, 10799 
without overt des cat, 602 
for painless childbirth, 6711 
penicillin influence on, 2681 А 
peripheral & central, chlorpromazine &, 
4030 


pharmacology of, 2561 Ў 
physiological bases of sensation &, 9480 
physiology of work &, 5195 
postural excitation, 3160 
in pregnancy, dog vs. rat, 2985 
problems in, 9809 e 
pupillary dilation (See Iritic reflex) 
quantitative registration of CR & UCR 
in, 2956 
radiation on dog's head &, 687 
respiration (See Respiration) V А 
response magnitude & stimulus intensity, 
5389 

salivation (See Salivation) 
schizophrenia &, 10749 
simultaneous light & sound UCS, 5395 
stability, with time, 7783 
temporal, 2970, 3105 в 
in USSR, critique, 
vasomotor, methodology, 5194(a) 
verbal, conditioning vs., 5253 

heart rate in, 5 

instruction influence, 3213 

word meaning changed by, 7844 


Conditioning/interoceptive (See also the in- 


dividual bodily organs and/or chemical re- 
tants; 
r E indices of, 3013 


Conditioning/operant (See also Learning; Prob- 


lem solving) 
action decrement &, 7857 È 
f affect responses in schizophrenics, 8808 
bent Wie problem, monkeys & chimpan- 
zees, 2946 3s 
inwashing, 6: 
pte Stimulation DEAS rat, 5583 
in color perception, 
ical stimulation in, rat, 7712 | 
cortical erception influenced by, chicken, 
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drive, level & rat, 7690 
strength in, ps ‹ 
variation ii 82 (a) 
effort &, S549 2). | 
EEG in, 2694 
emotionally based drive &, 7842 
environmental change effect, 5433, 5581 
pure acid effect, rats, 671, 3141 
andling effect in, 607 
heat reinforcement, & pantothenic acid 
deprivation, 3020 
individual differences prediction in, human, 


5633 
length-difficulty relationship, 703 
lever size & light position, 5674 
meprobamate, phenobarbital & d-ampheta- 
mine effects, man, 6387 
Necker cube perspective & 5669 
& neurosis, 4068 
oddity problem, cat, 617 
NUI in, dimensional properties of, 
personality, correlates in, 7758(a) 
test scores & 838 
place learning vs., 723, 3185 
rat, 7869(a) 
problems in, 9809 
psychosis ward adjustment &, 8365 
recency, frequency & probability in re- 
sponse prediction, 3184 
& repression learning, 5588(a) 
research, review, 658 
response, availability in, 704(b) 
duration function in, 3182 
"right" response in, 713 
schizophrenia &, 10749 
in sleep, 2975 
stimulus control of, 7808 
to symbolic visual codes, 7685 
"symptom" in therapy &, 9431 
temporally spaced responding, depriva- 
tion effect on, 7723 
tranquilizer effects, rat, 3129. 
transmission of, between rats, 5560 
Баг paons & reinforcement percent in, 
7796(а; 
2-category judgment of stimuli sequence, 


5436 
Conduct (See Behavior) 
Cone, brightness of background &, 9556 
luminance threshold & 4907 
to rod efficiency ratio, as lighting basis, 
4908 
sensitivity, distribution of, 432 
Confabulation (See also Lying) 
after head injury, child, 8893 
Conference method, in communicato. 3752 
Confidence, & accuracy, in comparative judg- 
ment, 5716, 9914 
scale, expected percentages &, 269 
Confidence limits, 93 
Crawford Evaluator &, 95 
inadmissible WU &, 7294 а 
ERUIT 'sis Á f HESS. A рр. 
Conflict (See also Avoidance ; 
tition; Tae Motivation; Stress; Ten- 
sion), 3053, М 
activity-passivity, tranquilizing drugs &, 
4035 ; 
approach-avoidance, recovery, 604 
stuttering as, 4274 
avoidance, alcohol & rat, 7403 
C 12397 Ро 
conflict, f 
thiamine deficiency &, 3159 
blood pressure changes, 218 
cats' reaction to, 3100 
CR interference aíter, 9687 
conformity &, 3546. 
defense mechanisms in, 4129 
ducks' reaction to, 3099 
in employment of parolees, 4297 
in human nature P 8094 
hypnotically 1080 Е 
illness susceptibility &, й 
pe theory vs. behavior theory, 
36! 
intensity, measurement of, 8295 
international (See World) 
lysergic OR &, pur 
middle- man, 
model, formulation, variables, 51258) 
motivation & amount of training in, 5538 
in object preference, childhood, 8026 
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in perception distortion test, 
expen anxiety &, 7433(a) y 
recognition & Сар 
ћузіої responses to, 21 
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in psychosomatic syndromes, 6723(a) 
Social change 1097 
social change &, К 
stuttering P4 approach-avoidance, 4274 _ 
Conformity (See also Acculturation; Acqui- 
escence set; Affiliation need; Ascendance- 
submission; Authoritarianism3 ^ Authority; 
Bowel training; Brainwashing; Crime & 
criminals; Cult; Culture; Delinquency/ 
juvenile; Dependency; Discipline; Group; 
Group influence; Power/social; Stereotyp- 
in 
ient in dramatics field & 3556. 
need & age of independence training 
in, 593 
acquiescence & conventionality in, 5893 
acting out in delinquency &, 10638 
ambiguity & norm deviation in, 10120 
approval motivation &, women, 992 
ES МР complexity &, cross-cultural, 
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& attitude change determinants, 5988 
authoritarianism &, 3351 

in DIS, pias, 2082 | 

conceptual processes in, 5939(a) 

& conflict, 3546 А 

creativity vs., in organizations, 9129 
defense, to group influence, 1275 
democratic factors in, 6142 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule &, 


as executive promotion factor, 4752 
existentialism vs., 8 
experimental model of, 8134(2) 
feedback &, 9824 
iftedness &, 7897 
& group, acceptance, 986 
opinion, 8060 
relations &, 8076 
support &, 8103 
therapy effect, 8512(a) 
index of, & J curve, 2533, 3539 
& interdependency, 945 
1 curve hypothesis & statistic of, 3539 
lack of, 6914. 
(uen ES aggression against, 
93 
clinical judgments of, vs. naive, 8357 
mentally disturbed, medico-legal prob- 
lems of, 10658 
stake in society &, 1797 
leadership flexibility &, 10122 
in manic-depressive, 8760(a) 
maternal protection &, 3418 
measurement of, method, 8122 
COR illness attitudes, film influence, 


patient to home care, 8415 
motivation &, 992 
murder &, 10660 
in nonliterate cultures, 5735 
norm perception &, female, 9533 
opinion consistency &, 1029 
organizations &, 10104 
in Papago Indian, 8189 
Fal perception &, by college student, 


by parolee, 8736(a) 

perceived. dency relationships on, 945 
personality &, 3491, 7923, 8083(a), 9951 
probability model of, 5906 

problem solving ability &, 10102 
projective technique as measure of, 8122 
ростон tic insights, in children, 1208 
y psychodrama, in prison inmates, 4296 
pas payne ward, by group discussion, 


reference. groups & 3518, 
3521, 0081 рз &, 8, 3519, 3520, 


religious beliefs &, 10214 
перце &, methylphenidylacetate on, 


Rosenzweig P-F Study &, 1267 
Lr nm area, France, 2015 
erences, cross cu 
& situational existence, 1004 i 1056 
social setting &, 942 
pullos status &, s 
us, losyncrasy credit, 

NE XIX P 
onfusion, acute, coll si i 
pp lege students, Chicago 

context judgment, experience effects, 304 
matrices, in communication, 4914. 
in speech, constant-ratio rule, 453 
after metrazol-shock treatment of depres- 
sion, case, 3902 
Congressman (See Politics) 
Conjunctivitis, as anxiety defense, 8843 
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nscience (See also Superego) 
5 сето Oe personality, 3301 
reactions, misdirected infantile, 8528 
Consciousness (See also Attention; Awareness; 
Sleeping) 
in conditioning, 9480 — 
disturbance, intracerebral injection, 2659 
human model, VER ec 
impairment, study of, 
1 АХ of, & convulsion, EEG, 6767 
human, model, 5053 
vs. monkey curves, 7613 
psychosomatics of, in pilots, 4448 
pathological brain lesion & 10848 
psychoanalytic concept, 5034 
regulatory theory, 1172 
reticular Ege are I 
in schizophrenia, 
& sleep, evolutionary theory, 2969 
& wakefulness, 2453 
theory, 2969 " 
Consonant, articulation, adenoid & tonsil ef- 
fects on, 4261 
cerebral palsied children &, 8881 
dysarthria in paralysis agitans, 4262 
prognostic testing, 1st grade, 4259 
cerebral palsy speech, 1737, 1738, 8881 
in Chontal language, 3729 
compound, perception ої, 7562 __ 
hearing of, third formant transition on, 
5387 


in infant speech, 10254 
substitution & omission, cerebral palsy 
speech, 1738 LN 

test, for cerebral palsied children, 8881 

Constant stimuli/method of, assimilation. ef- 
fect in, 2801 ч 

half-heaviness judgments їп, 286 
Constant sum method, point assignment, 284 

scaling line lengths, 272 

in speech articulation, vs. others, 4276 
Constipation (See Defecation) 
Constriction (See also Rigidity) 

generality of, in projective techniques, 


3884 
Construct, mutuality, similarity, & divergenc; 
5530(а) A | ee 


validity, in test construction, 3850 
Consumer (See also Advertising; Selling) 

family buying decisions, 6054 

market profile, 7145 

mass communication theory, 6108 

motivation, research utility, 3043(a) 

techniques, 2413 
preise of ice cream sugar content, 


methodology, 2785 

& social status, 8208 
satisfaction, 4786 
semantic differential method, 6095 
tension in, test for, 10130 
testing, k-visit method, 7279 

Consummatory response (See also Learning) 

reward &, 742 


Contact lens, request for, analysis of, 6480 
Салли (See also Evaluative assertion 
узі 


& association structure, 707 
Contingency: information theory methods &, 


RE Square, as probabilities function, 
tables, analyzation techniques, 121 
Kendall's tau for association in, 9310 
, ,Partitioning of, 2511 
Continuity hypothesis, 7612(a) 
Cond visual CERT 3232 
г, conve ity, back; 
С y concavity, ground 
in figure recognition, 5357, 954. 
perception, 5357 ae 
Contour analysis, model, 120 
threshold, brain dam: e, 320 
Contracention (See also Al ortion; 


Catholic usage of, 8217 
Puerto Rico, 8165 
сова E centi 

‘ontrast effect, anchoring stimuli 
judgmental language & 7715 Ue 
Control (See also Display systems; Hand) 
177 


Pregnancy), 


Operation superiority, 7111 
display quick- 


in tracking, 98; 
Social (See Power/socidl) P 
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Controls Orientation Test, aircrew adaptabil- 
ity теш. M A 
'onvergence, 428, 
e о ойноп, presbyopes, 426 
accommodative, drug effects, 5364 
in squint, 5360 
directional dynamics &, 7543 
in night vision, 2490 1 
pupillary reaction, cinematographic study, 
5367 


television viewing &, in twins, 376 
visual acuity & 7541 ' 
Conversation (See also Communication; Group, 
discussion. 
ER en &, with age, 646 
social use of, review, 3715 _ 
Convulsion (See also Spasmophilia) 
amygdala stimulation &, 9466 
avoidance learning in cat &, 3100 
brain stem stimulation & EEG in, 9454 
case history approach to, 4486 
cingulate gyrus stimulation &, 9485 
clonic, with thalamus degeneration, 4488 
in conflict situation, cat, 3100 
eclampsia as, psychosomatic aspects of, 


8835 
EEG predictability, 2688 А 
electroshock (See Electroshock/convulsive) 
ileptic (See Epilepsy) Н - 
ed during structured interview, 
1988 
frequency of, ption of convulsions in 
ward &, Өн 
sleep vs. waking hours, 4487 
with metrazol in depression, case, 3902 
sound induced, & cerebellar damage, rat, 
1980 
DBA/2 mice, 7535 
in rats, 7536, 7537, 7570 
with reserpine, rats, 489 
qua conduction of, cat, 9482(a) 
threshold, photopharmacological measure- 
ment of, 6438 
tranquilizing drugs on, 6438 
tubocurarine inducement of, 8871 
Cooperation (See also Competition) 
in children's play, 3532 
contradictory communication &, 9904 
group structure & 5913 
international, & world mental health, 8172 
time perspective &, initiation of, 3528 - 
Cooperative English Test, in college reading 
ability, 4559 
Чу vs. home college student on, 


scores, prediction study, 6918 
Cooperative General Achievement Tests in 
Reading, as college grades prediction, 4695 
Cooperative General Culture Test, 2203 
Copple Sentence Completion Test (See Sen- 
tence р ЫЙ 
са (See also Bowel training; Defeca- 
ion 
family interaction &, 4192 
RETO: ehind Test, auditory discrimination 


Cornea (See also Eye) 
reflection by, & child anxiety, 1688 
recording of, 7514 
Cornell Index, Form N2, in psychiatric mili- 
tary patients, 3895 
with military personnel, 1240 
Cornell Medical Index, Health Questionnaire, 
in coll e health department, 8425 
Cornell entation Inventory, & 
achievement prediction, 6903 
Coronary vein (See also Heart) 
pituitrin in conditioning of, 2621 
Corpus callosum (See Callosum) 
Corrective therapy, 3937, 3966, 4021, 4069 
Correlation. (See “also Regression/statistical) 
analysis of variance for, 9270 
Bravais-Pearson, abacus & slide rule com- 
putation of, 124 
Coefficient, difficulty factors &, 9281 
Pun 
of scalability vs. plus percentage ra- 
tio, 3591 Yo n 
Concomitance coefficient, 7282 
informational measure of, 116 
intraclass, & variance analysis, 2517 
item-test regression vs, in homogeneity 
measure, 3833 
КГ tau Be Kendall’s tau) 
matrices, resolution, in multiple & par- 
E euh 5089 d r 
test of significance for, 7314 
matrix, analysis of data in, 0333 
Tank, communality &,'0303 
of means, multiple range test for, 100 


college 
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multiple, & communality relation, 107 
Doolittle method, modified, 5098 
estimation method, 5120 
graphic computation, 2928 
“pivotal condensation" as, 9327 
sensitivity of similar experiments &, 

2505 

partial, application of, 12 
Doolittle method, modified, 5098 

point LH large sample reliability of, 

73 

product moment, IBM calculation of, 9243 
normality assumption, 2530 
power functions of tests with, 3849 

of proportions, significance test of differ- 

ence between, 3844 
Spearman’s rho, with ties, 9280 
success-ratio, as product moment estima- 
tor, 4718 
2-directional continuous variable, 140 
Correlation/chance halves, as K-R formula 
(21), 9323 
in skill studies, 9289 
Cortex/adrenal (See Adrenal) 
Cortex/cerebral (See Cerebral cortex) 
Corticotropin (See also Pituitary), 6380, 6435 

& activity level of rat, 7611 

handling of rat &, 3416 

in pseudomyasthenia, 8928 

in schizophrenia, with insulin, 8567 

Cortisol (See also Adrenal), 8539 

Cortisone (See also Adrenal), 539, 4382, 7611, 
8452, 8928 

Costa Rica (See Cultures) 

Counseling (See also Interview; Testing) 

P predisposal, 6133, 6885(а), 


adjustment &, personality change, 6403(a) 
adolescents’ desire for, 6877 
affect, level in adolescence &, 6896 
responses in, 6896 
agency, emphasis change in, 1186 
alcoholic person, 6570 
blind person, anxiety element, 6198 
camp, cabin group, use of space, 947 
success, & attitude towards campers, 
6146(a) 
client, characteristics, interview behavior, 
6132(a) 
evaluation of, 6194, 8283 
similarity to counselor, & therapy 
outcome, 6358(a) 
feelings &, 4026 
neurotic interaction between, 6143 
, variables related to outcome, 8261(a) 
of college student (See College student) 
community value of, 6194 
cottage parents, in-service training, 1519 
delinquency prevention, 2123 
educational (See Educational guidance) 
effectivness evaluation in, 1173, 8282, 
8283 
emotionally disturbed adolescents, 6457 
evaluative, criterion of, 3764 
labeling, 1532 
of family (See Family) 
of foreign college student, 9015 
Gita as nonauthoritarian type of, 3769 
goals of, 1231 
guidance &, 3760 
hospital, research, 6157 
before imprisonment, 10673 
industrial school students, 2132 
marital (See Marriage) 
methodology evaluation, 6130 
multiple, bibliography, 6174 
of parents (See Parent) 
pastoral (See Pastoral cou! ) 
personality theory in, bibliography, 3344 


predictions, word association in, 8418(а) 

premarital (See Marriage) 

process, 1199 

psychiatric ward setting, 8314 

psychoanalysis vs., 3946 К 

recreational, in mental hospital, 4096 

of refugee, 8258 

rehabilitative (See Rehabilitation) 

religious, beliefs in counselor, 7153 
values in, 10258 

for retirement (See Retirement) 

school (See Educational guidance; School 

Psychology) 

or scientist, 3497 

Self-concept in, 8280. 

short-term, hostility in, 6135 — 

social, agency vs. client evaluation, 
Tole in, 6140 

lermination, factors im, 10408 


8283 
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test introduction & interpretation, 6881 
testing as support of, 3768 
lheory, 6161 
characteristics, 5733(a) 
ing, 2137 
device, 6127 
perceptions, measurement, 6127 
value orientation in, 8279 
values in, 6875 
“marketing orientation" &, 8288 
VA program, 1180 
vocational (See Vocational counseling) 
work measurement & perceptual studies 
in, 9029(a) 
YMCA services, 1549 
Counseling psychology, bibliography service 


for, 
doctorate programs report, 7363 
literature classification in, 8267 
marketing orientation, 8288 
training, evaluation criteria, 7362 
Counterbalancing, statistical dangers in, 5100 
Countertransference, 1222, 3971 
cancer patients) 1478 
cures, therapist factors in, 8438 
drowsiness symptom, 1370 
interpretation, problem, 6392 
NE danger, 1454 
student analyst, 1187 
& transference, 1439 
unrecognized, dangers of, 6184 
Counting test, in illiterate Africans, 3842 
as mental disorder diagnosis, 3886 
paced, & stimulus duration, 5655 
Court (See also Law) 
criminal procedure, & witness behavior, 
4293 
jury deliberations, & status, 1130 
juvenile, psychiatry &, 1771 
sentencing policy, London, 1770 
military, forensic psychiatry in, 4146 
psychiatric, examination for, 10665 
expert testimony, 2417 
psychology in, 9411 
Supreme, as small group, 8222 
testimony, case, 10145 
EEG &, 10863 
by psychiatrists, concept, 4156 
psychology &, 4311 
& current research, 4290 
use, creative restitution, 8729 
witness, social motivation problem, 
35 


86 
& stress, 3535 
witness, interrogation methods of, 3798 
Courtship (See also Dating; Marriage) 
Lepidoptera, Nymphalidae, 3001 
romanticism, 8993 
& marital roles, 8071 
Covariance, multivariate analysis of, 7316 
Covariance method (See Analysis of variance) 
Covatin (See Drugs) 
Cowboy, psychoanalytic interpretation of, 7964 
Crawford Evaluator, for chi squared, t-ratio, 
& critical ratio, 95 
Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test, manual, 
82 


Crayfish (See also Species) 


` caudal photoreceptor responses of, 9611 


Creativity (See also Art; Artist; Composi- 
tion; Drama; Drawing; Genius; Giftedness; 
Music; Originality; Poet; Thinking), 770, 
7171 

agnosia &, 10517 . 

cognitive functioning in, 5698(a) 
communication in, 862 d 

concept, & psychoanalytic principles, 3354 
conformity vs., in organizations, 9129 


& curiosity, significance, 6811 


Sees ishing factors in, 10005 
inguishing factors in, 
um 'choanalysis, 5816 


ego rhythm flexibility &, 5691 
emotional blocks to, 7879 
in engineers, criteria, 7160(a) 
factual mind Vs., 7885 
group, brainstorming &, 7888 
influence on, 3538 
human potentialities &, 8094 
industrial climate for, 11218 
libidinal phase e PR &, 3405 
& longevity, 494: 
prediction, AF civilian employees, 6976 
in problem solving, 5904 
& psychotherapy, 1459 
restitution theory, 5818 
test of, ш шей Tuer 
Crespi effect (See also Learning 
T emotion analysis, rat, 7587 
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Correlation 
Culture 


in mental defectives, 7816 
p Ў 


reward &, Ў 
Cretinism (See also Mental retardation) 
mental development &, prognosis, 4184 
Crew (See Aircrew) 
Cricket (See also Species) 
_ behavior patterns, heredity, 2063 — 
Crime & criminals (See also Conformity; 
Court; Delinquency/juvenile; Law; Prison) 


alcoholism &, 8745 
background of, army, 10095 
capital punishment of, critique, 4300 
childhood behavior problems, 6585 — 
communication between law & psychiatry, 
& depression states, 1806 
forger, characteristics in, 10662 
fraud (See Fraud) 
hedonistic theory of, 4303 
hypnotic induction of act of, 9711 
hysteria tendencies in, 4441 
insanity, plea in, 10757 
textbook, 1777 
intelligence &, 8343, 10635 © 
after juvenile delinquency, 8731 
law, correction & retribution, 1761 
& psychiatry, 1767, 4320 І 
learning & retention in, 5659(a) 
manslaughter, by child, case, 8743 
mental, defectives, incidence, 6612 
health &, 4288(b) 
MMPI profiles of, 8379 
murder (See Murder) 
of passion, in France, 10636 
predisposition, prison inmates, 6609(a) 
prevention, mi t, 1776 — 
psychiatric court examination of, 10665 
psychoanalysis &, 4325 
psychology of, 6628 
psychotherapy for, 10639 
тец difficulty in, 8343 
research problems in, 4282 
responsibility concept in, 1756(b) 
restitution for, creative vs. mandatory, 


schizophrenia in male & 10734 
segregation in hospital of, 10525 - 
self-concept measure, 6618(a) 
social characteristics of, 1798 
in South Africa, 1805 
stake in conformity factor, 1797 
swindling, sociological analysis, 1790 - 
tattoo incidence in, 10654 
white collar, concept of, 10642 . 
Criminal Cant Test, delinquency jargon 
4313 
Criminal psychology, manual of, 10664 . 
Criminology, classification theory, 1793 
De Greeff’s contributions, 1758 
in Great Britain, 8746 
TA EH E 
victimology &, 
Critical flicker fusion frequency (See Flicker 
fusion) ў 
Critical incident technique, 
9201 Н 
curriculum assessment with, 11131 
modification of, for child, 8603, 8604 — 
in officer aptitude testing, 4822 
reward on child, 3606 
salesmen classification by, 9084 _ 
Critical ratio (See also Significance) _ 
Crawford Evaluator for, 95 
Crow (See also Species) i 
сари d E Sree 
Crying, pathological, psychoanalyst ] ) 
CSS (Movement Scale, client adjustment &, 


8401 
Cult, (See also Religion) 
as executive promotion factor, 
member analysis, 1093 
Shango, 10208 
Zar, 10207 
Cultural relativism, 10170 
Culture (See also Acculturation; 
Conformity; Cultures; Group; 
fluence; Rural; Urban) 
Брона а 7597 
acci t rates, 
adolescence &, ШҮ 4283, 7984 
е attitudes &, 
aegression: transmission &, 10204 + 
& agriculture, 961 
alcoholism &, 4249 
ambivalent images, 977 
anthropological approach, 1064 
aptitude differences & 11241 
aural perception & 602 
change, agricultural, 
conceptual variable anal; 


& 


in combat officers, 


4752 


Communit 
Group _ 


Culture 
Dark adaptation 


Costa Rican village, 1053 
effect, mental health, 6139 
family life & 10197 
Jewish community, United States, 


8163 
in Middle East, 8081 
personality of Ojibwa &, 10158 
Poland, 1082 
cinema deformation of, 10088 
college, study, 6813 
color-form reaction &, 10989 
common object identification &, 1061 
conflict, clinical studies, 6043 
in Israel, 3607 —— 
dme & American, 3620 
oslems in Israel, 3642 
contradictory tendencies in, 944 
cross comparison method, 3631 
delinquency &, 3514, 10656 
development, & men oí vision, 19 
dreams &, 9900 
drinking &, 8086 
education, 8940 
ractices &, 8108 x 
emotional values & concepts, divergence 


theory, 6015 > 
& erience, in behavioral 


651 
eyelid winking & 7640 
family &, 606. 
& flag concept development, 1083 
free, & moral crisis, 939 
Freudian theory, 5042 
frustration & aggression &, 10159 
group therapy, 6415 

training &, 9414 
hero, child rejection &, 904 
history of, 6047 
human potentialities &, 8094 


imagery &, 34 

о ака formation, 3570 
intelligence &, 7899, 7907 

interaction, personality after, 6044 

lag, & educated woman's role, 3670 

& language, 803 

laws, 984 

& Machover's Figure Drawing Test, 3621 
marri; 3662 


anomalies, 


lage d, 
means end relation &, 8160 
mechanical aptitude &, 4803 
- medical progress &, 5000 
E health &, 1054, 8190, 10748, 


retardation &, 6528, 8671, 10311, 
д 0562, 10565 
— military adjustment & 4801 
movement perception, 271 
murder without motivation &, 10655 
& neurosis, 1118, 4068 
iones civilization understanding &, 


+ immanent justice їп, 8210 
industrialization conflict &, 10156 
parent-child relations in, 3421 

uer rites vs. adolescent gangs, 4283 

conflict &, 6023 

lifficulty in finding, 3630 

perceptual predominance, 5320 

er. &, 855, 3311, 3622, 3626, 


prejudiced personality &, 10172 
prisoner marital relations &, 10162 
profiles & emphases, 604: 
propaganda role in, textbook, 3714 
psychoanalysis &, 10284 
psychopathology, 6504 
psychotherapy, 6018 
religions 1100 
religion, 
religious, beliefs & 10214 
need, 1139 
research areas, 10177 
Rorschach Test uses &, 10152 
schizophrenia &, 1874, 10763 
semantic structures, 6116(a) 
sex drive &, 10218 
social, desirability јаран и &, 8994 
perception &, 792 
& space research, 5946 
stratified, child concept, 5861 
& stuttering, 1732 
suicide &, 4210 
adolescence, 4191 
tactile experiences &, 9674 
teaching &, 10977 
attitudes of student &, 4730 
textbook, 985 
ties of, 1005 
trends, 993 
work &, 8068 


m 
[| 
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Cultures (See also Culture) 
jos 3801, 3842, 4483, 7343, 8000, 
8009, 8119, 8140, 8156, 8178, 8209, 
8884, 9432, 10156 
Noth, tot 
North, S 
South, 1071, 1805, 3831, 8155, 10164, 
10166, 10178 
West, 6037, 8184, 8209 
Afro-Cuban, 1053 
Algeria, 10157 
Asalampasu tribe, 6035 
Asia, 10156 
Australia, 186, 1081, 3536, 3610, 3613, 
4730, 5954(b), 7058(b) 
Balkans, 1571 
Bantu, 8182 
Belgian Congo, 8211 
Belgium, 3293, 3560, 6525 
Bengal, West, 7573 
Brahmin, 3689 = 
Brazil, 1121, 2081, 3603, 3749, 10376 
Budapest, 3955 
Canada, 3415, 3422 
Chile, 171^ 
China/Communist, 3258, 3787 
Chinese-American, 10835 
Costa Rica, 1053, 1059 
Denmark, 1662 
Egypt, 3829, 5435, 9993 a 
England (See also Cultures, Great Britain), 
1775, 2534, 3273, 3319, 3418, 3461, 
3471, 4615, 7357, 8697, 9394, 10590, 
10603, 10989 
Ethiopia, 8175, 10207 


3513, 6033, 6804, 


4662, 


India, 148, 188, 193, 2032, 2112, 2120, 
2122, eb dus 2146, 2151, 
» 3338, 3525, 3602, 3634, 
3635, 3671, 3756, 3783, 4302, 
4883, 6980(b), 8142, 8179, 8180, 8939, 
9000, 9004, 9983, 9984, 10153, 11029 
Towa, 8214 
Troquois, 10189 
Israel, 2177, 3279, 3412, 
3637, 3642, 3645, 3651, 
8146, 8516 
American, 1068 
Ttaly, 1258, 3628, 7195, 8706, 10716 
8154 


H 1281, 2126, 3564, 
3615, 3620, 3727, 3841, 4210, 2578 
"fe 7597, 8996, 9900, 10187, 10424, 


3540, 3607, 
4281, 4514, 


. 


Kibbutz, 839, 3540, 3607, 3637, 3685, 


Kultenai Indian, 40249 10180, 10805 
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Nigeria, 6045 
Nisei, 3837 
North Carolina, 3648 
Norway, 1978, 3640, 8994 
Ojibwa, 10158 
Okinawa, 3564, 5847 
Pakistan, 3283, 8192, 8193 
Paleolithic man, 3624 
Papago Indian, 8189 
Peru, 2421, 3246, 4515 
Philippines, 2090, 6048 
Poland, 958, 963, 1079, 1082, 2442, 2575, 
3298, 3400, 3449, 4605, 10571, 10711 
Polynesia, 1063, 5960(b), 7640 
Portugal, ' 6336 7 
Puerto Ricans їп United States, 3632, 
3641, 6030 
Puerto Rico, 6879(a), 7380, 8165, 10155 
Rakau, 3440 
Russia, 3, 6, 181, 475, 967, 2573, 3325, 
3589, 6502, 6610, 7597, 8141, 8164, 
9379, 9380, 9381, 9398, 9433, 10571 
Salish Indian, 6031 
São Paulo, 1057 
Sardinia, 3628 
Scandinavia, 4102 
Shoshone & Bannock Indians, 10484 
Shtell, 3607, 3645 
Stockholm, 8075 
Sumatra, 10304 
Sweden, 1687, 7597, 8601, 9079 
Switzerland, 2038, 3445, 4213, 4251 
Tibet, 1067 
Trinidad, 10208 
Truk, 10169 
Turkey, 1226, 2420 
United States, 934, 
2090, 3291, 3319, 3511, 3513, 3615, 
3618, 3620, 4217, 4615, 6040, 8034, 
8096, 8108, 8201, 8213, 8223(a), 8703, 
8788, 8811, 8994, 9178, 10033, 10041, 
10055, 10104, 10182, 10211, 10989 
South, 1058 
Vai, 1070 
Venezuela, 914, 10635 
Wales, 2534, 8697 
South, 8625 
Yeshivah, 8403 
Zulu, 271, 8174 
Curiosity (See also 
Motivation) 
eU & information theory variables, 


1074, 1603, 1656, 


Exploratory behavior; 


& creativity, significance, 6811 

perceptual, variables in, 277 
Curvature, illusion, age &, 2772 

judgment, cue interaction, 43 

Surround variation on vision of, 7522 

visual perception, cue interaction, 431 
Curve fitting, growth curve comparison, 7310 

linear, cumulative data, 2525 

least deviations method, 5113 

4, one variable controlled, 5129 
Curvilinearity, item validity in, 7281 
Custodial, Mental Illness Scale, validity study 

ol, 


Со in cerebral palsied monovular twins, 


4 
Cybernetics (See also Machine), 5019 
& information theory, conscious & un- 
conscious, 5053 
man-machine dynamics, 4754 
psychiatry &, 9404 
& schizophasia, 4260 
© sine to 85 10224 
ycizine (See s, piperazin -di yl- 
methyl-4 methyl ү pip е, 1-4ірһепуї 
Cyclomycin (See Drugs, tetracycline) 
Cycloserine (See Drugs) 
Cydothymia, drug addiction &, 10576 
RE SORS Gu. (See Drugs) 
ургиѕ knees (See Kerman Knees Pro- 
jective Technic) does Pr 


Dale-Chall & Flesch i - 
е Е Test, reading compre 
Dallenbach, K. M., biography & i 
writings, bibliography, $169 ^ t 5156 
Bugs therapy (See also Music), 8486 
ark, Adaptation (See also Light; Light adap- 
amblyopic eye fixation in, 1093. 
anxiety & hysteria &, 381 10954 
apparent motion determi 
binocular, convergence in, 2490 E 
conditioning ability &, 292 
critical flicker frequency in, 9573 
driving at night &, 9625 
individual differences, 419 


SUBJECT INDEX aes Dark adapiation 


;y/ juvenile 
light & form thresholds, 2838 affective discrimination, observational ef- | Delinquei juvenile Я Ы H 
parafoveal sensitivity, 5376 fectiveness &, 9071(a) Conformit T du ырс DAN Group; 
photopic. & mesopic curves vs., 5349 age & sex in, 10123 FERAE 1783, 1803, 4319, 8735 — ' 
in pigeon, 494 _ Д Е alternatives in, 9598 adjustment, 1774, 8738(a) 
pigmented vs. albino rat in, 9588 aspiration level &, 587, 8957(a) prognosis, 1774 
of pilots, 2501 in Catholic family, 8204 adolescence, attitudes toward, 4607 
preadapting light &, 9557 certainty lack &, 4988 aging attitudes in, 1769 
resting potential of eye &, 435 character & social structure in, 8011(a) anxiety, & psychosexual conflict, 1333 
„white light pre-exposure &, pigeon, 7482 on coalescence & change, 10106 & self-devaluation in, 4304 
Dating (See also Courtship; Marriage) in communication nets, 5957 apperceptive values &, adjustment of, 
adolescents’ attitudes toward, 4607, 6847 of amic programming, 2411 8738(a) h 
male aggression in, 1107 family, 1109, 6091, 8204 area, “good” boy in, 1783 
romanticism incidence in, college student, arm, 6091 art therapy, 6615 
8994 — farming practices &, 9160 autism in, 8753 
of unmarried woman, 3690 free vs. developmental, 983 avoidance patterns, girl, 6627(а) + 
da Vinci, recurring theme, symbolism, 3374 in gambling (See Probability learning) background & symptoms in, 10657 
Davis-Eells Test, vs. Kuhlmann-Finch tests, in House Rules Committee, 8104 on Bender-Gestalt "Test, 6630 
3278 Ё information in, 3057 & Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test, 
Daydreaming (See also Dreaming) relevance &, 2412 6629(a) 
in latency period, 5704 by management techniques, 9128 body, image alteration, 6620 
in psychotherapy, 3977 & mental tests, 89 type in prediction of, 8734 
& Rorschach response, 771 polarization in groups &, 5924(a) & broken home, 1114 
Daylight (See Light) ү prediction model, 7305 casework with, sociocultural barriers, 5942) 
Deafness (See also Childhood, exceptional; rationality index, farmers, 8061 configurational approach to, 10650 
Hearing; Physically handicapped) review, 4750." _ cottage parents, in-service training, 1519 
with additional handicaps, child, 10922 role differentiation in, 3487, 3562 court, psychiatry & 1771 
adjustment in, 8901 security model for, 10023 sentencing policy, London, 1770 
aphasia distinction from, 8918 sequential, Wald’s model & parameter criminal behavior after, 8731 
-blindness, adjustment, 4508 estimate in, 7266 cultural vs. psychopathological approach 
rehabilitation manual, 2018 size of group &, 3565, 8106 to, 3514 
catarrhal, adenoid & tonsil effect on, 4261 speed in, 3104, 4894 defense mechanisms in, 10638 
with cerebral palsy, childhood, 4481 expectancy, 7795 Denmark, treatment of, 10668 
classroom integration in, 10940 supervisory problems, 2324 depression in, 8751(a) 
communication in, 10938 theory, 2522 diagnosis & therapy for, 10325 
lipreading, 8914 applied psychol &, 11071 diagnostic scale for, 10314 
manual language, 8915 operations research &, 4989 & disturbed adolescent, 909 
speech, 8916 training for, 5999 EEG & Rosenzweig P-F in, boys, 10325 
n language, i " value, cost, & information determinants, 301 “(ау avoidance patterns їп, girls, 
concept formation in, child, 10251 fno Ye. Sits ied o d а, 
congenital, as sex-linked recessive gene, | Defecation, (See also Bowel. training; Сорго family, disorganization, 1133 р 
10923 Prabuormal time routines & 2608 танки А 
educational guidance &, child, 8913 avoidance learning in duck &, 3099 NUDO 
emotional, case, 677. n ild 1 9 gang, 
formative influences on, child, 8907 EO e кес сава ‘acculturation to, 4315 
hard gt Main X o Devehoromatis of colitis А, 10884 аппа orc 
twins. 500 E : л | control loss, fears & adaptations to, 209 hard-to-reach, 2072 
high intensity sound effects on, 7546 diarrhea in, psychosomatics of colitis &, heroin addiction in, 4324 { 
intelligence &, 2012 10844 juvenile, formation, 1799 > 
vs, hearing students, 4652, 6774 electroshock &, expected vs. unexpected, nonliterate puberty rites vs, 4283 — 
test for, child, 6864 5491(a) Gluecks’ prediction of, critique, 8747 
as multiple handicap, 8911 gentling & shock on, rat, 9716 group therapy, 1361, 1489, 1506, 1787, 
-mutism (See Mutism) of hypophysectomized rat with shock, 9778 3817, 10466 3 
nerve, in diabetes, 6760 mother-child relations, 10822 boys, 10400 6 
sonality develop radiation, & monkey, 7397 deductive, 1795 TN 
personality development, eoii s. In rat, factors, 7588 effect, 6354 (a) 4 
psyc i theory, | , r A K 6 he 
psychogenic, perceptus аа Y | smell preferences in children &, 9677 “homes” for, France, 4305 JE 
psychological aspects of, 8926 withholding, by child, 1709 А individual treatment іп, psychodynamics _ 
public attitudes toward, 8920 Defense mechanism (See also Defensiveness), , & 10648 nos 
reading &, child, 6772 10290 ў institution, staff conflict, 1804 
rehabilitation in, 8924 abstraction as, in giftedness, 10769 & intelligence, 1791, 10669 
audiological’ aspects of, 8921 & attitude change, 826 & interpersonal development, Se & 
community &, 8932 benign schizophrenia as, 4336 in Israel, атаці vs. mative au 
А governmental & private, 8900 Ы іп сажал SEE 1610 E ud n ool, 
rhy! i а iscrimination, child, cautiousni E 3 А 
LA зе ordelinquency, 10638. 7187 marital Мангу; follow-up, 10498 
igidity & Müller-Lyer illusi ild, 2016 in delinquency, $ marital гу, “UP, 3 
ралу а маа in development ol, normal vs. neurotic, 4129 na & iie stages in, 10656 Be 
i < -A- in enuresis, boy, in military, З E 
children E Make-A-Picture Story Ar p MER 4253 — & mental abnormality; 8733 
schizophrenia &, 10676 in pain reaction of schizophrenic children, prisoner factor, 48 j 
speech teaching to children with, 4507 10724 AA & мА 6278 
vocational, adjustment evaluation in, 8927 physical nucleus of, if mother, separation, gil. thieves, 1779" 
rehabilitation, 8935 рауан eene So 10533 working &, 6613 
attitudes in, 8912 in Ri tas refugees 8164 motivation & frustration, 1766 
і program for, 8910 A ане. 402 motor activity of, 8751(a) 
Wechsler Performance Scale II &, ado- of screen patient, & 4035 & occupational disaster, 1772 
lescence, 6774 tranquilizing drugs "1560 parental, emotion in, 4316 
Death, (See also Murder; Suicide) i orf aes areas ee rejection, 1752" 
affective responses to symbols of, еѓепѕе/ perceptual, il , reformatory, 4322 
attitude toward, factor in, 8044 anxiety-provoking words, 5310 (a) MGR E E Un 
fear of, 1178 3 avoidance Jeamning of, \648 praise & blame interpretation їп, 905 
learning difficulties in boy & 10802 fear & anxiety in, 321 Prediction. $747 
. Psychoanalysis vs. religion, 7192 measure of, 9974 body build in, 8734 
feigning, as stuttering cause, 4270 theory of, 9747 E Glueck Social Prediction Table, 1796 
& hopelessnes, 553 Defensiveness (See also Defense mechanism), group therapy, 1507 \ 
instinct, 3049, 6508 5788, 6632(a) Life Experience Inventory, 6598 
in obesity, case, 4440 anxiety, & threat, 1252 parent-child relations &, 10314 
old age attitudes toward, 8046(a) time perspective &, 6576(a) preoedipal, factors in, female, 4284 
Psychotherapy &, 1483 in birds, 3008 trauma, case, 4312 
as research area, sociology of, 8063 color, animal, 562 T prevention, guidance counselor role, 2123 
sudden, in animals & man, 553 — & conflict, in psychosomatic syndromes, by police, 4308 “a 
as validity factor in social experiments, 6723(a) psychiatric approach, validity, gon, 
3494 & ego strength, 5755 program for detection & therapy, 428 
word association, physiological response & self-concept, discrepancy, 860 proneness, 8726 
.. to, 5970 " reporting, 5771(а) gradients in, 10645 
Decision making (See also ye ,be- tests, 1271 MMPI UT 1764 
‘avior; Choice behavior; Group; Learning; d iography, 5 | prostitution, y 
Probability learning; Problem solving) | De Greef, E. bibliography & portrait, 1758 | — protection-home, staff guidebook, 1773 


aboulias in, 5894 ' 
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^ If you find a topic missing, let us know. 
Diencephalon ; 


psychiatric view, Louisiana, bibliography, 
1762 


psychological theory of, 1794 
psychosomatic factors in, 10839. 
psychotherapy in, 10639 
effects, delinquent girls, 6627 (a) 
& public health psychiatry, 6191 
recidivists, extravert & introvert, 1786 
re-education & treatment, 8744 
reform school effects on, 4306 
rehabilitation, creative restitution in, 8729 
religious factor in, 6068 
restitution of, definition, 8729 
in retarded adolescents, 8672 
& role-taking ability, 1784 
Rorschach in, vs. nondelinquents, 4295 
in rural areas, 1065 
scale for, validation, 6625 
self-concept, 1782 
& proneness to, 10645, 10646 
sex offender, causes of, 4307 
social, characteristics of, 1798 
relationships, 6611(b) 
& socioeconomic status. 6622 


1803 
TAT, boys vs. girls, 4326 
diagnosis, problems, male, 8371 
training, inmate group role in, 6616 
program, England, 1775 
school, effect on, 8727(a) 
treatment of, brief, 8750 
difficulties, 1801 
© & re-education of, 8744 
unrecorded, extent of, 10671 
vandalism as type of, 8728 
Verbal Projection Test in, boys, 1792, 3873 
vocational counseling for, 1765 
on Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren, 4295 
work ys, education for, 9016 
jelding behavior, 8730(a) 
SORS of parasites within schizophrenics, 


theory, 4185 
Delirium tremens (See also Alcoholism) 
chlorpromazine & deno in, 8518 
hepatic coma ys., distinction, 8693 
Delusion, collective, epidemic analysis, 5945 
benzochinolizine effect on, 10475 
in folie à trois, 1235 
 hypochondriacal confabulatory, in schizo- 
ҮҮ 10774 
uction, clinical study, 1235 


h 

In 

of influencing machine, 8796 
10736 


infantilis, case, 878 1 
\e-serpasil in, 4104 
higher nervous activity disturbance, 
progressive, with multi lerosis, 
senile, Rorichach Test & роо, 1822 
Democracy (See also Authoritarianism) 
adolescent opinions of, 8990 
autocratic ДК 2i 3587 
japanese teachers' attit 
T Kibbutz, 3685 ^. des toward, 1057 
Dentistry (See also Tooth) 
Naval research program, 2362 
MEL relationship, personality factors, 


Dependency, of alcoholics, 4229 
anality in child &, 3386 
breast size preference by male &, 1311 
in childhood, 3420, 10022, 10023 
as construct, critique, 8377(a) 
& ego control, 831 
lack of, development of, 887 
formation conditions, 3410 
personality, 8083(a) 
in old age, treatment, 10068 
orality in children &, 3386 
Swiss vs. American child, 887. 
Depersonalization, adjustment in child & 586 
in childhood, 8649 
& derealization, loss of feeling, 1593 
in ego defense, 1560 \ 
Depression (See also Dysthymia; Inyolutional 
psychotic reaction; Manic-depressive psy- 
chosis; Melancholia) 


anxiety vs., with drugs & CR, 9229 
neurophysiology of, 4242 
paychopbarmecological therapy for, 

8560 

Bender-Gestalt correlates, 6299(b) E 

blood levels of adrenal cortex & thyroid 
hormones in, 4426 

in cancer RUNE 

color reaction in, 3 

conditioned response in, with drugs, 9229 

& crime, 1806 

cyclothymic, in Book of Job, 4103 

& dysmenorrhea, 1970 

Electra complex &, case, 10693 

electroconvulsive shock therapy, 8583 
hippuric acid excretion during, 1842 
on speed in, 10775 
urinalysis after, 10471 

endogenous & grip-pressure, 8793 

in epileptics, 10857 у 

evipan narcosis in ECT in, 10728 

in girls during latency, 8699 

handgrip of, 8793 

handwriting’ pressure &, 10341 : 

hypomania oscillations, & object relation- 

ships, case, 4119 

iproniazid in, 3981 

in juvenile delinquency, 8751(a) 

Kahn Symbol Arrangement performance, 


6; 
in latency period, girls, 8699 
levomepromazine in, 8583 
memory in old age &, 10793 ч 
methyl-phenidylacetate hydrochloride іп, 

99, 6424 
metrazol shock treatment in, case, 3902 
MMPI D scale validity, 6263 
motor traits of, 4410 
risoner vs. white, 10641 

overinclusion in, 1591 
paranoid, to fatal illness, 1875 5 
уа: разры; electroconvulsive shock in, 

8: 


pathogenesis & therapy, 1812 
peptic ulcer incidence in, 8836 
psychoanalytic, therapy of, woman, 4039 
view of syndromes in, 3327 
psychotic, electroencephalography & chlor- 
promazine in, & diathazine in, 8462 
tating scale for, observation, 8497 
restlessness in, 4101 
in retirement, 5871 
Rorschach test &, 10354 
self, -concept in, elation vs., 9724 
& others perception & 7935 (a) 
speech intonation in, 8470 
Stress effect before, 4122 
Suspicion in, case studies, 1817 
treatment of, 8464 
verbal & nonverbal performance in old age 
with, 4387 


Depression/economic (See Economics) 
езет (See the several kinds of depriva- 
ion 


Depth perception (See also Space perception), 
302, 5368 " rd 


absence of clues & motive in, 4978 
attitude &, 317 


illusory perception of i i 
improvement, 2736 OE 


1 tion factors in, 352 


constant in, 5279 
orthorater &, 4084. : 
& retinal size, 2739 
review, 9616 
кше &, 11191 E 
multaneous motor conditioni 
& size perception, 2745. & 5237 
& stereotronic radiation, 2797 
i number, depth 
Scale markers in, 496] ^ 4 “Umber of 
& stimulus duration, 5358 
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stress &, woman, 8297 

surface COEM AU 

switching &, 

texture gradient lack &, 2803 

& threat related stimuli, 2740 

of traffic offenders, 4904 _ 
unilateral acquired myopia &, 7494 


3604 
attitude, change &, 8149 
mass пи influence, 3647 : 
church, ecological & attitudinal factors in, 
10210 
interaction patterns, 6021 
organic factors, 6038 
psychiatric, aspects of, 3617 
сакана, ts 6016 
sychological aspects, 
readiness, education factor, 6019 
in North Carolina, 3648 
resistance to, by hard core, 8188 
school, psychiatry of, 3617 
social, psychology of, 3619 
sciences' role in, 6020 ` 
Texas students’ attitudes toward, 10987 
white southerners’ attitudes toward, 8171 
Deserpidine (See Drugs, reserpine, 11-deme- 
thosy-) А 
Desoxyn (See Drugs, methamphetamine) 
Destruction, communication &, 10110 
Deuteranopia (See Color blindness) 
Developmental psychology, 7345 
education vs., 4547 
handbook of, in German, 7976 
psychoanalysis contribution to, 40 
research reports, Germany, 5153 
thythm problem, bibliography, 877 
textbook, 7974 
Development/physical (See Body growth) 
Development/psychological (See Mental de- 
velopment) 
Deviation/average, graphic calculation of, 2529 
Dexamphetamine (See Drugs, phenethylamine) 
Dexterity (See Hand) , 
Dextroamphetamine (See Drugs, amphetamine 
sulfate, dextro-) 
Diabetes, case study, 6724 
intelligence & personality in, adolescence, 
9963, 10838 
optic atrophy & nerve deafness, 6760 
& orality in old age, 1937 
personality, adolescence, 9963, 10838 
tubercular, 10840 
psychosomatic approach to, 1957 
, tubercular, personality in, 10840 
Diagnosis, profile, comparative study, 6219(a) 
psycho, anxiety in, 8416 
SONA Doodling Test as aid to, 


, teamwork problem in, 8421 
sociological perspective in, 6287 
, tachistoscope experiments, 1322 
Diagnostic Reading Test, ACE psychological 
examination &, 4705 
Dial (See also Aircraít; Display systems) 
puman as, reading of, accuracy & speed, 


standard ys. moving tape, 11210, 
„ 11211, 11212 
3 pointer, 4895 
operation, & design, 2409 
reading, & color change, 347 
distance & size in, 9848 
exposure time, 2407 
linear, vs. expanded scales in, 11189 
vs. logarithmic scales in, 11187 . 
vs. moving tape, 11210, 11211, 
. 11212 
moving pointer, 7531 
recording vs. nonrecording in, 11200 
,.. Speed & accuracy in, 4895 
__ Size, & reading of, 0848 
Diarrhea (See Defecation) 
рза Sa Color blindness) 
ens, C., Little Dorritt & psychic maso- 
phism, 3332 e m 
ictionaries, medicine, pocket, 5146 
EU 
S related disciplines, 150 
Diencephalon, electrical activity of psycho- 
tropic drugs on, 3999 
electrical stimulation of, 
seizures, &, 9454 
pupillary light reflex pathw: , 2624 
serotonin content in, 2412 | мау s 


limbic system 


Diet (See Food) 
Diethazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10-[2- 
diethylaminoethyl]) 
Differential Aptitude Test, high school scores 
& college success, 6934 
manual, 9259 
multiple discriminate analysis in, 4091 
лан psychology, history of the term, 


35. 
Digestion (See Alimentary system; Stomach) 
Digging, satiation vs. reward delay, 649 
Digit (See Finger; Number) 
Digit Span Test (Wechsler), brain lesion de- 
tection by, 10334 
measures of recall, 5676 
revision, 1244 
Digit Symbol Test, performance &  A-scale 
Scores, 1265 
Diisopropyl поса не (See Drugs) 
Dilantin (See Drugs, hydantoin, 5,5-diphenyl-) 
Dilthey, view on art, 5817 
Dimethyltryptamine (See Drugs) 
Diphenhydramine (See Drugs) 
Diphenhydramine hydrochloride (See Drugs) 
1,2-diphenyl-1-(4-piperidyl) -ethanol (See 
Drugs) 
Diplopia, as method for vision centering, 9547 
Direction, dynamics, autokinesis &, 5271 
1 , & eye movement, 7543 
Directories, agencies serving the blind, 7330 
American Board for Psychological Services, 
(1957), 2547 
Indian psychologists, 148 
welfare agencies in New York, 7331 
cally handicapped) 
isaster (See also Stress) 
A Doria, psychological observations, 
emotion concomitants of, 8093 
operational research, 5960(b) 
parent-child interaction in, 8220 
~ rumor in community with, 10085 
Discipline (See also Authority; Conformity; 
Parent; Power/social; Punishment) 
adolescent attitudes toward, 10126 
in classroom, 10975 
student teacher & 4733 
constipation in child &, 10822 
delinquency & type of, 10657 
personality of child &, 8030 
psychological & emotional aspects, 7179 
quotient, instructional set 


Discomfort-relief 
effect on, 8362 
, Suicidal notes & 10605 
iscrimination learning (See also Discrimina- 
tion stimulus; Learning), 699, 3197, 5354 
acceleration effects on, rat, 7762 
affective stimulus in, 3197 
by albino rat, 9588 
ammonia content in brain &, rat, 9487 
anxiety & task difficulty, 3127 
attention &, in monkeys, 7776 
& attitude, 5622(a) 
auditory incentives, 628 
bibliography, 5354 
chlorpromazine &, pigeon, 2816 
consummatory activity &, rat, 6014(a) 
continuity theory of, & transmission of 
learning, 5560 
cortical lesion &, monkey, 5207 
cue manipulation, 5660 
doubling test sessions, 7809 
& early food deprivation, rat, 3113 
electroconvulsive shock &, brain dam- 
aged rats, 5639(a) 
rat, 9787 
experimental neurosis in, rat, 3990 
& eyelid conditioning, 667 
fish vs. rat in, 5822 
fixed ratio reinforcement &, 3114 
food deprivation schedules in, 9816 
form change &, 5649(a) 
gap substitution, 5630 
Hullian predictions vs. data in, 9835 
in imbecility, 10548, 10572 
& incidental peripheral cues, 626 
Indian elephant, 722 
in infant monkey, 7866(a) 
Intertrial interval in, 9853 
knowledge of results in, 7735 
learning theory model “ну 9773 
lysergic acid &, pigeon, 2! 
Markov model ns 9776 
mental deficiency &, 3220 
Motivation & 5516 
multiple, raccoon, 5663 
rat, 7789 
pattern distinction acquisition in, rat, 7831 
Pigeon, 5587 
Position preference &, 7751 


“SUBJECT INDEX 


practice effects in, 7735 
& pretraining experience, 705 
primary vs. secondary reinforcement, men- 
Eon fectives, 3116 
prior training, escape vs. approach, 702 
robabilistic, 651 is 


р! 2 

radiated monkeys in, 9816 

radiation effect, 1126, 9444 

Tate as response probability, 3132 

reaction potential, 3189 

reinforcement in, continuous vs. partial, 


11002 ds * 
delay effect, pigeon, 7810 
schedules &, 7860(а) 
pretraining, 9876 
reserpine & other drug effects, cat, 6380 
response, naming effect in, 7802 (a) 
perseveration in, 9859 
tendency combination model, 5081 
reward, amount &, 680 
pretraining &, 6014(a) 
delay in, 9859 
& secondary reinforcement, 3235, 5546(a) 
rat, 7836(a) 
selective sampling in, 3162 
serial, shuffled pairs, 5619 
set &, 597 
shape, rats, 644 
simultaneous, alternating monocular vision 
&, chicken, 2856 
уз. successive, 640 


cat, 3231 
smelling cues in, rat, 7740(a) 
sodium pentobarbital &, pigeon, 2816 
spatial relation of cue, response & reward 
in, 9847 

spontaneous goal alternation in, 3223 
statistical jen theory &, 3133 
stimulus, control &, 7808 

generalization vs., pigeon, 7453 

intensity effects in, 5635 

position in, rat, 9843 

trace in, rat, 7836(a) 

variables, component model, 627 
stress duration &, 9820 
minus striate cortex, rat, 3207 
successive acquisition & extinction in, fish, 

7727(a) 

vs. simultaneous, 640 
technique for study of, 9792 А 
Cree ablation & overlearning 
& transfer to motor task, 7753 
verbal, conditioning, 9855 

cue similarity &, 9852 
visual exploration as reward in, 9791 


Discrimination reaction time test, 5665 


ability measures &, 3268 
intelligence &, 513 


Discrimination reversal (See also Discrimina- 


Hoe learning, simultaneous; Learning; Trans- 
ег) 
chlorpromazine effect in, 5666 

continuous vs. intermittent reinforcement, 


666 
& drive level, rat, 3085 
electroconvulsive shock &, monkey, 5550 
in fish, 3237 п SEE 
invariance & modifiability condition in, 652 
methods, rat, 720 
oddity, & radiation, 7800 
prediscrimination detention period &, rat, 


9820 Xm 
reinforcement, delay, & perseveration in, 
9859 
effect, pigeon, 7810. 
schedule & drive strength in, 7781 
& training amount, 630 


Discrimination stimulus, (See also Discrimina- 


tion learning; Learning), 7776 


angular, manipulation &, 9177 
cathode-ray tube for, 9542 

design, & dial operation, 2409 
feedback in complex, 9161 

for flying by instruments, 4798, 4808 
initial pointer position, 2389 ў 
EU on Бае іп, 9886 

manual steering, x 

motion direction in different planes, 2358 
operator & control positions in, 11089 


sare 


Diet 
Doridéne-serpasil 
heral blindness in, 9548 
тарлаа acing of, 11180 
quickening & dampening of, 4967 


roll & turn indicator, 2366 

television (See Television) 

vigilance studies in, 9166 

visual vs. auditory, simultaneous, 9158(a) 

visual-motor, errors in, 9176 

zone markings, shape vs. color, 7127 
Distance, concept of, in children, review, 9527 

psychological, measurement of, 7231(а) 

Samuts & response generalization &, 


in sound localization, 288 

telephone & airline traffic &, 966 
Distance perception (See Depth perception) 
Distribution, cumulative, of classification sta- 

tistic W, 138 ‘ 

contagious, Lee eS, of, 7287 

expansion principle, 

multinomial, vector partitioning 2511 

multivariate, maximum ihood 

mates, 86 
Poisson, method of maximum likelihood in, 


7318 
ranked, partile problem in, 104 
Disulfide, bis(diethylthiocarbamoyl) (See Drugs) 
Disulfiram (See Drugs, disulfide, bis[diethyl- 
thiocarbamoyl]) 
E variation, abnormal time routines &, 
7 " 


Divorce (See also Marriage) 
еен factors, ‘child, 6053 
adolescence attitudes toward, 4607 
in T pibe earen E 
oral counseling &, 
Re aici evaluation in, Germany, 8224 
rate, & remarriage, Iowa, 8214 
Эше Se. also Жаш) 
altitu fects, 
high intensity sounds &, deafness, 7546 
sexual excitement &, 7599 
See also Species) " ^ 
x jective & pes behavior, brain lesion, 
514 
dec center, function in, 9449 
& motor analyzer, 5422 
шег reactions, cortex & hypothala- 
, 5228 
asynchronous photic stimulation, nervous 
err m raion, эи 
es in orientati Л 
tod auntie changes in, with alcohol, 


7393 
callosum mue effect on, 2983, 5265 
ildren vs., 5 l 
conditioned” connection, motor & auditory 
‘tical layers, 
шен social psychology of, 2998 
earl; ence & pain response, ^ 
emotional behavior, breed differences, $464 
excitatory Ce processes & tonus 
f lex, 52 
experimental electronarcosis, study, 3026 
extrasensary perna i 
insightful behavior, or 
tion sickness in, experimental, 565, 3 
motor activity & nervous processes lability, 
5420 4 
motor CR fe uei 
motor енор & electrical activity, cortex, 
5259 
rocesses, lability, 5237 
nervorathologically altered, 5260 Т 
nervous system & saliva nitrogen content, 
2665 


newborn, geotropic eae 2965 
f acuity, i 
clitsgenesis, external inhibition, 3218 
oral latent excitation, 5444 
perphenazine & systral in, 10442 
pregnant, CR activity in, 2985 
eb AREN of, interoceptive conditioning 
in, 9228 
ial t, $477 
POWER Satiation effect, 2966 
traumatic avoidance learning, 
ultraparadoxal phase, study, 5236 
vitamin D in, & conditioning, 9892 
Doll play (See Play) " 
Dominance (See ae Laterality) 
hand & eye, d 
hemiepherical, birth weight & 4463 
social (See Ascendance-submission) 
Doridéne-serpasil (See Drugs) 


Dot Perception Test 
Drugs 


Dot Perception Test, auditory discrimination 


Drama (See also Art; Artist; 


Drawing (See also Art; Artist; Со 


Dotting (See also Hand) 


accident proneness detection &, 2394 
rest & fatigue, 2991 


Drake Tests of Musical Aptitude, literature 


review of, 7960 


Creativity; 
pui Esthetics; Music. d 
creative process in, psychoanalysis, 5816 
dynamics of, in life, 5810 
O'Neill's autobiographical plays, psycho- 
analysis, 1188 + 
& psychoanalytic interpretation of Stanis- 
lavski, 3372 
realistic modern, psychoanalysis, 3353 


Draw-a-Group Test, in children, 3840 
Draw-A-Man Test, cultural ERU in, 3829 


as intelligence test, 104‹ 
Indían children, 9925 


Draw-A-Person Test, cross cultural, 3621 


evaluation of, empirical, 3807 
experimental variation, 1300 З 
homosexual diagnosis, mentally deficient 
male, 6556 
with mental defectives, 1636 
ition; 
Creativity; Drama; Esthetics; Music, 
in alcoholism, 6579 
chimpanzee, analysis of, 2982(a) 
classification of, child, 8393 
аран development level vs., child, 


developmental patterns, 8393 
figure, 2747, 6259, 6293, 6690(a) 
affective tone, aged vs. children, 2747 
lysergic acid &, 10364 
; MEE. ке 6690(а), 10362 
of human body, by emotionally disturbed 
child, 8385(a) 
as projective technique, 8376 
of АН САНИ, ‘measurement, 2400 
in mental patients, 4150(a), 10362, 10788 
З аа & 10689 
mirror, electrodermal & speed, 21 
nents peeled , 4171 00 


serial, 
movement in, $809 
personali lagnosis &, 1295 


reco vic er H p Жыны 

LONE d Du MET Fantasy; 

be TERR. ASA ti [nd 
analysis, 759, 3256 ‘ 
ancient ambivalence in, 3243 


of child, 3262 
food or eating, 6179 
Án gro 


up psychotherapy, 8445 
а prenatal i б 
ad s enatal paychism, kos 
roots of, 7891 
in blindness, with 
ted, 98947 8705 


шосе Y 

ego in, rating system for, 7944 

in strength evaluation, 7875 

EEG & eye movements in, 9896. 

evocation of, Д 

of hell, in schizophrenia, 4331 

interview's opening comments & 8522 

in Iroquois, 17th century, 10189 

Japanese vs, American students, 9900 

ШОШ Уу femine problem, 763 
cCartney's thesis on, 9894 

mechanism of, 5688 

mirror, mental defectives, 4171 


MM shamans уз, borderline psychotics, 


4 
in murderer of wife, 10416 
in roe hy 
nightmare, in children, 6516 
of object endangered, 764 
pavor nocturnus, in boy, case, 4218 
polarization capacity in, 775 
awe perception measurement in, 


& projective techniques, 6230 
руса 768, 2457, 3243, 6179, 


psychophysiology of, 5718 
self-awareness, 760 

as sleep thinking, 3261 
therapy process & 8586 
time in, study, 7870 


D 
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typical, statistical personality study, 
5102 (a) 
& waking, 7890 


& waking ego, teleological relation, 767 
by Zulu, 8174 


Drinking, alcoholic (See Alcohol drinkin; 


D 
amount of, handling in infancy & rat, 
response „ stomach vs. mouth mechanisms in, 

37 


Driscoll Playkit, fantasy aggression in, 8372(a) 
Drive (See also Motivation) 


RE шоо; 5525 
development, 
discrimination motivation, rat, 5543 
eneralized concept, 574 

habit strength, 683 _ 
& induced muscular tension, оба) 
instinctual theory & modern psychology, 


837 
irrelevant, activating role of, 5494 
extinction &, 3219 
level, tation to stress & 9820 
in habit reversal, 3085, 7781 
& humor response, 5429 
in learning & extinction, 7690 
secondary reinforcement &, 7623(a) 


mental health in, & police, 10305 
in, 9625 


Offenders, psychophysical vs. pei i 
measures of, 4904" Lap ne 

Test & refreshment in, 4946, 9168 
speed, estimation of, 4979 

& opinions about, 10142 

teported, vs. accident record, 2406 

, r anal of, 477 

training for, 8948 A s 


visibility E in, 9163 


vs. individ 
E ores $7 a 
anticonvulsant, i; 

behavior & 3938, ОУ, 4474 
beha: &, 5017 


ior analysis 
& behavior theory, 2446 
brain mechanisms &, 3938 
Convulsant, clinical ‘investigation, 8468 
depressant, learning & 3191 
evaluation of, 10432 
& Hullian theory, 7819 
{вота оп suppression, 3922 
'errogation itnesses, 
mental ines EUM SUS 
motivational effects, study techni 
neuroleptics, 1371, 2641, 2648.07 3174 
с ex E Characteristics, bib- 
& sleep treatments, 1371 
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їс agents, 1441 
Haee) eem worker evaluation of, 
3910 


psychotomimetic, bibliography, 3906 
psychotropic, textl , 3944 
reactive inhibition, 3915 Tex 
sedation threshold, anxiety level &, 10418 
Базе Кюл, 8870 
personality &, 
ова slowness &, 4405 (а) 
subjectivity of speech slurring, 217 
shock therapy, %,a,8,8,-tetramethylsuccini- 
mide as, 84i 
stimulants, in mental illness, 4182 
eA 
erapy, 
ataraxic, mental illness, 6373 
cerebral palsy, bibliography, 1993 
with group psychotherapy, 1357 
misuse in psychiatry, 4116 
patient attitudes toward, 10468 
& psychotherapy, 1340 
psychotic, pseudo mentally retarded, 


8488 
schizophrenia, 8753 
of stuttering, 4279 (a) 
tranquilization, criteria for, 4048 
tranquilizing, 4077, 4136, 6388, 8504 
in affect, critique, 4036 
approaches to study of, 8513 
critique, 3898 the 
electrodermal response, conditioning &, 
8527(a) 
electroplexy vs., 8563 
information theory &, 8451 
in nurse-patient relationship, 4011 
occupational therapy &, 3935 
on pituitary-adrenal system, 7391 
in psychosis, 8504, 8505 
social worker &, 3962 
stimulating vs., 8584 
Шеш у posthospital 


6: 
transference &, “vital,” 8460 


adjustment, 


Drug addiction (See also Alcoholism; Drugs, 


barbituric acid, cocaine, heroin, morphine, 
opium), 1347 
barbiturate effect after, 3907 
character disorder treatment, 10592 
chlorpromazine treatment, 4206 
counterphobic mechanism in, 8714 
famil; ground in, 10575 
food habit vs., 571 
group therapy for, 10456, 10592 
adolescence, 1382 
& psychodrama, 1382 
habit &, 4068 
in juvenile delinquent gangs, 4324 
egro adolescents, 1062 
"place" learning in rat &, 601 
psychic & somatic disposition to, 10576 
psychoanalytic treatment of, case, 3921 
psychosis, manifestations &, 4408 
after withdrawal, 1855 
role taking ability in, 8770 
therapy, 1523 
Screening, 6271 


Drugs (See also Drug; Drug addiction) 


acetylcholine (See Choline, acetyl-) 
ТҮСҮ acid, 9496 
A „(See Corticotropin) 
adrenalin (See Adrenal) 
ене hormone (See Cortico- 
in 
salcohol (See Alcohol) 
aminazine (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 
amobarbital 1883, 3929, 4337, 12607 
rbital, h » 4357, ‚ 7708, 
UNUS 357, 7707, 1708. 
ium, 1366, 5760, , 8447, 
ü dors 10690 ени 
amphetamine, 229, 529, 3928, , 4408 
sulfate, 1464 TR 
dextro-, 211, 1470, 1480, 6367, 
А 4,6387, 7707, 7708, 10406, 10690 
amino acids (See Amino acids) 
ашуы! (See Drugs, amobarbital) 
androgen (See Androgen) 
amytal sodium (See Drugs, amobarbital 
sodium) 
anectine chloride, 8541 
antihistamine, 4078 
arecoline, 4357 
ое, 15 
enol, 3986, 5603, 6380, 
ascorbic acid, 3416, iu ое 
irin (See Drugs, acetylsalicylic acid 
atropine, 39; 5502, $603, 16324. 380, 


23, 
9891, 10450 


AY-55074 (See Drugs, covatin) 

azacyclonol, 6427, 6438, 8599 

barbiturates (See Drugs, barbituric acid) 

barbituric acid, 6446, 8523 

thio-, 4023 

ine, 2964, 3129, 3927, 4170, 9229, 
10812, 10813 

benzadryl (See Drugs, diphenhydramine) 

benzedrine (See Drugs, amphetamine) 

benzene, 7575 

benzochinolizine, 10453, 10475 

ВСЕ (See Tryptophan, В-Һуйгоху- 
*ipseudo?) 

bromides, 6417, 6418 

bulbocapnine, 602, 7646, 9457 

butabarbital, 4015 

butabarbital sodium (See Drugs, butabar- 

bital) 

2,3-butanediol, 2-(p-chlorophenyl)-3 
methyl-, 1496, 3982 

caffeine, 3990, 4946, 6417, 6418, 6458, 
9168 

calcium, 6380 

calcium chloride, 9891 

carbachol (See Drugs, choline chloride car- 
bamate) 

carbon dioxide (See Carbon dioxide) 

covatin, 1346, 6454, 10414 

chlorpromazine, 529, 698, 1351, 1365, 


8479, 8485, , 8510, 851 
8523, 8533, 8555, 8568, 8582, 8591 (a; 
8759(a), 8799, 9882, 10409, 1041 
10426, 10442, 10569, 10699, 1071 
10752, 10771, 10785 
choline, acetyl- (See Choline, acetyl-) 
chloride carbamate, 244, 245 
succinyl-, 3892, 10440, 10441, 10450 
cholinesterase (See Cholinesterase) 
cocaine, 3999 
compazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 
2-chloro-10-[3-(1-methyl-4-piperazinyl) 
propyl]) 
corticotropin (See Corticortropin) 
cortisol (See Cortisol) 
cortisone (See Cortisone) z 2 
cyclizine (See Drugs, piperazine, 1-di- 
phenylmeth: 1--methyl-) 
cyclomycin (See Drugs, tetracycline) 
cycloserine, 1826, 6409 
cycrimine hydrochloride, 1479 _ 
deserpidine (see Drugs, reserpine, 11-de- 
methoxy- 
desoxyn (See Drugs, methamphetamine) 
dextro amphetamine sulfate (See Drugs, 
amphetamine sulfate, dextro-) . 
diethazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10- 
f2-dithylaminoety) pn 
diisopropyl fluorophosphate, + s 
dilantin í (See Drugs, hydantoin, 5,5-di- 
phenyl-) 
еура 8762 
diphenhydramine, 3984 
n UICE EV 1412 
,2-diphenyl-1-(4-piperidy! , 
disulfide, bis diethylthiocarbamoyl), 4076 
disulfiram (See Drugs, disulfide, bisldi- 
ethylthiocarbamoyl]) 
doridéne-serpasil, 4104 
epinephrine (See Adrenal, hormone) 
estoradin, 9470. ) 
estrogen (See Estrogen; 
ethyl alcohol (See Alcohol) 
N.ethyl3 piperidyl benzilate, 6412 
ethylene, trichloro-, 1 
evipan (See Drugs, hexobarbital) 
frenquel (See Drugs, azacyclonal) 
gold, 7416 
Soldthlogiucose, 4430 
inseng, 2684 
glucose, 4393, 8645, 9449, 10786 
slutamic acid, 671, 3141, 8779, 10573 
glutamine, 4239, 8779 
glutarimide, 3-ethyl-3-methyl, 6745 
flutathione, 4071 
L-glutavite, 8476 
heroin, 4324 


SUBJECT INDEX 


LU 
hexafluorodiethy] ether, 1388, 10402 
hexamethonium, 7834(a) 
hexamine (See Drugs, hexosamine) 
hexobarbital, 353, 10728 
ie ine, 4162 
hydantols, $ Siphenyl., 7535 
oin, 5, yl-, 753. 
hydralazine (See Drugs, 1-hydrazino) 
I-hydrazino, 8598 
pees eee Саку 20: 1414 
-hydroxy-3,5-cyclop -20-опе, 
S-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (See Indole-3- 
acetic acid, 5 Ай) 
- ytryptamine (See Indol-S-ol, 3-[2- 


E 
aminoethyl]) 
h zine, 1627 
loride, 3916 


indoklon (See Drugs, hexafluorodiethyl 


ether) 

indole-3-acetic acid, 5 hydroxyl (See In- 
dole-3-acetic acid, 5 hydroxyl) 

indole-S-ol,3-(2-aminoethyl)- (See Indol- 
$-ol,3-[2-aminoethyl}) 

insulin (See Insulin) 

OE 1349, 5603, 6380, 8510, 8519, 

3 


phosphate, 3925, 3981 
isuprel hydrochloride, 7533(a) — . 
largactil (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 
levomepromazine, 85 
levorphan, 3999 + Э 
150-25 (See Drugs, lysergic acid diethyl- 


amide) 

luminal (See Drug, henobarbital) 
lysergic acid, amide, 3987, 10779 

Чеш, lamide, 354, 1360, 1372, 1432, 

1487, 1810, 2675, 2816, 2986, 3889, 

3923, 3929, 3930, 3945, 3947, 3954, 

3986, 3987, 3999, 4019, 4022, 40: 

4030, 4034(a), 4038, 4046, 4051, 

4070, 4078, 4095, 4401, 4421, 6306, 


10404, 10415, 10422, 10779, 10791 
acetylated, 3987 
brominated, 3923, 3987, 4095, 


8433 
1-methyl, 1810, 6306 
ethylamide, 3985, 3987, 10779 
marsilid (See Drugs, iproniazid) _ 
mecholy| (See Drugs, methacholine chlo- 


ride) 
hen (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 
megimide wee Drugs, glutarimide, 3-ethyl- 
3-methyl 
mepatin (See Drugs, meprobamate) 
mepazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10- 
N-methyl-S-piperidylmethy!]) 
eridine, 
meprobamate, 1393, 1496, 1878, 2964, 
3129, 3928, 3969, 3982, 3984, 4166, 
4368, 6387, 6393, 6427, 8440, 8500, 
8878, 9229, 10419, 10420, 10640, 10999 
mescaline, 2675, 3923, 3930, 3954, 4019, 
ыны eh Mu, ua 
thacholine chloride, , » 
"MÍSI6, 3986, 4006, 6435, 6699, 8571, 
388 
tamine (See also Drugs, am- 
etamine), ы 2986, 3940, $603, 
42, 6380, 85 i 
MEE (See Drugs, gedamphedmine) 


methylphenidate (See Drugs, methylpheni- 
oride, 229, 


ide, 1-methyl 
maine $71, 601, 3904, 3953, 3999 
sulfate, 4030 


nicotinic acid, 237, 1854, 3902 
то ree 3222 
by ‘Drugs, arterenol) 


norepinephrine (See Drugs, arterenol) 
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Di 
Drugs 


З БН 802 3,55 eth; 
D lone, 15 ii -, 
аи S-trimethyl-, 7535 


pacatal (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10-[N- 
methyl-3-pij lylmethyl]) 

parathion, 3992 

penicillin, 2681, 4342 

pentobarbital, 529, 2612, 2816, 3964, 4204, 


8 
sodium, 493, 4030, 6380 
See 


le, 
Dhenselyesdol (See Drugs, 2 -butanedio 
phen: lol (See Drugs, -butai l, 
UE lp 
phenethylamine, N,o-dimei » 
methamphetamine) ER 
a-methyl (See Drugs, amphetamine) 
SEP вешу (See Drugs, mesca- 
line, 


pies Бе DM methylphenidy- 


acetate hydrocl le, 
phenobarbital, 529, 3908, 3927, 3996, 6387, 

6407, 6447, 7535, 7831(а), 8598 
phenobarbitone (See Drugs, phenobarbital 
phenothiazine, _ 8-acetyl:10-(3 dimethy!- 

aminopropyl)-, 8569 р 

2-chloro-10-(3-dimethylaminopropyl)- 

(See Dri Shin CIO DAE) 
2-chloro-10-(3-[1 me! T c ME 
propyl), 3908, 8463, 8485, 8489, 
apne 10405, 10419, 10420, 10705, 


1071 
10-(2-diethylaminoethyl)-, 8462 
10-(2-dimethylamino-1-methylethyl), 


211 
10-(3-dimethylaminopropyl), $29, 1344, 
1497, 3963, 3984, 4022, 4174, 4205, 
4341, 4356, 4368, 4400, 6427, 7728, 
8518, 8570(a), 8590, 10777 

10-(3-dimethylaminopropyl)2-methyl-, 


922 
10-(3-dimethylaminopropyl)-2-tri- 
fluoromethyl-hydrochlori (See 
Drugs, triflu manne 
10-(N-methyl-3-piperidylmethyl) , 
1401, 1828, 3894, 6427, 8458, 8472 
2-triluoromethy]- 10-3(1-methyly ipera- 
p BUR еа (See Drugs, 
trifluoperazine) 
physostigmine, 244, 6324 
picrot , 8433 
piperazine, 1-diphenylmethyl-4-methyl-, 
11 


оше? ano 24" 3006 

ropionitrile, imino-B8'-di, D 

Placebo, 211, 1480, 1496, 1315, 1818, 3972, 
3982, 4077, 6359, 6448, 8357, 8523, 
8589, 8598, 9496, 10406 

PM 1090 (See Drugs, o-B-f-tetramethyl 
succinimide) 

potassium, Бр ate A 

procaine amide, " 

rock: azine (See Di phenothiazine, 

Prcchloro-10-[3-(1 methyl-4-piperazinyl) 


рое ва ве laminccd methylethyl]) 

10| eethylamino-1-me! ) 

quinal LS (See Drugs, secobarbital) 

juinine, РУ, 

талп (See Drugs, reserpine, 11- 

cre) 

renw Serpentina alkaloids, 1446, 1450 
UT 1397, 1407, 
1 


‚ 6423, 642 
6434; 6438, 64471, 6455, 
#93469, 8479, 8510, 8 j 
1581 808, 10433, 10569, 10699, 10771, 
1 


enil (See Drugs, meprobamat 
Malin бе DE твора ае 
hydrochloride) 


Dri 
Educational guidance 


nde 
scopolamine, i 
коршш, 3907, 3982, 4204, 5637, 9882, 
10406, у 
serotonin (See Indol-5-ol, 3-[2-amino- 
ethyl]) ^ 
serpasil (See Drugs, reserpine) 
коне, 3077, $496, 6377 
loride, i е 
pentobarbital (See Drugs, pentobar- 
bital, EY 
succinate, $ 
. sparine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10-[3- 
dimethylaminopropyl]) 
stelazine Sag D trifluoperazine) 
t , 
а ie, «c, B, B, tetramethyl-, 8468 
succinylcholine (See Drugs, choline, suc- 


cinyl, 
picts, 559, 738, 3027, 3588 
systral, 10442 
taraxein (See Taraxein) 
895 RHET. 
tetracycline, 
afopstetramety succinimide, 8468 
thiamine, 3159, 3193 
thiopental, 8558, 10450 
sodium, 3959, 8558 
thiopentothal, sodium, 685 
thorazine (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 
thymol, 9506 
thyreotropin, 10746 —. 
thyroxine, Gee Thyroid) 
tofranil, 
tridione (See Drugs, 2,4-oxazolidinedione, 
3,5,5-trimethyl-) 
trifluoperazine, 6325, 10436 
triflupromazine, 10409 
trihexyphenidyl, 1883 
triiodothyronine (See Thyroid) 
triiodothyroxin (See Thyroid) 
trilafon (See Drugs, perphenazine) 
trilene (See Drugs, ethylene, аера) 
trimeprazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 
10-[3-dimethylaminopropyl] 2-methyl-) 
trypsin, 10882 
tryptophan (See Чур) 
S-hydroxy- (See Tryptophan, 5-hy- 


'оху-=, 
B-h: Чолу! рзд). (See Tryptophan, 
|-hydroxy-"'pseudo”) 
tubocuraine, 8871 
vitamin B, (See Drugs, thiamine) 
vitamin C (See Drugs, ascorbic acid) 
vitamin D, 9892 
Dual theorem, simplex method & 7325 
Duality, structural, 3516 
Duck (See also Species) 
acoustic irritation threshold, 3004 
avoldance learning in, 3099 
imprinting in (See Imprinting) 
DESI form perception & ria constancy 
in, 
Duodenum (See also Alimentary system; Bile 
ulcerated, emotional basis of, 4454 ) 
Duplex slide-tathe, modification of, 4768 
Durrell-Sullivan Readiny Capacity Test, in 
топо» & bilingual children, 258 
Durkheim, E., division of labor, 5956 
Simmel, comparison, 
social phenomena view of, 5890 
suicide, & homicide analysis, 6614 
theory, empirical problems, 6005 
Dynamic Personality Inventory, as measure of 
isolation, Pede & paranoid attitudes, 3838 
Dysarthria (Ses also Speech), 4262 
classification, 1734 
Dyschromatopsia (See Color blindness) 
Dyslexia (See Reading) 
Dysmenorrhea (See Menstruation) 
Dysphasia (See Aphasia) 
Dysthymia (See also Depression) 
drawings & intelligence in, 10689 
hysteria distinguished from, 10808 
as introversion-extraversion criterion, 10806, 
10825, 108; 
Dystrophy, flight into, phases of, 4444 


Ear (See also Cochlea; Hearing) 
basilar papilla, models, frog, 2927 
пова interaction, lateral limniscus, cat, 
& creation of pitch, 7550 

-hand span, measurement, 5646 

impedance measurements, 2933 

interaural effects, speech intelligibility, 
noise, 5403 

middle, perception, altitude descent, 5408. 

prolonged stimulation, & phenomenal pitch 
shifts, 5380(a) 
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protective devices, 462, 4941, 7100 
structure & function, 479. 
transmission _ characteristic, 
threshold, 7572 i 
tympanic organ, moth, ultrasonic recep- 
tion, 2019 Н 
Earthworm (See also Species) 
diurnal cycles, & learning, 595 
East Africa (See Cultures) — 
Eating (See also Food; Mastication) 
amygdaloid lesion &, cat, 88988 
artificial vs. natural, stomach excitability 


& hearing 


in, 9449 
barbiturates effect on, 3907 
children's habits of, 3436 
after cortical conditioning, rat, 7712 
as defense mechanism in obesity, 4253 
physiology, rat, S484 
ysiology, rat, 
Entlated rats &. 5486(a) 
temperature & obese rat, 4430 
volume factors їр, 7605(a) — 
ECC syndrome, thyroxin prevention of, rat, 


8564 
Echo, bat &, 7554, 7555, 7556 
rats & 3196 
Echolalia, in language theory, 3740. 
with phenothiazine, in psychosis, 8799 | 
Echopraxia, with phenothiazine, in psychosis, 
799 


8 
Eclampsia (See Convulsion) 
Eclecticism, problems of, 2463. 
Ecology (See also Environment) 
human, studies, 972 
social morphology, 5956 
urbanization & natural resources, 6026 
Economics, administration, sociological theory, 


child concept, 7993 
& collective bargaining, 2336 
psychology problems in Lyons, 2354 
& CE power, 6085 
depression, France vs. United States, 4900 
as socioeconomic factor in Australia, 


3613 
& family ideology, 6065 
Psychologist function in, 7181 
psychology for, 9213 
vocational guidance, 6886 
ECS (See Electroshock/convulsive) 
Edema, angioneurotic, etiological study, 1963 
Education (See also College; Learning; School; 
Teaching) 
administration (See School, administration) 
adult (See Adulthood) 
in Alberta, atitude scale for, 10943 
CET Sie 
college faculty vs. laymen, 4534 
in California, vs. British Columbia, 10949 
campaign fallacy, 6795 
character formation &, 5828 
classification, theory & techniques of, 7307 
аз communication aid to industry, 4549 
contents transfer in, 660 
co-parental opinion, 2045 
cortical activity of child &, 9484 
counseling (See Educational guidance) 
culture & 8940 
шан "RE SABIO 4547 
ellect, nonscientific beliefs, Ethiopia, 8175 
emphasis in schizophrenic’ children, 8766 
European, 6804 
existentialism & 8946 
films in, research report, 6836 
ín pas, ze 10175 
in шу, 5-day week problem, 1 
goals, factor analysis, 8906 v3 
governmental interference in, 4538 
RUM oss m 
reat Britain vs. United States, 
health & family, 6063 sios 
higher (See College) 
provement suggestions for, 45. 
‚ 4548, 4553, 4623, 11017 a et 
in India, 2032 
of individual, 5005 


erate manual, response set patterns in, 


intellect & inequality in, 6792 
interest, vocational interest Vs., 10990 
mic achievement &, "derived 
DES v for, 9347 
T, 
jewish, attitudes t. 
i Карае ра rand; 10944, 10945 
evel of (See Educational level: 
TE Tange р]; ie 31 i 
= planning, 6819(b. 
majors (See Teaching) Шш 
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Mannheim’s contributions to, critique, 
41 


E 
medical (See Medicine) 
mental, discipline in, 3767 
health &, 2036, 3761, 6152 
objectives, Iz zunen 8996 
as old age problem, 
Eme understanding of, 4522 
positive values in, United States, 10947 
problems, & concentration ability, 582 
psychology, as service to, 4526 
ys. views on learning, 2044 
public relations for, 11045 
research, evaluation form, 6806 
facilities survey, 2596 
organization, United States, 2043 
sati ical survey of, 1075 
science, & civil liberties, 8945 
in high school, 4608 
humanism, 5054 
semantics contribution to, 6112 
& social stratification, 6077 
specialists in, 6938 
teacher attitudes toward, 9061 
television (See Television) 
theory, Piaget &, critique, 4531 (a) 
teacher cum, 6936 
trends in, 109046 — ' 
psychological basis of, 8953 
United States, vs. Great Britain, 8108 
sattire, 1075 
value assessment in, 10087 
work vs., in delinquency problem, 9016 


Education (special), 4637 


in „ child, 8918 
blind retarded, 6790 
brain injured child, requirements, 6746 
in college, problems, 4727 
course readings, 2099 
in deafness, child, 8918 
techniques, 8913 
efficiency of, critique, 4642, 4643 
m maladjustment in United States, 


exceptional children, bibliography, 2581 
survey, 6867 
courses, 6860 
for gifted children (See Giftedness) 
hard of hearing children, Fernald State 
School, 2010 
job ee Screening test, 6272 
maladapted children, — teacher 
school, Uruguay, 2103 
for mentally retarded (See Mental retarda- 
tion 
problems of, 4636 
& psychologists, 192 
pupil attitudes, 6865 
zu & spelling disabilities, therapy in, 


recent developments, 6163 
remedial ES E program, 8318 
retarded child, 8672 
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program for, 9014 
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program for, 4659 
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& suicide, 1676 M JUN Р 
temporal, lobe, amygdaloid stimulation &, 
8863, 9466 
cognitive performance, 248 
EEG &, 8875 
hippocampus EEG &, 8883 
hypersexuality in, 10900 
lobotomy &, 1991, 8490, 10850 
tension &, 8858 —— i г 
terminology, & diagnosis for infancy, 
10983 


textbook, 1984 — 
uncinate attack in, 6741 
visceral manifestations of, 4465 
Epinephrine (See Adrenal) 
Epistemology, genetic, interpretation of ex- 
perience, 7451 
Equal appearing intervals method (See also 
Successive intervals/method of) 
critique, 3590 
Q values in, 3590 
in speech articulation, vs. others, 4276 
Equilibrium. (See also Centrifugation; Homeo- 
stasis; Sensorimotor induction syndrome; 
Vestibule) Ў ў 
adaptation, with acceleration, 7447 
development, 891 
motor ability, 5439 , 
perceptual rhythmic dysfunction & case, 
4 


& swimming ability, 2960 
theory, 5040(а) 
Troppa; noiseless, weightless, light-coupled, 


Ergonomics, concept of, 11113 
Eros (See also Libido) , 

& aggression, relation to justice, 3031 
PS measurement, F test sensitivity &, 


in tests of "s length, 4704 
Escape learning $ ee also Avoidance learning; 
Electroshock; Fear; Learning) 
уз, approach, & subsequent discrimination 
[тш 102 
drive variation &, 5602 
electroshock interval & intensity, 7731 
facial profiles & electroshock in, 7803 
hexamethonium in, dog, 7834 
in infancy & as adults, 3087 
level & type of training in, 7830(a) 
position habit &, in rat, 3169 
press ys. press-release procedure in, 7731 
pulse duration, & food deprivation, 5573 
panty An dog, 2536) 
Schizophrenia concept formation in, 8329 
secobarbital effect, 5637 т 
sound maintained, & neural lesions, 7422 
training amount & kind of, 7830(a) 
Essay (See Composition) 
Esthetics (See also Art; Music) 
bibliography, 3362 
clarification of, 3355 
срела COL ОРДУ 
preference, nality &, 9934 
sthaylbhava in, 3066 
study, 7962 
in vertebrates, 9726 
sensitivity, empathy &, 3365 


personality 
replacement i a 10146 
п ol 
Ethics (See also Morality” 10074 
gon, dynamics, 957 
guilt, Freudian theory, 2465 
naturalistic theory, Garnett, 49 
objectivity approach to, 4540 
онуд, 28 
‚ 9921 
social i 
ШЕН, 
ethnic, attitudes, & objecti ї 
identification, dynamics, 6027 nS 3693 
mate selection in, 3564 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


il appeal for, 3749 
factor analysis in, 36 
Ethology, & child development, 5827, 7222 


SURE ciie 1 
& , glossary, 
N-ethyl3 pi tidy benzilate (See Drugs) 
Ethylene, trichloro- (See Drugs) 
Euphoria (See also Emotion), 8630 

Sith aie et pian 8762 

it 

am EAMUS (See also Content 


analysis 

in attitude evaluation, 6120 

Evidence, counter-, & probability theory, 2514 
secondhand, source of, 9897 

Evipan (See Drugs, hexobarbital) 

Evolution, & behavior, 2437 

Excitation (See also Inhibition) 
centers, in central nervous system, 235 
CR closure &, 2680 Я 
conflict with inhibition, & CR interfer- 

ence, 9687 

Slecrophysiolgied indices of, 2064. 
electr io] indices of, 
ginseng gum on alimentary CR &, 2684 
fohibition &, dog, 3224 
level of, response latency & 9705 
orientation reaction intensity &, 9471 
potential, in motor performance, 7683 
rate of concentration, & CR, 5480 

Executive (See also Leadership; Management; 

Officer; Supervision) 
appraisal, method, 2283, 9132 
choosing new job, 7048 
departmental identifications of, 9072 
development, bibliography, 2239 
tical elements in, 9126 


Program, 4806 
differential testing of, critique, 4825 
industrial relations, 9120 
T oe & economics, attitudes of, 


stress in, 4880. 
mobility & discrimination in, 8195 
personality testing of, 9086 
placement of, cies in, 4799 
promotion of, informal factors in, 4752 
recruitment, 6056 
role playing use in, 2355 
selection of, 9098 


training, programs, 7013 
role playing in, 4842 
5 work an Bune P 
xercise, physi jee Physical exercise 
Existence, situational, 1004 , 
Existential analysis, appraisal, 16, 1427 
& Кору, ш 
. Psychology ату, 18 
Existentialism, Dui ieim's, evaluation, 7183 
education &, 8946 
Freud &, 7224 
psychotherapy &, 6376, 10296 
ШҮҮ Charts, as graphic data display, 


Expectation (See also Achievement need: As- 
piration level; Motivation; Set) 7 ie 
accepting new reference grow 
3519, 3520, 3521 Sees 
scents; zate 5491 (a) 
aggression &, with mass media, 
in Bantu clerk, 8182 15) 
business behavior, 7141 
Of cue meaning, in transfer, 7840. 
decision time &, 7795 
development of, $618(a) 
extinction, rat, 5586 
rate &, 9802 


generalized, pretraini, i 
in, 7829 pretraining & reinforcement 


Eenetic study, 3061 

of Eroup on cooperation, 3528 
individual "diio 

i u; ferences іп, 8289! 
in leadership attempts, 35225009) 
marriage & career, woman, 8200 
& mentally retarded boy, 5590(a) 
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Expression (See also Art; 
Drama; Drawing; Handwriting; Laughter; 


Tue 


“к 


of reward, as reinforcing agent, 7732 
& Rotter’s social learning theory, 5737(a) 
skill & chance situation, 5641 
from teachers, by community, 11046 
theory, in interview, 8254(a) 
le, interpretation, 8 
social, in interview, 8254(a) 
value of event &, 9822 
vigilance task &, 9834 


Experience, composition quality of child &, 
8962 


as concept attainment factor, 7736 
context judgment, 304 _ 
contingencies, & association structure, 707 
& emotionality & stress resistance, 5820 
formation of, animal, 5354 

as mechanical aptitude factor, 4803 
multidimensional, variation, 573 


& sexual behavior, C57BL/10 rat, 2968 
symbolic, & psychoanalysis, 5030 
technical training vs., 4823 

transitional, & psychological, 2438 

& vocational choice, 7155(a) 

weight judgments &, 5291 


Experimental psychology, communication the- 


ory, 31 
correlational psychology vs., 2450 
т депо 8824 HW 

erception aspects, 

in s iatry & pharmacology, 8633 
& psychi enics, 6530 
research reports, Germany, 5153 
validity requirements, 2586 


Experimentation (See also Research) 


animal ys. human, correlation between, 


7613 
behavior analysis by, 522 
classification system for, 8622 
clinical problems in, 7197 3 
data completion, by least squares in, 7328 
method, 7290 3 
in, as Aristotelian thinking, 7223 
bibliography, 2540 
human, 11216 
methods, 7245 
in graduate curriculum, 2540 
EUM 
o. lography, 
motivation method in, human, 7253 
planning of, 7233 
in psychiatry, AR 8655 
in sensory psy ology, 7439 
similar, sensitivities comparison, 2505 
situational analysis in, 3504 
RD xi aad pels um 
niques in abnormal psychology, classi- 
"ücatlon of, 8622 7 
trial design value in, human, 7251 
in USSR, 9379 
validity factors in, social, 3494 
volunteer in, critique, 7249 
vs. nonvolunteer, 9973 
psychopathology in, 10356 


Explanation, & prediction, 6002 


` Exploratory behavior (See also Curiosity; 
Learning) 


in albino, hooded, & black rats, 5430 

anxiety &, 10111 

& consummatory responses, rat, 3028 

curiosity, & maze learning, 60 

dissimilar maze alternatives, rat, 3024 

dynamics & methodology, 2495 

electroshock &, expected vs. unexpected, 

5491 (a) 

exposure time &, 5460 

of ferret, tame, adult, 9691 

food & water deprivation, rat, 3028 

in free environment rearing &, rat, 3240 

habituation of, rat, 9935 

mammal, bibliography, 546 

morphine effect on, 3904 

Parietal lobe lesion & 8869 

peripheral blindness effect, 5447 

satiation &, 9216 

Spontaneous alternation &, rat, 9805 

3 strains of rats, 5430 

t varied visual stimulation, 2823 

visual, deprivation effect, monkey, 363 
as reward, in discrimination learning, 


wild vs. tame rat, 9679, 9680 
Composition; 


Music; Smiling, 7672 № 
aggression, 8717 (а) 
of anxiety in monkeys, model for, 9715 
facial, 580 
anxiety & judgments of, 2802 
dimensional analysis of, 7872 
experience factor in judgment, 5286 
factors in judgment of, 7681 
instinct affinity & 7181 
Jewish identification, 5302 
judgment of, 7917 
reliability &, 9619 
normals ys. schizophrenics, judgments 
of, 6284(a) 
response to, 1049, 2078 
schizophrenic response to, 8802(a) 
similarity analysis of, 7671 
situational cues &, 9810 
of feelings, verbal techniques on, 8304(a) 
gesture as, psychoanalysis of, 8232 
by hands, factors in judgments of, 7681 
& ideomotor phenomena, 2997 
idiomatic, & perceptual form, 5293 
lysergic acid on, 844 
mind-body problem &, 9927 
movement, drugs &, 7707, 8447 
psychoanalysis of, 8232 
sychopathology of, 3699 
dium amytal on, 8447 
xtinction (See also Disinhibition; Forgetting; 
Inhibition; Learning; Spontaneous recovery) 
of affect responses, in schizophrenia, 8808 
avoidance, habit strength &, 7765(a) 
response, & chlorpromazine, 698 


cortical lesions &, monkey, 719 
in discrimination learning, fish, 7727(a) 
drive strength in, 683, 7690 
effort variables, 5549(a) 
G after, 9457 
expectance response, rat, 5586 
expectancy in ОРЫ learning &, 9802 
of fear, & skeletal muscle effects, 194 
feeding by tubes &, dog, 9449 
after fixed interval reinforcement in chil- 
dren, 7698 
frustration in, 606 
generalized stimulus, 5658(a) 
hypnosis &, 9688 
incentive magnitude &, 8658 (а) 
inhibition &, external vs. internal, 5597 
& intertrial interval, 639 
irrelevant drive effect, 3219 
latent, factors in, 9878 
& fractional anticipatory response, 700 
of learning set, human, 7745 
of pain, brain lesion &, 9497 
partial knowledge & 9862 
iodicity in response, 3143 
phasic development in, 7783 
pre-, in sensory preconditioning, 7724 
reinforcement, 3114, 5548(a) 
amount &, 696 
schedules in, 9819 
continuous vs. partial, 670 
delayed, 3236 
& goal confinement in, 5594 
partial vs, continuous, 7825 
quantity &, in mentally retarded, 
8658(a) X 
in schizophrenic affect condition- 
ing, 8808 
schedule &, 7704 
‚ as stimulus in, 9725 
resistance to, acquisition length &, 9858 
& засе partial reinforcement, 
9 


6. 

anxiety level &, 695 3 

continuous vs. fixed ratio reinforce- 
ment, 8635(a) 

dark adaptation &, 292 

diminishing trial interval &, 9842 . 

effort & training test similarity in, 
681 

in escape ety 7131 

in expectation, 

partial reinforcement failue &, 7771 

perseveration &, 5544(а) 

& reinforcement, patterns, 
che "n 

schedule &, 
secondary reinforcement &, 9838 . 
stimulus length in avoidance learning 


&, 5556 
test similarity & effort, 681 
& training, cue function, 9838 
drives, single vs. double, 715 
response, magnitude, tone intensity &, 
9718 


young 


measure changes, 3164 


SUBJECT INDEX 


reward in, percentage vs. amount, 684 
verbal vs. nonverbal, 9790 
secondary, reinforcement &, 5548 
. reward vs. punishment & 727 
signal system interaction &, 5234 
stimulus generalization, 5658(a) 
of stuttering, 10633 
successive, trial spacing & reinforcement 
‚ percent in, 7796(a) 
time conditioning in dogs & 2970 
trial interval, & reinforcement in, 7796(a) 
& spontaneous recovery, 9704 
type & level of training &, 7830(a) 
Extrapolation, serial, method, 2716 
Senay, perception (See also Psychokine- 
sis 


card tests, & hypnosis, 5275 

in dog, 9769 

dual aspect target, 2752 

in first graders, 9768 

friendship in, 7441 

hallucinatory experiences, initiative іп, 


3069 
hypnosis &, 2454 
implications of, 583, 5019 
long range experiment, 5276 
& personality, bibliography, 6288 
psychokinesis &, 9750 
psychotics, 6705 
relaxation & situation acceptance factors, 


religious values &, 9762 

student attitude changes &, 9407 

teacher-pupil attitudes &, 4510, 4723, 
9741 


TV tes! 
trends in, 7459 
Extraversion-introversion, adjustment in, 9975 
aftersensation & inhibition in, 9985 
drawings & intelligence in, 10689 
EEG in, 8821 
esthetic preference in, 9934 
factor analysis, 5094(а), 8632 _ 
hysterics & dysthymics as criteria in, 
10806, 10825, 10826 
& kinesthetic figural aftereffect, 2724(a) 
learning in, reward vs. punishment effects, 
2174 
mythomania &, 10583 
neurophysiologic basis, 8565 
neuroticism, & manifest anxiety, 1670 
& optical inversion, 1561 
questionnaire measurement of, 5746 
research, review, 658 
Rorschach distinction in, 8428 
sedation threshold in, 8565 
& serial learning, 5528(a) 
sibling position &, 10035 
size constancy in, 10816 
& sodium amytal, 5760 
& space perception, 306 
& spaced practice, 5761(а) 
teaching methods &, 10959 — y 
Eye (See also Accommodation/optical; Blind 
spot; Cataract; Cone; Convergence; Cornea; 
ja; Perception; Pupil (eye); 
Retina; Rod; Vision) 
atrophy, & diabetes mellitus, 6760. 


binocular, imbalance, affective disturb- 
ances of, 357 Я 
summation, stimulus presentation 


method &, 9562 " on 
blink conditioning (See Eyelid condition- 


n, 
of jx spectral sensitivity, 9611 
contact lens request, analysis, 6 
dominance, retinal rivalry &, 7534(a) 
visual acuity &, 2754 
in work, 9617 
electrical, excitability of, 9592 
response to red, 7528 
extraocular muscle, sympathetic stimula- 
tion, cat, 222 Ж 
fixation, accommodation during, 5319 
albedo in, oa 9554 
induction’ &, 1 
in light & dark adaptation, 10934 
television recording of, 7514, 
vertical-horizontal illusion &; 7511 
fuorescent lighting effects, 7478 
of fly, pigmentation study in, 9637 
frontal lobes lesion effect on, 
fusion, 5324 
dissimilar figures, 9575 
ical, 5282 
& retinal locus, 2859 
& television, 376 
thresholds, measurement, 2853 
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Expression 
Face-hand test 
hand, coordination defect, adaptation, 


measurement, 5513 
E ferent stimulation, 5514 
. . dominance, 2754 
insect, photographic illustration, 2855 
light, pulses threshold in, 7489(a) 
ко adult, & child anxiety, 


of limulus, electrical responses in, 9611 

electrostimulation of, 406 
puce [о N › 
movement (See also Nystagmus), 2834 

& body, decerebrated cat, 5211 

cover test observance, 5339 

direct current recording of, 365 

direction dynamics &, 7543 

dream content & 7870 

in_dreams, 9896 

EEG &, 9587 

hemiplegia, blocking, 382 

in image formation, 7181 

measurement, 2874(a) 

measuring technique for, 9563 

in object recognition, 9605 

oculomotor, rhythmic response, 2866 

quaternion theory, 443 

reading, comprehension, factor analy- 

sis, 

variables, 384 
recent. studies in, bibliography, 7540 

recording method, new, 390 

retinal rivalry &, 7534(a) 

in schizophrenic children, 8384 

searching ability & 9558 

servoanalytic hypothesis, 5369 

spans, & reading, 434 

speed, image fixation, 391 

perception, 9528 
& state of consciousness, monkey, 
5350 

stereoscopic aftersensation &, 7181 

visual acuity &, 9596, 9603 - 
myositis in, 8928 d 3 
opening of, EEG in psychosis &, 10735 
optic cortex, electric jon 2858 


athway, neurophysiology, 5204 
Эти, physiological study of, 9588 
resting poten! adaptation influence, 435 
righting reflex of, parietal lobe lesion &, 

8 


c accommodative convergence im, 
strain, & whiteout, 7505 
surgery, factors in acceptance of, 3888 
torsion, centrifugation & man, 9453 
measurement method, 9235 
Eyelid, blink rate, & muscle tension, 7617 
flutter, & EEG, 2658 
voluntary winking of, European vs. Poly- 
nesion, 7640 АР ЫЧ i 
Eyelid conditioning (See also Avoidance learn- 
“ing; (Bape tering: Lenin), SS 
5680(a), 
ease of, hysteria-obsession &, 8565 
extinction as acquisition length function 


ition on spontaneous recovery in, 


7752(а) А 
habit strength & UCS intensity in, 7841 
hypnosis &, 

i Tnfancy, with temperature as UCS, 2702 
knowledge of vs. no knowledge of, 7799 
length of, & extinction & spontaneous 

recovery, 0858 
xs se ole 

thylpentynol in, ? 
K'Gperant learning simultaneity, 5419 
ready signal & interpolated UCS in, 9690. 
sex differences in, 7799 ed 

taneous recovery in, 
spon extinction trial interval &, 9704 
stimulus similarity & response strength to 


in, 667 yr 
temporal effects of conditional fear on, 
1639 
CS intensity in, 7821, 9873 
d & obit strength in, 7841 


Eysenck R & T Scales, personality relation 
to, 7942(a) 


Fables test, rural children on, 4536 
Face, expression (See Expression) 


ture, anxiety & 9971 
temp cng. of, & electroshock, 7803 


Face-hand test, psychosis, organic ys. non- 
" Ud e vs. nonschizophrenics, chil- 
dren, 1880 


Facilitation/retroactive 
Fatigue 


кнын оре еу response similarity &, 
l 


Factor analysis, 88 | E 
agreement analysis vs., in mechanic rat- 


E, 


approximation in, & scaling technique, 
5114 


1 б 
bifactor method, & 2nd order solution, 130 
cluster analysis vs., 2543, 7321, 9358 
communality in, 2545, 9368 

estimates in, 9359 i 

& multiple correlation relation, 107 

~ rank reduction &, 9303 

criteria, meaningful 

095(a) 

in ethnology, 3609 — 
experimental, time variation, 5648 

validation of, 9334 
future of, 9304, 9331, 9358, 0368 _ 
in homogeneity, vs. analysis of variance, 

928 


vs. mathematical, 


7 
incomplete block design, 112 
interbattery method, 7322 
loadings in, estimation of, 9315 
model, unified, 1013 
multivariate, analysis ys,, 2520 
statistical methods, 2520 
parameter determinants, of functional re- 
lation, 5140 
personality theory &, 9353 
primary factors in, 2504 
procedures, survey, 88 
rotation, algebraic method, 128 
methods of, comparison study, 9295 
oblique vs, orthogonal, 4159 
orthogonal vs. oblique, 2748 
varimax criterion for, 9309 
similarity analysis уз, 7323 
simple structure, biquartimin criterion, 91 
vs. factor pattern in, 9262 
mass modification of, 9350 
transformation of variables, with fractional 
powers, 123 
method, 122 
unidimensionality &, 2431 
unities in, 9359 
Factorial design, & magia variable, variance 
analysis procedure, 6825(a) 
Factory (See Industry) 
Failure (See Achievement/lack of) 
Fairbanks Test of Articulation, mono- & bi- 
lingual children &, 4258 
Faith, in childhood & adolescence, 10030 
кишп & development of, 8085 


A, 
as human relations basis, 4887 
& 120 6314 
M" ity &, аи 2A es 
reason, in psychotherapy, 6343 
surveillance &, 9146(a) 
таш healing, eritque, 3682 
Family (See also Divorce; Father; Group; 
Marriage; Mother; Parent; Sibling)? 
adolescent кау &, 9979 
agency, child therapy, 8611 
group counseling, 1203 
ort-term case, 1211 
alcoholism in woman &, 4225 , 
in animals, 1268 
Aoi 1081 
authority patterns, measurement, 1102 
ving decisions, 6054 ? 
cane icy к paking, in, 8204 
е in, from culture, 3662 
Мое, 1085 
United States, 8201 
child, animal associations with, 2941 
attitudes toward, in drawing, 1268 
socioeconomic background, 1084 


failure pattern, 6858 
fan! K about, 3423 (a) 


society, 6063 
coprophilia in &, 419; 
counseling, research M: i 
approach, 8257 

restructi 
in gisis, go 1086 
cultural change &, 1 
decision-making, 1 22 


india, 4317 
osis 


di & treatment. 
gram for, 8257 Seen proa 
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discord, child adjustment, 1119 
diagnosis of, 8210 
disorganization, & delinquency, 1114, 1133 
dissociation, child adjustment, 1119 
factors, 6053 
child behavior problems, 1704 
& delinquency, 1114 
& schizophrenia, 8763 
of disturbed child, social welfare for, 8609 
drug addition & 10375 —— 
шешене, Жи ашан of, 6061 
oup therapy &, р 
A ета & acting out in, 1488 
homemaker service for, 8306 
ideology, & economic structure, 6065 
importance of, 10215 
integrative therapy of, 6307 
interaction, child therapy & 8611 
projective techniques prediction of, 
1321 


schizophrenic child &, 8443 
interference in rehabilitation casework, 
8292 


intramember role conceptions in, 8198 
in Israel collective settlements, 3540 
Jamaican, village vs. estate, 8154 
ewish vs. Christian, 10199 
inship, Polynesia, 1063 

& social legislation, 8227 

structure, & ideal language, 1147 

of Vai people, 1070 d 
epe d levelopment, high school, 


life cycle, 1110 
member preferences in, 10040 
child roles, 8198 
mental deficiency, home care, 10547 
changes &, 10534 
mental disorders &, 10527 
& structure of, 10293 
& mental health, 1112, 3758 
mental hygiene study, 1088 
mental illness, 6658 
attitudes of, day vs. total hospital 
care, 10744 
mental patient, care &, & conformity, 8415 
casework for, 10732 
interaction disturbance, 8640 
psychotherapy spread to, 8478 
& Du of psychotherapy effect to, 


Mexican, 1124 
S therapy, emotional disturbance, 


as military prisoner factor, 4839 
neglected children &, cases, 10594 
neuropsychiatric evaluation of, 3857 
Vu &, interaction & heredity in, 
nurse’s attitudes toward, 6004 
Otological, aspects, 1574 
ophthalmological, & neurological as- 
pects, 1574 

& personality, 5790(b) 

pets, 2943 ki 

power structure, working wife, 819i 
problem, services for, 8197 р 
Dsychodynamics, bibliography, 6052 
psychology of, 6052 

psychosocial approach to, 8205 

'uerto Rican, 8165 


Tepresentation, projective techni ue, 1268 
odology. 6087 А 
10192 

Sue 
responsi y to, absenteeisi 
restructioning, 1086" Re 11159 


of retarded child, mental health i 
Tole conceptions in child, 8198 ug oe 


science attitudes in adolesce: 

I role learning, 5736 ас RUD 

ubling position in, & schizophreni: 

size, & child adjustment, 6069 7 27580 
Segregation attitudes & 10188 


& social mobilit 
& Social mobility, suburban, 1090 


‚ BS teacher prospective factor, 9 
sociology & psychoanalysis, 1129 om 


Sodomeiric consistency index of child &, 
md of, physically handicapped, 2013, 
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ess, generic features, 8206 
BEC. & distress, concepts of, 8219 
as teaching attrition cause, Israel, 4722 
therapy, 1086, 8605 
thuml ing in infancy &, 4248 
value systems, 8210 
& verbal address, Japan, 1134 
vocational rehabilitation &, 4504 
woman role in, United States, 8223(a) 
Family in animals, as child projective tech- 
nique, 1268 à 
Famous Sayings Test, personality test, 5073 
Fantasy (See also Autism; Daydreaming; 
Dreaming; Imagery) _ 
achievement motivation &, 5696(a) 
aggression (See Aggression) _ 
& child-stepmother relationship, 3388 
Christ, syndrome of, 10719 
daydreaming & Rorschach response, 771 
expression of, child vs, adult, 10518 
of family life, by child, technique, 3423 


(a) 
Ке & 925 
interpretation of, principle for, 8427 
movement, cerebral palsied children, 6280. 
of previous existence, hypnotic experi- 
ment, 5497 
redictive significance, 6298 
in projective technique, 7255 
& reality, It expression, 5865(a) 
of science fiction, 3245 
of sex delinquent women, 6591 
Sexual, 1693 
in hysteria, girl, 10821 
of TB patients, 1971 
waiting as, 4189 
Farming (See also Rural) 
& action on conservation of resources, 


3508 
adoption of mew practices in, factors, 
8061, 8072, 8105 
personal influence in, 9160 
research generalization in, 8120 
MB 8115 iris 
Social aspects of, 9 
alcoholism rate in, 8707 
aptitudes, interests & personality, 2410 
sample, 2410 
йш decision-making, status & role, 


knowledge of OASI, 9278 

& mass society organization, 961 
personality &, 2410 

subchating cooperatives, member values, 


wife role, 6086 
Fascination, & ghost experience, 776 
Father (See also Family; Mother; Parent) 
absence of, Oedipus conflict &, 8012(a) 
adolescent identification with, & interests 
of, 8991(a) 
authoritarian person's perception, 5757(a) 
вобас сока 105 
ucational level of, college progeny wor- 
ries & 3395 ipd 
college student habitat & 8987 


Occupation of, as salesm: icant fac- 
RO Ant an applicant fac- 


occu esie АЗН indes, 4087 
ational level i ў 
5 upati rere of, as delinquency jargon 
student's economics attitudes &, 11119 
LEE. autistic children, 895 5 
‘ive, pregnancy reactio; 119. 
tole, 1087, 1113, 3669, 60/6 ^ оі, 
rural, in Switzerland, 4251 
of schizophrenia, cases, 4375 
types of, 8787 
-Son, interest correlation, 1552 
Psychoanalysis of, case, 10299 
PONE Vocational interests, 
а, 


Fatigue, 3036, 4910 
arm movements & first pressure stability, 


check list, scale analysis of, 2299 
in diesel Operator, old age, 4971 
& dotting test performance, 2991 
& коно, 5535 
movement of upper extremit: &, 475! 
performance, 549 | H 
physical labor & industry, 7102 
& rest-work distribution, 710 
research, critical review, 5179 
& stereoscopic vision acuity, 2850 
swimming speed of rat &, 9709 
tension &, 9699 
visual accommodation time, 42. 
work efficiency &, 4987 ^ 
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Fear (See also Emotion; Motivation; Phobia; 


Pani) | 
in addiction, 8714 
age &, in childhood & adolescence, 10019 
amygdaloid lesion &, cat, 8898 
monkey, 8882 
in anxiety, 8711 
& cingulectomy, 6414(a) 
conditioned, extinction, & autonomic block, 


194 
& lobotomy, mt , 265 
& reinforcement delay, 641 
reversibility &, 9839 
temporal effects of, 7639 
pns intensity & number of trials, 
electroconvulsive shock &, 632, 7739(a) 
of death, 1178 
& defenses in defecation control loss, 209 
of electroshock therapy, case, 3942 
of failure, in adolescence, 10053 
heart disturbances &, 9452 
of heights, 1918 
& perceptual vigilance or defense, 321 
in рейашу баш electrical stimulation, 
8863 
sex differences, India, 3602 
social perception &, 
socioeconomic status &, 
adolescents, 10019 
as sterility cause, 8822 
temporal lobe origin of, 8875 
Feeblemindedness (See Mental retardation) 
Feedback (See also Knowledge of results; Re- 
inforcement) 
afferential, in CR, 5202 
autonomic, anxiety &, 9970, 9971 
Feeling (See also Emotion) 
concept of, 7650 
counseling’ consideration of, 4026 


in children & 


expression of, verbal techniques оп, 
8304(a) 

loss of, in depersonalization & derealiza- 
tion, 1593 


pleasure, analysis, 3035 
speech intonation & 8470 
-striving process, 49 
vhi ing, 9181 
also Masculinity; Sex role) 
а ily concept, 8223 
anxiety & social acceptance, 1269 
dream representation &, 763 
hysterectomy effect on, 7389 
in psychotics, 1223 
~ self-perception of, woman, 9967 
Ferret, exploratory behavior of, 9691 
Fetishism, 1699 
juvenile, case, 6589 
psychoanalysis of, case, 10723 
psychopathology of, 1715 
self-explanation, case, 1673 
sexual activity in, 4254 S 
Fetus (See also Neonate; Pregnancy) 
brain radiation in, mental deficiency after, 


American 


object perception, 7973 Ҹ 

а, dream analysis interpretation, 
5 
psychotic development in, 4355 

Fiducial limits (See Confidence limits) 

Field (See also Figure; Form; Ground) 
dependency hypothesis, test of, 7470 
empty, accommodation measurement, 441 
homogeneous apparatus, 409 
perception, in automobile, measure of, 4938 

in driving safety, 369 
leveling tendencies, 2718 
motivating effects of, 7658 
pure oxygen & 7515 y 
simplicity-complexity dimension, 2718 
, & vertical-horizontal illusion, 402, 403 
spiral, 5365 
temporal, in sociality, 10151 
.. wide, absolute threshold, 9597 

Field theory, 7471 

Fighting (See Aggression) 

Figural aftereffect (See also Aftersensation), 

2781, 3186(b) 
bibliography, 5290 
group-method’ study of, 392 
kinesthetic, extraversion &, 
in old age, 5878(a) 
Permanent satiation, 7577 
as rigidity measure, 
sex differences in, 9456 
Kohler’s theory of, critique, 9478 
nonsatiational, 427 
retinal induction &, 7519 


in vertical-horizontal illusion, 7511 


2724(a) 
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ша: vs. kinesthetic, in schizophrenia, 
in old age, 5878(a) 
mutes interval, & decay time, 
Figure (See also Field; Form; Ground) 
assembly, & practical intelligence, 7898 
drawing (See Drawing) 
-frame interaction, with tachistoscope, 
ound, auditory, 2924 
-ground, auditory, 
in head-injured twins, 8868 
interference of, 3239 
in social & physical perception, 9532 
-ground reversal, brightness study, 416 


in schizophrenia, 8815 

studies, 2863 
illumination of, in cautiom light, 4974 
matching, developmental study, 5309 


memory of, identical stimuli, method, 394 
ARE contour redundancy in, 9545 

, reliability of judgments of, 9286 

Figure Reconstruction Test, learning ability, 
sychotics & neurotics, 6484 

Film (See also Cinema) 
color, matching of neutrals on, 7487 Ў 

vs. monachrome, in test instructions, 


CES influence on ethnocentrism, 
9: 
GODS & observational learning, 


mental health, attitude influence, 6147 
disturbed boys &, 6870 
discussion value, 6128 
in psychotherapy, with sound, 8576 
rating of, as actual operation rating, 4953 
Films, educational value, research report, 6836 
public relations, bibliography, 954 
Finger (See also Hand) x 
action potential, ulnar nerve lesion &, 


8876 
dexterity, in schizophrenia, 8791 
tapping, of, age norms in, 8332 
tapping ability, in stammering, 8933 
temperature, & ambient temperature, 2356 
tremor, in normal vs. abnormal cases, 


10323 
Finland (See Cultures) 
Fire, setting of, treatment, 3995 
walking over, 4109 
Fish (See also Species) 
chaining in, 5490 
conditioned inhibition, heart rate & res- 
piration, 547 


conditioning of, CS position in, 9837 
discrimination, learning by, 7727(a) 
Te’ in, 3227 


esthetic preference of, 9726 
G-forces tolerance of, 9717 


homing in, | 
latent learning of, 7768 
lysergic in, 1 


parental care, 2942 


water temperature & 7768 | 
Fish Bowl Test, as spatial ability measure, 
4796 
Fixation, in borderline schizophrenic, 10687 
electroeon vule shock &, rat, 655 
eye (See Eye) 
Gunishment frequency &, rat, 3210 
Sequential cue in, rat, 5580 
ed (See Food; SE 
licker, counting of, 
is electronic multiflash generator for, 5325 
electrophysiological responses to, 2865 
hallucinatory response to, 4209 
observer-occasions &, 2825 L 
photomultiplier tube for analysis of, 4930 
„ thresholds, 5373, 7489(a) А 
Flicker be Page 7489(a) 
е &, 
wen p 
ti ] 
at acy & visual stimulation, 5288(2) 
in brain-injured SEU 10883 
: ‘bral 3 
BRE TS as chromaticity difference func- 
ion, 537 Ў 
as coding dimension for information, 11188 


& EEG, 353 
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Fear 
Food satiation 


electroretinography, 7502 
in colorblindness, 2829 
EE 
equal enei pul 2871 
& hypotension, 353 
light-adaptation & 9573 
light energy in, 2871 
nervous system involyement & brightness 
in, 9475 ў 
noise effects, 309 
numerosity perception, 5361(a) 
observer-occasions, 282 
Pauli Test relation to, 4843 
pene UAI асади 2849 
phenotropic ag 
in pigmented vs. albino rat, 9588 
pulse to cycle fraction & 9549 
threshold determination method, 9618 
Florida State Employment Service (See Em- 
ployment service) 
Flower doll, in psychoanalysis of child, 8465, 


8466 
Fly (See also Species). 
eye of, pigmentation study of, 9637 
mutants, phototaxis & geotaxis, 508 
Flying Hee Air travel; Aircrew; Pilot; Space 
travel 
Focused Thematic Test, G-tolerance prediction, 


1316 
Foetus (See Fetus) 
Folie & deux, in brothers, case, 4372 
in husband & wife, 10702 
Folie à trois, case, 1235 
Food (See also Alimentary system; Anorexia; 
Eating; Mastication; Obesity; Stomach) 
appetite, cortical tone influence on, 3010 
drug improvement of, 4250 


photoperiodic stimulation of, lizard, 


9695 
aversions, & body build, 5787 
beef, tenderness measurement, 5269 
ЧАШ differences, physical factors, 


cost of, & preference for, equation, 9182 
diet, & alcohol intake, 2981 
blood lipids &, 9448 
infancy to adolescent development &, 
3434 


freshness of, wrapper effect on, 9672 
identification of, advertising &, 11229 
inaccessible, as drive in rat, 7856(a) 
hoarding, rat, 5465 
preference (Sce Olfaction; Taste) 
rumination, parent-child relations &, 10843 
psychosomatic theory of, 4446 
salt и ERG UM & electroshock on 
intake of, 
volatile flavor in, evaluation method, 2763 
washing, by monkey, 7642 
Food deprivation (See also Motivation). 
activity TR &, with drugs, 7625 
rat, 


7 " 
& consumatory behavior, rat, 


gastrointestinal activity in, 9439. 


2962 р \ 
lule, in discrimination learning, 9816 
eg maze learning, 9780 


тыа] nning & Taylor Scale, 3 
learn] 
verbal ше intake factor, 76058) 
Food satiation (See also "Motivation; 
on apparent motion, 4337 
asymptotic performance, rat, 649 
& deprivation, rat, 2962 
& Em IRAQ 
pecie & sucrose, rat consumption, 559 


Obesity) 


d satiation 
Generalization/stimulus 


Spontaneous running &, yellow mice, 2962 
sucking response &, pups, 2966 
Foot, in alternation turning response, 7607 
Football (See Sports) —. 
Force, rate of, reaction time test, 2390 ——— 
Forced choice technique, in anxiety rating, 
3826(b) 
diagnosis profiles from, 6219(a) 
iudices of, comparison, 9260 
in leadership. study, pilot, 7293 
matching indices for, 9332 
ermissive techniques vs., 8127 
in psychological activities interest record, 
8982 


research productivity &, 9352 

for teacher rating, 11058 

in United States Public Health Service, vs. 
other ratings, 4820 — 

Foreman (See also Supervision) 

adjustment of, 7044 _ 

pekario. factor analysis of, 9111 

& company, 7068(b) 

decision, company reversal of, 2350 

job & company, 7068(b) 

management identification &, measure of, 
9254 


work group productivity, 11120 
personality eat 9h 9277 
а 
& рее 7074 


work group charactristics & 11130 
Foreman-Worker Test, as interaction measure, 
10091 
Forest ranger, on Kuder Preference Record, 
4775 


Forgery (See Crime & criminals) $ 
Forgetting zu also Extinction; Learning; 
Mad ; , Retention) 
anoxia in, 3228 
electroconvulsive shock on, rat, 3227, 3228 
in incidental learning, 7814(a) 
nitrous oxide reduction of, 3222 . 
Form (See also Field; Figure; Pattern vision) 
-color, incongruity hypothesis, test of, 
7469 (a) 


reaction, & personality, 9590, 9591, 

‚ 9957, 10412, 10989 
discrimination, informational aspects, 5617 
АА problems, bibliography, 


-field test, in pilots, 7517 
& pattern, 7171 
perception, 316 


bibliography, 5348 
isparity cues &, 9583 
in duckling, 9526 


environments) & retinal orientation, 


object and background tilt in, 7523(a) 
& phenomenological idiom, 5293 
in rat, 644 
retarded child development of, 8668 
rotating shape, 2808 
3-dimension continuation, 302 
in touch principles, 5301 

preference, in chicks, 2951 


monkey & сар; 550 

5, 7832 
during dark-adaptation, 2838 
rats, 644 


searching ability & 9558 


2-dimensional generating methods, 7297 
‘orm-Lege-Test: Fi d Test, 84 c 


'ormboard 

Foster home, 3430, 10324 
development of child in, 7996 
emotionally — disturbed child, 

treatment, 6363 
,. interaction in, 6072(a) 

Four-Picture Test, Dutch vs, Finnish on, 8187 
youth score on, 10375 

Fovea (See also Eye) 
brightness perception, attenuation &, 9569 
in color perception, 9599 
discrimination, 2749 
extrafoveal contrast threshold, 2831 
fixations, law of concentration: &, 2833 
luminosity thresholds, calculation of, 9572 
minimal angle of resolution &, 9634 
threshold intensity & stimulus size, 7506 

Fraction (See Number) 


Fuge selection, ‘applied psychoanalysis, 
3 


France (See Cultures) 

Franklin, B., psychoanalysis, 10 

Fraud (See also Crime & criminals) 
intelligence &, Italy, 10661 
psychology of, & history of, 8749 


casework 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


ee association (See Association, free) 
ре will, & psychoanalytic principles, 3354 
Freedom, structure of, 7188 — У 
French Achievement Motivation Test, anxiety 
scores &, 9756 
Frenquel (See Drugs, azacyclonal) 
Freud, S., aggression concept of, defense for, 
7206 
analysis, of art, 5815 
with Wolf Man, 8597 / 
answer to Einstein on war prevention, 3509 
as anthropologist, 3625 
SCHEDA 177, 2585 
collected papers, 9, 7201 
concept of repression, 3034 
contributions, selected references, 2572 
on tein 8220 
existentialism &, ^ 
feminine psychology evaluation, 5028(a) 
genius of, 50 
God &, 8202 
human reality concept, 2462 
humane & cultural side, 2577 
hypnosis &, 3967 i 
hysteria, analysis & later analysis, 1923 
incest taboo, 36 Р) 
instinct theory psychoanalysis, 5043 E 
Jewish identification & psychoanalysis, 
502 


5 

& libido theory, 7190 

memoirs, 170 

mental health concept, 1175 

metapsychology of religion, 47 

& negation, 6183 

atricide theory & Irish legend, 1800 

k Pavlov, 178, 9402 М 

personality &, influence of, analysis, 7347 
relation to therapy, 3924 

& Piaget, 5024 

position in 19th century, 2467 

& psychiatry, 3773 

psychoanalytic theory appraisal, 41 

psychodynamics vs, biodynamics, 2432 

psychology & sociology contributions of, 
0 с 


religion & 7225 
as scientist, 61 
selected works of, 7217 
social, casework &, 8281 
psychologist, critique, 3486 
welfare influence of, 8281 
stuttering contributions of, 8720 
Superego concept, 5049(a) 
Suppression theory, 6483 
theory of, critique, 8573 
ethics, 2465 
he Uncanny,” psychoanalysis of, 10003 
Wolf Man’s, recollections of, 8597 
replies to, 4425 
, Works, bibliography, 146 
Friction, surface, manipulation &, 11133 
Friendship, as executive promotion factor, 4752 
in extrasensory perception, 7441 
of рни students, 8989 
of Negro vs. white, 8176 
self-disclosure in, 8128 
socioeconomic status &, housewives, 8116 
, in therapy, 3991 
Frigidity (See also Sex) 
impotence, & homosexuality, 1824 
electra complex &, case, 10693 
Psychoanalysis of, 4231 
Frog (See also Anuran; Species) 
EM mechanism, electrical response, 


5409(a) 
ear, basilar papilla, models, 2927 
electroretinogram, localized, 7503 
heart of, chlorpromazine in, 4071 
hierarchial behavior, 5451(a) 
muscle fiber potentials, 2971 
nerve reaction, & stimulus Strength, 2677 
retina, ganglial cells, RNA change, 2821 
off-effect in, 7539 
Fromm-Reichmann, F., memoriam, 5167 
obituary, 169 
Frontal lobe, EEG of, in old age, 5872(a) 


lesion in, amphetamine 4 Беа 
date & monkey, 229° | "еШУГрћепі 


Aubert phenomenon & 10895 
avoidance learning & 719 
ophthalmoneurologic symptoms after, 


Psychological effects of, 8896 
eee Specificity &, 8896 
of, rumination it 
ea EEG ноп in goat after, 2937 
Frontal lobotomy, 8491 


electroconvulsive shock aft: 
EEG after, 1044s(ay ^ 210, 8585 


fear & food response, monkey, 265 
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histology of tissue after, 2710 
as hypertension treatment, 1948 
longitudinal study, 259 Ў 
mental illness severity fluctuations &, 6497 
neuropathological study, 2710 
alysis agitans &, 8781 
is S &, 
STER interference, monkey, 260 
psychological changes, 259 
in psychoses, delirious, 4371 
schizophrenia, 6338 
libido &, 10692 
identical twins, 10794 
vocabulary test performance, 5250 > 
Frustration (See also Aggression; Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study) е 
aggression, expression & reduction of, 
10513 3 
anticipated, as anxiety arousal, 9738 
apparent, & prefeeding, 3208 
authoritarian reaction to, 9987 
as cultural problem, 10159 
& delinquency, 1766 
ego after removal of, 10444 
& emotional tone change, 5512(a) 
& extinction, 606 Í; 
fractional anticipatory reaction to, 7687 
group cohesiveness, 5951 
& hearing deficiency, 2904 
learning &, 7798 
& memory, 6268 
prefeeding &, 9772 
reactions to, in child, 3400 
= аз reading difficulty factor, 4556 
security-insecurity factor, 6208 
superiority-inferiority index, 6228 
F scale (See California F Scale) 
F test, charts, 99 E. 
fno of measurement & sensitivity of, 
138 
random error of measurement &, 5138 
Заа interactions in, in Latin square, 
92: 


Wilson's chi-square test vs., 2523 
Fuchs-Rorschach Test, manual, 2500 
Fugue (See also Amnesia; Poriomania) 
in preschool child, 6592 
Function, fluctuation, measurement, 5062 
fluctuation, in testing, 9035 
unknown, randomization in, $110 К 
ЖЫК! psychology, development & premises, 
8 


Fungus, amine extracts of Schizophrenics, on, 
10772 


Funkenstein test, autonomic nervous system 
response &, 227, 228 
constancy of, in schizophrenia, 8327 
examiner alternation, 6262 


Саед response (See Electrodermal re- 
sponse 

ORT (See Probability learning) 

Game Theory (See Probability learning) 

Gang (See Delinquency/juvenile; Group) 
Ganzfeld, chromatic, color perception in, 7490 
simple figure, apparent movement, 2945 
spatial & textural characteristics, 280 

Gates Reading Survey, 6935 
Gates Reading Readiness Test, in 6-year-old 
с сар 4571 
ener; aptation syndrome (Selye), activit; 
level & rat, 9470 к кн 
avoidance learning &, rat, 9450 
General E Scale, academic achievement 


General Aptitude Test Battery, aptitude 
changes with age &, 8039(a) 
as job performance predictor, 8039(a) 
General Clinical Test, in submarine school pre- 
diction, 4854 
General Educational Development Test (See 
Towa Tests of Educational Development) 
General Goals of Life Inventory, scores, & n- 
achievement, 4686 
Generalization (See also Concept; Synthesizing) 
restricted, from matching groups, 7319 
Of set, & manifest anxiety, 7881 
Generalization/response, gradient, in betting, 


4 
;, ffom trace model, 9346 
isolation effct, prediction by, 7813 
Psychological distance &, model for, 7837 
& reward, 5567(a) 
Generalization/stimulus (See also Effect/spread 
of; Learning; Transfer), 3201, 5642 
anxiety & 695, 3853, 8337 
vs. depression, 9229 
association & 772i (a) 
asthmatic attacks from, 1938 
attitude, & reaction time, 530 


Ў 


avoidance habit strength &, 7765(a) 
in brain lesion, 8895(a) 
color-form vs, visual-spatial, 3269 
CS variation & 9885 
conformity &, 8095 
& connotative meaning, 5572(a) 
cortex lesion in dog & 5260 
deprivation level &, pigeon, 9706 
discrimination learning vs., pigeon, 7453 
of electrocorticographic potentials, 635 
EEG, & photic stimulation, 5254 
& ethnocentrism, 940 
extinction of, in children, 5658(a) 
response to, child, 5658(a) 
gradient, 5642 
& postconditioning labling, 5563(a) 
as preference & transposition predic- 
tor, 7767(а) 
from trace model, 9346 
as intelligence function, 10096 
intelligence test level in, 3269 
isolation effect prediction by, 7813 
mediated, measure of meaning, 3165 
in paired-associate learning, 5601 
personality correlates of, 7758(a) 
& postconditioning labeling, 5563(a) 
psychological distance &, 5134 
model for, 7837 
in DAL ЕН 8895(a) 
of secondary reinforcement, 7691(a) 
semantic, 3096, 7721 
as connotative similarity, & awareness 
functions, 7637(a) 
with induced associations, 3149 
personality test score change &, 
8252(a) 
word meaning changed by, 8252(a) 
similarity methodology &, 8133 
in subception, 322 
Generalized Electronic Troubleshooting Test, as 
electronics ability measure, 4852 
Genetic psychology, schizophrenia psycho- 
pathology &, 1848 
Genetics (See Heredity) 
MERE body, lateral, stimulation of, in cat, 
5 


response to clicking in, cat, 564 
thiopental sodium & pentylenetetrazole on, 
cat, 3959 

Genius, study of, 786 
Gentling (See also Handling) 

dominance of rat with, 9728. 

hair loss &, rat, 8851 

shock &, on growth & behavior, rat, 9716 

weight gain, stress & cortisone, 539 
Geography (See School subjects) 
“Genuineness,” anthropological implications of, 


Geometry, perception &, 7451 
as school subject (See School subjects) 
Geotropism (See also Orienting response) 
as motivation, maze performance, 3101 
„upward, newborn pups, 2965 
Geriatrics (See also Gerontology; Old age) 
& alcoholism, 6562 
clinic, casework services in, 8285 
foster home care, 5869 
group action role, 5874 
levels of wellness, 5868 
psychiatry, & EEG study, 8888 
Germany (See Cultures) 
Gerontology (See also Geriatrics; Old age), 59 
in Europe, symposium, 3481 
sociologic meaning, 5870 
Gesell Preliminary Behavior Inventory, adop- 
tion suggestions, cerebral palsy, 8853 
Gestalt psychology, 5019 
autochthonous, & conditioning, 5033 (а) 
isomorphism, critique, 46 
limitations, 2445 
& occultism research, 33 
SR psychology. vs, 7754 
iypology contributlon to, 9538 
& unity of senses, 2759 
Gesture (See Expression) 
G-forces Ge Centrifugation) 3 
Ghiselli Seli-Description Inventory, selection 
Set preference index for, 9092 
specific selection set effect, 7001 
Ghost, experience, & fascination, 776 —— _ 
Giftedness (See ‘also Childhood, exceptional; 
Creativity; Genius), 4619, 9007 . 
abstraction as regressive defense in, 10769 
academic achievement &, adolescence, 
6868, 11026 
аша 2091, 4627, 7897 
college, 2191 
academic adjustment of, college, 4697 
adjustment of, to normal classroom, 4623 
administrative leadership need, 4630 
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arithmetic program, 4631 
attitudes toward high school in, 6862 
cultural attitudes against, 4649 
detection & aid for, 4648 
education for, 2107, 4633, 4634, 4635, 
4638, 4642, 4643, 4653, 4654, 4655, 
4721, 4727, 6792, 6861, 6867, 6871, 
6873, 9010, 9013, 11031, 11034 
grouping in classroom of, methods, 4640 
growth patterns, 6866(b) 
intelligence tests, identification of, 4683 
learning & memory with age, 9786 
libidinal phase development &, 3405 
at mid-life, 7905 
motivation, 2098 
& identification, 2108 
pastoral guidance, 6461 
peer acceptance, 8989 
personality of, 7897 
play problems, 7988 
psychological test scores of, 9041 
i00] entrance before 5, 4639 
sex differences in, 7897 
social acceptance, 6849 
Social sciences &, identification of, 10062 
socialization of, 7897 
in state university, 6872 
study skills performance, 9043 
teaching responsibility to, 4657 
testing program for, 9019 
HUE illian M., contribution to industry, 


4934 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test, in mono- & bi- 
lingual children, 4258 

S Reading Readiness Tests, pupil responses, 
068 

Ginseng (See Drugs) 

Girl (See also Adolescence; Childhood; Young 
Adulthood; Woman) 


behavior problems, group therapy of, 
9027 (a: 
composition & drawing developmental 


levels in, 3399 AS 
delinquency in (See Delinquency/juvenile) 
depression in, 8699 oF 
emotionally disturbed, hospitalized, 6416 
expansiveness & polarization in, 907 
group therapy for, mentally ill, 3919 
hysteria & sex fantasies in, case, 10821 
hysterical paralysis in, case, 8820 
intelligence in, with age, 7908 
latency period, depression during, 8699 
menarche in, Negro vs. white, 10034 
mentally retarded, sex education, 1657 
Moslem, cultural change &, 10157 
observation home for, Venezuela, 914 
paper eating & neurosis in, 10803 
URDU puberty, & ego development, 


58: 
problems of, 3415 ч 
psychosis їп, manic-depressive, case, 4384 
Rosenzweig P-F test scores of, 3839 
social acceptance, & sex role behavior, 1269 
suicide rates of, 4191 _ 
on TAT oedipal projection, 4232 
tomboyishness & sissiness in, 3413 
vocational outlook of, 11059 
weight & personality, 5841(a) 
Gita, counseling &, 3769 
Glare (See Reflectance) 7 
Globulin, gamma, in schizophrenia, 10718 
Globus pallidus (See also Thalamus) 
electrical stimulation of, 2634 
Glossaries, psychology & ethology, 2551 
Glove (See Clothing) 
Glucose (See Drugs) ^ 
Glueck Social Prediction Table, juvenile de- 
linquency prediction, 1796 
Glutamic acid (See Drugs) 
Glutamine (See Drugs) 
Glutarimide, 3-ethyl-3-methyl (See Drugs) 
Glutathione (See Drugs) 
Glycemia, capillary resistance &, 10786 
hypo-, auditory cortex & cochlear responses, 
cat, 509 я 
electroretinography in rabbit & 9546 
evipan-narcosis in ECT &, 10728 
Goal (See also Motivation) 
-box cues, & reinforcement pattern, 659 
& consequences, 524 
as job productivity factor, 4922 
life, & indeterminate occupations, 1542 
morale &, in industry, 9144 
multiple, in problem Solving, 594 
change, social reinforcement, 
ee) old &, 3469 
orientation, е & 
rien Soor Israeli children, 3279 
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Group 


& self-understanding, 3342 
setting, aspiration level, interference ef- 
fects, 2034 
& social norms, 2195 
earliest trends, 7986 
& need achievement, 7774 
in organizational structure, 6088 
rigidity of, & anxiety, 9952 
superordinate, eun relations, 5958 
Goal Preference Inventory (Liverant), validity, 
8079(a) 
Goat, bleating of, classification, 7579. 
mother & kid separation, 9703 
rumination, 487 
& bilateral ablation, 2937 
God, Freud &, 8202 
-man complex, 5032 
Goddard, H. H., obituary, 2574 
Goethe, “Werther,” psychoanalysis of, 10002 
Goiter, exophthalmic, as conversion hysteria, 
case, 4424 
Gold (See Drugs) 
Goldthioglucose (See Drugs) 
бош, М. Robert, summary of views of, 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test (See Draw-A- 
Man-Test) 
Gopalaswamy, M, V., obituary, 180, 2578 
Gordon Personal Profile, faking on, 4990 
Gough Adjective Check-List, desirability of 
needs &, 8351 
religious differences in, 8148 
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› publications, 258; cd Шоп &, Species preservation &, 9476 
ini ity s402 onflictrelated. stimuli & 215 simulation, 244 nal behavior, 245 
, discriminative control, 220 it isiti incti 
suprasylvian’ responses &, cat, 26 ti , х habit acquisit , 5569 
tests, Air Force, 2736 TRO vede аз & sympathetic. re- pleasure & rooming ate nis E 
classification, 2900 size, under Suggestion, 9446 pevehotic behavior &, 2675 
electrophysiologic, 2898 trouble, emotion & childhood, 8844 Vicana lobe epilepsy & EEG of, 8883 
group, comparison, 480 weight, avoidance learning &/ Ventas y & somalosensory repre- 
school cle, "sae, 2906 Heat” (See revo dance | g &, rat, 9450 SR sentation jn. 9464 
rminology, ^ k р istamine 
threshold, absolute monaural, 7565 Eo Rail-Walking Test (See Rail-Walking istory, EAS) analysis problem їп 
жо Яшин, duck & fowl, 3004 Hebephrenia, object Telationship in, 8803 pus chi 
gull, С рзусћоапа[уіі; ii 
in даа DH 2882 нас Эу Es 4303 Sociological approach te^ бїз P 
ан due n He, 8 Heider -Simmel EXTA еш Бк cee Баа actor in social experiments, 
conditioned GSR vs, voluntary, 754 : ) i 
continuous vs, interrupted’ tones, igs Height (See also Body) Куе RU КЕП: E 
& | gar transmision characteristic, pace каше, 9045 Hives, aetiological ‘study, 1963 
electrodermal response & 9642, 9649 | ei EX $ Урдойо тевгехіоп to, & skin, tempera- 
'asshopper, elicopter (See Aircraft: carding, i i 
у ар &, 0660 Heller’s disease (Seo ien MUS m ing, & preweaning deprivation, rat, $450 x 
& loss, 8908 Hellpach, W., tribute & Portrait, 184 & terminal reinforcement, 690, 5465 


Hobbies (See Recreation) 
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Hodgkin’s disease, psychosomatics of, 4439 
Holism, psychologists’ attitudes toward, 7212 
Holland (See Cultures) 
Holland Vocational Preference Inventory, as 
personality inventory, 9955 
Hollingsworth, Н. L., obituary, 179 
Home (See Family) 
running away from (See Runaways) 
Home Environment Diagnosis Test, & Effort 
Quotient, 2165 
Homemaker service, for family stability, 8306 
Homeostasis (See also Equilibrium) 
activity level &, rat, 9470 
concept analysis, 2425 
consolation &, 7187 
normality concept &, 10269 
in puberty, 5832 
in schizophrenia, 8767 
2 Бодин Odyssey, Penelope, psychoanalysis, 
86 . 
Homing, bats, 542 
in fish, California rocky shore, 567 
magnetic theory, pigeons, 2988 
in nonmigratory bats, 5483 
\ rodents, 5493 
| Homogeneity, factor analysis vs. analysis of 
variance in, 9287 
[ test of, item selection methods, 5070 
| by item-test regression, 3833 


for normal distribution, 7265 
Homosexuality (See also Lesbianism) 
avoidance learning of rat &, 523 
in college students, 10457 
diagnosis & treatment of, 10610 
in drug addiction, 3921 
effeminate passive obligatory, 10596 
etiological theories of, male, 8695 
fetishism, case study, 1699 
group, behavior, male, 4211 
therapy, 6366 
impotence & frigidity, 1824 
inversion vs., term distinction, 8692 
latent, allergic patients, 6577 
concept, 1706 


in paranoid delusions, 10798 


legal control of, in England, 10590, 10603 
married father, analysis, 1712 

mental deficients, 6556 

neurosis &, characteristics of, male, 10330 
panic, with chronic barbiturism abstinence, 

case, 1855 

preoral incorporation in, 5821 
psychotherapeutic aspects of, man, 8551 


range of behavior, male, 420; 
repression of, as migraine factor, 4476 
Rorschach, male, 6237 
seduction in childhood &, 10584 
sex, chromatin, 6584 
role inversion vs., 4196 
in Szondi test, male, 4220 
TAT indices of, 8368 
urolagnia &, cases, 10595 
Honesty, method for study of, 9976 
Hong Kong (See Cultures) : 
Hooper Visual Organization Test, schizophrenic 
brain lesion &, 4404 
i Hormone (See individual hormones) 
Horopter, bowing & eidetic imagery, 7886 
Horst Test of Configurational Analysis, in 
reading prediction, 4571 
Hospital (See also Mental hospital) 
alcoholism therapy &, 6327 
children in (See Childhood) 
counseling research, 6157 
discharge from, handling irregular cases, 
277 


акар psychiatric inpatient selection, 


for mental defectives, retention probabil- 
ity, 1643 
pediatric, preschool therapy group, 1392 
personnel, predictive ability, 5527(a) 
DO & reference group theory, 
194 
Dsychiatric ward counseling, 8314 
Social structure, 5910 
veterans, social desirability stereotype, 
1282 
ward, atmosphere & personnel attitudes 
on, 9073 
Hostility (See Aggression) m 
House Rules Committee (See Politics) 
House-Tree-Person Projective Technique (Buck), 
examiner presence influence, 6215 
Japanese mental patient, 3841 3 
responses, handicapped & nonhandicapped 


Children, 6303 Д 
validity as organicity diagnosis, 6210 
Housing, as old age problem, 3472 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Eg lg o E MEUM 
childhood, 7947 Teh e 

Bow SES Supervisory Practices Test 

H-Technique scales (See Stauffer’s H-Tech- 

Hull, C., mot 

m Сул 1 EE у ане theory of, 7683 

HIS engineering (See Engineering psychol- 


ogy. 
Human figure drawing (See Drawing) 
Human relations, 4872 
attitude change in, 8407 
bos! =a 5 Н 
с technology, 2336 
Em oda & typology, 5055(a) 
concepts of, 4762 
faith as basis of, 4887 
in growing company, 2326 
inservice program, 7152 
international, 8172 
inventory of problems in, 4860 
on-the-job, 2346 
& management principles, 2328 
manipulating vs. understanding approach 
to, 10105 
in officers, test for, 2304, 2305, 8407 
science of, 7039 
supervision & 9105, 9136 
supervisor selection & 4871 
test construction, user's role, 2305 
training evaluation method, 11142 
Human Relations Inventory, vs. MMPI, social 
conformity, 3491 
Humanism, & scientific training, 5054 
E (See also Air; Climate; Tempera- 
ture 
peripheral vision in, 9559 
suicide notes &, 10605 L 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale, cri- 
tique of, 9102 
internal consistency of, 9349 
situation changes &, 9348 
Humor (See also Laughter) 
adaptive functions of, 7628 
cartoon, societal variations to, 9977 
test, personality assessment by, 1313 
SU ae as, mental health attitudes &, 
1010! 
drive level & cartoon sequence effect, 5429 
as frustration reaction, in obesity, 4440 
c development &, childhood, 
9 
preference for, & personality, 7680(a) 
response to, 7590 
scaling of, 10044 
societal variations to, 9977 
Humphrey, G., appreciation, 164 
Hunter-Pascal Concept Formation Test, pre- 
school children on, 8359(a) б a 
Hunter, W. S., biography, portrait, bibliog- 
raphy, 7349 
Huntington's chorea (See Chorea) 
Husband (See also Marriage; Wife) 
folie à deux in, & wife, 10702 
impotent, group therapy for, 1356 
in! Teen ie et p 6071 
mari! justment &, 
passive, counseling of, case, 8256 
wife of, 8271 Ў 
suicide in, effect on hospitalized wife, 4247 
Hydantoin, 5,5-diphenyl- (See Drugs) 
1-Hydrazino (See Drugs) 
Hydrocephalus, clinical study & treatment, 
1992 


"imaginary companions” in, boy, 8859 
pneumoencephalogram, roblem in, 8880 
Hydrocortisone (See Cortisol) 
6 B Hydroxy-3,5-cyclopregnam-20-one (See 
Drugs) 
S-Hiydrosvindole = жонс Acid (See Indole-3- 
acetic acid, 5 hydroxy) 
5 Hydroxytryptamine (See Indol-S-ol, 3-[2- 
Hydrozyzine (See Drugs) 
xyzine (See Drugs е 
Hygrometer, microwave recording, 5065 
Hyescine (See Drugs, olamine) 
Hypereridism, suicide in China &, 10612 
Hyperkinesia, subthalamic, in monkey, 7410 
Hyperplasia, congenital adrenal, with 
hermaphroditism, female, 4382 
Hypertelorism, & mental deficiency, 1646 
Hypertension (See also Blood, pressure) 
in African natives, 8884 
arterial, case study, 1939 
avoidance learning &, rat, 9450 
& personality traits, 218 
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Заан 


in psychodrama, 4433 

peychotherapy & prefrontal leucotomy, case, 

sensory specificity in, 10837 

tranquilizing drugs in, 8598 
Hyperthyroidism, drug calming of, 3989 

psychosomatic approach to, 1957 
Hyperventilation (See Respiration) 
Нурова with group therapy of enure- 


‚3 
Hypnosis (See also Hypnoanalysis; Suggestion) 
ME & Bender test performance, 


0 
as analgesia during childbirth, methods, 
3468 


antisocial behavior under, 9711 
childbirth, 3468 

compliance with suggestion after, 9727 

conditioning &, 9688 

& ESP testing, 2454 

Freud &, 396 

in group therapy, for alcoholism, 4252 

induced conflict, 5524(a) 

inhibition &, 7591 

in interrogation of witnesses, 3798 

in optometry, 5331 

as paranoid delusion aid, 8574 

Pavlovian theory, 7591 

physiology of, 519 E 

previous existence regression, & fantasy, 


5497 
of rabbits, 5473 
schizophrenia as, 4366 
self-concepts &, multiple, 9724 
skin temperature change under, 10833 
ru 360 


& time, experimental void, 556 
as trance behavior, case, 9678 
vasomotor activity in, 519 
& visual hallucinations, 7542 
volunteers vs. nonvolunteers in, 9973 
Hypochondria, 6707, 6733 
in college student, male, 8838 
EEG study, 5214 
identification with mother &, 3401 
in Israel, migrants vs. native, 3651 
Negro prisoner vs. white, 10641 
personality variables in, 6706(a) 
Hypocrisy, & adaptation, 586 
Hypoglycemia (See Glycemia) _ 
Hypomania, -depression oscillations, & object 
relationship, case, 4119 1 
in Negro prisoner vs. white, 10641 
m yroidism, pseudo-, mental deficiency 
in, 6543 
Hypophysis (See Pituitary) 
Hypotension, & flicker fusion, 353 
i Dothalamis, destruction of, in obese rats, 
4430 
disorders in, & carbon dioxide therapy, 


8874 
electrical stimulation of, duodenal ulcers 
from, 1940 
шыс system seizures &, 9454 
secondary reinforcement &, 5255 
EEG, alimentary reactions, dog, 5228 
vaginal stimulation, cats, 26! 
as VES E cat, 9469 
handli: rat, 
hypophyseal pople, luminal & reserpine 
ffect, 2 р 
seizure, rbinenpepbalon & isocortex stimu- 
lation, cat, 
Hypothermia, treatment, schizophrenia, 1853 
Hypothyroidism, mental development &, prog- 
nosis, 4184 
Hypoxemia (See also Hypoxia) 
Meng he: As Altitude; Anoxemia; 
Hypoxia (See also E ; 0: H 
je Hypoxemia; Oxygen; Respiration) 
cerebral, flicker fusion, 6737 
color perception & 9579 
electrocardiography, with, 9445 E 
hearing loss after loud sounds i s 
vs. hyperventilation, clinical study, 133 
localized, in cochlea, 9656 
mental impe xd 207 
Hysterectomy (See Uterus. 
Hysteria, aphonia, learning theory therapy of, 
ere tion in, 10817 
ppm exophtalmic goiter, case, 4424 


& 19 
mou & intelligence, 10689 
a "A SoS es, distinguished 


d; 
, 10808 
Electra complex &, 10693 


teria 
Siete 


incidence in child & adult, North Caro- 
lina, 8710 

as introversion-extraversion criterion, 10806, 

i eeu Ds hie 

in a Kenya tribe, 

Eine sedation threshold of, 8565 

paralysis (See Paralysis) 

psychoanalysis of woman with, 8436 

reaction, frequency in Germany, 10320 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


Ponzo (See Ponzo illusion) 

террана. of body parts, cerebral dis- 
as retinal image stabilized, 9622 _ 
size-weight (See Size-weight illusion) 
subception &, 7445(a) 

PE renin лагы 

m law &, 

2-dimensional as $-dimenstonal, 7525 


association of figures &, 673 

backward learning as, 9821 

forgetting effect in, 7814(a) 

hunger effect in, 7814(a) 

intentional learning vs., 598, 5643, 7826 
intraserial interference, 718 

law of effect in, 3187 

& meaningfulness, 717 

perceptual organization &, 5611 


vertical-horizontal, fixation &, 7511 
interocular differences, 5351 
& visual field, 402, 403 


practice effects in, 7749 
& list length in, 9856 
transfer of set in, 7861 


seizure, pathogenesis of, 67. 
"m наоса in, longitudinal study of, 
441 


і ii inati in, 7749 
tasies &, girl, 10821 Image, alteration, nia determination, von Re effect in, 
suggestion ia paulents with, study, 7221 | E Sa? d Income (See W. 
terminology clarification & relative fre- body (See Body image) 
juency, 6713 consecutive, aftersensation &, 7458 ja 3 eRe 
TAT diagnosis, 6238 double mirror-, body image &, 8536 Individual, conformity, & group opinion, 


amics of, 7941 
lucation of the, aye 
behavior, 
А communication, 1168 
CUL characteristics of, 
5972 


formation, eye movements in, 7181 

fusion-effect, paradoxical, 5282 

interpretation, psychoanalysis, case study, 
60 


product, change in, 7150 

reproduction, & age level, 2809 

retinal (See Retinal image) 

self (See Self) 

seno perspective, absolute judgments of, 


9627 
Image/primordial, in group therapy, 10413 
"rase retention & 7802 


Ice, sound localization on, 9661 
Teeland IG КОШЫН. ee 

it is, congeni 
^" spastic disorder, & mental deficiency, 1655 
Ictal effect, 10860 
Icterus Ur. Jaundice) 


Me et 
yee Concej 

Ideal | erson, of college student, India, 9004 

Identification, 3324, 3360 


analysis, 


relation, world, 5038 
spiritual formation, 5828 
Individual differences, accident proneness, de- 
tection, 7280 
associative response, 


of adolescent with father, vocational in- 
terests &, 8991(a) 

babbling as concomitant of, 3740 

with child by mother, in marital adjust- 
ment, 3661 

with cinema actors, by child, 4603 

Erikson’s contributions E 3385 


‚ 7917 
with “flower doll,” by child, 8465, 8466 
of foreman with management, measure 


of, 9254 

homosexual poer &, 10596 

in Kibbutz boys, 10180 

LU Бети analysis of, 9517 

with literary hero, 9981 

with loved person, suicide & 10611 

from machine to cripple, 3865 

with m; mother, as migraine fac- 
tor, 4476 

hl departed, illness in child &, 


transvestism in boy & 10602 
with parent, & self esteem, 825 
sex differences in, 


34 
with peer group, in’ Hodgkin’ 
etiology, Uso Up ани 
in role playing, 3876, 11164 
En dum! ae in, 3658 
‘ors 
а socioeconomic status, 36/9 


facher, by underachieving gifted 
&, 9948 


(See 


) 
Illness (See Body; Mental 
Tllumination. (See also ines: Lights Lu- 
og td 
distribution, t dion, 2830 


Milller-Lyer illusion &, 4960 


& orientation, water bug, 2939 

are zin llus LE ites, 5322(a) 
&, 9 

retinal distribution, 

running response &, 


Illusion, contrast, set in, 9560 
of curvature, age &, 2772 
dimethyltryptamine as cause of, 8762 
geometric, 446 
OH figures, temporal maximum in, 


in lines of equal length, 2771 
oculo-agravic, 9581 
in weightlessness, 11197 
of person replacement, in Capgras syn- 
drome, 1610 
Poggendorff (See Poggendorff illusion) 


Imagery (See also Autism; Fantasy) 
in art vs. physical education majors, 10617 
cerebral functions &, 5232 
creative, & flexible ego rhythm, 5691 
& EEG, 5209, 9463 — 
eidetic (See Kidetic soaker) 
& cing in art production, 3369 
high-low, 3429 
sense analyzer interaction in, 9506 
visual, & alpha rhythm, 367 
& EEG, 2862, 5209, 9463 
in mental disorders, 1626 
sense analyzer interaction in, 9506 
Imagination, in attitude formation, 5703 
development, in children, 3257 
in ‘hydrocephalus, boy, #838 
E рсн 5690 
Imbecility (See Mental retardation) 
Imitation, in childhood, 10020 
in convulsion patients, 4455 
establishment procedures, 636 
in food washing, by monkeys, 7642 
in infancy, 10064 
Immanent justice, in African children, 8209 
Галша Ноп (See i RU 
mmunity, & autonomic nervous system, 2670 
Impotence (See also Sex) dors 
homosexuality, & frigidity, 1824 
psychotherapy, 1415 
Impression, first, nationality influence, 3570 
Imprinting, in chicken, 525, 2959 
in ducks, 5452 ‘ 
in heron, 2955 
in human infants, 10032 
тарны (See eoo 4115 
cl camp vs. classroom, 4 
in children, 3461 
concept of, 7647 (a) 
esthetic preference in, 9934 
кмге, with чр? le vs. MMPI, 


In-Basket Test, as administrati 
s UA ive proficiency 


M esie (See also Motivation; Reinforce- 


college students’ preference of, 109; 
& company gimmicks, 2345 
as food pela function, 
+ : 

& malis 2548) т oe 

uman factor: 7] , 
in imbecllity, boy, 8685 07 2544 
& inferential’ behavior, 7779 
& performance, 332 
Quantity of, in retarded children, 8658(a) 


as runway to 
us lis goal box similarity func- 


in self-training of the worker 
as trial number function, 7848 b 
in undesirable work conditions, 
as variability factor, 7606(a) 
Verbal, motor ability &, 9694 
wage as (See W. j 
work measurement &, 11146 
Incest, inclinations & taboo, 36 
location & kinship in, 10585 
Incidental roel! (See also Latent learning; 
age effect in, 7814(a) 
anxiety & task difficulty in, 9874 
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534 
classroom control of, method, 4562 
clustering vs, recall, 729 

in conditioning, 687 

& genetic concepts of intelligence, 7900 
hae ашо f, 7790(a) 

in learning, tion of, a 

nu vision, 419 

olfactory threshold, 303 

in perception, 5823(a) 

in performance stability, 7710(a) 
psychology of, & nervous types, 2698 
Secondary education &, 8955 

in social accessibility, 5778 

speech perception, 6126 à 
in training group, measurement & predic- 


tion, 597 
Indol-5-ol,3-(2-aminoethyl)-, 4022, 4095, 4464, 
5603, 6342, 6380, 7412, 8552, 8765, 8784, 
8899, 10695, 10700, 10771 
Indole-$-acetic’ acid, “S-hydroxy, 8765, 10717, 
1077 


Industrial arts (See School subjects) 
Industrial psychology, 11179 

casebook in, 7079 

conflict theory, 9125 

contribution, 7023 

& engineering, reference work, 2548 


& pee management, workbook, 2228 
problems, 2405 
research, group, 9172 
reports, Germany, 5153 
textbook, 4763, 4924 
union suspicion of, France, 4901 
viewpoints of, current, 4892 
Industrialization (See Automation) 
Industry (See also Business; Organization; 
Personnel /industrial) 
aircraft, human factors research in, sur- 
very, 4940 
эуре, automation & interaction in, 


banking (See Business) 
clothing, supervisor training in, 4863 
training for mender in, 4767 


coal mining, attitud Э 
tration of 4935 tudes toward concen: 


in Great Britain, 4899 
commerce, psychology problems, 2354 
ос оаа in, education аз aid to, 


& community power, 60, 
creativity in, Р u 
film, rating of, 4953 

ing, community & occupation, 7110 
foundry, physical demands in, 4970 
Gilbreth contributions to, 4934 
hearing conservation, 469 
information | Practice, 2404 
1 езы ip in (See Management; Super- 
па health in, 2396 

ing, security attit 
music in, research, 1e at 
noise in, 7101 

Problems, 472 
ee SESS tests, 7132 

Sr, radiation exposure, & stress, 7131 
organizational effectiveness, 7077(a) 
physically handicapped in, 10932, 10941 
production, planning, & morale, 2373 


Supervisor vs. work ini 
psychiatry in, 7004" ег opinions, 4873 


) 
S Qe (See Dependency, lack of) р 
India (See Cultures) 


psychoanalytic profile of, 7104 
psychological assets of, 9121 
psychologists” contributions, 7023 
psychology in, ero, 270790) 
punched cards usage, 

Felations, automation dea on, 7099 
executive conference, speeches, 2336 
legal environment, 2336 

roles playing 198 in, 2155 P 

shipping, ethnopsychology of, 4927 

& social welfare services, 3563 

therapy in, program for, 11070 

training (See ‘Training/occupational) 

vision efficiency in, 9164 

warning indicator system, 7124 

women in, 6079 

Infancy (See also Childbirth; 
Childhood [preschool]; Neonate) 
adoption (See Adoption) 

affect, development in, 10056 

monkey, 9701 
stimulation in, 8025 

anxiety development in, 7981 

autism (See Autism) 

breast feeding extent in United States, 


10041 
chronological limits of, 876 
& creation myth, 919 
crying, excessively, 
830 


Childhood; 


mother personality, 

cutaneous-thermal analyzer, 2702 

E visual & auditory stimuli, 2645 

emotional signs in, 7998 

epilepsy in, diagnosis & terminology, 10893 
acksoni, 877 

eye fixation in, 9554 

eyelid conditioning in, 2702 

о? sleep motility patterns in, 


in foundling home, 5830 
fentling (See Gentling) 
сш (See Handling) 
ydrocephalic (See Hydrocephalus) 
por tion of tongue movement in, 10064 
imprinting in, human, 10032 
in institution, 5830 
language in, 10223 
maternal attitude &, 10057 
mentality in, painless Mg &, 10013 
mother response to, 985 
mothering in, acute 5020, 10043 
motor activity in, 5857 

development, 3450(b) 
Negro, рывае skin color &, 3376 
neurosis in, 8573 
night енә іп, 10042 
normal, problems & treatment of, 8007 
nutrition in, 3434 
pattern vision in, 7498 


penis discovery, anxiety &, 4197 

premature, sucking behavior, Л 
tems survival of, 10050 

paychoanaiyaii observing of, 8319 

psychosis md iostic criteria, Hess 
vs. ргеоей! disorders, 


psychosomatic еге айол, 419409 
retarded, parental training of, 4176, 4177 
тоа in, parent-child "relations &, 
43 
psychosomatic theory of, 4446 
& stimulation by mother, 878 
Schizophrenia in, detection, 4353 
diagnostic criteria, um 
organic disturbances 
size problem solution in, E 
smiling in, function of, 800. 
speech, consistency with A. 10253 
structure of, 10254 
Stress response, rat, 532 
teething, gait & language in, 10048 
testing of, 7982 
textbook, 908 
thumbsucking in, study, 4248 
Infanticide (See Murder) 
Inference, inductive, theory of, 2478 
reinforcement & children, 7779 
Inferiority feeling (See also Motivation) 
in unmarried women, 3690 
Influencing machine, delusion of, origin, 8796 
Information (See also Communication; Lan- 


guage; Verbal) "e 
acceptance of, deu tion &, 9978 
analysis, arabic m response, 5421 


quthoritarian attitudes &, 2000: FS 
ias, ference 

classified, mental disorders &, 4180 
in concept identification, 7326(а) 

in d -making, 

fier Monee e measure, 2365 


SUBJECT INDEX 


accul 
Processing, & ioa ‘ving, 7 Joss, 7887 


retention, age diff 
раге mechanization, | ч 74952, 4980, 
punched cards &, bibliography, 7 


& 
theory & devices, 4952, 4980, 7332, 1955 
single Ge nel system, human operator 
as, 
yn model for, in geri 9865 
theory & devices, 8. 
theory, 


5019 
in administration, 3710 
conflict & uncertainty, 3696 
context in, critique, 3728 
in experimental psychol 
history of ene logy оі А 
language origin theory vs., ‚ 8245 
& meaning, 1145 

psychological ^ applications, 2485, 
E d 3720, 3755 

io] 0 of 

7 ome of, 8451 


& усте: нр of {жо vari- 
es, 3 
Rete of skills &, 4937 
transmission, elementary auditory dis- 
plays, 8249 
matrix pattern study, 2847 
рое Е &, 11181 
f, value, training, 6 972 
тамы ion (See also Disinhibition; eec 
Interference; Losing, Эш PI 
CH potential in ilized legs &, 


alimentary conditioning &, 2684, 2703 
B anxiety vs. depression, 9229 
in associati: with ground change, 3239 
centrifugal concept vs, 7608 
conditioned, heart rate & respiration, 547 
a temperature, 712 
ecological Ааа vs, 5677 
= "urban vs. rural men 
development, sensory-tonic er 5843(a) 
education inue on, child, |, ЖА 
electrophysiologit indices oí 
clectrophysiniony, of, 2661 
«арке vi 3202 
excitation og, 
excitation vs., CR interference, 9687 
expiration. Шы Pr 9935 
external, in ontogenesis, dog, 3218 
Hullian um 7203 
& speed &, 7591 


hypnotic dep! 
internal, 5201 
vs. external, rat, 5597 
Lan getting value ‘in therapy & child, 


LE кекс male rat, 9681 
0 


eA 
type &, dog, 9465 
extinction & 9497 


кау: =: їз, 2732 
пеп! 

exploratory " behavior of rat &, 9680 
motor performance, 7683 

tual-motor A ett. 3002 

E Pineda behavior, 

B paral alteration &, 9805 
spontaneous altera! ion k 
VE ws. depressant drugs in, 


& er satiation, dH 
schizophrenia 


M CNN threshold, sexually charged 


6249 
Аат aments vs. normal children, 


633 
ormal similarity, 
тейде HUE of stimuli &, 


tion of meaningful material, 


ownes &, 


Ind 
Intelligence 


ШЕП vs, secondary reinforcement, 
signal system interaction & 5234 
Stretch reflex localization &, 5206. 
of stuttering, 10633 
in switching, 5419, 5540 
time, conditioning “in dogs & 2970 
interval of in, 9807 
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scientist’s use, 1155 
verc eia d 6826 
spelling, 8234 i 
teaching” уге principles, 


after head injury, child, 8893 

as human behavior, bibl hy, 61 
Ме of dpa er БЫэрарву, 6103 
in tate, 10048 " 

inhibition in psycho! 

international, for aviation, mn 


Mandarin, proficiency test for, 2262 
meaning, отары , 3055(Ъ, 
description off 10229 °° 


platonic dial & oanalysi: 
plural, in ЫН 0100.504 


lyglot, functional aspects, Indi. 
Kpsyehoandlyse 61/1, Gas "da 3786 
research, psycholinquistics in, 1160 
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Lawton, G. 
ARES D. H., The Foz, interpretation of, 


roots of, & psychodynamic theory, 10268 
Russian, aptitude test for, 4694 

Proficiency test for, 2262 

teaching in 3rd grade of, 10980 
in schizophrenia, 8764 

case, 4376 f 
schizophrenic, psychological basis of, 4360 
Scientific, formalization of, 3115 

Woodger & Hullian theory, 3115 
stimulus-response, analysis of, 3702 
structure, 803 
syllable association, ground influence, 3147 
synonym ys. antonym, analysis of, 1159 
test, of delinquency jargon, 4313 

phony, as attitude measure, 11028 
theory, babbling & echolalia in, 3740 
thinking &, 3723, 3724 

& speech, 609 


9 
training for mongoloids, 11000 
translation, automation of, review, 8243 
m ical, evaluation, 2388 
resolution, 1140 
verbal expression & recall, 3709 
visualization, grammar learning &, 10951 


Language Aptitude Composite Score, for Rus- 


sian, 4694 


0. 
Laridae (See also Species) 


staring down posture, 518 


Larynx, air resistance of Bernoulli effect, 478 
Latency period (See Childhood) : 
Latent learning (See also Incidental learning; 


Learning) 
acquisition & extinction, 5570 
age &, 9786 ^ 
al E shift in discrimination learning, 


irrelevant incentive, & delay of reward, 
5575(a) 
environmental change effect, 5433 
water temperature &, 7768 


Laterality (See also Handed: 
GE Iso Handedness) 


t as factor in, 4463 
image &, with EDR, 9749 
developmental causes in preschool children, 


eye dominance vs., 2754 
monkey & baboon, S01 
motor ability &, 9736 

& A P, sue 
rei isability &, 10960 
in teaching bowling, 2952 


Latin America (See Cultures) 
Latin square design (See Analysis of variance) 
реше (See also Expression; Humor; Smil- 


g) 

with dimethyltryptamine, 8762 
paper model analysis, 324 
psychology of, 3064 


Laurent, A Clearing in the Woods, psycho- 


analysis, 3353 


Law (See also Court; Politics) 


attitudes toward, statement scale, 5998(b) 
«аша, correction & retribution, 1761 


enactment, PED loss, 457 
for homosexuality, in England, 10590, 


kinship &, 8227 
& mental health, 6154 
justice, & aggression eros, 3031 
& mental health, 9193 
psychiatric responsibili: 
& mental health, Gig des & 4320 
Protection (See Police) 
psychiatric evaluation & 10725 
psychiatry & 8627, 9193, 10725 
Sex psychopath &, 6563 
Societal, 984 
victimology in, 6621 
» Obituary, 5163 


The Rocking Horse Winner, psychoanaly- 


n 
sis of, 10003 


ar attitude toward concealed microphones, 


psychiatrist уз, 9193 


Lazarev, P., contributions to biophysi 6 
Leadership. Hori 
REDE 
тоир; Management; Oi $ ial; 
ae ageme: сег; Power/social; 


(See also Ascendance-submi 
Decision-making; Executi 


achievement need &, 8098 
administrative, need of gifted, 4630 
authoritarianism &, scaling, 2278 


behavior checklist, i 
ШТ ecklist, industrial managers, 


In children's groups, 3532, 1003 
in Civil Defense, 10078, Toi? s 


: 
: 


in combat, 7083(a) 
& communication UI 8070 
criterion measures military personnel, 
4778, 4779 ^ А 4 
decision making, group vs., 4988 
democratic, 10195 
dynamics of, methodologic approach, 4773 
& education, 9033 
десед vs. nonelected, 3493, 7045(b), 
employment & transportation effects on, 
high school, 10992 X 
expectations of, authoritarianism &, 4747 
flexibility & conformity in, 10122 
hazards & gains of, 5927 
influences on high school, 3655 
interaction among members as, 5779 
lack of, in group discussion ratings, 4810 
& maintenance functions, 5963 
military, 5929(a) 
characteristics of, 4755, 4772, 4778, 
4779 
prediction, 2062 
motivation & control in, 9745 
& Lo in, 3525 
motor capacity &, boys, 7655 
nondirective, in go pathology, 3900 
peer acceptance &, 11022 
nominations &, 11170 
perception of, 9500 
personality &, 9932 
differences in, 7950 
physical proficiency test of, 7002 
physiognomic recognition, 5943 
& popularity, 5916(b) ? 
vs., perception of self & group in, 9500 
potential, 2062 
developing of, 4545 
for production, 11173 
productivity &, 4861 
rating, form for, 9338 
scale, for students, 2160 
role playing ability &, 11111 
scale, self vs, peer-ratings on, 8118(a) 
Schweitzer, an example, 948 | 
in segregation in North Carolina, 3648 
selection of, in high school, 9099(a) 
social barrier effect, 3507 
sociometric status &, 3526 
in military personnel, 4772 | 
& spatial factors in group interaction, 5923 
style of, attitude change &, 9961 
supervisor training for, 4729 
teaching as, 9033 
textbook, 950 
training in, method, 9130 
transmission of learning & in rat, 5560 
types of, in research organization, 4751 
union, & member participation, 2330 
Learning (See also Academic achievement; 
Alternation behavior; Association; Avoidance 
резаи Backward learning; el train: 
i Choice behavior; Closure; Code learn- 
Compensati Concept formation; 
Conditioning/classical;  Conditioning/intero- 
ceptive; Conditioning/operant; Consumma- 
tory response; Crespi effect; Decision mak- 
ing; Discrimination learning; Discrimination 
reversal; Discriminative stimulus; Disinhibi- 
tion; Education; Electrodermal response; 
Escape learning; Exploratory behavior; 
tinction; Eyelid Fon Hoc ri Я 
Generalization/response; eneralization/ 
stimulus; Grooming; Guessing; Habit 
strength; Hoarding; Homing; Imprinting; 
Incidental learning; Inhibition; Insight; In- 
tentionality; Interference; 
Latent learning; Learning set; 
without awareness; Matching; Maze learn- 
ing; Memory; Orienting ; Over- 
learning; Paired-associate learning; Pecking; 
Perseveration; Place learning; Practice; Pre- 
training; Probability learning; Problem solv- 
ing; Recall; Recollection; Reflex; Reinforce- 
ment; Reinforcement/secondary; Response; 


Response/delayed; latency; Re- 
Sponse/rate ol; Retention; Retrieving; Re- 
H reconditioning; 
: Stimulus; 

Switching; 

ing; Transfer; Verbal 


; 
ing; Verbatim learning; Von Restorf effect) 
curve, of retention, 5576 
in paramecia, 3151 
personality &, 2064 
psychology of, 6802 
textbook, 9804 
theory, 757, 3118, 6802, 7748 
autism in chil , 8709 
child development &, 5592 
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hysterical aphonia &, 4452(a) 
Markov processes in, 674 
& opposite speech, 3215 
AE of logic & experi- 
perception &, 2811 
reinforcement probabilities &, 650 
, conceptual behavior se- 
quentially, 5678(a) 
& expectancy concept, 5737(a) 
in personality inventory develop- 
ment, 5623 
spontaneous alteration & 9805 
statistical, 3118, 3133, 3176, 5542, 
5686(a) 


488, 679, 3166, 3173 
achievement anxiety &, 832 
acquisition & extinction of, 7745 
authoritarianism rigidity & 1280 
in cat vs. monkey, 743 
choice increase & reduction of, 488 
extinction of, human, 7745 
in hooded rat, 5681(a) 
in mental defectives, 1617 
in monkey, 7703(a) 
marmoset & macaque, 3173 
oddity vs. discrimination types of, 7794(a) 
rsonality, 832 
in preschool child, 2192 
in pigeon, 7864(a 
quantitative d tion of data in, 7824 
rats, 679 
reward alternation &, monkey, 5555 
reward &, response probability in, 3166 


Secon reinforcement in, 7703 (а) 
juirrel monkey, 3173 
visual explanation as reward in, 9791 


ee i out awareness (See also Learn- 
ing), 483 
ing roidance learning by radiation &, 7688 
extinction & reinforcement in, 670 
& hysteric-obsessive dimension, 5520(а) 
renait ape &, Ju 
in personality 4 
cms она di incomplete data &, 
for successive intervals, 98, 90 
Lebanon (See Cultures) 
Leg (See also Phantom limb) 
immobilized, action potentials of, 9483 
Legislation (Sec Law; Politics) 
Leisure (See also Recreation) 
pem. ume 
ol еп! 
patterns in United States, 3674 
Leiter International Performance Schedule: 
Arthur Аары WISC vs., in mental 
ii ‚ 10531 
Lanett apatite 2771, 2775 
distortion test, 7240 
time limit effect on, 9302 
bare e enn) TUN 
idopt 0 
en ior sequences, 7583 
, 300: 
Evolution’ of protective displays, 491 
eyespot eitis тсе, ЫЕ ) 
iani: Готи 
Табаа. у of The Fox vs. 
8690 


Leucocyte, count, in mongolism, child, 8676 


Leucoencephalitis, tic, 10874 
Leukemia, acute, with mongolism, 4154 
in adolescence, & mother relation, 


in childhood, & mother relation, 8837 


Lhermite, J., tribute & bibliography, 9391 
Libido (See also Eros; TNR 717$ 


defense ism &, 3052 

development, in creativity, 3405 
stages, 1302 

in dog, 569 
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Literature 


energy, in theory of play, 7184 
in 2 HRS ys. identification with 
T, 
in schizophrenia, lobotomized, 10692 
theory, 10677 
.. theory, critique, 7190 
Lie detection (See ving) 
Liengme, A., life philosophy of, 7208 
Life, change as way of, 5008 
dramaturgy of, 5810 
dynamic levels, 21 


caution, attention value of, 4974 
for заа 9 ROC 

compass orientation, wi 

corneal reflection (See Corea) 

day-, as standard in color brightness match- 


ing, 7483 
enemy. distribution, secondary standards, 


entopic stray, sources, 5335 
intermittent (See Flicker) 
tion in avoidance learning, 3099, 


as motivat 
3100 
nystagmus via colliculus &, 9671(a) 
red, digit designs & 4977 
reflex pathway, pupillary, rabbit, 2624 
as reinforcement, rat, 3144, 
‚ & water deprivation, rat, 3106 
subjective patterns of, electrodal 
lich apparatus; as learning task, 7238 
switch apparatus, as Я 
systems, cone-to-rod ratio as basis of, 4908 
wave | , & color, 408 i х 
Light adaptation (See also Dark adaptation) 
amblyopic eye fixation in, 10934 — 
anxiety & hysteria to, 381 ; 
flicker fusion &, 9573 
to glare, 9628 
in pigeon, 494 
resting potential of eye & 435 
in salmon, 511 
scotopic & mesopic curves vs., 5349 
testing, A er 69 


) 
Lini method rth eee A ent vs., 9562 
ittitude of ment in, 
Fechner’s method corrected, 9322 


, analysis, 125 
freanenc for delà analysis in, 125 
step interval & response probability. in, 


a pem 
Limulus ( in, 9611 


К 
eye. "cric Der of, 406 
m 
Liner lon of, child. development, 2799 — 
Lines test, intelligence &, 


iccess factors in, 8914 Y 
Lissajou’s ише, ight ча той, 9620 
isteni ing; Speech) 
reed е, note-taking in college &, 
10968 ebrei) 
z ratios, 2399 _ 
& speech-to-noise d i A5 


iteracy, column letters, 10264 
Hec pot symbolism’ іп, 7968 \ 
‘child ‘ruthlessness in, 870 


Literature 
MENT рге вне psychosis 


cinema as introduction to, 10150 
criticism in, & psychology, 10006 
sychoanalysis &, current, 10004 
Ecandanavian ancient, ego & id, 854 
Science fiction, scientist im е, 5811 
Literature search (See Information, retrieval) 
Liver (See also Bile; Hepatic coma, 
cirrhosis of, alcoholism &, 10600 
diseases of, as neurological symptoms, 4484 
in schizophrenia, 8789 
Lizard (See also Species) б 
blue-sensitive component in retina of, 9564 
‘photoperiodic stimulation of appetite & 
rowth in, 9695 
L-M Fergus Falls Behavior Rating Scale, for 
mental patient characteristics, 4114 
reliability, 6294 
Lobotomy (See the several lobes) y 
Locke, john, Boring's interpretation of, cri- 
tique, 7227 3 
Locomotion (See also Movement; Running) 
auditory rhythmic stimuli &, 9662 
nonspecific thalamic system, cat, 5448 
space orientation &, animals, 9697 
Logic (See also Cognition; Reasoning; Think- 
Ing, 
attitude &, 3264 
attitudes & cognition, 3252 
& behavior, 2459 
causal relationships, children's understand- 
ing of, 4713 
symbolic, 5019 
introduction to, 8228 
as thinking aid, child, 3255 
thinking & teaching vs., 4550 
three-valued, & truth, 3267 
анд! RSEN: ичер 5710(а) 
istics, psychology of, 
ree. У, existential analysis &, 10477 
& eb ential analysis, 7200 
Lonchura cucullata (See also Species) 
reproductive behavior, 540 
Loneliness (See Isolation/social) — , 
Long, J А,, obituary, 173 
Longevity (See Old ше 
Lordosis, speech disability from, 10618 
unt. Thorndike Intelligence Tests, reliability, 
6929 


Loudness (See also Hearing; Noise; Sound) 
action potential in cortex &, 2882 
calculation procedure, 476 
comparison, pronction & retroaction, 459 
cortical band application, 482 
form of function, 477 
half-, judgments, 7553 
hearing loss after, 10920 
TA Ени aa 5400 а 07 

Igment of, stimulus spacing &, 9664 
untrained Os, 2923 
limens, 7563 
& nervous system е, 7467 
& pitch discriminations, 9648 
for pure tones, 2918 
relative, pure & complex tones, 481 
CR P., Songs of Bilitis, psychoanalysis of, 


Love (See also Emotion; Motivation) 
& шону, child evaluation method, 
A; 


) 
i choanalytic therapy, 10303 
Lowenfeld. d Test Cee Mosaic Test 


Lowenfeld 
LSD-25 (Sce Drugs, lysergic acid diethylamide) 


Luminal (See Drugs, phenobarbital 
L eun (See alio Brightness; ырш; 


) 
ie varlance during fixation, 


activity level &, rat, 5462 
adjustment, of television frame, 3695 
in color eption tests, 7490 
critical flicker frequency &, 9549 
үе curves &, 9586 
imination, on responses to phi i- 

cal availability in, 0557.  Puotocheml 

lationshi 


uo rel electroretinogram, 

in qlerochromatie brightness matching, 

in mesopic vision, 9585 

phase sit in brightness, 9570 

threshold Fi in, red. “йө. 
ре children, 7425 
daring бик adaptation, 2838 


el tn 
size & shape effect, 316 7 
time distributions of, & Tesponses to red, 


uniform, visual detection in field of, 9604 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


Luminosity (See also Brightness; Illumination; 
Light 

curve, protanopes, deuteranopes & normals, 

аса retinal illuminance, 2844 
losses, in color blindness, 4499 
Lundin’s Projective Movement Sequence, cere- 
bral palsied children on, 6280 _ m 

Lupus erythematosus, psychosis with, cortisone 


in, 4 
Lust (See also Emotion; Motivation) 
structure of, 589 ү ч 
Lying (See also Confabulation; Mythomania) 
їп children, 80 У 
detection, GSR recordings, 493 
in interrogation of witnesses, 3798 
motive & circumstances, 3250 
Rotter Incomplete Sentence Tests, 3852 
in test-retest method, 3790 
Lymphoma, significant, person loss &, 10834 
Lysergic acid amide (See Drugs) 
Lysergic acid diethylamide (See Drugs) 
Lysergic acid diethylamide, acetylated (See 


rugs) 
Тузел acid diethylamide, brominated (See 
Dru H 
Tu acid ethylamide (See Drugs) 


Machine (See also Cybernetics) 
brain as, 7164 
calculation, of Kendall’s tau, 9308 
design, creativity measurement, 2400 
layout of, worker response to, 4976 
learning, electronic computer as, 9152 
man-, conflicting principles, 2401 
critique, 7180 
lesign, conflicting principles, 2401 
links in yee PES RS PH 
operator evaluation in, 6; 
research review, 4916 
system training, 2266 
milling, adolescent apprentices &, 4948 
Machover Test (See Draw-A-Person Test) 
Mackworth Schedule, behavior observations 
with, 9166 
McQuitty, index of concomitance, modification 
proposal, 7282 
Maddox Rod Test, evaluation of, 9601 
Ми дио А у "n. m 
voodoo, physiol lewpoint, 497 
Mag tts, папе of Jesus, 2439" 
agnesium, deficiency, & audiogenic seizures, 
AUD 7536, 7537 x ki 
The Magnificent Cuckold, psychoanal is in- 
terpretation, 3068 ч de 
Magnituda, cognition of, normals vs, schizo- 
phrenics, 6639(a) 
еда Personnel (See Personnel/indus- 


e Picture Story, rubella deaf children, 


Maladie des tics (See Tic) 
Mammal (See also Species) 


cerebral cortex bibli hy, 
erotic instinct in, 2900 P Б 


exploration, bibliography, 546 
Man (See also Human relations) 
animal analogies &, critique, 7969 
en comparative psychophysiology of, 


knowledge RES for, 2230 
as, 
bisexuality origin in, ЕРУ, 6103 
centrifugation tolerance, monkey Vs, 7613 
destiny, & psychoanalysis, 25 
factors, in industry, 4940 
faliibility of, 5020 
interhuman bond 
lactating breasts, cate, isis у 
Her Penes M 
‚ me’s pl hh; 
Deme уз, кое Machine) ee 
socie 
nature of, 26, 9982 ^" eevee 
& accessory sense organs, 24 


k religion, ate SA 
‚ bibli ^ 

1 A at pogipliography, 6055 
origin atency period, 
potentialities, 8094 na 
Psychic equipment, 985 
psychology of, 2426 
Be fate, 5040 
jinto-space, & social science resear 
in a space vehicle, 4962 сэ реге, 1035 


эре, origin, & Physiological regulations, 


way of life vs. survival, 5015 
Weakness & minor states 2015, 
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Management (See also Business; Executive; 
Industry; Leadership; Officer; Personnel/ 
industrial; Supervision) 

applicants, motivation, 2233 
appraisal as selection in, 11092 
attitudes toward, job satisfaction & 11118 
automation challenge, 7042 
& the clique, 2337 
communications, 2329 

approach, 2379 —— 
& concept of organization, 7040 
coping with personnel failure, 2246 
decentralization procedures, 7146 
decision-making techniques for, 9128 
delegation approach, evaluation, 7062 
differential testing of, critique, 4825 
earned freedom for, 2347 
-employee relations, 7043 

basis of, 11153 ; 
employment tests, attitudes in, 2351 
foreman decision reversed by, 2350 
foreman’s identification with, measure of, 


work group productivity &, 11120 
Gilbreth contributions to, 4934 
government intern program, 7026 
incentive gimmicks &, 2345 
in India, suggestions, 4883 D 
industrial psychology &, suggestions, 

4901 


job, definition in, 11123 
related values, 7051(a) 
stress in, 4880 
-Jabor relations (See Union-management 
relations) 
leadership behavior, checklist, 7014(a) 
rating form, 9338 
mental patient attitudes in, 8644, 11095 
morale of staff in, 4884 
performance standards, 7055 
Personnel, complainant interviewing tech- 
niques, 7012 
duties, 2243 
function, 2243 
OUT in, ИЕС 
industrial psycholog 
2228 us Ё 
& labor relations handbook, 6961 
& line workers, differential self-per- 
..., ception, 7057 
Principles, conflict, human relations pre- 
cepts, 2328 
& practice of, 9131 
рше of, їп one company, 11156 
Psychological inventory, 9121 
psychology in, 7052 
Tetirement to academic life in, 11076 
role playing by, case, 4881 
Scientists as, future of, 4878 
selection problems, 2301(b), 6981 
self-perceptions of, 4832 
eam program, 7147 
training, 2226, 6981, 9088 
evaluation, 11167 
method, 11142 
management, 7147 
program, 7065 
& work situations, 9139 
Mandibulofacial dysostosis, with sibling oligo- 
Phrenia, case, 1633 
andler-Sarason Test Anxiety Questionnaire, 
academic achievement &, 3867 
achievement need vs., & EDR, 2187 


Taylor Manifest Anxiet; 
TAT er y Scale vs., 2187 
Mania (See also Hypomania) 
pal &, 1595 
‘anic-depressive psychosis (See also S= 
sion; Mania; Psychos) 9 DE 
achievement analysis of, 8760(a) 
autobiography of, 8768 
ly weight & glucose tolerance in, 8645 
capillary resistance in, & ECT, 10786 
chlorpromazine in, 4340 
cohort studies, 6678 
Conformity analysis of, 8760(a) 
lepressive phase, physical symptoms, 1958 
family environment, 6658 
finger tremor in diagnosis of, 10323 
arían's syndrome, 4390 
nervous system disturbance, 6634 
d age & cycle of, 4409 
& personality, 6698(a) 
Physiologic basis, 1860 
sm theory, 4347 | 
Psychiatric opinion, diversity on, 4 
self-differentiation &, 9965 3 2 
Spontaneous recovery from, 4371 
transition, 1849 
in twins, identical, 8653 


workbook, 


Manic mourning, cases, 8712 

Manifest Anxiety Scale (See Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale) 

Manipulation (See Hand) 

Mankind (See Man) 


Mann, T., Death in Venice, psychoanalysis, 
7 
ennhim K., & modern education, critique, 
3 


Manslaughter (See Crime & criminals) 

Manual dexterity (See Hand) 

Maori (See Cultures) 

Map, matching, navigator reliability in, 4787 
reading by radar observer, bibliography, 


skills, requirement index, 2258 
Marketing (See Consumer; Selling) 
Markmanship (See Weapon) 

Markov process (See also Probability) 

in learning theory, 674 

model for discrimination learning, 9776 

statistical inference, 2502 
Marmoset, (See also Species) 

learning, delayed-response, 3172 
Marriage (See also Courtship; Dating; Di- 

vorce; Father; Husband; Mother; Parent; 
Wife) 
adjustment to, child adjustment &, 1092 
factor analysis in, 10206 
index of, 3661 
parents vs. children, 1092 
by physically handicapped, 3676 
& values in, nurse, 11235 

behavior, & religious control, 8217 

Brahmin ritual of, 3689 

& career, female role expectations, 8200 

change in, from culture, 3662 

communication problems in, 8260, 8262 

counseling, 8256, 8271 

casework in, 8271 

character disorders, 6430 

communication in, 8260, 8262 

effectiveness evaluation, problems in, 
8282 

follow-up study, 8282 

MMPI in, 1229 

neurotic interaction in, 6062, 6138 


passive husband, aggressive wife, 
8256 

pastoral, premarital, 6089 

prerequisites, 1127 


Social system theory in, 1108 
technique, 6134 
training, 1127 
. women, 8271 
discord, factors in, 8199 
~ & schizophrenic offspring, 1866 
disillusionment in, & romanticism, 8207 
& divorce, interracial, Hawaii, 1060 
expectancy of woman towards, 8200 
of former problem children, follow up, 
‚ 10498 
in high school, 10985 
interaction, Rorchach Test &, 8358(a) 
inter-, in Africa, 8184 
in Japanese groups on Hawaii, 3564 
& mental health, 1112 
mental patient & 10729 
Negro-white, social controls of, 8162 
neurotic interaction, 6062 
partner selection, campus values &, 8995 
college student, 8995 
& ego, 8017 
& propinquity, 5932 
patterns, & educational level, 6064 
& personality change, 5797(a) 
pre-, ministerial counseling, 6089 
pastoral counseling, 6081 
ue behavior, scale measurement, 
H 
in prison, inmate rehabilitation, 8752 
quee cross cultural comparison, 
162 


re-, divorce rate &, Iowa, 8214 
research data, 1099 
ritual, in Brahmins, 3689 
roles, & courtship romanticism, 8071 
& equalitarianism, 6061 
self-disclosure in, study, 8128 
sex intercourse in, preferred frequency of, 
ME 10219 178216 
Sex pleasure in, manual, 
Status vs. mental disorders, aged, 5867 
Success in, textbook, 3672 7 
Marsh-Hilliard-Liechti MMPI (See Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory/Marsh- 
Hilliard-Liechti) К 
Marsilid (See Drugs, iproniazid) 
Masculinity (See also Femininity; Sex role) 
anxiety & social acceptance, 1269 
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measurement of, factors in, 8336(a) 
problem, dream representation, 763 
in psychotics, 1223 
role, burdens, 1105 
self-perception of, 9967 

Masking (See also Hearing; Noise) 
code learning with, 8249 
definition, 5410 
of English words, 7561 
& hearing loss, temporary, 5392(a) 
ideal detector in, 310 
oral reading rates &, 9670 
photochemical depletion ys., 9557 
processes index, calculation of, 9665 
remote, binaural effects in, 9651 
. intensive determinants in, 9639 
кашан; & interaural combination, 


as stuttering aid, 4269 
temporary threshold shift & 7559 
threshold, signal duration, 7086 
Masochism (See also Pain; Sex) 
moral, 6560 
narcissism in, 1672 
parental transmission of, 6858 
principles of, 10800 
psychic, in literature, Dickens, 3352 
& writers, 863 
technicalities of analysis, 6488 
Mass delusion, epidemic analysis, 5945 
Mass media (See also Communication; News- 
paper; Radio; Television/entertainment) 
behavior &, 3730, 3734 
bibliography, 3362 
learning & retention, 1169 
newspaper discontinuity, analysis, 3733 
research survey, 3741 
theory, consumer research, 6108 
violence in, role expectancy &, child, 8023 
Massachusetts Vision Test, children on, 405 
Mastication (See also Eating; Food) 
conditioned reflexes, sheep, 2949 
CR in sheep, 2949 
Masturbation (See also Sex) 
diagnosis in childhood, 1679 
fantasy, as preoedipal trauma, 4312 
in schizoid personality, 8700 
tic as equivalent of, case, 8819 
Matching (See also Learning) 
in pigeons, 665 
Mathematics (See also Measurement; 
ber; Statistics) 
ability, 7464 — 
achievement variables, 6843(a) 
approximation, developments in, 7298 
aptitude, immeasurable, 2428 
disuse of, & achievement in, 9890 
group theory, in object perception, 7670 
linear interpolation, training effect, 5612 
model, counteractance, 3708 
dynamic programming, 2411 
physics, & information, 4^ — 
teaching, personality dynamics 
tions, 2064 
Mathematics Power Test, 6914 
Matrix, generating methods, 
forms, 7297 
group, in clique detection, 1025 
item score, properties, 5118 . ^ 
pattern study, of information transmis- 
sion, 2847 
psychomotor factors, 5449 
Matter, mind, brain &, 7355 1 
Maturity Level for Reading Readiness, as 
checklist, 11013 "acc 7 
Maudsley Medical Questionnaire, neurotics vs. 
schizophrenics, 4121 Fa 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, vs. Bills’ In- 
dex of Adjustment, 3304 
critique, 9958 3 Xf Ms 
hysterics & dysthymics as criteria in, 
10806, 10825, 10826 
Müller-Lyer illusion &, 9577 
in pre-eclamptic toxemias, 8835 
verbal ability &, 9928 _ 
Maui, death of, psychoanalysis, 1594 
Maximum  likelihood/method of, incomplete 
data & 7290 
multivariate distribution, 86 
in Poisson binomial distribution, 7318 
Maze, movable, in pretraining, 3134 
for Planaria, 70 
variable-pattern, 65 A J 
Maze learning (See also Learning; Running; 
Swimming) 
acetylcholine &, rat, 7786 
action decrement & 9884. 
adrenalin &, acetylcholine in, 9827 
rat, 7786 eae No 
alley length & deprivation time in, 9780 
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Num- 


implica- 


2-dimensional 


Manic 
Mechanic 
alternation response in (See Alternation 
behavior) 
& anxiety, human, 7711(a) 


centrifugal swing in, vs. inhibition, 7608 
day interval in trials of, 9737 
diisopropylfluorophosphate effect on, 3194 
& diurnal cycles, earthworm, 595 
drive level &, 7690 
echolocation in blinded rats &, 3196 
environment &, bright vs, dull, 9800 
finger, anxiety &, 9952 
first trial factors of, 7743(a) А 
fixation & discovery amounts іп, 736 
food deprivation & drugs in, 7625 
free, choice, variability after practices 7789 
environment rearing &, 3240 
vs. patterned, 3171 
geotropism in, 3101 
goalless gradient in, 5640 
human, anxiety &, 7711(a) 
& information, 7778 
as rigidity measure, 7609 
incentive motivation &, 7848 
irrelevant drive effect, 622 
in isopods, 745 
latent extinction & 9878 
perceptual curiosity, & exploration, 605 
phylogeny theory, 753 
place vs. response learning in, 723 
& reactive inhibition, Planaria, 552 
reward, frequency &, 643 
quantity in, 9854 
saccharine reinforcement, 3142 
space orientation &, 9697 
stimulus position in, rat, 9843 
switch, as rigidity test, 4263 
variability in, task difficulty &, 7619(a) 
Aen anxiety & muscular tension in, 


correction procedures in, 9879 
pattern variation, 7: 
water, anesthesia vs. ECS in, 685 
respi effect, in, 7587 
work vs. frustration effect, 7798(a) 
Maze Test (See Porteus Maze Test) _ 
Меш, geometrical, graphic calculation of, 
2529 


as a minimum, 5097 1 
sample, requirements & truncation, 2508 
Meaning (See also Semantics) 
of Icelandic directional words, 3722 
logotherapy, 6353. 
in Poggendorff illusion, 3457 
reading verses & 9495 —. 
stimulus-response, analysis of, 3702 
Meaningfulness, of act, & interpretation of, 
11145 
in backward learning, 9821 
in body movement, 9214 
conditioning of, 741 р 
connotative, & stimulus generalization, 
$572(а) ү 
& emotionality, 3058 
& incidental learning, 717 
КЕБ Un AES) 7232 
mediated association 
in paired associate lezrning, 9797, 9860 
& retention, 647 
& overlearning, 9814 
in retirement activities, 3476 
serial learning &, 9784, 9880 
in speech, with sociometric status, 3750 
spread of effect &, 7769 
of test items, critique, 3495 
in transfer, 7840 
in verbal learning, 3199 — . 
Mean square contingency coefficient, as prob- 
ability function, 5082 " 
Measurement (See also Mathematics; Psycho- 
mene een 
man, 
sychological, bibliography, 7320 
p sequential decision procedures, $131 


(а б 
quantum theoretical concept, 119 
& statistics, textbook, 131 


heory, 2527 б 
Mestremknt of Intellectual Ability-Harvard 


Florence, as intelligence test, a lolescence, 


9250 
Mechanic (See also Motor performance; Per- 
sonnel/industrial, maintenance) 
aptitude, experience &, 4803 4 
hand movement as predictor of, 0 
latent, manual training teacher &, 
4744 s 
test for, 0354 М 
electronics success, 90 
women, 2291 
testing, program for, 4807 


Mechanic 
Mental disorder 


ON Fire Control Performance Test, 
21 


jet, checklist, analysis, 2360 
job, knowledge tests for, 4797, 4809 
satisfaction inventory of, 7323 
reasoning, training value, 6837 
in Selected Emergency Service Rate pro- 
gram, 11154 
tests for women, 2291 ^ 
training, experience & aptitude, 2267, 
4803 
grades in, vs. Airman Classification 
Battery, 2272 
on the job, 11141 
vs. school training, 11137 _ 
work quality of, agreement analysis vs. 
factor analysis of, 4819 > 
Mechanical Comprehension Test, sex differ- 
ences in, 11096 
Mechanical-Technical 
manual, 85 
Mechanisch-Technischer-Verstiindnis-Test (See 
Mechanical Technical Comprehension Test) 
Mecholyl (See DA methacholine chloride) 
Medicine (See also Physician) 
рде test, 3281 . 
choice of, as profession, 2128 
clinic, client personality in, 10298 
well-baby, psychiatrist role, 189 
dictionary, pocket, 5146 
education, at Oxford University, 10978 
psychologist in, 161 
encyclopedia of, family usage, 7333 
forensic, parapsychology &, 9217 
as international stress aid, 7177 
practice of, 6129 
on Indian reservation, 10484 
psychogenic illness frequency, 6732 
psychol of, textbook, 5002 
progress, societal goals &, 5000 
psychiatrist role in, 4152 
psychologist role, 1520 t 
psychosomatic (See Psychosomatic medi- 
cine 
school, idealism in, 7151 
psychoanalytic psychiatry in, 1608 
as social science aid, 8057 
student, admission recommendations for, 


Comprehension Test, 


5 
career interests & expectations of, 
10984 


ecology Gru Scd aoe 
up psychotherapy training in, 
feal im of, 7151 i 
intern matching program for, 11091 
psychiatric training for, 10962 
psychotherapeutic training, 6965 
selection of, 11008 
sociometry &, 4701 
training, group psychotherapy in, 8628 
ultrasound in, 7170 
Medulla, as respiratory center, cat, 2656 
Megalencephaly, in amaurotic idiocy, 6522 
Megaligia exotica (See also Species 
alternative turning response in, 7607 
Megaphen (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 
Megimide (See Drugs, glutarimide, 3-ethyl-3- 
methyl) 
Melancholia (See also Depression) 
& adrenocortical function, 1609 
amphetamine shock in, 3940 
Melancholia/involutional (See Involuntional 
psychotic reaction) 
Melanesia (See Cultures) 
оода (See Verbatim learning) 
Memory (See also Forgetting; Learning; Re- 
call; Recognition; Retention, 
acquisition UM task length &, 7716(a) 


9781 
in aged group, 5878 
& aging, 937 
& anemia, 3212 
шо, ОЬ y^ 5227 
raphy, 
n brain ARS qu 
changes, lectroshock, 64: 
color 9796 huoc 
Б d БЕР, 
-amphetamine & amytal 
pK EOD CM 
urbances, el 
Locos Gc ү, 
electroconvul it 
сос E &, rat, with age, 


therapy m 4950, 10785 
& frustration, 626804 PS¥chopath, 6512 


group vs. individual, 1 
guessing &, 9754. 10098 
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immediate, decay theory, & forced recall, 
5566 
‘orsakow’s disease, 3108 
Psp & sodium um effect, 8447 
rovement of, 323: 2 
үне 2x incidental, lifted weights, 


2706 
in schizoid psychopath, 10767 
social, sex differences in, 5685 
sodium amytal effect on, 8447 
span, theory, 5553 
for spatial position, 9796 
& temporal lobe stimulation, 7697 
for time events, 9796 i 
trace, autonomous changes in, 638, 7797 
& factor of need, 5593 
influence of, 9808 
visual, & auditory, study, 313 
forms, child, 5598 
identical stimuli method, 394 
Menarche, Negro vs. white, 10034 
Menomini Indian (See Cultures) 
Menstruation (See also Menarche) 
bile effect on lab animals in, 10681 
in catatonia, 10721 
disorder, in athletic women, 4451 
dysmenorrhea, & depressive’ states, 1970 
pre-eclamptic toxemias &, 8835 
in psychiatric patients, 1945 
psychosis &, 10746 
testing performance during, 7649 
Mental, ai & hangover, 5713 
& old age, 3294 
radex structure, verification, 577 
test. pun 5 
abnormality, & military delinquency, 8733 
кч automatization, 6844 
EEG changes during, 2678 
, emotional, & muscle tension, 5517(а) 
aptitude, anxiety, & academic’ achieve- 
ment, 6897 (a) 
test, academic achievement test vs., 
9319 


content, psychology of, 789 
conviction, measurement of, 3263 
deterioration, diagnosis of, 7181 
discipline, in education, 3767 
imbalance, concept of, 10512 
impairment, in hypoxia, 207 
output, & age, 926 
processes, complex, 
3078 

vision as, 2733 
representation of objects, 5294 
speed, in schizophrenics, 10690, 10691 
task, attention span &, 3804. 
tempo, in cortical analysis, 9479 


tonus, & psychopharmacology, 
work, 22441 2348 ка у, 


Gestalt law of, 9220 
group influence, 969 
pain effect on, 2717 
MM PER (See Mental retardation) 
еп! levelopment (See also Вой; 
academic achievement &, 8 ыыр 
accelerated, & delayed time factors, 7971 
уз. retarded growth, 883 
& age, imbeciles, 1660 
in childhood, 10024 
С Statistical comparison with growth, 


improving criteria, 


early vs. late, careers &, 900 

rice Tesponse &, 5848 
lotion & pregnancy, 

first 2 decades, 908 1702 


», Patterns & rates, United States, 


Tire ШЕ, 5850(а) 

S crises in woman &, 936 
motivation, & bod: 
motivity &, 2972. 59710, 8018 
nutrition &, 3434 
Occupational interests & 
Залата ттен А SroWtb, 6883 
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spiral aftereffect & пеша] maturation, 
5281 


Mental disorder (See also Emotion, disturb- 
ance; Nervous system, disorder; Neurosis; 
Psychopathology; Psychosis) 

acetylcholine hydrolysis in, 10359 х 
adjustment іп, indices relations іп, 
8316(a) . 
self-descriptions of, 6498(a) 
adrenal & autonomic response, drug ef- 
S M. imbeciles, 1660 
age & imbeciles, 
EUER SEDE 
ataraxic drugs in, 
attitudes toward, film influence, 6147 
AY-55074 effect, 6454 
basal state measurement, 1887 
behavior in, factor analysis in, 10694 
benactyzine in, 4170 
Bender-Gestalt Test, 8383 
in diagnosis of, 1328 | 
biochemical patterns in, bibliography, 4163 
borderline, group psychotherapy, 1418 
paradigmatic psychotherapy, 1367 
brain tumor incidence, 239 
cancer & fatal diseases, 1875 
& chess, 1227 
child, chlorpromazine therapy, 8431 
drug therapy, 3984 
sychophysical aspects, 6481(a) 
childbirth, 3380, 8637 
chlorpromazine in, 4060, 4107, 4173 
ollow-up study, 1435 
reserpine therapy, follow-up, 1504 
Christ fantasy in, 10719 
chronic, notensil effect, 8569 
rehabilitation, 8457 
cinema reaction in, 8654 
classification of, 1597 
clinical examination of, 3776 
cohort studies, New York, 6678, 6679 
community treatment, feasibility for, 8557 
concept of self & others in, 8330(a) 
conditioned response in, with drugs, 9229 
conduct of physician in, 1952 
in contrasting communities, 8625 
convalescent service, 1220 
Cornell Index in, military, 3895 
counting fest as diagnosis of, 3886 
of criminal responsi y, 1781 
cultural bias in prognosis for, 10792 
& culture, 8190 
with cyclomycin in tuberculosis, 3978 
cycloserine-induced, 1826 
dance therapy, 6441 
definition "patterns, 1894 
drawing, of abstract designs &, 4150(a) 
& therapy in, 10788 
drug therapy, bibliography, 1406 
posthospital adjustment, 6388 
drugs in, new, 4031 
& ego psychology, 1314 
electroconvulsive shock therapy attitudes 
in, 10750 
electrodermal response in, 3968 
EEG & meprobamate in, 8878 
electroshock &, serpasil & chlorpromazine 
on, 3893 
employer's, attitude, change towards, 11095 
& practices toward, 10755 
, ,Ieceptivity towards, 10740 
in England & Wales, 2534 
epinephrine & norepinephrine in, 10764 
expectation of therapist by, 8432 
extra-hospital adjustment, 6491 
factor analysis, 5139, 8797 
family &, attitudes toward, types of hos- 
pital care &, 10744 
casework in, 10732 
dynamics in, 10527 
interaction disturbance &, 8640 
Structure over generations &, 10293 
figure drawings of, 10362 
follow up, locating method for, 8270 
& prognosis in, adolescence, 8308 
results in, 8263 
former, adjustment, 1098 
casework, 1191 
Social status after, 1557 
functional disturbances, 1952 
түк hospital, selection & therapy, 


& genetics, 5197 

in Great Britain, report, 6554 

group therapy, with drugs, 1357 
inpatient vs, outpatient, 1440 
of unemployed outpatient, 3994. 

hearing aid yalue, 6538 4 

home care of, conformity in, 8415 
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hospitalization length of, & cultural de- 
viation in, 10780 

on House-Tree-Person Test, 3841 

in husbands, wives' definitions, 1894 
droxyzine chloride in, 3916 

incidence of, reduction factors, 10713 

initial, involutional women, EEG, 243 

joint interview, 6178 

intelligence &, test-retest, 8345 

inter iplinary research, 4151 

iproniazid in, 3981 

Jong E study of characteristics in, 


lysergic acid diethylamide, 8520 
marriage &, 10729 
mecholyl in, with age, 4006 
& menstrual cycle, 1945 
& mental, deficiency, 10579 
health, 1179, 10260, 10265 
meprobamate & EEG in, 8878 
пераа & reserpine оп, 
07 


milieu & activity therapy for, 8579 
MMPI profile analysis, 1330 
morbid state consciousness in, 51 
mother-child relations &, 10678 
myoclonic response, 2630 
& national socialistic persecution, 5223 
nope & persecution experience, 
nonrestraint for, 10733 
notensil in, 8569 
personnel change effect, 1353 
occupational, therapist, effect on, 4139 
therapy in, 1476 
old age, antibiotics effect, 6437 
in, 8888 
France, 3482 
ys, home residents, 3480 
intellectual deficit in, bibliography, 
8040 
learning & memory, 672 
marital status &, 5867 
therapy for 4 years, 1912 
therapy program, 6452 
tranquilizer therapy, 1497 
Ws vs. nonorganic, & Bender Gestalt, 
organicity, diagnosis, H-T-P value, 6210 
Grassi test of, 6236 
outpatient, adjustment of, & rehospital- 
ization, 8397 
day care center, 6360 
дога & problem understanding in, 
0 


employer attitudes toward, 8644 

psychiatric day care, 6369 

AIT therapy, 
636: 


syndrome, factor analysis, 5139 

work experiences in, 8616 
parasympathetic system reaction to mech- 

olyl & noradrenaline, 8887 

paroxysmal cerebral activity, 240 
& peptic ulcer, 1944 
personality, & human figure drawings, 
hysical disorder & 6730 
physical disorder 
physiological research methods for, 7390 
in Poland, treatment of, 10711 
preferential treatment of, 3961 
preparation for community return by, 


prochlorperazine in, 8511 

oral vs. intramuscular, 8463 
prognosis for, 8521 

adolescents, 8308 
psychiatric opinion, diversity on, 4181 
Psychological correlates, 8651 
Dsychology in diagnosis of, 10787 б 
рустоњои effect on patient & family, 

8562 


Puerto Rican views, 7380 . _ 

race determinism of, in Africa, 8183 

readmission, characteristics in, 4063 
prediction, Peterson’s scale, 6213 
rates, with ataractic, 4136 

recreational effects on, 4041 — . 

rehabilitation for, agency evaluation, 8272 
significant figures in work, 8457 

rehabilitation services, 6496 

religious conflict, 6663 (8) 

reserpine in, 41! 

roles in thi of, factor analysis, 8487 

Korschach M responses, & IQ, 6295 

“screen” patient, 8492 

semeiology &, 4111 

serial. autonomic testing, 1499 

Serotonin in, 8899 
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sex, reproduction &, 8636 
ial, adaptation, 6648. 
а lon, 
MEA ws. projective test behavior, 


status, 1386 
worker referral, 6381 


Survey problems, 4161 3 
sympathetic system reaction to mecholyl 
& noradrenaline, 8887 М 


limbic lobe, 246 
сеи experimental approach, 


symptomatic classification of, 10355 
teaching of, for rapport, 10295 
tension states, meprobamate use, 1393 
test selection for, 3780 
testing in, diagnostic, 3820 
therapeutic community for, 1184 
time judgments in, 9508 
tooth caries in, adolescence, 8841 
tranquilizing drugs in, 4033, 4035 
treatment, principles of, 6405 
u ectional current in, 1473 
trial visit to community in, 8299 
trifluoperazine in, 10436 
types of, factor analysis of, 8797(a) 
unitary concept of, 5039 
untreatable, patient-therapist relation, 1503 
verbal reinforcement in, 7793(a) 
visual imagery control, 1626 
& vitamin deficiency, 8589 
vocational, interest in, factors in, 8623(a) 
rehabilitation of, 8616 
ward, adjustment, group therapy, 6379 
havior in, 10708 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, 3877 
work, attitudes, & stress, 1089 
reluctance in, 4381 
Mental health (See also Adjustment/personal 
& social), 1189, 1218, 3765, 3766, 6176 
for adolescence, 
advances, 1183 
atomic energy uses &, 8259 
Auc toward, comic strip effect on, 
1 


01 
bibliography, 1179 
blomerphosis &, 10271 
Clinic, alcoholism &, 4226 - 
case survey, 8293 
data reporting 1212 
outpatient fluctuation in, 10285 
social dynamics, 1225 
statistics handling in, 8313 
VA, group therapy in, 10302 
college, service, development, 6165 
students, multidisciplinary approach, 


6131 
concept of, 8265, 10278 
6269 


effect on, 10748 

factors, bibliography, 1054 
culture conditions &, 8190 
in driving, & police, 10305 
economics of, 3791 
in education, 6152 

challenge, 3761(b) 

lay discussion leaders in, 8264 

preschool children &, 10486 
& family, Mo 3758 

study, й Д 
films, classroom guidance, disturbed boys, 
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0 
in discussion groups, 10266 
value of discussion, 6128 
Freud’s concept, 1175 
& genetics, 5197 
in groups, 3900 
in hospital ward, 10281 
& human values, 8265 
individual, bibliography, 1181 
in industry, 2. 
cere igi 
ife шау, 
Ee illness vs., 10260, 10265 
& mobility, 6153 
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movement & psychology, 8275 

New York Таз поз for, 8303 

nurse, in child guidance clinics, 1209 

in Paris, program for, 10279 

personality traits & 5796 

poverty &, Stockholm, 8075 

prejudice problem, 6032 

programs, evaluation of, 8273. 

in psychiatric service, 10282 

& psychiatry, 1183, 6191 

psychological correlates of, 8651 

psychology &, 8275 

& refugees, 6158 

& religious observance, 6136 

research, definition PD ее 
enne & problems in, bibliography, 


project, report, 6176 
pe үте i a ын hy, 2031 
1001 personnel, iography, 203 
social, action for, 6144, 8269 
legislation, 6154 
movement, psychologists in, 8275 
teacher's guide, 2040 7 
teaching effects of, 3771 
textbook, 6149 
transfer of training in habits of, 3767 
in Turkey, 1226 
in value hierarchy, 6151 
work as aid to, 4891 
working conditions & 11196 
world, cooperation & conflict, 8172 
Mental hospital (See also Hospital), 4106 
admission to, casework &, 8621 
delayed, results, 8642 
longitudinal case, 8629 
by occupation & religion, 3663 
rates to, of Catholic nuns, 8634 
adolescent pavilion, seclusion, use of, 1404 
adult, adolescent patients in, 6406 
alcoholics’ attitudes toward, 10609 
antisocial behavior in, cause, 6519 
child patients, homemaker service to 
mothers, 6478 v 
clinical psychologist in, role ambiguities 
of, 7385 
club function, 6513 
commitment procedural problems, 4155 
communication measurement in, 4140 
convalescent service, 1220 
ERR with, & AMA discharges, 


in India, description of, 3783 

individual therapy, problems of, 1387 

job analysis, Bangalore, 3782 

mental health in ward of, 10281 

E & microsociology of knowledge, 


military, 7084 

music therapy in, 8486 

occupational therapist, personal account, 
6384 


open vs. closed door, 8638 
outpatient vs. total care, 10744 
patient demands in, 1600 
physical facilities, 6509 
preferential treatment in, 3961 
psychiatric aide applicants, 6507(a) 
psychologist in, 1210 
psychosociological research, 6648 
recreational counseling in, 4096 
reform by attitude change in, 4108 
& rehabilitation services, 6496 
segregation of criminals in, 10525 
social relationships, 3506 К 
sodium amytal use practices, 1366 
staff orientation in, 4011 
state, psychodrama in, 10447 
structured ward in, 8559 
team approach in, 4014 
& therapeutic, community, 1184 
definition, 6451 
instrument, 6486. 
value of, staff ys. patients’ attitudes, 
6691 Er T 
unlocked wards, 1207 2 
ward activity of, schizophrenic motor per- 
formance &, 8590(a) 
work project psychotherapy, 1417 
Mental patient (See Меш pesci Sti 
Mental retardation (See also Amaurotic idiocy; 
Childhood, [UEM Childhood, retarded; 
Cretinism; EUH Mongolism; Phenyl- 
vic amentia), Е 
oH tion in, organic vs. nonorganic, 


1661 
SS ЫШЫ. definitions in, 10532, 10543 
academic achievement & classification, 6924 


Mental retardation 
Migraine 


achievement, & adjustment in, after educa- 
tion, 209. 
need, 6555 
activity level, & task performance, 6535 
adjustment in, 1299, 1625 
adulthood &, 1623 
adoption of infants &, 10559 
adult, special vs. regular classes, 6546 
adjustment, 1623 
ambulatory therapy of, child, 4005 
American Journal of, 10-year index of, 


or aphasic, differential diagnosis, 6602 
in army recruits, 6550 E: 5 
arrangement ability in, familial vs. brain 
lesion, 10549 
art education, 1640 
azacyclonal in, 8599 
behavior problem &, 1678 
Bender Gestalt performance, 6533(a) 
blind children, curriculum, 6790 
brain lesion, vs. nonbrain lesion, 1632 
size-weight illusion, 8665 
teaching devices for, 10557 
brain metabolism in, 10866 
care for, problems in, 10570 
central nervous system pathology in, 10892 
changes in, 10534, 10546 
cognition & social, 8661 
child psychiatry, 6539 
chlorpromazine in, 10569 y 
classification of, & terminology in, 10545 
clinic, 1648 
community, 1638 
training program, 6551 
& color blindness, 399 
color form sorting data, 6537 
CMMS & Stanford-Binet Form L, IQs, 1647 
concept learning, & attention set, 6526(a) 
with congenital ichthyosis, & spastic dis- 
orders, bibliography, 1655 
crime incidence in, 6612 
cultural, & personality aspects of, 10562 
problems in, 10565 
values &, 6528 
culture forces in, 8681 
custodial (See Mental retardation, severe) 
day care class for, 10556 
depth perception in, 6524 
discovery patterns, 1616. 
discrimination, learning in, 3220 
reinforcement, 3116 


set, 1617 
dissocial behavior in, 10539 
disturbed, behavior, drug ега y 1664 
patients, drug therapy, 64. 
& Draw-A-Person-Test, 1636 
educable (See Mental retardation, mild) 
educability measurement, 2104, 6549, 8682 
education, 4632, 4644, 6867 
for chronic petu. study, 1651 
curriculum for, 6542 
early, 6540 
literature survey, 6557 
methods, evaluation, 6527 
for mildly retarded, 1634, 4644 
objectives in, 10567 
postschool activities, 2093 
problems &, 10997 
concerning, 6532 
paychological service survey, 2205 
jor social competency, 417! 
special classes, child attitude, 6865 
vs. regular classes, 6527, 6546 
trends in, 10996 
Cem response & intelligence in, 


EEG in, 9473 

жию: Me of, 8663 5 

ej y in, athetoid movement &, 10856 
eioan & psychology of, 6532 
examiner's effect on, test scores of, 9917 
t expectancy in boy, $590(a) 


‘imental psychology, 6530 
family, care, Denmark, 1662 


problems with, 10547 
in France, 4167 


enetic research, bibli hy, 652 
Goddard classification, Lede” 6521 


group observation as di osis in, 105. 
group therapy, 4057, 3507 Moe 
or adolescents, 4057 


fer mothers, BE 
with paren! , 391 
hearing loss in, 10917 y 
us ce, 6777 
nervous activity dist 
homosexuality diagnosis, pec os 
3 


hospital stay, an; PT 
Вуйоугше in, 162] "10 
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& hypertelorism, 1646 _ 
hypothyroidism &, prognosis, 4184 
idiocy (See Mental retardation, severe) 
imbecility (See Mental retardation, mod- 
erate) } 
intellectual characteristics & 6545 
intelligence, in institution for, 10560 
stability in, 7909 
IQ remediation, JND concept, 1620 
learning process in, 6544 — 
maladjusted children, re ine effect, 6425 
& mU oe , 1633 
& megalence y, 
mental disorder in, 10579 
Great Britain, 6554 
meprobamate in, 8500 
metrazol effects on, 3903. А 
mild, academic achievement, girls, 6924 
concept formation in, 10536 
education program for, 1634 
insecurity in, 8662 
oral language program for, 10561 
residence education, 6924 
WISC short form for, 10538 
military fitness in, 11106 
misconceptions, 1663 
moderate, athetoid movements in, 10533 
cognitive changes, & age, 1660 
& color blindness, 1650 
Crespi effect іп, 7816 
discrimination learning in, 10548, 


education for, 8669 
incentive effect on, boy, 8685 
Rorschach analysis, 1622 
moron, Goddard classification, 1628 
moronity (See Mental retardation, mild) 
mosaic patterns, 6529 
in mother, intelligence in children of, 1621 
mother estimate of, 2094 
motor proficiency, 5438 
study, 1652 
& Mueller-Lyer illusion, 6552 
music Б; 1649, 10555 
& mycosis, 252 
neonatal jaundice &, 4168 


& perceptual-motor learning, 4171 
perceptual processes in, 10573 
personality problem awareness, 6561(a) 
phantom extremity & 10931 
physical exercise effect in, 8678 
in Poland, 10571 
preoccupational readiness & training, 6541 
prevalence, 4186 
prevention, 8673 
probability learning in, 11002 
projective tests & 10349 
pseudofeeblemindedness, case, 1666 
pseudohypoparathyroidism, 6543 
psychiatric problems, 6534 
psycholanalysis in, case, 10552 
Psychological, & cultural problems, research, 
development, training in, 6536 
factors in, 8681 
roblems in, 10564, 10565 
psychomotor learning in, 3103 
Psychotic vs. childhood schizophrenic, 1563 
from radiation of fetal brain, 10535 
reaction time, organic vs. familial, 1619 
recessive transmission, 6331 
recreational programs for, 10563 
rehabilitation, 1644 
ey ae in, 10208 
matching procedures, & соуагі, 
analysis, 7319 pices 
trends in, 10540 
reserpine in, 10569 
& chlorpromazine treatment, 1641 
treatment, 1658 Е 
ritalin treatment, 1645 
se testa, 10571 
school ission, follow-up study, 8662 
psychological services, 1 З 
| HE es, teacher evalua. 
serial verbal learni ive inhibi 
tia red earning, & retroactive inhibi- 
services, 1659(b) 
Severe, 8669 
education program, study, 1 
& psychosis, 6548 ee 
sex education, girls, 1657 
simple differentiation in, 4187 
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social, deprivation іп, preinstitutional, 
8688(a) 
problems &, 1656 
welfare for, 1637 
jn Maryland, 10277 
in workshop, 10297 
welfare service, 8657 _ 3 
sociometric status vs. supervisory evaluation 
of, 8660 
sparine &, with IQ tests, 4174 
Spastic, high frequency wave, treatment of, 
4165 


& speed, 1577 ' 

Em & language research in, 10544 
program &, 1629 

therapy in, 10629 

state school, behavior problems, 1678 

supervisor evaluation vs. sociometric status 


in, 861 
teaching in, 11001, 11003 
approach, 9009 PNE 
of visual & motor perception in, 10550. 
television & disciplinary infractions of, 8680 
terminology usage in, 10551 
test performance, & motivation, 1639 
trainable (See Mental retardation, mod- 
erate) 
treatment in, 10542 f 
trial performance, influences in, 6553 
urban community problems, 1630, 1635 
vocational rehabilitation in, 10566 
ward discrimination in, 10891 ü 
WAIS & WB II, comparative ratings, 6258 
welfare service, 8657 
in young adulthood, 10558 
Mepatin (See D meprobamate) 
Mepazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10-[n- 
methyl-3-piferidylmethyl] ) 
Meperidine (See Drugs) 
Meprobamate (See Drugs) 
Merit rating (See Rating) 
Merleau-Ponty, M., works, language study, 3703 
Mescaline (See Drugs) 
Mesencephalon, corrosive sublimate injection in, 
& consciousness, cat, 2659 
electrical stimulation of, limbic system sei- 
zures &, 9454 
pupillary, light reflex pathway &, 2624 
,. , responses, bibliography, 2711 
lesion in, & allergy, 5213 
serotonin content in, 7412 
stimulation of, eye & body movements 
E 
tranquilizing drugs on, 8504, 8505 
Message (See also Communication) 
code, & operator performance, 662 
confirmation, in noise, 6105 (a) 
diffusion, logistic model, 1152 
Procedures & communication, unfavorable, 


reception, & confidence ratings, filtered 
speech, 7551 

expectation in, 2912 

Tating scale, 5402 
set, intelligibility of, 8244 

Metabolism (See also Thyroid) 

efficiency tests, as rigidity measure, 10000 
measures of, subjective vs. objective, 9438 
nervous system, bibliography, 2689 
Eg уз. sleeping, as tension measure, 


Metacontrast (See Subception) 

Metaphor, uses of, 3725 

Metaphysics, introduction to, 7193 

Methacholine chloride (See Drugs) 

Methamphetamine (See Drugs) 

Methedrine (See Drugs, methamphetamine) 

Methylcholanthrene. (See Drugs) 

Men IPSA (See Drugs) 

Methylphenidate (See Dri idy- 
lacetate hydrochloride) NEED 

Methylphenidylacetate hydrochloride (See 
Drugs) 

Metrazole (See Drugs) 

Metropolitan Achievement Test, mental defi- 
ciency &, 6924 

Meurisse's Doodling Test, as diagnosis aid, in 
psychotherapy, 8417 

Mexico (See Cultures) 

Microcephaly, hereditary recessivity in, 10873 

M psychology of, 1642 
icrogenesi imiti 
E is, & primitive perceptual processes, 

Microphone (See Recording apparatus) 

Midbrain (See Mesencephalon) 

Middle East (See Cultures) 

Migraine (See Headache) 


Migration, acculturation in United States &, 
10182 


adjustment, 1041 
to city, 998 
attitudes toward, rural ys. urban adoles- 
cents, 2086 
counseling &, 8258 
as crime factor, Venezuela, 10635 
Engins to New Zealand, intelligence level, 


German, neuropsychiatric disorders, 1571 
instinct, in birds, 9730. 
to Israel, & mental disorders, 3651 
mental health, problems, 6158 
Russian, 8164 

of Negro to North, review, 3649 
nonverbal testing in, in Israel, 2164 
patterns, & occupation, 995 
personality & East German defectors, 7932 
psychology of, 8143, 10173 
rehabilitation, 1072 
from rural area by young adults, 3569 
salmon, guidance of, 5455(a) 
socioeconomic status &, 10181 
typology of, 6039 

Military, court, forensic psychiatry in, 4146 
hospital, leadership dynamics in, 4773 
organizational analysis of, 4761 
organizations, leadership theory in, 3507 

MD DRM Proficiency Test, Lado Test vs., 


Military psychiatry, 7084 
i». British army, in World War II, 9197 
combat pilots screening, 4841 
military, 7084 
duty conflict of, 4145 
prediction of effectiveness by, 4118, 
856 


at prisoner retraining by, 4839 
Military psychology, 1243, 4756, 4760 S 
Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale, in old age, psychotic 
vs. nonpsychotic, 4387 
Miller Analogies Test, rigidity &, 7609 
Miltown (See Drugs, meprobamate) 
Mind, 225 
-body problem, 5019 
expression theories &, 9927 
neurologic aspects, 2481 
-body theory, evolution &, 5044 
psychosomatic medicine, 6715 
evolution, 879 
factor theory, 1 
factual vs. creative, 7885 
matter, brain &,.7355 
organization, 7662 
structure, of East & West, 10174 
, theory, factor analysis, 1 
Minimal audible pressure, for low frequency 
tones, 7549 
Minnesota (See Cultures) 
Minnesota Clerical Test, practice effect, alter- 
nate forms, 7004 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
academic achievement &, 6917, 11040 
prediction, & suppressor variable, 2152 
Acquiescence Key for, 9945 
alcoholism differentiation, 6239 
behavior in counseling, 8374 
& body types, 5785 
California F Scale vs., 6242 
“cannot say” scale, 1329 
card form, rapid scoring, 5072 
Catholic, priests on, 7936 
vs. public students on, 9936 
seminarians on, 4998 
college athletes on, 7918 n 
Configural Index for somatization deter- 
mination, 8834(a) 
counseling behavior &, 8374 
criminals’ profiles in, 8379 
cross cultural comparison, 1080 — . 
& delinquency, multivariate analysis, 6278 
Delinquency scale, proneness, 1764 
Depression scale, factor analysis of, 3313 
.. validity, 6263 
differential diagnosis in, 1330 
dissimulation, & lie detector, 1247 
& Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
intercorrelations, 799 
factor analysis, 5103(а), 7928 
F-K index, in motivated groups, 1259 
F scale, factor analysis of, 9271 
response set on, 4684 
Human Relations Inventory vs., 3491. 
Hypochondriasis scale, factor analysis of, 
4 


Hypomania scale, factor analysis of, 9273 
Hysteriapsychasthenia index, & repression, 


Hysteria scale, factor analysis of, 3315 
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"ideal self” instructions on, 10761 
K scale, factor analysis of, 9272 
leadership study by, 7950 
in marriage counseling, 1229 
Maslow's S-I Inventory vs., 6269 
mental patient diagnosis by, 10358 
new scales, normative data, 1273 
Paranoia scale of, factor analysis, 7275 
pilots, screening by, 2265 
evaluated by, 6231 
norms in, 11083 
prediction, improvement of, 3819 
rison Adjustment scale for, 8380 
prisoners on, Negro vs. white, 10641 
рану differentiation, 1755 
Psychasthenia scale, factor analysis of, 9274 
psychiatric groups, 1330 
Psychopathic Deviate scale, factor analysis 
of, 7276. 
as reading improvement indicator, 4559 
schizophrenia, 6659 
on social desirability &, 8412(a) 

_vs. neurosis, distinction by, 8411 
Schizophrenia scale, factor analysis of, 9276 
student teachers, 2214 
& suggestion effects, 3321 
validity confirmation, 3828 

. vitamin deficiency &, 8589 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory/ 
Marsh-Hilliard-Liechti, Sex Deviation Scale, 
clinical validity, 1689 
validity, 6302 (b) 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales, & oc- 
cupation classification, 1537 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test, blindness 
work success &, 8922 
Minnesota Scale of Parental Occupations, 
Werner Occupational Rating Scale vs., 4660 
Minnesota le for Paternal Occupations, as 
economic status estimator, 8354 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, in African 
tribe, 3801, 6035 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, fakabil- 
ity, factorial design, 7021 
academic preparation vs., 11054, 11055 
Negro vs. white children on, 9002 
response bias in, 11043 [КА 
scoring key, logical vs. empirical, 4692 
Minority groups (See also Catholic; Jew; 
Negro) 
college faculty as, 7901 
name calling effect on, 3644 2 
prejudice & discrimination, analysis, 1076 
sychotherapy, cases, 6043 
Western Hemisphere, bibliography, 6125 | 
Mira Lopez Tests, of myokinetic reactions, vis- 
ual controls, 2857 2 
Mirror drawing (See Drawing) 
Mirror image, double, case, woman, 8536 
reversed letters, identification by, 9503 
Жее (See Pregnancy) 
Missile (See Weapon) 
Mobility, 8111 
business elite & 6056, 8195 
& childhood problems, 6585 
failure & 2246 È 
Italo-American acculturation, 1068 И 
Jewish vs. Italian, & occupation evaluation, 
1551 
mental, disorders & 10527 
health & 6153 
occupational, & bias, 1014 y 
of executives, informal factors in, 4752 
Missouri communities, 2087 
rate & patterns, 11069 
as teaching attrition factor, 4722 
in organizational behavior theory, 7215 
social, bibliography, 981 
adolescent boys, 5831 
class, & early postponement pattern, 


effects of, 1012 
in entertainment field, 10121 
& family size, 1090 

in West Germany, 8168 

Mohammedan (See Cultures) 

Mohave (See Cultures) 

Money (See also SE ү 
significance, in decision process, 301 
utility of, gambling as measure of, 7196 

Mongolism (See also Mental retardation) 
brain metabolism in, 10866 
characteristics, 1665 
& enzymatic ae 
lan; e training in, 
таа oe child, 8676 
in mother, & child, report, 1631 

& daughter, case history, 1653 
pregnancy stresses, 8849 
parental age &, 881 
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stigmata & intelligence in, 10541 
thyroid function, 1618 


Monkey (See also Species) 


aesthetic preference, 550 

after amygdalae ablation, 7423 

amygdaloid lesion effect in, 8882 

anxiety communication in, model for, 9715 
association cortex, function, 2708 
behavioral characteristics of, 9727 

brain lesion, & delayed response, 250 
Башне lesion, & optokinetic nystagmus, 


stimulation, & tachistoscopic percep- 
tion, 6748 
шы lesions, & spontaneous locomotion, 


nucleus lesions in, 7413(a) 
capuchin, instinctive behavior, 7626 
cerebellum, afferent projections, 251 
vs. chimpanzee, bent-wire problems, 2946 
Өе gyrus of, stimulation & lesions in, 


cingulectomy, & social behayior, 538 
concept discrimination, 5555 
cortical, lesions, effect, 5261 
unit discharge patterns, 5258 
dominance in food-getting, 7622 
drug effect on activity of, 3928 
experimental neuroses, 5469 
eye movements, & state of consciousness, 


5350 

food, & fear responses, lobotomy, 265 
‘washing by, 7642 

grooming in, types of, 7624 

D un conditioning in, 3180 

infant, affect development in, 9701 
discrimination learning in, 7866(a) 
sucking, learned approach, 2079 

DUET geniculate nucleus, & color vision, 


laterality preference, 501 

lysergic acid in, review, 8870 x 

Macaca nemestrina, as research subject, 502 

man vs., centrifugation tolerance, 7613. 

bru Ws of homogeneous objects by, 
9561 


marmoset, hearing acuity of, 7564(a) 
object, preference, 500 
-quality learning, 7809 
parietal lobe lesion effect on, 8869 
radiation effects (See Radiation) | 
reserpine in, postmortem observations, 7431 
effects, 6423 ec 
submission conditioning, failure in, 2978 
subthalamic hyperkinesia in, 7410 — 
temporal lobe ablation, & olfactory discrim- 
ination, 3204 
test apparatus for, 9242 ——— 

EG evelopment, & avoidance behavior, 
7 К 
unconsciousness end point in centrifugation, 

7613 


vibration effect on, 9447 ч 
visual, discrimination, cortical lesion, effect, 
5207 


exploration, deprivation effect, 363 


Monocular Projections Test, test-retest reliabil- 


ity of, 9601 


Mood (See also Emotion) 


& color matching, 836 
normal vs. pathological, 4125 
in unmarried woman, 3690 


Morale (See also Job satisfaction; Motivation), 


4135, 487: 
as accident factor, 4983 
at ballistic missile sites, 11128 
in banking industry, 9096 
bibliography, 962 
definition of, 9117 
& measurement of, 11060 
dimensions of, 11155” 
factor analysis of data in, 9148 
follow up on studies of, 9149 
& group satisfaction, 1037 
job satisfaction & 11065 
measurement of, 9124 
military adjustment &, 4801 
motivational воо 9144 
in пауу personnel, 
organizational, measurement of, 9076(a) 
& production Ил, 2373 
school principal as builder of, 4735 T 
sentence-completion test as measure Ol, 
9207 
training, 7069 Үч 
ded construct validity, 2370 


Morality (See also Ethics) 


attitude towards, temptation & changes in, 
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О of, with age, 8006 


Morality 
Motor performance 


crisis, & society, 939 
genealogy of, Freud, 2465 
guilt feelings & changes in, 3787 
Judgability, & psychoanalysis, 1586 
official vs. private; 10118 
principles, 2418 
psychological health, 2427 
psychology of, 5022 
types of, 9744 
Moray House English Tests, reading comprehen- 
sion & mechanical, aspects, correlation, 6838 
Moreno, J. L., as group therapy founder, 9400 
personality of, relation to therapy, 3924 
Morita therapy, for neurosis, in Japan, 10424 
Moronity (See Mental retardation) 
Morphine (See Drugs) 
Morphine sulfate (See Drugs) 
Morse code (See Code learning) 
Mortality (See Death) 1 
Mosaic Test (Lowenfeld), in clinical use, 3843 
norms in & validity of, 8420(a) 
scoring intelligence, 792 
& teacher competency, 2079 
Moses, psychoanalysis, 5813 
Moslem (See Cultures) 
Moth (See also Species) 
ultrasonic reception, 2019 
Mother (See also Father; Marriage; Parent; 
Pregnancy; Wife; Women) ^ 
ljustment of, socioeconomic status &, 


10084 
age at childbirth, & introversion in child, 
10035 


alcoholism in, pathology &, 1451 

amazon, sons of, 2423(b) 

anal character of, 3387. 

as anxiety reinforcer in child, 4241 

artificial, monkey affect for, 9701 

RAS level of, encopresis in child &, 
6i 


attachment to, priapism &, 10597 
attitudes of, & chil peonnin 5734 
child reading disability, group discus- 
sion effect, 6590(a) 
overt & fantasy aggression, 3051 
to sons, 7654(a) А 
authoritarian, child-rearing practices, 3517 
of schizophrenics, 1839 
& autism in child, 8715 
of child mental patients, rehabilitation 
service, 6478 
-child, desire for love & affective develop- 
ment, 3441 
interviewing method, 10306 
reactions, EE Situations, 1293 
rearing attitudes, 8090(a) 
relations, anorexia & 10778 
constipation &, 10822 
effects, 5859 
let-down reflex, 5846 
leukemia &, 8837 
masochism &, 10800 
maturity in first graders & 3410 
канен improvement &, 


rediction during pregnancy, 3377 
reading ability &, 10574. 


schizophrenia &, bibliography, 
tueri r E 8725( ) V 
8! егіп " В, 

ТАТ in, 8408 


simultaneous therapy, 6316 
clinical redirected cases, follow-up, 8528 
& coprophilia in son, 4192 
in defense of, 10494 
& excessively crying infant, 830 
expectant (See Pregnancy) 
goat, kid separation from, 9703 
group therapy for, 10398, 10452 
& stuttering child, 10630 
abo DRS with, transvestism in boy &, 


child, & marital adjustment, 3661 
infancy, care by, noncontinuous, 8020 
scale, 7985 


rearing attitudes of, 10057 
rumination &, 4446 

aE ieee Preference, & personality, 
infanticidal, bibli hy, 66! 
instinct, in rats, 7693. 6019 
interview vs. observation of, 10365 
intet) in lobotomized Schizophrenic, 
learning of standards of, & is, 
love's lets оп child's affective’ develop 
ment те i 

EX A tarded, intelligence of children 


mongolian, & child, 1631 
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of mongolian child, pregnancy stresses of, 
8849 


-neonate UNS 1001 
erprotection by, 

Д avoidance learning in rat &, 5620 

preschool child control inability by, 8215 

of problem child, joint therapy, 1443 

protection by, & socialization in child, 3418 

RAM twins, 5952 

ot Зове, attitudes toward, 8810(а) 

child, 8766 


lationship, 8790 
Rorschach maturity of, 10381 
types of, 87 
gen from, pathological crying &, 
870: 


5 
step-, & fantasy in child, 3388 _ 
stimulation by, & infant regurgitation, 878 
unmarried, personality, 5772(a) 
working, 10046 
children of, 6079, 8014 
delinquency &, 6613 
& offspring security, 7999(a) 
personality of child &, 10046 
Motility, coordination of, 2947 (b) 
in therapy, 3997 
& transference, 3941 
Motion (See also Movement). 
acting out &, 8448 " 
aftersensation of, consecutive images &, 


metaphysics of, 7193 — 
Rire perception, 2834 HUS 
perception (See also Speed perception), , 
5278, 5344, 7181 

angular boundaries in, 5299 

& basketball skill, 5488 

& cognitive style, 5504(a) 

cultural influence, 271 

factors in, 359 

in fixation & pursuit, 378 

азана threshold in, speed influence, 


perspective transformation in, 291 
self-controlled, 528 
sex differences, 285 
speed & threshold luminance, 5329 
of pointers, in. Ша, 4920 
temporal prediction of, with cue lights, 7518 
vs. time, 4942 
tue vs. relative, 9499 
Motion/apparent (See also Autokinetic effect; 


Illusion; Phi phenomenon) 
rni satiation, & schizophrenia on, 


developmental study, 2940 
with G-forces, 9581 
a fi E AE n Me 
igh intensity sound induction of, 7546 
Korsakoff's psychosis &, 10783 


rate, & adaptati determii 
53740) iptation determinants, 


retinal ys. phenomenal distance, 414 
var AQ LU & bombardment, 
D 
stimulation of hearing &, 7466(a) 
threshold, sensory deprivation & bombard- 
ment, 5295(a) 
Motion sickness (See also Airsickness) 
lominal visceral afferents, 565 
& anti-Parkinson , 1479 
henazine & DES in, dog, 10442 


rivation; Stress: S : 

Valence; Value; Wage: 
ater satiation; Wish), 
absence, & response persistence, 5650(a) 
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Motivational 
Sponse units, 8860 
Motor (See also Muscle) 


in academic achievement, 4700 —— 

in acculturation of juvenile delinquency, 
15 7 

& Pet of training, motor conflict as 

function of, 5538 

arousal of behavior &, 4227 

assessment, 1031 
method, bibliography, 758 

at ballistic missile op 1128 

in boys’ ойр, 3 

E ER Канон &, 7666 

in cerebral palsied child, 8879 

clinical approach to, 9740 

Seats t M 

conditions, models, 

consumer, research utility, 3043 (a) 

in delinquency, 1766 

deviate behavior, 1720 

development &, 9766 

directing properties, 574 

drugs &, study techniques, 3174 

early vs. late maturing boys, 912 

electric stimulation of brain, 5239 

emotion &, 7676 

exteroceptive, parameters of, 7665(a) 
stimulation, 7658 

& fatigue, 5535 

field forces concept, 5031 

genuine, questionnaire response, 579 

geotropism as, in maze performance, 3101 

group vs. individual, & interdependency, 

945 


as habit strength factor, 7725 

in heretical movements, 3557 —— _ 

induction &, achievement & affiliation mo- 
tives, 7674 

instruction (See Instruction) — 

in intentional & incidental learning, 7826 

in leadership attempts, 3523 А 

light avoidance as, in discrimination, 3100 

in lying, 3250 1,5525 

man’s experience approach, 

& market behavior, 2413 

morale &, in industry, 9144 

& motivity, 3063 

officer selection test &, 4845 

perception & intelligence, 3065(b) 

perceptual field & 7658 

performance & extinction, 649 

personality assessment & 9937 

power, projective measure of, 1334 

in prohibition violation, 5935(b) 

& poz enojogical development, 2972 (b) 

psychology of, discrimination & preference 
concepts, 5516 

research reports, Germany, 5153 

risk-taking behavior, 3029 

in seeking management job, 2234 

in sterility, 8822 

susceptability, secondary, schizophrenia, 
6645(a) 


& Tor pecfarmance, mentally deficient boys, 


textbook, 588 
theological students, 7161 
theories of, comparison, 9760 
occupational attitudes, relation to, 4991 
or unmarried woman, 3690 
& visual, discrimination, 3232 
stimulation, intensity, rat, 5462 
of volunteers, in health & welfare, 6173 
, utilization in community goals, 5914 
white-collar workers, 2348 
in work, financial incentives &, 11068 
behavior segment, stimulus-re- 


acts, registration of, 3015 А 

analyzer, pathological inertness, frontal 
lobes ablation, 2695 

development, infant, 3450(b) 

,., neurological basis, 2699(b) 
disturbance, illumination & 393 
impulsivity, & autonomic activity, 7614 
neurosis, auditory & motor analyzers, 2693 
oculo-, effects, cortical & subcortical stim- 

ulation, 2705 
Perceptual-, learning, & irrelevant verbal 
cues, 621 


ШУО development, African children, 
лере formation, learning thythm in, 


-tactile orientation, without sight, 9673 


Motor performance (See also Job performance; 


echanic; Sensorimotor activity; Sports), 


2987, 5423 


action potential in, vs. resting, 9699 
additivity of times op: ЗЕ 
alcohol &, human, 4199 


„= — eee 
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amobarbital & alcohol in, 10418 
angle of movement, 3139 
aptitude, patterns, 2380 
arabic vs. symbolic numerals, 2934 
attitude & 108 
barbiturates effect on, 3907 
bibliography, 2570, 2571(b), 5144, 5145 
chlorpromazine & secobarbital on, 10426 
component relation, 490 
counting & ordering, 616 
differential stimuli effect, 5463 
electrodermal response &, 7645 
EEG in, 5248 
error reinforcement, 692, 5627 
& fatigue feelings, 549 
under free-choice conditions, 7871 (a) 
geometric figure reproduction, 5852 (a) 
habit variables, 5418 
handedness & training, effect, 5647 
Hull’s theoretical implications of, 7683 
incentive &, 9694 
individual vs. social, 5523 
information, measures, 5539 
theory &, 4937 
inhibition in, 3002 
& social maturity, 5843 (a) 
insulin shock therapy on, 10428 
integration, cat, 5476 
& intelligence, 5438 
internal consistency, 3092 
irrelevant verbal cues, 7706 
kinesthesis & 5578 
knob-turn, 3095 
ходта of, mechanical principles, 637 
results &, 7699 
lateral dominance in, 2952 
laterality &, 9736 
long-term retention, 7686 
in mental defectives, 3103 
children, 1652 
meprobamate & proclorperazine in, 10419 
& muscular gradients, 195 


Movement/Rorschach, 
Movies (See Cinema) 
Moving (See Migration) 
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phases of, in continuous tracking, 4926 
photography of, multiple image, 9707 
proprioceptive control, stimulus variables 
influence; 2935 Hote 

rhythmic, music induc 45 

rigid, perception, transformation in, 291 
speed of, stimulus intensity &, 5492 

study, prediction m cycle times from ele- 


in, 49 
tasks, factor analysis of, 7595 

time, age & man, 1 

vision threshold after, 7394 

, perception, 6256(a) 


iger, behavior theory of, critique, 9997 


Muenzin; 
Müller-Lyer illusion (See also Illusion), 2873 


color change in, 9608 
exposure time & interval in, 9606 
identical twins' responses to, 2614 
Ape illumination of, 4960 
mental deficiency, 6552 
ractice & rest effects in, 9577 
satiation theory, 5355(a) 


Multiple comparison method, of flavor differ- 
ences, 2743, 2750 

Multiple discriminant technique, in Differential 
Aptitude Tests, 4091 

Multiple pattern visual field screener, evaluation, 


Multiple sclerosis, 1987 


& dementia, progressive, 1823 
emotional factors in, 10888 

on Grassi Block Substitution Test, 4478 
in middle age, 10878 


sychotic reactions, 1987 
мир 


lication (See Arithmetic) 


MU analysis, analysis of variance vs., 


87 

aspects of, 9342 

of covariance, 7316 
factor analysis vs., 2520 


Motor performance 
Navy 


familiarity &, 7963 
repetition effect, 7063 
retest reliability in, 7638 
рге, & appreciation for, adolescence, 


test, 3296 
components, factor analysis, 5106 
criticism, metaphors, 6104 
electrodermal response to, 7392 
emotional reaction, schizophrenic, 6700 
locomotor response to, test for, 9662 
psychological AU MO 868 
rhythm, tactile perception, physically handi- 
capped, 6 
г 


'esponse, 
therapy, 6317, 8486, 10467 
mental deficiency, 1649, 10555 
during work, research, 7136 
Mutism (See also Deafness; Speech/defective) 
autism in child with, 89. 
in children, follow-up, 8722 
classification of, in childhood, 4278 
flicker fusion frequency in, 10926 
follow-up, 8722 
functional, in childhood, 10614 
manual EAR in, child, 10929 
observation method, 1739 
psychodrama as 


Mycosis, in mental deficiency, 282 


Mydriasis, , cat, 401 
Myokinetic Psychodiagnosis Test, as attitude 
measure, 7261 
Myopia (See also Eye) 
acquired, in pilots, 2826 
empty-field, 412 
at high altitude, 358 
in pilots, 10913 
istoscopic training effects, 350 
testing for, 7512 


Munroe check-list, in clinical research, 8350 


order of, difficulty in, 9176 ^ 
Munsell color system (See Color, notation) 


unilateral acquired, & depth perception, 
& method of teaching on, 4543 7494 


pain &, 2717 Murder (See also Crime & criminals) Myositis, ocular, as collagen disease form, 8928 
personality factors in, 7940(a) by adolescents, criminology study, 1793 Mysore "Traditional Family Ideology Scale, 3587 
physique, temperament &, 7655 alcoholism &, 106 Mysticism, ego-oriented analysis of, 9940 


& postural divergencies, 5432 
prehension measure, 7118 
pretraining, & negative transfer, 3167 
proclorperazine vs. phenobarbital on, 3908 
reward & response generalization, $567(a) 
rhythmic disturbance, 396 
of schizophrenia, 8791 
somatic response, 507 
& static equilibrium, 5439 
system of abilities in, 5449 
tasks, factor analysis, 5441 
team & individual performance, 7858 
tests, 5423, 6983 

, Binet's contribution, 6227 
as time study problem, 4912 
transfer, 4972, 5545, 7753 

effects, 7815 

preliminary verbalization, 7766 
& verbal, pretraining, 3089 

transfer to, 3139 
response, to arabic numerals, 5421 
.. , visual codes, 7685 

vision function in, 7473 
& visual discrimination, 3277 


Mourning, learning difficulties &, case, 10802 


manic, 8712 


Murray, H. A., 
Muscle (See also Motor) 


00 
of аше Freud’s theory of, & Irish legend, 


l 

without motivation, 10655 
patterns, analysis, bibliography, 1808 
prekindness & postgrief in, 4323 
psychoanalysis, 6564 
Sane vs. insane, 10652 
sudden, background in, 10660 
victim precipitated, 1807 
of wife, dreams, 10416, 

& infant, oedipal jealousy &, 4301 
reciation, 7342 


action potential (See Action potential) 
activity, & personality, 5765 
sell-controlled, 528 
afferent impulses & crossed reflex, 5242 
antagonist, motor habit development, EMG 
study, 5192 
contraction, noise &, 5492 
force, stimulus HRS pn 
coordination, pain effect on, Е 
reflexes in postnatal ontogenesis, 


neuromuscular, function, measurement, 
3854 


Mythology, cowboy in, interpretation of, 7964 
creation, origin, 919 
Greek, Kaineus legend psychoanalytically 
interpreted, 3357 
psychoanalysis & 10284 
Mythomania, in childhood, 10583 


Naichi (See Cultures) 
Nailbiting, in child, 4219 
Nalorphine (See pne 
Name, (See also Symbolism: 
-formula as magic act, 2439 
in laterality development, 3449 
similarity, transfer &, 7823(a) 
of things, what determines, 2422 
Name calling, effect on recipient, 3644 
Narcissism, in drug addicts, 10592 
in hypochondriasis, 6706(a) 
injury, inner & outer, 6489 
in moral masochism, 1672 
mortification, 813 
neurosis m rea to 
obsessional, case, 
in psychoanalytic therapy, 10586 
in ath, female, 10712 
resistance, & memory, 7849 
suicide &, 10611 


Mouth, bacteria in, as psychodynamic function, расои, response to stimulation of, 
4435 


i in rote learning, 5547 
Movement (See also Activity level; Hyperkine- eats = o К a 
sia; Kinesthesis; Locomotion; Motion; Som- c vs, autonomic response to noi 
gh ou & fear extinction, 194 


li (See also Sleeping) 
DUE A, alterations ai 5180. 
Nate Ден ТА, Cooperative Test 
tion: ойе iom: » 
‘deafness vs. fearing students on, 4652 


aiming, 558 РЕ 7 4 
apparent (See Motion/aj 
arm, reproduction, fat ue effect on, 3014 
athetoid, in mental deficiency, 10533 
& соіа, 10 2938 
с , 
circular, sex differences in, 9774 
clothing effect on, in upper extremity, 4759 
components of, 8401 
control of, on! у of, 9770 
S DR of, MEAT eT 
emotional variables, 
слане ‘D-amphetamine & amytal effect, 


LSD & sodium amytal effect, 8447 
extent of, in pursuit tracking, 4925 
eye (See Eye. 


spindle, functional organization, toad, 199 
sires , clothing restriction &, 4918 
tension, & blink rate, 7617 

in cleft palate child, 8936 

in conditioning, 664 

as a determinant of response stereo- 


& emotion, 5517(a) 
& higher mental processes, 195 
induced, & drive, 5661(a) 

& pursuit rotor 
HC APA 

ical tension, 

As psychomotor performance, 203 
in vi maze learning, 7806 


Nationality (a EN у 
Navaho Indian (See Cultures, 
Naval College Aptitude Test, NROTC Career 
Motivation Test vs., 11 
Naval Knowledge Test, as officer selection 
method, 4845 
Naval Medical Research Laboratory, research 
(1957), 2496 i 
Naval Personnel/United States Bureau of, re- 
search reports abstracts, 2312 
Naval Research/Office of, & psychology, 156 
reports, bibliography, 149 
Navigation, celestial, by birds, 9730 
chart variables Aene i 
matching reliabilit E 
performance E Sessa ent? radar bombing, 
6979 


le mA sd 3181 
earning, one-] ine, 
difficulties 


"ulties &, 10981 
Passive, & muscle potential responses, 


dystrophy, music therapy &, 8486 E ù 
Mese er alto Creativity; Dance therapy; | Navy (See also Air Force: Aum o, 11087 
Esthetics) EDT empathy, 3365 ROTC students, career decisions of, 4835 
5 | 
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Navy Arithmetic Test 
Neurosis 


Navy Arithmetic Test, Form 6, standardization 
0 9340 


Navy General Classification Test, Form 6, 
standardization of, 9341 UN. 
Navy Mechanical Test, Form 6, standardization 
of, 

Navy ROTC Career Motivation Test, groups 
motivational differences &, 11100 

Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude, norms, 
5722 


Necker cube, as rigidity measure, 10000 
Need (See also Motivatoin) | 
biological, & visceral brain, 5191 
complementarity, 1040 
for interaction, Russian refugee, 8164 
job satisfaction vs., 9135 
learning without awareness &, 7785(a) 
manifest, & personal values, 5531(a) 
oral effect, cognitive responses, child, 2944 
perception. &, 328 
satisfaction, & employee turnover, 2342 
& job satisfaction, 9135(a) 
& perception, 2790 
worker satisfaction of, 4958 
Need achievement. (See Achievement. need) 
Negativism, Freud’s concept, 6183 — 
Negro (See also Desegregation; Minority group; 
Race), 6040 
academic achievement, 6042 
achievement, environmental hindrance, 6029 
adoption of, problems in, 8159 
adjustment, legitimate уз. 


1 
African (See Cultures) 
ЙЫНА, adolescents’ attitudes toward, 
8151 (a. 
attitude towards neighbors in, 3650 
authoritarian ideology, 6046 
changing neighborhood & Detroit, 1069 
college, career patterns, 9068 
teaching іп, 9068. 
college student, achievement of, 6797 
authoritarian ideology, 6046 
reading ability of, 4680 
stereotyping of, 8169(a) 
college teacher, career patterns, 9068 
community interaction, white attitudes, 


illegitimate 


SLE role, development. of potential, 


discrimination, vs, minority increase, 1058 
drug addiction, adolescence, 1062 
electroencephalography, vs. white, 2673 
family, stability of, in South, 8150(a) 
first sex information in, 3566 
friendship choices of, vs. white, 8176 
Intellectuals, & social stratification, 1073 
intelligence, 798, 3639, 7899 

vs. white, 3639, 799 
segue ees UN 
legitimate vs. illegitimate cl оой, 10171 
menarche in, vs. white, 10034 
military adjustment of, 4801 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

scores of, 9002 

mobility & metropolitan зерт tion, 1065 
occupational preference, vs. white, 3643 
organic jamage Incidence in, 6038 


personality merican cast 
bibliography, $753 ате, 
pregnancy & tion in, 7597 


prejudice towards, causes & cures, 3605 
prigoner, personality vs. white, 10641 
tattoo incidence in, vs. white, 10654 
& ату Ricans, intergroup empathy study, 
reading ability of, college student, 468 
research on, h social sciences, 3608 Я 
Revised Beta Test, performance, 798 
school guidance Program, 6017 
Nel “et ш, 
attitudes information 
about, 9978 Eyre 
еко development &, 10154 
family size & attitudes toward, 10188 
learni ag of statements about, 9823 


South, 
MH in retention of facts, vs, Jew, 


self disclosure of, study, 8128 
bs color, m in, 3316 
socioeconomic chan iew, 
status, New York, 6024." omi 3649 
«white parlage; social controls of, 8162 
at Xavier University, 6797 
Neighborhood (See Community) 
Nembutal (See Drugs, pentobarbital) 
Neonate (See also Fetus; Infan: 


ute (Ova a ) 
jaundice іп, as mental delciency factor, 
case, 4168 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


Bee (See also Neuron) 


leafness, & diabetes mellitus, 6760 
fiber, hydrostatic pressure effect, 2696 — 
movement of, & pressure sensation, 


0 
lesions & sound-maintained escape be- 
havior, 7422 
local response, recording methods, 2676 
& EID Strength, S 
movement of, as stimulus, Ж 
off-effect, difference threshold & firing proba- 
ility of, frog, 7539 
phrenic, respiration & blood pressure con- 
ditioning, 2663 е ` 
ulnar lesion, & finger action potentials, 8876 
visceral, & motion sickness, 565 


E4 


Nervous system (See also Brain; Cerebral 


cortex; Electroencephalography; Excitation; 
Inhibition) 
in amaurotic idiocy, 8684 — _ 
autonomic, & adrenal responsivity, drug ef- 
fect, 6435 i ү 
& Funkenstein test, epinephrine, 227 
mecholyl, 228 ' — 
during insulin coma, 2599 
& immunity, 2670 
& motor impulsivity, 7614 
nicotine effect, 237 
noise &, 2892 
response magnitude factors, 232 
response-stereotypy, 5458 
resting &, 1977 
schizophrenia, 6699 
behavior &, 7407 
central, afferent, drugs &, 3938 
afferential feedback in CR &, 5202 
alimentary reflex differentiation &, 5260 
& blood bromine content, 5225 
& blood si 5251 
blood аи &, rat, 5218 
cortex & subcortex reciprocity in, 257 
ug behavior problem child, 


flicker phenomena &, 9475 
electrophysiology of, 2565, 5244 
excitation centers distribution in, 235 
forelimb innervation, 2685 
gold treatment effect, 7416 

uman types, 5511 

inhibition & excitation &, 5237 
manic-depressive psychoses, 6634 
masticatory CR in sheep & 2949 
mental deficiency, 6523, 10892 
methods of studying, in pig, 5224 
micro-interval time analysis of, 9477 
& neuropsychiatry, 1565 

numbness &, 5238 

organic dementias & psychoses, 6635 
& paraesthesiae, 5238 
pathologically altered, 5260 
pathophysiology in, 2561, 2701 

& psychosis, 2701 
, & therapy, 2561 

ET unmyelinated fibers &, cat, 


& phenylpyruvic oligophrenia, 5212 
photic stimulation &, asynchronous, 


5208 
physiology, Anokhin, 2569 
& psychology, bibliography, 264 


ozbanskii's contribution, 5165 
, & pathology, child, 2683 
poliomyelitis recovery, children, 5245 
rotopopov's contribution, 5157 
psychic processes in man &, 253 
reactive psychoses, 6636 
reward & motivation &, 7666 
sciatic nerve injury &, 9460 
Signal systems interaction, 5234 
Spontaneous excitation, frog, 2662 
stimulants, in Severe psychoses, 1412 
Streptomycin effect, 5257 
typing of individuals &, 2698 
& ultrasound, 5216 
& cerebral circulation, 2626 
conditioning mechanisms &, 9708 
depth perception &, 5474 
disorder (See also Mental disorder) 
age & drug reaction, 8887 
ispiration, other 
5908(a) E 
CO; therapy, bibliography, 1453 
ап refugees, 1571 
heredity of, 1574 
sd S ography, 2679 
roleptics & sleep treatments, 
Preventive measures, 6510." 1371 
in Scandinavia, bibliography, 4102 
social desirability stereotype, 1282 
test of self-perceptions, 1332 
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Neuropathol 


drugs in, 8446 
SER ED in, model, 9472 
ti 'siology, 256. 
peur D oasis stimulation effects, 7404 
functional strata, рше effect, 2628 
hallucinations & 4222 
КЛ recurrent, & stretch reflex, 5206 
law of initial value &, 4158 _ С 
& loudness, & skin vibration intensity, 7467 
metabolism, bibliography, 2689 
& motor, activity, dogs, 5420 
development, 2699 (b) 
parasympathetic, disorders, age &, 8887 
mecholyl & noradrenaline on, 8887 
pathological state, electroshock effects, 6389 
perception & 7409 _ y 
physiology, comparative, Pavlovian theory, 
205 


reflex activity &, ontogeny of, 10011 
& saliva nitrogen content, dog, 2665 
somatic function, bibliography, 5235 
stomach secretions &, dog, 9465 
sympathetic, disorders, age &, 8887 
& extraocular movement, 222 
mecholyl & noradrenaline on, 8887 
vasomotor conditioning, 5194 
transmission, 5240 
types & individual differences, 2698 
typological features, in children, 9488 
& Ша high frequency fields, bibliography, 
52 


ultraparadoxal phase, 5236 
visceral functions, bibliography, 5241 


Nervousness, stability, parents, 6074 


Nest building, termite, 5475 
Netherlands (See Cultures) 

Neural quantum, hypothesis & response se- 
quences, 2915 H 
Neuraminic acid, in schizophrenic cerebrospinal 

fluid, 10682 
Neurasthenia, sleep inhibition, EEG study, 5233 
Neuroanatomy, neurology, neurophysiology &, 


Neurobiology, & Eb 2601 
Neurohypophysis (See Pituitary) 
Neuroleptics (See Drug; Drugs) 
Neurology, clinical review, 6762 
history of, bibliography, 5162 
neuroanatomy & neurophysiology, 7414 
& pharmacology, bibliography, 5240 
& psychiatry, progress, 6517 


Neuron (See also Axon; Nerve) 


action potential, 5256 

in brain, long term recording in, 5256 

cell assembly, associative learning &, 249 
electronic conductivity in, model, 9472 
lipid content of, in amaurotic idiocy, 8684 
moto-, spikes, production, 2649 

on-off & off responses, synthesis of, 421 
CDD hypothesis & response sequences, 


tongue stimulation &, rat, 7415(a) 
ову, origin & evolution, 1599 

text & reference book, 6750 

in USSR, 9381 


Neurophysiology, neurology, neuroanatomy &, 


& perception, 2633 
& psychoanalysis, 2655 
Russian, history of, 7407 


Neuropsychiatry, foundations, textbook, 1565 


& national socialistic Persecution, 5223 
Peyehogal vanic reflex in, 2639 

Tesearch programs, initiation method, 2593 
untrained personnel, 2650 


Neurosis (See also the several neuroses), 4115, 


Ор 
in adolescence (See Adolesceni 
after childbirth, 8829 р, 
age reaction in, 1920 
aggression in, ys. psychotics, 1601 
amphetamine shock in, 3940 
animal vs, human, 10820 
anxiety, 4149 
with anorexia, case, 1833 
аз precursor of, 10801 
& Tillich's theory, 1583 
asthenic, .Саѓатпеѕеѕ, 6695 
& RATEN 1922 
case study of, 4411(b 
& childbirth, 718 О) 
in children (See Childhood) 
chlorpromazine in, 4412 
in choice task, factors in, 10377 
& combat experience, 4137 
compulsive, color reaction in, 10817 
Psychoanalysis of, case, 10818 
CR interference after conflict as, 9687 
conditioning &, 8824 
conflict, in Mohammedan women, 6671 


contact lens request as indication of, 6480 
corrective therapy in, 3937 
defense mechanism (See Defense mecha- 
nism) 
Demosthenes complex, 1558 
dream in, 10371 
ego distortion, causes & mechanisms of, 8641 
electroconvulsive shock therapy in, uri- 
nalysis after, 10471 
electrodermal response &, 1274 
motor task in, 7645 
EEG in psychoanalytic types of, 8821 
EEG & sleep therapy in, 8827 
enuresis in, 10371 
epilepsy prevention in, 8858 
epinephrine & arterenol levels in, 3986 
experimental (See also Conflict), 2561 
with caffeine, rat, 3990 
monkeys, 5469 
& experimental psychology, 8824 
extraversion & manifest anxiety, 1670 
family interaction & 10804 
group therapy for, 4414, 6347 
borderline psychotics in, 6347 
sociological viewpoint, 8442 
handwriting of, vs. epileptics, 4479 
heredity &, 8825 
homosexuality &, characteristics in, male, 
10330 
House-Tree-Person Test in, Japanese, 3841 
hysteric-obsessive dimension, learning, & in- 
sight, 5520(a) 
in identical twins, female adult, 4423 
industrial, 4415 
introverted vs. extraverted, 8632 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement as 
diagnosis of, 3856 
learning ability in, 6484 
of maternal standards in, 8344(a) 
logotherapy in, 10477 
lysergic acid, diethylamide in, 4421 
& psychotherapy on, 3929 
manual activities therapy for, 4132 
Maudsley Medical Questionnaire &, vs. 
schizophrenia, 4121 
measurement, questionnaire, 5746 
methylpentynol susceptibility &, 10385 
migration &, 3651 
MMPI, detection by, 8411 
diagnosis in, 10358 
mood deviations in, 4125 
Morita therapy in, Japan, 10424 
Munroe check-list in, 8350 
narcissism repressed &, 10810 
& narcissistic injury, 6489 
& object relations, early, 3050 
obsessional, conditioning in, 10799 
hysteria distinguished from, 10808 
occupational adjustment &, 10526 
& optical inversion, 1561 
orgasm in sleep in, 10371 
paper eating as expression of, 10803 
peptic ulcer incidence in, 8836 
Perception disorganization, 6487 
perceptual change in, 10458 
perceptual skills breakdown in, 4110(a) 
physiological responses of the stress in, 4429 
& physiological tremor frequency analysis, 


Picture Recognition Test &, 8326 
preference judgments of, 8782 
in prisoner, India, 4302 
& problem solving behavior, 1925 
pseudoneurosis &, 8813 
psychoanalytically oriented therapy, 6362 
psychosis differentiation, 4420 
& psychosis relation, reanalysis, 1585 
reality principle &, 10814 
recall in, exposure time &, 10515 
in religious life, 10216 i 
repression mechanisms, dissociative, 8826 
retention in, 3209 
schizoid, color reaction in, 10817 
as schizophrenia prodrome, 4339 
self-hate &, 10809 
semantics of, 4123 
size constancy in, 10816 
sleep therapy in, 3891 

with EEG, 8827 
& social institutions, 1118 
societal conditioning, 4068. 
socioeconomic status & twins, 7902 
somnambulism in, 10371 
speech & writing styles, 1924 
stress &, 10686 
suggestion in, 7221 
teaching &, 6948 
TAT, hero of, 3836 

hostility, 1601 

norms of, 8333 


SUBJECT INDEX 


trait & symptom clusters in, 10808 
transference handling, 1929 
trauma in childhood &, 8828 
treatment termination in, 10421 
verbal conditioning ability in, 10459 
New Guinea (See Cultures) 
New Year's resolution, in children, 3463 
New Zealand (See Cultures). 
Newfoundland (See Cultures) 
News, interest in & distance, 5995 
Newspaper (See also Mass media) 
advice column (See Advice column) 
discontinuity sample, 3733 
initials comprehension in headlines of, 9183 
reading, role adjustment &, 8112 
Newt (See also Species) 
. lysergic acid in, 10403 
Nicotinamide (See Drugs) 
Nicotinic acid (See Drugs) 
Nicozol with reserpine (See Drugs) 
Nigeria (See Cultures) 
Nightmare (See Dreaming) 
Nisei (See Cultures) 
Nitrogen, metabolism, in epileptics, 10867 
Nitrous oxide (See Drugs) 
Noise (See also Hearing; Sound), 2883, 5377 
aircraft personnel &, 4986 
ambient, on speaker intelligibility, 2893 
anxiety level & 11175 
community &, 7103 
complex signal detection with, 9646 
control, building criteria, 2393 
human factors, 7115 
discrimination from echo, bat, 7554, 7555, 
7556 
flicker fusion frequency, 309 
hearing adaptation in, 7571(a) 
& hearing loss, 2895(a) 
hearing loss from, 11194 
helicopters, 7120 
high vs. low Deo 2883 
industrial research, 7101 
in industry, 472, 7101, 7132, 7136 
intermittent, burst level, 5400 
skin sensitivity to, 208 
lack of, vigilance performance, 2902 
lysergic acid &, on rat, 3947 
message, confirmation, 6105(a) 
repetition with, 9643 
transmission & reception, 4914 
physiological & psychological effects of, 149 
in psychoanal, tic interview, 10301 
quiet adaptation after, 2888 E 
reduction repetition & channel capacity, 


2907 
retention & 4957 | 
& sentence intelligibility, 5399 
shipboard performance &, 11190 
somatic response to, 2892 р 
speech communications at high level of, 


2916 
speech intelligibility & 9659 
exposure time, 5401 
at highlands, 2917 
& speech masking, 7122. 
stridulation as, in scorpion, 7578 
subtraction ability with, 9640. 
temporary threshold shift & 7567, 9663, 
9669 


& exposure level, 5412 v T 
termination, reinforcing properties, mice, 
448 
time judgments &, 7112 
eye. signal reception under, 8249 
tone-like speech sounds vs., 2921 
vigilance performance, 2902 
vowel perception, 471 _ 
white, & cortical dynamics change, 463 
loudness of, 9664 | » 
schizophrenia concept formation with, 
8329 
wide-band, sensations in deafness with, 7546 
word intelligibility under, 11185 
Nomoegram, for battery scores, 9305 
Nondirective therapy, for children, 8602 
Nonsense figure, association & intentional learn- 
ing, 673 A $ 
Nonsense learning (See Verbatim learning) 
Nonsense syllable, perception information & 
noise in, 312 е 
recognition, tachistoscope variables, 686 
Noradrenaline (See Drugs, arterenol) 
Norepinephrine (See Drugs, arterenol) 
Norm, acceptance of, 3646 
changes in, 
conflict, cross cultural, 6023 — 
deviation from, in mental hospital, 10780 
diffusion ору entertainers op} A 
drinking in adolescence &, 
Docenti conformity &, female, 9533 
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N j 
Obituaries 


response consistency index to, 9343 
space perception of schizophrenics &, 4386 


Normality, assessment & concept of, 10269 


continuity with abnormality, 10260, 10265 


North Africa (See Cultures) 
Norway (See Cultures) 

Nose, & vowel nasalization, 5388 
Nosology, in psych 
Notensil (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 8-acetyl-lo- 


іаіту, & positivism, 9420 
[3-dimethylaminopropyl-1) 


Nae listening comprehension in college 


Nozinan (See Drugs, levomepromazine) 
Number (See also Mathematics) 


anxiety, college students, 2153 

& psychoanalysis, 2476 
arabic vs. symbolic, response to, 2034 
concept formation, child, 4587, 4588 

in rat, 7977(a) 
concepts development, 2060 
designs, red light & 4977 
in football signals, study, 7254 
form, as visibility factor, 9180 
information gained from exposure to, 9544 
intelligibility of, methods, 10243 
memory for, ys. words, 9803 
perception, arabic, vs. nonsense forms, 8237 
span, auditory & visual, in pilot, 7516 
-verbal ability differentials, theory, 9351 


Number 4, in paranoid schizophrenia, 10736 
Numbness (See Analgesia) 
Nursery school (See also Childhood; Childhood 


[preschool]; Infancy; Kindergarten) 
higher grade effect of, 4554 
school adjustment & 8054 
sociometric status & behavior, 894 


Nursing (See also Medicine) 


of cancer patient, 9191 
in child guidance clinics, 1209 
group therapy in, 11236 
hidden poe in, identification method for, 
1123 
A relations training inservice program, 
7152 
job satisfaction of, 4885 
learning &, 5596 
marital adjustment & values in, 11235 
needs for, estimation method of, 11233 
personnel inventory of, 4805 
psychiatric, 2416 
training, 5004 
MAT ERA ES a 238 
psychological testing &, 
psychology for, textbook, 7157 
school, achievement, 2146 
р ое и 
guidance program, bibliography, 
selection of, reading test for, 5001 
sociological aspects, 955. 
student, dynamic analysis of, 5003 
stereotyping of nationalities by, 8124 
supervision, & evaluation, 7158 
turnover & loyalties in, 9194 
turnover & reference group theory, 9194 


Nutrition (See Food) 
Nystagmus (See also Eye, movement) 


collicular & vestibular, photic influence on, 


9671 (a 
high ORE sound induction of, 7546 


Oasil Drugs, meprobomate) 
овп (бед Атр Food; Food satiation), 


6717, 6729 A 
Bruch's theory of, critique, 8833 
developmental, & schizophrenia), 6712 
etiology of, 10815 
реше UE on, rat, 4430 

food drive, rat, 
um therapy & reduction of, 10869 
psychoanalysis of, case, 4440 
Е 434 
sychosomatics of, 
DS о ана ‘aspects, 1972 
psychosomatic therapy of, 450 
temperature on, rat, 4430 


Obituaries, Fromm-Reichmann, F., 169 


, H. H., 25 
Gopalaswami, M. V., 180, 2578 
Hitechmann ee E. dike 
Hollingsworth, H. L., 
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ting, common core, 23. 3 
testing, c ion tables for aptitude tests, 
4804 


ining (See Training/occupational) 
transportation & supply school, success pre- 
diction, 2273 
underwater demolition team test &, 2248, 
11073 $ 
formance of, 9202 
en d lemic achievement. of, 8949 
ing process in, 
Wind 2019 ' 
college drinking of, 8999 
hearing loss, compensations, 2903 
occupational DE of, 10526 
i in (See Vigilance 
mcn, mechanical AE NEU 
screenini 
Ese) prediction, sociometric tech- 
nique, 2300 


Personnel 
Pilot 


Personnel, perception (See Perception/social) 
psychology, casebook in, 7079 
problems of, 4764 ' е 
Research Branch of Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, abstracts of (1958), 9373 
` Perspiration, smell preferences in children &, 
9 


Persuasion (See also Propaganda), 1153 
audience recognition of, 6123. 
аве & extent of opinion change, 

5991 


opinion congruence transference, 6011 
order of presentation, 1 

ECL research &, 10248 
eru (See Cultures 

reper rehospitalization prediction, 6213 

Pethidine hydrochlor (See Drugs, meperidine) 

Je EMT Pyramid Test (See Color Pyr- 
amid Test Ў 

P-F Study (See Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
Test. 

Phacomatosis, endocrine disturbances in, 5178 

Phallic symbol, heart as, 8561 

En extremity (See also Amputation), 
10827 

age & 10931 

VERUS of, spinal cord compression, 

8: 

Pharmacist, on projective techniques, 2240 
Pharmacology (See also Psychopharmacology) 

experimental psychology in, 8633 

reparations, in psychiatric treatment, 6386 

tension, 1579 

in USSR, 9379 d 

"na pd in, as psychodynamic func- 

tion, 
movements of, in normal speech, 10231 
Phasein (See Drugs) 
Pheasant (See also Species) 
dominance hierarchy in, 9719 Y 

Phenaglycodol (See Drugs, 2, 3-butanediol, 2- 
(хорау meth; 1) 

Бутава (See Drugs, 

Phenidylate (See Drugs, methylphenidylacetate 
hydrochloride) 

Phenobarbital (See Drugs) 

Phenobarbitone (See Drugs, Phenobarbital) 
AD psychologic , classification & sys- 
tematization, 

Vhanosiesolopy, behavior theory of, critique, 


dynamic, & psychotherapy, 1521 
four, 720$ 
реса & 4131 
Phenothiazine (See Drugs) 
sieve amentia (See also Mental re- 
tardation ) 
central nervous system, postmortem anal- 
ysis, 5212 
treatment changes, 1624 
Phenylthiocarbamide (See PTC) 
Phenylthiourea, taste threshold for, 9675 
Phi phenomenon (See also Motlon apparent) 
чш: Aftereffect &, with sex differences, 


Phillipines (See Cultures) 
Polloerp by, Durkheim & Simmel, 5969 
5 sential, & psychology, м us 
m Я 
mind-body theory, evolution o, 3044 


&, 10284 . 
5, 


concepts, 

& psychological constructs, 2430 

Phobia (See also Emotion; Fear: Motivation) 
кише among da addiction, 8714 

Open spaces, ego 

& parndoxical Intent, 1362 
pechoanal tic interpretation, 6708 
school, 2138 


treatment, learning principles in, 399. 

FR (Sce aro [eer eh à 
nc ta Ti nmt 3704 
discrimination of, 2908 ttes, 8244 
distinction of, test for, 8231 


feleases in, final position & 10226 5751 
in spelling dificulty, 3715 


influence, magni 
Phonetis (See alio Phoneme: Sock] ur 


psychoanalysis, 6111 
Phoria, tests for, reliability of, 9601 
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Phosphene, as induction index, 9592 
warning interval & 9513 
Photographic Problemmaire, teachers vs. parents 
on, 8956 › i 
Photography (See also Air reconnaisance; Pic- 
ture) 
aerial, interpretation skill, 5651 
color-coding in, 9155 
depth perception, distance factor, 5368 
of face (See Expression) 
multiple image, for movement rate, 9707 
of HAS (See Palatography) 
school, success prediction, 2269 
Phototropism, in salmon, 511 
Physical, education, personality, students & 
teachers, 5794 Ё 
student problems in, 2188 
exercise (See Body) 
fitness (See Body; 
growth (See Body growth) 
illness (See Body; $ 
science (See School subjects) 
therapy (See also Body) 
schizophrenia, 6650 
trainee selection program, 7024 
Physically handicapped (See also Blindness; 
'erebral palsy; Childhood, exceptional; Deaf- 
ness; Hearing/hard of) 
Abilities, Inc. &, 10932, 10941 
acceptance, & adjustment, child, 6782 
& personality rigidity, 6780(a) 
adjustment of, vocational & social, 4622 
aggression in, displaced, 8934 (a) 
camping for, youth, 8929 
& compensatory learning, 708 
counseling aims, 1514 
Czechoslovakian program for, 10936 
disfigured child, 6791 
education of, in college, problems, 4727 
critique, 4642, 4643 
method, 4628 
preschool, 4641 
emotional, disturbances, 2011 
pon of, child, 8931, 10907 
emotionally disabled, vocation, 6470 
House-Tree-Person responses in, 6303 
in industrial setting, 10932, 10941 
interpersonal perception, 6785 
1 фе prediction, sheltered shop, 


marriage, adjustment of, 3676 
unseling, 2013 
music therapy for, child, 8486 
old age, worker, 5883 
parent-child relations &, 8904 
parents of, counseling, 6786 
preschool experiences of, 8925 
prison inmates, MMPI profile, 6783 
rehabilitation, 2009 
caseworker role, 6770, 6781 
& legislation, bibliography, 2021 
Rorschach test in, 10380 
sociometric status of, 4651 
teaching of, 11001 
thinking processes of, 7880(a), 7889(a) 
verano plan for, permany, 8929 
vocational, counseling tation, 6779 (a: 
guidance of, child, 4081 
Physician (See also Medicine) 
cateer, sociological aspects, 955 
group conformity vs. acceptance, 986 
immigrant, language problems of, 11237 
прстена аиа 953 
norm deviation of, in mental hospital, 10780 
“Patient, psychology, bibliography, 6156 
„relationships, projective tests, 1974 
pata, psychogenic illness, frequency, 


Private, 6129 
'chosomatics for, 10828 
е, psychogenic illness, 1952 

sickness understandin; by, 4 


entary capacity, biblicgraph 
& acity, li , 161 
Physics, & concept of reality, 29 NISI 


mathematics, & informati. 
scientific method in, S019 © 
Physiodynamic therapy, in psychoses, 3939 
opony (See also Body type; Expression, 


abstract wood cuts, 276 
DD effect & 5271 
lent, age & sex influences i 
cross-cultural, S640 o п, 833 
experience role &, 5286 
А intelligence &, 5707 
in leader identification, 5943 


Physiological psychology, Tesearch, Finland, 
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Physiology, behavior &, 7202 
Ee кишп Behavior & 7400 
тушаа E) 9386 
& ology, 
Pavlov's theory, summary of studies, 2616 
& personality, measurements, 5765 
psychology vs., 9480 Au 
regulations, & human types origin, 2622 
research, Finland, 2600 — _ 
methods, in mental patient, 7390 
in USSR, 9379, 9433 
visual, & optics, bibliography, 7513 
voodoo death &, 497 
Physique (See Body, build) 
Physostigmine (See Drugs) к 
Piaget, J., child language & thought, critique, 
4592 


educational theory &, 4531(a) 
& Freud, contrast, 5024. y 
theory of stages, experimental evidence, ^ 
2449(a) 

Piano playing, factors in, 9154 

Pick's disease, 2640. 

Picrotoxin (See Drugs) 

Picture (See also Photography) 
children's identification of, rural vs. urban, 

6 


comprehension of, after temporal lobe re- 
moval, 8675 
description ability, development, 2794 
recognition, intelligence & age in, 8326 
schizophrenic vs. normal, 6284 (a) 
size judgments of, by schizophrenics, 4362 
5. Somatic response to, 506 7 
Picture, Description Method, in perception dis- 
tortion test, 7240. 
Interest Inventory, as vocational interest 
measure, 7264 
pe "Test, validation of, in group, 


.. World Test, as projective test, 3821 
Piece-work, suitability of, 9080 
Pig (See also Species) Р 
methods of studying nervous activity in, 


Pigeon (See also Species) 
aggression, modalities of, 3012 
chaining in, 5490 
dark adaptation in, 7482 
deprivation & Ten in, 9706 
discrimination learning in, 5587, 7453 
flocking of, 7618 
homing, magnetic theory, 2988 
learning set in, 7864(a) 
pecking, response-independent 

ment, 3138 
superstition, 541 

Psychophysical thresholds, study method, 


punishment & reward discontinuance in, 
9692 


reinforce- 


spectral sensitivity, 494 
stimulus, баан in, 7453 
, & tranquilizing test, 6320 
Pilot (See also Aircrew; Centrifugation; Officer) 
accident by (See Accident) 
AFROTC training & success in, 9094 
altimeter reading by, 4895 
standa, 15,4 moving tape, 
balloon flight, reactions to, 7129 
bioelectric measures during flight, 7125 
blackout levels of, psychosomatics of, 4448 
cadet, adaptability Screening, 2254, 11103 
age & success, 7035 
attrition of, 2290 
___with age, 9206 
digit span of, 7516 
‘emotional G” in airsickness of, 11097 
failure effect on, 7085 
forced choice leadership test of, 7293 
form field testing of, 7517 
G-force intolerance of, 7634 
Bel rool & depth discrimination, 


& Interaction Potential Inventory, 2253 
Пее, vs. instructor effectiveness, 


11210, 


manifest anxiety correlates in, 4840 
merit rating & leadership of, 4779 
morale test, 9207 

Deer nominations & success of, 11170 
phoria in, 9601 

psychosomatic disorders in, 1960 
selection, personality, 853 

pee test patterns on, 11116, 


Size constancy in, 9602 
somatotype & achievement, 2264 
transition training problems of, 11158 


vertigo effect study, 6739 
visual acuity training, 410 
combat, psychiatric screening, 4841 
decision making speed, vs. cadet, 4894 
failure effect, 7085 
ground, controller vs., 11202 
simulator, 4954 
hand coordination in prediction of, 11115 
helicopter, cadet, flight evaluation of, 9150 
conten by, feedback quickening &, 
hypoxia vs. hyperventilation, 1335 
illusion of, with G-forces, 9581 
ae of, leadership & merit rating of, 
selection test for, 4784 
instrument, flying, testing of panel for, 
4798, 4198 (See In à ) 
panel for (See Instrument display: 
intelligence of, with age, 7873 
international language for, 11214 
jet, vertigo, 2368 
MMPI, evaluation, 6231 
screening, 2265 
motion sickness in trainer, 7621 
motivation of, 6953 
myopia, acquired, 2826 
& depth perception in, 7494 
naval cadet attitudes toward, 4828 
perception of, with age, 7873 
personality of, MMPI, 11083 
prestige & security ratings of, 4828 
radar identification test & 4782 
relative attitude as success function of, 4814 
safety problems, 7095, 7133 
selection requirements for, review, 4777 
stresses after stalling, 9200 
telemetry for, 4981 
test-, attitudes & motivation of, 4877 
training preferences in, navy, 11138 
unconsciousness factors in, 2361 
vertigo in jet, 2368 
visual, cues of, 11147, 11148 
А defects in, 10913 
Pineal gland, in schizophrenia theory, 8784 
Pinel, P., influence on psychiatry, 4138 
Piorkowski Manual Disc Test, psychic dysfunc- 
tion, 2499 
Piperazine, 1-diphenylmethyl-4-methyl-, (See 
Drugs) 
Pipradrol (See Drugs) 
Pipropionitrile, imino-6B"-di-, (See Drugs) 
Pitch (See also Hearing) 
beat-tone, & Tartini, 2911 
creation, binaural interaction, 7550 
discrimination, synthetic vowels, 7552 
threshold, time effect, 458 
of double pulse trains, theory, 7569 
feelings during psychotherapy &, 8470 
vs. intensity discrimination, 458 
& loudness discriminations, 9648 
phenomenal, shifts, study, 5380(а) 
of side tone, 3697 
skin vibration, & neural volleys, 335 
time difference, 3007 
. of vowels, voiced vs. whisper, 8235 
Pituitary (See also Adrenal; Corticotropin) 
ACTH release, theory, 21 
-adrenal system, handling &, rat, 9458 
side effects in drug therapy, 1518, 4072 
stress reactions of, 3938 
surgery effects on, 10841 (a) 
. tranquilizing drugs on, 7391 
in catatonia, periodic, 10701 
electroshock effect, rat, 2618 - 
iud coronary vein conditioning &, 
H 
on personality, 9734 
psychic side effects of, 4072 
removal, avoidance learning after, rat, 9778 
Bender-Gestalt Test &, 8892 
in cancer, psychological effects, 2619 
intelligence after, female, 10462 
during pregnancy, 544 
stress in rat &, 3416 
weight of, electroconvulsive shock &, 4040 
Place learning (See also Learning), 723 
expectancy &, 9781 
morphine addiction in rats &, 601 
response learning vs., 723, 3185 
rat, 7869 (a) 
Placebo (See Drugs) 
Planatia (See also Species) 
maze for, 70 
reactive inhibition in, 552 
Planning ability, factor analysis, 6967 
Plausibility, learning of controversial statements 
23 


Play (See also Recreation; Sports) 
action & acting, in psychotherapy, 1381 


SUBJECT INDEX 


adult absence effect on, 3446 

aggression, & impulsiveness in, 3464 
mother presence, 1284 

block, age & sex differences, 3397 
preference with age, 3427 
socialization study, 2082 

developmental effects of, as remembered by 

adults, 3389 

group games, ancient vs. modern, 8170 

house construction, interpretation, 5770. 

& instinctive behavior, relationship, 5467 

dm in hospitalized children, 10487 


ership in, 3532 
-mates, sibling relation &, 902 
Ue system experimentation during, 
patterns, & ego functioning, 1867 
problems, gifted child, 7988 
psychoanalytic theory of, 7184 
sociometric consistency index in, 3560 
supervision vs. nonsupervision of, 3446 
therapy, aggression in, 10588 
with age, 4221 
for anorexia & behavior disorders, 
10613 
for infantile conscience reactions, 8528 
Pleasure (See also Emotion; Motivation) 
control of, in schizoid personality, 8700 
hippocampus stimulation &, 245 
process of, 3035 
Pleasure principle (See also Motivation), 3049 
Plethysmograph, pneumo-electrical finger, 2615 
“Plus percentage ratio," vs. "coefficient of scal- 
ability," 3591 
PM 1090 (See Drugs, "/-B-B-tetramethyl suc- 
cinimide) 
Ри шт ссуна| гару; in dementia praecox, 


in hydrocephalus, 8880 

& schizophrenic syndrome, 2632 
Pneumonia, catatonia after, 8775 
Poet (See also Creativity) 

ТАТ performance, 3883 к 
Poetry, reading of, meaning & rhythm їп, 9495 
Poetzl phenomenon, {ш of, 9534 
Poggendorff illusion (See also Illusion) 

‘age, meaning & sex on, 3457 
Poland (See Cultures) 

Polarization, dream reflection of, 775 
Police (See also Law) 2 

applicant, emotional screening, 2297 

juvenile delinquency prevention &, 4308 

mental health in driving & 10305 

service for young adulthood, Israel, 4281 
Poliorayelitis (See also Paralysis) я 

adjustment, & body-image boundaries, 2000 

attack, & psychic events, 1996 

Poa development &, 8902 

child development &, И 

lordosis from, & speech disability, 10618 

psychoanalytic treatment of, child, 8902, 

restorative period, higher nervous activity, 


Political scientist, attitude towards concealed 
microphone, 3571 
Politics (See also Government; Law; Power/so- 
cial; Voting) Sj 
Mititudes, change & credibility in, 10099. 
of Eisenhower vs. Stevenson supporters, 
4612 
authoritarianism in wings of, 8052(a) 
Congress, representatives, responsibility to 
district, 1018 
crisis, operational research, 5960(b) 
election, French study of, 10165 M 
presidential, 1952, social & political 
attitudes, 4612 
public opinion between, 3600 
repolling, accuracy determinants, 3568 
as executive promotion factor, 4752 
French election report, 8212, ( 
House Rules Committee, decision making 
in, 8104 3 
legislative roll call votes, analysis, 6078 
national vs. local level, 10191 
opinions, of Taai 8179 
projection &, ў 
participation іп, & personality, 9964. 
parties in, attitudes & understanding of, 
9944 


9: 
arty, affiliation, urban vs. rural, 10187 
pari’ ethnic affiliation, & voting, 10205 
preference, adolescents vs. parents, 
6092(a) 
class consciousness &, 10200 
in Hoe ERN 
voting, Canada, : 
union, & public opinion polls, 1044 
as vocation, role strains in, 11234 
& will to survive, 5015 
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Pilot 
Practice 


Polydiagnostic index, standardization, 6209 
Polyglot, aphasia in, 10623 
Polygraph, ink-recording, register motor acts, 


time measurement, Vernier, 68 
use, child psychiatry, 8631 
Polynesia (See Cultures, 
Ponzo illusion, age & 9595 
Popularity, anxiety & rejection relation to, 4322 
leadership &, in military personnel, 4778 
perception of self & group in, 9500 
small groups, 5916(b) 
CES change, emotion in children &, 
psychological density of, 3499. 
truncated, sample mean requirement &, 


. 2508 
Poriomania (See also Fugue), 1721 
diseases with, 1615 
Porphyria, mother-daughter, 1568 
Porpoise (See also Species), 10016 
Porteus Maze Test, 1238 
& chlorpromazine, 1471 
delinquents vs. nondelinquents, 1760 
ECS on depressives’ speed in, 10775 
value of, review, 3861 
Portraits, Adler, Alfred, 165, 183 
Binet, Alfred, 5154 
De Greeff, Etienne, 1758 
Hellpach, Willy, 184 
Hunter, Walter Samuel, 7349 
Jones, Ernest, 7341 
Pearson, Karl, 5164, 5166 
Terman, Lewis M., 175 
Wechsler, David, 9383 
Portugal (See Cultures) з А 
Position habit (See also Geotropism; Orienting 
response; Set; Space orientation) 
& discrimination learning, 7751 
electroconvulsive shock &, 655 
escape learning &, 3169 
sequential cue in, 5580 
Position sense, in shoulder of man, 9501, 9502 
Positivism, nosology in psychiatry &, 9420 
Posture (See also Body) —. 
divergencies, & motor ability, 5432 
as emotional sign, infancy, 7998 
righting reflex, in weightless state, 516 
in schizophrenic child, 8384 
spinal cord transection & cat, 9489 
Poverty (See also Socioeconomic status) 
& intelligence in Israeli children, 3279 
mental physical illness in, Stockholm, 


8075 

psychological effects, bibliography, 11 

Power/social (See also Authority; Conformity; 
Group; Law; Politics) 

casework &, 8315 

community, dynamics of, 3684 

& delinquency, 1778 

distribution &, organizational, 1011 

in Europe vs. United States, 6033 

in federal government, 3681 

motivation, projective measure of, 1334 

in Negro-white marriage, 8162 

networks, in informal groups, 5955 

paired structure theory, 5955 

structure of, in United States, 8213 

theory, 5886 
Practice (See also Learning; Transfer; Warm- 


u 

Pambition ped pn ИА 5 

in associative learning, 

as avoidance & escape learning factor, 
7830(a) s i 

& channel capacity, noise reduction, 2907 

in concept formation, 7729 (a; 

in discrimination learning, 7735 

distributed, interlist interference, & reten- 
tion, 751 б 4 

vs. massed, retention & interference, 


5679 
игле solving &, 5582 (a) 
in Serial learning, 9784, 9880 
fiying antite ER 
less, 
n incidental learning, 7749, 9856 ie 
& intelligence test performance, 3282, 99: 
linear interpolation, 2012 
inhibition, 
cn solving, 5582 (a) 
mediated association, 
in Müller-Lyer illusion, 9577 
music enjoyment, 7963 
in paired-associate learning, 9797 
& retention, xor Ha of 
" іс mental spt 
see real, self-esteem &, 5689 (a) 
i jation &, 
onn ‘speed of rat with, 9709 


Practice 
Progressive Matrices 


task length & 9850 

in tracking, 600 

as transfer function, 9875 

in “twenty questions,” 11015 

variability in maze learning & 7789 

visual, Beale 
comparisons &, 9494 
discrimination, raccoon, 9594. 


thresholds, for electrical stimulation, 


2824 
work performance of Africans & 11135 


Praise (See also Motivation; Reinforcement; 


Reward) І 
achievement with, 6828 
arithmetic performance &, 2174 
delinquents’ view of, 905 
in localization experiment, 7633 
paired-associate learning, 5541(a) 
pesca ity testing effect of, 838 

Prediction, abili! 

55272) — 
configurational approach to, 11033 
& explanation, logical structure of, 6002 
in free vs. patterned situation, 3171 
in heterogeneous populations, 9266 


psychological-mindedness & information on, 


8298(a) 
sample size &, 7277(a) 
social, cases, 10115 
statistical & clinical, 6141. 


Preference, & discrimination, concepts, analysis, 


5516 
transitivity of, 5982 
Prefrontal БИШ (See Frontal lobotomy) | 
Pregnancy (See also Abortion; Contraception; 
Fetus; Neonate; Sex) 
anxiety, & offspring, rat, 527 
birth, & abortion, 7597 
chlorpromazine therapy, 1434 
CR activity in dogs & rats in, 2985 
disturbance effects in, 3343 (a) 
husband, influence on course of, 6071 
reaction to, 1193 
maturation during, 1962 
miscarriage, split aei &, 1885 
ОТА ЗАН relati 


Negro skin color & factors of, 3376 
pituitary removal, effects, rat, 544 


pre-eclamptic toxemia in, psychosomatic 


ү. of, 8835 
psychodrama in, 1215 
psychological aspects of, 10012 
stress in, 4432, 6728 d 

& heredity effects, 8849 


Pregnancy fantasy, as ego control of 'ession, 
lin Й aggre 


with intestinal parasitosis, 6644 


EH udice (See also Attitude; Emotion; Motiva- 


ion) 

in attitude scaling, 10179 
change, by educational techniques, 3616 
cognition &, group effects on, 3602 

cross cultural test of, 10172 

& desegregation, psychological aspects, 6032 


Dynamic Personality Inventory as measure 


of, 3838 
electrodermal response in, 3573, 8153 
emotion in, study, 8153 
in giving D mE of trait names, 3525 
hypotheses testing about, 3636 
toward minorities, bibliography, 1076 
towards Negro, causes & cures, '3605 
Fuerte Rican? percepti 
uerto Ricans’ perception of, 3641 
racial, friendship choices &, 8176 
Ys. minority increase, South, 1058 
mri 
аг eat, effect, 6022 
& social distance, 1138 


on pomeni status in interracial groups, 


thinki 
i ing in SS 10037 


ipus 
Presbyopia, accommodation Е re- 


ity, hospital & student personnel, 


ionship prediction during, 
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i also Species) 
е charactertics of, 9727 
laboratory, diseases of, 7176 
Print, readability, curved text effect, 2073 
Prison (See also Crime & criminals) | 
camp, treatment goals & organizational be- 
havior of, 8737(a) 
lain, role, 6624 
counseling before commitment to, 10673 
discipline problems in, analysis of, 10649 
doctor, in crime prevention, 1776 
England, bibliography, 6608 
guard, stereotype, 1768 € 
industrial school as, social structure in, 
10637 Р 
inmate, acceptance-rejection attitudes іп, 
10674 


adjustment, 8742 (a) 

prediction by MMPI, 8380 
adolescent, рүче їп, 8748 
attitudes & self-concept, 6609 (a) 
background of, 10095 


) 
group therapy, 1420, 1780, 4045, 10456 
impressions, 1753. 
intelligence in, 10635 
I Ttaly, 10661 
marital relationships of, 10162 
meprobamate & anxiety in, 10640 
MMPI profiles of, 8379 
music therapy in, 8486 
personality, evaluation of, 10644 
MMPI differentiation, 1755 
of Negro vs. white, 10641 
arolees, 4302 


profile, 6783 
DEUM handicapped, MMPI, pro- 
Пе, 6783 


ancy & abortion in, 7597 
probation & potentialities, 1789 
projective techniques in, 10653 
psychiatric study of, 4839. 
psychodrama for parole of, 4296 
psychosis in, cases, 8748 
pM of, marriage status &, 


schizophrenia in, 10670 
self-concept, measure, 6618(a) 
sexual deviation, measurement, 6302(b) 
tattoo incidence in, 10654 
therapy in, anal milieu, 4309 
& labor camp, social system, 6610 
parolee, employment placement &, 4297 
restrictions acceptance in, 8736(a) 
, Success, clinical judgments of, 10347 
policy, overview of, 10667 
Psychoanalysis & 4292 
research, interviewing in, 10666 
Suggestions for, 10672 
TEM. vs. socialization functions of, 


riot, emotional dynamics of, case, 4291 
social system, 6626 
for suicide attempts, effect, 8697 
Prisoner of war (See War) 
Probability (See also Markov process) 
& counterfactuals explanation, 2514 
exact, in factorial design, 5123 
RSS principle, distribution function, 


item, analysis & classification, 89, 102, 133, 


selection theory, 103 
mean square contingency &, 5082 
model, stimulus-response confusion, 5134 
optimal test design, 133 
[онеш predictions, 3593 
in response ded 3184 
апе of RG 58 ers 
Sequential, ratio test, 
skill & 9748 \ 
Sociometry use of, 3592 T 
Stochastic, in learning behavior, 5542 


Problem solving 


in mental deficiency, 11002 
motivational determinants, 3029 
multiple choice, 661 
reinforcing stimulus in, 5274 
2-choice, JE RS 
-] п situation in, 

SR (See also Decision making; 
Learning), 772, 3152, 5633, 7742 

ability, 5657 

& sex role identification, 7882 
achievement motivation in, 6827, 6968(b), 
9898 


& activity level, mental defectives, 6535 
affectivity in, 9908 


& 937 
КОЕШ Шел, age factor, 5699 
attitude &, 3264 
availability & testing, 8409 
behavior variability, 7619 
buzz session &, 9913 2 
& communication patterning, 6115(a) 
confidence & flexibility in, 10122 
conformity & 10102 
difficulty, on ‘transfer, 7845 (a) 
distraction, & cognitive subsystems, 5501 
electronically operated logical test, 3796 
& failure personalization, 748 
& fatigue feelings, 549 
flexibility, & experience, 7722 
-rigidity in, with structuring, 4567 
in free choice conditions, 7871(a) 
functional fixedness, 5693 
group, 8136 А 3 Я 
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EEG in, 10735 
electrophysiological basis of, 2636 
endogenic theory of, 434 
after epilepsy, 1819 
epileptic, episodes of, 10857. d 
& homosexual panic, with barbiturism 
abstinence, case, P T 
i ine & arterenol levels in, 
Lien American attitudes, 8811 | 
experimental, electrodermal responses in, 
10791 
model, 1844 
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Psychosis 


by tryptamine derivatives, 4401 
uses of a "model," 4379 
loratory behavior, & anxiety, 6675 
ESP testing, 6705 
factor analysis of, Wittenborn data re- 
rotated, 4377 
factorial study of, 8755(a) 
general paresis (See Paresis) 
group therapy for, 1490, 3913, 4370, 8498 
allucinations in (See Hallucination) 
& head injury, 8893 
hexosamine in cerebrospinal fluid of, 4162 
higher nervous activity in, 2701 
hippocampus stimulation & 2675 
iyperslyeentic tests in, 4393 
indole compound induction of, case, 4043 
infancy (See Infancy) 
infectious, signal system interaction in, 2700 
interpersonal correlations, analysis, 1910 
involutional melancholia (See Involutional 
psychotic reaction) 
in Israel, migrant vs. native, 3651 
Korsakov's (See Korsakov's psychosis) 
learning ability in, 6484 
loye madness, 1708 
MA erythematosus, cortisone in, 
lysergic acid in, 10396, 10397 * » 
manic, SNC (See Manic-depressive 
psychosis) 
mourning, 8712 А 
таѕсшіпі mininity dimension, 1223 
S debility, spontaneous recovery from, 
43 
meprobamate, 4368 
treatment, 1878 
mescaline, sodium succinate in, 1900 
as military security risk, 4180 
MMPI diagnosis of, 10358 
mood deviations in, 4125 
in multiple sclerosis, 1987 
Munroe check list in, 8350. 
& narcissistic injury, 6489 
neurosis, differentiation, 4420 
relation, reanalysis, 1585 
occupational adjustment in, 10526 
in old age, interpretation, 6704 
opiate treatment, bibliography, 6641 
organic, nervous system, disturbance, 6635 
vs. nonorganic, face-hand test, 1877 
pacatal & thorazine combination, 1828 
paranoid (See Paranoid schizophrenia) 
paresis (See Paresis) 
pathophysiological, aspects of, 10521 
classification, 8807 
peptic ulcer incidence in, 8836 
perception, disorganization, 6487 
serially diffused stimuli, 5356 
phenothiazine effects in, 8799 
hysiodynamic therapy, 3939 
Picture Recognition Test &, 8326 
placebo in, 1818, LES 
in prison inmates, 
prochlorperazine in, 8489, 10405, 10705, 
10710 
promazine in, 4368 
female, 4356 ^ 
pseudomentally retarded, drugs in, 8488(a) 
psychoanalytically oriented therapy, 6362 
psychodiagnosis of, 8416 
psychodrama in, 10741 | 
psychological & physiological measures, 
6301(a) — . d 
psychopathological classification of, 4144 
psychophysiological norms for, 8332 
psychotherapeutic principles in, 10429 
psychotherapy, 1893 
new method, 4335 , 
erception & regression in, 6444 
reactive, nervous system, disturbance, 6636 
recovery from, longitudinal study of, 4124 
recurrent, diagnosis & therapy of, 10746 
misdiagnosis, ee ane 
rehabilitation program for, 955 
release stability, chlorpromazine treatment, 


1843 

reserpine in, 4364, 8479, 8581 
Self-tecognition in, 4361(a) 
semantics in, : 
senile (See Senile psychosis) 
serotonin, benzyl analog of, 8552 

metabolism in, 10695 
signal system disturbance, 2700 
situational, 1846 
sleep therapy in, 3891, 
social perception loss in, 4110(a) 
speech excitation, megaphen effect, 6453 
Ж subnormal functioning, 6541 
after surgical operations, 8652 
symptoms, & EEG syndrome, 256 


Psychosis 


Tf you find a topic missing, let us know. 
Psychotherapy 


TAT, hero of, 3836 

hostility, 1601 

norms of, 8333 
thorazine treatment, 3920 
tranquilizing drugs in, 8504, 8505 
transference, 1884 
traumatic, 1888 
treatment, case, 1815 

termination in, 10421 
triflupromazine in, 10409 
in twins, 1822 UAE 
verbal conditioning ability in, 10459 
word Uem operant rate of response 

36 


Psychosocial structure, mathematical study of, 
9294 


Psychosomatic disorder, 8846 
child, residential treatment, 6334 
conflict. & defense, 6723 (a) 
diabetes, 6724 Af 
doctor-patient relationships, 1974 
endocrine, bibliography, 1967 
etiology, 1957 
of food rumination, infancy, 4446 
infants, 1949 
in Israel, migrant ys. native, 3651 
obesity, 1972 34 
& oral triad, 4436 
personality, 6719 

types, 6727 
pilot trainees, 1960 
sychoanalytic Шек, 1950 
& psychoneurotic conditions, 1964 
reproduction, 8849 у 
respiratory pathology, 
skin айел, skin sensitivity of, 6710(a) 
specificity, cross-validation study, 1935 
Ко ich & 3813 
as substituted behavior, 1946 
Sydenham's chorea, children, 4427 
УКА ОША patients, 4105 
ulcer (See Ulcer) 

Psychosomatic medicine, 10842 
Amsterdam, reference list, 145 
bibliography, 145 
concept tendencies in, 8830 
covatin in, 1346 
in Germany since 1945, bibliography, 8845 
& Braphology, 1976 
juvenile delinquency &, 10839 
& law of initial value, 8816 
mind-body theory, 6715 
& pharmacologic psychology, 1467 
poc: contributions to, 8840 
research, 1947 

criti jue, 8832 
psychoanalytic contributions, 8840 
theory, 8846 

Psychosurgery, 8508 
& fear, фина) 
field of, contributions, 6355 

Psychotherapy (See also Psychiatry; Psycho- 

analysis (thera 1, 1425, 1474, 1501, 1912, 
2592, 3897, 3909(a), 8503 
acting out (See Acting out) 
aim & method, 1185 
alcoholism, recovery motivation, 6352 
amount of contact, & effects, 1421 
anaclitic, with dup 1351 
principles of, 8524 
analytic уз. client-centered, 1508 
Du oriented, male | homosexual, 


patient evaluation, 6362 


anthropological psychiatry &, 10439 
artfulness f 6520 oe 

& attitude change, 6311(a) 
Ксы account, 8562 

in automobile setting, 1477 


avoidance Јени after, paychosis, 4338 
len: ti , 39. 
bre rera of succes in, Toe Т 


color-form reaction &, 10412 
communication in, 1, 
py ‚ 6421, 8437 


lorproi 
methods, 115019 2982 


concept of, changes in, 8255 
4i ve ae 3937 
i YS 
DOS EUR in (See Countertrans- 
ference) 
with couples, 6449 
5 eri id si ned 6018 
tur: ind significance, 
amphetamine sulfate adjunct, 1470 
daydreams in, B 
de jinquent, problems in, 1801 
development of, 44 | 
diagnosis & prognosis in, 10361 © 
discussion norms of patient уз. therapist, 


disi d child, 6791 
i: ге 3 
disulfiram as aid to, drinking, 4076 
drug, addicts, screening, 6271 

treatment, 1340, 4023, 8460, 8753 
with dying, 1483 
dynamics of, 4054 

concepts, 6339 — 
eclectically oriented, critique, 4061 
education vs. experience in, 10519 
ego, image in, 805 

mastery &, 10470 

-weak adolescents, 8461 
in 1803, vs. today, 1205 i 
electrodermal response extinction during, 


6340 
electroshock, aid in, 6344 ү 
therapy vs., preferential basis of, 3961 
ethical values in, 10446 
evaluation of effects from, 1379 
existentialism &, 18, 10296 
analysis, appraisal, 16 
communication, 6376 
philosophy, 2471 
exploration dialogue, 191 
faith, & reason in, 6343 
role of, 6314 
& family, child vomiting case, 1919 
integration, 6307 
milieu, emotional disturbance, 1436 
& patient, 8478. 
feeling states, linguistic evaluation, 8470 
focal communication concept, 6364 
follow-up results of, 8263 
Freud, Moreno, Rogers &, 3924 
"friendship" &, 3991 
in Germany, 9402 
group (See Group therapy) 
handwriting use in, 1468 
for homosexuality,’ male, 8551 
ideas of reference in, 6350 
incentive, & effects, 1403 
& individual, creativity, 1459 
1 уз, group, 6390 
in industry, program for, 11070 
initial interview, 6197 ' 
inpatient selection, general hospital, 1448 
& IQ rating, 6235 yet 
institution problems in, 1387 
UU hyperaggressive boys, 8603, 


irrational, 8595, 8596 
& Jung, 6375 
lay, 7377 
leading & following, study of, 6361 
length & progress, factors in, 6443 
listening as success criterion of, 4044. 
lysergic acid, in neurosis, 3929 
resistance to, 4038 
magic vs., 8542 
marital problem, acting out, 6430 
meditation, & inner need, 5007 
mental deficiency, 4005, 6548 
mepazine &, 8458 
morbid states, 51 
mother, & child, 6316 
of runaway рій, 6456 
motion pictures in, 8576 
multiple, 6440 
advantages, 6402 
mute during, 4062 
for neurosis in adolescence, 1080 
new method, psychosis, 4335 d 
for nonreflective aggression, 8: 
ET loss during, psychotic, 1820 


aradigmatic, in borderli 
R paradosicl intent, 1362 езшен, 1367 
paranoid Schizophrenic, 8502 
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astoral, healing, 6370 
5 psychology vs., 10201 
pentothal & desoxyn in, 8558 
perceptual lange in, 10458 ip 
permissiveness, & patient GSR, 1373 
personality change, prerequisites, 842 
pharmacological & biological, 6660 
& phenomenology, 1521 
for phobia cases, 3993 
placebos in, 6359 
in Poland, 10711 
practical vs. theoretical, 8449 
principles of mental cure, 6405 
problems in, 6345 
process concept, 8546 
projection, delusions of reference, case, 1512 
psychic driving, 1248 
vs. psychoanalysis, 3946, 7214, 10427 
psychoanalytic ideas of, 1359 
psychology, & psychiatry, 7371 
in psychosis, 1893, 10429 
erception & regression, 6444 
psy: losomatic consultation, 1202 
"rational," 8531, 10443 
redirected cases, follow-up, 8528. 
reinforcement of positive feelings in, 10300 
religion in, 1115, 1125, 3665, 3677 
religious orders! attitude towards, 10217 
n , 8588 
reports, Germany, 5153 Я 
WE emotionally disturbed children, 
3 
psychosomatic disorders, children, 6334 
resistance to, 4020(b), 6439(a) 
with lysergic acid, 4038 
methamphetamine in, 8558 
thiopental 5. 
returning to, vs. average patient, 4063 
Roland method, use of, 4345 
& Rorschach retest, 6286 
schizophrenia, 1861, 1874, 6656, 8568, 8593 
catatonic, 10395 
chronic, 1384 
interpretation, external control, 6703 
multiple approach, 6631 
private practice, 8493 
psychotic episode, 1378 
schizophrenic, destructive impulses, 6333 
ischarged patient, 8459 
episode, 6697 
language in, 10448 
learning in, 10392 
receptivity for, 10773 
scientific methodolgy, 5017 
self-, concept in, 5769 
regulation, 1172 
semantics in, 10394 
& sexual impotence, 1415 
sexuality in, 8482 
sitting as, 10425 
social, aspects, 6419 
casework, 6196 
worker referral, 6381 
speech intonation in, 8470 А 
spread from patient to family, 8478 
VER) prediction, Rorschach PR Scale, 
prerequisite, 8503 
Supervision structure, 7071 
surgical illness, 1511 
symbolic realization method, 1895 
teaching of, 6490 
cotherapy in, 1393 
method, 7372 
program, 4032 
techniques, comparative effects, 1383 
& functions, 1185, 10473 
i multidimensional ‘analysis, 1228 
ermination of, & transfer in, 
textbook, 3789 Ae 
therapeutic, camp, use of space, 947 
community in, 6451 
therapist, behavior, determinants, 6422(а) 
contribution, 6476 
orientation bias in, 5035, 7383(a), 


-patient, verbal relationship, 6395 
permissiveness, & EDR in client, 1373 
ре to threat, 6413(a) 

. self-acceptance &, 7386(a) 

time-limited, 6431 

1 ys. unlimited, 8501 

raining, medical student, 6 
methods of, 6351 se 
psychotherapeautic response changes, 


tranquilizing in, 6407 
transference in (See Transference) 
of transvestism in boy, 10602 


шаа current in, mental disorders, 
1473 
universe of Prometheus, 6401 
untreatable cases, patient-therapist rela- 
tion, 1503 
& value, conflict analysis, 6428 
& goals in, 10460 
system change, 1377 
verbal conditioning ability &, 10459 
Wagner-Jauregg &, 7220 
work evaluation, continuous, 1485 
Zen Buddhism as, 10424, 10425 
PTC., sex differences in threshold for, 9676 
taste character heredity, India, 7573 
threshold correction, method, 7576 
Puberty, homeostasis during, 5832 
precocious, & ego development, 5853 
Public opinion, desegregation, mass media in- 
fluence, 3647 
between elections, 3600 
& industrial relations, 2336 
ош ШОШ factors, 5994 
about salesmen, 6006 
sampling methods, 1047 
subception in advertising, 7140 
3 MS pol ка, e t Че, 98 
ublic relations, bibliography & film guide, 954 
Puerto Rican Screening Tet, alternate forms, 
development, 2303 
validation, on-the-job, 2302 
Puerto Ricans in United States (See Cultures) 
Puerto Rico (See Cultures) 
Pulfrich phenomenon, brightness contrast with, 


9571 
Pulse (See Blood, pressure) 
Punishment (See also Discipline; 


Reinforce- 


attitude change, 9961 

capital (See Crime & criminals) 

children’s attitudes toward, 2085 

fear in electroshock CE ee 3942 

frequency of, & abnormal fixation, 3210 

immediate & nonimmediate, intermittent 
schedules, 3086 

need for, in alcoholism, 4229 

by reinforcement withdrawal, 656 


, ty, 3211 

Schizophrenia as escape from, 10677 

School authorities’ attitudes toward, 4294 

secondary extinction &, 727 

Social use of, 4298 

stage of learning &, 9829 

visual perception &, 2877 

ment, БИШНЕ Index, mother-child ге- 

3 p 

itiveness, in authoritarianism, 9987 

Pupil (eye) (See also Eye; Mydriasis; Myosis) 
anisocoria in, frontal lobe lesion &, 7488 
convergence &, 5367 
Westphal-Piltz phenomenon in, accommoda- 
„„ tion &, 386 

Pupillary reflex (See Iritic reflex) 

Purdue Non-Language Adaptability Test, 11102 

Purdue Pegboard, adolescent norms &, 7315 

,. blindness work success &, 8922 

Purpose, action, topological model, 30 х 

Pyramid Test “(See Pister Colored Pyramid 


est) 


Q sort, as measure of ideal self-concept, 3836 
reliability method, 5107 
Quantum mechanics, systems, 2484 
Quantum theory (See also Energy) 
of color, 356 
& goal-directed activity, bibliography, 2448 
Quarreling, & sex differences in preschool chil- 
dren, 3432 
Questioning (See also Interviewing) 
delicate, technique for, 10125 
indirect, 1051 
Questionnaire (See also Inventory; 
polling; Survey) 
vs. interview in research, 3802 
mail, response increase to, 10136 
poll-end vs. open-end, 8117 | 
Tespondent anonymity preservation in, 3585 
socially acceptable responses on, inducement 
.. method for, 9361 
Quiet (See Noise, lack of) 
Quinine (See Drugs) 


Opinicn, 


Rabbit (See also Species) 
chaining in, 5490. "west. 
cold exposure & cutaneous circulation, 5184 
EEG & dominant locus reinforcement, 5254 
hypnotic reactions, 5473 
lysergic acid in, 1 
orienting reflex to sound, 2910 


Race (See also 


SUBJECT INDEX 


y 'ultures; Jew; Negro) 
attitudes in India, 10153 
discrimination, in housing, 8152 
identification of, factors in, 10178 
intermarriage & divorce, Hawaii, 1060 
as mental disorder factor, 8183 
prejudice (See Prejudice) 
relations in Brazil, 3603 
research areas in, 10168 
sociometric effect of, 8177 
time interval judgments &, 8157(a) 
S control, aspects of, 11202, 


illumination system for, 11204 
EE control centers, apparatus for, 


controller judgments, traffic configurations 
effect, 2395 
display, brightness & brightness contrast, 


electronic target simulator, 7106 
identification test, validity of, 4782 
observer, chart presentation for, 11206 

map reading &, bibliography, 4951 

training device for, 4928, 4929 

vigilance constancy in, 5315 
screen, saa blindness in, 9548 
signal detection in, 9167(a) 


association of stimuli &, 7437(a) 
& attention, 5270 
monkey, 9444 
& avoidance conditioning, 7638 
behavior with, monkey, 7396, 7397 
conditioned reflex activity &, dog, 687 
& delayed response, 5230 
discrimination, learning with, monkey, 9816 
transfer, 7801 
electromagnetic, 9435 
food avoidance, rat, 5683 
food preference after, monkey, 7726 
mental deficiency caused by, 10535 
oddity reversal &, monkey, 7800 
peripheral cue association, 5270 
reserpine metabolism by, 8534 
retinal reaction, 2813 
saccharine aversion, 515 r 
stereotronic, concept of distance perception, 
2797 
& stress, 7131 
temperature survival after, bats, 2989 
visual acuity &, monkey, 9459, 9474 
whole-body, effect, rat, 3122 


Radiation 


Radio (See also Mass media) 


HS claims, listener credulity &, 

1122 

appeal & highbrow status, 3757 

AUS retell methods in, 10128, 10129 

channel load analyzer, 9240 

comprehension testing method for, 9241 

news, thinking & раан values &, 8230(a) 

opinions about, late response vs. no re- 
sponse, 3744 A 

program choice, factors in, 7148 

in society, 3748 


Radio operator (See also Code learning) | 


aptitude & proficiency factor analysis, 5277 
audit perceptual tests for, 2736 

noise effects on, 4914 

selection test for, Air Force, 4792 


Rage (See also Emotion) 


EEG during sleep &, 8875 
structure of, 589 


Railroad, vs. air travel, emotional associations, 
9181 

Rail-Walking Test, vs. WAIS, block design, 3815 

Randomization, non-, serial threshold data, 283 


in sociological research, 10100 

tests, in multivariate 2-sample problem, 
9268 AA 

in unknown function investigation, 5110 


Range, mid-, sample, & population midrange, 


2535 i 
restriction of, & judgmental shift, 318 


Rank, Otto, biography.of, 7359 
QUU (See also Rating) 
о! 


uencies, 5119 
hierarchical structure, from, 
ional of, 
methods in attitude measurement, 9307 
reliability formula, 101 
scale parameters, 5132 
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multidimen- 


Rank/unit, com 
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y Rat 


ite rating &, 2277 


Rape, in Greek legend, 3357 


intelligence &, Italy, 10661 


Rapport, concept of, 10476 


Rat 


(See also Species) 
abnormal behavior, 3169 
activity level, electroshock &, 7679, 9732 
& food deprivation, 7580 
& drugs, 7 


hunger, & apparatus on, 5487 
effect, 5487 

& illumination, 5462 

progenin & estoradin in, 9470 

temperature &, 4430 

time-sample measuring methods, 7585 

under stress, 7611 
adrenal cortex activity, 2609 

jon & avoidance, 5741 

A/jax, audiogenic seizures in, 7570 
amygdala lesion in, emotionality &, 9469 
approach tendencies & consumatory activity, 


6014(a) 
EDU development & material behavior, 


chlorpromazine, effect, 5i 
& electroconvulsive shock in, 8450 
& P intake in, 10434 _ 
cold acclimatization, behavioral measure, 
548, 5495 
conspecific transport, 5442 — is 
consummatory behavior & infantile experi- 
ence, 5461 
UST electric threshold measurement, 
29 
death in, 553 
decorticated, motor CR. formation, 5677 
depth perception, visual cliff test, 438 
eating behavior, physiology, 5484 
ECC syndrome prevention in, 8564 
echolocation in, 3196 
electroshock trauma in infancy &, 3087 
emotion, Crespi effect in, 7587 
handling effect, 5446 
as organized behavior, 7679 
expectancy & extinction of, 5586 
oratory behavior of (See Exploratory 
ehavior) й 
eye of, pigmented ys. albino, 9588 
fish vs., in discrimination eo 5822 
fixated behavior alteration & shock, 655 
fixation, abnormal, 321 
food, deprivation adjustment, 2995 
palatability as incentive in, 7644 
G-forces tolerance of, in water, 9717 
in groups, tranquilizers & amphetamine, 
529 


hair loss in, stress & gentling, 8851 
heart of, chlorpromazine in, 4071 
hippbeampay са in, & avoidance learn- 
of, 
hoar ing, be? reinforcement after high 
drive, 546: 
hooded, aging study, light aversion tech- 
ыла sets, 5681 
rning sets, а, / 
& ЖАШЫ p comparative 
study, 5822 
hypophysectomized, avoidance learning of, 


78 x 
LLL ine establishment pro- 
lures, 6. 
inaccessible food as drive in, 7856(a) — 
enna transmission ‘of learning in, 
5 Jj 


560 
learning & reasoning, 7869 


instinct in, 7635 
materna havior of, inhibition & restoration 


, 9681 i 
Б ae , vil Ries 
EV en to tongue stimulation, 7415 


cuity, 2760(a) 
ЕЯ абі deficit & heat reinforce- 
ment, 3! 

t behavior, 566 E 
регі & опа Ried alternation behavior, 
Se loratory behavior, 5447 
physiology, destro-amphetamine effect, 6367 

regnant, CR activity in, 2985 
pituitary removal effects, 544 


Rat 
Recollection 


prenatal, maternal anxiety & emotionality, 
52 


phenobarbital &, 7851(a) 
preweaning deprivation effects, 5450(a) 
psychotropic drugs in, 3001 
reserpine in, 7773(a) . 
respiration of, conditioning of, 7805 
retention, ECS effect, 5675 1 
septal & amygdaloid lesions & avoidance 
conditioning, 5610 
sexual, activity, with age, 2073 
behavior, avoidance training, 523 
drug effect, 6458 
& early experience, 2968 
shape, discrimination in, 644 
recognition, 644 ^ 
' sodium chloride vs. sucrose, preference in, 


3027 ET 
stimulants & depressants, sensitivity differ- 
ences, 6377 3 
sucrose & saccharine consumption, 559 
swimming speed of, age & sex, 9682, 9709 
symbolic processes, delayed alternation evi- 
dence, 3192 
thirst regulation, 537 р 
transfused blood & higher nervous activity, 
218 


5 
tranquilizer effect, learning &, 3129 
tumor implantation & auditory stress, 2936 
weight loss, food deprivation, 5453 
Rating (See also Ranking) 
y buddy (See Peer ratings) _ P 
composite score for weightings in, 2263. 
forced choice technique (See Forced choice 
technique) 
halo effect in (See Halo effect) " 
DIU of executives, informal factors in, 
2 


4 

leadership criteria &, 4778, 4779 

of teachers, problems, 4739 

value of, 7037 

for work adjustment, 8659 (a) 
Ж techniques vs. forced choice, 


preference, cardinal value & natural order, 
3601 


reliability of, 3601 
OU heterogeneity of case histories &, 


9; 
scale, ego functioning, diagnostic testing, 
6250 


pain comparisons vs., 9286 

reliability of singe уз. double, 9256 
Statements stability, 2242 

student leadership, 2160 

subjective physiological measures vs., 


susceptibility to stimulus shifts, 9264 


self, vs. others, preference study, 7267 
trait, inferences &, 5479 d 


titles vs, less structured formats, 11121 
Ratio scaling, ack em continua, 2792 
rating method, 928: 
sequential probability, 5093 
setting method, 9285 
Rationality, & unconscious processes, 7659 
"eni (See Drugs, reserpine, 11-demeth- 
оху- 
Rauwolfia (See Drugs) 
serpentina, alkaloids (See Drugs) 
Raven's Progressive Matrices (See Progressive 
Matrices) 
Raw score, stanine score vs., 9257 
Raychaudhuri, “Jesus Christ and Sree Krishna," 
ae Gielen К à 
aud's ease, otic regressi , 
Skin temperature їп, 10833 жш А 
Reaction formation (See also Defense mecha- 


nism) 
in child schizophrenia, 8761 
Readability, bibliography, 1142 
comprehension, tests, 6264 
spacing of Braille &, 9173 
teaching of, 6841 
methods, 8975 
Readership, advertising &, 4994 
exposure in, measurement, 7139 
Space &, 4996 
magazines, 3485 
Reading, 4568, 6841 
& A 6824 
arithmetic ability &, 4569 
pos 
inning, & reading reversals, 8942 
аз college grades predictor, 4105 e 


college student, i 
puis Pt Teading improvement of, 


Teading program results, 2179 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


comprehension, before & after time an- 
mouncement, 2054 Ў 
& eye movement, factor analysis, 2827 
facial expression judgments & 7681 
measurement of factors in, 4572 
mechanical aspects, 6838 
test, 5001 
construction, 6264 
responses, 2068 
in delinquency, 10669 
ра es 
of Di: jee Di: 
difficulty, detection & aid for, 4629 
factors in, 10950 
flashed digit & phrase responses of, 
4647 


handedness & 11025 
hearing memory span &, 4646 
as intelligence test score factor, 8343 
in maladjusted children, 4626(b) 
parent understanding of, 4656 — — 
potential, test of 6 year olds, 2055 
prevention & aid for, 4645 
pronunciation &, 10966 
spelling error diagnosis of, 8310. 
success levels for, 4556 
symptoms of, child, 4617 
teaching responsibility to, 4650 
types of, adolescence, 4555 
vocabulary lack as, child, 4620 
disability, factors, bibliography, 6832 
laterality &, 10960 i E 
mother’s attitude, group discussion ef- 
fect, 6590 (a) 
parent-teacher relations, 6835 
& parental attitudes, 4560 
retinal rivalry &, 7534(a) 
Spectat classes, therapy in, 2101 
erapy for, child, 2101 
variance analysis, 6840 
visual & kinesthetic factors, 2778 
dyslexia, case study, 439 
developmental, 4602 (a) 
early, & visual perception ability, 5345 
ease, curved text & 2073 
as epilepsy cause, young adults, 4458 
eye movement, 434 
variables, 384 
Gray-Rogers study, 2049 
grouping in, achievement &, 11018 
habits, refractive error &, 413 
illiteracy, counting test results, 3842 
illumination & 2735 
improvement of, 2030 
by action research, adolescence, 4581 
for delinquents, 1788 
factors in, college, 4559 
in high school curriculum, 4594 
, as personality aid, 4558 
improvement program, academic achieve- 
ment &, college, 2179 
individualized, 6830 
current practices, 4580 
interests, adolescence, Madras, 6855 
sex differences, 4589. 
& WEE visual skills tests, 7903 
listen ng comprehension &, teaching of, 
1095: 
materials, in large family, 3652 
of monolingual vs. bilingual children, 4258 
of Negro college student, 4680 
oral, in reading process, 2058 
personality differences in, 8400 
Praise & reproof on, 4593 
Prediction of, ability in, 10974 
by body measurements, 4576 
m 6-year-old, 4571 
Teadiness, maturity level for, i 
11013 y › check list, 
remedial, clinical program for, 4618 
follow-up study, 2074 pans 
materials, & learning, 4575 
program, 8318 
research in, plea for, 4582 
review, 8966 


Suggestions for, 8972 
& Tetention, 2065 
reversal, in beginning readers, 8942 (a) 
self-teaching manual for, 8971 
speed, flexibility, & set, 6834 
illumination & 9630 
improvement, 2071 
,... for executives, 2052 
inversion technique, 6823 
masking on, 9670 
& memory, 9857 
as Success predictor in high school, 
tachistoscopic teaching Pm dH 
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& teacher, effectiveness, 4583 
habits of, 11044 
-parent relations, 6835 ) 
teaching of, economy method vs. Scott. 
Foresman, 4577 
methods survey, 8975 
organic theory, 4599 
CDU. 6029. T 
as testing method, 
tests, br analysis of, 2827 — . i 
transfer in, nontechnical to technical, 4591 
of verses, meaning & rhythm in, 9495 
& vision, 407 
research &, 10914 И TA 
Reality, concept & psychoanalytic principles, 
3354 
constancy in, 3496 
deviations, normal, 1562 
& fantasy, guilt expression, 5865 (a) 
& group locomotion, 8076 
in hebephrenia, 8803 
loss of, in schizophrenia, 10720 
& personality, 3496 
sense & testing, 7682 
Reality principle, neurosis &, 10814 
surplus repression &, 8077 b 7 
Reality testing, acting out & sublimation in, 
1429 


Reasoning (See also Cognition; Logic; Rational- 
ity; Thinking), 7867 
attitudes & cognition influence on, 3252 
bibliography, 3055(b) 
in childhood & adolescence, 3246 
developmental stages in, 5701 
in old age dementia, 10797 
perceptual isolation & 9510 
prediction & explanation, 6002 
problem solving & 5657 
syllogistic, errors in, 5708 
tests, for adult scales, 7904 
Recall, anality & 9771 
& body image boundaries, 3124 
ш in, amphetamine & amytal on, 


clustering in, 3150 
associative, 729, 3093, 7720 | s. 
in cooperative & competitive discussion 
groups, 5667 
of 04 memory, & verbal reinforcement, 
22 


exposure time &, neurosis vs. schizophrenia, 
10515 


fluctuation at threshold of, 3230 
interest influence on, 3195 
in interrupted task, vs. noninterrupted, 739 
stress & 631 
measures of, 5676 * 
motivation & 739 
need &, 5593 
pace) & decay theory of memory, 5566 
paited-associate learning, 5595 (a) 
prefix digit in telephone &, 9798 
selective, & ego strength, 3081 
learning, 631 
& repetition, self esteem &, 5689(a) 


Sequentially organized, vs. ‘unorganized 
words, 642 


serial, 3110 

taxonomic norms in, 3093 ` 

after temporal lobe removal, 8675 
time-distortion factor, 5682 

Boece stimuli, & negated association, 


unorganized vs. sequentially organized, 642 
& verbal expression, language effect, 3709 
visual, 7181 


vs. hearing material, 7775 
Recency/law of, in response prediction, 3184 
rd adolescent, extravert vs. introvert, 


Reciprocal averages/method of, in weighing per- 
sonnel data, 9317 ше? 
Recognition, certainty іп, 
amytal on, 7708 
requency tone set, 289 
hearing distractors on, 7764 
isuprel &, 7533(a) 
pre- & subception, 2722 
& stimulus interaction, 7812 
ERU ur 686 
reshold, armonic EEG onse to 
flicker, 2807 ^ 
& reading types, 420 
Success & failure, 2790. 
& stimulus interaction, 7812 
& word length, 1157 


Recollection, early, projective i һ 
7916(a) ly, projective interpretation of, 


as projective technique, 10350 


amphetamine & 


Recording apparatus, concealed, attitudes to- 
ward, 3571 d 
' “ys, overt, in anxiety, 3868 
| microphones miniature, intelligibility with, 
Recreation (See also Leisure; Play; Sports) 
choice of, old age, 3466 
counseling for, in mental hospital, 4096 
i as executive promotion factor, 4752 
| mental patient & 4041 
for mentally defectives, 10563 
as old age problem, 3472 
d unstable workers attitudes toward, 
907 
of teachers, 11053 
of unmarried woman, 3690 
Red nucleus, lesion in, 7410 
Reductionism, problem in psychology, 7169 
Reference group (See also Group) 
acceptance of, factors in, 11087 
| measure, 3518, 3519, 3520, 3521 
& attitude, change, 1006, 3599 
toward, 3518, 3519, 3520, 3521 
& belief in conservation of resources, 3508 
“cosmopolitan” vs. “local” loyalties in, 
9194 
drinking in adolescence & 10982 
as executive promotion factor, 4752 
latent role analysis & 4757 
theory, applied, 9194 
Reflectance (See also Brightness) 
corneal (See Cornea) 
in fixation, infancy, 9554 
glare, adaptation &, 9628 
discomfort, physiological basis, 374 
^ disturbance of motor reaction, 393 
l recovery of traffic offenders from, 4904 
stimulus correlates in, 5322(а) 
Reflex, ontogeny of, 10011 
Refraction, intelligence &, adolescence, 8930 
& reading habits, 413 
f Refractory period, 2953 
Refrigerator, entrapment of children in, 10021 
Refugee (See Migration) 
Regression/developmental, alcohol &, 9538 
clinical cases, 1570 
concept of, 1569 
forms of, 1598 
under hypnosis, 9678 
in hysteric woman, 8436 
iproniazid in, 3981 
masochistic-oral, cases, 10800 Ӯ 
to precem mother, by female delinquent, 


psychophysiological research effect оп, 
10261 


in schizophrenic thinking, 8794 
Stone’s theory of, evidence for, 7769 
| thrills & 7914 
| Regression/statistical (See also Correlation) 
| coefficient, computation of, 5088 
equations, dummy variables, 2538 
linear, repeated, variance of Y on X &, 114 
multiple, assumptions in, test of, 5133 __ 
true gain vs. observed gain, estimation 
method, 7300 
Rehabilitation (See also Abilities, Inc.; Sheltered 
workshop), 4498(b) 
alcoholics, therapist hostility, 1710 
of aphasic, 4506 
casework, 6188 
family interference in, 8292 
center, 10927 Р 
group therapy of blindness in, 4026 
4 planning report, 155 
cognitive aspects of chronic illness, 1493 
communication problems in, 10924 
coordinator, as counselor, 10919 
counseling, 1197, 8253 
attitudes of, to blind adults, 8938 (а) 
& coordinating, 1219 
internship, 1732 d 
in occupational therapy, 
physically handicapped 1514 
in public agencies, 6789 
responsibility, 6784 
role, 6784, 8253 
training, 6771, 7011 
of deaf-blind, manual, 2018 
in deafness, 8924 
audiological aspects of, 8921 
community &, 8932 
governmental & private, 8900 
for defective hearing, 10912. 5 
manual activities for neurotics & psychotics, 
4132(b) 
mental, defectives, 1644 
Patient, 6496 
agency evaluation, 8272 
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chronic, 1493, 8457 
significant es in work, 8457 
mentally & emotionally. handicapped, fail- 
ure analysis, 6501 
for mothers of mentally ill children, 6478 
parent role in, 8904 
of physically handicapped, 2009 
bibliography, 2021 
caseworker &, 6770, 6781 
of prison inmate, & marriage status, 8752 
for psychosis, 4385 
of refugees, 1072 
in schizophrenia, 10401 
chronic, 4373 
semantic distance in, 1493 
social, for mental patient, 8311 
societal responsibility for, 10906 
for stutterers, 10616 
ing institute, short term, 2020 
vocational (See also Vocational counseling) 
of blindness, 4502 
in deafness, 8911, 8935 
attitudes toward, 8912 
program, 8910 
family effect on, 4504 
in mental, deficiency, 10566 
patient, discharged, 8616 
prevocational evaluation, 6473 
psychosocial diagnosis, 8619 
for rheumatoid arthritis, 4496 
tuberculous patients, 6475(a) 
work inhibition, 6787 
work trial method in, 6465 


Reification, in The Stranger, 3359 
Reinforcement (See also Blame; Effect/law of; 


Feedback; Knowledge of results; Praise; 
Punishment; Reinforcement/secondary; Re- 
ward; Wage), 7839 
activity level & 3123 
alcoholism &, 8704 
of anxiety in child by mother, 4241 
in attitude formation, 7675 
of bowling Кр jigeon, 7839 
breast size preference by male & 1311 
in consecutive responding, 9785 
continuous, in autokinetic effect, 5670 
in chance & skill, 7771 
vs, fixed ratio, 7714 x 
generalization gradient with, 9346 
essing & MMPI profile, 8635 (a) 
in habit reversal, 7781. 
intermittent vs., in children, 610 
in discrimination learning, 11002 
& goal box cues, 659 ; 
with nonreinforcement or rein- 
forcement vs., 666 B 
vs. nonreinforcement & fixed interval, 
in schizophrenics, 6682(3) — 
& quantity of reward, in extinction, 
5594(а) t 
resistance to extinction &, 670. 
in smiling response extinction, 7704 
Crespi effect &, 7816 
delayed, concept identification &, 614 
cultural study, 60. 
discrimination, pigeon, 7810 
extinction &, 3236 
& fear conditioning, 641 
running response &, 742 
diagraming schedules of, 7838 
discrimination learning &, 7860(a) 
drugs & 2 š 
ео in multiple-choice learning, 691 
perceptual motor tasks, 692, 5627 
expectancy &, schedule of reinforcement &, 
5618 (a) 
& extinction, 670 
fixed interval, 3138 E 
chlorpromazine & promazine, 7728 
concurrent activity, 737 
extinction of, in children, 7698 
& fixed ratio, 7763 $ ^ 
vs. nonreinforcement & continuous, in 
schizophrenics, 6682(a) 
fixed ratio, 5671 
vs. continuous, 7714 ү 
decision time & expectancy in, 7795 
guessing & MMPI PR 8635(a) 
generalized expectancy &, 7829 
goal box cues & 659 —. 
grooming behavior as, chimpanzee, 7136 
heat as, 499, 5558. 
in incidental learning, 3 187 
& inferential behavior, P 
intermittent SESS & extinction re- 
sistance, 6: 
& anticipation of alternates, 620 
in avoidance learning, 5481, 5664 
in chance & skill, 7771, 
jn concept formation, 7760, 7874 
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Recording apparatus 
Reinforcement/secondary 


contiguity-interference in, 3164 
contingent, instructional set in, 3097 
continuous vs., in children, 610 
& goal box cues, 659 
day interval in trials &, 9737 
generalization gradient with, 9346 
in habit reversal, 7781 
in learning set, 7703 (а) 
with nonreinforcement vs. reinforce- 
ment termination, 666 
& proactive inhibition, concept learn- 
ing, 5636(a) 
& quantity of reward, in extinction, 
5594(a) 
resistance to extinction & 670 
response independent, pigeons, 3138 
running response &, 9819 
smiling response extinction &, 7704 
. vicarious experience & 9832 
internal vs. external, avoidance, 608 
of intertrial avoidance responses, 9844 
interval to ratio behavior, 7761 
light as, 3144, 5671, 5674 
& memory recall, 7822 
in mental patients, 7793(a) 
need reduction vs. sensory satisfaction, 738 
noise termination as, 448 
nonreinforcement, vs. continuous & fixed 
interval, 6682(a) i 
novel stimuli, hunger drive, 634 
originality in word association &, 9836 
perceptual, learning, 5669 
sets &, 7641(a) 
pretraining schedule, discrimination learn- 
ing &, 9876 
in Ve learning, 5274 
probabilistic, & learning, 650 
response change &, 9871 
quantity, in expectation & resistance to ex- 
tinction, 5621 
extinction & spontaneous recovery, 696 
mental retardation &, 8658 (а) 
in running response, 9819 
sensory satisfaction &, 738 , 
& type of schedule, in extinction, 
5594 (a) 
reference scale formation, 8099 (a) 
reversibility of, & fear, 9! И 
saccharine vs. sucrose, hungry vs. satiated 
rats, 559 
of schizophrenic affect responses, 8808 
& set, in verbal conditioning, 7759 
social, 6493, 7839 
of aggressive sentences, 8276(a) 
childhood seeking of, 8002 
expectancy of, 8074(a) 
& goal object change 
stimulus, detection as, 9166 
effects of, 9725 
stress, learning &, 7717(a) Е 
successive acquisition & extinctions &, 
7796(a) 
in switching, 5419, 5540 
teaching German with, 6826, 
terminal, & hoarding behavior, low drive, 
690 


trout response, 543 
Variable interval, in autokinetic effect, 
5670 
ratio, shift discrimination, 709. 
verbal, conditioning, 5606 
ys. shock, 9795 | 
withdrawal of, as punishment, 656 


Reinforcement/secondary (See also Reinforce- 


ment) 
avoidance learning, 3154 
brain stimulation &, rat, 5255 
in discrimination learning, 7836(a) 
discriminative LU to, 5626 
expectation vs., b 
fixed interval, vs. fixed ratio, 3157 
generalization of, 5562(a), 7691(а) 
handling as, А 
immediate vs. delayed exchange in, chim- 
panzees, 5608 s 
intermittent, vs. continuous, 9838 
reinforcement vs., 693 
in learning set, 7703 (a) 
Т & theory, of 3241 
thi ieory of, » 
ege AA Menon by stimuli in extinc- 
tion, 5548 (a) Ё 
nonreward primary basis &, 9812(a) 
properties of stimulus as, 7623 (а) 
үз. secondary inhibition, 682 — 
& shock-motivated, discrimination, 5546(a) 
& stimulus intensity, 3136 
strength, pri reward amount &, 680 
& sustained performance, 7865 
& training conditions, 3235 


Rejection 
Retention 


Rejection, anxiety & popularity relation to, 4322 
parental, 7995 
Relational analysis, 4773 
Relativity, & communing, 7171 
Reliability, analysis of variance &, 9289 
coefficients, hypothesized curve for, 9252 
of extended factor scales, 3309 
Kuder-Richardson coefficients (See Kuder- 
Richardson coefficients) _ 
measures, & item composition, 5087 
parallel form, vs. construct validity, 3850 
split-halves (See Correlation/chance-halves) 
test-retest, 6199 
ys. construct validity, 3850 
in skill studies, 9289 
Religion (See also Bible; Cult; Cultures; Jesus 
Christ; Pastoral Counseling; Theology), 7345 
alcoholism &, 1724 
B unen ci 
& applied psychology, 
aptitude fer vocation in, 10745 
attitudes toward, adolescence, 4607 
anxiety & 3664 
dental caries &, 10845 
Alene meen {01 Ж 
psychopathology &, 
Brahmin (See Cultures) 
Catholic (See Catholic) 
child development & 918 
conflict, hospitalized psychotics & normals, 
664. 


а 
converts, personality, 5754(a) 
counseling &, 1025: 
counselor's beliefs in, 7153 
cross cultural im of, 10214 
day care center, 6162 
as death fear aid, 7192 
delinquency, & society, 6068 
delusion, in schizophrenia, 4402 
& depth psychology, 6066 
drinking &, 8086 
college student, 10606 n 
(DUST vs. nonethnocentric groups, 


as executive promotion factor, 4752 
extrasensory perception &, 9762 
Freud &, 7225 
healing, significance of, 6370. 
& human nature, 6055 
interest in, with age, 8194 
of Jesus Christ vs. Stee Krishna, 3368 
seein (See Jew) р 
ife in, psychoanalysis as aid to, 10196 
as 1 hospital admission ratio factor, 
metapsychology of, 47. 
Moslem (See Cultures) 
participation, alcoholism &, 1724 
drinking of college student &, 8999 
ethnocentrism &, 10198 
& mental health, 6136 
& old age adjustment, 3675 
personality &, 3333, 3668, 7937, 8185 
adjustment, 5877 
biblio; raphy, 1122 
Protestantism (See Protestantism) 
& DISSI, 1104, 6083 
psycl ioanalytic therapy &, 10303 
psychology &, 6082 
bibliography, 3686 
& Pb ierapy, 1115, 1125, 3654, 3665, 


3 QE pu 300 dV d 
origins of experience in, loanalytic in- 
terpretation, 3536 nis УР 
n & authoritarianism, 9949 
in recreational adjustment of old age, 3466 
revival of, social factors, 1126 
science attitudes in adolescence &, 8998(a) 
scientific study of, consequences of, 1139 
E values &, 1106 


AU Lamaist ritual vs. psychoanalysis, 


3 
Religious Attitude Inventory, 6057 
ipsae penalty factors in, 7940(a) 
Renshaw cell, stretch reflex localization &, 5206 
Repetition (See Practice) 
Repression (See Фо Defense mechanism) 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


reality principle & 8077, 
of Pp lousy, as migraine factor, 4476 
Reproducibility coefficient, machine computation 
of, 7291 
Reproduction (See Sex) x 
Research (See also Experimentation) 
achievements & problems, 1007 
automation effects, 7047 
& case recordings, 6175 
community relations &, 3584 
communication of findings in, 7239, 10141 
design, key informant technique, 3596 — 
effect-centered vs. condition-centered in, 


9244 
French & Italian communists, 5975 д 
individual & egate data in, social sci- 

ence, 8131(a. 
URS SM e 1860 eer 
methodology, bibliography, 

in social sciences, 3529, 3594, 3614(b) 

nineteenth century Great Britain, 979 
participation, & self-referral screening, 7017 
polydiagnostic, empirical aspects of, 7268 
prescientific knowledge in, 56 у 
producunt. forced choice technique &, 

93 


incentive system, 6960 
psychology, persuasion &, 10248 

1957 government support, 7388 
purpose, 3577 ~ 
representative design in, 282 
respondent anonymity preservation in, 3585 
role definition in, 1137 
team, 976 
University of Michigan, 159 
value of, academic institutions, 6793 

Reserpine (See Drugs) 

Reserve Officer Candidate Selection Test, valida- 
tion, 2296 

Resolying power, minimal angle of, in fovea & 
periphery, 963: 

Resonance (See also Hearing) 

quadrupole, studies, 8526(a) 

Respiration (See also Air; Altitude; Anoxemia; 
Anoxia; Asthma; Carbon dioxide; Hypoxemia; 
Hypoxia; Oxygen; Pneumonia) 

acceleration &, 2598 

achievement need & anxiety, 2187 
alcohol, dog, 7393 

& alcoholism, 6573 

anxiety & 9971 

autogenous training, influence, 5187 

barbiturates effect on, 3907 

in brick carrying, 9175 

conditioning of, 5181 
inhibition, goldfish, 547 
phrenic nerve stimulation, 2663 
polygraphic apparatus for, 9229 
tat, 7805 

conflict-related stimuli &, 215 

Папа равона in poliomyelitis in tank for, 


88: 
hyperventilation, EEG i i 
Tae n, in psychosis &, 


on speech & Жап, 9660 
medulla as center of, 2656 
pathology, psychosomatics &, 8847 
of pure oxygen, visual acuity &, 9600 
after tractor redesign, 9169 
Respirator, for small animals, 77 
Response (See also Learning) 
anticipatory, in experimental 
5575(a) 
Ge producing, duy 
luration, & coordination proficiency, 3182 
EIN & He. 5389 
iphy of, multiple im; 
prediction, 3184 ^. 016 таре, 9707 


Det of, in brightness discrimination, 


tendency, model, 5081 
Response/ conditioned (See  Conditioning/clas- 


Response/delayed, marmoset vs. 
radiation &, monkey, 5230 ^ 2 3172 
Response latency (See also Learning) 
adrenalin E ace Ed 
lin & ac i 
NOE icetylcholine on, 9827 
men Vul " 
iorms for, to sound, 8332 
alternatives of responding 
m ae E 
association, determinants, 755 
& attitude generalization, 530, 4879 
auditory & visual, channels, 7787 
,,, Stimuli, 7787 
with brain lesion, 10852 
instructional effect on, 10309 
caffeine & bromide effects, man, 6417, 6418 
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learning, 


centrifugation effect on, 521, 7090, 7443 
оше hydrochloride effect, 7589 
in cortical area of cat with drugs, 3059 
determination method, 2958 | 
& differential stimulus presentation, 5454 
drug effects, 6387 
as emotional stability, 9723 
in escape learning, 7731 
excitation increase &, 9705 
frequency of association &, 755 
hearing aftersensation & 9712 
ideomotor phenomena &, 2997 
vs. information system, 2728 
& information theory, 2485 
intensity of, shock &, 3170 | 

sound &, in schizophrenia, 10790 
intralist similarity & warming-up, 5673(a) 
lysergic acid on, rat, 3947 
measuring technique for, 551, 2958 
mental defectives, organic vs. familial, 1619 
after mental work, 9455 — . 
oscillographic measuring device for, 2956 
partial advance information &, 7791 
& phenotropic agents, 1441 
& practice, brain-injured patients, 1559 
rate of force application, 2390 бе: 
schizophrenic, biological & social motivation 

factors, 6686 

extraneous stimulation, effect, 6694 
self-ideal discrepancy &, 7933(a) 
LE stimuli, vs. information system, 


of single onse, recording apparatus, 
(Ie е 


sound & auditory UCS simultaneous &, 5395 
stimulus, complexity &, schizophrenia, 
4403 (a), 10789 
presentation methods &, 5454 
subception effect on, 7440 
task complexity & instruction effects, 5665 
temperature &, low ambient, 7134 
& time uncertainty, 676 
Response/rate of (See also Learning), 1234 
child attitude scale, 1026 
& delayed reinforcement, 3236 
in escape learning, 7731 
in extinction, 3143 
latent extinction &, 9878 
with morphine, rat, 3953 
psychosis ward adjustment &, 8365 
Stimulus detection &, 9166 
Response stereotypy (See Perseveration) 
Responsibility, attitude towards, measure, 
delegating, 7080 
to district, congressman, 1018 
ШУУ ОЛ & interpersonal attraction, 


1026 


Restenil (See Drugs, meprobamate) 

Resting (See also Restlessness; Sleeping) 
action potential in, vs, performance, 9699 
autonomic variables during, pattern anal- 

yses, 1977 
driving «еу &, 4946, 9168 
movement vs., vision threshold, 7394 
Müller-Lyer illusion after, 9577 
aired-associate learning, 724 
retention, motor learning, 7770 
self-paced, work load &, 9165(a) 
Restitution, creative, 8729 
lefinition of, 8729 
Restlessness, in acting out psychopaths, 4312 
Retention (See also Forgetting; Learning; Mem- 
ory; Recall; Recollection; Reminiscence) 
acquisition rates & 9339 
& age, 5885 
& anxiety, 6575(a) 
attention &, 5051 
at ballistic missile sites, 11128 
brain lesion &, & electroshock, 5639 (a) 
depressant drugs &, 3191 
Pow 
er directed learning, 675 
& distributed practice, 751 
ECS effect, rat, 5675 
& external direction, 675 
handling effect, 607, 3088 
incomplete learning &, rat, 3155 
as intelligence function, 10996 
interference &, 5679 
& intertrial interval, in learning, 5679 
& learning, curves, 5576 
method, 7738 


long-term, perceptual-motor skills, 7686 
mass media learning & 1160 — ^ 
of meaningful material, 647, 2065 
inhibition in, 7820(a) 
Шун = fact, (TA 
. rote memory, 4516 
with transfer, 4591 


oa 


as measurement method function, 3188 
in motor learning, 7770 
noise effect on, 4957 
in nonliterate societies, 3831 
in old age, 3238 
organization of, 9783 
temporal changes, 619 
overlearning &, of meaningful prose, 9814 
in psychopaths & neurotics, 3209 
radiation &, monkey, 7800 
response similarity &, 7818 
selectivity in, by ethnic groups, 3618 
short-term, information variable, age differ- 
ences, 7784 
television vs. classroom, 603 
testing effect, 669 
time interval & interpolation, 3126 
tracking skill, & practice, 600 
of verbal associates, 3203 
with visual aids, 2057 
Reticular formation, avoidance learning &, 7750 
bibliography, 5. 
in brain functions, 2712 
chlorpromazine on activity of, 4066 
consciousness &, 5232 
corrosive sublimate injection in, 2659 
drugs in, 3938 
electrical, discharge in, squirrel, 5256 
stimulation of, drug effect, 6324 
neuron, long-term recording, 5256 
neurophysiology of, review, 3938 
pathology &, 2712 
sensory experience &, 7395 
tranquilizing drugs in, 8504, 8505 
Retina (See also Cone; Electroretinography; 
Eye; Fovea; Rod) 
alternating response in periphery of, 9629 
blue-sensitive component in, lizard, 9564 
in color perception, 9599 
difference limen in, eccentricity, 9556 
‚„‚ frog, 7539 
distance, vs. phenomenal distance, in ap- 
parent motion, 414 
electrical activity in, cat, 9611 
fish, 9611 
toad, 9611 
entopic snay light distribution, 5334 
firing probability of off-effect in, frog, 7539 
functional organization of, verbebrate, 9611 
ganglial cells, RNA change, frog, 2821 
illuminance, luminosity functions, 7476 
___ in optic nerve neurophysiology, 9550 
induction, & electrical phosphene, 697 
_ . figural aftersensation & 7519 
interaction, & Mach bands, 7510 
irradiation effect on, 2813 
local signs, 7486 
locus, & attention, in perception, 387 
. factor in fusion, 2859 
maintained activity, 2851 
model receptor of, 9576 
off-effect in, frog, 7539 
orientation, form perception &, 2779 
& perception speed, 7477 
Y? phonon size, in time-space relation, 


photic stimulation, 2858, 7497 
Size, & distance perception, 2739 
threshold signals, statistical detection, 2832 
_& trace sensations, 2881 
SOS image, localization, binocular perception, 


magnifier for partially blind, 430 
motion, & maintained vision, 
, Speed & fixation, 391 
size of, in rat, 9588 
stabilized, illusion as, 9622 
3 without attachments, 7527 
Retinal rivalry, 5320 
effects of, 7534(a) 
perceptual closure & intelligence test per- 
. , formance, 5330(a) 1 P 
ШЫ pigmentosa, electroretinography їп, 


Retirement (See also Old age), 927 
adjustment to, 932, 3474 
attitudes toward, 2241 б 
communities, personality adjustment, 929 
counseling, 3476 С 
before, program comparison, 9077 
interests &, 10066 
& testing for, 10066 
depressive symptoms, 5871 
from industrial to academic life, 11076 
meaningful activities in, $ 
Rr by mother, & reactions to male, rat, 
10 2 


ку Rorschach adaptive response, ae 
eward (See also Praise; Reinforcement, 
achievement striving in social class &, 11023 


SUBJECT INDEX 


& attitude change, 1042, 9961 
blocking effect, 5571 
сава nese dC eee е 7666 
Е immatory activity &, rat, 6014 (а; 
Crespi effect &, 711 М ) 
cultural comparison of, on child, 3606 
delayed, acquisition length &, 9859 
asymptotic performance, rat, 649 
in avoidance learning, 3153 
response perseveration &, 9859 
. task length & 9850 
discontinuance of, & punishment, 9692 
discrimination, brightness, 680 
drive interaction with, 7636 
expectancy &, 9822 
‚ аз reinforcing agent, 7732 
fluid, lever-pressing apparatus, 72 
& generalization, 5567(a) 
inhibition with, 9826 
in interrogation methods of Communist 
. Chinese, 3787 
in leadership, problem solving &, 3523 
in learning set, monkey, 7703(a) 
non-, frustrative, role of, 7687 
perception &, 2789, 2877 
in dae discrimination learning aíter, 
32 
vs. punishment, 3091 
quality, reaction potential &, rat, 7644 
quantity, discrimination learning &, 680 
frustration from changes of, rat, 9889 
in maze learning, 9854 
percentage vs., & extinction, 684 
secondary reward strength &, 680 
satiation effect of, 643 
& school learning, 2174 
secondary extinction &, 727 
& sociality, 3211 
television as, in children, 10124 
temperature as, 9793 
terminal vs. serial, 9851 
thinking &, 7742 
time factor in, monkey, 9831 
verbal vs. nonverbal, 9790 
visual loration 5 9791 be 
Reynard the Fox, psychoanal lysis, Е 
Rheumatic fever, incidence in schizophrenia, 


4406 
Rheumatism, bile from, on lab animals, 10681 
Rhinencephalon, anatomy & functions of, 5232 
EEG, & behavior, 2675 
psychotropic drugs on, 3999 
in schizophrenia & neurosis, 10528 
gonadic stimulants &, rabbit, 5440 
hypersexuality &, 10900 laS 
& isocortex stimulation, hypothalamic seiz- 
ure, 254 NG 
stimulation of, anxiety & psychosis with, 
2675 
viscero-sensory & somato-sensory representa- 
tion in, 9464 
Rho (See Hypnosis) 
Rhodopsin, in squid, 2845 
Rhyme Test, as phoneme distinction test, 8231 
Rhythm, discrimination, motor rhythm perform- 
ance &, 4844 
in football signals, study, 7254 
locomotor response to, test for, 9662 
in reading verses, 9495 
Rhythmeter, as measure of locomotor response to 
rhythm, 9662 
Ribot, contributions to psychology, 34 
Richard II, as narcissistic character, 7961 
Ricossay Test, as hand coordination measure, 
4949 
Ridit analysis, 7271 E. 
Rigidity (See also Catalepsy; Constriction; Per- 
severation; Stereotyping), 7434 
in Wu 10073 
е &, 
aniseikonie lenses as measure of, 10000 
in authoritarianism, 834 
discrimination &, 9751 
ethnocentrism &, 5997 (a) 
factor analysis in, 3830, 9901 
& flexibility, personal characteristics, 5782 
generality of, 9941, 
in goal setting, anxiety &, 9952 
group behavior prediction, 5996(a) 
intelligence &, 295, 26002 
in interview interaction, 10292 
lack of, confit uud &, 10122 
iter far 2 
in Er 5 discrimination Іеагп- 
ing, 3220 
metabolic efficiency tests of, 10000 
in occupation ranking, by social class, 8111 
in old age, 5880(a) 
& optical inversion, 1561 
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Retention 
Rorschach test 


‚_6180(а). 
prejudice in children & 10037 
religious ethnocentrism &, 8185, 
scale, 5777 
stimulus ambiguity & 9520 
& stress, 549: 

, in stuttering, adults, 10622 
Rilke, R. M., nt images, 812 
Risk (See Probability) 

Ritalin (See Drugs, methylphenidylacetate hy- 
drochloride) 
Rivalry (See pen 
Robinson Crusoe & Friday, p 1582 
Rod (See also Eye; Retina; Rhodopsin) 
brightness of background &, 9556 
-cone efficiency ratio, as lighting basis, 4908 
luminance threshold & 4907 
process, 445 
suprathreshold, 445 
Rod and Frame Test, figure-ground phenomena. 


&, 9532 
Rodent (See also Species). 
homing orientation, 5493 | 
RE Carl, personality of, relation to therapy, 


Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment, norm 
revision of, suggestion, 7919 
validity of, childhood, 7947 
Role, adjustment, дат reading &, 8112 . 
age-sex (See Sex role) 
d schizophrenia & brain damage, 


change, effect, attitude, 7054(b) 
conceptions, intrafamily, 8198 
conflict, in public official, 11234 
definition, in field experience, 1137 — . 
expectancy, Bantu clerk, 8182 
mass media effect on, child, 8023 
father, 1087, 3669 
in group decision making, 3487, 3562 
interaction, in person perception, 9514 
interpretation, & group effectiveness, 3551 
of language interpreter, 3707 
latent, analysis of, 4757 
cosmopolitans & locals, 8067 
learning, as conceptual process, 3221 
mother & father, 6076 
in organizational behavior theory, 7215 
parent & child, 3390 S 
pe & family relationships, 
& self-concept, high school, 8066 
set, problem, 988. 
sex (See Sex E) ^ 
in sociological field observations, 8123 
& sociometric status, 3660 
-taking accuracy, & adjustment, 1009 
& delinquency, 1784 
in drug addict, 8770 
factors TL Sio 
in schizophrenic, 
theory of, in school administration, 4726 
training to take, & role taking skill, 3158 
Role Construct Repertory Test, predictive util- 
ity, 6283 (a) 
Role playing (See also Psychodrama; Socio- 
drama; 
ity, & peer status, 3426 
administrative proficiency test &, 4795 
& attitude modification, 6019 
in business & ROMA 2355 
executive training, 4842 
factor analysis, 8487 
in factory situation, 4881 
failure, analysis, 7913 
involvement in, 11164 
conscious vs. situational, 3876 
leadership & personality measures &, 11111 
personal adequacy, 5940(a) 
in psychotherapy, 1505 
аи 
self-rating in, 
Romanticism in саса courtship, 8993 
PR scale, 
Rorschach Schizophrenic score, as schizophrenia 
tector, 8360 k С 
Rasdiach test (See also Fuchs-Rorschach Test; 
O'Reilly's Objective. Rorschach; Projective 
technique; Re ch test/structured objec- 
tive), 4773, 6211, 6286, 8381(a) 
& academic achievement, 69 
predictor, 6926 әң 
acquaintance of Rorschach opinions about, 


3863 ^ 
acting out, behavior conteibutioge 3866 
as muscular response in, 3 


Rorschach test 
Scaling 


age norms of, 10308 
aggressive behavior prediction, 1303 
animals, response, 6226(a) 
of card VIII, 5431 
& intelligence, 560 
as animism test in child, 3459, 3460 
anxiety indices, children, 1286 
artist & nonartist, comparative study, 5807 
Beck's sample representativeness, 3812 — | 
behavior prediction, from unstructioned sit- 
uation, 1271. 
Behn-Rorschach vs., with stress, 1307 
blind analysis, 1249 
in boys, delinquent ys. nondelinquent, 4295 
in cancer patients, 3846 
card, V rejection, significance, 1242 
rejection in mental patients, 10784 
childrens, norms in, 3459, 3460 
protocols, 1251 —— 
responses to, Brazil, 10376 
testing, & trial blot method, 1312 
chlorpromazine before & after, 4073 
clinical interpretation, limited data, 1301 
color, influence, 1287 
responses, & assaultiveness, 6296 
of child in, 3887 
constriction in, 3884 
dilation dimension, 6201 — 
content analysis, with schizophrenics, 3855 
creativity &, 5698(a) 
cross cultural, data, 3622 
use of, 10152 
culture & personality study, 8403 
& daydreaming, 771 
as defensive Зс measure, 10333 
after electroconvulsive shock, 441 treat- 
ments, 4050 
EEG &, child, 8894 
empathy study, 6252 
epilepsy &, 1997, 10318 
epileptic personality, 8866 
executives on, 9086 У 
experience balance, & Rosenzweig’s P-F 
‘est, 1296 
father-mother cards in, children on, 10342 
4th plate of, as suicide measure, 8394 
enerality of scope & differentiation, 1315 
ieneva norms, contribution to, 6233 
global evaluation, sex differences, 6282 
group, gifted vs. average, college, 4697 
introvert-extravert distinction by, 8428 
тре, & ACE Q-L discrepancies, 


sexuality measure by, 3832 
& homosexuality, 6237 d ^ 
& Howard, content comparison, schizophre- 
nia, 6289 i j 
human, & animal details, analysis, 6206 
movement, responses, & genetics, 


5855(a. 
illustrative judge protocol in, 8348 
& imaginative reverie, adaptive response, 


6251 
imbecility & 1622 
insulin shock &, 8370. 
introvert-extravert types, 8428 
Italian adult on, 1258 
japan, 1281 
& 10, mental patients, 6295 
& Maori body (уре, 3299 
го interaction &, 8358 (а) 
methylphenidylacetate &, 10433 
mother of schizophrenic on, 10381 
movement perception, 6256(a) 
movement response, consistency, 10352 
study, 10338 
nonprojective aspects of, 8406, 8429. 
old age & 10354 
organismic & perception changes in, 8423 
paralysis agitans &, 1289 
DNI. vs. schizophrenia on, 4389 
'arkinsonians, 1289 
patient affected by, 1290 
perceptanalysis, & psychoanalytic ргіп- 
ciples, 6229 
perception isolation &, 7444(a) 
research, bibliography, 1336 
perseveration, child responses, 1339, 3809 
personal significance, 6281 
physically handicapped on, 10380 
as picture perception, 8342 
position responses, explanation, 1327 


prediction & communicati 
$218 2) imunication problems, 


in prisoner, of war, 10113 
E шше, India, 4302 
jostic Ratin icti 
ко б ig scale, prediction, therapy 
psychoanalytic principles, 6275 
psy! fecere of, 1290 
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psychosomatic specificity, 3812 

reader for, 10363 М 

research clinician viewpoint in, 8349 

response, complexity, stress & anxiety effect, 
6247 


time analysis, 6234 [ 
DE OE adjustment &, discharged, 
8373(a) 
Seles шаани 6270 
liagnosis 
& nonschizophrenic adolescents, 6683 
paraphrenia on, 4389 
pathology, 6646 
tachist e, 3882 
scores on, variables in, 760. 
senile dementia & depressives on, 10354 
sex differences in, 8375(a) 
size constancy & literalness, 1255 
statistical ys. subjective diagnosis, 3811 
stimulus role, effects in, 8322 
stress, & anxiety level, 1308 
& Manifest Anxiety Scale, 1308 
suicide &, 8339(a), 10315 
attempt &, 10329 
tendency, 1931 
ulcer patients, 1304 
validity of, method, 10383 
vision pathology in, 10318 1 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children vs., 
factor analysis of, 10344 
women on, normal, 10343 ? 
Yeshivah Students on, vs. United States, 


8403 
Rorschach test/structured objective, description 


of, 7263 


Rosenow antibody-antigen skin reaction, in 


schizophrenia, 8347 


Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test, 6208 


Bernreuter vs., 8186 
in child, camp vs. classroom, 3464 
form, analysis of, 3823 
vs. sociometric status, 3393 
conformity measures, 126 
& electrodermal response, 1309 
EEG &, in delinquency, 10325 
faking on, 1319 
Finnish vs. American children, 1326 
in France & Belgium, 10340 
group conformity ratings of, validity of, 
childhood, 7947 
Indian adaptation, reliability, 3859 
ictorial aspect, 1310 
ychometric criteria, 1325 
& Rorschach Experience Balance, 1296 
scores in boys & girls, 3839 


Rote learning (See Verbatim learning) 
Rotter, Incomplete Sentence Tests (See also 


Projective technique) 
ce of, with stooge subjects, 


52 
Level of Aspiration Board (See also Aspira- 
tion level) 
vs. California F Scale on authoritarian- 
ism, 3537 
, Scores & general adjustment, 6243 
social learning theory of, in substitution, 
8079(a) 


Rozhanskii, N. A., bibliography, 51 
Rumination (See Food) ^ a 5165 

Rumor, in disaster stricken community, 10085 
Runaways (See also Delinquency/juvenile) 


delinquency &, 6611 

EEG in, 8894 

parent guidance &, 10580 
psychopathology of, girl, 1716 
spontaneous vs. reactive, 10482 


Running (See also Learning; Maze learning) 


acquisition & extinction, 3164 
alley length &, rat, 9780 
& changed intertrial interval, 5577(a) 
S intensity effect, 3190 
consumatory response conditionin; 
day interval in trials, 9737 em 
& drive strength, 683 
electroshock effect, 5624 
handling &, rat, 2074 
illumination of maze &, rat, 3190 
& intertrial interval, 639 
Een reinforcement &, rat, 3164 
remiorcement amount & schedule 
saccharine, 3142 a 


Rural (See also Community; Farming; Subur- 


banization; Urban) 
attitudes toward moving, 2086 
Catholic membership trends in, 3678 
children, on Fables test, 4536 
mental disorders in Switzerland, 4251 
me e parental attitudes toward, 10049 
lege plans in, a 
delinquency in, 10639 ^» 10190 
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intelligence, vs. urban intelligence, 3295 
interaction index, 1094 

Jamaica, social study, 1095 

Latin America, 8221 

mass industry effect, 1117 


migration from, conceptual variable analysis 


of, 8132(a) 
crime &, 10632 
with sex & age, 3569 
psychiatric cases in, 8625 | 
sex role expectations & adjustment, 943 
vocational outlook of girl in, 11059 
Russia (See Cultures) 


Saccadic time, intelligence & EEG in, 9587 
Saccharin (See Dru: 


gs) 
Sachs Sentence Completion Test (See also Pro- 


jective technique) 
in prisoner of war, 10113 
ic offenders on, 4904 


St. Augustine, Confessions, рош 1581 


Salamander phenomenon, phallus &, 2992 
Salesman (See Selling), 
Salish Indian tribes (See Cultures) 


Salivation, apparatus for measuring of, 5059, 
9238 


after callosum surgery, dog, 2983 

conditioned, in pregnant dog, 2985 
serialization in, human, 7811 
thiamine deficiency &, 3193 


nitrogen content, & nervous system, dog, 


65 
Salmon (See also ee 
migrant Sue it 


AE eM napa pu, 511 
problem, bil ay 
Sait (Ste Food) o" 


Salzmann, C. G., contribution to child psychi- 


atry of, 8647 


SAM Multi-dimensional Pursuit Test, internal 


consistency pattems, 3092 
Sample (See also Sampling) 
ias, sources, sex study, 4194 
& criterion parameters, 7303 


heterogeneous, prediction in populations 


with, 9266 
inadmissible, & confidence limits, 7294 
large, point biserial reliability in, 7306 
matched, frequencies comparison in, 136 
midrange, & population midrange, 2535 


multivariate, incomplete, parameter estima- 


Но 253 th 
normal, test of homogeneity for, 7265 
2-, unpaired, Wilcoxon test, 113 


2 "A consumer acceptance methodology, 


work (See Work sample) 


Sample size, function charts for, in analysis of 


variance, 9290. 


оп prediction, with weighting methods, 


7277(а) 


in product moment correlati 5 
ie elation tests, charts, 


sign test, tables, 5127 

spurious results & 3820 

work sampling, 11199 
Sampling (See also Sample) 


design, economic iabili! 
ЕНД & variability decrease, 


empirical demonstration, apparatus, 67 
errors, in pair comparisons, 9263 
& sample size, range tests, 2519 
methodology, accuracy in, 5126 
household survey, 5984 
Survey, 135, 1047 
& migration of rural youth, 3569 
noncoverage of dwellings in, 8129 
in nonparametric statistics, tables, 3595 
optimum in binomial populations, 2537 
Tatio estimator for, unbiased, 7283 
selective, in discrimination learning, 3162 
from truncated population, 2508 
seg estimates in, 2521 
,. volunteer in, critique, 7249 
Sáo Paulo (See Cultures) 
Sardinia (See Cultures) 


gent Insight Test, with chronic delusional 


patients, 4133 


DU visibility of, polyhedral vs. spherical, 


Saul, psychoanalysis, 874 


Scalability/coefficient of, “plus percentage ratio” 


vs., 3501 


Scale analysis, & life Processes prediction, 1027 


Scaling (See also M. 
absolute method 10S 


“coefficient of scalability" vs. “plus percen- 


tage ratio,” 3591 
comparative judgment law revision &, 297 


itioning & guidance, 526, 


contextual effects in, 9292 
criteria, 5981 
driver classification, 4945 
data reduction method for, dichotomous 
items, 3574 


ore 
technique, factor scale approximations, 5114 
theory, 2527 
& methods, bibliography, 7320 
Thurstone’s model, estimation methods, 
5092 (a) 
in verbatim learning, 7700 
Scalogram, in attitude scaling, 3306 
Scandinavia (See Cultures) 
Scapegoat, scientist as, in world anxiety, 3497 
Schizoid personality, exceptional memory in, 
6512, 10767 
guilt & pleasure control in, 8700 
vs. schizophrenic, analytic treatment, 1816 
Schizophrenia, 1813, 1829, 1851, 1897, 6688 
acrodynia &, 4327 
action patterns, comparison, 6492 
adenine nucleotides, metabolism in, 10684 
adjustment factors, 6665(a) 
Adlerian concepts of, 8753 
in adolescence, 1904, 10437, 10730 
external control, 6703 
outpatients, follow-up study, 1841 
Rorschach responses, 6683 
adrenal metabolites in, 8784 
adrenalectomy in, follow-up, 8756 
adrenalin cycle in, 8789 
adrenocorti response & phosphate me- 
tabolism, 1901 
affect response, conditioning in, 8808 
aging process in, 8049 
alcaline urinary products in, 10731 
ambulatory, 1914, 1915 
casework treatment, 8291 
, psychodiagnostics, 1864 
amine, extracts of, on fungi growth, 10772 
metabolism deficiency in, 6660 
amino acid structure in, 10765, 10766 
aminotoxic theory of, evidence, 4401 
amobarbital in, 4357 
amphetamine shock in, 3940 
anamnesis & treatment, 1902 
anxiety in, from fetal state, 4355 
psychoanalytic approach to, 8758 
apparent motion &, 4337 
arecoline in, 4357 
& art, modern, 7956 
associative, intrusions in, concepts in, 10697 
processes, impairment, 6646 
& autism, 8702 
autonomic activity, mecholyl test, 6699 
Bender-Gestalt Test &, 10353 
benign, as defense mechanism, 4336 
bibliography, 6638 
binary choice learning in, 8757 (a) 
biochemical 
studies їп, 
biochemistry &, 8772 
biology of, research problems, 4378 
Bleuler's concept, 6654 
blood, serum distinction method in, 4346 
transfusions in, from autistic child, 


8777 
body image, & life style in, 8753 
borderline, aspects of, 10714 
_ in group psychotherapy, 8753 
brain, lesion detection in, 4- 
Surgery in, psychological test scores 
.. after, 8572(а) 
capillary resistance in, & ECT, 10786 
carbohydrate metabolism in, 10727 
carbon dioxide in, 4357 
catatonic (See Catatonia) Т 
cerebrospinal fluid of, on lab animals, 10747 
neuroaminic acid deficiency in, 10682 
ceruloplasmin in, 1809, 1891, 8778 
chemotheripa ааа 
in children (See Chil 
chlorpromazine, 4073, 4340, 8494, 8568, 
10752 
memory &, 10785 
pathological activity, 1368 
pathological activity, 
Seli-concept theory &, 8759(a) 
chronic, case, 1850 
& central depressant drugs, 1889 
clinical study, 8776 
criterion for, 1837 
drug & milieu effects, 1883 
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psychotherapy, approach, 1384 
textbook, 1909 а 


rehabilitation, 4373 
classification & definition of, 10715 
clinical, case survey of, 8293 
differentiation, 6687 
judgment, assimilation & contrast ef- 
fects, 1830 
a & physical therapy, value, 


ition of magnitude in, 6639(a) 
cohort studies, 6678 
cold narcosis therapy, 1853 
concept, inadequacy, 5023 
formation tests in, 8329 
conceptual, deviance, breadth, 1831 
object sorting, brain damaged vs., 1868 
processes, 2828 
conditioning, & research in, 10749 
of self-affect statements in, 8808 
cultural comparison, 1874 
culture & 10763 
daughter-mother therapy, 1431 
in deafness, 10676 
defense mechanisms, & Rorschach, 6270 
iquent behavior in, 10687 
delirious interpretation in, 10680 
delusion of influencing machine, 8796 


destructive impulses, therapist approach, 


3 
dexamphetamine sulfate in, 10690 
diet manipulation effect, 1827 
differential treatment, control study, 8568 
direct analysis in, cases, 6663 
discharged, longitudinal study of, 4124 
ychotherapy for, 8459 
orschach & adjustment of, 8373(a) 
distance constancy in, 10795 
drawing analysis, 4399 
dynamics of, 6676 
educational background, 6696(a) 
ego strengths in, 8441 
electroconvulsive shock therapy in, 1836, 
8475, 10722 
blood sugar changes in, 10728 
hippuric acid excretion during, 1842 
on memory in, 10785 
urinalysis after, 10471 
electrodermal response in, 10791 
EEG &, 221, 1865, 2631, 10528, 10875 
EMG study, 6701 
emotional word effect on, 4395 
failure, effect on, 10756 
intolerance in, 4374 
family, 6673 
ambulatory therapy, 1428 
dissociation &, 8763 
environment, 6658, 6672 
-hospital staff interaction &, 4354 
кеа; 10743 


milieu, 18. 
relations of, 8818 
father, as factor in, 4375 


types of, 8787 Y 4 
figural aftereffect in, visual vs. kinesthetic, 
8815 


finger tremor in diagnosis of, 10323 
folie à deux &, case, 10702 
follow-up, male, 10734 
frontal lobotomy in, 6338, 8781 
identical twin with, 10794 
& libido, 10692 г 
Funkenstein test constancy in, 8327 
gamma-globulin metabolism in, 10718 
genesis, in childhood, 8761 
glutamic acid metabolism in, 10753 
кыты levels їп, 10672107 
'oup, living program for, 
E ТЬ y 1302, 4391, 4407, 6662, 8506 
lerline, 8753 
chlorpromazine &, 8591(a) 
ego psychology in, 1364 
regressed, 8441 A Re 
ERR a (See EREMO) 
hebephrenic (See Hebephrenia, 
засе in cerebrospinal fluid of, 4162 
homeostasis mechanisms in, 8767 
Hooper Visual Organization Test &, 4404 
hospital staff evaluation of, method, 4394 
House-Tree-Person Test in, Japanese, 3841 
5-hydroxindoleacetic acid in, 10771 
NO 8765 
as hypnosis, 
hypochrondiacal, confabulatory, 10774 
p syndrome, EEG study, 5214 
in identical twins, 8653 
follow-up of, 10794 
postmortem EIS 10759 
incendiary, cases, 1 
individual psychology of, 8753 
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indole excretion in, 8765, 8784, 10695, 

. 40700, 10717 

infantile (See Infancy) 

“influencing machine" origin in, 8573 

information theory &, 8764 

institutionalization problems in, 10688 

insulin shock therapy in, 8475, 8537, 10722 
ACTH level & 8567 

. memory &, 10785 

iproniazid in, 8519 

iritic reflex, LSD-25, 6653 

Jungian analysis of, 4331 

Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement as 

diagnosis of, 3856 
Ed classification of, female, 
6 


language in, 4376, 8764 
psychological basis of, 4360 
therapy of, 10448 
latent, 1913 
learning in, 6702(a) 
psychotherapy, 10392 
L-glutavite, in old age, 8476 
libido & lobotomy in, 10692 
life style in, 8753, 8754 
lysergic acid diethylamide in, 4051 
Maudsley Medical Questionnaire &, vs. 
neurosis, 4121 
megaphen in, 8469 
mental speed in, drugs &, 10690 
practice effects, 10691 
mescaline in, 4051, 4383 
metrazol shock in, 10722 
MMPI, detection of, 8411 
social desirability &, 8412 (а) 
mother of, attitudes, 8810(a) 
authoritarian, 1839. 
-child relations &, bibliography, 10675 
Rorschach, maturity of, 10381 
types of, 8787 
motor movement of, fine vs. gross, 8791 
multidisciplinary research in, 6676 
multiple approach, 6631 
music, emotional reaction, 6700 
therapy for, 8486 
mythic-archaic world of, & psychotherapy, 


1862 
nicotinic acid, effect, 237 . 
& nicotinamide, bibliography, 1854 
obesity, developmental, 6712 
objects relation uey in, 8435 
obsessional symptomology, 1886 
occupation, choice in, 8814(a) 
therapy, 6349. 
k tranquilizers, 6332 
Oedipus complex in, 10768 
in old age, 4363 
opposite speed, & learning theory, 3215 
paired-associate learning, 6684(a. 
verbal punishment & reward, 5541(a) 
paralysis agitans in, case, 8781 — _ 
paranoia & paraphrenia distinction from, 
4334 


aranoid (See Paranoid schizophrenia) 

Бары уз, Когзсһасһ, 4389 

parent perception by, 8783(a) 

parental relations & 10770 

parents of, dominance & conflict in, 8774(a) 
schizophrenogenic, 8787 

Parkinsonism іп, 8781. 

peptic ulcer incidence in, 8836 

perception, & LSD-25, 6398 
variables, 7449” 

permanent impairment in, 6652 

perseveration in, 6667 

personality fae & Kuder Preference 

Record, 6647 (a: 
Pfister Colored Pyramid Test diagnosis of, 


ae in, 8469 
asein in, 
T picture, responses, 6284(a) 

size judgments by, vs. normals, 4362 
pineal principle of, 8784 

lacebo in, 8357 

k pneumoencephalography, 2632 
precipitating factors in, 
& precognitive phase, 3379 
predictive patterns of, follow-up, 10497 
preference judgment of, 8782 
їп prisoners, 10670, 
probability discrimination in, 8757(a) Й 
problem solving, stimulus class effect, 183 
promazine, 4400, 10777 

hydrochloride in, 8590(a) 

tein factor in, s 

Preudoneurotic, form of, vs. neurosis, 8813 

& pseudocharacterial, 1899 
psychiatric opinion diversity on, 4181 
psychoanalysis, evolution, 6657 

technical conditions, 1882 
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psychodrama in, 10738, 10739 
psychomotor movement, fine & gross, 8791 
psychopathological disjunctions in, 10704 
psychopathology, 1872, 8753, 10720. 
experience-knowledge antinomy, 4169 
& genetic psychology, 1848 
psychopharmacology in, 3 
psychotherapist's, effect on, 10760 
unconscious processes &, 10773. 
& psychotherapy, 6697, 8548, 8573, 8593 
direct, case, 1906 
drug treatment &, 8753 
multidimensional structure, 1861 
private practice, 8493 
problems, 6656 
psychotic episode, 1378 
purine metabolism in, 10737 
rauwolfia derivatives therapy, 1450 
reaction patterns & boy, 4332 
reactive, photograph response of, 8802(a) 
recall in, exposure time & 10515 
regressed, activity group therapy, 8441 
regression in, 8794 
rehabilitation in, 10401 
relatedness problem in, 8753 
relaxation-persuasion therapy of, 4345 
religious delusions in, 4402 
research, bibliography, 1821 
history of, United States, 6674 
international, 6640 
reserpine, 1832, 4328, 4333, 6429, 8469, 
8568 


metabolism of, 8534 
principles of, 6434 

response latency, 4403(a), 8795(a) 
biological & social motivation factors, 


б 
& extraneous stimulation, 6694 
indices, 4397 
sound intensity &, 10790 
& stimulus complexity in, 10789 
rheumatic fever incidence in, paranoids vs. 
nonparanoids, 4406 — _ 
right-left hand discrimination, & finger 
localization, 435 
role, attitudes in, 8309(a) 
taking ability in, 8770 
Rorschach, content analysis, 3855 
diagnosis of, 10319 
& Howard tests, content analysis, 6289 
score, 8360 
& tachistoscope, 3882 
test with chlorpromazine, 4073 
PED antibody antigen skin reactions in, 


sceno-test, 1907 
WR psychopath, analytic treatment, 


schizophrenic person vs., 6666 

selective recall in, 1905 

self-, affect statements conditioning in, 8808 
КАР, theory in, & chlorpromazine, 


8759(a) 
differentiation &, 9965 
perception in, 8773(a) 
serotonin in (See Schizophrenia, indole 
excretion in) 
serum, copper & oxidase activity, 1856 
identification, 6633 
oxidation tests, as diagnosis, 1345 
in sheltered workshop, 10387 
short-term treatment of, 8568 
shortest noticeable dark time, 6689 
sibling patterns in, 8780 
simple, pneumoencephalography of, 4380 
“situation,” 1898 
situational therapy, 1876 
size constancy CA Ru 5362 
skin histamine reaction in, 8422 
slowness of, therapy for, 4405(a) 
social welfare for, 8291 
sociopathology, 1881 
sodium amytal in, 10690 
somatic & psychotherapeutic aspects, 6692 
somato-psychotherapy of, 8566 
space perception in, with social norms, 4386 
speech, condensation in, 4352 
patterns in, 10726 
stimulus generalization in, 8895(a) 
stress reaction in, 4365, 8862 
structural aspects of, 8573 
symbolic, patient, 1452 
А pen eat P 
symptomatic ilarities, ай iati 
idle 1099 ii differentiation 
synthesizing al of, 8804 
Szondi Test & 10762 880109) 
taraxein from (See Taraxein) 
task concept, 1892 
test performance, motivation &, 6645(a) 


1 you find a topic missing, let us know. 


TAT scores after stress, 4365 
theory of, 4330, 4348, 4388 
by patient, 10677 
We CE 6677 
thinking, 6! а), 
clinical уз. naive judgment of, 8356 
disturbances factor шуге, 8801 (a) 
etiology & onset, 1: 
Fe production in, 8794 
thorazine in, 10722 
time, estimation in, 8817(a), 10796 
orientation, in diagnosis of, 10316 
& perceptual distortion, 6668 
transference analysis in, 6685 
transferrin in, 8778 
& trauma, 1857 й 
treatment failure, prognosis, 1870 
trickster figure in, 6680 
ambivalance, 6254 
tryptophan in, 6642, 8519, 8778, 10700 
tuberculosis in, 1858 
as unitary phenomenon, 8325 
verbal expression, & cybernetics, 4260 
verbatim learning in, 7715 
visual organization in, 7508 
ward, behavior, reinforcement &, 6682 (a) 
structured, 8559 
sychotherapy in, 4350 
weight judgment constancy, 1890 
word association in, 8338 
work project, 1852 


A Aptitude Test, modification plan for, 
School (See also Education; Teaching) * 


absenteeism, factors, 6812, 11019 
adjustment, 3349 
emotionally disturbed child, 6863 
factors, 4512 
by gifted child, 4623 
ERA legitimate уз. illegitimate, 


nursery vs. non-nursery, 8054 

regular classes &, 2102 

retarded children, 4716 

teacher ratings of, 2046 
administration, 4524 

attitude evaluation of, 9066 

educational guidance attitudes, 4658 

4 IQs & 782 

pra children viewed by, 4721 

leadership expectations of, 4747 

as morale builder, 4735 

punishment attitudes in, 4294 

role theory of, 4726 

teacher, assessment by, 9344 

“morale, 2221 

testing problems of, 4737, 4745 

theory, 2212 
admission to, success-ratio uses in, 4718 
attendance, transportation effect on, 11019 
Catholic, counseling & guidance in, 10275 
class organization, & group learning, 9828 
class size, higher education, 6820 

personality development, 5768(a) 
classroom (See Classroom) 
counseling in (See Educational guidance) 
curriculum, & student dynamics, 2133 
desegregation (See Desegregation) 
чу curricula, parent attitude, 


Ist grade, age at entrance, i 
1 age & achievement, 


articulation, prognosis testing, 4259 
nursery school effect on, 4554 
reading reversals in, 8942 (a) 
grade placement, & achievement, 2063 
grouping in, 4524, 4535, 9012 
& achievement, 11018 
individual differences vs., 8055 


ychological effects of, 6814 
health services in, 2026 ane 


Israel, hearing examination, 2906 
Justice in, parent fanaticism about, 2047 
learning, brain pathology & 2635 

баана & unconscious controls in, 


discrepancies in, 2076 
ае inhibition & facilitation, 
& stereotyped attitudes, 
medical (бе Medicine) d 
jursery ее Irsery 
mores in, 6808 X su 
nursing (See Nursii 
pa acs пав) 
. nature & genesis, 6799 
Principal (See School, istration) 
private vs. public, superiority of, 4532, 6930 
psychiatrist, functions, 6942 i 
readiness (See Childhood [preschool]) 
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secondary, orientation program,  social- 
psychological aspects, 2041 i 
Student selection, psychological tests 
in, 2186 ” 
social worker, & parent counseling, 6895 
therapy in, 6189 o 
speech & hearing therapy, Indiana, 2106 
testing, 2151 
program, research uses of, 4703 
therapeutic, emotionally disturbed children, 
interpersonal relations, 1416 ў 
play group for emotionally disturbed, 
6869 


& return to class, 2118 
transportation to, as achievement factor, 


4688 Е 
School and College Ability Test, in college 
achievement prediction, 9044 
prediction, with chance-level scores, 9269 
‘sequential tests of educational progress vs., 
2 


0 
sychology (See also Educational guid- 
; Educational psychology), 2029, 2135, 


8 

Adlerian view of, 9026 
exceptional children & 4621 
follow-up cases in, 9030 
& individual psychology, 9026 у 
for mentally retarded, teacher evaluation, 


2205 
obfuscation 5 11041 
program, 
d aspects, 9025 
role of, 6547 
rural, follow-up by, 9030 
Swiss canton, 2 E 
School subjects (See also Academic achievement) 
accounting, aptitude scores & grades in, 


arithmetic (See Arithmetic) : 
college, botany, project centered teaching 
vs. lecture, 8973 
history, grades in, academic index, pre- 
diction &, 9055 t 
mathematics, achievement prediction 
in, 4696 
. "number" anxiety & 2153 
science, grades in, academic index pre- 
diction by, 9055 
sociology, grades in,’ academic index 
prediction &, 9055 
composition (See Composition) 
drawing (See Drawing) 
electronics (See Electronics) 
engineering (See Engineering) 
fine arts, research in teaching of, 8965 
geography, achievement test, validity, 2189 
geometry, advanced, student selection, 6933 
,., test for, standardized, 47 
history, child's concept of time in, 4573 
ee ке intelligence test as prediction 


in, 
languages „(See Language) 

mathematics, achievement factors in, 
6843 (a) 


Sex differences in, 4715(a) 
mechanics, prediction from aptitude & 
experience, 4803 
даша Sciences, exercise test writing in, 


test method in, 4676 


physical, education (See Physical educa- 
tion) 


science, 
6843(a) 
psychology (See Psychology) 
еа comprehension, achievement іп, 


achievement factors in, 


science, achievement in, elementary, 2173 
civil liberties & 8945 4 
RS in elementary school, 4585 0 
lying course, teaching’ methods in, 470 
technical, teaching of, 3943 
typewriting (See Typewriting) 
неп A., & leadership, 948 
jatic nerve, injury of, & conditioned ali- 
mentary responses, 9460 A 
Science, adolescence attitudes toward, 8998(a) 
age of, humanism in, 5054 
clinical psychology as, 3759 
& concept of reality, 29 
contributions, APA awards (1957), 7336 
& predictive knowledge, 2433 
creative, emotional contacts, 3039 
education, lv ed 
lucation, & civil liberti 
ethics as, 4540 es 
foreign language use, 1155 
logical & mathematical foundations, 5019 
manpower, shortage, United States, 7119 


cC—— 


19th & 20th century, 7171 
& peace, 5018 
planning, program, 5006 
profession, undergraduate origins, 2168 
psychoanalysis &, 2470, 10284 
s school subject (See School subjects) 
single case in, 2492, 2950 
& statistics, 127, 5117 
symbolic nature, 2436 
te hing, personality dynamics implications, 
206 
terminology, normalization in, 35 
understanding of, high school students, 4608 
& war anxiety, 3497 
Science Research Associates Employee Inven- 
tory, nursing staff on, 4805 
Scientist, image, io school student, 2084 
in science fiction, 5811 
increase of, pr ‚ 5006 
latent, 2428, 6878 
lesen types, in research organization, 
47 


in management, future of, 4878 
"arch incentive, 6960 
ipegoat in world anxiety, 3497 
role, 5938 

Scopolamine (See Drugs) 

Scoptophilia (See Voyeurism) 

Scoring, conversion, item statistics method, 137 
distribution, mean, as a minimum, 5097 
equated, nonparallel tests, 87 
formula, true-false tests, 2161, 2182 
linear estimate & standard error, 110 
methodi evaluation, configural analysis, 

506 
objective quality, in food evaluation, 2795 
separate set, & content components, obtain- 
ing, 5105 
upper & lower 279% rule, 96 

Scorpion (See also Species) 
stridulation of, 7578 

Scotchlite, legibility of, 11191 

otopic Sensitivity Test, pilot studies, 2501, 
tish Senior Leaving Certificate, academic 

achievement vs., 9040 

reen disorder, 8492 

hore Measures of Musical Talent, ado- 

lescence &, sex differences, 4710 
in blindness, 9658 
literature review of, 7960 

Seasonal variation (See also Climate) 
psychosocial problems &, 10263 

Scating material, cushion as, evaluation of, 11198 
design research.on, 11195 

Sechenov, I. M., biography of, 7351 
Elements of Thought, critique, 9902 

Secobarbital (See Drugs) 

Security (See also Peace) 
in adult with age, 3559 A 
in puking industry, & personality needs, 


Se 


causality orientation in child &, 3448 
childhood patterns of, model for, 10023 
development, children, 898 
economic, as old age problem, 3472 
as salesman factor, 4991 
& frustration response, 6208 
lack of, in delinquency, 10638 
in mental deficiency, 8663 
need of, in homosexuality, 10596 
teaching methods &, 10959 
world search for, 3497 
Sanity Tace Inventory (Maslow), 6208, 
Sedation (See Drug) 
Seduction, in childhood, homosexuality after, 
S 10584, 10596 Di ) 
Segregation (See desegregation 1 
Seitz, theory of summing of stimuli, 324 
Seizure (See Convulsion) L 
Selected Emergency Service Rates Program, 
evaluation of, 11154, 11160, 11161, 
Selection (See also Employment service; Place- 
ment; Vocational counseling) 
chance reduction in, 1111 
discriminant analysis L^ military, 4785, an 
emotional screening, police 2] , 
Employment Recommendation Question- 
naire in, 7 5 
experience record, classification value, mili- 
„ tary, 6964 
in Great Britain & India, methods, 4788 
India, 4788, 6980(b) 
interview See Interviewing 
occupational ues &, 
by personal history inventory, 6963(a) 
& personality, 7030(a) 
testing &, executive, 9086 
& placement, 9085 
for promotion, procedure, 9103 


SUBJECT INDEX 


psychiatric ing, military, 4802 
research program, , 2298 
military, 4815 


TOM SLM DU 
& training, operational validity in, 7003 
trends in, 11107 
as validity factor in social experiments, 3494 
Self (See also Autonomy; Ego), 810 
acceptance, & aspiration, neuropsychiatric 
Soupe p (sap бей 801200) 
as group therapy ‚ 8512(а) 
in medical care seekers, 10298 
in new reference groups, 3518, 3519, 
3520, 3521 
problem situation interpretation &, 
& ru hol 861 
psychopathology, 
by psychotherapists, 7386(a) 
actualization rankings, study, 5783 
appraisal, acceptance vs. rejection, measure 
of, 3340 
in juvenile delinquency, 4304 
AD dimensions between guilt & anxiety 
in, 
'& immediate other, reliance on, 5911 
toward, & name, 7948 
vs. others, 828 — 
& peer group appraisal, 5764(а) 
in perception, 7181 
vs. significant peers & adults in high 
school students, 3306 
in son, vs. mother, 7654(a) 
awareness, interest pattern, & empathy 
rating, 6265 
classification, in old age, 3478 
concept, accuracy of & stability of, 8130(a) 
achievement &, 7921(а) 1 
ES vs. maladjusted patient, 
824 
adolescent, O17 ar 
уз vs. gir 
attitudes toward Negro &, Arkansas, 


change, in electroshock therapy, 6313 
after imprisonment, 8740(a) 


7987(a) 7 
chlorpromazine іп schizophrenia &, 
8759(a) 
in counseling, 8280 
& defensiveness, 860 
LIU vs. nondelinquent boys, 
178: 
early vs. late maturing boys, 912 
ideal, & achievement, 7921(a) 
by Q sort, 3836 
in interpersonal theory, 5052 
measure, рзд, 6618(а) 
in mental patient, 8330(a) 
multiple, mood states & 9724 
& occupational stereotypes, 6472 
other-concept similarity & 9988 
parental, acceptance &, 7945(a) 
values &, 3345 У 
of patients, adjusted vs. maladjusted, 
sort, 


iptance &, 7945(a) 
eptance &, a, 
K prison program, 6609ta) 


in sal , successful, 11232 

Social class identification, 6070 

& sociometry, 7929 

& Taylor A scale formance, 1253 

well-being & ill-being, phenomenology, 
5041 


tancy, in social behavior, 3496 
Beans in suicide, 10611 
control, EA ET 

tient а, 

Pa psychotherapy theory of, 1172 | 
deception, Ars of, questionnaire re- 
sponses, 2 
oral invasion, 1605 PNIA, 
pere correlation, social desirability, 
1022 eychological change, 6498(a) 
destruction, overproductivity, 1580 
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vs. mental 


Science 
Semantics 
ушшш; norm perception &, female, 
differentiation of, over-, under individua- 
„tion, 9965 
disclosure, factors in, 5930 
ps study of 6128 any, 134 
very, in group у, 8 
esteem, 502500) E 


competition &, 8089(a) 
parent cathexis & identification, 825 
selective recall & repetition, 5689(a) 
marginality & authoritarianism 
effects, 8069 
evaluation vs. evaluation of others, 3329 
grou GRUT vs. self-esteem, 848 
expri lues, & measurement correla- 
tion, 6959 E 


hate, & neurosis, 10809 
ideal, congruence, as adjustment index, 9995 
correlation, & anxiety, effects on varia- 
bility, 3198 


discrepancy, response latency &, 
7933 (a) 

. in MMPI changes, 10761 

image, 7954 


in aged, 2747 
in оца Anonymous affiliation, 


3641 
determining method, 10351 
impro lesire for, repetitious work &, 


interpretation, of group differences in values, 
juice personality traits, $798 
judgment, ali! 5 
meaning of, in паа та personality, 7946 
& name, attitude toward, 7948 
ization of, 9989 
orientation, $864(a) . | 
pe Hon, & autonomic feedback, 9970, 
depression &, 7935(a) 
in leadership, 3526 
management personnel vs. line work- 
ers, 7057 
masculinity & femininity in, 9967 


ne tric patients, 1332 
vs. others, 3329 { 


of schizophrenia, 8773(а) 
of student counselees, 9021 
percepts, organization, 5519(a) 
projected, movement, 528 - 
rating, vs. peer rating, on leadership scale, 
8118(a) я 
in role playing, 10438 
test, 8389 
2o s unfavorable evaluation by others, 


recognition in psychosis, 4361(a) 
understanding, achievement of, 3342 
psyc! paralysis &, 10288 . . 
Self-Judging Vocabulary Scale, description, 5075 
Self-preservation (See also Motivation) 
limbic system &, 9476 1 
Self-Valuation Test, a nonverbal technique, 6257 
Selling (See also Advertising; Consumer, 
advertising, selection in, 6963(a) 
appearance, as customer satisfaction factor, 
86 


attitudes & motivation theory in, 4991 
career in, public attitude, 6006, 
colegei seniors’ attitudes toward, factors in, 
11074 
critical incident classification in, 9084 
display width &, 11228 
Gordon Personal Profile &, 4990 
ees Personality Inventory &, 
7951 (a. 
job performance, prediction process in, 9083 
life WES Activity Vector Analysis &, 
33 
knowledge vs. performance in, 11230 
peer nominations in, & supervisory success, 


9104 
esearch, ological basis of, 11227 
ud Inluenc o 4992, 4993 
selection for, tests for, 
Strong Vocational Interest. Blank &, 7951(a) 
Success, critical factors, 2332 
PLC aE 
-concept in, 
time spent on personality tests in, 9369 
Semantic Differential Technique (Osgood), con- 
striction in, 3884 
factor analysis of, 3732 
Semantic а и (See Generaliza- 
tion/stim Dor E RAE cate 
Semantics C о Communication; аде; 
‘Meaning; Verbal; Word), 10224 
& complex sound perception, 7566 
differential, 740 


Semantics 
Sex differences 


differentiation, & word association, 2755 
general, 6112 RA 
& human communication, 8239 
in judicial process, 10234 
principles of, bibliography, 6124 
product index, advertising, 6095 
in psychotherapy, 10394 
relation study, 1159 
structure, child, 8024 „ 
in Chinese & English, 8236(a) 
cross cultural study, 6116(а). 
symbolism, & social synthesis, 5019 
Semeiology, for mental patient, 4111 1 
Senile psychosis (See also Old age; Psychosis) 
arteriosclerosis &, 10754 
delusional, involutional, 10696 
functional, interpretation, 6704 
memory in, 10793 — 
reserpine with nicozol in, 4392 
self-government in ward for, 10685 
verbal & nonverbal performance, 4387 
ward self-government for, 10685 
Senility (See Old age) 
Sensation, & brain structure, 7395 
interactions, 5284(a) 
mechanisms, Naval research reports, 149 
peripheral reception & 9523 
physiological nature of, critique, 9480 
theory of, Soviet. contribution to, 9384 
unity in, 2759 
Sense organ, accessory, 24 
Sensorimotor activity (See also Motor per- 
formance) 
in sports, 9519 ee 
synchronization mechanism in, 9505 
Sensorimotor induction syndrome (See also 
Eqvilibrium) 
reaction time in, & head posture, 1989 
2-point threshold, 294 _ 1 
Sensory areas, & generalized electrocortical 
activation, 2629 
Sensory cortex (See Sensory areas) 
Sensory deprivation (See Isolation/perceptual) 
Sensory nerve, action potential in fingers, & 
ulnar nerve lesion, 8876 
Sensory preconditioning, in duck & cat, 3099, 
3100 


pre-extinction in, 7724 
time relations in, 9817 
transfer to avoidance learning &, 9870 
жиш, Psychology, experiments & techniques 
in, 7439 
& sensory-tonic field-theory, 7471 
Sentence (See also Language) 
gressive, reinforcement of, 8276(a) 
division of clinical interview into, 3784 
in finite state language, 10226 
spoken, MES of, 3713 
meaning of "cognitive? vs. 
cognitive" in, 3712 
structure, from kernel sentences, 3721 
understanding, Бу ^ linguistic-statistical 
method, 3266 x 
Sentence UD (See also Rotter Incomplete 
Sentence Test) 
advertising copy, & attitude, 9186(a) 
as morale measure, 9207 
normative data, 6248 
in [кщ research, 9333 
scalogram analysis of, 7304 
& social adjustment, 1041 
Sentence Completion Test (Copple), construct 
investigation in, 8424(a) 


Voies lesion in, affective behavior &, rat, 


“non- 


species preservation &, 9476 
Sequential analysis, clinical use of, 6160 
in organoleptic research, 7309 
Sequential multiple decision procedure, ii 
normal populations, 9255 z mes 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, Li 
3, scores on, 11035, 11036 ey iis 
Listening Test, 11027 
manual for, 2150. 
Serial learning (See also Learning) 
АКЫ T дош children, 633 
anxiet introversion-extraversi 
ov aped error in, 3047 jas Men 
hunger &, 7792 
after interpolation, 3111 
isolation effects prediction in, 7813 
item structure & recall in, 9815 
*  meaningfulness & similarity in, 9880 
Feet ari zssoclition in, 3205 
ia^, & interference suppression, 3146 
үл distribution & meaningfulness in, 


Prediction of differe i 
RO a 1, 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


stress, 7827 
& ste inforcement on, 7717(a) 
time distortion, & recall, 5682 
von Restori effect in, 7755. ; 
Serial-position effect, as organization function, 


156 д 
Series effect, assimilation in, adaptation level &, 
529) 


Serotonin (See Indol-5-ol, 3-[2-aminoethyl]) 


* Serpasil (See Drugs, reserpine) 


Set (See also Attitude; Expectation; Motiva- 
tion; Space orientation) q 
& ability, in interpersonal perception, 5272 
& age, 924 _ 
as ambiguity intolerance measure, 9993 
in California F Scale, 9267 
or central facilitation, study, 5503(a) 
in contrast illusion, 9560 
in food preference testing, 9190 _ 
generalization of, & manifest anxiety, 7881 
hearing accuracy with, 7568 
in identification of reversed words, 9503 
instructional (See Instruction) 
intensity of, excitation &, 0471. 
in intentional & incidental learning, 7826 
learning (See Learning set) 
in perception, 9540 
vs. perceptual, learning, 5668 
& reinforcement theory, 7641(a) 
in person perception, 9514 
& personality, in the upright, 5748 (а) 
& reading rate flexibility, 6839 
& due in verbal conditioning, 
759 


response, gambling, objective tests, 568 
in testing, 1279 
role, problem, 988 
similar stimuli, experience & instructions, 
5503 (a) 


for solution, & competing responses, 7881 
& subliminal perception, 5283 
in TAT stories, 8369(a) 
in threatening word reaction, 9686 
transfer of, in incidental learning, 7861 
variability of behavior & 9751 
7-Squares Test, reliability of preferences & 
ratings of, 11116, 11117 
Sex (See also Androgen; Bisexuality; Castra- 
tion; Chromatin; Circumcision; Electra 
complex; Estrogen; Fetishism; Frigidity; 
Hermaphroditism; Homosexuality; — Impo- 
tence; Incest; Inversion; Kinsey report 
Lesbianism; Lust; Masochism; Masturbatioi 
МонугНоц: Oedipus; Orgasm; Penis; Rap 
agina, 
adjustment, of pre-eclamptic toxemias, 8835 
adolescent, adjustment to, 10052 
, attitudes toward, 4610 
attitudes toward, dental caries &, 10845 
experimental volunteers vs. nonvolun- 
. teers, 9973 
conflict, in epilepsy, woman, 8856 
& manifest anxiety, 1333 
as migraine factor, 4476 
development, critical period, 906 
differences (See Sex differences) 
disturbances, measures, 1331 
drive, as cultural norm, 10218 


Оз consumption, le pig, 554 


endocrine basis of, 4223 
equality, female attitude towards, 9533 
„ Significance, 592 
excitement, & dizziness, 7599 
experience, on activity & defecation, 7588 
with Se Сатет 
measurement, methodology, 
fantasies, 1693 паси 
in hysteria, girl, 10821 
first information about, in Negro, 3566 
of group therapist & effectiveness of, 
ОТ 1 
ormone (See Androgen; ; 
кетй) ogen; Estrogen; Testo- 
identification, conflict, boys, 5284(a) 
& line drawings, 6572 
, , Preschool boys, 7980 
infertility (See Sexual fertility) 
instinct, human behavior &, 5016 
jealousy, & American ideology, 3511 
obsession, in posttraumatic catatonia, 4329 
pleasure in marriage, manual, 8216 
in social welfare interview, 10286 
studies, sampling bias in, 4194 
Subception &, 9518 
Symbolism, normals & mental pati. 
se virginity, male, attributes, a 293 
А (See also Sexual intercourse; Sexu- 


Wie cortical androgens in, hamsters, 
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Sex delinquency (See also Sexual deviation; 


Sex differences, in academic achievement, ado- 


amygdaloid lesion &, cat, 8898 

monkey, 8882 | 
jn Australian tribes, 3536 
& avoidance training, rat, 523 
body image boundaries &, 9693 
castrated-adrenalectomized hamster, 3018 
with castration, cat, 7631 
of city youth, 7997 
conspecific transport as, rat, 5442 
drug effect, male rat, 6458 1 
& early experience, C57BL/10 mice, 2968 
in Em 4254 
jn fish, 
in groups of animals, 5459 
Lonchura cucullata, 540 
male, guinea pig, 563 

virgin freshmen, 7643 
& preweaning deprivation, rat, 5450(a) 
senile male rat, 2973 a 
& social experience, C57BL/10 mice, 2968 
visual cues in, butterfly, 9713 


Sexual psychopathy) 
Color Pyramid Test, 8402 
& law, 1683 
psychoanalysis theory, 1685 
psychodynamic patterns, 1686 
treatment in California, 8741 
women, 6591 


lescence, 4706 
childhood, 8004 
motivation, 4700 
in acculturation, Indian, 10184 
adjustment criteria, 943 
in adolescent attitudes, 3306, 4604, 4609 
in alcoholism rate, 8707 
United States, 4217 
under analgesia, 4009 
in anxiety tests, retarded child, 8679 
in assumed similarity to parents, 9972 
in block play, with age, 3397 
in caste system appraisal, India, 3671 
in concept attainment, 7736 
in conditioning to aggression, 9788 
in cortical conductivity, 9456 
in defecation & activity, rat, 7588 
in delinquency, 4284 
2 otential, 10645 
in educational television attitudes, 3598 
in Edw Personal Preference Schedule, 
_ Nisei, 3837 
in electroencephalography, 4470 
in esthetic appreciation, 10007 
in eyelid conditioning, 7799 
in Fables test, rural children, 4536 
in fear, of child, with age, 3456 
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noncoverage of dwellings in, 8129 
sampling methods, 1047 
Statistical methods, textbook, 7302 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, as college 
grade predictor, 4675 
as reading improvement indicator, 4559 
Survival training (See Personnel/military) 
Sweden (See Cultures) 
Эш (See also Learning; Motor perform- 
ance 
complex motor learning &, 4542 
& dynamic balance, 2960 
learning of motor skills, 4542 
Speed, age & sex, rat, 9682, 9709 A 
M е perature, guinea pig, 302 
Swindling (See Crime сш) 
Switching (See also Learning), 5540 
dn reractan & ug in, 5419 
,DBervous processes “collision” & 5474 
Switzerland (See Cultures) AN 
Sydenham's chorea (See Chorea) 
Syllable (See also Speech) 
in infant $ , 10254 
one, word list of, 10242 


"d Tecognition, apparatus for, 9233, 


Symbolic logic (See Logic) 

Symbolism (See also Communication), 7345 
in artificial languages, 3706 
cultural, age & 10185 
in esthetics, 3370 
formation, in children, 3443 
international Viewpoint, critique, 7191 
of marriage ritual in Brahmins, 3680 
phallic (See Phallic symbol) 
in psychoanalysis, 5030 


in psychoanalytic therapy, 10463 
in representative arts, 3753 
Symmetry, strain toward, GSR &, 10081 
Sympathy (See also Empathy) 
& pity, development, 584 
ing of, 9753 

Symptom, learned response vs., 9431 
Syncope, & seizure, EEG, 6767 
Syncretism, & perception, child, 2810 


Synth 
s 


Synesthesia, in children, 2786 


didactic importance, bibli hy, 5314 
ing (Se also Generalization 
ophrenic ability to, 8804(a) 
intelligence &, 3639 


phil 


Systral (See Drugs) 
Szondi Test, & chlorpromazine treatment, 1438 


in diagnosis & prognosis, 10370 
homosexuality in, male, 4220 
psychodiagnostic limitations, 1277 

retest directional changes, 1262 
schizophrenics on, 10762 

socioeconomic status &, adolescence, 3438 
subject diagnosis of self in, 3875 

in theory & practice, 10379 


t ratio, Crawford Evaluator for, 95 
Tachistoscope, with continuous millisecond con- 


trol, 76 
exposure time of, in visual organization, 
7508 


figure-frame interaction with, 7484(a) 
in reading acceleration, 10956 
R c presentation by, schizophrenia, 


ning with, job output &, 9095 

effects in myopia, 350 

Formboard, child performance, age & 
rs, 5856(а) 

See Skill) 


Tank, maintenance of, 9196 


travel, illumination & terrain, 7076 


Tank crew (See also Personnel /military) 


job requirements of, 9082 


Tapping, speed, & phenotropic agents, 1441 
Taraxein, 3980, 6661 
Tarchanoff response (See Electrodermal re- 


sponse) 


Target, detection, & low power optical systems, 
285. 


position prediction, 290 

simulation system, radar surveillance, 7106 

study юнда map-match method 
in, 697 


Tartaric acid (See Drugs) 
Tartini's tones, 311, 2911 
Taste (See also Food), 7454 


advertising vs., identification, 
11229 
differential sensitivity, 325 
flavor, differences, evaluating, 2750 
judgment methods, 2743 
discrimination, methods, 2743 
thresholds, 2746 
meat, & color of fat, 2751 
profile, methodology, 2787 
, volatile flavor, evaluation, 2763 
as incentive function, rat, 7644 
in laboratory, vs. consumer survey, 9187 
panel method, 2806 
phenylthiourea thresholds in Japanese, 9675 
preference, 2767, 9189(a) 
color & consistency in, 4997 
difference tests in, 9188 
factors in, 2769 
Hedonic scale measurement, 2766 
informational bias in, 2768 
ABE. tasting vs. consumer survey, 
measurement methods, 2783 
methods, 2762 
. comparison, 2743 
objective measurement, 2795 ^ — 
paired testing, psychophysical bias in, 
2741 


panel method, 2806 

radiation effects on, monkey, 7726 

rating, methods in, 2783 

self vs. others, 7267 

response set in testing of, 9190 

of sugar in ice cream, 3588 

test, 2758 

variation, 2765. 

wholesale cost &, equation, 9182 
rimary, attitude & oxygen effect in, 7574 
TC., character heredity, India, 7573 

classification improvement method, 

7576 


thresholds, sex differences in, 9676 

sodium benzoate threshold, sex differences 
in, 9676 

sugar, 5415(a) 

in ice cream, 3588 
tartaric acid detection by, 2713 
testing; methodi 1102 

problems іп, 2 Р 
triangular test, multinomial analysis, 5128 
as volume intake factor, 7605(a. 


beverage 


Tattoo, criminal type &, 10654 
Tau (See Kendall's tau) 
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Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, 1253 


achievement need vs., 2187 
vs. physiological indices, 2187 
scores &, 9756 
anagram solving vs., 1338 
autonomic activity measures &, 9971 
buffer item analysis, 6669 
children’s form, 8364 
college women on, 8297 
combination effect, MHS, 6225 
differential diagnosis, 6285 
& digit symbol performance, 1265 
as drive measurement, 1318 
electrodermal response &, 2187 
electromyography evaluation of, 7632(a) 
a imental gress vs., 8297 
earning, 
Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety Question- 
naire vs., 2187 
popularity of juvenile delinquent &, 4322 
reaction time, testing of, 5605 
stimulus generalization & 3853, 8337 
stress &, with Rorschach, 1308 
validity, 6255 
academic achievement prediction, 2145 
verbal, ability &, 9928 
learning, 3156 
maze learning &, 7806 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule, principal's as- 
sessment vs., 9344 
Teaching (See also College; Education; Educa- 
tional guidance; Pedagogy; School), 3384 
ability, grouping &, 4557 
students’ achievement &, 2173 
EREMO during childhood & adolescence, 


adolescent, activities of, 9065 
attitudes toward, as career, 10964 
animal experimentation in classroom &, 
10979 
assessment of child personality, 3349 
attitudes of, to adolescents, 9061 
Australian vs. American, 4730 
by children, 8983 
toward children & educational meth- 
odology, 9061 
toward classroom testing, 2224 
difficult education situation, 9067 
ESP &, 9741 
Negro vs. white children, 9002 
toward pupils, analysis, 2216 
& social service interest, 2204 
attrition of, causes & extent, Israel, 4722 
authoritarian vs. democratic, 8970 
penning of, handbook for, 9062 
behavior, studies, 6944 
child guidance manual for, 8607 
childhood activities of, 9065 
children, as guides to, 3384 ы 
educational methodology attitudes, 
9061 
classroom, situation interpretation by, vs. 
parents, 8956 
vs. television, college, 8968 
collective bargaining of, 4741 
in college (See College) 
competence, criteria, 6949 
concept, successful student, 8944 
conferences about pupils, 6947 
counseling &, principles of, 11010 
& creative thinking, 770 
deaf children, wit y 
democracy attitudes in, Japan, 11057 
democratic vs. authoritarian, 8970 
desirability as, & empathy in music student, 


3365 
didactic, & hypothetical crises, 747 
"methods in, synesthesia, $314 
in difficult situations, study, 9067, 
discipline effectiveness, & personality, 2211 
te forced choice technique, 
221 
саан of, elementary vs. high school, 
И] 


education of, 9063 | 
educational, attitudes in, 9067 
еде, evaluation, 6948 

t , evaluation, 
pae 8 & VUA of, 9056 

& Mosaic Test, 

vs. ea ality & interest, 2206 

CE gei. 

& pupi ing ability, 
emotional Dr analysis, 2210 
essence of, UAL 
estimation of boy, vs. Verbal Projection 


Test, 3872 
evaluation in, bibliography, 2225 
problems, 4725 
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esthesia 
icon 
Psychological services, mentally re- 
ERCE 2205 Y 
uses of, 4551 


examination marks, differences in, 9409 
т regarding, in community, 


experiential, definition & uses of, 4546 
extrasensory perception & 4510, 4723, 9407 


‚ forced choice rating in, 11058 


freedom in, interviewing & 11050 
GR class follow-up, 2217 
identification with, by underachieving giíted 
child, 4627 
interdisciplinary, 980 
judgments, peer group ratings, 2029 
of pupil adjustment, 2111 
vs. decime. friendships in children, 
1 Е 


2 
justice, parent fanaticism about, 2047 
as leadership, 9033 
role, 4749 
learning, guide for, 2040 
legal status of, 9064 
leisure time activities in, 11053 
logic & thinking vs., 4550 
meaning of intelligence in, 9311 
measurement techniques for, 9038 
as mental health, aid of student, 4521 
& bibliography, 2031 
merit rating of, problems, 4739 
method, 6936 
on achievement motivation, 4700 
adjustment of student &, 576 
& testing effect, 669 
in transfer, 4543 
morale & principal, 2221 
motive measurement іп, 9248 — — 
observation in classroom by, reliability of, 
32 f 


orthopsychiatry &, case, 4728 
outstanding, characteristics of, study, 4731 
parent-te: 6946 


er, conferences, 
student progress Å, 8974 
relations, readin; disabilit , 6835 
working with children, 9 
perceptions of pupils & effectiveness, 6939 
personal relations in, 11051 
personality, on arithmetic ability, 4596 
characteristics, 2215 
& discipline effectiveness, 2211 
& effectiveness, 2206 
of student & methods of, 10959 
potential, investigation, Finland, 6941 
practice ratings vs. MMPI scores, 2214 
preparation & performance in, 11054, 11055 
principal’s assessment of, 9344 
problem behavior reaction, 2208 
professional status, 2222 
project centered vs. lecture, 8973 
prospective, family size &, 9060 
зуры analysis of, 9058 
D analysis of, 
КОШ. of, 2040, 6802, 6818 
exceptional children, 6867 
learning, bibliography, 2064 
psychotherapy, 6490 
insights in, 2042 
punishment of students in, attitudes toward, 
4294 


& il personality, 6846(a) 
questionnaire fitnes of student, follow-up, 
2220 


rating, vs. personality & interest, 2206 
Validity, 6945 зл 


ading habits in, 11044 
recruitment for grade & high school, 9057 
reinforcement application in, 6826 
responsibility, to gifted child, 4657 

to retarded lers, 4650 
role, developing superior talent, 9013 
education theory, 6936 
educational guidance, 2113 
in pupil therapy, 2118 
ies of, 4742 
эе of Stanford Achievement Battery &, 


rationale, 6951 Eure 

f-picture as factor in, 

Sale conomic, bias in, 6817 
status 


Я 
i anual for, 10963 
Socech. ability &, 10982 
defect aid by, 4264 Ё 
student, academic ideals understanding, 


19 
reaction to, 8986, 
personal 


teacher, values of, 6848 


Teaching 
Tests & testing 


subject matter differences in, high school, 
4724 


substitute, as conduct indicator, 4734 — 
success in, lst year, & academic achieve- 
ment, 11047 
out of school activities &, 11048, 11049 
prediction of, 11042 
qualities of, 2215 
suppressed attribute of, 6948 
teacher-centered vs. pupil-centered method, 
2223 
teacher-learning, procedures, educational 
psychology course, 2038 
teacher-pupil, conferences, 6947 
SES of, 4732 | à C 
relationship, learning situation, 2218 
& teacher-parent relations, & guidance 
rogram, 2125 e 
value patterns, & achievement level, 
6899 


of technical subjects, 8943 ү 
by television (See Television/educational) 
trainee, ACE test, 9053 E 
Cartoon Situations Test with, 1313 _ 
child guidance attitude change in, 
1037 


course choice, influences on, 6887 

discipline problems of, 4733 

interest prediction by, 4746 

lab experiences for, 11052 

personality study for, 10971. 

4 application in, 10967, 
1096! 


& questionable fitness, follow-up, 2220 
self-perceived values &, 8954(a; 
study of, 4736 
supervision of, 4743 
training in, factor analysis of tests in, 9299 
PRICE ological, 4738 
selection interview, 6937 
supervision techniques, 2209 
unconscious motivation, 6952 
use of test results, 2207 
visual, 10973 К 
vocational counseling &, high school, 4671 
Jp of, & pupil achlevement in Science, 
2173 


Technology, changes, personal influence, 9160 
with social change & urbanization, 


3531 
human relations, classification & typology, 
5055(a) 
& social change, study, 1045 
еш caries, interpersonal factors, bibliography, 


Telemetry, for pilot, 4981 
"Telephone, recall of. operators on, 9798 
аз research device, critique, 4936 
Television (See also Display systems) 
display, alpha-numeric characters, 2402 
as eye fixation recorder, 7514 
screen, luminous frame adjustment, 3695 
test, ESP, 990 
in tracking of guided missiles, 11219 
& visual fusion, 376 
шоуна (See also Teaching), 
0 


1 
adult attitudes toward, 3598 
in attitude change, 10953 
classroom vs., college, 8968, 10955 
English composition, teaching by, 8959 
learning by, analysis of, 4563 
research results, 6098 


retention, 603 
in social, psychology, 959 
psychological factors, 6096(a) 


science course, 8969 
for vocational guidance program, 4666 
‘Television/entertainment (See also Mass media) 
acceptance of, 10255 
saree claims, listener credulity &, 


sopp & ne STAR 3757 

audience research met in, 10128, 

child behavior &, 8680 0205-1019 
EU menta] deficiency aggression &, 


measurement of effects of, 10127 

socioeconomic status & uses of, 10124 

value structure in childhood &, 8248(a) 
Temper tantrum, 1525 


Temperament, ability to jud 
КУЙ , y judge children &, 


academic achievement, 6843 (a) 

college achievement &, 9036 
handwriting movements &, 9733 
personality vs., 7910 

hysique, motor capacity & 7655 
in professional ys. liberal arts student, 3326 
& social distance, 5964 


, Psal 
If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


Temperature (See also Climate; Humidity) 
absenteeism &, 4973 
adaptation to, affect & 9700 — 
ambient, effect, tracking skill & sensory 
sensitivity, bibliography, 323 
low, reaction time in, 7134 
& manual dexterity, 2357 
manual performance & finger tempera- 
ture, 2356 
barbiturate effect on, in postaddict, 3907 
of body (See Body) 
chirp rate of grasshopper &, 9696 
cold, acclimatization to, 5495 
behavioral measure, 548 
bat radiation response, 2989 
exposure, & cutaneous circulation, 5184 
& infancy handling in rats, 3416 
on complex mental task, 4781 
& conditioned inhibition, 712 
guinea pig performance, 3022 
heat, bat radiation response, 2989 
brain stem lesion &, cat, 7424 
mental performance in, 11186 
-pain stimulation method, 7253 
peripheral vision in, 9559 ‘I 
rein: аса for operant behavior, rat, 
49! 
infancy survival in incubator &, 10050 
latent learning &, 7768 
manipulation ability with, 4969 
on obese rats, 4430 
& pantothenic acid deficiency, 566. 
pantothenic-acid-deprived rat, 3020 
as reward in conditioning, 9793 
skin (See Skin) 
suicide notes &, 10605 


sounds &, 7546 
Dd conditioning (See Conditioning/clas- 
sical 


Temporal lobe, abnormality & behavior, 8875 
ehavior changes, cat, 8898 
carbon dioxide effect, 2644 
& UE Sylvian area, functional localization, 


EEG in, & abnormality, 8875 
epilepsy, amygdala stimulation &, 9466 
EE d electrical stimulation &, 
cognitive performance, 248 
handedness & 8857 
hippocampus EEG &, 8883 
hypersexuality & 10900 
lobotomy in, 10850 
mid ys. anterior areas, 8875 
Боша handedness &, 8857 
esion in, avoidance learning & 719 
pare Pectormancen wie 
ization in amygdaloid & 8898 
sound localization &, 5249 
visual discrimination &, monkey, 5207 
localization, 7427 
mid vs. anterior areas of, EEG in, 8875 
stimulation, & memory, 7697 
responses to, 7419 
tumor in, mental symptoms &, 10871 
Temporal lobectomy, 8496 
& epileptic tendencies, monkey, 1991 
ys. globus pallidus coagulation, 10887 
in Jacksonian epilepsy, 8490 
mental abili ty after, 8675 
& olfactory discrimination, 3204 
T СА 2657 
emporal lobotomy, epilepsy & 10850. 
partial behavior aspects, 8496 
T таас чу loss in, 2706 
ension (See also ict; Ж i 
асе, Conflict; Emotion; Motiva- 
age & woman, 10076 
icoholic effects, 202 
analysis шш, 1579 
vs. metaboli: 
eme ri ing bolism rates as meas- 


Gülorpromazine-mepazine in, 8472 
namics of, investigations, 3045 
epilepsy &, 8858 Es a 
hyper (See Hypertension) 
intellectual performance with, 9915 
motor performance &, 9699 
muscular. (See Muscle), 5193 
shyness as reducer of, 9996 

Speech pronunciation &, 10227 

test of, in consumer buying, 10130 
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Terman, L. M., appreciation & obituary, 172 


obituary, 2582, 2584 
portrait, 175 


7. 
Terman’s Group Tests, A & B, 3271 
Termite (See also Species) 


nest building of, 5475 


Test Anxiety Scale (See Mandler-Sarason Test 


Anxiety Questionnaire) 


Test of Mechanical Comprehension, & super- 


visor success, correlation, 6982 


Test of Practical Judgment, predictive ability 


of, 9101 


Testimony (See Court) 
Testosterone (See also Androgen; Estrogen) 


personality &, 9734 
in recurring psychosis, 10746 


Test-retest (See Reliability) 
Tests & testing, 4564, 8392 


in Africa, 3831, 8156 
children, slowness, 8178 
anxiety & 9370 
attitude variable, 108 
battery scores, nomogram for, 9305 
of Belgian children, $178" 
comprehension of instructions in, 9867 
construct validity in, 3850 
construction & final exams, 6906 
content components & separate set, 5105 
counterbalancing, statistical danger of, 5100 
GEM oach, 5931 
cross-disciplinary approach, 
ua recording & tabulating of, method, 
364 


deception, A-L theory, 2180 
design, model, 133 
educational measurement, summary of re- 
sults, 6930 

encouragement in, 2194 

differential use, 2194 
of equal length. standard errors of measure- 

ment in, 47 

essay, reliability, 6913 
film usage in, 9432 
function fluctuation in, 9035 
graphical score summary records, 6922 
group county-wide program, 2163 
& guessing, ability, 5717 

Standard error of measurement &,4704 
honesty in, measurement of, 9976 
& information theory, 2485 
interbattery, factor analysis, 7322 
intra-individual variability, 1261 
intratest theory, 5096 
item (See Item) 
length, & consistency index, 9047 

internal consistency &, 9047 

optimal multiple prediction, 5111 
menstruation effect on performance, 7649 
methods, effect, counseling, 6881 
Еа Subjects, approach method, 


multifactor, value, 2306 
multiple choice, guessing in, 9300 
item criteria, 7029, 11072, 11112 
nonparallel equating, 87 
nonverbal, immigrants in Israel, 2164 
, Phenomenal self, 6257 
objective, 4679 
gambling response set, 568 
nature-nurture ratio, 6216 
_ school, 4679 
objectivity in, 3869 
old age &, 6232 
oral, 9050 
vs. reading, 11038 
, means, 9050 
pain effect in, 2717 
performance, decline, & age, 1337 
_ improvement, 3282 
periods, doubling, & object-equality learn- 
ing, 7809 
pitfalls in, 6991 
polarity, 5112 
producer, 3879 
уз. users, 3779 
proficiency, development of, 6975 
profiles, significance tests for, 9314 


Statistical assurance of differences in, 
3848 


& psychiatric diagnosis, 1314 
reliability, 1298, 5720 

& item composition, 5087 
research & 4703 
response, bias in, 6810 

consistency, computation, 2185 

index in, 9343 
genuine motivation, 579. 


set, ethnocentrism it 
retention & 669 & acquiescent, 1279 


School administration &, problems, 4737, 
4745 


scoring, analysis scheme for, 3871 
selection, chance reduction in, 6935 
effectiveness computation, 2286 
of methods in, 3672, 3768 
val & psychological constructs, 


self-rating vs. actual score, 3764 
situation changes, effect in, 9348 
speeded, reliability of, 7173 (а) 
standards, continuous graphs, 7317 
subtests, weights in, suggestions, 4687 
suggestions for, 3770 
teacher, attitudes toward, 2224 
use of, results in, 2207 
techniques '& practices, textbook, 9038 
as theory aid, 3850 
trait polarity in, 5112 
true-false, guessing in, 9300 
positive vs. negative phrasing, 2201 
scoring formula, 2161, 2182 
unstructured response, bias in, 6810 
user, 3879 
ity, definition, 2259 
factor in social experiments, 3494 
rocedures in, 4982 
variability scores in, 4691 
vocabulary, 2197 
weights, predetermination of, 5109 
Wherry-Doolittle vs. Jenkins method, 9094 
Tetracycline (See Drugs) 
у, B, B tetramethyl succinimide (See Drugs) 
Textbooks, 13, 7163, 7167, 7168, 9210 
adolescence, 909 
of appraisal interview, 4820 
child, care, 896, 3799 
development, 903, 3444, 3453 
England, 3461 
on clinical, examination of mental patient, 
French, 3776 
psychology, 1501 
community social system, 999 
crime & insanity, 1777 
on criminality, 4310 
criminology, 1758 
developmental psychology, 7974 
drugs, 1355 
psychotropic, 3944 
education of exceptional children, 4625 
educational, guidance & adjustment, 4665 
psychology, 6815, 9212 
essentials, 2040 
Russian, 10039 
SUE industrialization on social welfare, 


electronics, 2369 
eplilepsy, 1984. 
general psychology, 28 
of human relations, cases, 4866 
industrial psychology, 4763, 4924 
introductory psychology, vocabulary, 5011 
leadership, 950 
learning, psychology of, 9804 
of marriage, 3672 
on mass communication, 3741 
measurement of statistics, basic, 131 
on mental, health, 3766 

hygiene, 6149 
motivation, human, 588 
neuropathology, 6750 
neuropsychiatry foundations, 1565 
for nurses, 7157 
parent-child improvement of relations, 3406 
personality, 851 
projective шыла 1177 
propaganda in culture, 3714 
Psychiatry, 9209 
psychoanalytic therapy, 4037 
psychology, 28, 7163, 7168, 9210 

introductory, 7, 13 

of medical practice, 8002 

for nurses, 7157 

readings, 7167 
Psychotherapy, 3789, 4054 

current state, 1501 
psychopathology, 4112 
reading, 7 

teaching of, 6829 
retarded child, 8664 
retirement, 3476 
Rorschach test diagnosis, 6211 
Schizophrenia, psychotherapy, 1909 
Social psychology, 28 

, introduction, 1000 

social science research methods, 3529 
sociology, systematic, 985 
speech pathology, 1746 
Statistical survey methods, 7302 
statistics, 118 
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testing techniques, 9038 " 
vocational planning, 9211 » 
"Thalamus (See also Globus pallidus) 
bilateral, symmetrical degeneration of, 4488 
syndrome, case, 10899 
bilaterality &, 5200 
centrum medianum role, 5200 
me study, 2660 th 
lesions, vegetative & behavioral changes, 197 
& locomotion, cat, 5448 a 
in mental deficiency, 10892 
opticus, stiumlation study, man, 2671 
personality after surgery on, 10887 
stimulation & cortical recruiting, minus 
idum, 263. 
sub-, hyperkinesia, in monkey, 7410 
Thematic Apperception Test, 1200, 3039, 3862, 
3883, 4830, 5807, 6238, 6279, 6291, 8408 
administration of, & sex of subject, 10360 
after stress, in schizophrenia, 4365 
aggression, expression &, 10523 
. fantasy vs. overt, 4216 
alienation syndrome &, 8334 
artist & nonartist, comparative study, 5807 
blind interpretations, correlation, 6261 
breast size preference by male &, 1311 
in business executives, 3874 
conformity &, college student, 8095 
constriction in, 3884 
creative scientists, 3039 
cross cultural data, 3622 
delinquent trends, 8371 
designing of, for Africans, 10183 
Батса Personal Preference Schedule vs., 
1 
emotional word elicitation & 3880 
European handbook, 6279 
executives on, 9086 
film version of, 10382 
formal aspects of, 8355 
gifted vs. average, college, 4697 
in group therapy, 6244 
hero, assumption in, 8366 
interpreted by normals, neurotics & 
schizophrenics, 3836 
of suici tients in, 10328 
suicide tendency &, 8399 
homosexuality indices of, 8368 
hospital ward atmosphere &, 9073 
internalizer vs. externalizer on, 10374 
interpretation of, principle for, 8427 
in juvenile delinquency, boys vs. girls, 4326 
male, 8371 
Katangese on, 8173 
methodological approach, 1200 
& mother-child relationships, 8408 
norms for aspects of, 8333 - 
ED projection, sex & age differences, 


parents of schizophrenics on, 10514 
poet participation in, 3883 
prediction levels, 1260 
prison inmates, India, 4302 
prisoners’ uncooperativeness on, 10653 
reality awareness of, 6238 
in recording methods, overt vs. covert, 3868 
research, strategy in, 8366 
symposium, 3834 
response analysis, India, 3862 " 
& Rorschach, constriction-dilation dimen- 
sion, 6291 
set effect in, 8369 (a) 
sex differences in, 8375(a) 
sexuality measure by, 3832 
vs. Test Anxiety scale, 3851 
with time limit, 8501 в 
visual vs. verbal presentation, 1285 
Ju pod choles ia DIST 
eology, & psychology, 
Theory construction, optional stopping, 2480 
theory testing, 7185 
Thiamine (See Drugs) ES 
Thinking (See also Abstraction; Cognition; Con- 
cept; Inference; Logic; Reasoning), 3244 
age &, 10067 
animistic, students, Near East, 3248 
anxiety &, with electroshock, 10407 
mental patient, 10709 
in arithmetic problems, child, 4587, 4588 
& brainwashing in Communist China, 3258 
in eus Кеч 3254 
concept of, 
аа izophrenic boys, 6655(a) 
& оссе status, 773 
creative, 770, + 
а in, Dork MU 10589 
o in lopment of, 996: 
flexibility in, factor analysis of, 9901 
group brainstorming & 7888 
ideological model & social groups, 956 
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Tests & testing 
Time + 


& information theory, 2485 
irrational tendencies, innate quality, 3253 
language &, 3723, 3724 
.  & speech, 6099 
line media & 7893 
in listening situation, 8230(a) 
logic, as aid to, 3255 
. & teaching vs., 4550. 
mind analysis & language theory, 5036 
neuropsychological approach, 5694 
organization of transitional model, 7876 
overgeneralization & ethnocentrism, 940 
physically handicapped, 7880(a), 7889(a) 
physiological interpretation of, 9911 
prejudice in children & 10036 
in preschool childhood, 8027 
psychotherapeutic criteria for, 3784 
response determinants, category test, 3000 
in schizophrenia, 8794 
factor analysis of, 8801 (a) 
schizophrenic boys, 6655 (a) 
in sentence understanding, 3266 
similarity methodology &, 8133 
with social stimuli, study, 7878 (a) 
& socioeconomic status, 773 
speech, relation, clinical case, 1744 
under stress, analysis, 7661(a) 
subception & 9518 
taraxein effect on, in analysand, 3980 
temperature & 11186 
tension & 9915 
theories of, 4541 
visualized, sense analyzers interaction in, 


9506 

Thiopental (See Drugs) 
Thirst, regulators, location, rat, 537 
Thomas, D., The Followers, psychoanalysis, 865 
Thorazine (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 
Threat (See also Motivation. 

anxiety & defensiveness, 1252 

& GUT effects, group cohesiveness, 


vs. nonthreat, a therapist response, 6413(a) 
& personal, constructs, 5759(a. 
& shared, of social preiudice, 6022 
response to, with set, 9686 
Threshold, ABX method vs. AX method, 7308 
Thrill (See a/so Emotion) 
regressions &, 7914 : 
Throat, bacteria count in, & psychological con- 
flict, 8295 ; 
Thrombophlebitis migrans, psychoanalytic ob- 
servations, 1956 
Thudichum, J. L. W., neurochemistry, 2638 
Thumbsucking, in childhood, 4219 
in infancy, study, 4248 * 
Тыш. Мше Inventory, Spanish adapta- 
tion, "i 
Thurstone’s SW Mental Abilities Test, & 
quartimax method of rotation, 7329 
SRA x 25) cultural comparison, 7907 
Thymol (See Drugs 
Thymus, electroconvulsive shock on weight of, 
4040 
* role coring oe ay 2606 
Thyreotropin (See Dru; 8 
Thyroid (See also Hyperthyroidism; Hypo- 
throidism; Metabolism; Parathyroid) 
in anxiety theory, 4244 
avoidance learning effect on, rat, 9450 
in catatonia, periodic, 10701, 
hormones, in depressive reaction, 4426 
ECC syndrome prevention by, 8564 
in periodic catatonic treatment, 8779 
in periodic psychosis treatment, 10746 
on personality, 9734 P 
DE treatment in child with, 
107: 


removal of, memory after, rat, 7853 
psy ПЕ basis for, 4105 

Thyroxin (See Thyroid) 

e (See сше) t 1067 

Tibetology, significance 01, 

Tic, from chronic sinusitis, children, 4459 
as masturbation equivalent, case, 8819 
psychoanalytic therapy of, 4024 

Tickling, stuttering & trauma from, 10627 

Time, additivity of, for motor response, 11184 
analysis, of higher nervous Teale 9477 
compression effect, word intelligibility, 1146 
concepts, change, & psychoanalysis, 5037 

by child, with age, 4573 
& расла principles, 3354 
nditioning &, 
discrimination, motor rhythm performance 


in dream, 7870 

& the ego, DES 

estimation, & acoustic noise, 7112 
in brain lesion patient, 8872(a) 


Time 
Transfer 


by children, 9508, 9539 
review, 95: ў 

with dimethyltryptamine, 8762 

& group interaction, 5898(a) 

by mental patients, 9508 

in mixed racial groups, 8157(a) 

noise effect on, 7112 

[КОШ correlates, 5529(a) 

schizophrenia, 8817(a) 

by schizophrenics, 10796 

imagery, need achievement &, 10339 


If you find а topic missing, let us know. 


mE deafness with, 7546 
, 538. 
short thresh old, peak vs. total energy, 5386 
side-, pitch of, 3697 _ 5 
simple ratio frequencies, beat sensation, 451 
subjective, 2911 

& Tartini pitch, 311 


` threshold, 5393 


visual stimuli, effect, 415 
of voice, & effect, 3745 
whisperii telligibility, 2931 


& skilled movements, 2993 
team & individual performances, 7858 
transfer in, 9833 
& reactive inhibition theory, 710 
temperature & control type in, 7121 
time lags in, display vs. control, 9811 
trasnfer in, 5427, 6970 — 
& course predictability, 7772 
prediction, 490 5 
single to double integral system, 5552 
vibration effect on, 9607 


& visual noise, 624 d 
Tractor, physiological basis in design of, 9169 
Traffic ‘Se Driving) 
Trail Making Test, brain, damage assessment, 
children, 1256 
lesion detector, 10312 
Training/occupational (See 
school), 2137, 4876, 7072 " 
Activity Preference Test as aid to, 9312 
adolescent training in, self-control &, 10965 
aptitude tests & attrition in, 11067 
conference as, retail employees, 4786 
critical incidents technique as aid to, 11131 
effectiveness measuring method of, 11094 
electronics maintenance, 2236 


Tongue, Tatant imitation of movement of, 10064 
latent excitation, dog, 5444 — 
Tonic immobility, duration, guinea pigs, 486 
Tonsil, inflammation of, as pregenital oral con- 
Ai sy chdlogicl factors, 1966 
logical factors, 
deg of, emotion in children &, 8850(a) 
speech effect of, 4261 я 
Tooth, caries, interpersonal factors in, 8848 
in mental outpatient, 8841 
in over- & underachievers, 9045 
stimulation, cortical responses, cat, 2672 
Topography, advanced, student selection, 6933 
Tornado (See Disaster) — 
Чага, avoidance response, cingulate gyrus &, 
86! 


interval, & avoidance CR, spontaneous 
recovery, 2984 
in inhibition of CR, 9807 _ 
intertrial, eyelid conditioning, 7821 
in knowledge of results, 7. 
light flashes, analyzing device for, 4930 
limit, on linear scale settings, 9302 
& maturation, 7971 s 
measurement, Vernier electroencephalogråm 
or polygraph, 68 
memory for, 9796. 
metaphysical, 7193 
ponon; predetermined, opposite views on, 
942 


also Vocational 


of murder, in sane vs. insane groups, 10652 
old age perspectives of, private home vs. 


institution, 3470 
orientation, academic achievement &, 10994 
after head injury, child, 8893 
disturbed children, 


in emotionally 
us һгепіс di; is, 10316 

as schizophrenic diagnosis, 
percep ony anchor effects & ‘duration in, 

centrifugation on, 7443 

secobarbital & amphetamine &, 10406 
in personality. tests, 9369 
pope) & initiation of cooperation, 


in old age, 3469. 
routines, abnormal, diurnal rhythms, 2607 
excretory rhythms, 2608 
Size constancy &, 293 


& space perception, quasi-phi phenomenon, 


as stress, in complex learni 7719(а) 
as transfer factor, 7733(а) EE 


Уа ув; experimental, factor analysis, 


void, ДУО State, 556 
in work habit formation, 11004 

‘Time error, auditory, SEED, &, 1547 
contrast vs. assimilation effect &, 2801 
in pain judgments, 7746 
in tonal duration study, 9657 


T Maple method, as activity measure, 7585 


Time study (See Work stu 


idy) 
tie Speed of Reading Test, illumination &, 


Toad (See also Anuran; Species) 


RA spindle, & stretch receptor System, 


retina of, electrical activity of, 9611 
Spawning 
Toe ДЕ, 
Tofranil (See Drugs) 
Tolerance, & objective reasoning, 3633 
personality types of, 8186 
Tomboyishness, & sissiness in siblings, 3413 
Tone (See also Hearin; 


) 
D rg ошар, figure-ground effect, 


autokinetic effect, 449 


signals, reception with noise, 824 
Color, association in children, Sieg 8249 


continuous & interrupted, in automatic audi- 


guany, 464 
dimunitlon of, difference limen of, 9655 
duration, time errors in, 9657 
piding, autokinetic motion &, 9522 

alf-loudness judgments of, 7553 
high frequency, localization, 456 

of, EDR magnitude CAT i 
Tesponse, 9638, 9649 

&, interaural intensity & time, 


loudness summation, critical band in, 482 
low frequency, absolute thresholds for, 7549 
уз. noise-like sounds, 2921 
pitch te of vowel & 8235 
proaction & retroaction &, 459 
ршен M of, S 
complex, relative loudness, 4: 
eaual-loudn E eh 


ess relations, їй 
threshold, 2018” & hearing 


roup test, school children, 5383 
loudness & hearing of, 2918 
masking effect on chicks, 2687 
vs, noise bands, for audiometry, 2914 


behavior, 
in childhood schizophrenia, 10698 


parietal lobe lesion &, 8869 
callosum sectioning &, 5265 
cortical lesion effect, monkey, 5261 
discrimination, raccoon, 5417(a) 
experiences in, 9674 
facial profiles, & electroshock, 7803 
form perception in, principles of, 5301 
fo performance, & brain disease, 
8889(a 
kinesthetic causality, vision &, 9529 
-motor orientation, without sight, 9673 
perception, & adjustment level, 5416 
proaire sensitivity, warning signals &, 
& sight perception, discrimination in, 5317 
temperature, & tracking, 323 
2-point limen, in sensorimotor induction 
syndrome, 204 

Weber-Fechner law &, 9171 

Тош “Dreveclamptic, Psychosomatic aspects 

ot, 
Trace conditioning (See Conditioning/classical) 


Tracking (See also Learning; Motor per- 
formance) 
achievement information feedback &, 
9174(a) 


ambient temperature effects, 323 
Amphetamine sulfate & 1464 
with amputated arm, 10911 
analogue computer in, 11216 
auditory, apparatus, & EEG, 2891 
level, & incentive, 332 
P pae & quantized error information, 


collision prediction, 2384 
СОК АНУ, caution light indicator &, 


knowledge of results in, 9872 
magnification of error, 3094 
complex, force & amplitude cues, 623 
& visual noise, 624 е 

control, „ые е укчы їп, 125 
зеп: еггир!їоп in, 9886 
stick, 7075 З : 


correlation analysis, 2391 
display quickening, 2308 
force & amplitude cues, effects, 623, 5551 
lead-lag error, 663 
optical, instrumentation, 11220 
е television NOU 
pointer motion rate & relation on, 4920 
DE effects, performance & retention, 


proficiency. restoration, iti їса- 
nerf & analeptic medica. 


pursuit, abductive & adductive 
phases in, 4926 a xad 


anxiety, 3090 


extent of movement effect 
information, feedback in, 9715.225 


Partial control of input & 4963 
Practice, amount & Test in, 7770 


prediction in, 
Totary, 
5425 
learning, 7770 


mental age &, 4172 
ERR & muscular tension, 
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evaluation, 2287 
in France, 9116 


group, 22' 
“discussion, 4783 
method theory, 7019(b) 
incentives in, 9140 
‘on the job vs. school, 11093 
aptitude level &, 11137 
learning ey 5 
length of, mec! 
11161 
maintenance, bibliography, 9376 
engineers, evaluation, 2247 
meaningful instruction in, 7072 
mentally deficient, 6541 * 
methods for, 4767 
information evaluation, 6972 
& morale, 7069 
for nonroutine task, 9122 
old age, 9107 
& personality, supervisors, 2307 
physiological basis of, 9153 
proficiency test &, 6975 
program evaluation, 2255, 2287, 2289(b) 
& selection, operational validity in, 7003 
by tachistoscope, job output after, 9095 
technical ys. job experience, 4823 
visual vs. verbal, 4766, 4767 
Trait (See also Personality) 
blind vs. partially sighted students, 2097 
concept validity in, 3331 
emotionally disturbed children, 5740 
factor analysis, 2503 
heredity vs. environment, 7895 
& hypertension predisposition, 218 
inferences, response context ‘effects, 5479 
judgment, 5798 
by neuropsychiatric atients, 1921 
names, giving synonyms for, in castes, 3525 
neurotic clusters of, & testing, 10808 
polarity of, in testing, 5112 
preference for self & others, 9991 
Tadex structure, verification, 577 
ratings, hierarchical factor analysis in, 9111 
nonstructured rating scale vs., 11121 
, stability of, 7952 
izophrenic, & Kuder Preference Record, 
647 (a) 


2-variable measurement, 117 
validity, 3331 
voice characteristics &, 9969 
Tramer, tribute to, 8612 
Tramer's Book-Catalcgue Test, history of, 8323 
Transducer, ear-mouth voice, 2913 
Transfer (See also Discrimination reversal; 
Learning; Learning set; Stimulus prediffer- 
EXT Transposition; Warm-up), 596, 


achievement drive & task approval in, 5629 

aircraft control, & muscle potentials, 618 

& associated verbal stimuli, 5654 (a) 

avoidance learning &, rat, 9830 

behavioral supports, 5589 

in code learning, 3233 

contents-generalization, 660 

degrees of concordance, 3168 

designs & formulas, 3179 

after directed learning, 675 
iplay interruption & 5118 

electronic maintenance skills, 6958 

& external direction, 675 P 

form change &, 4516 

in incidental learning, 7861 
tersensory, verbal material, 754 


&, 9 
апіс? performance &, 11154, 


УА 


эй 


TC 


Sm 


uS by principle vs. rote learning &, 

77 

meaning of cues in, actual vs. expected, 
7840 


meaningful similar stimuli & 5654 (a) 
mediated association & 5634 
in motor learning, 5545 
negative, failure effect, 7828 
& pretraining, 3167 
. in verbal learning, 7696 
in paired-associate learning, 596, 9845 
perceptual, learning & 9881 
motor task, 7815 
in pilot training, 11158 
practice amount on first task &, 9875 
prediction, tracking, 490 
& preliminary verbalization, 7766 
in pursuit tracking, 9833 
radiation &, monkey, 7801(a) 
in reading, nontechnical to technical, 4591 
response similarity & angle of movement 
actors in, 3139 
rest & warm-up in, 752 
retroaction &, age differences, 5584 
in o tasks, terminology proposal, 
7 
from sensory oe to avoidance 
learning, 9870 
similarity &, 3125 
function, 7823(a) 
in learning, 2125 
methodology &, 8133 
pretraining factors in, 7823(a) 
role, 3125 
time factors in, 7733(a) 
of verbal cue &, 9852 
single vs. multiple tasks, 5574 
stimulus, complex, to differential discrimi- 
nation, 597 
variation function, 4913 
in stress reactions, 3216 
of swimming to gross motor skills, 4542 
task difficulty on, 7845(a) 
teaching order & method on gross motor 
skills, 4543 
theory, 660 
tracking, 5427, 6970 
& course predictability, 7772 
individual vs. team, 7858 
single to double integral system, 5552 
verbal, ability & preschool child, 9566 
. to motor, 3168 
in weapon aiming, 7846 
in word association originality, 9836 
Tani (See also Countertransference), 


age & boy, 7955(a) 
of ambivalance, therapist vs. hospital, 4052 
октар ииси account, in psychosis, 
7 
concept of, 6445 
conversion hysteria from, 4424 
countertransference, 1439 
with lysergic acid, 3889 
delusional, 10508 
dimensions of, in therapy, 8432 
ego, aspect, 1502 
enlargement by, 3952 
in family group therapy, 1488 
in father & son, 10299 
gestalt productions in schizophrenia & 8794 
nosis, 3967 
tility, 3941 
negative reaction, in patient, 8277 
neurosis, handling, 1929 
of prenatal unconditional receptivity, 10015 
paychophysiotogical research lect оп, 


psychosis, 1884 
schizophrenia, 6685 
“vital,” & drugs, 8460 
Translation (See Language) 
Transparency, of behavior, & empathy, 5508 
Transportation, academic achievement &, grade 
School, 11019 
cS rail, emotional associations with, 


by sea, solitariness & 10169 
Transposition (See also Learning; Size percep- 
tion; Transfer) 
absolute vs. relational criterion in, 744 
affective stimulus in discrimination learning 


alternating monocular vision in chicken &, 


in chicken, 1 eye blindfolded, 2856 
concept formation 

discrimination learning &, in animals, 3197 
multidimensional stimuli &, childhood, 7817 


SUBJECT INDEX 


üction of, 7767(a) 
ining, 728 M 
of discrimination learning 
&, 5585(a) | 
& time delay in preschool children, 3451 
Transvestism, in 10602 
pruritus perinei & case, 8696 
psychopathology of, 1715. 
Trapezoidal illusion, Zulu, 271 
SEE adult & infantile, effect on learning, 


persistent effects of, 6725 
Cs holiday, group, psychological aspects, 


Tremor, neurotic & physiological, frequency 


analysis, 1930. 
pyramidotomy removal of, 3896 
recording aj itus for, 


LEES , in response consistency index, 


3 
Trial/distribution of (See Practice) 
Triangle difference method, in flavor differences, 
2743, 2750, 5128 
Trichotillomania (See Hair Pulling) A 
„4-oxazolidinedione, 


operazine (See Drugs) 
Triflupromazine (See Drugs), 
Trihexyphenidyl (See Drugs) 
Trilene (See Drugs, ethylene, trichloro-,) 
Trimeparazine "See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10- 
[3-dimethylaminopropyl] 2-methyl-,) 
Trinidad (See Cultures, 
Tripsen (See Drugs) 
Trout (See also Species) 
onse to reinforcement, 543 
True- test (See Tests & testing) 
Truk (See Cultures) 
Trust (See Faith) 
Truth, & logic, 3267 
Tryptophan, 6642, 8519, 8778, 10700 
B-hydroxy-''pseudo," 4043 
S-h 10391 


Tuberculosis, cycloserine treatment, effects, 6409 
ego mechanisms in, 10832 
fantasies in, 1971 а 
hospitalization, psychological concomitants, 
958 


1 
iproniazid, 3981 
phosphate in, 3925 
job readiness after, 10935 3 
neuropsychiatric accidents in, with cyclo- 
mycin, 3978 
patient, ultimatum of, handling method, 
8277 


personal variables & rehabilitation aid, 
6475(a) 
psychological, aspects, 6720. 
concomitants, 1958 ў 
in schizophrenics vs. other psychotics, 1858 
ward, personnel empathy & atmosphere in, 
9073 
Tubocurarine (See Drugs) 
Tumor, brain (See Brain tumor) 
human, implantation, rats, 
stress, 2936 х 3 
prostate, malignant, neurological manifesta- 
Turkey. (See Cultures) 
шке 2 ures, 
Turning (See Alternation behavior) 
Turnover, teeism &, factors, 4869 
of clinical personnel, pean of, 11149 
as management gain, 
measuring of, methods, 4865 
& need satisfaction, 2342 
in nursing supervisors, & reference group 
loyalties, 9194 
work & leisure attitudes &, 9079 
Turtle (See also Species) 
auditory analyzer, 5390 
physiology, 5379 
€lectroretin , color shift, 5341 
Tweezer-Nozzle Test, as manipulation test, 4790 
“Twenty questions,” practice effects in, 11015 
Twins, aftereffect serials, 1320 
closed head injury in, follow-up, 8867, 8868 
convergence in, with television, 5367 
deafness in, adjustment о, La 6 
environment studies, iography, 
handwriting of, ккк ae ge 8352 
heredity & environment, Р 
identical, assumption of sex role in, 10582 
autism in, 3375 
cerel palsy in, 4489. 
differential behavior, 2614 
duodenal ulcer in one, 1961 
vs. fraternal, aftersensation in, 1320 
head injured, abilities of, 8868 
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& auditory 


z "Transfer 
Union-management relations 


z hereditary congenital deafness. іп, 4500 
-intelligence comparison, 
manic-depressive, study, 8653 
Müller-Lyer illusion &, 2614 
imet к m 
enia in, po: em findings, 
10759 i 


0 
schizophrenic, study, 8653, 10794 
.. Simultaneous psychosis, age 21, 1822 
joined, digestive system, nervous & humoral 
factors, 3597 
mothers reactions, 5952 
psychoanalysis of, simultaneous, 10805 
Typeface, suitability of & preference for, 9184 
Typewriting (See also 
electromyography in, 9170 
у 2138 


errors, study of, 

learning pri ciples in, 4853 n 

research review, bibliography, 4600. 

tests, selection, 7018 

trainin з electric vs, manual, 2048 A 

т: ion rate, сору уз, recording, 
Typology, bipolar, Don Quixote & Sancho 

Panza, 526 / 


of migration, 6039 


Ulcer, duodenal, emotional basis of, 4454 
one identical twin, 1961 
prognosis, When е 
ychosomatic approach to, 
inue & duodenal, psychic factors, 1942 
social isolation of rats &, 10831 
gastrointestinal, & avoidance behavior, 7705 
peptic, in alcoholism, incidence of, 8836 
in asthma, incidence of, 8836 
& mental disorder, 1944 " 
in neurosis, incidence, 8836 
& oral digestive level, 1941 
personality &, 6719 
psychic factors, 6719 
psychoanalysis, bibliography, 1943 
effect, 8535 
in Ce Prud incidence of, 8836 
in schizophrenia, incidence of, 8836 
& Rorschach, 1304 ж 
Ulcerative colitis (See Colitis) 
Ultrasound (See Sound) 
Ultra-violet microbeam, improved, 2497 
Uncertainty, information theory vs. stimulus 
response theory, 3696 A 
symmetrical analysis, implications of, 9298 
Unconscious (See also Motivation), 508. 
conflict, projection of, & political parties, 


8114 
death symbols &, 9714 

in aR stertal vocation, 10194 

in ministeri ion, 

in Perception, psychophysical indicators of, 


preconscious perception measurement &, 
9534 


in psi process, 9764 

rationality & 7659 

teaching &, 6952 

in therapist, & countertransference cures, 


8438 
Understanding, age & intellectual level in, 3272 
assimilation &, 7451 
attitudes in, 9 e 
of sentence by linguistic-statistical method, 


326 
speech ability &, 9492 
са of, SMS ^t Р 
with transfer, 
Unemployment Gee е кк of) 
nion (Sei 'ersonni 
n uL of, towards mining concentration, 
4959 


9: 
i ard, job satisfaction &, 11118 
e Buts d & personality variables, 


lodi readership of, attitudes toward, 


5 EA T attitudes, Guttman scale 


ki 

political action, & public opinion polls, 1044 

Pren d in, profile of, 4888(a) 

suspicion of ology, France, 4901 
"Union-management relations (See also Manage- 

ment; Union) ý 
& жыша 4862 
аа reference, somatic distance, 7073 


handbook, 6961 
job evaluation as aid to, 9118 


Union-management relations . : h. 
- Vision 1 


satisfaction, in Belgian councils, 9137 
strike, steel, 1956, correlates of attitudes, 
331 ? 
theoretical framework Мог study of, 
9125 


theory of, 9125 
United States (See Cultures) 
United States Children's Bureau, research re- 
ports, 921 * Ч 
United States Employment Service (See Em- 
ployment service). е 
Unit rank (See Rank/unit) 


If you find a topic missing, let us know. 


‘ientific study plea in, 9218. Я $ 
Nen graduate” education &, 


Т 8954(a) ‘ 
& size perception, child, 278 2 
of South African students, 10164 
standards, in social behavior, 3496 
vs. standard humans, 62 
structure, child, & TV, 8248 
system, change in psychotherapy, 1377 
family, 8210 ——— 
television effect on, child, 8248(a) 
& word selection, 6101(a) 


response probability, & enhanced visual 
sensory input, 5559(a) 

& retention, criminals, study, 5659(a) 

reward in, verbal vs. nonverbal, 9790 

set & reinforcement, 7759 

sex differences in, 9788 

shock cessation, effect, 714 

signal system interaction, 5253 _ o 

simultaneous application of opposite stimuli 
in, 5253 

Social desirability variable, 5554(a) 

task difficulty in, 7845(a) 


“Universe 5 eS vs. Guttman's scale 
theory, 34' 

Urban See also Community; Rural; Sub- 
urbanization) 

. ecology, in U. S., 10211 


Vandalism, as juvenile delinquency type, 8728 
Van Gogh, psychoanalysis, 5805 | 
Variability, intelligence & incentive in, 7606(a) 
& personality relationship, 3198 | 
Variable, communality of, cluster analysis, 139 


transfer in, 7845(a) : 
Verbal maze learning (See Maze learning) 
Verbal Projective Test, delinquency &, 1792, 
3873 
vs. estimation by parents & teachers, 3872 


* housewife friendships, 8116 
migration to, crime & 10635 
rural vs, in academic achievement, 4578, 
4 


in alcoholism rate, 8707 

attitudes toward moving, 2086 

college plans in high school &, 90001 

education in, 10175 

esthetic appreciation, children, 10007 

intelligence, 3295 

Japanese party affiliation &, 10187 

mental retardation problem, 1630, 1635 

in Mexico, 10161 

parent occupation, 4660 е č 

A E by children in, 
101 

Ена; effects of living in, men, 
226 


tance, 3656 

sex life of youth in, 7997 

slums, Puerto Ricans in, 3632 ^ 
as socioeconomic factor in Australia, 


3613 
social, change &, 3531 
contact, 3542 
symbolic representation, 5968 
Urination (See also Bowel training; Enuresis) 
alcohol effect on, dog, 7393 
chlorpromazine hydrochloride in, 8533 
excessive, psychological factors in, 10608 
graphic registration of, 9437 
заав in, ‘after electroshock, 
H 
eli. of, in periodic catatonia, 10782 
time routines &, 2608 
Urolagnia, cases of, 10595 
Uterus, psychological importance of, 7389 
SEL of, emotional recovery patterns, 
9. 
incidence, 8652 
Uxoricide (See Murder) 


jn social acc 


Маза; for physically handicapped, Germany, 


Vagina, inability to see, & body image, 10589 
significance for male, Micronesia, 7592 
stimulation of, & EEG, cat, 2686 

Vai (See Cultures) 

Valence (See also Motivation) 
in similarity of value responses, 9992 

Validity, base rate in, 2424 
exploration, & holistic procedure, 6304 
intraindividual variations &, 9261 

proficiency gain as criterion of, 9046 

Valsalva maneuver, on circulation time, 11208 

Value (See also. Motivation). 
chil development of, 8978 
& distance perception, 7462 
expectancy of event &, 9822 
expressed & measured relation, 6959 

ег, 


oup differences in, Africa, 8155 
oe tion by nursery children, 3318 


of Japanese vs. American pupils, 3615 
judgments, adolescent development, 5844 
learning of, 747 
in listening, situation, 8230(a) 
& manifest needs, 5531 (a) 
marital adjustment &, in nurses, 11235 
in mate selection, students, 8995 
measurement of, collection, 9357 
Зу. rational origin, 2541 
"mental health, 8265 
"metaphysical, 7193 
orientation in counseling, 8279 
parental, & self-concept, 3345 
in perception, 7449 
& personality, 3305 
& predictive empathy, 578 
projection & acceptance, 5307 
in psychoanalytic therapy, 9219 
schemata & cognition need, 3075 
science of, 2460 


continuous & 2-directional correlation, 140 
dummy, in regression equations, 2538 
transformation, with fractional powers, 123 
to normal method, 122 | 
Variance (See also Analysis of variance) 
binomial linear regression of Y, 109, 114. 
estimates, homogeneity lack & parent dis- 
tributions in, 7296 
incomplete block designs, 143 
linear regression &, repeated, 114 
of means, multiple range test for, 100 
sampling 2 units per stratum, 2521 
total, appropriate scoring for, 109. 
2-tailed test for, in 2 normal distributions, 
933 
Velocity-transposition phenomenon, 329 
Venereal disease, intelligence of southern Negro 
& white with, 3639 
Venezuela (See Cultures) 
Verbal behavior (See also Communication; 
Language; Speech; Vocabulary) 
ability, Occupational differences, 4091 
personality tests &, 9928 
after temporal lobe removal, 8675 
transfer in children & 9566 
& anxiety, 609, 9825 
associative processes in, 160 
automatic & volitional processes in, 6735 (a) 
context, in word association tests, 3728 
fluency scores, orectic relations, 7311 
generalization, 7721 
inhibition in subception, 308 
vs. manipulative solution, apparatus prob- 
lem, 721 
measurement limitations, 3317 
& motor responses, visual codes, 7685 
numerical ability differentials, theory, 9351 
paranoid psychosis, 8792(a) 
Processes, in problem solving, 7868 
reinforcement, effect, 5670 
vs. shock, 9705 
response probability, & enhanced visual sen- 
sory input, 5559(a) 
reward & attitude change, 1042 
Verbal cue, influence, personality rating, 5756 
interest prediction from, 4746 
irrelevant Ресен moto learning, 7706 
» gue transfer, 5654(a) 
erbal learning (See also Learnin; 
7734, prr с ig), 725, 3199, 


ability in neurosis & psychosis, 10459 
action potential in, 7782 (a) 
age difference, 678 
anxiety, 7833(a) 

effect, 5616, 9849 

level in, 7850, 9789 
сше directions & semantic relations, 
association value & familiarit; 
Ims ne familial us in, 7859(a) 
colored vs. uncolored pictures, 615 
ашнен intentional & incidental set, 
discrimination learning in, 9855 
effects of anxiety, 5656 
electroshock &, 9794 
experimenter characteristics &, 6; 
hunger & Taylor scale, 3086 d 
inhibition in, 730 
кш & performance reports, effects, 


intersensory transfer, 754 
mae ee 749 
, _ Similarity & warming-uj A 
in middle- & old age, 3199 ОРГ) 
noise effect оп, 4957 
paired-associate learning, associate i 
ence in a te learning, iate interfer- 
partial knowledge in, 9862 
personality variables &, 7912(a) 
Psychological stress in, 7850 
reinforcement & experimenter influence, 
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ys. Personality Inventory, 3338 
Verbatim learning (See also Learning), 3175 

anxiety level in, 7695(a) 

concept formation ys., 9840 

depressant drug influence, 3217 

Hull’s theory, 3115 

interest influence on, 3195 

intralist similarity in, 7715 

muscle response in, 5547 

in old age, 3238 

readability & prediction, 5652 7 

response preference in, initial vs. acquired, 

7695 (2). 


retention of, & rates of acquisition, 9339 
& transfer, 7738 
scaling method in, 7700 _ 
schizophrenia vs. brain lesion, 7715 
sensory deprivation in, 3230 
Vertebrate (See also Species) 
maze learning, phylogeny theory, 753 
Verticality, comparison of, increasing interval 
separation, 2774 
small interval separation, 2773 
with increased accelerative forces, 340 
neuroticism & extraversion in, 5308 
orientation, personality test correlates, 7470 
perception, with increased  accelerative 
forces, 340 
neuroticism, extraversion, 5308 
Vertigo (See Dizziness) T KE 
Vestibule (See also Centrifugation; Equilibrium) 
arterial obstruction in, 9654 
organization, decerebrated cats, 234 
Veteran (See Personnel/military) 
Vibration, effects of, 11192 : 
monkey affected by, 9447 
visual performance with, 9607 
Vibratory sensitivity, 2920 
age effect, 2780 
amplitude change discrimination in, 7450(a) 
vs. hearing sensations, 335 
& nervous system funneling, 7467 
Sensori-motor induction syndrome &, 7448 
for square-wave stimulation, 5280 
Vigilance, environment stimuli effect, 7117 
loss, factors, 2371 
noise vs. quiet influence, 765, 2902 
stimulus interval & interpolated rest in, 


er Block Test, intelligence in children &, 


Vineland Social Maturity Scale, adaption sug- 
gestions for cerebral palsy, 8853 


& language readiness, cerebral pals; , 1994 
mental deficiency &, 4178 Ld 


аше, еа sensitivity, 6582 

irgin of Guadalupe, ic ii 
п КОЙА ipe, psychoanalytic interpreta- 
Virginity (See Sex) 


М afferent role in motion sickness, dog, 


Vision, 2734, 2876 

& accelerative stress, 7545 

air reconnaissance, studies, 2819 

in alligator, 2880 

altitude &, 9558 

analyzers, brain disturbances &, 9467 
callosum sectioning &, 5265 

& auditory, channels, time sharing, 7787 


EE & flicker fusion frequency, 


threshold &, 415 
beats, 2727 
binocular, 357 
axiomatics, 5326 
ED localization, single stimulus, 


42 

body tilted &, age & sex, 75 

care, home айк окон 

causality & fn СД гез 2702 
causality & in child & adult 

їп child growth, 368. 7°07 


chlorpromazine, -mepazine in, 8472 
& secobarbital on, 10426 
codes, verbal & motor responses, 7685 
cortical responses during, cat, 9611 
decay process, 5311 
defective, congenital, visual acuity & illumi- 
nance, 5342 
hypnosis therapy, 379 
inversion & personality, 1561 
letter spacing &, 10925 
in pilots, 10913 
strabismometer, description, 74 
bu contour threshholds in, 
developmental aspects & stages, 2820 
devices, magnification in, 7496 
direction of, locating center of, method, 
9547 
directional dynamics in, 5271 
discrimination, & behavior, temporal lobe 
ablation, 2657 
continuity theory in, 3232 
cortical lesion &, 5261 
minus striate cortex, rat, 3207 
& motor performance, 3277 
neonate chimpanzee, 5338 
octopus, 5672 
reward & motivation in, 3232 
rotation & task difficulty in, 3277 
with time delay, 3451 
vertical lobe interference, octopus, 2723 
& dreams, 5688 
driving &, 7475 
measurements, 9163 
report, 343 
duration threshold, 7538. 
early reading progress, 5345 
of earth satellite, 5347 
efficiency, industrial, 9164 
testing, Keystone telebinocular, 385 
emergence of, in animals, 9574 
Ced & innate organizing processes, 
811 


& recall, 7775 
on, complex distribution, 2830 
9164 


& al experience, 437 
input, & verbal response probability, 
5559(а) 
interocular, color effect, 345 
bur vertical-horizontal illusion, 
1 
interpretation of world, 2854 
inversion of, motion sickness, 5457 
localization of object in, 9609 
loss of, temporary, with quinine, 436 
lysergic acid & 10779 
magnification, ‘role, visual acuity & depth 
perception, 440 
in subnormal vision devices, 7496 
as mental process, 2733 
mesopic, luminosity & chromaticity in, 9585 
metamorphosis, sea lamphrey, 3016 
monocular, ys. binocular, curvature judg- 
ments &, 431 
in color perception tests, 7490 
motor function & 7473 
-motor task, order of difficulty, 9176 
thythmic disturbance, 396 
neonate chimpanzee, 5338 
-neurol system, on-off & off response syn- 
thesis, 421 
neurophysiology of, 5204 
of numerals, 9180 
numerosity & flicker fusion threshold, 
5361 (a) 
object nearness, lateral difference, 5318 
in old age, data, 383 
survey, 397 
organization, & electrical phosphene, 697 
exposure time & spatial proximity in, 
7508 
overlapping, phenomenal, 371 
Peripheral, in heat & humidity, 9559 
& lambda waves, 2839 
moving ground &, 9580 
. with pure oxygen respiration, 9600 
in radar screen, 9548 
phenomena, overlapping, 371 
& stimulation time, 5311 
Photic pulse rate & brightness enhancement, 


Physiological response, 215 
physiology of, 5328 
bibliography, 5328 
& optics, bibliography, 7513 


Projection in’ walking experiments, 346 
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reaction time, ‘acceleration effect, 7090 
& brain & tremor rhythms, 2668 
schizophrenia in, 8795(а) 

& reactive inhibition, 2732 

reading &, 10914 
failure, 2778 s 

recognition, in psychosis, 5356 

reward & punishment effects, 2877 

rigidity &, 9751 

of satellite, time factor, 5343 

& school child, 407 

Scotchlite &, 11191 

tactile, kinethetic casuality &, 9529 

- -motor orientation without, 9673 
. ipo factors, influence of, bibliography, 


field, 2812 
lobe removal &, 2657 
periodicities in, 9611 

tests, preschool, 342 

threshold, absolute or differential, 2814 , 
alpha rhythm &, 7405(a) 
& auditory familiarity, 2737 
after body movement, 7394 
of brain inj children, 7425 
chlorpromazine &, pigeon, 2816 
continuous recording apparatus, 5060 
determination of, in target detection, 


2852 
duration, 7538 
earth satellite detection, 5347 
for electrical stimulation determinants, 


2824 
faint satellite detection, time factor, 
5343 


lysergic acid &, pigeon, 354, 2816 
measurements in, bibliography, 5348 
tilted, age & sex, 7500(a) 
& touch, simultaneous discrimination in, 


trace sensation, formation, 2881 
translatory motion, apparatus, 75 
in uniformly luminous field, 9604 
vibration of body &, 9607 
visual work, effect, bibliography, 370 
warning signals &, 9536 
of wires, fine, 9614 

Visual acuity, aging effects, 2840 
binocular corrections, 5340 
centrifugation effect on, 7443 
color recognition as test of, 9551 | 
convergence & accommodation relation to, 
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eye dominance &, 2754 
movement, 9596, 9603 
fatigue, 2850 E. 
& illuminance, in congenital visual anoma- 
lies, 5342 4 
illumination with movement in, 9603 
usory perception of increase in, 10458 
in intermittent illumination, 9610 
& light adaptation, 5332 
magnification role, 440, 
measurement, device, 73 
standardization in, 9623 
monocular vs. binocular, 7504 
near vision test, 7512 
peripheral, test of, 7517 
ractice effect on, 410 д 
urdue Non-Language Adaptability Test 
&, 11102 
pure oxygen, effect, 7515 
У тора 9i 
in raccoon, 
radiation &, YA 9459, 9474 
& reading types, 
retinal rivalry &, 7534(a) 
searching ability &, 9558 
Snellen vs. ortho-rater test, 7530 


of traffic offenders, 4904 
training, factor ази 0 Los 
Visual aids, in clothing mending, 
unos retention se ool subjects, 2057 
field of view, 
intact уз. вараг. ae 
(i itometer, х n 
Vista Verbal Test, in dina diagnosis, 1654 
izophrenia, 2 
RECHTE research use of, 3594(b) 
of young epee nu 
Vitamin B; (See Drugs, thiamine) | 
Vitamin C ee Drugs, ascorbic aci 
itamin D (See Drugs. 
Vocabulary (See also Language; Speech) 
& academic achievement, 2200 
with age, adults, 8246(a) 
cleft palate & children, 10631 
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college achievement prediction &, 9036 
comprehension rate, disabled lers, 6840 
definitions, in mental deficiency, 10532, 


pope its & 7 
acial expression judgments &, 7681 
of hard of hearing children, 4509 


idea communication &, 10264 
& intelligence, 2200 
& anxiety, 2197 © 
lobotomy & frontal operations, 5250 
metaphorical, from music criticism, 6104 
of monolin; vs. bilingual children, 4258 
norms, 5 through 14 years, 2155 
personality & 9818 
reading difficulties from lack of, 4620 
self-judging test of, 5075 1 
socioeconomic status &, in India, 11020 — — 
test, scoring & validating problems in, 11039 — 
& verbal learning, 725 D 
Vocation (See also Job; Occupation; Work) 
development theory of, 4098 
interest (See Occupational interest) 
planning, textbook, 9211 
theism, & testing, 10209 
young woman's outlook of, 11059 
Vocational counseling (See also Educational 
guidance; Employment service; Selection), 
167, 1550, 1554, 4090, 4667, 4674, 6471, 
6789, 6888, 7181 
adaptation, disability groups, 6779(a) 
in adolescence, 3901, 4097 
appraisal procedure, 1553 
autobiography in, 5158 
bibliography, 1. 
in Budapest, 4094 
case method in, 9024. 
centers in Belgium, 4088 
in classroom, for cerebral palsied, 10910 
client learning, & testing methods, 688 
college placement, 1536 
color blindness test, 417 
concept of, dynamic, 8614 + 
counselor prediction & knowledge of results, 
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саа disabled, 6469, 6470 
wed & vocation choice therapy, 
employment service materials & school 
counselors, 4673 
Florida State Employment Service as aid 
to, 4673. 
in France, 8618 
oup methods in, 8615(a) 
for hard б Age student, 2109 
India, 2122, v 
multiple discriminant analysis & 4091 
occupational, information resources for, 
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uus MEA 
Idyage worker, 
physically handicapped children, 4081 
preparation, 4674 
prognostic value of data in, 4661 
projective techniques in, critique, 3860 
in psychiatric ward, 8314 1 
psychological tests in, 1544 Pa 
secondary school, 4667, 6888 
India, 2127 i i 
tatus & role of, 214 v 
Strong Vocational interest Dank & 4702 
5 's concepts, ; 
teaching role In, high school, 4671 
television as aid to, 4666. 3 
testing, a 
e isss st 10807 — 3 
i it lom, S 
in United Кто market analysis, 6886 
status, in India, 2127 
worker trait requirements, review, 1538 
Vocational guidance & rehabilitation services, 
1958 report, 163 Ў 
Vocational. rehabilitation (See. Rehabilitation) 
Vocational school (See also Training/occupa- 


na уз, noncounseled students, 2132 
curriculum, & mechanical ability, ae 
selection, intelligence test, validity, $i 
success, interest scores prediction, 9023 
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Е pue sano traits & 9969 
свата наши -уотге1 ratio decline, 455 
Key, electronic, 9239 à 

d i adi illectomy, 10620 
i notonsil 1062¢ 
goal ater ation, & listener identifica- 
tiop, 1161 
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transducer, ear-mouth, 2913 

-verbal conflict, measurement, 6113 
von Alphons Maeder, G., appreciation, 166 
von Frisch, Karl, autobiography of, 7402 
von Gebsattel, V. E. F., appreciation, 7360 
von Graefe test, evaluation of, 9601 
von Restorff effect (See also Learning) 

in-incidental learning, 7749 

item structure &, 9813 

in serial AA 7755 4 
Voting (See also Politics) „ 

congressional, analysis, 6078 

ethnic & party affiliations in, 10205 

in France, 8212 oa) 

oup influence оп, а, 

party’ allegiance, Canada, 3601 

social distance & n variables, 973 

socioeconomic characteristics, 5907(a) 
Vowel (See also Speech) — . 

formant masking, in noise, 471 

in infant speech, 10254 ( 

intervocalic, distinction, & closure duration, 
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in masking, & word intelligibility, 7561 

nasalization, of, 5388. 

pitch of, voiced ys. whispered, 8235 

synthetic pitch discrimination, 7552 
Voyeurism рвуснвала раи of, 4237 

psychodynamics of, 4198 


W, cumulative distribution function of, 138 
sampling distribution function of, 134 
Wage (See also Motivation), 11068 
absenteeism &, 11159 
administration plan, 2274 
aspirations of worker, 4958 
estimation of, test, for, 8354 
incentive, bibliography, 9134 
communication about, 2323 
gow size & MS on, 4864 
azards of, 11140 
plans, bibHography, 9134 
+ work load in, 9113 
system, line supervisors, 7056 
work, load in, 9113 
motives &, 11068 
study vs; 9110 
as morale factor, with age, 4874 
Wagner-Jauregg, & ру iotherapy, 7220 
Waiting syndrome, 4189 
Wald Sequential Trobebilty Ratio Test, 5093 
‘ales (See Cultures: 4 
Walking, on toes, in childhood schizophrenia, 
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War (See also Combat) — . 
anxiety about, effect on science, 3497 
British army psychiatry during, 9197 
Korean, brainwashing in, 348: 
communist interrogation methods, 3787 
уз. peace problems of English children, 3461 
prevention, Freud’s answer to Einstein, 3509 
prisoner, col ation & resistance g 4889 
collaborator vs. resister, 3547 
& communist indoctrination, 4769 
flight into dystrophy by, 4444 
projective test responses of, 10113 
reaction to stress, 3070 
as socioeconomic factar in Australia, 3613 
Warbler (See also its) а, 
night-migrating star orientation, 555 
Warmth (See Affect; Temy ure) 
Warm-up See also Transfer; Practice; Learn- 
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signals, for sensory modalities, 9536 


Wartegg-Boenisch Test, twins on, 8352 
Маарек Test, in (ORUM 3399 
lems, 6300 
Waler, drinking or infection d 
al or injection -& consu 
drinking, 537. oa 
frozen, sound localization on, 9661 
G-forces tolerance with, 9717 
pressure, on nerve fiber, 2696 
temperature of, adaptation to, & effect, 9700 
Jatent poate 7768 
visual properties, chick preference, 2996 
Water-bug (See also Species) 
light-compass orientation, 5428 
orientation & illumination, 2939 
Water deprivation (See also Motivation) 
on brain self-stimulation, 496 
drinking behavior, 517 
& eating, rat, 531 
exploration & consummatory behavior, 3028 
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& light reinforcement, rat, 3106 
reinforcement schedules & 7714 " 
Water satiation, reinforcement schedules & 7714 
Water-jar Test (See also Acquiescence set) 
& achievement anxiety, 832 
& F scale, acquiescence, 1280 » 
шаш! delenmine, 498 
situatic leterminer, 4 
Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values vs., 
8230(a) р Ў 
wae Test, of Жочи, neuropsychi- 
atric patients, 1. - 
Weapon, aiming of, knowledge of results in, 7846 
transfer in, 7846 2 
control, performance test, analysis of, 4826 
systems, films in training for, 11088 
ram for, 9119 


institution pi 9 
inks, evaluation cf, 


man-machine 
* 4943 
training, 2387, 7008 
device for, 4774 
gun crewman, performance prediction, 6993 
gunnery trainer, 7113 n 
missile, sites, morale & retention problems 
at, 11128 
tracking of, 11219, 11220 
rifle marksmanship, anticipatory startle pat- 
tern, 2363 
simulator, evaluation, 7008 
systems, audio warning display, 2378 
development, human factors in, 9203 
readout tubes, 7097 
Weasel (See also Species) 
sex maturity of, 7603 
Weber-Fechner Law, in wool sorting, 9171 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, abbreviated 
forms, validities, 1291 
block design, vs. Rail-Walking Test 
(Heath), 3815 Y 
as "tendency to analyze" test, 3814 
California freshman scores on, 9051 
Doppelt's short form, in male psychiatric 
patients, 3877 
factorial structure, adulthood & old age, 875 
full scale weighted score, 6305 
IQ equivalents, age-scaled, 3290 
Navaho Indian on, 8167 
reading failure as factor in, 8343 
Similarities subtest, "not alike" responses 


subtests, factor analysis of, 3822, 9371 

& Wechsler-Bellevue, verbal & performance 
10, table of difference, 5143 

& Ёз II, comparison, mental defectives, 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (German), 
WISC (German) vs., 9922 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
6774, 7005 
abbreviated, 9920 
Army Classification Battery vs., 3288 
attitude & behavior indices vs., 8341a) 
California freshman scores on, 9051 
chlorpromazine effect, 1422 
college freshman, California, 9051 
& experimental anxiety, 5510(a) 
Form I, test-retest correlation, 6205 
Italian prisoners on, 10661 
vs. Progressive Matrices Test, 3295 
& VERRE continuance, 6235. 
reliability of subtest scatter in, 8345 
sbort forms, with alcohol outpatients, 1306 
socioeconomic status &, 3639 
urban vs. rural men on, 8226 
ou subtests, item order & difficulty in, 


1422, 
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& E comparison, mental defectives, 
verbal & performance IQ, t: if- 
ference. $143 одно ait 
Wechsler, D., portrait & bibliography, 9383 
Wechsler Digit Span Test (See Digit Span Test) 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
achievement lack &, 8951(a) 9 
coding А, in reading prediction, 4571 
delinquent boys vs. nondelinquent, 4295 
Form B, mental defectives, 6553 


Leiter International Performance Schedule, 


Arthur Adaptation vs., 10531 
for mental deficiency, 10538 
with metrazol, 3903 
with sparine, 4174 
nonachievers, differential performance, 8951 
performance analysis, 6253 
as personality measurement, 794 
Rorschach vs., factor analysis of, 10344 
& school achievement, 2144(a) 
stability of, for retarded, 7909 
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Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (Ger- 
man), 4712 
Binet-Bobertag ys., 9922 
WAIS (German) vs., 9922 : 
"Wechsler Memory Scale, senile psychotics on, 
10793 
Weight, barbiturates effect on, 3907 
a ior type fy ri 4490 
mvulsion type &, rat, 
leciroconvulsive shock &, rat, 7418, 10464 
gentling & shock, rat, 9716 | 
glucose tolerance &, psychosis, 8645 
judgments, 5291 
half-heaviness, 286 $ 
memory, incidental vs. intentional, 730 
previous experience &, 5291 
in schizophrenics, 1890 
size perception of heaviness, 5287 
size-weight effect, 5287 
in over & under achievers, 9045 
over- & under-, preadolescent girls, 5841 (a) 
photoperiodic effect on, lizard, 9695 
temperature on, obese rat, 4430 
Weightlessness (See Centrifugation) i 
Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer Color Form Sorting 
Test, mentally retarded children, 6537 
Welding, E on performance in, 11207 
Wells, i, USSR tribute to, 9385 
Werkzeugstóring, aphasia &, 8897 jJ 
Werner Occupational Rating Scale, Minnesota 
Scale of Parental Occupations vs., 4660 
Wesman Personnel Classification Test, & ACE, 
intercorrelations, 2169 
West Africa (See Cultures) 
West Bengal (See Cultures) 
West Germany (See Cultures) Ў 
ME Jo The Witch Diggers, psychoanalysis, 


Weyburn Assessment Scale, revision of, 8325 
Wherry Doolittle Test Selection Technique, 
Jenkins’ method vs., 9093 
Whispering, intelligibility, 2931 
White matter, in mental deficiency, 10892 
White noise (See Noise) — . 
Whiteout, bibliographical survey of, 7505 
Wife (See also Marriage) 
aggressive, counseling of, 8256, 8271 
alcoholic, 6587 
Catholic, employed vs. nonemployed, 8204 
as executive promotion factor, 4752 
folie à deux in, & husband, 10702 
friendships of, socioeconomic status &, 8116 
рубри & family relations, 8562 
role, Columbia Basin Project, 6086 
working, 6079 
. & dominance, 8204 
, , & family power structure, 8196 
Wilcoxin unpaired 2-sample test, history, 113 
Will, to meaning, 6353 
., VS, dream state, 5688 
Wilsons chi-squared test (See Analysis of var- 
се, 
Window, size of, velocity judgments &, 9179 
Winnicott, D. W., works, 5021 
Wire, fine, under glare, adaptation to, 9628 
... . visibility of, 9614 
Wisconsin Card Sorting Test, ambiguity in, 
progressive, 7874 
Meu Counseling Study, culmination report 
yore 00 A дош therapy, 8587 
ippression of, in cartoons, 997 
Wit (See Humor) d 
Witness (See Court) 
Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scales, as inter- 
personal behavior measure, 8656 Ў 
Wolf (See also Species) 
identification, young woman, 6495 
Wolfenden Report, legal aspects of, 10590 
moral of, 5009 (b) 
psychiatric aspects of, 10603 
Wolf-man, recollections of Freud, 8697 
replies to Freud, 4425 " 
Woman (See also Adulthood; Mother; Wife) 
alcoholism in, 4224, 4225 
apprenticeship & professional activity in, 
rance, 11066 
athletic, menstruation disorders, 4451 
career, & homemaker role, expectations, 


8200. 
depression in, metrazol-shock treatment, 
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dresses of, socioeconomic status &, 8208 
emancipation, effects of, 592 
family role of, United States, 8223(a) 
Freud's theory of, 5028 (а) 
in higher education, 6798 
home & family, psychoanalysis, 52 
in industry, 6079 
review, 4875 


inyolutional, initial mental disorder, EEG, 
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Katangese, acculturation of, 8173 
Tow back pain, psychological aspects, 1975 
marriage & T, expectancies of, 83200 „ 
maturation, stages & crises, 936 
obese, psychoanalysis of, 4253 
role expectations, 8200 { 
sex attractiveness of, picture rating, 383 
status, change of, in Jordan, 8166 
& suicide, 8191 ? 3 
student, object of male aggression, 110' 
unmarried, causes for, 3690 
personality, 3690 
working, absenteeism, 2343 
changing patterns of, 9074 
job motivation, 2348 
Women’s Enlistment Screening Test, new forms, 
2292 


Word-in-Context Test, description, 5076 
Wonderlic Personnel Test, as supervisor selector, 
11090 
- f Woodger, work in genetics, 3115 
F Wool (See Clothing) 
Word, ambiguity of, in testing, 7630 
anxiety-proyoking, perceptual defense, 
5310(a) 
artificial, concept 
with, 3737 
categorizing, judgmental consistency, 5715 
choice, in interview, & personal adjustment, 
8324 
conceptual categorization of, 5715 
, & restrictive experience, 5628. 
s, restriction in, 5628 Ө 
similarity of, in semantic gen- 
eralization, 7637 
discrimination, in brain injured children, 


formation experiment 


& spelling pupil, 2069 
emotional, in personality measurement, 
childhood, 7949 (а) 
schizophrenia reaction to, 4395 
on TAT, 3880 
in finite state language, 10226 
in football signals, study, 7254 
foreign, guessing the meaning, 6102 
formation, task, analysis, 599 
factors in, 9893 
hearing of, & set, 7568 
inflection, speech intelligibility & 9666 
insistence stress, & Berry law, 1156 
interaction, 3145 
learning, with cofored vs. uncolored pic- 
tures, 615 
length, & recognition, 1157 
masking of, & intelligibility, 7561 
meaning of, attention &, 8251 
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